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PREFACE. 


URING the course of an already long life, of which the greater part has been 
devoted to study, the Editor of the present work has often been at a loss for want 
of a handy book of reference which should embrace in a single, portable volume, a 
full, well- arranged, and digested compend of human knowledge in its most modern 
form. Such a book would have spared him the sacrifice of much valuable time ex- 
pended in hunting up desired information; but at that time not a book of the kind was 
to be found in any language. He, therefore, was led at length to believe that he might 
supply a general want were he to collate and condense in one compact volume such a 
rationale of information belonging to science, the arts, and the Belles-Lettres gen- 
erally, that would serve as a help to memory and as a general index to special authorities 
for the consultation of students, and at the same time convey a sufficient amount of 
knowledge to the casual and general inquirer. Hence arose the inception of an idea 
the first fruit of which is the present CONDENSED CYCLOPEDIA. 

To compass so vast a range of topics, the Editor had at the outset to carefully and 
unalterably determine the limits within which he must circumscribe himself. The task 
cf selection from the infinite multitude of proper names, technical terms, and other special 
information, which fill innumerable volumes, was in itself a matter of no little difficulty. 
There was a medium to preserve between too much and too little — between a reple- 
tion which would have given to the book an inconvenient bulk, and a scantiness which, 
by reducing it to the status of a mere vocabulary, would have deprived it alike of in- 
terest and usefulness. For every science treated of, the Editor has adopted that classi- 
fication which has now become the one in most general acceptation, and he has therefore 
put aside (in all cases where not necessary for the history of the science itself) an anti- 
quated terminology, the use of which would tend only to confusion, preferring the popu- 
lar names — in every case studiously given; referring also to the scientific term in mod- 
ern use, under which the definition is at once found. The Editor has been careful to 
avoid the adoption of speculative views and theories, and has confined, himself to a con- 
cise and clear exposition of those phenomena, discoveries, and facts which constitute 
science at the present day. Inthe articles of History and Biography, place has been found 
for all events of memorable character in the annals of mankind, as well as for every person 
whose name has signalized some great or heroic deed, some notable discovery, some emi- 
nent literary or artistic production. In Geography, the rule has been observed of admit- 
ting all the principal divisions — whether natural, political, or administrative — of every 
country or State; besides, cities and towns having a minimum population of 10,000 
are given, and even under this limit mention is made of small places to which there is 
attached some prominent historical record, or to which attention is necessary by some 
specialty in scenery, archeology, or native industry. The United States is treated with 
stil! greater topographical minuteness, by giving all the counties in each State, as well 
as those smaller towns entered in the last census as having a population numbering 
as low as 2,00C. 

The materials which offered themselves for filling up the framework outlined for the 
tompletion of this book, proved abundant. Without entering here upon the long list 
ef authorities in every department of literature which it has been the Editor's business 
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bo consult, he may remark that few authors of value in the great American, English, 
and Continental publie libraries have been left without being referred to by him during 
the progress of his work. Besides, he esteems it his pleasant duty to acknowledge his 
great indebtedness to several works of a class more or less analogous to the present 
one, and from which his materials have been also frequently drawn, but this at no 
time without having been first submitted to the most critical comparison and verifica- 
tion, all statements of fact, data, &c., nor without having recourse to the original au- 
thority in case of doubt. 

Notwithstanding his most careful efforts, the Editor cannot flatter himself that he has 
succeeded in avoiding an occasional error or preventing a possible omission; but he 
trusts that the public will judge with some degree of indulgence a work like this — one 
which contains such an infinite variety of articles, all of tem filled with proper names, 
scientific terins, dates, and other matter of a character at all times most open to a 
blemish or an inaccuracy, aud of which every line, every word, presents, so to speak, a 
pitfall even for the most wary. As it is, however, confidence is felt that this book will 
be found both useful and reliable. Addressing itself to every class of readers, it will 
serve to recall to one facts which may have been forgotten for the moment; to another 
it will furnish first notions of things that more elaborate works will afterwards develop 
and complete; while to all it will afford the means of verifying a formula or a fact, of 
recovering a date, or of comprehending a reference or allusion. Chiefly will it be of 
great assistance to young people, and will be found to adapt itself successfully to 
everv form or degree of instruction. By its help, the teacher will be enabled to 
satisfy any legitimate curiosity on the part of his pupil, should the latter interrogate 
him on a subject which may be new to him; as well as to oppose and suppress that 
habit so common ainong youth and so fatal to intellectual progress, of contenting 
themselves with a bare knowledge of words without attaching to them their proper 
meaning, and, by so doing, skip over difliculties without resolving them. Such a work 
as the present one has long been wanting in our schools, and it is the Editor's hope to 
have now in some degree supplied the desideratum, and to huve contributed somewhat 


to the progress of educational study. 
L. CoLANdk. 
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A few only, from many hundred on these subjects, that are oon- 
tained in THIS CYOLO PEDIA. 


AGRICULTURE. 
Aftermath, Drainage, Peat, Sheep, 
Appie, Maize (Indian corn) | Phosphates, Silk Cultare, 
AB ` Manure, Plough, Smut. 
Blight. Mildew, Pork, Sugar-cane, 
Broken Wind, Milk, Potato, Tea Culture, 
Buck wheat, Mould, Poultry. Threshing, 
Budding. Oat, Pruning, Tobacco, 
Butter, Paddock, Pumpkin, Vineyard, 
Cheese (History ef), | Peac Rinderpest, Wheat, 
Cotton, Pear, Root Crops, Wine. 
Dairy, 
HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 
Abstinenee, Diet, Headache, Light, 
ir, Digestion, Health, Respiration, 
Arrow-root, Disease, Heat, Salt, 
Bandage, Disinfectant, House, Sealing-wax, 
» Embroidery. Hunger, Sleep. 
Blister. Fainting, Ice. Soap, 
11. Fever, Inflammation, Nugar, 
Bread, Fire. Intoxication, Sunstroke, 
Chocolate, Food, Itch. Swimming, 
Coffee, Frost-bite, Len veu, 'Trichinse. 
Condiment, Gymnastics, 
ANTIQUITIES AND MYTHOLOGY. 
Acropelis, Argus, Eleuninia Myster- | Hades, 
Adonis, Atius, les, Harpies, 
Ægis, Auspices. Elysium, Hyperboreanms, 
Æneas, Bacchanalia, Forum, Juno, 
Agamemnon, Boreas, Furies, Jupiter, 
Agrarian, Castor and Pollux, | Gladiator, Lictors, 
Ajax. Centaur, Greek Fire, Nemesis, 
Amphitheatre, Cerberus, Gnome, Pandora, 
Andromeda, Centumvirii, Gorgon, Parthenon, 
Apollo, Circe. Grace, Praetorian Guarda, 
Argonauts, Decemviriil, 
ARCHITECTURE AND ENGINEERING. 
Aqueduct, Caatle, Ionic (order), Pier, 
Arabian (order), Chancel, Macadamize, Pontoon Bridge, 
Arch, Colonnade, Medim val (order), Porteullis, 
Architecture, Cofier Dam, Mortise, Portico, 
Attic (order), Composite (order), | Mosque, Pulpit, 
Balcony, Corinthian (order), | Mont Cenis Tun- Quirinal, 
Bay Window, Dome, nel, Railroad, 
Bridge (Histery of), | Doric (order), Norman (order), Renaissance, 
Buttress, Early English (or- Parapet. Ridge Piece, 
Canal, der), Parthenon, Suez Canal, 
Canopy, Hoosac Tunnel, Pedestal, Tubular Bridge. 
BIBLICAL AND CHURCH HISTORY. 
Abbey, | Arian Aaté da Fe, Greek Church. 
Abyssinian Chareh Ark of the Cove- | Baptists, Inquisition, 
Adoration, nant, Beg hards, Jesuits 
Allah. Armenians, Buddhism. Lollnrds, 
Amen, Ascension, Christianity, Lutherans, 
Anabaptists, Ascetics, Congregationalists Millennium. 
Anathema, Athannsian Creed, | Disciples of Christ, | Mohamedanism, 
Anglican Churches, Atheist, Dissenters, Morinoms, 
Apoealy » Atonement, Druids, (Ecumenical Coum 
Apocr DNA. Augsburg  Confes- | Fire-worshippers, cil. 
Archbishop, sion, Gnosties, Paganism. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN BIOGRAPHY. 


Alexander te Cate. Goethe, Peter the Great, 
Great, Cleopatra, Grattan, Henry, Peter the merni 
Archimedes, Columbus, Hannibal Richard Coeur de 

Aristotie, Confucius, Haroun al Raschid, Lion, 

Aspasia, Constantine, Herodotus, Romulus, 

Barbarossa, Fred- | Copernicus, Homer Sir Walter Scott, 
eric, Cromwell, Oliver, Josephine, Sir William Wal- 

Beatri Demosthenes, Lincoln, Abraham, Ince, 

Bismarek, Diogenes, Lucretia, Solyman the Mag- 

Frederick the | Mohamed, niticent. 
€ sonar, Great, Napoleon Stuart, Mary. 


Caligula, Galileo, O'Connell, Daniel, 


A few only, from many hundred topics on these subjects, that are con- 
tained in THIS CYCLOPEDI As 


Arizona, 
Assyria, 
Athens, 
Australia, 
Austrian, 
Babylonia, 
Brazil, 
California, 


Cart e. 
. 
China, 


Aend 

Acrostic, 

Allegory 
Alliteration, 
Almanac, 
Anthology, 
Aramaic Language, 
mean Language, 
Bibliographer, 
Calendar, 
Cambridge Univer- 
sity, 


Agate, 
Alabaster; 
Alluvium, 
Amber, 
Anthracite, 
Antimony, 
Arsenic, 
Asbestos, 
Asphalt, 
Basalt, 

Bou Ider, 
Caleareoas, 


Aerolites, 
Aurora Borealis, 
Clouds, 

Comets, 

Cyclone, 


w 

Earthquake, 

Equatorial 
rent, 

Fog. 


Cur 


Acco mm odutiou 


all, 
Administration, 
Adultery, 
Affirmation, 
Agent, Alien, 
Arbitration, 


Assignment, 
Attainder, 


Allopethy, 
3 
Apothecary, 
Autopsy, 
Bladder, Blood, 
Bowels, Brain, 
Cesarean Opern- 
Cautery, ‘tion, 
Cerebellum, 
Cinchona, 
Circulation of the 
Bieod, 


COUNTRIES, STATES, AND CITIES. 


| 


| 


Egypt, Macedonia, 
Et gland, Mexico, 
France, New Mexico, 
Germany, Norway, 
Hindostan, Paris, 
Hungary, Poland, 
India, E 
Irelaud, Prussia, 

apan, Rome, 
Lombardy, Russia, 

ndon, 
LITERATURE. 
Chaldaic Lan- Epic, 

Er age, Euphuism, 
Chinese Language, | Extravaganza, 
Coptic Language, CENE 
Copy right, Gesta Romanorum, 
Critic, Golden Legend, 
Decameron, Greek Language, 
Didactic, Hicrogisp les, 
Elocution, Homeric Poems, 
F Idea, Idealism, 
English Literature, Impromptu, 

GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. 


Carboniferous Age, 

Carnelian, 

Coal, 

Conglomerate, 

Copper, 

Copperas, 

Coral Coral 
Islands, 

Corunduin 

Crater and Voleano, 

Denudation, 


Diamond, 

Drift and Erosion, 
Flint and Fossils, 
Gneiss and Granite, 


Gold and Silver 
Ore. 

Graphite (Plum - 
bago» 

Great Ice Age, 

Gypeam 

Iron and Lead, 


METEOROLOGY AND ZOOLOGY. 


Gulf Stream, Whirlwind, 
Hail, Wind. 
Metcors, 
Rain and Rainbow, | Alligator, 
Sargasso Sea, Alpaca Goat, 
Simoon, Anaconda, 
Snow, Baboon, 
Thander, Beaver, 
Tides, Bee. 
Volcano, Bi 
Waterspout, Buffalo, 
LAW. 

Bankruptcy, Contract, 
Bigamy, Crime, 
Bill, Bond, Deed, 
Bribery, Brief, Defamation, 
Broker, Insurance, 
iud beg International Law, 
Casus Fortuitus, Joint Stock Com- 
Caveat, Cause, panies, 
Civil Law, Jury, 
Client, Levari Faeias, 
Contempt, Lex Talionis, 

PHYSIOLOGY AND MEDICINE. 
Conenssion, Horrors, Hunger, 
Consumption, Hydrophobia, 
Contagion, Idiocy, Insanity, 
Croup, Cupptag, Laughing-gas, 


Death, Delirium, 
Delirium Tremens, 
Diarrhea, Diet, 


Gastric Juice, 
Head, Headaeh 

ena e ache, 
Heart, H n, 


Life. Ligament, 
Liver, Lung, 
Malaria, 
Melancholy, 
Mortification, 
Nervous System, 
Neuralgie, 


Turkey, 

Tyre and Sidon. 

United Sta 

Washington 
tory, 

Wyoming 
tery. 


erri. 


Terri- 


Inductive Philoso- 
phy, 

Invocation, 

Latin Laws and 
Literature, 

Lexicolog 

Literati, 
ture, 

Logic, Logon, 

Lyric Poetry, 

Melodrama. 


i Litera- 


Lias and Marl, 
Marble 
Meerschau m, 
Mercury, 
Metamorphic, 


Mie 

Old Red Sandstone. 
Petroleum, 

Rock Salt, 
Soapstone, 
Sulphar. 


Camel, 
Crinoids, 

Deer, 

Fish, 

Giraffe, 

un popetam us, 


Lion, 
Musk-Ox, 
Ostrich. 


Libel, Lien, 
Limitations, 
Locum Tenens, 
Medical Jurispru- 
dence, 
Mortgage, Patents. 
Perjury, 
Pleading, 
Recognizance, 
Reversion 
Supreme Court. 


Olfactory Nerves, 
Phiebotomy, 
Plague, 
Post-Mortem, 
Psychology, 
Puberty, Pulse, 
Puerperal Fever, 
Purgative, Pus, 
Poisons, 
Trichina Spiralis, 
Whooping-Ocagh. 


A few only, from many hundred 
tained in THIS CYCLO 


ics on these subjects, that are con- 


EDI. 


MILITARY AND NAUTICAL. 


Adjatant, Artillery, Battalion, Cannon, 
Admiral, Artillery Flying, Battering ram Capitulation, 
Airgun, Artillery Park, Battery ‘loating), Capatan, 
Ambuscade, Back—Astern, Breech-loader, Captain, 
Amidship, Back and Fill, Bilge-water, Clenring-house, 
Archery, Backstays Blockade, Fortification, 
Armada, Ball Cartridge, Bombardment, Lifepelt, 
Armor, Bandolier, Bowspri Lifeboat, 
Army, Barracks, Break water, | Lighthouse, 
Anchor, Barricade, Brig, Buoy, O ance, 
Arquebuse, Bashi Hazouks, Calibre, 
CURIOSITIES AND SUPERSTITIONS. 

Alhambra, Horatii and Cu- The Peasants’ War, Fairies, 
Bastille, ratii, The Tugenbund, Magi 
Bowie-knife, Infernal Machine, | Thugs, Lamaism, 
Colossus of Rhodes, Know-Nothings, Alchemy, Metempsy ehosis, 
Credit Mobilier, Leaning Tower of | Amazons, Occult Sciences, 
Dance of Death Pisa, Asmodeus, Perpetual Motion. 
Field of the Cloth | Mammoth Cave, Astrology, Phoenix, 

of Goid, Psychie Force, Augury, Pygmies 
Fingal’s Cave, Pyramids, Basilisk, Rosicrucian 
Fra Diavolo, Sphynx, Death-watch, Sorcery and Witch: 
Giant's Causeway, | Tarpeian Rock Demonology, craft, 
Hanging Gardens, | The Manin the Iron Divination, 
Herculaneum and| Mask, Evil Eye, 

Pompeii, 


PHYSICS AND NATURAL PHENOMENA.» 


Aeronautics, Blue Light, 
Air-engine, Boiling, 
Arehimedes (Prin- | Camera Lucida, 
eiple of), Camera Obscura, 
Artesian Well, Capiliary  Attrac- 
Atmosphere, tion, 
Aurora Borealis, Central Forees 
Avalanche, Centre of Gravity, 
Balistie Pendulum, | Centrifugal Force, 
Balloon Compensation Pen- 
Barometer, dulum, 


Battery (Galvanic), | Condensation, 


Electricity, 
Electro-magnetism 
Freezing, 
Galvanism, 
Glaciers, 
Heat. 
Hydrometer, 
Ice, 

Ignis Fatuus, 
Leyden Jar, 
Light, 
Lightning, 


Magnetism, 

Matter 

Ref raction. 

Regelation, 

Specifie Gravity, 

Spectrum aa Lea 

Spontaneous eme 
eration, 

Thunder, 

Tides, 

Trade Winds, 

Whirlwind. 


MECHANICS AND MANUFACTURES. 


Automaton, Copperp late, Fire-escape, 
Blast-furnace, Copying Machine, | Fireplace, 
Blow-pipe, Coupling Cylinder, | Japanning, 
Book Derrick, Dyeing, Kaleidoscope, 
Book binding, Dredging Machine, | Lithography, 
Calculating Ha- Drill, Dial, Mill, Milling, 
chine, Far Trumpet, acm pape 
Calendering Embroidery, Oscillation, 
Carding Machine, Engraving Painting, 
Carpet, Ga vanized Iron, Paper-making, 
Chronometer, Hydraulic Press, Pen, Pencil, 
Cleck Fire-engine, Persian Wheel, 
Cog, Cog-wheel, 
SOCIAL CUSTOMS AND POLITICS. 
Agrarian Laws, “Court of Love," Jugglers, 
Ambassador, Dancing, J aries. 
Aristocracy, Democratic Party, | Knighthood, 
Association, Diamonds, HKnow-Nothings, 
Autocracy, Divorce, Libraries (Famous), 
Balance of Power, | Dumb Alphabet, Loco-foco 
Banks and Bank.|Dwelling, Long Parliament, 
ing (History of Embalming, Lotteries, 
Barber: History of), | Etiquette, Lynch Law 
Bath (History of), Eunuchs, Marringe (History 
Buecanee Fandango, of), 


rs, 
Burial (History of), 


Feudal System, 
Calendar (History 


Foundling Hospi- 


of), tal, 
Capital Punish- | Freemasonry, 
men Guerillas, 
Celibacy, Gypsies, 
Chival anseatic League, 
Civil Law (Histery | Heptarchy, 
of), Heraldry, 
Commerce, Holy Alliance 


ern 


Communism, Hospital 
Gel perstive Becie-| (Knights), 


Money (History of), 
Money Orde 


Morgunatic Mar- 
riage 

Mon rni ng. 

Naturalization, 


Nepotism 

New Year's Day, 
Nullitication, 
"eder dd Games, 
Omnibus, 
Ontracisin, 


Pottery, 
Printing, 
Propeller, 
Refrigerator, 
Sewing-machine, 
Ship Building, 
Steam-en gine, 
Sugar an ufa 
i puis " 

elegrap 
Wheel and. Axle, 
Windmill, 


Patriarch, 
Patrician, 
Penitentiary, 
Platonic Love, 
Police, 
Political Economy, 
Polygamy, 
on (Histery 
01), 
Preemption 
Printing (History 
o 


) 
Pogilism, 
Salic Law, 
Sans Culottes, 
Senate 
Sernglio 
Spir tualism, 
Tattooing, 

eetotalism, 

emperance, 
Vehmic Court, 
Witehéraft. 


ABBREVIATIONS 
IN COMMON USE, OR ARBITRARILY USED IN THIS WORK. 


A. 


Abbrev............. Abbreviated, abbreviation. 
abt eco90o0c09990900990995 about. 


A. C. . . . (Anto Christum). Before Christ, 

A. D .. .. (Anno Domini). In tbe year of 
our Lord. 

Adj.-gen. sese... Adjutant- goueral. 

ad Dboue isses (ad libitum). At pleasure. 

adin oo... .... ldiininistration. 

E., t. . HH. Aged. 

Agr., Ag rio... ... Agriculture. 

A. H . 2 . (nu Heir). In the yoar of 
the Hegira. 

Alan. ... . Alabama. 

Alex.. e . Alexander. 

Alg., Algeb.. oe Algebra. 

all.. . alliance. 

I ,OOultitude. 

A. M. ... (Ante Meridiem), before noon; 
(Anno Mundi}, in the year of 
the world; and (Artum Magia- | 
ter, Master of Arts. 

Am., Amer........Americaou, 

amt . ninount, 

anal. .. . .. . analysis. 

Auut ... . .. Anatomy. 

Ahne. enn — ancient. 

Anc. Geop ......... Ancient Geography. 

ans.. . . ANZ WEF, 

anon . .. . DONY MOUS, 

Antiq.... ... Antiquities. 

Apl., Apr..........April. 

Ag. creen (Aqua), Water. 

A RK ͤ (Auno Reyni). In the year of the 
reign. 

Ar., Arnb........... Arabic, 

AD Ki A uoo: Associate of the Royal Academy. 

Arbor........ — Arboriculture. 

Arch ........ Sense ade Architecture. 

Archieol ............ Archrology. 

Arith aeri oce s red Arithmetic. 

Ark Arkansas. 

Arm., Armen. . Arinenian. 

Armor evsdao re Armorican, 

arrond .............arrondissement, 

APU e n article. 

A. S., Ang. Sax.. Anglo-Saxon, 

Ast., Astron. ...... Astronomy. 

Astrol ... 2222 Astrology. 

8380. t.... . Hs ISER DO 

at. weight. atoinio weight. 

A. U. C.. . (Anuo Urbis Condit). In the 


year from the building of the 
city; i. e. Rome. 
Aug... . .. . August. 
av... . . . s Average. 
, voces, .... av Oirdupois. 


B. 


eas „5 ta 


B. A. vi p M of Arts. 


bal. . . . . Dalance. 

Bank. . Banking. 

Bap., Bapt. . .. . . Baptist, 

Bürs aou barrels. 

Bart ...... ...... . . Baronet, 

bbls . „ ees. DATTELS. 

B. C ain vereqee bees Before Christ. 

BGC Bachelor of Civil Law. 
B. FR Bachelor of Divinity. 

DUE era vedax eei Belgio, Belgian. 
Be nj.. . . . Benjamin. 
Berk . Berksbire. 
Dee ..... between. 
Bib. Hit Biblical Literature. 
VIDI was Bibliography, 
F Biography. 
ohbem eee Bohemian. 
Bet —— Botany. 

BEAZ essiens Brazilian. 
| Bret seseseee . Breton. 
| Prig.-gen...........Brigadier-general. 
Brit . British. 
Brumm .. . Brumaire. 

Busen xe bushels. 

B (Beata Virgo). The Blessed Vir 


gin 
Blessed Virgin Mary. 


C. 


C., o. . . Capital; also, century, chapter, 
and centigrade. 

Gal . . California. 

Can., cant... ... Canton. 

COP . . . . (ift. 

— vatos capital. 

. 2 2 Cambridge. 

Canb....... . . . Caubistry 

capt. ..... Cnptain. 

Car....... e ( Carotua). 

Car arzt. 

Card.. .. Cardinal. 

Car. Ind. e Carib Indian. 

Carp. e Carpentry. 

Cath............ see Catholic, 

C. B................. Companion of the oath. 

(E C isses . - Civil Engineer. 

Celt. ......... ....... Celtic. 

cent.... ... century. 

C. H......... ........ Court- House. 

ee eere, Chapter ; also, church. 

Chald ...............Chaldaic, Chaldee. 


B. V. M.. 


Chapter. 


Charles. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


Chap ............... Chapter. 
Chas ...... .......... Charles. 
Chem ............... Chemistry. 


Chin sess cies Chinese. 

Chr ......... .. . Christian. 

Chron., Chronol..Chronclogy. 

CITO.. seso sees eseese Circle. 

Civ. Engin......... Civil Engineering. 

Civ. Law.... . .. . Civil Law. 
olim... . . ... Climate. 

G0 2 county. 

F .. Company. 

Col.. . . . o.. Colonel; also, Colonies. 
Coll vccesscccccces .. College. 

Cont e Commerce. 

COMP . ..... . . . . . Composition. 

Comp. Anat. Comparative Anatomy. 


Com, Ver........... Common Version. 
Conch............... Conchology. 

Confed ..... ........ Confederation, 
Conn.. . - Connectiout. 
Const...... ...... ... Constitution. 

eonstel ..............constellation. 
Copt......... ........Coptio. 

Cor. .. Corinthians. 
Corn...... eee. -Cornish. 

eorrupt ...... ..... Corrupted, corruption. 
Cosmog ............Cosmography. 
3 n oredit. 

Crystall ...... ...... Crystallography. 
C. 8. A.... . ... Confederate Eaton of America. 
Ct.... . . Connecticut, 
et. . .. cent; also, centum, a hundred. 
ots. . . oo oOo. COD. 

curios .. . ... ouric sities. 

o t. .. 8 hundred weight. 

CY e...... .... Cyolopedia; also, cycle. 


D. 


p CRAT L aiai] eee eee died. 

d.. . .. . .. days; also, & penny (denarius. 
Dan: .. Danish, and Daniel. i 
D. C... -— € ..Distriot of Columbia. 

D. C. L............ Doctor of Civil Law. 

D. D ..... ......... «Doctor of Divinity. 


Deo. 8 December. 

deg .................. degree, or degrees. 
dec. ...... 0 , declination. 

Del sa as Tr «s. Delaware. 

Dem ............ .... Democrat, Democratic. 
dep., dept..........department. 

deriv sses essere cess derivation. 

desc. e description. 


Deut ...... Deuteronomy. 
diag...... . . . . . diagnosis. 


diam eee. diameter. 
Dict. .................Dictionary. 
dim eaesee eee eee diminutive. 


Diplom ...... .......Diplomaoey, Diplomatice, 
dist... ......... . district. 
PFF Divinity. 
div........... .......diviaion. 
do . . . (ij / to). 
Kol ceris, dollars. 
Dom. Econ ........ Domestic Economy. 
dos... . . .. dozen. 
Dr. ... . Doctor. 
I E dehtor; debit; also, drams. 
7 8 
833 .. (Dull Segno). From the Sign. 
5 — Dutch. = 
WIE- eee penny weights. 
Dynam........ DITE D 


The same. 


E. 


E. . . . . . eee East; eastern; eastward 
eũI . 2 , nch. 
FH Ecclesiastes. 


Eccl we eee CCiesiastical. 

Eccl. Hist.. . . .. Ecolesiastical History. 
S E RRME edition. 

Ain; seda Edinburgh. 


Educ........... TP Ed ucation. 
Edw. TOIITIETEPPI Edward. 


e A PR (e. cen gratiâ). For example 
Egypt. Egyptian, 
EEC Enst India; East Indies. 
E. I 0 estes: East India Company. 
Elec., Elect... ... Electricity. 

Elect. Biol... .. Eleetro- Biology. 

elev. ......... endes elevation. 

BUS EE Elizabeth. 

Emp. . Emperor. 

Encyoc. ............. Encyclopedia. 

Encyc. Brit. Encyclopedia Britannica, 
Eng. sace England; English. 
Engrav............. Engraving. 

Eng. sq. m. English square miles. 
Eng. stg............ English sterling. 
Engin. . Engineering. 

Entom. ............ Entomology. 

EXp..ue access Exports. 

joi —Ó extent. 

Eph., Ephes...... Ephesians. 

Epiph........ ...... Epiphany. 

Epis. .............-- Episcopal. 


eq. · . . .... . . .... equal, or equivalent, 


equiv ...... .. equivalent. 


Esd. P Esdras. 

estim...... — estimated. 

eto. .. . . . (et cœtera). And so on; and the 
rest. 


Ethiop. ............ Ethiopio. 
Etrus. . . . . . Etruscan. 


et e.. . e er (et sequentia). And tbe following. 
Etymol...... ...... Etymology. 
e. q . example. 


Ex., Exod......... Exodus. 
Exch....... ......... Exchange  exobequer. 
exors . executors. 


Ezek....... . Ezekiel. 


F. 


F., Fah., Fahr. ... Fahrenheit. 
fam ess. fim ily. 


Far Farriery. 

By A. S. ee Fellow of the Bociety of Arta, 

these ieeceéns fathoms. 

Feb. February. 

[HL co dae ipa rcu feminine, 

Feud...... m Feudal. 

F. G. S... ..... Fellow of the Geological Se 
ciety. 

fig., Fig...........-. Figure. 

Fin Finance; Finances. 

Finn. Finnish. 

H . florin. 

Fla. ..... . . Florida, 

Flem .. . Flemish. 

TOl oco uisvevEd reni folio. 

Form ... formula. 

Fort., Fortif. . .. Fortification. 

fert esse ss» fortified. 

Fr. .. . French; also, franses, 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


F. R. C. S. . ..... Fellow of the Royal College of | imper. .............. imperative. 
Surgeons. Imp. .. .. . . Importa. 
ig francs. in ins oe inae inches. 
F. R. G. B. .. ... Fellow of the Royal Geographical | incog.......... ... (incognito). Unknown. 
j Society. Ind.... . Indian; Indiana. 
Fris... seseo . Frisian. indep...... ... . . aL aude 
F. R. 8...... . . .. Fellow of the Royal Society. Ind. Ter...... ..Indian Territory. 
F. S A.... . ... Fellow of the Sooiety of Arts or|inhab .. inhabitants. 
Antiquaries. j| Irish 
F dort I Isaiah. 
* . e. ee, feet. It., es Italian. 
G. J. 
GS Georgia. Jan . . . January. 
Gael.......... 4 8 7 8 Gaelic JAY sirve — . Javanese, 
Gal. e Galatians. Jer. .. . .. . Jeremiah. 
e eccesso .. gallon Join. . . ... . Joinery. 
Kall gallons. Josh. e soono Joshua. 
Galv. oo eren Galvanism. Judg Judges. 
Gard...... ........ Gardening. 
G. C. B............ Grand Cross of the Bath. 
Gn soes -. General ; also, Genesis. K 
gen . ... . . . genus; genera. . 
5 K. C. B... Knight Commander of the Bath 
Geog...... sce. Geography, 0 . G night of the Garter 
; : Kil., Kilom....... „ Kilometre. 
geog. m.... ... geographical miles. Kant, Kt. Knivht. 
Geol. ...... .. Geology. K i K E ck 
Geom...... n. Geometry. y ssepe p EPUM 
Ger., Germ......... German. 
Goth Gothic. 
GOY..ci serere serus Governor. L 
Gov.-gen........... Governor- general. : 
Govt. . . e Sovernm ent. [E.. .. ETE he Englis 
Gr. oos 8 Greek. ü m sterling: ee 
gr. . . . . gravity ; also, grains. L. and Lat Latin. 
Gram. . ...... .ͤ Grammar. La .......... . . .... Louisiana. 
Gr. Hist............ Greek History. L. Lat.............-. Low Latin; also, Law Latin. 
Gun........ . .. ... Gunnery. Lat. or lat.......... latitude. 
Ib. . . . . . .. (Abra). A pound in weight. 
Des Legislation. 
H I Lettish. 
7 Lern .. Leviticus 
h. . . . . ... height; also, hours. L. I...... Long Island. 
Habek. ............ Habskkuk: i „: (Liber). Book. 
Hantss N lieut . . . lieutenant. 
Heb. ....... . Hebrew. lieut.-col......... „ lieutenant-colonel. 
H. E. I. C... . . Honorable East India Company. lieut.-gen. . . ...... lieutenant-general. 
Her Heraldry. lieut.-gov........... lieutenant-governor. 
Her. Hist..........Heroie History. Linn.................Linnean. 
hhds. ........ q hogsheads. Lit.... .. . . Literature. 
Hind iscceev Hindostanee. Lithog .............. Lithography. 
Hist. e. .. History. Eit het Lithotomy. 
H. M. . .. . ... .. His (or Her) Majesty. n e cia doctor). Doctor of Laws. 
H. M. S. His og . Logio. 
Belus ee ee log Lond. cas Londop: 
Hon EET, Honorable. lon., long ————l . longitude. 
Horol. .............. Horology. 
Hort.. Horticulture. 
Hung. .............. Hungarian. M 
Hyd., Hydraul.. .Hydraulies. ° 
Hydrog...... ...... ; X , ] 
Hydros, E 57 FC mile, miles; also, married. 
Hyg. Hygiene. N . .. Monsieur. 
MK ... Master of Arta. 
Mac Maccabees. 
Mach. . Machinery. 
J. Mad Madame. 
Mag Magnetism; also, Magazine. 
Tes. „ —Ó Icelandic N Major. 
Ichth...... . i Maj.-gen ........... Major-general. 
$e e. . 6e (id est). That is. Malay .............. ..Malayan. 
ETC Illinois. Man Manege. 
imp. galls.....,..,.imperial gallons. ' Manuf., Manufs.. Manufacturing ; manufactures, 


ABBREVIATIONS. 

Mar. . . .. .. . Maroh ; also, Maritime, and Ma- Ord................ .. Ordnanoe. 

rine. Ornith........... . . Ornithology. 
Mar. Law.......... Maritime Law. OE . . ... Old Style. 
Marit ...... .......-. Maritime. Oxf., Oxon......... Oxford. 
MAI TE Marquis. 02...... . . OUDCES 
Mass, ...... ......... Massachusetts. O. G. . Old German. 
Math e ee Mathematics. 
M Matthew. 


M. D.. . . ..... ( Medicine Doctor). Doctor of 


Medieine. 


„„ Maine, 
Mech................ Mechanics. 
ME cssersdeacuses Medicine. 
Met., Metaph..... Metaphysics. 
Metall .............. Metallurgy. 
Meteor . . .. Meteorology. 
Mer eese Mexican. 
Meth Pisas vectus Methodist, 
Mich ass PEE . Michigan. 
Mil, siisi e eee Military. 
Min.. ... seise Mineralogy. 
Min... . 88 88 , minutes. 
inn.... eee Minnesota. 
Miss . . .. Mississippi. 
MI e Mademoiselle. 
Mo. ... . . . . Missouri. 
Mod ru Modern. 
Mod. L. . . Modern Latin. 
Mons. .. esses... Monsieur. 


Surgeons. 

MSS. . esee. Manuscripts. 
Mt. LLL . . eee MOUNE. 
mts, mins. . ., mountains. 

us. ... . e Musio. 
Uyt., Myth........ Mythology. 
: eiii TRA North. 
e Hist........... Natural History. 
555 ord. . . Natural order. 
vat. N autical. 
x 25.9 menee Naval. 
"s 11 51 EN Navigation. 
X ‘woe PRA: North Carolina. 
x N vi vesc Nebraska. 
2 e E" mses Nehemiah, 
eae -»New Hampshire. 
= . . eee New Jersey. 
Mond —-(Wen sequitur). It does not follow. 


N. Pr NUUS Norman. 
Nor? Norm. Fr. N orman French. 
Nor ..... Norwegian. 


Nm 8 
8. eese eip sa ew Style. 
Jan Numb. .. N a 
= = ives sores, Numismatios. 
Y qM .. New York. 
. eee. New Zealand. 


0. 
80 ord. ., 8 . order. 


ob mee (obiit). Died. 
"mee usus ODSOlEtO, 
Ü LIE ee b. 
„eee le Freno l 
Qd Tet... -Old Testament. 
eee Old measurement. 
Opt........ s Optio, 


Ec 


b: prov.... poreo provinoes, 

2. .. . . Pennsylvania. 

Paint ne . Painting. 

Pal., Palwon. .... Paleontology. 

par e ues arish. 
athol............... Pathology. 

P Cries incites Privy Councillor. 

Penn., Penna...... Pennsylvania. 

Per., Pers... . ... Persian; Persic. 

Perfum ....... ...... Perfumery 

22 sessseseese. Perspective. 

Feruv. e . .. Peruvian. 

y c .. Portuguese. 

Pharm. . Pharmacy 

Ph. D................(Philosophire Doctor). Doctor of 

Philosophy. 

EHI Philosophy. 

Phila......... .......Philadelphia. 

Philol Philology. 


Philos...... . . . Philosophy. 
Photog..............Photograp. y. 
Phren...............Phrenolog". 
Phy., Phya......... Physics. 
Physiol............. Physiology. 

— — n plural. 

O.. eee eee . . . Portuguese. 
Post. see Poetry. 
Pol... . . . . . Politios; also, Polish, 
Pol. Econ..........Political mconomy. 


Pop...... ............Populaticn. 
pp.... . .. . . principal; also, pages, 
res. ess asesore residency. 
ll — resident, 
rin... . . .. principal. 
TiDt....ssse erneut rinting. 
TIV ..ccccoce . . privatio. 


rod... . . . Products; productions, 
Prof.................. Professor. 


Pros. € Prosody. 
Prot Protestant. 
Prov.................Provengal; also, Proverts. 
prov ..... "S pd provinoes. 
PS. .. . Psalms. 
Psyoh...... . . .. Psychology. 

OD: cce reis ublicatic n; published 

ub. Doo. . Public documents. 


un *?090909 0909909090 ...puncheons, 
yrotech............ Pyrotechnics; Pyroteohny. 


Q. 


Q. C...... Queen's Counsel, 
QT8...... veces .. ... uartert. 

qs... ... .. Juarts. 

9. v... . . . . . .. (guod vide). Which see. 


| K 


R. A. .... .. Royal Academician. 
rad .. . . (radiæ). Root; also, radica), 
Ref...... ........... References. 
Reg... . .. . Register. 

Reg. Prof..........Regtus Professor. 


Regt...... . . ... Regiment. 


ABBREVIATIONS, 


Rel., Relig......... Religion. 


FFC Rivers, 

R. M. .. . Roy ul Mail. 

R Ne . „- Roval Navy. 
Rom......... ........ toman ; Romans. 
Rom. Antiq........ Roman Antiquities. 
Rom. Cath......... Roman Catholic. 
RR .. Railroad. 

R., and Russ. Russian. 


8. 


S. . ... . . South; also, Saint. 
8. . . .. .. . Sueceeded; also, shillings. 
Sam. . . . . Samuel, 
Sansk................ Sanskrit. 

BRE Sd cna S Saturday 

Sax. . . Saxony. 

S. C... .. .. .. South Carolina. 

Scot .. . . . Scottish. 

Serip., Script... ., Scripture, 

Seulp. ..... . ... Sculpture, 

Seo... .. . .. Sceretary. 
Se. . Seconds; also. section. 
Sep., Sept...... .. September. 


Lee n (sequentia). The following. 


Serv... . . .. . . Serviun. 

B. dequo gravity. 
33 nillings. 
SAY... . e. Slavonic., 

B. . .. dun re miles. 
Sp., Span....... Spanish. 

Bp. Br., spee. grav. apeoiſie gravity. 
Bport................ Sporting. 

Bq. ft.... . ... square feet. 

sq. in., sq. ins. . square inches. 
5d. m...... . . . Square miles. 
. Yds . . . . Sd unre yards. 
St. ..... Saint, 


Stat. . . .. Statute: Statuary; Statistics, 


Stg.. . .. Sterling. 
Supp. . . . . .. Supplement. 
Supt.................. Superintendent, 
Dg COEM Surgery. 
Spts....—.—.—.. .- Spirits. 
Surf. . . e. Surface. 
Surv.. ...... . . Surveying. 
Sw., Swed..........Swedish. 
Syn... . .. . . . Syntax. 
Synop. ... .. Synopsis. 
Syr. . . Syrine. 
Sys. eee . . System. 


T. 


7. . . . . .... Tons; tonnage. 
temp.. . ..... temperature. 
Tenn................. Tennessee. 
term... . . termination. 
Tut c Letonia 

Tex. ... . TEXAS. 
Theol................. Theology. 
Thess............ ... Thessalonians. 


Tim. e . . . Timothy. 
Pires e Tita: 
Dh 0b 
tom.... . . . . tome or volume. 
tonn. .... ., tonnage. 
Topog...... ......... Topography. 


ing] MN 2 2 . tributaries, 
IS . Trinity. 
Turk. asnes. Turkish. 
UW D. a senssnscvusesteaceas townshig 


Ty DUR aei -Typog. 


D. 


U. K. . .. . .. United Kiagdom. 
Unit .. Unitarian. 
Univ. TA University. 

U 


V. 


v.. . . . . . Verses. 
Va. .. .. Virginia, 

VRP. dens...........vapor density. 
S Venery. 

Vet. Rurg............ Veterinary Surgery. 
Vice- Pres... ........ Vice-President. 
vill..... e . village. 

Visct. . . . Viscount. 
via... .. (videlicet). Namely. 
vol., vols ........... volume, volumes. 
Vt... . .. Vermont. 

vulg. . Y ul garly; vulgate. 


W. 


8 * .. ... West; also, Welsh. 
Wash. Ter . . Washington Territory. 
o ast India; West Indica 
Wis...... eec nens Wisconsin. 

W. Rid. . ... West Riding. 

W. J..... ... .. Washington Territory. 
W. Va. .. . ... West Virginia. 


X. 


Xmas. ee 200 «e» Christmas, 


Y. 


yd., yds............ yard, yards. 
Irs... .... . . . Y OAIB. 


Z. 


Zach. . . .. . . Zacharias. 
Zech... . Zechariah. 
Zeph...... .. - Zephaniah. 
Zoàl......... . . Z2200l0g y. 


tr. trans... ..... translation; also, transactions 


ANATOMY. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE FACIAL NERVE 
AND OF THE BRANCHES OF THE 
CERVICAL PLEXUS. 


1, The facial nerve at its emergence from 
the stylo-mastoid foramen. 2, Temporal 
branches communicating with (3) the frontal 
branches of the fifth or trifacial nerve. 4, Infra- 
orbital branches, communicating with (5) the 
infra-orbital branches of the fifth nerve. 6, 
Maxillary branches communicating with (7) 
the mental branch of the fifth nerve. 8, Cer- 
vico-facial branches. 9, The spinal accessory 
nerve giving off a branch to trapezius 
muscles, 


BASE OF THE SKULL. 


1, Hard palate, formed by the palate 
cesses of the superior maxi -- bone. 2, 2, 
Palate bones. 3, Vomer, dividing the open- 
ings of the posterior nostrils. 4, Zygomatic 
fossa. 5, Basilar process of the occipital bone. 
6, Foramen magnum, through which the 
spinal cord passes. 7, Foramen ovale. 8, 

lenoid fossa, in which the head of the lower 
aw bone lies. 9, External auditory foramen. 


10 Carotid foramen of the left side. 11, Sty- 


loid process. 12, Mastoid process. 13, One 
of the condyles of the occipital bone. 


THE LEFT SHOULDER-JOINT 
AND ITS CONNECTIONS, 


1, The clavicle, or collar bone. 2, The acro- 
mion process. 3. The coracoid process. 4, The 
ca pe 5, The coraco-humeral 
ligament. 6, Thetendons of the biceps muscle. 
7, The shaft of the humerus, or arm bone. 8, 
The greater tuberosity of the humerus. 9, The 


lesser tuberosity. 10, The neck of the scapula. 
11, The anterior scapula, 


surface of the 


THE UPPER SURFACE OF THF 
TONGUE, SHOWING THE PAPILLZ. 


1, The raphé or mesial line. 2, 2, The 
a parts. 3, The tip. 4, 4, The sides or 
edges. 5, 5, The V-shaped mass of circum- 
vallate papille. 6, The foramen cecum. 7, 
The mucous glands at the root of the tongue. 
8, The epiglottis. 9, 9, 9, The frzna epiglot- 


7 


tides. 10, 10, The greater horns of the hyoid 


ANATOMY. 


ANATOMY OF THE EYE. 


1, Cornea. 2, Anterior chamber of the eye. 
3, Crystalline lens. 4, The iris. 5, The vitreous 
humor. 6, Retina. 7, Choroid. 8, Sclerotic. 
9, Optie nerve. 10, The superior and the inferior 
rectus. 11, Cranium. 12, The superior and the 
inferior eyelid. 13, Orbit. 14, Conjunctiva. 


TRANSVERSAL VIEW OF THE THO- 
RACIC AND ABDOMINAL CAVITIES. 


1, Heart. 2, 2, Lungs, drawn sideways to 
show the heart. 3, Diaphragm. 4, Liver. 5, 
Gall-bladder. 6.Stomach. 7, Small intestine. 


8, Colon. 


A, Lens. B, Aqueous humor. C, Vitreour 
humor. D, Retina. E, Iris. F, Choroid. G, 
Sclerotica. H, Cornea. I, Optio nerve. K, Cil 
iary process and muscle. 


BREAST. 
Lactiferous ducts, dissected out and injected. 


CAVITY OF THE EAR. CHYLE-VESSELS OF THE MESENTERY. 


this letter at the head of our alpha- 
of most of the parent tongues, is 
doubtless due to its pre-eminence as a vowel; thus, 


while originally symboliz a single sound only, it 
has become in the English the exponent of 
at least four well-defined and independent sounds; as 


cam, rather. It again frequently occurs in 


bear, vaunt, 

strait. Moreover, it is also met with in many 

in association with other vowels where its vocal 
is al d nsed 


seat, beam. Hence, the multifarious pronunciatory ap- 

ications of this letter in modern English have proba- 

ly — to the lingual difficulties which beset for- 
3 their attempts to master it. In grammar, 
this vowel, called the indefinite article, stands for one or 
any ; as, a tree. As a numeral, the Romans used A as 
a symbol for 500; and with a dash placed above it, thus 


fore Christ); A. D. for Anno Domi- 

egre gerer our Lord); A.H. for Anno Hegiræ 
RA of the Bogie) 5 ‘A. M. for Artium Magister 
be World) noon); and 


a also marks the same interval in the second octave. A, 
moreover, is the nominal of one of the natural modes, 
€ is the biade s note of the second string of the violin, 

lgebra, a, b, c, 
are ed to symbolize known quantities, in contra- 
distinction to the antipodal letters, z, y, z, representing 
eninown quantities. — In Commercial usage, A stands 
- the Abas irr letter of abbreviation of the A inglish 


"Mel PE accepté) plied rede bills of ex- 
A1 of iue 


change DRAI tion used in com- 


to indicate vessels regis- 
Tre in ed mer and equipment in Lloyd’s Reg- 
and Foreign Shipping ; thus a ship reg- 
d's Al for 14 years, is a warranty of 
Mito commercial character : — whence the phrase 
Lioyd's is sometimes used, in familiar conversa- 
r to describe some pos or thing as 

est standard of excellence 
tzerland, can. Unterwalden, falls into 


a 


* 
& 


1 


Pre 
a 
11 


AAR 


the Lake of the Four Cantons. — Also the name of sev- 
= pma rivers, or streams, of France, Germany, Rus- 


Aire. A seaport of Denmar v. Jut 
OPE, N a seaport Lon. 9° 55’ 38” E. idi 
Aalen, paea a » town of Würtemberg, 40 m. E. of 


Stut 
x rae ja river of of Switzerland, rises in the Grimsel, 
d falls into the Rhone opposite Waldshut. It fs cel- 

ala for its magnificent Fall of the Handeck, about 
12 m. from Meiringen, where it precipitates itself head- 
long into an abyss, ft. in depth. 

Anrau, dfc a town of Switzerland, C. of the cant. 
of Aargau ; 

V pei yi atl geo rias (Zodt.) See-OnrcTEROPUS. 


Anrd-wolf, (Zoél.) The Earth-wolf, a name 
Fee the UM rase of the Cape to the Protales 
of some qur Fei mein and the Viverra cristata, or 


Viverra of others. It is a carnivorous animal 
of South America, intermediate between the hysena 
and the civet, but which in general form and appear- 
ance more particularly resembles a diminutive species 
of the former. 

Aa Bn (ahr'gow,) & can. of ries b. E. by Zur- 
ich, y Basel, N. by 
the HRA and 8. by 
Lucerne; area, 587 8. 
m. It is diversified by 
hills, mountains, and 
valleys, and contains ` 

many fertile goo 


C. Aarau. Pop. 194,208, 
of which 104,167 are 
Protestants, and 88,424 - 
Catholics. 

Aarhuus, (chr’hooce,) < 
a seaport-town of Den- 
mark, prov. Jutland; = 
Lat. 9 27" N., Lon. = 
10° 12' 46" E. The har- = 
bor is small, but safe 
and convenient. Pop. 
12.116. = 

Aaron, (air'un.) ) rin = 
The elder brother of 
Moses, and the first 
high-priest of the Jews. 
D. on Mount Hor in the 
123d year of his age. 

Anron's Rod, (air'uns-rõd.) (Arch.) A rod witn the 
figure of a serpent twined around it, 


Fig. 1. — A GIRL OF AARGAD. 
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Abacineun, (ab- a· cis x [I. 


compartment of a mosaic paven 


ABA 


Abaco, (ab'a-ko.) The largest 
80 m. in length by 20 in breadt 
209 30' N., 


A 
abai 


Abanca 


Ab 


bacus, (à//a-Lüs.) [Lat., a counting- 


n. 76° 57’ W. Immediately W. of ity N. 
extremity lies Little Abuoo, which is 28 m. long. 

table.] (Artth. 
facilitating numerica 


An ancient instrument used for 


The npper, or top, moulding 
of the capital of a column, (A, 


reseinblance to a table, 


t serves 


for the architrave of the en- 


tablature 
it. — ( Mus 


cus, the structure and disposi- 


tion of the keys of a musical Mg. 2. — anacus. 


called from its sup- 
to form a wide bed 


immediately above 
.) Abacus harmoni- 


instrument. 


giving up 


batemen t, (a- men 


baddon, (a-bad/dun 
Satan; also, th 


Y, (a-bdn’kee.) a town o 
of same name, on the river Ab 
Cuzco; pop. 5,009, 

andonment, (a-b 


ure, or defeat, as of a writ. —T 


into a free 


hold after the death of the ten 
beir or devise, 


tho prompt pay ment of a debt 
debtor. — The reduction sometim 


house for 


the duties chargeable 


rpose of impeding the 


Fp uation consuming it. 


bas-BEN-ABDUL-MOTTALIB, (db-bds’,) uncle of 


cruelty and bloodthirstiness, he p 


fice, and elevated the Persian monarch 
Ab 


) (Seript.) The Destroy 
© bottomless pit. 

d. (a-bdse'zd.) Fr. abaisser, to 
(Her.) A term applied to the wings of eagl 


oe tips are depressed below the centre of the shield, or 
at. 
Abaka Kuan, (ab d- Kan.) Em 


dn dun- ment. 
or abandoning of all el 
Tescued property, which the owner must do before 
compensation can be demanded from the insurer. 

Abano, (ah-bin'no,) a town of N. Italy, 5 in. S. W. 


|; pap. 4,000. 

y) a ridge of lofty mountains between 
Ammon and Jordan, nearly opposite Jericlio, 
of its suIDInita, 


] (Arch) The square 
Islands, 


point 


lent, 


f the Bahama 


h; Lat. of the N. 


f Peru, cap. of a prov. 
ancay, 65 m. W. S. W. of 


2 


odern great ness. D. 1625, 


es, T. 


ing An- 


) (Mar. Ins.) The 
aims to any portion of 


u [oue when they 
5 eaded to a decia- 
e defect in form. — 
(Her.) A mark of dishonor in a coat of arms. Theonly 
in practice is the baston, q. v. 

Abatis, or Aparris, (d5-o-tig. ) [Fr.] ( 


Fort.) A species 
of fence placed in front of 4 breastwork, or 


On & glacis, 
advance of an attack- 
It is usually made of felled trees, with the 


f the dynasty of 
ERD, on the mur- 
Notwithstanding his 
roved powerful and 
» encouraged the trade 
shed an effective po- 
y to its highest 


down.] 
» when 


any 


ABD 


reign is regarded by Mohammedaus as the &olden age 
of their dominion., 


Abbeok 


oota, (db-be-o-koo'tá s | a large town of W 


Africa, cap. of the Eyba nation, 60 m. N. E. of Badagry 


in the Bight of Benin. Ip. about 50, 
A 


(ab’bes.) [Fr. a t^] (Eccl, Hist) The 


female superior or verness of a convent or nunnery. 


By a dec 


ree of the Council of Trent she must be of the 


age of 40 years, and have rofessed 8 ycars at least. 
Abbeville, (abl- veel) a fortified town of France dep 
mme, on the river Somme, 94 miles N.W. of Pari: 


Manuf. 
thedral 
example 


Textile goods, hosiery, Jewelry, Ac. The . 


is à magnificent ediflce; its facade, a splendic 


of the flamboyant Gothic, is deserveuly much 


extolled. Pop. 21,764. 
Abbeville, in & Carolina, a district bordering ~ 


eorgia, 


Abbey, (db de.) yr. abbaye.] (Excl. Hisl.) A monas 
tery or scciety of persons. of either sex, secluded from 


the worl 


perior, under the title ofa 


d, devoted to em and governed by a su. 
bot or abbess. The term was 


often applied, also, to the church attached to the estab- 
lishment. 


bbiategrasso, (ab-bé- #’s0,) a town of N. 


Italy, 14 
Abbli 


m. W.S.W. of Milan, 7 un. 8,923 


ibee, (2b-bé-tidb’bee,) the name of a lake, river, 


and trading-station in British N. America, near Hud- 
son's Bay. Lat. of station, 499 N., Lon. 780 10 W. 
Abbot, (dt.) [Heb. abba, father.] The superior or 


authority and insignia of the episcopal office, and taking 
their seats in councils: hence the mitred and croztered 


through 


ia used ; 
Abdalla 


— A. was 


bdera, 
near the 
pidity of 


eigns oft 


abbots. — The Abbot of Merule or Abbot of Unreason, in 


Lord of. Misrule in England. 
Abbreviation. (AH bre. re. d shun.) [From Lat. abbre. 
rio, I shorten.] A contracted manner of writing words 


rer, &c., they are to be repeated as many times 
as if they wera reduced to auch notes. An oblique dash 


the 2d, 3d, and 4th lines after an arpeggio, aig- 


nities that it ia So be repeated ; for quavers, a single dash 


for pios a double one, and 80 on. 
h, (ab-ddi'iáh,! the father of Mohammed, 


founder of the faith of Islam, B. at Mecca. 545; D. 570. 


also the name of several of the Mooriah kings 


of Granada, in Spain. 
Abd-el-kader. (dbd-él-kdd'r.) an Arab chief, B. 1807. 
For a period of fifteen years he Successfully resisted the 


the French in Algeria; but, being vanquished 


iu 1847, he surrendered to Gen. Lamoricióre; was im- 


(Ab-de'rdh.) (Anc. Geng.) A town of Thrace, 
mouth of the Nestus, often quoted for the stu- 
its inhabitants, though it was the birthplace 


of Democritus, Protagoras, and other distinguished men. 
Abd-er.Rah man. (abu- er ru d.) Three sover- 


he Moorish kingdom in Spain bore this name. 


The most celebrated, and the last, p. in 961, after a 
Drosperous reign of upwards of 60 years. 
Abdieation, ‘Gb-de-ka'shun.) (From Lat. aber ica, I 
abdicate.] 8tri.tly speaking, the resignation of a dig. 
nity, particularly a regal one. The 4. of the Emperor 
Charles V., in 1656, and that of the Emperor Napoleon 


m, (dbdomen.) [ Lat., from abda, I conceal. 


(Anat.) That great cavity of the body which je usually 
called the belly. It contains the viscera more or less 
immediately connected with digestion, and the inem 
which secrete the urine. By anatomists the 4. 1s di. 
vided into three anterior regions, namely, the epigastric, 


or upper one: the umbilical, 
or middle one; and the hypo- 


gastric, or 
ls also a 
called the 


Abdominales, (ab-dom’- 


tn-a-léz.) 
of malaco 
in which 


lower one. There 
posterior region, 
regio lumbaris. 
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et ^ 
(Zoðl.) An order 


pterygious fishes, 
the ventrals are 
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us to the under part of the abdomen, and be- 
nind the pectorales, without being attached to the bones 
of the shoulder. It contains a large majority of all 
fresh-water fishes; as the carp, the trout, the pike, and 
the shiner (Fig. 3). 
Abduction, (db-dik shun.) t. abduco, I lead away 
(Law.) The crime of unlaw T taking away, either 
by force, fraud, or persuasion, the person of another. 
The A. of a child under 10 years is rig d if it bea 
female under 16 years of age, the taking ber from the 
rotection of her nts is a misdemeanor. 
Abduetor,( ter.) (Anat.) A name given to sev- 
eral muscles, on account of their serving to open or 
draw backwards the parts into which they are inserted. 
1b/dui- A Ziz, a former Sultan ot Turkey, B. 1830, suc- 
cveded his brother, Abdul Medjid, 1861. He instituted 
important reforms, and visited the courts of W. Europe 
in 1867, being the first Sultan who did so. Deposed and 
assassinated 1876; succeeded by his brother, Mourad V., 
who was Aug. 31, 1876, for Hamed IL 
| b/'dul-Med]jid an, (-mZj'id kdn,) Sultan of Tur- 
key, B. 1823, succeeded his father, Mahmoud II., 1839. 
The prin events of his reign were the close of the 
revolt in t, 1840, and the Crimean war, which be- 
en in 1854, and terminated in Feb., 1856, by the fall of 
bastopol. D. 1861. 
Abel, (a'bel.) gts e The second son of Adam, who 
was slain by his elder brother Cain out of envy. 
Abelard, E, (dh-ba-ldr'.) A French scholar, B. at 
Palais, near Nantes, 1079, celebrated for his learning 
and genius, opened a school in Paris in 1103, whore he 
taught philosophy with great success. He was the first 
who applied philosophical criticism to theology ; but his 
romantic liaison with Héloise has principally contributed 
to hand his name down to modern times, D. 1142. 
8 (a-beel’.) (Bot.) The White Poplar, Pop- 


Abelia, (a-bécl'ydh.) (Bot.) A gen. of half-hardy ever- 
E Stes shrubs, order Caprifoliacem. 
reromby, Sin RarPu, (db-er-króm'be) a British 
general, B. in Clackmannanshire, 1734, received a mor- 
tal wound at the moment of his victory over the French, 
near Alexandria, Egypt, 1801. 

Aberdeen, ( db er id „ u city and seaport of Scotland, 
C. of Aberdeenshire, is situated at the mouth of the 
river Dee, 108 m. N.N E. of Edinburgh. Jfanuf. Cottons, 
linens, and woollens; extensive iron-works, and ship- 
building yards. Pop. 13,805. — Old Aberdeen, 1 m. dis- 
tant, contains King's College, founded in 1494. 

—In a flourishing town, cap. of Monroe co., on 
the Tomb River, 165 m. N.E. of Jackson. 

Aberdevine, (a-ber de-vén.) oe) A small European 
song-bird, Carduelis spinus, also led the Siskin, and 
which bears a great resemblance to the goldfinch. 

Aberration, (db-er-rã'shun.) [From Lat. aberro, I 
wander away.] (Opt.) An unequal deviation of rays 
of light when refracted by a lens, or reflected from a 
concave mirror; in consequence of which they are pre- 
vented from meeting in the same point. A. are of two 
kinds: one arising from the figure of the reflecting or 
refracting body; the other from the unequal refrangi- 
bility of the different colored rays which, united to- 
gether, constitute while light, and which, being sepa- 
rated by the lens, give rise to the production of colors. 
—(Astron.) An apparent displacement of a celestial ob- 
ject, due to the sy arg th motion of light. A. is 
caused in two bis (i rst, by the orbita! motion of the 
earth, and, secondly, by the motion of the observed ce- 

Ee Lak. (a’biirt,) o 

r e. (a in Or Lat. 42? 45' N., Lon. 
1209 W. It is 20 m. long, ad m. wide. js 

Abettor, (a-betür. [A. S. 3 to incite.] (Law.) 
One who promotes or procures the commission of a 
crime. e distinction between an A. and an accessory 
is that presence and ticipation are necessary to con- 
stitute a person an A. The A. is treated as a principal. 

Abeyanee, (d-bá'ans.) [O. Fr. beyer, to expect.) (Las.) 
The expectancy of an estate or possession : thus, if lands 
be granted to one 
person for life, 
with reversion to 
the heirs of an- 
other, the rever- 
sion remains in A. 
until the death of 
that other, since a 
living person can 
have no heirs. 
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Lat., a fir-tree.] (Bot.) A genus of trees, O. Pinacex, 
ncluding the firs, which are the type of the genus, (Fig. 
4,) spruces, and larches. 

Abington, (ib'ing-ton,) a town of Massachusetts, Ply- 
mouth co., 20 miles S. by E. of Boston. Manuf. Boots 
shoes, and nails. op. 9,310. 

Abluents, (ib'lu-ents.) (Lat. abluo, I wash away.] (ed.) 
Diluent medicines, or such as dissolve and carry off im- 

urities from any part of the body. 

Ablution, (db-lü'shun.) [Same deriv.] A religious 
paning of the body, still practised by the Mohamme- 
dans. It originated in the obvious necessity of practis- 
ing cleanliness for the prevention of diseases in hot 
countries, for which purpose it was constituted a sacred 
rite; and, by an easy transition, the purity of the body 
was made to typify the que of the soul. 

Abnormal, (ab-nér'mdl.) [From Lat. norma, a rule.) 
Irregular, or deviating from the usual plan. 

Abo ^q gc of Russia, and the ancient cap. of Fin- 
land, on the Aurajoki river; Lat. 60° 27’ N., Lon. 22° 
17’ E. Pop. 14,000. 

Abolitionists, (ib-o-Lish'un-ists.) (Am. Hist.) A name 
which, after the foundation of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society at Boston, in 1852, was usually applied to th 

artisans of immediate aud complete abolition of slavery. 

Abomasus, (<b-o-md'sus.) Lat.] (Zoöl.) The fourth 
stomach of ruminants, in which the process of digestion 
is effected. 

Abomey, (ah-bo-má',) a town of W. Africa, cap. of Da- 
homey, 100 m. N. of the Bight of Benin. Pop. 24,000. 
Aborigines, (db-orijé-neez.) [From Lat. ab origine, 
from the beginning.] (Geog.) The original inhabitants 
of any country, or those occupying it when it first be- 
came known, and of whose origin nothing certain has 

beeu ascertained. 

Abortion, (a-bór'shun.) [From L. aborior, I perish.] 
(Med.) The unnatural expulsion of the foetus after the 
sixth week, and before the sixth month, of pregnancy. 
Before the sixth week it is termed a miscarriage, and 
after the sixth month a premature labor. 1n most of the 
States, the crime of procuring A. is a misdemeanor, — 
(Bot.) The suppression, absence, or non-development 
of an organ, the existence of which is either assumed 
by analogy, or detected by accidental conditions of the 


same plants. 

Aboukir. (Bay of,) (a-boo-keer’,) on the coast of 
Egypt, W. of the Rosetta mouth of the Nile, is cele- 
brated for Lord Nelson’s victory over the French fleet, 
Aug. 1, 1798, commonly called the Balle of Ue Nile, 

About, EDMOND FRANÇOIS VALENTIN, (ah-boo’,) a French 
miscellaneous and political writer, B. 1828, owes a t 
share of the fame and fortune he has acquired in liter- 
ature, to the fostering patronage of the Emperor Na 
leon II, against whom, however, he later directed his 

u. His best novel is Le Roi des Montagnes. D. 1885. 

Abraham, (G'bra-ham.) (Script) The progenitor of 
the Hebrew nation, descendant of Shem, and son of 
Terah, B. 1996 B.C., in Ur of the Chaldees, iu Mesopota- 
mia, was the father of Isaac and Ishmael. D. at the 
age of 175 years, and was buried in the cave of Mach- 
» lah, with Sarah his wife. 

Abrantes, (fen we a fortified town of Portugal, p. 
of Estremadura, on a hill near the Tagus, 74 m. N.E. of 
Lisbon. Pop. 5,000. 

Abrautes, (DUCHESSE p', a French author, B. at Mont- 
pellier, 1784, was through her mother a lineal descend- 
ant of the imperial Byzantine family of the Comneni. 
She married Marshal Junot, Duke d'4.; but after the 
fall of Napoleon L, and the death of her husband, she 
lost her fortune and died in poverty, 1838. Her Memoirs 
of the Court of Napoleon £L, (18 vols., Paris,) are very in- 
teresting and accurate, 

Abrasion, (ab-rü'zhun.) [L. abrado, I scrape off.] 
(Surg.) A superficial lesion of the skin; the effect pro 
duced by corrosive applications; also, a superficial ul- 
ceration or excoriation of the intestinal mucous mem- 
brane. 

Abrazite, (ib/ra-zit.) (Min.) Same as GISMONDINE, g. v. 

Abreuvoir, (a’broo-vwor.) [Fr.] A watering-place for 
horses and cattle. 

Abridgment, (a-bridj'ment. [From Fr. abréger, to 
abridge.] (Lit) An epitome; a compendium, or sum- 
mary of a book. 

Abrogation, (iib’ro-gd’shun.) [Fr.] ven, The de 
struction or annulling of a former law, by an act of th« 
legislative power, or by usage. 

Abroma, (db-ro'ma.) (Bot.) A gen. of evergreen shrubs, 
O. Byttneriacese. 

Abronia, (ib-ró'ne-ah.) (Bot) A gen. of half-hardy 

srennial trailers, O. Nyctaginaceæ. 

Abrus, (db'rus.) (Bot) A gen. of tropical climbers, O. 
Pabaces. Abrus ius is the knob-rooted Wild Li- 


quorice of the W. Indies. 
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Abruzzo, (d-broot*&so.) The former name of three di- 
visions of southern Italy, to the N. of the Terra di La- 
voro. The Abruzzi form now the three p. of Aquila, 
Chieti, and Teramo. 

Absalom, ((/b-sa-lém.) (Script) The third and beloved 
son of David, was a bandsome, but bold and aspiring 
prince. He rebelled, and usurped the throne, but was 
at last Hain oy Joab, David's general. 

Abscess, (db/s24. [From L. abscedo, I away from.] 
(Med.) An inflammatory tumor formed in the mem- 
branous or fleshy parta of the body, and containing pur- 
ulent matter. 

Absciss, or ABscIssA, (db’sis.) [From L. abscindo, I cut 
off. | iem.) A part of the diameter, or transverse 
axis of a conic section, intercepted between the vertex, 
or some other point, and a semi-ordinate. 

Abscission, (db-sizh'un.) [Same derir.] (Surg.) The 
soparation of any soft p of the body by a sharp in- 
strument; as distinguished from amputation, or the ope- 
ration of cutting off a limb. — ( Rhet.) An abrupt breuk- 
ing off in the midst of a sentence; thus, ** He is a man 
of so much honor, and of such generosity — but I need 
say no more." 

Abscond, (db-akond'.) [L. abscondere, to hide.) (Law.) 

To in a clandestin» manner out of the jurisdiction 

of the courts, or to lie concealed, in order to avoid their 

rocess. 
inthe, (db’sint.) m An extract of wormwood 

(Artemisia absinthium) distilled with water. It is used 

with water as a drink, has an agreeable taste, and is 

said to provoke appetite; but it is very prejudicial to 
the health ii taken too frequently. 

Absinthine, (ab’sint-in.) (Chem.) The bitter princi- 
p of wormwood (Artemisia absinthium). It forms a 

ard oe mass, having an extremely bitter taste. 

Absolution, (db-so-lü'/shun.) [From L. absolutus, freed 
from.] (Theol) In the Roman Cath. Church, a reli- 

ous ceremony in which the priest uses the formula 
te absolvo a peccatis tuis, “I absolve thee from thy 
sins," The Council of Trent asserted that the priest 
has power in himself to absolve from sin; but this is 
subject to the repentance of the individual, and his 
submission to the requisite penance. 

Absolutism, (db'zo-lü-tizmn.) (Pol) A power in the 
supreme head of the state beyond the control of law, to 
act according to his own will in the government of the 
people. — ( l.) A doctrine ascribed to the Calvinists, 
according to which God is supposed to act from mere 
pleasure in regard to the salvation of mankind. A. is 
the great obstacle to a union between the Lutherans 
and Calvinists. 

Absorbents, (db-sorb'ents) ¶ Lat. absorbeo, I swallow 
up.] (Med.) Any substance used for absorbing acidities 
in the stomach and bowels: as magnesia, chalk, &c. 
—(Anat.) Extremely minute and numerous vessels, 
opening on various parts of the body. Those on the 
under surface of the smaller intestines are termed lacteal 
absorbents, or lacteals, their office being to absorb the 
digested elements, or chyle, in order that it may be 
mixed with the blood. The lymphatic absorbents, or 
lymphatics, take up a transparent substance, lymph, and 
are found in great abundance opening on the skin. 
Every part of the body has lymphatics, by which waste 
particles are absorbed and removed.—(Chem.) Any 
substance which has the property of withdrawing 
moisture from the atmosphere, or any of the gases. 

Absorption, (db-srp'shun.) [Same deri.) (Chem) 
The conversion of a gaseous fluid into a liquid or solid 
by union with another substance. — ( Physiol.) The 
conveyance to the circulating organs of a due supply of 
materials for the growth and support of the system; 
and removal, by the same means, of decayed and useless 

rtions. 

Abster'gents. (Med.) Same as DETERGENTS, g. v. 

Abstinence, (db'ste-nZns.) (Eccl. Hist.) In the Ro- 
man Cath. Church, the refraining from the use of cer- 
tain kinds of food, su^h as meat, eggs, &c., which are 
forbidden to members of that Church on particular 
days. It differs from fasting, which is a refraining 
from all kinds of food during a certain period. 

Abstract, (db'striM.) [From Lat. abstraho, I withdraw 
from.] (Lit) A summary, or epitome, containing the 
substance, a general view, or the principal heads of some 
large work; differing from an abridgment only by its 
being shorter, and by its entering less minutely into 
particulars; and from an eztract, in that this last is 
some part or passage of the work. — ( Math.) A. numbers 
are numbers used without application to any particular 
object, as 3, 7, 9; but when applied to any thing, as 6 

or 8 men, they become concrete. A. or pure mathe- 
is that part of the sctence which treats of the 
properties of magnitude, figure, or quantity, absolutely 


- 
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| and generally considered, without restriction to atr 
particular object, such as arithmetic and geometry 
thus distinguished from mired which treat 
of the relations of quantity, as applied to sensible ob 
jects, as astronomy, mechanics, optics, &c. 

Abstraction. (üb-strik shun.) [Supe dote] (Met. and 
Log.) That operation of the mind by which, in con- 
templating an object, it attends to some circumstances 
or qualities belonging to it, to the exclusion of all 
others. It is by means of this faculty that we general- 
ize and arrive at the common terms or predicables 
which belong to a number of objects. 

Absurdum (Reductio ad), (re-düX'sho ad ab- 
sürd'um.) [L., reduction to an absurdity.] (Log.) A 
species of argument which proves not the thing as- 
serted, but the absurdity of whatever contradicts it. 

| Abu-Hekr, (ü'bu-bá'ker,) a celebrated caliph, the 
father-in-law and successor of Mohammed, B. 571. His 
daughter Ayesha having married the prophet, on the 
death of Mohammed, , Abu-Bekr, after a severe 
contest with Ali, the son-in-law of the prophet, was 
elected caliph ; and his election caused the Moham- 
medan community to be divided into two sects, Sun- 
nites and Shiites, which still exist. The former assert 
the right of Abu-Bekr and his two successors, Omar 
and Othinan, to have justly succeeded to the command 
of the Faithful; while the latter declare these three to 
have been usurpers, and maintain the exclusive right 
to have been vested in Ali and his lineal descendants, 
D. 634. 

Abutilon, (d’bu-til’on.) (Bot) A gen. of tropical ever- 


reen shrubs, A. Malvacex, 
A [From Fr. aboutir, to abut.] 


utment, (a-but*ment.) 
(Arch.) A solid support for the extremity of a bridge, 
of an arch, or of anything which presses outward. 
Abydos, (d-bi'dos) (Anc. Geog.) A city of Asia Minor, 
on the S. side of the Hellespont. It stood midway be- 
tween Lampsacus and Ilium ; and the bridge of Xerxes, 
according to Herodotus, was erected here. It is also 
celebrated as the scene of the loves of Hero and Leander. 
Abyssinia, (ab-issin'yah.) An extensive kingdom of 
E. Africa, lying between 35° and 43? E. Lon., and 7° 30’ 
and 159 N.Lat. It consists of two districts, Tigré 
and Amhara, and Shoa. 
The country is moun- 
tainous, but in the vales 
the soil is fertile. The 
rainy season continues 
from June to September, 
succeeded without inter- 
val by a cloudless sky 
and a vertical sun, but 
cold nights follow those 
scorching days. Though 
situate between the trop- 
ics, the productions of 
Abyssinia rather resem- 
ble those of the temperate 
than of the torrid zone. 
A. was a part of ancient 
Ethiopia ; its inhabitants 
are of a dark olive com- 
parion (Fig. 5.) The re- 
igion isa mixture of Ju- 
daism and of the Christianity of the Greek Church. 
In 1867, the British govt. having wrongs to avenge, 
sent to A. an army of 10,000 men ; and the expedition 
resulted in the death of tho Tope Theodorus II., ang 
the destruction of his capital, Magdala. Since thay 
time, A. has been a prey to civil war. Pop. 3,000,000. 
Acacia, (a-ki'shi-ah.) (Bot) An extensive genus of 
elegant tropical trees, with pinnated leaves, O. Fubacer. 
From the juice of one species is produced the gum-ara- 
bie: and from another, an astringent drug called catechu. 
Academies, (dk-a-dèm'iks.) [From the Athenian Aka- 
demia, where the doctrines were taught.] (.) The 
name given among the ancients to certain 1 
who followed the doctrines of Socrates and Plato, as to 
the uncertainty of knowledge and the incomprehensi- 


bility of truth. 

Academy, (d-kdd'e-me.) did: akademia, a public gym- 
nasium.] A name derived from that of the garden, 
grove, or villa of one named Academus, near Athens, in 
which Plato and his followers held their philosophical 
conferences, In the modern acceptation, an A. is a so- 
ciety of persons united for tne pursuit of some objecta 
of study and application; as the French Academy, the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences of Berlin, the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences of Boston, &c. In this 
country, as in England, nevertheless, the word A. is 
more commonly applied to any kind of school which 
profeases to communicate more than the mere elements 
of instruction. 


Fig. 5. — ABYSSINIAN GIRL. 
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| ealepha, (dk-a-lefe.) [Gr. aku, a nettle.] The 
^Jelly-fishes, a 
class of marine 
Radiata, of cir. 
cular and radi- 
ated form, which 
swim in the 
ocean, and have 
an organization 
in which vessels 
can be recog- 
nized; and which 
are thus named 
from their caus- 
ing, when touch- 


ed, adisagreeable 

sensation similar 

to that caused by Fig. 6. — MEDUSA ELEUTHERIES, 

the sting of a 

nettle. e Meduse, Sea-nettles, and the Portuguese 


Man-of-war, belong to this class, divided by Agassiz into 
the orders hore, Discophore, and Hydroids, 
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or magnitudes represented by the same letter. Thus, 
one velocity being represented by V, another may be 
indicated by V’, another by V", &c. —( Mus.) A stresa 
or forced expression, which is laid on certain parta of a 
bar or measure, and is intended to indicate the passions, 
either naturally by the voice, or artificially by instru- 
ments, Every bar or measure is divided into the ac- 
cented or unaccented parts; the former being those on 
which the spirit of the music depends. 

Acceptance, (ik-sptans.). [From L. accipio, I accept.) 
(Law.) The act by which a person makes himself a 
debtor for a sum represented by a bill of exchange or 
other obligation drawn upon or addressed to Tim. 
which is done by his writing the word “ Accepted” on 
it, and signing his name. The person who so accepts 
a bill of exchange is alled the acceptor. 

Acecess,(dk'ss.) From Lat. accedo, I approach.] (ed.) 
The beginning of a paroxysm ; or, a fit of some periodi- 
cal disease. 

Accessory, (dk-sčsso-re.) [Same deriv.) (Law.) One 
guilty of felony, not as a principal, but by abetting its 
commission, or by concealing the offender. 


Acanthaceze, (d-kan-thá'se-.) (Gr. akantha, a thorn.) | Aceiaccatura, (ik-she-Gk-kdh-too'ra.) It.] (Mus) A 


(Bot) An O. of herbaceous plants or shrubs, chiefly 
tropical, all. Bignoniales, Most of the species, as in the 
genus Acanthus, have large leafy bracts, in the axis of 
which the flowers are concealed, and their placenta ex- 
pands into hard woody processes, often hooked. 1,450 
species exist. 

Acanthopterygii, (d-kan-thóp-te-rij0-i) (Gr. akan- 
tha, a thorn, and pteryx, 
a wing.] (Zool The 
most extensive O. of 
fishes; distinguished 
by having the rays of 
their fins hard, bony, 
and prickly at the ex- 
tremities. The perch, 


Fig. 7. — YELLOW PERCH, 


gudgeon, mackerel,&c., 
are examples of this (Perca flavescens.) 
division. 


Acanthurus, (d-kan'thu-rus.) [Gr. akantha, and oura, 
a tail.) (Zoöl.) A genus of fishes, fam. Teuthidæ, con- 
taining the Sturgeon, A. phlebotomus, from 6 to 10 inches 
long, which has a movable spine at the base of the tail. 

Acanthus, (i-kan'thus.) (Arch.) An ornament, chiefly 
employed in the Corinthian and Composite capitals, and 
resembling the foliage or leaves of the acanthus, or herb 
bear's-foot. 

Acapulco, (d-kd-pool’ko,) a city of Mexico, 185 m. 8. 
S. W. of Mexico city; Lon. 99° 48’ W., Lat. 16? 50' N. It 
is the best Mexican port on the coast of the Pacific 
Ocean. Pop. 4,000. 

Acarnania, (d-kar-ná'ne-4,) a division of anc. Greece, 
now forming with ZEtolia an administrative nomarchy. 
Pop. 109,392. 

Acarus, (ZXa-rus) [Gr. akari, a mite.] (Zool) See 
Mire. 

Acaulescent, (d-kawls'sent,) Acaulous, (d-kaw’- 
lis.) [Gr. a, not, and kaulos, a stem.) (Bot.) A term 
applied to such plants as have the leaves springing di- 
rectly from the root, with the flowers resting on the 
ground. 

Acceleration, (dk-sel-er-d’shun.) [From Lat. accelero, 
I hasten.] ( Mech.) The rate of variation of the velocity 
of a movíng point or body. When the velocity receives 
equal increments in equal times, the A. is said to be 
uniform. It is variable when the velocity does not re- 
ceive equal increments in equal times. The A., at any 
instant, is then measured by the velocity which wonld 
be generated in a second, if the A. remained constant 
during the second. If, for instance, a body be moving 
at a rate of 30 feet per second, and its velocity be in- 
creasing at that instant so that if the rate of increase 
be preserved for a second, the velocity will be 45 feet per 
second, then the A. is 15 ft. per second. —( Ast.) The A. 
of the moon is the increase of the mean angular velocity 
of the moon, which causes the time of her mean peri- 
odical revolution to be a little shorter than it was many 
centuries ago. The term A. is also applied to the in- 
crease of velocity of a planet in moving from the apogee 
to the perigee of its orbit ; and to the apparent greater 
diurnal motion of the fixed stars than of the sun, whose 
apparent motion round the earth each day is retarded 
by his apparent motion in the opposite direction, due to 
his apparent annual revolution in the heavens. 

Accent, (ak'sen.) [From Lat. ad, to, and cantus, a tone.] 
(Gram.) A particular stress or force of voice upon cer- 
tain syllables of words, which distinguishes them from 
the others; also, the mark, figured thus (^), used in 
writing to direct the stress of the voice in pronuncia- 
tion. For the Rhetorical A., see Ewrnasis. — (Math.) 
Accents are used to denote a difference of quantitiea 


te 


grace note, one semitone below the note to which it is 
prefixed. 

Accidental, (dk-se-dent'al.) [Lat. accidens, happenin 
by Suspen] (Her.) An additional mark in a coat o 
arms, which may be either omitted or retained without 
altering its character. — ( Puint.) Accidentals are chance 
effects produced by rays of light falling on certain 
points, by which they are brought into stronger relief. 
—( Optics.) Accidental colors are those which result 
from some affection of the eye, and are different from 
the real colors of the object. — ( Persp.) Accidental point 
is that point in which a right line drawn from the eye, 
parallel to another given right line, cuts the picture or 
plane. 

Accipitres, (dk-sip’i-trés.) (Zol) Same as RaP- 
TORES, q. t. 

Acclimatization, (dk-kli-ma-ti-2d'shun.) [Fr.] The 
colonization of one country by the natural productions, 
whether animal or vegetable, of another, with the view 
of rendering them subservient to the necessities or 
pleasures of mankind; thus the peach-tree has been 
acclimatized in this country ; and, of late, the English 
sparrow has been acclimatized in our public parks. 

Accomach, (ak’ko-mdk,) aco. of Virginia, forming part 
of the peninsula lying between the Chesapeake and the 
Atlantic; cap. Accomack Court-House. 

Accommodation Bill, (ik-kom-mo-dd'shun.) (Com.) 
A bill of exchange which has been accepted for the ac- 
commodation of the drawer without any consideration 
or value for the acceptance. The party who makes 
such an acceptance is responsible to the holder (other 
than the person for whom the accommodation is given), 
as if he had received full value. 

Accompaniment, (ck-kiim'pa-né-ment.) [From It. 
accompagnare, to accompany.) (Aus.) An instrumental 
part added to a musical composition by way of embel- 
lishment, and in order to support the principal melody. 
When the piece may be performed with or without the 
A. nt pleasure, it is said to be ad libitum, but when it is 
indispensable, obligato, 

Accomplice, (ck-kóm'plis) [From Lat. ad, to, and 
complerus, Sempre] (La.) One who is privy to, or 
aids in, the perpetration of some crime. 

Accordatura,  (ik-kor-dah-too'rah.) [It.] (Aus.) 

[From It. accordo, har- 


Agreement in time. 

Accordion, (ictor dee) 
mony.] (Mus.) A small keyed wind instrument of 
German invention, whose tones are generated by a bel- 
lows-like action upon metallic reeds. 

Acera, (dk krih,) n country of W. Africa, on the Guinea 
coast, in Lat. 5° 30' N., Lon. 0? 12’ W., belonging to Eng- 
land, Holland, and Denmark, who have each their re- 
gpective forts here. 

Accrescent, (cdk-kréssent.) [From It. accrescere, to 
increase.) (Bot.) Increasing in size after flowering, as 
the calyx of Physalis. 

Accrescimento, (dk-krés-she-men'to.) [Same deriv.] 
(Mus.) The increase, by one-half of its original dura- 
tion, which a note gains by having a dot appended to 
the right of it. 

Accrington, (déring-tun,) a town of Lancashire, 
England, 5 m. E. of Blackburn. Manuf. Cottons, Pop. 
13,8712. 

Accubation, (dE-ku-bá'shun.) [Lat. accubatio.] ( Antiq.) 
The posture used among the Greeks and Romans at 
their meals, which was with the body extended on & 
couch, and the head resting on a píllow, or on the 
elbow supported by a pillow. 

Acephala, (a-&f'ah-lah.) (Gr. a, without, anc kephall, 
a head.] (Zodl.) A class of molluscs (Fig. 8) comprise 
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ing those which have the head obscurely indicated, as 
theuyster, cuch le, 
Ac. They are di- 
vided into the 0. 
Lumetlidcauehuda, 
Tunes, Brechin- 
poda, and Br. 

Acer nee. d- 
ser-d'se-6,) i Lacer, 
hard or sharp.) 
(Bot.) The Ma- 
ples. an. order of 
planta, all. Nipindales, being nearly all hardy deciduous 
trees and shrubs, with unsymmetrical Hon ers, petals 
naked, anthers opening longitudinally, Z carpels, and 
reeds without an aril. The sap ot steer saccharin, the 
Sugar-miaple of N. America, is so Meet that sugur of 
good qual.ty is prepared trom it. 

Acerra, ccv rh. a town of S. Ttalv, in Terra di 
Lavoro, 7 m. X. E. of Naples Pop. 11,5%. 

Acetabulum. (i . - u⁰,ud. ) I. (out) A 
round cavity in a bone, hoch receives the conver head 
of another. and thus formas that species of articulation 
termed exurthrosia, Also, the hip-bone, 

Acetal, (as t.) [L. acetum, vt. (Chen) A 
colorless liquid, having un agrecable and refreshing 
edor, prepared by the imperfect oxidation of alcohol by 
Means. of platinum black. Sp. gr. 0521 ; vap. deus. = 
4141; Form. Cli E 

Acetaten, ec te.) [Same derie.) (Chera) Combina- 
tions of acetic acid with a base. Among theta are :-— 
A. of Aluminium, which oniy exista in guten, amd is 
largely nee dindyeingand ealico-printinig esa mordant; 
Form. i C.M aO. y Aly — A. of Amun, is à White erys- 
talline salt, whose solution ia known in pharma as 
Spiruna Minderers; Form. Co HOgy J III. — A. of Copper is 
known as crystallized verdigiis and tormis dark biuish- 
green prismatic crystals, Which are very porseotiotis 4 
Forn. Coll tun. It is largely used both as a pizinent 
and as a mordant in dyeing. iu verdigre is uliiost 
pure ti-basic acetate of copper, and green verdiqris con- 
sisis almost entirely of sesqni-basic acetate of copper. 
— Accto- Ars nde of Copper isa beautiful, but very poison- 
ons green payment, known in commerces Hr qreen, 
Neloretnfurt green, and Imperial geeen; Fori. I zu: 
5SAaD u. — A. % Iron forins two ücetates : the perrona 
ancl the ferric. a crude mixture of which, known as pyro- 
lise of iron, is largely used as a mordant in dyeing 
black. — A. of Lead, or Nugar of Leid, is awhite erystal- 
line salt. having a sweet astringent taste, very poison- 
ous, and used in medicine under the name of Gotdard's 
weler; Form. CM aos PD. 

Acetic Acid, ik.) (Same aderir.) (Ciem.) An 
acid which exists naturally in the juices of several 
trees, It hasa very pungent s ur taste and odor, blis- 
ters the skin, solidities ut about 607 P., and boils at MI 
F.: p. Zr. POSS; Form. Colby. Ordinary vinegar is 
a Weak, and generally an tinpure, aeetie acid. 

Acetic Ether, or Ackisrr or Erit. (Chem) A 
colorless ziquid having a pleasant ethereal odor, strongly 
resembling that of apples; sp. Er. 0032; it boils at 100 
F.; Form. (MO CoH. 

Acefometer, (ds-c-fom'e-ter.) (Chem) An instrument 
for ascertaining the strength of vinezar. 

Acetone, (is'e-lone.) (Chem) A colorless Tiquid, pre- 
pared by the dry distillation of an acetate, It his an 
agreeable odor and taste, resembling Chose of pepper- 
nint; it evaporates auicklv, producing great redu: tion 
of temperatures it bolls at 1322 F.; Sp. Cr. (0102; Form, 
CHAO. The term A4., or ketone, is one applied ton class 
of bodies composed of an acid radical united with an 
alcohol-radical ; thus, ordinary A. is methylacetyl 

Acetwlene, (Ne- ,-.) (Cham. A vuseots hydro- 
carbon ; it is a constituent of eoal-cis, ened burns ith a 
vrignt smoky flama. A method of preparing acetyline 
ju large quantities. has been recentiy devised, by tie 
use of carbide ot calcium, formerly a rare and expeti 
sive product, but now uauutartured cheaply and 
abundantly in th? electric furnace. When this sub- 
stance ia thrown into Water a rapid chemical tiansfor- 
mation takes place, and acetyline is given eff as one 
of its products. It has also been discovered. that if 
this gas be passed through pipes and burned at a snail 
aperture, like ordinary illuminating gas, it yields an 
fntenee white flame, surpassing iu brilliancy any wight 
known but the arc electric light. By compression, 
acety line can be reduced to the liquid state, and if 
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permitted to escape slowly into pipes, cau be burned : 


for house illumination. . 

Achenium, (a-kne-um.) Or. a. priv., chnino. I open.] 
( Hof.) A dry one-secded fruit, ot which the skin or 
pericarp adheres closely to the need, bud can be separ 
rated from it. For instance, the Seeds of the ranunculus, 
and of the rose, are achænia. 
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Achernunr. (uh-kerner.) [Ar.] (Asiron.) Tbe chief 
brilliant star of the constellation Eridinua. 

Acheron, II. -%. a river of Greece, fabled by the 
poets as beiug that over which departed souls were fer- 
ried to hell. 

Achievement, («cheer ment.) Fr. achever, to finish.) 
(Iler.) A funeral sloeld, or hatchmenut, fixed in front of 
the dwelling of a person recently decea- ed. 

Achillea, II- -e.) (Bot) The Milioil or Yarrow, 
a zen. of bardy herbaceous plants, O. Asteracese, 

Achilles, (a-killecs.) (Heroic Mist.) The hero of the 
Thad, was the son of Peleus and of the nereid Thetis; 
nnd is especially famous as the most valiant of all the 
Grecian chiefs at the siege of Troy. He was killed by 
Paris, whoghot him in the heel, his only vuluerable part, 

Achilles Yen do, (Axat) The strong and power- 
ful tendon which extends from Che muscles of the calf 
te the licel. 

Achlamydeous, (ch-lin-id’e-ua.) [Gr. a, priv., aud 
e, & garment.) Having naked Rowers, that is, 
Without calyx or corolla. 

Achmet, or Ahmed. (dh’med.) Three sultans of 
Turkey were of this name: — A. I. succeeded his father 
Mohammed IIT. 1%; p, 1611. — A. II. son of Ibrahim, 
aneceeded nis brother Sotyman III. 1691; p. 1605. —4. 
III., son of Mohammed IV. succeeded his brother Mus- 
tupha IL, 1702, and was deposed in 1730. D. 1736. 

Achinite, (GÀ mue.) (Min.) A double silicate of iron 
and soda. 

Achromatism, („Arm .) [Gr. a, priv.; chroma, 
color. ] (t.) When à ray of white light passes through 
an ordinary lens, it is decomposed into colored rays, by 
reason of the unequal refrangibility of those rays. (See 
ABERRATION.) This was formerly a serious objection in 
optical instruments; but the difficulty has been over- 
come by employing, instead of simple lenses, compound 
lenses with the parts made of glass having different 
dispensive power, Which parts correct each others aber- 
rations, Telescopes and microscopes are thus rendered 
achromatic. 

Achtyrka, (aer u /n town of European Russia, 
6) m. N.W. of Khuarkov. 4%. 14,000, 

Acicular, («-sik-yu'lar.) (Dot). Ncedle-shaped. 

Acid, vad.) (Lat. aeidus, sour) (Chem) A class of 
compounds whose general properties are, solubility in 
waier; sour taste; power of reddening litmus; faculty 
of decomposing carbonates with effervescence; aud 
the power of neutralizing alkalies and bases, forming 
ralt«. The progress of modern chemistry is gradually 
rendering: tho term acids less definite; and it is not ime 
probable that it will be dropped altogether in strictly 
Ecientific writing, although in ordinary language it will 
be retained ns à convenient. term for expressing a very 
wide class of substances, All the above characteristics 
ure seldom possessed together, many acids having only 
ene or two of these properties, and some substances 
which are not acids possessing all ot them. "Thus, silicic 
acid is not soluble in water, has po sour taste, and does 
not relden lHitinus. 

Acidiſiable. («sid-e-f'a-EbL) [Lat. acilus, and flo, T 
become.) (Chema That may be converted into an acid 
by an acidilying principle, euch a oxygen, sulphur, 
chlorine, &c. 

Acidimetry. (deH-in'etre) [Lat. acidus, and Gr, 
mehen, measure] (Chem) The determination, either 

| by volumetric analysis, or by direct: weighing, of the 
ninount of real acid contained in acidulous solutions. 

Acidulous,  (a-si'ilus) (Lat. acédidus, dim. of ack 
dus.) (Chan) Having a slight degree of acidity, 

| Acinaciform, (isenis'e-form.) (Lat. acinacea, a seine 

| itur, forma, shape. (Bet) Scimitar-shaped ; — applied 


to leaves, one edze of whieh is straight and thick, and 
the other curved and thin. 
'Acints, ds in-use.) 
| grape.) (fof) One of the small grains or earpels which 
| couipose the fruit of the blackberry, raspberry, &c. 
Acipenser, Gier.) (Lat, a sturgeon.) (Zool.) 
|. See STUKIOMD®. 
| Aclinie Line, (o-XUn'ik.) 
| incline] (/.) 
| passing through all the points on the earths surfice 
| Which have zero magnetic declination or dip; — tuat is 
j 


[From Gr. aklinos, the stone of a 


[Gr. a, priv., and klian, to 
The Magnede equator, or the line 


te sav, the points at which a dipping-ucedle aseuines a 
horizontal position. 
Aconcagua, cah-bosu-kah'gieah,) a p. of Chili. — In Lat. 
POON SU" S. and Lon, 70 0 507 W. stands the monn- 
tain of same name, height 23,910 feet — being the lottiest 
; summit of the Andes, 
 Aconite, (ak'o-nit.) ( Hof.) A gen. of European herba- 
eus plants, O. Ranunculucew. The Wolf s-bane, or 
Mouk’s-hood, A. eln, has blue helmet-shaped fow- 
ers growing in panicles, and is à violent poison. 
Aconitine, (a-kon'etin.) (Chem.) The active prim 
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ciple of aconitum napellus. It formsa white, pulverulent, 
vitreous mass, possessing no odor, but a strong bitter 
taste; it boils at 176°. A. and its salts are intensely 


poisonous. 

Acorn, (ad born.) [A.S. aak, an oak, and cern, grain.) 
Bot.) The seed or fruit of the oak. 

A'corn-shell. (Zodl) See CikRIPEDS, 

Acorus. (<k-d'rus.) ( Bol.) A gen. of herbaceous plants, 
having sword-like leaves, O. Orontiacee. The Sweet-flag 
or Sweet-rush, A. calamus, is used by perfumers for the 
fragrance of its roots. 

Acoty ledons, (a-kót-y-l'dons.) (Gr. a, priv., and koty- 
lédón, a "— (Bot.) A class of plants whose seeds 
are destitute of cotyledons or seed-lobes, It corresponds 
to the classes and Acrogeus. 

Acoustics, (ah-kow' stiks.) Wak akouo, I hear.) ( Physics. 
That branch of science which treats of the laws o 
sound. It is usually aivided into two parts, viz., Dia- 
coustics, Which explains the properties of those sounds 
that come directly from the sonorous body to the ear; 
and Catacoustics, which treats of reflected sounds, See 
SoUND. 

Acquackaronck, d- )a village of New 

Jersey, Passaic co., 13 m.5.W. of New York. 

Aequi, atl s a city of eu À e. of p. of same name, 
on the da, 18 m. S.8S.W. of Alessandria. Pop. 
8,000. 

Aequisitiveness, (dk-kwis'e-tiv-nes.) (Phren.) An 
organ of the brain, which is supp to induce the 
propensity to acquire property, or to possess things in 
general. It is situated below ideulity, at the interior 
angle of the parietal bone. 

Acquitta eriin [Fr. „to discharge. ] 
(Law.) A discharge, deliverance, or setting free of a 

Law.) A writing or 


person from a criminal charge. 
Acquittance, (dk-kwit'tuns.) 
receipt which discharges from a debt, or bars a further 


demand. 
Aere, (á'ker) [Gr. agros, a field.) (Land A 
An Eng. and Am. measure of land, containing 4 sq. 


roods, or 160 sq. poles of 544 yards, or 4840 sq. yards. 
121 Irish acres are equal to 196 Eng.; and 48 Scotch to 
61 . — 1000 Eng. acres - 40,467 French ares. 
Acre, St. Jean d',) (air.) Theauc. Ptolemais, a for- 
tified city and of Syria, beneath Mount Carmel ; 
Lat. 32° 35’ N., Lon. 35° 67 E. It was taken by the 
Crusaders, 1171 ; and unsuccessfully besieged by Napo- 
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Ae'rites. {Zook} Same as PROTOZOA, q. v 


„. v. 
ae ens, (dk roy: bol akron, an extremity, and 
, I spring shay (Bot.) The 2d class of the flower- 
plants, having the stems and leaves distinguishable. 
They grow only at the ends, whence the name. 
Acrolein, (ik'ro-line) (Chem.) A colorless mobile 
liquid, lighter than water, readily inflammable, and 
boiling at 126°. It is a product of the destructive dis- 
tillation of fatty substances. Form. C3H 40. 
Aeronyenl, (d-krow'ik-al) [Gr. akron, and mur, the 
sight. (Astron.) A celestial object is said to be A. 
t is opposite to the sun, and so culminates at 
midnight; when a star rises or sets as the sun sets, it is 
said to rise or set 3 
Acropolis, (2-krop ) [Gr. akron, a summit, and 
a city.) AnL) The me town, or citadel, of a 
recian city. e most celebrated was that of Athens. 
Acrostic, (a-króstik) (Poet.) A poetical composition 
so contrived that the first or last letter of each line, or 
word, taken er, will make a proper name, or 
some other word. Such trifles were formerly much 
more in fashion than they are at present. 


Acroteriam, pl. ACROTERIA, ( re-um.) [Gr. 


akrotés, the end. | 
(Arch.) A s 
pedestal, placed on 


the apex or angles 
of a pediment (Fig. 
9), for the support 
of a statue or other 
ornament, 

Act, (alt.) [From L. 
ago, I perform.] In 
& general sense, the 
exertion or effectual 
application of some 
power or faculty. 
Act is distinguished 
from power, as the effect from the cause, or as a thing 
produced from that which produces it. — Act is also 
used for the final resolution or decree of an assembly, 
senate, council, &c.— (Law.) An instrument or deed 
in writing, se to prove the truth of some bargain 
or transaction. — (Lit.) The name given to a division 


Fig. 9. 
ACROTERIUM.— A A A, ACROTERIA, 


ACT 7 


of a drama, at the end ef which there is a pause te 


afford rest to actors and spectators. 
Acts of the A tles, (a-pós'siz.) ) Acan- 
onical book of the New Testament, of which 8t. Luke 


is generally considered the author. It contains great 
part of the lives of St. Peter and St. Paul; commenc- 
ing at the Ascension, and continued down to St. Paul's 
arrival at Rome, after his appeal to Caesar — compre- 
hending in all about 30 years. 

Actüsenm, (ditë'a.) (Myth.) One of the Nereides, — A 
surname of Ceres, — A daughter of Danaus. —( Bot.) A 
gen. of herbaceous perennial plants, O. Ranunculucex. 
‘The roots of the Baneberry, A. spicata, are poisonous. 

Actieon, (uk-ie'un.) (Myth.) A ous hunter, and the 
grandson of Cadmus, Having surprised Diana as she 
was bathing, he was changed by her into a bart, and 
was hunted to death and devoured by his own dogs. 

Actian Games, dun.) See ACTIUM. 

Actinide, eee eae) Ws aktis, a ray.) (Zodl.) 
The Sea-anemoves or Animal-flowers, a family of polyps 
which are of gelatinous or fleshy substance, more or less 
eynna in 
shape, with a 
base usually at- 
tached to a rock 
or other body. 
At the upper 
end is a disk, in 
the middle of 
which is the 
mouth leading 
to the stomach. 
The remains of =~ 
the food, after [ 
digestion, are 
ejected again 
by the mouth. 
Upon this disk 
are placed rows 
of tentacles 
threadlike bodies capable of extension and cortrac- 
tion, by means of which those animals seize their prey. 
These tentacles somewhat resemble the stamina of a 
flower (Fig. 10), whence the popular name, They have 
no special organs of sense, nor has any nervous system 
been discovered, Some species increased by spontane- 
ous division, others by budding. In some the sexes 
are united in one individual ; in others they are sepa- 
rate, Their eggs, after having been hatched, have a 
resemblance to the Infusoria, and are freely locomotive 
by means of cilia. 

Actinism, (dktin-izm.) [Same deriv.] (Physics) That 
property of the sun's rays which effects chemical com- 
binations and decompositions, as shown in all the pro- 
cesses of photography, — in contradistinction to their 
powers of heating and illuminating. 

Actinometer, (adde oder.) ( Physics.) An instru- 
ment for measuring the amount or intensity of the ac- 
tinic or chemical raya of light. The term A. has also 
been applied to a thermometer for measuring the heat- 
ing effect of direct solar rays ; — also to an instrument, 
invented by Sir John Herschel, for measuring the in- 
tensity of the sun's heat. 

Actinolite, (ük-tin'o-lite)) [Gr. aktis, a ray, and lithos, 
a stone.) (Min.) The name of all the glassy, asbesti- 
form, and granular varieties of hornblende. 

Action, (ikshun.) [From L. ago, I act.) (Mech. and 
Physics.) The pressure or percussion of one body 
against another. It is one of the laws of nature that 
action and re-action are equal: that is, the resistance 
of the body moved is always equal to the force commu- 
nicated by it; or, which is the same thing, the moving 
body loses as much of its force as it communicates to 
the body moved. — ( Physiol.) The motions or functions 
of the body — vital, animal, and natural.— ( Mil.) An 
engagement between two armies, or between different 
bodies of troops belonging to them. — ( Fine Arts.) The 
attitude or position of the several parts of the body, by 
which they seem to be actuated by the passions. — 
(Rhel.) The accommodation of the orator's voice, but 
more especially of his gesture, to the subject on which 
he speaks. — (Lit.) An event, either real or imaginary, 
forming the subject of an epic poem, play, &c. — (Qom.) 
In France, a share in the capital stock of a joint-stock 
company, equivalent to our term share; and conse- 

uently, in a more general sense, to stocks, — ( Law.) 
he formal demand of one's right from another person 
| or pero made and insisted on in a ceurt of justice. 

Actionary, (ik'shun-a-re.) (Com.) In France, the pro- 
prietor of an action or share in a joint-stock company. 

Aetium, (dk'she-wum.) (Anc. Geog.) A small town o. 
Epirus, celebrated for the naval victory which Julius 
Cesar Octavianus (afterwards Augustus) obtained over 
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Marcus Antonius and Cleopatra, on the 2d of Sept. B. c. 
81; in honor of whieh the victur built there the tuwn 
of Nicopolis, and restored the dAchun gumes, instituted 
in honor of Apollo, and celebrated every fifty years. 
Active, (GAt'lv.) [L. actirua.) A term denoting some- 
thing that communicates motion or action tu another; 
in which sense it stands opposed to pasire. — ( Gram.) 
An appellation given to verbs which not only signify 
action, but have a noun or mune following them, denot- 
ing the object of the action or impression ; —called also 
tranadive, as implying the passing of the action expressed 
by the verb to the object. 
Actor, iikt'or.) (Fr. acteur.] 
part or character in a play. 
Actress, (d“ res.) [Fr. actrice.] A female performer in 
stage-plavs, They were unknown among the ancients, 
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A man who enacts some 


and were not introduced on the modern stage till about | 


the middle of the th century. 

Actuary, (dit'u-a-re.) |l. actwirius a clerk or notary.] 
In Eugland, the manager of un insurance company ; 
one who professionally makes all calculations connected 
with life insurances, annuities, Kc. 

Aculeate, (ckü'le-it.) [From L. aculeua, a prickle.] 
(Bot. and Zool.) Having aculei, or prickles, 

Acuminate, (a-ko'imin-dt.) | From L. «e ien, a point.) 
(Bol.) Tapering toa point, as distinguished trom ecute, 
or pointed without tapering. 

Aecupuncturation, («Ea punkt-yur-i' shina.) [L. acus, 
a needle, and puncture, a puncture! (Surg) An operas 
tion performed by pricking the part affected with a 
needle. This process, in high repute in the East, has 
been sometimes successfully used in this country as a 
cure for chronic rhewmatisin, 

Acute, («kat'.) [L. acutus, sharp.) A designation given 
to anything which terminates in a sharp point or edge; 
thus, we say, an acie angle, an acute-angled triangle, &c.: 
— itis the antithesis to OBTUSE, q. r. - (Mus.) An epi- 
thet marking sharp or shrill sounds, incontradistinction 
to gruve. — Acute Diseases, ( Meu.) Those diseases which 
are accompanied with violent symptoms, and require 
prompt attention; — as distinguished from chronic dis- 
eases, or those which usually last a longer time. 

Ada, (d“ lu.) A co. of Idaho; €. Boisée City. 

Adactyle, (a-ddkKtL) |Gr.a, priv., and %, “Clos. a digit.] 
(Zodl.) Having a locomotive extremity without digits. 

Adagio, (u-, /.) (It, slowly.) (Mis) A degrees 
quicker than grave time, but with graceful and elegant 
execution. 

Adair, (a-ddr&.) A co. of lora; area 576 94. m.; C. 
ruutenelle.—À county of Missouri; area, 570 square 
miles; County Seat, Kirksville —A county of hene 

“+ pared, 400 square miles ; County Scat, Columbia. 

A dal. See ADEL. 

Adam, (Cd“ im.) (Seript.) The first man, and the pro- 
genitor of the human race. His history is contained in 
the first five chapters of the book of Genesis. 

Adamantine Spar. (a- mien in. i From L. adla- 
mes insuperable.) A variety of corundum, of extreme 
hardness, with gray, brown, or greenish shades, 

Adamite, (idam-it.) (Min.) A hydrous arsenate of 
zinc. 

Adams, Jon v. (&Uamz,) the 2d President of tlie U. 
States, B. in Braintree, Massi, 1739. He graduated at 
Harvard College, 1755; studied law; was idinitted to 
the bar in 1753; took a leuling part in the agitation 
commenced against the Stamp Act, 1765; and soon be- 
caine distinguished as one of the moat prominent and 
Intrepid advocates of the popular cause. In 1714, A. 
was chosen one of the 5 delegates from Masa, to the 
Continental Congress, held in Philadelphia, where he 
plaved a prominent part in the declaration of colonial 
Fights. In 1775, he became a member of the 2d Con- 
tinental Congress at Philadelphia, and was the first to 
propose Gen. Washington as commander-in-chief of the 
army. He advocated and seconded the Declaration of 
Iudependence drawn up by Jefferson, and passed on the 
dth of July, 1776. In 1780, he represented the U. States 
in Holland, and in 1782, co-operated with Franklin, 
Jay, and Laurens, in negotiating a treaty with Great 
Britain. He was minister at London from May, 1785, 
until the spring of 1788. 


office in 1792. in 1797, he succeeded Washington in 
the presidential chair, and at the close of his official 


term, having been defeated by a majority of R votes in 


favor of Jefferson, he retired from publie life. D.at 


Quincy, July 4, 1826. — Abus, JOUN Quincy, eldest son 


of the preceding. and 6th President of the U. States, n. 
1767, graduated ac Harvard College, 1788. studied law, 
and was admitted to the bar, 1791. In 1794 he was ap- 
inted minister to Holland; and minister to Berlin in 
797. He was elected a senator of the U. States in 1803, 
end was appointed professor of rhetoric and belics- 


In 1789, 4. was elected Vice- | 
President of the U. States, and reelected to the same | 
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lettres at Harvard College in 1805. Having offended 
his political friends, the Federilista, Uv suppurting Jef 
lerson's Embargo acts, A. reciztied his scat in the U. & 
senate in 1808, and thus became connected. with the 
Democratic party. On tlie election of Madison to the 
presidency, A. was nominated minister to Russia, 
where he was well received. His most important work 
was tlie negotiation of peace with England, coöperating 
with J. Russell and H. Clay in eftecting the Treaty of 
Ghent. 1514. In 181, he was aprointed minister tu the 
court of St. James, and was recalled in 1817. in order to fill 
the post of Secretary of State under Madison. In 1825, 
he was elected President of the Union. At the election 
of 188. lie was defeated by Gen. Jackson, and retired 
to his estate at Quincy. In 1830, he was elected to 
Congress, where he continued to represent his native 
district till his death, in Feb., IX. — ADAMS, CHARLES 
Francis, son of the above, n. in Boston, 1807, p. 1556, 
gricdbirated at Harvard € , 125, studied law in the office 
of Daniel Webster, and was admitted to the Boston bar 
in 1828. A. represented Muss, in the 260 and 37th 
Congress, In isel, he was appointed minister to Great 
Britain, and resigned about Feb., 1868, after having 
rendered eminent services to his country. He edited and 
published the Life aud Works of John Adams (10 vols., 
1550-501, aud Life and Letters of J. Q. Adams (1874-75). 

Ad' nm, a co. of Illinois; area 700 sq. m.; C. Quincy; 
A county of ,/ndiana ; arca, 324 square miles; County 
Seat, Decatur.—A county of Jowu ; area, 432 square 
miles; County Scat, Quincy.—A towuship of Mass. in 
Berkshire county.—A county of Moss; arcu, d4u square 
miles ; County Seat, Natchez —A county of Ohto ; urea 
60) square miles; County Seat, W. Union.—A v. of 
T. in Jeferson co -A co. of Inn.; a. 530 sq m.. € 
Gettyshury.—A co. of Wis. ; a. 800 &q. m.; €. Friendship 

Ad'nm'^s-ap'ple. (Anat) A popular name for the pro 
jection formed by the thyroid cartilage in the nech ; — 
so Called trom an idle notion that it was occasioned by 
a piece of the forbidden fruit having stuck in Adanirw 
threat, 

Adana, (d-à'nah.) a town of Asia Minor, in Lat. 36? 
Su. N., Lon. 357 12" E. ; pop. 10,000. 

Adansonia, (id-in-so'ne-oh.) (Named after Adonson. 
a French naturalist.| (et) The Baobab. A single 
African tree comprehends this gen. of the O. Sterculia- 
cee, lt is one of the largest trees in the world. 

Adda, (id'dch,) a river of Haly, rises in the Rheetian 
Alps, near Bormio, und falls into the Po, near Cremona; 
length, 150 m. 

Adder, (dr.) (Zool) Lee VIPER. 

Ad'der's- tongue. (Bol) See OrHIOGLHOSSA CE. 

Addison, Jobs, (Od'di-sun,)) an. English author, B. 
at Millston, in Wiltshire, 1672. His fame rests upon 
his prose works — those charming and telicitous essays 
which he contributed to the © Tatler,’ * Spectator,” 
and "Guardian," and which abound with delicate im- 
avery, pure morality, and quaint and original. humor. 
Of their kind. and as examples of pure idiomatic Eng- 
lish composition, they still stand without a rival in the 


language. D. 1719. 
Addison, a co. of Vermont; area 750 aq. m.; C. Mid- 
dlebury, 


Addlit ion. (dd-dish’un.) (From L. addo, Y add.] Ina 
general sense, the uniting or joining of several things 
together; or, it denotes something added to another, 
— (Ardh The first of the four fundamental rules; 
that by which we collect several quantities into one 
sum, or total.—(Alyeb.) The joining of two or more 
quantities, in order to form a more simple expression. 

Addorsed, (iddérst'.) [From L. ad. to, and dorsum, the 
back.] (er.) Applied to charges or bearings placed 
back to back. 

Adel, (-.) or SOA. a marshy and unhealthy 
country of N.E. Africa, extending from Abyssinia to 
Cape Guardafui, bet. Lat. 87 and 12^ N., and Lon. 45? and 
61° E. Aunexed to Egypt, 1875, as province of Harrar. 

Adelaide, (dd- dl.) a city and seaport, and cap. of 8. 
Australia, near the mouth of the Torrens River, in the 
Gulf of St. Vincent; Lat. 34° 30' S., Lon. 1289 W E. 
Pop, 1879, 70,000, 

Aden, (á'den,)a fortified town and seaport of Arabia. on 
the E. side of Cape Aden, Lat. 12° 46 15" N., Lon. 459 

10 20" E. It belongs to the English, and is the coal- 

Q0 dng-station for the Indo-European mail-steamers. Pop. 
qo), 

Adenozrnph y. (a-den-ódrii-fe.) Adenology. ( 
o-je.) [Frotn tir. edea n gland, and. grapho, I write; or 
logos, a disconrses! C4uct.: That department of the 
Bclence Which treats of the glands. 

Ader no. u town of Sicily, at the S.E. foot of Mount 
Etna, near the Simeto, 17 m. N.W. of Catania, Pop. 
14.000. 

Ad cundem, (ad eun’dem.) A phrase used in unk 
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veralty parlance, to denote the admission by avor of a 
te of one university into another. 

Adhesion, (dd-héshus.) [From L. adÀzreo, I cling 
lad ( Phys.) The force which Iseeps the particles of 
unlike bodies in the same relative positions with regard | 
to each other. It is applied to the union of dissimilar 
bodies only, and is therefore opposed to cohesion, which | 
is the force existing between particles of the same na- | 
ture. Thus, it is the force of cohesion which keeps to- 
gether the particles of a piece of lead, and the turce of 
adhesion which causes two plates of tin and lead to re- 
main together after being subjected to pressure, 

Adiantum, (dd-i-ón'twnz.) [Gr. adiantos, dry.) (Hot.) 
The Maiden-hair, a genus of thin-leuved ferus, having 
their fructification in short marginal lines attached | 
to the recurved portion, as in Venus s-hair, A. capillus | 
veneris, 

Adige, (ah'de-jah,) a river of N. Italy, which rises in the 
Helvetian Alpe, and enters the Gulf of Venice at Porto 
Fossone. Length, 220 m. 

Adipocere, (dd-i-po/ser.) (L. adeps, fat, and cera, wux.] 
(Chem.) A peculiar fatty substance, resulting from the 
slow decomposition of animal matter in a moist locality. 

Adipose Membrane, (dd'i-poz) [From L. adepa.] 
(Ant.) The cellular membrane in which the fat is de- 
posited. 

Adirondack Mountains, (dd-erów'ldk.) a spur 
of the Appalachian chain, forming a series of highlands 

that occupy the N.E. part of the State of New York to 


the W. of Lake Champlain. Mount Marcy, the highest 
summit, is 5,467 feet above the sea. 

Adit, (d’dit.) (From L. «deo, I approach.) (Mining.) The 
horizontal aperture by which a mine is entered, as dis- 
tinguished from a shaft, which is of vertical construction. 

Adjective, (d45^k-tiv.] (From L. adjicio, I place near.) 
(Gram.) A word which expresses some quality, or other 
accident, of the substantive with which it i8 joined. 

Adjournment, (jür»'.) [From Fr. a, to, and jour, 
a day.] The temporary dismissal by some court, legisla- 
tive assembly, or properly authorized officer or officern, 
of the busineas before it or them. When final, it is 
called A. sine die. 

Adjunct, (ddjink.) [From L. adjungo, I join to.] That 
which is joined to another as an accessory or appendage. 

Adjutant, (diju-tdut.) [Fron L. adjuto, I asaist.) (Ml.) 
A subordinate officer selected by the colonel, whose du- 
ties in respect tu his regiment are similar to those of an 
adjutant-general of the army. — .Adjutant- General, an 
officer of the general staff, who ia the executant of all 
orders issued by the commander-in-chief, and haa the 

ractical supervision of all matters pertalning to the 
Biecipline and equipment of the soldiers. —(Zoól.) See 
CINconIps. 

Ad lib'itum. [L.] At pleasure. 

Administration, (dd-min-i—tra'shun.] (From L. ad- 
ministro, I manage.] The executive government of a 
country. — ( La.) The management of the estate of an 
intestate, or of a testator who has left no executor. 

Administrator, (dd-min-D-trá'tor.) (Law.) A person 
to whom the estate and effects of an intestate, or of a 
testator who lias left no executor, are committed, and 
for which he is to be accountable when required. 

Admiral, (dd^me-ral.) (Fr. amiral.) (War.) A superior 
naval officer, who has the same power and authority 
over the maritime forces of a state that a general has 
over ita land forces. By Act of Congress, July 25, 1866, 
the active general officers in the U. 8. navy have been 
organized as follows: 1 admiral, equal in rank to gen- 
eral-in-chief; 1 riceadmiral, ranking with lieutenant- 
general; and 10 rear-udmirals, ranking with major-gen- 


eral. 

Admiralty, (dd meral-te.) (Maritime Law.) In Eng- 
land, a supreme court, having power to determine all 
cases of injuries upon the seas, or in parts out of the 
reach of the common law. — In this country, the U. 
States District Court exercises jurisdiction over all mari- 
time contracts, tortas, injuries, or offences. 

Ad’miralty Island, on the N. American const, Lat. 
580 24’ N., Lon. between 146° 10/ and 1479 46“ E. It is 
80 m. long and 20 wide, and belongs to the U. States. 

Ad'miraíty Isiands, a group of about 40 islands in 
the Pacific n; Lat. between 2? and 3? S., Lon. be- 
tween 146° 18’ and 147° 46’ E. 

Adnata Tunica, (dd-nà'tah tüne-kah.) [L., from ad- 
uascor, I grow upon.| ( Anat.) One of tbe tunics or coats 
of the eye, constituting the white of it. 

Adnate, (dd-ndt.) [Same derir.] (Bot.) A term applied 

» to an organ which is attached to another. 

Adonis, (ab-dó'nis.) (Myt.) A beautiful youth, beloved 
Venus and slain by a wild boar. Venus changed 
blood into flowers. —( Bot.) A gen. of European un- 

anal and perennial hardy plante, O. Ranunculucer. 


adoption, (a-dép’shwn,) L. adoptio] Among the 
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à and Romans, tho making a person one's ben 

and investing him with all the rights and privileges 
a child. 4. is still permitted under various reetrictians 
in the countries where the Civil Law prevails. 

Adoration, (dd-o-rá'shun.) | From L. (doro, ] worship.) 
A mode of reverence or worship anciently oflered to the 
gods, by raising the right hand to the mouth, and gen- 
tly applying it to the lips; also, in. general, any out- 
ward sign of worship, by Kissing the hands or feet, walk- 
ing barefoot, or the like. But the posture of A. most 
common in all ages and countries is kneeling. 

Adour, (ahd'oor,j a river of France, rising in the 
renees, near Bure gen, and falling into the Bay of Biscay, 
N. of Bayonne. Length, 95 m. 

Adria, («'dre-al,) a town of N. Italy, 13 m. E. of 
Rovigo; pop. 10,000. 

Adrian, or Hadrian, Pusrics EIIVUS. (d'dre-on.) A 
Roman emperor, B. in Rome, A. D. 76, s. Trajan, 117. His 
reign Was an era of peace for the empire. in 117, he 
commenced his celebrated tour through the Roman em- 
pire, which was marked by various public works which 
won him the favor of the provincials. A. devoted him- 
self to the welfare of hia people, and his literary attain- 
ments Were considerable; but he dishonored himself by 
his unnatural love for Antinous, and Was a cruel perse- 
cutor of the Jews and Christians. D. 138. 

Adrian, the name of 6 popes. A. I.s. Stephen III., 

; D. 795. — A. II. s. Nicholas I., 867; p. 872. — A. 
III. s. Marinus, 884; D. R85. — A. IV. (Nicholas. Brake- 
&peare, an Englishman, s. Anastasius IV., 1154. He put 
an end to the republic established in Rome by Arnold 
of Brescia, and compelled the emperor Frederick Bar- 
barossa to hold his stirrups while he mounted on horse- 
back. D.1159.— A. V. f. Innocent, 1776; D. five weeks 
afterwards, — A. VI., B. in Utrecht, 1457; 8. Leo A., 
1522; D. 1523. 

Adrian, a town of Michigan, C. of Lenawee co., 37 m. 
from Monroe, 

Adrianople, («d-re-an-'pl.) (Anc. Hadrianopolis.) A 
city of European Turkey, p. Roumelia, on the Tundja, 
137 m. N. W. of Constantinople; Lat 419 41" 26" N., Lon. 
209 325 41" E. It is the second larg ‘st city of the em- 
pire. Manuf. Silks, aud celebrated !ye-works. Jop. 
100,000. 

Adriatic Sea, (dd-re-dUik.) [Named fr, m the city of 
A 9 7 That part of the Mediterranean which extends 
from the S. E. at Lat. 40° to the N. W. at La. 459 46’ N., 
between the coasts of Italy, Iiyria, and Alb mia. The 
N. W. part takes the name of the Gulf oy Vente. On the 
E. side are the gulfs of Trieste, Fiume, Cati ro, and 
Drino. The A. has many shoals, and, on the Venetian 
side, its muddy banks are covered with malarious 
marshes. Its greatest depth is 22 fathoms, and a great 
part of it is less than 12 fathoms, Its navigation is safe 
during summer, but in winter the S.E. winds cause 
much destruction, Greatest length, from Cape Leuca 
to Trieste, 450 m.; mean breadth, 90 m. 

Adulteration, («-dil-ter-à'shun.) [From L. adultero, 
l corrupt.] The act of debasing, by an improper mix- 
ture, something that was pure and genuine. Thus, 
putting inferior ingredients into bread, beer, wine, &c., 
by bakers, brewers and in other trades, for the purpose 
of imposing on the public, is an Æ., and cannot be too 
severely reprehended or punished: the consequences 
often proving fatal to the health, and always greatly 
abridging the comſorts of those who are the victims of 
such nefarious practices, 

Adultery, («dül'ure) [I.. adulterium.) ( nu r 
violation of the nuptial bed ; an offence which has n 
regarded by all civilized nations with abhorrence, and 
in ancient times was punished as a grent crime. By the 
Jewish law, the penalty was death, which was inflicted 
by stoning. The various countries of Europe have, at 
different times, punished it in ditferent ways, and some- 
times with great severity. In parts of the U. S., as now 
in England, A. is only a ground for divorce. 

Ad valorem. 157 (Com.) According to the value; 
as, duties paid «d valorem. 

Advanced Guard, (ad-vdnst-gird,) or VANGUARD. 
(Mil) Thie first line or division of an army, ranged or 
marching in order of battle. — ADVANCED WORKS. ( Fort.) 
Worka constructed beyond the covered way or glacis, 
but within the range of the musketry of the main works. 

Advent, (di'vent.) [L. adrentus, coming.) (Eccl. Hist.) 
A term applied, in the Roman Catholic and in some Fro- 
testant churches, to the four weeks before Christmas. 
A. is appointed to bo observed as a season of devotion, 
being intended to commemorate the coming of Christ 
in the flesh, 

Adventitious Roots, (dd-ren-tleh'us.) L. adventitius, 
foreign or strange.) (Bot.) Roots which are not pro- 
duced by the direct elongation of the radicle of the em- 
bryo, but spring from the true roots, from suckera 
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ruuners, bulbs, or other subterranean modifications of 
the stem. 

Adventure, (BILL or,) (ad-vent'yür.) m L. adven- 
turus, about to happen.] (Com.) A declaration in writ- 
ing made by a merchant, to the effect that the goods 
shipped are the property of another person, he being an 

nt only, and answerable for the produce alone, 

6 (dd'vurb.) [L. ad, to, and verbum, a verb. 
(Gram.) A part of speech so called from its connection 
with verbs: it serves, when joiued with adjectives and 
other parts of speech, to modify their force and meaning. 

Advocate, (üd'vo-kit.) [From L. advoco, I summon. |} 
(Law.) A solicitor, counsellor, or attorney-at-law; a 

leader in civil or criminal causes. Advocates were held 
in great honor during the first ages of the Roman com- 
monwealth, being patricians who defended their clients 
gratuitously; whence has arisen the modern Custom of 
regarding fees as honorary, aud not recoverable at law. 
But, even before the subversion of the republic, the 
class had become a profession, though an honorable one. 
In France, the advocates form aseparate order, of which 
each member is attached to a particular local court. 

Adytum, Ileum.) [From Gr. adytos, not to be en- 
tered.] (Arch.) The sanctum sanctorum, or most secret 
chamber in the hcathen temples, into which only the 

riests were permitted to enter. 
cidium., (e-sid'ywn.) (Hot.) A gen. of minute Fungi, 
parasitic upon the leaves, flowers, or bark of living 
lants, where they are generated beneath the cuticle. 


diles, (e’dilz.) [L., from ædes, a temple.) (Antig.) |- 


Four Roman m trates, whose chief business was to 
superintend buildings of all kinds, but more especially 
public Se ien temples, aqueducts, bridges, &c.; and to 
take care of the highways, weights and measures, Åc. 

Egean Sen, (an.) (Anc. Geog.) The name given 
by the Greeks and Romans to that part of the Mediter- 
ranean now called the Grecian Archipeligo. 

Ægilops, (Z'iióps.) Gr., from air, a goat, and Gps, an 
eye.) d) An abscess in the canthus, or corner of 
the eye, near the nose. Goats were supposed to be sub- 
ject to a similar disease, — (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. 
Graminacese. 

ZEgina, (cji'nah,) a small island of Greece, govt. of 
Attica, in the Saronic Gulf, between Attica and the 
Morea, is 9 m. long, by 5 m. broad. This island contains 
the temple of Jupiter Panhellenius, one of the finest re- 
mains in Greece 

JEginhard, (cjin-hdrd.) The faithful secretary and 
biographer of Charlemagne, and the husband of Imma. 


D. 840. 

JEgirine, (éjir-in) (Min) A black or greenish vari- 
ety of Pyroxene. 

Ægis, (.) (At.) The shield of Jupiter, which was 
covered with the skin of the goat Amalthæa, and given 
by him to Minerva, who, by fixing on it the head of 
Medusa, gave her the power of petritying all persons who 
looked on her. The word is sometimes used to express 
the breastplate of a god, or any protecting influence. 

gos Pota'/mos. Gr., goat's river.) (Ane. Geog.) 
A town in the Thracian Chersonesus, on ariverof same 
name, where the Athenian fleet was defeated by Lysan- 
der, B. c. 405. 

Emilia, (é-mil’ych,) a division of N. Italy, including 
the provinces of Bologna, Ferrara, Forli, Massa aud 
Carrara, Modena, Parma, Piacenza, Ravenna, and Reggio. 

ZEmilius, PAULUS, (MI,, à Roman general, who 
vanquished Perseus, king of Macedon, and incorporated 
that country with the Roman empire. D. 160 p. c. 

Æneas, (enz'üs.) (Heroic Hist.) A Trojan prince, son 
of Anchises and the goddess Venus, When Troy fell, 
he quitted the city with his followers, accompanied by 
his father and son, visited various countries, settled in 
Latium, and married Lavinia, the daughter of Latinus. 
To him tradition ascribes the commencement of the Ro- 
man empire. 

ZEneid, (e-u£'id.) (Lit) An epic poem, written by Vir- 
gil in the time of Augustus, in which he celebrates the 
adventures of Æneas, q. v. Elegance of language and 
good taste, not invention or soaring power, are the char- 
acteristics of the Aneid, to which Virgil, who p. 19 n. c., 
did not live to put the finishing touches he intended. 

JEolian Harp, (¢-d'le-an.) (From Æolus, god of the 
winds.) (Mus.) A stringed instrument which is placed 
ina window, and played upon by the wind. It nro- 
duces the effect of a distant choir of music in the air, 
sweetly mingling all the harmonic notes, and swelling 
and diminishing its sounds according to the strength 
or weakness of the blast. 

ZEo'lians, one of those divisions of the primitive Hel- 
lenic people who play no part in positive history. 

Wolipile, (e-ó'le-pil. [From L. Æolus, god of the 
winds, and pila, a mally (Phys.) A hollow metal ball, 
in which is inserted a slender neck or pipe, from whence, 
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after the vessel has been partly filled with water and 
heated, issues a powertul stream of vapor. It serves 


Fig 
AOLIPILE, used as a substitute for cannon, (17th cent.) 


to show the convertibility of vater into steam, and was 
known to the ancients. (Fig. 11.) 

Æolus, (e-'Vis.) ( Myth.) The god of the winds, whose 
duty was to let them loose or to restrain their violence, 
at the pleasure of Jupiter. 

Æra. or Era, (érah.) [Lat.] ((hronol.) The account 

of time reckoned from some particular date or epoch, 

shown as the commencement of the mra. Christians 
always reckon from the birth of Christ, which is gen- 
erally thought to have taken place in the middle of the 
4th year of the 194th Olympiad, and in the 753d year of 
the building of Rome. The principal eras are as follows: 


Com- Appr. 
ERA. MENCED. YIATION, 
Year of the World — 
Constantinopolitan account.. n. c. 5509 | a. m. Const. 
Alexandrian account... 5492 | a.m. Alex. 
Jewish account...... 899 Gesib t ws * 3760 | A. M. 
Era of Nabonassar....... 8 747 | Era Nab. 
Olympiads ......0.ccccorcccesccrescceee | 776 Olymp. 
Kear Ol Rome nsesa UN * 169-1 AL. 0. 
Jüllán Ere. / / A 45 Jul. Era. 
Cbristlan Ern 2 40429 622 cee A. D. 
Era of Sulwanah....... eng P ae Se. 
Era of Diocletian............. S.]| “ 2841] Era Dios. 
r / ( | © 10028 ALTRE 
e sum ooi “ 032 | a. Pers. 


ZErarium, (e-rá'ri-üm.) [From L. ws, money.] ( 9 
Among the Romans, the treasury iu which the public 
money was deposited. 

JErial Roots, (air'e-al.) (Bot) Adventitious roots 
which some plants are in the habit of emitting above the 
ground, and which, during the whole or part of their 
growth, are suspended in the air. The processes by 
which the wy clings to the wall nre erial roots. The 
lower part of the trunk of the Screw Pine sends out a 
great number of such roots, which enter the ground 
and prop it all round. 

Aerians, (dá-é're-ans.) amed after the monk Ærius.] 
( Eccl. Hist.) A semi-Arian sect of the 4th cent., hold- 
ing middle ground between the Arians and the Niceans, 

Acrody namics, (d-er-o-dy-nim’iks.) [From Gr. aer, 
air, and dynamos, power.] (/’hys.) The science which 
treats of the motion of the air, or of the mechanical ef- 
fects of air put in motion, 

Aeróe, (a-ro'ch,)an island of Denmark, in the Baltic, 10 
m. S. of Funen. It is 14 m. long by 5 broad. 

Aerograph y, (d-er-dg’ral-fe.) [Gr. aër, and grapho, Y 
write.] The description of the nature, properties, and 
phenomena of the atmosphere. 

Aerolite, (á'er-o-lit.) (Gr. acr, and lithos, a stone.] 
( Meteor.) The name given to those stony and metallic 
masses which reach the earth's surface from the inter- 
planetary spaces, after passing, with or without explo- 
sion, through the atmosphere. They are now usually 
regarded as fragments thrown off from shooting-stars 
and fire-balls when, in moving with planetary velocities 
in space and revolving in conic sections round the sun, 
they approach the earth in their paths, and enter our 
atmosphere, becoming luminous therein. They are 
thrown with such force that they sometimes enter the 
soil to the depth of 15 or 20 feet. The largest stone 
that has been measured was 714 feetlong. These stones 
bear a general resemblance to each other in external 
form, in the nature of their crust, and in the chemical 
composition of their principal constituents, In all, 22 
elements, not one of which is new, have been found in 
them, including metallic iron, which has never been 
found in this state in our globe. 

Aerolozy. (d-er-dl/oje.) (Gr. ar, and logos, a trea- 
tise.) The science, theory, or doctrine of air. See Alm 
ATMOSPHERE, and GAS. 
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Aerometry, (d-ér-óm'e-tre.) [Gr. acr. and metro, T 
measure.) art of admeasurement of the nir, 80 as 
to determine its weight or pressure, its elasiicity, re- 
fraction, and the like. — Also, the art or science of 
measuring the full volume of gases. 

Aeronaut, (à-er-o-uawt'.) (Gr. acr. and naulés, asailor.] 
One who navigates the air in a bulloon. 

Aeronautics, or Aerostation, (/h. (Cir. 
ner, and istemi, I stand.] ‘The art of navigating the air. 
The term is commonly applied to balloou-vovaging, but 
should properly be limited to the as yet unlearned art 
of guiding arial vessols. It seems to have been abun- 
dantly demonstrated that ballouns cannot be guided 
through the air; their very buoyancy placing them be- 

ond the control of those whom they support above the 
evel of the earth; but recent inquiries have tended to 
&how that the art of ab rial voyaging is not so hopelessly 
unattainable as had been supposed. The inquirer should 
consult on this interesting question the valuable paper 
on Flying Machines, by Dr. Brearey, honorary secretary 
of the Aéronautical Society of Great Britain. See BaL- 
LOON. 

JEschines. (^»Li'u^1) a Greek orator, n. at Athens. B. 
C. 359, was the contemporary and rival of Demosthenes. 
D. at Samos, 318. 

JEschy nite, (cski-nit) (Min) A titanate of zirconia 
and cerium. 

Esch y lus, (2»-ki'lus,) the first of the three great tragic 
vets of Greece, n. at Eleusis, B. C. 525, and distinguished 
imself in the battles of Marathon, Salamis, and Platea. 

A., who was the inventor of the trilogy, in author of the 
Prometheus Bound, aa well as the complete trilogy of 
the Oresteui — comprising the Agamemnon, the Choepho- 
re, and the Enmeuudes, An eagle soaring above him 
dropped a tortoise on the bald head of the poet, and 
killed him, B. c. 456. 

Eaculapius, (,- pe. fs.) (Mh.) The god of 
medicine, was a son of Apollo and Aresinoc, and is nsu- 
ally represented as a venerable old man with a flowing 
bea: 


JEsculin. ( ku-In.) (Chem) A highly florescent anb- 
stance extracted from the bark of Nu, hippocastammna, 
It forms culurless needle-3haped crystals, which have a 
bitter taste. Forin. Cg H 34 hg. 

JEsculus, (is kulis.) (Hot.) A gen. of shrubs or trees, 
O. Sapindacez, inhabiting temperate regions, and con- 
sisting of the horsechestnut, . hippocustanuin, and al- 
lied species. 

op, (“ p.) a famous Greek fabulist, flourished in 
the 6th cent. B. c. Born a Phrygian, he was sold into 
slavery, but obtaining his freedom, resorted to the 
court of Cruesus, king of Lydia, where his wit and wis- 
dom achieved him popularity. Sent by Croesus to 
Delphi, in Greece. he was killed there by some citizens 
whom he had offended. His tables, delivered by word 
of mouth, became universally popular, and were passes] 
on ip the same manner from generation to generation. 
How much of the original fables i8 preserved in the 
collections that have come down to us, it is impossible 
to tell. 

Mathetics, (ee ih.) [Gr. esthetikos, adapted to per- 
ception.] (FRilbe.) That branch of philosophical inves- 
tigation which relates to and includes all things per- 
taining to the Beautiful, in literature aud the fine arta. 
The æsthetic quality of a work of art is that which is 
apprehended by the perceptions of feeling, irrespective 
of the understanding. 

sti vation, (^-i-và'shwn.) [From L. nies, belong- 
ing to the summer.] (Bot.) The manner in which 
the of a flower are arrange: before they unfold. 

4Ethogen, (Cho gen.) (Ur. avhon, glittering, and gi- 
noma, I become.) (Chem.) A compound of borou and 
nitrogen, which yields a brilliant phosphorescent light 
when heated before the blow-pipe. 

AEtbrioscope, (e/hri-o-skop.) (Gr. aithros, clear, and 
&kopeo, to view.] (Phys.) A kind of differential ther- 
mometer, used to measure the radiations towards the 


sky. 

ztlology, (e-te-dV’o-fe.) [From Gr. aitin, a cause, and 
logos, a diseourse.] The doctrine of the canses of dis- 
ease; also, that branch of science or philosophical in- 
quiry which treats of the reasons of phenomena. 

Aetius, „ a Roman general, und thrice consul, 
lived under Valentinian III., nobly defended the de- 
clining fortunes of his country; thrice vanquished the 
Burgundians and Franks, and drove Attila beyond tho 
Khine. Valentinian, jealous of his fame and influence, 
slew him with his own hand, 454. 

Stolia, (len,) a mountainous country of Greece, 
situate on the N. shore of the Gulf of Corinth, or Lepan— 
to, now forming, with Acarnanla, a prov. or nomarchy 
ef the kingdom of Greece. Its climate is delicions ; 
the plains are rich and fertile; the mountain scencry is 
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manificent: but now. as in nneient times, the Ztolianr 
are fierce, tickle, faithless, reckless, and predatory, 

Affettuoso, d/-fct-u-0:0.) (It, nene ( Mus.) A 
term prefixed to a movement, to show that ſt is to be 
performed in a smooth, tender, and affecting manner, 
and somewhat slowly. 

A tlidnvit, (d- ut.) [L. afido, I confirm by oeth.] 
(fau.) A statement or declaration reduced to writing, 
and sworn or affirmed to betore some officer who has 
authority to administer an oath, An A. cilled A. to hola 
to hail is required in many cases before a person can be 
arrested. It must contain a clear statement of the 
facta, nud show a dirt inet cause of action. 

Atlilintion, («f-'il-i-d^hw:) [From L. ad, to, and 
Jima won! (Lee) Proof of paternity in the case of 
an illegitimate child, with the view of obliging the 
father to contribute to its eupport. 

Affinity, (cU in“ i-te.) [I.. cthnitas.) (Ciel Law.) Re- 
lationship, in consequence of marriage, between tho 
husband and the blood-relationa ofthe wife. and between 
the wite and the blood-relations of the husband, A re- 
lation by affinity is no real kindred, and does net pive 
richt to any legal succession. — (Comp. Anat.) The sine 
lanty between animals, arising from a resemblance be- 
tween their organizations, — (Chem) A., or Chemical 
Attraction, means the tendency of different kinds of mate 
ter to unite, 80 as to form a compound having qualities 
very different from those of its clements, To enable 
substances to unite chemically, they must bo placed in 
favorable circumstances :—two solids rarely unite; 
and even two fituds somet mes require heat to over- 
come the cohesion of their particles. Substances unite 
more readily in their nascent state; that is, at the mo- 
ment they are liberated fron: some compound. Bodies 
under the influence of chemical aflinity never unite in 
all proportions, Some definite relative quantity of one, 
or some multiple of it, always combines with some defi- 
nite relative quantity of any other with which it has 
an affinity, or come multiple of it; and the least known 
definite combining proportion of an element is termed 
its chemical uiii. or atomic weight, Thus 6 is the 
equivalent of carbon, and 8 that of oxygen: — hence 6 
grs., tor example, of carbon, and 8 grs, of oxygen, form 
a compound tcarbonie oxide): 6 grs. of carbon, and 16 
grs. of oxygen, form another. compound (carbonic 
acidi: 12 prs. of carbon, and 24 gre. of oxygen, form 
another compound Coxalie acid) These three com- 
pounds, consisting of different quantities of the same 
elements, are extremely unlike in properties: — the 
first is n combustible: the second is harmless in the 
stomach ; the third is a most violent poison. Again, 
8, 16, 24, 32, and 40 P. ers, Ac., of oxygen, unite with 
14 b., grs., &c., of nitrogen; forming five totally difer- 
ent compounds, Thus we have enumerated several 
compounds containing oxygen ; but all of them contain 
it, as some multiple of S, its atomie weight, or chemical 
equivalent. And whatever substance we select for ex- 
amination, we shall always find soine multiple of its 
atomic weight in combination. The exceptions to this 
rule discovered in the organic kingdom are, undoubt- 
edly. only apparent. The number which expresses how 
often the atomie weight is found in à compound is gen- 
erally small. This is exemplified by the compounds of 
nitrogen mentioned above; the weights of the oxygen 
being, respectively, 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 times its atomic 
weight. Lastly, gases combine in volumes: and the 
volume of the result bears a simple relation to the vol- 
unies of the elements combined to form it. 

| Affirmation. (i/-fur-md'skun.) [From L. afirmo, I 
assert positively.) (Zaw.) A solemn asseveration, 
which, according toa set form of words, is allowed to 
persons who have conscientious scruples to take caths, 
A false A., or a fulse declaration, is subject to the same 
penalties as perjury. 

Allirmative, (a/-^urm'a-tie) (Same derir.] (Logi-.) 
A term denoting the quality of a preposition which 
asserts the agreement of the predicate with the subject. 

Ali x. (affiks) IL. airus. joined to.] (Cm.) A final 
particle closing a word to change its signification, in 
contradistinction to PREFIX, q. v. The terns postfiz and 
su lir ure also frequently employed in the same sense. 

Afflatus, (af.fla-tu.) [L., an inspiration.] A term 
which, among the ancients, denoted the actual inspira- 
tion of some divinity. It ix now sometimes used to ex- 
press the spirit of poetical inspiration. 

Aftray, (rd.) From Fr. rene, to affright.] (Laur.) 
A skirmish or fighting between two er more persons 
It differs from assault, in that it is à wrong to the pub- 
lic, while an assault is of a private nature; and from a 
riot, in not being premeditated. 

Affrontee, (af-/rint-ee'.) [From Fr. affronter, to face.) 
(H^r.) Applied to animals, when facing one unother on 
the field. 
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Bistan, (df/-gde-letdn’.) [Afghan's land.] An 
extensive inland country of Asia, lying between Let. 
78° 50 and 36° 30’ N., and Lon. and 72° 30 E., hav- 
DE the Punjab, 8. Bbawlpoor, Scinde, and Beloo- 

tan; W. Persia and Independent Turkestan, from 
which it is separated by the Hindoo Coosh and its subor- 
dinate ranges. Area, estimated at 225,000 sq. m. Surface. 
VPour-fifths of the country consists of rocks and moun- 
tains; the latter from the table-land in the N. varying 
from 15,000 to 16,000 ft. in height (and in the case of the 
Hindoo Coosh, to 20,493 ft.). Rivers. Cabul and Helmund. 
A. is subdivided into the 3 separate principalities of 
Oabul, Candahar, and Herat; it is actually ruled by 
Bbere Ali, son of Dost Mohammed. The Afghans be- 
long to tbe Iranic race; they are of & vigorous spirit 
and proud temper. 4. is continually being threatened 
by England and Russia, both of which nations desire the 
ion of Herat, which is the key of Central Asia, 

. 6,000,000. In 1878-0, A. was invaded by the English. 

Afum- Kara - Hissar, (o-fee-o0m-kaih-rah-his'zar.) 
[Ar., Black Castle of Opium.] A city of Asia Minor, 50 
m. f. . E. of Kutaleh. It hasa large trade in opium, 
whence its name. Pop. 55,000. 

Afloat, (a- ö.) (Nau) A term denoting that a ship 
is in water sufficiently deep to buoy her up. 

A fortiori, (d „ [L., for a stronger reason.) 
(Logic. A phrase implying that the argument which 
follows has greater force and cogency than the one 
already adduced. 


A ola, (df-rah-gó'la,) a town of S. Italy, 6 m. N. N. E. 
Fop. 13,000. 


of Naples. 

Africa, (df ) one of the five great divisions of 
the globe, is b. N. by the Strait of Gibraltar and the 
Mediterranean; E. by the Isthmus of Suez, the Red 
Sea, and the Indian Ocean, dividing it from Asia; 8. by 
the Southern Ocean: and W. by the Atlantic Ocean. 4. 
forms an immense peninsula, joined to Asia by the 
Isthmus of Suez, and extending from HRas-el-Krun, 
Lat. 370 20 N., to Cape Agulhas, Lat. 349 50“ S., abt. 
6,000 m.; and from Cape Guardafui, Lon. 57° 22’ E., to 
Cape Verde, Lon. 17? 32' W., nearly an equal distance. 
Area, ostim. at 12,000,000 sq. m. The islands of 4. con- 
sist of 14 principal groups, of which there are in the 
Atlantic Ocean, the Ázores, Madeira and the Canaries, 
the Cape Verde, the islands of the Gulf of Guinea, St. 
Matthew, Ascension, and St. Helena. In the Indian 
Ocean, are Socotra, the Seychelles, Zanguebar, the Co- 
moro Islands, Madagascar, and the Mascarene Islands. 
The surface of A. appears to consist of a series of ter- 
races gradually rising from the coast to the interior, 
forming extensive plains and elevated plateaux. The 
beat known of its mountain systems are the range of 
Mount Atlas in the N.W.; the mountains of Kong, be- 
tween Nigritia and N. Guinea, to the E. of which ex- 
tend the Mountains of the Moon ; the extreme elevation 
of which is inferred from the great rivers to which they 
give rise, and the mountains of Abyssinia in the E. The 

rincipal rivers of A. are the Nile, an affluent of the 

editerranean ; the Senegal, Gambia, Niger or Quorra, 
the Zaire, and the Orange, which flow to the Atlantic, 
and the Zambesi and Juba, emptying into the Indian 
Ocean. The only known lakes of importance are Lake 
Tchadda in the interior of Nigritia, Dembea or Tzona 
fn Abyssinia, Londleh in Tunis, Lake Nyassa in Lat. 8° 
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Lon. 309 E., and the lakes of Victoria and Albert 
Owing to the position of A. the greater part 

ef it betag within the torrid sone, and 
arid pleins, its climate ty excessively hot, and tam- 


the extent of its | Agamon 
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perature higher than that of any other continent. The 
t character-feature of A. is the Sahara, an immense 
esert region stretching across the N. portion of the 
continent, between the Atlantic and the Sea, com- 
posed of burning plains covered with shifting sands 
or arid rocks, interspersed occasionally with fertile 
oases. The mineral riches of A. are little known, but 
supposed to be very important; diamonds have very 
recently been discovered in Cape Colony. 4. presents 
the most striking contrasta in its vegetable productions; 
in the vicinity of arid deserts there are countries cov- 
ered with the richest verdure; wherever the land is 
sufficiently watered, as on the banks of rivers and on 
the slopee of mountains, vegetation is characterized by 
the utmost vigor and magnificence. Among its vegeta- 
ble products are the baobeb, one of the ts of the 
vegetable world ; a species of teak or oak valuable for 
building; the cocoa-nut tree, the date, m, orange, 
citron, olive, the papyrus, and numerous dye-woods, the 
coffee-tree, sugar-cane, cotton, and indigo. The fauna 
of A. is still very imperfectly known; it comprises the 
gorilla and chimpanzee ; the elephant, hippopotamus, 
rhinoceros, zebra, giraffe, buffalo; the lion, leo 
panther; the wolf, fox, jackal, hyena, antelopes, 
bears. The chief domestic animals are the camel, horse, 
buffalo, ox, sheep, goats, and dogs. Among the birds 
may be noticed the ostrich, eagles, vultures, hawks, 
parrots and parroqueta, sun-birds, &c. The commerce 
of the interior of A. is conducted by means of caravans, 
and consists chiefly in gold-dust, copper, ivory, co 
gums, dye-woods, dates, and indigo, which are exc band 
for European goods by traders who visit the coasts. A. 
was for years the chief market for the supply of slaves to 
America and the European colonies. The inhab. of A. 
comprise many varieties of the human species; the 
most remarkable and beet known of these are the Hot- 
tentots and Caffres ín the 8.; the Negro races to the 
S. W., and in the interior; the Moors on the N.; the 
Caucasian races in Abyssinia, aud the Copts of Egypt. 
Fetishism, a degraded superstition, is the religion of the 
greater number of the pop., being professed by nearly all 
the negroes, and by the great number of the natives of 
Madagascar. A corrupt form of the Christian Bid ix 
is professed in Abyssinia and part of Egypt, and Mo- 
hammedanism prevails in all the other regions. 4. is 
divided into the following countries: N., Egypt, Tripoli, 
Tunis, Algeria, and Morocco, and further 8. the desert 
of Sahara, with the oascs of Fezzan, Darfur, and Kordo- 
fan ; on the W., Benegainbia and Guinea; on the 8., p 
Colony, Caffraria, and the Hottentot country ; on 
E., Nubia, Abyssinia, Adel, Zanguebar, Mozambique, 
and Sofala; and in the centre, Soudan or Nigritia. — 
The peninsular form of A. was PM known to the 
ancients, but their accounts are very brief and indefinite. 
No definite knowledge of Central and Southern A. was 
obtained till the commencement of the 15th cent. The 
Portuguese doubled Cape Bojador in 1433, and discov- 
ered in 1486 the Cape of Good Hope, which was dou- 
bled by Vasco de Gama in 1497. The subsequent discov- 
eries are noticed under their proper names. The pop. of 
A. is variously estimated from 40,000,000 to 200,000,000; 
but no exact knowledge is possessed. African explora- 
tion has been remarkably active during the past 
thirty years, Livingstone, Barton, Speke, Baker, Stan- 
ley, and many others having traversed the continent 
in all directions, and added enormously to our knowl- 
edge concerning it. This era of discovery has been 
followed by one of partition, the nations of Europe 
having divided the greater part of the continent be- 
tween themselves. Great Britain has added largely te 
its former possessions; Germany, France and Italy 
have acquired large districts, and the Congo Free State, 
established under the auspices of Belgium, includes an 
enormous district in the centre of the continent. For 
the valuable diamond and gold mines of Africa, see 
D1AMOND and GOLD. 
Agalmatolite, (dgal-mdtolig) (Gr. an im- 
age, and lithos,a stone.) (Min.) Analtered clay, or clay- 
slate, which is carved into i es, &c., by the Chinewa, 
Agama, (dg mah.) (Zoll.) See IGUANIDA. 
Agamemnon, ( tem non,) the general-In-chief 
of the Greek forces during tbe Trojan war, was the sor 
of Atreus, king of Mycense, the brother of Menelaus, 
and the father of Orestes, Electra, and Iphigenia. After 
the destruction of Troy, he returned to Argolis, his na- 
tive country, and was murdcred by his wife, Clytemnes- 
tra, and her paramour, Ægithus. 
apami: Ame.) (Zosl.) A bird of the Pheasant fam- 
ly. It inhabits tropical America, and is also called 
Gold-breasted Trumpetes, from the peculiar noise that it 
makes without openiag the mouth. 
not, and gamos, Bup 


i Gr. 
tials.) (Ba) ioe inie Rowers or sezual organa, 
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A s (dg'a-pe.) [Gr. é, love.] (Eccl. Hist.) Fes- 
tivals held by the early Christians for the propagation 
of fraternal love and mutual good-will. 

Agaricus, (dg'dr-i-kus) (Bot) A large gen. of Fungi, 
including A. campestris, the Edible Mushroom (Fig. 13), 
and some others, which are delicate articles of food; 
Agaricus musca- 
rius, and others, 
that are dan- 

rous poisons. 
f a mushroom 
have an offen- 
sive smell, a 
bitter, astrin- 
gent, or styptic 
taste, or is even 
of unpleasant 
flavor, it is cer- 
tainly unfit for 
food. Color, fig- 
ure, and tex- 
ture cannot be 
relied on; but 
the pale or 
sulphur yel- 
low, bright or 
blood- and 
the greenish, are generally poisonous. The safe kinds 
have mostly a compact, brittle texture; the flesh is 
white; and they grow more readily in open places than 
in damp or shady spots. 

Agassiz, Lovis, (ag’gas-se.) an eminent naturalist, n. 
in the canton of Neufchátel, Switzerland, 1807. He 
studied the medical science at Zurich, Heidelberg, and 
Munich, where he graduated, 1830. In 1832, A. was 
appointed professor of natural history in the college at 
Neufchâtel. During the years 1836-1845, he spent much 
time among the Alps, where he perfected his “ glacial 
theory," and expressed its results in Etudes sur les Gla- 
ciers (1840), and Système Glacière (1847). In 1846, A. ar- 
rived in the U. States in the furtherance of his scien- 
tific researches, accepted in 1847 the professorship of 
zoólogy and geology at Harvard University, Cambridge, 
and became, in 1868, a non-resident professor at the 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. In 1865-6, Prof. 
A. proceeded to Brazil on a tour of exploration on the 
river Amazons, and is said to have discovered more than 
1800 new species of fishes in that region. His other prin- 
cipal works are: Natural History of the Fresh-water Fishes 
of Central Europe (1839) ; Researches on Fossil Fishes (1832- 
42); 3 of Living and Fossil Echinodermata 
(1838-42) ; ines of Comparative Physiology (1848) ; Con- 
tributions to the Natural History of the U. States, (of which 
2 vols. only were published in 1857) ; A Journey in Brazil, 
(1868). D. Dec. 14, 1873. 

Agate, (dg'at.) (Min.) A stone much used, when cut 
and polished, for ornamental purposes. It is chiefly 
found in trap-rocks, and consists of silex with a little 
oxide of iron. Chalcedony, onyx, cornelian, blood- 
stone, and jasper, are varieties of agate. 

A kind of type, size between Nonpareil and Pearl. 

Agathocles, (a-gath'o-kleez) a tyrant of Syracuse, 
reigned from 317 to 287 B. C., and rendered himself exe- 
erable for his cruelties. 

Agathon, (dj'a-thon,) a pope, elected in 679; D. 681. 

Agave, (a-gà've.) Gr. agavos, admirable.] (Bot.) A gen. of 
American plants, O. Amaryllidaces, differing from Aloes 
only in DATE, =e inferior ovary, and in their sensible 
properties, e fibres of some species have been manu- 
factured into ropes and paper, and the juice into an in- 
toxicating liquor called pulque, from which in its turn 
an inferior brandy is distilled. A. Americana, called 
the American Aloe, possesses a handsome appearance 
when in flower. A tall stem, like a flag-pole, rises from 
the middle of the plant, and the flowers are arranged 
candelabrum-fashion at the upper part. The plant dies 
after flowering. 

e. e ) a seaport of France, dep. Herault, 30 m. 
W. of Montpellier. Pop. 9,746. 

Age, (di.) Fr.] In a general sense, a definite period 
or length of time. —(Chronol.) A century or a genera- 
tion. The Middle Ages are generally considered to have 
begun with the ales of Constantine, and ended with 
the invention of printing. —( Lit.) Some period in which 
learning flourished to an unusual extent; as, the Age 
of Pericles, the Augustan Age, the Age of Leo X., the 
Elizabethan Age, the Age of Louis XIV., &c. — ( Myth.) 
One of the several period. through which the poets sup- 
posed the world to have passed. In Hesiod, the Golden, 
Silver, and Brazen ages are followed by the Heroic, after 
which comes the Age of /ron, which still continues. — 
(Phastol.) The whole of the life of man, or a part of it. 

Life is sometimes divided into seven ages! Infancy, from 


Fig. 13. — THE EDIBLE MUSHROOM 
IN ITS VARIOUS STAGES. 
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birth to two years old; childhood, to eight; boyhood er 
girthood, to the age of puberty ; adolescence, to twenty in 
the female, and twenty-four in male; manhood or wo- 
manhood, to fifty; age, to sixty-five; and old age, to 
death. — ( Law.) That period of life at which the law ak 
lows persons to do acts or discharge functions which, 
for want of years, they were prohibited from doing or 
undertaking before. ales at 14, and females at 12, 
may contract marriage. For both sexes, 21 is the full 
age for all private purposes, and the age when man en- 
ters into the exercise of his rights as a citizen. In the 
U. States, at 25 a man may be elected a representative 
to Congress; at 30, a senator; and at 35, he may be 
chosen President. He is liable to serve in the militia 
from 18 to 45 inclusive. 

Agen, (ah-zhang’,) a city of France, c. of dep. Lot-et- 

aronne, on the Garonne, 73 m. S. E. of Bordeaux. Pop. 
17,263. 

Agent, (dent.) [From L. agens, doing.) Ina general 
sense, anything which acts, or produces an effect. — 
( Metaph.) A free or voluntary nt is one who may 
equally do anything, or its opposite, as acting not from 
any predetermination, but from choice. — (Law.) One 
who acts for and in the place of a principal. As long as 
he keeps within the scope of his authority, and declares 
that he is acting only as agent, he is not personally bound. 

Agesilaus Ii. (a-jès-i-lã'us,) king of Sparta, s. his 
brother Agis II., and, after defeating the Persians, suc- 
*ceasfully maintained the wars against the Thebans and 
Athenians, whom he defeated at Coronea. D. 360 B. c. 

Aggre ate, (dg'gre-gát.) [From L. aggrego, I accumu- 

ate.) Generally, the unit of several things added to- 
got her, or the collection of them into one sum or whole. 

Aggregation, (dg-gre-ga'shun.) [Same verto ( Phy.) 

species of union, by which several things, which have 
no natural dependence or connection with each other, 
are collected together; thus, a heap of sand, or a mass 
of ruins, are bodies by aggregation. —(Chem.) The ad- 
hesion of parts of the same kind; as, pieces of sulphur 
united by fusion form an aggregate. 

Agincourt, or AzINCOURT, (ah-zhan’koor,) a village 
of France, dep. Pas-de-Calais, 23 m. N. W. of St. Pol, 
famous for the victory gained in 1415 over the French 
by Henry V., king of England. 

Agio, (de.) [It., conveniency.] (Cm.) The differ- 
ence between the value of standard and current money; 
also, the premium given when a payment is made in 
one precious metal in lieu of another. 

Agis, (àjis.) The name of 4 kings of Sparta. A. I., be- 
gan to reign about B. c. 460. — A. II., king in 427, de- 
eated the Athenians in 414; Dp. 331. — A. III., king in 
338; D. 331. — A. IV., king in 244, was a martyr to his 
virtuous attempts to reform the Spartan constitution. 
D. strangulated, 241 B. c. 

Agistment, (aq ment.) 120 Fr.] (Law.) The tak- 
ing of another person's cattle into one's own ground to 
be fed, for a consideration to be paid by the owner. 

Agnadello, (ahn-jah-del'lo, a village of N. Italy, 10 
m. E. of Lodi. Here Louis XII. of France defeated the 
Venetians, 1509; and the Duke de Vendóme gained a 
victory over Prince Eugene, 1705. 

Agnano, (ahn-yah'no,) a lake of 8. * 

‘aples. Near it are the famous Grotta de 
sulphur baths of San Germano. 

Agnes de Méranie, (dg'nez da má'rah-ne,)) queen 
of France, was married to Philip Augustus, 1196. The 
king having been excommunicated because he had di- 
vorced Ingelburge to marry Agnes, forcibly discarded 
the latter. D. 1201. 

Agnes Sorel, (al,) the mistress of Charles VII., 
king of France, B. 1407. She was celebrated for her 
beauty, and still more for her patriotism. D. 1450. 

Agnostic, (dg-nos'tic.) One who claims that it is ime 
possible to know anything about the existence of Deity 
and the immaterial. 

Agnus Dei, (dg’nus dé%.) [L., Lamb of God.] (Eccl 
Hist.) A prayer of the Roman Catholic liturgy, begin- 
ning with those words. Also, the figure of a lamb as 
symbolical of Christ. This name is also given to a round 
piece of wax, on which is impressed the figure of the 
sacred Lamb, and which is consecrated by the Pope. 

Agonic Line. (o-gón'ik.) [Gr. a, priv., and gonia, an- 

le.] (Physical Geog.) An irregularly curved imaginary 
jm connecting points on the earth where the magnetic 
coincides with the geographical meridian. Such a line 
cuts the E. of 8. America, and ing E. of the W. In- 
dies, enters N. America near Philad Iphia, and traverses 
Hudson's Bay. 

Agosta. (ah-gós»ah,) a city and seaport of Sicily, on a 
peninsula in the Mediterranean, 18 m. N. of Syracuse; 
pop. 10,712. Off this port, the Dutch admiral De Ruy- 
tor was defeated by the French admiral Duquesne, 1676. 

Agouti, (a-goo'^) (FN.) The local name ^f th^ 


,9 m. W.of 
Cane, and the 
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Chloromys of Cuvier or Deaayprocta of Tizer, a gen. of 
S. American animals, O. Rodentia, having 4 toes before 
and 3 behind. It hops like the hare aud rabbit, to 
which it is allied: und, Hke the latter, it forins a bur- 
row in the ground. 

Agra, (ch rah, a city of British India, c. of a p. of same 
name, on the Jumna, 115 m. S. S. E. of Delhi; Lat. 75? 
12 N., Lon. 789 € E. It in fortified, was for a time the 
seat ot the Mogul empire in India, contains the famous 
mausoleum of Shah Jehan, and was taken by the Brit- 
ish in 1593. Pop, 125,262. 

Agram, (dq’rom.) a handsome city of Austrin, c. of 

roatia, and the residence of the Ban, near the Save, 
160 m. A. S. W. of Vienna. J'op. 20,037. 
Agrarian Laws, '«a-gqru' re-an.) 
elonging to land.] (Roman Hist.) It is probable, says 
Michelet, that under the vaxue title of A. I., two very 
different propositions have been confounded ; first, that 
of permitting the plebeians to share the sacred. terri- 
tory of primitive Rome, to the possession of which all 
the rights of the city belonged. Second, that of shAring 
equally the lands conquered by the people, and usurped 
by the patriciana, An A. L. was first heard of iu cow- 
nection with a half mythical person, one Spurius Cas- 
sius, 484 B. c. The A. L. brought forward by Tiberius 
Gracchus cost him his life in 133 n. c. 

Agreement, «agre ment.) [Fr. agrément.] (Lar.) The 
consent of two or more persona to anything done or to 
be done; a contract. The effect of an 4. is to bind the 
parties to the perforinance of what they have thereby 
"undertaken, In ense of failure, the common law pro- 
vides a remedy for damages, and equity will in some 
cases compel a specific performance. 

Agriculture. r re-KVIt ur.) [From L. ager. a field, 
and cultura, cultivation.) The art of cultivating the 
ground for the purpose of obtaining vegetable produce 
therefrom. In its most general meaning it includes 
the whole business of the farmer, which comprehends, 
in addition to raising corn and other crops, the mau- 
agement of live-stock. 

Agrigen'tum. (Au. Geog.) See GIRAENTI 

Agrimonia, (44r nea.) (Bot) The Agrimony, 
a gen. of hardy herbaceous plants, O. Feier. A. eu- 
potortc is common in fields in the U. States. Its decoc- 
tion is a mild tonic, alterative, and astringent, 

Agrippa. Marcus Viesanius, Cah-grip’poh.) a Roman 
commander and statesman, B. 63 p. c. He was the 
gecueral. adviser, and friend of Augustus, who owed to 
the skill and wisdom of Agrippa much of his continned 
success, and especially his victory at Actium, which 
gave him the empire of the world. D. 12 n. c. 

Agrip’pa, Mrvsrsivs, a Roman consul, 503 n. c., cele- 

rated for having appeased a commotion among the 
plebeians by relating to them the well-known fable of 
the belly and the members. 

Agrippina, Avucsts, (agrip-pnah,) the daughter of 
Germanicus and Agrippina the elder, married her 
father’s brother, the emperor Clandius, and afterwards 
poisoned him. After n hfe of almost uninterrupted 
crime and profligacy, «he was put to death, A. p. 60, by 
order of the emperor Nero, her son by her first hus- 
band, Domitius. 

Agrontis, (ah-gréetis.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. 
Graminaceg, in which the flowers are single within the 
glumes. 

Aground, (a-ground!) (Nant) Said of a ship, when 
any part of her rents on the ground, 80 as to render her 
immovable, 

Aguas Calientes, (ah-praz-hil-yain'té:) a city of 
Mexico, C. of a State of same name, Lat. 220 N., Ion. 
TOV? 44° W.;: so called from two warm mineral springs in 
ita vicinity. Pop. 22.554. 

Ague, 4%.) [A. S.] (Med) An intermittent fever, 
which comes on at certain intervals, leaving the person 
in the intermediate: periods in apparent health. Ac- 
cording to the different times of the return of the fever- 
isb paroxysm or fit, the ague is denominated quotidian, 
tertian, or quortan, It occurs chiefly in situations where 
there are shallow, stagnant waters. 

Aguessean, HENRI Francois p', C.) a French 
chancellor, n. at Limoges, 1668; celebrated for his learn- 
ing. eloquence, and integrity. D. 1751. 

Aguilar de la Frontera, (ag, lh, da-Iah-fron-ti'- 
rah,) n town of Spain, 22 in. S. S. E. of Cordova. Jp. 
11,826. 

Ahn b, (d' hab.) an idolatroua king of Israel, and the hns- 
band of the wicked Jezebel, reigned from 831 to 909 
B. c., and was slain in n battle against the Syrians. 

Ahasuerns, (a-has-u-é'/rus,) a Hebrew name applied in 
the Scriptures to various Persian and Median kings. 
Seo ARTAXERXES. 

Abhaz, or Acuaz, (d/haz,)a king of Judah, s. his father 
Jotham abt. 741, and D. 725 B. c. He was contemporary 
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with the prophets Isaiah. Hosea, and Michah. He was 
refused burial in the sepulchres of his fathers because 
of his iniquities. 


Aharsiah, (i-ha-zi'ah,) a king of Tarael, son of Ahab, 


reigned from 909 to 907 B. 0. — A king of Judah, s. hia 
father Jeroham, 896 B. c., and was slain one year after 
by Jehu. 


| Ahmedabad, (uA-med-a-bad'.) a city of British India, 


pres. Bombay, p. Gujerat, on the Sabermatty, 120 m. N. 
N. W. of Surat, Lat. 23° 1“ N., Lon. 72? 48' E. Pop. 130.- 
000. It was almost destroyed by an earthquake in 1822. 


Ahmednuggur, (uh-med-any‘yur,) a city of British 


India, pres. Bombay, on the Scena, 61 m. N. E. of Poo- 
nah. A „ 4 . 


From L. agrarivs, | Ahmedpoor. (ah-med-poor’,) a city of British India, 


30 m. S.W. of Bhawlpeor, p. 25,000, 

Ahull, (-V!) (Naw) Said of a chip when all her 
sails are furled, and she lies with her heim lashed on 
the leeside. 

AA, jane.) (Zool) See SLOTH. 

Aide-de-cam p. (ad'dc-kóug.) [Fr., assistant in camp.] 
(Mi). An officer who attends on a general officer in the 
field, winter-quarters, &. 

Aiguille, («c4 [Fr., a needle.] In the Alpe, a 
name given to pointed rocks. — ( Mining.) An instru- 
ment used for piercing a rock, in order to lodge the 
charge of powder for blasting. 

Ailanthuns, 4%) %s.) (Bot) A cen. of deciduons 
trees, with pinnate leaves, O. Aonthborglicem. The spe- 
cies A. glandulosa, introduced inte the U. States from 
China, grows in the open air with us, and its leaves at- 
ford food to Bombyx Cynthia, the silk-worm. 

Ailurus, ,'.) eil.) A gen. of carnivora, fam. 
Uraida, comprising the Shining Panda, of India, which 
is about the size of the common cat, the fur soft and 
thickly set, and the color above of the most brilliant 
cinnamon-red. 

Ain. (% a dep. in the E. of France, bordering on 
Switzerland; C. Bourg: pop. 371,644. 

Ain“-iab. [Anc. Anuticchut-ad- F,. A town of 
A-iatic Turkey. on the 8. slope of Mount Taurus, 60 m. 
N. N. E. of Aleppo. I. 20,000. 

Air, (dr.) (L. der.] (Physics and Chem.) See Armor- 
PH*RE, — (Meus). Properly. the tune which is adopted 
to the words of a song; nnd, by extension, the song it- 
Relfis called an air, In operas, the name of air is given 
to all measured music, to distinguish it from the recita. 
tive; and, generally, to every piece of music, whether 
vocal or instrumental, which has ita beginning and end, 

Air’-bladder. (Comp. Anat.) An organ situated in 
the abdomen of most osseous fishes, which, by altering 
its dimensions, and the quantity or density of ita con- 
tents, regulates their relative positions to the aurfree of 
the water, and is supposed to represent the rudimental 
condition of the lungs in the higher vertebrates. 

Alr- cells. (lemp. Anat.) Menmbranous receptacles, 
communicating with the lunga, occupying the inter- 
&paces of the thoracic and abdominal viscera, extending 
round the principal joints, penetrating the substance 
of the bones, insinuating themselves between the skin 
and subjacent muscles, and entering the quills. The 
whole body being thus permeated by air, ia apecific 
gravity is diminished, and the organe of respiration are 
extended an arrangement. admiraldy calculated to 
adapt birds for flight. — (Bot.) Cavities containing air, 
Which in aquatic plants are large, and serve to float 
them, 

Airdrie, («ir’dree.) a town of Scotland, in Lanark- 
thire, II m. E. of Glasgow. Jp. 12.922. 

Air-engine, (injin) Hugin.) A machine somewhat 
analogeus to the steam-nrgine, in which heated air is 
the motive power, united by the vapor of water, The 
advantages of such a machine wonld be, freedom from 
the danger of explosion, absence of a boiler and the ne 
cesaity for water, and a mere economical expenditure 
of heat. But, in practice, it is complicated, and haa not 
been found to answer, particularly on a large scale. 

Air'-gun.aninstrument for projecting bullets or other 
missiles, the moving power being the elastic force of 
condensed air, some of which is liberated at each dis- 
charge of the trigger. 

Alr’-plant. (Bet.) A name given to plants of any 
kind which grow without their roots penetrating the 

arth, all the materials required for their growth being 
derived from the atmosphere. The Orchidaceae of warm 
climates are examples, 

Air-pump. (/’hy.) A pneumatic machine for re- 
moving the air from a vessel, Its operation depends on 
the elasticity of the air: for, by working the pump, the 
nir in the receiver (E, Fig. 14) will expand itself; by 
which means part of it will be forced by the opening C 
into thecylinders P P, from which ít escapes into the at- 
mosphere by means of properly constructed valves. By 
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thus continuing to work the pump, the air in tne re- 
ceiver will be gradually exhausted; but can never be 
wholly drawn out, so as to leave a perfect vacuuin 
within the vessel; for it must be considered, that the 
air which is ex- 
hausted, is e 4 * 
pushed out by the 
spring of that 
which remains be- 
hind. In practice 
the machine will 
cease to act when 
the air is so rare- 
fied as to be unable 
by its 8 to 
0 n ves; 
y! san they are of 
extreme lightness, 
being ge 
formed of oiled 
silk. — (Steam - e n- 
gine.) A pump 
worked by the en- 
gine for removing 
the air disen from the cold water in the condenser, 
and the water thus collects at the bottom of that vessel. 
Air Ships. The problem of aerial navigation has of 
recent years been attacked from a new standpoint, 
that of the principle upon which birds soar. In the 
new experiments the balloon is discarded, and the aero- 
pe adopted. This is a broad plane surface, inclin- 
upward from the rear forward. It is proposed to 
the machine by aid of some light source of power 
through the air, whicb, impinging against the lower 
surface of the —— wili exert a lifting force on 
the air ship. This principle has been employed by 
various inventors with some degree of success, though 
the ultimate result is still in doubt. 
Air’-threads. (Nat. Hist.) See Gossamer. 
Air'-vessels. (Comp. Anat.) In insects, the atmos- 
heric air is conveyed through all parts of the body, 
or the purposes of respiration, chiefly by means of air- 
vessels or tracked. 
Aix-la-Chapelle, (dks-lah-shah-pel’.) [Anc. Aquis 
m; Ger. Aachen.] A frontier city of Germany, in 
. Prussia, 40 m. W.S.W. of Cologne. It is well-built 
and handsome, with a cathedral founded in 796, in 
which were crowned the German emperors down to the 
16th cent. A. was the favorite residence of Charle- 
e; it is celebrated for its mineral baths (temp. 
from 111? to 114°); and has numerous and important 
manufactures. Two celebrated treaties of peace were 
concluded here: (1) between France and Spain, by which 
France secured possession of Flanders, in 1688; and (2) 
in 1748, which terminated the war of succession in Aus- 
tria. A congress was held here in 1515. Pop. 14,3258. 
accio, ( 
rsica, on its W. coast, in Lat. 41° 54’ N., Lon. 8° 44’ 
E. Napoleon I. was k. here. Pop. 4,098. 
Ajan, (aun, ) a country of Africa, extending along its 
. coast from Cape Guardafui to Zanzuebar, bet. Lat. 4? 
and 11? N., b. N. by Adel, E. by the Indian Ocean. Prin. 
towns, Brava, Magudoxa, and Melinda. 
ax, (d. ja,) the name of two Grecian heroes who 
ought in the Trojan war. The one, son of Telamon, 
was king of Salamis, and was distinguished for hia 
valor and beauty. Having unsuccessfully contended 
with Ulysses for the armor of Achilles, he became insane 
in consequence, and killed himself. — The other, son of 
Ofleus, king of Locris, was, next to Achilles, the most 
swift-footed of the Greeks. He perished while return- 
ing from Troy, th h the wrath of Minerva and 
Neptune, whorn he offended. 
Almere, (aAj-meer',) a city of British India, pres. Ben- 
220 m. S.W. of Delhi ; Lat. 26? 31" 


g p. Rajpootana, 
a ws ds (pa) foe B 
u a-jü'gah.) e Bugles, a gen. of plants, 

Af eee The Yellow Bugle or Ground-pine, 4. 
chamepitys, is found in some parts of the U. States. 

ronem (a-shoo-roo-0'kah,) a town of Brazil, prov. 

nas-Geraes, 117 m. N. of Rio de Janeiro. Pop. 6,000. 

Ajutage, (a'jüt-àj.) [From L. adjuto, I ud ( Hydraul.) 
A short pipe or siphon placed in a vessel to facilitate 
the discharge of its fluid contents. 

Akbar. sultan of the Moguls, B. 1542, s. to the throne 
in the 14th year, and in 1560, taking the govt. entirely 
into his own hands, sought to become the head of all 
the Hindoo les. He thus became involved in a 
long course of wars, the result of which was the exten- 
sion of his empire from the narrow limits of the Pun- 
ſaub and the 8 around Delhi, till it comprehended 
15 provs. 6 distinguished reign, duri  * 

wich he had gov wisely and well, p. in 1605. 


Fig. 14. — ATR-PUMP. 


-yát'cho,) the C. and a fortified seaport of 
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Akerman, (ah'kur-man,) [anc. Tyrus, ] a fortifiva town 
of European Russia, prov. of Bessarabia, on the Dnies- 
ter, opposite Ovidiopol, 70 m. S. W. of Odessa; Lat. 400 
11/51” N., Lon. 30? 21^ 52" E. Here wus concluded, 1828, 
the treaty which exempted the Danubian provs. from 
all but a nominal dependence on Turkey. 26,000. 

Akiska, (a-kiskah,) or AKHALZIKH, a town of Asiatic 
Russia, in Georgia, 115 m. W. of Tiflis; Lat. 31° 45' N., 
Lon. 43° 1’ E. op. 15,000. 

AK'ron, a town of Ohio, C. of Summit co. Manuf. Ag- 
ricultural implements, 

AK-shehr, (dk-sha'her,) a town of Asiatic Turkey, in 
Karamania; Las. 38? 13’ N., Lon. 31°30’ E. Pop. 5,000. 
Here Bajazet was confined by Timour, and died. 

Aksoo, or Aksu, (akk-soo’,) a town of Chinese Tui- 
kistan ; Lat. 41° 7' N., Lon. 79° E. Pop. 100, 000. 

Al, an Arabic particle corresponding with the English 
the; a8 Alcoran, the book (Koran). 

Ala, (dial, pl. ALÆ. [L., a wing.) (Arch.) The lateral 
buildings, subordinate to the centre or principal ones, 
— In Grecian arch., the colonnade surrounding the cella 
of a temple.. Bot.) The side petals of a papilionaceous 
flower. 

Alabama, (dl-d-bdh’mdh,) one of the Southern States 
of the U. States of America, b. N. by Tennessee, E. by 
Georgia, S. by Florida and the Gulf of Mexico, W. by 
Mississippi ; Lat. bet. 309 10^ and 35? N., Lon. bet. 859 
and 859 30^ W.; area, 50,722 sq. m., or 32,462,050 acres ; 
coast-line, about 60 miles. The country is-rugged and 
broken, especially in the centre, with many picturesque 
views and wild romantic gorges. The Alleghany moun- 
taina terminate in the N.E. into low hills, and the und 
gradually slopes to within 60 m. of the Gulf, where it 
becomes level. A. is watered by 3 large rivers — the 
Tennessee, the Tombigbee, and the A., which last river, 
giving its name to the State, flows out of Georgiain a 
S. W. direction, is abt. 600 m. long, may be ascended in 
steamboats to Wetumpka (on the Coosa branch) 460 m, 
from the Gulf, and is called the Mobile after its union 
with the Tombigbee, and discharges its waters into the 
Gulf of Mexico throngh Mobile Bay, which stretches N. 
for about 30 m. The climate of A. is almost tropical, 
reaching to within 7° of the torrid zone, and its pro- 
ductions are allied to those of the tropics. The low- 
lands are unhealthy, but the hilly regions are salu- 
brious. The soil is exuberantly fertile in many places. 
Cotton is still the great staple product, but A. produces 
also large quantities of Indian-corn, oats, sweet-pota- 
toes, wheat, rye, sugar, &c. A. has 18,357,535 acrer of 
wild land; 12,718,825 acres in farms, but unimproved ; 
and only 6,385,720 acres improved in farms. The cen- 
tral part of the State is underlaid by vast beds of iron- 
ore, alternating with rich coal measures of great extent. 
Lead, manganese, ochres, marble, gold, &c., are found ; 
and the statuary 1 is one of the best in the U. 
States. The manufactures in this State are of much 
importance, and its commerce is very extensive. There 
are in A. 17 colleges, 1,903 public schools, and 895 libra- 
ries. The Baptiste and the Methodists are the two pre- 
ponderant religious sects. The principal public insti- 
tutions are the State University at Tuscaloosa, the State 

nitentiary at Wetumpka, and the Blind Asylum at 
alladeya A. has (892) 3,595 m. of railroad completed. 
The government of A. resembles that of the other States 
in its general features. The prin. towns are Mobile, the 
chief centre of commerce ; Mon adage E the seat of gov- 
ernment; Selina, Marion, Tuscaloosa, Talladega, Hunts- 
ville, Florence, Wetumpka, Greenville, Jacksonville, and 
West Point. A. was first known to Europeans by the 
exploring expedition of De Roto, 1541. The first settle- 
ment was made by the French under Bienville, 1702. 
A. fell into the hands of the English in 1763. At first 
incorporated with Georgia, afterwards, 1802, with Mis- 
sissippi, it became an independent State in 1809. A. 
seceded on January 11, 1861; adopted a new constitution 
in 1807; (revised in 1575;) and readmitted to representa- 
tion in Congress. 


Alabaster, (dl/a-bds’ter.) (Min.) The name given to 
the finest varieties of massive granular Gypsum, or sul- 
phate of lime, forming a soft, imperfectly transparent 
marble; used for ornaments in houses, and by statuaries. 
It is found in Germany, France, Italy, &c. 

Alaerane Islands, (ol-ah-kran',) a group in the 
Gulf of Mexico, abt. 70 m. N. of Yucatan, on a reef 15 
m. in length N. and S., by 12 m. in breadth. 

Alagoas, (ah-lah-go'ds,) a town of Brazil, C. of a p. of 
same name; Lat. 99 S., Lon. 35° 50 W. It is situ- 
nted in a fertile district, producing large quantities of 
sugar and tobacco, Pop. 12,000. 

Alais, (ah-la',) a town of France, dep. Gard, on the Gar- 
don, at the foot of the Cevennes, 25 m. N. W. of Nimes 
Pop. 19,676. 
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gr N AD) a N. co. in N. Carolina; area, a Ure Vk IR 


600 eq. m. ; C. Graham. 

Alameda, (ahda-md'dah,) a co. of California, forming 
the E. shore of San Francisco Bay; area, 800 aq. m.; C. 
San Leandro. The A. warm springs, near San Jose, are 
much resorted to. 

Alamos, (Los,) (loce ah'lah-moce,) a town of Mexico, 

. Sonora, 140 m. N.W. of Sinaloa. Pop. 10,000. 

Aland Islands, (ah'land,) an archipelago of abt. 80 
inhabited islands, belonging to Russia, prov. Abo, in 
the Gulf of Bothnia af its entrance, between Lat. 59° 
55’ and 60° 32’ N., and Lon. 19? and 21° E. Pop. 15,000. 
The chief island, which gives its name to the group, has 
an area of 28 eq. m. On its W. side was the fortress 
of Bomarsund, taken and destroyed by the French and 
English fleets, Aug. 16, 1854. 

Alangiacer, ( je-a'se-¢.) (Bot.) An O. of large 
trees or shrubs, alliance Myrtales, chiefly distinguished 
by their long strap-shaped petals. 

Alani, (a-ld’ni.) ( Hist.) The name of several Asiatic 
tribes who, at the decline of th» Roman empire, settled 
in the countries N. of the Euxine and the Caspian seas. 
A of them was conquered by the Huns, a. D. 375; 

the rest, after invading France and Spain, were sub- 
ipae by the Visigoths in abt. 407. 

Alaric I., (dl'ah-rik,) a famous king of the Visigoths, 
B. abt. 350 4. D. He invaded the Eastern empire, 305, 
but was checked by Stilicho, and made a treaty of peace 
with the emperor Arcadius, who gave him the rank of 

neral. In 402, he invaded Italy, and was defeated by 
tilicho at Pollentia. After the death of Stilicho, A. 
renewed the invasion of Italy, 408; captured Rome in 
410, and delivered it to pillage for six days. D. the samo 
ear. — ALARIC IL, s. his father Euric, 484, and was 
killed in battle by Clovis, king of the Franks, 507. His 
reign was distinguished by the formation of the body of 
laws known as the Breviarium Alaricianum. 

Ala-Shehr, (ah-lah-shá'er.) en Exalted City; anc. 
Philadelphia.] A walled city of Asia Minor, in Anatolia, 
at the N. E. foot of Mount Tmolus, 83 m. E. of Smyrna. 


Pop. 15,000. 

Alaska, (d- ah,) an immense territory of the U. 
States, extending from Lat. 54° 40’ N. up to the Glacial 
Ocean, and between 131? and 172? Lon. W., including 
the greatest part of the Aleutian Islands, formerly 
known as Russian America, and sold in 1868, by Russia 
to the U. States, for $7,500,000. The commercial value 
of that cold country consists in its fisheries, furs, tim- 
ber and minerals, there having been important gold 
fields developed. Sitka is the territorial capital of the 
country. The population at the last census was 21,- 
929, of which 4,419 were whites, and 13,785 natives. The 
country is traversed by the Yukon River, which late 
discovery has proved to be one of the great rivers of 
the world. It is about 2,000 m. long, and swarms with 
salmon in its lower course. The question of the 


line between Alaska and Canada has been a |: 


subject of dispute, and is in process of settlement. 

Ala-Tagh, (ah „a mountain-chain of Turkey 
in Asia, between Lat. 39° and 40° N., and Lon. 39° and 
44° E. It extends W. from Mount Ararat, separating 
the two heads of the Euphrates. 

Alate, (a-ldt.) (Bot.) Winged, i. e., furnished with any 
broad and thin adherent appendage, as the stem of the 
common Thistle. 

Alatri, (ah-la'tree,) a town of Central Italy, 6 m. N. of 
Frosinone; pop. 11,370. 

Alanda, (ah-laud'ah.) [L.] (Zo) The Lark, g. v. 

Alausa, (ah-lawsah.) (ZoóL) A gen. of malacoptery- 
gious fishes, fam. Clwpeide, distinguished from the 
Herrings by a deep notch in the middle of the upper 
jaw, and by the roof of the mouth and the tongue, which 

are destitute of teeth. It contains the Shad, Alewife, 

Menhaden, and allied species. The American Shad, A. 
watabilis, is about 30 inches long. 

„or ALBE, (dib.) |L. albus, white.] (Eccl) A vest- 
ment of white linen, hanging down to the feet, worn by 
the Roman Catholic ecclesiastics. 

Alba, or Alva, (dibah,) FERDINAND ALVAREZ DE To- 
LEDO, DUKE oF, one of the greatest generals of his age, 
B.1508. After a brilliant military career, he was ap- 
pointed in 1567, by Philip II., governor of the Nether- 
ands, where his rule was characterized by the merciless 
rigor with which he carried out his master’s policy. A 
revolt was accordingly provoked, which only ended, 
after 40 years of war, in the independence of the United 
Provinces. It is said that in 60 years of warfare, A. was 

ATE Lone nor E- rised. T y Lisbon, 2 è 

n (dl'bah long’ Anc. Geog.) A city o 
Latium, "a AONA by Tullus Hostilius, and its in- 
habitants removed to Rome. 

Albacete, (di'bdh-tha'ta,) a town of Spain, in Murcia, 
13? m. 8.E. of Madrid. Pop. 14,000. 
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)a borough of England, Hert- 

eo., 20 m. N.N.W. o London 1 possesses a cele 

brated abbey founded in 796, in honor of 8t. Alban, the 

first Christian martyr in Britain. Here, May 22, 1465, 

Richard, Duke of York, obtained a victory over Henry 

VI. Here also, Feb. 2, 1461, Margaret of Anjou defeated 
the army of Warwick. 

Albania, (il-bi'ne-a,) an extensive p. of European Tur- 
key, situate (including Montenegro) between Lat. 399 
and 43° N., and Lon. 19? and 21° 51’ E.; has N. Herze- 
govina and Bosnia, E. Roumelia, S. Greece, and W. the 
Adriatic. Area, 123,800 sq. m. It is for the most part 
mountainous, but it has many fertile plains. The Al- 
banians, or Arnauts, mostly profess to be Christians ot 
the Roman or Greek churches, but many are Moham- 
medans, and all are in a very rude condition. A. was 
taken by the Turks in 1467, but in the greater part of 
the country their power is now more nominal than real. 
C. Janina. Top: 1,200,000. 

Albano, (dl-bi^'no,) a lake and mountain of Italy, 13 
m. S. E. of Rome. Here is Castel Gandolfo, the summer 
residence of the Pope. There are many historical mon- 
uments in the vicinity. 

Albany, (dl'ba-ne,) a N. E. co. of New York; area, 483 
sq. m.; p. (18*0) 155,045.— ALBANY, the C. of the preced- 
ing co., and the legislative C. of the State, is a fine city, 
situate on the W. bank of the Hudson River, 141 m. N. 
of New York; Lat. 42° 39’ 49" N, Lon. 73° 44 33" W. 
The most remarkable of its public buildings is the new 
Capitol, an elaborate stone structure with a magnifi- 
cent dome. A. is celebrated for its educational and 
literary institutions, tbe principal of which are: the 
University; the Dudley Observatory ; the Institute for 
the Collecting and Diffusing of Scientific Information ; 
the State Library, numbering 100,000 vols., &c. A. bas 
extensive manufs. of iron, hollow-ware, malt, piano- 
fortes, leather, coaches, &c.; its lumber-trade is immense; 
it is the centre of a large trade in lumber, flour, corn, 
barley, and wool. 

Albany, a river of British N. America, connecting, 
through other lakes, with Lake Winnipeg. It enters 
James's Bay near Fort Albany. 

Albatross, (à/'ba-trós.) (Zodl.) The Man-of-War Bird, 
forming the 
genus Diome- 
dia, family 
Procellarids, 
O. Natatores, 
There are 
several spe- 
cies, distin- 
guished bya 
strong, hard, 
and thick 
beak, with a 
curve at the 
end, webbed 
feet, and very 
long wings. 
They feed on 
fish, and are 
very voracious. The Wandering A. (D. erulans) of the 
Pacific, is the largest known sea-bird; its plumage is 
white with black bands. 

Albay, (di'bi,)a town of the island of Luzon, Philip- 
pines, is situate in a fertile neighborhood, but is sub- 
ject to frequent volcanic eruptions. Pop. 13,115. 

Albemarle, (dl-be-marl’,) a co. of Virginia, situate in 
the E. central part of the State; area, 700 sq. m.; C. 
Charlottesville. 

Albemarle’ Sound, on the coast of N. Carolina, is 
60 m. long, and from 4 to 25 m. wide. It communicates 
with Pamlico Sound and the Atlantic Ocean by several 
narrow inlets, and with Chesapeake Bay by a canal cut 
through the Dismal Swamp. 

Alberoni, Gino, (dl-bá-ro'ne,)) cardinal and prime 
minister of Spain, was B. in Parma, 1664. Ingratiating 
himself with Philip V. of Spain, A reached the height of 
political power, and immediately entered upon schemes 
for the aggrandizement of that country. An alliance of 
France and England against him eventually discon- 
certing his projects, led to his downfall and exile. D. 
at Rome, 1752. 

Albert I., (dl/burt,) [Ger. Albrecht,] Duke of Austria, 
son of Rudolph of ee as , B. 1248, was elected em- 
peror of Germany in 1298. The p. events of his reign 
were a series of wars with the Netherlands, Hungary. 
and Bohemia, and oppressive measures in his govt. ol 
Switzerland, which led to the revolutionary formation 
of the Swiss Confederation. Assassinated, 1308. — AL- 
BERT II., son of Albert IV., B. 1397, s. his father, 1404, 
and was elected emperor, 1438, D. 1439. 

Al bert, FRIEDRICH RUDOLPH, AROHDUKE, an Austrian 


Fig.15.— THE WANDERING ALBATROSS. 
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n E nera won of the Arehduke Charles, ». | Aleantara, (dl-kantdh'rah,)a small fortified town of 
A eated the Italians at Custosza, July 1, Spain, in Estremadura, which gave its name to a mill. 


1868, and afterwards succeeded Benedek as 
commander-in-chief. 


Albertus Mag’ nus, an eminent scholastic philoso- 


pher and theologian, B. abt. 1205. Having acquired 
great renown as teacher of philosophy at Cologne, he 
was called to teach in the university of Paris. A. was 


eateemed the most learned man of his age, not without 

being suspected of dabbling in magic and occult arts. 

St. Thomas Aquinas was one of his pupils. D. at Co- 
1280. 

Albigenses, (dl'bej2n'sJa.) [From Alby, a French city.) 
( Hut) A designation common to several sects 
who ee in opposing the dominion of the Roman 
hierarchy, and endeavored to restore the simplicity of 
primitive Christianity. They endured the severest 
persecutiun, and after the middle of the 13th cent., the 
name of A. altogether disappeared; but fugitives of 
their party formed, in the mountains of Piedmont and 
in Lombardy, what is called the French Church, which 
continues still to flourish. 

Albino, (aLbi'no.) [From L. albus, white.) (Physiol.) 
A term applied to persons having preternatural white- 
ness of the skin and hair, with a peculiar redness of 
the pupil of the eye, which is so weak as to be of little 
use in broad daylight, albinos being only capable of 
seeing distinctly in the twilight or by moonlight. 
Though albinos exhibit not a single mark of any dis- 
ease whatever, their characteristics are now said to be 
owing to a morbid state of the rete mucosum, which 
may attack men in every climate, and to which even 
certain animals are subject. 

Albion, (dl'be-on.) (Gaelic, alb, white, inn, island.) The 
oldest name by which the island of Great Britain was 
known to the Greeks and Romans. 

Albion, a town of New York, C. of Orleans co., abt. 40 
m. N.E. of Buffalo. 

Albireo, (di/bur-o.) [Ar.] (Astron.) A beautiful 
double star in the head of Cygnus. 

Albite, (dl’bit.) [L. albus, white.] (in.) Soda feld- 
spar, a silicate of alumina and soda. 

Alboni, MARIETTA, (aul-bó/ne,) an Italian singer, B. 
at Cesena, 1824, was a pupil of Rossini, made her début 
at Milan, 1841, and in Paris and London, 1847. She 
married the Marquis de Pepoli, and visited the U. States 
in 1852. Her voice is a contralto of the sweetest and 
most sonorous quality. 

Albret, JEANNE D', Sear ueen of Navarre, B. 
1528. She married Antoine A 1548; gave 
birth, 1553, to a son who was afterwards Henri IV. of 
France; s. her father, 1502; Dp. 1572. 

Albuera, (il'bwá'rah,) a town of Spain, in Estrema- 
dura, 13 m. S. E. of Badajoz, celebrated for the sanguinary 
conflict which took place here between the French 
under Marshal Soult, and the allied British, Spanish, 
and Portuguese under Lord Beresford, 1811. 

Albumen, (a-bü^men.) [L., white of egg.) (Chem. 
and Bot.) A substance occurring largely in the animal 
kingdom, and to a less extent in the vegetable king- 
dom. Its chief sources are white of egg, and the serum 
of blood. It is a white or transparent viscous fluid, 
without taste or smell; sp. gr. 1:20. It dissoives in 
water containing an alkaline salt, and when this solu- 
tion is heated to 140°, the A. passes into the insoluble 
form, and is precipitated as a white mass. The A. ex- 
tracted from vegetable bodies, appears to be identical 
with animal A. It occurs principally in the seed, con- 
stitutes the flour of corn, &c., and is never deleterious, 
28 poisonous a plant may be. Form. CꝛzlInnzNig 


Albuquerque, ALronso p', (dl-boo-kair'ka,) Portu- 
guese viceroy of the Indies, B. 1452, made his first ex- 
pedition to the East in 1508, and iu 1508 became gov- 
ernor ofthe Indies. After a just and humane rule, he 
p. at Goa, 1515. 

Alburnum, (al-bur’num.) [L.] (Bot) The soft white 
substance between the inner bark and the wood of ex- 
ogenous trees. In America it is more usually known 
aa sap wood, 

Alby, (albe) a i of France, C. of dept. Tarn, on the 
Tarn, 41 m. N.E. of Toulouse. In its vicinity is the most 
important steel manufacture in France. . 25,493. 

Alenide, or Alcalde, (dl-kid’, di- ul da.) [Sp., from 
Ar. kadí, judge; Po. alcayde.] A Spanish or Portuguese 

te, or officer of Justice, answering nearly to our 
uatíce of the 
enia de Wenntón: (dI-kah'lah da ain-aór'ez,) a town 
of Spain, in New Castile, 17 m. E. N. E. of Madrid; pop. 
5,000. Here Cervantes was born. Here also was printed 
the celebrated polyglot Bible of Cardinal Ximenes. 

Alcamo, (di-kah/mo,) a town of Sicily, 24 m. W.8.W. 

of Palermo, Pop. 19,518, 
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tary order founded in 1215, and now abolished. 
Alcanta'rn, a seaport-town of Brazil, p. Marunhko, 25 
m. N. W. of San Luis de Maranhão. Pop. 10,000. 
Alcedinidae, (Gl-se-diwi-de.) (Zocl.) The Kingfishers, 
a fam. of insesso- 
rial birds, charac- 
terized by a long, 
straight, angular 
and pointed beak ; 
the tongue and 
tail very short. 
The Belted King- 
fisher, Ceryle 
of N. America, 13 
inches long, the 
head with a long 
crest, the color 
above blue, white 
beneath, is a fa- 
miliar example of 
the fam. It frequents the neighborhood of streams, 
and subsists on small fish, water-beetles, and leeches. 
Alchemy, or Alcurux, (dl'ke-me)  [Ar. al-kimfa.] 
The obsolete branch of chemistry which had for its ob- 
ject the transmutation of metals into gold; and the 
finding of the elizir vitz, or universal remedy. Though 
designing men have often used A. as a means of 
frauding the credulous of their money, many have la- 
bored in the fruitless search with indefatigable patience 
and purity of heart; and various discoveries of real 
value to science have been the accidental results of their 


labors. 

Alcibiades, (di-se-bi'a-diz,) a celebrated Athenian gen- 
eral and statesman, B. 450 B. c., was one of the hand- 
somest, richest, and most accomplished men of his 
time. He early became the favorite pupil and com- 
panion of Socrates. In the Peloponnesian war, he was 
given a command in an expedition against Syracuse, 
but was ordered home on a charge of sacrilege obm- 
mitted against the Hermes, or half-statues of Mercury, 
in Athens; fearful, however, of the consequences, he 
withdrew to Sparta, and incited the Lacedemonians to 
declare war against Athens. Obtaining his pardon 
through the influence of the king of Persia, he com- 
manded with success against the Lacedemonians, and 
compelled them to sue for peace. The defeat of the 
Athenian fleet, by Lysander, which took place in his 
absence, was unjustly attributed to A., and he was de- 

rived of his command. Killed in Phrygia, B. c. 404. 

Aleidze, (dl'se-de.) (Zoól.) The Auk fam., compre 
swimming birds which have the bill compressed an 
pointed, hind toe usually wanting, wings very short, 
and the legs placed far back. 
The Great Auk (Alca impen- 
nis) has become extremely 
rare, and perhaps it may be 
extinct. The wings are so 
short that the bird cannot 
fly, but they are of great 
service in diving for fish. 
The Razor-billed Auk (Alca 
torda) belongs to the Arctic 
regions. The Little Auk, 
Sea-dove, or Dovekie ( Mer- 

us alle), is only 714 inches 
ong, and frequents the N. 
Atlantic. The gen. Apteno- 
dytes comprises the Pen- 
guins of the cold regions of 
the Southern hemisphere. 
They have the wings very 
amall, are incapable of 
light, and gc on shore only 
to lay their eggs. The Great 
Penguin, A. patagonica (Fig. 17) is as large as a goose, 
slate-color above, and white below, with a . black 
patch in front, surrounded by a yellow band. The gen. 
Mormon comprises the Pufiüns, which have the bill 
short, compressed, very high, and the sides obliquely 
grooved. The genus Cria comprises the Guillemots, 
which have the bill rather long, straight and pointed, 
wings short, and claws curved. 

Alcides, («l-si/d’s.) ( Myth.) A name of Hercules, either 
from his strength (alke), or after his great-grandfather, 
Alcseus. 

Al'eira, (anc. Setabioula,) an old walled town of Spain, 
rov. and 25 m. S. W. of Valencia, on an island in the 

ucar. . 13,000. 

Alcohol, (il'ko-hól.) [Ar. alkoM.] (Chem.) By this 

name, when standing alone, is usually understood a 
highly rectifled spirit, the product of vinous fermenta- 


Fig. 16. — BELTED KINGFISHER. 


Fig. 17. — PENGUIN, 
(A. patagoníca.) 
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tion. It is extremely light and inflammabh, : color- 
lass and transparent, appearing to the eye as pure water, 
and boils at 17419. To the palate it is exceedingly hot 
and burning, but without any purticular taste. In the 
diluted state, A. is sometimes called uri of Wine. It 
is difficult to render anhydrous; distillation alone will 
not produce an 4. coutaining less than Y per cent. of 
water. and this remaining quantity must be removed 
by widing something which unites w. zh the water chem- 
feally, such as quick-lime.. It has never. been frozen. 
The proof-spérit of commerce bas a sp. gr. of 0919s at 
609, and contains 49! of real A. Absolute A. hus a gp. 

r. of 071039 at 60? ; vapor density, 1:013; Form. (21150. 

Alcoy. (IEko'e, a town of Spain, 24 m. N. of Alicante. 
It is a place of considerable commercial activity. Pop. 
27 000. 

Alcyone, (/- ng.) [Gr.] (Astron.) The brightest 
of the star group called the lei. 

Alecyonid:e, „s- „n- le.) (Hi.) A fam. of polyps 
containing those in which the polyps are united, forming 
lobed or arborescent clusters of fleshy or coriaceous 
texture, filled with calcareous particles. The gen. 
Alcyoniun, type of the Gen., is represented in N. Amer- 
ica by H. caraca, Which is of delicate tlesh-color, and 
is found attached to shells and stones in from 8 to 20 
fathoms of water. 

Aldan Mountains, a range in N. E. Asia, extending 
froin the great Altai chain to Behring’s Strait. 

Aldebaran, (ud ruin.) [Ar.] (Astron) A red 
star vulvarly culled the Bull's Eye, boing the chief star 
of the coustel. Taurus. 

Aldehyde, Wilde-hid.) (Chem) A liquid obtained by 
the re.noval of two atoms of hydrogen from alcohol, 
whence its mame, el ohol dedadrojgenites. It is a thin, 
transparent, colorless liquid, of a strong, suffocating 
odor. It boils at 5272?, and forms numerous compounds. 
Form. C,H Og 

Aldera miu. (al a- mln.) 
conste]. Cenheus. 

Alder, (oder) (Hot.) See ALNUS. 

Alderinan. (autler-npis.) A. S. eallerman, older man.] 
A municipal oer in a city or borough. 

Alderney, er n^) or AURIGNY, an island in the 
English Channel, Off the coast of Normandy, belonging 
to Great Britain. 10 m. W. of Cape La Hogue; cireuri- 
ference abt. S In. It is celebrated for its breed. of milk- 
ing cows, naturalized in the U. States, 

Aliline Editions. (dla ealisi una.) (Biblio?) The 
nime given to those productions of the Greek and 
Roman elassie3 which were printed at Venice by tho 
family of Aldus Manutius about the end of the 15th 
and beginning of the leth century. They are highly 
prized by bibliopolists on account of their beauty and 
rarity. 

Ale. (Al.) [From A. S. lin, to inflame.] A fermented 
liquor, obtained from an infusion of malt and hops. 

ule ale is. brewed from slightly dried malt, and brown 
from malt highly dried 

A-lee, (-le.) (Nn). The helm of a ship is naid to be 
alee when the wind, crowing the line of her course, 
brings to bear such a pressure npon the masts and sails 
as to cause her to incline to one side, which is hence 
called the lecsie. 

Alemanni, (d-emas'ne) (Hist) In the 2d cent. of 
the Christian era, certain Gerinan tribes formed a con- 
fedoracy against. the Romains, and styled themselves 
Alemanni, or alf men, to inark the diversity of their or- 
igin. After their deveat by Clovis, king of tho Franks, 
the confederwy was broken up, and the tribes which 
hel composed it were dispersed over different countries, 
Tu France, and other. European countries, Germany is 
still called Aloe cree, and the Gerinans Allen ids, 

Alembert, Jew LEROND p', (kbih-long'beir\ à French 
geometer and philosopher, B. in Paris, 17107. was the il- 
legitimate son of Mule de Tencin, an authoress, was 
found exposed in the street, nnd was placed. by the po- 
lice in tho care of a ¢lizier’a wife, by whom he was 
brought up. He was «Iucated in tho College Mazarin, 
studied mathematics, and wrorent the aze of 22 a Ma 
moir on the Integral Calculus; which caused him to be 
elected to the Acadeniy of Sciences in 1741. He pub- 
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[Ar.] The star a of the 


lished afterwards several treatises on inechanies, whieh | 


— 


placed him in the first rank among geometers, In 17. 
he refused the presidency of the Royal Academy of Ber- 
lin, offered to him by Frederic II., and declined in 1762 
the invitation from Catharine II. of Russia to come to 
her court and direct the education of her son. DUL. was 
elected to the French. Academy In 1754. He was for 
many years a friend of Voltaire, and for a time joint 
editor with Diderot of the great “ Encyclopedia.” DA. 
was certainly a septic, i. e. a donbter " or * inquirer,” 
but bis works contain no expressions offensive to reli- 
gion. D. 1783. His principal works are: Researches on 
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various Important Points of the System of the Universe; Ele 
ments of I fili, hy ; and Eloges of the Members of the 
French Academy who died between 1700 and 1772. 

Alembic, (-.) (Chem.) An obsolete form of 
still. 

Alemtejo, or ALFNTEJO, («h-lafng-ta'zho.) u p. of Portu 
gal, b. N. by Beira, S. by Algarve, E. by Spain, and W 
by the Atlantic and. Estremadura; area, 10,224 sq. m.; 
C. Evora. Pep. 529.271. 

Alençon, (% e.) a fine city of France, dep. 
Orne, en the Sarthe, 105 ni. M. S. W. of Paris. The cel- 
ebrated lace culled point. d'Alesqun is still made there. 
Pop. 14,700. 

Aleppo, %, o,) or IIAITR-TS-SHABBA. fAnc. Chaly- 
bon und Beros.) A city of Turkey in Avia, C. of a pa- 
shalic in the N. of Syria, and one of the principal em- 
periums of the Ottoman empire, on the Rocik (anc. 
Chalus, TO m. E. of the Mediterranean; Lat. 269 11^ N 
Lon. 279 100 E. In ancient times the city rese to im- 
portance on the destruction of Pulmyri and became 
the great emporium of trade between Europe and the 
East. Pep. 100,000, 

Alessandria, (cl-¢s-sin’dreah,) a strongly fortified 
city of N. Italy, in Piednent, on the Tanaro, 46 m. 
F. S. E. of Turin. Two niles S.E. of the city is the little 
village of Marengo, which gave its name to the battle 
fought on June 14. 1*00, in whieh the Austrians were 
utterly defeated by the French under Napoleon I. Z oy. 
56,545, 

Aletris, (cl-^tris* (Poft) A gen. of hardy, herhaceouns, 
perennial plants, O. Ha modoricew, The American spe- 
cien, A. furtuosa, the Star-graes, is the most intense of 
bitters kuow n. 

Aleutian Islands. (ah-lv'ske-an,) a group in the N. 
Pacific, belonging partly to the U. States and partly 
to Russia, extending between Kamtschatka and Alaska, 
from Lat. 52 to 53€ N., and Lon. 165° to 1959 E. They 
are rocky nud volcanic, and vegetation is scanty. Fop. 
abt. 10,000, 

Alexander ERI..(ql-eXs-on'der,)) surnamed the GREAr, 
son of Philip IL, king of Macedon, B. 356 h. C. After 
being educated by Lysimachns and Aristotle, 4.8. to 
the throne in his twentieth year. The chief evente of 
his memorable reign were: the conquest of Thrace ; the 
suppression of the revolt of Thebes und the consequent 
destruction of that city; the invasion and conquest of 
Peria, followed by the eubjugation of Phaniei and 
Tyre; the conquest of Fest, in which country A. 
founded the city of Alexandrin ; the second war against 
Persia, nnd utter defeat of Darius; tlie expeditions into 
Bactria and across the Indus, D. at Eabylon, n. c. 823. 
A. owed much to fortune, but his military talents can- 
not be questioned, His character war made up of both 
very great and very bad qualities. Ilis generosity and 
maznanimnity are exemplified in his treatment of the 
family of arius, and his conduct towards Porus; many 
of his views of publie polity were liberal and enlight- 
ened; and though, after the conquest of Persia, he be- 
came no elated as to be pleased with the fulsome ascrip- 
tion of divinity, on other occasions he expressed. his 
abhorrence of adulation and flattery. But he drank to 
a bhameful excess, committed many odious crueltics, 
and in a fit of race ho elew his friend and foster-brother, 
Clitus, Pope, in his Temple of Fame,” has admirably 
depicted him. 

“The youth who all things but himself subtueA” 


Alexan'der I., surnnmed Baras, king of Syria, pre- 
tended to be the ren of Antiochus Epiphanes, and 
reigned from 120 to 145 n. c. He was defeated by Deme- 
trius Nicator, the lawful heir, und fled into Arabia, 
where he was hilled. — 4. II., surnamed Zanina, the 
Slave, a usurper of the throne of Syria, who reigned 
from 12% to 122 U. c., and was slain. 

Alexan der I., king of Judea, son of Johannes Hyr 
canus, & his brother Aristobulus, 105; and p. 86 B. c. — 
A. IL, son of Aristobulus II., raised an army in 57 B. c, 
and entered. Judea, then occupied by the Romans, and 
made himself master of the country; but he was de- 
feated by Gabinius in 56, and was put to death by Q. M. 
Scipio, B. c. 49. 

Alexander. Emperor of Constantinople, son of Basi- 
lius, p. abt. 870 4. b., succeeded his brother Leo the Phi- 
]osephier, 911; p. 912. 

Alexnn'der I., Pope, a. Évaristus, 100; v. a martyr, 
119. — A. II., 8. Nicholas II., 1061, carried the papal pre- 
resatives toa high degree of power, and b. 1073. — A. 
JIT.. Bandinelli s. Adrian IV., 1159, and vus distin- 
gnished by his learning and great ability; p. 1181.— f. IX. 
s. Innocent IV., 1251; p. 1261. — A. V., s. Gregury XII., 
1409; p. 1410. — A. VI., (Roderigo Borgia, ) B. u Spuniard. 
was created cardinal in 1455, and in 1402 obtained by 
bribery his election to the papal chair, as successor te 
Innocent VIII. By Rosa Vanozza, a Roman lady, 4 
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was father of the too celebrated Lucresia, and the infa- 
mous Cæsar Borgia. After a career marked by perfidy, 
erime, and dissolute excesses, A. died, not without ru-- 
picion of poison, 1503. — A. VIL, (Tubio (Rigi, s. 1u- 
nocent X., 1655, and published in 1656 the fumous Luli 
against the Jansenista; b. 1607. — A. VIII., (Cardinal 
Uttoboni,) 8. Innocent AL, loss; D. 1691. 

Alezan der I., king f Scotluod, son of Malcolm Cau- 
more, 8. his brother Edgar, 1107; p. 1124. — A. II., b. 
1198, s. his father William the Lion, 1214; D. 1249.— 
A. III., B. 1241, was son and auccessor of the preceding. 
His long reign was prosperous and peaceful. D. 1256. 

Alexan'der JaorvLoN, king of Poland, h. 1461, was 
a son of Casimir IV. of Poland, s. his brother John Al- 
dert, 1501; p. 1506. 

Alexander., NZw'sxr, Grand-Duke of Russia, B. 1219, 
son of Jaroslav IL, obtained a great victury over the 
Swedes, the Danes, and the Teutonic knights, on tho 
banks of the Neva, abt. 1241 ; s. his father, 1245; p. 1264. 
He is venerated as & saint by the Russians, and an order of 
kniglithood was founded in his name by Peter tho Great. 

\lexan’der I., Emperor of Russia, p. 1777, 8. his 
father Paul I., 1:01. The chief eventa of his reign were: 

The convention entered into between Russia, England, 
Austria, and Sweden, aguinst France, followed by the 
disastrous defeats of the Russians by Napoleon I. at 
Austerlitz and Friedland, and the peace of Tilsit; the 
annexation of the Swodish prov. of Finland in 1509; the 
invasion of Russia by Napoleon, and the subsequent en- 
try of the Allies into Paria in 1814. Tho Congress of 
Vienna recognized A. as king of Poland, and, in 1815, 
he published a constitution for the govt. of hia now 
kingdom. D. 1825.— A. IL, (-Nvolaecitrh,) n. 1518, was 
the eldest son of Nicholas I. and of Alexandra Feodo- 
rowna, sister of Frederick William IV. of Prussia; 8. his 
father, March 2, 1855, in the midst of the Crimean war 
inst France, England, Turkey, and Sardinia, to 
which, after the fall of Sebastopol, Sept. 1655, the 
treaty of Paris put an end, March, 1856. It was 4. 
who emancipated the serfs, March, 186]. Assassinated 
March, 1531. Succeeded by his son, A. III, B. March 
10, 1845. Berved as Infantry General in the Russo- 
Turkish war of 1877. After the war, was Gencral-in- 
Chief of the forces of St. Petersburg. Succeeded to 
tbe throne March 13, 1881. Adopted a policy of stern 
repression, and was virtually made a prisoner in his 
palace through dread of the Nihilists. D. Nov. 1, 1£94. 

Alexan'der, AncHmaLy, an American divine, B. In 
Rockbridge co., Va.,1772. He becamo pastor of the 
Pine Street Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia, 1807, 
was professor at the Theological Seminary at Princeton 
from 1512 till his death in 1851, and distinguished him- 
self as a pulpit orator. His prin. works are: ZLrülence 
of Rereuled Relijion; History of Africun Colonizatum 
History of the leraelitea ; Biblo Dictionary ; and Outlines of 
Moral Science. — A., JOSEPH ADDISON, 3d son of the pre- 
ceding, was professor in the Princeton Theologica! 
Seminary from 1533 till his death in 1-59. His prin. 
works are: Commentary of the Prophecies of Isuiuh ; aud 
Nala Translated and Erpluined, 

Alexandria, (diebedwdre-a3h.) [From its founder 

Alexander the Great.] A celebrated city and ssaport 

of Egypt, near the westernmost branch of the Nile, on 

the Mediterranean, 112 miles N. W. of Cairo, (with 
which it communicates by the Mahmaliyeh Canal ;) 

Lat. of Pharos, 310 12/ 9" N., Lon. 29° 63’ E. Tho mod- 

ern city is built on a poninsula (anc. island of Ihres), 

and on the isthmus connecting it with tho continent; 
tne anc. city was on the mainland, where its ruins 

covera vast extent of surface. Since the discovery of a 

passage to India by the Cape of Good Hope in 1407, A. 

has lost much of its commercial importance, but it is 

stili the great emporium of Egypt. Under the Ptole- 


mies, A. became the centre of all sciences, and cone. 


teined an immense library consisting of 700,000 vols., 
SKI of which were destroyed when Julius Cesar 
was blockaded in the Greek part of the city, and the 
rost by the caliph Omar, A. D. 640. Pop. 150,000, 
Alexan’dria, a town of Louisiana, C. of Rapides par- 
ish, on Red River, 250 m. WN. W. of Orleans; pop. 1,218. 
A co. of Virginia, bordering on the Potomac River; 
area 86 sq. m.; pop. 16,755. Its C. Alexandria, is a 
town and port of entry, situate on the right bank of the 
Potomac, 7 m. below Washington, haa depth of water 
sufficient for vessels of the largost class. Pop. 13,570. 
Alexandrine, (il-ekean'drin.) (Pros) A kind of 
tio verse, consisting of 12 syllables, or 6 iambic feet. 
A. exis, (di-eksis) Cowxzxus, an emperor of Constan- 
tinople, 3. 1048. He was proclaimed emperor by his 
soldiers in 1080. He distinguished himself more hy 
eraft and intrigne than by any higher qualities. The 
first crusade took place during his reign. D.1118. — A. 
II., Comnenus, a son of Manuel, 3. 1168, became emperor 
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in 1180, and was deposed and strangled by Andronicus, 
1183.—-A. III, Angeius, usurped the throne of his brother 
Iuuwc Angelus, 1195. Un Constantinople being capturea 
by the Crusaders, 1203, A. ned and b. in exile, 1210. — 
A. IV., Angelus, a son of Isic Angelus, reigned a few 
months. lie was put to death by Alexis Ducas, 1204. — 
A. v., Ducas, usurped the throne, 1204. Constantinople 
was taken by assault the acme year by the Crusaders, and 
A. vu tried for the murder of Alexis IV., and executed. 

Alex'is, MicuAELoOvITSCH, Czar or Russia, B. 1630, e. his 
father Michael in 1010. He was the tather of Peter the 
Great, und the first Russian monarch who acted on the 
policy of a more intimate connection. with the other 
European states. D. 1677. 

Alex'is, PTT ROVITcH. a Russian prince, B. 1690, was a son 
of Peter the Great by his first wife Eudoxia, Being 
hoetile to the innovations of his father, A. retired fur- 
tively to Naples, but was induced to return, and then 
condemned to deuth as a traitor, 1718. Some days after, 
he was fouud dead in prison, probably poisoned by or- 
der of the Czar. Ilis son, Peter, became czar in 1727. 

Altieri, VITTORIO, (cl-sed're,) an eminent Italian dram- 
ut int, B. at Arti, 1749. Among liis principal works may 
bo mentioned, Saul, Zip II., Antigone, Virginia, Aga- 
miemnon, und Mery Stuart, A. murried the widow of 
Prince Charles Edward Stuart, and p. at Florence in 1800 

Alton’so. Fee ALrnoNzO., 

Alfort, (cl-for,) a village of France, dep. Seine, b m. 8, 
E. of Paris, haa a national veterinary college. 

Al fred tuz Great, king of England, B. 849, was the 
youngest son of Ethelwolf, king of the West Saxons, 
und s.to the throne in 571 The chief events of his 
reign were the expulsion of the Dunes from Britain; the 
utter defeat of the Northmen’s invasion, after 56 battles 
foucht by sea and land, in all of which 4. was person- 
ally engaged; the foundation of English supremacy on 
the sea; the ccdit:cation of the laws; and the tounda- 
tion of Oxford University. D. 901. 

Algnles, (cl'ya-lés.) [L. alam, sea-weed.] (Bot.) An al- 
liance of plants, class Thellogens, They are ocllular 
flowerless plants, nourished through their whole sur 
face by the medium in which they vegetate; living in 
unter or very damp placea; propagated by zodsporea, 
colored spores, or tetiraspores; loaves and stems undis- 
tinguishable trom each ether. A. are frequently of mi- 
croscopic minuteness, occasionally they are of great size. 

Algebra, (c0-bral.) Ar. al, the, und gebr, resolution. 
(Math.). A science the object of which is to abridge an 
generalize the resolution of all questions relating to 
quantities. The symbols it employs are of three kinds: 
— those of quantity, known or unknown, which consist 
of ordinary numbers and letters of the alphabet; — 
those of operations several of which are borrowed from 
arithmetic, as F. —, X, T, p. &c.; —and mere abbrevi- 
ations for ordinary words, The combinations of these 
symbols according to fixed laws led to algebraical exe 

ressions or tericula, in which actual computations are 
udicated rather than performed. The universality of 
A. n8 compared with arithmetic consists in the fact that, 
in the latter, computations being effected us they arise, 
all traccs of their intermediary steps are obliterated, 
and the result is upplicalle tog eingle case only; where- 
as, in A., the formule contain implicitly the answers 
to an unlimited number of questions. Again, to the 
equivalence of two algebraical formule always corre 
sponds a general theorem, which arithmetic can only 
verify in particular cases. Thus, from the algebraicaj 


identity 
(a ＋ bY(a — b) = a3 — b3, 
we learn that the product of the sum and difference of 
any two numbers is equal to the difference of their 
| aquarea, 

Algeciras. (dLjes- C ruhe) or ALGFEIRAS, & fortified sea- 
port of Spain, in Andalusia, p. Cudiz, on the W. side of 
the Bay of Gibraltar, oj posite to and 6 m. from that 
place. Near it, July 4, 1* 01, took place a sanguinar 
naval engagement between the French and English 
equadrons, I. 12,000. 

Algeibn, (CI- .- i bah.) [Ar] (Astron) The star y of 
the constel. leo, It isa tine double star, whose com- 
ponents are orange and green. 

Algenib.(at-jwib.) [Ar.] (Astron) The star yof the 
constel. Pegasus, 

Algeria, (ul-yje‘rech,.\ a conntry of N. Africa, forming 
at present a French dependency, This territory lies 
between Lat. 359 and 379 N., extending from Lon. 29 
1l' W. to 5° 53“ E.; length abt. 550 m.; greatest breadth 
abt. 200 m. It is bounded N. by the Mediterranean, 
B. by the Sahara, E. by Tunis, and W. by Morocco. It 
is fraversed throuchont by the range of Mount Atlas, 
which rise in successive stages parallel with the coast, 
The chief plains are those of Oran, Metijah, and Shelifg 

| principal rivers, the Wad-cl-gedy, Shelif and Jafna, 
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Mean temp. of winter, from 549 to 680; of summer, 74° 
to 104°; but this elevated temp. is moderated by con- 
stant sea-breezes, and the climate is generally healthy. 
On the limits of the desert the soil fs arid and sandy, 
bat it is very fertile in the mountain districts. Grain 
crops of all kinds, European and tropical fruita, sugur- 


cane, cotton, indigo, grow in A. Excellent coral and 
sponge are fished on the coasts. Public instruction 
and agriculture are making great progress. Chief towns. 
Algiers (the cap.) Constantine, Oran, Philippeville, 
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Pig. 18. — TRAVELLING KABYLES, 


Bona, Setiff, Blidah, and Tlemsen, A. was successively 
inhabited by the Moors, Numidians, Romans, and Van- 
and was conquered by the Arabs in the 6th cent. 
In 1520, Barbarossa obtained from Sultan Selim the 
title of Dey, with the vice-royalty of Algiers. Since 
then, A. became redoubtable to the Christian nations 
on account of its corsairs, and compelled many of the 
Poropean states to pay tribute for the protection of their 
merchant-vease la. In 1830, to avenge an insult to their 
consul, the French sent an expedition on a great scale; 
they conquered the conntry, and have since retained 
ssession, despite repeated insurrectionsof the Kabyle 
. v.) who live in the mountain district. Jp. 3,008,145, 
fers, (dlfeers’.) [Ar, aLjiair, the islands.) A 
strongly fortified seaport, C. of Algeria, is built in the 
form of an amphitheatre, on the W. side of a bay of the 
same name in the Mediterranean; Lat. 36° 47/ 20’ N., 
Lon. 3° 4 32” E. Algiers is the sent of the French 
governor-general of Algeria, and carries on an exten- 
sive trade with France. Pop. 68, 88. 

Algol, (draol) [Ar.] .(Astron.) The star B in the con- 
stel. Perseus, which, during a period of 2 d. 20 h. and 
48 m., changes from the second to the fourth magni- 
tude, and then back to the second. 

Algonquins, (U-gón'kweiu: ) a numerous family of N. 
American Indians, once spread over all the N. part of 
the Rocky Mountains, and B. of the St. Lawrence; now 
almost extinct. 

Algorithm, (olgo-rtth-m) |Ar.] The art of compu- 
tation, with application to some particular method or 
subject; aa, the algorithm of the Differential Calculus. 

Alguasil,(dLFgo-:". In Spain and Portugal, a 

heriff's officer; also, a policeman. 

Alhambra. Seo Ghanapa. p. 419. 

All, or Aves, (de,) surnamed the Lion or Gop, an Ara- 
bian caliph, x. at Mecca, abt. 600 A. D.; was a cousin- 
german of the prophet Mohammed, of whom he mar- 
ried the daughter, Fátima. On the D. of Othman, 655, 
A. became caliph — Assassinated, 660. See ABOO-BEKR. 

Alias, (á'leas) [L., otherwise] (Zaw.) A word to 
specify the name assumed by an offender in lieu of his 
propor name. 

Alibi, (dribt.) [L., elsewhere.] (Law) A phrase 
employed when an accused person seeks to prove his 
innocence by showing that he was in another place 
when the act for which he is arraigned was committed; 
hence the phrase, to an alibi, 

Alicante, (a-e-kant,) a fortified city and seaport of 
Spain, C. of a p. of same name, on a bay in the Medi- 
terranean ; Lat. 389 20’ N., Lon. 0° 27’ W. The sweet 
wine of A. is one of the best in Spain. Pop. 26,700. 

Alicata, (ah-le-kaW/tah,) or Licata, a seaport town of 
ot D the Mediterranean, 25 m. 8.E. of Girgenti. 

. 15,481. 

Allen, (dl’yen.) [L. atenus.] (Lat.) One who, being 
born in a foreign country, has not been naturalized, 
unless his father were a natural-born citizen; in which 
case he will himself be deemed a natural-born citizen. 
An A. cannot exorcise any political rights whatever ; and | 
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cannot be a member of Congress till the expiration ef 
seven years after his naturulizatlon. The general rui 
is that he cannot hold landed property; but this disa 
bility is removed by statute in most of the States. ` 

Alienation, (dl-yen-G'shun.) (Law.) Same as Cow- 
VEYANCE, 9. v. 

Alignment, (a-lin’ment.) [Fr., from Lat. ad, to, and 
linea, a line.] (Mil.) The stato of a body of troopr 
when formed into line; also, the line thus formed, 

Aliment, (cil/i-nent.) [From Lat. alo, I nourish.] ( Phys 
wl.) Whatever serves aa nutriment to animal life. 

Aliment'ary Canal, or Duct. (Comp. Anat.) A 
cavity in the interior of an animal body in which the 
nutriment is taken to be digested before it is conveyed 
by the nutritive vessels to the system. Sometimes is 
is & single cavity with but one opening; sometimes a 
canal with a vent distinct from the mouth; sometimes 
it is divided into four bags, as the stomach of the ru- 
minants; or into seven, as in the bottle-nosed whale. 

Alimony, (di'i-mo-ne.) [From Lat. alo, I nonc) 
(Law.) The allowance which a husband, by order o 
court, pays to his wife, living separate from him, for 
her maintenance. A. may be awarded either during 
the progress of a suit for divorce (4. pendente lite), or it 
may be given after a decree for judicial separation has 
been pronounced. 

Alioth, (di-eoth. [Ar.] The star e in the constel, 
Ursa Major. 

A’li Pash'n, Vizier of Janina, B. 1744, was the son of 
an Albanian chief. He early became an independent 
chief, and waged war aguinst the Porte for nearly fifty 
years, bringing under his sway a wide extent of terri- 
tory, which the Turkish govt. sanctioned his holding, 
together with the rank of pasha. Assassinated by order 
of the Porte, 1822. 

Al » (dl-e-pec',) a seaport town of Hindostan, 30 m. 
S. E. of Cochin ; Lat. 9°30’ N., Lon. 76° 24’ E. Pop. 13,000, 

Aliquant Parts, (il--Xwdnt'.)) [From Lat. aliquanto, 
in some degree.] (Arith.) Those parts of a Ban as 
will not admit of exact division; as 7 is an aliquant part 
of 16. 

Aliquot Parts, (dreht.) (L., a given number 
of.] (Arith.) Such parts of a number as contain even 
or exact proportion; as 2, the aliquot part of 4,3 of Q, 
&c. - P'rime A. T. aro those which are prime numbers; 
composile A. J, those formed by multiplication of the 
primes together. 

Alismaces, (dl-v-md'se-ó.) (Bot.) An O. of floating 
or swainp plants, all. Alismules, marked by the presence 
of numerous distinct carpels in a tripetaloideous flower. 
Alisma plantago, the Water-plantnin, is a handsome in- 
habitant of our ponds and ditches; purple flowers in 


July. 

Alismales, (al-is ma-I2s.) (Bol.) An all. of hypogynona, 
tri-hexapetaloideous plants, class Endocens, having sep- 
arate carpels and no albumen. Separated into the three 
O. Ali«maceie, Bulomacer, and Juncagínacese. 

Alison, SiR ARCHIBALD, BART, (dl'i-eun,) an Eng. histo- 
rian, B. in Shropshire, 1792, p. 1867. His principal work 
is: A Listory of Europe from the Commencement of the 
French Revolution to the Accession af Louis Napoleon tes 
1852. 

Alisonite, (d'i-eun-tt.) (Min.) A double sulphide of 
copper and lead, of a deep indigo-blue color. 

Alizarine, (o-liza-rin.) (Chem.) The coloring matter 
of Madder. It isa brilliant scarlet substance, which 
crystallizes in prisms and dissolves in spirituous solu- 
tions. Turkey red, madder pink, and all the finer mad- 
der colors are compounds of A. and fatty acids with 
bases. Graebe and Liebermann have discovered the 
method of preparing A.artificially. Form. Cyq4H 504 + 
3Aq. 

Alkahest, (di'ka-hest.) [Ar.] The supposed univer 
ral solvent of the alchemists. 

Alkaid, (di.) [Ar.] (Asron.) The star » of the 
constel. Urea Major. 

Alkali, (d“ -i.) [Ar.] (Chem) A name applied toa 
well-defined class of bodies, which turn red litmus-paper 
blue, completely neutralize acids, ure soluble in water, 
and, in solutions, exert a caustic action upon animal 
matter. The A. proper are the oxides of potassium, eo- 
dium, lithium, rubinium, and cæsium. To these must be 
added the compound alkali ammonia, the oxide of the 
hypothetical metal ammonium, which used to be called 
the volatile alkali, in contradistinction to potash and 
soda, which were called fired alkalies, 

Alkalimetry, (dl-ka-lim'e-tre.) [ Alkali, and Gr. metron, 
measure.) (Chem.) The method of estimating the 
amount of alkali in alkaline liquids. It is ordinarily 
effected by the volumetric process of analysis, by ascer- 
taining how many divisions of a graduated tube con- 
taining an acid of definite strength are required to 
tralize the liquid under examination. 
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Alkaloid, (d7ka-loid.) [AlkaK, and Gr. eidos, a resem- | Allemonite, (dul -t.) (Min. An arcenical am. 


blance.] (Chem.) One of a very numerous and impor- 


timony. 


tant class of organic substances, which possess many Al’lem, ErHAN, an officer of the Revolutionary war, 


of the properties of the alkalica of the mineral kingdom. 
Some A. are obtained exclusively from the vegetable 
kingdom, when they frequently constitute the active 
principle of the plant, us morphia, quinine, aud strych- 
nine. 

Alkanet, (dka-net.) 

Alkes, (u/kes) [Ar.] 
stel. Crab. 


Alkmaar, (all mehr,) à fortified town of Holland, 19 
m. N. N. W. of Amsterdam. op. 10.00. 

Alkoraa. See Koran. l 

Allah, (Jľ'lah.) [Ar.] The Mohammedan name of the 
Supreme Being. 

Allahabad, (dl-Wdh-h.ih-bad’.) (Hind., abode of Allah.) 
A city of British India, pres. Ben zal, C. of a p. of same 
name, at the confluence of the Ganges aud Jumna, 75 
m. from Benares; Lat. 250 27“ N, Lon. 819 50 EL It is 
held in great veneration by the Hindoos. Pop. 72,008, 

Allamakee, ((l-(ad-ma-kee'), aN. E. county of Jowa 
bordcring on the Mississippi; area, 660 square miles; 
C. Wawkon. 

Allamanda, (a-lah-man'dah.) (Bot.) A gen. of trop- 
ical evergreen climbers, O. Apocynaceie, remarkable for 
handsome flowering plants, with deleterious qualities, 
A. Cathartica is a valuable purgative. 

AVlan, SR WILII XX. a British historical painter. B in 
Edinburgh, 1782; was President of the Royal Scottish 
Academy from 1838 until his death in 1850. His prin- 
cipal works are: the Circassian (iptives ; the Slave Blur- 
ket a£ Constantinople; and the Battle of Weterloo, 

Allantois, (üllan-tois.) [Gr. allas, a Sausage, and eidoa, 
form.] (Anat.) A sort of elongated bladder, between 
the chorion and amnion of the foetus. It serves us u 
temporary respiratory organ. It is very apparent in 

uadrupeds, but not in the human species, 

Alia-prima, (dl'lahpri' meh.) (It, all at once.] (Paint) 
The method of applying all the colors upon the canvus 
a£ ote, without any retouching. 

Allatoona, (Wl-Lih-too’nh,) n village of Georgia, Cass 
co., 130 m. N. W. of Milledgeville. On Oct. 5, 1564, ít was 
unsuccessfully attacked by the Confederates under Gen. 
French, who lost 2,000 men. Loss of the Nationals un- 
der Gen. Corse, 700 men. 


Allegan, (d/'le-yan), a county of Michigan, bordering 
on e Michigan; area, 830 sq m,; C. Allegan. 


Alleghany, (d-le-3á'no,)a river of tho U. States, which 
rises on the N.W.slopeof the Alleghany Mta., in Potter 
co, Penn, and unites with the Monongahela at Pitts- 
burg, to form the Ohio. Length, 409 in. 

Allegha'ny. a co. of Anl. l. b. by Pennsylvania and 
Maryland ; area, N % s. m. Ita surface is ro ky and 
broken. and it has important mines of stune coal. C. 
Cuwmveriand. . S. M. county, of New York, 
intersected by the Genesee River; urea, 1,050 square 
miles; County Seat, Belmont. — Allegheny, a county of 
Fa., in which the Allegheny and Monongahela rivers 
unite to form the Ohio. lt is the 2d co. in importance 
in the State. Bituminous coal and petroleum abound. 
County Seat, Pittsburgh —A thriving ci‘y of same 
eounty.— A central and mountainous county of Vire 
ginia, intersected by Jackson's River; area, 900 aq. 


Ar.) See ANCHUSA. 
Astron.) The star a of the con- 


m. C. Covington. 
Allegha ny Mountains. Bee APPALACHIAN Moun- 
TAIN, 


Allegiance. (M- I Jance.) [L. oligo. I bend to.] ( Lat.) 
The tie of fealty which binds the citizen to a govern- 
ment, in return for the protection whicb the govern- 
ment affords him. — The oath of AA. isthe cath which is 
usally taken either in assuming the higher offices of 
state, or judicial, and some other offices; or upon being 
maturalized. In the U. States, the oath is simply ono of 
obedience to the Constitution. 

Allegory, (ille-go-re.) (Gr. allo, another thing, and 
agoreuo, | declare.) (Lil) A figurative representation, 
which signifies something beyond the ordinary or ap- 
parent meaning. It may be addressed to either the eve 
or the ear. A whole poem may be an A., as Spenser's 
“Faerie Queene.” A parable is a Shorter kind of A. 

Allegri, GREGORIO, (FLA re,) nn Italian composer, B. 
at Rome, 1580; p. 1652. His Miserere is still performed 
during the Holy Week in the Pope's chapel. 

Allegro, (dl-la’gro.) [It., merry.] (Mus) A term de- 
noting that the part is to be played in a brisk and 
sprightly manner. The usual distinctions succeed each 
other in the following order: grave, adagio, largo, vivace, 
allegro, presto. Ad. time may be heightened, as allegro 
assai and allegrissimo, very lively; or lessened, as pile- 
gretio or poro allegro, a little lively. Pil allegro is d di- 
section to play or sing a little quicker. 
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B. 
at Litchfield, Connecticut, 1744; he was the daring leader 
of the famous “Green Mountain Boys.” D. 1789. 

Allen, san E.N.E. co. of Indiund, in which the St. 
Joseph and St. Mary unite to form the Maumee River. 
Area, 638 square miles ; County Seat, Fort Wayne.— 
A. S. E. county of Aansus, intersected by Neosho 
River; area, 120 square miles; County Seat, Hum- 
boldt.—8. county of Aentucky; area, 300 square 
miles; prin. river, Tennessee; County Seat, Scotts 
ville.—A. W. N. W. county of Ohio; intersected by 
Auglaize and Ottawa rivers; area, 4058q m.; C. Lima 

Allen, (Doc or,) in Ireland. is a collective term ap- 
m to the bogs E. of the Shannon in King's co. and 

ildure, comprising in all abt. 235,500 acres. It con- 
sists of a series of contiguous morusses, about 250 feet 
above the sea, and separated by ridges of dry ground, 
It is traversed by the Grand Canal. ` 

Allentown, a thriving town of Fennsylrania, cap. of 
Lehigh co., on the Lehigh River, 51 miles N. by W. of 
Philudelphia. It has a considerable trade in iron. 


Alliance, (d-li'dns.) (Fr. allier, to unite with.] (Civil 
Law.) The relation contracted between two persons or 
two families by inarriuge. —(4/'0l.) A treaty entered 
mto by sovereign princes and states, fer their mutual 
safety and defence. — (Bot.) The first division of a class, 
including the orders which have certain common char. 
acters Which do not belong to the whole class. 

Allier, (o4-le-u',) a river of France, rises in the moune 
tains of the Lozére, and falla into the Loire a few m, 
below Nevers; length, 220 m.— It gives its name toa 
central dep., situated between Lat. 45° 58“ and 46° 47' 

N., Lon. 2° 16^ and 39 57’ E. It is mountainous, and 
contains the mineral springs of Vichy, Bourbon-L'Ar. 
chambault, and Neris. Prin. towns: Moulins (the C.) 
Gannat, La Palisee, and Montlugon. Pop, 316,162. 

Alligation, (cl-le-gd’aun.) (Lat. ollijo, I bind to. 
(Arith.) A rule which teaches how to compound seve 
ingredients for any design proposed. It is either me 
dial or alternate, The former shows the rate or price of 
any mixture, when its several quantities and their rutes 
are known; the latter is the method of finding the 
quantities of ingredients necessary to form a compound 
of a given rate. 

Alligator, (u-le-gá'tor) [A N. American Ind. word.] 

(Zolil.) An Amer- 

ican genus of Rep- 

tiles, family Croco- 
dilide, found from 
the Carolinas to 

Paraguay. Their 

feet are | not W 

webbed like 

those of the truo 


crocodiles. The 

A. Mixsissippiensia, 

or lucius, of the Fig. 19. — ALLIGATOR, 
Southern States, (A. Missiasippienais.) 


sometimes grows 

to the length of 18 feet; it is protected by a dense cov. 
ering of horny scales, impenetrable, in most parts, to & 
musket-ba!]. 

Alliteration, (c.-lit-er-G'shun.) [I. ad, to, and litera, 
&letter.] A figure or embellishment of speech, which 
consists in the repetition of the sume consonants, or 
syllables of the same sound, in one sentence; as, Apt 
alfiteration’s artful aid.“ — Churchill. 

Allium, (clle-wm.) (Lot.) A gen. of plants, O. Liliacer, 
including the Onion (A. cepa), the Leek (A. porrum), the 
Garlic (A. autirnm), the Shalot (A. aacalonicum), the 
Chives (A. Sehunoprasum), and other onion-flavored 
plants cultivated ax condiments. They are strongly 
acented, and have a bitter, acrid taste. 

Allopathy. («-icj'a-the.) [Gr. allos, another, and 
pethos, suffering.) (Med.) A term introduced to de- 
scribo the ordinary system of medical practice in oppo. 
sition to onu oputhy. The difference consists in the 
allopathists prescribing substances which, of their own 
nature, are calculated to remore symptoms like those 
of tho disease to be cured; while the hom«eeopathists 
employ medicines which, in the normal state of the 
nn are calculated to produce these symptoms. 

Allophane, (dl'lo-fán.) [Gr. allophanes, appearing 

MAD (Min.) A hydrated silicate of alumina, of 

a blue, and sometimes of a green or brown color, which 

occurs massive, or crystalline. 

Allotropy, (at-lotro-pe.) [Gr. allos, another, and tro 

phos, habit.] (Chem.) That branch of the science which 

takes account of the different sets of properties possi- 
ble to one and the same body. Organic solids occwt 
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ander one of three conditions, viz, : — the as 
the diamond; the vi as pus and the amorphous, 
er shapeless, as clay, chalk, &c. But there are many 
bodies, any one of which, without undergoing a change 
in chemical composition, may yet appear under one of 
the above three conditions, with striking changes in 
prec and even chemical properties, while still re- 
ning, so to speak, its chemical identity. Thus, or- 
dinary white phosphorus may, by the application of 
heat, be converted into a hard red amorphous substance, 
which is its allotropic form. It is theoretically as- 
sumed that the particles of the body are in different 
states of molecular equilibrium in the two forms. 

Alloxan, (deen. (Gr. allos, and oros, vinegar.] 
(Chem.) One of the numerous products of theoxidation 
of uric acid. It forms large transparent colorless crys- 
tals readily soluble in water oralcohol. Form. CS HaN20,. 

Alloy, (at.) r. alliage.) (Chem.) Combinations 
ef metals with each other are called alloys, except when 
mercury is a constituent, in which case they are called 
amalgams: thus, bronze is an alloy of copper and tin; 
brass, an alloy of copper and zinc, &c. Alloys are gen- 
erally more tenacious, but less malleable und ductile, 
than might be expected from their components, 

All-Saints’ Bay. Seo BAHIA. 

411l-Saints’ Der (Eccl. Hist.) a Catholic festival 
celebrated on the lst of November, in commemoration 
of all the saints in general. 

All-Souls’ Day, (Eccl. Hist.,) a Catholic festival held 
on the 2d of November, in commemoration of all the 
faithful deceased. 

Allspice. See EUGENIA. 

Allston, WASHINGTON, (aul’ston,) an American painter, 
B. in Charleston, S. Carolina, 1779; D. in Cambridge, 
1843 ; he has been styled “ The American Titian.” Many 
of his finest pictures are in English collections; but 
this country contains his unfinished and most ambitious 
pictures: Belshazzar's Feast, now in the Boston Athe- 
neum; Miriam Singing the Song of Triumph; Dante's 
Beatrice; and Rosalie. A. delighted in the portrayal of 
the terrible and supernatural. 

Alluvion, (al-l@’ve-on.) [From L. alluo, I wash from.] 
(Law.) A gradual increase of land along the seashore, 
or on the banks of rivers. This, when “low and imper- 
ceptible, is deemed a lawful means of acquisition; but 
when a considerable portion of land is torn away at 
once, by the violence of the current, and joined toa 
neighboring estate, it may be claimed again by the 
former owner. 

Allu’vium. fani derir.] (Geol) Deposits of gravel, 
sand, and mud, resembling those of a river's bed, or 
those left upon low-lands by a flood, which are fre- 
quently found upon the surface of the earth under the 
vegetable mould. A. is to be met with in all latitudes, 
from the equator to the polar regions. The greater 
part of it consists of transported materials. Rivers, or 
the sea, have been the means of removal. That form 
of it which has been called diluvium, or drift, or the 
boulder formations, is thought to have been transported 
by glaciers or floating ice. 

Allyl, (d-lil.) (Chem.) A very volatile liquid, obtained 
from the oil of garlic; sp. gr. 66051; Form. C;ll;. 

Alma, (d' mah.) (Hut.) A small river of the Crimea, 
near which the Russians were defeated by the French 
and English, Sept. 20, 1854. 

Almaden, (amal den,) a town of Spain, in New Cas- 
tile, Sierra Morena, p. and 55 m. S. W. of Ciudad Real. 
The quicksilver mines here are considered the most 
ancient and productive in the known world. Z'op. 8,645. 

Almagest. See ASTRONOMY. 

Almagro, (dl-mak’gro,) a town of Spain, p. of La 
Mancha, 12 m. E.S.E. of Ciudad Real. Pop. 12,600. 

Al-Mamum, (dl-mah'mum,) a caliph of Bagdad, B. 786, 
s. in 814 his father Haroun-al-Raschid. His reign, 
famous in Saracenic history, commenced a period of 
literary celebrity, and rivalled that of his father. D. 833. 

Almanac, (awl’ma-ndk.) [Ar.] A calendar or table, 
containing a list of the months, weeks, and days of the 
year, with an account of the rising and setting of the 
sun, the moon's age, the solar and lunar eclipses, the 
ecclesiastical feasts and fasts, the most remarkable 
phenomena of the heavenly bodies, and other incidental 
matters. The first printed A. appeared in 1474, at 
Nuremberg. 

Almandine, (di'man-din.) (Min.) A red, transparent 
variety of garnet. 

Almanza, (il-mdn'sTh,) a town of Spain, p. Albacete, 
63 m. N. of Murcia. Here the French, under the Duke 
of Berwick, gained a victory over the Archduke Charles, 
April 25, 1707. . 10,000, 

Almansor, (Anc-Giaran,) (dl-man'soor,) or AL-MANSUR, 
2d caliph of the Abbassides dynasty, s. 104; be promoted 
Mterature, and founded Bagdad. 
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Alman'zor, Asc-MoHAMWzD, regent of the ME prn 
of Cordova, and one of tne most famous captains @& his 
age, B. abt. A.D. 939. In his capacity of viceroy, A. was 
virtually absolute sovereign for 23 years, was continu- 
ally engaged in war, and though he undertook above 54 
expeditions against the Christian princes of — was 
only once defeated; this was in the great of 
Calatanazor, 998. D. 998. 

Almeida, te pry ie fortified town of Portu 
p. Beira, 95 m. N.E. of Coimbra. It wa: taken by the 
Spaniards, 1762; and by the French, 1810. Pop. 6, 850. 

Almeria, (ai-ma-rcé'ah,) a town and seaport of Spain, 
C. of a p. of same name, in Andalusia, near the mouth 

of the river, and on the Gulf of Almeria, 72 m. E. S. E. 
of Granada; Lat. 309 52/ 30" N., Lon. 39’ 51" W. 


Almohades, (aAl-mo-hahdz'.) ( Mist.) A Mohammedan 
dynasty of Northern Africa and Spain, which began 
with Mohammed-ben-Abdallah, 1120, and terminated 
in 1270. 

Almond, (al^mund.) See AMYGDALIS. 

Almoravides, (all-mo-rah-eidz.) (Hit.) An Arab 
dynasty, founded in the N. W. of Africa, by Abdalluh- 
ben-Yasym, 1050, and overthrown by the Almohades, 
1170. To them is attributed the origin of the Spanish 
coin called Mararedi. 

Almude, (a/-mood',) a Portuguese measure for liquids. 
The A. of Lisbon contains 37, and the A. of Oporto 5-0 
imperial gallons. 

Alnus, (cil/nus.) (Bot) A gen. of deciduous trees, O. 
Betulacem, which de- 
lights on the banks 
of rivers, and whose 
flowers have no pe- 
tals. A. Canadensis, A. 
glauca, A .laciniata( Fig. 
20) and A. undulata, 
belong to N. America. 

Aloe, al'o.)[Gr.] (Bot.) 
A gen. of succulent 
herbaceous plants, O. 
Liliacem, growing in 
wurm countries. They 
have fleshy leaves, 
with a juice of intense 
bitterness. Several 
n aei among which 
the most extensive i8 
A. socotrina, yield the 
well-known drug so 
useful as a purgative. Fig. 20.—ALNUS LAQINIATA. 
See AGAVE. 

Alogotrophia, (dl-o0-gd-tro-fe'ah.) [Gr. alogos, unrea- 
sonable, and trophe, nourishment.) (Med. Unequal 
growth or nutrition in different parts of the body. 

Alopecia, (il-o-pé/she-ah.) Gr. alépekia, the mango in 
foxes.] (d.) A falling off of the hair, occasioned 
either by deiect of nourishment, or by a bad state of 
the body. 

Alansa, (dl-an'sah.) (Zoél.) A gen. of fishes, fam. Cle. 
peide, distinguished from the herrings by a deep notch 
in the middle of the upper jaw, and the mouth and the 
tongue, which are destitute of teeth. It contains the 
Shad, Alewite, Menhaden, Autumnal Herring, aud allied 
species. 

Alost, (dk'lost,) or AALST, a town of Belgium, p. E. Flan. 
ders, 16 m. S.E. of Ghent. It was anciently the C. of 
imperial Flanders. J’op. 17,000. 

Alpaca, (a-pik'ah.) (ZoóL) See LLAMA. 

Alpecurus, (ül-pe-kü'rus.) (Bot.) The Fox-tail Grass, 
a gen. of plants, O. Graminacei. e Meadow Fox-tail, 
A, pratensis, is the most grateful of all grasses to cattle. 

Alphabet a accent Alpha, beta, the first twe 
Greek letters.] The natural or customary series of the 
several letters of a language. The earliest kind of writ- 
ing was undoubtedly the representation of what was to 
be told by a kind of painting— the Greek word gra- 
phein means either to paint or to write. This mode of 
writing was used very early in Egypt, and gave rise, no 
doubt, to the invention of hieroglyphics; being prob- 
ably adopted by other ancient nations also. It was em- 
ployed by the Mexicans to convey to Montezuma in- 
formation of the landing of the Spaniards. Syllabic 
writing must next have been devised, in which the 
different sounds or syllables were expressed ; a word, 
by this method, would have as many characters as syl. 
lables. Such writing, though a great improvement, 
was still very inconvenient. At length, syllables were 
decomposed into their elements, a few simple sounds ; 
and the representation of these constituted an al 
It is now supposed that the hieroglyphics of the Egyp 
tians, which originally denoted objects, were ultimately 
employed to ex press sounds; and from being ideographia 
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became not merely syllabic, but alphabetical. The Greeks 
believed that the Phienicians were the inventors of let- 
ters; but there is reason to suppose that the Hebrew 
characters are older than the Phonician, and were 
known in the time of Moses. The most ancient Greck, 
like the Orieutal languages, was written from left to 
right: it was nfterwurds written in alternate lines froin 
left to right and from right to left. It has been pro- 
posed to adopt a universal alphabet, which 1 M con- 
tain a smaller number of elementary sounds any 
nsed at present. 
Alphon sine Tables. See Astronomy. 
Alphonso I., (dq e,) or ALFONSO, king of Aragon 
and Navarre, surnamed the Batallador, s. 1104 ; D. 1124.— 
A. II., grandson of Ramiro II., s. 1163; n.1196.— 4. III., 
son of Pedro III., s. 1285; p. 1291. — A. IV., son of 
Jaime II., 8. 1327; D. 1336. — A. V. See A, I. of Navarre. 
1$!phon'so I., bag of Leon and Asturias, s. 729; D. 756. 
A. IL, surnamed Æl Casto (the Chaste), s. 791; D. 842.— 
A; uT., surnamed El Magno (the Great), s. his father, 
Ordoño, 866; D. 910. — A. IV., surnamed The Mork, s. 
921; abdicated 930; pn. 932, — A. V., 8. his father, Bor- 
mudo II. 999; 5.1028. — A. VI. and VII. See A. I. and 
II. = IX. e. his father, Fernando II., 1188; 
D. 1i . 
Alphon’so I., king of Castile and Leon, surnamed El 
(the Brave), son of Fernando I., s. to tlie throne 
of Leon, 1065, and to the throne of Castile, 1073; D. 1100. 
A. II. (also called A. VII. of Leon), a grandson of the 
preceding, 8. 1126; assumed the imperial title, 1135; 
D. 1157. — A. VIII., or A. III., surnamed El Noble, s. 
1158, when only three years old; gained, with the kings 
of Aragon and Navarre, a t victory over the Almo- 
nade Sultan Mohammed An-Náísir; p. 1211. — A. IX., 
son of Fernando IV., s. 1312, when only one year old; 
gained a great victory over the Moors at Tarifa, 1320; 
D. 1350. — A, X., king of Leon and Castile, surnamed 
El Subio (“the Wise"), s. 1252. We owe to him the val- 
unable astronomical tables called Alphonsine Tables. D. 
1284. A. XI. suc. Ferd. IV. 1312. A. XII. See SPAIN. 
Alphonso I., king of Naples, B. 1385; s. his father 
Fernando I. on the throne of Aragon, 1416, and was 
adopted as the heir of Queen Joanna of Naples, 1442. D. 
1458. — A. II., son of Ferdinand I., n. 1448; s. 1494, and 
rendered himself odious by his cruelty and avarice. Ab- 
dicated, 1495, 
Alphon'so, or Arrox'so I., pa | first king of 
Portugal, s. his father, Henry of Burgundy, as count of 
Portugal in 1112. After engaging in war with the king 
of Castile, and, in 1139, obtaining a great victory over 
the Moors, A. was proclaimed king by his army, and 
abt. 1148 took Lisbon from the Moors, and made it the 
C. of his kingdom. D. 1185. — A. II., son of Sancho J., 
B. 1185; s. 1211; n. 1223. — A. III., son of s ir dnce 
s. his brother Sancho II., 1248; D. 1279. — A. IV., sur- 
named “The Brave," a son of Denis, B. 1290; e. 1325. 
His memory is stained by his unjust treatment of his 
natural brother, and his cruel murder of Inez de Castro 
2 r.), whom his son Pedro had married against his 
her's will. D. 1357, — A. V., a son of Duarto, B. 1432; 
s. 1558 ; D. 1481. — A. VI., son of John IV., B. 1645; s. 
1656, His imbecility and vices rendered him so unpopu- 
lar, that he was forced to abdicate, 1667. D. 1683. 
Alpine, (dl’pin,)a northern co. of California, bordering 
on Nevada, possesses rich mines of argentiferous lodes. 
C. Silver Mountain. 
Al pines. [From Alps.] (Bot.) The name given to planta 
mountainous districts, usually requiring the protec- 
tion of a frame in winter, because we cannot secure to 
them their natural covering of snow during that season. 
Alps, (The,) (dipa) the most remarkable range of 
mountains in Europe, whether in regard to extent or 
elevation. They form a crescent-shaped chain, which 
extends from the Mediterranean between the gulfs of 
Lyons and Genoa on the W. to the plains of Hungary 
on the E., a distance of nearly 600 m. They may be di- 
víded into the following groups: — the W. Alps, which 
have a general direction from S. to N., and extend, un- 
der the names of the Maritime Alxs, from the sea to 
Monte Viso, near the sources of the Po; the Cottian Alps, 
which prolong the chain to Ment Cenis, and include 
Mt. Genéevre ; and the Grecian Alps (Alpes Graiæ), which 
include the Little St. Be and terminate at Mont 
Blanc. The E. Alps, or those chains which extend from 
W. to E., having much puer breadth, are separated 
into a N. and 8. series; the former comprise the Bernese 
Alps, on the N. of the valley of the Rhone; the Alps of 
st on N.W. of the Rhone valley; the Noric Alps, 
which may be considered as extending from Lake Con- 
stance to the Kahlenberg, near Vienna ; and the Styrian 
Alps, a small chain between the Noric and Carnic Alps. 
The S. series is composed of the Pennine Alps, between 
Mont Blanc and Monte Rosa; the Lepontine Alps, thence 
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to Mont Bernardin, near the sources of the Upper Rhine 
the Rhetian Alps, which terminate at Monte Croce, near 
the head-waters of the Piave; and the Curnic Al 
reaching to the lowest Pan of the river Mur, which di 
vides them from the ony Meuntains. Mont Blanc, 
which attains an altitude of 15,777 ft., is the culminat- 
ing point of the y nj and of all Europe ; the other prin- 
cipal summits are Monte Rosa, 15,208 fl.; Finsteraar, 

in the Bernese Oberland, 14,106 ft.; the Monte Viso, 
12,585 fl.; the Oertler Spitz in the Rhetian Alps, 12,852 
ft.; the Grossgléckner in the Noric Alps, 13,100 ft.; the 
Terglon, in the Carnic Alps, 9,380 ft.; and the Eicenlut 
in the Styrian Alps. The most frequented passes are 
the Col de Tende in the Maritime Alps, 589 feet; tha 
pass of Monte Genévre in the Cottian Alps, 6,560 ft.; that 
of Mont Cenis, 6,995 ft. (see Mont CENIS) ; of the Great 
St. Bernard, 8,150 ft., und the Simp 6,592 ft., both in 
the Pennine Alps; the pass of Mont Gothard, in the 
Lepontine Alps, 6,976 ft.; the Spliigen, 6,939 ft., in the 
Rhatian Alps; the Loiblberg in the Carnic Alps, and 
the Semmering in the Noric Alps; the Stelvio, 9,100 ft., 
is the highest carriage pass in the Alps, and that of St. 
Gothard is the only one which is carried over the crest 
of the mountains, the others generally crossing by the 
beds of torrents, The higher Alps are covered with per- 
petual snow, and present in their magnificent glaciers 
and inuumerable cascades which are precipitated from 
their summits, and in the forests 2 meadows which 
cover their flanks, the most imposing and picturesque 
scenery in Europe. 

Alquiere, (dl-ke'air,)a Portuguese measure of capacity 
= to 0:37 imperial bushel. 

Alsace, (d,) a prov. of Prussia, bordering on the 
Rhine. Area, 3,040 sq. m.; C. Strasburg; . about 
1,117,000. It belonged to France till the 10th cent.; 
was taken by the Emperor Otho I., 955; ceded to France 
in 1697, and seized by Prussia, 1870. See LORRAINE. 

Al segno, (al sin'yo) [It., to the mark.] (Mus) A 
notice to the pertormer that he must recommence from 
that part of the movement to which the sign or mark 

is prefixed, 


Alsen, (den,) a Danish island in the Baltic, between 
the island of Funen and the E. coast of Sleswick; bet. 
Lat. 54° 51’ and 55° 5’ N., Lon. 9° 37’ and 10? 7' E.; area, 
132 sq. m.; prin. towns, Nordford and Sonderburg. 

Altai, (C=, an extensive mountain system of Upper 
Asia, stretching from the 80th deg. of E. Lon. to tlie 
shores of the Sea of Okhotsk, and forming the entire 
boundary line between the empires of Russia and 
China. Length from E. to W., including the Aldan 
range, nearly 5,000 m. The A. consists of several col- 
lateral ranges, the loftiest, Tangun Oola, lying within 
the Chinese frontier. The mean elevation of these 
chains may be from 3,000 to 5,000 feet, but Mount Bia- 
lukha, near the head-waters of the Obi, is estimated at 
10,300 ft. The summits are not peaked, but are nearly 
level plains of considerable extent, interspersed with 
isolated masses of granite. 

Altair, (r.) (Astron) Aquila; a star of the first 
magnitude in the constellation of the Eagle. 

Altaite. (iL-t;it.) (Min.) A tellurite of silver. 

Altamaha, (il-tah-mah l,, à river of Georgia, formed 
by the confluence of the Oconee and the Ocmulgee in 
the S.E. central part of the State. It empties in the 
Atlantic, abt. 12 m. below Darien. Length, abt. 140 m. 

Altar, (aul'tar.) [Web. ol, god, and tar, «d age In 
antiquity, a consecrated table, upon which sacrifices 
were offered to the Deity (Fig. 21). The principal al- 
tars of the Jews were those o 
incense, of burut-offerings, and 
the altar, or table, for the shew- 
bread. In the Roman Catholic 
Church, a permanent altar is 
a solid structure, the top of 
which must be a solid slab of 
stone. Within the altar is a 
hollow receptacle for the relics 
of martyrs or other saints, 
called the sepulchre. Altars on 
which the sacrament is re- 
served have a tabernacle, made 
in the shape of a small tem- 
ple, some of which are master- 

ieces of artistic skill. 

Altenburg, (dl'ten-boorg,) a 
town of Prussia, and the anc. 
C. of the duchy of Saxe-Alten- 
burg, 24 miles S. of Leipzig. Fig. 21. — GREEK ALTAR. 
Pop. 17,168. , 

Altendorf, t/'ten-dorf.) a village of Bavaria, 8 m. from 
Bamberg, where, Aug. 9, 1796, the Austrians were de- 
feated by the French under Kleber. 
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Alterati ves, (dl'ter-c-tivs.) [From L. alter, the other.] 
(Med.) Medicines administered to induce a favorable 
change in the system, without absolute pu effect. 

Alterna'tion of Generna'tion. (Physiol.) A 
mode of reproduction amongst some of the lower ani- 
mals, in which the perfect animal produces a different 
form, which may be termed larval; and this will for 
some generations produce similar or again different 
forms, the last of them producing the perfect form. 
Thus a Medusa will be produced from a larva which 
grows into the form of a Sea-anemone, and this will go 
on for some time, throwing off similar animals by bree:l- 
ing, until at length one of them will produce à Medusa 
of the original form. 

Althea, (il-té'ah.) (Dot.) The Mallow, a gen. of plants, 
O. Malvaceæ. The root of the Marsh-mallow, A. ofjici- 
nalis, abounds with a mild mucilage, and is of great efli- 
cacy in medicines as an emollient. The Hollyhock be- 
longs to the same genus. 

Altimetry, (dium! d [From Lat. altus, high, and 
Gr. metreo, I measure.) e art of admeasurement of 
heights and elevations by means of certain instruments, 
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It is conducted on the principle of the equi-proportion | * 


of corresponding sides of triangles. 

Altingiacere, (<l-tin-gi-a’se-¢.) (Bot.) An O. of plants, 
alliance Amentales, Its only gen. is LIQUIDAMDAR, q. v. 

Altitude, (ci't-tid.) [From L. altitudo, height.) ( Math.) 
The A. of a figure is the perpendicular or nearest dis- 
tance of its vertex from the base; of an object, the ele- 
vation of such object above the horizontal plane; or it 
is the length of a perpendicular let fall to that plane. 
— Accessible A. of an object, is that to whose base there 
is no access, to measure tlie nearest distance toiton the 
ground from any place; the converse is called inacces- 
sible A.—The iusiruments most generally used in 
measuring A. are the quadrant, sextant, theodolite, &c. 
— A. of the Eye. ( 'ersp.) The perpendicular height of 
the eye above the geometrical plane, — A. of a Star, 
dc. ores The elevation of any star or other heav- 
enly y above the horizon, or an arc of a vertical cir- 
cle, intercepted between the star and the horizon. This 
A, is either true or apparent, according as it is calculated 
from the rational or sensible horizon: tho difference be- 
tween these two is called by astronomers the parallax 
of A. — A. of Mountains, See Hypsomernry. 

Alto, (l/to.) [It.] (Mus.) That part of the voice im- 
mediately below the treble, and which is otherwise 
called counter-tenor, It is also a term applied to the 
tenor violin in orchestration. 

Alton, (aul'ton,) a flourishing city and port of entry of 
Illinois, on the Mississippi river, 21 m. above St. Louis, 
and 76 m. S. S. W. of Springfield. 

Altona, (di'to-nah,) a seaport-town of Germany, duchy 
of Holstein, on the Elbe, adjoining Hamburg on the 
W.; Lat. 539 32/45" N., Lon. 9° 56’ 40" E. 4. is one 
of the most flourishing ports of the empire. Pop. 84,097. 

Altoona, (iül-too'nah,) a city of Pennsylvania, in Blair 
co., at the foot of the Alleghany Mountains, 244 m. W. 
of Philadelphia, and 117 N. E. of Pittsburg. 

Alto lievo. (Sculp.) See Reninvo. 

Altorf. uh town of Switzerland, C. of can. Uri ; 
Lat. 46° 55' 10" N., Lon. 8° 37^ 47" E. Close to it is the 
vill. of Burglen, the reputed birthplace of William Tell. 

Alum, (l'un.) [L. alumen.] (Chem.) A salt consist- 
ing of alumina, potash, and sulphuric acid, with, in its 
eli form, water of crystallization, Its solution 
has a sweet and astringent taste. It is consumed largely 
in the arts, being employed by the dyer as a mordant, 
also by the tanner, Sulphate of alumina also combines 
with the sulphates of soda and ammonia, and these are 
also termed alums, 

Alumina, (alū'minah.) (em.) The oxide of alu- 
minum, an earth which is the basis of alum, clay, 
basalt, slate, &c. It is of the greatest importance to 
mankind, for it enters largely into the composition of 
the best arable land, and is the chief constituent of all 
earthenware and porcelain. Form. AlO 

Aluminite, (ad“ me-.) (Min. Native subsulphate 
of alumina, a mineral of a snow-white color, dull, and 


opaque. 

Aluminium, (di-u-mIn'e-i m.) (Chen) A metal of 
which the earth alumina, the chief constituent of clay, 
is an oxide. It is only of late years that chemists 
have succeeded in inventing a process for extracting it 
in sufficient quantities and sufficiently cheap to enable 
it to be used for manufacturing purposes. It has a 
white color somewhat resembling tin; its sp. gr. is 
only 2:6 (about that of common glass), and hence it is 
frequently used in the construction of articles where 
lightness is an object. The melting point is much be- 
low that of silver. When heated in oxygen it burns 
with briliiancy and produces alumina. It is not af- 
fected by sulphuretted hydrogen like silver. From its 
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sonorousness it will probably be wg ig in the con. 
struction of musical instruments. With from 92!4 to 
95 per cent. of copper it forms an alloy named alu- 
minium-bronze, Which is scarcely distinguishable by the 
eye from gold, whilst it is nearly as hard * iron. This 

loy is coming into use in the manufacture of orna- 
mental articles. Symbol Al. 

Al'ume-stone, or AL’UMITE. e) A native of sub- 
sulphate of alumina and potash, from which much of 
the alum of commerce is made, after frequ»nt roasting 
and lixiviation in water. 

Alunogene, (il-wn-ogén') (Min.) A hydrous sul- 
phate of alumina, 

Alva., Sce ALBA. 

Alvarado, («il-vah-rah’do,) a town of Mexico, near the 
mouth of the river of same name, 40 m. S. S. E. of Vera 
Cruz; Lat. 180 34' 18" N., Lon. 65? 29' 15" W. Pop. 5,000. 

Alveolate, (ilre-o-1át.) [From L. alreolatua, hollowed.] 
(Bot.) Noting the receptacle of composite plants, when 
presenting a honeycombed surface. 

Alveolus, (il-veé'o-Lüs.) Hs dim. of alveus, a cavity. 
(Nat. His.) he waxen cell of a honeycomb. WES ogi 
The cavity in the jaw forming a socket for a tooth. 

Alyssum, (a-Li£s«m.) (Bot.) The Madworts, a gen. of 
p ants, O. Brussicace:. One species, A. saratile, is u- 

arly known as gold-dust, from the bright yellow color 
of its blossoms. 

Amadeus. («m-ah-de'us.) The name of nine Counts or 
Dukes of Savoy, the most celebrated of whom was A. 
V., called Tug Great, who s. in 1257, and achieved a 
European reputation by his successful defence of Rhodes 
against the Turks. 

Amadis de Gaul, (Jm’a-dis da garl.) (Lit.) A cele- 
brated romance of chivalry, relating the fabulous ex- 
ploits of Amadis and other paladins, and introducing 
the mythological monsters and marvels of Eastern 
fajrie-land. It was written in Spanish by Vasco Lobeira, 
a Portuguese, who flourished in the 14th cent. 

Amador, (dm’ah-dor,) a northern co. of California, sep- 
arated from Calaveras by Mokelumne river. It is very 
rich in gold mines. C. Jackson. Pop. 11.000. 

Amadou, (im'ah-1oo,)or GERMAN TINDER, a kind of 
tinder, chiefly made from the fungus Polyparia fomen- 
turia, which is found on old oaks and ash-trees, and is 
boiled in water, dried, beaten, soaked in a solution of 
nitre, and again dried for use. 

Amal, (/,) a town of Sweden, 50 m. from Wevers- 
borg. Pop. 11,500. 

Amalekites, (a-mdl'e-kits.) (Script.) A tribe of Edom- 
ite Arabs, who were the first to oppose the Hebrews 
after the passage of the Red Sea, whence grew up the 
most inveterate hatred between the two people, which 
ended in the utter destruction of the A, abt. 725 B. c. 

Amalgam, (anil'uóm.) (Chem.) The combination 
of mercury with some other metal. A. are used either 
to render a metal fit to be spread out, as in gilding, or 
else to reduce it to powder. Two methods are gener- 
ally employed in making A. "The first is merely tritu- 
ration in a mortar, and without heat ; the second is fus- 
ing the metal which is to be amalgamated, and adding 
to it, when fused, the intended quantity of mercury. 
An A. of tin and mercury is 
used for looking-glasses. Med- 
allists consider any soft alloy 
as an A. The extraction of 
particles of gold from sand or 
stamped rock is usually effect- 
ed by means of mercury, and 
called amalgamation. The mer- 
cury is afterwards vaporized by 
heat, and then condensed for 
future use. 

Amand, St..)(sihnt dh'mong,) 
a town of France, ap: Cher, 
26 m. from Bourges. It is the 
most commercial town of the 
dep. Pop. 8,607. 

Amanil-les-Eaux, (St.,) 
(-ldz-6’,) a town of France, dep. 
Nord, 7 m. N.W. of Valenci- 
ennes, known for its manuf. 
of fine laces and its thermal 
baths. Pop. 10,210. 

Amarantacere, (am-a-rar-ta’ 
se-7.) [From amarantos, a plant 
of fable and poetry, feigned to 
have flowers that never withered, and therefore made 
into garlands by the blessed.] (Bot.) The Amaranths, 
an O. of herbs or shrubs, all. Chenopodales, remarkable 
for the dry colored scales of which all their bractze and 


floral envelopes are composed. The va aoe 
rince's feather, ‘comb, 


Fig. 22. 
LOVE-LIES-BLEEDIWG. 
(Amaranthus candatus.) 


includes the well-known 
or Love-lies-bleeding (Fig 22). 


———— — 


Amazons, (dm'a-z5na.) 


Am’azons, Ax zo, MARAÑON, or ORELLANA, the chief 
river of 3. America, and the largest in the world, whe-, Ambrosia, (am-bro'zhh.) 


Ambassador, (Undid sor.) 
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urs. (dm-dr-a-poo’-ruh,) a city, and former! 
the C, of the Burman empire, 6 m. E. of Ava; Lat. 2 
55 N., Lon. 960 7“ E. It has a number of maguificent 
public buildings. Pop. 30.000. 


Amaryllidacese, (un-a-rii4i-da'se-é.) (Bot.) An O. 


of plants, all. Narciserlea, having inferior fruit, 6 sta- 
mens, and 6 nearly equal segments of the flower, They 
chiefly consist of bulbous tropical species. Snowdrops 
are the most northern form. A few, as Agave and Dory- 
anthea, are trees in stature, although only herbaceous 
plants in duration. 


Amasiah, (asná'zhah,) the 8th king of Judah, s. his 


father Joash at the age of 25; reigned 29 years, aud 
was slain 809 n. c. 


Amasiyah, (ah-nah'see-ah,) or Amaria, a city of Asia 


Minor, 35 m. N.W. of Sivas, 


It ia the birthplace of 
Strabo, Fp. 25.000. 


Amateur, (Inutũr.) [From amator, a lover.) One 


who exhibits a taste for any particular art, but neither 
professing it, nor being dependent on it. 


AsmAtl, (2-416) ANDREA and ANTONIO, father and 


son, eminent as violin-makers, lived respectively in 
the lèth and 17th cent., at Cremona, Italy. Their in- 
struments fetch high prices, 


Amaurosis, (Jm-uw-ró'e.) [From Gr. amt, dark.) 


( Med.) A discase of the eye arising from organic defect 
in the action of the nerve; it is sometimes called, also, 
Gulla sereni. 


Amaury I.. (ah-mó'e) king of Jerusalem, s. his 


brother Baldwin III., 1162; p. 1173. — A. II., s. his 
brother Guy de Lusignan, 1174; p. 1205, 

[Usually derived frum Gr. «, 
without, and mr, a breast.) A nation of female 
warriors, Who are said to have founded an empire in 
Asia Minor. According to tradition, they permitted 
no males to reside among them, but had intercourse 
with the men of the neighboring nations merely for 
the sake of preserving their community. Their male 
children they either killed or sent back to their fathers, 
but they brought up the females to war. They ure 
said to have destroyed the right breast, that this part 
of the body might not impede them in the use of the 
bow, and it was froin this supposed practice that they 
obtained the name of A. The last account we have of 
them dates abt. 0 years before Christ, when it is re- 
lated that their queen Thalestris made a visit to Alex- 
ander of Macedon, at the head of 300 of her A. 


ther regarded as to ita volume, its length, ot the ex- 
tent of its basin. It is formed by the union of the Tun- 
guragua and Ucayalo; the former rising in Lake Lau- 
ricocha (Peru), in Lat. 109 30“ 3., Lon. 76° 10' W.; and 
the head stream of the latter, the Apurimac, originat- 
ing abt. Lat. 16? &, Lon. 722 W. Here the stream has 
depth sufficient for almost any class of ships. Thence- 
forth the Amazons flows generally E. through the Bra- 
zilian territory, to the Atlantic, which it enters nearly 
under the equator, and between Lon. 45? and 50° W., 
ita estuary widening until it is 180 m. across. Taking 
the Apurimac as its source, its direct length is estim. 
at 1,769 m.; and including its windings, nearly 4000 m.; 
for great part of which (namely, from the ocean to 
Pongo de Manseriche, Lon. 769 50^ W.) it is navigable 
and uninterrupted by any rapid or cataract. At least 
20 noble rivers, navigable to near their sources, pour 
their waters into it, besides numerous other less im- 
portant streams. The extent of its basin has been com- 
puted at 2.000,000 ey. m., or abt. the 2-»this of the whole 
continent of S. America. The estuary of the A. was 
discovered by Pinzon in 1500; in 1539 Francisco d'Orel- 


lana sailed down it from the Napo, and it obtained its Ament, od mént.) 


name of Amazons from his having reported that lie | 
had seen armed women on its shores. 

| It. amboactire, to so- 
licit, — perhaps because originally sent. to ask favors.] 
( Pol.) The representative of one sovereign power to 
another, to which he is sent properly accredited. Am- 
tassadors are the highest order of foreign ministers. 
An ordinary A. resides permanently at the foreign court 
to which he is accredited, and his duties consist in act- 
ing as the medium of intercouree bet «c n his own conrt 
and that to which he is accredited, and in transmitting 
such intelligence as is likely to interest his own court. 
An extraordinary A. is sent on some important occasion, 
and is generally surrounded with great pomp and splen- 
dor; but he leaves the country as soon as the affair is 
dispatched. The persons of A. are sacred both in peace 
NL ware so that, according to the law o, nations, if 
hostilities break out between two nations, the respec- 
tive arnbassadors are permitted to depart without mo- 
lestat ion. The U. States never send agents of tho rank | 
A an 4, in the diplomatic sense, They are represented | 


Amber, (dm'ber,)) or SUCCINITE. 


Ambergris, (-yrees.) 


Ambient, (.,). - ut.) 


Ambuscade, (im'bus-kad) or AMBUSH. 


Amelanchier, me- lan Kerr.) 
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by ministers-plenipotentiary, appointed by tbe Presi 
dent with the approval of the Senate. 


Ambato, (dm-bukto,)a town of the republic of Ecua 


dor, near the foot of Chimborazo. Pop. 13,000. 

[Ar. anbar.) (Chem.) 
A fossil gum found in certain geological formationa, 
sometimes thrown up on the sea-shore, and supposed to 
be of vegetable origin. It is hard, brittle, and tasteless, 
insoluble in water und alcohol, but soluble in sulphurie 
acid and in alkalies. It is susceptible of polish, is gen- 
erally semi-trunsparent, and when suljected to fric- 
tion, becomes highly electrical. Sp. gr. 1:065 to 1:070. 


Amare (On bairg.) u town of Bavaria, on the Vils. 31 
Y 


m. N.N. 
fire-urms. 


. of. Katisbon. 
Pop. 12.042, 


It has an important manf. of 


[Amber, and Fr. gray.) 
(^"hem.) A substance formed in the intestines of the 
epermacetic Whale, and sometimes cast upon the sea- 
Shore. It is a Krux, brittle, inflammable solid, remark- 
ably light, and when heated emits a fragrant odor. 
It is highly valued as an article of perfumery. 

[From L. ambio, I encompass.] 
A term applied to fluid bodies when enveloping others 
on all sides; as, the ambient air. 


Amblygonite, (Im-bigo-it) a phosphate of alu- 


mina and lithia, in combination with double fluoride of 
aluminum und lithium. 


Amboise, (omb-cauz,) a town of France, dep. Indre-et- 


Loire, on the Loire, 15 m. S. E. of Tours, is known in 
history for the ie ie T Amboise, formed against the 
Guises, in 1560. Pop. 4.570. 


Amboyna, (dm-boi’nch,) an island of the Dutch E. 


Indies, in the E. archipelago, off the S. W. extremity of 
Ceram, between Lat. 3° 26' and 39 48’ 8., and Lon. 1279 
AT and 128 77, E. Length, $5 m.; average breadth, 10 
m. It is mountainous, but fertile. C. Aunboypa. Lp. 
of island 188.00; of town, 8.966. 


Ambrose, (8t..) (dm rü.) a doctor in the Latin 


Church of the dth cent., B. at Treves, 340. Consecrated 
archbishop of Milan, 374, A. waa repeatedly, in the dis- 
charge of his duty to the Church, brought into direct 
conflict with the highest secular authority. He rebuked 
Valentinian, defled Maximus, and, after the massacre 
of Thessalonica, compelled the great Theodosius to a 
humiliating penance before admitting him to Christian 
communion, To him we owe the noble hymn, Te Deum 
Juri, lumus. No Father of the Church has a fame more 
wide, wore beautiful, or more deserved. D. 307. 

(Gr. from ambrosioa, im- 
mortal.) In Greek Myth.. the food of the pods. Hence, 
whatever is very gratifying to the taste or smell has 
been termed ambrosial, 

[Fr.] (Mil) 
A place where soldiers imay wait in hiding, till they 
have an opportunity to attack the enemy. 

(Bot.) A genus of 
planta, O. Pomace:. 


Amelia, (a-nz'le-ah,) an island on the N. E. coast of 


Florida, from which it is separated by a narrow chan- 
nel; Lat. 30? 28“ N. It is 20 m. in length. by 2 m. in 
breadth. — A co. in the S. E. of Virginia; area, 900 8q. m. ; 
C. Amelia Court-House. 


Amen, (d-men’.) [WHeb., truly.) In 8criptural language, 


a solemn conclusion to prayer, expressing belief and 
assent. 


Amendment, («anime (Leg. An alteration 


proposed to be made in the draught of any bill, or in 
the terms of any motion under discussion, When 
amendments are made in either House of Congress upon 
a bill which passed the other, the bill, as amended, 
must be sent back to the other House, 

[L. amentum.] (Bot.) A kind of 
inflorescence such as is found on willows and poplars ; 
it differs from a spike in being deciduous. 


America, (a-mere-hah,) one of the five great divisions 


of the world, the greatest after Asia, and often culled 
The New World, on account of its recent discovery. Ex- 
duding the unknown regions of the North, and the 
archipelago of Terra del Fuego in the South, A. extends 
from Point Barrow, in Lat. 519 24' N., to Cape Forward, 
on the Straits of Magellan, in Lat. 539 53 7" A.; ite area 
being about 14,250,000 sq, m. This immense tract, em- 
bracing every variety of climate, soil, race, natural hias- 
tery, every geological formation, and exhibiting wl the 
phenomena known to physical science, is described in 
this work under every head relating to its geography, 
patural features, and history, We therefore limit this 
article to a sketch of its general physical geography. 
The vast and important tract of land known as A. is 
naturally divided into two peninsulas, respectively 
caled North A. und South A., separated, between abt. 
Lat. 70 and 18? N., by a strip of land called Central A. — 
NonTu A. According to the most natural division of 
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the continent, North A. begins N. of the Gulf of Mex- 
an 


N. The rest of the continent consists of vast plains 
ico in about 3° N, Lat., terminates in the Arctic 


ab 
various elevations, chiefly in terraces, It ig drained by 
some of the largest river Systems on the p» the 

of which are those of the Amazons, of tho Rio ata 
aud of the Orinoco, The low-lands on the E. of the 


parts: the Pempas of Patagonia and Buenos the 
Sivas of the Amazons, and the Llanos of the Hine. 


Population, Divisions, and Subdivisions of America in 1890. 
ua [Risse re 


Greenland................ eee | — 759,814 10,008 
British North America: } 


ing in the loft plateaux o 
boun of North A. Of these the sierras, or lofty 


insula, commencing near Yancouver's Island, make the Dominion of Canada. eM]. 3,268,764 4,363,486 
actual coast-l in, Within this there is a second coust- Newfoundland .......... 883 10,200 130,006 
range, broken by very wide gaps, culminating in the Prince Edward 6 2,178 90 
ve nay mountain called St, Elias, which is ] 900 ft. British Columbia. C 
high a has spurs extending to the Arctic Sea. Lastly, rmuda ........ ... S 
there is the great and loſty system of the Rocky Moun-| Saint Pierre and Miquelon ....... 
At abt. the 40th parallel of N. Lat., all the great United States 6—— 8 
ns are crossed by a transverse range of snowy| Mexico 0 


mountains, se rating the gold -flelds of Oregon and 
California, an succeeded on the 8. by a great sandy 
plain watered by the Colorado. Between the at 
triple range on the W. coast and the 4 chian Moun- 
tains (which in like manner are a triple but very much 
lower chain, parallel to the east coast), are the great 
uw or rairios, the vast tract surrounding the Salt 
and the low-lands drained by the Miss Ssippi and 

Moe tributaries. To the N. are the 5 great lakes, Lake 
(which is the largest), Michigan, Huron, Erie 
Ontario, which cover an area of more than 120.000 


Total North America. 


British IHonduras................ ..... 
Guatemala. 0 
San Salvador....... EAE 
Honduras 9 „„ e eee, ess 


o "tue 
Costa Rica. , "e*t tetee "^ 


Total Centra! America. 
West Indian Islands: 


Eritish Possessions...... .... c 
Spanish Possessions: 
e EPET TUN 
Porto Rico....... 8 
tch Possessions 


St. Thomas, St. John, St. Croix 
Swedish Possessions (St. Par- 
tholomew). ... e eee 
Republic of K 
Republic of San Domingo. 


Total West Indies... TTE 93,810; 1,065,945 
Brel. uus. eee e | 3,009,160; 11,058,000 


French Guiana. ....... 8 35,080 25,174 
Dutch Guiana ..... 1 59,806 58,841 
British Guiana. 8 99.925 155,026 
Yenezuela. e ere Ate 368,235! 2,200,000 
New Granada........... ....... PU 257,179 2,900,000 
Tensor n usus 8 218,985) 1 „000 
Galapagos (not inhabited). 2,955 
PSP eg acid: 8 510,107 2,500,000 
Bolivia. . % OQO 535,769 1,987,352 
a CUS, WM! anaa e E 132,624 
l LER VEDO 1 Be Argentine Republic................. 603,272 1,801,000 
* — Gran-Cliaco Argentino. 223,237 40,000 
Fig. 23. — INDIAN op THE OREGON. 


Panipas F ͤ uL ones 6, 
Paraguny .................. 
Uruguay 


Then comes the valley of the St. Lawrence, and A LOEIT 
Patagonia and Terra-del-Fnego.| 376,314 10,000 
8 


.m. 
"i farther N. the plains, towards the Arctic Ocean 


E 
broken by Hudson's Day. The chief river systems are| Falkland Is] 3 4.741 
the Mississippi-Missouri, draining into tho Gulf of | Aurora Islands not in- 213 
Mexico; the St. Lawrence and Ereat lakes, emptying| South Georgia Island Uabit'd 1.573 
into the Atlantic; the Mackenzie, embouching into the nibii 
Arctic Sea. The great central plain of North A. is a Total South America. 1,332,243] 27,735,410 
very remarkable feature of the physical geography of North America ...... 8,657,167 76,533,854 
Reaching from the Gulf of Mexico to the Arctic Central America 188,370 2. 690,035 
, it includes the valleys of a'l the prin. rivers, and Wes“ Indies. 93,810) 4,065,945 
3 au E = pen as 4,000,000 8q. miles. The — — 
elevation above the sea is for the most only nbout Grand total America enm sss | 16,251,590 
00 ft., and nowhere exceeds 1,500 ft. » ana oe and for — hh Y 


4. most part is wonderfully rich and fermo. Central 
A. Under this name we include the table-land of Mex- visited Greenland in the 6th cent., where they made set. 
continued in a narrow belt of land to the S. E. from i 

England; but it is only in the 15th cent., and by Chris- 
topher Columbus, that A. was first made known to 


orthern district. — vra A. Inclnding Terra del 
Fuego, its greatest length, from Cape Horn to the Isth- 
mus of Panama, is abt. 1.700 m., and its extreme width | exploring it in 1499, The most ceiebrated explorers of 
is 3,200 miles, Triangular in form, like so many of 34 A. after Colum fius were Ferrando Cortez, Pizarro, Al- 


magro, Sebastian Cabo Cabral, De Solia, De and 
Partly inclosed between the great chain of the Andes | Musa ý i - 


| ag 
running along the W. coast, and the less important Amerigo ves nec o Ts an eminent 
moun of Brazil in the N.E. and Venezuela in the navigator B. at Ps 1464. persi. expedition 
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to the New World in 1499, under the command of Ojeda, 
After makin subsequent voyages to the new continent, 
xnted, in 1508, Principal pilot to 


A mersfort, (almers- )or AMERSPOORT, a town of 
Holland, p. of trecht, with a Port on the Eem, 13 m. 
-E. of Utrecht. Pop. 12,100, 


A. mes, (das) FISRER, an American statesman, publicist, 
— B. at Bedham, Mass., 1758, was a mem ber of 
ederul 


the cunvention that ratified the F titution in 

1788. D. 1808. 
Amethyst. sone"? (Gr. a remedy 
Min.) The oriental A. is a va- 


thystine cup would not intoxicate ; — hence the name, 

Amhara, ( ) an independent kingdom of 
Abyssinia, between Lon. 10? and 14? N. and Lat. 359 19 
and. 38? 30’ E. 


Amherst, JEFFERY, (dm'hürst,) LORD, a British field- 
in Kent, 1717. In conjunction with Gens. 
Prideaux, he made the entire conquest of the 
French strongholds in Can 1760; was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the British forces in America ; 
and was governor of Virginia in 1763, P. 1798. 
Amherst. a , ‘ 
of the British Tennasserim provs., 30 m. S. W. of Monl- 
Pop. 5,000, 
Aire oo., 


ouse, 
Amianthium, (a-me-dn-te'um.) (Bot.) A genus of 
grass-like planta, Q M. 
32 
m M, 
Catholic me 
at mass, Ac. It 
the shoulders. 


more atoms of hydrogen 
ale, are called alka- 
D» (amid‘ships.) (Naut) The middle or 
waist of a ship, whether in length or breadth. 
Amiens, ( ) a city of France, o, 150 dp, 
i ts Gothic 


Here was signed, March 
peace of short duration. 


Amirante Islan group of small 
islands in the Indian OU bet. lat, 4° and 6? 8, Lon. 


54° and 56° E. They belong to England, 
Amite, (amet,) a co. of Mi í, bordering on Lou- 
A ; ens Lr iar C. we T " i ; 
mmod y tes, mo-dits.) (Zodl. gen. of apoda 
fishes, — A ide. The species are marine, live in 
the sand, and are known as 
a d-eels, or vente ‘ 
mmon, (don. yp 
Amen.] (Ayt) An ptian 
deity, adopted by the Ro 
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Stove of trees in the oasis 
Dow called the Oasis of Bi- 
Vah, with an oraclo famous 
through many 
the nowned, that Alexander 


7 
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Wards A 
bomo ruina of the temple stil] 


Amiens, which gave to Europea | A 


Amoriten, (dm’o-rites.) (Sacred dies 
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Ammonia, (dm-mó'ne-aA.) (Chem.) The Volatile 
& Colorless with a strongly pungent odor, exhibit- 
ing an alkalino reaction with test- per. By prossare 
it may be condensed into a liquid, ha soluble in water 
to the extent of 700 times its volume. 
tion of three volumes of hydrogen and one of nit 
but it cannot be formed di from these gases, 1t 

i its compounds; it is 


ence it 
the name of 


cold water absorbs 670 vols. of 4. or nearly half its 
i of sp. gr. 0-876, 
„ (Chem.) A resinous substance 
brought from the East Indies in drops or granules called 


> 
5 
F 
H 
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the kingdom of Israel, 
B. €. 720, they spread 
themselves in the dis- 
tricts of Judæa on the 
east of the Jordan. 
The chief deity wor- 
shipped by the 4, 
was named Milcon, 
who in his character 
seems to have resem- 
bled Moloch. — Pal.) 
A gen. of fossil s ells, 
nearly allied to the 
recent gen. Nautilus, 
being, like it, cham- 
bered and spiral. The species vary from a small size to 
4 feet in diameter (Fig. 25). Ammonites are found 
throughout the entire series of fossiliferous rocks, from 
the transition strata to the chalk. 
Ammonium, (dm-mo'ne-wum.) (Chem.) See 

(dm-mu-nìsh'un.) 

( Mil. and 'arli 


larly those for the service 
mnesty, ( d m^"n?e-te,) [From Gr. a, 
I remember.) (J.) 
of a sovereign stato to rebellious subjects or citizens, 

iol.) The membrane 
. It encloses a thin 
iquor omnii, which affords a soft bed 
to the foetus, and prevents any external injury during 


Fig. 25. — AMMONITE. 


A thin, semi-transparent 
h the embryo of a seed is 


suspended and fed in its early stages, 
Am ol, (ah mol, ) a city of Perwia, prov. Mazanderan, on 
the Heraz, 12 m above its entrance into the Caspian 
a, and 20 m. W. by S. of Balfrush. 
Amomales, (d-mom'a-ls, y (Bot) An all. of plan 
class eus, having unsymmetrical flowers, 1 to 
stamens, and albuminous seeds 


Amomon, ( am'o-mon,) (Hot.) 


cardamoms, & c., to give 
Amon, (a mon,) the 14t 
Manasseh, 641 B. C., and Was assassinated after a reign 
of 2 years, ^ 4 
Amorgo, (amar go,) a reek island, the anc. Amorgos, 
at the & E. of Naxia, Lat. 369 600 N., Lon. 250 56' K. It 
is abt. 36 m. in cireumference. 
The descendant, 
the Canaanitish 


of Ham, were the most powerful o 
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nations, and occupied & territory on both sides of the 
Jordan. They resisted the settlement of the Israelites, 
and were repeatedly defeated by Joshua with great 
slaughter, but were not exterminated, since it is nen- 
tioned as an extraordinary circuinstauce that in the 
days of Bainuel there was peace between Israel and thet. 

amorphous, (I- Fus.) [From Gr. a, without, and 
morphe, form.) (Min.) lrregularly shaped; of no par- 
ticular kind or character. 

Amos, (d“ us.) (Sript.) One of the twelve minor 
prophets, and a contemporary of Isaiah and Hosea. 

Amour. (ah-moor,) AMooR, or SAGHALIEN, a large river 
of E. Asia, formed near Lat. 539 N., Lon. 125? E., by the 
Junction of the Shilka and Argun; the first rising in | 
the Russian govt. of Irkutsk, — aud the latter near, 
Ourga in Mongolia, and forming for abt. 409 in. the | 
boundary line between the Russian und Chinese em- 
pires. Both streams flow mostly N. E. to their cou- 
fluence; from which point the A. takes a general E. 
course, making, however, an exteusive bead to the &., 
to traverse the centre of Mantchooria. It enters the 
Gulf of Saghalien in Lat. 52° 27’ N., Lon. 140° E. Estim. 
length, 2,000 in. 

Amoy, (%.) a commercial city and seaport of 
China, prov. Fo-kien, on an island of the same name, in 
& bay of the Chinese Sea opposite Formosa, and 320 m. i 
E. N. E. of Canton. Its harbor is excellent. It is one 
of the 5 porta open to foreign trade. Pop. 250,000, | 

Ampère, Axpna MARIE, (on-pair’,) a French philos! 
opher, B. at Lyon, 1775; D. 1806. His prin. work is his 
Regeuil des Observations Electrico-dyna mites. 

Amphibia; (dm-f ib'e-ah.) (Gr. amphibios, living a 
double life.] (Zool.) Animals which are equally adapted 

by the possession both of lungs and branchiw for living | 

in air and water. They are relatively few, and fortu 


the class BATRACHIA, q. V. 
Amphibolia, (da- -ein, Amphibology. 
From Gr. «inphibolos, dubious, and logos, a 


(le. 
(Rhet) Ambiguity of a sentence ; or, double 


| 


treatise. 
meaning conveyed by an expression, as distinguished 
from au euivocttion, which exists in a single phrase. 

Amphictyons, (Un- iK ti . [From Gr. amphic- 
tiones, dwollers about.) (Fr. ist.) Assemblies of deputies 
convened from the different states of ancient Greece, 

Amphion, (%, 7 r-½¹.) (Myth. A sou of Jupiter and 
Antiope, and probably the oldest of the Grecian musi- 
cians. He rebuilt the walls of Thebes in a very extraor- 
dinary manner, When 4. played on his lyre, the stones 
moved whither they were wanted, and continued to as- 
sume their proper position in the wall till the whole 
was finished. 

Amphipoda, (Em fe-pHiln.) [Or. maphi on both sides, 
and pows, a foot.) ( Zoil.) A group of tetriidecapodous erus- 
taceans, in which subcaudal natatory fect co-cxist with 
sessile eyes, They are known as Sand- and Beach-fleas. 

Amphisboena, (m-f be- (Gr. amphi, both 
ways, baino, to walk.) (Zocl.) A gen. of harmless ser- 
pents or ophidian reptiles (included by some among the 
Sauria, fam. Chaleide) having the hewl aud body nearly 
of uniform size, whence they are supposed capable of 
moving backwards or forwards with equal facility. 

Amphithentre, (Dw fethé’atir.) (Gr, from amphi, 
on both sides, and eatroa, a TUN. In Ant,, a Spa- 
cious oli fle, built either round or oval, like a double 
theatre, with a number of rising seats, upon which the 
people used to sit and behold the combats of gladiators, 
or of wild beasts, and other sports, Some of them, as 
the Coliseum at Rome, were capable of containing from 
60,000 to 30,000 spectators, The principal parts of the 
A. were the arc, or place where the gladiators fought; 
the carea, or hollow place where the beasts were kept: 
the podium, or projection at the top of the wall which 
surrounded the arena, and assigned to the senators; the 
gradus, or benches, rising all round above the podium; 
the aditus, or entrances; and the eoiidorie, or gutes 
which terminated the alitis. 

Amphitrite, (dw'fe-trit.) (Mit) A daughter of 
Nereus or Oceanus, and the wife of Neptune, the god 
of the sea. 
chariot of shells by Tritons, or riding on a dolphin, 
with tho trident of Neptune in her hand. 

Am phitrite Islands. two groups of islands in the 
Chinese Sea, near Lat. 16? N., lon. 112° E. They are 
included iu the group of the Paracels. 

Amphitryon, (h- ren.) (Muth) A king of 
Thebes, was the husband of Alcinena, whom Jupiter 
deceived by assuming the form of her husband. 

Amphora, (Jmfo-rah) [From Gr. amphorenn, two 
handled.) (Auf.) Among the ancients, à ruled 
vase or liquid measure. 

Amplification, (In-pli-fi-kü'shun.) [From L. ampli- 
JAcatio, a magnifying.] | Rhet.) Diffusiveness or dilata- 
tion of the parta of a dis urge or narrative. 


| 


She is repreaented as being drawn in a 
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Amplitude, (dn'plitüd.) (From L. amplitudo, sise.| 
(Astron.) An arc uf the horizon, intercepted between 
the E. or W. point of the horizon and the centre of the 
sun, or of a planet, at its rising or Betting. —/ Mil.) The 
range or horizontal reach of a projectile. - - Magnetioal 
Amplitude, (Aetrun.) An are of the horizon, contained 
between the centre of the celestial body, when rising or 
setting, aud the E. or M. point of the com pasa. 

Ampulla, (im-pül'lah.) (L.] (Ecc. Hist.) One of the 
sacred vessels used at the altar; formerly used to hold 
the oil for anointing monarchs at their coronation. 

Amputation, (cmn-puic'shua) [Fr] (Furg.) The 
operation of cutting otl a limb or some projecting part 

of tlie body. 

Amprit‘sir. e Umnirsce. 

Amsterdam. (n= r- di n,) an important city of 
Europe, C. of the kingdom of Holland, is built in the 
foru of a crescent, on the Arostol, at its entrance into 

the Y or Ye; Lat. 529 22’ 5" N., Lon. 4? 53 2" E. A. 

is built on piles of wood driven into the alluvial soil, 
and is divided into two parts by the Amstel, and inter- 
sected by numerous canals, which form 99 islands, com- 
municating by 290 bridges. The streets, almost all 
ranged on the sides of canals, are well paved and 
lighted; the houses are built of brick and painted of 
ditferent colors, and the numerous Warehouses, filled 
with the most valuable produce of both hemispheres, 
attest the wealth of a city which has long possessed 
much of the commerce of the globe, 

Amulet, (am'a-le.) | Arab. hamalet, what ls suspended. | 
A &upersti- 
tious charin or 
preservative 
against mis- 
chief, witch- 
craft, or dis- 
ease, Amulets 
were made of 
stone, metal, 
animala, and, 
in fact, of 
every thing 
which fancy or caprice suggested. Sometimes they con- 
&isted of words, characters, and sentences, ranged in a 
particular order, and engraved upon wood, &c., and were 
worn about the neck or some other part of the body. 

Amurath I.. (a^-i/0o-rat^,) a sultan of the Turks, B. 
1526 A. D.; 8. his father, 1360. He founded the corps of 
the Junissnries. D. 1359. — 4. II., B. 1404, a. his father 
Mohammed 1., 1421; took Thessalonica from the Vene- 
tians, 1423; besicged Belgrade, which was successfully 
defended by John Hunnindes; and defeated the Hun- 
guriuns at Varna. D. 1451. — 4. III., B. 1545, s. his 
father Selim II, 1574. D. 1595. — A. IV., n. 1611, s. his 
uncle Mustapha X., 1623. He was notorious for his 
cruelty and debauchery. D. 1640. 

Amygdaline, (a-miy'dah-lin.) (Chem) The crystal- 
line principle of bitter almonds, laurel-leavee, &c., and 
the source of bitter-almond oil and hydrocyanic acid. 
It forma white scales of a pearly lustre, very soluble 
in water. Firm. Call: N Ox. 

Amygdaloid, (a-»iy'dah-loid.) [Gr. amygdalè, an al- 
mond, and eidos, form.) (Grol) A term applied to a va- 
riety of trap-rock, which have contained oval hollows 
now filled up with some crystalline mineral. They are 
all of the class of ipneous rec ks, and of the nature of lava. 

Amygdalus, (Qh-im ig^da-lLüa.) (Bit.) An important 
gen. of small trees, O. Drepacea, including the almond, 
A. communia, of Which there are two very distinct vari- 
eties, the bitter and the sweet; and the peach, A. per- 
rica, The eweet-almond tree, a native of Barbary and 
Morocco, is remarkable in early spring for its beautiful 
appearance when loaded with its pale pink flowers, and 
hence it is largely planted for purposes of ornament. 
The peach, of which the nectorine is a mere variety 
with a smooth skin, is considered by De Candolle as a 
Native of China. It is grown extensively in the U. States. 

Amiyle, (n'il) [Gr. amon, starch.) (Chem.) A hy- 

| pothefical componud radical, consisting of ten atoms 
of carbon and eleven of hydrogen, It forme with other 
substances a series of ethers and compounds, which 
correspond to those formed by ordinary alcohol. Potato 
oil and fusel oil, obtained in the distillation of potatoes 
and grain, are examples of these compounds. Sp. gr. 
07413. Form. CioHyy- 

Amy ridacere, (:an-tr-e-da'se?,.) (Bot.) An O. of bal- 
samic tropical trees or shrubs, all. Rutales, of which the 
gen. Amyris (myrrha, myrrh) is the type. Olibanum and 
frankincense are produced by apecica of Homrellia ; 
Myrrh, Balm of Mecca, and Bdellium by epecies of Bed- 
annodendron ; American Flemi, American Ralm of Gil- 
ead, and Balsam of Acouchi, by species of Jcica; Resin 
of Cachibou and Resin of Carana by species of Bursera; 


Fig. 26. — EGYPTIAN AMULET. 


Anacardiacer, (ede. 


ANA 


end part of the Gum Elemi of commerce is said to be 
the produce of Amyris hexandra. 
Ana, (d'naA.) [L.] A neuter plural termination, signi- 


fring a collection of sayings, an anecdotal miscellany, | 


&c. — [Gr. euch.] (Al.) An equal quantity ot the ingre- 
dients preceding it in preseriptions; as, aloes and water, 


and, ud, Or udii, that is, of ulocs and Water cuch tuo 


ounces. 
Annbaptists. (in-a-bd p! tists,) [Gr. ana, signifying 
repetition, and baptao, 1 dip under.] A nume KIVEN tu 
a Christian Set because they objected to intant bap- 
fixm, and baptized again those who joined therm, They 
were known in tlie early nges of Ch ristiunity as Cata- 
phrygiaus and Novatians, &. But they are to be dis- 
tinguished from the sects which appeared in Germany 
in 13521, imtuieliately after the rise of Lutheruisni, 
These Latter at fi “st preached upan entire freedom from 
all subjection to the civil as well as ecclesiastical power, 
and com'uitted frightful excesses; Lut the tenet from 
Whence they took their natte, Was their rebuptizing all 
Dew converts to their sect. They were Put down with 
LN difficulty and great slaughter, their leader, Miin- 
ger, teing killed, The struggle they made wis 11 polit- 
ical as well as a religious one: it WAS 8 contest between 
the lower and upper classes, 

(Bot.) An O. 


of plants, ull. Rut:iles, Consisting of tropical trees, 

abounding in a fluid resin of extreme acidity, but 

forming a valuable Varnish in some Cases. The type 

of this O. is 4 Hadcardium occidentale, the Cashew-nut, a 

Brazilian tree Whose fruit is of & singular structure, 

It has an enlarged fleshy disk shaped like an apple, 

and to the Apex of this is attached the kidney--haped 

nut, of Which the kernel is eaten, whilst from the shell 
is extracted an acid, inflammable oil employed in vär- 
nishes, 

Anachron ism, (au- UH un izm.) [From Gr. ana, back- 

Wards, und Chronos, time.] (Lit) A chronological error 

in dating an event earlier than the time of its occur- 

rence : — antithetical to Pdarachronian, 

Anacletus, (au-ahi-Elc'tus) Two Popes of this name. 

The first is said to have suffered death asa martyr, A, p, 

91. — The Second, elected by a part of the cardinals, 

1130, disputed the claim of Innocent IL, and mains 

tined himself in possession of Rome till his death, 

11.28. 

Anacoluthon, (dn-a-ko-Iu'thon.) [From Gr. anako- 

louthon, lacking sequence.) (Gram, and Khet.) Ab- 

tence of coherence in “peaking or writing, common] y 

arising from carel ASS NESR, 

Anacreon, (d-ndk're-on,) a Greek lyric poet, B. in 
Ionia, in the 6th cent. B. C, and who lived at Samos 
und Athens. In his poems he sung chiefly the praises of 
love and wine, to the enjoyment ef which his life would 
also appear to have been dedicated, Many frayments 
of his SOUS are preserved, which are models of delicato 
Bruce, simplicity, and ease, 

Anadiplosis, ( a-ndld-i-plo'sia.) [From Gr. anadiploo, 
I make double.) (Phet and Pros.) Repetition or the 
closing worde . Words of a sentence in the beginuing 
of the next, 

Anemia, (al ne me- ah.) (Gr. a, priv., and aima, blood.] 


(Anat) A deficiency of the red giobules or coloring 
matter of the blood, characterized by a pale, waxy 
complexion, 


Anrsthetics, (duese iks.) Gr. a, priv., and aistha- 
nemai to feel] (Strg.) Substances which produce 
partial or total! insensibility, apparently by suspending 
certain of the functions of the nervous System ; anong 
these the Vapors of ether and chloroform, and the 
nitroas oxide, or langluug-gas, ure the most manage- 
able, and most Eeuerajly used for the Performing of 
surgical operations, Local anastic gia is Produced by 
the use of cocaine and other agents, or by freezing tha 
tissues and thus rendering then; insensille to Pain. 

hi» is now largely employed in dental Operations, 
While cocaine is of the greatest utility in operations 
Upon the eye, 

Anagram, (dn'a-grdm.) Gr., from ana, up and down, 
and gramma, a letter.] The Change of one word or 
Phrase into another, Ly reading the letters, back wards, 
or by transposing them. A. Were very Common among 
the ancients. 

Analcite, (du it.) ( Ain.) A hydrated silicate of 
soda and alumnina, generally occurring in icusitetruhe. 

o twenty-four-sided crystals, Which are either col- 
orless and transparent, or white, gray, red, aud opaque. 

(Gr. aue I pick up.] 

(Lit) A collection of extracts fron, ditlerent works, 

T. anateptikos, revivin s.] 

(Mel) Tonic or %) hae medicines, 

OKUE, (dn'a-óg.) [Or. analogoa, according to ave 
proportion] (Comp. Anat.) 


| Analogy, (u-nal'o-je. ) 


Anam, or 


Anamor hos is, ( dn-a-mgr- 


Anannssa, (Ina. n h,) or Ax AN AS. 


Anarchiat, Yar Hot.) 
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bles anotber in its functional relations; thus the wing 
of u bird is analogous tu the Wing of the flying lizard, 
aud to the Wing of an insect, though it be not in its 


Structural relatíong the Corresponding Organ of the 


See Homology., 

) [Same deriv] It originally 
Bl; hited resetu bianco of relations; but It is now usu- 
ally understood to mean any sort of resemblance afford. 
ing u ground for arguments Which do not amount tog 
complete induction, lf A and B resemble each other 
iu ceriain Fespects, ane if a proposition is true of A.it 
in argued that it is also true of B. The force of this 
argument will depend on the degree of relationship 
that exists between A and I. — (unn. The same as 
Proportion, — (Gr.) A conformity to the principles of 
Organization of the different wor 50r collection of Words, 


Analysis, (-H. [Gr., from analno, I un s.. 


Chem.) Ihe separation of any substance into its cou- 
“tituent parts, lt is either qualitative or quantitative, 
Qualiatire A. ascertains the nature of the elements; 
quantititive, their relative amounts, — Volumetric A., or the 
quantitative Cstiiuation of Chemical Substances by 
Iicasure, isan easy method of ascertaining the quantity 
of u given substance which a certain solution or Cou- 
pound contains, Suppose, for example, we wish to 
know how much potash a certain solution Contains, we 
measure off à certain quantity, aud ascertain how much 
acid of a known Strength is required to saturate it. 
This being done, a staple calculation Completes the 
operation, and this calculation Inay be spared hy the 
inspection of a previously prepared table. — ( Math.) A 
term designating the algebraical branches of pure 
Mathematics. — Gran.) An explanatory view of ety- 
Inology, Syntax, and other verbal properties, — (Lin) 
A synopsis, or brief but methodical illustration of the 
Principles of u science, 
Annam, (dn-nam’,) an empire of S. E. Asia, 
occupying the E. part of Further India, between Lat, 108 
and 239 N., and Lon. 1029 and 100 E.; comprising 
Cochin-China, Tonquin, and a part of Cambodia ; and 
having N. tlie Chinese proys, Kiany-se and Yun-nan; Ww, 
the independent Laos and Siamese territories; and S. and 
S. E. the China Sea und Gulf of Tonquin, Area, 95 (Og 
54. m. Surface Kenerally fertile, rising progressively 
from the sea to the great mountain chain separating 
Cochin-Ching from Cambodia, Tonquin and Cambodia 
are alluvial plains of Kreat fertility, The Whole em- 
pire i8 well Watered, and the country in many parts 
Covered With dense foresta, or carefully cultivated, The 
chief rivers are the Menamkong, forming the Siamese 
boundary, and the Tonquin, Saigon, and Hué, Climate 
healthy, the heat being tempered by Sea-breezes, In- 
hab. similar in race to the Chinese, with an intermix- 
ture of Siamese, Malays, and Moi, or dark negro race, 
Coasts generally bold, and presenting excellent har- 
bors, Zrod. Rice, suzar, drugs, spices, gums, dyewouds, 
ironwood, teak, indigo, bam boos, ivory, silk, copper, 
iron, the precious metals, pearls, &c, Chief cities and 
Beats of trade: Hué (the cap), Tonquin, Saigon, and 
Fuai-too. Tho govt. is an hereditary niilitary despotism, 
and the popular religion is Buddhism. Tho French, 
since 1861, have possessed themselves of & portion of 
this country, and founded a flourishing settlement at 
Saigon. They virtually annexed a large part of the 
Country after thewar with A. iu 1883-4, P abe. 15.000,000, 
Vos) [From G r. Andr. 
morphearn, restore.) (Paint. and Persp.) The configu- 
ration of some image, either on a plane or curvilinear 
surface, deformed or distorted: and which ina certain 
view appears regular and in harmonious Proportion. 
(Not.) A gun. 
of herbaceous plants of tropical A Merica, O. Brome ia. 
ce, with leaves romew hat resembling those of the 
Alle. The Pineapple is the fruit of A. satira. It ic. 
sembles, in shape. the cone Of the bine-tree, Whence it 
hus derived jt 1,1110. 
The name given a modern 
80 iet y of revo utionists Who advocate BOvial equality 
without legal or Kovermnental Testraint, and most of 
whom favor violent mecasures as a means of Overthrow. 
ing existing Conditions, Bakunin, a Kussian, has been 
its most netive expounder, and Along its adherents 
are included Prince Krapotkine, the Russian scientist, 
&nd E!isce Reclus, the Freneh Geographer. These 
advocate what is known as Philosophie anarchism, but 
the great mass of anarchists hope to attain their enda 
by violence and terror, making dynamite their princi. 
A marked instance of its use was in the 
police massacre in Chicag 


Curred ín France, Spain, etc., ín more Técent years, 
among them the murder of President Carnot, of France, 


An organ which resm. Anastasius I. (dn-as-tà'shws,) Emperor of Constant 
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nople, s. Zeno, A. D. 491; b. 518. — 4. II. n. Philippicus, 
114; deposed 716; and put to death, abt. 720. 

Anasta sius I., Pope s Siricius, abt. 595; b. 402. — A. 
II., & Gelasius I., 440; p. 408. — 4. III., s. Sergius III., 
911; b. 912. — A. IV., s. Eugenius 114 1153; b. 1151. 

Aunastatie Printing, (I- fi.) From tir. aw 
uso, a setting up neun.! A process by whin the 
production of ty poziuphiy, lithozraphlyv, or engraving, 
may be tratisterved item thes orig nals without marq 
to them, and afterwards nyed ou metal or wood, so as 
to be printed trom agan. 

Anastomosis, du, d-“ G.; From Gr, anaxtomio, 
I give a mouth to.; % f. and Bot) The inoscuin- 
tion of vessels in animal and vegetable bodies. | 

Annstroplie, QU IS re. Fiom Gr, reh, T; 
subvert.) (Aet) luversion or dispiacetnent of words 
in a sentence, | 

Anathema, (a-, -n. [Gr a person exposed to 
public reprobation! (Aei) The ostracism of a person. 
froin social intercourse, and from communion with the 
Church. A. diers from siinple xc ommumigat ion, inas- 
meh as the former is attended with curses and execra- 
tions. 

Anntidze, (a-. J“ =-.) (Zo) The Duck fion., com- 
prising swimming birds whose jawa have transverse la- 
melle, the upper mandible ending in an obtuse rounded 
nail, and à groove running along both paws fo the mail, 
They are numero t, and found in all parts of the world, 
The ven. Aras contains che Ducks proper. of which 244. : 
boschus, the common Will stuck or Maltard, is the! 
orixinal stock of the domesticated: luck. 

Anntinide, (u- -e. (Hit. Tho Lantern. . 
shells, u tain. of mollusks, embracing acephata which | 
have the shell tiii and often inmsquivalve, | 

Anatolin, (inn letha or Nsrotta, ane, Bihynii\a 
region of Asiatic Turkey. See Asiy Minor, | 

Anatomy. (-T. [Gran rtome, froin aneatemnoa, ' 
Tent up.] In its widest senan it gutes the dissection 
of organized bodies, with a view to discover thear struc— 
ture, and Che connection of the parts. A. is the basis 
of Physiology, the object of which is the dise very of 
function; and both torm the indispensable basis of 
Inedicine. The object of Comp urctive Ais the aiscoyvery * 
of the differences in structure and organization which 
obtain throuchout the animal Kingdom, fron the sim- | 
plesat forms to the most complex, aud from the earliest 
dawn of lite on the planet to the present epoch. — Pe- 
geriplire A. is concerned with heathy structure, and is 
the necessary basis of T e A., Which is con- 
cerned with diseased structures, 

Anaxagoras, ciiksedq'ocds) of Cl m. a cele- 
brated Greek philosopher, born n. c. 909, Ho tau cht pli , 
losophy at Athens, having among his popals Enripides ! 
the tragic poet, and Pericles the great statesman., A. is 
noteworthy as the first of the Greck philosophers who 
taught the existence of a Superior Mind, distinct from, 
yet pervading and governing, the universe, D. 4284 hoc, 

Ancestors, tcu -H.) (Er. amw Ure] (Eom Those: 
froin whom a person is descended in à direct line, the 
father and mother not included. 

Anchises, u- Tie.) C(Hroie Hist.) A Trojan prince, 
the father of Eneas by Venus, ; 

Anchor. (dijker.) (Gr. ankuri.]. (Nout) A heavy. 
strong, crooked instrument of iron, cast or dropped 
from a ship into the water, to retain hold ina conven. 
ient atation in a harbor, road, or river. They are so 
contrived as to sink into the earth the moment they | 
reach it, and to bear a great strain before they can be 
loosened or dislodged. Every ship has, or ought to: 
have, tar“ principal anchors, with acabl: to each, viz., 
the siret, the best borer, and the ser? borer, so called 
from their usual situation on the ships bows. There 
are besides small anchors for moving a ship from place 
to place in a harbor or river, where there may not be , 
room or wind for sailing; these are the sfream-anchor, 
the hedge, and tlie ygrapuel, The last, however, is chiefly 
designed for boats. 

Anchorage, cingh'er-dj.) (Nant) Suitable ground 
for casting anchor in; also, harbor dues paid by a ves- 
se] when anchored in port. 

Anchoret, (%% oreta or ANcHOHTE. [Gr. anachóéreo, 
I withdraw] (Ecel. Hito A hermit, or one who volun- 
tarily lives apart from tho world. Retirement from all 
gociety has, by vast numbers, been cansiered as facil- 
itaring the attainment of a virtuous life. In Ezypt and 
Syria, where Christianity became strongly tinged with | 
the peculiar notions of the East, the anchorets were 
most uumerous; and from those who lived in cella in 
the vicinity of a church, sprang the convents of a later 
period, which were filled with inmates anxrous to es- 
cape from the tumult and bloodshed that marked the 
beginning of the Middle Ages. > 

Ancnovy, (du-ché're.) [Fr. anchota.] (Zotl.) A genus | 
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of fishes, fam. Ciepeiim. It is about 4 Inches long, of a 
bluish-brown color on the back, and silvery-white on the 
belly. It is most abundant in the Mediterranean. For exe 
portation, the bodies, separated from the head and en- 
trails are salted and packed in small barrels. A. sa uce has 
been à favorite condiment since the time of the Romans 

Anchovy-pear. (Hot). See Gris. 

Anehusa, cocchuih.) (Bot) A genus of plante, O 
Borajinacer, which yields the alkanct, A. tincioria, whose 
roof, thick in proportion to Che size of the plant, yieldr 
a red dye, readily extracted by oil and spirits, and called 
an- 11e. 

Anch y los tis. (dngh—aplo’sia.) (Prom Gr. ankuldo, I make 
crooked. | (Med A stiflness or immolélity of the joints 
arming trom various causes, and often connected with 
detormities of the limbs. For (he most part it isthe re 
sult of inflammation in the membrane lining the Jointa. 

Ancona, -A, a maritime city of Central Italy, 
cn the Adriatic, 151 m. N. E. of Rome; Lat. 439 37’ 47" 
N., Lon. 152 20 355" E. It is a handsomely built and 
finely situated place, sloping to the sea between two 
hille one crowned with acathedral, and the other with a 
ettadel, The port is one of the best and most frequented 
in Italy. 4. was taken by the French, 1797; restored 
to the Pope, 114 $ occupied by the French, 1832-357 ; by 
the Austrians, 149-59; taken by the Piedmontese, 1860 
Fp. 31.238. 

Ancones, (kines) [From Gr. anköu, the bent arm. 
(u. The consoles ornamenting the keystones o 
utc hes or sides of a door, 

Anere, Cociso Concint, Manfcnart p', (dos'kr,) a Flo- 
rentine, who came to France with Maria de Medici, 
160: married her favorite Eleanora Galigai, and, after 
the death of Henri IV., 1610, became Marquis d'Ancre, 
marshal of France, and prime-nminister. He was assas- 
sinated, 1617, and his wife, tried and convicted of sore 
cery, was executed in the same year. 

Ancus- Martius. (in kus mi. hur) the 4th king of 
Romo, a grandson of Numa Pompilius, 8. Tullus Hosti- 
lius about 638 u. c. He is considered the lawgiver or 
founder of the plebeian order, which geema to have re- 
ceived in his reign a distinct political existence. D. abt. 
614 k. c. 


Andalusia, (dnalah-li’zhak,) an anc. division of the . 


of Spain, now divided into the prova. of Almeria, Gra- 
nada, Jaen, Malaga, Cadiz, Cordova, Huelva, aud Seville. 
iY La Gol, 

Andalusite, (dn-dal-li'at.) (Min.) An anhydrous 
silicate of alumina, distinguished from feldspar by ita 
greater hardness and infusibility. 

Andaman Islands, a densely wooded group in the 
Bay of Bensal, between Lat. 10? and 13° N., and nearly 
under the 05? of E. Lon., 180 m. S. W. of Cape Nigrais, 
Tho inhab, are in the lowest state of barbarism, 

Andante, (7-H, nr.) [It going.) (Mis) Indicating 
due distinction between the notes. A. largo requires 
the music to be executed slowly, the time accurately 
kept, and ench note sounded distinct, Andantino, is 
somewhat slower than andante. 

Andersen, Hass Curistian, (dn'der-én.) a Danish 
writer, h. in the island of Funen, 1505. Sams of his 
poems und novels have been highly praised, but Bis fame 
chictly rests on his charming fuiry talee. D. 176, 

An ‘derson.a 5. E. co. of A«nsas ; area, 576 M. m.: C. 
Garnett -A N. county of Kentucky ; arca, 300 squire 
mile; County Seat, Lawreneebury.—A. N. W. di» 
trict of SN, Carolina; area, COO rquare miles; County 
Seat, Anderson.—A. N E. county of Tennessee ; area, 
(OC square miles. County Seat, Clinton.—An E. county 
of Terus; aria, OO rouare hnities ; €. Palestine. 

Andes. J,, .) |Span. Cordillera de los Ae. ihe great 
Mountain system of &. America, extends (| vouzh 65 
dew. of Lat. alone ita W. const trom Cape Fi orn to the 
Isthmus of Panama, with a breadth of fror, 40 to 400 
m., and covers with its eft-heots; plateaux, snd deliv- 
ities. nearly a sixth part of that continent. The high- 
est summit is Aconcagua, in the 4. of Chili. 23,910 feet 
hich, The A. are composed partly of granite. gneiss, 
mica, and clay slate, but chiefiy of greenstone, por 
phyryoand basalt, with limestone, red. sandstone, and 
conglomerate, Volcanoes are numerous in the Chilian 
A. where there are no less than 19 in a etateof activity; 
and the mountains of Ecuador consist nlmost together 
of volcanic summits, either now or formerly in active 
ignition, Of these, the most dreaded is Ofopart. No 
portion of the globe is subject to such frequent and de 
atructive earthquakes na the countries. ¢mbosomed 
within the range of the 4., and those lying betweee 
them and the Pacitie Ocean, The A. are celebrated for 
their mineral riches, — producing gold nnd silver ta 
large quantities, with platina, mercury, copper, lead, 
tin. and iren. The limit ef perpetual snow in the A 
reaches the height of 18,300 ft. in the W. Cordillera of 
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am ; Bent the eqüator 1k is 15,000 fest, Sad in the Bo | 
dvicn A. (Lat. 219 3.) 17,000 ft. above the sea. The potato | 
i culti at an elevation of 9,800 to 13,000 ft.; wheat 


grows luxuriantly at 10,000 feet, and oats ripen in the 
vicinity of Lake Titicacu at an elevation of 12,795 feet. 

Andorra, («n-dorrah.) [Fr. Val d' Andorre.) A small 
territory and nominal republic, lying on the S. slope of 
the Pyrenees, between the French dept. Ariége and 
the Spanish p. Lerida, extends from Lat. 420 22 to 42 
43' N. and from Lon. 1° 25’ to 19 55’ E,, surrounded by 
high mountains, ano~-clad for half the year. The in- 
dependence of this little state dates from Charlemagne 
in 790. Pop. 10,000. 

Andrew, (St.,) th» apostle, B. at Bethsaida, in Gali- 
lee, brother of 8t. keter, and the first disciple whom 
Christ chose. Hi fate, after Christ's death, is uncer- | 
tain, though it is believed that he was executed on an | 
oblique cross, like that which bears his name. — Orders 
of S. Andrew. Two orders of knighthood are of thia name: 
— one in Russia, founded by Peter the Great, 1098, is i 
the highest i, rank of that empire; — the other in Scot- ! 
land, is mc e commonly known as The Order of the | 
Thistle, the thistle being the heraldic badge, and St. 
Andrew t's patron saint of Scotland. It was founded 
by Jamer. V., and resetablished in the reign of Queer 
Anne, 1503. 

An’drew’s, (St.,) a seaport, and anc. city of Scotland, 
on the E. coast of co. Fife, on & bay of same name, 39 
m. N K.E. of Edinburgh. It hus a university, founded 
in 1411, tbe oldest in Scotland. Pop. 7,000. 

Andria, (dn’dre-ah,) a city of S. Italy, p. Bari, 9 m. S. 
of Barletta. Pop. 30,892. 

Androgynous, (aa-drój'e-ud&) [From Gr. andro-qy- 
nos, of both sexes.] (Bot.) Bearing both male and fe- 
male flowers on the same root, without hermaphroditic 
combination. —(Zoól.) Applied to animals which pos- 
ees a distinct male and female generative system in 
the same individual, as in the snail. 

Andromeda, (an-drom'e-daA.) ( Nyt.) A daughter of 
Cepheus, king of Ethiopia, and of Cassiopeia, who was 
rescued from a sea- monster by Perseus, and then trans- 
formed into a constellation. — (Ax.) Oue of Ptolemy's 
northern constellations, represeuted under the figure 
of a woman chained by the hands and feet. Itcontains 
the triple star Gainma Andromedæœ. — (Bot.) An exten- 
sive gen. of beautiful, hardy, evergreen shrubs, O. Eri- 
eacex, belonging generally to N. America. 

Andronicus is (an dro-uĩ cu,) Comnenus, omperor 
of Constantinople, B. 1115, was a graudson of Alexis I. 
Having been appointed regent during the minority of 
Alexia IL, he put that prince and his mother to death 
and usurped the throne, 1183. He had resolved and 
begun to exterminate the whole body of the aristocracy, 
when the people rose in insurrection, and put him to 

: 1185.— 4. II., Ful eologua, a son of the emperor 
Michael, B. 1260; & 1283; p. 1332, after having been 
de in 1328 by his grandson, A. III, who D. in 1341. 

Andropogon, e (Gr. aner. à man, and 
pogon, a beard.) (Bot) A gen. of tropical plants, 0. 
Graminacez, containing A. Schenanthus, the sweet- 
lemon-grass, which yields one of the fragrant lemon- | 
send oils; A. Cnlamus-aromaticus, considered 
to be the sweet cane of Scripture; and 4. muricatus, the 
aromatic khus of India, and vetiver of the French. 

Andros, (Ja'drós,) or ANDRO, a Grecian island S. of Eu- 
boa, and N. of Fino. It is 25 m. long and 6 broad. 

Androscoggin, (as-dros-cog'ghin,) a S. W. county of 
Maine; aren, 500 sq. m.; C. Auburn. 

Andros Islands, or ISLES DEL ESPIRITU Santo, a 
group of the Bahamas, bet. Lat. 24? and 25? 20' N, Lon. 

and 78° W. 

Andujar, (dn-doo ar,) a town of Spain, 20 m. N. N. W. 
of Jaen, at the foot of the Sicrra Morena, near tlie Qua- 
dalquivir. Pop. 10,000. 

An'dy Johnson, a W. co. of Minnesota, bordering on 
Dakota; area, 9008q. m. C. Anoka. 

Ane, a, (aÀ-na-gaA'da,) a small island of the Lesser 
Antilles, belonging to England; Lat. abt. 19? N, Lon. 
between 64° and 65° W. 

Anemometer, (dend “-er. ) [O r. anemos, tho wind, 
and metron, à meusure.] (Phy) An apparatus for in- 
dicating, measuring, and recording the direction, force, 
and velocity of the wind. 

Anemone, (a-nZm'o-ne) (Gr. anemos, the wind; from 
its supposed property of opening only when the wind 
blew.) (Bot.) A gen. of herbs, O. Ranuncalacee, mostly 
perennials, many of them cultivated in gardens for the 
Wake of their handsome cup-shaped flowers. The most 
showy is that known as the poppy anemone, A. corona- 
vía. Many of them have tuberous or thickened roots. 

oscepe, (a-ném'o-skép.) [From Gr. ao, the 
d, and I ius 


J (Meteor. A contrivance 
abowing fiom w quarter the wind blows. | 


ay 
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An'eroid Barometer. See BAROMETER. 

Aneuriam, (axz-&'rizm.) Gr. anoursno, I widen.) (Swrg.) 
A discased swelling of an artery, attended with a con- 
tinued pulsation. 

Angel, (dn. jel.) L. angelus] (ZE Hist.) The name 
given to those spiritual, intelligent beings who are 
Fup posed to execute the will of God in the government 
ot the world. 

Angelica, (arge Kuh.) 
(Bot.) A gen. of water-eide 


perennial planta, O. Apia- ae: 
crit. All the parts of A. en 
archangelica (Fig. 27), espe- 2 4. i 


cially the root, have a fra- 
grant aromatic smell, and 
a pleasant, bitterish taste. 

Angelus Domini, (an- 
je-ius dóm'e-ne.). [I., Angel 
of the Lord.] (Eccl. Hiat.) 
A praver of the Roman 
Catholic Church, embody- 
ing passage in Scripture 
beginning with those 
words. It was ordered by 
Pope John XXII., in 1326, 
to be repeated three times 
a day, morning, noon, and 
night,when the church-bell 
gives the people warning. 

Angers. (on'sha) an old 
and fortified city of France, 
C. of dep. Maine-et-Loire 
(and formerly p. of Anjou), 
on the Mayenne, 4 m. N. of its confluence with the 
Loire, 161 m. S. W. of Paris. Pop. 51,797. 

Angina, (tuji'nih.) (Gr. ancho, Y strangle.] (Med.) 
The quinsy, an inflummatory disease of the throat. Also, 
a consequence of organio disease of the heart, which 
causes difficulty of respiration, and is hence called A. 
pectoris, A. is accompanied by anxiety, and a sense of 
suffocation. 

Angiospermous, (an-je-o-spórm'us) [Gr. aggeion, a 
vessel, and sperma, seed.) (Bot) Applied to such 
plants as have their seeds enclosed in a seed-vessel, 

Angle, (ang'gl.) [L. ia, a corner.) (Geom.) The 
mutual inclination of two or more planes, joining in a 
point called the vertex, When the A. forming it meet 
perpendicularly, it is called a right A., and is of 90°; 
when less, it is called an dene A.: and when larger 
than aright angle, an obtuse A. When two circles in- 
tersect one another, their planes make what is called a 
spherical A. The A. mnde by solids are termed solid A. 
—(Fortif.) That junction formed by the lines made 
in making a place defensible. — A. of Direction, that in- 
cluded between the concurrent lines of two conspiring 
forces. — A. of Elevation. ( Astron.) The angular altitude 
of a celestial object above the plane of the horizon. — 
Facial A. (Anat) The A. made by the intersection of two 
lines, the one drawn from the most prominent part of 
tlie frontal bone over the anterior mnrgin of the upper 
jaw;tho other from the external orifice of the ear-passage 
along the floor of the nasal cavity. — A. of Incidence. 
(Opt.) The A. which a ray of light, falling upon a re- 
ficcting surface, makes with a perpendicular raised on 
that surface froin the inipinging point of the ray. The 
A of J. is always commensurate with the A.of Refer- 
tion. — A. of. Longitude. ( Astron.) The A. formed at the 
pole of the ecliptic by the junction of two circles, one 
intersecting the celestial object, the other tlie vernal 
equinox.— A. of Jl'urallax. ( Astron.) The A. made by 
two lines, the one supposed to be drawn from a celes- 
tial object to the observer as he actually stands. and 
the other to the centre to which its motion is referred 
— the centre of the earth, or the centre of the terres- 
trial orbit. — Visual A. (Opt.) The A. formed by bi-linear 
rays of light, drawn from the extreme points of an ob- 
ject to the centre of the eye. 

Angler. (Zoél.) Seo PrDICUCLATI. 

Angles, (ang'giz) (His) An ancient German nation, 
who, joining their powerful northern neighbors, the 
Faxons, made, under the name of Anglo-Saxons, several 
descents into the southeastern part of Britain, which. 
from them, was afterwards called England; settling 
there, they eventually extended their sway over almost 
the entire country, where they introduced their lan- 
guage, which is the basis of fhe present English. 

Anglesey, angle, or AN LES. an island and co, 
of England, N. Wales, in the Trish Sea, separated from 
co. Caernarvon by the Menai Straits. It is the Mona of 
Tacitus, who representa it as the chief seat of the Druids 
in Britain. C. Beaumaris. Top. 04,007. 

Anglican Churches. (u. Hie.) The collective 


name given to the Protestant Episcopal Church of tlie 


Pig. 27. 
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U. States, the Established Church of England, the 
Episcopal Church of Scotland, and the brauches of 
these bodies. 

Angling, (d»g'j!ing,) the art of ensnaring fish with a 
hook which has been previously baited with a small 
fish, a worm, or a fly, Kc. The best senson for 4. is 
from April to October ; the cooler the weather, in the 
hottest months, the better; but in winter, on the con- 
trary, the warmest day, utter a moonlirht. night, is in 
all cases favorable, as the fish avoid feeding by moon- 
light, and are therefore Hungry. Warin, lowering days 
are always coveted by anglers. 

An'glo-Sinx'Ots. See ANGLES. 

Angola, terugugolab.) a state of W 
Guinea, having S. Benguela, and E 
of the interior, between Lat. 8° und 10? S.; having W. 
the K. Atlantic, and on the N. Congo. Surface mostly 
mountainous, well timbered, and tertile, The coast of 
A. was discovered by Diego Cam, a Portugues , in 1456, 
and he soon Alter formed settlements on the river 
Zaire. 
1578, and has ever since been the residence of the Por- 
tuguese governor. Pop. 2,000,000, 


. Africa. in Lower 


Angora. cing rih) (anc. Ancyra) a city of Asia Mi- 


nor, 140 in. N. o£ Koniychi; Lat. 397 56' 30" N. Lon. 32 90 
E. Stuff« and. yarn are here manufactured from the 
fine woo! of the Angora goat. 1%. 12,000. 

Angora Goat. (L..) See Goat. 

Angornow, (dn-gor’nes,) n town of Central Africa, in 
Bornou, 15 m. S. E. of Konka, near Lake Tchadda. It 
is the centre of a large trade in cotton, amber, coral, 
metals, Ke. Pop. 30.000, 

Anuszostupa, (u. o- %,.) an important city of 8. 
America, in Venezuela, on the Orinoco, 10» m. S. by E. 
of Cumana, and abt. 240 m. from the seg; the river here 
is navigable for vessels of 200 tons, A. carries on an ac- 
tive trade. Ip. 8. . — A amall but strongly fortified 
town of Paraguay, on the Parana; it was taken by tlie 
Brazilian and Argentine troops, Dec. 22, 1505. 

Angouleme, (o1j-goo-lem',) & city of Frauce, C. den. 
Charente, (formerly of the p d'Angouniois,) on the 
Charente, 00 m. N. E. of Bordeaux, It is celebrated tor 
its extensive paper nianufactories, Pop. 24,901. 

Angouléme', Louis ANTOINE DE, Bournon, Due p', a 
aon of the Comte d'Artois, afterwards Charles X. of 
France, b. 1775. He emigrated wich his father, 1747 ; 
commanded the French army which invaded Spain in 
1X23, and restored Ferdinand VII. to absolute power. 
He assumed the title of Dauphin when his father be- 
caine king. 824. D. nt Goritz. 1844. He had married, 
in 1709, his cousin Marie ThereseCharlotte, a daughter of 
Louis XVI. and of Marie Antoinette, who had been im- 
prisoned in the Temple, in 1792, with ber father and 
mother, and who, in several instances, showed more 
energy aud spirit than her husband. She p, in 1551. 

Angra, (idu'yrah,ja fortified seaport, and €. city of the 
Azores group, on the S. coast of the island of Terceira. 
Pop. 15,000. 

Anguilla, (du-ghee’lah,) or SNAKE Ist AND, one of the 


British West India Islands, Leeward group; Lat. 15? 5' | 


N., Lon. 63° 12 E. 

Anguillide. (dn-qrilTide.) (Zol) The Eel fam, 
containing Malacoptervzious fishes having the Lody 
much elongated, cy linilrival, and covered with a thick, 
soft skin, The scales, when present, as in the common 
eel, are scattered, and decply imbedded in the skin. 
The common fresh- and salt-water eel ( Anguilla bosto- 
niensis) of the U. States, is 12 to O0 inches in length. 
The Roman Murina ¢ Murena helena) ot the Mediterra- 
nean, so highly prized by the ancients, is mottled with 
brown and yellowish, The Electrical. Bel (. 
electriion, of the warm regions of S. America, is 0 or 6 
feet long. It possesses an internal electrical apparatus 
from which, at the will of the animal, à shock ean be 
transmitted to another animal, These shocks are so 
violent that even horses are stupefied by them. In this 
way the animal obtains its prey, 

Anguinemnl, (da-yiin'c-4.) From L. anguis, a rer- 
pent.] Belonging to, or resembling. a snake. Hence, 
we say, au anygvencal curve, hyperbola, verse, Fe. 

Anguis, (½¼%% ꝓCiz-.) a gen. of Saurian reptiles, fam. 
Chal él, to which belongs the Blind or Slow Worm, 
A, fra jil ia. Whose body is very brittle, and which re- 
mains torpid during the winter. It is a harmless animal, 
and its eyes are very small, whence its common name. 

Anhalt, (u/m “& t.) state ot central Germany, mostly 
between Lat. 51° and 52? N. and Lon. 11? and 139 E, 
surrounded by Prussian Saxony. A. was until 1863 
divided into the three independent duchies of A.- Bern- 


berg; A.-Desszu ; and A.-Kothen, C. Dessau. Pop. 
197,041. 

Anhydrite, (dn'hy-drit.) (Min.) Anhydrous sulphate 
0 e. 


. the African states; 


The town of Loanda San Paulo was founded imn | 
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‘Anhydrous, ((n-hy'drus.) [From Gr. a, priv., and 
wudor, water.] (Chem.) Without water; — R term often 
Applied to salts, and to acids when deprived of water. 

A'ni. (Zool) See CUCULIDAE. 

Aniline, (dwelt) (From Po. anil, indigo.] (Chem.) 

A transparent, colorless, oly liquid, having a somewbat 

| pleasant odor and aromatic burning taste. It is mis- 

| 


cible in all proportions with alcohol, ether, and fixed 
and volatile oils. It is inthunmatde, burning with a 
bright smoky fame. It is u powerful base, and Katu- 
rates acids, forming salts. Boiling-potnt 3009 ; sp. gr. 
poz; Forin. CizII: N. Aniline, which a few years ago 
Wis a substance of scientific interest only, is now pre- 
pared by hundreds of tons for the manufacture of ite 
colored. derivatives, known as andine dyes, The first 
of these uuele eonmiraercially available was Perkins’ 
mauve-purple (Marrine), obtained by treating sulphate 
of aniline with bichremate of pota-sium. By the use 
of this and other salts every shade of purple may be ob- 
tained from it, from the decpest royal to faint lilac; 
every variety of blue, from à pale sky tint to the deep» 
est nltramsrine; ali the gradations of scarlet and erim- 
Bon (Aoseafive), incluibing roseine, magenta, K.; be- 
Rides many shades of yellow, orange, black, brown, and 
other eolors; The dyes thus obtained are very intense, 
n few pounds weight of the dye being capable of color- 
ing some miles of fabric. A pound of it will impart a 
perceptible tint to a large pond of water, 
| Anima, (cin'imaho IL. the soul} Physiol The sonl, 
or vital principle in animals. — Anima mundi a phrase 
formerly used to denote a certain pure. ethereal sub- 
gtance or spirit, supposed to be diffused throngh the 
mass of the world, organizing and actuating the whole 
| and the different parts. 
Animal, (dn’e-mal) [L] (Nat. Hit.) A living body 
| endued with sensation and spontaneous motion, The 


| ditlicultv of drawing the line. of demarcation between 
acknowledged 


the animal and vegetable kingdoms is 
by all naturalists. The lowest forms of each are well- 
nigh undistinguishable, and have been attributed by 
turns, first toone and then to the other domain of or- 
ganized existence, It is, however, said that the best 
distinction hitherto ascertained is drawn front the fact 
that the food of plants consists of inorganic com- 
pounds, whilst animals require organized matter for 
their support, coupled with the facts that the aliment- 
ary matter of plants is absorbed through their external 
surface, no solid particles being taken in, while that of 
animals goes direct into their substance, — A. FPuncliona 
are those by which the materials that. constitute and 
support the bogies of antinals are prepared and. sup- 
pled. The principal of these functions are the follows 
ing: eirenlation, digestion, nutrition or assimilation, 
respiration, and secretion: which are einployed in pro- 
ducing animal matter from the substances that come 
pose it, repairing waste, and getting rid of what is su- 
pertineus, But, besides these, there are others, which, 
thouzh they do not act like the foregoing, are, in many 
aninals, subservient to various important purposes, — 
A. Hat is that property of all animala by which they 
preserve a ceruan temperature, quite independent of 
that of the medium by which they are surrounded, and 
is essentially necessary to lite. That of à man in health 
is from about 947 to 1% Fahr. Birds maintain a tem- 
perature of about T1059 Fahr. This heat appears to de. 
pend upon the absorption of oxygen in the lungs, and 
throughout the body ; carbonic acid being formed in 
the Jungs by the union of oxygen with carbon, and 
Water throughout the body by the union of oxygen with 
hydrogen — heat and vital energy being in both carra 
the result. Hence this general slow combustion, which 
is constently going on in the body, is most intimately 
connected with the state of the nervous system. ‘The 
heat of the human body remains nearly the same, when 
exposed to extreme degrees of temperature, Fishes, 
reptiles, and most invertebrate animals, are cold- 
blooded. They have not the power of maintaining a 
uniform temperature, and their heat depends upon that 
of the surrounding medium, — The A. kingdom is yener- 
ally divided by naturalists inte 5 great branches ort) pes, 
viz.: I. Vertebrata (animals with a jointed back-bone) ; 
2. Artiendata (crabs, spiders, insects, worms); 3. Mollusca 
(shell-ti-h and their allies); 4. Padiatr esca-urchina 
and star-fishes): 5. Protozoa tsponges, foraminifera, &c.). 

Animmnlenles, (du -e. Lat. animalcela.] 
(Zool) A term commonly applied to very small organ- 
isme requiring the aid of lenses for their detection. See 

| TNrtsóokIA nnd PROTOZOA, 

| Animation, (-m Un. [From Lat. animatio, a 

giving of life.) (Paint) The expression of activity or 

vivacity, as represented in à picture. A figure well ex- 

ecuted ia said to be animated. 

i Anime, (dn'e-má.) (Her. A term used when the eyes 
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of any rapacious animal are borne of a different tincture 
from that of the creature itself. 

Animus, (dn'i-mŭs.) [L., the mind.] (Metaph.) The 
mind or reasoning faculty, as distinguished from anima, 
the being in which the faculty is sentient. —( Law.) A 
phrase expressive of intention or premeditation ; as, “ We 
went animo rerertendi, with the intention of returning." 

Anions, (d‘ne-ons.) [Gr., that which goes up.] (Cheħm.) 
Substances which, during electro-chemical decomposi- 
tion, go to the anode. They are equivalent to electro- 
megatice bodies or substances which go to the positive 
pole, according to lesa strict phraseology. 

Anise, (dn'ees.) (Bot.) See PIMPINELLA. 

Anisette, (dn-e-s*t’.) [Fr.] A liquor obtained by dis- 
tilling anise, fennel, and coriander seeds with brandy. 
The A. de Bordeaux, when genuine, is a delicious and 
very stomachic drink. 

Anjer, (du yer.) a town and seaport of the Dutch East 
indies, on the Strait of Sunda, W. coast of Java ; Lat. 
6? 3' 10" S., Lon. 165? 56° 43” E. 

Anjon, (an-joo’,) an old prov. of France, intersected by 
the Loire, and now forming the depts. Maine-et-Loire, 
with parts of Mayenne, Sarthe, and Indre-et-Loire. Its 

. was Angers. 

Anjou’, Counts and Dukxs or, a powerful French fam- 
ily, connected with the regal house of Valois, which 
maintained a considerable share of independence until 
the reign of Louis XI. One of its members, Fulke, be- 
came king of Jerusalem, 1131; and his son, Geoffroy, 
founded the royal house of Plantagenet. The 2d house 
of Anjou was a branch of the royal family of France. 
(See CHARLES I. of Naples.) The title of Duke d'Anjou 
was also borne by several sons of kings of France, and 
lastly by a grandson of Louis XIV., who became Philip 
V. of Spain. Sce RENE or ANJOU. 

Anker, (dn'ker.) [Du.] A Russian measure of capacity, 
equal to 934 wine gallons. 

Ankerite (dn'ker-it.) (Min.) A crystallized variety 
of Dolomite containing a large proportion of iron. 

Anklam, (dn’kiam,) a town of Prussia, p. Pomerania, 


47 m. N.W. of Stettin, on the Peene, 7 m. from its mouth | 


in the Kleine Haff. Pop. 10,000. 

An'na Comnena, (kóm-na'nah,) was the daughter of 
Alexius L, emperor of Constantinople, at whose death 
she conspired to place the crown on the head of her hus- 
band, Nicephorus Brennius, but without success. She 
then turned her attention to literary pursuits, and wrote 
the Aleriad, a history of her father's reign. D. 1148. 

An na Ivanow’na, empress of Russia, B. 1694, was 
a daughter of Iván, who was a brother of Peter the 
Great, and s. to the crown on the death of Peter II., 
1730. She was, throughout her reign, under the domi- 
nation of her favorite Biren, or Biron, who attained su- 
preme power, and governed the empire with intolera- 
ble tyranny and cruelty. D. 1740. 

Annals, (d»/nals.) [L. annales] (Lit) A species of 
history in which events are related in the exact order 
of chronology. They differ from perfect history in 
this, that annals are a bare relation of what passes 
every year, as a journal is of what passes every day; 
whereas history relates not only the transactions them- 
selves, but also their causes, motives, and sources. 

Annapolis, (ca-ndp'o-lis,) (“ City of Anne,“) a town of 
Nova Scotia, and the earliest settlement in that part of 
N. America, on the S. W. side of the Bay of Fundy; 
129 m. W ot Halitax. Pop. 2,340.—A city and port of 
entry of Maryland, © of State. and of Anne Arundel 
20., 40 m. EN.E of Washington. The U. S. Naval 
Academy is located here. 

Aun Arbor, (dr/bór,) a city of Michigan, C. of Wash- 
tenaw co., on the Huron, 38 m. W. of Detroit. It con- 
tains the State University, and is a place of considera- 
ble agricultural importance. 

Annates, (da'ndHE.) [From L. annus, a year.] (Eccl. 
Hist.) First-fruits formerly paid out of spiritual bene- 
fices to the Pope; being the value of one year's profit. 

Anne, queen of Great Britain, 2d daughter of James 
II. and Anne Hyde, B. 1664, married Prince George of 
Denmark in 1683, and s. William III., 1702. Her reign 
is marked by the great war of the Spanish Succession, 
and the achievements of Marlborough ; the accomplish- 
ment of the legislative union of Scotland with Eng- 
land ; and the dashing exploits of Lord Peterborough in 
Spain. Her reign was also distinguished for the num- 
ber of eminent writers who then flourished, several of 
whom rose to high stations. A., who during the greater 
part of her life had been controlled by her imperious 
favorite the Duchess of Marlborough, p. in 1712. 

Anne or AUSTRIA, queen of France, eldest daughter of 
Philip II. of Spain, B. 1604, married in 1615 Louis XIII. 
of France, at whose death, in 1643, she was declared 
sole regent during the minority of her son Lonis XIV.; 
she chose for her chief minister Cardinal Mazarin (q.v.). 
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Attempts to treat despotically the magistrates, who 
opposed the measures of the co gave rise to the 
famous wars of the “ Fronde," in which the queen ulti- 
mately triumphed over the nobles and the people. Her 

| son Louis XIV. assumed the reins of govt. in 1661, and 
A. D. in 1666. 

Anne DE BEAvsev, (bo’zhuh,) a daughter of Louis XI. of 
France, B. 1462, was regent during the minority of her 
brother Charles VIII. D. 1522. 

Anne or Brittany, B. at Nantes, 1476, was the heiress 
of the Duke of Brittany, and an object of eager compe- 
tition among several princes She was married, 1491, 
to Charles VIII. of France, and after his death, 1499, 
she married Louis XII., his successor. D. 1514. 

Anne Ar'undel, a co. of Maryland, on the W. shore 
of Chesapeake Bay ; area, 750 sq. m.; C. Annapolis. 


Annealing, (a»-nél'ing) [From A. S. anhelan, to an- 
neal.) (Metall.) The process of giving hardness to 
steel and other metallic bodies, by heating and then 
gradually cooling them. Withoutthis, many substances 

| are extremely brittle, and liable to break simply under 

| slight changes of temperature — for instance, glass. 

| Annecy, (<nn-see’,) a town of France, dep. Haute- 
Savoie, 22 m. S. of Geneva, on the N.side of the Lake of 
Annecy, which is 9 m. long, by 1 to 2 m. broad. Pop. 
10,731. 

Annelides, (an-n/l'e-dés.) [L. annulus, a little ring.] 

(Zoél.) An order of Annulosa, comprising worms which 

have red blood that circulates in a double system of 

| complicated vessels (Fig. 28). 

| Annonay, (dn-no'na,) a town of France, dep. Ardèche, 

7 m. from the Rhone, and 37 m. from Lyon. It is well 
known for its manufactures of paper. Pop. 16,271. 
| Annotation, (dn-no-td’shun.) [From L. annoto, I write 
| down] (Lit) A marginal note or brief 3 
intended to explain a certain e in a book, or de- 
duce some conclusion therefrom.— ( Med.) The incipient 
stage of a febrile paroxysm. 

Annotto, (an-nót'to,)) or ANNATTO. (Chem.) An orange- 
yellow coloring-matter extracted from the seeds of the 
Bira Orellana, a native of the W. Indies. The coloring 
principle has been called birine, and is dissolved by 
alkalies, but precipitated again by acids. A. is used for 
coloring butter and cheese. 

Annuity, (an-ni’i-é.) (From L. annus,a year.] A rent 
or sum receivable yearly for a term of years. If it is 
to begin on the occurrence of some uncertain event, 
it is a contingent A.; if it is not to be enjoyed imme- 
diately, it isa deferred A. ; if not until the death of some 
one now living, it is a reversionary A. As the proba- 
bilities of the duration of life at every age are known, 
annuities may be purchased for fixed sums during a 


life or lives in being. 

Annular, „ [From L. annulus, a ring.] Ring- 
e ETE erige n eclipse is said to be A. when a 
ring of light is left on the body eclipsed. — ( Anat.) An 
appellation given to several parts of the body: thus, 
the A. cartilage is the second cartilage of the larynx; 
the A. ligament is a strong ligament encompassing the 
wrist after the manner of a bracelet; and the A. process 
is that which surrounds the medulla oblongata. 

Annulosa, (dn-nu-lõ'sah.) [L. annulus.) (ZoóL) The 
class of worms forming the lowest section of articu- 
lated animals; 
those that pre- 
sent the typical 
structure of the 
branch in the 
most simple and 
uniform man- 
ner. The body 
is long, and com- 
posed of numer- 
ous similar rings 
or segmenta, and 
the first, though 
scarcely  differ- 
ing from the 
others in appear- 
ance, is the head. The nervous system is distributed 
equally throughout the whole length of the body, and 
hence these animals are not destroyed when cut asun- 
der, as in the case of the higher animals, where there 
is a great centre of the nervous system and nervous 
force. When severed, worms not only do not imme- 
diately die, but in many cases the head part at length 
produces a tail, and the tail part a head, so that an in- 
dividual in this way becomes two. Division and self- 
repair, as above, are in some a normal mode of repro- 
duction. They abound far more in the sea (Fig. 28) than 
on land. They have been divided into the three orders 
Annclides, Nematoids, and Trematoda, 
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Annulet, (dn'nw-l/t.) [From L. annulus, a ring. ] (Arch.) 

A small square moulding crowning a larger one. — 

Her.) A small ring, borne asa charge in coats-of-arms, 
tended to denote strength and eternity, 

Annununeintion, (annun-se-d’shun.) [From L. annun- 
cio, I make known.) (Eccl. Hist) The delivery of a 
message, particularly the angel's message to the Virgin 
Mary, concerning the birth of our Saviour. The festival 
in commemoration of the event is called Lady-day, aud 
falls on the 25th of March. 

Anobium, (ah-aó'be-un.) (Zol) A gen. of timber- 
boring beetles, family Ptinide, SNR the Death- 
watch, remarkable for striking with the fore part of 
its head against paper or some other material, and 
thus making a ticking uoise, like the beat of a watch, 
which by ignorant and superstitious people is supposed 
to be a presage of death. It is of a grayish-brown color, 
and abt. 44 inch in length. The ticking is merely the 
mode of call which the male insect makes for its mate. 
The larva is very destructive to furniture, books, &c. 

Anode, (dn'ód.) [From Gr. ano, up, and odos, a way.) 
(Chem.) A term made use of in + peng | of the phe- 
nomena of electrolytic decomposition. It denotes the 
surface at which the current, according to the common 
e enters the e/ectro/yte or body undergoing 

position. Oxygen, chlorine, and acids are then 
evolved. It is opposed to the kathode, or surface at 
which the current leaves the electrolyte. 

Anodynes, (in'o-dins.) Gr. anodynos, free from pain.] 
(Med.) Medicines which relieve pain and procure 
sleep, such as the preparations of the poppy. They are 
divided into three classes: , or such as assuage 
pain; Sopori/ics, or such as procure sleep ; and Narcotics, 
or euch as ease the patient by stupefying him. 

Anoka, (a-nó'kah,) a co. of Minnesota, bordering on the 
Mississippi; C. Anoka. 

Anolis, a ag (Zoðl) See IGUANIDEÆ. 

Anomalistice, (a-ndm-clis'tik.) (Gr. andmalos, irreg- 
ular.] (Astron) The A. period of a planet or satellite 
is its time of revolution from apsis to apsis. If the line 
of apsides were constant in position, the A. period 
would be the same as the sidereal period; but as In all 
cases the line of apsides slowly varies in position, the A. 
period has a different value. So, the sidereal year has 
a mean value of 365 days, 6 hours, 9 minutes, and 9:6 
seconds; while the A. year is equivalent to 365 d., 6 h., 
13 min., and 49°3 sec. 

Anomaly, en ete) [From Gr. an2malos, irregu- 
lar.) Any irregularity in, deviation from, or exception 
— b 8 An exception from the general 

e. — ( Astron.) The angular distance of a planet from 
ita perihelion, as seen from the sun:— it is of three 
kinds, the /rue, the mean, and tho eccentric. To find the 
true A. is a problem (usually called Kepler's problem) 
of considerable difficulty, requiring the aid of the high- 
er mathematics. 

Anomia, (a-nó'me-ah) [Gr. a, priv., and namos, law.) 
(Zoól. A genus of acephalous mollusks, allied to the 
oyster, and having two unequal irregular thin valves, 
of which the flatter one is deeply notched at the cardi- 
nal margin. 

Anonacer, (ah-non-i'se?.) (Bot) An O. of trees or 
shrubs, all. Ranales, having distinct carpels, no stipules, 
a valvate corolla, and ruminate albumen. The typical 

n. Anona is found in hot latitudes, with large round- 
pulpy fruit, which in some species is used as food. 
The custard-apple, so named from its seeds lying ina 
whitish sweet cream-like pulp, is produced by A. squa- 
mosa ; the cherimoya, the most esteemed of all the fruits 
in Peru, is yielded by A. Cherimolia. 

Anoplotherium, er uibs ha e Gr. anoplos, 
unarmed, and therion, wild beast.] (Paul) An extinct 
gen. of animals, from the Upper ene, which seem to 
range between the Pachydermata and the Ruminan- 
tia; characterized by the shortness and feeble size of 
the canine teeth, which resemble the incisors, and are 
consequently unfit for being used as weapons of of- 
fence. The A. commune, of Cuvier, is abt. the size ofa 
wild boar, but longer in the body, with the head of an 
oblong form, and a tail of considerable thickness and 


as long as the body. 
Anoplura, (i lü'rah.) [Or. anoplos, and oura, a 
tail.] (Zoól.) An O. of insects with suctorial mouths, 
ineluding the Lonse and its allies, which live parasiti- 
cally on other animals. They do not undergo any met- 
amorphosis. Almost every species of bird or quadru- 
has a uliar species of this O. attached to it. 
e lice of the gen. Pediculus, which infest man, are 
wingless; body flattened, almost transparent; the legs 
sbort, terminated by a claw adapted for taking hold of 
hairs or feathers. 


or 
Anorexia, ( ) 


Gr. a, priv., and 
ovrexts, & craving fer A repugooucs tv 
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ers : — generally symptomatic of some functional dis 


o T. 

1 (a-nda’me-ah.) [From Gr. a, without, and 
osmé, smel ] ( Med.) woo wn of the sense of smell. 

Anoura, (d-noo'rah.) ( ) See BATRACHIANS. 

Auselm, St.,) (dn'sitw,) Archbishop of — 

-in the reigns of William Rufus and Henry I. B. in Pi 
mont, 1083; created archbishop in 1 and was canon- 
ized in the reign of Henry VII. 4. is distinguished 
as being the first of the long series of scholastic meta- 
physicians, D. 1109. 

Anserinze, (dn-ser'I-ne.) [L. anser, a goose.) (Zoöl.) 
The Geese, a sub-fam, of web-footed birds, fam. Anatids, 
characterized by a moderately long neck, bill elevated 
at the base, as long as or shorter than the head, nar- 
rowing to the tip, 
which is chiefly 
formed hy a lar 
nail, and region in 
front of the eyes 
feathered. The col- 
ors are rarely bril- 


liant, white, black, 
and gray predomi- 
nating. e Wild 


goose or Gray-lag 
of Europe (Anser 
Ferus), is the origi- 
nal of the common 
domesticated race 
(Fig. 29). 


segetum) is a 


The Bean or (A. — Air 
the wild goose. ay hite-fronted goose ( 4. gambelii) 
A 


an the Snow f eus) are found all over 
N. America. The Brent or Brant goose ( Bernicla brenta), 
rcadily known by the white crescent on the middle of 
the side of its black neck, is a salt-water bird, breeding 
in the North, and coming along the Atlantic coast 
in the middle of autumn; its flesh is a most savory food. 
The Barnacle goose (B. leucopsis) has the forehead, 
cheeks, and lower parts white; the crown, neck, rump, 
and tail black; mantle ash-colored. It is a salt-water 
species, common in Europe, rare in the U. States. It is 
80 called because it was once popularly supposed that it 
was produced by a cirriped articulate animal calied a 
barnacle. 

Anson, GEORGE, LORD, (dn’siin,) a celebrated English 
admiral and circumnavigator of the globe, B. in Staf- 
fordshire, 1697 ; p. 1762. 

Anson, a co. of N. Carolina, bordering on S. Carolina; 
area, 650 sq. m.; C. Wadesborough. 

Anspach, ir eri a fortifled city of Davaria, on the 
Rezat, 26 m. S. W. of Nuremberg. Pop. 16,500, 

Ant, (dnt) (Zodl.) See FORMICARLB. 

Antteus, (an-te’us.) ( T A famous giant killed by 
Hercules, was a son of Neptune and Terra. 

Antanaclasis, (in-tu-a-klá'sis.) (From Gr. antama- 
klao, Y reflect sound.] (Rhet) A tautological use of 
the same word, but in a different sense; as, “dum vivi- 
mus, vivamus." 

Antar, (in'tar,)à celebrated Arabian prince, and one of 
the 7 poets whose successful verses were hung up at the 
door of the Caaba. Supposed to have lived in the mid- 
dle of the 6th cent. 

Antarctic, (aut-irk'tik.) [From Gr. anti, against, and 
arktos, the bear.] Something opposite to the Arctic, or 
Northern pole. — ( Astron. and Geog.) The A. circle is one 
of the lesser circles of the sphere, and is distant only 
23? from the A. or South pole. The stars near the 4. 
pole never appear above our horizon. 

Antarc'tic Sen is that part of the great ocean ex- 
tending from the Antarctic Circle, Lat. 66° 30" S, to the 
S. Pole. It was long considered impenetrable for ships, 
on account of the ice which extends much further from 
the Pole than in the Arctic Ocean; but, of late years, 
many important discoveries have been made by Eng- 
lish, French, and American explorers, 

Antares, (an-á'rés.) (Ar.] (Astron.) The chief star 
of the constel. Scorpio. Remarkable for the singular 
fulness of its ruddy tint. 

Ant-eater. (Zovl.) Seco MYRMECOPHAGA. 

Antecedenee, (dn-te-së'dens.) [| From L. antecedo, I pre- 
cede.) (A«ron.) An apparent motion of a planet towards 
the W. or contrary to the order of the signs, viz., from 
Libra towards Aries, &c. 

Antecedent, (dn-te-sè'dent.) (From L. antecedens, go- 
ing before.] (Gram.) The word to which a relative re- 
fers ; thus, in, “She whom I love," the word ske is A. te 
the relative whom. — ( Log.) The first of the two propo- 
sitions in an enthymeme. — (Math.) The first of two 
terms of a ratio, or that which is compared with the 
Mera) thus, in the ratio of 5 to 6, or c to d, 5 and c are 


do ` 
Antelopes, (An te lqys.) [Gr. anthos, an ornament, and 
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Ops. the eye.] (Zool. 
animals. forming a di- 
vision of the family Ca- 
ricornin. In form they 
resemble the deer, but 
dave unbranched hol- 
low horns, trequently 
very large. In shape 
they are elegant ani- 
malas, timid in disposi- 
tion, and rapid in flicht. 
The ganz^//e (Fig. 30) is 
an aniclope ; and in 8. 
Africa there are several 
other species. There 
are two species in X. 
America, the Prong- 
horn Antelope or Ca- 
bree, and the Mountain- 
Goat. 

Anteimbasis, in-ten'- 


A large group of ruminating | 


| 
| 


Fig. 30. — GAZELLE, 


Fri. [From 6r. un- (Antilope dorcas.) 
tem to. I enter in- 
steal.) (At.) A reciprocal insertion of the bones, 


Antenna, iin-^u'naih.) (L. à sulyard.]. Z A 
movable, tubular, and jointed sensiferoua organ sitnated 
on the hewl of crustaceans and insects, In the former 
class they are conimoniy four in number. In insecis 
the antenna are always twoin uumber, and stuatesdon 
the space between or before the eyes. They are of va- 
rious shapes, and aro commonly called horns or feelers, 

Antennarin, (Ciuetónmnatresho (Hot A conus of 
plants, O. Ageraces, including the Lite-everlasting, A. 
méargetrilaco, 

Antepenultimate, (in-e-en- “fi- in it.) 
ente, prior, pene, almost, and iti the Last.) The last 
but two; us, the antenen lim ide svilabl]le in à word. | 

Anteposition, (in-te;n- inna Loasteponos E place | 
before.] (Gram.) A figure transposing the syntitetical | 
position of a word which usually follows another, | 

Antequera. deter dodo a town of Spin, in Anda- i 
lasia, 30 rn. N.N. W. ot Malus. Ih. . . 02. 

Anthelmint ies. (0-0 min tuaa From Gr. anti, 
opposes] to, and hel a worm) (Med Powders, 
K., aehocnistered to expel worms from the body, 

Anthem is. -en. (Bot) Agen. of herbaceous | 
planta, O. Asferecom, containing the Chamomile, A. no- 
bis a stronz-scented plaut with yellow dises, usetul | 
for its tonic and ancodyne qualities. 

Anther. (iin kur.) tir anth ros blooming, | Bol.) That | 
part of the stamen of a fl wer wloch is at the top of tho ! 

filameut; it is usually divided into two cavities, whieh 

| 
i 


[From L. 


are filled with pollen. mente grins that are discharse | 
when ripe, and these faulting npon the paetntimnpregnsito 
tho ovary. Anthers are generally yellow, that bung 
the naual color of the pollen. 

Antithesis, (in si. r., blooin.] (Bot) The time 
of opening ofa tower mid. 

Anthocarpous, - -F pu.) (Gr. anthos à Wos- 
gom, and carpos, fruit.) if) A term applied to those 
fruits of which the most eonspienous portion, althouiuh 
often appearing likea pericarp, nei dier belonas to rhe 
pistil nor is originally nnited with it; as the apparent 
berry of Gauthier. 

Anthology. (un- je.) From Gr. aui, a col- 
lection of lowers]: Jato The name given toa collec- 
tion of «hort poeins, poetical extracts, or epizrams. 

Anthony. St., riz (nnr satur the founder ef) 
moeriaat c institutions, was n. 4. h. 251, near Hezacles, in ! 
Upper zy pt In 205, having sold ull his property and: 
gnon the proceeds to the poor, he witlelrsw into the 
desert wh ther a Humer of disciples were attracted by | 
his sepratation for sanctity; and chus was forie d the | 
first ceiruunity of monks, He afterwards went toj 
Alexandria, to seek the honor of martyrdom amet the | 
Perwecut.ona there Ning against the Christians: but 
as his life waa spared. he cusan retarned to the desert, | 
and D. at the great ace of 105, 

Anthophyllite, „-H flit) r. nt. a flow. | 
er. and pon. a leaf.) (Min A kind of Tremelite T 
curring in masses of acicular fibres, of à gray or clove- , 
brown color, | 

Anthesiderite, (ün-o-cil'eritY [Gr. anthos and 

meros iron.] (Min.) A hydrated silicate of iron. 

Anthracene, /ón'thrih-s 6.) (Chen A hydrocarbon, 
obtained from the heavier portions of the tar produc 
in the dry distillation ot wood anibeoal, [t formes small: 
eolorless platea, which melt at abt. 415? to a colorless 
liquid. Ii is now of considerable importance, ns it is! 
the starting-point in the manuf. of ari fi: iib alicarine. | 

Anthracite, i««'thrcit) From Gr are kuf 
or ooal.] (Min.) A species of coal containing more car. | 
bog Jess bituminous mattor than the ordinary kind. | 
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Some are of opinion that f. was originally bituminous 
coal, and that the alteration has been caused by sub- 
terranear heat. It occurs in the greatest abundance in 
the G. States, chiefly in Pennsylvania. between Potte- 
Ville and Wyoming, and is uscd not only in the hot- 
blast proces for iron, but its cheapness, the intensity 
aud equalility of heat it produces, together with its 
perfect safety and freedom from all disagreeable smoke 
and smell, give it a great superiority over every other 
species of fuel. The whole supply of A. mined in the 
U. States iu 1877 was 21,200,000 tons. 

Anthropoid, (an-thea poid) (From Gr. anthropos, a 
man, and eias form.) (Zool.) A term applied to the 
Apes, or tailless monkeys, on account of a certain 
deeree of resemblance to the human species which 
thes possess, 

Anthropology, (n-thre-pol'oye.) [Gr. anthropos, a 
nian, and lovos, a discourae.| The science which has 
nian for its object. It undertakes to describe and clas- 
sity the races of men, to point out their similarities and 
ditlerences, to study their manners and capabilities, 
and to determine their relationship. Since the races of 
men, notwithstanding their differences, form An entire 
group, anthropologists examine that group as a whole, 
and endeavor to ascertain ita position in the scale of 
organie nature, its relations to other groups, and its 
common characters, whether under an anatomical, a 
phssrelesienl, or an intellectual point of view. The 
laws which vovern the maintenance or change of these 
characters, the influence of external conditions, the phe- 
nomena of hereditary transmission, and the eflect on 
the ottspring of intermarriage of nearly related persona, 
or of perrons of diflerent races, are studied, & well as 
the creat subject of the history of humanity through 
the steres of its development. 


Anthropomorphite. u r- po- mor. it. From Gr. 


ertiropes, MUM, and merphe, shape.) One who invests 
Golwitha human figare anda bodily form. 

Anthropophagi. cin-thro-pitf aaia | From arthempoa, 
man, ahi. phages, to eat.) Cannibals; caters of human 
fln. 

Anthus, antea) (Zocl) The fitlark. or Pipit, a gen. 
Ot tarda, fagn, rece ded much resembling the larks. 
Anti. a Greek particle which enters into the composi- 
tion of several words in Latin, French, English, &e., 
nue signifies opposite orcontrary to, as in antfiscorbwties, 

Antibes. % /h, n strongly fortified geaport-town of 
France, dep. Var, on a peninsula in the Mediterranean, 
Tam. S. E. of Grasse, Jp. Gu. 

Antienr dium. (,- -t -n.) Gr. anti; and kar- 
dur, the beart.) Anat.) In common parlance, the pit 
ol the stomach. 

Anti-climax., (dn-ticl maks) From Gr. anti and 
Kona, a gradation.) (LA. and Rhet.) A descent trom 
the great to the little, or from the sublime to the ri- 
diculeus, 

Anticlinnl. (in-i-i'nal) [Gr. anti and clina, I in- 
hne. (Geol). Applied to an axis, the sirata of which 
slope in opposite directions; in. opposition to emelinal 
‘Gr. %%, together), when the strata dip towards each 
etuer. 

Anticosti. a large desert island of Lower Canada, in 
the Gilt oi st, Lawrence, between Lat. 40° aud 5609 N., 
and Lon. 62° and 657 W. Area. Estim. at 2.600 &q. m. 
Interior mountainons and wooded ; climate severe, N. 
coast bizh, and without harbors; 8. shore low, and 
very danverous. On its S. W. point ia a ughthouse. 

Antidote, (an“ ein.) Gr. enti. and didomi, I give.) 

(Mot) A counfer-poison, or that which counteracts the 
eHe t ofa deleterions compound. 

Antietam, (andtetim’.) (Am. Iit) A creek which, 
from the X, part of Pennsylvania, where it rises, flows 
into Maryland and empties into the Potomac. It gave its 
Dame to an obstinately contested battle, fought Sept. 17, 
16, between the National army under Gen, MeClellan, 
and the Confederates under Gen, Lee, in which the 
former fost 11.426, and the latter IOO men, 

Antigone, (an-tige-nea the heroine of one of the trag- 
ebes of Sophocles, was a daughter of (Edipus, king of 
Thebes, and was immured alive by Creon. 

Antigonus. king of the Jews, und a son of Aristobu. 
Ins II., was driven from Judea by Antipater aud his 
sn Herod, He recovered the throne in k. b.; but 
the army of Antony, who favored Herod, having taken 
Jerusalem, A. was put to death, abt. 36 B. c. 

Antig onns, (surnamed the Ovr-EYED,) was one of the 
greatest generals of Alexander the Great, and, after the 
desth of the latter, carried on war with the othe gen- 
erals Who shared the empire, and obtuined the aover- 
eignty of Ain, n. C. 311. After failing in an invasion 
ot Egypt. A. ronsed the jealousy of his rivals. who, com- 
bining against him, d. tested bim in the battle of Ipsus. 
whore he was siain in 301. = 
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Antig’onas Do'son, a great-grandson of the pre- 
ceding, son of Demetrius, and à nephew of Antigonus 
Gonatas, was regent or king of Macedonia during the 
minority of his cousin Philip, 229 n. c. 

intigonns Gona' tas, con of Demetrius. Polior- 
cetes, B. 319 B. C., made himself master of Macedonia 
after he had defeated Antipater, 277. He captured 
Athens in 262. D. abt 210 h. v. 

Antig ua, ru an isiind of the British W. Indies, 
one of the Leeward group, 22 m. S. of Barbuda, and oo 
N. of Guadaloupe; Lat. of 8t. John’s, 17? 8“ N., Lon. 619 
52“ W. C. St. John's. 71%. 7.15. 

An'ti-Libanus, u mountain range of Palestine, run- 
ning parallel to and E. of Lebanon, the two ranges en- 
closing the valley of Cele Syria. It afterwards bifur- 
cates into two chains, which bound the valley at the 
Jordan, the Dead Sea, and El Ghor, to the head of the 
Gult of Abakah. 

Antilles, dn -er“, ) AN cluster of the W Yudia Islands, 
forming a semi-ireular chain, running frin the Gulf 
of Maracaibo to the channel of Yucatan, They are abt. 
300 in number, and are divided into the R, 
dilanda, q. v., tlie Leeward hinanda, q. v., and the Great 
Antilles composed of the 4 islands of Cuba, Hayti, Jamar 
ea, and Puerto Rico, q. v. 

Antilocapra, (dn-til-n-ka'pruh.) (Zu.) A gen. of 
Autelopes, characterized by erect horns, the base com- 
pressed, with a flattened process in front, the end con- 
ical and recurved, the nose. sheep-like, the tail very 
short. To it belongs the Prong-horn Antelope, or Ca- 
bree of the plains W. of the Missouri river. 

Antilogy, un- // -i.) (Gr. anti, and logos, discourse] 
(Li) An inconsistency between two or more passages 
of the same book. 

Antimetabole, (dn-ti-metib'o-le) Gr., a transfor- 
mation.] (Jeliet.) A setting of two things in antagonism 
to each other. 

Antimetathesis, (T5-0-me-ithl'e-ei Y [Gr. anti, in 
opposition to, and mefatthead, I transpose.) (. He. 
An inversion of the parts or members ofun antithesis. 

Antimony, (antenne) (Cheon) A metalofa bluishi- 
white color. It is so brittle that it is easily reduced to 
powder. It melts at 8122, and at a white heat volatil- 
izes. [ts principal ore is the aulpliuret Known in com- 
merce us crude A., and the metal is obtained by fu-nz 
the sulphuret with scrap iron, when the iron unites 
with the sulphur and turns out the 44. — (Glass of A, is 
an impure oxide. — Z'urfar-e'netiz is a tartrate of A. and 
potash. — Type meti! is an aloy of Aland led; onac- 
count of its expanding at the moment of solidifying (a 
property possessed by neither metab separately), it takes 
avery sharp iunpression of the mould. Sp. gr. 6˙7; 
Symbol Sb. 

Antinous, (dnJin'o-üs) a beautiful Bithynian youth, 
whom the extravagant love of the Emperor Adrian has 
immortalized. He was drowned in the Nile, 132 A. b. 
A city, called Antinoopolis, was built by the emperor 
near the spot where he perished, and countless statnes 
were erected to his honor, some of which, of remarka- 
ble beauty, still exist. 

Antioch, (un.) (vulg. Antiikin ja city and the nnc. 
C. of Syria in its N. part, hshalic and 57 miles W. of 
Aleppo, on the Orontes, abt. 20 m. above its month. 4. 
was embellished and named hy Seleucus Nicator, B. e. 
300; and it maintained its imnportanee till taken by the 
Saracens in 638. It was the €. of a Christian princi- 
pality from 1098 to 1263, since which time it has pro- 
gressively declined, Pop. 18.000. 

Antiochus, (din-ti'o-i8,) the name of 11 kings of Syria. 
the most celebrated of whom ure: A. III., The Great n. 
abt. B. c. 228, 8. his brother Seleucus Ceraunus in 223. 
After a long and successful war in the East, he invaded 
Egypt and gained the prova. of Cale-Syria and Pales- 
tine, He was afterwards involved in war with the Ro- 
mans, gave shelter to Hannibal, unnsucceastfully invaded 
Greece, and was compelled at lust to give up to the Ro- 
mans all his provs. E. of the Taurus. killed at Elymais, 
B. C. 187. — 4 IV., Epiphanea, son of the preceding, after 
being many years in captivity at Rome, s. his brother 
Seleucus Philopator in p.c. 165. The chief events of 
his reizn were the war with Egypt for the possession 
of Cale-syria and Palestine, which occupied him sev- 
eral years; and hia cruel persecution of the Jews, which 
provoked the insurrection in which the Maccabees dis- 
tinguished themselves, 78 cruelty and vices gained 
bim the title of * Kpimanes" or the Madman.“ D, 165. 
A. XI. Asiufieus, the last king of Syria of the dyna-ty 
of the Seleucidm, was deposed by Pompey, B. C. 65, when 
Syria became a Roman province. 

Antipater, (antip U- ter.) a pupil of Aristotle, and the 
faithful minister of Philip of Macedon and Alexander 
the Great. After the death of Alexander, A. governed 
Macedonia and Greece jointly with Craterus. D. 319 n.c. 
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Antiparos, (dn-'p'a-ros,) an island of the Grecian An 
chipelago, govt. Naxos, 1! ; m. MW. of Paros, 10 m. lon 
and 2 m. broad; Lat. 36? o9’ 40" N., Lon. 25° 3' 27" E 

It is celebrated for a stalactite grotto near its B. ex- 
treinity. 

Antipathy. (dn-lip’a-the.) [Or. anti. and pathos, a strong 
fecling.] (Phyl) A natural aversion of one body te 
another: — correlative to aympathy. Ina more restric- 
tive sense, an instinctive or involuntary aversion to any 
person or thing. 

Antiphon, (án'ti-fon.) [Gr. antiphoneo, I sing against. 
(Mus.) The short verso sung before the. Psalms an 
other portions of the Roman Catholic ritual. 

Antiphrasis, (dn-tifru-dia) (Gr. anti, and phrasis, a 
pliruse.] (Net.) An ironical style of expression, imply- 
ing the converse of what isüsserted; as we say, “you are 
very learned,” when we mean, “you are very ignorant." 

Antipodes, (// Heeg.) (Gr. anti, and pous— pedos. 
a foot.) The name of those parts of the earth which 
are diametrically opposite to each other, and whose ine 
habitants, as it were, stand respectively feet to feet in 
position to each other, The A. have the same or equal 
latitudes — the one north, and the other south; but 
opposite longitudes, Consequently, when it is day with 
the one, it is night with tbe other, 

Anti-pyrine. A new alkali derived from chinoline. 
and used extensively as an antipyretic. It reduces 
the temperature without unpleasant effects upon the 
gysten, and is useful for this purpose in diseases which 
are attended by fever. It is much cheaper than quinine, 
Lut needs to be employed in larger doses. It is now 
much employed. 

Antiquities, (antih'wi-teez.) L. antiſuitus, antiquity.] 
The remains of ancient historical times; genealogies, 
inscriptions, monuments, coins, Names, archives, me 
chanical) instruments, fragments of history, &c. An 
tiquities form a very extensive branch of learning, 
referring to ancient edifices, mayiatrates, habiliments, 
manners, Customs, ceremonies, religious worship, and 
other objecta worthy of curiosity, of all the principal 
nations of the earth. 

Antisepties, an-ti- tixs) [From Gr. anti. agninst, 
and spo, I cause to putrety.] (Med.) Substances pre- 
Bervative. against putrefaction, as creosote, alcohol, 
Bult. ice. 

Antiseptic bah sdb he Aniseptica are now much 
used in surgery, for the purpose of destroying or ex- 
cluding the microbes, to which inflammation is now 
known to be due. In this way pywmia, septicminia, 
erysipelas, and gangrene, once such frequent and 
dangerous results of surgical operations, have been 
rendered of rure occurrence, and operations can be 
safely performed which formerly were impossible. 
The agents employed are carbolic acid, etc. 

Antispasmoclions, (dn -tispuemodiha) (Gr. anti, and 
ap,, weeps.) (.] Applications for the pre- 
vention or eure of cramps or spasmodic attacks, 

Anti-Tanrus, (4% e- ,, e a mountainchain, or 
series Of chains, in Asiatic Turkey, extending for some 
distance parallel to the Taurus range, whence its 
mune. It commences at Mount Arjsh (anc. Aru us, 
and proceeds N. H. into Armenia, where its ranges inter- 
mix with offshoots from the Caucasus, and separate the 
basin of the Euphrates on the & from the region wa- 
tered by the Rizil-Irnik, and other rivera flowing N. 
into the Black Sea, 

Antithesis, Gui-fitfh'e-«) [From Gr. antith it, I set 
one thing against another.) (et.) A figure of speech, 
by which two things are made more striking by being 
set in opposition to each other. 

Antitrinitarians. ci»n-titrin-i-ta'ri-ms) (Gr. arti, 
and Zrinitas, the Trinity.) (Theol. The name given 
to those who deny the doctrine of the Trinity. 

Ant-lion. (Zoi) See MyuMELEON, 

Antonelli, G, (-, an Italian cardinal 
und alile statesman, n. near Terracina, 1806. After the 
elevation of Pius IN. to the pontifical chair, A., who is 
a man of singular energy and ability, was appointed 
minister of finances, He soon acquired great influence. 
with the Pope, and became his Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs (or chief minister) in 1850, a post he 
continued to fill until his D. Nov. 1876, 

Antoninus, Marcus AURELIUS, (an-fo-ni'nus) Seo 
AURELIUS. 

Antoninus Pius, Titvs, Roman emperor, B. of a 
wealthy family, X. n. 86, became successively qumstor, 
prætor, and consul, and also proconsul of Asia. Re- 
turning to Rome, he enjoyed the contidence of the em- 
pecor Hadrian, who, in 138, adopted him as his succes- 
sor, and he ascended the throne the same year. Him 
reign of 23 years was one of the happiest and most 
peaceful periods the empire enjoyed. D. 161. Š 

Antonius, Marcus, (dn-O'ne-us) the great Romam 
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triumvir, B. abt. B. c. 85. After auaa distinction as 
a soldier in Syria and Egypt, he joined Julius Cæsar in 
Gaul, and remained his warm partisan. He was made 
successively quaestor, augur, and tribune; contributed 
to *he victory of Pharsalia; became consul with Caesar 
in P. c. 44, and offered him the kingly title. After the 
murder of Cesar, A. was op — by Octavius (Au- 
gustus) who defeated him at Mutina. Soon after, the 
two rivals came to terms, and, with Pm formed 
the first triumvirate. In the proscription which fol- 
lowed, Cicero was sacrificed to the long-standing hatred 
of A. The republican army led by Brutus and Cassius 
was defeated at Philippi, and its leaders fell. Passing 
into Greece, and thence into Asia, A. met the famous 
Cleopatra (q. v.), queen of Egypt, whose charms detained 
him long from Italy. On the d. of his wife Fulvia, in 40, 
he m. Octavia, the sister of Augustus, whom, in a few 
years, he shamefully divorced for the sake of Cleopatra. 
The triumvirate was renewed in 37. After invading 
Parthia and Armenia, A. assumed the airs of a despot, 
and provoked the war which ended with his total de- 
feat at Actium, and the triumph of Augustus, B. c. 31. 
Killed himself in Egypt 30. 
Antitoxin, (an-te- n.) An antedote to diseases 
produced by bacteria, which is obtained by inoculating 
a horse or other animal with the specific poison of the 
disease, increasing the strength of the material until 
the borse gains immunity from the disease. The 
serum of the horse's blood is then employed to inocu- 
late persons attacked with the disease experimented 
on. This treatment has hitherto been used princi- 
pally in diphtheria, and with marked success, 
Antivenine, (An-té-v?n'íne.) An antidote to snake 
poison similar to antitoxin in character and prepara- 
tion it being produced by inoculating animals with 
snake poison, and when they gain immunity from this 
ison, using the serum of their blood as an inoculat- 
ng material. It has been experimented on success- 
fully by Professor Frazer, of Edinburgh, and will be 
used in India, where 20,000 persons die annually from 
snake-bite. 
Antwerp, (antwairp.) [Flem. ipn i Fr. Anvers.} 
A far" ^us fortified city and seaport of Belgium, and the 
centre of its foreign trade, C. of a p. of same name, on 
the Scheldt, 45 m. above Flushing at the mouth of the 
river, 27 m. N. of Brussels; Lat. 519 13’ 2" N., Lon. 4° 
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Apetnlous.(a-p?t'a-lüs.) [Gr. 
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guished for his representations of female grace und 
beauty. His masterpiece was the Venus rising from the 
Sea, which was taken to Rome by Augustus. 
‘ain-ninz,) a long chain of mountains 
Italy, which detaches itself from the Maritime Alps, 
in abt. Lon. 90° E., having a general direction first from 
W. to E., nearly parallel with the Pennine and Lepon- 
tine Alps, from which it is separated by the valley of 
the Po. In abt. Lon. 12° E. the chain heads towards 
the S., and traverses the Italian peninsula throughout 
its entire length to the Strait of Messina, separating 
near the 8. extremity so as to embrace the Gulf of Ta- 
rentum. The principal branch traverses the Neapolitan 
provs., separating the waters emptying into the Medi- 
terranean from those which fall into the Ionian and 
Adriatic seas. Entire length abt. 800m. Among the 
detached portions of the A. are the mountains of Piom- 
bino in Tuscany, Mt. Albano near Rome, and Mt. Vesuvius 
near Naples. None of the summits attain the limit of 
perpetual snow. The culminating point of the A. is the 
Gran Sasso d' Ilalia or Monte Corno in the Abruzzi, 10,206 
feet. The 8.W. part of the chain is a vast volcanic re- 
gion, comprising Vesuvius, the only active volcano on 
the continent of Europe, and many thermal springs. 


Apes, (ipse) (Zoól.) A group of quadrumanous mam- 


malian animals, in which 
some naturalists include all 
the Simiade, but which is 
more properly restricted to 
the species which have nei- 
ther tails nor cheek-pouches, 
and have the power of walk- 
ing in an erect position (Fig. 
31). Apes approach nearer f 
to man in organization than 
does any other animal. See Y 
CHIMPANZEE, GIBBON, GORIL- 
LA, ORANG-OUTANG. 


a, lacking, and petalon, a leaf.) £z j 
( Bot.) Denoting plants whose 
flowers have no corolla. 


Apex, (ã'peks.) [L.] Gener- ` 5 * 


ally, the point, summit, or Fig. 31.—0RANG-OUTANG 
culminating degree of any- 
thing. — ( Math.) The acme of a cone. 


24' 2" E. It is a fine, handsomely built place, with a| Aphelion, (age un.) [From Gr. apo, from, and hélios, 


cathedral which is one of the finest specimens of Gothic 
architecture in Europe, with a noble spire 403 ft. high. 
Its port was greatly improved by Napoleon I. Shipbuild- 
ing is extensively carried on, and the diamond-cutters 
ef A., like those of Amsterdam, are celebrated. In the 
16th cent., A. was the richest and most commercial city 
in Europe. It vas taken by the Spaniards in 1576; and 
by the French in 1792 and 1796. In 1832 ita citadel was 
captured by the French marshal Gérard 

Anus, dus.) [L.] (Anat) The excrementary orifice 
of the alimentary canal, or termination of the intestinum 
rectum. In oviparous vertebrates, it opens into a cavity 
common to it and the urinary organs, called the cloaca. 
In many of the lower classes of invertebrate animals, 
one orifice performs the functions of a mouth and anus. 
Aorta, (a-r'tah.) [From Gr. aeiro, to raise up.] (Anat.) 
The great artery issuing from the left ventricle of the 
heart. Alltheotherarteries proceed mediately or imme- 
diately from the A. It isdistinguished into the descend- 
ing and ascending A., according tothe direction it takes. 
Aosta, (aA-o«tah,) a town of N. Italy, C. of a p. of sume 
name, on the Dora, 49 m. N.N.W. of Turin. The rich 
valley of Aosta is celebrated for its mineral and vege- 
table products. Pop. 7,525. 

Apaches, (ap-pah’cha,) one of the most treacherous, 
Xood-thirsty, and adverse to civilization of all the 
American tribes. They range between 30° and 34° N. 
Lat., from the Rio Colorado on the W., to the Rio Colo- 
rado of Texas on the E. They number abt. 25,000 souls. 
Apalachicola, (ap-pal-lah-che-ko'lah,) in Florida, a 
navigable river, emptying itself into a bay of same 
name, in the Gulf of Mexico, after a course of 100 m. — 
A town, C. of Franklin co., on the above river, 135 m. 
S. W. of Tallahassee. . 1,129. 


the sun.] ( Astron.) 'That point of the orbit of the earth, 
or of any planet, which lies farthest from the sun. 


Aphide, (afe-de,) a family of hemipterous insects 


which have the body short, and furnished at the hind 
extremity with two little tubes or pores, from which 
exude minute drops of a very sweet fluid, called honey- 
dew, which is eagerly sought after by ants. The gen. 
Aphis, or Plant-lice (Fig. 32), inhabit all kinds of plants, 
the leaves and softer portions being often completely 
covered with them. The Aphis Humuli, or Hop-fly, is 
in some years very destructive to the crop; aud it k to 
this cause that the variations of the hop-crop, from 
year to year, are mainly due. The young are hatched 
in the spring, and soon come to maturity; and, what 
is remarkable, 
the whole brood 
consistsof wing- 
less females ; 
and,what isstill 
more remarka- 
ble, these fe- 
males bring 
forth living 
young, each fe- 
male producing 
15 or 20 in a 
day. These 
young are also 
wingless fe- Fig.32.—PLANT-LICE, (Aphis platanoides.) 
males, and at 

maturity bring forth living young, which are also all 
wingless females; and in this way brood after brood is 
produced, even to the 14th generation, in a single season, 
and this without the appearance of a single male. But 


Apathy, (ap'a-the.) (Gr. apatheia, insensibility.] A 

term expressive of an utter privation of passion, and an 
+ insensibility to pain. 

Apatite, (pit) (ae) A mineral chiefly com- 
posed of phosphate of lime, and hence useful as a ma- 
nure. It is found in Canada. 

Apeak, (ah-peck’.) (Naut.) A ship is said to be apeak, 
when the cable is drawn so taut as to bring her imme- 
diately over the anchor. 

Apelles, (a-pel'leez,) one of the greatest of the Greek 


the lest brood in autumn contains both males and fe- 
males, which at length have wings, pair,stock the planta 
with eggs, and then perish. Reaumur has proved that a 
single aphis, in five generations, may become the primo- 
genitor of about six thousand million of descendants. 
Aphlogistie, (a/-/o-jistic.) [From Gr. a, not, and phi» 
gos, burnt.) Without flame; as, an aphlogistic lamp, 
that is, one in which a coil of platinum wire is kept ig- 
nited by vapor of alcohol or ether, without flame. 
Aphoniün, (a-fo'ni-ah.) [From Gr. a, without, and phdné, 
painters, flourished B. c. 340-323, and was the friend a voice.) (Med.) Loss of speech, arising from paralysis 
of Alexander the Great, who, it is said, would suffer no of the tongue. 


else to paint his portrait 4. was especially distin- | Aphorism, rum.) [From Gr. aphorizo, I define] 
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A scientific precept, principle, or maxim; or, a short 
sentence conveying an important truth in the fewest 
possible words, 

Aphrite, (af rit.) (Gr. aphros, foam. ] (Min.) A soft, friable 
carbonate of lime, so called from its frothy appearance. 

Aphrodisiac, . [From Gr. Aphrodue. | 

Med.) That which incites to venery. 

Aphrodite, (af-ro-di'té.) Gr.] ( Myt.) The Greek name 
of VENUS, q. v. —( Min.) A soft, earthy, milk-white sili- 
cate of magnesia. 

Aphthze, (af'the.) [Or. ap; (Med.) The thrush; 
small, round, and superficial ulcers arising in the mouth. 
The principal seat of this disease is the extremity or 
excretory vessels, sali glands, &c. 

A llous, (a-fil'lüs.) | From Gr. a, without, and phy!- 

eaf.] ( Bot.) A term indicating such plants as bear 
scales instead of leaves, as in many kinds of cactus. 

Apiacez, (dp-c-~di'sez,) or UMBELLIPER®Æ. (Bot) An O. 
of herbaceous plants, all. Umbellales, comprising those 
which have their flowers in umbels. They grow chiefly 
in the northern parts of the northern hemisphere. The 
carrot, celery, parsley, parsnip, fennel, coriander, and 
caraway belong to this order, which also contains many 

sonous plants, such as common hemlock and water 
emlock. Others yield matters which are employed in 
medicine, such as Assafeetida, Galbanwm, and oona 

Apiary, (à'pe-a-re.) jm L. apis, a bee.) A place 
where bees are kept for shelter and pro tion. It 
should be selected with t care; should be sheltered 
from the wet as well as from the extremes of heat and 
cold; should face the south, be defended from high 
winds, and not be within the sphere of offensive smells, 
or liable to the attacks of any hostile vermin. 

Apidae, or APIARLA, (a'pe-de.) (Zoil.) The Bees, a fam. 
of hymenopterous insects, of which the typical genus 
Apis contains the Hive-bee (see BEE). The gen. Bom- 
bus embraces the Humble-bees, distinguished by their 
large and very hirsute bodies, and which build nests in 
cominunity in the ground or under loose stones, The 
gen. Aylocopha contains the Carpenter-bees, which are 
of large size, and which form a tube or burrow a foot or 
more in length ina wooden post or stump (Fig. 33), and 
deposit therein theireggs. The gen. Megachile comprises 

ue 
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Fig. 33. — CARPENTER BEE. 


the Leaf-cutters, which ent circular pieces from leaves, 
and with these make a honey-tight cell, which they build 


in holes excavated in trees or decayed wood, or in tlie | 


earth. The gen. Osmia includes the Mason-bees, which 
are bluish or green, have a circular, much incurved 
abdomen, and make their nests with sand in crevices. 

E (de.) [L.] (Myt) The name of a bull to which 

ivine honors were paid by the Egyptians, chiefly at 
Memphis. 

Apium, (G'pe-um.) (Bot) A gen. of plants, O. Apiacex, 
containing the Celery, A. graveolens, a poisonous plant 
in its native station, but which becomes an agreeable 
and wholesome vegetable when cultivated in gardens. 
There are many varieties, the best of which for salad is 
the Turkish, and for stewing, the Celeriac or turnip- 
rooted celery. 

Aplanatic, (ap-la-ndt'ik.) [Gr. a, without, plane, 
error.) (Opt) A name used to denote a lens so con- 

as to be free from spherical aberration. 

Apocaly pr (a-pók'a-l'ips.) [Gr apokalgpto, I dis- 
close.) (Seript.) The Greek name of the last book of 
the New Testament, termed in English KRerelatrons. 
It has been generally attributed to the apostle St. John, 
but some wholly reject it as spurious. On account of 
its metaphorical language, the A. has been explained 
differently by almost every writer who has ventured to 
expound it; and for the same reason it is one of those 
parts of the Bible which have furnished all sects with 
quotations to support their creeds 00 opinions " 

rpous, (ap-o-kahr'prüs.) r. apo, from, an 
fruit.) (Bot) Applied to pistils distinct from 
each other. 

Apocope, (o-pok'o-pe.) [From Gr. apoXopto, I cut off.) 


APO 


(Gram.) A figure by which the last letter or syllable of 
a word is 5 nr Jah) [F ó 
A rypha, (a re- rom Gr. apocrypto. to 
ide or bem ( Theol.) tne name given to certain 
Books which are supposed to be spurious, or not ac- 
knowledged as of divine origin, and therefore rejected 
from the canon of Scripture. 

Apocynace2, (a-po-si-ná/se£.) (Bot) The Dogbane 
tam., an O. of plants, all. Gentianales. A few species 
are found in cold climates, but by far the larger part 
are natives of warm or tropical latitudes, in tbe form of 
shrubs or trees, or twining planta, some of which are re 
markable for their beauty, as various species of Echites ; 
others for their poisonous properties, as Cerbera, which 
furnishes the Tanghin polson of rugs oso Arras a 
third set produce bark. having useful bitter and febri 
fugal properties, as species of the typical gen. Apocynwm. 

Apodal, (ap'o-dal Gr. a, priv., and pous—podos, a foot. | 
(Hal.) Applied to fishes without ventral fins, as many eels, 

Apodosis, 5 [From Gr. apedidomi, I un 
fold.) (het) The concluding portion of an entire 
exordium, or the application of a simile. 

Apogee, (ap'ojee.) ar. , from, and ge, the carth.] 
( Astron.) at point of the moon's orbit which lies 
furthest from the earth. The term is sometimes, but in- 
correctly, applied to the planets and to the sun. 

Apollinarians, ( -li-nü're-ans.) (Eccl. Hist.) A 
sect who denied the humanity of Christ as faras 
the soul, gere i its place to be — by the 
or Word of God. Apollinaris, their founder, was a 
bishop of Laodicea in the latter part of the fourth cen- 
tury; his doctrine was condemned by the council of 
Constantinople, 4. P. 381. 

Apollo, (a-polTo.) (Myt.) The god of the fine 
of medicine, music, poetry, and eloqnence, was a son 
Jupiter and Latona, who was also called Phæbus (bright 
or shining), and often styled Pythius, because his first 
great exploit was to slay with his arrows the serpent 
Python. He is usually represented as a beautiful 

oung man, crowned with laurel, and having in his 

and a harp or a bow and arrows. —( Fine Arts.) The 
Apollo Belvidere is a famous marble statue of Apollo, 
which was found among the ruins of Antium, 12] 
from Rome. It was purchased by Pope Julius II., while 
a cardinal, and removed by him when Pope to the 
Belvidere at the Vatican, whence its name. The left 
hand and the right fore-arm are modern restorations, 
The name of the sculptor is unknown, but it is thought 
to have been carved in the time of the Emperor Nero. 

Apollonius Tyanevs, (a-pol-lo'ne-us) a Pythago- 
rean philosopher, B. at Tyana, abt. the beginning of the 
Christian æra. He professed miraculous ers, was 
venerated for his wisdom, and consi by some a 
rival to Christ. D. at Ephesus, abt. 97 A. D. 

Apologue, (cp'o-log.) (Lit) A poetical fiction, the 
purpose of which is the improvement of morals. Some 
writers are of opinion that this term ought to be con- 
fined to that species of fable in which brutes or inani- 
mate things — us beasts or flowers - are made to speak. 

Apophasis, (a-pòf a-ss.) [Gr., a denial.) (het) A 

gure of speech, serving to insinuate that which the 
apeaker declines to state in full. 

Apopi thegm, or A rormkow, (?fp'o-them.) [Gr. apoph 

egma.) A short, laconic remark, pointed with a maral; 
a sententious precept, saying, or maxim. 

ä (a-péf’il-lit.) [Gr. apo, from, and 
phy on, a leaf.) (Afin.) A zoóolitic mineral with a 
amellar structure, the name of which has reference tg 
the way in which it exfoliates before the blow-pipe. It 
is a hydrated silicate of lime and potash, occurring in 
white or grayish square prisms. 

Apophysis, (a-pé/e-sis.) [Gr.,asprout.] (Anat.) A pro- 
jecting part or process of a bone. The various processes 
of the joints of the vertebre are thus named, with the 
addition of prefixes, bg Sar them. See VERTEBRA 

Apoplexy, (ap ee.) (From Gr. apoplésso, I strike 

own.] (Med.) A disorder in which, while the patient 
is suddenly deprived of the exercise of all the senses, 
and of voluntary motion, a strong pulse remains with a 
deep respiration, attended with a stertor, and the ap 
pearance of a profound sleep. Complete A. is produced 
by the pressure of blood (whether extravasated or not) 
upon the brain; and it is most usually found to accom- 
pany persons ofa full habit of body, who have a short neck 
and a system disposed to a too copious sanguinification. 

Apostasy, (a-pòs'ta-se.) [From Gr. aphistamai, I stand 
aloof.] A voluntary desertion from professed p 
ples or a party ; usually, the forsaking of one's religious 

A posteriori, (ah pee the latter 

osteriori, (a re. from the A 
(Eu. See A PRIORI, ) i 
A tle, (a-pós'À.) [From Gr. apostolos, an ped A 


elegate for the performance of some duty or 


APO 


chiefly, 


oles sent by Christ to teach the Gospel, 


in a Scriptural sense, one of the twelve diaci- 


postes Islands, the name of 12 islands in the 
trait of Magellan, at its entrance into the Pacific: 


MW., Lat. 549 3y’ S. 
Apostolic, (ap—re-Wl'ik.) or APOSTOLICAL, 
he earlier Christian Church Was called t] 
because at first the 
Papal Seo is called 


apostles conducted iit; 


(Boel. Hist. } 
16 4. Church, 


the A. Ne, Lecaune it is supposed to | 


have been founded by the Apostle St. Peter, — Phe 4. 


Symb, or Apusties' (eed, is 

Contains, in three 

Most of its clauses 

Ignatius; and the 

urg, is to be found 
t 


(a-póa'tro- f») [From Gr. 


the Lit- 


Ambrose, in the 


apostrephn, I 


turn aside. (Rhet) A figure whereby a person, either 


were present —(Gran.) A 
& word; as, sap’d for gated, 
Ao heons, (a-pótA'e-ó- ix. 
deify. 
had rendered valuatile 


e. 
Apo thesis, fe pothesis), 


(a- p =.) [Frou Gr. 


Apotome, 


118 appealed to, or addresse 
mark serving 


) [From Gr. 
ng the ancicote, deification of men who 


d, as if he 
to contract 


apothean, I 


[From Gr. apotithemi, I 
Surg.) The placing of a fractured 
tion it is intend a it should remain, 


limb 


(Au.) The difference ietween the greater and the less 


semitone, also, tho 
and the major semitone. — 

een two lines or quantities, 
Power. Thus, the diugonal of 
the sides is the A., and is equal 


commensu 


to v2 -]. 


e whole tone 
lifference be- 
rable only in 


a square minus one of 


Appalachian, % buT a, Ne. hn.) or ALLEGHANY 
OUNTAINS, a great mountain system of the U. States, 


Fanning wa Feneral direction fron, 


h 120% m., breudth ranging fr 
m. 
8. of that river, of Appalachian. 
Principal 

roper, and the Blue Mountains ; the 

- Part of Alabama, has an 
3.000 feet above 
into two chaing, the Chie! of which, trendii 
the (HtAx A. 


ently called, 
N. Carolina, 
ranges, one traversing the N. E. States ux 
a the other taking a W. course towa 
in Canada West. 
is known 
rs of this group are the 
Vania, the Green 
insin New Hampshire. 
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Mountain 


bva Sovereign for the 
younger 80n3; to 


failure of mule heirs, 


BW. to N E., 
he S shore of the gt 


N. of the Potomac it bears the naino of 


or 
Lawrence, 


m 90 to 150 
Alleghany ; 


These, again. form two 
Orat ranges, the Alleghany Mountains 
í frst, 
almost uniform elevation of 
in N. Pennsylvania, 


rising in the 


ig E., ends in 
The 


Mt. Buckley 


and bifurcates, in Virginia, into twy 


fur us Lower 
rds Kingston 
two ranges 
tying men- 
* in Pennsyl- 


AMountains in Vermont, and the White 


Mis- 


Pop. 16,0, 
pan-aj) [Fr.] The territorial patri- 


provision of 
the crown on 


PParatus, (ap-par-a'tus,) [L., from appurare, to pre- 


Pare.) A get of instrumenta or appliances 


the practica] working of any art; also, the 


à 
herally, anything which ig 


Perceptible t 
obvious 


intel ligence.. Muth. and As? 


Parent, ( ap-pair'ent.) [From L. appare, I appoar.] 


o the eves or 
ron.) Noting 


aspect certain things present to us, as distinguished 


yor substance; tks, 


& the horizon 
While the Teul 

éc. to be 
ea planet is 


inear vis 


We speak of 


of a planet, &c.— "he A. altitude ofa star 
tal angle caused by the line of 
altitude necessitates the etfect of paral- 
taken into Consideration —'he 4. 


Vision, 


düétineter 


ual angle to 


Wes e sides of ita disc; the real is a line connecting 
points.—The 4. or sensible horizm ig a plane at 


Dgents with the earth's SUI face 
ane parallel to the above, 


t of inneritance: or, first in 
ir apparent to a Crown, in contrad 

heir presunptive, 

Arraritiom. (ap-pa-rish'un.) I. 

to appear | 


— The circle of 4. signif 


NENNEN 


of the 


true horizon, on the other haud, is a 
Passing through the centre 


indefens; ble 


the line of succession ; 


istinction to 


apparitio, from ap- 
he emergence from ob- 
a star or other celestial luminary —uüuntithet- 


cs an iagi- 


Appendicitis, 


‘Appendix, (ap-pen'diks ) 


| Appleton 


A PPoggintura,( 


| Apposition 


| A Pprentice, (ap-prin'tis. ) 


Approximation, 


APP 39 


nary Ine within which the stars are always visible in 
any given latitude. 

(2p-pén M. bis.) 

vermiforin appendix (q. v. ). 
the entry of seeds er portions of food 
cavity of the appendix, 
Datural or remedial agencies, they are apt 
inflammation, inflanimation becomes so great 
as to rupture the walls of the appendix, food sub- 
discharged into the Peritoneal apace and 
Cause death. through inflammation of its tisnues. In 
Such case a surgical operation is necessary, tlie abdo. 
men being opened, and the ruptured appendix rewel 
Up OF removed by the Surgeon's knife, Appendicitis 
is now recoxuized aa & not infrequent disease, which 


is often fatal. 

L.] (Là) Any literary 
matter appeuded to a book to add to itx completeness, 
Or to supply deficiencies found in the body ot the work. 

Ap ben zel, fap-pent-ael", ) a canton of Switzerland, di- 
vided into two distinct republics: A.-Attsser-rhuden, ur 
Ad. Exterior, and A - Inner-rhoden, or A. Interior, United 
area, 152 sq. m. Nur fn, mountainous; Mont Sentis in 
the S. rising to the height of 8,22 ft. The Sittern is 
the chief river, Tens, Appenzell (the C.), Trogen, 
Gais, Herisan. Although Principally an agricultural 
country, it has some extensive textile manufactures, 
This canton rauks ax number 13 in the Holvetic Con- 
federation. Lp, 60,44]. 

Ap'pius Clau'dius, See VIRGINIA, 

Apple, (up B.) [A s. (pl) (Hot) See PYRUS. 

Ap'ple-berry. (Bot.) Ree BILLARDIERA, 

» DANIEL, (ip'pl-tun jan Atuerican Publisher, 
B. at Haverhill, Muss, in 1785, founded in N. York one of 
the largest houses in tho U. States, and one Which ia at 
the present time second to none In this country. D 184g. 

Ap'pieton, a village of Wisconsin, C. of Outagamie co., 
on Fox River, near the Grand Chute Rapida, 

Application, ( un.) The A. of A science to 
another is the use made of the Principles of the one in 
perf: eting the other: as in the 4. of algebra and geom- 
etry to tuechauics, &c.—( Med.) Anything administered, 
exterually or iuternally, by way of a remedy, 

% podyatoo' vith, ) From It, appog- 
giure, to recline on.) (CM. A small note which, placed 
just before another, borrows trum the latter half or a 
quarter of its value. 

A Ppomattox, (ap-po-nidftóks) in Virginia, & river 
havigable for large Vessels ax fur as Petersburg. It 
empties into the Jamen Kiver at City Point, Length 120 
In. — A SLB. central co., in which rises the above river; 
itt AS Clover Hiii. In 
this co., and at a place called Appamattoz Court- House, 
Was sicned, between Gen. Grant and (ren, Lee, the en- 
pitulation by whieh the Jatter anrrendered the Confed- 
erate army of N. Virginin, April 9, 1865, 

«Capp -zinh'un ) [From L. eppono, I put 
to.) (Gram) The JUXtaposition of two or More nouns, 
having reference to the one person or thing, without any 
intermediate copulative; as, Alexander, the cong neror, 

Appraising, . % pedz'ng.) [From Fr "ppreeier, to fix 
a price upon ] The valuation of property by competent 
persons duly licensed thereto, 

Apprehension, (agmpre-hén'shun.) [Prom L. appre 
henda, J seize] (Log) Same as PERCEPTION, 

[From Fr. apprendre, to 
learn.) A person who is bound by indentures or articles 
of agreement to & tradesman or artificer, to learn his 
business, 

Approaches, (ap-proch'es.) [From Fr. approcher, to 
come near.) (Furt) Covered Ways thrown up by the 
besiegerg, in order to get hearer a fortress Without being 
exposed to the fire of the garrison, 
Ppropriation, % e- un.) Theapplication 
of money or any other thing to a particular purpose, 
In the U. States, no ohe) can be drawn from the Trea. 
8ury, but in consequences of appropriations made by law 
(Conert. Art. I. a. 9-). Under this clause it is Necessary for 
Congress to appropriate money for the Support of the 
Federal KOvernment, aud in l 
it; and this is done annually by acts of A.—(Law.) The 
application of i 
debtor, to one or more of several debts, 

(ap-préke-i-md'ahun.) [From L. ap 

j Generally, the drawing near to 

A drawing nearer and nearer to a 

ught, but not eX pected to be arrived at. 

[Fr. a support. | ( Manége.) The appli- 

cation of the action of the bridle in the rider's hand. 

As, for instance, a horse haa no A. when he Cannot sufa 

fer the alizhtest contact of his mouth with the bit; and 

too much A, when he takes too great u hold upon the 
bit. — Poing d'A. (Ail.). A given point or centre for th, 
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formation of troops, or by which they are marched or 


deployed into line or column. 
A »pulse, more) rom L. an arrival.] 
g stron.) e approach of a planet towards a conjunc- 


tion with the sun or any of the fixed stars. 

Bppursennuce, (ap-pur'te-náns.) (Law.) Things be- 

onging to another thing as principal, and which pass 

as incidental to the principal thing. 

Apraxin, Fropor MATHEIEVITCH, (ah-prdk'sin,) a Rus- 
sian admiral, B. 1671, was one of the principal coadju- 
tors of Peter the Great in his projects of reform. D. 1724. 

April, (à'pri.) [Probably from L. aperire, to open, be- 
cause the earth, in tbis month, begins to open for the 
growth of plants. she fourth month of the year. 

A priori, (a priori) A posteriori, (a poste-ri-o'"- 
ri.) [L., from something before ; from something vo gd 
(Log.) Two styles of arguments, which may be define 
thus: An a priori argument is one based on admitted or 
incontrovertible premises; an a posteriori argument, 
one derived from the facts of the case itself. 

Apsides, or Apses, (ap’se-deez.) [The pl. of the follow- 
Ing.] 62 The two points of a planet's orbit in 
which it is at its greatest and least distance from the 
sun. The ine which joins them is called the line of 

apaides. 

apes or APSE, (ap’sis.) [Gr, a curvature.] (Arch.) 
he semicircular or polygonal 
termination to the choir or 
aisles of a church (Fig. 34). 

Apterous, pd scd ) (Gr. a, 
wanting, and pteron, a wing. | 
(Zul.) A term denoting insects 
without wings. 

Apuleius, Luctvs, (ah-pu-/2"- 
y"*,) a Platonic philosopher, B. 
at Madaura, Africa, in the 2d 
cent. The most celebrated of 
his works is the romance en- 
titled M hoses; or, the F 
Golden Ass, which has been 
translated into almost all the 


A 


Fig. 34 — APSIS. 
(Church of Daimeny, Scot 
land, a. b. 1150.) 


modern European languages. 
It appears to be a satire on the 
crimes, frauds, and follies of 
priests and magicians, and on 
the prevalent immorality of the age, while some have 
believed it was designed to uphold Paganism against 
Christianity. The beautiful story of Psyche forms one 
of the most fascinating portions of this singular work. 
Apulia, (ah-pü'le-ah,) or Puta, an anc. prov. of S. 
taly, now subdivided into the provs. Capitanata, Bari, 
Otranto, and part of Basilicata. 

Apure, a rah,) a river of 8. America, and one of 
the chief affluents of the Orinoco, rises in the Andes of 
New Granada, near Lat. 7° N., Lon. 72° W., and flowing 
generals E, joins the Orinoco in Lat. 19 40/ N., Lon. 
669 45’ W. Length 500 m. 

Apyrexin, (ap-y-rék sha.) [From Gr. a, without, and 
pyretos, a fever.] (Med.) The abatement or intermission 
of a fever. 

Aqua, (akwah.) [L.] Water. 

Aq uafortis, (-fdr'tis.) [L., strong water.] (Chem.) 
The popular name for nitric acid. 

Aquamarina, (-mah-rénah.) (Min.) A sea-green va- 
riety of emerald or beryl, much used for brooches. 

Aquambo, (ai-kwdm’bo,) a kingdom in the interior 
ot the Gold Coast of Africa, watered by the river Volta. 

m. uapim, (ah-Xwd-peem',) a country on the W. coast of 

frica, on the Gulf of Guinea, in abt. Lat. 6? N., Lon. 09, 

Aqua Re'gis,or Regia. (Chem.) A mixture of 1 part 
nitric acid, and 3 or 4 parts hydrochloric acid; so called 
from its power of dissolving gold, the king of metals. 

Aquarium, (a-kwá're-um.) [From L. aqua, water.] A 
small tank, usually of glass, for the maintenance of 
water plants and animals in a living state. Both ma- 
rine and fresh-water objects may be thus preserved for 
the study of their habits, mode of growth, &c. 

Aquarius, (-re-ws.) [L, the water-bearer.] (Ax. u) 

e constellation which forms the 11th zodiacal sigi 

—so termed because the sun passes through it in v a: 
and Feb, when the weather is generally rainy. 

Aquatic Plants, 55 (Bot) Plants whicn ' 
grow in water, which may be either running or stag- 
pant. In the former case they are called river plants ; 
in the latter, pond plants. Such as grow in the sea are 
called marine plants. 

Aquatinta, (-tin’tah.) [L. water, and tincta, 

ed.] (Fine Arts.) A kind of etc ing by which an effect 
ia produced similar to that of an Indian-ink drawing. 

Aqua Toffa’na. See AqUETTA. 

Aqua Vitse, (-vi'te.) L., water of life.] A name given 
to alcohol or ardent spirits, corresponding with the Fr. 
een de vie, or brandy, and the Ir. usquebaugh. 
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Benson (dk'we-dükt. ¶ Lat. aque-ductus, a channel 
or conveying water.] (Arch.) A construction of stone, 
&c., built to preserve the level of water, and to conve 
it, by a canal, from one place to another. Thereare 
under the ground, and others above it, supported by 
arches. The Roman A. were noble works; remains of 
them are found not only in Italy, but in other parts of 

Europe. 

Aqueous, (d'kwe-üs.) [From L. aqua, water.] Watery. 
— A. Humor. ( Anat.) The very limpid watery fluid which 
fills both chambers of the eye. — A. Rocks. (Geol.) 
Rocks derived from the action of water. 

Aquetta, (ah-kwittah.) [It, little water.] A cele 
brated poison used by the Romans during the pontifi- 
cate of Alexander VII. It was probably a preparation 
of arsenic, and was also known under the name of Aquc 
Toffana, from a woman of the name of Toffana, or To 
fania, who prepared it at Naples. 

Aquifolinaceze, (a-kire-f/o-le-d'/se£.) (Bot) An O. oi 
evergreen trees or shrubs, all. Gentianales, connecting 
the monopetalous with the pol ypetalous subclasses. The 
whole of the species are either shrubs or trees, and 
scattered over most parts of the world. lez, Prinos, 
and Cussine are the commonest genera. 

Aquila, (dkce'lah.) [L., an eagle.) See EAGLE. — 
(Astron.) One of Ptolemy's northern constel., situated 
above, and adjacent to, Capricornus and 1 

Aquila, (ah-kwe'lah,) a fortified city of S. Italy, C. of a 
p. of same name, on the Aterno, 58 m. N.E. of Roma, 
Pop. 16,582. 

Aquilarincere, (-rea'sec.) (Bot) A small O. of In- 
dian plants, all. Rhamnales, secreting a fragrant resin. 
The species are little known. 


Aquilegia. (dk-we-lč'je-ah.) (Bot.) The Columbines, 


a gen. of herbaceous perennial planta, O. Ranunculacea, 
remarkable for the curious structure of their flowers, 
which have 5 petals produced backwards into long hollow 
tubes,either straight or curved inwards towardsthe axis. 

uinas, (a-kici/nas,) St. Tuomas, one of the greatest 
of the scholastic philosophers, surnamed the * Angelic 

Doctor,’ and the ‘Angel of the Schools,’ B. in 1227, en- 

tered the Dominican order, and, atter studying under 

Albertus Magnus at Cologne, accompanied him to Paris, 

where, after being made doctor of theology, he gave 

himself up to preaching and teaching. D. on his way 
to the Council of Lyona, 1274, was canonized by John 

XXII. in 1323, and declared a doctor of the church by 

Pius V. in 1567. His chief work is the Summa Theologis, 

one of the grandest monuments of human thought in 

the Middle Ages. One of the leading doctrines of A. 

and of his followers, the Thimm ists, is that of grace and 

predestination, and this was controverted by Duns 

Scotus and his followers, the Scotists. 

Aquitaine, (ak-we-tin’,) the anc. name of a large p. 
of France, afterwards called Guienne, and now forming 
the depts. of Gironde and Lot-et-Garonne, 

Arn, (ü'rah.) (Zovl.) A gen.of birds, fam. Fxittacidæ. 

Arabat, (TONGUE or,) (dr'a-bat,)) in the Crimea, a nar- 
row slip of sandy land, 70 m. long, and abt. 2,000 ft. 
wide, which divides the Sivash, or Stagnant Sea, from the 
sea of Azoff. 

Arabesque, (dr'a-bésk,) or MonesqvE. (Fine Arts.) A 
style of decoration, in which flowers, fruits, curved 
lines, Ke, are whimsically painted or sculptured in 
combination. The Moors and Arabians rejected the 
representations of human and animal forms, but in 
modern arabesques these are usually introduced. Ra- 
phael painted some beautiful A. in the Vatican. 

Arabia, (a-rá/be-ah.) (Turk. Arabistan.) The most W. 
of the three great peninsulas of 8. Asia, between Lat 
129 40’ and 340 N., aud Lon. 329 30’ and 60° E. It is 
bounded N. by Turkey in Asia, E. by the Persian Gulf 
and Sea of Oman, 8. by the latter and Indian Ocean, 
and W. by the Red Sea. On the N. E. it is connected 
with Egypt by the Isthmus of Suez, and is divided into 
two parts by the tropic of Cancer. Length from N. to 
S. abt. 1,500 m.; average breadth 800 m.; estim. area, 
1,200,000 sq. m. Ptolemy subdivided this country into 
A. Petram (* A. the Stony), A. Feliz (* Araby the Blest’), 
und Arabia Deserta ; the first comprising its N.W. por- 
“ton, with the peninsula of Sinai between the gulfs of 
tuez und Akabah; the second, the territory along the 
^ and S. coasts; and the last, all the rest of its ex- 
tent; but this partition is unknown to the inhab. and 
to Arabian geographers. Its native &ubdivisions are 
the Bahr-el-Tour-Sinai (Desert of Mount Sinai), in the 
N. W.; the IId (Land of Pilgrimage), Tehama, and Fe- 
men, along the Red Sea; Hadramaut, skirting the In- 
dian Ocean; Oman (comprising the Muscat dominions) 
at its E. extremity; El-Hassa-Lachsa, or Bahrein, on 
the Persian Gulf; and lastly, Nejd, comprising all the 
centre of the peninsula, The great desert zone, which 
stretches through Africa and Asia, comprises the greater 
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part of A., on which account much of the country is Ara'bian Gulf, (anc. Arabicus Sinus.] The RED SEA, g. v. 
unknown. Its centre, in so far as explored by Euro- Arabian Sea, a large expanse in the Indian Ocean, 


peans, is found to be table-land, attaining in some places 
an elevation of 8,000 ft., sloping N.E. from a mountain 


extending from the peninsula of Hindostan on the E. 
to Arabia on the W., a distance of abt. 1,500 m. 


chain prolonged from the Syrian Lebanon down to the | Arabic Figures, (dr’a-bik,) the numeral characters 


Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, whence another chain extends | 


N.E. parallel with the ocean as far as Oman. Granite, 


flanked by limestone, forms the basis of these moun- | Ar’abie Een hae ge 
Hy which are In general from 3,000 to 4,000 ft. high. | Arabis, (dr'a-bis.) (B 
ANN. 


from the Héjaz to the Euphrates, is a continuous 
plain of moving sands, and a similar region occupies 


most of the S. half of the peninsula; mountain ranges | 
in various directions traverse the central plateau, and | 


States on rocky 


now used in arithmetic. They were borrowed from the 
Arabians, and introduced into Europe abt. the 11th cent 
See ARABIA. 
ot.) A gen. of plants, O. Brassica- 
cem. The See can A. Canadensis, found in the W. 
lls, 2-3 ft. high, with small white 
flowers in June, is remarkable for its long, drooping 
pods, which resemble a curved sword-blade. 


the &.E. coast is lined by mountains attaining an alti- Aracan, or AERACAN, (dr’a-kan,) a fortified city of Fur- 


tude of 5,000 ft.; the shores are generally bare and un- 


inviting, and a deficiency of water is almost universal ; 
but wherever a spring is found, there is most luxuriant 
vegetation. The climate is the driest in the world, and 
the heat is excessive in the plains, but temperate in 
the mountainous regions of Yemen and Hadramaut, 
and the winters are rigorous in the elevated regions of 
the Nejd. The simoom, or samiel, the hot wind of the 


ther India, British pres. of Bengal; Lat. 200 35’ N., 
Lon. 939 15’ E. Fop. 9,000. 


Arncere, (a-rd’seé.) (Bet.) An O. of plants, all. Arales, 


having flowers arranged upon a spadix, enclosed withim 
aspathe. In hot countries they sometimes become ar- 
borescent. They commonly arise from a fleshy under- 
ground tube, from which an eatable feecula is procured 
by washing away the acrid matter. 


desert, blows from the interior towards the coast in all Arachis, (dr’a-kis.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. Fubaceæ, 


directions. The horse, which has been carefully bred 
bere for several thousand years, forms an important 
branch of traffic. The wild ass of the desert is re- 
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Fig. 35. — ARABIAN BEDOUIN. 


nowned for size and strength. The camel is the prin- 

beast of burden. and the breed of Oman is cele- 
trated for its beauty and swiftness. The inhabitants 
settled around the coast appear to be of a distinct origin 
from the Bedouins or true Arabs, who are the tradi. 
tionally reputed descendants of Ishmael, and wander 
with their flocks and herds, dwelling in tents, and sub- 
sisting partly by plunder. The Wahabees, who form 
a distinct sect of Mohammedans, occupy the interior 
of the country, having subjected a great 
to their dominion at the commencement of the present 
century. Agricultural processes are very rude, and 


manuf. perhaps at a lower ebb than in any other semi- 
civil country. In spite of the backward condition 
of the pop., the trade of A. is considerable, and large 


quanti of merchandise are brought by caravans and 
by sea from all the surrounding countries, partly for 
internal consumption, and partly for distribution 
among the numerous pil s and merchants who re- 
sort to the holy cities of Mecca and Medina. Mocha 
and Lohein are centres of a large coffee-trade. Muscat 
and Aden have of late years n to eminence as en- 
trepóts for the trade with India and the Persian gulf. 
Djedda, the port of Mecca, is the other prin. commercial 
town. A part of A.is under Egyptian rule ; other parts 
compose the imaumats of Muscat and Yemen, the first- 
named of which is a state of some consequence. The 
rest of the country is shared among an uncertain 
number of petty states. The govt. of the Bedouins is 

patriarchal in each of the numerous tribes. The 
religion of the country is Islamism, which had its ori- 
(€ towards the end of the 6th cent., replacing the 


prevailing forms of worship. — The Arabic language, 
called vulgar, 


the S.E. of Asia, being among the most widely spread 
on the globe. literary Arabic is still used in the 
liturgy of all Mussulmans. It was long the language 


the 
the richest of all the ancient nations of the East. 
Pop. 12,000,000, 


Arachnida, (a-rdk'ni-dah.) 


rtion of it | 


having the common property of thrusting its fruits into 
the ground before maturation: hence they are called 
earth-nuts, ground-nuts, or underground kidney-beans. 
(Gr. arachné, a spider.] 
(Zoöl.) An O. of articulate animals considered distinct 
from the true Insecta. They are wingless, have a head 
which is not usually distinct from the thorax, 

four pairs of legs, and the antenne are modified into a 
prehensile or mandibuliform apparatus. To this O. be- 
long the Spiders (Araneida), the Scorpions ( P"edipalpi), 
the Mites (Acarina), and some minute parasites, such as 
the Mange-mite and the Itch-mite. 


Arachnoides, eer cath From Gr. arachné, a 


spider, and eidos, form.] (Anat. he name applied to 
various membranes, as the tunic of the crystalline hu- 
mor of the eye, the external lamina of the pia mater, 
and one of the coverings of the spinal marrow. 


Arad, (OLD and NEW.) (ór'ód,) two cities of Hungary, 


separated by the river Maros, 59 m. E. S. E. of Szegedin. 
Old A. is one of the greatest cattle-markets in the king- 
dom, and New A. is celebrated for its fortress used as a 
state prison for Austrian political offenders. Pop. of 
both towns, 31,878. 


Arago, FRANÇOIS JEAN DOMINIQUE, ren e cele- 


brated French astronomer and natural philosopher, n. at 
Estagel, near Perpignan, 1786. At the age of 23 he was 
elected a member of the Acad. of Sciences and professor 
at the Ecole Polytechnique ; and was director of the Ob- 
servatory of Paris from 1830 till his death. Asan astron- 
omer, A. has achieved a world-wide reputation. Without 
enumerating all his great discoveries, mention must be 
made of his determination of the diameters of the plan- 
ets; the discovery of polarization by colors; that of 
rotatory magnetism ; and of the Polarisco D. 1853. 


Aragon, (dr’ra-gon,) à former kingdom of Spain, and 


previous to 1833 one of the provinces into which the 
Spanish monarchy was divided, lies between Lat. 40° 
and 439 N., and now forms the provinces of Huesca, 
Teruel, and Saragossa. The kingdom of A., founded in 
1034, was united to the crown of Castile by the mar- 
riage of its queen Isabella with Ferdinand the Catholic, 
in 1474. Pop. 891,057. 


| Aragonite, (dr/ra-gon-it) (Originally found in Ara- 


gon.| (Min.) A carbonate of lime. It is harder than the 
common variety, has a higher sp. gr., and crystallizes 
in hexagonal prisms instead of rhombohedral forms, 


Araguaya, (-givd'yah,) or ARAGUAY, a large river of 


Brazil, rises in the Serra Sciada; Lat. 18° 10’ 8., Lon. 
519 30’ W.; and joins the Tocantins at Sad Joie. 
Length, 1,000 m. 


Aral, (á'ral,) an inland sea of Asia, territory of Ki 


hi 
between Lat. 43° and 47° N., and Lon. 58° and 618 
E., being the most extensive lake in the E. hemisphere 
next to the Caspian, from which it is distant 200 m. E. 
Area. Estim. at 23,300 sq. m. Estim. height above the 
Caspian, 117 feet. It is shallow, contains numerous 
islands, and receives the Oxus and Jaxartes on the 8. 
and E.; but as it has no outlet, it is kept at its level 
solely by the evaporation from its surface. Its watef 
is salt; coasts flat and sandy, and destitute of towns. 


Arales, (ah-rah'leez.) (Bot.) An alliance of plants, clase 


Endogens, in which are found the lowest structure 
known among flowering plants. It includes the O. 
Pistiaceæ, Typhacese, Aruces, and Pendanacex. 


Arnlincese, (dr-al-i-a/se-é.) (Bot.) An O. of plants, all. 


Im bel lales, differing from the O. Apiaceæ only in having 
more than two parts in their fruits. The shoots of Are 
lia nudicaulis are used in N. America like sarsaparilla. 
The celebrated Rice paper of the Chinese (o name of 
which originated in a mistake) is a material employed 
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for various fancy articles, and is the pith of the water- 
plant Aralia papyrifera. The * is cut round and 
round from the outside towards the centre with a sharp 
knife, and is then made flat by pressure. 


Aramaic, (dr-a-má'/ik.) An ancient language, probably 


tlie root of the whole family of Semitic tongues, and now 


almost entirely died out, was spoken in Syria, Bab) lo- 
| Arbitration, (d wi) or AKBITRAMENT., 


nia, and Mesopotamia, collectively called Arama. 
Aramid:e, npe (Zoél.) A fam. of birds, O. 
Grallatores, including the Courlan, or Crying Bird, 


Aramus gijanteus,) of Florida and the W. Indies, which | 


about 27 inches long. 


ARO 


Arbil. or Er’sit, [anc. Arbela,] a town of Asiatic Tur 
key, 40 m. E. by S. of Mosul. Here Alexander the 
Grext obtained his final and decisive victory over Darius 
B.C. 331. Zop. 6,000. 

Arbiter, (chr betur,)or ARBITRATOR. (Law.) A person 
appointed by the magistrate, or chosen by the parties 
to decide any point or difference; an umpire, 

[From L 


«rbüror, Yaward.| "he hearing aud determination oi 
a cause between contendin; parties, by some person 
or persons agreed upon, and whose decision is termed 
an award. 


Araneidze, (a-răn'ile.) (Zodl.) The Spiders, a fam. Arbor Day. An anrual day for the voluntary | lant- 


containing pulmonary arachnida, which have palpi re- 
sembling feet, with no forceps at the end, or at most 
terminated in the females by a little hook. Their 
frontal chelicerw (Forceps-antennæ or Mandıbles) con- 
sist of a single joint armed with a claw, perforated near 
the apex for the 
transmission of 
venom. The ab- 
domen consists 
of one piece, and 
at the posterior 
end are situate 
the perforated 
prominences 
called spinner- 
es through 
which the lines 
issue that form 
the web. At the 
anterior end of 
the underside of 
the abdomen are 
placed the res- 
piratory aper- 
tures. The eyes 
are simple, not 
compound, and 
are 2,6, or 8 in number. The females are usually larger. 
Their eggs are laid in clusters, and are usually protected 
by some sort of nest or cocoon made of web. The young 


Fig. 36. — GARDEN SPIDER, 
(Epeira diadema.) 


ing of trees by the people und by school children. I: 

was inaugurated in Nebraska in 1874; since then 4: 

ain and Territories have established annual Abe 
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Arborescent, (dr-bór-cseut.) [From L. arboresco, 1 
grow like a tree.) Designating such things as resem-' 
ble trees; as, arborescent plants. 

Arbor Scientin, (-si-cn'li-e.) [L., the tree of knowl. 
edge.] A general scheme or means of dissemination of 
kuowledge or scientific information. 

Arboriculture, (cr-bore-kūl ger.) (Agric.) The art 
er modes of cultivating and periecting trees, shrubs, 
and vines for fruit-bearing, ornament, hedges, shelter, 
und artificial forests. 

Arbor Vite. (%) [L., the tree of life.) (Bot.) See 
TRUJA.—(Anat.) The cortical substance of the cere- 
bellum, so disposed that when cut transversely it ap- 
pears ramified like a tree. 

Arbroath, (ir'bróth,) or ABERBROTHWICK, a seaport 
and nianufacturing town of Scotland, co. Forfar, on the 
N. Ses, 16 m. N. E. of Dundee. Pop. 18,510. 

Arbutus, (arb tus) (Dot) The Strawberry-tree, a 
gen. of beautiful evergreen shrubs, bearing a fruit not 
unl:ke the strawberry. 

Are, (rk) [From L. arcus, a bow.] (Math) A circle, 
an cliipse, or any other section of a regular curve. 

Arende, (ir-kid'.) [Fr., from L. arcus, a bow.) (Arch.) 
A series of arches of any form, supported on pillars, as 
in the cloisters of the old monasteries and religious 
houses, 


do not undergo any proper metamorphoses, but they Arend. (dr-kd-de’.) A fam. of mollusks, O. Lamelli- 


change their integument several times before they ar- 
rive at maturity. Spiders are found in all parts of the | 
world, the number of species being very great. All| 
the spiders that do not roam about in search of prey 
weave webs of more or less compact tissue, and varying | 
in form according to the species, where insects upon | 
which they feed may become entangled (Fig. 36). As 
soon as an insect is caught in the wel, the spider, hith- 
erto in a covert at one corner, rushes towards his vic- 
tim, and endeavors to pierce him, distilling iuto the 
wound a prompt and fatal poison. Some species pos- 
sess the poisonous matter in such quantity that their 
attack is dreaded by man. The numerous American 
species are well described by Hentz. | 

Aranjues, (-hoo'eth,) (anc. 4ra-Jovis] a town of Spain, | 
in N. Castile, on the Tagus, 28 m. 8. S. E. of Madrid. It 
contains a magnificent palace of the Spanish monarchs. į 
Pop. 11,562. 

JE i kag ge ah-rap'ah-hóz,) a tribe of N. American 
Indians, E. of the Rocky Mountains. 

Arapaima, (dr-a-pi’ma.) (Zoöl.) A genus of mala- 
copterygious fishes, nearly allied to the Clupeid#, and 
containing the largest known fresh-water fish in the 
world, being sometimes found 18 feet in length, in the 
Rio Negro, 8. America. 

Ararat, Mount.) (drah-rat,) [Turk. Agri-dagh; 
Armen. Masis,] a famous mountain of Armenia, and the 
culminating point of W. Asia, at the point of junction 
of the Russian, Turkish, and Persian empires, on the 
N.W. of the prov. 3 85 miles N. NW. of Khoi; 
Lat of principal summit 42’ N., Lon. 44° 35' E. Its 
N.W. peak has an elevation of 17,230 ft. above sea-level. 
A. is commonly held to be the place where the Ark 
rested after the Flood. 

Arns, Jeren ane ae a river of Armenia, rising 
near /at. 41° 30’ N., Lon. 41°10’ E. It flows E., and 

ns (he Kur, 60 m. W. of its mouth in the Caspian. 
h 420 m. 

Araucania, (ah-raw-ka'ne-ah,) an independent terri- 
tory of S. America, between Lat. 37° and 39° 8., and 
Lon. 70 and 75? W. No aboriginal race in America has 
so boldly and successfully resisted Europeans as the 
Araucanians, who are still independent of the Chilians, 
though the latter claim the nominal sovereignty of 
their country. 

Araucaria, (araw-ká're-ah.) (Bot) A gen. of trees, 
O. Pinacer 


Aranre, (ahrow'ra.) a town of Venezuela, 60 m. E.N. 
E. of Truxillo; Lat. 9? 17' N., Lon. 69° 28’ W. Z'up. 11.11. 


branchíata, embracing acephala which have the shell 
regular, with a strong epidermis, and the hinge with a 
row of comb-like teeth ; as, the Leda li 

Arcadia, ede a p. or nomarchy of Greece, 
in the centre of the Morea ; area, 1,600 sq. m. The 
country is mountiinous, and affords excellent pastur- 
age. Nov, as in antiquity, the principal business of 
the inhabitants is agriculture, whence the pastoral 
poets have sel ted A. for the theatre of their fables, and 
made it to appear asa paradise, although it was far from 
deserving this character. : 

Arcadius, (codes) the elder son of Theodosius the 
Great, B. 383, \uherited from his father the empire of 
the East, with Byzantium for his capital. He wasa 
weak prince, ind was controlled by his empress, Eu- 
doxia, D. 408. 

Arcanum, ard“, pl. AnCA'NA.. [L., a secret.} 
Among the oll philosophers, alchemista, êc., any 
remedy, the secret of which was carefully kept con- 
cealed in order t» enhance its value. 

Are-bou'tant. r.] (Arch.) Same as FLYING-BUT- 
TRESS, q. t. 

Arcesilaus, (d> saw) a Greek philosopher, who 
founded the Second or Middle Academy, B. in Kolia, 
abt. 316 U. c. He raaintained that truth is unattainable 
by man, and reje ted as false and delusive the testi- 
mony of the senses. D. 241 B. c. 

Arch, (ahrch.) (Gr. archos, chief.) A syllable, prefixed 
toanother word, to denote the highest degree of its kind, 
whether good or bad; as, archangel, archduke, arch- 
bishop, arch-fiend, e. Many of the highest offices in dif- 
ferent empires have this syllable prefixed to them. 

Arch. [L.arcus.| (Arch., A building in form of a curve, 
A. are either circular, elliptical, or straight. — Pointed A. 
are usually described by two segments on the sides of a 
supposed triangle. When this triangle is equilateral, it 
is an equilateral A.; when acute, a lancet A.; and wher 
obtuse. a drop A. — ei A. consist of a semi-ellipsis, 
and Fave commonly a keystone and imposts; they are 
usua ly described by workmen on three centres. — 
Strai jh! A. (as they are improperly called) are used over 
doors and windows, They have, both above and below, 
plain, straight edges, which are parallel; but the ends 
and joints point towards a centre. The term A. is pe- 
culiarly used for the space between the two piers of 
a bridge, for the passe of water, vessels, &c. It is not 
known in what country the A. was first invented; it is 
not found in any really ancient Egyptian building. 
por Was it used in the early Greek temples, &c. Ite 
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value was soon perceived by the Romans; for we find 
it in the Cloaca Mazima, the great common sewer of 
ancient Rome, con- 
structed, most proba- 
bly, in the time of the 
Tarquins. The pointed 
arch was introduced 
in the Middle Ages 
ig. 37). — DIURNAL 
. (Astron.) That 
part of a circle de- 
scribed by the heav- 
enly body betwoen its 
rising and setting. 
The rocturnal A.is that 
which is described 
between its setting 
and rising. — TRIUM- 
PHAL ARCH. ( Arch.) A 
stately gate adorned 
with sculpture, in- 
scriptions, Åc., gen- 
erally consisting of 
three A., that in the 
centre being higher 
than the others; an- 
cientiy erected in 
honor of those who 
had deserved a tri- 
umph. The most re- 
markable of these edifices still existing are the arch of 
Augustus at Rimini; that of Trajan at Beneventum; 
and those of Constantine and Titus at Rome. The most 
remarkable modern T. A. is the Arc de D Etoile, at Paris, 
erected to commemorate the victories of Napoléon I. 
Arch:zeolozy. (ir-Xe-2l/o-je.) [From Gr. archaios, an- 
cient, and treatise. e study or science of 
antíquities. 
Archaism., (4r'ka-izm.) [From Gr. archaios, olden.] An 
antiquated term or mode of expression. 
Archangel, (drk-dn’je/,) a commercial city of Russia, 
C. of a govt. of same name, on the Dwina, near its 
mouth in the White Sea; Lat. 64° 32’ 8" N., Lon. 40° 
33’ E. It is built of wood, and has au extensive com- 
y established for commerce and herring fishing. 
ing to the rigor of the climate, its port is open 
only from July to Sept. Exp. Timber, hemp, tar, flax, 
hides, tallow, &c. Pop. 30,156. 
Archbishop, (-^ish'up.) ( Eccl. Hist.) A metropolitan 
having several suffragan bishops under him. 
Archdeacon, een.) (Ecl. Hist.) In the Episco- 
Church of England, an ecclesiastical officer next 
ow a bishop in rank. Every diocese has one, and 
the majority more. They are usually appointed by 
their diocesans, but their authority is independent. 
Archduke, (4rch'dik.) (From Ger. erz, chief, and 
It. — duke.] (Her.) A title first assumed by the 
dukes Austria in 1158, and which is now borne by 
the sons of the emperors of Austria. 
Archelaus, (ar-ke-ld’us,) a king of Judea, son of 
Herod the Great, was appointed heir by tho will of his 
father, but his claim being disputed by his brother, 
Herod Antipas, A. went to Rome abt. 1 a. D., when 
A tus Cæsar divided the kingdom, giving to A. 
Judea proper, Samaria, and Idumea. He was ban- 
ished by Augustus for his cruelty, 7 a. D. 
Archela'us, king of Macedon, natural son and succes- 
sor of Perdiccas II., was a liberal patron of literature 
and arts, and pus favored, among others, Euripides 
2 EET ( : 398 10 
rehery, (ärch ure.) E 
Fr. ec iade the drawing 
ofthe bow.] (Mü.) The art 
of shooting with the bow and 
arrow. Since the introduc- 
tion of gunpowder, the arrow 
has ceased to be employed as 
an effective weapon; but in 
former times it was reckoned 
of the utmost importance to 
the military strength of a 
nation. The Swiss and the 
British (Fig. 38) were famous 
archers. A. has been revived 
in modern timos as a - 
time, and is largely . 
throughont Great Britain, in 
Switzerlaud, and in some 
parts of Germany. The die- Fig. 38.-ENGLISH ARCHER. 
tance to which an arrow can (15th century.) 
be sent by a good archer is 
from 209 to 250 * 
Archetype, (ár'ke-tip.) (Gr., from arché, an origin, and 


Fig. 31. 
POINTED ARCH, A. D. 1220. 


Archipelago, ( yeas, ( Geog.) 


Architecture, (-tckt-yur.) 
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typos, : type.] The first model of a work, which is copied 
when the work is executed.—( Comp. Anat.) The plan or 
scheme of structure to which, in the opin'on of some, 
organic beings, existing and extinct, variously approx- 
imate. Thus an 4. vertebrate skeleton has been de- 
scribed, which the skeletons of all known vertebrata 
shadow forth without being completely possessed by 
any.— The Archetypal World, among Platonists, means 
the world as it existed in the idea of God, before tho 
visible creation. 


Archil, (a7ki/,) OncntL, and Cupnrar. 


i kre A A 
violet-red dye, obtained from many species of lichens, 
but principally from those belonging to the gen. Roc- 
cella. It is chiefly used to improve the dye of other 
colors, and to give richness and brilliancy tothem. The 
coloring matter is due tothe chemical principle orcine. 


Archimedes, (or-ké-me'dééz,) the most celebrated 


mathematician among the ancients, was a native of 
Syracuse, and related to King Hieron. He was equally 
skilled in the sciences of astronomy, geometry, mechan- 
ics, hydrostatics, and optics. The combination of pul- 
leys for raising heavy weights, the Archimedean screw, 
a sphere to represent the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
&c. were invented by him; but his genius for invention 
was never more signally displayed than in the defence 
of his native city, when besieged by Marcellus; al- 
though the well-known story that among other aston- 
ishing novelties he produced a burning-glass composed 
of reflecting mirrors, by which he fired the enemy's 
fleet, is most likely a fiction of later times, no mention 
of such a circumstance occurring earlier than the 12th 
cent. At length, however, the city was taken by 
storm, and A.,then in his 74th year, was among the 
slain, B. c. 212. 


Archimedes, (Principle of.) (Phy.) “A body 


immersed in a liquid, loses a part of its weight equal to 
the weight of the displaced liquid.” This principle, 
which is the basis of the theory of immersed and float- 
ing bodies, is called the Principle of Archimedes, after 
the discoverer. 

A term now 
generally applied to such tracts of sea as are interspersed 
with many islands; as, the Malay, or Eastern A. It 
was formerly restricted to the numerous islands of the 
JEgean Sea, or that part of the Mediterranean lying 
between Asia Minor and Greece. 


Architect, (ir ke-(kt.) [From Gr. archos, chief, and 


tekton, a aot One skilled in architecture; a de- 
signer and «uperintending constructor of P 
5 architectura.) e art 
of inventing and drawing designs for buildings, or the 
science which teaches the method of constructing any 
edifice for use or ornament. It is divided into civil, 
military, and naval, according as the erections are for 
civil, military, or naval purposes; and, for the sake of 
convenience, other divisions are sometimes introduced. 
Civil A. appears to have been among the earliest inven- 
tions, and its works have been commonly regulated by 
some principles of hereditary imitation. Whatever rude 
structure the climate and materials of any country 
have obliged its early inhabitants to adopt for their 
temporary shelter, the same structure, with all its 
prominent features, has been afterwards in some meas- 
ure kept in view by their refined and opulent posterity. 
To Greece we are indebted for the three principal orders 
of A. the Doric, the Jonic, and the Corinthian; Rome 
added the Tuscan and the Composite, both formed out of 
the former. Each of these orders hasa icular ex- 
pression; so that a building "e As rude, solid, neat, 
delicate, or gay, according as the Tuscan, the Doric, the 
Ionic, the Corinthian, or the Composite is employed. 
The columns of the several orders are easily distin- 
guishable by the ornaments that are peculiar to their 
capitals; but the scientific difference consists in their 
proportions. The Tuscan order is characterized by its 
simplicity and strength. It is devoid of all ornament. 
The Doric is enlivened with ornaments in the frieze 
and capital, and the shaft is often fluted. The Ionic is 
ornamented with the volute scroll, or spiral: its orna- 
ments are in a style between the plainness of the Doric 
and the richness of the Corinthian. The Corinthian is 
known by its capital being adorned with two sorts of 
leaves, between which rise little stalks, of which the 
volutes that support the highest part of the capital are 
formed. The Composite is nearly the same as the 
Corinthian, with an addition of the Ionic volute. In 
their private buildings the Roman architects followed 
the Greeks; but in their public edifices they far sur- 
passed them in gorgeous magnificence. During the 
Dark Ages which followed the destruction of the Roman 
empire, the classic A. of Greece and Rome was lost sigh. 
of, or most unskilfully copied; but was again revived 
by the Italians at the time of the restoration of letters 
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Architrave, (ar Re- trdr.) [Gr. archos, the chief, and 

2 (Arch.) Aude part of an order which 
lies immediately upon the capital of the column, being 
the lowest member of the entablature. It is metimes 
called the epistylium Gr. epi, upon, and stylos, #olumn |]. 


it ultimately exhibited grandeur and splendor, with 
the most accurate execution. The Saron and Norman 
styles were so called because they were respectively used 
by the Saxons in England before the Conquest, and by 
the Normans after it, in the building of their churches, 
The Suzon employed the semicircular arch, which 
seems to have been borrowed from the Romans. It was 


longing toa state, community, family, or city. 
Archivol f, (d keit.) [From L. arcus vol c. 
turned arch.) (A rch.) The inner contour of an arch, or 


of the arch-stones, and bearing upon the imposts, 
Archon, (&r'kon.) [Gr., a ruler.] (Ane, Hist.) One of the 

chicf magistrates of the city and commonwealth of 

Athens. At first the A. succeeded to the kings, and had 


eod “long and short." The walls were often deco- 
ratedexternally with flat vertical strips of stone, slightly 

rojecting, "es d somewhat resem bling pilasters, There 
E scarcely any one example containing all the pecu- 
liarities of this style; nor, indeed, is there a certainty 


Arc-Light. A brilliant light emitted by the white 
hot points of two pieces of carbon when used as th« 
electrodes of & Powerful voltaic battery, d 
storage battery, or other current producer. It first 
came into practical use in the employment of the 


ynamo as a source of current, and enorm 
it. The Norman was at first very rude and heavy ; its extended in employment for the lighting of stree 
walls were very thick and generally without buttresses light-ho rooms, ete., within twent 4 
The arches, both Within and without, were semi- 3 years 


ployed, and they are rapidly replacing gas as a Street 
illumipant. 
Arctic Exploration. For centuries past efforts 


the cornice; neither spires nor pinnacles were em-] have been made to penetrate the mystery of the Arctic 


pred. The imposts of the doors, &., were Inassive 


Nordenskjold, in those of Asia Those of Franklin, 
Greely and De Long were notable for the misfortunes 


It is, however, Supposed by some to be of Saracenic 
origin, and to have been introduced by the Crusaders, 
This style may be divided into— ]. Early Complete 
Gothic, with its subdivisions of Lancet, and Geometri- 
cal Decorated; and 2. Late Complete Gothic, with its 
subdivisions, the Flowing, Plam ant, or Curvilinear 
Style, and the Perpendicular continuous style. The 
employment of the ogive in place of circular forms in 
the windows first marks the transition from one of 
these subdivisions to the other. The perpendicular 
style is confined to Great Britain; on the Continent, 
“the flamboyant Style" was contemporaneous. Dur- 
ing the latter part of the 16th cent., the pointed style 
assumed the form termed “the Elizabethan,” or 
“Tudor;” in the latter examples of which the Italian 
much mingled, The pointed style is distinguished 


Arc'tic Ocean, or Nonruknx Icy Sra, is that of 
the Ocean which extends from the Arctic circle, Lat. 669 
30% N., to the N. Pole; it washes the whole of the N. 
coasts of Euro „Asia, and America, and communicates 
on the N.W, of Kuropo with the Atlantic; and on the 
N.E. of Asia with the Pacific by Behring Strait. It 
forms the White Sea in Europe, and the gulfs of K 
Obi, and Yenesei, in Siberia; in N, America, where it 
takes the name of the Polar &a, it forms Baffin’s Pay, 
During winter ice extends in every direction round the 
pole, covering a Space of from 3,000 to 4.000 m. in diam- 
eter; and even during the four months of summer, the 

Surface of this sea is at the freezing-point, Icebergs 
and fields of ice are continually drifting S. into the At. 
lantic, — the former sometimes extending to 100 m. in 
length, and from 25 to 30 m. in diameter. 


Areturus, (ark-tü'rus.) (Astron.) The leading star of 

ı the constel, Boótes, and, according to Sir John Her- 
schel's photometric experiments, the brightest star ir 
the northern heavens, 

Ardéche, (ar-daish’,) a dep. of France, separated from 
the Dróme by the Rhone; between Lat. 449 ] 6' and 459 
21' N., Lon. 39 50 and 4? 50' E, The greatest part of it 
is occupied by the Cevennes Mountains. C. Pri vae 
Pop. 396,788, 

Ardeidze. e 
the Herons, a family o 
birds, O. Grallatores, char- 

by its numerous buttresses, lofty spires and pinnacles, acterized by a straight, 
and ramified windows, with a profusion of orna- sharp, long, subcom- 
ments throughout. In the 15th and 16th centuries the | pressed bill, with a fur- 
taste for Greek and Roman A. revived, and brought the TOW extending on each 
five orders again intojuse; although for sacred edifices the side, from the nostrils to 
Saxon and Gothic styles still maintain the pre-eminence. the apex of the bill. The 
Besides those we ave mentioned, other styles have| best known species in this 
been used: thus, the Chinese, remarkable for its light- country are the Great 
ness; the Arabian (Fig. 39), for its horse-shoe arch and| Blue Heron, Ardea hero- 
its fanciful ornamentation; the Egyptian, for its vast- dias (Fig. 40), which is 42 
ness. This, as well as the Indian, was most probably | inches tong, the wing 18, 
derived from the excavations rovided by nature asa| and the bill 614. It fre-. 2 
protection against the sultry heat. Mexican A., not-] quents p and creeks, saf 
withstanding the enthusiastic praises bestowed by some where it may be seen 
writers npon it, seems to have been of the rudest char-| standin upon a rock or 
acter; its temples were little more than vast mounds| stump for urs, watch. — : 
ef earth, sometimes Partially faced with stone. ing for fish, upon which Fig, 40.— GREAT BL 


; 
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it feeds. When a fish comes within reach, it instantly 
transfixes it with its sharp bill, and afterwards swal- 
lows it whole. It also feeds upon reptiles, mice, and 
young birds. They digest an enormous quantity of 
food in a short time. The nest is placed on a large 
tree in a dense swamp. It is large and flat, built of 
sticks, and matted with grasses and mosses. The eggs 
are three, dull bluish-white. The Egret, or Aigrette, gen. 
Demigretta, has a full occipital crest of elougated feath- 
ers, and the back has free plumes longer than the tail. 
The Bittern, or Stake-driver (Botaurus longinosus), of 
N. America, is abt. 26 inches long; the color is brown- 
ish-yellow, finely varied with dark-brown and brownish- 
red. The Night Heron ( Nyctitrdea Gardeni) of tho U. 
Rtates is 25 inches long. These birds breed in communi- 
ties, and perform their migrations in the night, at which 
times their loud, hoarse note may be heard, which has 
been represented by the syllable qua. 

Ardennes, (dr'den,) a frontier dept. in the N.E. of 
France, formed of the N. part of the former prov. of 
Champagne, and a small part of those of Picardy and 
Flanders, has N. the grand-duchy of Luxembourg, W. 
the dept. of Aisne, 8. Marne, and E. Meuse. Area, 1,955 
Sq. m. It takes its name from the celebrated Forest of 
Arden or the Ardennes, a mountainous and wooded re- 
gion, extending some distance along the Franco-Belgic 
frontier, and familiarized to us by the drama of Shaks- 
peare. A. is watered by the Meuse, Aisne, and their 
afluents. A. is divided into 5 arrondissements, named 
after its chief towns, Mézieres (the C.), Réthel, Rocroy, 
Sedan, and Vouziers. Pop. 326, 864. 

Arc. (ahr.) See Metric System. 

Area, (T're-ah.) [L., a broad surface of level ground.] 
(Geom,) The superficial contents of any triangle, quad- 
rangle, or other figure. 

Areca, (are a gen. of trees, O. Pulmacem. The nut 
of A. catechu, called Betel-uut, is remarkable for its nar- 
cotic and intoxicating power. it has, however, been 
thought doubtful whether its intoxicating effect is not 
owing to the Piper leaf in which it is wrapped when 
chewed by the natives of the countries bordering on the 
Malay Archipelago, where the Betel-nut is called Pe- 
nang. The Cabbage-palm, A. oleracea, of the W. Indies, 
has a huge, terminal bud, which is sweet, nutritious, 
and delicate. 

Arena, («-ré’nah.) je. sand.] (Hom. Antiq.) The ring 
or enclosed part of the amphitheatre, set apart for 
gladiatorial combats ; — 80 called from its being strewn 
with sand to hide from the spectators the blood spilled 
in such encounters. 

Arenaceous, (ír--ná'shus) [Same derir.] (Held.) 
That which possesses the propertics of sand; it is uscd 
with reference to certain descriptions of stone which 
have the texture of loose friable varieties of sandstone 
cemented by some extraneous matter. 

Arenicolada, (dr-en-e-kól'a-de,) or DORSIBRANCHIATA. 
(Zoöl.) The Sand-worms, a family of marine Annelides, 
which have the organs of respiration in the form of 
trees, tufts,laminm, or tubercles, placed on the middle 
of the body. They live free in sand, mud, or water. 

Areoln, (a-ré'o-lah.) [L., a little space.] One of the 
small compartments into which a space may be marked 
out by lines. 

Areometer. Same as ITYDROMETER, g. v. 

Areo us, (ir-e-óp'a-güs.) [Gr. Arés, Mars, and pa- 
gos, a hill.] (Anc. Hist.) A rocky eminence at Athens, 
near the Acropolis, upon which a sovereign criminal 
court held its sittings. The judges were called Areopa- 
gites, and through a long period were greatly respected. 

Arequipa, (ŭr-a-kč'pa,) a city of Peru, C. of dept. of 
same name, in an extensive valley in the Andes, 200 m. 
S. S. W. of Cuzco, was founded by Pizarro in 1536. It 
has suffered often, and lastly in 1869, from earthquakes. 
Pop. abt. 30,000. 

Arethusa. (ar-e-thū'sãh.) (Myt) A nereid and an at- 
tendant of Diana, was beloved and pursued by Alpheus, 
and was changed into a fountain in Ortygia, near Syra- 
cuse.—( Bot.) A gen. of herbaceous plants, O. Orchidacer. 

Aretino, PIETRO, (ah-ra-té’no,) a celebrated Italian sa- 
tirist, k. in Tuscany, 1492, obtained a high reputation, 
was patronized by pleasing rt and enjoyed the friend- 
ship of artists and poets, Michael Angelo, Titian, and 
Tasso. A multitude of satires on all the European mon- 
archs earned him the title of “ Scourge of Princes.” By 
some he was bribed to silence; by others punished. D. 
at Venice, 1557. 

Arezzo, (a-red'so,) faio; Arretium.] a city of Italy, in 
Tuscany, C. of a p. of same name, 38 m. S. E. of Florence. 
Mæcenas, Petrarch, Guido, Vasari, and Michael Angelo 
were born here. Pop. 37,108. 

Arfvedsonite, (drf'ved-sun-it.) (Min.) A black, opaque 
variety of hornblende, containing a large proportion 
of iron, and also soda, 
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Ar’gol. (Chem. See TARTARIC ACID. 
A mt, (irjént) [Fr., silver.) (Her. The white 
color in the coats of arms, intended to represent silver. 
Argentane, (dr/jen-tàn,) or GERMAN SILVER. (chem.) 
An alloy consisting of copper, nickel, and zinc, in va- 
rious proportions. 
Argentine, (dren-tin.) (Min.) A kind of carbonate 
of lime with a silvery lustre and a slaty structure. 
Argentine Republic, (drjen-tin,) formerly tho 
CONFEDERATION OF La PLATA, in South America, a con- 
federation of states occupying the territory between 
Lat. 22? and 41° 8., and bonded N.by Bolivia, E.by Para- 
guay, Uruguay, and the Atlantic Ocean, 8. by Patagonia, 
and W. by the Chilian Andes. Length 1,740 m.; breadth 
1,000. Area, 603,271 sq. m. Gen. Desc. The A. R. forms 
almost an oblong paralielogram, with its surface for the 
most part level. The S. portion is composed of the Pum- 
pos (flat grassy prairies), while the Andine provs., on 
the other hand, are very mountainous in their charac- 
ter. The principal rivers are the La Plata, Paraná, and 
Paraguay, with their numerous affluents; a chain of 
salt lakes intersects the S. division of the country. Tho 
mountain system of the republic compreliends some of 
the outliers of the Andes and Chiquitos chains. Both 
extremes of temperature are met with; the climate, 
though generally humid, is infinitely a healthy one. 
Soil generally fertile; the cereals, cotton and fruits be- 
ing the chief staples. Vast herds of horses and cattle run 
wild on the pampas, and form the principal source of 
trade and wealth of the natives. The republic is divided 
into 14 provs. Grp. Rosario. Chief towns, Buenos Ayres 
Concepcion, Corrientes, Tucuman, Salta. The interior o 
thecountry is pop- 
ulated by many 
nomad Indian 
tribes.—Gort. The 
executive power 
is vested in a pres- 
ident; the legis- 
lature consists of 
two houses — a 
senate and cham- 
ber of deputies, 
Roman Catholic- 
ism is the prevail- 
ing religion, but 
all others are tol- 
erated. Great Bri- 
tain, France, and ~~ 
the U. States mo- 
nopolize the bulk 
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of the foreign Ing — 
commerce. Most m à 
of it, however, Fig. 41.—1NDIAN OT THE RIO YERMEJO, 


is with the two 

former. The railroads comprised, in the year 1896, 
8,022 m. in operation and course of construction. Miles 
of telegraph, 13,000. — Hist. The Rio de la Plata was 
discovered in 1516 by the Spaniards, who, in 1535, found- 
ed the city of Mendoza. In 1776, the Plate provs. were 
formed into the viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres. In 1808, 
the states secured their independence of Spain, the 
mother country, from which time till 1860 the country 
was a prey to civil strife. In 1868, the A. R. allied itself 
with Brazil and Uruguay in the war against Lopez, the 
despot of Paraguay. In 1870,an insurrection broke out 
in the prov. of Entre Rios, which was not wholly sup- 
pressed till early in 1871, 

Argil, (dr.) [From L. argilla, potter's earth.] (Min.) 
An unctuous kind of white clay, used in the manufac- 
ture of earthenware. 

Argolis, (dr’go-lis,) a peninsula of Greece, in the Morea, 
lying between the bays of Nauplia and gina, and now 
forming, with Corinth, à nomarchy or dep. .4. was 
the eastern region of Peloponnesus, and was divided 
from the earliest times into the «mall kingdoms of Ar- 
gos, Mycenm, Tirinthus, Treezene. Hermione, and Epi- 
daurus. The most ancient city of Greece, Argos, founded 
abt. 1800 n. c., still retains its name. It is situated 7 m. 
N.N.W. of Nauplia, and has a pop. of abt. 9,000, The C. 
is Nauplia. Pop. of the nomarchy 113,719. 

Argon, (%% n.) A new constituent of the atmos- 
phere, discovered by Lord Rayleigh and Professor Ram- 
sey in 1894. It occurs in minute quantity, and is pos- 
sibly an allotropic form of nitrogen ; the analogue of 
ozone It is very inert chemically. 

Argonantide,(dr-go-nawt'e-de.) [From the ship Argo. 
See AnGoNAUTS.] (Zoll.) A fam. of the O. Dibranchiata, 
containing cephalopods which have the dorsal arms 
webbed at the extremity, secreting a symmetrical con- 
voluted shell, which is thin and translucent. The Ar- 
gonant, or Paper-sailor, Argonauta argos (Fig. 42), sitz 
in its shell, with its siphon turned towards the keel, 
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and its dorsal, sail-shaped arms closely applied to the 
shell, and swims by ejecting 
water from the funnel. This 
is the Nautilus of Aristotle, 
who described it as sailing on 
the surface of the sea, with 
its sail-shaped arms spread to 
the breeze. 

Argonauts. r. argo, and 
noutés, a sailor.) (Heroic 
Hist.) A company of illus- 
trious Greeks, who are said to 
have embarked along with 
Jason in the ship Argo, on 
an expedition to Colchis, 
with a design to obtain the 
Golden Fleece; a fable to 
which perpetual allusion is : 
made by Greek and Latin ARGONAUT AND SHELL. 
writers. Whether there was 
any nucleus of fact in the tradition it is impossible to tell. 

Argo Navis, (-nd’vis.) (L., the ship Argo.) ( Astron.) 
One of Ptolemy's southern constel., remarkabie ror the 
singular richness with which stars are distributed overit. 

Argos. See ARGOLIS. 

Argot, (dr'go,) a term applied in France and England 
to a species of cant language used among gipsies, 
thieves, &c. 

Argument, (ir'gü-m?nt.) [L. argumentum.] (Logic) 
A line of reasoning employed to convince an opponent 
or one ignorant of the subject. Locke observes that, in 
reasoning, men ordinarily use four sorts of A. The first 
is to allege the opinions of those whose parts and learn- 
ing, eminence, power, or some other cause, have gained 
them a name, and settled their reputation in the com- 
mon esteem, with some kind of authority; this may be 
called argumentum ad verecundiam. A second way is to 
require the adversaries to admit what they allege as a 
proof, or to assign a better; this he calls argumentum 
ad ignorantiam. A third way is, to press a man with con- 
sequences drawn from his own principles or acts; this 
ay Sens by the name of argumentum ad hominem. A 
fourth way is the using proofs drawn from any of the 
foundations of knowledge or probability; this he calls 
argumentum ad judicium, and observes that it is the only 
one of all the four that brings true instruction with it, 
and advances us in our way to knowledge. —( L4.) The 
abridgment, or heads of a beok, history, chapter, &c. 

Argus, (ürgüs.) (Myt.) A son of Arestor, who had eyes 
all over his body, or, according to Ovid, one hundred 
eyes. He was killed by Mercury, when appointed by 
Juno to guard Io, and the tradition adds that his eyes 
were transferred to the tail of a pencock. 

Argyle, or Andr, (dr-gil’,) a maritime and moun- 
tainous co. of Scotland, on its W. side, including the 
islands of Islay, Mull, Jura, &c. Area, 3,255 sq. m. 
Chief towns, Inverary (the C.), Oban, and Campbel- 
ton. Pop. 80,000. 

Argyle’, or Anavut', the title borne by the head of the 
no Scottish family of Campbell, known among the 

lighlanders as Mae Callum Mohr. 

Argynnis, (drjin'nis) (Zo/l.) A gen. of butterflies, 
fam. Nymphalide, which has the wings without inden- 
tation, and the hind ones generally ornamented beneath 
with silvery or pearly spots. It includes the American 
species A. aphrodite, A. idalia, A. bellona, and A. myrina. 

Ariadne, (a-ri-ul'ne) Sce THESEUS. 

Ariano, (ah-re-ah'no,) a town of S. Italy, in the Apen- 
nines, 17 m. E. of Benevento. Pop. 14,500. 

Arians, (á're-ans.) (Eccl. Hist.) The followers of Arius, 
a presbyter of Alexandria, who, abt. 318, denied the 
three persons in the Holy Trinity to be of the same 
essence; affirned that Christ was a creature inferior 
to the Father as to his deity, and neither co-eternal nor 
co-equal with him; and asserted that the Holy Ghost 
was formed of the Son. After the death of Arius, 336, 
his followers received pw accessions, and the Em- 
peror Constantiae is said to have been baptized into the 
Arian communion a short time before his death. But 
the divisions which Kev among the A. themselves 
prepared for the Catholic Church an easy victory over 
them, and led to their final extinction. 

Arica, (ah-ré'kah,) a seaport of Peru, on the Pacific, C. 
of a p., 200 m. &.E. of Arequipa; Lat. 18° 26’ S., Lon. 
70° 13’ 30" W. It was a flourishing city, with abt. 30,000 
inhabitants, before it was almost destroyed by the earth- 
quake of Aug. 13, 1868. 

Ariège, (ah-reatzh’,) a S. and mountainous dep. of 
France, b. 8. by the republic of Andorra and the Py- 
renees, is principally formed from part of the anc. co. 
of Foix. C. Foix. Pop. 250,436. 

Aries, (d'ri-cez.) (Astron.) The Ram, a constellation ; 
and also the first sign of the Zodiac, The commence- 
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ment of this sign on the ecliptic is called the first point 

of Aries; it is the point in which the ecliptic 

from the S. to the N. side of the equinoctial line, The 

"m A. is at present oecupied by the constel. Pisces. 
Arictta, (ah-rect‘tah.) [It.] (Mus) A short melody 

song, o 


g, or air. 

Aril, (àr'il.) [L. arillus.] (Bot.) A membrane, either 
fleshy or otherwise, originating from the placenta, and 
growing over a seed either partially or entirely. In- 
stances of it occur in the nutmeg, where it constitute 
mace. 

Arioso. (dr-i-ó'so) [It., graceful.] (Mus.) In musical 
composition, after the manner of an air, in contradis- 
tinction to recitution. Also, in orchestration, a sus- 
tained vocal st yle. 

Ariosto, Lupovico, (ah-re-os'to,) one of the greatest of 
Italian poete, B. 1474, at Reggio, entered into the ser- 
vice of the Cardinal d'Este, who employed him in 
political negotiations. His great epic, the Orlando Fu- 
rioso, Which occupied his leisure for 11 years, was pub- 
lished in 1516. This poem, which celebrates the semi- 
mythical achievements of the paladins of Charlemagne, 
in the wars between the Christians and the Moors, 
became immediately popular, and has since been trans- 
lated into all European languages, and passed through 
innumerable editions. D. 1533. 

Arista, (a-ris tah.) [L] (Bot) A long, needle-like bean, 
which stands out from the husk of barley, grass, &c.: — 
it is commonly called the awn. 

Aristarchus, (ür-isar'kus,) a Greek critic and gram- 
marian, flourished abt. 150 B. c. 

Aristides, (cr-isti'dees,) an Athenian patriot, whose 
inflexible integrity obtained for him the name of ‘The 
Just,’ was a great admirer of the laws of tA and 
opposed to the democratic party headed by Themis- 
tocles. He was second in command to Miltiades at the 
battle of Marathon, and was made archon in the ye.r 
following, but his rigid integrity in this office led to so 
strong an opposition by the popular party that he was 
ostracized. called from banishment to op the 
Persians under Xerxes, he, both at Salamis and Platea, 
exerted himself to the utmost to serve and save his 
country. Though he bad borne all the highest offices 
of the state, he D. poor, 467 B. c. 

Aristip'pus, founder of the Cyrenaic school of phi- 
losophers, flourished in the Sth century B.C. 

Aristocracy, (dr-is-tdk’ra-se.) [From Gr. aristos, the 
best, and krateo, I rule.) (I.) A form of hereditary 
government, composed of the nobles or superior citizens 
of a country.— In its more commonly applied sense, a 
class of persons in the State; the 8 and noble 
classes in & body, or the latter class by itself. 

Aristolochiaces, (a-ris-fo-lók-e-a/seé.) (Bot.) An O. 
of herbs or shrubs, alliance Asarales. The typical 
gen. Aristolochia has usually twining stems and one- 
sided, bent, yellow or purple, variegated flowers, the 
odor of which is often very offensive. They are stimu- 
lants and aromatics. The prin. part of the genus is 
tropical. 

Aristophanes, (([r-is-(d/'ah-neez,) a Greek comic 
and contemporary of Socrates, Demosthenes, and Euri- 
pides, was B. in Athens, abt. 450. He is said to have 
written 54 plays, but of these only 11 have come down 
to us. With the utmost boldness and license he di- 
rected his terrible satire not only against the chief 

litical and social ovils of tbe age, but against the 
eading men of the time. His works, therefore, present 
a vivid, if exaggerated, picture of Athenian life and 
manners, while for purity and elegance of style he is 
unsurpassed, 

Aristo'tle, the great founder of the Peripatetic school 
of philosophers, B. at Stagira, in Macedonia, B. C. 384, at 
the age of 17 became a pupil of Plato, who called him 
the * mind" of his school. His great abilities procured 
for him Alexander the Great as his scholar. On Alex- 
ander’s expedition to Asia, A. returned to Athens, and 
obtained leave to occupy the Lyceum as a school of 
philosophy, over which he presided for 13 years; and 
which was called, probably from his habit of walking 
as he lectured, the Peripatetic. Retiring to Chalcis, he 
D. there in 322. A. accomplished in his day the task 
of an intellectual giant. His genius embraced all the 
sciences of his time, and invented new ones. His ex- 
tant works include treatises on physics, metaphysics, 
logic (of which he justly claims to be the inventor 
rhetoric, ethics, politica, and the natural history of 
mais, The philosophy of A. attained immense influence, 
and was supreme in Europe during the Middle Ages. 
His word was another Bible, and to question his author- 
ity was heresy. After the revival of literature and the 
Reformation, men began to perceive that facts could 
not be discovered by words, and the name of A. was lost. 
But now, after that natural reaction and a period of 
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Beglect, he is again studied and praised as one of the] Livestock is largely reared. As a ootton-Btate, d. is 


greatest intellects that have appenred in the world. among the most productive, and it Carries on an extem 
A thametie, (ori .) (Gr. arithmog, number.]| sive trade with New Orleans, The principal centres of 
science of numbers, or that portion of mathematics b. and trade are Little Bock (cap.). Arkansas Post, 
concerned with the propertiea of numbers, Books of 4. an Buren, Camden, Fort Smith. Education tg well 


contain a body of rules by which tho processes of uddi. Cared for throughout the State, and all religious denomi- 

tion, subtraction, Multiplication, and division are facili- Dations are represented by churches adequate to their 

fated, and by which certain other computations desir- respective numbers, Population under the last census, 

able for the purposes of business are effected The 1,123,681. 

i Arkan'sas, ^ S. E. co. in Arkansas State; area, 1,200 

zu ; C. Arkansas l'ost. 

Ark of the Cov’en ant. (Sacred Hist.) A coffer con. 
taining the gulden pot of manna, with Aaron's rod and 
the tables of the Covenant placed under the mercy-seat, 
and serviug as the centre of the religious warship of 
the Jews. It was either carried to Babylon, or destroyed 
9n the capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. 

Aries, wie [Anc. Arelate.) A city of France, dep. 
BoucLen-du- hóne, on the Rhône, 44 m. N. W. of Mar. 
seilles. It possesses numerous Ronian antiquities. fp. 


. and the fore-arm, or anti-irachium, which las two bones, 
Arizona, (dr-t-s0'nah,) & territory of the American the rading and the ulna. (See Fig. 378.) 


Union, b. N. by Nevada and Utah, E. by New Mexico, 


and 37? N. Lat., and bet. 109° and 117° W. Lon. Area, 
113,916 sq. mM., or 72,906,304 acres. Elevated plateaux, 
futersected by mountain ranges — the Mogollon in the 


end arid wastes, form the leading superficial features 
of this territory. Its Principal river ia the Colorado, 
with its affl uonts, of which the Gila is the Principal, 
taking an E. course across the country, Tho surface is 
well timbered in the river bottoms, and pine and cedar- 
ts range over the Mogollon anl Pinoleno Moun- 
tains. Grazing lands Cover abt. 31 of the entire aren, 
OF 55,000,000 acros, Agriculture jy yet in its infancy 
here, irrigation on & large scale Loi ug required to 
Counteract the excessive dryness of the soil. The chief 
&vailable wealth of A. lies in its mineral resources: 
silver ore and iron are extensively mined, and hickel, 
latinum, gypsum, cinnabar, q uicksilver, and coul, have 
beck discovered. Balt is found in largo and valuable 
deposits. The climate, though warm, is,on the whole, 
endurable and healthy, Prescott, Tucson (the cap.), Paraguay, is 18 inches long to the tail. 
La Pas, Gila City, Callville, and Mohave City, are the mah. ur-mnd l, a City of Ireland, C. of a co. of same 
Principal towns. Southern 4. is the home of the name, p. Ulster, 70 m. N. by W. of Dublin. Top. 8,801. 
Apaches, whoso depredations form a Constant obstacle | Armagnac, (ar nd pax.) 
advancing civilization and industry, The N tunas, | French p. of Gascony, now a part of the deps. of Haute 
Pimas, and other tri bes along the Colorado, are f riendly Pyrénees and of Gers. The Lraudy distilled here is sec, 
toward the whites, and may be termed semi-ci Vilized.| ond in quality only to Cognac. 

e first settlement of A. was made in the beginning Armature, (dr’ma-tyiir.) (Phy.) A plece of soft iron 
aflixed to the poles or extremities of & magnet, In order 
to preserve or increase its magnetic power. 

Arme'nin, (the Binni of Fcripture,) a count: y of W. 
Asia, extending from the Caucasus on the N. to the 
mountains of Kurdistan on tlie S., and from the Ru. 
phrates (which Feparntes it from Asia Minor) on the W., 
to near the Caspian on the E., being thus between Lat. 
370 and 429 N., and Lon. 390 and 5% E. It is subdivided 
among the Turkish Pashalice of Erzeroum, Kara, and 
Van, and parts of the Persian prov. of Azerbijan, and 
the Russian Bove. of Transcaucasia, The native Arme. 
nians, estimated at l-'th of the whole Pop., are distin- 
Kulshed for their enterprire in commercial and bankin 
transactions, The Armenian Christiana mostly belon 


most of the spe- 
cies have long 
tails similarly EJ 
Protected. They gà 

are burrowing & 

animals, with - 
nocturnal habits, 
feeding chiefly 
9n vegetables. Their flesh affords excellent food. The 
nine-banded A. ( l'usygus novemcinctus), of Texas to 


— 


Fig. 43.—NINE-BawDED ARMADILLO, 


therefrom in 1863, 
kansas, (dr d,) a river of the U. States, which 
in the Rocky Mountains, near the dividing lino 
between Utah &nd tlie Indian Ter., and, after & devious 
course — for the most part E.S.E. — of abt. 2,170 m., falls 
into the Mississippi (of which it is the second longest 
tributary) in Lat, 33° 65“ N., Lon. 919 10 W. It is nav. 
igable at all seasons for abt. €90 in. above its confluence 
With the Mississippi. 

Kan'saa, a g. W. State of the Amer. Union, bonnded 
N. by Missouri, E. by the Mississippi, S. by Louisiana 
and Texas, and W. by Texas and the Indian Ter, It 

between N. Lat. 33° and 36° 30^ and between W, 
Lon. 899 45’ and 949 40 Length, N. to B., 242 in.; 


. Karsand Erzsroum Christian population about 1,000,. 
breadth, from 170 to 229 m. Area, 52,198 sq. m., or 
. 406, 7: 


Armenians suffered severely 1n life and roperty from 
ob such fright. 

a ful massacres took place that the gregt powers of 

into two unequal portions, each Possessing dis- 


sent armed ships to Constantinople, and for a time 
the existence of the Turkish Empire was threatened. 
the place of inland roads. The climate is damp and Armilla Membra‘na, (dem lah.) [L., a mem- 

i branous bracelet.) (4 nal.) The circular ligament which 
surrounds all the tendons of the hand, retaining them 
aa it were in a circle, 

Armiliary Sphere, (ar-mil'la-re.) [From Armilla,! 
(Aatron.) An ancient machine, composed of an assem. 
blage of hoops or circles, representing the different cir. 
cles of the system of the World, as the equator, the 


minerals of 4. comprise iron, coal, lead, zinc, salt, 
eum, and manganese, Its soil is various in quality, 
and the State contains abt. 2,000,000 acres uf improved 
Cotton and maize form the princi pel crops, 
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ecliptic, the colures, &c., put together in their natural 
order, and occupying their proper relative positions. 
Arminians, (dr-min'eans.) [Prom the founder James 
Arminius, a Protestant divine, B. at Oudewater, Holland, 
1560; n. 1617.] (Eccl. Hist.) A sect of Christians which 
arose in Holland about the beginning of the 17th cent., 
and separnted itself from the Calvinists. Arminius 
taught against Calvin that men are not predestined by 
the decrees of God to happiness or perdition in a future 
state. The Church of England, the Wesleyan Method- 
ists, and other sects, entertain Arminian opinions. 
Arminius, (ar-m'ne-us) or HERMANN, who by his in- 
trepidity and success acquired the title of the “ Deliver- 
er of Germany,” was the son of Sigimer, a chief of the 
Cherusci. Sent to Rome as a hostage, he was there 
educated, served in the Roman army, and for his valor 
was raised to citizenship, and admitted to the class of 
But his attachment to his native country in- 
duced him to revolt, and he became one of the most 
werful leaders of the disaffected German tribes. He 
w Varus, the Roman commander on the Rhine, into 
an ambuscade, in which the latter and nearly all his 
troops were slain, and for some time baffled Germani- 
cus, After having for years withstood the vast power 
of Rome, A. was assassinated by one of his own coun- 
trymen, A. D. 19. 
Armistice, (arm'itiz.) (International Law.) A truce 
or suspension of hostilities. 
Armor, Armour, (drmur.) [L. armatura.) (Mil) A 
term applied to all such contrivances as serve to defend 


the body from wounds, or to annoy the enemy. Hence 
it is divided into two kinds, defensive and offensive. A 
complete suit of defensive armor anciently consisted of 
a casque or helm, a gorget, cuirass, gauntlets, tasses, 
brassets, cuishes, and covers for the legs, to which the 
spurs were fastened. This was cailed armor cap-d-pie, 
and was worn by cavaliers and men-at-arms. The in- 
fantry had only part of it, viz., a pot or head-piece, a 
cuirass and tasses ; all of them made light. The horses 
had armor which covered the head and neck. Of all 
this furniture of war, scarcely anything is now retained 
except, in a few cases, the cuirass. 

Arms, (drms.) [L. arma.) (Mil) All kinds of weapons, 
whether used for offence or defence. — (L«w.) Anything 
that a person wears for his own defence, or takes into 
a4 hand, and uses, in anger, to strike or throw at an- 
other. 

Arms. or Armorial Bearings. (Her) Family 
insignia or distinction, which 
had their rise from the painting YSPT 
of shields or coats of arms prac- | 4521 ee 2 
tised even in the most ancient — 1 ^ 
times; from the banner borne in E | 
war and the tournament; and * 
from the embroidered tunics þema- 
worn over the armor. Without EX 
such contrivances, men cased in Sy 
armor could not be recognized. EC 
In modern times they are placed E 
on carriages, plate, &c. 

Arm'strong, Sin WILLIAM . 

GEORGE, v. R. 8., an English engi- Pig. 44. ARMS O 
neer, born in 1810, has acquired oh he ee 
world-wide reputation by his in- (House of Savoy.) 
vention of that description of 

rifled ordnance known as the * Armstrong Gun." 

Army, (dr'me.) [Fr. arte) eae In a general sense, 
the whole armed forze rais or the defence of a coun- 
try by land. In a limited sense, it denotes a large body 
of soldiers, consisting of horse and foot, completely 
armed and provided with artillery, ammunition, pro- 
visions, &c., under a commander-in-chief, having lieu- 
tenant-generals, major-generals, brigadiers, and other 
officers under him. An army is generally divided into 
a certain number of corps, each consisting of brigades, 
regiments, battalions, and squadrons. When in the 
field, it is formed into lines; the first line is called the 
vanguard; the second, the main body; the third, the 

wd, or body of reserve. The middle of each line 
is occupied by the foot ; the cavalry forms the right and 
left wing of each line, and sometimes squadrons of 
horse are placed in the intervals between the battalions. 

Army-worm Moth. (Zo/.) See LEUCANIA. 

Arndt, Exnst Moritz, (drnt,) a popular German poet 
and political writer, B. in the island of Rügen, 1769. 
His famous song, What is the German's Fatherland ? (Was 
ist des Deutschen Vaterland? ) has since become almost 
the national anthem of Germany. D. 1860. 

Arndt, Jonxx, a celebrated German Lutheran divine, 
B. at Ballenstádt, Anhalt, 1555. His prin. work, On True 

ianity, produced a powerful impression in Ger- 
many, and has been translated into all the European 

tongues. D. 1641. 
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Arnheim, (orn’him,) or Arnim, JoHANN GEORG, com 
mander-in-chief of the Saxon army during a great part 
of the Thirty Years’ War, was k. in the Mark of Bran- 
denburg, 1586. His army was opposed to that of Wal- 
lenstein in 1632 and 1632; and, on May 3, 1634, he de 
feated the Imperialists at Liegnitz. D. 1641. 

Arnhem, (orn'hin,) or ARNHEIM, a fortified town of 
Holland, C. of p. Guelderland, on the Rhine. It isa ver; 
anc. and well-built place, with an active gen. trade. 
Pop. 32,479. 

Arnica, (drne-kah.) (Bot.) A gen. of hardy, dwarf, 
herbaceous plants, O. Asteracez. The Mountain Tobacco 
(A. montana), a native of Central Europe, has large yel- 
low-rayed flower-heads, and possesses acrid and stimu- 
lant properties. It is much used by the homoeopathista 
The tincture of A., obtained by macerating the flowerr 
with alcohol, is an excellent external application for 
bruises. 

Arno, (ir'no.) [Anc. Arnus.] A river of Italy, in Tus- 
cany, rising in Monte Falterona (Apennines), at an ele 
vation of 4,444 feet above the sea, 25 m. N. of Arezzo, 
flows at first S. E., and then N.W. almost describing a 
circle, until it reaches the Sieve, 10 m. E. of Florence; 
after which its course is W.to the Mediterranean, which 
it enters by an artificial mouth, 7 m. below Písa. Its 
valley is one of the richest and most beautiful tracts in 
Italy. Florence, Pisa, and Empoli are situated on its 
8 Length, 75 m. 

Arnold, BENEDICT, (dr/nold,)an American general, B. at 
Norwich, Conn., 1740. He received a colonel's commis- 
sion in 1775, displayed great courage on several occa- 
sions, and was soon rewarded with the rank of briga- 
dier-general. But A. was continually involved in diffi- 
culties by his violent and imperious temper, and by 
dishonesty in pecuniary transactions, He lastly made 
his name infamous by his treasonable attempt to sur- 
render to Sir H. Clinton, the British commander, the 
fortress of West Point, which was committed to his 
charge. This plot was brought to light through the 
capture of Major André; but A. succeeded in escaping to 
the lines of the enemy, which he joined, and was given 
the command of an expedition against Virginia. After 
Cornwallis’ surrender, he retired to England, where he 
duly received a partial payment for his treachery in the 
sum of $31,500, and was, besides, the recipient of public 
disgust amounting almost to loathing. D.in London, 
1796. 

Arnold of Brescia, an Italian monk of the 12th 
cent., attracted the confidence of the people, and the 
bitter animosity of the priesthood, by bis earnest denun- 
ciations of the temporal power and corruptions of the 
Church of Rome. After an exile from Italy, during 
which he preached in France and Switzerland, he head- 
ed a revolt of the Roman people, and for ten years held 
his ground as master of the city. At last, terrified by 
the interdict laid on Rome by Adrian IV., the people 
banished their chosen chief, who was shortly after, 
1155, burnt, and his ashes cast into the Tiber. 

Arnould, Sopatr, (dr'noo,) a French actress, B. at 
1744; she became famous as a comedienne and singer, an 
still more for her satirical and caustic wit. D. 1803. 

Arnsberg. (dirnsbeírg,)a town of Prussia, in West- 
phalia, C. of a p. of same name, 57 m. N.E. of Cologne. 
Pop. 5,248. 

Arnulf. (dr’noclf,) or ARNAULD, emperor of Germany, 
was a son of Carloman of Bavaria, and a great-grandson 
of Charlemagne. He was elected king of Germany abt. 
887; defeated the Normans near Louvain, 892; invaded 
Italy, captured Rome, 896; and was crowned as empe- 
ror by the Pope. D. 899. 

Aroma, (a-ró'^mah.) [Gr, any spice.] The odoriferoug 
principle peculiar to plants and flowers. 

Aromatic, (ir-o-màt^ik.) [As above.] Noting plants oi 
other bodies which yield a brisk, fragrant smell, and a 
warm spicy taste, as cloves, cardamom-seeds, cinnamon, 
nutmegs, &c. The peculiar qualities of aromatic plants 
reside in a volatile oil, usually called essential oil, and in 
a grosser resinous substance, capable of being extracted 
by spirit of wine. Aromatics, considered as medicines, 
warm the stomach, and by degrees the whole system, 
raise the pulse, and quicken the circulation: hence, in 
cold languid cases, they increase strength and promote 
the natural secretions, 

Aroostook, (a-rooz'took,) a N.E. and hilly co. of Maine, 
b. N. by 8t. John's River, and drained by the Aroostook 
and Matawnmkeng rivers; area, 4,950 sq.m. C. Houl- 
ton. Pop. 30,240. 

Arpad, (dr'pahd,) the founder of the kingdom of Hun- 
gary, was a chief of the Magyars, who migrated from 
Galicia and conquered the Slavonic princes who then 
possessed Hungary. D.907.—The last king of the Arpad 
dynasty was Andrew III., who D. in 1301. 


Arpeggio, (ar-péd'jo.) [From It. arpeggiare, to play 
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Mus. whi gar see,) 

distinctly sounded, as the are heard in the arcby and of the d nasty of the Arsacid@, flourisbed in 
A. Accom iment, one that is chiefly composed the 3d cent. B. C he last of the Arsacidto was Arsaces 
of the notes of the several chords, taken in retrograde XXVIII. ( Artabants IV.), who was defeated and put te 


succeasion ) A. D. 

Arpino, (dr-pe^no.) (Anc.Arpinum.] A town of 8. Italy, | Arsenic, (arae-nik.) (Chem.) A metallic element 
Terra di Lavoro, in the Apennines, 6 m. 3.8. E. of Sora. b nowu (in its compounds) from an early date, but fi 
ro, Marius, an Agrippe Were B. here. Pop- 12.27 8| i i rt i 
Arqua, (ar'kwdh,) a smali town of N. Italy, among the 

ean hilla, 18 m. g. W. of Padus, worthy of notice tion with iron, copper, cobalt, and nickel ores. In the 


arquebuse, (dr kwe-bis.) [Fr.)] ( Mil.) Formerly, 4 and crystallizes in rhombohedrons. Then heated it 
hand-gun larger than the musket. He who fired it bore volatilizes with fusion at a dull red heat. At. weight 
the designation of Arquebusier, and the shot fired was 15; sp. BT 5:62 to 0/90; Syn bol i 


term r ualde. the triszide or arsenious arid, and the pentoxt or ar- 
vquerite, (drkwerit) ( Min.) A silver amalgam oc- senic acid. The former, called white arsenic, is one of 
curring in small octohedral crystals in the mines of the most virulent poisons of the mineral ingdom. 1t 
Arque: o8 in Chili. is a white. solid, crystalline, oF amorphous substance; 
ues, (drk) 9 small town of France, dep. Seine- it volatilizes at 4149. When thrown on jncandescen 
Inférieure, near which, 1589, Henri IV. of France de- coals, it evaporates in white fumes, with a strong smell 
feated the Leaguers under the Duke de Mayenne. of garlic. Sp. gT- of the crystalline variety, 37385; of 
Arrack. (dr'rak.) (From Ar. araga, to «weat.] In the the amorphous, 2-696. Form. AsO. — Arnenious acid 
E. Indies, an ardent spirit distilled from rice, palm- unites with bases forming arsenites. Arsenite of cop- 
juice, and other substances. per ( 2CuO. HO.As03) is the Scheele'« Green, u poisonous 
rrah, (ar rah.) a town of Hindostan, pres. of Bengal, color used fo impart a pright green tint to paper- 
36 m. from Patna. Pop. 15,000. hangings. When excess of hydrated nesquioxide of 
Arraignment, (ar-ran’ment.) rom L. ad. and ra- iron is mixed with solution of arseniouB acid, the whole 


tionare, to speak. | ( Law.) The bringing and placing u of the matter unites to form Arsenite of Iron. ONE 
prisoner before the court, to answer to an indictment to this property, hydrated seaquioxide of iron is one o 
preferred inst him. the best antidotes to arsenious acid; it should 
Arran, (dr’rdn,) an island of Scotland, in the Frith of ministered in reat excess, and freshly precipitated. 
Clyde, and forming the larger part of the co. Bute, abt.6 Arson. (r'an. [From L. ardeo, areum, to burn.) (Law.) 
m. E. of Kintyre. Estim. area, including pladda and Holy | The act of feloniously setting on fire buildings, ships, or 
Island. 100,000 acres. It is celebrated for its picturesque other property. It is felony at common law. 10mi- 
beauty and interesting geological features. Pop. 5,991 
Arran Isles, 9 group on the W. coast of Ireland, co. 
Galway, Connan ht. 
s MES fortified city of France. dep. Pas-de- 
ais, and formerl v p. Artois, m the Scarpe, 35 m. 
í ye i 


Art, (drt-) L. ars.) A system of rules serving to facili- 
tato the performance of certain actions ; as distinguis 
from acience, or & aystem of speculative principles. 
are divided into fine arts and useful arts, comprising 
under the former those which have not utility for their 
direct or immediate object: such us music, poetry, 
gculpture, &c. 
ta, (GULF OP.) (dr'tah.) (Anc. Sinus Ambraciwt. A 
: deep inlet of the Ionian Sea, between Albania an the 
Array: (ar-rd’.) B order.] (Mil) The drawing UP off N. N. part of Greece, in abt. Lat. 39° N., and Lon. 21? E. 
in line of ttle. — To challenge un array. ( Law.) At its entrance it is only 700 yards across. 
To challenge an impanelled jury. Artabauas, (dr-ta-ba’niis.) Seo ARSACES- 
rreat, (dr-rest' .) [From yr. arrêter, to stop. (Law.) Artaxerxes I., (dr-la-zur le bea, surnam Longi- 
The apprehending and restraining & person, which, in| manus, from having & hand longer than the other, king 
all cases. except treason, felony, an preach of the peace, of Persia, s. his father Xerxes 1., 405, B. C. He wnbjec 
must be done by virtue of a warrant from some court, Egypt to his power, and D. 42» B. c.— A. II., surnamed 
or some person authorized to grant it.— 4. of J , Memnon, from tho excellence of his memory, was the 
is the assigning just reasons why judgment should not elder aon of Darius II. and Parysatis. He began to rei 
358 material defect in the leading ; when the record 405, and D. 362 B. c. — A. III., also called Oohus, was the 
: son of the preceding, became notorious for his cruelty, 


me : = 
the Middle Ages for its Arras tapestry, richly figured | 
hangings that adorned the halls of the kings and nobles. 


be done either in criminal or civil casos. — (Fur.) 
aeated between the ham and the pastern of the 
hind legs of a horse. 
Arrière Ban, Ar reer bdn-) (Fr. arriére, rear, and 
ban, a convention of the holders of land under 


a gen. of hardy, herbaceous perennial plants, O. Astera- 
cem, various species of which have been used as tonic, 
bitter, and aroinatic medicines from remote anges. . 
crown.) ( Hist.) A general proclamation of the French Abainthium, the common worm wood, is the best known. 
hs, by which their iminediate feudatories, to- See ABSINTHE. 
ther with the vassals of the latter, Were summoned Artery, ( ár'tere) [Gr. a£r, the air, and tre, T keep-] 
to take the field in time of war. An arriere vassal Was Anat) A blood-vessel which proceeds from the hears 
the of a Y ; and gradually becomes less in diameter the ferther i 
Arris, (ür ris.) (From A. g. arisan, to arise.] (Arch.) The| goes; but it gives out numberless ramifications in ita 
Jine or intersection formed by the junction of the ex- course. There are 2 arteries: the Pulmonary A. and 
terior surfaces of two bodies, corresponding with what| the Aorta (Fig. 45). They carry the fluid blood to the 
is called the edge.—Arris fillet, a small triangular piece 
of timber. employed in the elevation of slates against 
a wall that cuts obliquely across the roof. 
(ar-rd’bah.) (Com.) A measure of weight or 
uantity, em loyed in various countries. In mest 


po 

wine or spirits = to 670 imp. gallons. In Spain an 

in Mexico, aD A. of wine is = to 314, and of oil = 2% 
imp. gallons- 

Arrow, (ar’ro.) A. B. arewa.] A light shaft, or rod 
pointed at one end, and flattened at the other, intended 
as a weapon of offence. See ARCHERY. 

Arrow-xrns- (Bot) See JUNCAGINACES.- 

Arrow Rock. (Am. Hist.) Near this village, in Mis 
souri, Saline co., on October 12, 1863, the Confederates 
under Gen. Shelby were defeated (loss 300 men) by the 
Union troops ander Gen. E. B. Brown. 

Ar row-root, 2 nutritive fecula obtained from the 
tuberous roots of several exotic plants. Tbe W. Indian 
A. is obtained from species of Maranta, chiefly M. 

imacea; P Indian, from Cucuma lewoorr hiza. The 

simply grated, the starch freed from impuri- 


e 8, Pulmonary 


sry u. ; : 
sup. 5, Ven& cava inf Right auricle. 1, Left aurisic 
might ventricle. 9, Let ventricle. 
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different organs and parts of the body, with a pulsating | 


motion ding to that of the heart. 
Artesian Well, (ür-'zhan.) Named from the anc. 
Wrench prov. o 
Artois where 
they were used 
for centuries | 
Hyd.) A well, 
bored to a 
considerable 
depth until it 
reaches a sub- 
terranean ba- 
sin. The water 
then rises up 
the bore in con- 
sequence of the Fig. 40. — ARTESIAN WELL. 
hydrostatic 
pressure, and in sorae cases wil! spring into the air from 
the mouth of the well. There are now many of these 
wells in the U. States, chiefly in the West. In Fig. 46, 
let ab represent an argillaceous stratum on which 
the water descends, and bc the boring; led is the jet 
of water. The rise of the jet falls far short of the height 
ef the source, because of the great amount of friction 
along the irregular rocky bed of the stream, and also 
the resistance of the air. A well at Pussy, in Paris, is 
1,925 ft. deep, and affords npwards of 4,000,000 of gallons 
per diem, sufficient for the wants of a pop. of 500.000. 
Artevelde, Jacon VAN, (arteh-rel’,) a brewer of Ghent, 
who became governor of Flanders, was B. abt. 1300. On 
the occasion of a revolt against Count Louis, in 1338, he 
was chosen leader of the insurgents. He afterwards 
joined with Edward III. inst the king of France, 
and assisted at the siege of Tournay in 1340. Jn the 
truce which followed, A. stipulated for the independence 
of Flanders, and became its governor. He applied him- 


| 


self to his difficult task with great energy and sagacity, | 
but was at length massacred in a popular tumult at | 


Ghent, 1345.— His son niir was chosen captain by the 
Gantois, on occasion of a rising against Count Louis II, 
in 1382, After defeating Louis near Bruges, he took that 
city, and assumed sovereign state. But Louis having 
obtained the assistance of France, an army from the lat- 
ter country entered Flanders, led by the brave Constable 
de Clisson, and in the decisive battle of Roosebeck the 
Flemings were defeated and their leader slain, 1382. 
Arthur, (drthiir,)) or ARTUR. A semi-labulous king of 
Britain who flourished in the times of the Saxon inva- 
sions in the 5th and 6th cents. The exploits of 4 aud 


of his paladins, the Knights of the Round Table, whether | 


they have any real foundation, or are but a mere his- 


torical fable, have been ages the theme of minstrels 
and poets. 


Arthur, CRESTER A., let President of the U. 8., B. in 
Vt. Oct. b, 1830. He was educated at Union College, 
taught school two ycars in Vt., then removed to Nor- 
folk and practiced law.  Duriny the civil war, he was 
Quartermaster-General of N. Y. In 1572 he was ap- 
pointed by Graut Collector of the Port of N. Y. City, 
and removed by Hayes in 1573. He was elected Vice- 
President of the U. 8. on the Republican ticket with 
Garfield in 18 C, and succeeded as President in 1881. 
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Article, (ar'ti-.) [From L. articulus, a small joint. 
(Gram.) A particle which serves to mark the aaa! 
nders and cases of nouns, in languages that have not 
ifferent terminations to denote their different states 
and circumstances: —a, or an, is called the indefinite 
article; the, the definite—(Law.) A term, clause, condi- 
tion, or stipula- . 
tion in an agree = 
ment, contract, 
or covenant. Sw 
Articulata, — 
[Be me deriv: 


EUR 


Same deriv.) 5$ 
Zool.) A brauch ~~ 
of the animal! 
kingdom com- 4$ 
. prising all ani- © 
mals which pos- Ea 
sess bilateral 
symmetry, and 
which are divid- 
ed transversoly 
into rings or 
ints more or 


W 
ess movable Fig. 47.— FIN-FOOTED CRAB. 


ao = 


upon each other. (Portunus puber.) 
and whose hard 


are external. A. are divided into three class. 
, Crustaceans, and Worms. 
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Articulation, (ar-tik-ü-là'shun.) [From L. artículo, 
I divide into joints.] The distinct utterance of 
letter, syllable, or word, so as to speak intelligibly.— 
( Anat.) The junction of two bones intended for motion. 
A. consists of two kinds: diarthrosis, and Y 
expressinga manifest or impalpable motion respectively. 

Artiticer, (ar4if'i-ser.) [From L. ars, an art, and 
Pus to make] A mechanic; one who works with 

ais hands, and manufactures any kind of commodity in 
metal, wood, stone, &c. ; 

Artificial Lines. (Geom.) Lines drawn on a sector, 
80 as to represent logarithinic lines and tangents. 

Artillery, (dr-til'le-re.) A ** artillerie.) (Mil.) A term 
which originally signitied all weapons of defence, and 
machines employed in warfare, &c. Since the intro 
duction of gunpowder, however, it has been chiefly con- 
fined to large ordnance, viz., cannon, howitzers, mor- 
tara, rockets, &c., with their carriages, ammunition, 
and apparatus of all kinds, and the “personnel” ap- 
pointed for their management. The science of A. teaches 
whatever relates to the construction of all engines of 
war, the arrangement, movement, and management of 
cannon and all sorts of ordnance, used either in the 
field or the camp, or at sieges, &c. The same name is 
also given to the troops by whom these arms are served, 
the men being, in met, subsidiary to the instruments. 
— Purk of A., à place set apart in a camp for the A. and 
large firearms. — Train of A, a set or number of pieces 
of ordnance mounted on carriages. — Flying A., a sort 
of A., so called from the celerity with which it can be 
moved. Seats are contrived for the men who work it, 
and a sufficient force of horses is applied to enable them 
to proceed at a gallop. 

Artist, (drt‘ist.) ( Fr. artiste, from L. ars, art.) A practi- 
tioner of, or expert in, the liberal arts; in distinction from 
an artisan, or one who follows one of the mechanical arta. 

Artocarpnceeze, (dr-to-kir-pá'se£.) (Gr. artos, bread, 
and karpos, fruit.) An O. of planta, all. Urticales, bav- 
ing the fruit composed of flowers combined in fleshy 
heads, and the stem flowing 
with milk, which in most 
cases is acrid. Antocarpus 
incisa, the Bread-fruit tree, 
(Fig. 48,) first made known 
by the eat navigator 
Dampier, is indigenous in 
Hayti and in the islands of 
the South Sea. It is of the 
size of a large apple-tree; p4 
the leaves broad, deeply ¢ 
lobed, and of a dark green. 
The fruit is abt. the size of 
a melon, inclosed with a 
rough rind, which, when à 
ripe, turns a yellow color, Fig. 48.—BREAD-FRUIT TREE. 
The internal part is yellow, 
soft and sweet. The natives bake it in an oven till the 
rind is black; aud this being scraped off, they eat che 
inside, which is then white, resembling new-baked 
bread, having neither seed nor stone. Some of the trecs 
have been planted in the W. India islands, where the 
fruit is used as a delicacy; and whether employed as 
bread, or in the form of pudding, it is considered 
highly palatable. But in Hayti this tree not only sup- 
plies food, but clothing, and numerous other conven- 
iences of life. The iuner bark, consisting of a m 
fibrous substance, is formed into a kind of cloth; 
the wood is used for the building of boats and housea. 
Antiaris toxicaria is the Upas-tree, rendered famous for 
its poisonous qualities, which, however, have been very 
much exaggerated, It is merely a tree with secretions 
which contain strychnine, but do not affect the atmos- 
phere around. Its stem is cylindrical, perpendicular, 
and rises completely naked to the height of 60 or 80 
feet. The bark is whitish, slightly bursting into longi- 
tudinal furrows; and, when wounded, yiel 9 
the milky juice from which the poison is prepared. 

Artois, (Naja,) a ci-devant prov. of France, with Arras 
as its cap., now forms the dept. of Pas-de-Calais. 

Art-U’nions, (Fine Arts.) Institutions formed with 
the ohject of promoting a more liberal patronage of, and 
a livelier interest on the part of the general public in, 
the fine arts, The original idea of the Art-Unions be 
longs to France, in the days of Napoleon I. 

Aru. rr) or Ano, a group of abt, 80 low islands in 
the Indian Ocean, 8. and W. ot New Guinea, bet. Lat. 59 
JU nnd 728, They are under the protection of the Dutch. 

Arum, (@’rum.) (Bot.) A gen. of herbaceous perenuia! 
plants, O. Aracea, with fleshy tubers, some of them 
yielding starch in sufficient abundar^e to admit of a 
kind of arrow-root being prepared from them, as the 
Lords and Ladies (A. maculatum) of the island of Port- 
land. Some species are poisonous, 
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Arunde, (orün'do,) a ken. of planta, O. Graminacer, a 
South European species of which, (A. denaz,) is grown 
in ens for the ornamental effect produced by its tall 
leafy stems. The ordinary Reed, (Arundo phragmites, 
or Phrugmilis cummunis,) common in our southern 
swamps, is employed for thatching and other usctul 
purposes. 

Aruspices, (a-rís'pe-s?s) or MARUsrICES, (Anc. Hist.) 


Roman aoothsayers, who foretold future events trom the | 


inspection of the entrails of the victims offered at the 


altars of the gods. Their college was not held in the | 


same respect as that of the aui urs, and did not consist, 
like the latter, of men of high distinction. Cicero men- 
tions the admission of one of their order to the senate 
as an indignity to that body. 

Aryan, (c'ry-an.) (Sansk., the name adopted by the 
Indian colonists who left their ancient home to settle on 


the shores of Europe.] A term applied to a family of ' 


languages otherwise called Indo- European, embracing 
the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Gothic, Celtic, aud Slavonic 
branches, 

As, (Le.) [L.] (Antiq.) Among the Romans, a weight 
of 12 ounces, nearly equal to the movern pound. Also. 
a brass coin which originally weighed an aa, but was 
ultimately reduced to half an ounce; its value was abt. 
11s cents. 

Asafoetida, (ds-o-fet'i-daA.) [L. fetidus, stinking.) Sce 
FERCLA. 

Asnrales, („AI- 40 a- ere.) (Bol.) An all. of plants, class 
Epinunous Erogens, having monochlamydeeus flowers, 
and a small embryo, lying iu a large quantity of albu- 
men. It comprises the O. uten, Lurunuicee, aud 
Aritstolochi.icer. 

Asaram, (us’uh-rum.) (Bot.) A gen. of hardy herba- 
ceous plants, O. Aristolochiaceae. Tho A. Europaum gives 
by distillatun the dsarim, a drug formerly much used 
as an emetic. 

Asbestos, (as-)%s'tos.) [Gr., indestructible.] A mineral 
containing silicate of magnesia, occurring in minute 
fibres and Hlamenta. The most known variety is called 
Ainianthus, (Gr. amiantos, nudefiled, | from its resistance 
to fire; this occurs in long silky fibres, very flexible and 
elastic, and of a white color; they are easily sepuruted 
from each other, and have been woven into fire-proof 
cloth, which, when soiled, i8 cleansed by heating in the 
fire. 

bury, Francis, (Is bree.) an American divine, and 
the great pioneer of Methodism in the U. States, n. in 
England, 1745. He was sent by John Wesley as à mis- 


siunary to this country, and, in 1784, was appointed | 


frat bishop of the newly constituted Methodist organi- 
gation, licae the episcopul ollico Jl years. D. iu Vir- 
ginia, 1816. 

Ascalon, (üskah-lon) (Anc. Geog.) One of the five 
cities of the Philistines, now a mere village, on the 
Mediterranean, 40 miles W. B. W. of Jerusalem, is often 
mentioned in Scripture. A great victory was won here 
by the Crusaders in 1009. 

Ascanius, (iaXán'yus,) & eon of Æneas and Creusa, 
and the founder of Alba Longa. 

Ascarides, (uehir'e-deez.) (Jol) A gon. of Nemuatoils, 
comprising parasitic worms, with a trilobato or trival- 
vular head, and a double spiculum for the intromittent 
organ. Two species of this genus infest the human 
boly: one large, found in the small intestines, culi id 
A. lumbricoides; the other of very small size, found in 
the rectum, called A. vern. iculuris. 

Ascendant, Ian.) [From L. aecendo, I go up.] 
An Such relations as approach near the root of the 
amily, as grandfather, great-uncle, &c.— (Astral. ) The 
planet supposed by astrologers to preside over a per- 


son's nativity, and influence his future fate. — (Archa. 


A kind of ornamental masonry or woodl-work displayed 
round the borders of the three sides of doors, windows, 
chimney -piecer, £c. 

Aseending. (us-ecénd’ing.) (Astron) Designating any 
atar, degree, or point in the heavens, Which is rising 
above the horizon. — A. Latitude, the latitude of a plan- 
et when opr Ak the North Pole. — A. Node, that 
point of the orbit of a planet at which it passes the 
eclipric to proceed northward.—.. Signa, those ap- 
proaching the east from the meridian, on account of 
the diurnal rotation. 

Ascension, (u+sén’shun.) (Theol.) The reception of 
our Saviour into glory, after His last appearance on 
earth: celebrated in the Christian Church on the last 
Thursday but one before Whitsanday.—( Astron.) The 
right A. of a star is the equinoctial included between a 
certain point called the vernal equinox and the point 


cut by the circle of declination of that tar. The right! 


A. and declination of a star correspond to the lun. and 
lat. of a place on our globe. 

Ascen'nion.an island iu the Atlantic Ocean, 280 m. 
I. W. of 8t Helena, Let. 7? 55/ 55“ S., Lon. 11? 25 5" W. 
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It is a watering-place for ships, and waa taken posses 
sion of by the Engtsh in 1519. 
| Ascension, a parish of Louisiana, lying on both sides 
I of the Mississippi ; €. Donaldsonville. 
| Asceties, (ue, eis.) (From Gr. arkeo, I exercise] 
(Eccl. Hist) Persons who, in the early agea of Chris- 
tiunity, devoted themselves to a solitary and contem- 
plative life, following the system of the Exsenes and 
Therapeutie among the Jews, and practising great au- 
Bterities, With a view to mortify the flesh and withdraw 
the mind from worldly objects. They haunted the des- 
erta of Egypt and Syria, and appear to have suggested 
the first riea of Christian monachism. 
Aschaffenburg. (oh-ar-fiin-boorg,) a flourishing 
town of Bavaria, circle Lower Franconia, on the Maine, 
75 m. E. S. E. of Frankfort. Jp. 11.242. 
Aseidians. (qüescingans) [From Gr. akna, a wine- 
15 (Anl.) An O. of acephalous mollusks (algo 
called Tunica, which have no hard parts, but which 
| are protected by an elastic tunic instead of a shell. 


Some ure (runsparent, se Chat their whole internal struc- 
ture may be easily seen. Acidi rustica, found in clus- 
ters adhering to stones and floating timbers in Boston 
harbor, is about the size of à pea. 

Ascidium. (da-sid'qgum.) (Bot) A hollow pitcher- 
ghaped body found upon the stems of certain plants, as 
Nepenthes, Narracenea, &. 

Ascites, ussi teer.) (Same deri.) (Med.) Abdominal 
drepsy. 

Asclepiadacesre, (das-hle-pedil-a'eeé.) (Bot.) An O. of 
plants, all. NAH . They are exceedingly different 
iu appearance, some being trees with showy flowers, 
others obscure twiners with very inconspicuons herba- 
ceous corollas, others herbuceous planta with clusters 
of gayly colored flowers, and others leafless decumbent 
shrubs with angular stems and brown flowers having a 
putrescent odor, Aaclepiaa tuberosi, the Butterfly Weed 
of N. America, is the handsomest of the hardy species. 

Aseclepiadre, (ds-kle-pi'a-de,) the name of the descend- 
ants of ZEsculapius, who, during several. centuries, 
were the most celebrated physicians of Greece. 

Ascoli, (d«4o-le) an ancient city of Central Ttalv, in 
the Marches, 53. m. S. of Ancona, on the Tronto. Jop. 
14.223. 

Ascyrum, (ds-ki’rum.) (Bot.) A genus of plants, O. 
Iii ericuceiv. 

Asdoud, ((i7-dood’,) a amall seaport of Palestine, on the 
Mediterranean, 35 in. W. of Jerusalem; is the Asdod 
of Scripture, one of the 5 vcontederate cities of the 
Philistines, 

Ash, (ish (A. 8. wer.) (Bot.) See FRAXINUS. — Moun- 
lain Arh. See PYKUS., 

Ashanzo Land, -n.) A country of Loango, 
in W. Africa, between the rivers Gaboon and Congo; 
Lat. 10 5d“ 51“ S., Lon. 11° ó6' 436" E. Discovered in 
156 by Paul B. du Chaillu. 

Ashantee. (cx-ün-te')u country of W. Africa, and the 

most powerful native state of Upper Guines, between 


Lat. 60 and 8? N., Ln. und 39 W. England went to 
war with 4. in 174, defeated the king in battle, burnt 
his capital, and compelled him to sue for peace. Chief 
town and seat of trade, Coomassie. 

Ashby-de-la-Zouche, (ish beda-lah-eooah’,) a small 
town of England, co. Leicester, 116 m. N. W. by N. of 
London; near whieh are tlie ruins of Ashby Castle, in 
waich Queen Mary of Scotland was imprisoned. 

Ashes, (de eg.) (Chem.) When anything is burned with 
free access of air, part of it is resolved into volatile come 
pounds, While the other, geuerully tlie smaller, is left us 
incombustible residue. 

Ash'Iund, in O., a N. E. Co, 4. 390 f. m. C. Ashland. 

Ashlar. (er.) (From H.ascvire, to chip.] (Arch.) A 
kind of masonry, composed of blocks of stone, cut into 
rectangular or other regular foris, and laid in courses 
of urdtorm depth. 

Ashley. (ile) a S. E. co. of Arkansas ; area 870 41 
miles. ; C. Fountain-hill.—A small river of Sou 
Carolina, Which takes rise in the district of Colleton, 
aud flowing S. W. to Charleston, forms with Cooper 
river the Charleston harbor, It is noted for the ex- 
tensive deposita of phosphatic rocks or boulders that 
have been found in its bed since 1867. 

Ashore, (r.) (Naut.) On the shore or land, as op- 
p sed to aboard, — Also, a ship is said to be ushore when 
ier keel rests on the ground, 

i Ashtabu'In, in Okio, à co. bordering on Pennsylvania 

| und Lake Erie; €. Jefferson. 

| Ashton-aunder-Lyne, a borough of England. ca 

| Lancaster, on the Tame, 7 m. E. N. E. of Manchester. 

Cotton yarns, calicoes, and ginghams are fabricated 
| here on the most extensive seale, Pop. 40,000, 
i Ash-Wednesday. irênz'dy.) (Eccl) The first day 
in Lent; so called trum tlie aucicut practice of fasting 
in sackcloth and asos, 
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Asia, (a'shía) the largest of the five great divisions of 
the globe, 8 all the countries lying to the E. 
of Europe and N. per tae extends, with its islands, 
between Lat. 10? S. and 78° N., and Lon. 26° to 190° E. 
(170° W.) It is separated from Europe on the W. b 
the Ural Mountains, and by the Caspian, Black, and Med- 
iterranean seas; from Africa, on the S. W. by the Red 
and Strait of Babelmandeb, and from the extreme 
N.W. portion of America by Behring Strait. Area, 
17,805,146 sq. m.; or abt. 4 times the size of Europe. 


COUNTRIES. POPULATION. 
Chinese Empire. . — — erer 430,443,000 
pS ne — — miss 8 34,185,321 
OTT EE OPEP 3 10,000,000 
3 3 8 —y—. ( 15,000,000 
6,000,000 
—— — 10,000,000 


—ͤ—ͤ— ̃ 15 wm G —t„ GB/ꝙC f nhnu 3330 


ndent states and tribes: Turkomans, 
Us Tartars, Caucasians, Malays, &c... 43,771,679 
Foreign Possessions: 
Great Britain: British and Further India, 
Ceylon, Straits Settlements, Hong-Kong, 
6 » ˙ When. zosoxi va vores TOR NOL 
France: Settlements on coasts of Malabar, 
Coromandel, &c....... ......... ......... 227,003 
Cochin-China (Saigon ).............. 979,116 


1,206,179 
Russia: Siberia, Ural provinces, Truns- 
eaucasus, £c... ........ e 0,151,478 
Turkey: Asia-Minor, Mesopotamia, Kur- 
distan, Syria, Ac. . .. . . . . . . ... 16,463,000 
Holland: Dutch East Indies, Java, Su- 


matra, em 6 K ios wesssess SOUR TES 
: Philippine Islands 4,319,269 
: Goa, and Settlements in 
. en 


Macao, &c.(China)...... ...... ...... . 152,882 
Malay Archipelago .............. s... 850,300 


1,477,367 


Total.....« LLLI CREE EE IIIIIIII 766,508,886 
Central A. consists of two great plateaux —a higher 
and a lower — intersected by numerous mountain chains 
and elevated ranges of country. Of these, the E. system 
comprehends Thibet and the great sandy desert of Gobi, 
from 4,000 to 5,000 ft. above sea-level ; the W. the pla- 
teau of Iran (Persia), having a general elevation of 4,000 
feet. Both these districts absorb about 2-5ths of the 
whole continent. The lowlands of A. may be divided 
into: 1. The Chinese, extending from Pekin nearly to 
the tropic; 2. Indo-Chinese, comprehending Cambodia 
and Siam ; 3. The great triangular plain of Hindostan ; 
4.8 and Arabia; and 5. Siberia, stretching along 
the Polar Sea from the Ural Mountains to the Pacific 
and in extent more than one-half all the others; and 6. 
Turkestan, a desert waste of country, bordering on the 
Caspian Sea and Lake Aral. The principal mountain 
systems of A. are the Great and Tittle Altai ranges, ex- 
tending from Turkestan across the centre of the conti- 
nent to Kamtschatka, and having a superior altitude 
of 11,000 feet ; the Kien-luen, in Thibet, 16,000 feet; the 
Himalayas, separating Hindostan from Thibet, and the 
loftiest chain in the world, Mount Everest, its highest 
summit, being 29,100 feet above sea-level; the Ural, di- 
viding Siberia from Europe; the Kheng-kai and Pe-ling 
in China; the Ghaw in S. Hindostan; the Hindoo- 
Coosh dividing Caubul from Turkestan ; and the range 
of Mount Taurus, in Asia Minor; with the Grucasus, bo- 
tween the Black and Caspian seas, and forming the S. 
frontier of Russia and Asia. The principal rivers of A. 
emptying into the Arctic Ocean are the Obi, Yenesei, 
Ural, Lena, and their affluents, all rising on the N. slope 
of the Altai; falling into the Pacific Ocean and China 
Sea, the chief are the Amoor, Yang-tsc-kiang, Hoang- 
ho, and Cambodia; into the Bay of Bengal and Indian 
Ocean, the Irawaddy, Brahmapootra, Ganges, and In- 
dus; while W. the Tigris and Euphrates emerge into 
the Persian Gulf. The lakes of Asia, except the Cas- 
= Sea, the Sea of Aral, and Lake Baikal, are of tri- 
Sing importance and are little known. These three, 
especially the first and third, are of large dimensions 
and considerable interest, but they are much smaller 
than the lakes of N. America. Unlike the principal 
lakes of the New World, they receive rivers and have 
no outlet. In this respect they approximate in some 
measure to the condition of the interior of Africa and 
Australia, but the physical features of these central 
plains are distinct. There are many salt lakes in Cen- 


Asia Minor, or AN Aro, forms the W. 
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tral Asia and some extensive volcanic districts, Of the 
Asiatic Islands those of the INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO ape 
the principal, and are separately described. The Japa- 
nese islands are very remarkable and extensive, and 


Fig. 49, — TARTAR OF THE CAUCASUS, 


are even now only partially known. The Andaman 
group and other islands of the Indian Ocean are y 
volcanic and partly coralline. Ceylon belongs to the In- 
dian peninsula. e mineral products of A. are numer- 
ous, and have been known from remote antiquity. The 
vegetation of A. varies with its different regions. N. of 
Lat. 60° scarcely any vegetable products are seen ex- 
cept birches, mosses, and lichens. The zo of the N. 
of A. partakes of the character of that of N. Europe. In 
the central and 8. countries are found the elephant, 
rhinoceros, Bengal tiger, and many other formidable 
animals, with the camel, aurochs, yak, musk-deer, 
Thibet goat; and it is believed that all the domestic 
animals of Europe (the sheep perhaps excepted) have 
been originally derived from A. Among reptiles, the In- 
dian python, with the cobra-di-capello, and the gavial or 
crocodile of the Ganges, are formidable in the highest 
degree.—A. is considered the cradle of the human 

from whence the various nations and tribes have — 
to people the other parts of the world. The number 
of foreigners who have migrated to and settled in 4. is 
small compared to those who have left it. The number 
of Europeans in India may be estimated at 150,000, and 
the races inhabiting A. may be divided into: 1. The 
Semitic, including Syrians, Jews, Arabs, and the de- 
scendants of the anc. Chaldeans or Arammans; 2. the 
Persian Kurds, Ossetes, Armenians, Georgians, Mingre- 
lians ; 3. the Turks, forming a numerous race of Central 
A.; the Samoiédes, in N. Asia; 5. the Mongols, Buriats, 
Kalmucks, Tunguses, and other tribes in N.E. Asia; 6. 
the Japanese, and Chinese; 7. the Malays, peopling 
Malaysia and the islands of the E. Archipelago. — For 
history, see the names of the different countries of A. 
ninsula of 
Asia, extending between Lat. 36° and 429 N., and Lon. 
26° and 40? E., having E. Armenia and Mesopotamia, 8. 
Syria and the Mediterranean, W. the ZEgean Sea, and 
N. the sea of Marmora and Black Sea, Area, Estim. at 
269,000 sq. m. Two mountain chains run nearly E. and 
W., the district between forming an elevated table-land 
studded with mountains, while the country interior to 
this plateau is watered on each side by short rivers. 
The Taurus mountain-chain trends E. and W., near its 
S. coast rising frequently from 8,000 to 10,000 feet; 
and near the N. coast runs the other chain, less contin- 
uous and lofty, but comprising Mounts Olympus, Ida, 
and Gargarus, famous in classic story. On the N.E. are 
the mountain ranges of Anti-Taurus; elevation of the 
highest, Arjish Tag, 13,000 ft. N. of these is the Euxine 
or Zazian range. Shores greatly indented; 1 
inlets, the gulfs of Adalia and Makri on the S.; those 
of Samos, Cos, Scala-Nova, Smyrna, and Adramyti on 
the W., and those of Ismid and Sinope on the N. coast. 
Chief rivers, the Kizil-Irmak (anc. Halys), Yishil-Irmak, 
and Sakaria (anc. Iris and Sangarius), flowing into the 
Black Sea; the Kodus, Grimalki, and Mendere (anc, 
Hermus, Cnicus, and Meander), into the JEgean ; the Si- 
hoon and Jihown (anc. Sarus and Pyramus), into the 
Mediterranean; and the Euphrates, forming the E, 
frontier. There are numerous fresh- and salt-water 
lakes; Tuz-gol is the largest of the latter, and yields a 
great quantity of salt. The climate varies with the lo- 
cality, the elevated regions being cold and humid, the 
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plains warm and fertile. The mines prcduce copper, 
silver, leud, iron; alum, nitre, and rock-salt are also 
abundant. Rice, barley, maize, sugar, cotton, indigo, 
tobacco, opium, and most of the products of 8. Europe 
flourish; and the mountains in the N. abound with 
good timber. Other products are wool, silk, gall-nuta, 
skins, furs, cochineal, madder, sponge, meerschaum 
clay. Manuf. Leather, carpets, and cotton and woollen 
stuifs, The pop. consists mostly of Turks and Greeks, 
with some Armenians and Jews, and wandering tribes 
of Kurds, &c. A. M. is divided into the pashalics of 
Anatolia, Itshil, Caramania, Sivas, Marash, and a part 
of Trebizond. Principal cities, Smyrna, Brusa, Trebi- 
zond, Kutayah, Angora, Konieh (ancient Jconium), 
Kaisariyeh (anc. Cæsarea), and Scutari.— This region 
was anciently the seat of the famous kingdoms of Troy 
and Lydia, and afterwards formed a proconsulship un- 
der the Romans. It gave birth to Homer, Thales, Pythag- 
oras, Herodotus, and many others of the most distin- 
guished poets, philosophers, historians, and artists of 
antiquity; and ruins scattered over almost every por- 
tion of the surface, attest its former wealth and pros- 
perity. Pop. 10,900,000. 

Aside, (a-sid’.) (Drum.) Indicating that which is sup- 
posed to be spoken on the stage, without being heard by 
the other characters represented. 

Asilici, (a-sil'i-se.) (Zotl.) A fam. of insects, &ub-O. 
of Diptera. They are of large size, with the body long, 
slender, and clothed with stiff bristles. They are rapa- 
cious, seizing and bearing away other insects, and their 
larvae live in the roots of plants. The gen. Asilus con- 
tains the pp. species, 

Asmannshausen, (ds-mdns-how'zen,) a German vil- 
lage, in Nassau, on the Rhine, below Rüdesheim, cele- 
brated for the excellent wine produced in its vicinity. 

Asmodeus, (is-mó'de-üs.) (Scrip.) A demon, or evil 
spirit, mentioned in the book of Tobit as having beset 
Sarah, the dauzhter of Raguel, and killed the seven 
husbands whom she had married before Tobit. 

Asp, (dsp,) or ASPIC. (Zoil.) See NAJA. 

Aspalathus, (as-pil'a-thus.) (Bot.) A gen. of evergreen 
shrubs, O. Fubaceæ. 

Asparagus, (d- pd a-gus.) [L.] (Bot.) A gen. of plants, 
O. Liliacex, having minute, scale-like leaves, small white 
or greenish flowers, and berried fruit. A. officinalis is 
one of the few species which neither climb nor bear 
spines, "The succulent shoots which it throws up from 
its underground eyes are the asparagus of the market- 
gardeners. 

gp rer Re (ds-pá'zhe-ah,) celebrated by her beauty and 

ents, was a Greek courtesan, and the mistress of Peri- 
cles, over whom she exercised unbounded sway till his 
death. The best and highest society of Athens were 
found at her house, and among her guests, attracted less 
by her beauty than by her genius, her accomplishments, 
and the charm of her conversation, was sometimes seen 
the wise and good Socrates himself. She was a native 
of Miletus. After the death of Pericles, 429 B. c., she 
is said to have formed a similar connection with, or to 
have married, Lysicles. 

Aspen-tree, (is'pen.) (Bot.) See POPULUS. 

Aspect, (GzpéH.) Fr.] (Astrol.) The situation ef the 
planets and stars with respect to each other. 

Aspergillus, (ds-perZil'lus.) (Bot.) A gen. of fungi, a 
species of which, A. glaucus, produces the blue mould 
of cheese, bread, &c. It gives value to cheese, and its 
color is often imitated by sticking brass pins into the 
cheese, the verdigris formed from the pins giving it the 
color of mould. 

Aspern, (dispern.) (Hist.) A small village of Austria, 
on the Danube, 2 m. from Vienna. Here, and in the 
neighboring villago of Essling, were fought between 
the French under Napoléon I., and the Austrians under 
the Archduke Charles, the bloody battles of May 21st 
and 224, 1809, after which the French retreated and oc- 
cupied the island of Lobau. 

Asphalt, üs-fdlt',) or AsPHALTUM. [Gr. asphaltos.] (Min.) 
A black and compact kind of bitumen, also called Min- 
eral Pitch, very fusible and inflammable, burning with 
asmoky flame. It is found in great abundance on the 
surface and shores of the Dead Sea (which has been 
called in consequence the Asphaltic Lake); in a lake in 
Texas, and in various other localities, The ancients 
employed it in some of their cements, and it was also 
used by the Egyptians in the process of embalming, 
either alone or in combinstion with other substances, 
At p esent its principal use is for pavements, and as a 
constituent of varnishes. 

Asphodelus, (ds-fo-del’us.) [Gr. a, not, and sphallo, to 
supplant—thestately flowers not being easily surpassed. | 
The Asphodels, a gen. of herbaceous perennial plants, 
O. Lilíacem. The species are generally European, and 
are fine garden-plants, abt. 3 feet high, with yellow or 
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white flowers, in a long spike, reaching from the top 
almost to the base of the stem. 

Asphyxia, (afe aA) [From Gr. a, without, and 
sphyzis, pulsation.] (Afed.) That state of the body in 
which the action of the lungs being suspended, and tiie 
blood no longer undergoing the purifying process neces- 
sary to life, the pulsations of the heart and arteries are 
suspended, and death speedily follows if proper means 
of restoration are not resorted to. A. may be produced 
by whatever prevents the access of air to the lungs, at 
strangulation, drowning, choking, &c.; or whatever in- 
terferes with the action of the nerves that are concerned 
in respiration, as paralysis, cold, stroke of the sun or 
lightning, &c. It may be also produced by breathing an 
impure or too rarefied atmosphere. 

Aspinwall,ds'pin-wawl,) (called by Europeans CoLoN, 
an important seaport of Central America, U States 
Colombia, on the small island of Manzanilla, Gulf of 
Mexico, This place derives its American name from ita 
funder, Col. Aspinwall, one of the original promoters 
of the Isthmus of Panama Railway, 48 m. in length, of 
which it is the N. and Atlantic terminus, connecting 
v.tb Panama on the Pacific coast. Founded early in 
1852, A. is a handsome, well-built, and thriving place, 
but unhealthy. Pop. 4,000. 

Aspirate, (ispi-rá!.) (From L. aspiro, I breathe on.] 
(Gram.) In the Greek, a character marked thus (), in- 
n that A is to be sounded before the letter to 
which it forms a prefix. In English, the letter * is so 
called when sounded, in contradistinction to h mute. 

Asplenium, (ds-pl2/ne-wum.) (Bot.) A gen. of ferns, 
which has its fructifications or sori disp.sed in right 
lines along the under disc of the frond. 

Ass, (de.) [L. asinus.) (Zool) A well-known animal 
of the gen. Equus (. asinus), remarkable for its hardi- 
hood and length of life. It is said to be a descendant 
of the wild ass, inhabiting the mountainous deserts of 
Tartary, &c., celebrated in history for the flery activity 
of its disposition, and the 
fleetness of its course 
(Fig. 50). Its character- 
istics are a long head, 
long ears, a round body 
covered with a short and 
coarse fur, of a pale dun 
color, with a streak of 
black running down its 
back and across the 
shoulders, and a tail not 
hairy all the way, as in 
& horse, but only at the 
end. The best breed of 
usses is that originally 
derived from the hot and 
dry regions of Asia; 
but the best to be met 
with in Europe are the Spanish. 

Assai, (ds-»i'e.) [It., enough.] (Mus.) A term directing 
the performer to increase or retard the time; as, allegro 
assai, still quicker; adagio assai, still slower. 

As'snm,a British p. of Northern India, pres. Bengal, 
comprising that portion of the valley of the Drahmapoo- 
tra between Lat. 26? and 28? N., and Lon. 90? and 97° E. 
Area, 18,200 sq.m. The surface is fertile, densely wooded 
and well watered. Chief towns, Gowhati, Ghergong, and 
Rungpore. Pop.720,000. 

Assassins, (ds-sds'sins.) (Hist.) An order of religious 
fanatics, formed in Persia, abt. the middle of the 11th 
cent., by Hassan Ben Sabah, known in Europe as the 
Old Men of the Mountain. They were called A. from 
their immoderate use of Haschish (Indian hemp), which 
produced an excitement amounting to fury; so that 
Assassin, which in its modern acceptation is one whe 
attacks and kills by treachery and violence persons un- 
prepared for defence, means, strictly, “an habitual 
drunkard.” The principal seat of tne A. was in the 
mountains, and their chief possessed such an ascendency 
over them, that they courted danger, and even death, in 
the execution of his orders. They were dispossessed of 
several of their strongholds in 1254 by the Mogul Tartar 
Holagov or Hulaka, and were at length effectually 
crushed by the Sultan Bibars. 

Assault. (as-sawlt’.) [From L. assilio, I spring upon.] 
(Law.) An attempt, or offer, with force or violence, to 
do a bodily injury to another, as by striking at him 
either with or without a weapon. —( Mil) A furious on- 
slaught made upon a fortified camp or position with 
intent to carry the same, and in which the assailants 
advance without being protected by works. 

Assay, (de-sd“.) [Fr. essayer, to try.) (Metal.) A chemi- 
cal operation which is made to ascertain the quantity 
of metal contained in ores, or to discover the value 
or purity of any mass of gold, silver, or other metal 
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This mode of examination differs from analysis, in being 
principally concerned about only one of the ingredients 
in the ore or alloy, whereas the object of the latter is to 
ascertain the quantity and proportion of every sub- 
stance in the mass to which it is applied. — The Assay- 
office is the department of the National Mint in which 

- the manipulations attending the assay of bullion aud 
coius are conducted. 
Assembly. (ds-scm'ble.) (Fr. assemblée.] (Hist. The 
four great legislative bodies which succeeded each other 
during the period of the first French revolution are 
usually termed:—1. The National or Constituent A.; 
commenced June 17, 1789, by the resolution of the de- 
puties of the communes in the States-General, consti- 
tuting themselves a national assembly, to which the 
deputies of the nobles and clergy afterwards adhered; 
termed constituent A. from having framed a constitu- 
tion; dissolved on the acceptance of the constitution 
by the king, Sept. 30, 1791. 2. The Legislative A.; it 
cominenced its sittings Oct. 1, 1791; suspended the royal 
authority by its decree of Aug. 10,1792; and was dis- 
solved Sept. 21,1792. 3. The Convention; it commenced 
its sittings Sept. 21, 1792, with a proclamation of the 
Republic; was dissolved 4 Brumaire, 4th year of the 
Republic (Oct. 26,1795). 4. Two-thirds of this assembly 
were then included in the new body of the Corps Légis- 
latif, which commenced its Pies Oct. 27, 1795, form- 
ing the Council of the Five Hundred (des Cinq-Cents), and 
the Council of the Ancients (des Anciens), 250 in number. 
The latter body named the Directory. This assembly 
subsisted until the dissolution of the Dire cry b 
Bonaparte, 17 Brum., 8th year of the Republic (Nov. 10, 
1799). The term Assemblée Nationale was revived by the 
legislative body under the second Republic, May, 1848; 
and under the third Republic, 1870. 
Assets, (ds'sels.) | From Fr. assez, enough.] ( Law.) Goods 
or effects in the hands of the heir, devisee, executor, or 
administrator of a demised person, chargeable with the 
payment of debts and legacies. — In a commercial sense, 
property which can be made available for the liquida- 
tion of a person's liabilities. 
Assigunblo Magnitude, (as-sin’a-b/.) [From L. 
assigno, I assign.) (Math.) Any finite magnitude sus- 
ceptible of expression or demonstration. 
Assignat, (ds'sin-yah.) [Vr.] ( Hist.) A paper currency 
issued by the French govt.at various periods during 
the first revolution, to be redeemed with the proceeds 
of the sale of the confiscated goods of the Church, &c. 
They became after a while of no value whatever. 
Assignee, («s-si-nee’.) [From L. assigno, I assigu to.] 
(Law.) One to whom an assignment is made; also, one 
appointed to act as the receiver and manager of a bauk- 
rupt's estate. 
Assignment, (assin'ment.) (Law.) The act of assign- 
ing or making over to another, or others, one's personal 
interest or vested right, or of transferring a title; also, 
the formal instrument by which the act 1s effected, 
Assimilation, (0s-sim-e/d’shun.) [From L. assimilo, I 
make to resemble.] (Physiol.) The nct by which or- 
ganized bodies incorporate foreign molecules and con- 
vert them into their own proper substance. 
Assiniboine, (ds-sin'e-bo-in,) a river of British N. 
America, flowing into the 8. extremity of Lake Winni- 
peg. It takes its name from an Indian tribe belonging 
to the Sioux or Dakota family, who still live on its 
banks, and number abt. 4,000 souls. — Fort Assiniboine 
is in Lat. 54° 20’ N., Lon. 114° 3“ W. 
Assisi. (ah-see’see,) a town of Central Italy, 13 m. E.S.E. 
of Perugia. Pop. 14,154. 
Assizes, (de-de) Fr. assises.) (Híst.) A name once 
given to an ordinance or constitution of the sovereign: 
thus the code of feudal law framed for the kingdom of 
Jerusalem under the Crusaders is termed the Assizes of 
Jerusalem. — ( Lano.) The periodical session held by the 
js iy of the superior courts in the counties of Eng- 
nd, for the purpose of making gaol-leliveries, and 
trying causes between individuals. The Freuch Cours 
d Assises try all criminal cases. They consist of a jury 
of twelve jurors who give their verdict, and of three 
judges who pronounce sentence, 
Association, (ds-s0-se-i'siun.) [From L. associo, I 
unite with.] The process, and also the result of bring- 
ing together into alliance or companionship. — ( Psych ) 
A. of ideas is a phrase by which is understood that con- 
nection between certain ideas which causes them to suc- 
ceed each other involuntarily in the mind. To the 
wrong A. of ideas made in our minds by custom, Locke 
attributes most of the sympathies and antipathies ob- 
servable in men, which work as strongly and produce 
as rezular effects as if they were natural, though they 
at first had no other origin than the accidental connec- 
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united that mpi ever after keep company together ia 
the mind, as if they were but one idea. 

Assonance, (dssonans.) [From L. assono, I sound 
back.) cr) A term applied in poetry to cases 
where the final words-of the verses possess the same 
vocalistic sounds but different consonants, thus being 
deficient in regular rhyme. Spanish poetry presents 
many examples of A. 

Assum psit, (as-siim'sit.) [From L. assumo, I take upon 
me.] (Law.) Such an implied promise of payment or 
indemnification as will sustain an action in the courts. 

Assumption, (assám'shun.) [L. io.) (.Eccl.) In 
the Roman Catholic Church, a festival held on the 15th 
Aug. in commemoration of the alleged miraculous 
ascension of the Virgin Mary.—(Zog.) The second or 
minor proposition in a categorical syllogism. Also, 
the deduction drawn from mentative propositions. 

Assumption, (desim'shun.) [Sp. Asuncion.) A city 
of 8. America, C. of the State of Paraguay, on a height 
on the Paraguay, 650 m. N. of Buenos Ayres; Lat. 

18’ S., Lon. 57° Su’ W. It was founded in 1543, by a 
colony of Spaniards, is generally well built, and has a 
large trade in tobacco, hides, cedar planks, Ac. Pop. 9,000. 

Assurance, («s-shür'ans.) See INSURANCE. 

Assy rin, d- real,) the name of the first great em- 
pire of antiquity recorded in Holy Writ. 4. Proper 
was a region E. of the Tigris, the C. Nineveh, and de- 
rived its name from Asshur, the 2d son of Shem. It ap- 
pears to have comprised the modern pashalics of Van 
and Diarbekr, with Pensarmenia, including at least 
part of Azerbijan; correspondi pretty exactly to 
modern Kurdistan. The first empire of A. was founded 
by Belus, k. c. 1993. Ninus, son of Belus (1968-1916), 
and his widow Semiramis (1916-1874), were its most 
famous monarchs. The last of their successors, Sar- 
meg. Pr n. infamous for his luxury and voluptuous 
was dethroned by his subjects, and burned himself in 
his palace, with his eunuchs, concubines, and all his 
treasures, abt. 820 p. c. The empire was then divided 
into Media, Assyria, and Babylonia, Salmanassar, or 
Shalmaneser, conquered Judea abt. 724 m. c. The 2d 
empire of A. finished with Nabopolassar, who united A. 
to jylonia, B. €. 625. A., with Babylonia, was con- 
quered by Cyrus, n. c. 538, and became a p. of Persia. 

Aster, (ds'ter.) lar: a star.) (Bot) A numerous gen 
of ornamental plants, O. Asteracee, 

Asterna'cere, (or Composites.) [Same derir.] (Bot.) An 
O. of plants, all. Campenales, consisting of herbaceous 
plants or shrubs, with a one-celled ovary, valvate co- 
rolla, erect ovule, and no albumen. The flowers, called 
florets, are collected in dense heads, upon a common re- 
ceptacle, surrounded by an involucre. This extensive 
O. includes 1,005 genera, and 9,000 species. 

Asterisk, (dster-isk.) [Same deriv.) (Jrínt.) Alittle 
star, thus ( * ), used as a mark of reference. 

Amer (ds'ter-izm.) [Same deriv.] A small cluster 
of stars. 

Asterite, (ds'ter-ït.) [Same deriv.] (Min.) The Star- 
stone, or Bastard Opal, a gem which, when seen ob- 
liquely, emits a radiance which disappears iu tlie direct 
line of the sun. 

Asterioids,or Asteriadze. (Same deriv.) ( Zool.) The 
Star-fishes, an O. 
of animals — . 
longing to the 4 
Ciis Echinoder- S 
mata, Which are SS 
more or less star- as 
shaped, the disk Sagres 
or central por- ^ 
tion gradually 
merging into the x 
rays, beneath 4 
which the loco- $a 
motive suckers 
extend the whole 
length; and the # 
calcareous skele- $ 
ton is composed 
of movable = 
pieces, so that 
these animals Fig. 51.— STAR-FISH, (Asterias rubens.) 
can bend them- 
selves in any direction. They are of almost every possi- 
ble form (Fig. 51), from those which have the arms long 
and graceful to these in which the arms and body are 
merged in one; and they vary in size from an inch to 
a foot or more in diameter. ey have the power of 
reproducing lost parts; if an arm is broken off, another 
soon grows in its place. The gen. Aslerias is the ty pe 
of the order. 


tion of two ideas, which, either by the strength of the | Asteroids, (dstur-oids.) [Gr. aster, and eidos, form. 


first impression, or by subsequent indulgence, are so 


(Astron.) The name given to members of the zone 
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small planets travelling between the orbits of Mars anu 
Jupiter, so small that their magnitudes cannot be as- 
certained with certainty, and conjectured to be the 
ruins of a larger planet, shattered by some explosion. 
The discovery of the first members of this zone forms 
ene of the most interesting chapters in the history of 
astronomy. It had been long noticed that a large gap 
separates the orbit of Mars from that of Jupiter. Not, 
indeed, that the actual distance between these orbita is 
even so great as that which separates Jupiter and Sa- 
turn. But the orderly increase observable in the plan- 
etary distances as we proceed outwards from the sun, is 
obviously marred by the sudden increase which marks 
the interval between the orbits of Jupiter and Mars, as 
compared with that between the orbits of Mars and the 
earth. This cireumstance led Kepler to express the 
opinion, and afterwards Bode to assert his belief, that 
an undetected planet revolves between Mars and Jupi- 
ter, a fact that was confirmed by the discovery of the | 
first. .4., made by the Itallan astronomer Piazzi, Jan. 3, 
i). The number of A. known is about 388. | 

Asthma. uch.) [Gr.] (Med) A terrible, but in 
itself rarely a fatal disease, though it often lays the 
foundation of organic mischief. Its leading symptoms 
are difficulty of breathing coming on at intervals, ac- 
companied with cough and more or less expectoration. 

Asti, (a«tee,) a city of N. Italy, in Piedmont, C. of a p. 
of «une name, 28 m. E. S. E. of Turin. The vineyards in 
its vicinity furnish a celebrated white and red wine, 
sparkling like champagne. Pop. 29,236. 

Astor, Jonx Jaco, (as’tor,)an American merchant, B. 
at Waldorf, Germany, 1763, and emigrated to America 
in 1784. By the aid of business talents of the highest 
order, backed by unerring judgment and indomitable 
energy, he amassed a fortune which, at the period of his 
death, was estimated at $20,000,000. Among his many 
acts of beneficence was the founding of the Astor Li- 
brary in New York city, to which he bequeathed by 
will a sum of $100,000. D. 1818, 

Astrreidie, (dstri'e-de.) (Zool) The Star-«orals, a 
fam. of corals with concave radiate cells, The prevail- 
ing forms are hemispherical or dome-shaped. The gen. 
Astrea ia the principal one. 

Astragal. (üstra-g4l.) (From Gr. astragalos, the ankle- 
bone. (Arch.) A small annular moulding serving to or- 
nament the base and apex of a column. — ( Gun.) The 
corner ring of a cannon. 


Astragalus, (ds-tra-gã'lus.) [L.] (Anat) The ankle- 
bone. —( Bot.) The Milk Vetch, a gen. of herbaceous or 
shrubby plauts, O. Fubacez. The most interesting are 
those which yield 
the gum-like sub- 
stance called tra- 

which is 
the produce of sev- 


and verus, grow- 
ing in Kurdistan, 
Persia, Asia Mi- 
nor, &c. The gum- 
my matter exudes 
from their stems. 
It is brought 
chiefly from Tur- 
key, in small con- 
torted pieces re 
sembling worms; Fig. 52.—ASTRAGALUS TRAGACANTHA. 
and that which is 

white, clear, smooth, and vermicular, is the best. 

Astraknn, (dg tral-kdn, ) or ASTRACAN, a city of S. Rus- 
sia, C. of govt. of same name, and formerly ofa Tartar king- 
dom, built on one of the islands formed by the Volga, at 
its embouchnre in the Caspian Sea; Lat. 27' N., Lon. 
48^ 6' W. It is the entrepôt between Russia, Persia, and 
India. Pop. 46,693. 

Astringents, (dstrin'j^nts.) [L. astringo, I bind. | ( Med.) 
Medicines which cause the res of the muscles and 
blood-vessels to contract. Hence they diminish the flow 
of the fluids, and are employed to des tone, lessen glan- 
dular secretions, stop the flow of blood from a ruptured 
vessel, Kc. Mineral acids, metallic salts, tannin,and gallic 
acid, are among the astringents commonly employed. 

Astrolabe, (dstro-Lib.) [From Gr. astron, a star, and 
lambano, Y take.] (Astron.) A circular instrument an- 
ciently used for observing the stars. Its place is now 
pama Ah by the Equatorial, the Altitude, and Azimuth 
com and the Theodolite. 

Astrolozy. 5 (Gr. astron, a star, and logos, 
adiscourse.] It originally meant the same thing as as- 
troaomy : but for a long time, under the name of judicial 
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A., it has been used to designate an art which may trul 
be said to be among the oldest superstitions of the worl 
and which consisted in judging or predicting human 
events from the situation and different aspects of the 
heavenly bodies. It is mentioned in the Mosaic history. 
During the Middle Ages, A. and Astronomy were culti- 
vated in connection by the Arabs; and even as late as 
the 17th cent., A. had its defenders among the learned 
men of Europe; but the Copernican system shook the 
foundations of this ancient science, and now there arc 
none but artful plunderers and ignorant dupes who give 
it the slightest countenance. 

Astronomy, (dstrów'o-me.) [Gr. astron, a star, and 
nomos, a law.] That science which treats of the heav- 
enly bodies, explaining the motions, times and causes 
of the motions, distances, magnitudes, gravities, light, 
&c., of the sun, moon, and stars; the nature and causes 
of the eclipses of the sun and moon, the conjunction 
and opposition of the planets, and any other of their 
mutual aspects, with the times when they did or will 
happen. Since the heavens may be considered either as 
they appear to the naked eye, or as they are discovered 
by the understanding, A. may be divided into Practical, 
Rational, and Physical. Practical A. enables us. by means 
of instruments, to determine the apparent positions and 
motions of the heavenly bodies. ational A. teaches us 
the modes of ascertaining their real orbits and motions, 
and gives us the means of calculating their positions in 
advance. Various hypotheses have at different periods 
been invented to explain their apparent motions, and 
seemed sufficient to account for the phenomena known 
at the time of their adoption. But they were exploded 
in succession, by more accurate observations.— Physical 
A. is the application of mathematical science to the 
investigations of the laws which regulate the motions . 
of celestial bodies, the nature of the forces which main- 
tain them, and the effects produced by the action of one 
on another. This sublime science is founded on obser- 
vation, but it receives its last perfection from calcula- 
tion. Outrunning the cautious advances of observation, 
it descends from causes to phenomena, and on philo- 
sophical principles explains all the motions,magnitudes, 
and periods of revolution of the heavenly bodies. The 
generality of writers agree in assigning the origin of A. 
to the Chaldeans. The Egyptians also cultivated the 
science of A. abt. the same time, and there are some who 
ascribe to them the honor of being its real authors. The 
most ancient astronomical observations known to us are 
Chinese: one, mentioned by Montucla, viz., a conjunc- 
tion of Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Mercury, and the Moon, 
was made almost 2,500 years before the Christian era! 
That the Indian Brahmins also made considerable ad- 
vance in the science of A., among the earliest people of 
antiquity, appears no less certain. Descending, however, 
to classic times, we find that A. made great progress in 
Greece, and that Thales calculated a solar eclipse about 
600 years B.C. Pythagoras taught that the earth was not 
placed as the centre of the system, but revolved about 
the sun. Eratosthenes, a Cyrenian, who was born 276 
B. C., measured the circumference of the earth; and 
being invited to the court Ptolemy Energeses at 
Alexandria, he was made keen r of the royal library, 
and set up there the armillary spheres which Hippar- 
chus and Ptolemy afterwards used so effectually. He 
also determined the distance between the tropics to be 

js of the whole meridian circle which makes the ob- 
liquity of the ecliptic in his time to be 23 degrees, 51 
minutes and one-third. Archimedes is said to have con- 
structed a planetarium to represent the phenomena and 
motions of tlie heavenly bodies, and many others added 
to the stock of astronomical knowledge; but none so 
much as Hipparchus, who flourished abt. 140 vears B. c., 
and surpassed all who had gone before him in the extent 
of his researches. He showed that the orbits of the 
planets are eccentric, and that the moon moves more 
slowly in her apogee than in her perigee. He con- 
structed tables of the motions of the sun and moon; 
collected accounts of eclipses that had been computed 
by the Chaldeans and Egyptians, and calculated such as 
would happen for 600 years to come, Ile is, however, 
most distinguished for his catalogue of the fixed stars, 
to the number of 1,080, with their latitudes and longi- 
tudes and apparent magnitudes, From the time of Hip- 
parchus, a chasm exists in the history of astronomy, 
till the commencement of the 2d century after Christ, 
when Ptolemy compiled a complete system of astron- 
omy, in 13 books, which is known under the name of 
Almagest, —an appellation given it by the Arabians 
who translated it into their language in 827, and 
which, as the Ptolemman system, notwithstanding its 
many errors, has maintained its value down to the latest 
times. The Arabians continued for many to direct 
their attention to astronomical science; and thongh they 
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confounded it with the dreams of astrologers, they, nev- 
ertheless, deserve the regard of all who came after them, 
by their valuable observations. Among the Christian 
nations at this period a profound ignorance generally 
prevailed; but in the 13th cent. A., as well as other arts 
and sciences, began to revive in Europe, particularly 
under the auspices of the emperor Frederick II., who, 
in 1230, caused the works of Aristotle and the Almagest 
of Ptolemy to be translated into Latin. King Alphonso 
of Castile, about the same time, invited to his court sev- 
eral astronomers, and commissioned them to prepare a 
set of new astronomical tables, which under the name 
of Alphonsine Tables have acquired much celebrity, but 
which in the 17th cent. differed a whole degree from the 
true situations of the celestial bodies. We now ap- 
proach the era of reviving science. Many astronomers 
of inferior note paved the way, by various isolated ob- 
servations, for the great restorer of A., Copernicus, who, 
at the beginning of the 16th cent., gave the science an 
entirely different aspect, exploded the Ptolemaan hy- 
pothesis, and in its stead substituted the Copernican 
system of the world, which, with a few modifications, 
is now universally acknowledged to be correct. His 
system did not, however, immediately meet with a gen- 
eral reception; and among its opponents was Tycho 
Brahe, a Dane, who asse that the earth is immova- 
ble, in the centre of the universe, and that the whole 
heavens turn round it in 24 hours; an opinion which he 
supported principaily by the literal sense of various 
sages in the Bible, where a total absence of motion 
is ascribed to the earth. IIis pupil and assistant Kep- 
ler, however, found that all the planets revolve in ellip- 
tical orbits, in one of the foci of which the sun is placed ; 
and he moreover demonstrated that, in each elliptical 
revolution of the planets round the sun, an imaginary 
straight line, drawn from the latter to the former, called 
the radius vector, always describes equal areas in equal 
time, and, lastly, that in the revolutions of the planets 
and satellites, the squares of the times of revolution are 
as the cubes of the mean distances from the larger body. 
These great discoveries paved the way for views still 
more comprehensive. The Italian Galileo, n. 1564, in- 
vented the telescope, and his discovery of the value of 
the pendulum as u recorder of time, rendered also in- 
valuable services to A. To Newton belongs the glory 
of having established the law of universal gravitation 
in its entire generality, and applied it with demonstra- 
tive evidence to all the movements within the solar sys- 
tem. Descartes had sought the cause of the motion of 
the planets around the sun, and of the satellites around 
the planets, in the rotatory motion of a subtile matter. 
But Newton and Kepler have ‘escued the laws of the 
material universe from the thraldom of a false philoso- 
phy, and left to later times merely the development of 
the truths which they established. The events which 
have characterized the progress of A. since the time of 
Newton form parts of a system too wide to be dealt with 
in this work. For an account of the discoveries made 
in the various departments of modern A., the reader is 
referred to separate headings, as ASTEROIDS, COMETS, 
NEBULA, PLANETS, STARS, SOLAR System, Mars, &c. 

Astur, (dtur.) (ZolL) A gen. of birds of prey, fam. 
Falconide, having the upper mandible lobed, but not 
toothed, the tail broad and long, tarsi long and covered 
in front with transverse scales. The only American 
species is the Goshawk, A. atricapillus, which pursues 
birds with great swiftness, and sometimes, with meteor- 
like velocity, glides into the forest and emerges with a 
hare or squirrel which its quick eye has singled out. 

Asturias. See OviEDO, 

Asylum, (a-si’/im.) [From Gr. a, not, and sulao, I rob.] 
Formerly a place of refuge for offenders hiding from 
justice. In its modern sense, a home for blind, deaf, 
and other afflicted people; as, a lunatic asylum. 

Asymptote, ain e [From Gr. a, without, and 
sympipto, I fall down.] ( Math.) Two lines which, though 
continually in approximation to each other, never 
meet. At least one of such lines must be a curve. 
However improbable the existence of such lines may 
be, it can be easily proven. 

Asyndeton, («sin'de-ton.) [Gr. a, without, and syn- 
detom, a bond.) (Rhet. and Pros.) A figure of speech 
which omits conjunctions or otber connecting particles, 
in order to give greater spirit and force to the sen- 
once; us, Veni, vidi, vici, ‘I came, I saw, I conquered.’ 

Atacamite, (a- HN -mit.) (Min.) A hydrated oxy- 
chloride of copper. 

Atahualpa, (ch-tah-hwdl'’pah.) See Incas. 

Atalanta, (dt-a-ldn'tah.) (Myt) A daughter of Sche- 
neus, king of Scyros, and renowned for her beauty and 
swiftness in running. She promised her hand to the 
man who should outstrip her in the race, with the con- 
dition that if he failed he must forfeit his life. Mele- 
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ager won the race by dropping three golden Rs. | 
which he received from Venus, and which tempted her 
to stop and pick them up. 

Atascosa, (di-us-co'sah,) a S. co. of Teras; C. Pleasanton, 


Ataxy, (d¢dk-sj.) [From Gr. a, wanting, and taris, 
order.] (Med.) Irregularity of febrile crises and par- 
oxysms. 

Atchafalaya Bayou, (dtch-a-fa-là'yah bá-yoo,) av 
outlet of the Red River, in Louisiana, navigable for 
steamboats during its length of abt. 250 m. It falls 
into the Gulf of Mexico through a bay of the same 


name. 

Atchison, (dc'e-sun,) aN. E. county of Kansas ; area 
400 square miles.—A city, C. of preceding county, on 
the Missouri, 25 miles from Leavenworth.—A N. W. 
county of Missouri, b. W. by the Missouri river; area, 
700 square miles; C. Linden. 

Ate, (a'te.) (Myt.) A daughter of Jupiter, who, according 
to Homer, was the goddess of evil. 

Ateles, (a-telez.) (Zool) The Spider Monkeys, a gen. 
of the (ebide,—so called on account of the slender- 
ness of their bodies 
and limbs (Fig. 53). 
They live in trees 
in 8. America. The 
tail is a prehensile 
organ of a wonder- 
ful flexibility,which 
js ever in motion, 
coiling and uncoil- 
ing. By this they 
hang from a branch, 
or swing themselves 
from tree to tree. 
The absence of a 
thumb from the 


Fig. 53. 


hands is another , 
remarkable part of BLACK SPIDER-MONKEY. 
(Ateles ater.) 


their structure. 
They are mild in disposition and easily tamed. 

A tempo, (ah tém'po.) [It., in time.) (Mus.) A sign 
to indicate to the performer the resumption of regular 
time. 

Atessa, (ah-t2s'sah,) a town of S. Italy, p. of Chieti, 14 
m. W. of Vasto d'Amusone. Pop. 11,518. 

Ath, (aht.) a fortified town of Belgium, p. Hainault, on 
the Dender, 14 m. N.N.E of Mons. Pop, 10,125. 

Athaliah, (ath-ah-li'ah,) queen of Judah, was a daugh- 
ter of Ahab, king of Israel, and of Jezebel. She was 
married to Jeroboam, king of Judah, was a zealous pa- 
tron of idolatry, usurped the throne at the death of 
her son Ahaziah, and murdered all the males of the 
royal family except Joash, by whose adlierents she was 
killed, abt. 878 B. c. On her story Racine has written 
his best tragedy. 

Athanasian Creed, ((th-a-nd’zhan.) (Theol.) A 
symbol of faith ascribed to St. Athanasius, or to Hilary, 
bishop of Arles in the 5th cent. It is chiefly composed 
of precise theological definitions of the doctrines of the 
Trinity and Incarnation. It is commonly called the 
Credo by the Roman Catholics, from its first word. 

Athanasius, (St.,) (ath-a-ni'she-us) archbishop of 
Alexandria, and one of the most celebrated fathers of the 
Church, B. abt. 296, spent some time with St. Anthony 
in the desert, and was chosen archbishop, 326. For fifty 
years he sustained with unshaken fidelity, through all 
changes of outward fortune, the part he had chosen of 
champion of the Catholic doctrine. Condemned by 
councils, thrice exiled, alternatel y supported and perse- 
cuted by the emperor, a wanderer at Rome, at Milan, 
in Gaul, and in the Egyptian desert, he remained true 
to himself, exercised an almost unparalleled influence, 
spent the last 10 years of his life at Alexandria, and 
there D. 373. 

Atheist, (d'the-ist.) 
doni One who denies the existence of God. 

Atheling, (d/h'el-ing.) [From A.S. athel, noble.] (Eng. 
Hist.) The title given to the heir apparent of the Saxon 
kings, as that of Dauphin borne by those of the French 
monarchs in after times. 

Athelstan, (d/'el-^àn,)) or ÆTHELSTAN, one of the 
ablest of the Anglo-Saxon kings, B. abt. 895, 8. his father, 
Edward the Elder, 925. In 937 he gained a great vic- 
tory at Brunenburg, over the Danes, Scots, &c., and 
reigned over all the island except Cumbria, Wales, Corn- 
wall, and Scotland, which were tributary to him. D. 
without issue, 941, 

Athenreum, (du.) Gr. Athencion, a temple 
dedicated to Minerva.] (Antiq.) A public school in 
which the professors of the liberal arts held their as- 
semblies, the rhetoricians declaimed, and the poeta 
rehearsed their performances. The most celebrated 


[From Gr. a, without, and Theos, 
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Athenza were those at Athens, at Rome, and at Lyon. 
At the present time, the term has been revived as 
a name for certain establishments connected with 
learning. 
r (dat ena.) [Gr. Athens, a name of Minerva. ] A 
city of Greece, C. of the kingdom, and of the govt. of 
Attica, in a small plain on the N.W. side of the Gulf of 
bet. the rivers Ilissus E., and Cephissus W., 5 m. 
from its harbor, the Pirwus. Lat. of tbe Parthenon 
37° 58' 8" N., Lon. 23° 43' 54" E. The ACROPOLIS, or anc. 
centre of A., and on which most of its noblest monu- 
ments are placed, is an isolated rocky height, rising 150 
ft. above the adjacent plain, and 1,138 ft. above sea-level. 
Its summit is enclosed by walls 2,330 yards in circuit. 
The modern city is built mostly on its W. and N. sides, 
in which directions many new thoroughfares have been 
laid out. Manuf. Insignificant. —Zp. Antiq.: the Acro- 
polis, or anc. citadel surmounted by the PARTHENON, an 
edifice of white marble, 228 ft. in lengih, by 100 ft. in 
breadth, and still serie e the ErecUueum ; the 
Propylea ; the Temple of Theseus ; the Areopagus ; the 
Eleusinicum, &c. A. is reported to have been founded | 
by an Egyptian colony under Cecrops, abt. s.c. 1550. | 


The sovereignty descended in his family until 1068, 
when an aristocratical was substituted for the monar- 
chical form of govt. and the title of king exchanged for 
that of archon. After the death of Hippias, 510, and 
with the laws of Clisthenes, began the period of pure 
democracy, which continued till the reduction of Greece 
toa Roman province, n. c. 146. Fhe other most notable 
events in the history of A. are: the legislation of Dra- 
co, 624; that of Solon, 594; the tyranny of Pisistratus, 

560; the 3 Median wars, 492—449, which gave to A. the 

supremacy in Greece; the administration of Pericles, 

-429. Sylla took A. and proclaimed her a tributary 
of Rome, B.c. 86. But while A. thus saw every trace 
of her political importance vanish, she rose to an em- 
pire scarcely less flattering, to which Rome itself was 
ob to bow. Her conquerors looked upon her as the 
teacher and arbiter of taste, philosophy and science; 
and all the Romans who were ambitious of literary at- 
tainments flucked to A. in order to acquire them. In 

A.D. 398, A. was taken and sacked by Alaric, and after 

that dreadful visitation sank into insignificance. It 

became seat of Greek govt. in 1835. Pop. (1882) 80,000. 

Ath'ens, in Georgia, a town of Clark co., on the Oconee 

river, 92 miles W. N. W. of Augusta. In Okio, a S. E. 

county. b. E. by Ohio river; area, 430 square miles. 

Its C., Athers, is 72 miles S.E. of Columbus, and is 

the seat of tle Obio university. 

Athermancey, (t'er-ndn'se.)) [Gr. a, not, therme, 

heat.) (Py. A term introduced by Melloni to desig- 

nate the property of stopping the passage of radiant heat, 
and is thus the opposite of diihermancy. An ather- 
manous substance is sometimes spoken of as being 

to heat. | 

Antherospermaceæ, (an-ther-o-sperm-må'shrë. ) 

E An O. of aromatic shrubs, all. Menisperm«les, 

ving its flowers in a cap-shaped involucre, and an- 
thers opening by recurved valves. 

Athletes, (dth’lects.) Lu Ae Men of remark- 
able stren and agility, disciplined to perform in the 
ublic games. Under this general term were compre- 
nded wrestlers, boxers, runners, leapers, throwers 

of the disc, and those who practised exercises exhibited 

in the Olympic, Pythian, and other solemn sports, in 
which there were prizes allotted to the conquerors. 

Athos, (Mount,) (ath'os.) (Mod. Gr. Agion-oros.] A 

celebrated promontory of Greece, at the extremity of 

the peninsula of Chalcis, 80 m. S.E. of Salonica; cul- 

minating rz b. 778 ft. in elevation. Lat. 46° 16' 

N., Lon. 10' E. Mount A. has been occupied from 

& remote period by a number of fortified convents, 

chapels, cells, and grottoes, which, not long ago, were 

still occupied by more than 4,000 monks, — whence the 
name of Santo, often applied to it. 
H 
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Atlanta, a city of Fulton co., cap. of Georgia, abt. 7 
m. S. E. of the Chattahoochee River, 101 N. W. of Ma- 
con, and 171 W. of Augusta. A.isa place of much com- 
mercial importance, being the depot for the cotton pro- 
duct of the surrounding country, and the principal focus 
of the railroad system of the State. During the Civil 
War, two battles were fought here, 22d and 28th July, 
1864, when the Confederates under Gen. Hood were de- 
feated, witli a loss of about 13,000 men, by the Nationals 
under Gen Sherman. 

Atlanta Exposition. The Cotton States and Inter- 
national Exposition of 1895 opened at Atlanta, Ga., 
September 8 December 31, its purpose being 
to display the industrial resources of the South. It 
occupied Piedmont Park, 189 acres in extent, which 
possessed mueh natural ty, and was handsomely 
ornamented. There were thirteen principal structures, 
of which that of manufacturers and liberal arte was 
356 feet long, 206 wide, and 90 high. Mexico and 
several South American countries made good exhibits, 
as did a number of European countries. The “ New 

* South was abundantly represented. The Fair was 
attended by a large number of visitors. 

Atlan tes, (t-Lin'teez) (From the mythological giant 
Atilas.) (Arch.) Efligies of men, used as pillars in the 
support of pediments, &c.;—correlative to Caryatides,q.v. 

Atlantic. (di-lan'tik,) a co. of New Jersey, b. S.E. by the 
Atlantic Ocean; area, 620 sq. m.; C. Cape May Landing. 

Atlau'tie City. a fashionable sea-side resort in the 
above co., at the S.E. terminus of the Camden and At- 
lantic R.R. . 

Atlan tie Ocean, ( Atllanlicus Oceanus) one of the five 
great hydrographical divisions of the globe, occupies 
an immense longitudinal valley, and extends from the 
Arctic circle on the N. to ths Antarctic circle on the S.; 
bounded W. by the coast of America to Cupe Horn, and 
thence by a line continued on the same meridian to the 
Antarctic circle; and E. by the shores of Europe and 
Africa to the Cape of Good Hope, and thence prolonged 
on the meridian of Cape Agulhas till it meets the Ant- 
arctic circle. Its extreme breadth is abt. 5,000 m., and 
its area 25,000,000 sq.m. The North Sea, or German 
Ocean, the Caribbean Sea, and the Irish Sea, form por- 
tions of the A.; but the Baltic and Mediterranean, 
which communicate with it by narrow channels, are 
properly considered separate seas. The chief islands 
are, in Europe, the British Isles and Iceland ; in Africa, 
the Azores, Madeira, and Canary Islands, and the archi- 
pelago of the Gulf of Guinea; in America, the Antilles, 
Newfoundland, and the islands of the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence. The chief affluents are, in Europe, the Rhine 
Loire, and Tagus; in Africa, the Senegal, Niger, and 
Congo; and in America, the St. Lawrence, Mississippi, 
Orinoco, Amazons, and La Plata. The bed of the A. O. 
is very unequal in elevation, in some places rising in 
immense sand-banks to within a few fathoms of the 
surface, and in others sinking to unfathomable depths. 
The trade-winds blow regularly in the intertropical 
portion of the A.; beyond these limits the winds are 
variable. From the prevalence of S. W. winds in the 
North A., the voyage from America to Europe, on an 
average of 6 years’ sailing between New York and Liv- 
erpool, is performed in 23 days, while the return voyage 
requires 40 days. Enormous numbers of fish are found 
in the A. O., and herring and cod fishing are important 
branches of industry in N. Europe and America. In 
the higher latitudes of the N. and S. Atlantic, naviga- 
tion is impeded by immense icebergs, which are floated 
from the polar regions; and although these are gener- 
ally melted before reaching the frequented parts of the 
ocean, they have occasionally been met with as far 8. 
as Lat. 40? 45/ in the N. Atlantic, and in the vicinity of 
tlie Cape of Good Hope ín the 8. Atlantic Ocean. 

Atlan'tie Tel'egraph. See TELEGRAPH. 

Atlantites, (d- ti-tees.) See PLEIADES. 

Atlas, (atLis.) (Gr.] (Myt.) One of the Titans, son of 
Japetus aud Clymena, and brother of Prometheus. He 
bore up the heavens on his head and hands. — ( Geog.) A 
book containing a collection of maps of the whole 
world. Also, any collection of maps. — (Anat.) The up- 
permost of the cervical vertebrae ; — so called from ite 
supporting the head, as Atlas supported the heavens. 

At'las, a celebrated but comparatively little known 
mountain-system of N. Africa, including all the heights 
in the Barbary States. Several secondary chains detach 
themselves from the main system, and extend in differ- 
ent directions, one of which terminates at the Strait of 

* Gibraltar. The name Little A. is applied to the secon- 
dary range of the country of Sous, to e it from 
the Great A., which is confined to the more elevated 
mountains of Morocco, The highest points, proceeding 
from W. to E., are estimated thus: Morocco, 12,789 ft.; 
Algeria, 7,673 ft.; Tunis, 4,476 fl.; Tripoli, 3,200 ft. The 
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lion and panther inhabit the wooded regions of Mount 
A., but do not visit the desert. Snow lies for several 
weeks in winter on many of the higher ranges, and it is 
seldom absent from the summit of Miltsin, Lat. 317 127 
N., 27 m. S. E. of Morocco, abt. 11,400 ft. above sea-level, 
Atmometer, (d- -er.) [r. atmos, vapor, and 
metron. measure.) An instrument for determining the 
rate of evaporation froma humid surface. 
Atmosphere, (unàósfér.) r. atinos, vapor, aphaira, 
a sphere.) (Phy. and Chem.) ‘The term 4.38 applied to 
an envelope of gaseous matter surrounding any sub- 
stance. Thus we speak of distilling liquids in an A. of 
oxygen. Tho terin is, however, generally used in ref- 
erence to the earth's A. The true composition of the A. 
waa not known till 1774, when Lavoisier pointed out 
that it consisted of two gases, one of which was a 
supporter of life and combustion, and the other the re- 
verse, The former he found identical with Priestley'4 
vii atr, now known as Ox Yen, and tho latter ho calied 
azole, or nitrogen, and slowed that the A, contained 


, 


abt. one-fifth ofits volume of oxygen, and four-iifths off 


Nitrogen. It has also a little carbonic ncid und soma 
Vapors of water, which vary very considerably at the 
same place at different times. Though invisible, except 
in large masses, and without smell or taste, yet it isa 
substance possessing all the principal attributes of mat- 
ter; it is impenetrable, ponderable, compressible, di- 
latable, and its particles are operated on, like those of 
other bodies, by chemical action, It is indispensable to 
the life of all organie beings; it is the agent of com- 
bustion, and the principal medium of sound, Although 
the A. is one of the most transparent bodies in nature, 
yet its transparency is not perfect, Ite particles absorb 
one portion of the light they receive, transmit a second, 
and reflect a third. Hence it is that light becomes dif- 
fused over terrestrial objects, And enables us to «ee thosa 
upon which the rays of the «un do not directly fall; and 
henco the phenomenon of twibzht, by whieh we see 
things after the sun lias set. The vreater the extent of 
A. truversed by rays from a lumnous body, the fewer 
do those rays become, The lizhtef the sun. in the ze- 
nith is much more powerful than when it ix near the 
horizon. The blneness of the heavens is owing to the 
reflection of licht by the particles of air, and not to the 
color being proper to them. The nir has the property 
of reflecting the blue rays of the spectrum more than 
the other rays. As the blue rays disappear with the 
Increasing depth of A., the red rays become predomi- 
naut, and this is the reason that, when the sun is at the 
horizon, it is of an orange or red color, The refracting 
power of the 4. increases from the zenith to the bori- 


zon, and causes us to tee Objects, except when they are | 


ín the zenith, at places where they really are not, 
Hence, the sun's disk becomes enlarged the lower it 
sinks, and we are able to see a portion of it when, in 
fact, the whole is below the horizon. Instruments have 
been invented for ascertaining the electrical condition 
of the A. at any given moment at the place of observa- 
tion. It appears that the 4. is nearly always positively 


electric, and that fluctuations in atmospheric electricity ; 
produce two maxima and two minima in the twentv- | 
four hours. As to the temperature of the air, as the sun. 


is the only source of heat which need be taken into ae. 
count, it is manifest that there must be a considerable 
variation of temperature in every twenty-four hours, 
The minimum of this variation takes place about half 
an hour before sunrise, and the moximninn, in our cli- 
mate, abt. 2 P. M. The extent of the daily range varies 
considerably at different places. It i- least at sea, and 
greatest on the middle of à large continent. mall islands 
surrounded by à largo expanse of ocean enjoy an equa- 
ble climate. 
zon, the more feeble is ita heating power, becanse its 


rays cross & greater thickness of A., and many of them! 


glance along the surface of the ground withont resting 
upon it. Hence the coldness of the 
throughout the year, and of our climate in winter. 
In addition to the raser named the atmosphere con- 
lains minute quantities of ozone and argon (q v). By 
a combination of great pressure and refrigeration air 
has in recent years been redneed to the liquid and 
solid states. As to other phenomena of the .{, see 
BAROMETER, ITYGROMETRY, WINDS, AURORA RORKALIS, Ac, 

Atoll. (%% //.) [Ind.] See Lagoon SAND. 

Atom, (atom) [Gr. à, not, and tom2, n cut.]. A part se 
amall as not to be divisible, — (7*5. An ultimate par- 
ticle of matter, Two opinions, directly opposed to cach 
other, have long had currency with rezard to the con- 
atituent particles of material things; the one, that mat- 
ter is composed of an assemblage of minute particles, 
or atoms, incapable of further division ; the other, that 


there is no limit to its divisibility, the smallest conceiv- | 


«ble particle still consisting of an inflnity of parta. 


The less elevated the sun above the hori-; 


Polar regions’ 
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The first of these theories, which ia commonly distin. 
guished by the name of Atomie Phuosmhy, was origi 
nated in Greece by Lencippus > it was supported by 
Democritus, and subsequently improved be Epicurus 
and his disciples. The Epicureans professed to account 
for the origin and formation of all things by supposing 
that these atoms were endued with gravity nnd motion, 
and thus came together into the different organized 
bodies we now see, 

i Atom'ic Theory. 

Atone' ment. See Sacurricr. 

Aton y, (done) [Gr. u. lanmor]  (Med.) 

| laxation of the solids of the human system. 

Atrngene. (ut/rajéeu) (Bot) A gen. of hardy decid 
uous climbers, O. Zeauunculccem., 

Atrato, (4-4) a river of the U. States of Colom 
bia, dep. Choco, enters the Gulf of Darien, W. of the 
Bay of Choco, Length, 200 m. 

Atreus, (oh-tre'usii. (Heroic Hi) A king of Mycenm, 
gon of Pelops and Hippodamia, and father of Acgametn- 
non and Menelaus, who, from him, were called. the 
Atrida. The crimes and calamities of Atreus and his 
family afforded a prolific subject for the Greek poeta, 

A tri, (tree) Gane. trinus a town of S. Italy, p. Te- 
ramo, 5 m. from the Adriatic. 1%. 11.000. 

Atrip. (ripo (Vent) A ship's anchor ir said to be 
alrip When it is just loosened trom its hold, and hangs 
nbove the ground perpendicularly. The topsails, also, 
ure atrip when they are just started from the cap. 

Atriplex, “r-. (Bol) The Omch,a genus of 
plants, O. ("enopediiceit. The species A. hortensis is 
cooked and eaten in the sazie manner as spinach, to 
which it is preferred by many persons. 

Atrium, (aitre-toa.) (Arch) The name given by the 
Romans to the most important room in a dwelling- 
house, It was roofed over, with the exception of an 

|o Opening in the centre called cemgHlurium, under which 

Was & cistern iu the floor to receive the rain-water dis- 

00 charged into it from the sloping roof above, 

Atropa, (// 5 i.) (Gr. atropos, intlexible.] (Bot) A 

i genus of European plants, O. Solanacen, The Deadly 

„ Nightshade (A. Belladonna) has bell-shaped flowers, 

; dusky on the outside aud purplish within, It bears 
berries of a fine black color, High poisonous, and from 
which is extracted the medicine called Belladonna, 
which is nareotic and diaphoretic. It is also employed 
by oculists to produce dilatation of the pupil, which it 
does on being dropped into the eye. 

Atrophy, (roe. [From Gr. a, not, and fre, I 
nouri«h.] (Mel) A wasting away of the body, from 
want of nourishment. 

A tropos, (it ro-pos: (Myt) See Fares, 

Attachment. %“. J e. [From Fr. attacher. to 

Stick to.) (Lew) An A. of person, is n writ issued by 

a court of record, commanding the sheriff to bring be- 

fore it a person whe has been guilty of contempt of 

court either in neglect or abuse of its process or of sub- 
ordinate powers, An A. of property, i» à writ issued at 
the institution or during the progress of an action, com- 

Manding the sheriff or other proper officer, to attach 

the property, rights, credits, or effects ot the defendant 

to satisty the demands of the pliintiff. 

Attack. (ito [Fr. uf. (MIO A general assault 

or onset made upon au enemy's whole dine, or on some 

Io particular point held by him: — tlie antithesis of DE- 
FENCE, g. r. 

Attacus, (ddt'ti-küs a gen. of lepidopterous insects, fam. 
Bonduyadi, contaimng execedinjdy Large and magnifi- 
cent species with large, eyed wings, and aotenna broadly 
feathered on both sides in both sexes; The Cecropin 
Moth (A. aeeropra or samia eecropie), the la gest moth ir 
N. America, expands about 6 inches, The Promethes 
Moth (A. proms thea, expounds ubt. 4inches. The Lun: 
Moth (4. dana or Tropea bind, expands abt. 5 inches. 
The Polyphemns Moth (A. or Telea polyphemus) expands 
abt. 6 inches; wings ochre-vellow, und on each there is 
a transparent eyespot, divided by à slender linc, and 
encircled by yellow and black rings, Before, and ad- 
joining the eye-pots of the hind wings, there is a large 
blue spot shading into black, 

Attakapas, %-]. Ind., men-eaters.] A local 
name, applied to a large and rich tract of ground in 
cluding several parishes in the S. of Louistana. 

Attainder, (iffinidlr.) [Fr. teindre, to stain.) (Larr.) 
The supposed stain or corruption of the blood of a crim- 
inal legally condemned, which, by the common law of 
Enzhm d, immediately follows the pronouncing sentence 
of deuh. This penalty is almost unknown in this 
country, 

A ttnnt, (e.) (From Fr. atteinte, a damage.] (Fur.) 
A diseased Dni resulting from n blow. 

Attala, /H s central co. of Mississippi ; area, 686 

| sq.m. C. Kosciusko. Pop. l4 714. 


((Lem.) See A¥¥INITY, 
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Attalea, (dt-ta-lé’ah.) (Bot) A gen. of lofty and fine 
trees, O. The leaf-stalks of A. funifera yield 
a fibre used in the 8. of Brazil for ropemaking. The ker- 

nel of the fruit of A. compta, the Pindova palm, is eata- 

ble. The fruit of A. funifera, called Coquilla nut, sup- 

es a kind of vegetable ivory used for making um 
la-handles, &c. 

Attalus I., (d/ta-lus,) king of Pergamus, s. Eumenes I., 
241; D. 197 n.c.—4A. IL, Philadelphus, 2d son of the pre- 
ceding, be to reign 159; D. 138 p.c. — A. III., Philo- 
metor, s. 138. He appointed the Roman people his heirs, 
and p. 133 n. c. 

Attalus, FLaviUs Priscus, was prefect of Rome when 
Alaric took that capital, 409 A.D., and was by him pro- 
claimed emperor in place of Honorius. Alaric deposed 
him, A. D. 416. 

Attar. See OTTO. 

Attenuants, (a/-ten^u-cnts.) [From L. attenuo, I make 
thin.] (.Med.) Diluents of the blood. 

Attic, (it'tik.) From Gr. Attikos, Athenian.] ( Arch.) De- 
noting that style of building of which the roof is not 
permitted to be seen, as in the houses of ancient Athens. 
— Also, the upper story of a house. — Attic Base. Tho 
base of a column consisting of an upper and lower torus, 
a scotia and fillets between them. 

Attica, (át'te-kah,) the most celebrated region of anc. 
Greece, lying between Lat. 37° 39’ and 38° 22’ N., and 
Lon. 23° 20’ and 24° 5’ E.; is now united to Beotia to 
form an administrative nomarchy, with a total pop. of 
116,024. 4. comprises Athens, the Greek C., its port 
Piræus, and the towns of Megara and Marathon. 

Atticism, (d/ti-sizm.) (Gr. Attikismos] (Lit.) A terse 
and polished style of expression, like that employed by 
the ancient Athenian writers. 

Attila, (dt'ti-lah,) king of the Huns, and one of the most 
celebrated leaders of the German hosts which overran 
the Roman empire in íts decline. His name and tlie 
enormous army at his command inspired such terror, 
that he was named the ‘ Scourge of God.’ After invading 
the Eastern empire and extorting a humiliating treaty 
from Theodosius II., he led his forces into Germany aud 
Gaul, and was defeated in a great battle near Chalons- 
sur-Marne, in 451, by the combined armies of the Ro- 
mans under Aétius, and the Goths under their king 
Theodoric, who fell there. He svon after passed the 
Alps and made himself master of N. Italy, destroying 
many of the principal cities. A. was the acknowledged 
sovereign of all the tribes between Gaul and the borders 
of China. D. 453. 

Attire, (a- .) [From Fr. attirail, apparatus.) (Hr) 
A term applied to the horns of st.gs and similar animals 
in the blazonry of coats of armi 

Attorney, (d-türne.) Mod. L. ttornatus, a person set 
in place of another.] ( . One who is appointed by 
another to do a thing in his absence. An Atlorney-in- 
Law is one who acts in the courts of law, according to 
rules which differ not only in the several States, but fre- | 
quently in the different courts of the same State. The 

General of the U. States is an officer appointed 
by the President, whose duties are to prosecute and con- 
duct all suits in the Supreme Court in which the U. 
States shall be concerned, and give his advice upon ques- 
tious of law when rs e bn by the President. 

Attraction, (it-irik shun.) [L. attractio, a drawing to- 
gether.) (Phy. The tendency of certain bodies to 

h one another, varying according to the nature 
of the bodies attracted, and the circumstances under 
which this .4. takes place. All bodies are supposed to 
consist of very amall undecomposable particles named 
atoms, which form groups termed molecules, The im- 
manent forces of atoms, leading to the formation of 
molecules, are named atomic forces ; molecules, though 
chemically decomposable, are incapable of decomposi- 
tion by any mechanical force whatever; and therefore, 
in a mechanical point of view, the moiecule may be re- 
garded as the fundamental element of bodies. Mole- 
cules are kept at certain distances apart, by a force 
called molecular force, which exhibita itself ín the form 
of A. (frequently called the A. of cohesiqn) when the 
space between the molecules ia increased, but in the 
form of repulsion when such space is lessened. See 
GRAVITATION. 

Attributes, (dtri-büts) [From L. attribuo, I aasign 
to.] (Log. The predicates of any given subject, or 
what may be affirmed or denied of anything. — ( Fine 
Arts.) Symbols characteristic of the principal subject 
in a figure or group; thus, the caduceus is an attribute 
of Mercury ; the trident of Neptune, &c. —( Theol.) The 
several ualities or perfections which we conceive to 
exist in , and which constitute his proper essence; 
thus, justice, truth, goodness, wisdom, Ac, are called 

the A. of God. 

Attrition, (derte un.) [From L. attr&us, a rubbing | 
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— That contact of bodies, one against another, 

which causes them to throw off superficial particles, — 
(TheoL) In the Roman Catholic breviary, an imperfect 
kind of sorrow, which, with confession, is held to be 
sufficient to obtain absolution for the sin that has 
formed its cause, 

Attwood, Gronazg, (dtt'wood,) an English mathemati- 
cian, B. 1745, was fellow and tutor of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. His best work, Treatise on the Rectilinear 
Motion and Rotation of Bodies, contains the first descrip- 
tion of the Alfwood’s Machine, since used in demonstra- 
tion of the laws of uniformly accelerated motion, and 
consisting of a pulley,the pivots of which rest on wheels 
to diminish friction in rotation. D. 1807. 

At/wood's Key, a small island of the Bahama group, 
Lat. 239 5/ N., Lon. 78° 43’ W. 

Aube, (ab,) a dep. of France, S. E. of Paris, bet. Lat. 479 
45’ and 48° 42' N., and Lon. 3° 24’; area, 2,393 sq.m. It 
is watered by the River Seine and by its affluent the 
Aube, which gives its name to the dep. Chief towns. 
Troyes (the C.), Arcis-sur-Aube, Nogent-sur-Seine, Bar- 
sur-Aube, and Bar-sur-Seine. Pop. 261,961. 

Auber, Danie, Francois Esprit, (c,,) an eminent 
French composer, B. at Caen, 1784; was chosen a mem- 
ber of the Institute, 1529; and sg. Cherubini as director 
of the Conservatoire de Musique, 1542, His most cele- 
brated works are: the great operas La Muette de Portici 
or Mascni llo (1828), and Le J’hiltre (1851); the comic 
operas Fra Diavolo (1830), Le Domino Noir (1837), Les 
Dyi:imants de la Couronne (1841), La Sirène (1844), and 
Haydée (1847). D. 1871. 

Aubigné, PIERRE p', (do-bain’ya,) a French Huguenot 
historian, soldier, and poet, remarkable for his learning, 
wit, and audacity, B. in Saintonge, 1550; was grand- 
father of Madame de Mnintenon. His greatest work is 
the Histoire Universelle depuis l'an 1550 yusqu’a Van 1601. 
D. 1630, — Jean HENRI MERLE D'AupiGNÉ, a Swies 
divine and historian, B. at Geneva, 1794, was descended 
from the family of the preceding. His best work, 
which has obtained great popularity, is a Histoire de la 
Reformation au Seiziéme Siècle. D. 1872. 

Aubin, (St.,) (ó/bahng,) a seaport-town of the Island 
of Jersey, opposite to St. Heliers. Pop. 2,276. 

Auburn, (aw’birn.) The name of a village immertal- 
ized by Oliver Goldsmith in his Deserted Village; it has 
been identified with Lissoy, in Ireland, near Athlone, 
co. Westmeath. 

Auburn, a town of Meine, C. of Androscoggin co., on 
the river of the latter name, 33 m. N. of Portland.—A 
city of New York, C of Cayuga co., on the outlet of 
Owasco Lake, 174 miles W. of Albany; Lat. 42°53’ N., 
Lon. 76° 40’ W. 

Aubusson, (6-o08-song’,)n town of France, dep. Creuse, 
on the Creuse river, 20 m, S. E. of Guéret; it possesses a 
celebrated carpet-manufacture. Pop. 6,551, 

Aubusson’, Pierre p', grand-master of the Order of 
Saint John of Jerusalem, p. of French family, 1423; is 
celebrated for his vigorous and successful defence of the 
city of Rhodes against the Turks, 1480. D. 1508. 

Auch, ca city of France, C. of the dep. Gers, has a 
magnificent Gothic cathedral. Trude: wine, and Ar- 
magnac brandy. Pop. 13,182. 

Auchenia, (aw-ché'ne-ah.) (Zoil.) The Llamas, a gen. 
of 8. American mammals, fam. Camelide, 3 
the camel in having the two toes separate, and in the 


Fig. 55. — LLAMA. 


absence of humps (Fig. 55). There are two wild species, 
and two species or varieties in a state of domesticity. 
Of the former, the Guanaco (A. llama) inhabits the 
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PA: in the temperate part of 8. America; while the 

icufía or Paco (A. Vícuyua) frequents the Andes, The 
former is a wild, wary, and elegant animal, with a long 
slender neck and fine legs, living in small herds of from 
6 to 30 in a herd. Of the domesticated forms, the LIV. 
bas whitish hair and long legs, while the ALPACA has 
blackish hair and short legs, The fine silky hair of the | 
latter is largely imported into Europe, and manu- 
factured ínto a textile fabric. 

Auckland, (aul lend.) Seo New ZEALAND. 

Auck'land Islands, a group of one large and sev- 
eral small islands in the S. Pacific Ocean, S. of New 
Zealand; Lat. 50° 48 S., Lon. 1669 42 E. They are 
almost uninhabited and belong to England. 

Auction, (aux/shiin.) (From L. auctio, an increase.] 
public sale of goods to the highest bidder. 

Ancuba, (aw-Eki'bah,.) (Bot.) The Japan Laurel, a gen. 
of evergreen shrubs or trees, O. Cornacer. 

Aude, (%.) a maritime dep. of France, b. E. by the 
Mediterranean; area 2,246 sq. m. It takes its name 
from the Awde, its only notable river, which fall« into 
the sea near Narbonne. Chief towns, Carcassonne (the 
C.). Narboune, Castelnaudary, and Limoux. Z'op. 288.626, 

Audience, (aw din) (From L. audio, I hear.]. Zol.) 
The ceremony of admitting ambassadors, or other uc- 
credited persons, into the presence of a sovereign or 
ruler of a state, for the purpose of presenting their cre- 
dentials, taking leave, &c. 

Auditor, (uu“di-Hr.) [L. n hearer.) (Zw) A person 
aa inted to examine and certity accounts, 

aaiiorinue Meatus, (-to'reuxs metn.) [L. the 
pet pissago.] (Anat.) "That duct of the car which 
serves to convey the air to the auditory nerve. 

Auditory Nerves, (o'r) (nat) The seventh 
pair of nerves arising from the medulla oblongata, and 
distributed to the ear, tongue, &c. 

Audubon, Jous James, (C“, ou.) a distinizuished 
American naturalist, was p. of French parenta, ons plan- 
tation near New Orleans, in 1780, and from his earliest 
years was taucht to study nature. He received his 
education in France, and attained considerable pro- 
ficiency as & painter under the celebrated. David. At 
the age of 17, he returned to the woods of the New 
World, and began to form a collection of drawings, 
under the name of Birds of America, After many years 
of toil, he undertook the publication of his great work 
bearing that title, and with the view of obtaining sub- 
scribers, he visited Europe in 1824. Everywhere he 
waa well received. This magnificent work was com- 
pleted at the end of 14 years. The leading scientific 
societies of Europe recognized the author by enrolling 
him as a m^?tuber, In 1927, A. returned to America, 
and established himself on the banks of the Hudson. 
There he labored in preparing The Quadrupeds of 
America, a work published in 1850. D. 1851. 

Au'dubon, s N. W. co. of lowa; arca, 630 sq. m.; C. 
Exira. 

Auerbach, (ow'er-h X) BERTHOLD, a German novelist, 
B. 1812, is author of various popular fictions, of which 
the best are Village Tales of the Black Forest (1843); On 
the Heights; and the Vril.t en the Rhine (18893. D. 1882. 

Augerenu, PIERRE FRaNQoIS CHARLES, (2 ro) duko 
of Castiglione, and marshal of France, n. 1757, served 
through all the campaizus of Napoléon L, and greatly 
distinguished himself at Castiglione, Are ole, and Eylau; 
but displ: wed little attachment to the emperor, and was 
one of the first to acknowledge the Bourbons. D. 1816. 

Augier, ExiLE, (che'a,) a French dramatic poet, h. ut 
Valence, 1820; was elected ro the French Academy, 
1857. Mis best comedies, all in verse, are, La Ciguë 
(1344), Gabrielle (1849), and Le Fils de Gibouer (1568), 

Agite, (cuit) ur PYROXENE, [Gr. auge, onn) 

(Min.) A crystalline mineral common in voleanie ane 
basaltic rocks, there are many varieties, differing in form 
and eclor, It is supposed to be essentially the Same as 
Horublende, tho ditlerence of its external appearance 
arises from it having cooled more rapidly. 

Auglaize, in C. à co. A. 308 s.m. Cip. Wapahkonetta, 
also a river in O. aud one in Mo, 

Augmentation, (From L. angmen, increase.) (Her.) 
A mark of honor, borne ou the escutcheon or a canton, 

Augsbu rg. (dwys hoorg,) (anc. Angusta Vindelicoria,) a 
city of Bavaria, C. circ. Suabia, at the confluence of the 
rivera Lech and Wertach, 35 miles W. N. W. of Munich. 
This city is the principal arsenal of the Kingdom, tlie 
centre of the commerce of 8, Germany, and of the bank- 
ing and exchange operations between it and S. Europe. 
A. is an ancient and picturesquely built city, and, 
among its many fine public buildings, contains the pal- 
ace of the former prince-bishop, in which was presented 
by the Protestants to the Emperor Charles V., 1530, the 
celebrated Confession of A ue urg. a formulary drawn 
up by Luther and Melancthon, which was the occasion 
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of a reparation between the followers of Lather and the 
party who called themselves the Evangelical Reformed 
Church, which has continued ever since, Mawusf. Tex- 
tile fabrics, gold and silver wares, watches, jewelry, &c. 
This city is ul known in history for the League of A. 
here coucluded against France, July 9. 1656; negotiated 
by William, Prince of Orange, and signed by the Em- 
peror Leopold I., the kings of Spain and Sw eden, several 
German states, nud afterwards by Eugland. Pop. 50. 07. 

Augur, (% /,.) (L.] (Kom. Hit) A public officer 
appointed to interpret the will of tlie gods, as expressed 
by signs or omens, for national or individual guidance, 
Their office was one of great importance in the state, as 
no enterprises Or ceremonies were performed unless 
they declared the omens favorable. Accordingly the 
members of their college were always elected from the 
most honorable citizens. Their divinations were called 
Lurie or auspices, between Which there is sometimes 
a distinction made; the latter meaning such as were 
derived trom the inspection of birds, the former being 
extended to all omens or prodigies whatever, The Au- 
gura bore a staff or wand as the ensign of their authority. 
From B. C. 300 to Sylla's time, the College of Augurs con- 
hinted of 9. They were then increased to 15. Julius Caesar 
added another. Their office was suppressed, 309 A. D. 

August, (aw gist.) (L. Augustus.) The 8th month of our 
year, so niined B. C. 00, by the emperor Augustus Cæsar, 
after himself. us he regarded it as a fortunate month for 
him, being that in which be had gained several impor- 
tant Victories, Before this time it was called Seria, ot 
the 6th month, the year beginning with March, 

Augusta, (an-güs'tahi, pacity of Georgia, C. Richmond 
co., on the Savannah River, 120 m. N. N. W. of Savannah; 
Lat. „% s J., Lon, 8I8 54 W. It is the second city iu 
the State in point of wealth, population and impor- 
tance.—A fine city of Mu:ne, Capitol of the State and 
of Kennebee county, on the Kennebec River, 60 miles 
N. N. E. of Portland, and 1152 miles N. N. E. of Boston 
The Kennebec is navigable to this place for small craft 
A. contains an extensive U. S. Arsenal. A central 
county of Virginia; area, 900 square miles; C. 
Stanton. 

Augustan Age, or Era. (Chron) The Latin liter- 
ary epoch of the reign of the Eiiperor Augustus Cassar 
during which Heurs hed the greatest artista, poets, and 
philosophers of Rome, 

Augustine, (St. .) (ar-a Gn) bishop of Hippo, and 
the greatest of the Latin Fathers of the Church, was B. 
in 25, in N. Alric, Siudying at Carthage, he became 
a Miuichivan, but, going to Italy in 304, he there, by 
the influence of St. Ambrose, was led to embrace Chris- 
tinnity. His nfter-lite was passed in the performance 
of the religous duties of lis office. A. took an active 
part in the Church controversies of his age, especially 
opposing the Maníclieans, the Donatists, and the Pela- 
glans. IIis influence over the Western Church was im- 
mense and lasting; he completed, it has been said, what 
Athanasius began, and by his earnestness and logical 
clearness determined the form of the Catholic doctrine. 
His works are very numerous, but the best known are 
his Confessions, and the City of God. D. 430. 

Augus tines, (Eed. Hida A religious order, estab- 
lished in the 10th century, and called after the commu- 
nities Which had been established by St. Augustine, but 
which had long ceased to exist, They were commonly 
culled Austin friars, or While friera, There are nuns of 
this order, who, at Paris, are known by the name of the 
religious women of SL Geuecieve, and their abbess is the 
chief of the order. They are clothed in black. 

i 0. „ ja p.ot Russian Poland, beg, 
Lat. 529 40 and 557 6 N. It contains a town of sanie 
name, situate on the Netta, 140 miles N.E. of Warsaw. 
Ih. 7 7,761. 

Augustulus, ROMULUS, (au-gus'tu-lus,) the last Roman 
emperor of the West, was a son of the patricihn Orestes. 
He became emperor in 475 A. D., and was deposed in 476 
by Odoacer. 

Augus'tus, Curves Ocravivs CESAR, the first Roman 
emperor, B, 63 B, C., was the son of Caius Octavius, and 
Attia, the daughter of Julia, the sister of Caius Julius 
Cini the dictator, of whom he became the adopted 
son. On the murder of Julius Cassar, he went to Rome, 
to claim his property and avenge his death, aiming se 
cretly at the supreme power. He first joined the re- 
publican party, assisted in the defeat of Antony at Mu- 
tina, and pot himself chosen consul in 48. Soon after, 
the first tr iumvirate was formed between Octavius, An- 
tony, and Lepidus; and à frightful proscription followed. 
Following this, Octavius ard Antony overthrew the re 
publican army under Brutus and Cassius in the two 
battles of Philippi. Lepidus was deprived of power in 
36, und five years later Antony and Cleopatra were de- 
feated at Actium, leaving Octavius master of the Roman 
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world. Gradually all the highest offices of state wore 
united in his hands, and the senate conferred on him, 
B. €. 27, the name of Augustus (a word signifying “ ven- 
erable” or “ majestic,” which afterw was assumed 
asa title by all the Roman emperors). He studiously 
veiled his supremacy under the old republican forms, 
kept the people amused, carried on wars only to defend 
the existing frontiers, promoted agriculture, literature, 
and the arts, and made immense improvements in the 
city of Rome. D. Aug. A.D. 14. 

Augustus II.. Electorof Saxony and king of Poland, 
surnamed the /ron-handed, and the Strong, on account of 
his enormous muscular power, was B. at Dresden, 1670. 
He &. his elder brother, 1594; and was proclaimed king 
of Poland, 1697. He formed an alliance with Peter the 
Great t Charles XII. of Sweden, but the latter 
bero defeated A. at Pultusk, and caused Stanislaus Lec- 
szinski to be elected hing of Poland, in place of 4. When 
Charles was defeated at Pultowa, 1709, A. entered into 
Poland with an army, expelled Lecszinski, and recov- 
ered the crown. D. 1733. — His son, A. III., n. 1696, s. 
him in Saxony by right of inheritance, and in Poland 
by election, though he was opposed by Stanislaus Lec- 

who was supported by Louis XV., his son-in-law, 
and by a portion of the Polish nobles. He was a pleas- 
ure-seeking prince, and his politics were entirely depen- 
dent on Russia. D. 1763. 

AURK, (awk.) (Zodl.) See ALCIDE. 

Auldearn, (culd'airn,) a village of Scotland, co. Nairn, 
near which, May 9, 1645, the Marquis of Montrose gained 
a battle over the Covenanters. 

Anlie Council, (au Tk.) [So called because it ſol- 
lowed the emperor's aula, or court.] (Hist) A court 
of the = poet. Empire, which decided, in most 

without ap > is court, which was prover- 
bial for the slow administration of justice, had not only 
concurrent jurisdiction with the court of the imperial 
chamber, but, in many c exclusive jurisdiction, 
The right of appeal, possessed by the estates, existed 
also in regard to the judicial decisions of the A. C 
Aulis, (au'Us.) (Anc. Geog.) A seaport of Boeotia, where 
Agamemnon assembled the Greek fleet intended to sail 


against Troy. 

Aumale, (hima?) HENRI EUGENE PHILIPPE Lovis D'OR- 
LEAXS, Duc D’, fourth son of Louis Philippe, king of the 
French, u. 1822, served with distinction in Algeria, of 
which p. he was appointed governor-general in 1847. 
When the news of the revolution of 1848 reached him, 
he submitted to the new regime in a manner which 
was generally applauded, and retired as an exile from 
France. In 1871, the laws of exile having been repealed 
“7a National Assembly, the Duc d'A. came back to 

native country, and gave his word to President 
Thiers to not conspire against the Republic. 

Aumont, Jzax D’, (6-mawng’,) a marshal of France, B. 
1522; was killed at the sieze of Quimper, 1595, after 
having served with distinction under six kings of France. 

Annis, (ge,) an ancient p. of France, now forming 
part of th» dep. of Charente-Inférieure. 

Aurantiacea, (au-rin-te-5's67,) (Bot.) An O. of plants, 
all. Rutales, They are trees or shrubs, with polypetalous 
flowers, confi to the warmer parts of Asia or the 
nearest parts of Africa. They have dotted leaves, filled 
with a t oil; and succulent, eatable fruit, cov- 
ered by an aromatic skin. The orange, the shaddock, 
the lime, the lemon, are all species of the gen. Citrus, 
and the best known in this country. 

Aurelia, (au-réli-a.) (ZoilL) Same as CHRYSALIS, q. v. 

Aurelidze, (awrel'i-de.) (Zotl.) A fam. of discophor- 
ous hs, characterized by the even curve of the 
outer surface of the disk, while the lower surface is ex- 
cavated in its central portion by four large genital 
pouches, between which hang four stout arms, closing 

one another in the centre, so as to form a recti- 

opening, prolonged in the undulating curves of 
folds between the lower margins of the anus. The gen. 
Aurelia contains the common Sun-fish of the N. coast of 
N. America. 

Aurelianus, Lucius DOMITIUS, (au-re-Ii-a^nus,) Roman 
emperor, 5. in Pannonia abt. 212, was the son of a peas- 
ant, and having distinguished himself as an able and 
successful soldier, was chosen "x aei on the death of 
Claudius d — ein = — the riw from Italy, 
vanquis e celebrated Zenobia (q. v.), queen of Pal- 

and carried her prisoner $e Rome: conquered 
Tetricus, who had assumed the purple in Gaul; but 
while on his march to Persia, in 275, A. was assassinated 
by his mutinons troops. 

Aureola, (au re-o'lah.) [Fr.aurole.] ( Paint.) The golden 
glory which in old pictures is represented as surround- 
jag the whole body of the Father, Son, and Virgin. The 
Aud of glory, called Nimbus, and placed round the head, 

 imdicates a saint, a martyr, or confessor, 


AUR 


Aureus, (aw’re-iis.) [L., golden.] (Antiq.) A Roman gold 

egy equivalent to 20 denarii, or JUU sestertii = to ubt. 
3.40. 

Aurichaleite, (auwrichal'cit.) (Min.) A carbonate 
of zinc and copper occurring in acicular crystals. 

Auricle, (au'ri-4l.) I auricula, dim. of auris, the ear.] 
(Anat.) That part of the ear which is prominent from 
the head. — The auricles of the heart (Fig. 45) are twa 
cavities in the mammalian heart, placed above the two 
cavities called ventricles. They receive the blood from 
the veins and communicate it to the ventricles. See 
HEART. 

Auricula, (au-rik'u-lah.) (Bot.) The Bear's Ear, a gar- 
den-flower of which there are many cultivated varieties, 
all derived from the yellow Primula Auricula of the Swiss 
Alps. —(Zoél.) See AURICULIDA. 

Auric'ulate. (Bot.) Said of a leaf projecting on each 
side of the axis in the form of a little round lobe, as im 
the Woody Nightshade (Solanum dulcamara). 

Auriculid:zr.(au-ri- à 
ku'lè-de.) (Zoól.) A 
fam. of G mods 
which have the shell 
spiral, with a horny & 
epidermis, and the 
body whorl large, as 
the Midas’ Ear, Auri- 
cula Mide (Fig. 56). 

Auriferous, (au- 
rif'er-us.) [From L. 
aurum, gold, and fero, I ml (Geol.) A term applied 
to rocks, veins, sands, &c., which yield or contain gold. 

Auriga, (cu-ri/gah.) ( Astron.) The Charioteer, one of 
Ptolemy's northern constel. It contains the bright star 
Capella, and is crossed by the Milky Way. 

Aurillac, (o-recyak,) a town of France, C. dep. Cautal, 
on the Jordane, 40 m. S. E. of Tulle. Pop. 12,593. 

Aurochs, («u'róks.) (Zoól.) See Bos. 

Aurora, (au-ró'rah.) [L.; Gr. Eos.) ( Myt.) The goddess 
of the morning, was the wife of Astrzus, and the mother 
of the winds. She is represented in various ways ; often 
she appears in a flowing veil, which she is in the act of 
throwing back, opening with her roseate fingers the 
gates of morning. 

Anro'rn. a city of Minois, in Kane co., on Fox River, 
40 miles W. by S. of Chicago.—A town of Jndiana, in 
N county, on the Ohio, 25 miles W. of Cin- 
c 1 

Aurora Borealis, (bo-re-à'lis) (Meteor.) A well- 
known luminous phenomenon which is always accompa- 
nied by powerful disturbances of terrestrial magnetism 
and electricity. It presents a light somewhat resem- 
bling the dawn or break of day; and although most 
frequently scen in the northern hemisphere, yet several 
observers have witnessed it in high &outhern latitudes. 
Most often the phenomenon appears to proceed from & 
sort of horizontal cloud or haze in the N. part of the 
sky, rising a few degrees above the horizon, and stretch- 
ing from the north towards the east and west, so ns to 
form un arc, which in some instances has been observed 
to extend upwards of 100 (Fig. 57). The upper edge 
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Fig. 56. — MIDAS’ EAR. 


: — x. — 


Fig. 57.— AURORA BOREALIS, 


of the cloud is whitish and luminous, the lower part 
often dark or thick, and sometimes the clear sky may he 
seen between it and the horizon. From the upper fart 
of the clond streams of light shoot up in columnar 
forms, reaching sometimes only a few degrees, sometimes 
to the zenith, or even betond it. The phenomenon 
sometimes continues a few hours, occasionally the w hoic 
night, and even for several nights in succession. It gen 
erally commences at most two or three hours after sun- 
set, and very rarely in the morning or much after mid- 
night. This phenomenon is due to electric discharges 
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passing h highly rarefied air in the upper regions Species, of which incl the 

of the atmosphere; a similar appearance may, in fact, aud the Other peng ge animals, are peculiar to 4, 
produced by causing electric sparks to| its adjacent islands. The singular orn, pare. 

Ugh a glass vessel containing rarefied air, dozus (Fig. 68) is an animal found here only; and ig 


Aurangabad, (au-riing-a-bad’, ) a fine city of Hindos- 
tan, formerly cap. of a prov, of same name, pres, Bom- 
bay, on a tributary of the Godavery, 176 m. E.N.E. of 

Arien Lat. v 3 N., Lon. 769 290 h. Pop. 60,000. 
urungzebe, ao-rung-seel’,) a Mogul emperor of 
Hindos B. 1618, deposed his father Sh, 
assumed the soverei authority, 1659, His achieve- 
ments have merited the surname of the Great Mogul. 
D.1709. After his death, the might aud splendor of the 
Mogul empire rapidly declined, 3 

Auscultation (254,4; dl, [L. auscultatio, (Med.) Fig. 98. — ORNITRORIYNCHUS, 


of the body by the stud of the sounds produced b the] may be remarked that in many particulars nature 
movements of the different organs, * — assumes a form tr paralleled in other parts of the globe, 

Aus ices, (aus pe-seez.) See AUGUR. The native Australi 

Austerlitz, (0we/tur-lits.) (Hist.) A small town of Mo. gists as a distinct variety of the human race; and, cer- 
ravia, on the Littawa, 13 m. S. E. of Brünn, which has tainly, their numerous dialects have no discovered af- 
given its name to a famous battle fought Dec. 9. 1805,in| finity with any other language. Their skin is of an 
which the combined Russian and Austrian armies Were! earthy black, hair straight, forehead low and full, nose 
defeated with great Slaughter by the French under Na- 
poléon I. 

Austin, (austin, ) in Teras, a S. E. CO. 7 area, 950 aq. m.; 
C. Belleville.— A city, Capitol of Texas, and Seat of 
justice of Travia county, on the Colorado River, about 
230 miles W.N. W. of Galveston. 

Anstral, (aus trt, ) [From L. auster, the south wind. | 


this 
) nd. But little was 
known of it until Dampier, Wallis, and 
Cook, explored its various coasts. The British Settle- 
ment of New South Wales, or Sydney, was made in 1788. 
The settlement of Western Australia, or Swag Ri, 


lobe formin ^ part of Oceanic extendin between ver, 
E EAD 10 e was established in 1829. Stuth Australia, formed in 


Australia (aus-trā'le-ah,) (formerly New Hort xp )a urne, fou; 7 
vast extent of land, comprising the main portion of | is a dependency IN ux Wales. 23 Australia 

i Was co A ` 

i - Top. 1877, 1,939,331, 1889 est. 3, 500,000. 
Austrasia, (-’zhah.) e East kin 

given, under the Merovingians, tot 

sions of the Franks, embracing Lorraine, Belgium, and 


asmania (Van Diemen's d). ngth E. to W p right UE of the Rhine, Charlemagne annexed it 
900 m.; greatest breadth abt. 1,500 m, Area, 3,000,000 | to his empire, 772, 
sq.m. Only the S. E. Part, with comparatively gma]] Austrin, (aus’tre-ah,) (EMPIRE or,) [Ger. Oest a 
sections in the W. and S., and an inconsiderable tract| state of Central Europe, cap. Vienna ), sit 
in the N., near Port Essington, have been yet thor- chiefly bet. Lat. 45° and 51° 2^ N, (but extending in Dal- 


oughly explored. The Australian Alps, or Warragong 

ountains, on the 8. E. coast, are Constantly covered 
With snow; Mount York (Blue Mountains) rises to 
3,292 ft.; and tlie Liverpool range, within the colony 


Provixcrs, PorvLaTION, 
I. Cis-Leithan p. (Austria Proper): 


l. Lower Austria pee ve 1,990,708 


navigation, aro: the Murray, which falls into Murray 
Day, after receiving the Darling, Castlereagh, Peel, 


acquarrie, gan, hlan, an urrum bj the 8 
Hunier, Hawkesbury, Shoalhaven debouching or the : ger Austria... P ES meas ae ^ 
E.; Blackwood and Glenelg on the 8.; Swan and Can. 4 Bd c m PORK aga — 137748 
ning on the W.; and Victoria, Adelaide, Liverpool, and 5. Cerinthiz ATUM 5 5 — 337,694 
Alligator on € 33 The ex ie very various; a n 3 Kis 8 : 

ge part of the surface is occupied by extensive sandy ib Orien Tii a 
eserts; elsewhere fine postures and woodlands are ; Tyrol ad ce Tatria, and =n T — v 
inet with: but it is remarkable that the best soil is on 9. Bebemia e. . 5 en 5,140,156 
the hill slopes, the lowlands an valleys being com- 10. Moravia 77 „ 2090-783 
monly sterile, except in the N., where there is "y fine 11.1 Silesia e. e: *5*e9*66060v tone *"* "^. 513,352 

uvial p n count P A third part of the continent 12. 5 en —— us „47 . b 444.016 
lies within the torri » and the rest within the S. tem- 13. FFF 513,404 
perate zone. The climate is Peculiar, and subject to 14. Dalmatia. 7 et 468781 

eat vicissitudes of temperature, Granite, nandstone, ^* Dalmatia......, — 
Emaan coal, and slates are the chief mineral pro- 


Total Austria Proper s esos 20,242,835 


ducts, exclusive f gold, of which recious metal y t 
entities mere MAUS : resides II. Trans-Leithan p. (Hungary): 


n 185 erns, nettles, and grasses, some of gigafttic 15. Hungary. — temm 11,180,048 
Bize; hard T, gum and resin trees with palma 16. Croatia and Slavonia. —.—. 1, 
myrtles, cedars pinas, prickly shrubs and a multitude nn Transylvania. . . J . „2122,58 
of odoriferous plants an e8, are the chief vegeta- 


one or two exceptions, no indigenous fruits, Timber 
in general, is of inferior quality, aize, wheat, flax 
tobacco, iudigo, vines, olives, and in some parts su 
and cotton, are successfully raised - but sheep-farming 
the most flourishing branch of Pastoral economy, 


the a) een es 1,197,187 


Total Austrian Empire. . 35,943,892 


Three great mountain systems cover the empire with 
their ramifications; viz, the Alps in the B.W., the Bo. 


— — S 
— — 
o n 
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bemian and Moravian mountains in the N.W., and the 

hians, forming a great curve, the one extremity 

of which abuts on the Danube at Presburg in the N.W., 

and the other at Orsova in the S. E. The must elevated 

summit is in the Tyrolese Alpa, where the Oertlerspitz 
attains the height of 12,821 ft. The most mountainous 

regions are the Tyrol, Salzburg, Upper Styria, the W. 

part of Upper Carintbia, and the E. part of Transylva- 

nia. A. contains many extensive platns, remarkable 
for their uniform level, the pp. of these being the plains 
of Lower Austria, on both sides of the Danube; those 
of Hungary; and those of Sluvenin Chief rivers, the 
Danube, Dniester, Save, Drave, Theiss. In Huugary 
are the lakes of Plattensee and Neusiedel. Principal 
gulfa, those of Trieste, Quaruero, and Cattaro. The 
soil in such an extensive territory is very varied; the 
plaius of Hungary are the most fertile; next, the coun- 
tries of Galicia, Bohemia, Moravia, Austria Proper, and 

Styria. The flora comprises the different grains and 

wild and cultivated plants common to the countries of 

Central Europe. A. is among the richest miueral cour- 

tries in Europe; there ia gold in Hungary and Transyl- 

vania, silver in Hungary, Bohemia, Transylvania, and 

Styria, mercury in Carinthia, tin in Bohemia, lead iu 

Carinthia, copper, iron, and coal in almost all the pro- 

vinces. The empire is also especially rich in mineral 

springs, the most celebrated of which are those of 

Carlsbad, Töplitz, and Marienbul.— Cort. A. has become 

moulded, since 1867, into a bipartite state, consisting 

of a German or “Cisleithan” monarchy, and a Magyar, 
or " Trausleithan" kingdom, the former commonly 
known as Austria Proper, aud the latter as Hungary. 

Each of the two countries has ita own laws, parliament, 

ministers, and government; and the solo connecting 

tio between them consists — aside from the person of 
the sovereign, whose free election, under certain condi- 
tions, is claimed by the Magyars — in a body known as 
the Delegations, or parliament of 120 members, one-half 
of whom are chosen by and represent the legislature 
of Austria Proper, and the other half that of Hungary. 
Within the jurisdiction of the Delegations are all mat- 
tere affecting the common interests of the two coun- 
tries, notably foreign alfaira, war, and finances, each of 
these having its own executive department. According to 
the military law, the obligation fur service is Universal ; 
the time of service in the line ia two years; in the re- 
serve, seven years; in the landwehr, two years, Th» 
army consists of 255, 081 meu on the peace-footing, and 

1,025,130 on the war-footing. The navy consists of 44 

steamers (of which 21 are ironclads |, 24 sailing-vessols, 

ald 9 relief-ships; total, 77 vessels, of 120,250 tons. The 
merchant-navy consists of 7,555 vessels of 362 965 tons, 
manned by 25,154 men. The imports of the monarchy, 

ISSI, amounted to 679,000,000 florins; the exports to 

723,000,000 florins. The public debt of the Empire 

on Jan. lst, 1883, was 3.227,67 3,323 florins, 11:6 per 

cent. of the inhabitants belong to the Roman Catholic 

Church. Hist. The presont archduchy of A. (Upper 

and Lower A.) was anciently inhabited by the Celtic 

tribe of the Norici, and was conquered by the Romana, 
log. c. During the decline of the Roman Einpire, No- 
ricum was invaded by the Avari. Charlemazne annexed 
the country of the Avari to his empire, and the terri- 
tory was called the Eastern Murk. or Ostreich, whonee its 
present name. Leopold L, grandson of Adalbert of 

Bamberg, was made Margrave of Austria, 981. Freder- 

ick I. ( Burburoass) greatly enlarged. A., and erected it 

into a separate duchy, 1156. The extinction of the male 

branch of the ducal line in 1216 was the beginning of a 

Jong anarchy, which ended Nov. 25, 1476, by the rexiz- 

naion of Ottocar II. in favor of Rodolph of Hapsburg, 

from which is derived the power of the great house of 

Hapsburg. which bas ever since ruled .f. We give here 

the chronological table of the sovereizns of that house, 

referring to their different names for the subsequent 

history of 4. 

DUKES OF AUSTRIA. 

1365. Albert III. and Leo- 
pold II. 

1386. Albert ITI. (alone.) 

1395. Albert IV., Wiiliam 
I., and Leopold ITI. 

1401. Albert V., emperor of 
Germany in 1435, by the 
title of Albert II. 

1439. Ladisians Posthumna, 

1458. Frederick III., Albert 
VI., and Sizismuud. 


1216. Rodolph I. 

1222. Rodolph II. and Al- 
bert I. 

199. Albert I. (alone.) 

1304. Frederick I. and Leo- 
pold I. 

1326. Frederick I. (alone.) 

1X3. Albert II. and Otto. 

1339, Albert II. (alone.) 

1358. Rodolph II. (IV.) 


ABCHDUKES OP AUSTRIA AND EMPERORS OF GERMANY, 
1498. Maximilian I. 1564. Maximilian II. 
1519. Charles I.“ the Fifth.” 1576. Rodolph II. (V.) 
M66. Ferdinand I. 1611. Matthias. 
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1619. Ferdinand II. House of Ilupshg-Lorraine. 
1631. Ferdinand III. = 
RE 1780. Joseph 1I. 
1657, Leopold I. “uh. bespnóld LE 
17:6. Joseph J. p IT 
1711. Charles II. W 
1740. Maria Theresa. 


EMPERORS OF AUSTRIA. 
1804, Aug. IL, Francis I. cated the imperial crown 
resigned the tithe of Em- of Germany, 
perer of Germany, and 1525. Ferdinand IV. 
assumed that of Empe- 1848, bec. zd, Francis Jo- 
ror of. Austria. — Aug. 6, seph I. 
1806, he formally abdi- 
In 1578, under the Berlin Treaty, A. occupied. Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, thus adding abt. 1,500,000 to its pop. 


Autauga, (auduw'gah,) a co. of ddubuma, b. S. atd K. 
by Alabama lover; area, 1,100 54. 10. ; C. Kingston. 

Auteuil, -e, a small town of France, it the en- 
trance of the Bois de Boulonne, now tochided in Paris. 

Anto jh y, (Au- -Hi-OH fe.) (Gr. autoa, one's 
self, and Eng. biography] (Let) Memoirs of oue's lile, 
written by one's sell. 

Autocracy, (Que-tok'rah-se?) [Gr. autos and kratoa, 
power.] (Jul.) A torm ef government, as that of Rus- 
sia, in which the sovereign exercises uncentroilable 
power, uniting in himself the legislative and executive 
powers of the State. 

A uto-dn-Y oe. %.) Eos act of faithi.] (Ecl. 
II. J.) ‘The publie infliction of the punishment of death, 
with many cireunistauces of solemnity, upon those found 
prulty of heresy, as once practised in Spain and Portu- 
galat the fustanee of the Iinquisition.. lie lust Span- 
ish A. Was celebrated in 1050. 

Automobile Carriage. See HonsELEsS CAERIAGE. 

Autograph, tat tugre P.) [From Gr. anfos, self and 
griphem, to write.) Whatever is written by a person's 
ova hand; as, t auogiepl signature. 

Automatic. ietomnatik (Gr. antometos, evlf-acting.] 
(Physiol) A terim appiied to those muscular actions 
which are not dependent on the will or other act of the 
mind: such are the euccessive contractions of the hol- 
low viscera of organic life, e. E., the heart, the intes- 
tines, the ureters, urinary bladder, the uterus; the in- 
voluntary movements of respiration, Ke. 

Automaton, %- aton.) (Gr. sclt-acting.] A name 
given to every mechanical coustruction, which, by vir- 
tue of a latent intrinsic force obvious to the sight, can 
carry on fora certain length of time such movements 
as recenible those et an animal But the term is gen- 
erally applied to the figure of an animal, to which mo- 
tion is given hw wheels. springs, and weights, inter- 
nally placed, and causing apparent. animation, The 
practice of making these automata is much less fre- 
quent at present than formerly; ingenious mechani- 
cians now finding themselves better rewarded by direct- 
ing their talents to the sell-acting machinery of modern 
manufactures. 

Autonomy, («u-tón'o-me) [From Gr. autos, self, and 
uenes,law.] (Pol) That form of governinent in which 
the citizens of a state make their own lawe nnd manage 
their own publie affairs. — Gil.) This term was used 
by Kant to denote the sovereignty of reason over all 
other actions, as opposed. to deferenomg, ib which our 
actions are directed by motives of, or desires contrary to, 
the dictates of reason, 

Autoplasty, (%-. Ice.) (Surg.) An operation by 
which the nose or other superticial portion of the body, 
being destroyed by accident or by disease, may be re- 
newel or replaced by a portion of shin taken frou an- 
other part of the same body. 

Autopsy, (e .] (Gi. ue, one’s self, and opis, 
vision — to see forone’s self.) (Sarg) A methodical in- 
Spection of a corpse, in order to discover the cause of 
the disease which terminated fatally, 

Autumn, (fon. L. eutiisnus, trom auctus — angen, 
to increase] The third season of the year, which be- 
gins, in the northern hemisphere, on the day on which 
the sun enters Libera, that is, abt. the 224 of Sept. aud 
continues while he is passing Chroush the three sip ts, 
Libra, Scorpio, and Sagittarius. The ecliptic form of 
the earth's orbit prevents the four seasons from bein: 
equal in length; and the precession of the equithoxes 
Causes them to vary a little from age to age. At pros- 
ent, the length of 4. is 80 days, 16 hours, and 47 mwin- 
utes. It is the time which the sun takes to pass from 
the autumnal equinox to the winter scistice, 

Autun, (o-toon',) a city of France, dep. Saone-et-Loire, 
on the Arroux, 50 m. X. W. ot Macen. The Prince of 
Talleyrand was bishop of A. at the commencement of 
the French revolution. Zep. 12.976. 

Auvergne, (occur) an old. prov. of France, now 
forming the depts. of Cantal, Puy-de-Dóme, and a por- 
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nsive and very confused 
offshoots to the 


N. and S., und contain the culminating points of the 
interior of France; viz., the Mont d'Or 6,188 ft., Cantal 


6,093 ft., und Puy-de-Dôme 4,806 ft. 
great number of extinct volcunoes, 

UXerre, (jur, (anc. Autissiodorum,] A city of 
France, C. dept. Yonne, on the Yonne, 93 m. 8.W. of 


Paris. Pop. 16,154. 

Auxiliary Verbs, (aug'zil-yah-re.) [From L. auzi- 
lium, aid.] (Grum.) Verbs which assist in the forma- 
tion or conjunction of others; aa, in English, the verbs 
to have and ta be. 

Ava, (al’vah,) a fortified city of Further India, formerly 
C. of the Burmese dominions, on the Irrawaddy, 350 m. 
N. of Rangoon; Lat. 21051 N., Lon. 95° 58' 19” E. Jp. 
90,000. 

Avalanche, (av-a-linsk’,) [Fr.] Masses of snow which 
collect upon the heights of Mountains, und rapidly 
sliding down their silex acquire enormous bulk by 
fresh accumulation; when they ultimately reach the 
Valleys below, they often cause great destruction, 

Avast, (A-.) A. S.) GVaut.) On shipboard, a word 
used in giving an order to cease the performance of any 
duty or operation; as, avast heaving; i.e. stop drawing 
in tlie anchor vo the capstan. 
vatar, (ami tar.) [Sansk., descending.] (Hind. Myt.) 

ation or descent of the deity Vishnu, of 


The incarn 
are believed to bo past, and the tenth is yet 


They contain a 


which nine 
to come. 

Avatcha, (ab-, h,) a fine bay and harbor of Kamt- 
schatka, near which, Lat. 530 15 N., Lon. 1580 50 E., is 
a volcanic mountain of silne name, 9,055 ft. high, 
which, in 1827, was in violent eruption, and discharged, 
with lava and stones, a vast quantity of water, 

Avellino, (ah-vail-lé’no,) a fortified city of S. Italy. C. 
of p. Principato-U teriore, 28 m. E. of Naples, lop. 
16,500. 

Ave Maria, (ire Ma-rie) [I., Hail, Mary !] GE.) 
The Latin form of the anzel Gabriel's salutation to tlie 
Virgin Mary. See Axa ELUS, 

Avena, (ah-vé'nah.) (Bot. and Agric.) The Oat, a gon. 
of corn-bearing planta, 0. Graminaces, The common 
Oat (A. sativa) isa tall annual, characterized by a loose, 
compound, equal Panicle, and two-flowered spikelets, It 
is the hardiest of all the Cereal grassen, growing luxuri- 
antly in cold northern climates, and in mountainous 
districts, where neither wheat nor ba rley can be advan- 
tageously eultivated. Several varieties are cultivated, 
When the seed or grain only is meant, the word is com- 
monly used in tke plural, e. Oalmral forms a consid- 
emble article of food for man in some countries; and oats 
are every where excellent food tor horses and cattle, The 
produce of oats varies greatly: not more than 20 bushels 
an acre are obtained trum inferior ground, while 60, 
and even 80, have been produced trom good ground, In 
1870, the crop of oats in the U. St 
bushels, product of 9,101,440 acres; average 
$0.63!4 per bushel, 

Aventurin Quartz, (a-vinl’i-rtn kwórts.) (Min.) 
See QUARTZ. 

A venue, (av'en-yj.) [Fr., from L. advenio, I come to.] 
(Landscape Gardening.) A walk lined on either side 
with trees leading to a house, garden-gate, &c., and 
generally ending at some distant obiect, asa house, &c. 
—(Fort.) An approach to a fort or bastion, — (Arch.) 
An arcaded approach to a palace or mansion. 
Verage, (dv'er-ij.) L. Lat. 5 ( Coin, and Mar. 
Law.) Diunaze or loss kuffored by goods during trana- 
portation, and the pecuniary equivalent for the same 
contributed by those concerned in proportion to their 
respective interests, A. js divided into General A., Par- 
fender A., and Petty A. The first denotes the quota or 
Proportion which each Proprietor in the shipor cargo is 
adjudged, Upon an approximate estimate, to contribute 
in order to make good any damage, loss, or extraneous 
expense (arising from sca-risk) which has been incurred 
by any one for the general good.— Pirreticulur A., is the 
specific amount of loss or damage arising from perils 
of the sea, accruing to any individnal interest or inter- 
ests, and indemnitiable by the underwriters on such 
particular risk or risks only. — Z*t!y A. Same as 
PRIMAGE, J. v, 

Average Bond. (Com. and Mar. Law.) A notarial in- 
strument drawn up to receive the signatures of parties 
interested in a case of General Average, by which they 
agree to refer such case to an Average Adjuster, who 
shall, in a general Statement, particularize what each 
interest shall respectively pay or receive. 


value 


ates was 293,234,000 | 


Averment. (Law.) A plen embracing a positive atate. 
ment of facts, in contradistinction to one Inerely infe; 
eutiul or argumentative. 

VErMO, (a-rur'no) (LAKE or.) [L. Acernus, without 2 
bird.) A fiunons lake of Italy, 10 m. W. of Naples, near 
the Bay of Raiw. Tt occupies the crater of an extinct 
volcauo, about half a mile in diameter, is very deep, and 
has no outlet. It Was anciently surrounded by dens 
foresta, and 80 u hat it was believed no birc 
could being destroyed (whenee its 
Pied by gardens and 


Vineyards, The ancients made it the entrance of hell, 
by which Ulysses and Æneas descended into the lowei 
regions. 


Averroes, (ali rœer.) [The corrupted form of the 

A celebrated Arabian philosopher 
and physician, n. at Cordova in Spain; p. at Morocco, T198, 

Aversa, (vir gi.) a city of S, Italy, p. Terra di La- 
voro, 10 m. S. of Capua, Pep, 16.827. 

Averuncator, (GAA -er.) [From Lat. , and 
eruncare, to uproot.) (Hort) A pruning instrument 
worked by a leve], cord, and pulley, and serving to prune 
such branches of a tree a are beyond one's reach from 
the ground. 

Averysborongh. fü 'ver-Fe-bur'ro.) (Am. Hist.) A vil- 
lago of N. Caroline, Cumberland co. on Cape Fear river, 
40 m. S. of Raleigh; near which, March 16, 1865, was 

| fought between the Union troops under Gen. Slocum, 

| and the Confederates under Gen. Hardee, a battle which 
resulted in the retreat of the Confederates. The losa on 
each side was abt, 500 Inen. 

| Aven, (á'rez.) [P1 of L. uris, a bird.] See Bins, 

Aveyron. (a-mi-rong! ) a moeuntainous dep, of France, 

bet. Lat. 43° 41^ 30” and 440 55’ 25“ N., Lon. 10 507157 
aud 39 26“ E.; area, 3,429 8g. m.; chief. towns, Rhodez 
(tlie C.), Milhan, Espalion, Villefranche, and st. Affrique. 
Pop. 400,070, 

Aviary, (d^re-a-re.) [From L. arís, a bird.] An enclosed 
place for the feeding and breeding of birds, 

Avicenna, (at-i-sen'uah.). {The L. form of IBN S1nq,] 
The most celebrated of Arabian Physicians, n. in Bok. 
hart, 950, wrote a great number of treatises on philoso. 
phy aud medicine, tlie. most inthertant of which was 
his famons commentary on the ‘Metaphysics’ of Aris- 
tet le, and his fiinona Cunnn, the sovercigu authority in 
medical science for centuries, D. 1077. 

| Aviculid:», % ue.) (Zo The Pearl-oyster 

fam., embracing acephalous mollusks which have the 

valves Unequal and very oblique. They inhabit tropical 
tnd temperate reas, and vield the Mother-of-pearl and 
the oriental pearls so. highly prized. See MoTucr-or- 

PEARL, and Peary. 

' Avigliano, (a-veel-ye-a^no,) n town of S. Italy, 11 m. 
N. N. W. of Potenza, Pop. 16,770. 

Avignon. (a-recn-yengq' y an old city of S. France, C. of 
dep. Vaneluse, on the Rhone, 365 f. && E, of Paris, It 
Was the residence of the pepes frem 1829 to 1377, apd 

T the jurisdiction of the Holy See till 


| remained unde 

1791, when it was reunited to France, Pop. 36,407, 

; Avoirdupois, (Erase?) [From Fr. avoir 
du pords, to have Weight.) The common English system 
of weights, by which goods in general, excepting the 
precious stones and medicines, are w eighed in this 
country. A pound 4. contains 1.000 rains. The Pound fs 
aubdivided into 16 ounces,and the ounce into 16 drachme, 
The higher denominations are the quarter-hnndred, the 
hundred weight, and the ton; 28 pounds making a miar- 
fer, 112 pounds n hundrediveiuht, and 20 hundredw eights 
a lon, The pound A. is Freater than the pound troy; 
the latter containing only 5,760 grains. Bu: the troy 
ounce, which contains the twelfth part of 5,760, or 48 
Krains, is greater than the ennee A. which contains tlie 
Rixteenth part of 7,000, or 48016 erraina, 

Avon, (drm a river of Engliaid, whieh rises in North. 
amptonshire, and flowa into the ger vn at Tewkesbury, 
after a course of 100 m. On its ank g Strattord-on. 
Avon, the birthplace of Shalepeare, who has henee 
been styled the Sra, Of Arn. A vitare of Ver York, 
Livingston ca, on the Genecee fiver UR m. from Ro 
chester, near which are Cele rated mineral springs. 
Pop. 900, 

 Av'oset. 

i Avovell 

mouth of Red river: 


(Zotil.) See RecuRvirostring. 
S. (ur o- CH.) u parn of Louisiana, nt the 
area BOO kj. m.; C. Marksville. 


Avranches, (aranh) ap old town of France, dep, 
Manche. 32 m. S. S. W. of St. Lo, und 3 m. from the sea. 
Lop. 9,507, 

Award, (asraurd’,) (Lair). The decision arrived at hy 
ant c hitrator, or the Judgment of one who is not legally 
appointed, but is chosen hy the parties themselves to 
act as umpire for the termination of their differences, 

Awe, (Loch,) (die,) & lake of Scotland, in Argyleshirg 


AWE 


18 m. N. W. of Inverary. I: is 23 m. long by 3 broad. 
Atits N.W.extremity rises Ben Cruachan mountain, 
3,670 feet high. 

A-weather, (-weth’r.) (A.8.] (Naut) A ship's helm is 
said to be a-weather when it is put round to the weather 
side of the vessel ; — op to a-lee. 

A-weigh, (d-wá'.) (Naut) Same as ATRIP, q.v. 

Awl-shaped, (au'shipt.) (Bot) Narrow and tapering 
to a point, as the leaf of the juniper. 

Awn, (aun.) [D. awne.] (Bot.) The beard, or that slender 

process which issues from the glume or chaff in 
certain cereal plants and grasses, as in the Barley. 

Axe, (dks) [A.S. car.) A tool used by carpenters, con- 
sisting of a cutting edge of steel, followed by a wrought- 
iron shaft, into which the handle is fixed parallel to 


the edge. 
Axil, (dksil.) arilla.] (Anat.) The cavity under the 
upper part of arm; the arm-pit.— (Bot.) The apex 


the angle formed by a leaf under a branch, or by a 
branch with the stem. 
Axinite, (dk#in-it.) [Gr. arine, an axe.) (Min.) An 
anhydrous silicate of aiumina, lime, &c., with boracic 
acid; — 80 called from the resemblance of its crystals 


to an axe. 

Axiom, (dk's-«m. [From Gr. ario, I demand.] 
(Philos) Any proposition so plain and self-evident as 
not to demand further demonstration; because it is 
itself better known than anything that can be brought 
to prove it. By axioms, called also marims, are under- 
stood all common notions of the mind, whoso evidence 
is so clear and forcible that a man cannot deny them 
without renouncing common sense and natural reason. 

axis, (dks'eis) pl. Axes. [L., an axle.] (Geom) A right 
iine sup to be drawn from the vertex to the mid- 
dle of the base of a figure: —so called because the fig- 
ure, by revolving round this line, is conceived to gen- 
erate a solid. The A. of a circle, is the same as the 
diameter. — ( Mech.) A certain line which permits the 
motion of a body around it.—(Anat.) The second ver- 
tebra of the neck. — (Opt.) That ray, among a series 
of rays, which pierces the centre of a lens. — ( Astron.) 
An imaginary right line supposed to pass through the 
earth and heavenly bodies, and about which they per- 
form their respective daily rotations, The A. of the 
earth is inclined to the ecliptic at an angle of nearly 
66142, — Aris in Peritrochio, or Wheel and Axle. ( Mech.) 
One of the five simple mechanical powers, consisting 
of a wheel ( Peritrochius), fixed on an axis. The power 
is applied at the circumference of the wheel, and the 
weight is raised by a rope that is wound upon the 
axis when the wheel revolves. — A. of Oscillation, a line 
on a plane with the horizon, passing through the cen- 
tre of vibration of a pendulum, and perpendicular to its 
plane of oscillation. 

Axminster, (dks'min-ster,) a small town of England, 
in Devonshire, 147 m. from London, noted for the beau- 
tiful ts which are made there, and which are 
woven all in one piece. Pop. 5,090. 

Axolotl, (dks-<dl-o-/.) (Zul.) See BATRACHIA. 

Ay. or Ai, (di,) a smail town of France, dep. Marne, 15 
m. S. of Rheims, famous for its wines, the best vins 
mousseux of Champagne. Pop. 3,000. 

Ayacucho, (a-ya-koo' cho,) a p. of S. Peru, bet. Lat. 12° 
and 16? 8., Lon. 72° and 76? W. — Also a town in that 

„near which, Dec. 9, 1824, the allied Colombians and 
ians utterly defeated the Spanish forces, and so 
put an end to Spanish rule on the American continent. 

Aye-Aye, (di-di.) (Zotl.) The Cheiromys Madagusca- 
riensis, a curious animal 2 
(Fig. 59), placed by some \ 1 
among the Rodenta, while ^ ks SA 
others regard ít as belong- 
ing to the Quadrumana, to 
which it seems related in 
the structure of its head, 
andintheopposablethumb 
of the hind feet. The teeth 
in general position are es- 
sentially those of a rodent, 
but the lower incisors are 
much compressed, and ex- 
tend from before back- 
wards, This monkey-like 
animal inhabits M as- 
car, is of the size of a 
hare, of a brown color, and 
burrows in the ground. 

Aylmer, (@’mur,) a lake Fig. 59. — AYE-AYE. 
of British N. America, 
about 80 miles N. of the N.E. end of Great Slave Lake. 

50 m.; breadth 30 m. 

Ayr, (air,) a borough and seaport of Scotland, C. of a co. 

ot — name, on the river Ayr, 30 m. 8.8.W. of Glas- | 


I 
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gow. About 2 m. from the town, near Alloway Kirk, 
is still seen the cottage in which the poet Burns was 
born. Pop. 22,500. 

Aytoun, WILLIAM EDMONDSTOUNE, (d’toon,) a Scottish 
poet, B. 1813. His most popular work is the Lays of the 
Scottish Cavaliers, first published in 1848, and which has 
since passed through 17 editions. D. 1865. 

Ayuntamiento, (a-yün-ta-me-én'to.) From Sp. jun- 
tar, to join.] In Spain, and Spanish-speaking countries, 
the municipal or corporate body of a city, or town. 

Azalea, (a-zíi'le-ah.) (Bot.) A gen. of shrubs, O. Erica. 
cex, allied to Rhododen- 
dron, are distinguished 
among other plants by 
having 5 instead of 10 sta- 
mens, and belong to N. 
America and China (Fig. 
60). Though generally cul- 
tivated on account of the ^ 
remarkable beauty and 
fragrance of their flow- 
ers, they have deleterious 
properties, one of them 
A. pontica, being charge 
with the destruction of 
the army of Xenophon, 
whose soldiers had eaten 
freely of honey derived 
principally from the flow- 
ers of this plant. 

Azariah, (iz-a-ri'ah) A 
king of Judah, son and successor of Amaziah. 

Azeglio, (cah-zdl'yo,) Massimo TAPPARELLI, Marquis d', 
an eminent Italian statesman and literateur, B. at Tu- 
rin, 1801. One of the purest Italian patriots, and most 
ardent advocates of national unity, A. propagated hia 
views at first through the medium of fiction, and his 
two novels, Ettore Fieramosca (1833), and Niccolo de Lapi 
(1841), were received by his countrymen with great en- 
thusiasm. After the revolution of 1848, D'A. was the 
supporter of all liberal measures, and was named Presi- 
dent of the Council of Ministers in May, 15419, filling 
this high office till 1552, when he was succeeded by 
Count Cavour. D. 1866. 

Azerbijan, (dz-er-bi/jahn,) the most northerly p. of 
Persia, b. on Russia. 

Azimuth, (Gizimuth.) [From Ar. asamt, a way. 
(Astron.) An intercepted arc of the horizon between 
the true meridian and the vertical circle intersecting 
the centre of a celestial object. — Magnetical A., that 
horizontal arc which is contained between the solar 
azimuth circle and the magnetic meridian. 4. circles, 
or vertical circles, are imaginary great circles ing 
through the zenith and nadir, and cutting the horizon 
rectangularly. The altitudes of the heavenly bodies 
are measured on these circles.— A. Compass, an instru. 
ment for detecting in a more accurate manner than by 
the ordinary sea-compass, the magnetic amplitude of 
the &un or stars. . 

Azof, (ah-zov,) Azorr, or Azov, (Sea or.) | Anc. Palu 
Meotis.| An immense lagoon of 8. Europe, between 
Lat. 45° 20 and 48° 17' N., and Lon. 35° and 39° E., 
nearly enclosed by the Russian dominions N.E. of the 
Black Sea, with which it communicates by the Strait 
of Yenikale. Length S. W. to N.E. about 235 m.; great- 
est breadth 110 m. The Don enters it at its N. extrem- 
ity ; and on its shores are the towns of Taganrog, Ma- 
rienpol, Yenikale, and Azov. The greatest depth is 14 
fathoms on the N. side, and in some places there is only 
4 or 5 ft. water. It appears to be gradually filling up, 
and its muddy shores are very unhealthy. 


Fig. 60. — AZALEA INDICA. 


| Azores, (azórz,) or WESTERN ISLANDS. [Po. Açores.) A 


group of 9 islands in the N. Atlantic Ocean — 8t. Mary, 
St. Michael, Terceira, Graciosa, St. George, Pico, Fayal, 
Flores, and Corvo, — between Lat. 36° 57' and 39° 45 N., 
and Lon. 24° 55’ and 31° 15’ W., belonging to Portugal. 
They are of volcanic origin, with steep and rugged 
coasts, and abounding with deep ravines and lofty 
mountains, the highest of which is the cone of Pico, 
7,613 feet above sca. Climate temperate and healthy; 
soil extremely fertile. The A. were first colonized by 
the Portuguese in the 15th cent., and form now a colo- 
nial govt., of which the C. is Angra in Terceira. Pop. 
313,571. 


“H | Azote, (a-z5t.) [Gr. a, and zoë, life.] (Chem.) The for- 


mer name for NITROGEN, be 

Azot'ic Acid. (Chem.) See NITRIC ACID. 

Aztecs, (deen, the name of the most interesting of the 
indigenous nations or tribes of America, and the most 
powerful of those who occupied the plateau of Anahuac, 
or Mexico, at the time of the conquest in the 16th cen- 
tury. Their history has been traced to the 12th cent. 
They founded Tenochtitlan (now Mexico) in 1325; and 
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were eubjugated by Cortez in 1519. They were highly 
civilized, and had mide great. progress in the arts, 8s 
evinced by representations of their pntings, and their 
architectural and sculptural monuments. All that we 
know of the political, social, and religious practices, 
Customs, and orgauization of the A., whose subversion 
forms the most drunatie incident imn the history of this 
continent, is found in the two fdiowinz works: Hum- 
bolut'a Hisloire politique du don tume de la Nouvelle Ha- 
pogne ; aud Lord hingsborouglia On (he Andepudea of 
Mezico (London, 1854). 

Agure, (i chur.) (1t. Ag uνjꝭHP .] The blue colorof the sky. 
om (Paiutiug.) A. formerly signilied lapis-lusadi, and the 
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bine color prepared from it. At present tho latter is 
called udtramarine ; and the blue glass made from the 
earth of cobalt and other vitrifiable matters, which, 
When in masses, is called smal’, is, iu tlie state ot fine 
powder, known by the mune of ezure.— Her.) The blue 
color in the blazoury of any person beneath the rank 
of baron. In u nobleman's escutcheou it is termed 
sapphire; in that of a povercign prince, Jupiter. In en- 
graving it is represented by liucs of sti okos drawn hori- 
wontally, 

Azyma, (a-ze'mah.) [From Gr. a, not, and zumë, leaven.! 
(Accel. Hist.) The feast of unleavened bread among the 
Jews. 


B. 


the second letter and first consonantin all European 
and most other alphabets, iS formed by a quick ent- 
9 sion ofthe breath, apd a swel len opening of the lips; 
it is therefore called a ue. aud its pronunciation dit- 
fers but slightly from p and v As an übbreviation, it is 
used for Bacho lor, as 2.4. Bachelor ot Arts; BD, Bach 
lor of Divinity; for Bath, as (5 B. Companion of the 
Bath; for benr, as N. H. nota bene mark wells, Ke. Asa 
numeral among the Romans, 2 stood for 500, and, with 
adash over it, for soo, . in the ecelesiastieul] calon- 
dar, is one of the dominical letters. 5, in chemistry, 
is the symbol of the metal Hero, — Musa B is the sev- 
enth note in the gamut, corresponding to the French xt 
The Germans, by B standing alone, understand flat; 
thoy cal! 2 natural II. 

Baal. (ba? dd. cb. lord or commander. A Pli nician 
and Syrian god, worshipped chietly at Pyre; supposed 
to he the same as the Bel or Belus of the Greeks, The 
system of Baal-worship was an iuloration of a supreme 
being under tbe merce attribute of power, Amon other 
Racrifices human victims were sometimes offered up on 
his altars, 

Banlbec, or Balbee, (bilb) [The IU ot 
the Greeks, and supposed to be the Bacl-tt built by 
Solomon.) A ruined town of Syria, whose extensive 
and magnificent ruins attest its ancient importance and 
wealth, It is situate on the lowest declivity of Anti- 
Libanus, 43 m. N. W. of Damascus: Lat. 20! 1^ 2" N., 
Lon. 369 ]1' E. The date of its origin is lost in remete 
antiquity, and little is known of its history. It was 
sacked by the Moslems, A. b. TIS and finally pillaged by 
Timour Bez in 1400, is np. et). 

Baasha, (^ó'ch-shii)n son of Ahijah and commander 
of the armies of Nadab, king of Israel; he slew his mas- 
ter, and usurped the throne, 953. D. 920 n.«. 

Baba-daghy /, % hi, ja town of Turkey in Europe, 
93 m. N. P.. of Silistria, Pep. 10,000, 

Babel, % %.) (Heb, confusion]. (Ct.) A lofty 
tower, which the posterity of Noah begen to bulld ina 
plain in the land of Shinar, the attempt being tollowed 
by their dispersion and the confusion of tongues (Ger, 
xí.) The general opinion is, that the site of B. was af- 
terwards oceupied by the city ef Babylon, and it is sup- 
posed by many that the tower iteelt; bom; beter finished, 
was conseeratid to Beius, and is the se as the temple 
of that god described by Herodotus, which is fonnd in 
the il. widated remains of Birs- unroud, situated abt. 
Gon. S. W. of. Hillah. 

Bab-el-Mandeb. (HHH . Ar., gate of 
tears,’ so called from the danger of its navigation.]! A 
eirait uniting the Red Sea with the Inlian Ocean, Tis 
width at the narrowest point is abt. Z0 m., and it is | 
there divided! into two channels by the ishuid of Perim, 
which, in a military point of view, eotninands it. This 
inland was seizedin 1557, and is still held, by tho English. 

Ba'ber, Zinin-Eiboiv-MotiiwMrp, founder of the Meal | 
empire in Hindostan, and a deseendaut of Tamerlans, 
wu h. in 118036. The greater part of his lire was spent 
In war. He took Cabul in 1504, Candahur in 1506, and, | 
in 1525, finally defeated the Sultan of the At gans, and | 
Became sabstantialiy master of Lodia. Not less alle as 
a sovereign than as a seldier he made many improve- 
menta, social and political, in his empire. D. 1530. 

Babingtonite, hor ing) bait) (Mua A silicate of 
iron uud D Ue urring in dk igreenishi-black crystals, 

Babism. (brim) ‘The name given toa new relizion 
promulgated in Persia in 1843, by a so-called prophet 
who styled himself the Bab. Its doctrines approach 
nigher Christianity in their spirit than those of auy 
other faith current in the Enst. 

Baboon, (bah-boon’.) (Fr. 4. ] (Zo) The Mon- 
keys, ee An. ftn, Simiadize, which have preiect- 
ing ridges above the eyes, long and truncate uuz7les, 
cheek-pouches, ischiutic cullosities, and generally short 


taila. They inhabit Africa and compose the gen. Cyma. 
cephalus ind. Papto, The Mandrill (P. mormon, is the 
largest: species, 

Baby lon, (lib’e-lon.) the earliest post-diluvial city, and 
the oldest in the world of which there are any traces 
remaining, in an extensive plain on the Euphrates, 
60 m. S. of Bagdad. ‘The modern town Hillih occupies 
a portion of iis site; Lat. due 25% 30" N., Lon 449 t' 45" 
E. According to Heredotns, the walls of B. were 60 
m. in circumference, ST 55 thick, and “50 ft. hich, built 
of brick, and containing 25 gates of solid brass, and 250 
towers. Its suspended gardene were one of the wonders 
of the world. Its most remarkable ruins are the Auer 
or palace, and the Birs Némreud sec Baprt). Founded 
by Nimrod, B. became, under Belus, the C. of the As- 
svtian empire. In the time of Herodotus if was still 
the most important. city in the world. It declined 
afterwards till the time of Alexander the Great, who 
chose it tor the C. of his empire in Asia. He would 
have made it mere magnifleent than ít had been, but 
his untimely death and the founding of Seleucia pre- 
cipituted its decay. The Jews were in captivity at B. 
from WH to 636 n. o. See DAT YLONIA. 

Bubylo' nin. (///4^) An auc. empire of Middle Asia, 
was b. N. by Mesopotamia, E. by the Tigris, S. by the 
Persian Gulf, and W. by the Arabian. desert, nearly 
corresponding with the actual p. of Bagdad. The 
country, bow a deselate Waste, Was, in ancient. times, 
famous for its fertility. According to Se ripture, tbe 
empire of B. was founded hy Nimrod, k. c. 2 10. Abt, 
1:5, Belus, who reigned in Nineveh, niade Babylon the 
C. otf his empire, called the First Emptre of . Jo 
had forsnecessors, Ninus, Semiramis, N inyas andanum- 
berofoiherunkuewn Kings, tili Surdanapalus, who per: 
ished in 75. A. was then almost separated ironi Ning- 
veli, and hid a series of kings, the most celebrated of 
whom is Nabonassar. In 680, B. was again submitted 
to Nineveh; but in 625 Nineveh was, in its turn, sub- 
mitted toit and Assyria becanea province of . till 
its nubjugatien by Cyrus, Ii was conquered by Alex- 
ander the Great, BIEB. .; by tlie Arabs, 632 A. D. ; and 
finally by the Turks, who still posse = it. 

Bnbyrousesn, (LEL eee. (780). A quadruped 
of the peu. Ses, inliabiting the forests of the Indian 
Archipeligo, and characterized by having longer legs 
and tu-k- than any other species of hog. 

Bac. Fr.) A broad, Dat-bottomed ferry-boat. 

Bacear, %%.) (bui (Bot) A berry: usnally a suecu- 
lent fruit containing: several sceds. In its more exact 
applicavion itis à succulent fruit filled: with pulp, in 
whi lt the seeds He loosely, as in the gooseberry. 

Boecara, (aA dia.) r.] A game of cards, some- 
what resembling Iiusquenet. 

Racchanatta, (bdlehulend Tah [Ti from oral 
Among the ancients, festivals held in honor of the gor 
Bacchus. They were suppressed by erder of the Roman 
Eenite, R C. 170. 


Bacchantes, bil-kdwi'tee) L.] (Mit?) Pricstesses af 


the worship of Bacchus: — also termed Monadi and 
Thyades. They are represented ut the eelebration of 
their orgies as almost naked, with garlands of ivy, a 
t'ivrsus, and dishevelled hair. 

Baecharis, 07-12: ) (Bet) The gen. of planta, 
Asteraceit, containing the Groundsel-tree (P. halimi- 
Ut, u large rambling shrub found on the sca-coust 
from Maryland to Florida. 

Bacchus, (bch Ns.) (OV gt) The god of wine, and the 
Sante as the Greek Dionysus, was n &on of Jupiter and 
Semele, or, according to other accounts, of Ammon, king 
ot Libya, and of Amalthea. He is ususlly represented 
as an effeminate young man crowned with vine- andivy- 
leaves, with a thyrsus in his hand, 

Bach, JOHANN SEBASTIAN, (bJk) an eminent German 
musical composer, B. 1689, became court organist ət 
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Weimar, and finally director of music at the school of 
Bt. Thomas, Leipzig. B. was almost unrivalled as an 
organist. His works are thoroughly original, profoundly 
scientific, and most difficult of execution. D. 1750. 
Bache, ALEXANDER DALLAS, (bdch,) an eminent Ameri- 
ean hydrographer, B. in Philadelphia, 1806, was a great- 
grandson of Benj. Franklin. In 1543. he was made gu- 
perintendent of the U. S. Coast Survey, the valuable 


resulta accruing from which are to be mainly attributed | 


to B.» indefatigable energy aud consummate talents, 
He was nominated president of the National Academy 
of Sciences in 1863. D. 1867. 

Bachelor, (Ic'e4ór.) [O. Fr. bachelier, a young man.) 
An unmarried man. — In the English universities, one 
who has attained the first or lowest degree in the liberal 
arts or sciences, or the first degree in the special study 
he has followed. In the U. States, B. of Ar- ini degree 
commonly cunterred on students who have completed 
the course of study established in the several colleges 
of thia country. 

Bacillus, (fur. bd.) Germs of microscopic organ- 
isms, some of which are believed to cause certain dis- 
eases, others are active in fermentation and putrefaction. 

Baek, (%.) (Naut.) On shipboard, to back the anchor 
is to carry out a small anchor ahead of the larger one 
for tlie latter's support.— To back the sais, to place the 
sails in such a position as to give the vessel stern-wav, 
the tide being in her favor. — T. bark H, to vive re- 
verse action to the oars, 50 as to impel a boat forward 
sternwise. — Zo buck and fill, the operation of giving 
headway ton ship in narrow channels, &e., by advane- 
ing from the one shore, and moving backwards from 
the other. 

Back '-bond. 
surety. 

Backgammon, (Lm men.) [From W. Hack, lit- 
tle, und cammon, à battle] ( Games.) An ingenious pune 
of chance, played by two persons with the help of dice, 
and of 15 black and 15 white pieces calle nean, on a 
board or table divided into parts on which are 24 black 
and white spaces called pointa, 

Bnekground, (A' irv un.) (Puint.) The space be- 
hind the prominent teatures or figures in a picture; — 
correlative to foreground. 

Back huisen, (or AKHUTSEN.) Runorpn, (YF. V' en,) 
an eminent Dutch painter of marine subjects, B. at 
Emden, 1631; D. 1709. 

Back ing. (ck’ing.) ( Man.) The act of breaking-in 
a young horse to the saddle. 

Back -lash. (Wech) The reactionary movement, or 
irregular velocity, caused by a lack of uniturm motive 
power upon each other of a pair of wheels. 

Back-pressure, (-presh'yitr.) Mach.) The resistance 
of the atmosphere or wasted steam to the piston of a 
steam-en;ine. 

Back’-rest. ( Mech.) A guido attached to tho slide-rest 
of a lathe, serving to hold the work in a firm position 
for turning. 

Back sight, (—sĩt.) in land-eurveying, the first reading 
of the levelling staff, taken from any position, and dif- 
fering from foresight, or any other reading. 

Baek! Says. (N.) On shipboard, the ropes or stays 
extending from the topmast-heads to both sidea of the 
deck, to assist the shrouds in supporting the musts, 
when strained by a press of sail, and to prevent them 
giving Way uud falling overboard. 

Baek'stop. Bach’stopper. (Gomes) In cricket, 
the player who stands behind the wicket-keeper, to 
catch the ball when bowled over the wicket. 

Bacon, FRAN, (en,) Lord Verulam, and Viscount 
St. Alban’s, one of the greatest of modern philosophers, 
was k. in London, in 1501. Entering parliament in 12155, 
he wis knighted in 1905, and in 1613 became iitorney- 
general and privy-couucillor, The office of Lord Keeper 
was piven him in 1617, and he was soon afterwards made 
Lord Chancellor. But from this time dates tho begin- 
ning of his miserable fall. Complaints were made of 
his venality as a judge, which on inquiry bya parlia- 
mentary committee were verified; P. then made full 
confession, was deprived of his offices, fined, and im- 
prisoned during the royal pleasure. He was ultimately 

doned, but continued to live in retirement, devoting 
Pimeetf to his favorite studies. The great aim of this 
extraordinary man was to reform the methods of phi- 
losophy; he recalls men from blindly following author- 
ity to the observation and examination of nature. His 
Ezeays were published in 1597, but his greatest works 
are the Vim Organum (1603), and the De Augmentis 
Scientiarum (1620). D. 1626. 

Bacon, RosrR, u celebrated English philosopher, n. abt. 
1214, early acquired an European reputation for his 
ecientific acquirements. He is said tu have suggested 
the refo of the calendar; knew the composition 


(Law.) A bond given to indemnify a 
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of gunpowder, and gives an account of spectacles. His 
principal work is the Opus Mojua, which, for its wido 
views of the reform of philosophy, and the mass of lid 
knowledge it contains, may be considered, says Dr. 
Whewell, „the Encyclopedia and the Novum Organum 
of the Esth century." cup voused to have p. in 12. 

Bacteria, (// -/ iar.) i inute organisms classed aa 
funii, and needing high powers of the microscope for 
their perception They exist in great variety and 
extraordinary numbers, and play an inportant part in 
the economy of nature, being the source of putrefac- 
tion, fermentation, and ot*er organic changes, while 
most of tne infectuous diseases which attack man and 
other animals are due to the action of certain species 
of bacteria. Fortunately the disease producing species 
are few in nuniver. 

Bacteriology, (ic-ter-?-ol'd-g?,) The stndy of the 
bacteria, their reproduction, Increase, and effect on 
organic structure. For this purpose they are cultivated 
in nutrient material, used for experiments in inocu- 
lation, ete. These srudies have been of creat value in 
respect to the causes of infectuous discases. 

Badajos, or Badajoz, (%-, 8 atrongly forti- 
fied frontier city ot Spain. C. ef prov. of same name 
(formed ef part of Estremidum^ on the Guadiana. at the 
month ofthe Rivallas, 152 11. E. of lar bon, and 5 trom the 
frontier of Portugal. B. uns taken by the French, under 
Soult, on Mar. 10. 1811, and by the English under Wel- 
lington, April 6, 1812. Pep. 25,129. 

Baden, (bi) a town and watering-place of Austria, 
on the Swechat, 15 m. S. S. W. of Vienna. This is a 
hand-eme, pictnressuely situated town, and js fre- 
quented anunally by thousands of visitors. Its springs 
(ane. Therma C i) are sulphiureous, and vary in tem- 
perature. trom 927 to 979 Fahr. Here is an imperial 
Castle, Pp. 4.700. 

Baden, (commenty called BADEN-Bapen,) (anc. Civitas 
Aun da oqueusis) a town and celebrated watering- aud 
gamibling-place of the prand-dachy of Baden, ina valley 
of the Schwarzwald, on the Qos, TS m. S. S. W. of Carla- 
ruhe. FH. is situated 6 m. from the Rhine, being the 
most beautifully located of all the German spas, and in 
summer is frequented by visitors from all parts of 
Europe. There ate 13 springs, of a saline nature, vary- 
ing in teniperature from 1179 to 1549 Fahr., containing 
also iron and free carbonic acid. Pop. soni. 

Baden, (qGrasp-Pvcny or.) (Ger. Grossherzegfhum 
Boden.) A state of S. Germany, €. Curlsruhe, situated 
bet. Lat. 47° 42/ and 407 52' N., and Lon. 7? 277 und 9? 
bY E. It ix bounded N. by Bavaria and Hesse-Darm- 
stadt; E. by Bavaria, Wülrtemberg. and the principali- 
ties of Hohenzollern; S. by Switzerland, and W. by 
France and Rhenish Bavaria, The grandduchy is 
divided into the 4 prova, of Constance, Freiburg, Carls- 
ruhe, nnd Mannheim. Area, 5,012 sq. m. Surfaren, 
mountainous, covered for 4-5ths of its extent by the 
mass of the Scherarzieeld (Black Forest) with the out- 
liers which extend from it; the Alp, the Heiligen- 
berg, and the Runden, are on the E, and on the S. the 
Sclwargwald and Odenwald, which bound the E. valley 
of the Rhine, from which they rise abruptly, and form 
a chain of plateaux gradually descending toward the &., 
and varying trom 2,000 te 4.000 ft. in elevation, The 
culmipati s points nre the Feldberg, 1,075 ft, and the 
Kandel, 43100 ft. above sen-level. The whole W. part of 
the territory is n continuous plain, formed by the valley 
of the Rhine, and extending between it and the moun- 
tains from Basle to Mannheim. — Jyrin. Werers. The 
Rhine, which forms the 8, and W. boundary of the 
ntate: the Murg, Kinzig. and Wissen-Mayn; Neckar, 
and Danube, which last rises in the grand-duchy. Phe 
Lake of Constance forms part of the S. N. frontier, and 
there are several small lakes in the int rior. The 
climate is very mild in the valleys of the Rhine; rigor- 
ous in the mountain districts, the summite of which 
are only tree from snow during the height of summer, 
The vine is cultivated at an elevation of 1,400 tt. The 
soil ig in general very fertile, especially in the valleys 
of the Rhine and Neckar. Agriculture constitutes the 
chief wealth of the state, and is conducted: with more 
skill than in any other part. of Germany. — Gert, 
The executive power is vested in the Grand-Duke, and 
the legislative authority ina parliament consisting of 
two Chambers. — Kelig. ond Elec, The ecclesiastic 
affairs of the Roman Catholic Church are controlled 
exclusively by the Archbishop of Freiburg, appointed 
by the Pope, and quite independent of the B. govt. The 
management of the Lutheran Church is vested in an 
Oherkirchenrath or Council of Seven, nominated by the 
Grand-Dnuke, Edneation is compulsory; the universi- 
ties are those of Freiburg (Catholic), and Heidelberg 
(Protestant). — Mil. The army on war-footing numbers 
20,722 men, 6,207 horses, 57 guns,— Hist. B. was erected 
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into & margraviate abt. 1130. In 1526, it was divided 
into the 2 states of Baden-Baden and Baden-Durlach, 
which were reunited ín 1771, and in 1806, Napoleon 
conferred the titlo of Grand-Duke un the Margrave. In 
1816 it joined the alliance against Napoleon, and in 
1818, a representative constitution was granted. In 
1870, the Badenera took sides with Germany against 
France, and on Nov. 15, in same year, J. entered the N, 
German Confederation, Pop. 1,434,970, 
dye, (baj) [From A. S. beag, a necklace.) (Her) A 
cognizance or &terior ornament on a tabard or suit of 
livery, formerly worn as a mark of distinction among 
families, clans, &c. 
Ber, br.) (Zoil.) An animal of which there nre 
Beveral species, forming the gen, Paridea, fam. Must, lider, 
Characterized by a stout, robust, depressed body, very 
short tail, much enlarged fore-claws, adapted to dizging, 
and by a wedge-shaped skull. Tho American Z. (7. 
Americana), of Arkansas, is about 2 fet long to the tail. 
It lives in burrows, and digs with astonishing rapidity, 
m. (Haul u,) a town of Spain, 20 in. N. E. ot Jaen. 
Pop. 12,817. 
n’s Bay, a large sea of N. America, between 
Greenland and the lands, or islands, N. of Hudson's 
Bay, extending from Lat. 680 to 74» N.. and Lon. 55 to 
809 p, It communicates with the Atlantic Ocean by 
Davis’ Strait on the S., and with the Arctic Ocean hy 
ncaster Sound and Barrow Strait on. the W, Its 
greaiest ascertained depth is 6,590 ft., and the tides do 
Dot rise more than 10 ft. The surtace of the Fu is cov- 
ered with ice during the greater part of the year, and 
it can be navigated only during a short Ported in sum- 
mer. ]t was discovered by the English navigator Baf- 
fin, 1616, 
‘dad, a City of Asiatic Turkey, cap. of pashalic of 
same name, and formerly of the Sac nic caliphate, on 
the Tigris, Lat. 339 19° 10^ J., Lon. 44? up 45" E. Ii. 
stands on both sides the river, its two portions being 
connected by a bridge of boats: it is enclosed bya brick 
and earthen Wall, tanked with large towers, and js 
about 5 miles in cireumtercnce, includinz gardens and 
Plantations of date-trees, Streets Narrow, irregular, 
and houses in general mean] y buiit; hut some tine old 
structures remain, comprising the “Gate of the Talis- 
man," a lofty minaret built in 785. the comb of Zoheiile, 
wife of the Caliph Haroun-al-Raschid, Ke. This city 
was long the vreat emporium of all the "rroundinz 
countries; but its Commerce has declined since Persia 
has received European Koods from the N. by wey of 
Trebizond, and on the N. direet from India aml the 
Persian Gulf. B. was founded by Alnor in 763; 
Was greatly enlarged and adorned hy Haroun-al-Ras- 
chid ; and continued to llourish and to be the neiropo- 
lis of learning and the arts, until 12752, when it Was 
sucked by the Mongols, It has been held by the Turks 
since 1.38. Pop. 40g, 

Bag NGO, (iay ij.) Fr.) (i.) The tents, provisions, 
clothing, utensils, &c., belonging toan irt y, 

Bagua Cavallo, (%%% Aveheod'lo) a town of Italy, 
on the Sino, 12 m. W. of Ravenna. Zop, 14,779. 
WEN ER, (P5 voir), ) a seaport-town of S. Italy, 16 
m. N. E. of Reggio. „%. 9,1234000. 

néres de Bigorre, (n' ir de he-gor’,) a town 

and fashionable Watering-place of Fra nce, dep, Hautes- 
Pyrénées, 13 m. S. S. E. of Tarbes, There are Upwards 
of 20 bathing establishments here, Varying in tempera- 
ture from 72° ty 1249 p. Pop. 09,086, 

Bagnires de Lucon, (oom son!) a town of France, 


islands are mere coral rocks, but some are of tolerable 
Size, as Abaco, the Great Bahama, Eleuthera, And 
New Providence, Exuma, Guanhami, Long and Crooked 
islands, Mariguana, Great Key, and Great Inagua. (C 
Nassau, a fortified town on the N. coast of New Provi- 
dence Lat. 250 5' 6" N. Lon. 77° 21' 2" W. Pop. 9,000. 
Lop. of the group 35,487, 

Bahia, (At.) or SAN SALVADOR, a city and seaport of 
Brazil, formerly its cap., now Cap. of prov. on the Bahia 
de Todos os Santos (Bay of All-Saints), which is one of 
the best and most extensive harbors in the world, abt. 
550 m. N. N. E. of Rio de Janeiro. Lat. 139 (y T” 8., Lon. 
380 SUT" W. This city, one of the most important 
cominerceial places in the w orld, was founded in 1949. 
Pop. INN. 0. 

Bahr, (du.) [Ar.] The Arabic term for a sea, lake, or 
lurge river; as, in Bala-el-Abiad, the White River. 

Bahrein, (bah’ran.y [Ane, 1 An island of the 
Persian gulf. near the coast of Arabia. The C. Manama, 
is in Lat. 200 147 N., Lon. 500 36 29” E. B. is celebrated 
for its extensive pearl-fishery, and belongs to the Imaum 
of Muscat. 7 ‘up. 60,000, 

Baise, (le.) [Anc. Geg.) A ecaport-town and cela- 
brated watering-place during the height of the Roman 
Power, Was seated 8 m, W. of Naples, and 214 m. N. of 
Cape Misenum. With the fall of the empire, it censed 
to be visited; its villas were left to decay ; the eprings, 
no longer confined, have formed stagnant pools, and 
the whole coast, Which, from the position of the extant 
ruins, appears to have sunk several feet below ita ancient 
level, is now a desert. 

Baikal, l) a great lake of Siberia, in the govt. 
of Irkutsk, bet. Lat. 519 and 56° N., Lon. 1039 and 110° 
E. It is abt. 400 m. in length and 60 m. in breadth. It 
is situated 1,419 rt. above sea-level, und is surrounded 
by the Beikalean Mountains, a spur of the Altai range, 
lt is on the route of the trade bet. Russia and China, 
Rud is traversed on the ice from Nov. to May. 

Bail, (41) 0. Fr. b«iiter, to deliver up. ( Law.) Sure- 
ties piven for the appearance, when required, of a person 
on his being set free trom custody, The laws of the U. 
States allow of hail to be given in all civil and criminal 
Cases, except when the punisdunent may be death, in 
Which case it may be admitted only by the Supreme 
or Circuit Court. The Lend % given by a prisoner to 
his sureties, is culled bad-hond. —( Games.) Tu cricket, 
the top piece whieh Crosses the wicket.— To bail u boal. 
(Noul) To free from water by scooping. 

Bailee, (/:.1,"; 0. Fr. bail) (Lows) One to whom 
Beods or personal Property are delivered under a con- 
trict of bailment, 

Bailiff, (%. [Same derir.] In England, a deputy- 
sherith—A Iso, the Superintending overseer of an estate, 

Bailment, (ba ming) [See Ban] (La.) The de- 
livery of a thing to another to keep, either for the nse 
of the bailor, or person. delivering, or for that of the 
builee, or Person to whom it is delivered, 

Brinbridse, WIL Hau, (han H.) un American com- 
modore, H. at Princeton, N. J., 1774. He became a cu 
tain in 1800: served in the war against Tripoli; and. 
on Dec. 26, 1812, he captured the British frigate Jueu, 
of 49 guns, after an action in which tlie British loss was 
abt. 174 killed and Wounded, and the American loss 33. 
D. 1835. 

Bairam, (bi'ram.) Among the Turks, a fostival re. 
Beinbling the Christian Easter, and celebrated after the 
feast of Ramadan, with great rejoicing, 

Baird, Witham, (bard) an English zodlogiat, n. 18073. 

dep. Haute-Garonne, in à Valley of the Pyrenees monn- kas published, besides other works, a Cyclopedia of the 

tains, 75 in. S. S. W. of Toulouse; it is much resorted to ior Natural Nei nens, BVO. (1858.) 

its celebrated sulphurous thermal springs. Pop. 3.482. | Enireuth. or BAYREUTH, (Vir. a city of Bavaria, 

nes. (ius) (From It. bagunan bath.} In Franee, C. circle of Upper Franconia, on the Red-Mayn, 126 m. 
prisons for convicts at Toulon and Rochefort, N. of Munich. It was formerly the C. of a margraviute 
&nio, %o.) [From It. bagno, ax bath. ] Formerly, of samo name, Lop. 10,464, 
a bathini-house; also, a brothel; In the Levant, a von- Baize, (is.) (Probably from Baier, where it was fir t 
Vict prison, niae. | (Hanu) A CoaTSe, long-napped Woollen stuf 
‘pipe. (Mus) A wind-instrument, of vory ancient loom-wronght. and without a wale, 

origin, consisting of two parts, viz.: a Jeathern bas and Bun Ju. u town of Hungary, co. Bacs, on the Danube, (X. 

three pipes. Tho bag of the Irish; Pipes is inthited by a m. S. of Pesth, "p. 20,087, 

bellows, that of the Scotch Pipes by the mouth; and each Bajazet I.. eee.) or BAYAZEFD, gultan of the 

is compressed with the arm, so as to sound the pipes, Ottomans, surnamed Iiticrim (the Lightning, on ne- 

nette, (bugt) Fr., a short pith.] (Ares) A count of hia rapid Movements, n. 1547, e. his father 
small astrasal moulding. usually orirementecd, when it Amurath J. 1559, and within a few yeurs conquered 
is termed a chaplet ; When plain. a bert, Bulgaria, and a grent part of Asia Minor and of G reece, 
ha'ma (or Luca’yo) Islands. 4 &ronp of nearly In 1506, nt Nicopolis, lie achieved à great victory over 

500 isles and islets (called. C or Keys), in the Atlan- the allied armies of the Hungarians, Poles, and French, 

tic, comprised in the W. Indies, and belonging to Great Soon after, Tamerlane arriving invaded Asia Minor, and 

Britain, mostly between Lat, 2]o and 27? N., and Lon. defeated him at Angora, 1402. B. was taken Prisoner, 

71° and 79° W.; separated from Cuba and Florida on the] and is said to have been inimured in an iron cage. D. 

S. and W. by the Great and Little Balnuna Channels, 1403, — . IL, 8. his father Mohammed II., 1481. Ho 

area, 3,021 sq. m. Discovered by Columbus in 111. Was engaged in almost constant warfare with the Hun- 

first settled by the English in 1629, possessed by Spain Karians, Polos, Venetians, and Persians, He was do- 
in 1781, and restored to England in 1783. Most of the | — posed by his sou Selim, 1512, and p. the same year. 
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Bajoceo, (%-. Kn.) pl. Basoccar. (It. bajo, brown.) 
A copper coin tormerly current in the States of the 
Church, bern; the 109th part ofa Scudo, orabt. I! a cent. 

Bajour, L a a territory of N. Afghanistan; Lat. 
35° N., and Lon. bet. 71 and 7229. E.; is a fertile plain 
enclosed by mountains; area 370 sq. m.; C. Bajour. 
Pop. 120,000. 

Baker, Sir SAMUEL WHITE. (ba fr.) an English traveller, 
B. 1821. His principal works are: The Albert N Yanza, 
Great Bosin of the Nile, &. (15060); and The Nile Tribe 
taries cf Abyss.nia (1867.) D. 1993. 

Baker, a S. W. co. of Georgia area, 4. m.; C. New- 
ton. A co. of Oregon, bounding on Idaho, C. Auburn. 


Bakewell, babe. a town and par. of England, co. 
Derby, on the Wve, 22 in. N. J. W. of Derby. Chats- 
worth, the ii gnificent seat of the Duke of Devonshire, 
is in this parish, 19%. 12.79. 

Bu Kk hichiseral, (:A'she-sa@ rai.) (Ru. “ Palace of 
the Gardens.) A Tartar town of Russia, govt. of Tau- 
rida, 7 m. N. W. of Sinpheropol, was the C. of the Cri- 
meos and the residence of its khan, under the Tartar 
rule. Pop. 10,00. 

Bakony-wald, (b.“ n= rl.) [Forest of Bakmny.] 
A densely wooded mountain range of Hungary, S. of 
the Danube, between the Raub river and Lake Ballaton, 
and separating the creat and little Hungarian plains; 
average height, 2, (0 ft. 

Bakou, (^G-ku,) or Barr, a fortified town of Russia, 
and the best. port on the Caspian Sea, is situate on the 
S.coastor the peninsula ot Aptheron; bat, 40 22 N., 
Leon. oí? E. %. GUD. 

Balaam, iL J. (rip) A famous Oriental seer, 
lived abt. 1490 h. C. (Seo Numbers xXii., XXII i., and xxiv.) 

Bale nidte. ba-li eate.) (40615 A bun. of Mauninals, 
O. Cwen, Comprising the Right Whales and the Ror- 
quals. See WHALE. : 

Balachan t, ib il-legat.) [Above the Glinnts 7) An 
inland p. of. Hindostan, pres. of Madras, N. of Mysore, 
bet, Lat. 152 12^ «nd. 16? 20 N., Lon. 55? 40 und 79 zo’ 
C., was formerly a part of the Hindoo kingdom of Bij- 
valiz ur. Jo T799, a part was ceded to, and in ISH the 
remainder was taken by, the British. 1%. 2.500,000, 

Balaklava. bile lah raa) a sinall seaport of Rus- 
sia. at the S. W. exiremity of the Crimea; Lat. 449 2 
N., Lon. S i 10“ E. Here, Oct. 26. 1854. à battle was 
feuzhit bet. he Russians and the Anglo-French troops, 
in which the former were repulsed. 7%. 3.000. 

Balance, (^it (From L. /i, two, and lar, laneis, 
the basin of a balance. | (Mehka One of the simplest 
applications of mechanical principles belonging to the 
first great class of machines, It is lever of tho first 
kind, the fnicram being between the power and the 
wersht. ‘The ordiuary B. consists essentially of à me- 
talie bar or lever, calied the bec, either delicately suse 
pended, or supported oo & stand oy the intervention of 
a wolre-4haped prism, technically termed à 4% -i, 
exactly at its mallle point. An index is fixed at right 
angles to the beata, and made to travel over à gradu- 
ated ure, so as to show when the beun is horizontal. A 
seale-pan is suspended trom ewh end of the lever. 
Since the artis of the H. are egual it is plain that there 
cannot be equilibrium unless the weights placed in each 
eave be equal. — The Hedros tic Bois an instrument 
to determine the specifie gravity of Huid and solid 
belies, — The Visit B. is un instrument used for in- 
vestizatinz the laws of electric attraction and repulsion, 
and of the distribution of electricity upon the surface 
ofa conmbuctor, —( Here.) The B. iheed is n contrivance 
for producing the same rezulatin;z ellect in watches, 
and in marine time-pieces, as a peudulum in clocks.— 
1 1%. /.] See Erna, 

Balance of Power. (Po) The equipoise of na- 
Yon and nation, an object which wan formerly of much 
solicitude among politicians. with a view to prevent 
anv one nation. becoming greatly stronger than, and 


domineering over, the others, Since the unification of j 


Germany in 1871, there is no B. of Z^ in Europe. 

Balance of Trade. (7%. Ln.) The equality be- 
tween the value ot the commodities bought of toreign- 
ers, aud the value of the native productions exported, 
Án opinion was long entertained that, when a nation 
importa to a greater extent than it exports, the B. of 
T. is against it — that is, that it loses by its trade; and 
te? rere. But this opinion is now proved to be utterly 
greundiess, So far from an excess of exports over im- 
ports being any criterion of an advantageous com- 
merce, it is directly the reverse; for, were the value of 
the exports greater than the value of the imports, mer- 
Chants would lose in every transaction with foreigners, 
and the trade with thei would be speedily abandoned, 

Bal'ance-reef. (Nan) A rcet-band, used diagonally 
te brail a sail when blowing hard. 
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'BMal'ance-sheet. (“m.) A written statement of 
accounts, showing the financial state of any business 
or undertaking, at any specified time, and exhibiting a 
recapitulation of both debit and credit balances as they 
appear in the ledger: the net or final balance presenta 
the total loss or gain, as the case may be. 
Balanites, (bu lunite.) (Zoul.) A gen. of fossil cirri- 
peds. 

Bainnophoracese. (ba-Id-no- Fo- rd acc.) An O. of 
plants, all. A/iogens, found mostly in hot climates, and 
consisting of fungus-like parasitical plants, with small 
moneecious lowers, collected in dense heads arranged 
upon fleshy receptacles. 

Balanus. Il.) A gen. of CIRRIPEDS, q. r. 

Balasore, (lii-al'sor,) a town of Hindostan, on the 
Boorabullung, 8 m. from its mouth, and 123 m. S. W. of 
Calcutta, 1%. 11,000, 

Bal'ns maby. (Gena) A ruby of the bright red 
spinel kind. It is much less valuable than the Oriental 
ruby, or red sapphire, 

Balaton, IK.) (Ger. Platten-See.] The largest lake 

Length 8.W. to 
Estim. 


in Hungary, Hes 55 m. S. W. of Pesth. 
N. E. abt. 45 m.; greatest breadth about 10 m. 
area, 420 sq. m. Greatest depth 30 ft. 

Balbi., Apriaso, (% “be, an eminent geographer, B. at 
Venice, 1754, after publishing several works of high 
merit, gave tothe world, 1822, his Abrégé de Géographie, 
a work whichembraces the whole compass of geograph- 
ical science; and has been translated into the principal 
European languages, D. 1848. 

Balboa, Visco NUNEZ DE, bd“ heal, a Castilian adven- 
turer, having accompanied Bastidas and Ojeda in their 
expeditions of discovery to America, set out in 1513 on 
another expedition of the same character. He estab- 
lished a colony on the Isthmus of Panama, where he 
built the first town on the continent of S. America, 
penetrated into the interior, discovered. the Pacific 
Ocean from “a peak in Darien,” and took formal pos- 
session of the new lands and seas in the name of his 
sovereigns, Ferdinand and Isabella. He alse obtained 
information respecting the empire of Peru. Jealous of 
his talents and success, rival adventurers accused him 
of disloyalty, and he was put to death in 1517 by Davila, 
the Spanish governor of Darien, 

Balcony, (hil’ho-ne.) [It. balcone]. (Arch.) A projec: 
tion from the external or internal wall of a house, 
borne by columns or consoles, usually placed before 
windows or openings. They sometimes form a kind 
of string, and are continued from end to end of the 
building. 

Baldachin, (baldah-kin.) [It. baldachino, a canopy.) 
(Arch.) A kind of canopy erected over an altar. 

Baldwin I., boulit erin.) the first Latin emperor of 

Constantinople, p. abt. 1170; s. his father Baldwin VIII. 
as Count of Flanders, 1195; joined the Crusade, 1200; 
led the van in the attack on Constantinople, and was 
chosen und crowned emperor, 1204. He was defeated 
and captured by the Bulgarians, 1205. D. 1206,— B. II., 
a neplew of the preceding, s. 1228. In 1261 Constan- 
tinople was taken by Michael Paleologus, and B. ef- 
fected his escape to Italy, where he died, 1278. 

Bald win I., [Fr. Baudonia) king of Jerusalem, was 
the younger brother of Godfrey of Bonillon, and having 
distinguished himself in the first crusade, k. his brother 
on the throne of Jerusalem in 1100, reigned IX years, 
was constantly engaged in war, and obtained many vic- 
tories over the Turks, Persians, and Saracens, He made 
himself master of the principal towns on the coast of 
Syria, and p. 1118.— . II. s. his cousin B. I. D. 1131.— 
Ii. III., n. 1130, 8. his father Foulques of Anjou, 1142. 
D. 1162.— J. IV., n. 1160, &, his father Amaury 1174; but 
being leprous, Raymond, Count of Tripoli, governed the 
Kingdom for him. D. 1155.— B. V., was a nephew of the 
preceding, and s. him when only 5 years old; but he 

| died months afterwards, 

Baldwin, (add iwin,) a S. co. of Alabama; area, abt. 
1,900 square miles. C. Blakely. A. cent. co. of Ga.; 
d., 257 84. m. C. Milledyveville. 

' Balearic Isles, (%%l-leer jh, n group of 5 islands in 
| the Mediterranean, bet. Lat. 380 40’ and 40° 5’ N., Lon. 
19 and 5° E., consisting of Majorca, Minorca, Iviza, 
Formentera, and Cabrera, and forming an administra- 
tive p. of Spain; C. Palma. United area, 15752 aq. m. 
| Clnnate temperate and healthy; soil fertile. Pop. 269,818. 

Balfe, Mich ve. WILLIAM. (if, an Irish composer, B. at 
Dublin, I808. His most celebrated operas are The Bohe- 
mien Girl und INH. D. 1870. 

Balfroosh, (hdl-froosh’,) a town of Persia, p. Mazan- 
deran, on the Balibul, 12 m. from its mouth in the Cas- 
pian; Lat. 369 37' N., Lon. 649 42' E. Pap. £0,000, 

Bali. (bu’le or LITTLE Java, an island of the Malay Are 
chipelago, E. of Java, Lat. 80 42' 5" B., Lon. 1169 33' E. 
It is 70 m. long, by 35 in breadth, and is highly fertile 
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The Dutch have a sottlemcnt at Port Badong, on the 8. 
Pop, Conny. 

Baliol, Jons pk, (bil'e-0l,; an English baron. laid claim 
to the crown of Scotland on the death of queen Mar- 
garet, in 1290. His clann was disputed by several com- 
petitors, one of whom was tlie famous Robert Bruce. 
But Edward I. of England, to whom the matter waa re- 
ferred, decided in favor of B., who iminediately did 
homage for his kingdom to Edward. J., however, irri- 
tated by Edward's assumption of power over lim, mide 
an alliance with the French King, and renounced fealty 
to Edward, War followed, and the Scots being defeated 
ina battle near Dunbar, 7, was sent, with his sou, to the 
Tower of London. Tho Pope's intercession eventually 
procuring: his release, B. retired to France, where he p. 
in 1311.—llis son, EDWARD’ invaded Scotland in 1552, and 
was crowned at Scone in Sept, but was soon after de- 
feated and driven from his kingdom. With the assiste 
ance of Edward III., he was victorious in 1:233 at Halidon 
Hill, but soon after renounecd his title und throne in 
favor of David Bruce for an annuity. D. 1963. 

Balize, (...) or BELIZE, a British colony on the Bay 
of Heuduras, forming the S. E. part of the peninsula of 
Yucatan; bet, Lat, 152 04 and is? 50" N., Lon. S57 and 
OO W.; area, 13,201 sq. m. Pop. 25,635, of which 6.614 
are iu the seaport town of Balize, the C. of the colony, 
gitunted at the mouth of a river of same namo. 

Balkan, (bilkin (ane. Ir, an important moun- 
tain-chatu of European Turkey, which extends from 
the plain of Sophia, Lon. 230 E., to Cape Eminch, on the 
Black Sea, forming a series of peaks of little elevation, 
the highest of which are covered with grass and fruit- 
trees. Few of the peaks are distinguished by local 
names, and these are generally derived from the nearest 
towns. The W. part of the great H. runs SS. E. to N. N. M. 
and separates Bulgaria from Upper Mesia. on the N., 
Whilst on the S. it serves to connect the Haemus with 
Mount Rhodope, The chain in general is £900 feet in 
elevation; N. W. of Kaloter it rises to 6,525 tt. The E. 
part of the 77. consists of a series of minor chains de- 
creasing in elevation as they «approach the plains of the 
Danube on the N., and the Black Sea on the E. 

Hall. n.) (Ger.] (Mr). Any round or conical pro- 
jectile discharged from firearms, Balls for pistols and 
small arms are made of lead, but cannun-balls are 
furined of cast iron. 

Ballad. (itid) [Fr. bellule] (Lit.) A short lyric 
composition, or tale in verse, of a «imple and popular 
character. 

Ballard, (ilira), a W. county of Kentucky, divided 
from Mi-ouri and Lilinvia by the Ohio river. C. 
Blandville. 

Ballast, (^;l"L1s.) [From Gr. bello, I cwt.] (Mar.) 
Stones or other weighty articles carried iu the hold of 
n vessel, Without cargo on board, in order to give her 
proper equilibrium in, and held of, the water. — (ir. 
Buje) Ya railway construction, that part of the track 
which forms a firm loundatiou for the rails and their 
Blec pers, 

Ball-cock. (/7jlrauL.) A hollow globe of metal at- 
tached to the eud of a lever, which turus the stopcock 
of a cistern pipe by oatiny on the surlace of the water, 
and thus regulates the supply, 

Ballerina.) lere“. (1t] Tho principal female 
dancer in a ballet. 

Ballet, bila) [Fr., from It. ballo, a ball. (Dram 
A Terpsichorean entertainment, consisting of dancing 
and drunatie action only ; invented by the Italiens. 

Ballista. % %/ Lis, pl Rv LIS H. L., from bello, T 
throw. ] CWJ’ Au enzine used by the ancients, iu battle, 
to throw stones, darts, and javelins, 

Ballis'tic Pendulum. [Rome derin] A machine 
used to a-certain tlie velocity with which n shot leaves 
the mouth of acannon, In its simplest form it con- 
Bist ofa large block of wood suspended from a dete 
edge in front of the mouth of the cannon, having seme 
means Of measuring the antle through which the beam 
osvillates, The wood is plated on the outer side with 
iron. When the shot is fired iuto the mass it lodges 
there, aud causes it to move through a certain angle, 
When the magnitude of this angle ia known, together 
with the centres of auspension and oscillation of the 
mass, the velocity of the shot can be determined by 
calculation, 

Ballistics. (Same derir.] The art of using projectiles, 

Balloon, „.) [It. balone, a large ball.] A globe 
made of silk, or other material, rendered aireticht ge 
that, when filled with à gas lighter than the ordinary 
air, it can aycend inte the atmosphere, ond convey 
heavy bodies suspended to it, A car, supported by a 
network which extends over the F., sustains the nero- 
D^ut. A valve at the top allows the gas to escape when 
be wishes to descend; and throwing out ballast, con- 
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Bisting of und. makes him ascend. There are two kinds 
of It.: the ir-, in whieh ordinary air, made lighter 
than the surrounding atmosphere oy rarefaction pro- 
duced with heat, i» employed; and the gas B. in which 
an air lighter than that of the atmosphere is used, Ths 
principle on. which a B. rises in the air is like thas 
which makes a cork ascend in water. A Frenchman, 
Montzolfier, made the first B. in 1753; and the first 
adventurers who bad courage to undertake un rial As- 
cent inen H. were M. Pilatre de Rozier and the Marquis 
d'Arlandes, who, on Nov, 21, 1753, rose to abt. 9,000 feet 
in the basket of a fire-B. But fire-27. are too uneafe tc 
be trusted by aéronauta, and since the early part of 175. 
the employment of hydrogen has been suggested. Car 
buretted hydrogen is now used. Many aerial vovacec 
have been effected; and lately, during the siege of Paris 
1870-71. H. were extensively used asa regular means oi 
conveyance for the public mails, and also for those o: 
the besieged who sought to leave the city; but, on the 
whole, acrostation hus made little progress. See AERO 
NJ alen. 

Balloon, Arctic. An attempt is being made to reach 
the North Foie by balloon. S. A. Andree, a Swedish 
engineer, proposes in 1890 to start from Spitzbergen 
with a specishy constructed balloon, capable in a 
measure of being directed, and supplied with means of 
Te-jnilation, and cssentials for several months absence, 

Ballot, (^il) [From Fr. balloter, to to-s.]. (Pul. 
The method of determining an election by means o 
small black or white balls cast privately into a box. 

Ballot, AUSTRALIAN. A new method of secret voting, 
originated in Australia, and now adopted in Great Brit- 
ain and nearly all of the United States. In this sve 
tein the names of all the candidates are printed on a 
single sheet, the voter indicating those for whom he 
wishes to vote by a mark opposite their names, or the 
party by a mark at the head of its list of candidates. 

Ballston Spa, ileri tun epee. in New York, a post- 
Villuge, C. ol Saratoga co, noted ior ite springs of medi- 
Cinal waters. Jop 

Balm, (hn. (A contraction of balam.) An odorif- 
erous vegetable mp or juice; a fragrant ointment. — 
(Jiat.) Seo MII SSA. — Lulm of Gdead. See Balsamo- 
D P. J DRON. 

Bal mes. James LyciAx, (bál'm?th) a Spanish theolo- 
gien, B. 15160, js theruther of a valuable work entitled 
Jot sbintiom oud Cetholi im compared in their Fflects on 
the Ciruizatiom of Europe, which has been. translated 
into several lunguiges, and is one of the most elaborate 
contributions to modern theological literature, D. 15245, 

Balsam, (boni cm.) Ir. bulsamon.) An oily aromatic 
substance, either liquid. or semi-solid, resembling a 
resin, either combined with benzoic acid or with an 
essential 03, or both, lowing, eather epentanecusly or 
bs means of oneisicns, Dom certain plants; and used 
in the cire of severai Kinds of wounds, diseases, Kc. The 
I.. Of Tolu is the produce ef Myreipernoan loluifirum ; 
the I. of Peru, of AMyresjeemmmn yperetitern ; the B. of 
Copaiba, of various species of Coparyera, all leguminous 
1108. 

Ralsaminacer, (baul-5m--o'se-0.)) (Bot) An O. of 
plants, all. Geraniales. They have irregular flowers, 
with a spur to one of the sey als: and inre chiefly annual- 
etemmed plants, with succulent telinge and showy 
flowers, Tle gen, Impatims or Bolson ina include the 
common Touch-amc-not (tAmpations nedétengere so called 
on account of the elastic teree with which the valved 
of the fruit separate on being touched when near ma- 
turity. 

Balsamodendron, (-o4d n'dróv) ( Bot.) A gen. of 
shrubby plants. O. 4% /i. ett. The Syrian species D 
/, Sields the beim or Gil d, which has i 
Warm arenatic taste, and an excuisitels fragrant smelt 
It is highly esteemed by the Turks as an edoriferet 
unguent and cosmetic; but its scarcity is such that the 
genuine balsam is seldom caperted as an article of com- 
MThereea, 

, Bn tn. a town of Russian Poland, govt. Pedolia, on the 
Kalema, an affluent of the Bug, 132 m. E. S. E. of Kame 
nietz, Pop. 15.000, . 

Baltie, (^oicl'tit or East Sea, [Anc. Mare Bulticum ; 
Ger. Ost-&c] An extensive mediterranean Kea of N. 
Europe, enclosed by Sweden, Russia, Prussia, Mecklon- 
burg, aud Penmark. and communicating with the Cat- 
tecat and North Sen by the Sound and the Great and 
Litle Belts. Length, abt. 0600 mo: breadth, about 150, 
Area, including the Gulf of Bothnia, abt. 125.000 peog. 
m. No en, in proportion to its size, contains Bo little 
salt as the B., which is owing to the number of rivers 
entering it, some 250 streams being received into its 
bed. Its depth varies from 8 to 100 fathoms, being 
deepest towards the Sound. Its navigation is very in- 
tricate and dangerous, owing to the multiplicity of 
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shoals and sabdbanks caused by the exuvium of the | Banat, (The.) (band.) one of the four divisions of the 


rivers emptying iuto it; and to the numerous islands 

dotting its surface, particularly towards the W. The | 

B. has no tides, ur rather the action of euch is little: 

perceptible. 

Baltimore, (dmel’temér,) a N. co. of Muryland, on the 
W. side of Chesapeake Bay. Area, 700 sq. in... C. Tow- 
sontown.—A city and port of entry of the above county, 
and one of the four great eastern emporium of the 
United States. lies on the Patupsco River, 12 m. above 
ite entrance iuto Chesapeake Bay, und about 200 miles 
from the sea: Lat. 390 19% N., Lon. 169 44' W.; 35 m. 
N.E. of Washington, and 95 W. S. W. of Philadelphia. 
B. is an exceedingly picturesque city, being buit on a 
succession of hilly slopes and terraces, Called the 
Monumental Cady, from the many necrological memorials 
she possesses, Ii. can also boast of a multiplicity of fine 
buildings, public and private; among them many uo- 
ble churches, and edifices devoted to educational, liter- 
ary, and benevolent objects. There is here one of the 
finest harbors iu the U. States, capable of safely Recom- 
melaning 2000 sail of merchant-ships. Accordingly, 
the commercial importance of this city is very great; 
besides carrying on a large shipping business, she pos- 
8e33c8 the chief market fur tobacco in the Union, and 
one of the greatest flour depots in the world. I. was 
founded jo 1739, was named after Lord Baltimore «the 
founder of the colony of Maryland), and was incorpo- 
rated as a city in 17. It successfully resisted a fierce 

attack by the British troops under Gen. Ross, Sept. 13, 
14, 1514. 

Baltimore Oriole. (Z..) SeelcrERID E. 

Baltimorite. n.) A mineral allied to Serpentine, 
and much resembling Asbestos; It occurs near. Biaiti- 
more in opaque grayish-green fibres, with a silky lustre. 

Baluster, “der.) Fr. balustre.) (Arch.) A small 
turned column usually introduced between piers, or 
the upper part of large buildings, under windows and 
on balcouies, &c. * 

Balustrade, (il'u-trz1) [Fr.] (Arch.) A series or 
row of balusters joined by a rail, and serving as well 
for rest to the elbows as for a fence or enclosure to bal- 
conies, altars, stalrvases, &. 

Balzac, HoxoRÉ Dr, (Irak.) a celebrated French nov- 
elist, B. at Tours, 1799. He lias published a series of nov- 
els and tales entitled Le Comedie Humaine (The Comedy 
of Human Lire», some of which, as La Pers da Chagrin, 
Euenie Grundet, Le Pere Goriot, &c., ure admirablo 
Studies of the sadder passions of humanity. Hie Z"5gei- 
olny of Marriage is u work full of originality uud pi- 
quant observation. D. 1550. 

Baltic Ship Canal. This canal, known as tlie 
Kaiser Wilhelm 1 canal, was opened with impressive 
ceremonies, June 20,1595. [t connects the Baltic wiih 
the North Sea, is 61! , miles loug, 197 feet wide at top, 
and .9 feet 6 inches deep, being thus adapted to the 
large-t naval vesseis. There are two locks, one at 
each end. It will be of great comercial advantage 
in the saving of time, but its primary object wus the 
passage of German iron-clads in time of war. 

Bamberg, bu buirg ja city of Bavarian circle of Upper 
oe on the Reguity, J1 m. W. of Buirvuth. 4%. 

6,128. 

Bamboo, (/1-5o9',) the common name of the genus 
Bim, O. Groonistcere. Some species grow to tlie 
bright of 60 feet, and most of them are very useful to 
the inhabitants of tropical countries, ou account of tho 
number of purposes to which they can be applied. The 
stems are hollow, more or less flexible, and extremely 
tough. A group of bamboos waving in the breeze is 
one of the most graceful objects in nature, 

Bam’bouk, a country of W. Africa, Senegambia, mostly 
between Lat. 12° 30^ and 149 N., and Lon. 102 and 12» 39’ 
W. enclosed by the upper courses of the Senegal and 
Faleine rivers. Climate, excessively hot and unhealthy; 
chi f lewn, Bambouk, Pup. unknown. 

‘Mian, or BiU'MEEAN, a famous valley and paas of 
Afchanistan, leading into Independent Turkestan 
(Klioondoo2) between thy Hindoo-Cooshi range and the 
Parop:un inan Mountains, and important as the only 
known pass across the Himalaya chain practicable for 
artillery; Lat. 349 50 N., Lon. 69° 45' E. Greatest ole- 
vaiion of pass, 8,496 ft. 

dn.) ( Hist.) Fr., proclamation.] In feudal times, 
the French barons who held their lands direct from the 
king, when summoned to attend him in time of war, 
were called the ban, and the tenants of the second rank, 
the arriere-ban.—(A contraction of the Illyric word 
Boyan, Lord.] A title given to some of the military 
chiefs who guarded the eastern boundaries of the Hun- 
garian kingdom ;—synonyinous with the German Murke 
graf, or Margrave. 

a, (bdn-dw’ah.) (Bot) See Musaces, 


Border States or Military Frontier of the Austrian em- 
pore cota prising Chat portion of Hungary between tha 
Maros quid the Danube, having W. the Theiss, and E. 
Transylvatia and Wach. Surface mountainous in 
the E., nnd marshy in the W.; traversed by the Temes, 
Ate Beza. and Karasch vivers ; on the whole, one of the 
nost fertile districts in Europe. C. Temesvar. 

Banca, Sonka gjan island of the Malay Arvhipelnga, 
off the N. E. coast of Sumatra; Lat. 2 20 S., aud Lon. 
luo? E. Aren. G. N sq. m. This island is remarkable 
for its abundant. produce of tin. It belongs to tlic 
Dutech. Pep. 54,5. 

Bancroft, Grorce, (Hen! kraft.) an American historian 
upd diplomatist, h. at Worcester, Mass, 1800, He grad- 
uated at Harvard College, II: proceeded toGottingen 
University, where he took the degree of II. b., 1520; pe 
turned home and opened à school at Northampton. In 
Tato he became Secretary of the Navy in the Cabinet 
of Mr. Polk. In 1240, he was sent to Great Britain as 
minister plenipotentiary, remaining in that country till 
le:9.. In Id., he received the appointment of minister 
atthe Prussian court. His pp. works ave: History of 
dhe Colonization of the United Stules; and 4fisiorg 
Of the lt ritt lion. D. 159]. 

Bnan'eroft, in u. u X. N. W. co., having an area of 
450 aq. ma bordering on Minnesota, 

Band, (%%% nd.) A. B. bindun, to bind.) (Arch.) Any flat 
low member or moulding Which is broad but not deep, 

Bande Isles, (50»'"6ih) a group of small but ingore 
tant islands in the Molucca archipelago, 50 nules N. of 
Ceram, Lat. 49 , &., Lon. 129-30 E. These islands, of 
Which Banda Neira i8 tlie pp, are lofty and volcanic, 
belong to the Puteh, and are exclusively appropriated 
to the cultivation of nutmegs. They were discovered 
by the Portuguese Antonio Abreus in 1512. 

Bandage, (o0n«j.) CSury.) A fillet. roller, or awathe, 
used in dressing and binding up wounds, restraining 
dangerous bleeauigs, and in joining fractured or dislo- 
cuted bones, 

Bandana, or Bixpaxwa, (bdieddn'nah.) (Au.) A 
style of calico-printing in Which white spots are pro- 
duced upon a red pround, 

Bandera, (cauda oh, a routh central co. of Teras; 
arca, 10,000 Sq m. ; C. Bandera City, 

Bandinelli, B«ceio, a Fiorentine sculptor, and the 
rival of Michael Angelo and Cellini: B. 1487; p. 1559, 

HBnnditti, (bout) (1t, outlaws.] A term pecu- 
larly denoting companies of armed robbers, formerly 
common in Italy and France; but sometimes alec used, 
in a more general sense, tor robberg, pirates, outlaws, 
and others, united for nefarious purposes, 

Bandoleer, (522004 607.). [Fr. bandoutier.) (Mil) A 
large leathern. belt, Girown over the right shoulder, 
and hanging under the lett arin ;-—torinerly worn by 
musketeers, for beustaining their fire-arms and musket 
charges, 

Bundoline. (bdn-do-leon’.) (Perfum.) A cosmetic for 
fixing ladies hair when dressed in Paunds. 

Bandore, (ban-dér’.) (From NS. U ria.) (Mus) A 
Stine instrument of music resembling the lute, 

Banik, (ow) & town of Scotland, C. ofa maritime eo. 
of swine Bamme, situate near the entrance of the Deveron 
into the Moray Frith; Lat. 647 4015“ N., Lon. 20 31“ 
307 W. Pop. 7,0. 

Bang. BAN. (eng.) Seo Hasnistg. 

Bangalore, (bany gae-lor, i wtortined town of S. Hindo- 
stau, in Mysore, on a table-land. nearly 8,000 ft. in ele- 
vation, 160 10, N. E. of Sermeapatam; Lat. 129 57^ N., 
Lon. 77 35’ E. It was taken by the british ur.der 
Lord Cornwallis in 1791. ^p, OU ANI, 

Bangkok, ((, 7% L. the €. city of Siam, and one of 
the most comtuercial places in Asia, on the Menn 
ubt, 20 m. above its mouth; Lat. 1.30 58“ N., Lon. 1009 
34' E. Tho city stretches along both banks of the 
river, nnd. consists of 3 portions, viz, the palace or 
Citadel, on an island enclosed by walls, and comprising 
the residences of tlie rovereign and court, with many 
temples and gardens; the etiy preper; and the float- 
ing town, composed of movable bamboo rafts, cach 
bearing rows of 8 or 10 houses, Zop. 850.000, 

Bangor, (gn gor) n city of England, in N. Wales, co. 
of Carnarvon, at the entrance of the Menai Straits, 238 
m. N. W. of London. Pop. 1,000. 

Bnun'gotr, a city of Meine C. of Penobscot co., on the 
W. bank of l'enobscot river, abt. 273 im. N. E. of Boston- 
It isthe Zl city of tlie State in point of wealth, popu 
lation, and importance: possesses many buildings and 
institutions; and carries on an extensive shipping: 
trade in dumber. B. is the terminus of several riilroad 
lines, and is intended also to be that of the British 
Colonial Railway, connecting the Atlantic aud N. 
Pacilic Qceaus. 
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Banians, (bdn’ydns.) (Sans. banik, a merchant.) A] Alexandria, May 14, 1864: and soon after waa relieved 


class among the Hindoos, whose office or profession is 
trade and merchandise. In cominon language, the 
Bative cashier or man of business in the service of a 
European is called in Bengul a Banian. In the W. of 
India, Hindoo traders in general ure so styled. 

Ben'ian-tree. Sce BANTAN-TAExk. 

Banjermassin, (bán'/jer-mds-in,) the fortified C. of 
the Dutch residency, in the territory of same name, 
situated in the S. E. part of the island of Borneo. The 
town is in Lat. 3° 23’ S., Lon. 114° 37’ E., on the Banjer 
river, abt. 15 m. from its mouth. It has un extensive 
trade with China. 

Banjo, (bd jo.) [From bandore] (Au.) A popular 
stringed instrument played by the negroes. 

Bank, (Cd.) (It. banco, a bench.] (Com) An estab- 
lishment for the receiving of moneys and letting them 
out at interest. It may likewise be defined, u place 
used as a common depository of the money of individ- 
uals or of companies. The basis of all banking is the 
profitable use to which the banker or company can up- 
ply the capital which ia deposited. The first bank was 
established at Venice, abt. 1157, and the name was 
given to it, in Italian, from the bench upon which tlie 
money-changers or bankers used to sit in their burses 
or exchanges. The Nation Banking System of the U. 
States was established by acta of Congress, Feb. 25, 1865, 
and June 3, 1864, which last act provides that the aggre- 
gate circulation of the banks under the law shall not 
exceed $300,000,000, 2. That there is no limit as to the 
number of banks. 3. That places with & pop. of 6,000 
or less may have banks with a capital not less than 
$50,000; those with a pop. between 6,000 and 80,000 
must have a capital not less than $100,000; those with 
& pop. over 50,000 must have a capital not less than 
$200,000. 4. Each hank must deposit with the U. States 
Treasury bonds to the extent of one-third at least of its 
capital (and not less than $50.40 in any case), as se- 
eurity for creditor», 5. Each bank reports its situation 
quarterly to the controller of the currency. At theend 
of 1880, there were in the U. States 2,065 national banks, 
having an aggregate capital of $473,530,426, with a com- 
bined circulation of 8322, 460,715. 

Banker, (Ing kr,) one who traffics in money, by re- 
ceiving the current cash of individuals free of interest, 
or at a small iuterest, and negotiating with it, either 
in the discount of bills, or by the advance of money on 
sufficient securities. 

Bank-note. (Com. A promissory note payable on 
demand, to the bearer, made or issued by a person or 
persons acting as bankers and authorized by law to is- 
sue such notes. 

Bankruptcy, (bdngk’ritp-se.) [It. banro rotto, a brok- 
en bench, from a custom forinerly observed in some 
places, that the seat of the merchant who was found 
unable to meet his liabilities should be broken.) (Z«w.) 
The stato of a person who declares himself, or is found, 
unable to mect his liabilities. The law of B. passed by 

congress on March 2, 1807, is obligatory throughout 
the U. States from the Ist of Jan., 1569. That law does 
not make any distinction between B. and insoleency, and 
all persons, whether traders or not, may be made bank- 
rupt. There are two kinds of B. — 1. Volunt:ry B. is 
the act of a person who, owing debts exceeding the 
amount of $3), applies by petition to the judze of his 
district, setting forth his inability to pay all his debts 
in full, his willingness to surrender all his effects and 
estate for the benefit of his creditors, und his desire to 
be discharged from all further liability in respect to 
those debts. The petitioner is adjudged a bankrupt; 
and, after a lapso of six months, tho benefit of the law 
may be granted to him if no fraudulent acts have been 
proved against him. 2. Involuntary B. Any person 
whose debts amount to at least $250, may be aljudzed 
a bankrupt, on the petition of one or more of his cred- 
itora, when he has committed an act of B., or act of 
such a nature a3 evinces an intention on the part ofa 
debtor to deprive his creditors of the security which 
they might have in the possession of his person or his 
property, among which are: 1. Departing from the 
State, or remaining abroad with intent to delay his 
creditors; 2. Making any fraudulent conveyance of his 
property. The B.act was repealed in 1573. 

Banks, NATHANIEL Prentiss, (bdngkes) an American 
general and statesman, B. at Waltham, Mass., 1816. He 
was elected a member of Congress in 1854; gpeaker of 
the House, 1856; governor of Massachusetts in 1557. 
and re-elected for 1859 and 1860. After the opening of 
the Civil War, B. was given a command with the rank 
of major-general of volunteers ; superseded Gen. Butler 
as commander of the dep. of the Gulf, December, 1862; 
made some successful movements in the valley of the 
lied River; took Port Hudson, July 9, 1863; evacuated 


from his connnand. In 1865, he waa returned to Con- 
gress for Mass., and re-elected in 1866 and 1868. D. 1894. 

Banks, a N. E. co. of Gcoryia; arca, 280 Bq. m.; C. Ho- 
mer. 

Banner, (Van“ ner.) [Fr. bannière.) A square flag, or 
the principal standard belonging to a prince or state. 
Banneret, (^óis'»er-ct.) (Saine deriv.) (Her.) A titu- 
lar designation formerly given tua person knighted or. 

the field of battle. 

Banna, (biu) [From Ban, r.] (Eccl. Hist.) In the 
Roman Catholic, and in the Church of Encle nd, a pro- 
ckunuation made iu a church, on three succe.sive Sun- 
days, of the names of persons about to be married; the 
object being that those who have objections to the mare 
riage may have an opportunity of stating them. 

Bannockburn, (dOweol-b56rà) a menuicturing 
tewn of Scoth, co. und 2 mieses, of Stirling. on the 
Bannock; pep. 8000, — Noted for the great. vietory 
Eine here, June Z4, 1314, by the Scots under Robert 
Brace, over the English under Edward II, which se 
cured the irilepeudc nce of Scotland, 

Banquette. bark.) (Pr u bench. ] (Fortiſ.) The 
elevation of the earth behind a pacapet, on which the 
defenders of a fortified place may stand, in order to fire 
on an advancing enemy, 

Bantam. eve a residency of the Dutch E. Indies, 
forming the W. extremity or the island of Java, b. on 
the E. by the p. of Batavia; C. Serang. The town of H., 
ona bay of same nume, 40 miles of Batavia, was the 
first establishment founded by the Duteh in the islaud 
of Java in 1002. It was ubanéoned in 1817. 

Bantry Bay, (biu'tre)alurge arm ef the sea on the 
S. coast of Ireland, co. Cork, and one of tbc finest har 
bors in Europe, extending for 25 miles inland, 

Banyan-tree, (“du. (Bet) One of the greatest 
wonders of the vegetable kingdom, the Fus fitica(se 
Frcvs), a tree growing in Indian. Every branch shots 
downward, and, striking into the ground, takes root, 
and is then capable of becomirg a distinct tree. One 
of them, the Cubbeer Burr, has 550 stenis, equal to large 
oaks, and more than 2,00 small ones, covering a &pace 
for sheltering 7,000 persons, Its branches are crowded 
with families of monkeys, and with birds of every de- 
script ion, and also with enormous bats all of which find 
luxvrious subsistence upon the rich scarlet figs that 
grow upon 1t. 

Baobab, (bi'o-bób.) (Bot) See ADANSONTA, 

Baptism, (Liy lzm.) [From Gr. bapto, Y dip.) (Theol) 
‘Lhe rite of initiation inte the ccnmiunity of Christians, 
ordained by Christ himself, when he commissioned his 
apostles to go and baptize all nations in the name of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost (AQ Mett. xxviii. 
19). It is recorded by the Evanzelists, that our Saviour 
himself received B. from John; aud the ceremony 
which the Baptist performed is allowed generally to 
have been an imitution of a rite in common practics 
among the Jews, who appear to have admitted pros- 
elytes by circumeixion and B. Lustratisn, however, 
by water, as an initiatory rite, is of great antiquity in 
the East; and Christian D. mey be considered as an 
adaptation of a form which was generally understood 
to have a symbolical meaning. Accordingly, it has 
been recognized by all Christian communities admitting 
B. as a sacrament, although they have differed in their 
explanation of its nature and meaning. 

Baptistery ,(liip/liete-ry,) (From Gr. ^opftzo,T baptize. ] 
(Arch.) A building destined for the purpose of admin- 
istering the rite of baptism. The B. of Florence ia 
nearly 90 feet in diameter, octagonal, and covered with 
a dome. The celebrated bronze getes by Lorenzo Ghi- 
berti, which Michacl Angelo said were fit tobe the gates 
of Paradise, enclose it. The B. nt Pisa was finished abt, 
1160, It ia octagonal, abt. 129 feet in diameter, aud 179 
feet high. 

Bap'tists. [Same erir] (Eccl. Fist.) A denomina- 
tion of Christians, who deny the validity of intunt bap- 
tim, and maintain the necessity of immersion. Theee 
were also the principal tenets of the Anabaptists, or 
Rebuptizers, with whom, however, the modern B. ought 
not to be confounded, The first settlement of the B. 
in U.S. was at Providence, R. I., in 1639. They are sub- 
divided into the following denominations: Regular B.; 
Freenrctll B.; General B.; Ante Mission B.: Siz- Principle 
B.: Seventh-Day B.: Church of God Winebrennerians); 
Disciples (Cumpbellites): Tuners: and Mennonites. The 
Regular B. are bv far the most numerous denomination 
In 1894 they had in the United States, 38,122 churches, 
25,354 ministers, and 3,495,983 members, which is a 
larger number than they had in the whole world ten 
years previously. 

Rar, „r.) [Fr. barre] (La.) The partition which 
separates the members of a judicial court from thoge 
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who have to report or hear. It is alto applied to the 

benches whereon the lawyers ure seated, because an- 

ciently there was a bar to separate the pleadera from 

the attorneys and others, Hence those who are called 

to the bar, or licensed to plead, are in England called | 
barristers, a name which in the U. States should belong ` 
to the members of the legal profession generally, since 
attorneys as well as counsellors appear im court to con- 
duct cuusas.— Also, a plea of a defendant, which, if true, 
is sufficient to destroy the plaintiffs action. Hero An 
ordinary in form of a fesse, but much smaller. — Ades.) 
A stroke drawn perpendicularly across the five Hnes of 
the stave, the space between cach two bars including a 
certain quantity or measure of time. —(6002.) A shoal 
or sandbank sometimes formed across the mouth or a 
river, or the entrance to a harbor, 

Barnhoo, (bür'ak-boo,) u sinall town of Wisconsin, C. 
of Sauk co., on a river of sanie. naine, 10 m. N. X. W. of 
Madison, Ip. 2,758. 

rante, AMABLE PROsPER BRC RE. Baron Dy, (%- 
ring'ta,) a French historian, and member o£ tli Prone] 
Academy, h. at Rione, 1782; D. 1867. His celebrity rests 
on bis excellent History of the Dukes of Burgundy, of the 
House of Valois, from 13914 to 1477. 

Barnta’ria Bay. in the N.E. part Of Louiscina, bot, 
Jefferson aud Plaquemine parishes, is abt. 15 in. long by 
6 wide. This bay, and iwljacent lagoons, formed, about 
1810-12, the rendezvons of the famous pirate-patriot 
Lafitte and his buccaneering companions, 

Barb, (^ürb.) [From L. burda, teard.) One of the points 
in arrow-beads or fish-hooks, which prevent them from 
being drawn out easily. — Zocl.) A Moorish breed of 
horses, remarkable for their beauty and speed. 

Barba, (b Iba.) [I., beard.) (Bot) Any collection 
of long loose hair into a tuft or crest, as on the petals 
of the Iris. —( Zool.) The long tuft of hair depending 
from the under jaw of manu i. Also, the feathers 
which, in some species of birds, depend from the skin 
covering the gullet. 

Barbacan. Barbican, (r- An.) [From L. bar- 
bacana.] (Fort. A Wateh-tower for reconnoitring an 
enemy; also, an aperture made in the wall of a fort, 
through which to fire upon an enemy. 

Barbace'na, a town of Brazil, prov. Minas-Geraes, in 
the Sierra Mantiqueira, 125 m. N.N.W. of Rio de Ja- 
Beirv. Pop. abt. 12,000, 

Barbados, or Bíaunapoxss, (hd r-ba’des.) the most E. of 
the W. India Islands, belonging to Great Britain, Wind- 
ward group, in the Atluntic, 109 m. E. of St. Vincent; 
Lat. 13° 4' N., Lon. 59° 37’ W. First colonized by tne 
British in 1635. Circumference 35an. Area, 165 sq. un, 
most of which fs under cultivation, C. Bridgetown, tha 

residence of the British governor of the Windward 

Islands. Pop. 152,727. 

Barbarian, ( %r-I ut ren.) [From Gr, barbaros, savage. | 
( Hist.) A name given by the ancient Greeks and Romand 
to people of other countries, or such as were ignorunt 
of their language, manners, and enstoms. In tb mod- 
ern sense, a savage, uneultivated person. 

Barbnrism. ,-.) (Gr. barbarism.) (Gram.) 
An offence against the purity of style and Lingue, or 
a mole of speaking or writing contrary to the true 
idiomatic principles of any particular langunge. 

Barburos'snm, Soc Frepexick L, Emperor. 

Barbnros' sn, the nane of two brothers, who, as cor- 
sairs, were the terror of Christendom during the first 
part of the 16th cent. The elder, An097, being called 
to the assistance of Selim, sheik of Algiers, uzainzt the 
Spaniards, usurped the sovereign authority, aud put 
Selim to death. Charles V. sent out an expe lition 
against him, 1518, when H. fell in battle. His brother, 
KHAIR-EDDIN, s. him, and surrendered the sovereignty 
of Algiers to Selim I., sultan of Torkey, in exchange 
for a force of 2.000 Janissarics and the title of Dax. He 
afterwards accepted the title of admiral of the Turkish 
fleet; took Tunis; gained a victory over the Imperial 
fleet under the command of Andreas Doria; and n. 1546. 

Barbary, (hirbih-re) (Ane. Mauritania, Numidia, 
Africa Propria, Cyrenaica.) An extensive region, com- 
prising all the N. portion of Africa, from Egypt to the 
Atlantic Ocean, and from the Mediterranean to the 
Greater Atlas, and extending between Lat. 2572 and 379 
N., and Lon. 10? W. and 25? E. It is divided by the 
Atlas range into 2 regions, that on the N. comprising 
the 4 Barbary States, viz., Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, and 
Tripoli; and the 8. region, called Beled-ul-Jerid, or 
Country of Dates. B. and Egypt formed nearly all of | 
Africa known to the ancients. It was peopled chiefly 
by Moors, Numidians, and Phoenician colonists; it at- 
tained great celebrity during the Carthaginian domin- 
fon; was afterwards subject to the Romans, and ocen- 
pied for nearly a century by the Vandals. The Arabs 
took it finally from the Romans, abt. B. c. 697. 
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Barbel, Farh (Z1) An European fresh-water fish, 
the Barbus rulyaria, tani. Cyprintde, distinguished from 
the gudgeon by the shortness of the under jaw, and by 
the possession of a strong serrated bony ray at the dor 
sal tin. 

Barber, (hir'ber.) (From L. barba, a beard.) A person 
who makes a trade of shaving and dressing the hair of 
other people for money. According to Varo, it was not 
until the th year of the city that Ticinius Mena first 
imported. barber into Rome from Sicily. As carly as 
tie time of Hippocrates, some surgical operations were 
considered degrading to physicians, and consequently 
fell to be pertormed by barbers, At the beginning of 
the last cent, when a new impulse waa given to the 
science of surgery, the barbers were deprived of their 
honorable association with surgeons, in France and in 
England. The berbers pole was the distinguishing 
characteristic of afew only, indicating on the part of 
him who possessed itsurgicalas well us tonsorial ability, 

Harbles, /r“ le.) [From L. barba, n beard.) (Fur.) 
The knots ot superfluous flesh growing in the channels 
of n horses meuth; that ix, in the intervals that sepa- 
rate the bars, und lie under the tongue. 

Barbour, (ir Loor,) un. E. S. E. co. of Alabama; area, 
325 square miles. C. Clayton.—A N. co. of W. Vire 
Gin, mountainous, with an area of 330 sq. m. C. 
Philippi. 

Barbuda, r- αν. a small British island of the 
Leeward group, 22 m. from Antigua; Lat. 170 47° N., 
Lon. 6027 2 W. 

Barca, /r.) (Ane. Cyrenaica.] A maritime region 
of N. Africa, between Lat. 30€ and 33° N., and Lon. 209 
and 25° E, forming the E. division of Tripoli, and hav- 
ing W. the rest ot that country, with the Gulf of Sidra, 
N. the Mediterranean, E. Egypt, and & the Libyan 
waste. On the S. and inthe interior it i8 desert, but 
along the ceast the seil i8 fertile, though neglected, 
The pop. consists of Bedcuin Arabs, with a few Jews in 
the towns, This region was auciently the seat of the 
Lentapolis, or five Greek cities of Berenice, Arsinod, 
Berca, Appollonia, and Cyrene; of which the first, now 
called Bengazi, is the only one retaining the least im- 
portance, 

Barcarolle, (bir'kah-ról.) [Fr., from It. barearuolo, a 
boatman.) (Mss) Among the Venetians, a song or 
melody sung by gondoliers;. Also,8 piece of instrumen- 
tal music for a guitar, composed in imitation of a 
pondohers song. 

Barcelona, (^or *-l^'nah,) a fortified city and seaport 
of Spain, C. of à p. of same name, and formerly of Cata- 
lonia, on the Mediterranean; Lat. 419 27' 5" N.. Lon. 29 
g o7" E. It is cenerally a well-built place, with excel- 
lent public promenades, and has numerous munufae- 
tures, and an excellent harbor commanding a very ex- 
tensive trade, . is supposed to have derived its name 

rom its Carthaginian founder, Hamilcar Barca, abt. B. O. 
200, It was several times taken by the French and 
English; was desolated by the yellow fever in 1821; and 
bombarded by Espartero in 1843. Pop. 189,948, 

Bas“ clay. Bourne, .) the apologist of Quakeriem, 
was B, in Scotland in 1648. Hec is author of the cele- 
brated Apelory for the true Christian Doctrine, a work 
written in Latin, and which, by its intellectual char- 
acter, logical form, aud lucid style, lius attracted great 
attention. D. 1690. 

Bard. W. bardd, a tencher.] Among the Welsh, and 
other people of Celtic race, a poet or pereon ingpired 
with the gift of song. Anciently, one who chanted 
the exploits of dead heroes, to incite the courage of 
their descendants on going to battle. 

Baré@ges, (b) d a village of France, dep. Hautes-Py- 
renées, on the frontier of Spain, celebrated for its 
sulphurous nnd thermal waters, the beat of which va- 
ries from 739 to 120°, 

Bar’eilly.a city of British India, pres. Bengal, on a 
tributary of the Ganges, 118 m. N.E. of Agra. ManuJ. 
Arms and carpeta, Pop. 111.200. 

Rarere de Vieuzne, BEI HAND, (bdr'atr-da-coo'zdk,) 
a French revolutionist, n. ut Tarbes, 1755. Ife entered 
publie life as deputy to the States-General, 1789; was 
elected to the Convention, 1792, and voted for the death 
of Louis XVI. Acting successively with the Girondists 
and the Mountain, B. became reporter of the Commit- 
tee of Publie Safety, and then gained the infumous ap- 
pellation of the“ Anacreon of the Guillotine,“ by the 
flowery stylo with which he adorned reports upon the 
bloody mensures recommended by the Committee aud 
ordered by the Convention. After fawning upon Robes- 
pierre, B. was the first to move for his execution with- 
out atrial, A spy and hireling writer under Napoléon, 
B. was banished as a regicide in 1816; returned to 
France, 1530; and n. 1842. His Mémoires were edited 
by II. Carnot and David d'Angers in 1543. 
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Barge, (bir.) (Naut.) A boat of state and pleasure. 


Also, the uame of a flat-bottomed vessel employed for | 


carrying goods on a navigable river. 

Bar ham. Rieuanp Hareris, (better known by his lit- 
erary nom de plume of 'Tuonas INGotbs ny, an English 
poet and humorist, u. 1750, entered holy orders, and 
became celebrated by his popular Ivries, published 
under the tithe of the Jnyoldaby Legends. D. 1845. 

Ba'ri, (auc. Barton, a fortified city and acaport of S. 
Italy, C. of p. Terra di Bari, on a peninsula in the 
Adriatic, 140 m. N. N. E. of Naples : Lat. 117 1/ 62" N., 
Lon. 160? 5v 4" E. Its harbor admits only of small 
vessels, Pop. 32,9. 

Barilla, (^ erit lah) (Chem. See Sopa. 

Barium, (biic(-un.) (Cir. baros, heavy.) (em.) The 
metallic basis of the earth baryta, which latter body 
was first recognized as a distinct substance by Scheele 
in 1774, and the metal obtained by Davy in 1808. It is of 
a silver-white color, rapidly oxidizing in the air, At. 
weight, 0S0; Sy nubol Ba. — The Oxide of B., or Baryla, 
prepared by igniting nitrate of B., isn grayish, triable 
mass, soluble in water, forming a strongly alkaline solu. 
tion. Sp. Kr. 470; Form, Bay. sprinkled witha small 
quantity of witer, it forms a white hydrate, with great 
evolution of heat and expansion of volume; Form. Ba 
HO; when dissolved in water and crystallized, it sepa- 
rates in traneparcnt colorless prisms, which contain 4 
atoms of water, The native Curbonde of B., called 
Burolde or Witherife, ocecurriug in small masses of u 
light yellowish color and fibrous structure, and the 
Salphate of B., which frequently occurs in the form ot 
beautiful crystals, are found abundantly in lead mines, 
and are remarkable for their weight. B. compounds 
heated before the b'ow-pipe communicate a beautiful 
green color to the flame. All its soluble saits are 
hishly poisonous, 

Bark, (ik) [From Ger. bergen, to cover.] (Bot.) 
That part of u tree which is external to the wood. 
Whea young, it is cellular, and similar to the pith, 
Alter warils, it is composed of both cellular nnd vascular 
tissue, the latter being next tho wood, and called fiber. 
On the outsido of the liber is the cellnlar envelope, and 
outside this is tho outer covering, or rough bark. It 
is observed that trees «tripped of their bark in the time 
of the sap, and suffered to dis, afford heavier timber, 
more uniformly dense, stronger, and fitter for service, 
than those which are cut down in their healthy state, 
— (Vit) A vessel carrying three masts, hut without 
a mizzen-top sail, — Peracioue Bork, zu QUININE. 

Bark-louse, p/. Bing-Licz.— (Arif) See QoccrD m. 

Bar-le-Due, -u n city of France, €. of dep. 
Meuse, on the Ornain, 025 in. E. of Paris, was formerly 
th» C. of à duchy ot sting mune, Irs n= de yro- 
cri ls are held in high estimation by gourmets. Lop. 
16.111. 

Barletta, Art.) a fortified seaport and city of 
S. til, n. W N. W. of Bart ou à rocky island in 
the Adiriatie, connected by x bridbz: with the mainland; 
Lat. 41? 19 267 N., Lon. 15? rs’ 10 E. Its harbor only 
admits of small vessels, Pop, ZUM 

Barley. (birle) (Hot) Seo HORDEUM. 

Barlow, Jort, Ari, an American poot, n. at Real- 
ing, Conn., 1812. His best work is his first poem, Lhe 
Virion ar Coiumbus, published in 1787. D. 1812. 

Barm, %.) Seo Yeast. 

Barn, bin.) (Agrie) A building in which agricul- 
tural produce is stored, to protect it from the weather, 
and keep it in eafety. 

Barnnibaas, 1. .) (20% nih-h a,) a disciple of Jesus. 
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whos * naue was e or Joseph, but received from the | 


Apostios the surname of B., which is diversely interpre- 
ted as Son of Consolation, and ‘Son of Prophecy! 
accompanied St. Paul on a religious mission to Antioch, 
aud afterwavels visited Cyprus with St. Mark. Iis fes- 
tival is celebrated in the Roman Catholic Church on the 
lith of June. 

Barnabites, (hir'nach-hite,) or Recvt.an CLERKS OF Sr. 
PAUL. (Lal. Hist.) A religious order founded at Milan, 
and still possessing some colleges in Austria, 

Barnacles. (bic nih-k z) (Zool, See Cuuiprps.—( Pur.) 
An instrament composed of two bise hes joined at one 
end with a hinge, amd put upon a horse's nose, to Con- 
fine him for shoeing, bleeding, and dressing. —Burnacle 
or JBeruicle (Goss, (Zobl) See ANSERIN R. 

Barnaul. r' nuul.) à town of Siberia, on the Barnaul 
Oby, 250 in. S. S. W. of Tomsk. noted for its rich mines 
of silver and lead. Pop, 9,02 

Barnave, ANTOINE PIERRE 1 MARIE, („Hr. n 
French revolutionist and orator, B. at Grenoble, 17610; 
was elected deputy to the States -General, 1789. and 
President of the National Assembly, 1790. Ho distin- 
guished himself as the opponent of the privileged 
classes, and sometimes rivalled even Mirabeau in clo- 
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quence. After the arrest of the royal family at Varennee, 
Jj. was one of the three sent to accompany them back 
to Paris. From that time forth he became a defender 
of the monarchy, and fest much of his popularity. 
Guillotined by order of Robespierre, Nov., 1195 

Barnes, Avent, (ru, aun American divine and theo- 
logical writer, B. in Rome, N. I., 1798, entered the min- 
istry in 1524, and ultimately became pastor of the First 
Presbyterian church in Phila. Of his numerous pub- 
lished works, bis Netes on the New Testament (11 vols.) 
has obtained a high celebrity in this country and in 
Europe. D. 1870. 

Barne'veldt, Joux van OLDEN, Grand-Pensionary of 
Holland, was k. in 1549. Chosen pensionary of Rotter 
dam in 1576, at a time when the Spanish arms were vic 
torious everywhere in the United Provinces, he was sen 
at the head of an em basay to offer the &overeignty of 
the Netherlands to Queen Elizabeth, 1585. On his re- 
turn he was appointed grand-pensionary of Hollnnd, 
and, after u severe contest with the stadtholder Maurice 
of Nassau and his party, obtained from the Spaniards 
the recognition of the independence of Helland, and in 
April, 1600, concluded a truce for 12 years. He then 
conrageocsly opposed. the ambition of Maurice, who 
aimed at the supreme power, and supported Arminius 
agninst the Calvinists, the sect to which Maurice be- 
longed. Arrested. in 1618, he was tried by a special 
cominission, and condemned to death; this sentence, 
both illegal and unjust, being contirmed by the synod 
of Port, this venerable and patriotic statesman was be- 
headed, May. 1619. 

Barney, Joxnua, (bdr’ne,) a distinguished American 
naval officer, B. in Baltimore, 1759; entered the rervice 
in his early youth, and received a lieutennnt's commis: 
sion in 1776. Six years later, while in command of the 
Hyder Ali, 16 guns, he captured an English vessel of 20 
guns — the General Monk — off the capes of Delaware. 
In 1812, he was appointed by Congress to the command 

of the flotilla in charge of the defence of the Chera- 


peake, and afterwards participated in the battle of Bla- 

densburg, Where he was severely wounded, D. 1818. 

Barnhardtite, ^ir hard-tt) (Min.) A double sul- 
phide of copper and iron, with trnces of silver. It oc- 
cure massive, of a pale bronze yellow color, in a mine 
in Cabarras co., N. Carolina. 

Barnsley, (Cruel, en town of England, W. Riding co. 
of York, 8 m. N. of Shetlield. — Munf. Linens and steel 
wares, Pop, 20,077, 

Barnstable, („Jr.) the most E. co. of Massachu- 
& Hs, includes the Cape Cod peninsula, and a cluster of 
islands. Large quantities of salt are made here from 
gca-water, Pop. 32,291. — Its C. of sanie name, and a 

| port of entry, is situate on the S. shore of a bay of same 

| nare opening on Cape Cod Bay, 65 m. S. E. of Boston, 
B. does a large business in the coasting-trade nnd fiah- 
eries, 

Barnum, Prisras Tavron, (blrnim,) a celebrated 
American showman, h. at Bethel. Conn., 1810. His Au- 
tebésgraphg, written by himself, was pub lished in 1855. 

Barnwell, Jr.) A SW. dist. of &. Carolina, sep- 
trated trom Georgia by the Savannah River. C. Barus 
well Court-House, 

Baroach, (027750) n city of British India, pres. Bom- 
bay, C. of a district of «ame name, on the Nerbuddn, 36 
m. N. of Surat; Lat. 210 40 N., Lon. 730 14' E. Pop. 
27^, AX M), 

Baro'dn. a city of Hiudostan, C. of the Giucownr's do- 
minions, 78 m. N.N.E. of Surat; Lat. 219 21“ N., Lon. 
730 WM E. This isa place ef considerable trade, and has 
a British garrison, — 1p. 140,000, 

Barolite, bar - Tt.) (Min.) Bee BariuM. 

Barometer, (hil-rdvi'e-ter.) (Gr. baros, weight, and 
metreo, T measure.) (Phy) A well-known instrument 
for measuring the weight or rather the pressure of the 
atmosphere, invented in 1643 by Torricelli. It is of 
various forma: the best and more usual is a straight 
tube of thos hermetically sealed at one end; having 
heen filled with pure mercury, free from air, the open 
endis closed with the thumb, and it is inserted inton 
cup of mercury, The column of mercury will descend 
until ite weicht just talsnces the pressure of the at- 
mosphere at the time. The empty space next the upper 
or closed end culled the Zorrécellim vacuum, The 
upper surface of the mercury never descends, in onli- 
nary eireumstances, more than a few inches; and this 
spnee is measured by a scale aided by what is called a 
vernir. The real height of the celninn of mercury is 
the distance from the ur ure of the mercury in the cup 
to the npper surface of the column in the tube. This in- 
strument is used for obtaining probable indications 
of the state of the weather. In dry weather, the air, 
being free from vapors, is heavy, and forces tip the 
mercury; but in moist rainy wen*her, the atmosphere 
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being charged with clouds and fogs, the air is lighter, 
and acts upon it with less effect. From the best ob- 
servations that have been made on the B., a 

it sppr, however, that it is not so much 
the height of the mercury in the tube that 
indicates the weather, as its motion up and 
down; hence, in order to know whether the 
mercury is actually rising or falling, tho 
following rules are of use: — 1. If the sur- 
face of the mercury be convex, it is a sign 
that the mercury is then rising. 2. If the 
surface be concave, it is sinking. 3. If the 
surface be plain, or rather a little convex, 
the mercury is stationary. 4. If the glass 
be small, shake the tube, and if the air is 
grown heavier, the mercury will rise about 
the tenth of an inch; if it is growing 
lighter, it will sink as much. In Gay-Lus- 
sac's B. (Fig. 61) the shorter branch of the 
siphon is closed, but there is a lateral capil- 
lary aperture a, through which the at- 
mospheric pressure is transmitted. The 
barometric height is determined by means 
of two scales, which have a common zero at 
O, towards the middle of the longer branch, 
and are graduated in contrary directions, 
the oue from O to E, and the other from O 
to B, either on the tube itself, or on brass 
rules fixed parallel to the tube. Two slid- 
ing verniers, m and n, iudicate one-tenth of 
a millimeter. The total height of the ba- 
rometer, A B, is the sum of the distances 
from O to A and from O to B.— Aneroid 5. 
[From Gr. a, without, neros, moisture, and 
eidos, form.] The mercurial B. necessitates 
an instrument of at least 32 inches in length. 
In the Aneroid B. (invented in France by 
Viti, 1848), or B. without liquid, this incon- 
venience is overcome. In such B., the 
atmospheric pressure is held in equilibrium 


SIPHON 
by an elastic metallic spring. A metallic BAROMETER. 
box, having one flexible side, is completely 

exhausted of air, and sealed. The elasticity of this side 
of the box, and the atmospheric pressure thereon, keeps 


one another in equilibrium. 
is kept continually pressed upon the elastic side, and 
the other arm works an index similar to that of the 
weather-glass. When the atmospheric pressure in- 
creases, the box is partly crushed in; when it dimin- 
ishes, the elastic side recovers its shape, and the index 
moves in the opposite direction, — As to the use of B. 
in measuring heights, sco IIYPSOMETRY. 
Baromet raph, (bir-o-moX'ro-graf.) (Phy.) A 
barometrical instrument for self-inscribing upon paper 
the variations of the atmospheric pressure. 

Baron, (bdr'wn.) ( Her.) In England, the lowest rank of 


| 


Barratry, (birrit-re.) 
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to the National Convention, of which he afterwards be- 
came president. . took a leading part in the revolu- 
tion of the 9th Thermidor (July, 1794); was named 
ceneral-in-chief to oppose the sections on the 13th Ven- 
démiaire (Oct., 1795); and was named one of the 5 Direc- 
tors, His mfluence was very great, and continued till 
the assum ption of supreme power by Napoleon as First 
Consul in Nov., 1799. D. 1529. 

Fr. baratterie.] (Law.) Tha 
offence of frequently inciting and stirring up suits and 
quarrels, either by law or otherwise, the punishment 
of which is fine and imprisonment. In maritime in- 
surance, it is an act of the master or mariners, of a 
criminal or grossly negligent nature, tending to their 
benefit, but to the prejudice of the owner of the ship. 


| Barre, (bir) [Fr.] ( Med.) A projection or prolongation 


The short arm of a lever | 


| 


Barreau, (bár'ro.) 


Barrel, (d rel.) 


Barringtoniacer, (bir-ri 


of the symphysis i^, which renders delivery difficult. 
ARE! (French Law.) The name 
givon to the class of advocates admitted to plead at 


the bar 

[Fr. barril] (Com.) A small cask. 
As a measure, the English barrel eontains 3114 gallons 
wine; 36 gallons beer; 32 gallons ale; 34 galions 
vinegar. 


Barren, (bdrrén,) a S. co. of Kentucky ; area, 100 8. 


m.; €. Glasgow. 


Bar’ ren, or Bic Barren, a river which rises in the N. 


of Tennessee, enters Kentucky, and falls into the Green 
River in Warren co, Length 100 m., 30 of which are 
navigable by steamers, 


Barren Island, in the Bay of Bengal, E. of the An- 


daman Islands, has an active volcano. 


Barricade, (bür-ri-kaid'.) (Mil. and Hist.) A defence, 


either by intrenchment or raised work, made, in & 
basty manner, by barrels filled with earth, heaps of 
stones piled up, carts, trunks of trees, or any other ma- 
terials which would obstruct the passage or advance 
of an opposing force, The famous Day of the Barricades 
at Paris took place on the 12th of May, 1658, when the 
populace invested the troops of Henry ILL, in the 
Louvre, and forced him to escape from Paris, The bar- 
ricades again formed an important feature in the 
French revolutions of July, 1850, and Feb., 1848, and in 
the great insurrection of May, 1871. 

ng-Lo-ne-ai'se-e,) an O. of 
plants, all. Grossales, closely related to the Myrtacex, 
and consisting of trees or shrubs inhabiting the tropics 
of the New and Old World. The Moordilla (Barring- 
tonia speciosa) and other species, are of great beauty. 


 Barrister, Gd.) (Law.) See Bar. 
Barron, A N.W. co. of Wis.; a. 900 sq. m, C. Dallas. 
Barrow, ar. of Leinster, Ire., flows S., and joins the 


Suir to form estuary of Waterford harbor. Length 90 m. 


Barrow-in-Furness, a port and manf. t. of Eng., 


noted for its large iron-ship building and other inter- 
ests. 


the peerage; the title of B. ranking, as in France, after | Barrow. (Archsol.) A large artificial hillock or mound 


those of duke, marquis, earl (count), aud viscount. Ori- 
ginally, the B. being the feudatories of the princes, 
were the proprietors of land myo | honorable service ; 
hence, in ancient records the word baron comprehends 
all the nobility. In Germany the title ot B. (Freiherr) 
is extremely common; but a great distinction existed 
under the first Empire, between the barons who were 
created by sovereign lords, and the barons of the Em- 
pire, the former being those immediate lords who had 
no voice in the Diet. 

Baronet, (birun-4.) (Her.) In the English heraldry, 
one mas the lowest degree of honor that is hered- 
cu This order was instituted by King James I. in 
1611. All baronets indifferently bear the red hand of 
Ulster on their coat-armor, and have the right to prefix 
"Sir" to their names; their wife being styled ** Lady." 
Barosma, (báh-rós'mah.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. 
ARutaces. The species B. crenata and í dwarf 
evergreen shrubs with small dotted leaves having a 
strong rue-like odor, furnish the medicinal Buchu leaves, 
which have stimulant, antispasmodic, and diuretic pro- 
perties, 


| 
| 
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Bar’row’s Straits, is the connectin 


of carth. Bar- 


rows are met — 


ee 


with in many 
parts of the 
world, and on € 
being opened @ 
are found to be 
repositories of 
the dead. By 
the Romans 
they were called 
tumuli. They are still to be seen in many countries, 
and especially in Great Britain and Ireland. They are 
among the most ancient monuments in the world. A 
mound of stones is called a cairn, 

channel be- 


tween Baffin's Bay on the E., and the Polar Sea on the 
W. It lies in a direct parallel to the equator, bet. Lat. 
73° 45’ and 74° 40’ N., and is considered to terminate at 
Wellington Channel in Lon. 91° 47^ W.; being abt. 200 
m. in length and 60 m. in width. 
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LONG BARROW, AT WEST KENNET, 
ENGLAND; (restored.) 


Barry, (bdrre.) (Her) Is when an escutcheon is di- 


vi bar-wise (that is, across from side to side) into an 


Barquesimeto, (bar'kais-e-777/,) a city of Venezu- 
ela, 00 m. N. E. of Truxillo; Lat. & 55’ N., Lon. 69? 25“ even number of partitions, consisting of two or more 
W. Pop. 11,000. tinctures interchangeably disposed. 

Barracan, (birrah-kin) [*r. 3 (Manuf.) | Barry. Sin CHARLES, an English architect, B. 1795, 
A kind of k, strong stuff, sometimes like camlet,| whose celebrity rests on the magnificent Houses of 
but of a coarser texture. It is used to make cloaks,| Parliament, built by him at Westminster. D. 1800. 


surtouts, &c. 

Barracks, (bdr'rdks.) [Fr. baraque.) (Mil) Large 
buildings erected for the security an 
of soldiers, whether infantry or cavalry. 

Barras, PauL François Jean NiconLAg, Count pe, 
(bdr’rds,) a member of the French Directory, B. in Pro- 

1755. After 9 a brief military career, he 
the Jacobin Club, in 1792 was chosen deputy 


accommodation | 


| 


Barry 


„Jus, an English historical painter, D. 1741, 
His principal work is a series of 6 pictures intended to 
illustrate the progress of civilization. D. 1806, 


Bar ry. Joux, an American commodore, B. in Wexford 


co., Ireland, 1745; was one of the first officers commis- 
sioned by Congress for the navy, and died 1803, after a 
brilliant career. 


Barry, MARIE JEANNE GOMART DE VAUBERNIER, COUNT- 
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ESS DU, a celebrated Mistress of Louis X v. of France, n. 
8. the Marchioness of Pompadour, and, till the 


court. Arrested as 4 royalist during the Reign or Ter- 


ror, she wag executed, Dec. 6, 1793. of which Partakes of the common e tenor, 
Bar'ry, a S.S.W, co. of Missouri ; area, 703 sq. m.; C. "eing lower than the latter and higher than the former, 
Cass ville.—4 S. W. central co. of Michigan area 576 alt, (bds'ault,) [ Jj (G and )4 


Barsnc, (bdr’etk, ) a town of France, dep. Gironde, on 
the Garonne, ll m. S.E, of Bordeaux ; famous for its 
white Wines, almost equal to those of Sauterne, Lop, 
284 


Bar-shot. (Navy.) A double-headed shot, consisting 
of a bar with a half bar or round head at each end: 
used for destroying the masts and rigging ina naval 


rsur-Aube, (bars he,) a town of France, dep, 
Aube, on the Aube River, 25 m. E. of Troyes, Here, 
May 24, 1814, the Allies undor Prince Schwartzenberg 
were repulsed by the French under Marshal Mortier, 
Pop. 5,199. 

Bar-su r-Seine, Lear soor-sain,) a town of France, dep. 
Aube, 18 m. from royes. A severe engagement took 
pace here, May 25, 1814, between Napoléon 1. and the 
Allies, - 3,311, 

rt, Jean, (bdrt,) a celebrated French Seaman, n. at 
unkerque, 165]. His most brilliant achievement Was 
the defeat of the Dutch admiral Vries, 1691. D. 1702. 


Olivine. It is — — — 
usually of a black Fig. 63, — BASALTIC COLUMNS, 

or bluish color, (Coast of Illawana, New South Wales.) 
It is confined to 

no geological age and to no country. It is found in 
sheets of more or less thickness, and of variable width. 
It is frequently found split vertically (Fig. 63) into an- 
gular colunins, which vary from the utmost degree of 
rudeness to columns of a very regular structure, such 
45 are seen at the Giants Cuuseway and at Staffa. It is 


Jected rock of a dike, and its tendency to split at right 


A rule by Which the Proportionate value of commodi- 
ties is found. 
rth, Henry, (Harth) an African traveller, n. in Ham- 
burg, 1821, joined the English exploring *Xpedition into 
ntral Africa, which Occupied 4 years, and the fruits 


cinet, BASINET, BASNET, (bds'net, ) [O. Fr., from 
bassin, a basin.] Mil.) Former] Y, a light, basin-shaped 

Casque or helmet, worn visorless, 
Base, (bace.) [Gr. basis, a foundation.] (Geom.) The 
lowest side of a perimeter of a figure, — Arch.) Any 
2 body which bears another, but particularly the lower 

historian and antiquary, p, 1716, wrote several learned T} 
archeological works, but won his greatest reputation by 
h Voyage du Jeune Anarcharsis en Gréce, which was 
long used as an authority on the history, manners, and 

k . 1795. 


i Aélemy-Saint- Hil zo. JULES py, (sangkt-e- 
lair’,) a French philosopher, and member of the Insti- 
tute, p, in Paris, 1805, His pp. works are: La Politique 
@ Aristotle (1848); Dy Bouddhisme (1955): and Ze Bouddh. 

866). B. was the intimate friend and was 
the confidential Secretary of Thiers, ex-president of tlie 


uscan; the Tonic has a 


gals; the Composite hasan 
astragal less than the Cor- 
inthian. In the Middle- 
Age architecture, the forms 


the 24th of August. 
rtholomew, (St..) (Massacng OF.) (Hut.) The 

name given to the Slaughter of Protestants, ordered by 
tharine de Medicis and Charles IX., which took place 
rouzhout France, on Aug. 24, 1572, or St. Bartholo- 


State of chemical Science as that of the word acid. It 
may be considered us the converse of acid; or the body 
which, uniting with an acid, will form a salt. See 


not above 3,000. Far from putting au end to the inter- 
nul troubles, as was the hope of its instigators, this 
Sacre gave rise to a new religious war. 

Bartholomew. (St.,) an island of the W. Indies, and 

the on! colony belonging to Sweden in America, 30 n. 

of St. Kitt's; Lat. of E. point 179 53 N., Lon. 629 Of rounders. It Á 

- i 600 X 400 ft., at one end of which a Square of 90 ft. is 
marked off. The lower angle of this square is called 
the home-base, defined by a stone or iron plate; each 
other angle is defined in'the same manner, Each side 
is composed of 9 players, The batsman stands in front 
of the lower base, with the pi in front of him, 
about 45 feet off. and the catcher behind. Besides th 


Area,: 8 ) 
the French 1748, and ceded to Sweden, 1784, Pop. 20,000, 
rthol'omew, a S.E. central county of Indiana ; 
area, 400 sq. m.; capital, Columbus —4 bayou of Low. 
tstana and Arkansas, rises in Arkansas, Jefferson CO., 
es emptying into the Washita River. It is navigable 
or 250 m. 
rtlett, Josian, (bárt'let,) an American Patriot, n. at 
Amesbury, Mass., 1729. A delegate to the Continental innings are Played on each side, and the party mak- 
ngress, 1776-78, he was one of the signers of tha ing the largest number of runs wins the game. It 
'claration of Independence, He became President of is played with a bat and hard ball, as in the game of 
ew Hampshire in 1790, and was chosen the first Gov- cricket, and differs in some of the States in its rules of 
5 . 1795, play. 

rton, (bdr’ton,) a W.S. W. co. of Missouri ; area, 600 Basel, or Baste, [Ger. Basel; Fr. Bale) A canton of 
m.; C. Lamar. Switzerland, b. N. by France and Baden, W. by France 
rach, (od rut.) [Heb., blessed.] ( Script.) The Son and Soleure, S. by Soleure and Berne, and E by Argovia, 

of Neriah, and Probably the brother of the prophet between Lat. 419 257% and 47° 377 N.; .m. 
Seraiah, was the faithful friend and amanuensis of the is traversed by the Jura chain, and watered by the 
Prophet Jeremiah, and accompanied him into Egypt, Rhine and the Birse, The principal Products are corn 

. D ] i ? 8 


recognized as canonical by the Roman Catholic Church, antly situated on the ‘Rhine, and is one of the most 

but is regarded as apocryphal by the Protestants, j i 

ary’ta, (chem.) See Barium, Built by the Romans, who called it Basilia or Basiliana, 
Bary tocaleite, (bah-ri-to-kdl’sit,) (Min.) A mineral! . became later the residence of a bishop who Wasg 
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prince of the German Empire; it belonged for some 
time to Burgundy; fell to Germany in 1032; and was 
admitted into the Confederation in 1501. It was the aite 
of an important œcumenical council, 1431-1447, also 
called the Council of Florence, because the most im- 
portant questions were settled and the council termi- 
nated in the latter city. Mere also was concluded a 
treaty between France and Prussia, 1795. Pop. 37,918. 

Bashan, (ba'shün.) [Heb., a name which probably de- 
noted the peculiar fertility of the soil.] (Ane. Geog.) 
The sacred writers include in B. that part of the coun- 
try E. of the Jordan which was given to half the tribe 
of Manasseh, situate to the N. of Gilead, 

Bashee, (biish’ee,) or BATAXJ E ISLANDs, a cluster of 16 
rocky islands belonging to the Philippine archipelago, 
and lying N. of Luzon, between Lat. 20° and 219 N. 

Bashi Bazouks, (biah'e-bah-cooks’,) a body of ir- 
regular troops in the service of the Sultan of Turkey. 

Basil. (Bot.) See Ocn«uM.—(Joinery.) The slope or 
angle of a chisel, plane, or other tool. 

Basil, St., (basil) (L. Basultus,] surnamed THE GREAT, 
bishop of Cæsarea, where he was B. abt. 326, is one of 
the most eminent of the Christian fathers. He suc- 
ceeded Eusebius in the see of Cæsarea, in 370, and hy 
his opposition to Arian doctrines greatly offended the 
Emperor Valens. The attempts which St. B. made to 
reunite the two hostile Churches of the East and West 
were unsuccessful. D. 380. 

Basil F.. emperor of Constantinople, B. abt. 820, was 
associated in the empire with Michael III., 866; assas- 
sinated and s. him, 867. He governed wisely, and com- 
piled a body of laws called the Basilica, which, aug- 
mented by his eon and successor, Leo the Philosopher, 
were in force till the fall of the empire. D.S86.— B. II. 
Wes B. BSS, and 8. John Zimisces, 975, his brother Con- 
stantine having a nominal share in the government. 
During hia long reign he was engaged in almost con- 
tingal warfare, chietly with tho Saracens and Bul- 
garians. D. 1025. 

Basilians, (bah-sil/'yans,) or Monks or St. Basil. (Keel. 
Hit.) A religious order, founded by St. Basil, 370; in- 
troduced into the Western Church, 1057; reformed by 
Pope Gregory XIII., 1569; and said to have furnished 
14 popes, 1,805 bishops, 3,010 abbots, and 11,085 mar- 
tyrs. There is an institution of B. in Canada. 

Basilica, (bch-sil'e-kah.) (Gr. basiike,n royal mansion.] 
(Arch.) Orizinally tlie palace of à king, and afterwards 
used to indicate a place where the Roman courts of 
justice were neld. Its form was a parallelogram, with 
a portico at each end; being covered with a roof sup- 
ported by rows of columns. Some of the basilicas were 
&fterwards used for Christian churches; and many of 
the latter have, from this circumstance, been termed 
basic. — ( Anat.) The interior brunch of the axillary 
vein, running the whole length of the arm. 

Basilidiams, (buh-sil-id’yane.) (From Basilides, a 
Gnostic of Alexandria, who p. 130 A. D.] (Eccl. JJi«.) A 
branch of the Gnostics, who maintained that Christ's 
body was only & phantom, and that Simon the Cyre- 
nean suffercclin his stead. 

Basilisk, (bas'e-Usk.) [or basiliskos.] The cockatrice, 
a fabulous serpent, said to be produced from a cock's 
egz, hatched by a serpent, and supposed to kill by its 
breath or sight only.—(Zo2/.) A lizard of the fam. 
Jguanidze (Fig. 65), distinguished by a long and broad 


Fig. 65. — BASILISK, (Basiliscus mitratus.) 


wing-like process or expansion along the back and 
upper part of the tail. and furnished ut certain distances 
with intervenient radii analogousto those in the wingsof 
the flying lizard. This process is capable of being either 
dilated or contructed at the pleasure of the animal ; and 
the occiput or hind part of the head is elevated into a 


very conspicuous pointed hood or hollow crest. Not- 
withstanding its formidable appearance, however, the 
B. is a perfectly harmless reptile, residing principally 
among trees, where it feeds on insects, &c. It is of a 
general pale, cinereous brown color, and is common in 
8 America. 

Basin, (bà'm.) (Fr. bassin.] A hollow vessel for keep- 
ing water. — ( Geog.) The space of country drained by 
a particular river; as, the B. of the Mississippi, of the 

&c. — (Geol.) The term is applied to de- 
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pressed portions of strata, forming a hollow surrounded 
by hills, as the Paris basin." —(Mar.) The B. of a 
dock is à place where the water is confined by double 
flood-gates, used to contain ships either before they 
enter, or after they come out of the dock in which the 
are repaired. The B. of a huren is that part whic 
opens from a narrow pussage into a spacious harbor. 

Basle. See BASEL. 

Basque Provinces, (bjsk.) (Sp. Vascongadas.) A 
country of Spain, bounded N, by the Bay of Biscay, H. 
by Navarre, 8. by the prov. Logrofio, and W.by Burgos 
and Santander. The 3 Banque Provs. are Biscay, C. 
Bilbao; Guipuzcoa, C. Tolosa; and Alara, C. Vittoria. 
The Basques, who are for the most part shepherds, have 
always been celebrated for their bravery and vivacity. 
They speak a language which has no analogy with any 
other living tongue, and which, in remote ages, appears 
to have been used over all the peninsula. The French 
part of the Basque country, which is now comprised in 
the dep. Basses-Pyrónées, was furmerly dependent on 
the prov, of Gascony, and had Bayonne for its C. 

Brass, (bis) (It. basso.) (Aus.) The lowest or funda- 
menta! part in music, and important as the foundation 
of harmony. | Counter-bass ia a second or double basa, 
where there are several in the same concert. Ground 
buss is that which commences with some subject of its 
own, that is continually repeated throughout the move- 
ment, whilst the npper parts pursue a separate air. 
Thorough-hass is the sclence of harmony including the 
fundamental rules of composition. In Italian music, 
basso concertante is the bass of the little chorus; basso 
ripieno, the bass of the great chorus; and basso continuo, 
that part of a composition which is set for the organ, 
& c. - (Zoól.) See PERCIDÆ. 

Bassano, (d- no,) a fine city of N. Italy, p. Vicenza, 
near the Brenta, 19 m. N. E. of Vicenza. Pop. 14,411. 
Bassa’no, IIV ours BERNARD Maret, DUKE DE, a ccle- 
brated French statesman and diplomatist, B. at Dijon, 
1763. Early distinguished by Napoleon I., he soon 
gained his confidence, accompanied him in his cam- 
paigns, and directed the home department as Secretary 
of State, from 1800 to 1811, when he was appointed min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, and received tho title of Duke de 
B. On the return of Napolcon from Elba, B. was again 
his secretary. On the emperor's final overthrow, the 
Duke was banished from France; but was recalled at 
tlie revolution of 1830, and restored to all his honors. 

D. 1839. 

Basses-Al „ (bdhe-dIpe,) a mountainous dep. in the 
S. E. of France, b. on Italy; area, 2,600 sq. m.; prin. 
rivers, the Durance and the Var; prin. (owns, Gap (the 
C.), Embrun, Briançon. Fp. 143,000. 

Basses-Pyrénées, a dept. of France, on the frontier 
of Spain, b. N. by the deps. of the Landes and Gers, E. 
by the dep. of Hantes-Pyrénées, 8. by the Pyrénées, W. 
by the Buy of Biscay; area, 2,822 sq.m. Chief tome, 
Pau (the C), Bayonne, Mauleon, Oleron, and Orthez. 
Pop. 435,486. 

Basseterre, (bdetair,) a d and C. of the island 
of Guadaloupe, W. Indies. Jp. 5,000. 

Bassin, (bish'yah.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. Sapo- 
tacere, consisting of trees with entire leuves and axillary 
flowers. B. butyracea is the Indian Butter-tree; . 
parkii is the Shea-tree or Butter-tree of Africa, which 
yields from its kernels, by pressure, a white, firm, rich 
butter; B. longifolia, the Elloopa-tree of Coromandel; 
and B. latifolia, the Madhuca-tree of Bengal. 

Bassom pierre, Francois px, (bás' sum-pe-air,) marshal 
of France, and friend of Henry IV., B. 1579, was distin- 
guished as a soldier, statesman, and diplomatist. Be- 
coming obnoxious to Cardinal Richelicu, he was com- 
mitted to the Bastille in 1631, where he was imprisoned 
for 12 years. D. 1646, leaving most entertaining me- 
moirs of himself and his contemporarics. 

Bassoon, (bdssoon.) (Mus) A wind-instrument made 
of wood, played by means of a bent mouthpiece and 
reed, and serving as the proper bass to the oboe and 
clarionet. 

Basso-relie’vo, or BAS-RELIEF. See RELIEYO. 

Bassora. See BussonAH. 

Bastard, (bd«tdrd.) (Fr. batard.] (Law.) A child be- 
gotten and born out of wedlock. By the common law 
of England, a B. cannot take real or personal estate as 
the heir of either parent, nor has he even tlie name of 
the father or mother, but may assume it or any other 
name, and is known in law only by such assumed or re- 
puted name. Contrary to the common-law rule, an 
ante-nuptial child is legitimated by the subsequent 
matriage of his parents, and by being acknowledged by 
his father, in the States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Georgia, 
Indiana, Alabama, Missouri, Mississippi, Maryland, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee, In many of the States, an 
illegitimate child may take by inheritance as heir or 
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next of kin of the mother, with limitation, nowever. in 
nome of the States, to tlie case of her having no legiti- 
aati 3 ) a fortified d fi i 

Basti bea.) a fortified seaport-tuwn, and formerly 
the C. 86 Corsica, on its N. E. toast, 67 mules N. N. K. of 
Ajaccio. Pop, 21,535, | 

Bastiat, Frévduic, an eminent French political econo- 
mist, B. 1803, earned for hiuself an Europeau reputa- 
tion by the publication of his Sophisnes Economiques, 
and Harmonies keonvinijues. D. 1590. 

Bastille, (hustcei'.) DI (Hist.) A general name in 
France, during the Middle Ages, for works outside a 
city; but commonly applied to a celebrated fortress in 
Paris, which was used as a state prison, and in which 
many persons who had incurred the resentment of the 
French monarchs or their ministers wore immured. It 
was built in 1369 ; and was taken by the people of Paris, 
July 14, 1789, and demolished. 

Bastinado, ((:is-tin-u/do.) (From It. bastone, a stick.] A 
mode of punishment in Oriental countries, chiefly in 
Turkey, Persia, and China, in which the offender is 
beaten on the soles of the feet. 

Bastion, (bdst'yun.) [Fr. (Fort) A large mass of 
earth, usually faced with sods, but sometimes with 
brick, and in a few instances with stone, standing out 
from a rampart of which it isa principal part; being 
what, in ancient fortification, was called a bulwark. 
The B. consists of two faces, and an opening towards 
the centre, called the gorge. Bastions are solid or hol- 
low. A flut H. is made in the middle of the curtain, 
when it is too long to be defended by the bastions in its 
extremes, A demi-B. is composed of one face only, 
with one flank and a demi-gorge. A double B. is oue 
raised on the plane of another. 

Basirop, (Cu ap.) a central co. of Texas, traversed by 
the Colarado; urea, 890 sq. m.; C. Bastrop. Pop. 12,294. 

Bat, (bat.) (Zojl. See CuEIROPTERA. 

Batardenu. bit-dird-o'.) [Fr.] (Fort) A strong gate 
to separate the wet from the dry part of a ditch; it is 
provided with a sluice-yate. 

Batatas, bal-tAA tas.) (Hot) A genus of deciduous 
climbers, O. Conco'vulace:x. The Sweet Potato, B. edulis, 
a native of India, is much cultivated in all the hotter 
parts of the world, and especially in the Southern States 
of the American Union, for the sake of its fleshy sweet 
tubers, which are greatly esteemed as un article of food. 

Bata via. See HoLLAND. 

Batavia, (bih-ti ve-ih,) a fortified city and seaport of 
Java, cap. of the Dutch possessions in the East, and of 
residency of same name, at the mouth of the Jaccatra 
River, on the N. coast of the island, Lat. 6° 8' S., Lon. 
106° 50’ E., with a free port, extensive and safe. It is 
a fine and flourishing city, and forms the great com- 
mercial emporium of the Asiatic archipelago. B. was 
founded by the Dutch in 1619. Pop. 125,000. 

Bata vin, a town of New York, C. of Genesee co., on 
Tonawanda Creek, 36 m. E. by N. of Buffalo. 

Bata vian Republic. Sce HOLLAND, 

Bates, (de,) a W. co. of Missouri, on the Kansas fron- 
tier, drained by the Orange River; area, 1,000 sq. m.; 
C. Butler. 

Bath, bd.) A place to bathe in; and alse the act of im- 
mersing the y in water. The word bath is also ap- 
plied to any artificial contrivance which is to supply 
the place of a bath, as a shower-bath, or an apparatus for 
applying water to the body in the form of a shower; a 
vupor- bull, or a mode of conveying moisture to the body 
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Fig. 60. — SECTION OF A ROMAN RATH. 
(From a painting on the Walls of the Therma of Titus at Rome) 


by means of steam. Among the ancients the public 
baths were of great extent, and consisted of a great 
number of apartments. The prodigious monuments of 
Roman magnificence seem to have been borrowed in 
some respecta from the gymnasia of the Greeks, both 
the one and the other heing instituted with a view to 
the exercise and health of the people. The word therme, 
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wnich the Romans used in speaking of these ed 
signified a place for the reception of hot baths, but both 
hot and cold baths were generally comprised under the 
same building. Ip later times the Romans used the 
bath before they took their supper. The rich usually 
had hot and cold baths in their own houses, and it was 
not until the time of Augustus that the baths of anc. 
Rome assumed an air of grandeur and magnificence. 
Diflerent authors reckon that there were as many as 
500 baths in Rome, The most celebrated were those 
of Agrippa, Antoninus, Caracalla, Diocletian, Domiti 
Nero, and Titus (Fig. 66). —(Chem.) An apparatus — 
in various processes, particularly in distillation, and 
consisting in the use of different intermedia. When 
tlie degree of heat required is below that of boiling wa- 
ter, a vessel containing that fluid is interposed between 
the fire and the substance to be acted upon ; and when 
a superior degree of heat is necessary, sand, or some 
other matter of a similar nature, is employed. 

Bath. ([Anc. Aquæ Solis.) A handsome city and fash- 
ionable watering-place of England, C. of co. Somerset, 
on the Avon, 12 m. E.8.E. of Bristol, and 100 m. W.8.W. 
of London. Its hot springs, which were known to the 
Romans, are saline and chalybeate. The temp. varies 
from 90° to 1179. Pop. 54,240. 

Bath, a N. E. co. of Kentucky, containing many noted 
mineral springs; area, 290 sq. m.; C. Owingsville. 
—4A city, port of entry, and seat of justice of Saga- 
dahock county, Maine, on. the Kennebec river, 12 m. 
froin the sea and 36 N.E. of Portland. It has a large 
shipping trade, and is extensively engaged in ship- 
building.—A thriving town of New Fork, C. of Steuben 
county, on Conhocton creek, 219 m. W. by S. of Albany. 
A central county of Virginia, intersected by branches 
of James river, and picturesquely broken by spurs of 
2 Alleghanies; area, 725 sq. m.; capital, Warm 

rings. 

Bath, Order of the.) (Her) A British order of 
knighthood, instituted, it is supposed, by King John, 
and confirmed by Henry IV. It received its name from 
the olden custom of bathing before the knights received 
the accolade and golden spur. The badge of the order 
is a sceptre, rose, and thistle, and three imperial crowns 
tonjoined within à circle, upon which is the motto, 
* Tria juncta in uno," in reference tothe 3 united king- 
doms of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

Ba'thori, Steraex, a king of Poland, elected 1576, in 
the place of Henri de Valois, He obtained important 
advantages over the Russians, and founded the Uni- 
versity of Wilna. D. 1586, 

Bathurst, (bith'ürzt,) a seaport-town of W. Africa, C. 
of the British colony of Sene bia, on the island of 
St. Mary's, at the mouth of the Gambia river, in Lat. 
13? 28’ N., Lon. 16? 35' W. Pop. 7,000. 

Bathurst, a port of entry, C. of Gloucester co., New 
Brunswick, on a bay of same name; Lat. 47° 37’ N., 
Lon. 64? 45^ W. Pop. abt. 5,00. 

Bathvillite, ( 'vil-it.) (Min) An inflammable 
mineral of a brown and exceedingly friable substance, 
resembling tripoli in appearance. 

Bathymetry, de redu [Gr. bathos, depth, and 
metron, measure.] The art of measuring the depth of 


e sea. 

Batist, (hitis.) [Fr. batiste.) (Manf.) A very fine, 
thick, white, linen cloth, made of the best white flax, 
called ramé, which is cultivated in the N. of France. 
This manufacture is said to have been brought into 
vogue in Flanders, in the 13th cent., by Baptiste Cham- 
brai, whence the French name batiste, and the English 
term cambric. H. is now manufactured in many coun- 
triea, but that of France is the best after that of India. 

Batley, (le, a town of England, co. York, 2 m. E. 
of Dewsbury. Manf. Carpets. Pop. 10,000. 

Baton, (bah-toon’.) [Fr., for basten.] (Mil) A field-mar- 
slial's staff or badge of office 

Batonnier, (bát'on-ne-ah.) [Fr.] In France, the presi- 
dent of the order of advocates. 

Baton Rouge, (büt/ong-roozh',) a town of Louisiana, 
aud capital of the State, in East Baton Kouge 
par, on a bluff on the E. bank of the Mississippi, 150 
m.above New Orleans. The arsenal here was seized by 
the Confederates, June 11th, 1861 ; on the 21st, an ordi- 
nance of secession was passed by the State Legislature 
assembled at this place; and, 10th Aug., 1862, it was 
captured by a detachment of Adm. Farragut’s squadron. 
The Confederates failed in an attempt at its recapture, 
10th Aug. following, and it was evacuated by the Union 
troops on the 23d. 

Batoum, (^a'toom,) a seaport-town of Turkey in Asia, 
near the Ru sian frontier, on the E. shore of the Black 
Bea; Lat. 419 3:5 41" N., Lon. 419 38/ 65" E. It hasa fine, 
harbor. Pop. 300. Transferred to Russia in 1878. 

Batrachia,(^ ah-trd'cheah.) BATRACHIANS, or AMPHIP- 


—ñ᷑ ? 


BAT BAT 79 


A class of ani- Ba 1. (bat'tel.) Hist.) An ancient mode of trial by 


Ins. (Gr. batrachos, 3 frog.) ( ) tte 
rising cold-bl ed, oviparous vertebrates single combat. The contest took ‘lace before the 
ea, on & piece of ground inclosed, and the combat- 


mals com 
which are destitute of scales, and which in most cases judg 
y their nume in the water or in damp places, ants were ! und to fight until the stars appeared, un- 
and whose young hatch in an immature condition, an less the death of one Laghi sooner decided the contest. 
e dergo various changes before they acquire It is but in comparatively ate years that this barbarous 
the form of the paren The young breathe by gills practice abolished in England. 

[From Fr. bülon, & atick. (Arch.) A 


arents. 

similar to those of fishes, and in most cases live in the , Batten, (bit^n.) 

water; but in the adult state, these animals, with few | name given py workmen to slips of Wood. from 2 to 
inches broad and 2% inches thick, the length consider 


exceptions. a ‘ 

: x divided into — I. Tailless ( Anota)» including | able but undefined. 

the families : Ranide, or Frogs, which have the fingers Battening, (bat ning.) (Arch.) A kind of narrow 

and toes free, and never dilated into & disk; upper jaw | framing used to protect walls from the effect of damp; 

and palate provided with teeth, and the throat of the OF; rather, for the purpose of removing the lining from 
| er- Ing. ( Mil.) An ancient 


m 
hatched are called tadpoles, have a tail, but no legs. engine employed for beating down the walls of be- 
rwards n | sieged fortresses. 1t consisted of a long heavy beam of 


disa) „an timber, armed with iron at one extremity ; and the 
Having un ergone this metamorphosis, they live hence effect was produced by pushing it violently with suc- 
forth on land. Besides the common frog, there are » cessive blows against the wall. 

great many other species, the most singular of which ` Battery. (bat ter-e.) batterie. (Mil) Any raised 
is that called the pull-frog (Rana pipiens), u. native of lace where cannon or mortars are planted. A parapet 
the U. States. This animal, when the limbs are ex- covers the gunners and men employed about the guns 
tended, measures nearly two feet, the trunk of its body “s shot, and is cut into embrasures for 

or 


the cannon to fire .0 
und, and has no embrasures. b. d'enfilade, is one that 
scours or sweeps the whole length of a straight line. 
en éc is that which plays obliquely. de revers, 
that which plays on the enemy $ rear. Cross batteries are 
two batteries which play athwart one another upon 
the same object, thus forming an angle, and producing 
vat effect, because what one pall shakes the other 
throws down. A camerade B. consists of several guns 
which play at the same time upon one place. A rico- 
chet B. is one from which the cannon are discharged 
with a very small quantity of 1 and very little 
elevation, 80 85 to carry the pall just over the parapet, 


hes 
very voracious, and frequently swallows the oung of 
water-fowl before they have strength to shift for them- 


c 

ing is 99 loud as a 2 
to resemble the 4 — 

roaring of à bull 

heard at & dis- 


tance, Whence its 


extremities ofthe 

toes and fingers where it rolls along the opposite ram art, and pro- 

into a duces & destructive effect. — (Electricity. A combina- 
4 tion of coated surfaces of glass, commonly jars, 80 con- 


nected together that they may be charged at once, and 
diacharged by ^ common conductor. The GALYVANIC 


ables them to 

here to the sur- „ or Pile, is an apparatus employed for accumulating 

face of bodies. 4j? the electricity of galvanism, which is produced by the 

y inhabit natural agencies of certain metallic and carbonaceous 
2 substances and peculiar fluids. This instrument was 


plants, except in Fig. 81 _— CHANGES TN THE FORM OF A 
the breeding sear BATRACHIAN — THE FROG — FROM 
son, when they TAL TIME OF HATCHING. 


the Voltaic B. Jt has at different times assumed vari- 
ous forms, each more perfect than the preceding. The 
earlier gpecies consisted of compound plates 0 


reso wa- 
ter. The Tree-frog, " Tree-toad, of the Middle States | 


(Hyla versicolor), 18 2 sh B. was very transitory. Constant B. were 
zal 


nches long, color varying from action of suc 
est ash to dark brown. — Bufonide, the Toads, W 
ves thick squat body, covered with warts or tubercles, 

and a fetid but not po 

a protuberance, studded with pores behind each eye. 

They are capable of living a long time without food, 


and confer à great benefit upon the farmer and p E 
the 


longed action. Many of them are very effective and 
e of the forms of & 


couple of 
rtially > 
cylinder of zinc, Z 


hi nly 
ey layt eir eggs. They live in cold damp 


r nt external pranchise that occur in tufts, — 
covering the branchial orifices. e Siren or Mud-eel 
( lacertina), of 8. Carolina, attains the leng Fig. 08.— ^ COUPLE OF GROVE'S BATTERY. 
nches; color above nearly black, with numerou 
made of porous ipeclay, and containing ordinary nitric 


It lives in mud, and is common in the ditches 
rice-fields. The Axoloff of Mexico (gen. Si acid; of à plate of platinum, P, bent in the form of an 
abt. 8 ins. long. and every Way similar in form to young 8, and fixed to & cover, c, which rests on the porous 


aquatic galamanders. It is eaten by the Mexicans. vessel. The platinum js connected with a binding 
trachas. Zodl.) See PEDICULATI. screw, b, and there iš a similar binding screw on the 


Ba ^ 

Battalion, ( dl’ yün.) ( Mil.) A constituent portion zinc. In this battery t 
of an active army, composer of several com nies, and disengaged on the p 
holding the same relative position toward the brigade decomposes it, forming By 

or line that a company does to the battalion. solves or is disengaged as nitrous fumes. Groves B 


ve, owing to the high price of the platinum. DBunsen's 
B. is noth ng more : Grove's B. in Which the sheet 
p. 
(Law.) The striking, beatin or offering any violence r ari 
another person, for which mages may be recovered, nate, Upper Palatinate, Upper Franconia, Middle Fran. 
ed fro conia, and Suabia. The climate of B. is enerally cold 


nasmuc E 
latter not necessarily im ply a blow. There but health Y. The soi] one of the most fertile in Cen. 
* e " 


i 
an assault without B., but B. always implies an 
assault, 
Batthyan Lo Counr, büt'yah-n je Hungarian 
statesman and permet B. 18090 long disti him- 


nguished hi t 
self as the leader of the Liberal Opposition in the Upper| trade between N. ermany and Austri Witzerland, 
un 


a, 8 
and Italy, Chief towns: Munich (the C.), Nurem 
Ratisbon, Bayreuth, Wurzburg, Augsburg, 


the most convenient and one of the most Powerful of | the W. of the Rhine, between 489 57’ and 49° 50 
the two-fluid batteries, It is, howey j N n. an 
jointly by the king and the parliament. Relig. and 
Educ. The Roman Catholics include abt. of the en- 
was shortly afterward arrested on a charge of high 
treason, and 0 0 n sentenced to death, Oct. 1849. 
Battie (bat't, 


ttle-axe, (Mil) An ancient Offensive Weapon, 
which was not tor ae by the Greeks and Romans 
rm 


at-arms' saddle, apoleon, B, an 
Battle Creek, a town of Michigan, Calloun co 120 ally of France, an Napoleon raised it to the Tank of a 
m. W. of Detroj kingdom in 1505, a title recognized by the Congress 
Ba ement, (bdt'Ul-m ent.) [From battle.) (Mil. Arch.) of Vienna, in 181 In 1870, N. took an active part in 
wall Pet on the top ofa building, with em- the Prussian War against France, and ined the Ger- 
rasures or open Places to look through, or charge] man Confederation in 1871. Ludwig I ,the late king, 
missiles nst the enemy, B. 1845, &, his father Maximilian IL, March 1 864, 
ttle-piece, (Puinting.) A Picture descriptive of who D, » Suc. by his bro. Otho, (1885) 5,41 
a fight or battle, Xter, Ricuarp, (ter,) an eminent En lish Non- 
ttue, {bdt-too’.) Fr. (Hort.) The surrounding a conformist preac er and writer, p, in Shro , 1615; 
portion o & forest, w or k, and by beating the wag the founder of a new school of theology which 
ushes and shout ng, endeavoring to bring out the e. acted ag chaplain ment 
animals in nded for the Eun or chase, during the Civil war, and afterward, retiring to hig vi- 
Baucis, (baw’sis.) (Myt) An old Phrygian peasant, carage of Kidderminster, took p, n the Savoy con- 
who, wit her husband Philemon, kindly received i 


Jupiter and Merc when travelling in disguise, For 
is favor Jupiter c anged their cottage into a temple, 
and made them his priests, At their death they were 
changed into trees, 
Bauer, Bruno, (bou'er,) a German rationalistic theolo- 
gian, n. at Eisenberg, 1809, His principa Works, which 


- Was Proline writer on polemical subjects, and his 
generally contain very bold and Speculative theories, 


most popular books are the Saints’ — Res, Dy- 


Vig. Thoughts, and Call to the Unconverted. ose who 
are: Exposition 9f the Religion oJ the Old Testa. e liis opinions on the Subject of and 
ment (1838); an tique of the Gospels, and History 9f| wil » Were called Bax 74115, Who formed a sort of mid- 
their pe (1850) dle-way between Calvinism and Arminianism, but never 

Bauhin B, (bau-hin’ ah.) (Bot.) The Mountain Ebon Constituted strictly Speaking, a sect. 
& gen. of plants, O. , Which © leaves dj Y» (Ed.) [Fr. baie.] (Geog.) An arın of the sea extend- 
vided into two twin lobe i 


ing into the land; — also applied frequently to large 
tracts of Water, as the Bay of Biscay. — (Bot. See Lau- 


ed 

ons and discoveries, ; E r. Gat.) One of the colors of the ho bein dish. 
um n, ALEXANDER (bou ‘gar-ten,) rown, Or inclining to chestnut color.” T 

a German philosopher, B. at Berlin, 1714 Was à disaj- Y^ à N.E co, of Michigan ; area, 750 sq. m. Its 
ple of Wolf, an may be considered as the creator of County Seat, Bay City, is Situated on the inaw 
esthetics as a Systematic science of the Beautiful. 


River, about 6 In. from its entrance, and 112 m. N. N. 
W. of 1 


yadere, | l'ah-deer.) [Fr. bayadere.] A riame givem 
to the singing nnd dancing girls of Hindostan. 

yard, Pirigy py TERRAIL, Seigneur de, (vd Ks 
Named the “ knight without fear and reproach,” . 1476, 


Ur, FERDINAND CHRISTIAN, bour,) a German theolo- 


m à ! 

first recorded inhabitants of B. were the Boii, a Celtic 
tribe; from them its old Latin Dame, Boiaria, and itg 
Ger. hame, Bayern, are derived, It Was annexed to the 
Roman empire, p, c, 15, It was afterwards 

by the Ostrogoths and Franks, and, 4. p, 788, . — 
Portion of the empire of Charlemagne, In 1072, it 
Passed to the Guelphs, and, in 1180, was given to Otto 
of Wittelsbach, founder of tlie reigning royal family, 
The T Treaty of Westphalia, 1648, constituted B. the 8th 
electorate: During tlie Wars of N : B. became 


disciple of Hegel, he applied the principles of his 
ing part in 


Bautzen, (boüt'sn, ) a town of Germany, in Saxony, 33 
In. E. N. E. of Dresden. The battle of B., gained by 
Napoléon I. Over the Russiang and Prussians, was fought 


i ; g- 
nano, in Italy, B. surpassed himself, decided the vic- l 
tory, and had the honor of knighting his Soverej \ 
Francis I., on the field. He next Successfully defen 
Mezières against Charles V., and in 1524 served under 
Admiral Bonnivet in Italy against the Constable de | 
Bourbon, Where he received his mortal wound at the : 
passage of the Sesia. In B., more rte than in any 

` e westernmost, 

forming Rhenish Bavaria, or the Palatinate, the orig- 
inal 


ion of the reigning family, is situated to 


: tire 
unselfishness, the utmost generosity, and a purity of 
ife Wouderful in that age — pernaps in any age. 


BAY 


Bayeux, [anc. Baj ,] a city of France, dep. Cal- 
vados, on the Aure, 17 miles N.N.W. of Caen. It has a 


Fig. 69.—BAYEUX TAPESTRY. 
(Harold coming to an anchor on the coast of Normandy.) 


venerable cathedral, in which is preserved the cele- 


brated Bayeux tapestry (Fig. 69), said to be the work of 
Matilda, wife of William the Conqueror, and represent- 
ing his exploits inthe conquest of England. Pop. 10,430. 

Bay Islands, a small cluster of islands in the bay of 
Honduras, formerly known as Las Guanajas, and or- 
ganized into a colony by the British in 1850. The prin- 
cipal are Ruatan, Guanaja, Helena, Morat, and Utila. 

Bayle, Pierre, (bål,) a learned French critic and mis- 
cellaneous writer, B. at Carla, 1647. His great Diction- 
naire Ori et Historique, first published 1695-6, is a 
vast storehouse of facts, discussions, and opinions, and 
became the favorite book both of literary men and men 
of the world. It was, however, publicly censured by 
the Consistory of Rotterdam for its pervading scepti- 
cism, and tacit epicureanism and atheism. D. 1706. 

len, (bá'l^n,) a town of Spain, p. Jaen, at the foot 
of the Sierra Morena. Here, July 20, 1808, the French 
Gen. Dupont was surrounded by the Spaniards, and, in 
a fit of aberration, surrendered with 16,000 excellent 
troops to the Spanish neral Castaños. 

Bayonet, (bai'o-net.) [From Bayonne, where it was first 
invented.] (ü.) A short pointed instrument, or tri- 
angular dagger, made to fix on the muzzle of a firelock 
or musket. 

Bayonne, (bai-yon’,) a strongly fortified city of France, 
dep. Basses-Pyrénées, at the confluence of the Neve 
with the Adour, 3 m. from the embouchure of the lat- 
ter, and 18 m. from the Spanish frontier; Lat. 439 297 
29" N., Lon. 1° 28' 33” W. It is well built, agreeably 
situated, and has a citadel which is one of the finest 
works of Vauban. Pop. 27,012. — Treaty of B. See 
CnanLEs IV. (of Spain.) 

Bayou, (d.) [From Fr. boyau, a long and narrow 
place.] (Geog. A stream which is the outlet of a 
swamp near the sea. Applied in Louisiana to the 
creeks in the lowlands lying on the Gulf of Mexico. 

Bayreuth, (bá'rooth,) a city of Bavaria, C. of circ. Up- 
1 Franconía, on the Red Maine, 26 m. E. of Bamberg ; 

t. 49° 57’ N., Lon. 11? 40’ E. Manuf. Porcelain, pipe- 
heads, linens, &c. Pop. 20,053. 

Bay-win'dow. (Arch.) A window which projects 
outwards, so as to form a kind of bay or recess within 
an apartment. 

Bazaar, Bazar, (ba-zar’.) [Pers. bázür, a market, 
traffic, or l A kind of exchange or mar- 
ket-place among the Turks and Persians. Some of 
these buildings are remarkable not only for their ex- 
tent, but for their magnificence. In Europe the word 
is now used to denote certain large buildings contain- 
ing a collection of shops or stalls, let to different per- 
sons, and in which a great variety of "fancy goods" 
are exposed for sale. 

Bazaine., (bizin) Francois ACHILLE, a marshal of 
France, B. about 1810, entered the army in 1831, greatly 
distinguished himself in Algeria and in the Crimean 
war; succeeded Marshal Forey as commander-in-chief 
of the French expedition to Mexico, in 1863. On the 
declaration of war against Prussia in 1870, B. com- 
manded a corps d'armée, and found himself beleaguered 
by tbe German armies under the walls of letz. which 

ty, together with B.'s army, after an ol. tinate de- 
fence, surrendered, Oct. 27. In 1873, the marshal was 
tried on a charge of high treason committed in capitu- 
lating at Metz, and sentenced to imprisonment at St. 
Marguerite, from which fortress he escaped in 1874.* 

Beach, (béch.) (Geol. A shelving tract of sand or 
shingle washed by the sea or a fresh-water lake, inter- 
spersed between the water and the land on which vege- 
tation pur. The sea-beach is the space between 
low- and high-water mark, particularly that part of it 
which is washed by the waves; and the beach of a lake 
lies bet «een the highest and lowest water-marks of its 


ordinary level. — Raised beaches are banks of sand and | Bear, or Uta 
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shingle, with shells, found following the bays and re- 
cesses of the coast, at various heights above the exist- 
ing beach or sea-margin. These give evidence of either 
elevation of the land, or depression of the ocean, and 
point to times when sea and land stood at these succes- 
sive levels. 

Bench-ílen. (Zo) See AMPHIPODS. 

Beachy Head, (sche,) the most lofty headland om 
the S. coast of England, projecting into the English 
Channel, 3 m. 8 S. W. of Eastbourne. It consists of chalk 
cliffs, rising perpendicularly to 564 feet above the sea, 
and has a lighthouse. Lat. 50° 44’ N., Lon. 0° 13’ E. 

Beacon, (, Kon.) [A. S. beaen, to point gab] (Mil.) A 
signal erected ona long pole, upon an eminence, It 
consists of a pitch-barrel or other combustible matter, 
which is fired at night to notify the approach of az 
enemy.—(Naut.) Any object serving as a signal, by 
means of which ships may be warned of danger, 

Beaconsfield, Logp. See DISRAELI, p. 292. 

Bead, (ed.) [A. S. beade.] A little perforated ball of 
giass, ivory, &c., worn by women in necklaces, head 
dresses, &c.—(Arch.) A round moulding, commonly 
made upon the edge of a board, &c. In the Corinthian 
and Roman orders, it is cut or carved in short emboss- 
ments like beads in necklaces. — (Metal.) The small 
ball or mass of pure metal separated from the scoria, 
and seen distinct while in the fire. 

Beadle, (béd/.) (Eccl. An inferior functionary em- 
ployed in church duties; such as the maintenance of 
order during divine worship, &c. 

Bead-tree. (Bot.) Sce MELIACER. 

Beagle, (5égl.) (Sports) A small hound or hunting- 
dog, used in coursing hares, and remarkable for its per- 
severance. 

Beak, (bék.) [Fr. bec.] (Zool) The bill or proboscis 
of a bird. — ( Bot.) A hard sharp termination of any part 
of the fructification. —( Arch.) A small fillet on the un- 
der side of the crown moulding of an entablature, fol- 
lowed by a hollow for the purpose of throwing off the 
water from it under the base of the corona. — Beak- 
head. (Naut.) A small platform in the bow of a ship's 
upper deck, usually on a line with the port-sills.— In 
the galleys of former times, a pointed piece of timber 
mounted with iron, and fastened to the vessel's prow in 
order to pierce an enemy s ship. 

Beaker, (er, drinking-cup or flagon, — so named 
from its having anciently a spout resembling a bird's 
beak. 

Beak’-iron, (-i’urn,) a pointed iron tool used by 
blacksmiths. 

Beam, (beem.) [A.8.] (Arch) The largest fice of tim- 
ber employed in the construction of buildings, laid 
upon the walls, and serving to support the principal 
rafters ; — it differs from the supports used in flooring, 
which are called girders, and from those employed in 
the fronts of houses, named breast-summers. — ( Naut.) 
On shipboard, B. are the large main timbers that 
stretch across a ship to support a deck. In the meas- 
urement of a ship, the term B. signifies width at the 
wales. In nautical parlance, abeam denotes amidships, 
or in a direction perpendicular to the ship’s length. A 
vessel is said to be on her beam-ends when she inclines 
so much on one side that her beams assume a vertical 
position. — (Agric.) The main shaft of a plough, to 
which the handles, coulter, &c., are attached, and to 
whose end the horses, oxen, &c., that draw it are fast- 
ened, — ( Mech.) A wooden cylinder, forming part of a 
loom on which the warp is woven; also, the cylinder 
on which the cloth is rolled while being woven; —the 
first is called the fore-beam, the latter the back-beam.— 
(Mach.) The main lever of a steam-engine, turning ona 
centre, and communicating motion to the crank from 
the piston. — That part of a balance which sustains the 
scales. 

Benam'-tree. (Bol.) See PYRUS. 

Bean, (been) (Bot) See Vicia.— Kidney-bean. See 
PHASEOLUS. 

Bean Goose. (Zojl) See ANSERIN X. 

Benn's Station,a village of Tennessee, Granger co., 
226 m. E. of Nashville, contains mineral springs. On 
Dec. 14, 1863, an indecisive battle occurred here be- 
tween the Confederates under Gen. Longstreet and a 
body of Union cavalry under Gen. Shackleford, in which 
the latter lost about 200 men. 

Bear, (air.) [A. S. bera.] (Zodl.) See Unsip®.—{ Astron.) 
See Ursa Mon and Ursa Mrnor.—(Com.) A term 
current on the Stock Exchange, as applied to a person 
who, having sold stock orshares which he does not actu- 
ally hold, strives to depreciate the value of such securi- 
ties in order that he may buy ata profit ; — in contradis- 
tinction to bw. — (Agric.) [From A.S. bere, barley | 
Winter-barley, having six rows to the ear. 

h River, a stream of Utah riding 
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near 41? N. Lat., 111? W. Lon., and, after a course N. 
N.W. and S.W. for abt. 400 m., empties into the Great 
Salt Luke. 

Beard, (berd.) [A.S.] The hair which grows on the 
upper lip, and on the chin and cheeks of the male sex, 
and is the distinctive sign of manhood. Ancient na- 
tions in general agreed with the modern inhabitants 
of the East in attaching a great value to the possession 
of à beard. The total absence of it, or a spare and 
stinted sprinkling of hair upon the chin, is thought by 
the Orientals to be as great a deformity to the features 
as the want of nose would appear to us; while, on 
the contrary, a long and bushy beard, flowing down in 

.luxuriant profusion to the breast, is considered not 
only a most 3 ornament to the person, but as 
Fr e gs no small degree to respectability and 
dignity of character. The accompanying cut is very 
nteresting, being a collection of bearded heads of for- 
eigners obtained from the Egyptian monuments, and, 


Fig. 70. — ANCIENT BEARDED HEADS. 
(From Egyptian monuments.) 


without doubt, including the beards, head-dresses, and 
hysiognomies of most of the nations bordering on 
ypt and Palestine. The ancient Egyptians them- 
selves, although they shaved their beards, had the sin- 
gular custom of tying upon the chin a false beard made 
of plaited hair, and having a peculiar form, according 
to the rank of the persons by whom they were worn. 
Private individuals had a small beard, scarcely two 
inches loug; that of a king was of considerable length, 
and square at the bottom ; and the figures of gods were 
distinguished by its turning up at the end. Among 
European nations, the wearing of the beard has, in all 
times, been a matter of fashion — an extreme in ono 
way usually leading to an extreme in the other. — 
(Zool.) The gills of oysters and other bivalves. — (Bol.) 
The awns, prickles, or bristles growing on a plant. — 
(Fur.) That part of a horse's head below the lower jaw 
and above the chin, against which the curb of a bridle 
bears. — ( Astron.) Those rays of a comet emitted in the 
direction of its course, as distinguished from the (ail, or 
hindmost rays. 

Beards'town, a post-town of Ilinois, C. of Cass co., 
on the Illinois river, 90 m. W.N.W. of the city of Spring- 
field, 

Bearer, (hair'er.) gare A post or brick wall placed 
between the ends of a piece of timber, to support it. — 
(Her.) A figure inan achievement, placed by the side 
of the shield, as an apparent supporter. 

Bearing, (Hai ing, (Naut. and Geog.) The situation 
with regard to the points of the compass, or the angle 
which a line, drawn through two chords, makes with 


the meridian of each. — Bearings. (ler.) Tho coats of | 


arms, or armorial figures, by which the nobility and 
gentry are distinguished from each other. 

Bear Lake, (Grent,) in Brit. N. America, lies be- 
tween 65? and 67° N Lat., and 117° and 123? W. Lon. 
It has an area of abt. 14,000 sq. m., at an altitude of 
230 ft. above sea-level, and discharges its water by Bear 
river into the Mackenzie. 

Bear Mountain, in Pennsylvania, lies near the N.F. 
section of Dauphin co, in the vicinity of the Great 
Bear Valley coal-basin. It attains an elevation of 750 
ft. above Bear Creek running at ita base. 

Bearn, (bei'arn) an old p. of France, of which tho C. 
was Pau; now forming, with a small part of Guienne, 
the dep. of Basses Pyrénées, 

Bent, (bét.) [(A. S. beatan, to beat.] (.) A word of 
various significations, expressive of giving a signal by 
beat of drum. As, to beat an alarm, is to give notice of 
danger. To beat a charge, to give a signal for charging 
the enemy. To general, to give notice to the 
troops to march. To beat the reveille, to give notice for 
TAE ag quarters. To best the tattoo, to give notice for 
retiring to quarters, as at bedtime. To beat the troop, 


a signal for repairing to colors. To beat to arma, to | 


give a signal for the troops to arm themselves, To beat 
a parley, a signal for a cessation of hostilities, tọ hold 


Beau Ideal, (5bó' i-deal.) 
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a conference with the enemy. These signals are now 
given with the bugle. — ( Mus.) A reversed shake, with- 
out a turn. 

Beatification, (be-dt-i-/i-ki'shun.) [From L. beatus 
Jacio, I make happy.] (Theol. An act of the Pope, by 
which he declares a person beatified or blessed after 
death, and the first "fr towards canonization, or the 
raising of any one to the dignity of a saint. No one 
can be beatified till 50 years after death. 

3 or Beats, (p/.) (Au.) The regular pulsa- 
tive swellings of sound produced in an organ by pipes 
which are not in exact unison, their vibrations not be- 
ing exactly simultaneous or coincident. 

Beatrice, (be-dt’ris,) a Florentine lady of rare beauty 
and loveliness of character, immortalized by Dante in 
his “ Divine Comedy.” 

Beattie, Jus, (beat'te) a Scottish poet and miscel- 
laneous writer, B. 1735, was professor of moral philoso- 
phy and logic in Aberdeen University. His most ad- 
mired peom is The Minstrel. D. 1803. 

Beaucaire, (b0-kair’,) a town of France, dep. Gard, on 
the Rhone, 13 m. E. of Nimes, op ite Tarascon, with 
which it is connected by a noble suspension bridge. 
Itsannual fair, held from July 22d to 28th, was formerly 


Fig. 71. — PROVENÇAL HEAD-DRESS, (Beaucaire.) 


the largest in Europe; and although decreasing in im- 
portance, it is still very considerable, being attended 
by merchants from all parts of Europe, N. Africa, and 
the Levant, to the number of 100,000. Pop. abt. 10,500, 

Beaufort, Fraxcois pe VENDÔME, (bó'fór,) Duke of, 
grandson of Henry IV. of France, incurred the en- 
mity of Cardinal Mazarin, took a leading part in the 
war of the Fronde, and, after the conclusion of peace, 
was appointed Admiral of France. He afterwards went 
into the service of Venice, and was killed at the siege 
of Candia, 1669. 

Beaufort, (ert.) an E. co. of N. Carolina, divided 
by Pamlico river; C. Washington.—4A port of entry, 
County Seat of Carteret county, at the embouchure of 
Newport river, 1; 1n. N. W. of Cape Lookout, and 168 
E. S. E. of Raleigh Its harbor is defended by Fort 
Macon. Pop. 2,000 —A S. dist. of S. Carolina, separated 
by the Savannah river from Georgia, and bordering on 
the Atlantic; C. Beaufort.—A city, port of entry, and 
fashionable sea-side resort of the above district, 6 miles 
from the Atlantic, aud 50 from Charleston. It pos- 
sessesses an excellent harbor. It was captured by 
General Sherman, Nov. 9. 1801. 

Beauharnais, Evatne DE, (bo-hidr’nai,) Viceroy of 
Italy, was th^ son of Alexander de Beauharnais by 
Josephine, afierwards wife of Napoleon I.; B. in 1781. 
He becar.^ aide-de-camp to Napoleon in 1796. He ac- 
compan d him to Egypt, contributed to the victory of 
Marengo, was made prince of the empire in 1804, and 
afterward viceroy of Italy. In 1806 he was named 
governor of the Venetian states, and was adopted by 
Napoleon. He served in the campaign of 1809, defeated 
the Austrians at Raab, and won further distinction at 
Wagram. He took part also in the ex tion to 
Russin, and in the campaigns of 1813-14. After the fall 
of Napoleon he retired to Münich, where he had mar- 
ried, in 1806, the daughter of the king of Bavaria. D. 
1824. — B., Hortense Eugenie. See Hortense. 

[Fr.] (Puinting.) An im- 

aginary standard of absolute perfection ; — i. e., all that 
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beauty which is freed from the deformity and peculiar- 
ity found in nature in all individuals of a species. 
Senumarchais, PIERRE ATG TIN CARON DE (bó-mdr"- 
shay), a Frenchman of singular versatility of talent, poli- 
tician, artist, merchant, and dramatist, B. 1732; guined 
an immense fortune in several speculations, and is the 
author of the two celebrated comedies Le Barhier de 
Séville (1775), and Le Mariage de Figaro (1781). Me 
much contributed to decide the French minister Mau- 
repas to secretly espouse the cause of the insurgent 
Americans, and personally forwarded, during the year 
1777, several of his own ships, carrying immense quan- 
tities of arms and ammunition. He also engaged more 
than 50 officers who sailed on board the Amphitrite, his 
t ship; andamong these were La Rouerie, Pulaski, 
and Steuben, who so powerfully contributed to the suc- 
ceas of the American troops. These transactions, far 
from being profitable, as frequently asserted, resulted 
for B. in heavy losses. B. favored the cause of the 
French revolution, to which his“ Mariage de Figaro“ 
and other writings had largely contributed. D. 1799. 
Beau’mont, Francis, an English dramatic poet, B. 
1584, wrote, in conjunction with his friend Joux 
FLETCHER (J. v.), about 50 plays. They were both ad- 
mirable delineators of human nature, and their con- 
temporaries preferred their dramas even to those of 
Shakspeare, whom they made their model. D. 1616. 
Beaumont, Gustave AUGUSTE LA BONNIÈRE DE, (bd’- 
3 65 a French publicist and writer, and member of 
the Institute, p. at Beaumont-La-Chátre, 1802. His prin. 
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works are: Traité du Systeme Penitentiaire aux Ftats- 

Unis et de son Application à la France (1832); Marie, ou 

L Esclavage aux Etats-Unis (1835); L'Irlande Sociale, 
iti et Religieuse (1829). D. 1866, 

Beaune, ((n,) an anc. town of France, m Cote d'Or, 
23 m. S. S. W. of Dijon. It is celebrated for its excellent 
growths of Burgundy wines. Pop. 11,790. 

grae sc (bó'ra-gdr',) PETER Gustavus TOUTANT, 
an American general, B. near New Orleans about 1816. 
Graduating at West Point in 1838, he was appointed 
24 lieut. of artillery, and, consequently, of engineers. 
He was raised to the rank of major for his services dur- 


ing the Mexican war. In 1861, having embraced | 
Confederate cause, he directed the operations against 
Fort Sumter in April; in June took command of the 

| 


army at Manassas Junction; and in July gained a de- 
cided victory over the Nationals at Bull Run. For this 
he was made general by the Confederacy, and, in 1862, 
transferred to the Ariny of the Mississippi, of which he 
took command after the death of Gen. A. 8. Johnston 
in the first day's battle at Shiloh, April 6; on the day 
following, B. was defeated by Gen. Grant at the same 
place. He next held Corinth for some time against the 
Union troops, evacuating it May 30, 1862, with small 
loss In 1862, he took command of the S. E. dept., and 
successfully defended Charleston in 1863. In 1865 he 
surrendered along with Gen. J. E. Johnston. 

Beauty, (bd te.) Fr. beauté.) (Fine Arts.) The quality 
that results of all the various perfections of an object, 
which pleases the senses, and more particularly the eye. 
With the painter and sculptor, nature, refined by se- 
lecting from the most perfect of species, is the index 
and guide; but with the architect the creative power 
of nature herself is the model of imitation. The pri- 
mary source of all beauty in the arts is harmony of form; 
on that alone must the artist depend if he would pro- 
duce a work capable of pleasing. In all arts, pue 
fitness and proportion so as to make the object in har- 
mony with nature, are the surest guide to beauty of 
line, and thence naturally to beauty of form. 

Beauvais, (^5'va,) a city of France, C. of dep. Oise, on 

- the Therain, 41 m. N. N. W. of Paris. B. is a fine and 
pleasant city; it has a national manufactory of tapes- 
try. Though without a garrison, it was successfully 
defended against Charles the Bold, 1472, by the inhab- 
itants, led by a young girl called Jeanne Fouquet, and 
surnamed Z7Tachette, Pop. 16.889. 

Ben'ver, a W. co. of Pennsylvania, bordering on Ohio, 
and watered by the Ohio and Beaver rivers ; area, 650 
square miles; County Seat, Beaver.—In Utah, a large 
8. county on the frontier of Nevada and Colorado, 
and drained by the Beaver River. ©. Beaver. 

Bea’ver Dam, iu Wisconsin, a post-vill. and twp. of 
Dodge co., on a creek of same name, 45 m. N. E. of Mad- 
ison. Wayland University is located here, and the 
place possesses many manufactures. Pop. 3,207. 

Ben'ver Islands, a group lying near the N. extrem- 
ity of Lake Michigan, between 45° 30’ and 46° 50’ N. 
Lat., and about 85° 30’ W. Lon. 

Bea’ver Lake, the largest sheet of water in Indiana, 
covers about 1,600 acres in Jasper co. 

Beaver, (bë'ver.) [A. S. benſer.] (Zoól.) A rodent ani- 
mal, of which there are 2 species, comprising the gen. 
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Castor: ‘the American B.(C. Canadensis) found all over 
N. America, and the European B.(C. fiber.) They are 
much alike, and : 
are character- i 
ized among all —.. 
the Guawers by 77— 
the broad, hori- 
zontalip flat- < 
tened, and scaly 
tail. B. have 5 
toes to each foot, 
the hind feet $ 
webbed, and the EXE 
second hind toc ZEE 
has a double = 
claw. With one 
exception, they | // 
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dents, and are , ee Ai m 
wholly aquatic Fig. 12. — AMERICAN BEAVER. 
in their habits; 
their feet and tail are admirabiy adapted for swimming; 
and their chief food is bark and aquatic plants. "Their 
incisors are very — and powerful, enabling them te 
gnaw down trees of the hardest wood. B. prefer run- 
ning water, in order that tlie wood which they cut may 
be carried to the spot where it is to be used. They keep 
the water at a given height by dams, which they build 
of trees and branches mixed with stones and mud, and 
build houses for winter with the same materials. Each 
house consists of two stories, und serves for two or 
three families. The upper story is above water and 
dry, for the shelter of the animals themselves; tlie 
lower is beneath the water, and contains their stores 
of bark and roots. The only opening to the hut is be- 
neath the water. They have burrows in the banks 
whither they retire when their houses are attacked. 
The general color of the B. is a uniform reddish-brown, 
and the fur is of the best quality, and was formerly 
very valuable. The B. is now very scarce, if at all to 
be found in our Eastern States, but it is still common 
in several parts of the West, especially in New Mexico. 

Beeafico, (béc’a-fe'ko.) It. becerfico; Fr. becfique. 
(Zoöl.) The Fig-eater (Sylvia hortensis), a small bird o 
the fam. Sylvicol lir, common in 8. Europe, and highly 
prized by gourmands for the delicacy of its flavor. 

Becenrin, Cesare BONESARA, MARCHESE DI, (Lek’ka-rea,) 
an Italian political philosopher, n. at Milan, 1735; was 
| hec of political economy in that city, and p. 1793. 

is celebrated Trattato dei Delitti e delle Pene (Treatise 
on Crimes and Punishments), which first appeared in 
1764, has revolutionized the systems of crimiual law in 
Europe. 

Becham el, (bésh’a-mi/.) [Fr.béchamelle.] (Cookery.) A 
kind of fine, white broth or sauce, thickened with cream. 

Beche-de-mer, (bish-da-már'.) [Fr.] (Zodl.) See 
HOoLOTHURIOIDS. 

Bechstein, Jonaxx Marrmas, (bék'stin,) a German 
naturalist, B. 1757, is principally known by his Natural 
Li of Oage Birds. D. 1822. 

Becket, Sr. Tuomas A, (ah-bčk'èt,) Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, B. in 1119, was the son of a London merchant, 
his mother being a convert from Mobammedanism. 
After entering the Church, Henry IT. made him chan- 
cellor of England, and in 1162 he was elected to the 
primacy. Dissensions however soon broke out between 
the king and B., the latter asserting the independence 
of the Church, and refusing to sign the “Constitutions 
of Clarendon." B., having been condemned and sus- 
pended from his office by Parliament, escaped to France, 
and a war with the latter country followed. In 1170 
an apparent reconciliation was entered into, and B. re- 
turned to England. Shortly after his arrival he was 
assassinated, by the supposed order of the King, on the 
steps of his own altar, 1170. The king denying all 
share in the murder was absolved ; but in 1174 did pen- 
nig at his tomb. B. was canonized by Alexander III. 
n 1173. 


Beckford, WIIIXV, (b^k'fórd,)) an English author, n. 


1160, celebrated for his vast wealth and patronage of 
literature. He wrote in French an Oriental romance, 
called Vathek, which has been highly panegyrized by 
Lord Byron. D. 1844. 


Bed, (bed.) [A. S.] An article of furniture on which the 


body is stretched and composed for rest or sleep, and 
consisting generally of a sack containing something 
more or less soft; raised from the floor on a framework 
of various materials called a bedstead. — The word bed is 
also applied to any hollow base on which anything 
rests; us, the bed of a mortar. — ( Mech.) The firm or 
fixed portion of a piece of machinery, upon which the 
working parts rest; as, the bed of a lathe. —~ (Z«uw.) The 
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spring, lays as maay as 12,000 eggs in the lapse of 24 
days. Whena hive is Overstocked, a new colony is sent 
out under the direction of a queen-bee; this Ye 

swarming, and three Or four 8warms Sometimes leave a 
hive in a season. The true honey-bee is Probably of 


sect the face of the work in horizontal lines, or in lines 
nearly so; the higher surface is known as the upper- 


torian, B. 673. His Ecclesiastical History of Eng- 
land, published in tin abt, TH, and trauslated into 


cher, Henry WARD, (Lee’chur,) an eminent Ameri- 

can preacher and author, n. in itchfield, Coun, in 
1513. He graduated at Yale in 1834, and, in 1817, be. 
came pastor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, where he 
gradually gathered round him one of the largest con. 
&regations in the U. S. He was not lesa distinguished 
as a lecturer and an author than asa preacher. Amon 
his Principal works are, Lectures tn Young Men (1850) ; 
The Star Papers (1855) ; Life Thoughts (1858); Ni 
a novel (1565): and Life of Jesus (1871). p. 1887, 

ech’er, LYMAN, an American divine and theologia 
father of the preceding, p. in New Haven, Conn., 1775 
after graduating at Yale in 1797, studied theology un- 
der Prof. Dwight. In 1510, as minister of the Congre 
gational Church, Litchfield, Conn., he acquired great 
eminence as a preacher. In 1832, he became minister 
of the Second Presbyterian Church, Cincinnati, and 


of the most trustworthy Sources of early English his- 
tory. D. 735, 
Bedford, Jonx, Duke of, (bèd'förd,) regent of France, 
son of Henry IV. of England, was p. in 1390, In 


regent of France, B. secured the alliance of the dukes 
of Burgundy and Brittany, and had a long series of 
military successes. The tide turned at the siege of Or- 

ns, which was raised by Joan of Arc, D. at Kouen, 
1435. 


London. Manuf. Straw plait. Pop. 14,753. 
ford, 4 S. co. of Pennsylvania, near the Mary 

line; area, 1,000 sq. m. It is rich in iron ore and s 

coal; County Seat, Bedford. In Tennessee, a central 


same city, His collected t ecological works were pub- 
county pee ^50 square miles ; County Seat, Shelby. i 
E. b 


lished at Boston, in 3 Vols., under his Own direction. 
863, 


to signify a solemn act of the monarch in carrying 
some measure aguinst the wil] of the Parliament. The 
last ceremony of the kind Was instituted by Louis XVI., 
at Versailles. 6 Aug., 1788, in order to force upon the 


of Notables. 


ouins. (bèd'ooæen.) [Ar., dwellers in the desert.) 
Nomadic and warlike tribes of Arabs, dwelling in the 


a dignity which js often hereditary for some genera- 
tions. They are Mohammedans, and hospitable, but 
rapacious and predatory, They are Supposed to be the 
aborigines of Arabia and descendants of Ishmael, 

bz.) A. S. beo; Fr. abeille.) (Zoöi.) A hymenop- 
terous insect, of which there are numerous genera com- 
prising the fam. Arina, q. v.; but the most interestin 7 
and useful to man is the honey-bee, tho Apis mellifica 
of entomologista, It is justly celebrated for its singular Abraham. As identified in the l4th cent., it ig situated 
instincts, and highly prized for the vaiuable Products] abt. midway between the 8. point of the Dead Sea and 


of its industry, The honey-bees live in SWarms or on the Mediterranean, and at present known ag 
Societies which amount to trom 10,090 to 40,000, and Bir-es-Seba. 


contain three sorts of individuala: the female, or, as | Beet, (Veet. ) (Bot.) See Beta. 
she is commonly called, the queen bee; the males, or > thoven, Lupwig VON, (ba-tó'vn ) an illustrious 
drones; and the neuters, or working bees (Fig. 73), by| man musical com poser, B. at Bonn, in 1770, studied under 
some naturalists called imperfect females. 4 hive Haydn, and abt. 1790, settled in Vienna, Where M 
usually consists of one mother or queen, from 600 to quickly recognized hig marvellous powers. When 
males, and from 15,000 to 20,000 working-bees, abt. 40 years of age, he was attacked with deafness, 
The office of the queen bee is to Propagate the species; ] which became total and lasted throu h life. He be- 
that of the workers came more and more the victim of morbid irritability, 
to collect the honey, causeless suspicions, and hopeless melancholy, ending 
form the cells, and in confirmed hypochondria, and, at last, dropsy and de- 


all perishable Substances, without injuriously affectin 

the woody fibre; that, on the contrary, becomes harder, 
impenetrable and mpregnable to Water, vermin-proof, 
indifferent to moisture or dryness of the atmosphere, 
and almost incombustible. 

Beer-She'/ba. (Heb., Well of the Oath.] (Script) A 
place in the southernmost part of Canaan, celebrated 


d 

the young. rium. He continued to compose, however, long after 
Bees are furnished he had ceased to hear himself play, and received ho 

with a proboscis b 


which they snc 

the honey from 
flowers ; they swal- 
low this, and when 
it has undergone g 
peculiar process in the stomach, they disgorge it into 
the cells, The pollen of flowers Settles on the hairs 
with which their body is covered, whence it ig collected 
into Pellets, by a brush on their second pair of legs, and 


— orchestral, chamber-music, Pianoforte, and vocal 
music. Among the most celebrated are the opera of 
Fidelio: the orntorio of the Mount of Olives; the can- 
tata Adelaide, Sinfonia Eroica, Sinfonia Pastorale, Con- 


Fig. 73. — WORKING HONEYy.npp. 


and is the food o the larve or young. The Beetle. ogg; d (Zoil.) See COLEOPTERA. 
females and neuters have a barbed sting, attachad toa Beetiing, (Manuf.) A process by which cotton-shirt- 
bag of poiso Which flows into the wound inflicted by ing is given a linen-like, hard appearance, by a particn- 
x The season of fecnndation occurs nbonf the lar treatment of the yarn by being struck upon bya 
begiuniug of summer. It is said that the female, in tha row of wooden stampers. 


— 
— 
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Beghards, (b3g'hdrdz)  [Deriv. uncertain. 


) A name in common use in the Middle Ages, fre- 
quently applied to the Franciscan and other mendicant 
ordera, denoting, as some say, the practice by which 
they gained their subsistence. 

Begharmi, (beg- idr ute, ) a country of Central Africa, 
in the Soudan, 8. E. of Lake Tchad. Its chief town, 
Meana, is near Lat. 129 N., Lon. 194? E. í 

Bexoniacer, (begõ· ne- ue.) [From Begonia, the typi- 
ot genus.] (Bit.) An order of planta, all. Cucurbitales, 
consisting of herbaceous plants, with showy pink, white, 
or yellow flowera, and handsome succulent leavea, which 
are frequently richly colored or gaily variegated. The 
leaves have large stipules, and a subacid flavor. They 
generally inhabit the more humid parts of the tropics. 

Beguimes, (bi'géne) [Fr] (Ecc. Hist) A class of 
women who, without taking vows or following the rules 
of any order, unite themselves for devotional and char- 
itable purposes. The first recorded establishment of B. 
waa founded at Nivelles in Belgium, 1207 or 1224. There 
are still in some Roman Catholic countries societies or 
beguinages of females, who live together after the man- 
ner of nuns, without taking vows, and devote themselves 
to nursing the sick and educating young females. 

Begum, (bé'güm,) a Hindoo appellation given almost 
exclusively to females of royal or the highest rank ; ax, 
the Begum of Oude. — In modern parlance, it is given 
in England, and in Anglo-Indian society, to a wealthy 
lady, whether native or European, who comes to reside 
in that country;—in this sense it is the feminino 

uivalent to nabob. 

Behemoth, (be-h4móth.) [Ileb., hensts.] (Script) Àn 
animal, mentioned in Job xl. 15-24, which some natu- 
ralista suppose to be the same as the hippo »otamus. 

Beheading, (be-hed'ing.) See DECAPITATION. 

Behring Strait, the channel which separates Asia 
and America at their nearest approach to each other, 
and connects the Arctic with the Pacific Ocean (Behr- 

Sea) Between East Cape (Asia), Lat. 669 6’ N., 
Lon. 169° 38’ W., and Cape Prince of Wales (America), 
Lat. 65° 46’ N., Lon. 1689 15’ E., it is 30 m. across. 
Shores rocky, bare, and greatly indented. It was dis- 
covered in 1728 by Vitus Behring, a Russian navigator, 
who perished during a second expedition 1741, on Bekr- 
ing s Island, which is 90 m. long, and lies in Lat. 55° 22’ 
N., Lon. 166° E. 

Beit-el-Fakih, (Oel. fd! xe,) [ Houso of a saint,”] 
a maritime town of Arabia, in Yemen, on tho Red Sea, 
100 m. W.of Sana. It is the centre of the Yemen trade 
in coffee. . 10,000. 

Bejapoor, (be-jah-poor’.) (Hind. Vijayapura, the im- 
pregnable city.) A largecity of S. India, C. prov. of 
game name, 115 m. S.E. of Sattara; Lat. 16° 46’ N., Lon. 
75° 47'E. In the 16th and 17th cent. it was the C. of a 
flourishing Hindoo monarchy. Pop. 20,000. 

Bejar, (bá'hdr,) a fortified town of Spain, 48 m. 8. of 
Balamanca. It is famous for its hams. Pop. 12,751. 

Bekah, (bzkih) (Hob. ^et a moiety.) (Script.) 
Among the Israelites, a half-shekel ; 5 dwts. in weight, 
and in money, worth abt. 5 cents. This amount each 
Israelite above the age of 20 had to pay compulsorily as 
a pure for the service of tho Temple. 

Bekes, (bek/2) or Bzkes/Ra8, a town of Hungary, at 
the confluence of the White and Black Körös, 67 m. 
&.W.of Debreczin. Pop. 18.000. 

Bela I., (blah) king of Hungary, s. his father Ladislas, 
1069; p. 1063.— B. ir, The Blind, x. Stephon, 1131; n. 
1141. — B. III., s. 1174; D. 1190. — B. IV., 8. his father 
Andrew IL, 1235; p. 1270. 

Belay’, [be and I2z.] (Naut.) To fasten a rope by turns 
round a pin or coil, without hitching or seizing it. 

Beled-el-Jerid.or “Country of Dates,” 
avast region of Africa, extending S. of 
Mount Atias, E. of Morocco, And 8. of Al- 
geria, to Tunis and Tripoli on the E. It is 
generally arid, and covered with sterile 
plains of aand and rocks; but contains 
several oasea fertile in dates, and is in- 
habited by nomadic tribes. 

Belemnites. (be'lem-nits.) (PaL) An 
extinct fam. of cephalopodous molluska, 
whose shell consists of a pen, terminat- 
ing at the hind oxtremity in a cham- 
bered cone ( Fig. 74). A hundred species 
have been found imbedded in the rocks 
of the upper secondary. 

Belfast, (bel-/dst’,) a large and flourish- 
ing town and seaport of Ireland, co. An- 
trim, prov. Ulster, at the head of Belfast 
Lough, abt. 12 m. from the Irish Sea. 


This is the principal depot of the Irish 74. 
linen trade, and the chlef seat of the Irish 3 
cotton manufacture (restored.) 


(Eccl. | Belfast, (“/- du,) in Marne, a 
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seaport and seat of jus- 
tice of Waldo co., ut the hcad of Penobscot Bay, 80 m. 8. 
of Bangor. It has an excelient harbor, and carries onan 
extensive trade in foreign commerce and the fisheries. 


Belfort, (b¢l’fér,) a strongly 
fortified town of France, in 
the former dep. of Haut-Rhin, 
38 m. S. S. W. of Colmar. Be- 
sieged by an etc whee 
Prussian army, it resiste¢ 
heroically during several 
months, and surrendered ouly 
at the end of the war, 1871. 
It is the only fortified place 
left to France in Alsace. Pup. 
8,900. 

Belfry, (bcUfre.) [Fr. beffror.] 
(Arch.) A bell-tower, or tur- 
ret, usually forming part of a 
church, but sometimes de- 
tached from it, as in Fig. 75. 

Belgse, (bél’je.) (Hist) An 
ancient peopleof Celticorigin, 
who inhabited tho northern 
parts of Guul, and the conti- 
nent of Europe W. of the 
Rhine. They are described 
by Cæsar as being one of the V 
three tribes among whom 
Gallia was divided. Their 
historical identity is, how- 
ever, very obscure. 


(Bridlington, England.) 


Belgium, (bc!/je-um.) [Fr. Belgique; Ger. Belgien; anc. 


a part of Gallia Belgica.] A kingdom of central Europe, 
situated between Lat. 49° 20’ and 519 3. N., and Lon. 
9° 33’ and 6° 5 E., having N. the Netherlands, E. Dutch 
Limburg, Luxembourg, and Rhenish Prussia, 8. and 
8.W. France, and W. the North Sea. It has for its C. 
Brussels, and is divided into the 9 following provinces: 


Provinces. Eng. . m Pop. Capitals. 
Antwerp 1,094 490.620 | Antwerp. 
Flanders (E.).. ........ 1,154 855,504 | Ghent. 
Flanders (W.) 1.243 666,102 | Bruges. 
Hainault................ 1,430 884381 | Mons. 
Brabant.................. 1,260 884,531 | BRUSSELS. 
Limburg. 929 203,009 IIustelt. 
Lisge 1,111 580,277 | Liège. 
Namur 1.307 317,375 | Namur. 
Luxembourg. 1,095 212,500 Arlon. 

Total... 11,313 5.094.362 


The surface in the N. and W. is uniformly flat or 
slightly undulating. The coasts are low and protected 
against tho sca by dykes and sand dunes, as in Holland, 
—though no part of Flanders is below the sea-level. 
The centre is undulating, and the S. and E. provs. are 
mountainons, being traversed by the chain of the Ar- 
dennes, which incloses the valley of the Meuse, and 
separates its basin from that of the Moselle, rising to 
2,000 ft. in elevation. The prin. rivers are the Scheldt 
in the W., and the Meuse in tho E. Climate humid and 
cool; unhealthy in the low parts of Flanders. and in 
the prov. of Antwerp. The soll is in general fertile, es- 
pecially eo in Flanders; but sandy and sterile in a great 
part of the provs. of Antwerp and Luxembourg. In the 
mountainous regions, the natural wealth consists in 
fine forests and abundant mineral products. The 
country is estimated to yield double the quantity of 
corn required for home consumption. Flanders is fa- 
mous for its egriculture and horticulture, and also for 
its horned cattle. Horses are largely reared and ex- 
ported. Mining ia one of the great national sources of 
wealth, the prin. products being iron, copper, zinc, 
marble, and slate. Manufacturing industry is, however, 
the chief source of Belgian prosperity; in this it sure 
passes every country in Europe, England only excepted. 
Cotton, woollen, linen, and silk fabrics, embroidery, 
lace, hosiery, hata, paper, eugar, iron wares, cutlery, 
and jewelry, are among the principal branches of 
trade. Antwerp, Ostend, and Nieuport, are the chief 
maritime centres. The imports amount annualiy to 
about $180,7 25.000, of which from America $35,961,000; 
the exports to $138,311,000. of which to America 
$6,369,000. The annual production of coal in the 
several mining districts amounted to 12,755,822 tons. 
Govt. B. is a constitutional representative and heredi- 
tary monarchy, by charter of 1831. The legislative 
power is vested in the King, the Senate, and the Cham- 

r of Representatives. The standing army (formed 
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about one foot in length, native of Guiana, nearly 
allied to the gen. Am is, 
but dı tinguished Vv a 
long soft carnucle at the 
base of its beak (Fig. 76). 
Its loud, sonorous Voice, 
heard from time to time 
in the depths of the for- 
est, exactly resembles the 
tolling of a bell. 
Bell-cot, BELL-GA’BLE, 
BELL-TUR’RET, (Arch.) A 
small, open turret, or lan- 
tern, placed on the pin- 
nacle of the gable of smal] 
Gothic churches, for the support of one or two bells, 
Il’-crank, (Alech.) A bent lever, applied in chang. 
ing a vertical into a horizontal motion, or vice versa, 
Bellefontaine. (Lel’fon-tain,) a town of Ohio, C. of 
gan co., 116 m. N. N. E. of Cincinnati. 
Bellefonte, (bel'fönt,) in Pennsylvania, a borough, C. 
of Centre co., on Spring Creek, 86 m. N.W. of 
risburg, in the centre of a rich mining district, 


Belle Isle, (5/7 1) an island of Brit. N. America, in 
the Atlantic ^an, at the entrance of a Strait of same 
name, between the coasts of Labrador and Newfound- 
land; Lat. 529 N „Lon. 559 W.— A small island of a few 
acres in the James River, in front of Richmond, Vir- 
Enie. During the Civil War, it was converted by the 

'onfederates into a place of confinement for the Union 
captives, 

Belle-Isle, a marshal of France, See Fouguer. 

'lle-IEs1 2-en-Mer, (-ong-mair,) an island of Fran 
in the Atlantic, off the Coast of Morbihan, Lat. 47° 327 
It is abt. 11 m. in length and 6 in breadth, 
Bellero hon, (b¢l-lér’o-fon,) [Gr., slayer of Eellerus.] 
T son of Glaucus, and grandson of Sisyph 
fled from Corinth for the murder of Eellerus, kin of 

Argos, whose wife Antwa became enamored of h š 

and because he slighted her passion, she sought to de- 


public debt, 1878, amounted to $225,000,000. The rev- 
enue for 1875 was $48,606,520; the expenditures, $47,- 
656,288. Railroads completed and in operation in 


and Educ. Roman Catholicism is the prevailing faith, 
but entire tolerance is allowed. Education rules wnong 
abt. 30 per cent. of the pop. Hist. Anciently, B. formed 
a part of the 3d division of Gaul. It was next overrun 


haughty lords, the Flemings formed, in the 10th Cont 
associations called Gillen (Guilds); these formed the 
origin of all the ancient munici corporations, and 
at the end of the 11th cent. Flanders was covered with 
corporate towns, and tao Flemish burghers constituted 


possessed it in 1795, incorporating it with France, By 
the Congress of Vienna in 1814, B. was annexed to Hoj- 
land to form the kingdom of the Netherlands, but in 
1830 a National Congress decreed the independence of 
the country, and elected Prince Léopold of Saxe-CoLurg 
their king. A war With Holland followed, and it was 
not until 1839, after the treaty of peace concluded be- 
tween Léopold I, and the King of the Netherlands, that 
all the states of Kurope recognized the new kingdom 
of Belgium. On the death of Leopold I., Dec. 10, 1865, his 
son Leopold 11, 8. to the throne, 

Belgrade’, [anc. Stugidunum,) an important fortified 
city of Servia, at the conduence of the Save with the 
Danube, 44 m. S. E. of Peterwardein ; Lat. 449 47 57" 
N., Lon. 20° 28’ 14” ù. It is the largest and best built 
city of Servia, and one of the strongest places in Eu- 
Tope, with a small Turkish "arrison. B. was taken by 
the Turks, under Solyman „in 1522; and retaken by 
Prince Eugéne, in 1717, Pop, 22,300. 

fielial (LE le-dd.) [From Hob. beli, without, and yaal, 
profit.] Seige! n its literal sense, the worst of 
spirits; hence jt is used scripturally to figuratively 
designate a wicked or impious person. 

Belisarius, (bél-e-sai’re~iis, ) the great general of Jus- 
tinian, was a native of Illyria, After commanding an 
expedition against the king of Persia abt. 530, he sup- 


Lycia and father of Antæa, on various perilous e 
tions, one of which Was against the Chimera, which he 
Succeeded in destroying by the aid of a win 


the fountain Pirene in Corinth. After another ex 
tion against the Amazons, he married the daughter of 
the Lycian king, 

Belles Lettres, (bet lèt'tr.) (pl) [Fr., fine learning.] 


dominion in Africa. In 535, he was sent to Italy to 
Carry on war with the Goths, and took Rome in 537. 
He was afterwards sent against tho Persians and Huns, 
and in 563, was charged with conspiracy against Jus- 
tinian, but was acquitted. That he was deprived of 
sight and reduced to beggary, appears to be a fable of 
late invention. D. 565. 

Belize. See BaLizg. 

Belknap, (béik’ndp,) a central co. of New Hampshire ; 
area, 390 sq. m.; C. Gilford. Pop. 17,081. 

Bell, (595) [A.8, bel.] A hollow vessel, or body, made 


clude not merely every elegant acquirement, but nearly 
every branch of knowledge. ]t is now comparative] y 
obsolete, 

Belleville, (Hei. [Fr., fine city.] A city of Canada 
West, C. of Hastings Co. on the bay of Quinté, 48 m. 
W. of Kingston, It has important manufactures, IT 

A : 8 


of St. Louis, and 110 m. S. of Springfield, It has an ac- 
tive trade and important manufactories. 
Bell-flower. (Bot.) See CAMPANULACER. 

Nini, VINCENZO, (bil-lë'ne,) a celebrated Italian mu- 
sical com poser, B. at Catania, 1806, had, before attaining 
his 20th year, produced Bianca e Fernando, at the thea- 
tre San Carlo, Naples. This Was succeeded by various 


ey Are mentioned as worn on the high priest's 
robes (Exod. xxviii. 3). They were used by the Greeks 


4 (1831), Norma (1831), and Zl Pu- 


ritani (1534), have gained for him undying popularity. 


its parts, much like that of a musical chord, and as the 
external surface of the bell undergoes alternate changes 
of figure, it gives that tremulous motion to the air 
whieh causes the sensation of sound. 

II. Sir CHARLES, an eminent physiologist and anato- 
mist, B. at Edinbur h, 1774; chietly known by his im- 

portant discovery th 

tinct from the nerves of motion, D. 184 


able, tender, and elegant. P. 1 5. 
Bellis, (bèllis) (Bot.) A gen. of herbaceons Plants, O. 

Asleracer. The Daisy, B. perennis, is a well-known hum- 

ble wild flower, and an especial favorite of the poets. 


T 
Bellona, (bel-ld'nah.} L., from bellum, war.) (At.) 
A deity worshipped by the Romans as the Eoddess of 


in 1812, four years after Fulton's first experiment on 


Bell, a central county of Teras, area, S50 square 


Belladonna. (b?T-lah-don'nah.) (Bot.) See ATROPA. 
Bellatrix, . Ne A star of the 2d 
- Orion. 


m itude in the conste 
Bell-bird. (Zoöl.) The Arapunga alba, a white bird, 


officer who perished in Capt. Inglefield's Arctic expe- 


as to suck in and eject air alternately, by en] ing and 
contracting its capacity. It is also used with 
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and other pneumatic instruments to feed them with a] age breadth of from 6 to 8 qm. though at its N. ex 


proper supply of tremity it is less than a mile across, depth, 5 to 14 
air. The air which fathoms. 
enters the B. is Belu’ga. (Z.) Seo DELPHINID 


. 

Belus, (5'lüs.) (Myt.) The chief deity of the Babylo- 

y are closed, nians and Assyrians, identified by some writers wit 
and flows with a the Hebrew BAAL, 4. V. 
velocity propor- Belvedere, (bél're-dér.) It., a fine view.] (ard) A 
tional to the force name given in Italy (and thence borrowed by other 
by which it is com- countries) to the small buildings or cupolas on the to 
pressed. B.ofvery of palaces or large houses, which are ascended for the 
enjoyment of a fine prospect and the advantage of a 

ure air. — ( Scu!pt.) See APOLLO. 

Belvisiace, (bel-viz-e-a’8e.) (Bot.) An O. of shrubby 


compressed when 


The use of . Ti. or arborescent plants, all. Myrtales, closely related to 
B. for the forge EARLY EGYPTIAN BELLOWS. the O. Myr fact. It only comprehends the 2 genera 
and furnace is Asteranthos, and Napoleona or Belrisia. 


traced up to the time of Moses, being represented on a Belzoni, GIOVANNI BATTISTA, (bel-zó/ne,) an African 
tomb at Thebes which bears the name of Thothmes traveller, B. at Padua; b. on his journey to Timbuctoo, 
III. (Fig. 77.) They consisted of a leathern bag. secured 1823. 
and fitted into a frame, from which along pipe extended | Bema, Josera, (bem,)a Polish general, ». in Galicia, 1795. 
foi the wind to the fire. They were worked | He served in the French campaign against Russia, 1812; 
by the feet, the operator standing upon them with one| took part in the Polish insurrection of 1830; joined the 
under each foot and pressing them alternately, while| Hungarian army in 1848, defeated the Austrians in sev- 
he pulled up each exhausted skin with a string he held| eral battles, aud, after the defeat of Temesvar, took 
in his hand. refuge in Turkey, became & Mohammedan, and was 
Bellune, DUKE DF. See VICTOR. made a pasha. D. 1850. 
Belluno, bel-loo/no,) a city of N. Italy, on the Piave. Bembecide, (bem-bés'e-de.) [From Bembez, the typical 
N.of Venice; Lat. 462 1' 46” N., Lon. 12 13’ 51” | gen.] (Zodl.) A fam. of hymenopterous insects, which 
14,576. Nearl destroyed by earthquake, 1878. have the head large, pody flattened, and the labrum 
Bell’-wo acürt. (Bot) See UvVULARIA. large, lonz, and triangular. They burrow in the sand. 
Belmont, n Mississippi co., Missouri, | Ben. [Heb., a son.] (Philol.) À prepositive syllable 
opposite Co umbus, on the Mississippi River. A battle | ſound in many Hebrew names of persons, as in Ben-asser 
occured here, Nov. 1. 1861, between the Confederates (“son of Asher „), and frequently adopted by the Jews 
under Gens. Polk and Pillow, and the Nationals com- in foreign countries by way of patronymic. — [Gael., a 
manded by Gen. Grant, in which the latter won a hard- Mew A prefix to mountain nomenclature in Scotland, 
t victory. — In Ohio, an E. co., separated by the| signifying peak, head, or summit; as, Ben Lomond. 
Ohio River from W. Virginia, and traversed by the Cen- | Ben, es OF.) (Chem.) The expressed oil of the nut of 
tral R.R. of Ohio. C. St. Clairsville. the Moringa aptera, remarkable for not becoming rancid 
Beloit, (bzl'oif,) a fine town of Wisconsin, on Rock | with age, and used for extracting the fragrance of cer- 
River, 50 m. E S.E. of Madison. It is the seat of Beloit | tain flowers, as jasmine, orange, &c. 
founded in 1846. Benares, (bén’uirz,) & large and famous city of Hindo- 
Beloochistan, (bel-oo-chis'tan,) [anc. Gedrosia.] An] stan, C. of a division of the Bengal pres., on the Ganges, 
extensive country of 8. Asia, forming the S. E. part of 390 m. N. W. of ( alentta, and 420 8. E. of Delhi; Lat. 
the old Persian empire, between Lat. 249 50' and 300] of observatory, 95° 18' 33" N., Lon. $29 55/52" E. Its 
20% N., and Lon. 519 40’ and 69° 18' E. ; having E. Scinde external appearance i« highly imposing; it stretches 
3 N. W. and W. the persian desert; and for a mile along the river, from which ascend many 
extending on the S. for 600 m. along the shores of the handsome ghauts, OT flights of stone steps. This city 
Indian Ocean. Estim. area, 200,000 54. m. It is subdi- being held most holy by the Hindoos, is resorted to on 
vided into 6 provs. Nearly the whole country is moun- certain festivals by almost incredible numbers of pil- 
tainous, except in the N.W. and along the coast, its grims from all parts of India, and even from Thibet 
que characteristics being a rugged and elevated sur- and Burmah. Among it« inhabitants are man wealthy 
, barrenness, and deficiency of water. The famous | native bankers and diamond merchants, for which gems 
Bolan mountain pass, which is the only means of com- the city is famous. Pop. 600,000. 
munication with the interior of the country from the Bench, (bénsh. [A. 8. benc.| The judges’ seat in a 
lains of N.W. India, i» on the N.E. boundary of B.| court of law. Hence, by implication, the person or 
Kelat, the C., is situate at 6,000 feet above sea level. persons 80 seated; as, to appeal to the bench. The 
The products vary with the climate, which is cold in King’s (or Queen's Bench, in England, is the supreme 
the elevated parts, and excessively hot in the lower | court of common law. 
valleys. The pursuits of the people are mostly pastoral. Bencoolen, (ben-koo'len,) a residency or sea rt- 
The inhabitants consist chiefly of Belooches and Brohoo- town of the Dutch E. Indies, on the W. coast of the 
ees, two tribes which are probably a race of mixed Tar- island of Sumatra ; Lat. 30° 47’ 6" S., Lon. 102° 19’ E. 
tar and Persian descent. B. was formerly gubjected to Pop. 13,200. 
Persia, and afterwards to Afghanistan, but its people con- pend, (bznd.) (From A.S. bendan, to curve.) (Her.) One 
que their ipdepen eS in 1758. They are ruled by | of the 10 honorable ordinaries drawn from the dexter 
r the more or less nominal authority | OF right corner (Fig. 78), at the top of 
. Pop. 600,000. the escutcheon, to the sinister base, 
Belper. be pir) a town of England, co. Derby, 7 m. or left corner, at tho pottom. It is 
extensive manufactures of cotton gupposed to queis a shoulder-belt, 
goods. . 10,569. or scarf, and s 
Belshazzar, (bel-shiz ar.) the last king of Bab lon of of his ancestors) to have been valiant 
the Chaldzean dynasty, began to reign abt. 54 B. O. in war. It is sometimes styled a bend- 
The hand-writing on the walls of his palace, its inter- | dexter to distinguish it from the bend- 
pretation by Daniel, the taking of Babylon by Cyrus sinister, which is drawn from left to Fig. 18. 
the Great, and B.'s death, 538 B. o., are familiar to all. right on the shield, and denotes ille- 
gelt. 8. (Arc) A course of stones — string- gitimacy.— (Naw. The bends of a ship are the strong- 
course an a wal est and thickest p anks in her sides, and are reckoned 
either plain or fanciful in design. —(Surg.) A proad | from the water, first, second, or third bend. They have 
compress 59 plied to the support of the a domen.—| the beams, knees, and futtocks inbolted, and form the 
( Mech.) A leathern or tta-percha band, which, by | main, strength of the ship's side. 
means of wheels and p leys, connects the various ro- Ben'der, a fortified town of Russia in Europe, prov. 


tatory Perel of machine _—(Astron.) The name Belts is Bessarabia, on the Dneister, 48 m. from its mouth, and 
p. e to the faintly-colored streaks crossing the discs ^s W.N.W. of Odessa. Pop. 6,000. à; 

of rn and Jupiter. They are sup to be due to Benedek, Lopwis, (bén'e-dék,) an Austrian general, B. 
the ex of clouds in the atmosphere of a planet. at Odenburg, in Hungary, 1804. After having served 
Belt. (GREAT and LITTLE,) two straits of the Baltic Sea, with great istinction in the campai of 1845, against 


by which it communicates with the ampe Bothex-| the Italians; in the war a inst the Hungarian patriots, 
tend to 55° e Great Belt, 1849; and in the war of Italian independence, 1859, B. 
in Lon- 119 E. between the Danish islands of Zealand obtained, in June, 1866, the command of the Austrian 
and Laaland on the E., and Funen and Langeland on the| army against Prussia, and lost, July 3, the decisive 
W. has an average breadth of 15 m. The Lillie Belt, | battle of Sadowa. D. April Zi, 1881. 

Lon. 9? 50. E. between the mainland of Denmark on Benedicite, (ben disease.) L.] (Ec. Hist.) The 
tbe W. and the island of Funen on the E., has an aver- Song of the Three in the Fiery Furnace, from the Latin 
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version, opening with Benedicite omnia opera Dominum. | 
It is sung both in the Roman Catholic and Auglican 
Churches. 

Benedict, (St.,) (b¢n’e-dikt,) the founder of the Bene- 
dictine order, B. in Italy, in 480, early attracted noto- 
riety by his austerity of life, and his reputed power of 
effecting miracles. After founding several fraternities, 
B. established himself on Monte ino. The old tem- 
ple of Apolloand its grove were destroyed, and in their 
place arose the famous Benedictine monastery, the cen- 
tre of a 3 which rapidly spread over the W. of 
Europe. D.543. 

Benedict I., Pope; s. John III., 575; D. 578. — B. II., 
s. Leo II., 684; D. 635. — B. III., s. Leo IV., 855; p. 858. 
— B. IV., s. John IX., 900; p. 903. — B. V., s. John XII., 
964; and was appointed by the Romans in opposition to 
Leo VIII. The Emperor Otho reduced Rome by famine 
and B. was exiled. D. 965. — B. VI., s. John XIII., 972. 
H^ was n to death by the Romans, 974. — B. VII., s. 
Donus II., or B. VI., 975; p. 981. — B. VIII, s. Sergius 
IV. 1012; p. 1024.— B. IX. s. John XIX,, 1034. His 
vices and oppressive rule caused him to be deposed, 
1045; D. 1054. — B. X, s. Stephen IX., 1058, but his elec- 
tion was annulled by the Council of Sienna, and he was 
compelled to give up the tiara to Nicholas II., 1059. — 
B. XI, s. Boniface VIII., 1303; p. 1301. — B. XII., a 
Frenchman, 8. John XXII., 1334, and was the 3d pope 
who reigned at Avignon; D. 1312. — B. XIII., Cardinal 
Orsini, s. Innocent XIII., 1724; D. 1731. — B. XIV., 
Cardinal Lambertini, born 1675, s. Clement XII., 1740. 
He reformed abuses, introduced good regulations, cul- 
tivated letters, encouraged men of learning, and was à 
munificent patron of the fine arts, D. 1758 

Benedict, Junius, a German composer and pianist, B. 
at Stuttgart, 1801. His pp. productions are the operas 
of The Gipsys Warning, The Brides of Venice, The Cru- 
saders, and Tne Lily of Killarney. 

Benedictines, (bén-e-~dik'tins.) ( pl.) (Ecel. epi. A 
celebrated order of monks, professing the rules ordained 
by St. Benedict. They wear a loose, black gown, white- 
sleeved, and with a cowl ending ina point for head-cov- 
ering. The order was instituted in Italy, on Mount 
Cassino, 529, and rapidly spread over Europe. It ren- 
dered eminent servíces to literature, and counted among 
ita members, at different times, persons of both sexes of 
royal blood, the highest ecclesiastical dignitaries, and 
others of lofty station. The order extended to nuns 
as well as monks: — it is synonymous with Black Friars, 

Benediction, (ben-e-lik'shon.) [From L. bene, well, 
and dico, dictum, to speak.] (Feel. Hist.) The act of in- 
voking the favor of God, prosperity, long life, and other 
blessings upon individuals. The ceremony of blessing 
is of a very remote antiquity, and an interesting in- 
stance of it is found in Genesis xxii., where Isaac gives 
by inistake to Jacob the blessing which he intended for 
Esau. Christ, after his resurrection, and before parting 
from his disciples at Bethany, ** lifted up his hands and 
blessed them.” (St, Luke xxiv. 50. In the Roman 
Catholic Church, the bishop has the power of giving the 
B. anywhere and upon any occasion he may think fit, 
but the priest can only give it at mass, or when admin- 
istering the sacraments, or in other solemn ceremonies. 

Benetice, (6én’e-fis.) [From L. beneficium.] (Eccl) An 
ecclesiastical living, particularly a rectory and a vicar- 
age. Bishoprics, deaneries, and prebendaries being 
now, in England, usually styled dignitics. In the Mid- 
dle Ages the popes assumed feudal rights with refer- 
ence to the patronage of the Church, and claimed the 
exclusive right of conferring benefices, The assumption 
of these aroused the jealousy of princes and rulers, and 
was one of the causes which led to the Reformation. 

Beneven’to, (auc. Beneventum,] a city of S. Italy, on 
a hill near the confluence of the Calore and Sabato, 32 
m. N.E. of Naples. Except Rome, perhaps no Italian 
city can boast of so many remains of antiquity. The 
Arch of Trajan is still nearly perfect. Under the Lom- 
bards, B. was the C. of a powerful duchy. Pop. 16,500. 

Bengal, (-gawl’.) [Hind. Bangula.] A presidency and 
p. of British India, comprising, with Agra, abt. a fourth 
of the whole area of India W. of the Ganges, together 
with the later ceded provs. beyond that river. The ter- 
ritory extends between Lat. 20° and 31° N., and Lon. 
74° and 91° E., bounded N. by Nepaul, Sikkim, and 
Bhootan, on the E. by the districts of Further India, on 
the 8. by the Bay of Bengal, the territories of Berar, 
Indore, and Gwalior, and on the W. by the Rajpoor and 
Sikh principalities. Area, 860,204 sq. m. The greater 
proportion of this country consists of the immense plain 
or valley of the Ganges, which river flows in a S.E. di- 
rection through the whole extent of B. The eastern 
division of the country is traversed by the Brahmapoo- 
tra, Wi discharges its waters into the Bay of Bengal 
mear th® confluence of the Ganges. The united deltas 
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of these two great rivers, with their affluents, form a 
tract of rich alluvial soil, exceeding 30,000 sq. m. in ex- 
tent. B.is the home of the tiger, of wild UE ` anta, alli- 
gators, rhinoceroses, leopards, snakes, &c. The climate 


Fig. 19. — BENGALESE CHARMING THE COBRA. 


is hot; the seasons are divided into the wel and dry. 
Wheat, barley, rice, indigo, opium, cotton, coffee, pep- 
per, and tobacco, are valuable and staple crops. Great 
quantities of silk are produced, and textile fabrics form 
staple articles of manufacture. The forests contain 
valuable timber for all useful purposes. Chief cities, 
Calcutta (the C.), Delhi, Benares, Moorshedabad, Dacca, 
Bahar, Agra, Patna, Allahabad. The pop. of this pres. 
embraces a great variety of races— Hindoos of all 
castes, Moguls, Mahrattas, Sikhs, Rajpoots, and many 
tribes of lesser consequence. Pop. 37,505,509. 

Bengal, (Bay or,) [anc. Gangeticus Sinus,] a part of 
the Indian Ocean, extending bet. Hither and Further 
India, including the sea from Cape Negrais on the E., 
to the delta of the Godavery on the W.; between Lat. 
169 30' and 23? N. 

Bengal-light. (Pyrotechny.) A kind of fire-work, 
consisting of a mixture of 1 pe of tersulphide of anti- 
mony, 2 parts of sulphur, and 6 of nitrate of potash; the 
whole pulverized to fineness and thoroughly intermixed. 

Benguela, (b(n-gwé'lah,) a maritime country of W. 
Africa, nominally claimed by Portugal, between Lat. 9° 
and 16° 8., and Lon. 12° and 17° E., having N. Angola, 
from which it is separated by the river Coanza; and 
W. the S. Atlantic. Surface mountainous; soil very 

reductive; climate excessively unhealthy on the coast. 
Fetichism is the prevailing superstition of the natives, 
The chief town, St. Felipe de Benguela, is the residence 
of the Portuguese governor. 

Beni. (bene) (Philol) The constructive plural of the 
Arabic word Ebn, or Jbn, “son.” It occurs in Eastern 
geographical nomenclature, as designating the location 
of certain tribes or families, and also the tribe or family 
itself; as in Beni Ommayah, “ the sons of Ommayah " 
— the Ommiades of history. 

Beni, a river of Bolivia. See MADEIRA. 

Benicia, (bon-is/yah,) in California, a city of Solano 
co. and former C. of the State, on the N. side of the 
Strait of Carquinez. The depót, foundries, &c., of the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co. are located here. Pep. 
2,500. 

Benin, (b,) a maritime kingdom of W. Africa, bet. 
Lat. 4° and 9? N., and Lon. 4° and 8° E., having W. 
Dahomey, N. Yariba, S.E. the Lower Niger, and S. W. 
the Bight of Benin. It is well watered and extremely 
fertile. The inhabitants, and their religion, luws, and 
customs, are similar to those of Ashantee and the rest 
of Guinea. Its C., Benin, situate on a river of same 
name, 70 m. above its mouth, Lat. 6° 15' N., Lon. 5° 43’ 
E., has a considerable trade. Pop. 16,000. — The Bight 
of B. is the N. portion of the Gulf of Guinea, between 
the Slave Coast and the Calabar River. The coast is 
iron-bound, and the rivers offer little facility for traffic. 

Benjamin, (bén'jah-min.) (Script.) The youngest son 
of the patriarch Jacob and of Rachel, was the favorite of 
his father, (Gen. xlii, xliii., xliv.) The tribe of B., 
though the least numerous of Israel, became, neverthe- 
less, a considerable race in process of time. At the 
division of the kingdom after the death of Solomon, B. 
espoused the canse of Judah, and formed, together with 
it, a kingdom by themselves. 

Bennett, James Gorron, (Lén’nit,) a celebrated Ameri- 
can journalist, B. in Scotland, 1800. He became a citizen 
of the U. States in 1819, and founded, in 1835, the Newe 
York Herald, since become a mammoth paper in the 
world of journalism. D. 1872. 

Bennington, (ben'ning-ton,) a S.W. co. of Fermont; 
area, 100 sq. m.; C. Bennington Centre, 
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Bentham, JEREMY, (bZnt'ham.) an En 
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nt, and is Sull often employed in medicine. 
8 also prepared from it, whic 
under the title of lait vir, 
milk); and the gum is a principal ingr 
plaster, and of paregoric elixir. — The 
ists is a product obtained on distilling bitter almond-oi: 
with lime and oxide of iron. 

(hü-ron 


an expectora 
A cosmetic i 
used in France, 


RRE JEAN DE, a celebrated 


better in tbeir place. Among his more celebrated | Béramnger. -zhah',) Pre 
works are, Introduction to the Principles and Morals of | French lyric poet, B- in Paris, 1780, was of humble pe 
elation; Treatise on Civil and Penal Legislation ; and rentage, and became apprenticed to a printer. In 1815 
of Rewards and Punishments. D. 1832. he began to bring out a collection of national and other 
Bentinck. LORD GEORGE, (bXn'tingk,) an English states- songs, Which crented à powerful sensation, and, owin 
man, B. 1802, was the 2d son of the 4th Duke of Portland, | to many of them being satires upon the govt., procu 
and became the private secretary of his uncle George for their author a heavy fine and several months’ im- 
Canning. When, in 1846, Sir R. Peel gave his adhesion prisonment. His poems contributed in no small degree 
to the doctrine of free-trade, B. set himself forward as| to the revolution of 1830. In 1833 a fifth series of his 
the leader and champion of the opposite, or protection- lyrics appeared, an in 1848 he was elected to the Con- 
ist party, and speedily rose to the highest distinction stituent Assembly, but declined to serve. ^^ 57. 
as a parliamentary orator and debater. p. 1848. — | Berat. (bé/rat,) a town of European Turkey, in Albania, 
Bentinck, LORD WILLIAM CHARLES CAVENDISH, 2d son on on the Ergent, 30 m. N.E. of Avlona. Pop. 10.000 
the 3d Duke of Portland, B. 1774; was Governor-General | Berbera, (ber-bé'rah.) a seaport of E. Africa, in Somau- 
of India (1827-39), and proved himself a humane and, li, on a deep bay of the Gulf of Aden, 160 m. E.S.E. of 
enlightened administrator. p. 1829. Zeyla; Lat. 10° 25’ 16" N., Lon. 450 757“ E. 
Bentley. RICHARD, an nglish philosopher, V. 1664, was | Berbernles. (ber-be-rà V.) (Hot.) An all. of planta, 
esteemed the greatest classical scholar of his time. His | aub-class Hypogynows Exogens having monodichlamy- 
impracticable temper brought him into troubles and deous flowers, unsymmetrical in the ovary, sutu 
miserable quarrels during all his life. He left numer- perm or axile placentæ, definite stamens, and em- 
ous writings — among them his famous Dissertations on yo enclosed in a large quantity of fleshy albumen. 
the Epistles of Phalaris. D. 1142. Berberidace®, (-da'zee.) (Hot.) An O. of plants, 
Benton, (bén'tun,) Tromas HART, an American states- Berberales. The typical genus Berberis, the Barberry, 
man, B. in N. Carolina, 1782, commenced legal practice includes spring shrubs, 
at Nashville, Tenn, in 1811, and, settling at St. Louis, bearing yellow flowers, 


Mo., in 1815, was elected U. 8. senator in 1820, when he 


became a prominent supporter of Gen. Jackson. Re- 
elected in 1828. H. became & noted advocate of the gold 
and silver currency question, and snpported Jackson 
'a autagonism to the U. 8. Bank. He held 
a seat in i y 
he voted for the ann 
doctrines of nullification and State rights. 
thor of A Thirty Years’ View; or, 4 History of 
ing of the American Government Jor Thirty Years, from 
1820 to 1850, (2 vols. 1854-6.) D. 1858. 
i iana, a W. N. W. co., bordering on Tli- 
s; County Seat, Oxford. 
E. central county. $ area, 720 square 
Minnesota, & central county, 
by the Mississippi; aret, 400 square 
In Missouri, a W. central 
area, TTU square miles; €. Warsaw.—1n 
Oregon, a W. county, bounded W. by the Pacific 
Ocean ; area, 1,20! rquare miles; C. Corvallis.—In 
Tennessee, a N. W. co., bounded E. by the Tennessee 
: arca, A0) sauare miles: C. Camden, 
ille, (běn'tonsvil, a village of Johnson co,, 
N. Carolina, Yi m. W. of Goldsborough. From the 18th 
to the 21st of March, 1865, a series of desperate actions 
were fought here between the Confederate and National 
forces, under Gens. Johnston and Sherman respectively, 
in which the latter were finally victorious. 
Benzie, (ben ze, ) a by Lake Michi- 
; area, 
Benzine, ( 
hydrocarbon, W 


- 


„ An 


county: 


) A liquid 
crystalline 
nzoic acid 
Having a 
strong affinity for fata, 
spots from c 
portant appiica 
inflammable, and evolves 
. 085; boiling point, 187°; Form. CyoHe- 
Benzoic Acid, (bën-zo'ik.) (Chem.) A combination 
of the compound radical called benzoyl, and oxygen, 
principally obtained from gum-benzoin by sublimation. 
It is a solid in the form of thin plates or feathery crys- 
tals, and it forms ralts, called benzoates, with the alkalies 
and some of the metals. It fuses at 250°. Forin. 

HO.Cy4H50s- 

Bot.) A genus of 


N. America and India. B. odorife- 
us bush found in our moist woods, fur- 
c bark; and its berries 
1.— (Chem.) The B. or Gum-Benja- 
dry solid vegetable substance, & combination 

i in, of a fragrant gmell, and 
Strat benzoin, Q. Styra- 
is brought from the E. In- 
Siam and the islands of Java 
posed of 
with a 


lants, O. 


jeld an 


diffuses a 


in the was formerly very much esteemed 


M 


as 


and succulent one- 
celled edible fruit, 
growing in racemes 
(Fig. 80). The leaves 
have a grateful acid 
taste; the flowers al a 
distance yield a pleas- 
ant smell, but very near 
they are rather offen- 
sive. The berries are 
so very acid that the 
pirds seldom touch 
them; they are used 
as pickles and pre- 
serves. 

Berbers, (ber'b?rz.) 
The generic name given 
to the mountain tribes | 
of Barbary, and to the 
jeg om dwelling on the 

. frontier of the Great 
Sahara Desert. They 
descend from a common 
progenitor, and derive 
their name, i 
bari. In Algeri } 
18), and in Morocco as Shelloohs. By 
the Desert are called Tuarils, are © 
some 3,000,000, and are & hardy and handsome race, 
their general characteristics presenting more of the 
European than the Oriental type- They are, however, 
wild, turbulent, and predatory. averse to civilization, 
and profess the most extreme Mohammedanism. 
(ber-beece’,) a river of Guiana, entering the 
10 m. N. of New Amsterdam ; Lat. T 


6° 21' N 
From O. Ger. peracta 

(Ger. Mut.) An imaginary being, generally 

identica Hulda of N. Germany, ¥- 

regarded as u beneficent spirit; in S. Germany 
other hand, it is looked upon asa presence of evil, and the 
name is used as a bughear to terrify refractory children. 

Berdiansk, (ber-de-cnsk",) A maritime town of S. Rus- 
sia, govt. Taurida, at the mouth of the small river 
Perda, on the N. shore of the gea of Azof, 150 m. N.E. 
of Simferopol. Pop. 12,456. 

Berditehev. (ber-dich'év,) a town of Russian Poland, 
24 m. S. of Jitomir. It is a very important commercial 
place. Pop. 54,655. 

Berenger, (bai-rhonzj'r.) 
tinguished French theologian 
Tours abt. 998 ; D. 1088. 

Beresinn. (be-ra-senah,) A navigable river of Russia, 
which rises in the N. of govt. Minsk, and joins the 
Dnieper in Lat. 520 28’ N 200 m. It is famous 
for its disastrous passage by the French army during 
the retreat of N ia i 

Bergamo. | bair-ga’mo,) A fo 
of a p. of same name, 
20 m. N. E. of Milan. 
places in tlie kingdom. 


Fig. 80. 
THÉ COMMON BARBERRY. 
(Berberis vulgaris.) 


stimated to number 


$ 


radiant.] 


A-— 
— ow 


. Berengarius] A dis- 
of the llth cent.; B. at 


N. Italy, C. 
Brembo, 
It is one of the moat picturesque 
Pop. 24,566. 
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Bergamot, (ur a- mot) Fr. bergamotte.] (Chen)! Bernadotte. Cuinirs Jonw XIV., (bairn'ah-d8t,) 


An essential oil obtained from the riud of Citrus Ber- 
gamtum, It is used in perfumery. 

Bergen, (bair gen,) a tortified city and seaport of Nor- 
way, C. of p. of same name, on a peninsula ai the enl 


of a deep bay on the Atlantic, 190 m. W. N. W. of nns 


tiama; Lat. 60? 21“ N., Lon. 59 18 E. Iti» well bust, 
picturesque, and has an extensive trade. — Pop. 350,104. 

Bergen, a N. E. co. of New Jersey. bordering ou New 
York; area, 350 sq. m.; C. Hackensack. 

Bergen- p-Zoom, (-óp-zoom,) n strongly fortified 
town of the Netherlands, p N. Brabant, on the Zoom, 
Near its junction with tho E. Scheldt, 22 m. W. S. M. of 
Breda. It hasa good harbor. It was besieged by the 
Spaniards, 108, 1622; taken by the French, 1747 and 
17901: and successfully defended by them against the ' 
English, 1814. 1%. 9.779. 

Berghem, Nikolaas, a Dutch landscape and portrait 
painter; B. at Haarlem, 1024; D. 1693. 

Bergues, (buiry’.) «fortified town of France, dep. Nord, 
on the Culme, ò in. 8. S. E. of Dunkerque, 10%. 6,524. 
Berja, (bair:zia) a town of Spain, p. and 22 m. W. of 
Almeria, on the S. slope of the Sierra de Gador. [t is 
the centre of an extensive lead-mining district. Ip. 

abt. 10,000. 

Berkeley, Gronag, (Pürk'l^ 3 an eminent philosopher, 
and bishop of Cloyne, n. in Ireland, I6s4.. On Eis return | 
from à visit to America, B. was raised to the episcopate. | 
In philosophy he is an Llealist.and his doctrines are the 
natural reaction against the prevalent materialien of 
his age. His most important works are the Principles 
of Hunan Anovwledge; Minute Lhilusopher ; and Theory 
of Vision, D. 1753. 

Berkeley, a N.E. co. of W. Virinit, along ihe Poto- 
mac, opposite to Maryland; area, 250 sq. in.; C. Martins- 
burg. 

Berkowitz. (b«rr-ko-rits,) a Russian measure of 
weight = 500 lbs. avoirdupois 

Berks, (borka) an inland co. of England, b. N. by the 
river Thames, which separates it fiom Oxtond nud 
Bucks. Chief towns, Reading (the C.), and Abingdon. 

^p. 192,581. 

Berks, a S. E. co. of Pennsyleania, drained by the 
Schuylkill River, and intersected by the Blue Ridge; 
arca, 920 34. m. ; C. Readity, 

Berkshire, (^irk'shur,) a W. co. of Massochnsetts, Tt 
contains Saddle Mountain, the highest point in the 
State; area, 1,000 sg. m. Cup. Lennox. 

Berlichingen. rz von, surnamed the Iron IH «xv, 
a brave and turbulent German noble, lived iu the Pith 
and 16th centuries, He was almost constantly at war, 
was put under the ban of the empire by Maximilian, 
and was killed during the siege of a fortress in which 
he had taken refuge. His story has been dramatized 
by the pen of Giethe, 

Berlin, (air / ,n city, C. of the kingdom of Prus- 
sin and empire of Germany, on the Spree, in tlie Mid- 
die Mark of Brandenburg; Lat. 52° 30^ 190" N., Lon. 13? 
23' 98", B., founded abt. the middle of the 02th cent., 
is situated in the centre of a flat plain. and, although 
somewhat dull and uniform, is, as regards its buildings. 
one of the finest of European cities, It is surrounded 
bya wall 7 m. in length, opened by 19 yates. The 
river Which traverses it is spanned by about 40 bridges. 
Tho street Unter din Linden is the chief promenade in 
F., und the Schloss Piatz the principal square, B. is one | 

| 


of the leading manufacturing cities of Germany, ita pro- 
ductions comprising machinery, hardware, textile 
fabrics, jewelry, tobacco, &c. It is also the seat of, 
an extensive commerce, and the centre of the financial | 
operations of Prussia. — B. was occupied by Napoleon 
I. in 15800, after the battle of Jena, and remained under 
French domination till 1812 

Berlin, Trenty of. The treaty signed at Berlin, 
July 13, 1875, by the European powers, regulating the 
terms of peace between Russia and Turkey. (q. r.) 


Berlioz, llrcron, (bur o. ju French composer, h. at La | Bernicla. 


king of Sweden and Norway, whose original name was 
JEAN BAPTISTE JULES PekNvootts, b. 1764, was the son 
ofa French lawyer. Euteriuz the army as a private, 
he served with such distinction in many campaigns, as 
to receive trom Napoleon, 1n 1506, the baton of marshal 
ef France. His brilliant reputation caused his nomi— 
Nation as successor to the crown of Sweden after the 
death of Charles XIII., and in 1513 he took command 
of the combined armies of Northern Germany against 
France. Never during half a century before his ucces- 
sicn had his adopted country known such peace or 

rosperity as that in which he leit her in the hands of 
bis son Oscar, D. 15844. 


‘Bernalillo, (bZr-nah-Lil'lo,) a W. co. of New Mexico 


Ter. ; C. Albuquerque. 

Bernard, (GursT ST.) (Iair'nar.) fanc. Mont Joris] a 
remarkable pass in tlie chain of the Alps, between Pied- 
mout and the Valois. It owes its modern name to the 
great celebrity ot the Hospice, said to have been found- 
ed by St. Bernard, in Sez, tor the succor of travellers. 
The Hospice is situated on (lie summit of the pass, 1] m. 
N. N. W. of Aosta, and 17 SS. E. of Martigny, at 8,150 ft, 
above the sea-level, being the highest habitation iu the 
Alps. This gorge, which was traversed by Roman 
armies, by Charlemagne, and by Frederick Barbarossa, 
is chiefly celebrated for the passage of Napoleon at the 
head of a French army of 2n, 000 men, wilh cavalry aud 
artillery, May 15-21, 1500, The road has been of late 
years much improved, and rendered passable for cars, 
The Littke Sr. BERNARD is a mountain of the Graia 
Alps, S. of Mont Blanc; elevation of convent, 7,076 ft. 

Bernard, (S1.,) Abbot of Clairvaux, k. at Dijon, 1091, 
After his accession to abbatial power, he exercised an 
almost world-wide influence, Popes and princes desired 
his support, and submitted their ditlerences to his arbi. 
tration, By his aid Innocent II. was recognize. as law- 
ful Pope; he had a publie debate with Abelard on some 
doctrines of his philosophy, and procured his condem- 
nation; was founder of 160 monasteries; and was the 
chief promoter of the 2d Crusele.. St B. was tlie ve- 
hement adversary of Arnold of Brescia, and procured 
his banichinent from Rome and from Zurich. Hie 
charactor and writings have earned for him the title of 
“Last of the Fathers.“ The power, tenderness, and 
simplicity that characterize his sermons and other 
works have secured the admiration of Protestant and 
Cathohe alike. D. 11535; canonized 1174. 


' Bernardin de Saint Pierre. See Saint PIERRE. 
, Bernardines, (bauirndr-dins,) (pl) 


(Eccl. Hit) A 
monastic order, founded in the 12ih cent., and reformed 
by St. Bernard. They diiTer in little from the Cister- 
Clans, and wear a white robe wilh a black scapulary. 

Berne, or Bern, (bern,) a canton of Switzerland, tho 
largest in extent, and the 24 in political importance, 
situated between Lat. 407 20% and 47° 50“ N., Lon. 67 50! 

and 52 27^ E.; area, 2,562 84. in. Its surface is generally 

mountainous, but it possesses many fine and fertile 
valleys. Zop. 467,141, of which 408,002 are Protestauts, 

58,319 Catholics, and 820 Jews.—lts C., BERNE, sitaate 

on a small peninsula formed by the Aur, 80m. N. E of 

Geneva, and 25 &. of Basle, is the tinest town of Switzer- 

land, and one of the baudsomest in Europe. The town 
has bears for its arms, and some of these animals have 
for many centuries been mainGuaned there at the pube 
lic expense. B. is the seat of the federal diet. Lup. 
1550, 44.087. 

Bernhard, (birn'hird,) duke of Saxe-Weimar, one of 
the greatest. generals of his age, n. 1600 He joined 
Gustavus Adolphus in the war against the house of 
Austria, distinguished himself in various engagements, 
1631, 1632, and completed the victory of Lützen after 
the death of Gustavus. He afterwards entered into a 
treaty of alliance with France, gained the victory of 
Rheinteld over the Imperialists, 1633, and captured 
Breisach. D. 1659. 

(Zool.) See ANSERIN E. 


Cote St. Andre, 1803; D. 1869. His best productions are the; Bernini, GiovANNI Lorenzo, (bair-ne'ne,) an eminent 


eyinphonies Harold (1533), and Romen and Juliet (N34), 
Berm, Benn, (bùrm.) (Fortif.) A space of ground 
left between the rampart and the moat or fosse, de- 


Italian statuary and architect, B. 1598, at Naples. 
Among his chief works are the palace Barberini and 
the Campanile of St. Peter's. D. 1650. 


gizned to receive the debris of the rampart, and pre- | Bernouilli, (bair-nool-yc,) the name of a Swiss family, 


vont the earth from choking up the fossa, 
Bermudas (The), (ocr-nu'dáz)or Soxrns! ISLANDS, 
& group of abt. 300 amall and low islands, belonging to 
Great Britain, in the Atlantic; Lat. 32 20’ N., Lon. 64° 
50“ W.; 600 m. E. from 8. Carolina: area, JO aq. tn. 
Climate mild and salubrious, The pp. islands are, St. 


several of which greatly distinguished themselves in 
the mathematical sciences. The three most eminent 
were JAMES, B. at Basle, 1654, D. 1705; Jonx, his brother, 
B. 1607, D. 1748; und DANIEL, son of the latter, h. at 
Gröningen, 1700; n. 1732. 

Beroe, (bero. (Zoól.) Sce CTENoPHORE. 


George (containing Hamilton, the C. of the colony), Berrien, (ber'ren,) à S. W.co. of Michigan, b. on Indiana 


Ireland (entirely occupied by its fortress, arsenal, and 
dock-yurds) ; St. David, Somerset, Paget, Longbred, and 
Smith's. They were discovered by the Spaniard Bermu- 


and Lake Michigan; area, 750 sq. m.; capital, Berrien, 
In Georgia, u S. co.; area, 150 sq. m.; capital, Nash 
ville. 


dez, 1522; and settled by the English, 1607. up. 12,590. | Berry, (bair'e,) an ancient p. of France, near its centre, 
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It now forms the depts. of Cher and Indre. Its C. was; Berwich, a co. of ponina b. N.E. by the German 


> area, 446 sq. m.; C. Greenlaw. TV. 40,214. 


rges. 
Berry, CAROLINE FERDINANDE LOUISE, DUCHESSE DE, B. Berwick-on-T weed, a fortified seaport of Great 


at Naples, 1798, was the daughter of Ferdinand I., king 
of Naples; she married to the Duke de Berry, the 
second son of Charles X., who was assassinated in 1820, 
leaving by her a son, Henri, commonly called the Comte 
de Chambord, and legitimate heir to the throne of France. 
In 1832,a movement in La Vendee took place in her 
favor, which was speedily suppressed. Being released 
after a short imprisonment, she married a son of the 
Prince de Lucchesi-Palli, with whom she retired to 
Sicily. D. 1870. 

Berry. [A. S. berig.] (Bot.) See Bacca. 

Berryer, PIERRE ANTOINE, (bair're-ui,) the most emi- 
nent French advocate and political orator of modern 
times, and the acknowledged chieť of the Legitimist 
party, B. in Paris, 1790; D. 1868. 

Bersaglieri, (^air-sdl-yair e.) I marksmen.] ee) 
A corps of sharpshooters or riflemen, introduced into 
the Sardinian army, abt. 1819, by Gen. Della Marmora. 

Berth, bartl.) [Allied to Lirth.] ( Naut.) Any station or 
place where a vessel lies, either at anchor or in a wharf 
to receive her lading. Also, on shipboard, an apart- 
ment in a ship for the accommodation of a part of her 
company; as, the officers’ berth. And again, the name 
cominonly given to a sleeping-place at the sides of a 
cabin, or the room set apart for a hammock. 

Berthier, ALEXANDRE, (Hair tent, prince of Neufchâtel 
and Wagram, and marshal and vice-constable of France, 
B. in 1753, served under Lafayette in the American 
war, fought gallantly in La Vendée, and was at the 
head of Bonaparte’s staff in Italy, Egypt, and Ger- 
2 He was, in fact, the companion of Napoléon 
in all his expeditions, dining with him, and travelling 
in the same carriage; aud his skill in drawing up de- 
oo joined to his unwearied application and me- 

odicul habits, proved of incalculable value to the em- 

ror. He acquiesced in the restoration of the Bour- 

ns, and was created a peer, but after the return of 
Tapaa from Elba, retired to Bamberg, where he 
killed himself in a fit of remorse, 1515. 

Berthollet, CID Lovis, Count, (bair’tolai,) an 
eminent French chemical philosopher, B. in Savoy, 
1748. He made many discoveries, and had a large 
share in the reformation of chemical nomenclature. 
3 work is Essai de Stutique Chimique (1803). 

Bertholletin, (iCal,) (950t) A genus of the O. 
Lecythidaces, the only known species of which, B. er- 
celsa, produces what are 
commonly called Brazil 
nuls, or Castanha, the Para 
nul, Almendron, &c. It is one 
of the largest trees in 8. 
America, The hard-shelled 
fruit is roundish, and abt. 
6 inches in diameter, and 
contains about 2 dozen of 
elongated, wrinkled, tri- 
angular seeds, which are 
largely imported as an arti- 
cle of food. They yield by 

ressure a bland oil used 
y artists. In Fig. 81, a is D 
the fruit, with half of tho 
pericarp removed to show 
the nuts or seeds; c is a 
single nut or seed; d, a nut 
cut across. 

Bertie, (bair'tz,) a N. E. co. . 
of N. Carolina, at the W. Fig. $1. —BRAZIL NUT. 
end of Albemarie Sound; 
area, 900 sq. m.; C. Windsor, 

Bertrand, HENRI GRATIEN, CoMrE, (bér-éron',) a dis- 
tinguished French general, and the companion in exile 
of Napoleon, n. 1770; he would have earned a bright name 
on the page of history merely by his military achieve- 
ments during the wars of the empire, were not those 
achievements cast comparatively into the shade by the 
steadfast fidelity with which he clung to Napoleon — 
aiding that great soldier to gain some of his most 
Splendid victories; following him in his exile to Elba, 
and returning with him to share the disaster of Water- ! 
loo, and the imprisonment of St. Helena. D. 1844. 

Berwick, Jamas Fitz-J ames, DURE or, (b/r/rik,) a nat- | 
ural son of James II. of England, by Arabella Churchill, 
sister of the Duke of Marlborough, R. 1670, accom- 


Besan 


Betel, (e.) [Fr. bétel.] A narcotic masticatory, ne 
3 


Britain, situated between England and Scotlaud, at the 
mouth of the Tweed, 47 m. ESE. of Edinburgh, aud 
forming a co. by itself, Pop. 14,591. 


Beryl, (rri) (Min.) The name of a class of crys- 


tallized minerals, to which the Emerald and the precious 
beryl belong. "They contain abt. 65 pcr cent. of silica, 
tlie rest being chiefly composed of alumina und glucina. 
Common beryl is of a light-green coior, and found in 
the E. Indies, Brazil, Peru, Siberia, &c. It is crystallized 
in six-sided prisms,which are either perfect or truncated 
on the edges and angles. It is nearly as hard as the 
topaz; can scarcely be melted without the addition of 
some other substance, but with borax fuses easily. It 
becomes electrical by rubbing, and is found in primi- 
tive rocks, accompanied with quartz, felspar, garnet, 
mica, and topaz. — A beautiful sea-green color for the 
use of artists is also prepared under this name. 


Berzelius, JOHAN JAKOB, BARON, (er- leu, an emi- 


nent &wedlsh chemist, B. near Linköping, Sweden, 
1779. He filled the chair of chemistry at Stockholm 
for 42 years, enriched many departments of chemistry 
by his researches, discovered the elementary substances, 
selenium, thorium, and serium, and gave the first im- 
pulse to modern organic chemistry. To his skill asa 
manipulator may be traced many of the analytical pro- 
cesses at present in use. He wrote many important 
works, the principal of which is his System of Chemistry 
(1808-18). D. 1848. 

M. (bai-sang'sawng,) a strongly fortified city 
of France, C. of dep. Doubs, on the river Doubs, 45 m. 
E. of Dijon. Watch-making is the most important 
branch of industry. It was united to France, along 
with Franche Comte, in 1674. Pop. 47,169. 


Beta, (bc'tah.) (Bot.) "The Beets, a genus of perennial 


planta, O. Chenopodiacet, distinguished by a -cleft peri- 
anth, 5 stamens inserted on a fleshy ring surmountin 

the ovary, and the fruit adhering to the calyx, ind 
collected in clusters of Zor 3. The common Beet (B. 
vulgaris) is a native of the shores of the Mediterranean, 
but is now in very general cultivation both in fields 
and gardens, chiefly for the sake of its large, succulent, 
and generally carrot-shaped roots, which are used as 
food both for man and for cattle, and from which also 
sugar is largely extracted in Europe, the production 
in 1892-93 being 3,413,000 metric tons ts cultiva- 
tion has been introduced into tlie United States, which 
at latest statement produced 27,000,0.0 pounds, of 
which California yielded 21,80J,U60, 


inally chewed only in the islands of the Malay archipe 
ago, but now used by every class of people, men, women, 
and children, from the Red dea to Japan, not only for 
chewing, but also for dyeing the teeth black, and im- 
parting a deep red to the lips. It consists of a small 
quantity of lime, paces on a piece of sctcl-nut, or fruit 
of the Areca catechu (sce ARECA), and incloscc in a piece 
of siri or betel-pepper (see CHAVICA). Sanskrit poem 
enumerates the properties of betel as follows: “Betel 
is pungent, bitter, aromatic, sweet, alkaline, astringent; 
a carminative, a dispeller of phlegm, a vermifuge, a 
sweetener of the breath, an ornament of the mouth, a 
remover of impurities, and a kindler of the flame of 
love! O friend! these thirteen properties of betel are 
hard to be met with, even in heaven!” 


Betelgeuse, oed tic (Astron.) A star of the first 


magnitude in the constel. Orion. 


Bethany, (bet a-.) [Heb. place of dates.] (Anc. 


Geog.) A village on the eastern slope of Mount Olivet, 
abt. 2 m. E.S.E. of Jerusalem, and on tlie road to Jeri- 
cho. It was the residence of Lazarus and his sisters 
Mary and Martha, and was often visited by Christ. It 
is now a poor village, called Aziriyeh, a name derives 
from Lazarus. 


wow village of W. Virginia, in Brooke co., 16 m 


N.E. of eeling. It is the scat of Bethany College, 
founded in 1841, by A. Campbell, the founder of the sect 
of Baptists called Disciples 


Bethel, (bi. [Heb., house of God.] (Anc. Geog.) 


An ancient town which Eusebius places 12 Roman m. 
N. of Jerusalem, near the road to Shechem. Its original 
name was Luz, but it was named B. by Jacob, who had 
there his memorable dream. It was identified by Dr. 
Robinson with the place now called Daitin, 20 m. from 
Jerusalem. 


pus James II. to France, fought under him in Ire- | Bethesda, (Be-her da.) [Heb., house of mercy.) (Script.) 


d, and was at the battle of the Boyne. After becom- 
ing naturalized in France, he commanded in Spain. 
and by the victory of Almanza, secured Valencia to 


Philip V. Killed at the siege of Philipsburg, 1124. | 


A pool at the sheep-gate of Jerusalem, built round with 

rches for the accommodation of the sick who sought 
benefit from the healing virtues of the water, and upon 
one of whom Christ performed the healing miracle 
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recorded by St. John (v. 2-9). It is now a dry basin or 
reservoir, 360 feet in length, outside the N. wall of the 
enclosure around the Temple Mount. 

Bethlehem, (beth'le-hem.’  (Meb., place of bread.) 
(Anc. Geog.) The place of che Namiviiy, a small town 
of Judah, 6 m. S. of Jerusalem, It was generally called 
B.-JudaA, to distinguish it from B. in Zebulun. It was 
also called £phratuh (the fruitful), and its inhabitants 
Ephrudes. It has now a pop. of abt. 2,000. Grecka, 
Armenians, and Turks. 


Beth'lehem, in /ennsylrania, a post-borough. 51 m. | 


N. of Philadelphin, on the Lehigh River. It was founded 
in 1741 by the Moravians, who have a tine church and 
important seminary here. 

Bethsaida, (beth dih.) [Hehb. place of fishing.) A 
city in Galilee, on the W. shore of the Lake of Genes- 
areth. It was the birthplace of the apostles Philip, 
Andrew, and Peter, and was often visited by Christ. — 
B. of Ganlonitia, was another place N. of the same lake, 
and E. of the Jordan. Near it, Christ fed the five 
thousand. It was rebuilt not long after the birth of 
Christ by the tetrarch Philip, and named ifés, 

Bethsham, ()'th'sluim,) or Sevruororis. (Heb. house 
of rest.) (Anc. Geog.) A city of the half-tribe of Ma- 
nassel,, 2 m. W. of the Jordan. The body of Saul was 
fastened to its wall by the Philistines (1 Sonuel xxxi. 
100. It is now à poor place called Busan, 24 in. S. of 
Tiberias. 

Bethshemesh, (-H. [Heb., house of the sun.] 
(Anc. Geog.) A sacerdotal city in the tribe of Jud chou 
the S. E. border of Dan. It is probably the modern 
Ain-shems, a miserable place 15 m. W. of Jerusslem. 

Bethune, (0a! hon, ) a fortified town of France, dep. 
Pasale-Calais, on a rock at the foot of which is the 
Brette, 18 in. N.N. W. of Arras. Pop. 8.611. 

Beton, (ba- ang.) [Fr.] (Engineering.) A strong hy- 
draulie cement composed of hydraulic mortar (that is, 
mortar mile from limestone, containing from 20 to 30 
per cent. of silicate of alumina), and angular fragments 
of stone. 

Beton y, (b, T- ne.) (Bot.) See Stacnys. 

Betulacete. (5-452). (Bol) An O. of plants, all. 
Amentales, The typical gen. Betul« contains the Birch, 
a hardy tree inhabiting the north of Europe, Asia, and 
America, The Common Birch ( Betala (ba) is valuable 
for ita capability of resisting extremes of both heat and 
cold; its timber is chietly employed for fire-wood; and 
its bark is extremely durable. ‘The empyreninatic oil 
of the birch is used in preparing Russian leather, to 
which it gives its peculiar odor. The American Birch 
(B. lenta) produces a hard heavy timber, much used by 
cabinet-makers. The bark of the Paper Birch B. pipi- 
racet) is employed by the North American Tudians for 
& variety of useful purposes: among others to form ea- 
noes. The bark of the Black Birch : B. nigra) yiebls A 
resinous substance kuown as betalene, or Birch Cam- 
phor, See ALNUS. 

Beudantiue, (54'dan-tin.) [After Francois Sulpice 
Bevupant,a French mineralogist, h. 1787 ; p. 1850.) (Ma) 
A hydrous silicate of lead and peroxide of iron with 
phosphate of peroxide of iron, occurring in small black 
and brown rhombohedrons, 

Beust,. FRIEDRICH FERDINAND, BARON. von, (boósf,) an 
eminent German statesman, B. at Dresden, 18509. Ie 
was made minister of Foreign Affairs in Saxony, 1849, 
and, a.ter the war between Austria and Prussia, he was 
appointed Minister of the H msehold by the Emperor 
of Austria, Nov. 14, 1866, and President of the Council, 
Feb. 4, 1867. Since that tine, the Emperor of Austria, 
acting under Baron von Beust's advice, has made great 
concessions to Hungary, aud accomplished important 
reforms in the administration of the empire. D. 1888. 

Bevel, (r.) [L. bivius, having two ways.) (Arch.) 
An instrument for taking angles. — Also. an instrument 
much used by joiners and masons for making particular 
angles on wood or stone. — A Bevel angle is an angle 
which is neither a right angle nor half a right angle. 

Bev'el-genr. Hech.) A kind of wheel-work, in which 
the teeth are raised on a surface inclined to the plane 
of the wheel. Such gear is employed when it is desired 
to communicate motion in an angular direction. 

Beverley. (bà v'ur-le,) a town of England, C. of E. Rid- 
ing, co. York, 8 m. N.N. W. ot Hull. Its minster, founded 
about 900 A. D., is a fine specimen of the Perpendicular 
Gothic. Pop. 10,226. 

Beverley, (bév'ur-le) in Massachusetts, a town of Essex 
co., on an arm of Ann Harbor, connecting with Salem 
by a bridge. 16 m. N. N. E. of Boston. 

In New Jersey, a borongh of Burlington co., on the 
Delaware, 15 m. above Philadelphin. 

Bexar, (Ox dr,) a S. co. of Teras, mostly covered with 
prairies; area, 9,000 aq. m.; C. San Antonio. 

Bey, (bd.) [Turk. beg.] In Turkish and Tartar. coun- 
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tries, a title of honor indifferently applied as a anffix to 
the names of certain persons of rank or official position, 
Beyrout. or BEIROCT, (hi-root'.) [Anc. Berytus.] A 
furtified seaport, and the most flourishing commercial 
town of Syria, in proportion to ite size, lies on a bay of 
the Mediterranean, 57 m. W. N. W. of Damascus, of 
which city it is the port, and 9 m. S. of Cape Bevront, 
Which is in Lat. 329 60' N., Lon. 35? 26' E. Pup. 100,000, 
i Beznmnt, (be- ,in.) [From Byzantéium.] (Mon.) For- 
| merly, around, flat coin of pure gold, struck at Byzan- 


Qn Constantinople) It varied iu weight and iu value. 

— Ir.) A circle, er. 

. Beze.TitropongE pi, Haid.) the great French Protestant 
theologian and reformer, p, 15019, after holding the post 
of professor of Greek at Lausanne, settled at Geneva in 
1500, and thenceforward became the associate of Calvin 
till his death, and his successor as Professor of Theology 
and head of the Protestant party. lie took a leading 
part at the celebrated Colloquy of Poissy, attended the 
Prince de Condé during the civil war, and was ut the 
battle of Dreux. He was the author of several theologi- 
cal and historical works. D. 1605. 

Béziers, (as“ Li,) à city of France, dep. Herault, on 
the Orb, 38 m. SW, of Montpellier, It is the centre of 
a considerable trade in brandy und leather. Pop. 25,053. 

Bezonr, e- .) [Pers. büd-zehr.an antidote to poren 
A concretion consisting chiefly of bile and resin, founi 
in the etomach, intestines, Ac., of certain animals of 
the erder Ruminantia, to which were once falsely attri- 
buted wonderful medicinal properties. 

Bhamo, (607) the largest town of Burmah, next to 
its cap. and Rangoon, and the principal mart of its trade 
with China, on the Irrawaddy, 40 ni. W. of the Chinese 
frontier, and 180 N. N. E. of Ava. 17. 30,000, 

Bhawlpore, (haul-poor’, EU city of N. W. Hindostan, C. 
of an independent state ef same name. on a branch of 
the Ghara, 140 1n. N. W. of Bekanan, Pup. 28,000. 

Bhooj. (/,) a strongly fortified city of N. W. Hindos- 
tan, €. prov. of Cuteh z^ m. N. „f the Gulf of Cutch; 
Lat. 222 15 N., Lon. 69 52’ E. Manuf. Gold and silver 
goods. I. 20,000. 

Bhopaul. -poul a state of Hindostan., tributary to 
the British, mo-tly bet. Lat 22° 380 and 25v 50 N. and 
Lon. 77? nnd 7% E.: area, 7.772 sq.m. ‘The country is 
full of jungles, and the chief town is of the same name. 

Bhurtpoor, (bo rt-poorn,)j a town of Hindostan, C. of a 
protected state of same nume, pres, Beugul, 93 m. N. of 
Asra. Phop. 25,000. 

Bi, (%.) [L. bis, twice.] A prefix denoting two, twice, 
or double; as, bicarbonate of potash, a compound of 
potash with two atoms of carbonic acid; bilocular, twoe 
celled: bivalve, having two valves, &c. 

Biafra. (Bight of, (050a froh nninlet of the Atlan- 
tic, on the W. coast of Africa, between Capes Formosa 
and Lopez, within Lon. 0? and 10° E, and containing 
the islands of Fernando Po, Prince, and St. Thomas. 

Bialystok, . .) a fortified town of European 
Russin, cap. of a prov. of same name, on the Bialy, an 
atlluent of the Narew, 45 m. S. W. of Grodno; Lat. 539 
T 350" N., Lon. 2.0 15“ E. Pep. 14,200. 

Biard, (kenir) AvavsrE Francors, a French painter, B. 
at Lyon, 1800; chiefly successtul in the delineation of 
genre und burlesque groupings, Among his best worka 
are: Arable orerial en by the Simoom in the Desert; Oda- 
lisque of Smyrna; and A Ball on Board an English Core 
c tte. 

Bias, (5i'C4,) one of the seven sages of Greece, and a na- 
tive of Priene, in Jopin, was celebrated for his practical 
knowledge and strict regard to justice. He flourished 
abt. B. €. 050, and b. at à very advanced age. 

Bibnsic, (res.) (em.) Designating acida which 
demand tico equivalents of a protoxide of a base to form 
a neutral salt, as in malic acid, 

Bible, (5i) (From Gr. Lillie. a book; The Book, by 
pre-eminence.] A name given to the Racred writings 
of the Jews and Christians, found used for the first time 
in the Sth cent. by St. Chrysostom, The Old Testament 
consists of the five books called the Pentatench, and 
the Historical, Poetical, and Prophetic books ; the New 
Testament of the four Gospels, the Acts, the Epistles, 
and Revelations. The earliest version of the Bible 
is a Greek translation called the Septuagint, and from 

| this other translations have been mace. The Bible was 

| first printed in English in 1555. 

| Bibliography, (bib-leja'rah-fe.) [From Gr. bBloa, 2 
book, and grapho, I write.) The Knowledge of books 
as to their various editions, time of being printed, and 
other information teuding to illustrate the history of 


literature. 
; Bibtiology. (% -e.) [Gr. biblion, a book, and logos, 

Mene Biblical learning. Sometimes a treatise on 
Biblical literature, doctrine, or theology. 


Bibliotheca, (lib-leothe'kuh.) From Ge. biblos 9 
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book, and tithemt, I pies] Literally, a lib or book- 
depository. In matters of literature, it signifies a trea- 
tise giving an account of all the writers on a certain 
subject; thus we have B. of Theology, Law, Philoso- 
phy, £c. There are likewise universal B., which treat 
indifferently of books of all kinds. 

Biecallose, (bi-kil'lüs.) [From Lat. bis, and callus, firm 
flesh.] (Bot) Denoting a plant, or member of a plant, 

resenting two small callosities or protuberances. 

Bicarbonate, (bi-kir'bon-àt.) [Iii ſor bis, and carbo- 
nate.) (Chem.) A carbonate comprising two equiva- 
lents of carbonic acid to one of base. 

Bice, Bise, (bis) [Etymol. uncertain.) (Punt) A 
light-blue pigment, prepared from smalt. It works 
tolerably well, but inclines a little to sandy, and there- 
fore requires good grinding. Next to ultramarine, 
which is too dear for general use, it is the best of all 
the blues. 

Biceps, (5i's2ps.) [From L. bis, and caput, head.] (Anat.) 
The name of two muscles of the upper part of the hu- 
man body, which, rising by two narrow tendons from 
divergent parts of the shoulder-blade, enter one into 
each radius of the fore-arm, thus forming its principal 
flexor. It is also the name of corresponding muscles 
in the thighs. 

Bichat, MARIE FRANÇOIS Xavier, (bee’shah,) an emi- 
nent French physiologist, B. 1771; D. 1802. His t 
work is the Anatomie Générale appliquée à la Physi- 

ie et d la Médecine (1801). 

Bichloride of Gold. This chemical compound is 
announced as a cure for the alcohol habit, and strong 
claims are made of its successful employment in the 
reform of confirmed drunkards. These claims, how- 
ever, are held in doubt, and need substantiation. 

Bicuspid, (-küspid.) [From L. bis, and cuspis, a 
point.] (Anat.) Applied to a part which has two cusps, 
er pointed portions, as the . valve between the left 
auricle and ventricle. The term is also applied to a 
tooth with two points. 

Bicycle, n. A two-wheeled machine, driven by the 
feet working on a crank attached to the front wheel, 
the rider sitting astride a small saddle. The original 
bicycle, invented iu France early in the century, was 
propelled by pushing the feet against the ground. 
The modern bicycle was at first made with one large 
and one small wheel, but the safety bicycle, now uni- 
versally adopted, has both wheels about the same size. 
It has grown immensely in favor, both in the U. S. and 
Europe, and riders have attained great speed and 
ridden great distances, some claiming as much as 10, 
000 wiles in a single season. 

Biennial, radere (L. biennis, of two years, dura- 
tion.] (Bot.) Applied to plants which grow one year 
and flower the next, after which they perish; they only 
differ from annuals in requiring a longer period to fruit 
in. Most biennials, if sown early in the spring, will 
flower in the autumn, and then perish, thus actually 
8 annuals. 

Bien ville, (be-dng’vil,) a N. W. parish of Louisiana, b. 
W. by Lake Bistineau. Its surface is thickly wooded. 


C. Sparta. 

Bifarious, (bi-f/a're-üs.) [From L. bifarius.] (Bot.) 
Arranged in two vertical ranks or rows, as certain flow- 
ers and ovules, 

Bigamy, (big'a-me.) 18 L. bis, twice, and Gr. gamos, 
marriage.] (Law.) 1e wilfully contracting a second 
marriage, when the contracting party knows that the 
first is still existing. It is a felony ; and the second 
marriage is absolutely void. When the man has more 
than two wives, or the woman more than two hus- 
bands, living at the same time, the party is said to have 
committed polygamy; but the name of B. is more fre- 

uently p to this offence in legal proceedings. 

Big Beth el, a vill. of York co., Virginia, abt. 10 m. 
N.W. of Fortress Monroe. On June 10, 1861, an engage- 
ment occurred at this place between Union troops be- 
longing to Gen. Butler's command, and a force of Con 
federates, in which the former were defeated. 

Big Black River, in Mississippi, rises in Choctaw 
co., and after a S.W. course of abt. 200 m., empties into 
the Mississippi at Grand Gulf. On May 7, 1863, the 
Confederate works commanding the river were taken 
by Gen. McClernand’s Union troops, after a severe en- 


ment. 

Bigeminate, (bi-jém’in-dt.) [L. bis, and gemino, I 
double. ] ( Bot.) Two-forked or twice-paired ; — said of 
a decompound leaf having a forked petiole, with several 
leaflets at the end of each division. 

Big'ener. [L. bis, and gener, a son-in-law.) (Bot.) A 
hybrid between two plants of different genera. 

Bight, Sao begs buyt, a bending.] ( Naut.) The double 
part of a folded rope, as distinguished from its ends. — 


(Geog.) A small bay or basin; as, the Bight of Biafra. 
8 
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pe Aah The inner bend of the chambrel of a horse, 

and the bend of the fore-knees. — Bailey. 

Bignoniacear, (big-non-e-a'seé.) [From Bignonia, the 
typical genus.] (Sot.) An O. of plants, all. Bignoniales, 
usually having a twining stem, large trumpet-shaped 
flowers (Fig.82),and a pot-like capsule with winged seeds, 


Fig. 82.—cH NESE TRUMPET-FLOWER (Bignonia grandifolia) 


Some of them are trees of considerable size, and furnish 
timber valuable in the countries where it is produced ; 
but the greater part are interesting only for the beauty 
of their flowers, in which respect this order yields to no 
other; indeed the Bignonias are probably the handsom- 
est twining plants known. 

PER e (big-no-ni'ah-leez.) (Bot) An all. of 
plants, sub-class Peryginous Exogens, having dichlamy- 
deous, monopetalous, unsymmetrical flowers ; fruit cap- 
sular or berried, with its carpels quite consolidated ; 
placentæ axile, or parietal, or free central; embryo with 
little or no albumen. 

Bigot, (big'ot.) (Fr.] A person who is obstinately and 
unreasonably wedded to a particular practice or opinion; 
or one who is illiberally attached to any form or system 
of belief. 

Bijoutry, (bé-zhoo'tre.)) [Fr. bijouterie.) Gems, jewelry, 
or ornaments of taste and value. 

Bijugate, (j4/gi.) Bijugous, (jü'güs.) [L. bis, 
and jugum, a yoke.] (Bot.) Composed of two pairs of 
anything, as in leaves pinnated with two pairs of leaflets. 

| Bilabiate, (-ló'be-it.) [L. bis, and labium, a lip.] (Bot.) 
'Two-lipped ; an epithet for the corolla and perianth. 

Bilamellate, (-Lim'el-lát.) ¶ L. bis, and lamella, a plate.] 
( Bot.) Denoting a part bearing two vertical plates; ora 

art divided longitudinally into two lamine or plates. 

Bilateral, Cure e) [L. bis, and latus, lateris, a side.] 
Two-sided; thus, in Law, a bilateral contract is one in 
which the two contracting parties are equally bound to 
fulfil reciprocal obligations towards cach other. 

Bilbad, (bibow,) a city and pp. port of the N. of Spain, 
C. of p. Biscay, on the Ibaizabal or Nervion, 6 m. from 
its mouth at Portugalete, and 28 m. N. of Vittoria; Lat. 
43° 14' 3" N., Lon. 2° 56' 5" W. It is enclosed by lofty 
mountains, and is a fine and prosperous place. Pop. 
19,886, 

Bilberry, (bil/ber-re.) (Bot.) See VACCINIUM. 

Bile, (bil.) [L. bilis.] ( Physiol.) A yellowish-green fluid, 
secreted by the liver, part of which is accumulated in 
the gall-bladder, and the rest is conveyed through a 
canal into the duodenum, where it helps to convert the 
chyme into chyle. The B. is properly of two kinds, 
which are distinguished by the names of cystic and 
hepatic. The hepetic B. is thin, almost insipid, and 
scarcely colored; the cystic B. is thicker, more colored, 
and very bitter. The use of the B. is to attenuate the 
chyle, to mix the oleaginous parts of the blood with 
the aqueous, to stimulate the intestines, and in part to 
change the acid of the chyle. The B. consists essen- 
tially of a solution of two salts, known as glycocholate 
and taurocholate of soda. Both glycocholic and taurocholic 
acids are resinous, and do not neutralize the alkali, so 
that the B. has a strong alkaline character. 

Bilge, (bilj.) [A. S. belg, or big, a bulging.) (-Naut.) The 
bottom of a ship's floor-tim bers, or the width of the part 
she rests upon when on the ground.—Bilge-water is the 
water which accumulates on her floor below the level 
of the pump-well. — Bilge-pumps, or burr-pumps, appa- 
ratus which carry off the bilge-water. 

Bil'iary €al'culi. ae See GALL-STONE. 

Biliary Ducts, (-düktz.) ( p.) [L. ductus, a conduct- 
ing. em siol.) Small canals which carry the bileout of 
thc liver into the hepatic duct, which is formed by the 
blending of these canals into one trunk. 

Bill, (bil.) [A. S. bile.) (Zodl.) The beak or hard 
horny mouth of a bird, consisting of two mandibles. 
There is no appearance of lips either in the upper «t 
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lower jaw, and they are not furnished with teeth. A 
portion of tlie bill at the base of the upper mandible ia 
covered with a membrane, which is called the eere. i 
The nostrils of a bird are usually situated in the cere, ! 
but in some cases they are placed so tar forward as 
hardly to be observable, — [A. S. ble.) (m.) An ac- l 
count of goods sold, with their prices and total cost. — 
Bill af Ecchange. See EXCHANGE. — Bill of Adventure, 
See ADVENTURE, — Bill of Enty. A written schedule of 
goods entered at the custom-house, Whether imported ! 
or intended for exportation. — 43H of Lading, A written 
account of goods shipped by any person on board of a 
vessel, signed by the master of such vessel, who ac- 
knowledges the receipt of the goods, and promises to | 


deliver them safe at the place to whieh they are ad- 


dressed, on payment of a certain: freight. — 7.) In 


legislation, a bill is an instrument drawn up by any: 


member, and presented to the congress, parlament, or 
diet cus the case may beo for its approbation or rejec- 
tion: —should it be passed. in law, it then becomes an 
Ale of (Congress, &c. — Eng. Hito The Bal of Rohs is 


the declaration drawn up by the two houses of the 


English Parliament to William, Prince of Orange, Feb. 
13, 108, on his accession to the throne as Wiliium TEE, 
stating what acts of James IL, the deposed soverign, 


Were illegal, and asserting the rights, liberties, and | 


privileges of the people. 
Billet, “,, //.) [Fr.] (Arch) A moulding consisting of 
a torus ornamented by alternate. chequers, like a stafi 


ey 
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Fig. $3. — Ell. II. r. 


cut into short lengths, and disposed. horizontally or 
around a moulding. 
Bill!-ti«h. (Zol) See KRCOMBRERESOCID Æ. 
Billinrds, (hilyerds) ipl) Fr. bilard, trom L. pilum, 


n all.] (Ges) A well-known game played on a rec- 


tangular table, made of slate or marble, and covered 
With green. eloth, bordered by elastic cushions, and 
generally abt. 12 feet . It is played wit ivory balls 
impelled by a mace or eue Fr. gueur), which ave driven 
into holes, called. pockets, placed at the sides or angles 
of the table. The came varies in dierent eountries, 
In the U. States, it is usually played with 4 balls; in 
France, with 3 only, and on à board without pockets. 

Billion, %% Yun.) [Fr.; a contraction of ^is deuble, 
and oaitlion.]. GNumer.) According to the French sys- 
tem of notation current in the U. States, a terni de- 
neting a thousand millions o Loo ace 00905: in Enziand 
it siznifies a million millions . 000,000 0000005, 


Billiton, an island of the Dutch F. Indies, interme- | 


diate between Sulnatra and Borneo: bat. 27? 12 8, Lon. 
lus? 77 E. Area, 1,014 7 4. m. S. (N. 

Bilobate, Bilobed. (% “// % /. fL. hrs, and Gr. 
lobos, a lobe.) (Bot) Indicating division into two lobes 
or obtuse processes, 

Bilocular, (5;-JoL'ü-LIr.) L. bre, and loculus, shell] 
Cot.) Two-celled, as certain periearps. 

Bilston, (% st,.) a town of England. co. Stafford. 3 m. 
S. E. of Wolverhampton. It has immense manufactures 
of iron and tin-plate goods, nails, wire, &. Jop. 27.51. 

Bima, eme.) a seaport-town of the Dutch E. Indies, 
C. of state of same name, in the island of Sumbawa, on 
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a bay of its N. coast, 100 m. E. of Sumbawa. It is the 
residence of the sultan, and of a Dutch agent. Jop. of 


the State, 45.000, 

Bimana, -M L. his. and manua, hand.] (Zool) 
A name given by Cuvier to the first or highest order 
of maminifers, having only one gen, and species — man. 

Binary. ^/'ii-re.) [I. binus — bis, two.] Twofeld,— 
B. Arithnisti, is that in which two figures or charac- 
ters, viz., Land 0 only are used: the cipher multiply— 
ing everything by 2, as in the common arithmetic by 
10; thus 1 is 1, 10 i32, 11 is 3, 100 is 4, 1000 is 8, and so 
on; it is founded on the same principles aa ordinary 
arithmetic, and was invented by Leibnitz, who asserts 
that it is more expeditious than common arithmetic in 
discovering the properties of numbers, and in extensive 
tabular calculations. — ter.; B. Stors are two stars 
revolving about each other in recular orbits, as distin- 
guished from double stars which may be only opticaliy 
Bo. Upwards of a hundred B. S. have already been dis- 
covered, 

Binate, (bndl) L. bis, and natus, born.] (Bot.) Grow- 
19 in pairs, as seen sometimes in the segments of 
ven, 
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Bind rabund. (n“ irie, nd,) a town of Hindostan, 
on the Jumua, 35 miles N. N. W. of Agra. It is held ip 
great. veneration by tlie Hiudoos, as having been the 
residence of the god Krishna during his youth. Fup. 
USO, 

Rind’ weed. (Bot) See Cosvorvvraces. 

Binghamton, iu New York, a city, C. of Broome 
coat the Junction of the Chenango and Susquehanna 
rivers, 225 m. X. W. of New York city. It is a place of 
extensive trade in grain and lumber. 

Binnacle, (6inni-^L) (Formerly written BiTTACLE.) 
[From L. Lat. Acbitacufum, à pilots room.) (Naut) A 
wooden case containing the steering-compase on board 
hip. It is fixed near the tiller or wheel, and is lighted 
at night. 

Binocle, %.) TL. bima, double, and ocnlis, exe.] 
(Opt) A dioptric telescope, by which objects are 
viewed by both eyes at one time. Opera-klasses are 
ceinmoeniy made in this form. (Sometimes termed 
binis ular tel wept.) 

Binoc'ular Microscope. (Op.) An instrument 
with a tube for each eye, employed to obtain stereo- 
scopie views of magnified objects, 

Binomial, (^i-nó me~il.) (L. bis, twice, and nomen, a 
name.) (Jatha An algebraic term for any quantity 
consisting of two names or tertius, connected together 
by the mgn + or —. Thus a+ bands + 3 are bino- 
nists, one consisting of the sum, and the other of the 
ditlerenee of two quantities, 

Bintang, (heen tog: an island of the Dutch E. Indica, 
Lat. 1 5“ N., Lon. lot 2% E., 40 m. S. E. of Singapore; 
area, 600 eq. m. Pop. 13,000, 

Biobio. -h.) a river of S. America, in Chili, rising 
in the Andes, and flowing generally W.N.W., talls in tlie 
Pacific at Concepcion, Length <00 m. 

Biography, -%“ re.) (ir. bios, life, and grapha, 
] writes, (Lito The story of an individuals life. When 
written by himself it is an autobiography, (Gr. avos, 
himself.) i 

Biology., (hi-0l'oe) TGr. bios, and legos, a discourse.] 

That branch of scientifie inquiry which is concerned 

with the nature and relation ot living bodies The dis- 

covery of the laws by which the beings of the orgauic 
world are governed i8 the object in view. 

: Biot, Jeans Baptiste, (deo. an eminent French astron- 
omer, optician, and natural philosopher, B. at Paris, 

774. He is especially celebrated as the discoverer of 
the circular polarization of licht. D. 1562. 

Bipartite. %% it. (From L. bis, twice. nnd partitus, 

00 divided.) (f.) Divided into two corresponding parts. 

Bi ped. (6cped) [L. be, and pes, pedis, a foot.) An 
animal possessing two feet: — preeminently, man. 

Bipinnnte. (-pin'ndt) (L. bis, and Eng. pinnate.] 
(Beta Doubly pinnate, as in Fumarta officinalis. 

Birch. (larch (Beta Sce BETULACE F. 

Bird-catehing Spider. (Z. See Myaate, 

, Birdlime,(ónrdiun.) (AS) A plutinous substance, 
nade of the bark of holly, which is spread on the 
branches of trees to catch birds. 

Bird-of- Paradise, (-pir'a-«tiz) (Zell) See PARA- 
DIARIO, 

: Bird -pepper. (Bol) See Capsicum. 

| Birds. %%.) [A. S.] (Zool) A class of animals com- 
prising all oviparous vertebrates which are clothed with 
feathers, furnished with a bill. and organized for flight. 
They have warm blood, nnd a complete double circula- 
tion. They are all bipeds; the body is inclined before 
their feet, the thighs are directed forward, and the toes 
elongated, forming a broad supporting base. The head 
and neck are more or less prolonged, the latter very 
flexible, und generally containing twelve or more verte- 
bre. The posterior extremities present five principal 
modifications, affording characters which distinguish 
five primary orders (Fig. 81). In the first order the foot 
(a has three tees before und one behind, all armed with 
long, strong, crooked, and more or less retractile 
talons, adapted to seize and lacerate a living prey: this 
structure is associated with a strong, curved, sharp- 
edged and sharp-pointed beak, often armed with a 
Jateral tooth; a very muscular body, and capability of 
rapid and long-continned tlicht. This order is termed 
Jéaptores or ,I. The second type of foot presenta 
three toes before and one behind, and placed on the 
sanie. level : slender, flexible, of moderate length, and 
provided with long, pointed, and slightly curved claws, 
The two external toes are united by a very short mem- 
brane. A foot so constructed ib) is especially adapted 
for the delicate operations of nest-building, and for 
grasping and perching among the slender branches of 
trees ; hence the order so characterized has Leen termed 
Insessorrs, and, from including the smaller tribes of 
birds, Posseres.. In the third type of foot (c) the hinder 
toe is raised above the level of the three anterior opes; 
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this lessens rd rt of perching: but the other toes to bake.] (Nau) A kind of hard, dry, unfermented 
ght, and terininated by robust obtuse bread, used on shipboard; — otherwise termed sea-bisctit 
claws, adapted for scratching or hard-tack. Cabin-bread is à superior kind of the same 
i article. — (Ceramics) A term given to porcelain and 
earthenware, after t has been baked in the oven, and 
before it receives the glaze; — in this state it absorbs 
; water. —( Sculpt.) A kind of baked but unglazed por- 
order 80 haracterized is 2 175 ona of which groups of miniature statuary are 
: made. 
Bishop, (bish ip.) [A.8. biscop.] (Eccl. Hist.) A pre- 
late, or person consecrated for the spiritual government 
of a certain district called a see oT diocese. His distinct 
office consists in the power of ordination, confirmation, 
and consecration, none of which ceremonies may 
performed by an inferior clergyman. The clergy of & 
diocese are subjected also to the ecclesiastical authority 
of their bishop, who alone institutes to benefices, licenses 
curates, and has considerable discretionary power in 
requiring the residence of his clergy on their cures, 
and in guperintending the discharge of their duties in 
them. In early times the B. was generally elected by 
his clergy and laity, a8 it is still the case in several 
Christian denominations. In the Middlo Ages, the 
Pope assumed in most cases the absolute nomination 


by elongating the bones of the 


aquatic plants; sometimes 


the toes are united by inter- j of bishops, which claim has been given up in later times 
vening webs (e); the legs are Fig. S4. in many Catholic countries, where the king or clergy 
behind the centre of TYPES OF BIRDS’ FEET. have recommended, and the Pope only ratifies, the ap- 


equilibrium ; the body i8 pro- pointment. 

tected by a dense covering of feathers, and a thick niemarck-Schünhausen, Kin Or Pen 
down next the skin; and the whole organization is es- biz -mdrk-shoon-how 20 .) one of the greatest statesmen 
pecially adapted for aquatic life. Hence the order i3} of this century, h. in Brandenburg, 1813. After studying 


rmed law at the universities of Gottingen and Berlin, B. fill 

Bird's-eye: (Bot) See PRIMULA- important diplomatic positions, and was nominated 
rd's'-foot- ( Dot.) 88 Edible Birds’ prime minister of Prussia in 1862. His reactionary 
Bird’s’-nest- (Bot.) See MONOTROPA. || e Birds | policy gave great offence to, and provoked man colli- 


Nests. (Cookery-) The nest of the Hirundo esculenta, OT | gions with, the Liberal party ; and, ere long, he dis- 
Indian swallow, a delicacy used by the Chinese in soup*.| solved the Representative Chamber, and declared that 
Vast numbers of these pirds are seen on the gea-coasts | the ministry would act independent of popular suffrage. 
of China, at certain seasons of the year; they leave the| B. instigated the war against Denmark, in 1864, which 
inland country at their breeding time, to build in the | resulted in the acquisition of the &chleswig-Holstein 
rocks on the coast. The nests are of an hemispherical duchies by Prussia. The rivalry which had long existed 
figure, of the size of a goon egg, and in substance | between Austria and Prussia as the lending German 
much resemble isinglass. They are esteemed a great| powers, was terminated by the latter kingdom seceding 

high price. 2 from the Bund in 1866, and forming an alliance with 

Bird's-tongue. (-tiing’-) ( Bot.) See ORNITHOGLOSSUM.| Italy against Austria. War was declared in June, and 
Biren, (bre) See ANNA IVANOWNA- the result of a six weeks’ campaign was the exclusion 
Birkenhead, (bur kn-héd,) & prosperous seaport and of Austria from German councils and interests. B. next 
borough of England, co. Chester, on the Mersey, IM- set about annexing the smaller states of Hanover, 
mediately opposite Liverpool. There arm extensive | Jesse, &c., and succeeded in negotiating u secret treaty, 
docks, shipbuilding is carried on largely. P 100,000. in Aug., 1866, with the S. German powers, by virtue of 

$ . Pop. 25,000. | which their armies were placed under control of the 

Birmingham. (bür'ming-luim.) a large manufactur- king of Prussia. In 1867, B. was made chancellor of 
ps 3 the German Confederation, and, in 1870, brought about" 
wick, and 100 N.W. of London. This town is the] a coalition of the German powers against France, in 


“ metropolis" of the iron and hardware trader, manu-| consequence of a declaration of war having been de- 
facturing almost every variety of metallic wares. Pop.| clared by Napoleon III. against Prussia, on account of 
510,000. her interference in the succession to the Spanish crown. 


Birmingham. in Pennsylvania, 9 borough of Alle-| The German armies crossed the Rhine in Aug., and, 
ghany Co. On the Monongahela river. It has extensive) after defeating the French in several obstinately fought 
manuf. of glass and iron-ware. be battleg, compelled the capítulation of the French em- 
Biron. ARMAND DE GONTAUT, BARON DE, ( rawng,) eror with his army at Sedan, and ultimately besieged 
marshal of France, p. abt. 1524, took a prominent part boris, which city capitulated in the early part of 1871. 
in the civil war between the Huguenots and Catholics. | For his services in the successful. carrying out of this 
Henri IV. in his campaigns, and was killed at] war, which resulted in the elevation of his master, 
the siege of Epernay, 1502. — His son, CHARLES DE GON-| William I., to the imperial crown of Germany, B. was 
Aar, DUKE DE Raf the abt. 1562, served with distinc- | created a Prince of the Empire in May, 1871. On March 
18, 1890, he was deprived of nis official positions in 
the Empire by William I! and was succeeded 
sin: e tien he has not held office 


France in 1592, and dy rane two egg ere Ow- 
ing to his continued intrigues with the Spanis court LOC 
ee the Duke of Savoy against Henri IV., be was tried General Von Capri“! 


and beheaded in 1602. Bismuth, (hizmuth.) (Chem.) One of the metals, of 
Bis, (bis) I. twice or double. ( Philol.) Therootof| ^ reddish or yellowish-white color. and a crystalline 
the P x i or bin- — (Mus.) term placed over pas- gtructure ; discovered by the Gerinan mineralogist 


having dots tfixed to one bar, and refixed to Agricola in 1520. It is moderately hard, and 80 brittle 
e following bar, indicating that the intervening passage that it not only breaks into pieces under the strokes of 
is to be played twice over. the hammer, but may even be beat into powder. It 
Biscay- ( bis kai,) & mountainous P. in the N. of Spain, melts at about 500° y. When strongly heated, it vola- 
b. N. by the Atlantic. It is one of the three divisions tilizes, and ata higher temperature burns with a blue 
of the Basque provinces. C. Bilbad. Pop. 116,636.—The flame. B. is more commonly found in a native state 
Bay of B. is a vast bay or gulf formed by the Atlantic | than any other metal. Mos metallic substances unite 
and extending between Quessant Island, on the w.| with bismuth, and are rendered by it more fusible than 
coast of France, and Cape Ortegal, on the N. coast of before; hence it is used in making solder, printers 
Spain. It receives the waters of the Loire, Charente, types, pewter, &c. An alloy of 8 parts of B., 5 of lead, 
Gironde, and Adour. Its N. and S. coasts are bold and] ands of tin, melts below the temperature of boiling- 
os but on the E. from the mouth of the Gironde to] water, and is known as fusible metal. Sp. Er. 9:83; Sym 


sues our, the coast is composed of sand dunes, and in- bol Bi. 

terrupted by numerous lagoons. Bison, (bi’sn.) (Zodl.) See Bos. 

pisces!i®; (be-sail’ya,) & fortified seaport-town of 8. Bisque, (bisk.) [Fr. (Fine Arts.) A kind of unglazed 

Italy, on the Adriatic, 21 m. WN. W. of Bari. Pop. white porcelain, in the modelling of statuary. — 

: 225 aed Cookery.) A soup made of several kinds of meat stewed 
— riller (bish r.) a town of Prussia, in together, 

Lx — 15 m. N. of Strasburg. Pop. 9,658. - Bissextile, (bie-sZks til.) {From L. bis, twice, and der- 

— Biacnuits (birit.) Ur.; from L. bis, and cwit, from cuiro, tus, sixth.] (Calendar.) Leap-year, & year hap 
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which the sun takes up in his course, besides the 365 resin, prepared by heating the resin in iron Vessels ; 

days allowed for it in other Years, According to the ivory ack made of calcined ivory, and used in minia- 
man method of counting the days of the months, the tures; Spanish black, made of burnt cork, and first used 

24th of Feb. was called Serto Calendas Martii (the sixth by the Spaniards, —( Hr.) B. is called sable, and is etn- 

day before the calends of March); and When the calen. blematic of Wisdom and prudence, 
r was corrected by Julius Cæsar, the day added every | Black-art. A name formerly given to Madre, q. t. 

4th year was inserted in Feb.; but to prevent interrup- | Black-berry, (t.) See Runvs, 

tion in the order of counting the days, the 24th of Feb, Blach’bird. (Zoal.) See IcrERID E. 

was taken twice, the inserted day being named “bis Black’bird, a N. E. co, of Nebraska, b. E. by the Mis- 

sexto Calendas Martii "(the 2d 6th day before the calends souri River ; pop. 31. 

of March). As the year does not consist of quite 6 hours Black-bonnet. (Zul.) A name of the bird Reed- 

more than 365 days, adding a whole day erery 4th year Bunting. See PLECTROPHANES. 

would gradually cause another error, like that removed | Black. ryony. (Bot.) See Tauts. 

th ] Blackburn, ( Nak’ bürn, j an important manufacturing 

town of England, co. of Lancaster, 22 m. N. N W. of 
Manchester, About $20,000 00) worth of cotton goods 
are annually fabricated here, Pop. 63,126, 
ack-cap. (Zoél.) The Sylvia atricapilla, a smal 
European song-bird ( Fig. 
85) of the fam. Sylvicolidæ, 
also called the mock-night- 
ingale, from the sw eetness 
and fulness of its notes, 
The crown of the head, in 
the male, is black. 

Black’-cattle, (Ad.) 
Bovine Cattle fed for 
slaughter, — in contradis- — 
tinction to dairy-cattle, 
lack-cock, and 


are divisible by 4, are leap-years, Thus 1900 is not a 
ben Hear: since 19 is not divisible by 4; but 2000 will 
be a leap-year, since 20 is so divisible, 

Bistoury, (bis'tu-re,) [Fr. bistouri.] (Surg.) A small 
knife of various forms, according to the purpose for 
which it is intended. 

Bistort, bis'tort.) (Eob) See PoLraoxvy. 

Fr., from bis, fem. bise, brown.] 
(Paint.) A brown pigment Prepared from the soot of 
wood, especially the roots of beech. It retains a strong 
Pyroligneous aroma, is of a Wax-like and perfectly dur- 
able lustre, and ofa citrine-brown color. 

Biternate, (-r'nat.) ( Bot.) Designating a ternate 
leaf whose leaflets become themselves ternate, as in 

ia l 


ma 
Bithynia, (bi-thin’e-a,) (Anc. Geog.) An ancient coun- 
try of Asia Minor, on the Euxine Sea and the Propon- 
tis; b. W. by Mysia, S. E. by Phrygia and Galatia, and 
E. by Paphlagonia, It was colonized by the Thracians, 
It was Subdued by Croesus of Lydia, 560 p. C., and soon 
after fell under the Persian dominion. In abt. 440 or 
430 n.c., it became again an independent kingdom, with 
Nicomedia for its capital. Its last king, Nicomedes 
III., made the Romans his heirs, and B. became a p. 
of the empire, n. c. 74. 
Bitonto, (be-tón'to,) a town of 8. Italy, 10 m. W.S.W. 
of Bari. op. 26,643, 
Bitter-cress, (bit’tr-krés,) (Bot.) See CARDAMINE. 
Bittern, (bit'turn, (Zodl.) See ARDEIng, 
Bitters, (bit'tèrz.) ( pL.) ( Med.) Preparations from 
Plants con taining bitter Principles, as gentian, quassia, 
aloes, Wild-cherry, &c. 


— 
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Fig. 85. — BLACK-CAp, 


lack-copper, (Min.) 
See M ELACONITE, 
Black-currant. (Bot.) Rires. 
Black Death, (-d/th.) (Hist) A pestilence Which 
in the 14th cent. swept any one-quarter of the pop. of 
the Old World Within 4 Years (1347-1350), Altogether it 


reaking out of black spots over the body, it received 
the above name, 
Black-drop. (Med.) A preparation of opium, said te, 
a solution of opium in verjuice, 
lack’feet, a powerful, warlike, and Predatory trib 
of Indians, inhabiting à tract of country between the 
Missouri river and the Rocky Mountains. 


Black-fly, (Zodl.) Sen CHRYSOMELIDE, 

Black Forest. (Ger. Schwarzwald] A mountainous 
region of S. W. Germany, in the E£rand-duchy of Baden, 
and the W, of Würtemberg, between Lat. 47° 30' and 
49° 30' N., and Lon. 7° 40/ and 9° E., separating the 
basins of the Rhine and Neckar. It is remarkable for 
its extensive forests, and its mines of silver, copper, 
zinc, lead, and iron ; in many places it is 3,700 ft. above 
the sea, and the Feldberg, 4,675 ft. high, is the loftiest 
mountain in W. Germany. The Danube, Neckar, Murg, 
Elz, &€., rise in this region, 

Blae Hawk. a NE. central co, of Jowa ; area, 576 


Bit'ter-veteh, (ec. (Bot. ) See ORonvs, 
Bit'ter- Wood. (Bot.) See XYLOPIA, 
Bitumen, (be-tū'men.) [Lat., from Gr. pitta, pitch.] 
(Min.) A combustible mineral, which is greasy to the 
touch, and if ignited emits a strong odor. True . dis- 
closes no trace of organic structure, but it was proba- 
bly obtained from coal-deposits by the action of subter- 
ranean heat. Asphaltuia jx a desiccated form of B., and 
mineral caoutchouc, or clastic B., is another. Mineral tar 
is soft B. and the liquids Petroleum and naphtha are eg- 
sentially the same substance, except that the former 
is rather more inspissated than the latter, 
Bituminons Coal, (be-tü^me-nizs.) ( Min.) The term 
usually applied to coal which burns with a Smoky 
flame, thus occupying a place between Lignite on the 


Black Hills, in Dakota, a range rising near the 
Missouri river in abt, 479 N. Lat. and 103° W. Lon., 
andl ending in the spurs of the Rocky Mountains in abt, 
43? N. Lat. Harney's Peak, nearly 8,000 ft. above sea- 

i i ks. 


Blacking, (Ha,) a paste or liquid for imparting 
a lustrous black to shoe-leather: it consists chiefly of 
bone-black, Sugar or Molasses, sperm oil, oi] of vitrioi, 
and strong vinegar, 

Blnck-lendg. See PLUMBAGO. 

Black’-mail, (Ci) [Gael]. mael, rent, from an old 
kind of small money called matlle.] (Hist.) A certain 
tribute of money, corn, or cattle, formerly paid, in the 
N. of England, to authorized Persons connected with 
the Border INOSS-troopers or reivers, so as to be protected 
by them from Pillage. Hence, the term is applied, in 
modern parlance, to any money illegally extorted from 
persons under threat of exposure of an alleged offence : 
It is also otherwise termed hush-money, 


Bi voune, (biv'o0-dk,) Fr.] (MiL) A night-guard, per- 
formed by an entire army, when there is any appre- 
hension of danger from the enemy ; it is also applied to 
à temporary encampment in the open air, in distinction 
from the more permanent one called cantonment, 
ixacer, (bix-ar’se-e, ) or FLACOURTIACE®, (Hot) An 

- Of plants, all. Violales, comprising small trees or 
shrubs with scattered apetalous or polypetalons petals 
and Stamens, and dotleg vr round-dotted lea ves. Biza 


orellana produces the substance called arnotto, q. v. Black Mon Ks. See BERNARDINES, 
Bixine, tem.) See ARNOTTO. Black Mountain, in N. Carolina, a range of abt. 
Bizerta, (be-zer'ta,) the most N. town of Africa, and a 20m. in extent, connecting with the Blue M ountains 


fortified Seaport of Tunis, 38 m. N.W. of Tunis. Though and culminating in Mitchell's Peak, 6,732 ft. above sen- 
its port admits now only small vessels, it was formerly level, and the highest summit E. of the Mississippi. 
one of the best in the Mediterranean. Pop. 10,000, Blacks, (bld xa.) ( pl.) (Print) A kind of ink used in 
Black, (blak) [A. 8. 1 A substance is said to be copper-plate Printing; it is made from the charred 
B rays of lig being absorbed, no color husks of the grape, and the lees of the wine- ress. 
its surface, — ( ) Several species | Black Sea, or Tux Evxing, [anc. Pontus inus] a 
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t inland sea between Europe and Asia, within the 
lels of Lat. 40° 45’ and 46° 45’ N., and extending 
from Lon. 27° 30’ to 41° 50’ E.; extreme length 700 m., 
test breadth, 380 m. It is surrounded by the 
countries of Russia, Armenia, and Asiatic and European 
Turkey, and communicates by the Strait of Yenikale 
with the Sea of Azov on the N.E., and by the Bosphorus 
with the Sea of Marmora in the S. W. Its depth varies 
from 4 to 48 fathoms near its shores, but in the middle 
no soundings have been obtained at 160 fathoms. It is 
calculated that the B. S. receives 1-3d of the running 
waters of Europe, and in consequence of this immense 
influx, it was formerly believed that a current flows con- 
stantiy to the Mediterranean ; but modern investiga- 
tion shows that t., as well as the opinion that the 
&ea of Marmora is lower than the Euxine, is founded 
in error. The Euxine has no tide, and is liable to fre- 
quent storms. From 1483 till 1774, all but Turkish 
vessels were excluded from the B. S. After the last- 
named year, however, Russian ships of war were sta- 
tioned in its waters until the close of the Crimean war, 
jn 1856, when, by the Treaty of Paris, the Czar was 
restricted to the keeping of 10 small vessels only within 
its limits. In 1871, this restriction was removed by à 
conference of the contracting powers, held in London, 
and tlie Euxine was declared open 
Black'stene, Sır WILLIAM, ( lik’stun,) the celebrated 
author of the well-known Commentaries on the Laws of 
England, was born in London, 1723, and sat as judge 
in the Court of Common Pleas from 1770 till his death 
in 1780. 
Black-thorn. (Bot.) See PRUNUS. 
Black Vomit. ( Med.) See YELLOW FEVER. 
Black'well's Island, an island in East River, in 
New York harbor, on which is located the city peni- 
tentiary. 
Bladder, / blad'dr.) [A. 8. blædr.] (Anat.) A thin 
membranous bag in animals, serving as the receptacle 
of urine. See URINARY ORGANS. 


Blaine, JAMES GILLESPIE. An American statesman, 
p. in Penvsylvania in 1830. Removed to Maine, be 
came an editor, and in 1562 entered Congress as a 
Representative from Maine. Was Speaker of the 
House from 1869 to 1874, and in 1877 was chosen U. 8. 
Senator. lle was a candidate for the Republican 
nomination for President in 1876 and J880, and was 
nominated in 1884, but defeated by Cleveland in a 
very close contest. He served as Secretary of State 
under Garfield in 1881, and under Harrison from 1889 
till 1892, when he resigned. He was a candidate for 
the nomination in 1888 and 1892. Was a prominent 
advocate of the establishment of close relations be- 
tween the nations of America. D. 1593. 


Blair. Hres. (blar,) a Scottish divine, author of the 

well-known Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles- Lettres. B. 
at Edinburgh, 1762; D. 1800. 

Biair, a 85.W.co. of Pennsylvania, b. W. by the Alle- 
ghany chain, and in which coal and iron ure largely 
mined ; area, 650 8q. m. ; C. Hollidaysburz. 

Blake. ROBERT, (blák,) a celebrated British admiral, B. 
in Somersetshire, 1598. A staunch puritan and re- 
publican, he much distinguished himself in the civil 
war, and destroyed the Royalist fleet under Prince Ru- 

rt, 1649. His greatest achievements were, however, 
in the war with the Dutch, 16524. He several times 
defeated Van Tromp, was once defeated by him, paral- 
yzed the commerce of Holland, and dispersed her her- 
ring-fleet in the North Sea. After commanding with 
brilliant success in the Mediterranean, he, in 1606, cap- 
tured a Spanish plate-fieet at the island of Teneriffe. D. 
on his voyage to England, 1657. 

Blake'ly, a village of Alabama, C. of Baldwin co., on 
the Tenaw River, 12 m. E. by N. of Mobile. The strong 
Confederate batteries erected here were taken by assault 
by the Nationals, April 9, 1865, after a severe struggle. 

Blanc, JEAN JOSEPH Loris, (blóng,) a French historian 
and socialistic writer, B. at Madrid, 1813. He became 
a member of the provisional government, 1848; was 
accused of complicity in the insurrection of June, same 
year, when he escaped to England, where he lived till 
1871, when he went back to France. His two great 
works are: Histoire de Dix Ans, 1830-1840, 6 vols.; and 
Histoire de la Révolution Française, 19 vols. D. 1882. 

Bianc, Mont.) See Mont BLANC. 

Blanc d'Argent. (0% dur zhong.) [Fr.,silver-white.] 
(Paint) A pigment of white lead, sometimes callec 
French white. Yt has all the properties of the best white 
lead, is good in oils or varnish, but unfit for general 
use as a water-color. 

Blanche or CasTILF, (bldnsh,) queen of Louis VIII. of 
France, and daughter of Alfonso IX. king of Castile, 
was B. abt. 1186. On the death of her husband, in 1226. 
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she was declared regent of France, in which capacity 
she displayed great energy and address. After carry- 
ing on the govt. during the absence of her son Louis 


Blanching. (blánsh'ing.) [From Fr. blanchir, to 
whiten.] The act or art of making anything white; as, 
in Cookery, the B. or pealing of almonds; or, as in Lor. 
ticulture, the method of whitening salads. — ( Metall.) 
Blanching money is the annealing, boiling, and cleans- 
ing it when it is coined. Copper is blanched in various 
ways, 80 as to give it a resemblance to silver. B. is also 
the operation of covering iron plates with a thin coat 
or layer of tin. 

Blanco. (bldn’ko,) a central co. of Texas ; area, 1,200 sq. 
m.; C. Blanco ; p. (1880) 3,583.—4A cape of W. Africa, ree 

ion of Sahara, on the Atlantic, Lat. 209 46’ 26" N., 
n. 17° 4’ 10" W.; discovered by the Portuguese, 1441. 
Bland, (blánd,) a S. W. co. of Virginia ; area, 350 sq. m. 


Blank, (bldngk.) [From Fr. blanc, white.) ( Print.) An 

empty space in any printed or written paper.— The 

word is applied in many Ways, usually in the sense of 
destitution or emptiness. 

Blank Verse. (-vürce.) (Pros) That kind of gea 
which is without rhyme,as in the Paradise Lost of Milton. 

Blanqui, JÉRÔME ADOLPHE, (bldng’he,) a French econ- 
omist of great eminence, B. at Nice, His great 
work is, Histoire de U Economie Politique en Europe. D 
1854.— His brother, Louis AUGUSTE B., B. 1805, a well- 
known socialist, was a member of the Commune, d. Y^ in 
1871, and instigated some of its worst acts. After the 
entry of the National army into Paris, B. made his es- 
cape to England. D. 1889. 

Blasphemy, (blis'fe-me.) (Gr. blasphemia.) A false, 
irreverent, injurious use of God's names, attributes, 
words, and works. Whenever men intentiomally and di- 
rectly attack the perfections of God, and thus lessen the 
reverence which others entertain for him, they nre 
blasphemers. By the Mosaic law, B. was punished with 
death, ( Lev. xxiv. 10-16.) In many countries there still 
exist, though almost obsolete in practice, laws which 

unish B. with fine or imprisonment. 

Blast-furnaec, (-fiir’nas.) [A. S. hl.] en A 
huge structure (Fig. 86) about 50 or 60 ft. high, built of 
massive masonry, and lined internally with fire-brick, 
used in iron-works for smelting iron-stones OT ores, 
Since it would be impossible to obtain a sufficiently 
high temperature with the natural draught of this fur- 
nace, air is forced into it at the bottom, under a pres 


Fig. 86.— BLAST-FURNACE. 


sure of 3 or 4 pounds upon the inch, through 3 tuyere 
yipes, the nozzles of which pass through apertures in 


considerable amount of heat. In order to economize 
the fuel, hot-blast furnaces are fed with air of which the 
temperature is raised to about 600 Fahr., by passing it 
through heated iron pipes before allowing it to enter 
the blast-furnace. The higher temperature which is 
thus attained permits the use of uncoked coal, which 
would not have given enough heat in a cold-blast fur- 
nace, and the same quantity of ore may be smelted with 
less than half the coal formerly employed. 
Blasting, (blăst'ing.) The name given, among miners 
and quarrymen, to the disruption of rocks, &c., by the 
force of gunpowder or other fulminating sumite 
Blattarie, (blat-ta’re-é.) (Zobl.) The Cockroach fam., 
containing orthopterous insects which have the 
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oval, flattened, the hind extremity of the abdomen fur- 
uislied with conical articulated N pindais, and the 
antenne long and many-jointed. ey are nocturnal, 
and are found not only in forests, but some species iu- 
fest kitchens, store-rooms, and closets, devouring all 
kinds of provisions, and even fabrics. The common 
American cockroach belongs to the gen. Blatta. 

Blaye, (bId,) a fortified seaport-town of France, dep. 
Gironde, on the Garonne, 34 m. NN. W. of Bordeaux. 
Pop. 4,764. 

Blazoury, or BLA'ZONING, (blá'sun-re.)) [From Ger. 
blasen, to 3 Her.) The art of expressing in proper 
terms all that belongs to coats of arms. It is derived 
from the custom of the herald blowing a trumpet, aud 
calling out the arms of a knight, previous to the latter 
entering the lists in a tournament. B. requires a 
knowledge of the points of the shield, that is, the tine 
tures forming the ground of the coat, the charges or de- 
vices borne on the field, and the ordinaries. 

Bleaching, (bléch'ing.) [From A.S. 6lacan, to whiten.) 
The process of whitening linen by exposure to the sun 
and nir, or, as is now more usual, by the application of 
chemical preparations, such as chloride of lime, called 
OMA Cotton is more easily bleached than 


linen. ool is bleached by the fumes of burning sul- 
pons or sulphuric acid; also silk and straw. See 
HLORINE. 


Bleak, (bk) (Zojl) The Leuciscus alburnus, a small 
European fish of the fam. Cyprinidie. 

Bledsoe, ,) a S. E. central co. of Tennessee; area, 
330 sq. m.; C. Pikeville. 

Bleime, (blem.) (Fur.) An inflammation arising from 
extravasated blood between the horse's sole and the bone 
of the foot toward the heels. 

Blende, or BLAcK Jack, (biénd.) (Min.) A native sul- 
phide of zinc; composed, when pure, of 67 per cent. of 
zine and 33 sulphur. 

Blen'heim. Hist.) See HocRsTADT. 

Blennius, (5//n'ne-4s.) (Zoul.) The Blennies, a gen. of 
small fishes, family 
Gobide (Fig. 87), re- 
markable for the 
esten of mucus zQ 
secreted from the . 23 
skin, and the vivip- 
arous generation of 
some of the species, 
They live in shoals, 
and are distributed 
in the «eas of all parts 
of the world. 

Blennorrhoen, (^n-nàór-he'ah.) [From Gr. Henna, 
mucus, and reo, I flow.] (Med.) An inordinate dis- 
charge of mucus, resulting from weakness. 

Blessed Thistle. . See CENTAUREA. 

Blessington, Mircuertre Power, Countess of, (es 
sing-tun,) celebrated for her wit, beauty, and accomplish- 
ments, was n. in Ireland, in 1789. After her husband's 
death, in 1829, she fixed her residence in London, with 
her son-in-law and intimate friend, the famous Count 
Alfred d'Orsay, and there were few political and literary 
celebrities, native or foreign, who did not share in the 
** fesst of reason and flow of soul” for which Gore House 
wül be long remembered. Lady B. was a voluminous 
author, the principal of her works being theinteresting 
Conversations with Lord Byron. D. in Paris, 1849. 

Bleu de Paris, (5/oo-da-pdr'e.) [Fr.] (Dyeing.) A 
fine blue dye, obtained by the action of bichloride of 
tin on aniline. 

Biidah, (bii'dah,) a town of Algeria, on the borders of 
the plain of Metidjah, p. and 30 m. S. W. of Algiers. 
Pop. 10,000, 

Blight, (t.) [From A. S. can, to bleach.] A gen- 
eral name for various distempers incident to plants, 
grain-crops, fruit-trees, &c., the whole plant sometimes 
perishing by it, and occasionally only the leaves and 
blossoms, which appear scorched and shrivelled up, 
while the rest remains green and flourishing. The 
chief cause of B. seems to be protracted dry E. winds, 
for several days together, without the intervention of 
showers or dew. Another cause of B. in spring is 
keen hoar-frosts, which are often succeeded by hot 
sunshine in the daytime: this is the most sudden and 
certain destroyer of fruits known. A third kind origi- 
nates in fungi, which attack the leaves or stems of her- 
baceous iut woody plants, and more particularly the 
most useful kinds of grain. These are variously known 
to farmers by the name of red rust, red gum, &c. B. 
is also caused by insects, caterpillars, &c. — (Med.) A 
variety of the' nettle or articulated lichen, forming on 
the human skin an eruption of minute reddish spots, 

nerally diffused over the surface, | S 

Blindness, (blind’nés.) [A.S. blind, to stop.] A tofal 
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Fig. 8T. — BUTTERPLY-FISH, 
(Blennius ocellaris.) 
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privation of sight, arising from an obstruction of the 
functions of the organs of sight, or from an entire de- 
privation of them. The causes of B. are various, pro- 
ceeding from purulent ophthalmia, conjunctivitis, iritis, 
cataract, amaurosis or gutta serena, small-pox, blows 
on the eye, &c. When congenital, its most ordinary 
causes are scrofula or other diseases of parenta, intem- 
perance on the part of parents, intermarriage of near 
relations, &c. In the U. States, the ratio of the blind to 
the entire pop. is about 1 to 2,220; while in Germany it 
is 1 to 1,300, in Norway 1 to 566, and in Egypt 1 to 97. 
The first public provision ever made for the blind, is 
believed to have been the founding of the Hospice des 
Quinze- Vingts,at Paris, by Louis IX. (St. Louis), in 1200. 
The first institution for the education of the blind was 
founded in Paris, 1784, by Valentin Hatiy, the brother 
of the celebrated French mineralogist, who also invented 
the art of printing iu relief. The art of printing music 
for the blind was invented in the beginning of this cen- 
tury by a teacher in the institution of Paris, himself 
blind, M. Louis Braillé. Another Frenchman, M. Charles 
Barbier, invented, in 1525, the first system of writing 
with points, which enabled the blind to read what they 
had written. Among the European schools for the 
blind, after that of Paris, those of Vienna, Berlin, Am- 
sterdam, and Lausanne, have attained tlie highest repu- 
tation. In the U. States, the institutions for the blind 
are numerous, and in most of them they receive an 
education which fits them for any position in life, from 
which their infirmity does not exclude them. Among 
the principal are: The Perkins! Institution and New Eng- 
land Asylum, founded at Boston in 1832; the New York 
Institute, founded at New York the same year; and the 
Pennsylvania Institute, founded at Philadelphia, 1823. 
Blindage, ()/ind'cj,) or BuNps. (Fortif.) A sort of 
defence made of osiers or branches of trees interwoven, 
and laid across two rows of stakes nbout the height of 
a man, aud 4 or 5 feet asunder: they are used particu- 
larly at the heads of trenches, where they are extended 
in front towards the glacis, in order to shelter workmen 
and prevent them from being overlooked by the enemy. 


Blind-ish. (Zl) See Hypsarpe. 
Blind-worm. Ze.) See ANGUIS. 


Blinkers, (bling/’crz,) or Brivp'ens, ( pl.) An expanded 
surface on either side of a horse's bridle, to obstruct his 
lateral vision, and compel him to keep his eyes in front. 

Blister, (b/is'tr.) (Mel) A pustule in the skin, filled 
with serum. Also the plaster or application that raises 
a blister, usually made of cantharides or Spanish flies. 

Blis'ter-beetle. (Zoj.) See CANTHARIDÆ. 

Block, (^/ók.) [From A. S. belican, to shut.) (Arch.) A 
term given to large, unwronghnt masses of stone or 
marble; it also signifies a modillion in a cornice, or the 
small unfinished abutments left on the stones of some 
buildings. —(Naut.) A pulley or series of pulleys cased 
in a frame, or shell, and serving to facilitate the passage 
and working of the ropes on shipboard. B. are of vari- 
ous kinds, called single, double, treble, &c., according to 
their respective number of sheaves; they bear also a 
multiplicity of other names referring technically to 
their size and shape, or to the position they occupy in 
relation to the mgging; as, clueline-B., sister-B., topsail- 
B.. fiddle- B., jack-B., snatch- B., &c., &c. The constituent 
p ofa B. are 4: viz., the shell, sheave, pin, and strap. 

Blockade, (Liòk-äd'.) [From It. bloccare, to block up.] 
(Inter. Law.) The right to exclude neutrals from an 
enemy's port, only justifiable in cases where it can be 
effectually maintained, and after an official note to such 
effect has been given. — ( Mil.) The blocking up, or be- 
leaguering of a place, by forming a cordon of troops or 
vessels of war around it, or by closing all the avenues 
leading to it, to keep supplies of men and material of 
war, provisions, &c., from entering, and by such means 
starving it out to compel its surrender, without making 
any regular attack: — the term, in modern usage, is 
more generally confined to tlie watching the avenues 
of a port by ships of war, and so cutting off communi- 
cation by sea. 

Bloek ings. (bokingz.) (pl) (Carp) Small pieces of 
wood, fitted, dovetailed, or glued in the interior angle 
of two boards or the like, serving to strengthen thc 
jointing. 

Blois, (biwawh,) an ancient city of France, C. dept. Loire- 
et-Cher, on both sides of the Loire, 100 m. S. W. of Paris, 
and 35 S. W. of Orleans. It is picturesquely situated on 
a steep slope, crowned by its famous castle, where 
Louis XII. was born and Catherine de Medicis died, in 
which the States-General of 1576 and 1558 were held, 
and where the Duc de Guise was assassinated, 1588. 
Pop. 22,254. i f 

Blonde, (blónd.) [Fr., fair.] A woman of fair hair 
and complexion, in contradistinction to a brunette, q. v. 
— Also, a fiue variety of Ince. 
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Blood, n [Ger. Hut.] (Physiol. and Chem.) A 
red fluid circulating through the arteries, veins, and 
other vessels of animal bodies; serving for the support 
of life, and the nourishment of all their parts. It is 
found in the mammalia, in birds, in reptiles, and in 
fishes; but in the last two classes of animals its tem- 
perature is much lower than in the former, for which 
reason they are termed cold-blooded. The average 
quantity in an adult man is abt. 28 lbs. B. is of two 
kinds, arterial and venous; the former being nearly 
scarlet, the latter a dark crimson. The bright-red color 
is produced by the action of the atmosphere in the 
lungs; and the change will take place even out of the | 
body. All the blood takes its origin from the chyle, 
and deposits, by degrees, the nourishing particles re- | 
quisite to the preservation and growth of the body. On | 
examining freshly-drawn B. under the microscope, it 
is observed to consist of opaque flattened globules, float- 
ing ina transparent liquid. In a few minutes after the 
B. has been drawn, it begins to assume a gelatinous 
appearance, and the semi-solid mass thus formed sepa- 
rates into a red solid portion or clot, which continues 
to shrink for ten or twelve hours, and a clear yellow 
liquid or serum. If the coagulum or clot of B. be cut 
into slices, tied in a cloth, and well washed in a stream 
of water, the latter runs off with a bright-red color, 
and a tough yellow filamentous substance is left upon 
the cloth ; this substance is called fibrin, and its pres- 
ence is the proximate cause of the coagulation of the 
B., for if the fresh B. be well whipped with a bundle of 
twigs or glass rods, the fibrin will adhere to them in 
yellow strings, and the defibrinated B. will no longer 
coagulate on standing. The globules are minute bags 
of red fluid, enclosed in a very thin membrane or 
wall, and if water were mixed with the defibrinated B., 
(since its specific gravity is lower than that of the fluid 
in the globules,) it would pass through the membrane 
(by endosmose), and so swell the latter as to break it 
and disperse the contents through the liquid. The red 
fluid contained in these B. globules consists of an aque- 
ous solution, containing as its principal constituents a 
substance known as globuline, which very nearly resem- 
bles albumen, and the peculiar coloring matter of the 
B. which is called hæmatine. Besides these, the globules 
contain a little fatty matter and certain mineral con- 
stituents, especially the iron (which is associated in 
some unknown form with the coloring matter), the 
chlorides of sodium and potassium, and the phosphates 
uf potash, soda, lime, and magnesia. Though the 
quantities of these constituents are not invariable, even 


in the same individual, the following numbers may be | 


taken as representing the average composition of these 
globules: water 683-00, globuline 28222, hamatine 16775, 
fat 2:31, organic substances of unknown nature 2°69, 
mineral substances 812 = 1,000 parts of B. globules. 
The liquid in which the B. globules float is an alkaline 
solution containing albumen, fibrin, and saline mat- 
ters in abt. the following proportions: water 002400, 
albumen 78:84, fibrin 4°05, fat 1:72, organic substances 


of unknown nature 4°94, mineral substances 8:55 = 1,000 | 


Bloodstone, (blüd'ston.) (Min.) 


Bloomington, (bloom'i 


Blower, (Uór.) (Mining.) 
Blowing- machine. (te.) The earliest and 
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“The infrequent use of the lancet, now, contrasted with 
its frequent use 25 years ago, constitutes one of tlie 
most striking of the changes in the practice of medi- 
cine which have occurred during this period. It can 
hardly be doubted that this measure was formerly 
adopted too indiscriminately, and often employed too 
largely; but with the natural tendency to from 
one extreme to another, it may be that the utility of 
B. in certain cases, at the present time, is not suffi- 
ciently appreciated.” (Austin Flint, Treatise on the Prim- 
ciples and Practice of Medicine, pag 

jaspery variety of 


quartz, of a dark-green color, variegated with red spots 
like drops of blood (whence the name). It is frequently 
made into seal- and ring-stones and other ornamental 
articles, Galicia in Spain furnishes the finer descrip- 
tions of this variety of hematite. 


Blood- wort. (Bot) See SANGUINARLE. 
Blood’y-hand, 


(Her.) The distinctive cognizance 
on the escutcheon of a baronet of Great Britain, being 
an open hand gules, borne as a charge on the shield. 


Bloom, (im.) [From A. S. bloma.| ( Metall.) A lump 


or mass of iron in a puddling-mill, whieh has been par- 
tially converted into wrought-iron by passing under the 
shingling-hammer. 


Bloomfield, Ronrnr, (bloom'feld,) an English poet, B. 


1766. Reared in humble life, his genius found develop- 
ment in the poem entitled the Furmer's Boy, which at- 
tained very great popularity. D. 1523. 
,) a city of Illinois, C. of 
McLean co., 60 miles N.N.E. of Springfield. The State 
Normal University is sitnate in its vicinity. 

In Indiana. a village. C. of Monroe co., 51 m. 
8.W. of Indianapolis. The State University is estab 
lished here. 


Bloss'burg, in Pennsylvania, a village of Tioga co., on 


Tioga River, 133 m. N. by W. of Harrisburg. It is nota- 
ble for its coal and iron mines, and springs of mineral 


waters. 
Blotter, (biòťtr.) (Com. A waste-book for desultory 


entries of business transactions. 


Blount, (% Int.) in Alabama, a N. co.; area, 955 sq. m.; 


C. Blountsville.—In Tennessee, an. E.S.E. county, b. on 
. area, 450 sq. m.; county-seat, Marys- 
ville. 


Blount’s Springs, a spa of Blount co., Alabama, 80 


m. N.E. of Tuscaloosa. Its waters are chalybeate and 
sulphurous. 
Ree FIRE-DAMP. 


still a very usual form of B.-M. is some modification of 
the ordinary bellows. When a constant blast is required, 
a receiver for the air, independent of the mere bellows, 
poser so called, is required; as in the smith’s bel- 
ows. very powerful kind of B. M. consists of a cast- 
iron cylinder, like that of a steam-engine, a piston, 
valves, &c. It acts as a large air-pump, the air being 
drawn from the atmosphere, and forced to where it is 
wanted by the arrangement of tubes and valves. An- 
other and very convenient form of B. M. is the FAN, q.v. 


parts of Liquor sanguinis. — ( Law.) The MAT Blowpipe, (^io pip.) (Chem. and Min.) An instrument 


required in descent of lands and hereditaments. 
kinsman of the whole blood is one who descends from 
the same pair of ancestors; of the half blood, one who 
descends from one of them only. 

Blood-flower. Bot.) See HÆMANTHUS. 
Bloodhound, (bliid' hound.) (Zool) The Canis sagan 
of Linnzeus (Fig. 88), a variety of hound of such exquis- 


Fig. 88. — BLOODHOUND. 


tte scent that it will follow the track of men as well as 
ef-the lower animals. TP 

Bloodletting, or rpg. (Swrg) Any artificial 
diseharge of blood from the body, performed for the 
purpowe of affording relief, or benefit, to an invalid. 


of much use in preliminary chemical examinations. It 
consists essentially of a tube about 7 inches long, one 
end of which is supplied with a mouth-piece, whilst the 
other is bent at right angles, and terminates in a fine 
nozzle. When a stream of air is blown through it into 
& gas, oil, or spirit flame, a long narrow dart of flame 
is produced, which, by adjustment, will present the ap- 
pearance of a clear blue cone interiorly, and an indis- 
tinct colorless outer envelope. The inner flame pos- 
sesses reducing properties, whilst the outer flame is 
oxidizing. By heating small portions of mineral sub- 
stances on platinum wire or charcoal (Fig. 89) in these 


REDUCTION OF METALS ON CHARCOAL, BY EXPOSURE TO 
THE FLAME OF THE BLOWPIPK. 


flames, either with or without the addition of re-agents, 
much valuable information is afforded as to the consttt- 
vents of the body under consideration. The use‘of the 
B. is also very important, both to the artist for the 
purpose of enamelling, and of softening and soldering 
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small pieces of metal, as to the glass-blower for making 
thermometers and other glass instruments, aud indeed 
wbenever it is required to subject a small body to a 
strong heat. 

Blubber, (b/üb'br. (Zodl.) The cellular membrane 
in which the oil or fat of the whale is included ; —and, 
by extension, as a commercial term, the fat itself. 

Bliicher, LEBRECHT VON, (bíoo'kair,) a distinguished 
Prussian general, whose impetuous intrepidity gained 
him the sobriquet of “ Marshal Forward,” u. at Rostock, 
1742. In 1813, he was made general of the centre of the 
allied army, distinguished himself at Lützen and Leip- 
zig, pursued the French across the Rhine, and headed 
the right wing of the Allies under the wuils of Paris, 
1814. After being defeated by Napoleon at Ligny, June 
16,1815, he deceived Marshal Grouchy by a skilful flank 
movement, and arrived on the field of Waterloo in time 
to participate in the closing struggle. D. 1819. 

Blue, (bloo.) [Ger. blau.] One of the prismatic colors, 
usually considered one of the three primitive colors, 
out of which all others may be formed.—(Putnting ) 
The color of the sky, distinguished into ultramarine, 
formerly made from the azure stone called lap/s-lazuli ; 
Prussian B, a color next to ultramarine in beauty; B. 
ashes, used in fresco and miniature; B. verditer, a B. 
somewhat inclined to green; and bice, which is the 
palest of all the bright blues. —( Dyeing.) Blues are gen- 
erally dyed with indigo, or with Prussian B. Aniline 
B. is also much employed for silk and woollen fabrics, 

Blue’bird, (7».) A bird of which there are several 
species, comprising the gen. Sialia, fam. Turdide. The 
B. of N. America, E. of the Rocky Mountains, S. sialis 
(Fig. 90), well known for 
its habits of familiarity 
with man, is about 7144 
inches long. The whole 
of the upper part of the 
body is ofa rich sky-blue 
shot with purple; the 
wings of a dusty black; 
the throat, neck, breast, 
and sides, reddish chest- 
nut, the belly and the 
vent white. Its food con- 
sists of large bectles, 
spiders, &c., besides berries, fruits, and seeds. The nest 
is generally built in holes of trees, and the eggs are of 
a pale-blue color. 

Biue-bottle Fly. (Zo#l.) Se Muscip®. 

Blue- breast. Zo.) Tho Cyanecula suecica,an ele- 
gant little European bird, fam. Sylvicolidir. 

Blue Earth, in Minnesota, a S. co., b. N. by the Min- 
nesota river; gren, 760 sq. m.; C. Blue Earth. 

Bluefields, (he. a river of Central America, 
Mosquito Territory, navigable for 80 m., and entering 
an inlet of the Caribbean Sea, in Lat. 129. N., Lon. 839 


Fig. 90. — BLUEBIRD. 
(Sialia sialis.) 


W. At its mouth is a town of same name, with a good 
harbor. 
Blue- fish. (Z251) The Temnedon saltator, a fish of 


the fam. Scomberide, ubt. IS inches long, bluish above, 
lighter below. It inhabits almost all seas, and is much 
prized as food. is 

RBine-lead. Min.) See GALENA. 

Blue Lick Springs, a village and spa of Nicholas 
co, Kentucky, TO m. N.E. of Frankfort. 

Blue Mountains, See APPALACHIAN MOUNTAINS. — 
Also à range in Oregon, running almost parallel with 
the Coast Range, about 20 m. to the W., and extending 
from 46° N. Lat., S. to the Utah frontier. 

Bine Springs, in E. Tennessee, Were, Oct. 10-14, 
1863, an encounter took place bet. bodies of the Union 
and Confederate troops, in which the latter were de- 
feated atter 24 hours’ fighting. 

Blur. (%,) (Geog.) A high bank presenting an ab- 
rupt form towards the sea or river. The word is also 
applied in this country to any eminence presenting an 
abrupt front, even when at a distance from water. 


Blumenbach, JosuaxN FRIEDRICH, (b/oo*m?én-hók,) a | Body. (bód'e. 
y 


distinguished German physiologist and comparative 
anatomist, B. 1752. His principal works are, Zustitutiones 
Physiologice, translated into English by Dr. Elliotson; 
Handbuch der Vergleichenden Anatomie ; an Essay on the 
Natural Variety of the Human Race. D. 1840. 

Boa, (bó'ah.) [L., from hoe. (Zo5lI.) See Bore. 

Boabdil, ARU ABDALLAH MonawwE», .) sur- 
named EL cirico, the last Moorish king of Granada, 8. to 
the throne, 1482, and ceased to reign in 1490, when took 
place the cenqnest of Granada by Ferdinand of Aragon. 
B. retired to Africa, where he died. 

Boar, (bõr.) 
wild or tame. See SUIDÆ. 

Board, (hbord.) [A.&. bord, a table.] (Carpentry.) A 
name usually given to timber cut up into, thin stuff, 
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though in the case of elm and fir the thicknesses called 
boards become planks when applied to mahogany or 
oak.— The word B. is also usually applied to certain 
individuals in a collective capacity, who are intrusted 
with the management of some public office or depart- 
ment; us,“ The B. of Trade," or, in a more general sense, 
to any individuals appointed by competent authority 
to deliberate on, or superintend the operations of, any 
private business or speculation; as, a “ B. of directors." 

Boarding. (^ord'ing.) (Naral.) The act of attacking 
a hostile ship by the introduction of armed men upon 
its decks. 

Bont. (CF.) [A.S. bat] (Naut.) A general term for any 
small ship or vessel, whether open or decked, aud 
which may be propelled by oar, by sails, or by steam. 

Bont-bill. (7Z0/.) The Cancroma cochlearia, a bird of 
the family Ardeidx, It 
owes its English name 
to the peculiar form and 
breadth of its bill, which 
is much depressed, very 
broad towards the mid- 
dle, with the sides grad- 
ually compressed at the 
end; the culmen has 
a prominent keel, with 
a deep lateral groove. 
Its general color is 
whitish; the forehead  — 
white, behind which is < 
a black cap, furnished 
in the male with a long 
crest (Fig. 91). It is 
found in the tropical 
parts of 8. America, is abt. the size of a domestic fowl, 
and perches on trees overhanging fresh water, darting 
thence on fishes which happen to swim beneath it. 

Bont-fly. (Zo) See NOTONECTIDÆ. 

Boatswain, (en.) (Naval.) The officer who has the 
boats, sails, anchors, and cables committed to his 
charge, and who directs whatever relates to the rigging 
of a ship. 

Roavista, (Lõ-ah-rees'tah.) See Cape VERD ISLANDS. 

Bobolink, = (Zocl.) See ToTERIDAE. 

Bocenecio, Giovanni, (bók-kaht'cho,) a celebrated Ttal- 
inn/novelist, B. in Paris, 1312, was the son of a Florentine 
merchant and a French woman. He acquired great 
honors in public life, and, like his friend Petrarch, con- 
tributed greatly to the revival of classical literature, 
and was the first to bring into Italy from Greece copies 
of the Iliad and the Odyssey. D. 1375. The Decame- 
rone, on which his fame rests, is a collection of a hun- 
dred tales, full of liveliness and humor, but often licen- 
tious and indecent. It was written at the desire of 
Joanna, queen of Naples. 

Bode, Jonaxx ELERT, (bód,) a German astronomer, B. at 
Hamburg, 1747, is author, among other works, of the 
Anleitung zur Kenntniss des gestirnten Himmels (1768), 
which has passed through more than 20 editions, The 
so-called Bodes Law (q. v.) was first suggested by 
Prof. Titius, of Wittenberg. D. 1826. 

Bode, (Law of.) (Astron.) An empirical law, the 
suggestion of which is attributed to J. E. Bode, as to the 
progressive distance of the planets from the sun. Tak- 
ing the distance of Mercury from the sun to be 4, the 
distance of Venus may be represented by 7, that is, 4 
plus 2; the distance of the earth by 10, that is, 4 plus 
twice 3; the distance of Mars by 16, that is, 4 plus 4 
times 3, and soon. This rule fails in the case of Nep- 
tune, but the breach might perhaps be explained if we 
knew the cause or physical origin of the law itself. 
Similar relations have been detected among the dis- 
tances of the satellites of Jupiter and Saturn. It seems 
difficult to believe that a law so well marked, and ful- 
filled so closely in so many instances, is not in reality 
the result of physical relations of some sort, though it 
is by no means easy to see what those relations may be. 

[A. 8. bodig.] (Phys) Any portion of 
matter of which the existence can be perceived by any 
of our senses, According to the different forms in which 
matter exists, bodies may be solid, liquid, or gaseous, — 
(Geom.) It is synonymous with solid. Thus we say, the 
five regular bodies, or five regular solids. See Soup. 

Boece, or Boethius, HECTOR, (bo-e'thé-45,) a Scot- 
tish historian, n. abt. 1465, was a correspondent of 
Erasmus, held the chair of philosophy at the University 
of Paris, and was afterwards Principal of King's Coll., 
Aberdeen. His chief work is a History of Scotland, in 
Latin, published in 1526. D. abt. 1556. 


Fig. 91. — BOAT-BILL. 


[A S. bar.] The male of swine, whether | Boeotia, (be-o'shah,) a region of ancient Greece, between 


Lat. 38° 9’ and 38° 44’ N., Lon. 22° 53’ and 259 49’ E., 
now forming the N. part of the nomarchy of Attica and 
Bwotia, It contains the mountain Zagora (anc. Hele 
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d il which have both jaws armed with teeth, and 

rudimenta of hind limbs, or apur-like appendages. The 

Boa constrictor of S. America, which has much resen» 

blance to the Python of Asia, is the largest of the ser- 

pents, being from 25 to 30 ft. long. It ie very ferocious, 
and so strong that, by colling itself round the bodies 
of deer and other animals, it breaks their bones: after 

which it swallows them whole. The Boa cunina is a 

snake of B. America of & beautiful form, and abt. 4 feet 
joyed a reputation alinost unparalleled — his system of long; the head of the animal is large, and is furnished 
medicine being generully adopted. His fame rests prin- with long teeth, with which a dangerous bite can 
cipally on his Jnstitutiones Medii (1708), and Aphoriant | inflicted, although it does not possess poisonous fangs. 
de Cognosenidis ef Curandis Morbis (1709). D. 1738. Its color is green with white stripes. 

Boethius, (- the- ds.) Awicius MANLIUB TORQUATUS ; Boieldieu, ADRIEN, (brrvila’ yu (7,) u. celebrated French 
&gvrRINUS, a Roman philosopher, B. 470 A. b., WAS pro- composer, B. at Rouen, 1775; p, 835. His best operas 
foundly learned, and filled the highest offices under the] aTe: La Dame Blanche ; Le Cal ife de Bagdad; Jeun de 
govt. of Theodoric the Goth. Three times consul, he Was Paris; und Ma Tante Aurore. 
long the oracle of his sovereign and the idol of the pew Bolt, (love) (Celtic, the terrible ones.) (Hist.) A peo- 
ple: but his strict integrity and intlexible justice raised | ple of Gaul, whe passed into Germany, and settled in 
him up enemies to whose machinations he at lust fella Bavaria and Bohemia. 
victim. Falsely accused of a treasonable correspon: ' Boil. (boil) (From L. bulla, n bubble.) (Me.) A hard 
dence with the court of Constantinople, he was executed | painful awelling of the pin. It begins as 8 small hard 
in 524, after a long and rigoreus imprisonment, His point of n dusky red color, which is hot, painful, and 
Consolitions of Philosophy, written in prison, abounds throbbing. This point extends, and these symptoms 


un), the river Gayrior (anc. Cephisus), and the Lake Ta- 
polias, the largest in Greece. Its pp. towns are Thebes 
and Livadia. Though noted in antiquity tor the dul- 
ness and stupidity of its inhabitants, B. was the coun- 
try of many celebrated poets and other writers, among 
whom wert Hesiod, Corinna, Pindar, and Plutarch. 
Boerhaave, HERMANN, (bór har,) B. near Leyden in 
1668, became, in 1709, Professor of Practical Medicine, 
Botauy, and Chemistry in Leyden University, and en- 


in the loftiest sentiments clothed in the most fascinat- | increase in severity, till about the sixth to the ninth 
ing language. This treatise was One of the moat widely day, When it censes to enlarge, is of a conical form, 
read. books in the Middle Ages. with a broad firm base, and on the apex a whitish 


Bos. tbög.) (Gael., soft.] A collection of peat carth and blister, which contains u little matters this opens, and 

vegetation, or an accumulation of peaty soil under the after a few days more there is discharged a core or 

influence of rain oF of running water. —In the U. slough of cellular tissue, and the small cavity left heals 

States. an elevated hillock of earth found here und there | rapidly, leaving a white dej "esed scar. 

in swamps, &c., or any soft and wet spot, in which & Boileau Despréaux, N:C OLAS, (bat,) & cele- 
inan would sink in attempting to ce it. brated French poet and critic, B. in Paris, 1636. He 

Bog fron-ore. (Min) A variety of iron ore, which vigorously attacked the falze taste of the age, and his 
collecta in low places, being washed down in a soluble satires had immense success. He was granted a pen- 
form in the waters which flow over rocks or sanda con- sion, and was associated with Racine a historiographer 
taining oxide of iron, and precipitated in a solid form to Louis XIV. D. 1711. His poems consist of Sulires, 
as the waters evaporate. Epistles, the Art of Poetry, &c. 

Bogiipoor. (eu le-poor,) [Ilind., abode of refugees, ] à Boiler. (heir,) a vessel in which water is boiled for 
city of Hindostan, pres. Bengal, C. of a dist. of aame, the purpose of raising Steam for the machinery of & 


name, 2 in. $. of the Ganges, and 101 N. W. of Mourshed- factory; ora closed vase of wrought iron, oT copper, in 
abad. I y. $0,000, which water is vaporized, and employed in the gaseous 
Bogodoukhof. (bo- , a town of Russia, on form, to impress movement upon stein-englues OF 
the Merlo, 60 m. N.E. of Pultowa; Lat. 509 2! N., Lon. other machines. In this case, the effect of the machine 
35° pu E. Pop. 11,660. js dependent upon the conversion of the water into 


Bogota, (bog'o-tah,) formerly SANTA Fe b BOGOTA, a vapor, and this power is the only one used, The boiler 
city and the C. of the United States of Colombia, on à must then satisfy certain conditions which ure of the 
plateau 8,958 feet above sea-lovel; Lat. 40 3» N., Lon. highest interest. Thus, as the motive power of the 
749 wW W. It has a Rue external appearance, but the engine depends upon the excess of the preseure of the 
atreets are Darrow, undraineu, and badly lighted. Top. steam in the boiler, it is necessary that the latter 
35. HAI. should be of sufficient st rength to resist it; and as tbe 
Bohemia, ( KINGDOM OF.) (bo-hé’me-th.) [Ger. Bühmen.]| heat applied is always more or less costly. it is impor- 
A political and administrative division of the Austrian tant that the fireplace should be constructed so as to 
empire, bet. Lat. 482 33’ andl 510 M N., and Lon. 12 uud employ the whole of it. 
16° 16' E., b. J. by Saxony and Prassian Silesia, E. by Boiling, boiling A 0 EDULLITION. ( Chem.) The bul- 
Prussia and Moravia, S. by Lower Austria, and W. by bling up of any nid. The term is most commonly ap- 
Bavaria: C. Prague; area stim. at 20,000 sq. M. The plied to that bubbling which happens by the application 
territory forms an enclosed plateau, nearly surrounded of heat; theugh that which ensues iu other cases, as on 
by elevated chains of mountains, the chief of which are the mixture of at acid and carbonate, is eoinetiimes also 
the Riesengebirge Giant Mountains) on the N., the distinguished by the same name. B., in general, is oC- 


Siurlete nzebirze, N. E., the Böhmerwald (Bohemian For- casioned by the discharge of an elastic fluid. through 
i that which is said to boils and the appearance is the 


est Mountains) S.W. and Erzgebirge (Ore Mountains) 
in the N.W. This country, richly watered by the Elbe game whether it be common air, carbonic itt id, or steam 
and its afliitents, has à soil generally fertile. It is very that passes through the tuid. The 7j. et water is occa- 
rich in minerals and precious atones. It possessed gioned by the lowermost particles ing rarefied into 
numerous mineral springs of all kinds, the most cele- vapor on account of the vicinity of the baitoem of the 
brated being those of Carlsbad, Marienbul, and Toeplitz. containing vessel to fire. Being greatly interior in pp. 
Merrett. Glass, thread, linens, cottons, woollens, iron, rr. to the surrounding fluid on account of this rarefac- 
Aud paper His. B. derives its ame fron the Boii, tion, they ascend with great velocity. and, agitating the 
who settled in the country abt. 000 h. C. and who were body of water in their ascent, give it the tumultuous 
ex pellet in the time of August by the Marcomanni. motion called B. Every liquid has a fixed peint st 
In the àth cent. of eur era, B. was anbdued by the which B. commences, and this is called the B. point. Thus 
Czechs. In 1061, the Emperor Henry IV. wave the water, in ordinary circumrtalices, begins to boil at the 
royal titia te the dukes of B., which was united to the temp. 212°. After a liquid has begun to boil, it will not 
German ein pire, 3310. B fell to the house of Austria in become hotter ; for although a stronger heat makes all 
15223. Euecroachmneuts on the religious liberties of the liquids boil more rapidly, yet it does not increase their 
protestante caused a revolt: put the Austrinus having temperature, the additional heat being required to raise 

ined the „ecisive battle of the White Mountain, 1629, the extra quantity of vapor te the rame temperature ag 
submitted the Protestants to à cruel persecution, which that of the fluid from which it ascends: since gases and 
almost entirely depopulated the country. Joseph IL, | Vapor? require a greater amount of heat to keep them 
1759, inzuzurated a more liberal and enlightened s at a given temperature than fluids oF &ulids. The B. 
ten ot administration, and from that time B. Vas point of etlier i5 062, that of alcohol is 176". that of oil 
rapidly advanced in prosperity. In 1867. DP. was the of turpentine is 3169, and that of mercury 6622. 
theatre of the short Unt decisive War of Prussia against Bois Blane. (bwah blong.) an island in Luke Michi- 
Austri. The Emperor of Austria bears the title of gan, 10 m. S. F. of Mackinaw ; at. 450 46’ N., Lon. 849 
King of Pop. 5.130.156. £y w. Length 10 m, py 3 in breadth. 

np easond, or Bo'ÉMo ND, (bo'he-mond Ya leader of the Boise, (bwah'sa,) & S. Ny. co. of Idaho Ter. ; county -seat, 
Crusade rs, aon of Robert Guiscard, Duke of Apulia and | Idaho City. 
Calabria, gained possession of Antioch by a stratagem, Boise City. 2 town of Ada co., Idaho Ter., of which it 
1096, and succeeded in obtaining the sovereignty of that is the cap., on the Boisée River, 30 m. W RON. of Idaho 
city. P- 1111.— Six princes of his nume succeeded him, City. Gold and silver mines are wrought in the ncigh- 
the last, B. VII., being dethroned, 1258. borhood. 

- (bo de.) (Zodl.) The Boe family, comprising Bois-le-Duc. (bwaw/la-dook,) a fortified city of the 
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Netherlands, cap. of N. Brabant, at the junction ef the 
Dommel and the Aa, 3 m, S. of the Maas, and 28 S.. E. 
of Utrecht. It was taken by the French in 1794, and 
by the Prussians in 1814. a 25,850. 

Boissy mpy eo FRANCOIS ANTOINE DE, 
dawny glas,) a French statesman, B. 1756, who distin- 
guished himself, as president of the Convention, by his 
moderation and heroic firmness. He afterwards became 
successively secretary of the Council of Five Hundred, 
president of the Tribunal (1802), a senator (1805), and 
peer of France (1816). D. 1826. 

Bojador, (Car,) (boi'ah-dór,) a bold headland of W. 
Africa, formed by the termination of a range of Mount 
Atlas, in Lat. 26° 7’ N., Lon. 14? 29% W. It was doubled 
by the Portuguese, 1453, 

Bokhara, (bók-hah'rah,) or UZBEKISTAN, (“ Land of 

` the Uzbeks,") a state of Independent Turkestan, Cen- 
tral Asia, between Lat, 
36? and 419 N., and Lon. 
63° and 70° E.; area, 
235,000 sq. m. Surface 
level; fertile where 
watered by the Amoo 
(Orus) Kohik, and 
Kurshee, its principal 
rivers, but elsewhere & 
sandy waste. The khan, 
though nominally des- 
potic, is greatly under 
the influence of the 

riesthood, and Mo- 

medanism is per- 

haps more strict than 
in any other country 
of Asia.— BoKHARA, the 
C. of the above khan- 
nat, and one of the 
richest cities of Central 
Asia, is situate 130 m. 
WS. W. of Samarcand; 
Lat. 39° 48’ N., Lon. 649 
26' E. It is said to have 
300 mosques, and at 
least as many colleges 
and schools, having 
been long famous as a 
seat of Mohammedan 
learning. It carries on a 
an active commerce Fig. 92. — GIRL or DOKHARA. 
with China, India, 
Persia, and Central Asia. It was founded about the 
time of Alexander the Great, and was ruined by Gen- 
ghis Khan in 1219. Pop. 160,000. 

Bole, (bj. (Min.) An argillaceous earthy mineral, a 
silicate of alumina generally reddened by oxide of iron. 
Boles are soft and unctuous to the touch; they adhere 
to the tongue, and by degrees melt in the mouth, pro- 
ducing a slight sense of astringency. "There is a great 
variety of these earths, from which a red paint may be 
obtained by calcination. 

Boletus, (b0-lé'tiis.) doen) A genus of Fungi, many 
large species of which spring from the sides of trees 
when the rind is decayed, forming firm fleshy masses, 
which are generally smooth on the upper side, and 
pierced with holes on the lower. B. igniarius and B. 
fomentarius are the mag which, when cut into thin 
slices, dried, and prepared with saltpetre, form common 
amadou, or the German tinder of the shops. 

Boleyn, ANNE, (băl'lèn,) B. 1507, became maid-of-honor 
to Catherine of Aragon, first queen of Henry VIII. of 
England. Attracting the admiration of that monarch 
the latter repudiated Catherine, obtained a divorce, and 
married A. in 1532. Four years later, charges of con- 
jugal infidelity were brought against her, on which 
she was tried and beheaded on Tower Hill. A. was the 
mother of Queen Elizabeth, and the king’s determina- 
tion to marry her brought about the final separation 
of England from the Roman Catholic Church. 

Bolingbroke, IIrvny ST. Jonx, Viscount, (bal'Ting- 
brook,) an English statesman and publicist, n. 1672, 
filled many high ministerial offices, and, in 1710, con- 
cluded the peace of Utrecht. Two years later he be- 
came first mínister of the Crown ; but, the Whigs hav- 
ing obtained the ascendancy on the accession of George 


L, B. was thrcatened with impeachment, and fled to | 
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in 1810, espoused the cause of Independence, and, enten 
ing upon military command, after ec arduous cam 
paigns against the Spanish forces, sealed the liberation 
of his country, and was made president of the republic 
of Colombia in 1821. In 1823, he effected the indepen- 
dence of Peru, in which country he was inyested with 
dictatory powers that he resigned in 1825, He returned 
to Colombia in 1826, and was again elected president 
of that coun D. in Dec. 1830. See BOLIVIA. 

Boliv'in, or UPPER PERU, (bo-liv'e-ch,) a republic of 8. 
America, bet. Lat. 9° 30^ und 25° 38 S., Lon. 58° and 709 
40’ W., VALN and E. Brazil, 8. Paraguay and La 
Plata, and W. Peru, with only a short coast-line on the 
Pacific, at its S.W. extremity. Extreme length 1,100 
m.; extreme width 800 m. It is divided into 9 depts.; 
area, 842,730 sq. m. All the centre of the country is 
covered with ramifications of the Andes, which here 
divide into two cordilleras, enclosing the Lake of Titi- 
caca, The W. Cordillera forms the boundary on the 
side of Peru, bet. Lat. 16? and 22? S., and here are the 
highest peaks of the Andes after Aconcagua (the peak 
of Lahama, in Lat. 18° 7“ S., being 22,550 feet above 
sea-level), and the volcanoes of Atacama (Sorato being 
not less than 25,250 us Tacora, &c. The region be- 
tween the Pacific and the Andes is nearly all barre 
and is called the Desert of Atacama. The valley o 
Titicaca is rather fertile, especially in the vicinity of 
the lake. The long valleys S. of the Sierra de la zZ 
are the most populous and best cultivated parts of B. 
especially the valley of Cochabambo. The plains o 
Moxos and Chnuquitos are covered with dense forests. 
The pp. rivers are the Beni, Mamore, and Rio Grand 
tributaries of the Madeira; and the Pilcomayo an 
Paraguay, tributaries of La Plata. The S.E. half of the 

t lake Titicaca is in B. Among the bi ETEA pro- 
ucts are cocoa of the finest quality, cotton, indigo, rice, 
barley, oats, potatoes, maize, sugar-cane; cascarilla, 
cinchona, and numerous other valuable drugs. Gold is 
found in all the rivers of ihe E. Cordillera of the Andes; 
the silver mines of Potosi, now on the decline, were 
long celebrated ; and in 1870 rich silver mines were dis- 
covered in the maritime prefecture of Cobija. More 
than three fourths oí the pop. are Indians, the rest 
Mestizos, Spaniards, and a few Africans. The foreign 
commerce of B. is small, owing to its being almost shut 
out by the Andes from intercourse with the sea. The 
pp. towns are Chuquisaca (the C.), Cobija ens only 
mportant seaport), Potosi, La Paz, and Cochabambo. 
The executive govt. is vested in a president; the legis- 
lative functions are exercised by a senate, tribunal, and 
censors. B., under the name of Upper Peru, was 
formerly a part of the Spanish viceroyalty of Buenos 
Ayres; but ít acquired its independence in 1824, and 
was named in honor ot Bolivar, the author of its con- 
stitution (1826.) P. abt. 8,000,000. For late war, see PERU. 

Bolk hov, (bol hiv) a town of European Russia, 30 m. 
N. of Orel, on the Nougra. Pop. 19,260. 

Bollards, (ból'lčrdz.) (Ger. bolle, a round body. 
(Naut.) Large posts set in the ground, on each side o 
&dock. On docking or undocking ships, large blocka 
are lashed to them; and through these blocks are 
reeved the transporting hawsers which are to be brought 
to the capstans. 

Bollinger, Hr, a S. E. co. of Missouri; area, 500 
sq. m.; C. Greene. 

Bologna, Ae a famous city of Italy, finely situ- 
ated in a plain N. of the Apennines, 24 m. 8.E. of Mo- 
dena, and 27 S. W. of Ferrara; Lat. 44° 29’ 54" N., Lon 
119 21’ E. It possesses magnificent public edifices, and 
is one of the great centres of public instruction in Italy, 
and its university, founded by the emperor Theodosius, 
A. D. 425, is one of the most ancient in Europe. It hae 
produced a great number of men distinguished in 
science and the arts; and has given its name to a school 
of painting chiefly represented by Primaticcio, the Cà- 
racci, Guido, and Guercino. Pop. 89,850. 

Bolor-T h, (bó-lür-tàh,) a great mountain-chain of 
Central Asia, which separates the Chinese empire on 
the E. from Khoondooz, and Kafiristan on the W. It 
extends between Lat. 35° and 45° N., and Lon. 70° and 
759 E., and its culminating points are supposed to ex- 
ceed 19,000 ft. 

Bolster, (bolztür.) [A. S.] (Neut.) A piece of tim- 
ber cut and placed for the easement of the cable. 

Bolsterite. (Min) See FonsrERITE. 


France, where he became secretary of state to the Pre- Bolt. ()0/t.) [A. S.] (Joinery.) A strong cylindrical 


tender, James Stuart. For this he was attainted, a 
sentence which was not reversed till after the downfall 
of Sir R. Walpole's -Viha His writings rank among the 
most polished in style in the English language. D.1751. 
Bolivar, Stor (ole vdr.) the Liberator of . America 
from the Spanish yoke, n. at Caracas in 1783, after com- 
pleting his education in Europe, on his return home 


pin, of iron or some other metal, used as a fastening for 
doors and windows. Bolts are generally distinguished 
into three kinds, viz., plate, round, and spring bolts. — 
(Naut.) A cylindrical rod of copper or iron, preferably 
copper, employed in binding together the timbers or 
iron plates of which a ship is constructed. They vary 
from half an inch to three inches im diameter, and in 
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length from a few inches to many feet. Their heads 
are of divers patterns, according to the object for which 
they are intended. 

Bolton, (arisa) a large manufacturing town of Eng- 
land, co. caster, 12 m. N.W. of Manchester, and 175 
N.N.W. of London. B. has important manuf. of textile 

chemicals, paper, machinery, &c. Pop. 105,959. 

Bolus, (Ca.) [Gr. bolos, a lump of earth.] (Med.) A 
very large pill, to be swallowed whole. 

Bomarsund, (Geogy. See ALAND. 

Bomb, (büm.) (Gun.) See SHELL. 

Bombardment, (büm-bárd' ment.) unn The shower- 
ing down upon a town or fortress shells, carcasses, 
rockets, hot shot, and other incendiary missiles, to burn 
or destroy the buildings and kill the inhabitants. 

Bombast, (bóm'bást.) (Gr. bombaz, an exclamation of 
mock admiration.] (L4.) In composition, an inflated 
style, by which, in attempting to raise a low or familiar 
subject above its true quality, the writer seldom fails 
to become ridiculous. 

Bombax, .) (Bot) A gen. of plants, O. Ster- 
culiacese, comprising large soft-wooded trees, whose cap- 
sules are filled with a fine cottony substance enveloping 
the seeds, but of too short a fibre to be manufactured 
into cloth. 'The B. trees, which belong to tropical forests, 
are remarkable for forming huge buttresses, projecting 
from the parent trunk. 

Bombay, (^»om-bá*.) Tos buonbahia, a harbor.) 
One of tlie three presidencies of British India, mostly 
between Lat. 149 18’ and 28° 30’ N., Lon. 67° and 76° 
25 E.; area, 142,043 sq. m. The W. Ghauts separate 
the W. or maritime from the E. districts, which latter 
form a part of the 

table-land of the 
n. A great part 
of the country being 
under the influence 
of the sea-breezes, the 
climate for the most 
is less hot than 
the other presiden- 
cies, but the N. dis- 
tricts are the most 
unhealthy in India. 
Rice and cotton are 
the pp. articles of cul- : 
tivation. B. was the 
earliest British pos- 
session in the E. It 
was ceded by the Mo- 
guls to the Portu- 
guese in 1530, and 
came into the posses- 
sion of the English 
in 1662, as a part of 
the dowry of Cath- 
arine of Braganza, 
wife of Charles II. 
But by far the largest 
part of the territory 
was acquired between 
1803 and 1818. Pop. 
28,339,106. — The city 
and seaport of Bom- 
Bay, the C. of the above presidency, is situated on a 
narrow neck of land at the 8. extremity of the island 
of same name, Lat. 18? 56' N., Lon. 72° 53’ E. It con- 
sists of the New town, inhabited by the Hindoo and Mo- 
hammedan native pop., and the Old town, abt. 1 m. to 
the S., in which the European residents, and most of 
the Parsee merchants, dwell. B. has a pleasant appear- 
ance from the sea; but as a city it is greatly inferior to 
Calcutta or Madras. It is the principal commercial 
emporium in the East, and its harbor is one of the best 
in India. The Parsees (Fig. 93), the remnant of the 
ancient fire-worshippers, form an important class of 
the pop., not only by their numbers, but also by their 
intellectual ee habits of business, and great 
wealth. Pop. 898,218. 
Bombyeillidze, /5om-be-sil'le-de.) (Zoól.) The Wax- 


Fig. 93. — A PARSEE. 


of both continents. 
s’e-de.) (ZoL) An extensive 


anteune generally feathere? or pectinated, mouth- 
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parts short, thorax woolly, and the fore-legs very 
hairy. ‘The caterpillars have 16 legs, and, with few ex- 
ceptions, spin cocoons. The gen. Arctia, containing the 


Fig. 94. — ISABELLA TIGER-MOTH, 
(Arctía Isabella.) 


Tiger-moths SA has the body thick, while the larvae 


have whorls of long hairs, and are called Woolly Bears, 
The gen. Bombyx contaius the SILK-WORM, q. v. 

Bombylliarii. (Zo) See BEE-FLY. 

Bona, (hónah.) [Fr. Béne.] A fortified seaport-town 
of Algeria, prov. and 85 m. N.E. of Constantine, on a 
bay of the Mediterranean; Lat. 36° 53’ 58” N., Lon. 7° 
46/5” E. Pop. 15,272. 

Bonaparte, H drt.) [Tt. Bu»naparte.] The patro- 
nymic name of the most remarkable family of modern 
times. Its founders were Carlo Buonaparte, a lawyer 
of ancient descent, and the friend of Gen. Paoli, n. 
at Ajaccio, Corsica, 1746; D. 1785; and his wife Letitia 
(Letizia) Ramolino (called Mapame Mx, when her 2d 
son Lecame emperor), celebrated for her beauty, amiable 
character, and good sense; p. in Corsica, 1750; p. at 
Reme, 1839. They had 5 sons and 3 daughters, who 
are the subjects of the following notices. — JOSEPH B., 
the eldest son, n. at Ajaccio, 1768. He was successively 
ambassador to the court of Rome, 1797 ; member of the 
Council of Five Hundred, the same year; ambassador 
to Austria, 1801, and to England, 1802; king of Naples, 
1506; and king of Spain, 1808. He was twice obliged 
to abandon his capital; and left Spain after the battle 
of Vittoria, 1813. In January, 1514, Napoleon de- 
parting for the army, left Joseph at Puris, with the 
title of lieutenant-general. After Waierloo, he emi- 
grated to the United States, under the name of Count of 
Survilliers; resided at Bordentown, New Jersey; re- 
turned to Europe in 1820; and D. in Florence, 1844. — 
NaroLrow B., the 2d son, B. 1769. See Na4rOLEON I. — 
ELISA B., was n. in 1777. She was married in 1797 to 
Félix Bacchiochi, a French officer ; became princess of 
Lucca and Piombino in 1805, and grand-duchess of 
Tuscany in 1808. She reigned with ability until 1814. 
D. on her estate of Villa Vincentina, near Trieste, 1820 — 
Lucien B., prince of Canino, the 8d son, B. at Ajaccio, 1775, 
was, after Napoléon, the ablest member of the family. 
Having emigrated to Marseilles with the rest of the 
family, 1793, he entered warmly into the revolutionary 
feeling of the times, distinguished himself on several 
occasions, and, in 1798, was elected to the Conncil of Five 
Hundred, became president of that assembly in 1799, and 
greatly contributed to the success of the famous revo- 
lution of the 18th Brumaire. He became a member of 
the Tribunal in 1*02; and married, in 1803, a widow 
named Madame Jouberthon. Having refused to par- 
ticipate in the imperial designs of his brother, he went 
to Italy in 1804, and exchanged politics for literature 
and art. In 1807, he refused a throne sooner than 
consent to the dissolution of his marriage. On the 
escape of Napoléon from Elba, Lucien went to Paris, 
reconciled himself with his brother, supported him 
warmly, and, after his abdication, advocated in the 
House of Peers the claims of Napoléon II. D. at Viterbo, 
1840. He had 6 daughters and 5 sons: among them, 
1. CHARLES JULES LAURENT B., an eminent naturalist, 
B. in Paris, 1803; married a daughter of his uncle 
Joseph, 1822, became a resident of Philadelphia, and 
devoted himself to ornithology. In 1828, he settled in 
Italy, and p. in Paris, 1857. His chief works are: Ameri- 
can Ornithology (1825-33), and Illustrations of the Italian 

nuna (1832-41). 2. Louis Lucien B., one of the most 
accomplished linguists of the day, B. in England, 1813. 
He was a senator under the second empire. 3. PIERRE 
NaPOLÉON B., was B. at Rome, 1815. After many adven- 
tures in America, Italy, and Greece, he was elected to 
the French Constituent Assembly, 1848; retired to pri- 
vate life after the coup d'état of 1851, and made him- 
self again conspicuous some months before the fall of 


the 2d empire, 1870, by shooting, in his own house, the 
young republican d. Noir, an act for Which he was tried 
and acquitted, — Lorry B., the dth son, B 


Buch as the brain and the heart and Inn ga — from e» 
terna] pressure and injury, The bones ure covered 


at Aja vi, With a thin, strong Membrane, called the 


ra Í eum, 
1778, entered the aruy abt, 1794; distinguished hin- Which hux Very little sensibility in a sound state, but 
self at Arcola, became A general of division, and mar- When Wamel js extremely rensitive, Bones are 
Tied Hortense de Beauharnaia in 1502. "Was made traverse] longitudinally by small Canals which e 


king of Holland in 1506, and strenuously fxerted hing. 
self to improve the Condition of his People 
position to Napoleon's Plans, Which he thought Were 
Prejudicial to the nation's welfare, brought the two 

rothers into a State of hostility, Which ended by the 
abdication of Louis, 1809, and his Separation from his 
wife, He retired to private life, and D. in Leghorn. 1816. 


In- ves These are known as Haversian canals, 
When n thin Section of bone ig examined under a mi. 
Closcope, many dark spots are seen With lines rai; 
from them. These are called lucune and emal ; 
The osseous "Ulbst ince is usually arranged in himine 
Concentric with the Ha versian canals. n the verte. 
brata, the middle of the long bones ja filled with mar- 
Tow. In some birds the hones are hollow, From the 
Büualvsis of bones we learn, thut, although the property 
Of ingredients Varies in different animals, the genera! 
Constitnente of bone wre as follows: 1. Gelatin, obtained 
by boiling rasped or bruised bones in Water; 2. Oil or 
fat, separahla during the boiling, by rising to the top 
of the Water, und when cold concreting intoa guet; 3. 
Phosphate of lime, carbonate of lime, Carbonate of mag- 
Nesin and fluoride of Calcium, Of these ingredients the 
Phosphate of lime exista in by far the ETvatest abun. 
dance, and it ix this which Kives bones their solidity, 
Man has 246 bones — the head and face 63, the trunk 50, 
the anns 64, and the lower extremities 60. That part 
of anatomy whieh treats of the bones ig called Osea] egy, 
Bont-biack. (hem) The black Carbonaceons sul. 

stance obtained hy hearing hones ty redness in a Clone 
Wessel When deprived by the action of hydrochlorje 
acid of the Phosphate of lime with Which it'is blended, 
it yields one ofthe most Valuable formy Of animal chap 
Con, HN a decoloring and deodorizing Material, 


beauty, immortalized by the Chisel of Canova, to y hom 
bhe sat as model for hig fainous Venns, After the death 
of her first husband, General Leclere, she Marrie the 

rince Camillo Borghese, of tome, who SOON Seb inated 
from her, She was faithful to the hist to the vary 
fortunes of her imperial brother, P. I2. — CAROLING 
B., the 34 danghter, B. At Ajaccio, 1782. Married Joiuhim 
Murat, 1599; became Srund-duicheas Of Bergin l* and 
queen of Naples in IN, aud en gui the affection 
of the pe. iple, Becoming & Widow in 1515, she took the 
title of Countess of Lipuno, retired to Austria, and D. 
1839. Her Krandson is the Present Prince Murat. — 
IJITROMuE B, the oth Son. and the Vonnzest brother of 
Vapoleon L. n. at Ajaccio, 1784. He entered the navy, 
1800. served in the W. Indies, and. during a Visit to the 
U. Stutes, Married Miss Patterson of Bale} 
Marriage was declared null by Napoléon in 1505, 
1807, Jerome Wits placed on the throne of the new king. Bonhen P. Rox, Leecher, ig French Painter, k. at Bor. 
dom of Westphatia, and married the daughter of the . 2K. 1822. jy unri valle among her own eX for the 
ing of Würtemberg, and ceased to reign in Oct. 1813. | Minute and Erie delineation of the Various forms of 

e distinguished himself at Waterloo, Where he wag animal life, Her most Celebrated pieces are Lhe Virer. 
Wounded, After living as nn exile at Trieste, Rome, and DAP Plonghing è The Morse. Fry» The Three Musketeeras 

unn, he returned to Branca in 18185, wax Created] nnd e and Nheep ina Hollar Road. 


Marshal of Franca by his nephew Napoléon III., und H. Boniface I.. (Hon i fig | Pope, s, Zozimus, 418; n. 422. 
1800, His "nrviving children, by his second inarriace, 


— Ji. II., e Felix IV., ^30; p, 532, — 77. III. s, Sabini. 

Were: ]. NaroLEON Josey CHARLES Pr B., known anna, 6%, and p, the sume year.— B. IV., 8. the preced- 
a Prinecy Not fox. Wat Trieste, 1322. He Wis elecentegq | ing, GOS; p, 615. — R. V., n. Adeodatus (or DPeusdedity 
& member of the Constituent Assembly in [845, and, in 617; 1.625, 3. VI. a, Formesu,, d; D. the FAME yenr. 
93, he was Created a prince of the empire, With a ~eat — B. VII. (Cardinal Francone nn anti-Pope, 8., in 974. 
in the Renate, In 18, he married the Princess Chotihte, Benedict VL, who died. from Strangulation. He was 
a daughter of Victor Emmanuel, then king of Sordinin, expelled utter a month, but aganin Occupied the seq Sone 
Urin; the reizn of the 2d empire, he distinguished Months atter the death of John XIV., when he p. snd. 
IMself both by his cowardice and by opposition to the denly, ogg — B. VIII. . Celestine V., 1214, Having in- 
Policy of his consin, With intent to gain popularity, 2. Sued ein Which he ns*erted that God had set him 
MiTo LETITIA WILHELMINE B., known as PRINCES over kings and kingdoms Philip the Fair caused thig 
rng. n. at Trieste, LEE married, in 181]. the Rus. hull to be burned in Paris; upon which . laid France 
Bian Prines 4 natole Demidoff, from whom She separated Under an interdict, Philip bent an army into Italy, 
y prisoner, II. WAS SOOD rect by his 


in 1515, Napoléon III. gave her the tithe Of Tmperial Which took g 
Highness Herself a clever amatenr Artist, she ulso followers, but p. in a few months afterwards, 1303, — B. 
Urban VI, 1380; 5. 1404, 


became eminent asa Patroness of literature, IX.a, n 
nuventu rn. (St.,) -rf too pa) (rov ax NT | Bonitace, (St..) styled “The Apostle of Germany,” 
"IDENZ V n. In Tuscany, 1221. in 1256 was rhosen Feneral | B. in Devonshire. Englund, 680: was Created apr libishop 
of the Franciscan order. and both by word and "Xanmplo of Mentz hy Pepin qe Bref, und distineuikhieq himself by 
reestablished discipline in it, Created Cardinal hy Gre. his zen] in Converting sioe. inns to Christianity, Mus- 
Bory X., he Wrote c a band ot his COINerts, by the guns, 735. 


ommentaries nud many devotional] i CUCred, with 
Works, but, becoming Uissatictiod With *pecnhition and | Bonin Islands, (i. three Clusters of smal] 
Tis ce islanda in the N, Pacific, between Bat. 29 0 and 270 

| 
| 


In 


Philosophy, he became at last a mystic, ö : 
Were hishly esteemed by Luther, D. 1274. Ie way Ca- 44' N., Lon, 142 and 14,59 E. Pee] Island. the Only one 
nonized by Sixtus IV. in 1482. 


inhabited, Contains Port Lloyd, Used us a depot for 
nd, hed; A. S.] Iiir.) A lel obligatio Steamers between California and China, 
a certain condition Under tha Penalty of Paving u sum j| nito, (bunt u.) (Ati. A Hh o 


f which there are 
ot MONEY, — (Arey) ln Carpentry, the hindin 


J 
K of any ! 8everal species belonging to diferent Ernera of the fam | 
tuo pieces together hy tenoninr, Meortising, Kc. In! niir. The Ji. of the tropic. Thunnus Je, ix : 
misonry, the disposition of stones and bricks ina build. abt. 3 ft long, and js marked with four dark bands on 

Ing. so that they shall be most effectually bounie 


another, 


lto one | each nide, 118 well known to Vovarern from its per- 
md, WIILIAx CRiNoH, A distinguished A 


Sccution of the Nying-fieh, and f vinsr--quid, 


Merican ns. Bonn, (%%) a town of Prussin, on the Rhine, 15 m. S 
tronomer, N. at Portland, Maine, 1789; ' 


> he js Chitty of Cologne, is the seat ofa celebrated university found- 

known by hia discovery of a satellite of Neptune, and! ep in 1818. py. 23.801. 
Of the xt}; satellite of Saturn, D. 1559. : nnet, (bán, Fr., a c; B.) (Port) A amall work 
nd, in "nois, u S. W. central c.; area, 400 sq. m.; Composed of two faces, Usually raised before the salient 


; angle of the nod rh. — ( Naur.) An extr Piece of 
ndou, %,) a little-known country of w. Africa, | Canvas fastened to the foot of a jib, or lured to a 
twe»n Lat, 1H? and p50 N., and Lon 11° and 130 W. It achooner's foresail, and removed in bad Weather, 
would seem to be densely inhabited with a Mohamme- Bon n. (un' ne,) a ri vr of W. 4 trica, one of the arma 
dan Pop. of supposed Arabian erigin, C, talibani, of the Niger, at its delta between the Old and New Cala- 
ond sione, (direh) A stone running through the bar rivers. enters the Atlantie in the Biche of Bin fru, 
whole thickness ofa wall at rieht angles ty ita face, for aht. Lat. 40 30% N., And Lon. 70 1t E. The town of B., 


the purpose nf binding the wall together in the direc- Near jts month, is very unhealthy, and was almost to- 
tion of its thickness, Xi 


tally destroyed by fire in 1460, 
Bond Timber. ( Arch.) Timber Worked in with ^. Bonpland, AIMÉ, (bong flint.) an eminent French bot- 
wall as it ig Carried up, for the purpose of tying it to. anist, and the friend and Urte of Alex. yon Hum- 
E^ther ina longitudinal direction while tlie Work is ?oldt, B. 1773, travelled for 5 Years in America in com- 
setting. ANY with Humboldt, and. while there, NMRA A ve 
ne, (n.) [Ger. dein.) (Anat.) That important part ed and valuable collection of Plants, several thoy. 
in the higher orderg of animals which forma the Solid | sanda of which were new to Europe, On his return te 
*üpport of their labric, and Protects the vital organs— France he Was appointed by the E press Josephine, 
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of her gardens at Malmaison, a post he held]! the Ba „in 1640, from the press of the Pil- 
till her death, in 1811. He then became professor of| grim athers," at Cambridge, Mass. 

patural histo at Buenos Ayres, ane, in 1821, while Book -binding, (-bind'ing.) The art by which printed 
travelling on & scientific expedition in Paraguay, Was sheets are folded, gathered, pressed, sewed together, 


order of the dictator F 
He w 


y 
prisoner for nearly ten years. 


California, 14m. 
broad. 
(bóng'tóng.) (Fr., good style.] 


t taste and manner; | 


The best style 
hence, aristo- 
Bonus, (bo nũs.) IL. good.] (Com.) A premium paid | 
for the use of an interest, or enjoyment of a privilege; | 
also, an extra dividend to shareholders in & company OF | 
| 


a sage.] 


0 to the priests 
of the religion of Fo, oT 
Buddha, in Japan, Chi. 
and other countries 

of Eastern Asia. They 
rofess celibacy, reside 

u monasteries, perform 


| Book - eeping. 


rds, and covered with leather or 
cloth, lettered, and sometimes ornamented by the use 
old and gilding tools. 

(C The art of registering mer- 
cantile transactions for reference, statement, and bal- 
ance; all of which must be 80 done, tbat the 
true state of every part, and of the ly 
and distinctly known. B. consists of two methods : 
Single Entry and 
ally confin 
while tne other is invariably used 
and traders in & large way of business 
books involved are the Day-book, Cash-book, Journal, 


"'(boo'ldk,) a town of Egypt, on the Nile, 3 m. 
forms the port. 1 ^ 
Du.) On shipboard, a lon pole extend- 
: particular e hs as the jib- 
C. 
10 m. 


iug along the 
boom, studdingsail-boom, 
n of Belgium, S. of Antwerp, on the 


8.096. 
(boom-e-rdng’ .) A wooden weapon in the 


penances, practise re- Boomerang, 
ligious mortifications, form of & missile, used by the natives of Australia, in 
and wear long coarse whose hands it is made to perform wonderful feats O 
wns bound with cords, dexterity, though in those of an European it is inert 
like the Franciscans. and intractable. 
Booby, ( be.) (Zovt.) Roondee, (boon'd£,) a town of Rajpootana, Hindostan, 
See SULIDAE. C. of a small rajahship of same name, under British pro- 
roum, or BOD- tection. Itis situate 80 m. 8.E. of Ajmeer, in Lat. 259 
RUN, (bood' room.) Pro- 28’ N., Lon. 75° 30' E. 
bably the ancient Jali- Boone, DANIEL, (boon,) the pioneer of Kentucky, P. in 
carnassus.) A seaport- Bucks co., Penn., 1735, was one of the most success ul 
town of Asia Minor, of the enterprising American pioneers of the 18th cent. 
Anatolia, on the N. Boone, a N. co. of Illinois, bordering on Wisconsin ; 
shore of the Gulf of Cos, area, 270 sq. m. s C. Belvidere.—A central county of 
96 m. N. of Smyrna. Indiana; area, 308 8q : 
Pop. 11,000. — A W. central co. of Jowa divided into two portions 
Book, (bük.) [A. boc.] by the Des Moines river; area, 57 sq. m.; C. Boones 
^ literary composition, borough.—A N. county of Kentucky, b. N. and W. by 
designed to communi- the Ohio river ; area, square miles County Seat, 
cate something which Borlington.—A central county of Missouri, b. S. W. 
the author has invented, by the Missouri River; area square miles; C. 
experienced, oF collect- Columbia.—In W. Virginia a 8. W. county, b. N.E. by 
ed, to the publie ; being Coal River, area 525 sq. m. : ¢- ne Court-House. 
printed, bound in a vol- oonesboroug". boons-bur'ro,) u vill. of Madison 
ume, and published for Fig. 95.— JAPANESE box ZE. co., Kentucky, on the Kentucky River, 18 m. &.E. of Lex- 
that purpose.-7 Plates ington. Here, in 1775, Daniel Boone tbe pioneer erected 
of lead and copper, the bark of trees, pricks, stones, and the first fort within the State, and here also assembled 
wood, were among the first materials employed to en- the first legislative council e W. States 
ve such things upon as men were desirous of trans- Boonville. con ri a town 0 Missouri, C. of Cooper 
mitting to posterity. Josephus speaks of two columns,| co. on the S. bank o the Missouri river, 48 m. N. 
the one of stone, the other of brick, on which the| of Jefferson City. 
children of Seth wrote their inventions and astronomi- rhanpoor, (boor-han-poor' one of the largest and 
cal discoveries. Porphyry makes mention of some best built cities of the Deccan, Hindostan, an the 
illars, P rved in Crete, on which the ceremonies| former C. of Candeish, 199 m. &.&.E. of Oojein ; Lat. 21? 
practised i4 the Corybantes in their sacrifices were 19’ N., Lon. 76° 18’ E. Pop. 30,000. 
recorded. esiod's works Were originally written upon roo, ( boo-roc',) an island of the Malay Archipelago, 
tables of lead, and deposited in the temple vr the Muses, | bet. Lat. 3° and 4° S. and Lon. 120° and 127° E., 50 m. 
Boeotia ; the Ten Commandments delivered to Moses, w.of Ceram, length 75 m ; breadth, 38 m. The Dutch 
ent Ol 


that people might write on 
blot out what they had writ- 


barks were rolled up, 
greater ease each roll was called volumen, 
afterwards given to 
During the Middle Ages, the plan of rolls 
discontinued, and the 
bound together, 
as civilization and the arts 
per d an improved 
uality and strength; types, 
and finer in execution, an 
of folios and quartos 


n p pas 
e more eveloped, pa- 
quality h as rega 


, bot 
so, became amaller in 


unique and the beautiful, which. no oubt, will one 
day be ultimately reached and generally diffused 
first B. in what were to be the future 


e 
avd, indeed, on the 


continent of North America, Was 


have here & settlem 
or BORT, bér 


other stones. 

) A leather case or covering 
Hist.) An instru- 
fem, 


as its name imports, wooden 
which the legs of the sufferer were introduced, and tnen 


compressed by means of wedges — it was also termed 


bordekin. 
Booth, EDWIN, a popular 
Junius Brutus 8 
particularly notable in the parts of 


American tragedian, son & 
. He was 
Hamlet and 


Jonx WILKES, an American actor, B. in 
assassin of President Lincoln, 
to Virginia, 
refused to 


celebrated English tragedian 


Junius BRUTUS, a 
1821, where he 


visited America in 


. D. à 
Han insular portion of Brit- 
i , bet. Lat. 
and 97? W. It was discover. 


159 N., and Lo 
Ross, who here determined the positios 
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of the magnetic pole. — BoorHIA Gurr, on its E. side, 
a southward continuation of Prince Regent Inlet, sepa- 
rates it from Cockburn Island and Melville Peninsula. 

Booton, (boo'ton,) an island of the Eastern Archipelago 
lying off the S.E. extremity of Celebes, between Lat. 4? 
and 6? S., Lon. 122? E. The Dutch have there a settle- 
ment. 


BOR 


non occurs at the mouths of the Ganges and Bramah 
pootra, in India. 


Boreas, (bó'ré-as.) (MyL) The personification of the 


north wind, represented as a son of Astrwus and Eos, 
and figured with wings dripping with golden dew-drops, 
and the train of his garment sweeping along the ground. 


Borers. (Zo).) See CERAMBYCIDA. 


Bopp, Franz, (bóp,) an eminent German orientalist, n. Borghese, Princess, (bór-gá-/sà.) See BONAPARTE (Pau- 


at Mayence, 1791. His great work is the Comparatire 
Grammar of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, Ancient 
Slavic, Gothic, and German (1833—49). D. 1867. 

Bornaeic Acid, (borá'sik.) (Chem.) The only known 
oxide of boron. It is a colorless, brittle, glassy mass 
after fusion, melts at a little below redness, and dis- 
solves in water and alcohol. Its alcoholic solution 
burns with a beautiful green flame, and crystallizes 
from its aqueous colution in white translucent pearly 
plates, which have a bitterish, cooling taste. It is 
obtained principally from the volcanic district of Tus- 
cany, and more recently from borax lakes in California. 
Sp. gr. 1°83; Form. (in the anhydrous state,) B403. Al- 
though not acid to test paper, it unites with bases, and 
forms well-defined salts called Borales, 

Boracite, (bór'ah-sit.) (N) A native borate of mag- 
nesia. It is generally of a cubic form, and is remarka- 
ble for its electrical properties. 

Boraginacee, (bdr-a-jin-a'se.) [From borago, the 
typical genus.) An O. of plants, all. Echinales. They 
are mostly herbs of the northern temperate regions. 
They usually have a mucilaginous sap; most of them 
have their leaves covered with asperities; some, as 
Anchusa tinctoria, yield a deep pr dye from their 
roots; and several have very handsome flowers, ar- 
ranged in a gyrate manner, as the Forget-me-not ( Myo- 
sotis), and WE ve ( Echium). 

Borassus, (bo-rds'süs.) (Bot. 
having only one species, B. 
Palm, trom which is obtained an intoxicating liquor 
called toddy, or palm- wine, by fermenting its sap, 
which yields sugar in considerable quantity. 

Borax, (bd’rdks.) (em.) A Biborate of soda, found 
native in many parts of the world, and, in the crude 


A genus of Palm-trees, 
iformis, the Palmyra 


| 


state, known in commerce as fincal. In the pure state, | 


it forms large transparent prisms. Owing to its easy 

fusibility, and its property of forming readily fusible 

compounds with other metallic substances, B. is of 
t use in the arts and manufactures. Form. NaO. 
+10Aq. 

Bordeaux, (bdr'dé,) a city in the S.W. of France, C. 
dep. Gironde, on the Garonne, 60 m. from its mouth in 
the Atlantic; Lat. 449 50’ 19" N., Lon. 0° 34' 32" W. 
This is one of the most flourishing cities of Europe in 
point of industry, commerce, and the cultivation of 
the arts and sciences. Situated on a navigable river, 
in this part abt. 2,600 ft. broad, and from 60 to 90 ft. 
deep, which puts it in communication on one side with 
the ocean, and on the other with the Mediterranean, 
by the Canal du Midi, :t has become the first port in the 
S. of France. Its commerce extends to all parts of the 
world, and its basin, formed by the Garonne, is capable 
of containing 1.200 ships of any size, and is accessible 
even for ships of 600 tons at all times of the tide. The 
wines of Bordeaux, known in America as claret wines, 
were celebrated as early as the 4th cent. The best de- 
scriptions are the red wines of Chateau- Margaur, Haut- 
Brion, Chateau- Lafitte, Médoc, St. Emilion, and Barsac, 
and the white wines of Suuerne, Grave, and Baumes. 
Pop. 215,140. 

Bordeaux, lizvnt, Duc De, better known as Count DE 
CHAMBORD, a French prince, B. ir Paris, 1820, is the son 
of Charles Ferdinand, Duc de ;erry, and the grandson 
of Charles X. He was the legitimate heir to the throne of 
France, aud was styled Henri V. Uy his partisans, D. 1883. 

Bordelais, (bor'da-ld,) an old subdivision of France, 
formed of the coast-line of prov. Guienne, and of which 
Bordeaux was the C. It now forms the greater part of 
the dep. Gironde, and a part of Landes. 

Bord'entownu, a borough of Burlington co. New 
Jersey, 6 m. N. of Trenton, and 30 N.E. of Philadelphia. 


Pop. 6,053. 

Border, (The.) (bór'dur.) [ad The name applied to 
the common frontier of England and Scotland, and for- 
merly the battle-ground of both nations, and the scene 
of perpetual bloodshed, pillage, and violence. 

Bordone, Panis, (bor-dón',) a celebrated Italian painter 
of the Venetian school, B. at Treviso, 1500, p. 1570. His 
masterpiece is the picture of The Fisherman Presenting 
the Ring he had received from St. Murk to the Doge. 

Bore, (bör.) (Swed.and Goth. bör, the wind.] (Meteor.) 


A tidal phenomenon, occurring in some rivers that fall | 


into estuaries. It is seen at sprinz-tides as a violent 
„dsh of water up the stream, attended with much 
noise; the most remarkable exhibition of the phenome- 


LINE). 


Borgia, (borjah,) a famous Italian family of Spanish 


origin. One of its members, Alfonso, was raised to the 
pontificate, 1445, under the name of Calixtus III. His 
son, Roderigo, who became the notorious Pope Alex- 
ander VI., had before his exaltation several children by 
Rosa Vanozza, two of whom are celebrated, viz.: CESARE 
I., who was made a cardinal by his father, but resigned 
this dignity in 1498 to become a soldier, and the same 
year was sent to France with the bull of divorce for 
Louis XII, who created him Duke of Valentinois, and 
promised to aid him in his projected conquests in Italy. 
He then, at the head of a body of condottieri, carried 
on a series of petty wars, made himself master of the 
Romagna, and seized Urbino and Camerino, when the 
death of Alexander put an end to his ambitious designs. 
He was arrested by order of Julius II., and sent as pris- 
oner to Spain, where he served in the Navarrese army, 
and was killed at a siege in 1507. B. was one of the most 
crafty, cruel, and corrupt men of that corrupt age. No 
crime was too foul for him to perpetrate or be suspected 
of. He was charged with the murder of his elder 
brother, the Duke of Gandia, and of Alfonso d'Este, the 
husband of his sister Lucrezia, and with incest with the 
latter. — Luckezia B., married first, in 1493, Giovanni 
Sforza, lord of Pesaro, This marriage was soon after 
annulled by her father, who united her to a son of the 
king of Naples, in 1498. Her husband was assassinated 
two years afterwards, probably by order of her brother 
Cesare; and, in 1501, she married for her 3d husband, 
Alfonso d'Este, afterwards Duke of Ferrara. D. 1523. 

Borgo-san-Donnino, (Lórgo-sin-dón-ne'no,) a town 
of N. Italy, p. of Parma, on the Stirone, 22 m. S. E. of 
Placentia. Pop. 10,991. 

Borneo, (bdr’ne-o,) an island of Malaysia, near the cen- 
tre of the Eastern Archipelago, in the Pacific Ocean, bet. 
Lat. 79 4' N. and 4°10’ S., and Lon. 108° 50’ and 1199 
20’ E, divided by the equator into two nearly equal 
portions, and bounded N.and W. by the China Sea, 8. by 
the Bea of Java, and E. by the Sea of Celebes and the 
Strait of Macassar. B. is, next to Australia, the largest 
island on the globe. It is of a compact form, and has 
few great indentations of the sea, but many extensive 
bays and creeks. Length, 800 m.; breadth, 700 m. 
Estim. area, 300,000 sq. m. Two nearly parallel ran 
of mountains run through the island from S. W. to NE. 
between which are extensive and well watered plains. 
The westernmost of these chains terminates near the N. 
coast on Mount Kinibala, 13,698 ft. high. The climate 
is tropical in the 
interior, but on the 
N. coast it is quite 
European. Its min- 
erals are very valu- 
able: they com- 
prise gold, silver, 
diamonds,tin,iron, 
coal,andantimon 
ore. The soil is 
»rhaps the most 
ertilein theworld. 
The forests supply 
valuable timber, 
and gutta-percha, 
Among the vege- 
table products are 
maize, rice, yams, 
batatos, cocoa-nuts 
betel, tobacco, 
cotton, sugur-cane, 
pepper, and other 
spices and tropical 
fruits. The ani- 
mals comprise the 
elephant, rhinoc- 
eros, and leopard; . 
the ox, wild hog, = 
deer, and horses; 
the gorilla, orang- 
outang, numerous 
species of mon- 
keys and snakes. 
The Dyaks are the 
aborigines of B.; they are divided into numerous dis 
tinct tribes, the chief being those of the interior, or 


Fig. 96.— A DYAK WARRIOR. 
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being of the size of a large domestic ox. and character 
ized by a large head, which is carried low, broad fore- 
head, wide full chest, large hump between the shoul- 
ders, narrow loins, and comparatively slender legs. The 
horns, set far apart, are thick at base, and taper rapidly 
to a sharp point. The Bison is covered with & thick 
coat of hair; that upon the head, neck hump, shoulders, 
and fore-lege to the knees, is very long and shaggy- 

oofs, and hair — except the middle of the 


of the tribes. . is divided into many separate states, 
governed by native cbiefs; the principal of whom, the 
sultan of Bruna, or Borneo Proper, is under a British 


tectorate. D. 

in 1521. In the 17th cent., the Dutch founded factories 

on the W. coast, part of which was finally ceded to them 
in 1180 by the king of Bantam, 88 well as the sovereignty 
of the S. coast by the sultan of Banjermassin in 1787. 
Pop. 3,000,000. 

Boring. (bor ing.) (Min. A kind of circular cutting, 
or a method of piercing the earth with scooping-irons, 
which, when drawn out, bring with them samples of 
the different strata through which they have passed. 
By this means the veins of ore or coal may be discovered 
without opening & mine. A similar operation is prac- 
tised in hydraulics, in seeking for water, &c. 

Bornholm, (born’hawlm,) & 
tic, off the 8. coast of Sweden, bet. Lat. 54° 59’ and 55° 
18’ N., Lon. 14° 42’ and 15° 10’ E. It is 30 m. long by 20 
broad. C. Ronne. Pop. in 1868, 32,096. 

Bornoa, bér’noo,) a country of Soudan, Central Africa, 
bet. Lat. 10° and 159 N., and Lon. 122 and 18° E. hav- 
ing N. Kanem and Sahara, E. Lake Tchad and Begharmi, 
8. Mandara, and W. Houssa. The climate i8 excessively 
hot ; the surface, level and fertile, is annually inundated. 
The mass of the people ( Kanowry) are negroes, profess- 
ing fetichism, divided into tribes, and speaking different 
idioms. The dominant race (Shoas) are of Arab descent, 
and Mohammedans. Prin. town. Kouka, the residence 
of the sovereign. 

Borodino. See MOoSKOW A. 

Boron, (bó'rón.) (Chem.) A non- metallic element, 
which was first obtained in the free state from boracic 
acid by Gay-Lu and Thénard in 1808. In the amor- 

hous state, it is a dark greenish-brown powder, opaque, 
(rom taste and smell, and a non-conductor of elec- 
tricity when unignited. When heated to 5i 2° it burns 
in the air, forming boracic acid. It also exists in the River. They are of a dark, copper complexion, smal 
ae pce form as well-defined six-sided crystals, per- in stature, and akin to the Hottentots in intelligence. 
ectly opaque, and of a semi-metallic lustre. It forms | Bo i 
compounds with all the other elements, the most im- 
portant being boracic acid and borax 


no longer found in & wild state, having bern Ra sn 
nated by hunters, and only a few specimens survive 
e countless thousands that formerly existed 

It pean 


Aurochs or Bison (B bonassus). The Buffalo of South 


is te y borns, which are 80 
thick at the base that they nearly cover the forehead. 
The Grunting Cow, oT Yak, of Tartary (B. grunniens), 
gmaller than any of the preceding, has a tail resembling 
that of a horse, and along mane upon the back. 
Boscawen, EDWARD, (bos quoin,) an English admiral, 
p. 1711; commanded in 1158 the expedition to America, 
where he guined several victories, and, the following 
year, defeated the F rench in the Mediterranean D. 1761. 
Bosco Tre Case, bos ko-tra-ká'se,) u town of 8. Itay, 
Bosio, FRANÇOIS JosrPH, BARON, (bü/zhe-o,) an Italian 
sculptor, B. at Monaco, 1769; was employed by Napoléon 
I. in numerous works, among which are the bas-reliefs 
of the column Vendome, the busts of the Emperor of 
the empress Joséphine, and of Pauline Borghese. he 
statue of Cupid Darting Arrows, is one of his best works. 


p. 1845. 

Bosjesmans, (bozzjes'mdnz,) the name of some roam- 
ing tribes of 8. Africa, akin to the Hottentots, beyond 
the poundaries of Cape Colony, on both sides of Orange 


of the Bosna, 122 miles 8.W. of Belgrade. This is the 
principal entrepót for the commerce of Turkey with 
place.] Formerly, a fortified town or city. In modern i 
lance, in England, à town-corporate, or one which 
sends meinbers to the imperial parliament. In the U. 
States, an incorporated town or tillaga, 
rromeo. (St.) CARLO, (bér-ro-mé 
archbishop of Milan, B. 1533, was a nephew of Pope Pius 
IV.,and illustrious for his virtue and piety. His be- 
neficence and intrepidity were especially shown on the 
occasion of the terrible plague of Milan in 1576. D.1584, 
and was canonized by Paul V. in 1610. 
rsella. (brs la.) Among glass-makers, an instru- 
ment b which glass is contracted or drawn out. 
e Sain: Vincent, JEAN BAPTISTE GEORGE 
MARIE, (bo're da sang ván'sdug,) a French naturalist and 
geographer, p. at Agen, 1780. ffe was chief editor of the 
Dictionnaire Classique de r Histoire Naturelle. D. 1846. 
Borysthenes, (bo-ris'the-neez. ) See DNIEPER. 
Bos, (543.) [L., an ox. ] (Zo?) A gen of Ruminants, sub- 
Bovin®, characterized by horns curving outwards 


Proper, Herzegovina, and Turk. h Croatia, be- 
tween 42° 30’ and 45° 15’ N. Lat., and 15° 40’ and 21° 2’ 
E. Lon.; bounded N. and N.W. by Austrian Croatia 
and Slavonia, E. Servia, and 8. and W. Albania and 
Austrian Dalmatia. Its surface i8 Very mountainous, 
being occupied by the Julian and Dinaric Alps, with 
their outliers ; it has, however, many fertile valleys, 
and is well watered by the river Save and its many 
tributaries. The habits of the people are pastoral. 
Chief towns. Bosna-Serai (the cap; Travonik (resi- 
dence of the Pasha); Gradiska ; and Mostar. Inhab. 
The Bosniaks are © Slavonic race, and only resemble 
the Turks in being Mohammedans.—B. in the Middle 
Ages belonged to the Eastern empire, and afterwards 
became a separate kingdom, dependent upon Hungary. 
Conquered by the Turks, 1480. , 1,100,000. B. was 
in 1578 occupied by Austria, under the Berlin Treaty. 
Bosphorus, (bos fo-rüs,) or the CHANNEL OF CONSTANTI- 
NorLe [anc. B actus i i 
separates Europe and Asia, and connects the Black Sea 
with the Sea of Marmora. Length N.E. to S. W. abt. 17 
m., breadth varies from 14 m. to 9 m. Shores gene rally 
elevated and very picturesque ; on them are the town 
of Scutari, the castles of Europe and Asia, Buyukderé, 
Therapia, Pera, the city of Constantinople, and numer- 
ous villas. One of its chief gulfs is the harbor of Con- 
stantinople, known as the “Golden Horn.” 
ue, (b,) a central co. of Texas, bounded E. by 
the Rio Brazos; area, 950 sq.m. Cap. Meridian. 


Boss, (bds.) [L. bossa, & swelling.] (Arch.) A piece of 
stone covering the intersection © a series of arches, 
commonly finished with & flower, or a human masque. 
It is one of the most characteristic gpecimens of medise- 
val decoration. 

Bossage, (bos sej-) Fr.] ( Arch.) The projecting un- 
wrought surface of a stone, left for the purpose of receiv- 
ing & sculptural decoration. 

Bossier, (bos'se-d,) & N.W. parish of Louisiana, b. on 
Arkansas; (red, 1,066 sq. m. ; C. Bellevue. 

Bossuet, Jacques BENIGNE, (bds'swd,) & celebrated 
French divine and preacher, B. in Dijon, 1627, after 
studying at the College of Navarre, Paris, became & 
canon at Metz in 1652. 80 renowned did he become for 
his pulpit eloquence, that in 1661-62, he was appointed 
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Fig. 91. 


commonly put erroneourly called Buffalo, formerly in- 
habiting nearly all N. America, recently found only on 
the VW. Dains, is tbe largest quadruped of America, 
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to preach before the court; and converted from Pro- 
te-tantism the famous: Marshal "Tureune.. In lees he 
was mate bishop of Condom; in 1670 appointed precep- 
tor to the Dauphin; and, in 1671, elected a member of 
the French Acadeiny.. In 1681, he was promoted to the 
seo of Meaux, aud 
French clergy in the differences between Pope Inno- 
cent XI. and Louis XIV., with regard to papal ascen- 
danev in France, His funeral orations, of which not 
less than six remain, are almost antique in their lofty 
eloquence and breadth of style. Of his numerous works, 
the most eminent ace the Dieacuse on Universa! History 
(1681), according to Halluin, “the greatest effort of his 
wonderful genius; "and a TI, of the Variations of 
the Protistiat Church a sss) D. 1704, 

Bostan, (EI. ibgs rino ane. Comms, a town of Asiatic 
Turkey, pashalie and P) in. N. W. of Marash, om the Si- 
hoon, and on the N. Se of Mount Panis, Pop. 10,091, 
Bustauji, (^ne (Turk. trom Bosan, a garden. | 
Orivinaily, the name ziven toone of fie class of gardeners 
belonging to the itperial secectio at Constantinople. 
They are now chiefly employe Las seutries, barcemen, 
&c. Their chief is the bostruji brahi, who holds tho 
rank of pasta, and is governor of the sorazlio, IIo acta 
as 3ateerstinan of the Sultan s harze, iil his office ig one 
to whieh is attached a high values, on account of its 
brinzinz the holder into such close proximity to the 
SOV. rw. H' person, 

Boston, (,n. a city and seaport of. Massicfhusetts, C. 
of the State, iced forming, with its suburb Chelsea, the 
co. of Suifolk. is the m-tropolis of New Eugland, and 
one of the chief commercial cities of the Union. It is 
pictures quely situate on à peninsula at the heal of Mas- 
sachtsetts Bav, connects with the mainland by an 
isthmus called Boston Neck, and lies in 42° 21 24" N. 
Lt., Lon. 717 3' os” W.; 2% in. N. E. of New York. DB. 
may be said to comprise within its limits the environ. 
ing cities and towns of Chelsea, Cambrilge, Charles- 
town, Brookline, Somerville, Roxbury, Le. It hasa 
aplendid harbor, almost entirely kindloeked, defended 
by forts, and furnished with a lighthouse at its outer 
entrance, B. possesses many noblo editi es, and is gen- 
erally well built, though the streets of the more an- 
cient part aro somewhat crooked and narrow, Fromm 
its prominent position in the world of letters, B. has 
been tecmed the ** Athens” of Amerien. It has numer- 
ous educational, literary, and philanthrapie institu- 


became the master-spirit of the 
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elongated cells with thickened walls and pointed ends. 
All the vessels and channels through which fluids flow 
are composed of vascular tissue Variously arranged. 
All the organa of plants are formed out of there two 
tissues, The principal parts of a plant are the Root, 
Stow, Leaves, FHM R. and FRUIT, . 0.— The oldest bo- 
tanical work which has come down to us is that of 
Theophrastus, a pupil of Aristotle, who flourished in 
the dth cent. B. o. His descriptions of plants are very 
satisfactory, but his knowledge of their organs aud 
of vegetable physiology may well be deemed wonderful, 
when we consider the low state of this branch of science 
throughout many centuries utter his time. It uns not, 
indeed, till after the revival of letters in W. Europe, 
that it was ever again studied as it had been by him. 
One of the earliest inethodical arrangements was that 
of Casalpinus, a Roman physician attached to the court 
of Pope Sixtus V. This was entirely artificial: and the 
same 1nay be affirmed of the several systems of Gesner, 
Morison, Rivinus, and Tournefort. That propounded 
by Teournefort was for a long time adopted by the 
French school, but was ultimately displaced by the at- 
tractive &dlieme of Linnwus, who must be looked upen 
as the great promulgator of the artificial method of 
classification, Linnwus divided all known plants into 
24 classes, distinguishing them according to the num 
ber or situation of the stamens, filaments, anthers, 
or male and female flowers in cach plant. Of all the 
botanists of the latter half of the 1*tli cent., the most 
deserving to be mentioned im the history of the science 
along with the great Swede, are Bernard de Jussieu, 
and his nephew, Antoine Lament de Jussieu, whoapplied 
themselves with great. earnestness to the study of the 
natural affinities of planta, and traced, 1789, the ont- 
lines of a natural syston, Which the greatest botanists 
since their time hove not so much sought to change as 
to complete. Ameng those who have labored with 
great success in this work, must be mentioned De Can- 
dolle, Fries, Endlicher, Brongniart, Meisner, Von Mar- 
tius, Brown and Lindley. In the arrungement proposed 
by the last-named, a classificition ndopted in the present 
work, the number of orders of known plants extends 
to 503, grouped. into 56 alliances, The main divisions 
consist of secret or Floicrlesn plants, which include 
THALLOGENS and AcRoGENS . r.); and Serual or Flower- 
ing planta which include ReIZ0GENS, ENDOGENS, DICTYO 
GENS, GYMNOGENS, and FXoGENS (J. r.). 


tions, and owns the largest publie library in the U. | Botany Bay, a lay of the S. Pacific Ocean, on the E, 


States. Her foreign commerce is very extensive, ena- 
bling her to rank as the second port in the Union, B. 
was founded by the early colonista of Now England, 
abt. 1622-21, and, in 1651, was described as a flourishing 
place. The resistance to English taxation was initiated 
here in 1774, and B. shared to a great extent in the 
ensuing war. 
and iu 1522 was declared n city. In 172. 770 buildings 
were destroved by fire, valued at SI3, 5 0,0 0. P. . 
1890, 448,477, inereased, by incorporution of contiguous 
towns in 1874, by 117,00 % — A bor. and port of England, 
eo Lincoln. It has u magnitieent Gothic chu.ch, built 
in 1,09. P p. 13.00J.— (e.) A complex game 
played by 4 persons with 2 packs of cards; these are 
never shiuifled ; one of the packs is dealt and the other 
eut alternately to determine the trump. which governs 
the game :— i's name is said to have been given to it by 
Benj. Franklin, in honor of his native city. 
Boswell, Jiurs, (hoz) n. in Elinburzhi, 1740, won a 
high reputation by his celebrated Life of Dr. Johuaon 
(1791). D. 1795. 


Bot- fly. 
Bothnia, (both 'ne-ah,) a country of N. Europe. N. and 


coast ef Australis, New South Wales, 5 m. S. of Sydney; 
Lat. 24? ., Lon. 351? 1 E. It was discovered by Cat. 
Cook in 1770, and derived ita name trem the variety 
of new plants then observed on ita shores. It became 
an English penal coiony in 1787, but the settlement 
was removed to Port Jackson the next year. 


It was evacuated by the British in 1776, | Botargo. (bo-tír'go.) NU from Sp. botalarga, 
A 


a wide leather bug.) ind of sausage. made of the roe 
of red mullet, and much used in countries of the S. of 
Europe as a stimulant or appetizer. 


Botetourt, (ele-. n S. W. central eo. of Virginia, 


b. S.E. by the Blue Ridge; area, 550 sq. m.; €. Fincas- 
tle. 
(Zoi) See Estrin. 


W. of the Gulf of Bothnia, formerly belonging enticely 
to Sweden, but now divided into Russian Bo E. ot the 
Tornea, comprised in the Russian govt. of Finland: «nd 
Swedish B., which forms the govts. of Pitea nnd Umea 
— GULF or . forms the N. part of the Baltie Sen, diet. 
Lat. 009 and 669 N., Lou. 17? and Zà* 3» E., from ibe 


Boswellia, /^o::5l"le-3h.). (Bot) A genus of Indian 
trees, O. Aongreeél eee, one species of which, D. thurgera, 
yields the resin called Oihbunum. 


Aland Islands to Tornea, having E. Finland, and W. 
Sweden. Length 400 m.; average breadth abt. 100 m. 
Bothwell, James HEPBURN, EARL or, %., H. übt. 


Botany, %“ h-.) [Gr.bostanz, an herh.] That branch 
of natural history whieh treats of plants. It is divisible 
into: L. Struetueal B.,Orgauogr phy, or Vegetable Anatomy, 
which has references to the parts of which plants are 
composed, 2, Physiological B., which has reference to 
the processes carried ou by living plants, 3. Sysematieal 
I., or Tiemomy, in which the relations of plants to one 
another are considered with a view to their arrange- 
ment and classification. Under tho first the elementary 
organs or vegetable tissues are studied. All planta 
originate in, and in their simplest state wholly consist 
of, minute vesicles called cells, which are formed of an 
elastic membrane composed of cellulose. This is a 
compound of carbon, hydrogen and oxvgen. The tis- 
gurs composed of it, for example the pith. are termed 
cellular or parenchymatons, Cells are usually round or 
oval, but they are sometimes prismatical, stellate, and 
of other shapes. The other elementary tisane of plants is 
called vascular, and consists of tubes much longer than 
wide. These are probably elaborated out of cells. Woody 
fibre, or ligneons tissue, is an instance of such tubes or 


1525, acted a prominent part in the Scottish hirtery of 
his age. Implicatilin the murder of Lord Darnivy, he 
afterward seized Queen Mary, carried her off to his 
castle of Dunbar, and subsequently married her. After 
the defeat of the royal troops at Carberry Hill, B. thed 
to Denmark, where he passed the Jast 10 years of his 
life in prison. D. 1577. 


Botry tis, (06! re-tls.) (Bot.) A gen. of fungi, or moulda, 


chiefly remarkable as containing the parasitic species 
of fungus (B. inferfans — sometimes referred to the 
gen. Peronospora) which plays so important a pert in 
the development of the potato disease. 


Botta. Cato GIUSEPPE, an Italian historlan, B. 1766, 


wrote a History of Haly which gave him a great reputa- 
tion, and has taken ita place asastandard work. D.1837, 


Bottle-zourd. (Bet.) See CUCURBITACEZ., 
Bot tle-liaad. (4061,) See DLLPHINIDÆ. 
Bot tomry. (bot'tum-re.) (Mar. Law.) The act of bor. 


rowing money upon the keel or bottom of a ship; that 
is, the ship itself is pledged as security for the repay- 
ment of the money. If the ship is lost, the lender loses 
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the money; but if the ship arrives safe, he is to receive] lat duke of the elder branch of B. was Charles de Mont- 
the money lent, with the interest or premium stipulated | pensier, better known in history = the CoN8TABLE DB 
as compensation for tho risk. Whieic several loans of B. B., 1459, accompanied Louis XII. in bis invasion 
this character have been made on tlie seme voyage, the} of Italy, and at the age of 26 was named Constable of 
last lender is entitled to priority of payment out of the) France by Francis L, whom he accompanied in bis came 
proceeds. pign of Italy, contributing to the victory of Marignano. 
Botzen, (bt zen. [It. Bolzano.) A town of Austrin. Fe was afterwards appointed governor of the Milanese 
in the Tyrol, at the confluence of the £isach nud the An act of flagrant injustice, sanctioned by the king, 
Talfer, 32 m. N. N. E. of Trent. J’op. 8.105. led to a breach between him and the Constable; a 
Bouchain, (boo'shain,) à atrouzly. fortified town of | clim being set up by the queen-mother to the estates 
France, dep. Nord, on the Scheldt, 12 m. S. L. ot Deuai.j ot Bourbon, and decided in her favor. B. then entered 
It was taken by the Duke of Marlborough, 1711. and | the service of the Emperor Charles V., who gave him 
retaken by Marshal V illars in the following year. Ip. the chief command in Italy, where, at Pavia, he come 
pletely defeated the French army and took Francis I. 
prisouer. In 1527, he led his army to tlie siege of Rome, 
where he fell early in the assault. — Henri IV. of Na- 
varre, who succeeded to the throne ot France in 1589, 
descended from the youngest branch of B.(which became 
afterwards the elder), and was the first king of that 
blood. The B. reigned in France till the death of Louis 


1,800. 

Boucher, FRANCOIS, (boo'shay,) a French painter, D. in 
Paris, 1703; was appointed painter to Janis XV. 1765, 
and has been called the Anacreon of Painting. on account 
of the amorous character of many ot his works. Amoug 
his masterpieces are The Buth of Diana, aud Venus 
ordering Arma for «Eneas. D. 1770. 

Bouches-du- Rhone, (bon! shz Apν Y a maritime 
dep. in the 3. of France, situated at the mouths ot the 
Rhóne. A great part of the surface is occupied by 
lagoons, and the soil is generally inferior; area, 2,991 
sq. m.; pp. towns, Marseilles (the C.), Arles, and Aix. 
Pop. 541,903. 

Boucicault. Dion, (boo! se- uf.) a dramatist and actor, 
p. in Dublin, 1822. Among his most successful plays are 
The Colleen Bawn, Arrah-na- Pogue, and the Shaughrawn. 

Boucienult, JEAN LE MEINGRE DE, the name of two 
French soldiers, father and son; the former became a 
marshal under Charles v., and p. 1370; the latter dix- 
tinguished himself ín the war against the Turks, 1396; 
became marshal, 1412; was tuken prisoner at the battle 
of Agincourt, und D. in England, 1421. 

Boudoir, mib.) [Fr.] A small private apart- 
ment belonging to & lady, where ehe receives only her 
most intimate friends. 

Boufflern, Louis FRANCOIS, Duc pr, (Df Hair,) a mar- 
shal of France, B. 10H, was as distinguished for his 
generosity of character and munificence, as for bravery 
and military skill. D. 1711. 

Bougainville, Louis ANTOINE DE, (bd’gan-rél,) a 
French oiticer, B. 1729, circumnavigated the world in 
1766, and enriched the science of geography by a num- 
ber of new discoveries. D. 1811. 

Bougie, (boz^à.) [Fr. à wax-candle.] (Surg.) A 
slender flexible tubs intended for introduction into the 
urethra, esophagus, or rectum, when those passages 
ure obatructed by stricture or other disease. 

Boulder, (bon der.) (Geol.) A name applied to large 
fragments of rock, either angular or rounded, lyimg iu 
detached massea on the surtace of the eurth, and evi- 
dently brought from a distance. They are believed to 
have been transported to their present sites by means 
ofice. They belong to & late geological period, and 
form part of what is termed the boulder formation. 

Boulder, a northern co. of Colorado, b. W. by the 
Rocky Mountains; area, 600 sq. m.; C. Boulder City. 

Boule. or BuuL, (Cool.) Fr.] A description of deco- 
rative cabinet-work very popular during the reign of 
Louis XIV. of France, and deriving ita name from an 
eminent upholsterer of that day. 

Boulet, (/o /t.) [Fr.] (Mun. ) A horse with a crooked 
or misplaced pastern. 

Boulevard, (oo la- vdr.) r.] Originally, the ram- 

rt of a fortification ; in modern parlance, applied to & 
THOME promenade or avenue shaded by trees on either 
side. 

Boulogne, (Bois de.) (boó-lón') a well-known wood 
udjoining the walls of the French capital. It was de- 
vastated during the two sieges of Paris, 1870-71. 

Bow logne-sur-Mer, (unc. Gesoriacim, | a fortified 
seaport and handsome town of France, dep. Pas-de- 
Calais, on the English Channel, at the mouth of the 
Lianne, 139 m. N.N W. of Paris, and 19 S. W. of Calais. 
Steamers make the passage to Dover in 3½ hours. 
Here, 1804, Napoléon 1. collected a large armament for 
the fruitiess purpose of invading England. Pop. 40.253. 


bon-Orléans, & younger branch which owes its origin to 
Philippe, Duke d'Orléans, the brother of Louis XIV., 
reigned in France in the person of Louis-Philippe, 
from 1830 to 1545, and has now for its head Louis-1'hi- 
lippe, Count de Paris, grandson of the king Louis-Phi- 
lippe. The collateral branches of the B. family were 
tie Condé, extinct in 1530, and the Conti, extinct in 
1814. The Spanish B. are descended from Philippe, 
Duke d' Anjou. grandson of Louis XIV., king of Spain 
us Philip V. in 1700. The Neapolitan B. are descended 
from Charles, 3d son of Philip V.. made Duke of Parma 
in 1731, and king of Naples in 1735. 

Bourbon. an island of the Mascarene group, in the 
Indian Ocean, forming & French colony; C. St. Denis, 
in Lat. 200 51' 437 8., Lon. 55° 30' 16” K. Length, 38 
m.; breadth 28 m. Pop. 180,000. 

Bourbon, in Kansas, à S.E. co., b. on Missouri; area. 
720 sq. m.; C. Fort Scott; pep. (1880) 19,595.—Iu Ken 
tuch y. x N. central co.; area, A00 aq. m. ; C. Paris. 

Bourbonnais, (-bon-nay’,) an old central p. of France, 
C. Moulins. lt now forms the dep. Allier and part of 


Cher. 

Bourdaloue, Lots, (-dal-60’,) one of the moet emi- 
nent of French preachers, B. in 1632, early acquired 
reputation by his sermons, many of which were deliv- 
ered before tbe court of Louis XIV. between 1670 aud 
1093. They are full of thought, learning, and logical 
power, and have been frequently republished. D. 1704. 

Bourdon, (-'dong.) Fr. a stuff.] (Aut.) The drone 
or bass pipe in certain musical instruments, as the bag- 


pipe. 

Bourg - en- Bresse, (boorg'ong-brase,) a town of 

inn C. of dep. Ain, Z0 miles E. N. E. of Macon. Pop. 

922. 

Bourgeois. (boar-zhwaw’.) [Fr. In France, a citizen 
of the middle or trading class, dwelling in a town or 
city. — (Printing.) See TYPE. 

Bourges. oj.) [Auc ‘Avaricum.) A city in the 
centre of France, C. dep. Cher, at the junction of 4 
rivers which unite to form the Eure, 122 m. S. of Paris. 
This is a very ancient place. It was taken and nearly 
all its inhabitants massacred by Cæsar ; and was after- 
warda C. of Aquitaine, and later of Berri. Pop. 30,570. 

Bourgogne. See BURGUNDY. 

Bourmont, Lovis AUGUSTE VICTOR DE GHAISNE, COUNT 
pe, (boor móng,) a marshal of France, B. in Anjou, 1773. 
After serving as an officer in the royalist army during 
the Vendean war, he obtained the favor of Napoléon I., 
and served with distinction during the campaign of 
1813-14. On the fall of the emperor, he gave in his ad. 
hesion to Louis XVIII., after whose fiight he went 
back to Napoleon. He deserted on the eve of the battle 
of Ligny, and subsequently much contributed by his 
evidence to the condemnation and execution of Marshal 
Ney - two acts that tlie French never forgave to him. 

Boulton, MATTHEW, (bool'tun.) an English engineer He was minister of war in 1830, and in 1531 received 
and mechanical inventor, B. 1728, entered into partner- the chief command of the expedition against Algiers, 
ship at Birmingham with the celebrated Jumes Watt and his rapid success was rewarded with the marshal's 
N v.), and founded at Soho the largest iron foundry in| baton, July 22, but on the revolution taking place the 
the world. He made many improvements inthe steam-| same year, he was superseded in his command, and after 
engine, and in the art of coining money. D. 1809. an exile of several years, D. in France, 1846. 

Bounty, (bown'te.) (Fr. bonté.] (Mil) The money-pre- Bournonite, ( mon-it.) (Min.) A triple sulphide of 
mium paid to a recruit for the army after his attesta- copper, lead, and antimony, occurring ín crystals of & 
tion and final approval by the authorities. steel-gray color. 

Bourbon, (bdér-bong,) the name of an illustrious French Bournous, Burnous. (burnoos.) (Fr. from Ar. 
family, which traces its origin to Adhemar, seignieur of | burnus, a high-crowned bat.] In Algeria, and other N. 
Bourbon in the p. of Bourbonnais, who descended from African countries, a large woollen mantle, with & hood 
Hildebrand, brother of Charles Martel. The fef of B. for covering the head in rainy weather. 
was crected into & dukedom by Charles IV., 1327. Tbe Bourrienne. Louis ANTONE PAUVELET, Couret DR, 
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8 the private secretary and biographer of 
apoléon I. B. 1769; D. 15834. His Mémoires eur Na- 
in 8 vols., appeared in 1829-30. 

Bourse, (d0rs.) Fr., a purse.) In France, the name 
of an exchange or building where bankers and mer- 
chants assemble for the transaction of business. 

Boussn, (boos'si/,) a large town of Central Africa, W. 
Soudan, C. of a ter. of same name, on an island in the 
Niger; inabt. Lat. 10? 14' N., Lon. 5° 20’ E. Pop. 18,000. 

Bouts-rimes, (boo-re-má',) ( pl.) [Fr., rhymed ends. 
(Lit.) A term for certain rhymes disposed in order, an 
given to a poet, together with a subject, to be filled up 
with verses ending in the same words and in the same 
order. 

Bouvier, Joux, (boov'yà,) an American jurist, B. in 
France, 1787, naturalized 1812. He was the author of 2 
valuable works: a Law Dictionary (1839), and Znstitutes 
of American Law (1851). D. 1851. 

Bouvines, (boo'veen,) a village of France, ^" Nord, 
12 m. S.E. of Lille, where Philippe-Auguste, July 27, 
1214, defeated the army of Otho IV. emperor of Germany. 

Bovina, (bó've-ne.) (Zoól.) The Oxen, a sub-fam. of 
the Cuvicornia, characterized by horns rounded, muzzle 
3 naked, and without a vertical furrow at 
the end. 

Bow, (bó.) [From A. S. bygan, to bend.) An instrument 
of war and the chase, formed of woo or other elastic 
material, which, after being bent by means of a string 
fastened to its two enda, throws out an arrow with great 
force and velocity. See ARCHERY. —( Mus.) A stick of 
hard, elastic wood, furnished with tightly-drawn horse- 
hairs, by means of which the tone is produced from a 
violin, violoncello, &c. 

Bow'diteh, N\THANIEL, (bó dich,) an American math- 
ematician, n. at Salem, Mass., in 1773, was a self-educated 
man of remarkable abilities. In 1802 appeared his New 
American Practical Navigator, which was highly esteem- 
ed. His fame as a man of science will chiefly rest upon 
his “translation” of Laplace’s Mécanique Céleste, pub- 
lished 1814-17, and accompanied by an elaborate com- 
mentary. D. 1838. 

Bowenite, (bóo'en-it.) (Min.) A bright apple-green 
variety of serpentine, found at 8mithfield, R. I. 

Bower. (Naut.) See ANCHOR. —(Games.) See EUCHRE. 

Bowides, (bó'i-deez.) ( Hist.) A Persian dynasty which 
comprised 17 kings, who reigned A. D. 932-1059. 

Bowie, (bó'e,) in Texas, a N. E. co., b. on Arkansas; area, 
900 sq. m.; C. Boston. 

Bowie-knife, (bó'e-nif.) [Named after its introducer, 
Col. Jas. Bowie, of Texas.] A sharp-pointed cutting 
weapon peculiar to the U. States, and bearing some re- 
semblance to the French couteau-de-chasse, or hunting- 
knife ; its blade is from 10 to 15 inches long, and 3 broad, 
and it is commonly carried in a sheath upon the person. 

Bow Island, an island of coral formation, in the 8. 
Pacific, near the E. extremity of the Society Islands; 
Lat. 18? 6’ S., Lon. 140° 51 W. Length 30 m. by 5 m. 
broad. Discovered by Bougainville in 1768. 

Bowline,(h//i») [From bow and line.) (Naut.) On 
board ship, that rope which leads forw from the 
weather edge or leech of a sail; it serves to keep the 
leech forward, so that the wind may fill the after-side 
of the sail, when lying close-hauled. 

Bowling Green, a town, C. of Warren co., Kentucky, 
on Barren River, 145 m. 8.W. of Frankfort. The strong 
fortifications erected here by the Confederates durin 
the Civil War, were abandoned by them after the fal 
of Fort Donelson. 

Bowls, (55/:.) (Games.) An out-door game played with 
wooden balls, which are rolled by the hand upon a fine, 
smooth, grassy surface, used solely for the purpose, and 
called a bowling-green. See TEN-PINS. 

Bowman, (bou^mdn.) ( Naut.) In rowing, he who pulls 
first or bow oar in a boat. 

Bowman’s Root. (Bot) See GILLENIA. 

Bowmanville, a thriving town of Upper Canada, 
Durham co. on Lake Ontario, 42 m. N.E. of Toronto. 
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Pop. 2,500. 
Bowsprit, (bou'sprit) Du. borgspreit.] (Naut.) A 
large beom or spar projecting over a ship's bow to ex- 


tend a sail outward, and to which the forestays of large 
vessels are secured; it also supports the jib- and flying- 


jib-booms. 
Box, (bdks.) (Bot.) See Buxus. 
Box-Elder. (Bot) See NEGUNDO. 


Box-El'der, a N. W. co. of Utah 
Nevada Cup. Brigham City. 

Boycott. To refuse to purchase from, or have any 
dealings with, an obnoxious individual. The word was 
adopted from the name of a Mr Boycott in Ireland, 
who advocated this method of dealing with the Eng- 
lish. The practice of boycotting, by striking workmen 
and others, is often adopted as a means of reprisal. 


b. on Idaho and 


BRA 


Boyd. Que) in Kenlucky, a N.E. co., b. on W. Virginia 
and Ohio; area, 230 sq. m.; C. Catlettsburg. 

Boy dton, (boid'tün,) a village of Virginia, C. of Meck 
lenburgh co. 6 m. N. of the Roanoke River, and 90 
S. W. of Richmond. On Oct. 27th, 1864, a severe con- 
flict occurred here between a body of Union troops 
commanded by Gen. Hancock, and a Confederate force 
led by Gen. Heth, in which each side sustained a loss 
of abt. 1,500 men, and the Nationals retired from the 
field. 

Boyer, Jean Pierre, (boi'er,) the son of a white creole 
and a free negress, B. at Port-au-Prince, 1776; s. Petior 
as president of the Republic of Hayti, 1818. The Hay- 
tiens being dissatisfied with his rule, he was deposed in 
1842, and fled to France, where he D., 1850. 

Boy le, RICHARD, (boil,) the “ great " Earl of Cork, B. at 
Canterbury, 1566, was an eminent statesman in the 
reign of James I., and founder of a family long distin- 

iished in the arts, sciences, and literature. After 

lling the offices of Lord Justice of Ireland, and Lord 
Treasurer, he D. in 1645. — His son, ROBERT BOYLE, B. at 
Lismore, Ireland, 1626, devoted his life to science and 
theology. Chosen first president of the Royal Society, 
he contributed greatly by his numerous experiments 
and valuable discoveries to the progress of physical 
science. D. 1691 

Boyle. in Kentucky, a central co.; area, 180 sq.m. C. 
Danville. 

Boyle's Fuming Liquor. (chen.) Bisulphide 
ofammonium. It is a 8 foetid liquid. 

Boy le's Law. (/^y.) MaRIoTTE's Law. 

Boyne, a river of Ireland, rises in the Bog of Allen, co. 
Kildare, and enters the Irish Sea 4 m. below Drogheda. 
Abt. 3 m. W. of Drogheda, a lofty obelisk marks the spot 
where, July 1, 1690, took place the * Battle of the 
Boyne," in which the forces of William III. gained a 
decisive victory over those of James II. 

| Bozznris, Marcos, (bó-zà'/ris,) a brave Suliote, who dis- 
tinguished himself in the Greek revolution, especially in 
the defence of Missolonghi, where he fell, Aug., 1823. 

Brabancons, (bråhk-ban-sawngs.) (His.) The name 
of a class of hireling or irregular soldiery who infested 
the Netherlands during the Middle Ages. They were 
little better than banditti, and always at the command 
of any monarch or state disposed to hire their assist- 


ance. 

Brabant, (lrah’bawng,) an old duchy of the Nether- 
lands. It was originally inhabited by the Menapii 
and Tungri. The Franks settled in it in the 5th cent. 
In 1005, Godfrey, Count of Ardennes, was acknowl- 
edged duke of B. by the Emperor Henry II. B. passed 
to Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, 1429, and to 
Austria, 1484, by the marriage of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian with Mary, the heiress of Charles the Bold. 
The Emperor Charles V. left it to his son Philip II. of 
Spain. At the peace of Munster, 1645, it was divided 
into Spanish B., now forming the prova. Antwerp, and 
S. Brabant, in Belgium; and Dutch or North B., which 
still belongs to Holland. 

Brace, CHARLES Lorine, an American author and 
traveller, B. at Litchfield, Conn., in 1826, graduated at 
Yale Coll., in 1847. He is the author of Hungary in 
1851; Ho e Life in Germany (1853); Norsefolk (1851); 
and The New West (1869). 

Bracelet, (bràs'let.) [Fr. brasselet, from bras, the arm.) 
Anornament(Fig. 
98) worn by ladies 
round the wrist. 
They were of very 
common use inan- 
tiquity, even for 
men, and are fre- 

nent ly quoted in 
Scripture. 

Brachial, (brà'- 
ke-al.) [From L. 
brachium, the 
arm.] Anything 
belonging to or 
concerning the 
arm; as, the B. 
artery, the B. 
veins, the B. mus- 
cles. 

Brachiate, 
(brá'ke-át.) [From 
L. brachiatus, having boughs.] (Bot) Noting when 
branches spread at nearly right angles, alternately in 
opposite directions. 

Brace, (bris) [From L. brachium, the arm.] (Arch.) A 
piece of timber framed in with level-joints, to keep the 
building from swerving either way. When the B. is 

| fixed into the principal rafters, it is sometimes called a 


Fig. 98. — ASSYRIAN BRACELETS. 
(British Museum.) 
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rut. —( Mus.) A double curved line ( -), placed 
ve y at the beginning of the stave of a composi- 
tion, in order to guide the eye with greater facility 
when more than two staves are joined together; a 
score, is when a union of B. occurs, as in concerted 

ieces, where a smaller B. is usually drawn inside the 
— one, in order to distinguish each part. — ( Naut.) 
Braces are ropes belonging to all the yards of a ship, 
— ad the mizzen, two to each yard, reeved through 
blocks that are fastened to pendants attached to the 
proie. To brace about, is to turn the yards round 
or the opposite tack. To brace to, is to check or ease 
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Braddock, E»wanp, (brdd'dük, an English general, 


B. 1715. He obtained the chief comman nst the 
French in America, in 1755. In this tion, General 
(then Colonel) Washington served as his aide-de-camp. 
In an expedition against Fort Duquesne, July 9, 1755, 
he fell into an ambuscade of French and Indians, was 


defeated with great loss, and mortally wounded. 


Bradford, (brüd'fürd,) a large and flourishing town 


of England, W. Riding of co. York, on an affluent of the 
Aire, 8 m. W. of Leeds. B. is now the principal seat of 
the English worsted yarn and stuff manufs., and the 
mart for wools used in those fabrics. Pup. 143,197. 


off the lee braces, and round in the weather ones, to Brad’ford, in Pa., a N.N.E. co ; area, 1,170 


m.; Q 
assist in tacking. Towanda. A thriving city of 


cKean 
co, 
Bradley, James, (brdd'le,) an English astronomer, n. 


by having the mantle 
organized so as to be serviceable for respiration, and by 
having two long, fleshy, ciliated, spiral arms, or labiate 
processes. The gen. Li is remarkable as being 
* — ro Potash _ that (o 3 4 
rachy . je.) r. brachys, short, an 
treatise.] RR it) The method of expressing any- 
thing in the most concise manner. 
Brachyurans, (ü'rinz,)or BRACHYURA. [Gr. brachys, 
short, and oura, a tail.] (Zodl.) A tribe of Crustaceans, 
0. in wh the tail or post-abdomen is 
short, and folded beneath the trunk (Fig.47). They 
are commonly called Crabs, of which there are many 
genera and species, varying from a very small size to 


those which, with all their appendages, cover an area 
of 2 or 3 feet uu their forms also are almost end- 
lessly varied. ey walk with equal facility forward, 
backward, sidewise, and oblique. The sub-tribe of 
the Anomurans is represented by the Hermit Crab, 
Pagurus (Fig. 99), which inhabit the spiral shells of 
dead gastero b 

Bracken, (brik’/n,) a N. co. of Kentucky, bordering on 
Ohio; area, 200 sq. m.; C. Augusta. 

Bracket, (brd et.) [From L. brachium, the arm.] 
(Arch.) An ornamental 
projection from the face 
ofa wall (Fig. 100), to sup- ; 
port a statue, £c. They xx 


| 
are generally carved into ai PESE 
foliage, angels, or r v 8 VD E 
animals.—( Print.) Marks (PAPAZ. | Join 
which serve to enclose Wk So ins 
words or sentences: fi * 
thus [ ]. i SAA 
Brac brák't/z) or 4 
BRacTE&. (Bot.) A modi- 
fied leaf, which grows on 


the flower-stalk of many 
lants, below the calyx. 
t is the first attempt 
made by the common 
leaves to change into the 
floral organs, and may, 
in some mis- 
taken for the calyx. 
Bracteolate, (brd 


lat. race thin leaf.] (Bot.) Furnished 
2 ME — ape Teia ai 


Botel | (Zoo. 


Br 


Bragg, Braxton, (brdg,) an American 


1693, was, in 1742, appointed Astronomer Royal. His 
fame rests on his discoveries of the phenomena called 
aberration of light, and mutation, which furnished the 
first demonstrations of the earth’s motion around the 
sun. D. 1762. 


Bradley. in Arkansas, a S.R.E. co. ; crea, 958 sq. m.; 


C. Warren; In Tennessee, a 8.8.E. 
co.; area, 400 sq. m.: C. Cleveland. 


Bradshaw, Jony, (brdd'shau,) B. 1586, was a cousin of 


the poet Milton, and acted as president of the High 
Court of Justice which condemned Charles I. of Eng- 
land to death. D. 1659. 

(Hrad- ed ddh.) [Gr. bradypous, slow- 
The Sloth fam., comprising herbivorous 
edentate quadrupeds, two species of which, one of the 
size of a domestic cat, and another larger, inhabit the 
hot portions of S. America. The anterior limbs are 
very long, tail wantiug or 
very short, and the hair 
long and coarse. The 
fingers are united by the 
skin, and only marked by l 
very large, compressed, 
crooked nails, which 
when at rest are always 
bent towards the palm of 
the hand or the sole of 
the foot. p their whole 
structure, these animals 
&re fitted to pass their 
lifetime on trees, and it is 
said they never remove 
from a tree until they 
have stripped it of its 
leaves. With their long 
arms and long claws, they rd -^ 

cling firmly around the d 

branches, and it is an in- Fig. 101.— THREE-TOED SLOTH, 
teresting fact that they (Bradypous torquatus.) 
almost always keep on 

the under side of the branch. In this position they 
move and repose in perfect security. On the ground 
they move awkwardly and with difficulty. To this fam. 
belong the Megatherium, Meg«lonyz, and Mylodon, huge 
extinct sloth-like animals, whose remains nre found in 
the superficial deposits of 8. America, and also in 8. 
Carolina and Georgia. 


Braga, (bráh'gah,) a city of Portugal, C. of p. Minho, 


35 m. N. E. of Oporto. op. 19,514. 
anza, (brah-gdn'tia,) a fortified town of Portugal, 
p. Tras-os-Montes, 35 m. N.W. of Mirandella ; pop. 6,000, 
B. was erected a duchy in 1442; and in 1640, John II., 
8th duke of B., ascended the throne as John IV. His 
descendants continue to reign in Portugal, and have ac- 
uired Brazil, tlie emperor of Brazil being the head of 
the male line, while the king of Portugal represents the 
female branch, through his mother, Queen Maria da 
Gloria. 
eneral, B. in 
Warren co., N. Carolina, 1815, served with distinction 
under Gen. Taylor in the Mexican War, and retired 
into private life in 1856. He became a brig.-gen. in the 
Confederate army in 1861, and succeeded Gen. Beaure- 
gard in command of the army in Mississippi, with the 
rank of general, May, 1862. He fought against Gen. 
Buell, Oct. 8, 1862, a severe and indecisive battle at 
Perryville; and against Gen. Rosecrans, Dec. 31, 1862- 
Jan. 2, 1863, the sanguinary battle of Stone River. On 
Bept. 19, 1863, he inflicted a defeat on the army of Rose- 
crans at Chickamuuga; was defeated " Gen. Grant at 
Chattanooga on the 25th of November, 1563, and, at his 
own request, was relieved of his command, and was ap- 
pointed chief-of-staff to Jefferson Davis. D. 1876, 


Fig. 100.— BRACKET (A. D. 1350). Brahe, Trono, (brdh,) the greatest astronomer of his 


time, B. in Denmark, 1545, entered the service of the 
Emperor of Germany, made very great improvements 
in the instruments of astronomical observation, opposed 
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the Ccpernican System as then understood, discovered Which is thin and Dearly transparent, These mem 
the variation of the Mvou'g longitude, showed that | branes also invest the spinal cord. It Is worthy of 
Comets coul not be Mere atmospheric bodies, and in Observation, that every part of the brain fg exactly 
short prepared by his HOCUTALS aiid numerous olserva- Symmetrical with the part on the opposite Bide, and 
tions the grand discovery of Kepiery luws, He Was that irregularities in its structure are far more uncom. 
also the author of numerous Works. D. 1601. mon than in the other parts of the human body. ]tig 
Brahiloy, in Wallachia. See IuRAII. Slated that the brain of an u ve rug European child four 
rahma, (brd „.) (Hind %;, The religion of the Years of ave is twice as large as the brain of a fall-gruwn 
Hindoos, that which is frequently styled Birahina ninm, gorilla. Notwithstandiny the difference in size, Mr, 
or Bralininism, inculcates a belief in u supreme at Huxley Bava, that, in Cerebral Structure, man dittery 
under the nune of Brahma, who is an impersonal di- less from the Chimpanzee or the orang than these do 
Vine substance, the object merely of devout contempla- from the Monkeys and thut the difference between the 
tien, nut of Worship. There is also Brahma, the „reuter brains of the Chimpanzee and of man ig almost iusiynifi. 
Of the universe and the tirst of the Trinnrti OF triad er | cant. when . „red with that la tween the Chitupan. 
divinities; of whom Vishinn, the Ppreserver, and Niva, zee brain and that of a lemur, 
the destroyer, are the others, Iu Sculpture, Brahma ig | Brain Localization, liuportant Fe- U feli lav. 
T*presented ay having four laces. lt is said that there en made of late Years Upon the brain, with the re 
are not any temples exclusively dedicate) to him ^" Bult of Proving that it POD fixe] centres 01 schee 
India: but Prayers are add Tessed to him, und he is wyr- | Action and also of muscular ation, each pense and 
shipped along With the other Members of the triad, each region of the body being reiited to u definite 


Vishnu and Siva, however, have a RTCA number of locality of the brain. These. recuits have been acs 
Worshippers, and the nects Who acknowledge each as tained throng experiments upon the brains ot mon- 
their chief Object: of devotion re not to Le contes]. | keys anil observ ction of Cerebral disease in man Tue 

he greatest CONTUSION existe as to the names Hnd artri- | brain ean now be Diipped eut as revards many of its 


utes of these deities. Great Changes in beher bave; functions, though yor Those of intellectual action. 
taken place in the Progress of time, nnd the Bie. rain Surgery. The location of function in the 
learned Brahman is Unable to eXplain the Kreat nia brain has proved of great utiiity in surgery. A tumor 
Jovity of the rites thd articles of belief, Transmigration on the brain, for instance, blues an abnormal action 
Of souis is the leading tenet ot Hindoo belief. Sco Siva, in the sense organs or muacular revion connected with 
Visnu, PURANA, VEDAS, its locality, andl rhus Guides the surgeon to the einct 
Brah'mans, Brah'mins, [Followers of Brahma.) part of the brain Alfecteq. By trephining the skull 
Tho highest of the Hindoo Castes. To ita Inemberg belong in this loeality the tumor my be excised and other 
the exclusive duty of expounding the Velas, and they diseases treated. This discovery has Freat ly widened 
were formerly Considered bound to abstain from aj] the control Of surgery over brain disease, 
laborious occupations, and to confine themselves to r- Braint ree, a post-town of Massachusetts, Norfolk 05 
ing the Keds and meditating on holy things, Though 10 in. S. by E. of Boston, Boots aud shoes are lurgely 
the members Of this caste „Net and reccivo respect Manufactured Hero. Pop. 3.448, 
from the other Hindoos, ay their "üperiors, they nra | Brake, h.) [From break] (Mech.) A block applied 
found following MANY occgpati, qa from which they are by strong leverage or screw pressure to tlie Circuin fer. 
in at riet ness interdicted, The Gurus hold tlie first rank ence ofa Wheel, in order fo slacken or Arrest its Motion, 
among them; they are the Priests or Spiritual ad vise rs, B. are Sometimes in the form of bands of Metal or 
aving authority In matters of relizion and education. leather Passing round 8 Wheel, and by its tightening 
9 thein we are indebted for our knowledge of the bringing about the desired result. — The Meaning of 
nskrit, or ancient language of the country, in which the term has been extended to that van ina railroad. 
their sacred books ure Written, train, in which id Placed the apparatus for retarding or 
Brahmapootra, Ura-ma^-poot'ri y | [Tlind., the son Stopping the train When needed. — Tha . generally 
of Brahma. | One of the RTeatest rivers of S. Asia, and Used in the U. States is known #8 the Gere ja Brake 
forming the Proper E. boundary of Hindostan, It is Among the many coutrivaneceg Which have been intro 
SUPposed to taka its origin in Thibet, on the N, side of duced for the Prompt and Het un! slackening and Stop. 
tlie Himalayas, abt. Lat, 302 ayy N., Lon. 420 E. After ping of the speed of railroad trains, perhaps the simplest 
an E. course to about Lon. 959, it bends to the S., und and most etlective of any is the lr-brake, un American 
breaks through the Himalaya into Upper Assam, atter. invention, “tented by Mr. Westinghouse. 
Wards takes a W. course throughout Assan to Lon. 909. Branch, btn [From L. brachium, the arm.] (Hot. 
Where it aguin bends S., and joing the Bay of Bengal, in That part of a plant which is produced from a lateral 
t. 22° 50 N., Lou. 99 quy E., by an TATY of 20 in. leaf-bud on the Primary axis or stem. It is looked 
in Width, in conjunction With the E. and largest arm Upon ns à part of the stem, and not as a distinct orean, 
of the Ganges. Its entire course js estim., at 1,000 m. branch Benerally produces secondary branches, and 
Its current is so violent 45 generally to unfit it for these vive Lise to minor ramifications called bran lets 
navigation, T, inundates the CoUntry N, of tha Hima- or OUER, — (Hin, The first division of the nuimal 
layas from April to Sept., discharging into the sea a Kingdom, "Nnonytnous with, lupe, and Characterized hy 
Kreater quantity of water than the Ganges, plan of Flrüctüre, and subdivided into Classes, qd. v. By 
Brain, (orn.) [A. S. bra gen; (Anal) The Soft white Cuvier tha animal Kingdom has been distributed into 
mass of nervous Matter which oCcüpies the Cavity Of the the four branches Ver, bruta, Articulate, Mollusca, and 
cranium or skull, in whieh all the organs of sense ter- Radila, tà Which has been Subsequently added the 
minate, and the intelligent Principle of Man is Slpponsed Chass P'rotozeq, — See GENE 4 LOGY, 
to reside, It Consists of the cerebrum, which occupies Branch, in Michigan, a S. co.; area, 528 sq. DI.; C. 
Coldwa ter, 


ranchi, (Prange. g.) [L. from Gr. bronck in 


the wholeof the superior Part of the CAVITY of the skull; 
the Cerebellum, whieh occupies the lower back Part; and 
(Jh unie) The gills or organs of respiration, answer. 
ing to the lungs in other aminals, with which all ti-heg 


the medulla Oldengata, Which is the 8maller portion, 

lying at the hase of the skull, beneath the cerebrum 

anil cerebellum, The rerum is the largest Portion There are Usnally 4 puirs UD euch side, 

of the brain in man, being 9 times as heavy as the cere-] and they consist Of rows of threads, whieh absorb the 

bellum. Above and behind, it is divided into two] oxygen from the atmospheric air Contained in the wa- 

s hemispheres,” Separated by a fold of the dura mater, ter which Passes over ther, Fishes die when teken 

but united below by the Corpus cullosurm, The surface ont of the Water, not for lack of OXVECN, but Lecanse 
the gills cling torether ind dry, 8o as to be incal 

of Performinir tbeir function, 


Of the cerebrum jg Marked by a Humber of tortnong 
Branchiostegal Rays, (range. Gr. 


folds or Convolutiong, Its "nier surtice is Separated by 
transverse furrows, OF sider, into 3 lobes, The outer 

r'tnchia, and O8 eon, a bone] (Zeid, ) The slender Loneg 
upon which the membrano enclosing the branchia) 


Portion of the cerebrum consists of ETAY matter cover. 

ing the interna] white nenring. The cerebellum js pro- 

tected from the pressure of the back Irt of thre Cerebram Chamber jg “upported,. There ina corresponding i 
by an eXtension of the dura Mater, called fenterium | on each side, the number varying in aifterent fishies 
cer helli. It is divided into 3 lobes, of Which the cen- from three to ten times that number, 

tral one is small, The medulla oblongata Ives rise to | Brande. WILLIAM THomas, (rind) a celebrated Enc 
the spinal cord, Tha external portion of the brain js lish chemist, p, 1786, is author of the well-known 
soft and Vascular, and ig called the cortical Substance; Manual nf Chemistry, Published jn 1819, and the D 
the internal is called the Medullary, Between the skull Cr Of Science, Literature, and Art, of which the 4th 
and the brain there are 3 Membranes, called by tip edition "ppeared in 1866. p. 1866, 
older anatomists maters (mother, ; from the Supposition | Bry Retenbu rg. Anden Hnorg, )8 p. of Prussia, bet. 
that they Bave rise to all the Other Membranes: the Lut, 510 105 and 530 37“ N., Lon. 11“ 13’ and 16° 12 E., 
cuter one is called the dura mater, which 18 strong, Consisting mainly of an immense sandy plain, draine 
dense, and elastic; the next is the pia mater, which ig by the Oder, Spree, Netz, and other rivers ; area, 15,505 
very Vascular; and the innermost is the arachnoidea, 84. m. Chief town, Berlin. 4b. 2,716,022. B. is the 
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cradle of the Prussian em It was given in 1416 by 
the Emperor Sigismund to oes VI., Count of Ho- 
henzollern and Burgrave of Nuremberg, the ancestor 
of the present emperor of Germany, and was divided 
into two parts, the Electoral and the New Mark. The 

ves of B. having joined to the electorate the 
duchy of Prussia and some other possessions, the * Great 
Elector," Frederick III., declared himself king of Prus- 
sia, under the name of Frederick I., in 1701. — BRAN- 
DENBURG, a town in the above p., on the Havel, 37 m. 
W.S.W. of Berlin. Pop. 26,180. 


Brandy, (brin'de.) (Ger. brauntwein, burnt-wine.] The 


Brassart, (brissirt) (Mil) 


Mrasses, Sepulchral.) 


past ages. 
Brassicacez, (brds-se-ká'- 


Brass, (bris) [A. S. bres] 


spirituous liquor obtained by the distillation of wine. 
When pure it is perfectly colorless, and only acquires 
a pale-brown or yellow tint from the cask. The deep 
color of common B., intended to imitate that which it 
acquires from great age in the cask, is generally given 
by the addition of burnt sugar. The average propor- 
tion of alcohol in B. varies from 48 to 54 per cent. The 
best B. is made in France, the preference being goner- 
ally given to that shipped from Cognac. The duty on 
importation of B.into the U. States is fixed at $3 per 
gallon, or abt. on an average 205 per cent. ad valorem. 


Bran'dy wine Creek, in Pennsylvania and Delaware, 


consists of an E. and W. fork, uniting in Chester co., 
Penna., and, after a S. E. course, emptying into Chris- 
tiana Creek, near Wilmington, Del. A severe battle 
was fought on its banks, Sept. 11, 1777, between 18,000 
British troops under Geh. Howe, and 13,000 Americans 
commanded by Washington, in which the latter were 
defeated, enabling the victors to take possession of 
Philadel phia. 


Branford, (brin'fird,) a post-town and seaport of 


Connecticut, New Maven co., 8 m. E. by S. of the city of 
New Haven. 


Brant, Josern, (brdnt.) [In. THAYENDANEGEA.] An 


Indian chief of the Mohawk nation, B. in Ohio, abt. 
1742, held a commission in the British service, and 
fought against the American colonists in the Revolu— 
tion. He went afterwards to Ensland, where he pub- 
lished the Gospel of St. Mark in Mohawk. D. 1800, 


Brunt ford, a thriving city of Canada West, C. of 


Brant co., on Grand River, 24 m. S. W. of Hamilton. 
The workshops of the Graud Trunk Railway of Can- 
ada are located here. 


Brant-zgoose. (Zoğl.) See ANSERIN E. 
Brantôme, PIERRE DE BOURDEILLES, SIEUR DE, (brdn’- 


tóm,) a celebrated French chronicler, was a favorite 
attendant upon Charles IX., Henry II., and the Duc 
d'Alencon ; and his Memoirs, though somewhat too free in 
their details, are highly valuable as graphic and faith- 
ful illustrations of an interesting period of French his- 
tory. D. 1614. 


(Metal.) A factitious com- 
pound metal, ofa yellow color, 
consisting of copper, and of 
from one-third to one-fifth ita 
weight of zinc. It is more 
fusible than copper, and not 
so apt to tarnish; it is mal- 
leable when cold, but not 80 
when heated. It is so ductile, 
that fabrics for sieves, of ex- 
treme fineness, are woven 
with brass wire, in the same 
way as cainbric. 


Formerly, in plate armor, the 
piece which protected the up- 
per arm between the shoulder- 
piece and the elbow. 


The name given to monu- 
mental slabs of brass, on 
which are carved effigies in 
outline. The fashion of 80 
representing on tombs the 
eme of the deceased, appears 
to ve been adopted about 
the middle of the 13th cent. 
Such monumenta are of great 
value, as illustrating the cos- 
tume, manners, and habits of 
t 
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FERAE Fig. 102. 
M All. ire ei e BRASS EFFIGY OF A CIIAP- 
acterized by tetramerous flow- LAIN, (15th cent.) 
ers and tetradynamous sta- 3 A pavara fers 
redeo cd ty -ase with * or fanon. D, Chasuble 
stipul md dois Rr a with apparel at the 
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yellow or white, arranged in racemes or corymbs witn- 
out bracts. The fruit is a siliqua, or silicula, that 1s, a 
long or short pod opening by two valves, with a parti 
tioninthecentre. The remarkable gen. Brassica yields 
as garden vegetables the Cabbage, Kale, Broccoli, Cauli- 
flower, and Turnip; and as farm crops, the Turnip, the 
Swedish Turnip, and the Rape. i 

Brattleborough, (briüt'ti-bur'ro,) a village of Wind- 
ham co., Vermont. near the Connecticut River, 110 m. 8. 
of Montpelier. 

Braunite, (brouwn’it.) (Min.) A native sesquioxide of 
manganese, consisting of, in a pure state, 698 per cent. 
of manganese, and 30°32 of oxygen. 

Bravo, (bral'ró,) pl. Bravi. A name formerly given in 
Italy to a certain class of individuals who engaged 
themselves for money to perform the most hazardous 
enterprises, frequently murder. ; 

Bravura, (brah-voo'rah.) (1t, courage.) (Aus.) An 
air so composed as to enable the performer to show his 
skillin the execution of difficult passages. The term 
is sometimes used for the style of execution. 

Braxton, (brákstu»,) a central co. of W. Virginia. C. 
Braxton Court-House. 

Brazil, (brah-zeel’,) an extensive empire of S. America, 
occupying a large proportion of the E. and central part 
of that continent, extending between Lat. 4° 30’ N. 
and 33° S., and Lon. 35° and 70° W. Length from N. 
to S. abt. 2,600 m.; greatest breadth, 2,540 m. Its in- 
ternal boundaries come in contact with all the differ- 
ent states and territories of 8. America, with the ex- 
ception of Chili and Patagonia; while the Atiantic 
Ocean washes its shores from its N.E. to its S. limit. 
The empire is divided into 20 provs., 14 situated along 
the coasts, and 4 in the interior. Area, 3,609,160 s4. m. 
Cup. Rio de Janeiro, Chief towns. Bahia, Pernambuco, 
Para, Maranham, and Ceara. Two parailel mountain 
ranges traverse the country from N. to S., forming ele- 
vated ridges of table-land, with a maximum heigit of 
abt. 7,00u feet. The N. part of B. consists of the greater 
portion of the vast piain through which flows the river 
Amazons and its tributaries, varying in width from 350 
to 800 m., the soil of which is deep and soft, and covered 
for the most part with dense forests. The table-land 
on the W. is separated from the Andes of Bolivia by a 
large and extensive plain, traversed by those rivers 
which unite to form the Madeira; the elevation of this 
plain is from 1,200 to 1,500 ft. The Paraguay, rising in 
a sandy and nearly barren desert called Campo des Pare- 
ces, flows 8. through a swampy country, and joins the 
Paraña. The Uruguay flows S. through another table- 
land of smaller dimensions to the plain of the Missiones. 
The climate of the Amazons is of a tropical nature; 
that of central and W. Brazil is more varied, the heat 
in the dry season being excessive, while frosty nights 
are of frequent occurrence in winter. At Rio de Ja- 
neiro the annual mean of the therniometer js 779. The 
country along the coast and the banks of some rivers, 
Lesides some extensive tracts in Minas-Geraes, have 
been brought under cultivation ; but by far the greater 
portion of the surface remains in a state of nature. The 
dense forests furnish almost every variety of useful and 
ornamental timber, more than 100 species of palms, 
log wood, mahogany, Brazil, and numerous other dye- 
woods, with sassafras, sarsaparilla, ipecacuanha, and a 
great variety of other drugs. Cocoa, cacuichouc, and 
manioc, are indigenous products; maize, sugar, coffee, 
cotton, rice, Wheat, and tobacco, have been introduced 
by European culture; and the yerba maté, or Paragua 
tea, is an abundant product of the W. provs. Tbe ani- 
mal as well as the vegetable products here present 
the greatest diversity, Ihe diamond mines of Minas. 
Geraes are at present the most productive known. 
Other gems, and large quantities of gold, besides silver, 
copper, iron, and platinum, are among the mineral 
riches of the same prov. Manuf. in . are confined to 
cotton-weaving, tanning, and the production of gooda 
of primary necessity. Govt. and Relig. The constitu- 
tion of B. dates from Dec. 11, 1823. It provides for the 
exercise of 4 powers in the State—the legislative, execu- 
tive, judicial, and “moderating” or the royal preroga- 
tive. The legislative power is exercised by a represen- 
tative assembly, consisting of 2 houses, a Senate and a 
Congress, both elected by the people. The executive 
power is vested in the emperor, aided by his ministers 
and a council of state. Roman Catholicism is the State 
religion, brt others are tolerated. Finances. On Dec, 
81, 1887, the public debt was $117,769,500; rev., 
$60,000,000, The expenditure for fifty years, with the 
exception of but two, has slightly exceeded the ~eve- 
nue. By Actof Congress, passed in 1588, slavery ceased 
to exist, and B. has enjoyed almost unbroken peace, 
except only the war against Rosas’ dictatorship in 
Buenos Ayres in 1852 and against Paraguay in 1 TU, 
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under creat preesnre, is mixed with the flour in a 
Per apparatus so as to produce a vesicular dough when 
the pressure is removed. The process is rapid, and 
prevent. such deteriorations of the flour as are suid to 
be attendant ou fermentation in thie usual war, 
Bread-fruit Pree. %, Bes ANTCCARPACER. 
Brend- nut. (Loo Sec Bros mom, 
Breadstulls, (brestur) Om.) The commervial 


Hist. 
Spaniards under 
umts. In the same year the Portuguese fitted out au 
expedition to fell up the successful discoveries of 
Vasco de Gama in the E., and finally took possession of 
the country in 1649. In 1522, the Prince Regent of 
Portucal was declared emperor, and in. 1525 the inde- 


B. was discovered on the 26th Jan., 1500, by the 
Pinzon, one of the companions of Co- 


pendence of B. wis acknowledged by Portugal. In 1831 
the emperor abdicated in favor of his son Dom Pedro 
IL, the present sovereign, and retired to Portugal. In 
Aus., Tn a brief war broke out with Uruguay, and 
in the following Oct. oue also with Paraguay, in conse- 
quence of the seizure by Lopez of a Bra: ian war- 
steamer. In 15605 an alliance was declared between Z, 
Uruguay, and the Argentine Confederation azainst 
Paraguay; the events of which war will be found un- 
der the head of that country. Slavery was abolished 
by Act of the legislature, Sept. 21, 15871, with reference 
fo negroes on the royal and ecclesiastical domains. 
In Isa revolution broke ont, the Em peror being seized 
in his palace, and sent to Europe, abd a republic pro- 
claimed, under the name of the ** United "tates of 
Brazil, the first President being Marshal da Fonseca, 
wino resigned in 1891, and was succeeded by Floriana 
Peixoto. In 189; 8 serious revolt broke out against 
the Peixoto administration, under the leadership of 
Adinirals Mello and Da Gama, who obtained. control 
of the fleet, entered the harbor of Rio de Junciro, and 
bombarded the capital, keeping it in a state of sicge 
for months. In March, 1594, Mello was forced to sur- 
render. A new President, José de Morales, was in- 
stalled in office Nov. 15, 1891 

Brazil, in «lana, a vill. of Clay co., 10 m. E. of Terre 
Haute. 

Brazil-enuat. (Bot) Sce BERTHOLLETIA, 
Brazil-wood. (Bol) Sco CESALPINIA, 

Brazing, (bra’zing.) (Metall) The soldering or unit- 
ing two pieces of metal together by means of thin 
plates of brass, melted between the parts that are to be 
joined. The solder for the precious metals is made of 
66 parta of silver to 23 parts of common brass. 
Brazoria, | brá-ze're-ah, in Texas, a S.E. co., touching 
the Gulf of Mexico, and drained by the Drazos River; 
area, 1,300 aq. m.; C. Brazoria. 

Brazos, (brdA'zós,) a large river of Teras, rising in 


S pA UE and flowing E. enters the Gulf of Mexico 0 Breast plate, (/d. 


S. W. of Galves ‘ton, after a course of nearly 1,000 In., 
300 of which ure navigable for steamboats. — An E. 
central co. of Teras, b. S. W. by the above river; urea, 
685 uq. m.; C. Booneville. 
Brazos Santiago, sint 2^ a town and seaport 
of Cameron co., Ius, on the Mexican gulf, 35 m. E. N. E 
of Brownsville. 
Brazza, (bra uh.) an island in the Adriatic, in the 


Brenkerrs. rel) t. 


Break water. 


Bream, ibrim.) 


Breast, (bres) 


Breast-wheel. 
Breath, 


name for those kinds of grain and pulse which may be 
converted into furinaceot- food jor the use ei man. 
Vor Billows which break 
into foam over submerged rocks, or coral reets, or upon 
the shore. 

(Mar. Fiain.) An artificial bank of 
stones, or a Wooden structure built on piles sunk into 
the bed of a harbor or roulstcad, to break the violence 
of the waves when re'ifng inte it. 

(Co.) A fish of the fam, Percile, of 
Which there are 
several species, 
varing in color 
from  yeHoewish- 
white to yellow- 
ish-brown. The 
common brearm, 
Imi vulyaris 
(Fig. Ida common 
in ur fresh ponds, 
in abt. 8 inches in 
length, and las 
an oval, much compressed body, and the hack much 
elevated; the eyes are large and circular; mouth small 
and minute; teeth sharp; scaies large. and dentated at 
the base; the pectoral are long. and the caudal enare 
giuate. It is an excellent edible fish. 

[A. S.] (Anat) The whole of the an- 
terior part of the thorax. In a restricted end. more 
usul sense, the female breasts consist of two globular 
andl soft projections, Composed of common integunients, 
whpose substance, and lactea! glends and vessels, and 
adhering to the anterior and lateral regions of the 
thorax. On the middle of cach B. is a projecting por» 
tion, termed the popila, or nepple, in which the ex- 
cretory ducts of the glands terminate, aud around 
which is a colored or b, or disc, called the areolu. 

(Mi) See Cuirnass.— (Au.) 
A leathern strap running across a horse's breast, from 
one side of the saddle to the other, to Keep it in its 
place. — ( Mich.) The plate in which the end of the drill 
opposite the boring end is inserted. — (Jeieih Antiq.) A 
piece of embroidery, abt, 10 inches square, Which the 
hizsh-priest wore on his breast. 

(Llydraut)y Sce WATER-WHEELS. 
(Lhystol.) See RESPIRATION, 
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Austrian p. of Dalmatia, opposite to Spalatro; urea, liv, Breathitt, (brtcit.) In Kentucky, au E. co.; area, 600 


sq. m. Pop. 15,500. 


sq. in.; C. Jackson. 


Breach, (bréch.) [From Ger. brechen, to brenk.] (Vc), Breeeia, (bretchah.) [Tt a pebble.) (Geol.) A natural 


A gap or aperture made in the walls or fortifications of | 
a besieged place, by the artiilery or mines of the bo- 
sieving party. | 


conglomerate, consisting of angular fragments of stones 
united together by some cement, or by infiltrated iron 
or carbonate of lime 


Bread, (bréd.) [Ger, brod.] A preparation of flour and Breckinridge, Jobn 1 (brekn-rij) au American 


water, mixed with something, kuch as yeast, or u solu- 
tion of carbonic acid, to make the mass spongy on be ing 
baked. It is the gluten which, by its viecidity, retains 
in the bread the gases which cive it lightness by Hullin 
it with pores. Hence, only the flour of grains contain- 
ing gluten will make spongy B; and wheat flour, 
which contains it in so large a quantity, is usually 
mixed with every other kind in the making of B. In 
the earliest antiquity, we find the flour or meal of grain 
used as food; and by degrees the artificial preparation ; 
of B. by proper fermentation was discovered; 
would appear that for many ages the meal derived from 
the bruised grain was merely mixed with milk and 
water, and the tough paste was made into balls, The 
superiority of wheat to all other farinaceous plants in 
the manufacture of B. is so very great, that, Wherever it 
js successfully cultivated, wheaten B. is now used to the | 
nearly total exclusion of othera; But, in the 16th cent., 
rye B. and oatmeal constituted the chief part of the 
diet of servants, even in great families. The process of i 
making B. is nearly the same throughout Europe and 
in this country, though the materials of which it is 
oomposed vary with the farinaceous productions of dif- | 
ferent climates and soils. The French, who particularly 
excel in the art of baking, have a great many different | 
kinds of bread, from the pain bis, which is the coarsest | 
uf all, to the pain mollet, or soft bread, made of Be. 
urest flour, without any admixture. In the U. 
tates, B. is made with wheat, and also, very exten- | 
gively, with Indian corn, which is little different from 
wheat in the proportion of its ingredients. Under the | 
name of Acraled B., loaves have been made in late years, 
in which an aqueous solution of carbonic acid, prepared 


Breech. breech.) 


Dreech- loader. 


statesman and general, B. in Ky, 1821. He studied 
law, was elected to Congress in 1: d and in 18235; he- 
came vice-president of the U. States under Buchanan. 
1-50, was elected to the Senate of the U. States, March, 
Ist], aud soon after joined the Confederate army with 
the rank of Drizadier-ceneral He defeated Gen. Sigel 
near Newmarket, Va., May, 1561; was appointed Con- 
federate secretary of War, Jan., 1565; sailed for Europe 
soon after the surrender of Gen. Lee, and returned tc 
the U. States in 1868. D. in Kyn 15:8. 


but it, VVV (orzZK'in-rij) a N.W. co. of Kentucl y, 


N. W. by the Ohio River; area, 450 sq. m.; C. Har- 


ue. 


recom, (Freun, ) or BREFCRNOCR, a uos mountainour 


Wales, b. N. by the cos. of 
Po op. 65. 440. 


inland co. of England. 15 x, 
Cardigan and Radnor; C. Brecon. 


Breda, brado, ja i e fortified m n of Holland, 


p. Brabant, on the Merk, 21 m. W.S.W. of Bois-Ic-Duc. 
It was taken by Maurice of Nassau, 12990; by tbe 
Spaniards, 1625; and by the French, 1793. Fop. 16,110. 
(From break or breach.) (Ord.) The 
part of a gun, from the cascabel to the bore. — 
The angle of a ship's knee-timber. 
(Gus) A term applied to heavy 
pieces of ordnance and field-pieces, as well as rifles and 
fowhnag-picees, Which are loaded by the insertion of the 
charge at the breech instead of at the muzzle. Breech- 
ale rs have now almost entirely superseded muzzle- 
loaders. 


hinder 
(SA iphuili? ing.) 


Breeding, (bro Ing.) (Hucbandry.) The rearing of 


cattle or live-stock of diflerent kinds, particularly by 
crossing or intermixing one kind or variety with an- 
Other, so as to iinpruve the species, Brecdiny m and in, 
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1s a term significative of the system of close breeding 
now very generally adopted in the rearing of blood- 
horses, and also the finer varieties of bovine animals. 

Breisgau. ei. an old division of Germany, in 
the S.W. of Suna; chief towns, Freiburg, B 
and Laufenburg. It was divided between Baden, Wür- 
temberg, and Switzerland ip Tse 

Bremen, (brém'n,) a former free city of Germany, on 
both banks of the Weser, 60 m.S W. of Hamburg. This 
is a fine, large and flourishing place, and the emporium; 
of N.W. Germany. Its port, called Bremerhaven, which 

messed, in 15790, 200 seagoing vessels (with a tonnage 
of 119,206 lasts, or abt. 258416 tons), carries on an ex- 
tensive foreign trade. especially with this country, the 
exports from the U. States to B., during the year INTO, | 
amounting to $21.565, 070, and the imports from B. to 
thie country to 311, 11,% 0. B., which was one of the 
priacipal towns of the Hanseatic League, was succes- 
sively C. of the arc hibislhoprie —then of the duchy of 
B., and afterwards a free imperial city. It was C. of 
the dep. of the Weser, under the empire of Napoléon, 
and latterly the C. of a small republic (area, 7314 8g. ni.), 
governed democratically, under the leadership of the 
emperor of Germany, Pop. of city (1885), 118,615 ; of 
territory, 142,200, 

Bremer, FREDERIKA, (bré-mer) a popular Swedish 
novelist, B. abt. 1802. Iler most successful tales are 
The President a Daughter, Nina, and The Neighbors, [n 
her latter years, she became an active philanthropist, 
and effected some important changes in the condition | 
of her sex in Sweden. D. 1865. | 

Bremer, iu Jora, a S. E. co.; area, 430 3q. m.; C. Wa- 
verly. 

Brennans., (hréu nis) n Gallic chieftain who figures in 
the legendary history of Rome. | 


Having obtaincl, it is | 
said, a victory over the Romans at the Allia, he 
marched on their city. which he took and = pillaged. | 
After blockading the capital for some months, he was 
offered 1,0900 Ibs. weight ot gold to spare the city. While 
the gold was being weighed he threw his sword and | 
helmet into the opposite scale, exclammiing ' Vie victis!" i 
— Woe to the vanquished! Enraged at this insolence, 
Camillus, according to the legend, put an end to the ne- 
gotiation, gave battle to the Gauls, und totally defeated 
and destroyed the whole host, abt. 382 B. c. 

Brentidæ, (brént’e-de.) (Zoid. A fam, of coleopterons 
insects, closely related to the Curcudiontde. One species, 
Brentus sepleutrionalis, found in Massachusetts, inhabits 
under tlie bark of the white oak. 

Breseia, (brai'sha,) a city of N. Italy. C. of à p. of sume 
name, on the Garza, 60 m. E.N.E. of Milan. Pep. 40,499, 

Breslau. (re- iu.) the 2d largest city of Prussia, C. p. 
of Silesian, on the Oder, 190 m. S. E. of Berlin. It isa 
fine and very unimated city, and carries on a very ex- 
tensive commerce. B. is the chief emporium for the | 
linens of Silesia, and the greatest mart for wool in (Ger- 


many. It was bombarded and taken by the French in 
1807. Pop. (1876) 239,050, 


Brest, (brist) a strongly fortified maritime city of, 
France, dep. Finistère, 310 m. W. of Paris, Lat. 48° 2.“ 
32" N., Lon. 40 29' 25" W. Its buy, which is capable of 
containing all the ships of war of Europe, cummuni- | 
cates with the Atlantic by a strait called tho “Goulet,” | 
which is defended by forta and batteries. Its inner | 
harbor is one of the most secure in. Europe. and could 
accommodate 60 ships of the line. Pep. 79,847. 

Bretanne: (bra-tthu’.) [In Eug. BRITTANY.] An old 
p. of France, now forming the depts. of Finistére, Cótes- 
du-Nord, Morbihan, and Loire-Inférieure, In ancient 
times, B., under the nume of Armorica, was the central | 
seat of the confederated Armorican tribes, who were | 
of Celtic or Cymric origin. It later became a powerful i 
duchy, aud was united to France in 1532, by Frangois 
I., to whom it had come by marriage. During the first 
revolution, B., which was and is still intensely royalist, 
took an active part in the Vandean war, and was the 
arena of sanguinary conflicts. 

Breth'ren of the Christian Schools. (Erci. 
Hist.) An order in the Roman Catholic Church, founded 
at Rheims in 1725, sanctioned by Pope Benedict XIII. 
in 1725. and since established in most towns of Catholic 
Europe, particularly in France, where they possess abt. 
500 schools, ant in Ireland. The members take tha 
vows of chastity, poverty, and obedience, dress meanly, 
live in the simplest manner, and have as their main ob- 
ject, dissemination of the rudimentary principles of 
education. They have established schools in several 
towns of tho U. States. 

Breaghel, Peter, (Lror'gel,) commonly known as 
“Old Breughel," an eminent Flemish painter, B. 1510, 
produred common-life subjects, such as rustic merry- 
makings. D. 1570. His son, Jon an, p. 1500, called from 
his dress Velvet Breughel,” was an excelient land- 
scape painter. Rubens executed the figures in some 
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of his pieces. D. 1625. Another son, PIETER, had such 
A fondness for painting horrible subjects as to guin for 
hin the sobriquet of ** Hellish.” D. 1642. 

Breve. hren.) [From L. brenis short.) (Mus) A note 
emalin length tó two semibreves, or, When dotted, to 
threes the %u ia twice tlie length of tlie B., and the 
large twice the length of the long: — itis seldom used 
row except iu cathedral music. 

Brevet, „re- tet.) [Fr.] (Mil) In England and the U. 
Stites a term expressive of nominal promotion without 
increase of pay; thus à brevet major does the duty of a 
captain und draws pay às such; brevet rank is attained 
either by seniority or by distinguished military service. 
The word is borrowed from a French term signifying a 
rosal act granting some favor or privilege; as, brevet 
Ctnremition, u patent privilege. 

Breviary, ((ré've-a-re.) peron L. breviarium.) (Ecel.) 
The book containing the daily offices of prayer of the 
Roman Catholfe Church; the duy offices are T in nume 
ber, viz. ; lands, prime, terce, get, nones, vespers, und come 
plow. Originally, every Cotholic was obliged to read 
the B. daily; but by degrees, the injunction to do so 
became confined to the clergy alone, and upon whom it 
is still compulsory. It was formerly much longer than 
at present, whence the name. 

Brevier, re- re,.) qiintinq) See TYPE. 

Brewster, (sr, Cin Davin, au English philoso- 
pher and author, B. 1781, and educated at Edinburgh. 
From 1508 te 1520, he was editer of the * Edinburgh 
Enevelopedia.” In 1515, he was elected F. R. S., and the 
next year mvented the Kaleidoscope. Among his chief 
works are a Treatise on Oj tics (1831); and A. nir of 
the Lite, Weitings, ond [tiseoveries of Neu ton (1855). Hia 
researches on double re*muction, and discovery of the 
law of the polarization of light are his chief titles to 
eminence. D. 1568. , 

Brexinct re, brik- (Bo?) A &mall O. of plants, 
ull. S&ecifragales, Whose affinities are doubtful. They 
are small trees, natives of Madagusear, und closely 
allied to the Svotfrayucer, 

Brian Boru. Boro mie.) (Huber, king of Mun- 
Bter, d. his brother Mahon, X. b. 965. He was engaged in 
almost continnal war withthe Northmen, aud is said to 
have defeated them in to battles, In 1002, he wade hiin- 
self sovereign of all Ireland. He is celebrated in the 
early annals not only as a great soldier, Litt ns a wise 
legislator and a patron of learning and learned men. 
In i014, lie won a great victory over the Dunes at Clone 
tarf, where hc was killed. 

Briancon, (bre'atnescurag,) a strongly fortified town of 
France, dep. Hautes-Alpes, 50 in. E. S. E. of Grenoble. It 
is 4.290 feet above sea-level.aud commands a defile lead- 
ini iuto Italy. Pop. 4.901. 

Briansk., iorc'asgskciutown of European Russin. 55 m. 
W. of Orel; Lat. 522 1^ N., Lon. 51? 24' E. Pop. 12,41. 

Briareus, (/i! - re-.) (Mado The name of a fainous 
Siunt who hada hundred hands and fifty heads. He 
was son of Coelus and Terra (Heaven and Earth), and 
was known to mortals by the name of AE, D. being 
his name ameng the gods. He aided the giants in their 
war agunst Heaven, and, according to some accounts, 
was thrown under Mount Etna. 

Bribery, (hrihbe-re.) eae) The act of prevailing 
upon any individual to do a legal or illegal act for the 
sake of reward. In this country, as in England. B. at 
elections for members of Congress or Parliament. is 
held an offence at common law and punishable by indict- 
ment or information, but in both countries the laws on 
B. have bera incflectual to put an end to the practice, 

Brick, %.) [Du. hri ke.) A composition of argilla- 
ceous earth, first moistened and made fine by treading 
and grinding, then formed into rectangular solida, 
which, in the U. States, vary in size in the different 
States, running from 734 to 8L4 inches in length, 4 to 
i15 in wilth, and 2½ to 212 iu thickness. Bricks are 
baked or burnt in a 
kiln, or in a clamp, to 
serve instead of stones 
in building. An able 
workman will make, by 
hand, 5,000 common 
bricks in a day, but 
machinery ig now geu- 
erally employed in the 
different operations of 
making bricks, tiles, 
and draining pipes. t 
The use of unburnt à 
bricks is of great an- 
tiquity ; they arc found 
in the Roman and Gre- 
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ASSYRIAN BRICK FROM NIMROUD 


cian. monuments, ane 
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g. 104). They were dried in the sun, instead of being 
and were mixed with chopped straw to give 
them tenacity. Owing to the extreme heat and - 
ness of the climate, they acquired such hardness as to 
last for several thousand years. The ancient Roman 
bricks were thinner and of a different shape from ours; 
they were very durable, and vast quantities of them 
remain to the present day. 

Bridge, (brij.) (Engin. Any structure carried across 
water or a roadway for the purpose of connecting the 
opposite sides of a river, gorge, valley, &c., by means 
of certain materials, forming a passage from one side 
tothe other. It may be of stone, brick, iron (cast or 
wrought), timber, or suspended from chains or wires 
(in which case it is termed a swspension-bridge). The 
strength of a bridge depends on its form, its materials, 
&nd the permanence of the abutments. Among the 
bridges of antiquity, that built by Trajan over the Dan- 
ube is considered to have been the most magnificent ; 
it was erected on 30 piers, of 150 feet in height, and the 
opening from one pier to another was 170 feet wide; 
the piers of this fine B. are still to be seen on the 
Danube, between Servia and Moldavia, a little above 
Nicopolis. In the U. States, there are, as yet, com- 
paratively few stone bridges of great size; the magni- 
tude of our rivers, the heavy expense, as well as the 
amount of time required for the erection of such struc- 
tures, being ill sdapted to the pressing wants of the 
country; but the wrought-iron and suspension-bridges 
built of late years in this country rank among the 
most remarkable in existence. In suspension-bridges, 
the flooring or main body of the B. is supported by 
strong iron chains or rods, hanging in the form of an 
inverted arch from one point of support to another. 

The points of support are the tops of strong pillars or 
small towers, erected for the purpose. Over these pil- 
lars the chain passes, and is attached, at each extremity 
of the B., to rocks or massive frames of iron, firmly 
secured underground. The great advantage of suspen- 
sion-bridges consists in their stability of equilibrium, 
in consequence of which a smaller amount of materials 
is necessary for their construction than for any other 
par i If a suspension-B. is shaken or thrown out of 
equilibrium, it returns by its weight to its mo 
form, whereas the reverse happens in bridges which 
are built above the level of their supporters. Among 
these we notice the fine suspension B., built in 1869, 


over the Niagara river, almost immediately below the 


great cataract, and nearly 2 m. above the railway sus- 
pension-B. Its total length is 1,268 ft. The length 
of the suspended platform is 1,240 ft.; height above 
the water 190 ft.; length of part year y on 
cables, 635 ft.; height of towers, 100 and 105 ft ; base 
of towers, 28 ft. cit width of roadway, 10 ft. The 
two cables are each 7 inches in diameter. In wrought- 
iron brid we may mention the magnificent B. over 
the Ohio at Steubenville, completed in 1865, consisting 
of 4 spans of 235 ft., 3 of 210 ft., and 1 of 320 ft., each ; 
total length, 1,890 ft., with a channel span of 90 ft. 
above the water. The Newport and Cincinnati B.,a high 
and permanent structure built across the same river, 
for the accommodation of railway and roadway traffic, 
has one span over the channel of the river 420 ft. in 
length; the iron superstructure is about 1,700 ft. in 
length, and it is approached at either end by a series 
of brick arches sustaining the rail and roadways. 
This great achievement was completed in 1870. And, 
also, the bridges lately built across the Mississippi, 
namely: the Quincy, the Burlington, the Keokuk and 
Hamilton, and the Dubuque and Dunleith. The latter, 
completed, in Dec., 1868, has 4 spans of 225 ft. each, 2 of 
250, and 1 pivot span of 360 ft.; total tength, 1,760 ft. 
The dimensions of the Keokuk and Hamilton are as 
follows: 2 spans of each 259 ft. 6 in., 4 spans of each 
164 ft. 7 in., 1 span of 151 ft. 4 in., 3 spans of each 162 
ft. 9 in., and a pivot of 370 ft.; total aag e of 
iron work, 2,186 feet 11 inches. The suspension B. con- 
necting Brooklyn with N. Y. city isthe latest and grand- 
est achievement of this character.—4A B. of boats con- 
sists of a number of ordi boats placed parallel to 
each other, at the distance of 6 ft. till they reach across 
a river, They are then covered with planks, so as to 
serve as a for men and horses. 

gr, es n (brij/pórt,) a city and seaport of Fairfield 
co., necticut, on an arm of Long Island Sound, at the 
mouth of Pequonnock River. 18 m. W.S.W. of New 
Haven. It has considerable manufactures, and is also 
much en in the whale fisheries. 

Bridge St.,) (brid'jet,) or Sr. BRIDE, the patroness 
of Ireland, B. at Fochard, co. of Armagh, flourished in 
the beginning of the 6th cent., was renowned for her 
beauty, and founded the monastery of Kildare, where 
she devoted herself to the education of young girls. 
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The Order of the Sisters of St. B. was founded n 1668 
by Dr. Delany, bishop of Kildare, and approved by 
Gregory XVI. It has special reference to the direction 
of parish schools, A convent of this order was founded 
at Buffalo, N. Y., abt. 1853. 

Bridgeton, (brij'tin,) a city and port of entry of Nea 
Jersey, C. of Cumberland co., on Cohansey Creek, 60 m. 
S. S. W. of Trenton and 40 S. of Phila., 

Bridgewater, a rto of England, co. Somerset, on 
the Parret, 28 m. S.8.W. of Bristol. Pop. 12,462. 

Bridle, (bri'dl.) [+ S. bridel.] (Man.) The riding-strap 
or rein, attached to the headstall of a horse, and by 
which its motions are governed. 

Bridoon, (bri-doon'.) (Fr. bridon, dim. of bride, bridle.) 
( A) The snaffle and rein of a military bridle, which 
acts independently of the bit and curb, at the pleasure 
of the rider. 

Brief, (brcf.) [Du.,a letter, from L. brevis, short.) ( Law.) 
An abridgment of the client's case, made out for the 
instruction of counsel on a trial or hearing. — Papal B. 
or Apostolical B. (Eccl.) A letter or written pontifical 
message, addressed to princes or magistrates, respect- 
ing matters of public concern. 

Brieg. (breeg,) a town of Prussia, in Silesia, on the Oder, 
24 m. from Breslau. Pop. 14,273. 

Brienne, (bre'ai»,) a small town of France, dep. Aube, 
15 m. N.W. of Bar-sur-Aube. It formerly possessed a 
military college, where Napoléon I. began his education. 

Brienz. (Lake of.) (brečntz,) a beautiful lake of 
Switzerland, canton Berne, formed by the river Aar, 
which afterwards discharges its surplus waters into 
Lake Thun. It is abt. 8 m. long by 2 m. in breadth. 

Brier Creek, (bri'ur,) in Georgia, takes its rise in 
Warren co., and empties into the Savannah River, E. 
of Jacksonborough. Here, March 3, 1779, Gen. Ash 
was surprised and defeated by the English under Gen. 
Prevost, losing abt. 500 men. 

Brieuc, St.) (bré-ooh',) a seaport-town of France, d 
Cótes-du-Nord, on the Gouet, near its embouchure 
the Bay of St. Brieuc, 38 m. W.S.W. of 8t. Malo; Lat. 
48? 31’ N. Lon. 2° 45' W. Pop. 15,812. 

Brig, (brig.) [Dim. of Fr. BRIGANTINE, the name for 
merly applied to a brig, as being the kind of vessel used 
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by the freebooters or pirates (brigands) of the Mediter- 
ranean.] (Naut.) A two-masted vessel, square-rigged, 
and carrying a boom-mainsail. 

Brigade, ear Fr., from Celt. briga, a company 
of men.] 2 A party or division of troops either 
horse or foot. In the U. S. army, a B. consists of two 
regiments of infantry or cavalry whose commanding 
officer is termed a brigadier-general, and who hold tem- 
porary rank between colonel and major-gen. 

Brigadier-General, (briga-eer.) ti.) See Bri- 
GADE. 

Bright, Jonn, (brit) a celebrated English orator and 
statesman, B. 1811. He entered political life in 1839, as 
a radical of the most pronounced type, took a leading 
part in the repeal of the Corn-Laws, entered Parlia- 
ment in 1843, and speedily obtained high reputation as 
a speaker and debater. On Mr. Gladstone's accession to 
power in 1868, he appointed B. President of the Board 
of Trade, which office he resigned in 1870. D. 1859, 

Brighton, (bri'ua,) a popular watering-place of Eng- 
land, co. Sussex, 47 m. S. of London. It is preëminently 
distinguished for the beauty of its situation, for its 
maguificent buildings, and for its general air of fashion 
and e ety. Pop. 1881, 107,546. 

Bright's Disease. d A disease of the kidney 
so called after the Eng. Dr. Bright, who first investiga 
it in 1827, and characterized by the presence of albu- 
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den in the urine in more or less abundance, and general 
dropsy. This affection, when acute, is not devoid of 
8 certain amount of danger. but, in a large proportion 
of cases, it ends in complete recovery ; when chronic, it 
involves irremediable structural lesions, and sooner or 
later ends fataliy. 

Brill, (bri.) (Zool) See Pl EU RONVIC TI. 

Brillat-Savarin, ANTHELME, (breel'lih-sdv/ah-reen,) 
& Prench writer, B. 1755, is known chietly from his 
work entitled The Physiology of Taste. D. 1826. 

Brilliante, (bri-lin'te.) [It.] (Aus.) A term which, 
when prefixed toa movement or & passage, requires 
that it be performed in a guy, lively, or brilliant man- 
ner. 

Brimstone, (brim’stiin.) [Icel. bennstein.] The com- 
mercial name for refined sulphur. 

Brindisi, (brin-dc’sr.) [Anc. Brundusium.] A fortified 
seaport and city of 3. Italy, p. Otrante, on a bay of the 
Adriatic. It was in antiquity one of the most impor- 
tant places of Italy, and the terminus of the Via Appia. 
B. was a port of embarkation for the crusaders. Top. 
1885, abt. 21,000. 

Brine, rin.) [A. S. bryne.] A solution of common salt. 
It is either nafive, aa sei-water or the water flowing 
from salt springs; or artcfc. iil, as when formed by the 
solution of salt in water. 

Brinvilliers, MARIE MARGUERITE D'AUR Y, MARQUISE 
DE, (bran-vecl'7-2i) à French woman, horribly notorious 
for having poisoned her father, brother, and two sisters, 
having previously exercised her art on the patients at 
the hospitals. She was at lenzth detected, condemned, 
executed, and her body burnt, 1576. 

Brisbane, ibrirbdn,)a seaport-town of Australia, C. of 
Queensland, 640 m. N. of Sydney, near the mouth of a 
river of ita own name, which falls into Moreton Bay. 

Brissot, JEAN PIERRE, (brees/50.) B. 1754, became one of 
the most devoted adherents of the French Revolution, 
fo which he joined the Girondist party; was ulso dep- 
uty to the L. gielative Assembly and the Convention; 
procured the appointment of Roland to the ministry of 
tbe interior, and was guillotined with the other Gi- 
rondist leaders, Oct. 31, 1793. B. was a voluminous 
writer on social and political subjects. 

Bristle. (bris'l.) [A. S. bristt.] The long, stiff, coarse 
hair of swine, largely used in the manufacture of 
brushes, c. — (Hot.) Any hair-like body. 

Bristoe Station, (bris'to,) a village of Prince William 
co., Viryinia, 4 m. W. A. W. of Manassas Junction. The 
Confederates, under Gen. Hill, were defeated at this 
place, Oct. 15, 1863, by Gen. Warren's corps of the Army 
of the Potomac. 

Bristol, (Oil,) an anc. and important city and sea- 
port of England, at the junction of the Avon and Frome 
rivers, lus m. W. of London. This is one of the oldest 
places in the kingdom, and presents, with the architec- 
ture of the Middle Ages, all the improvements of a large 
and prosperous city. Previous to the American war 
ef the Revolution, B. pos«essed a monopoly of the 
American and W. Indiun trade, and, though her trade 
has fallen off since the riso of Liverpool, she still com- 
mands the third place as a commercial centre. Her 
manuf. are many and various. Pop. 1851, 206,874, 

Bristol, a village of Hartford co., Connecticul, 15 m. 8. 
W. by W. of Hartford city. It has large manufactures 
of clocks and hardware. A S. E. county of Massachu- 
setts ; area, 517 square miles. Principal towns, Ta un- 
ton and New Bedford.—In Pennsylvania, a borough of 

Bucks county, on the Delaware River, 19 iniies above 
Philadelphia.—Ano E. country of Rhode Island, bound 
8. and W. by Narragansett Bay ; County seat, Bristol. 
A port of entry and capital of above county, on Nar- 
ragansett Bay, 16 wiles S. S. E. of Providence, has an 
exceilent harbor, and carries on a considerable com- 
merce. This place was bombarded and almost de- 
stroved bv a British Squadron during the Kevolution- 
ary war. 

Bristol Bay, an arm of the Pacific Ocean, in Alaska, 
abt. Lat. 54? N., and Lon. 100? W. It receives the waters 
of two considerable lakes, which, communicating with 
each other, afford an opening into the interior. 

Bristol-board, (-bérd.) (Fine Arts.) A kind of strong 
card or paste-board, made smooth by glazing, and 
largely used by artiats. 

Bristol Channel, an inlet of St. George's Channel, 
between S. Wales, and Devonshire and Somerset, in 
England. Its upper extremity forms the estuary of the 
Severn, a tunnel under B. o. was completed in 1885. 

Brit, (bri) (Zool) A small European fish, family 
Clupeide. 

Britain and Britan’nia. 

Britannia Metal, (brit du-Vyaù met.) e An 
alloy composed of abt. 4 parta of tin with a little copper 
and antimony, and 1 part of lead. It is much used in 
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the manufacture of spoons, teapots, &c.,on account ef 
its ductility and susceptibility to polish. 

Britan'/nicus. Tisrnivs CLAUDIU8 GERMANICUS, the son 
of the emperor Claudius, by his third wife Messalina, 3. 
42 K. D.; was poisoned by Nero at a banquet, 66 4. D. 

British Empire The). See GREAT BRITAIN. 

Brittany. See BRETAGNE. 

Brittleness, (brit lende.) 55 S. bryttun, to break.] 
(PAys.) The property of easily breaking. It is gener- 
ally possessed by hard and elastic substunces, which 
only permit very me displacement of their particles 
without breaking. It is a property not marked out by 
definite limit, but is the opposite of flexibility; so that 
bodies which are less brittle are more flexible; and con- 
versely, as bodies become more brittle, they are less ftexi- 
ble. Steel, after being heated red-hot, and suddenly 
cooled, becomes very brittle and hard; but if slow 
cooled, it is comparatively soft and flexible. Glaas,thou 
very elustic, is one of the most brittle substances known. 

Britzska, (brivkah.) (Russ. britschka.] An open, four 
wheeled travelling-carriage, of Russian invention. 

Brive-la-Gaillarde, (lrcer-lah-gatl'lard,) a town of 
France, ap: Corrèze, 15 m. S. W. of Tulle. Pop. 10,839, 

Broach, (broch.) TREO Fr. broche, a sapit.) (Arch.) A 
small aspire or steeple immediately sur- 
mounting a tower, without any inter 
mediate parapet (Fig. 106).—( Mech.) A 
tapering, polygonal steel with from 4 
to 8 cutting edges for enlarging holes 
in metal. Also,a straight, file-toothed, 
steel tool, for working through irreg- 
ular holes in metal impracticable for 
revolving tools. 

Broad Mountain, an extensive 
ridge in J’ennaylrania, extending S. W. 
from Carbon co., through Schuylkill 
into Dauphin, forming a broad plateau 
about 2,000 feet above sea-level. It is 
the highest eminence in the anthracite 
coal-field of Pennsylvania, 
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Broadside, (braud'sid.) (Nau) A 
chip is mailto be on her broadside, when ws 
pressed down by the wind on one side, 
with her rails in the water. —(Gun.) 
The discharge at one and the same Fig. 106. 
time of all the battery carried on one BROACH, 


side of a ship of war. 

Broad Top Mountain, in Pennsylvania, is located 
in Bedford and Huntingdon cos., at an elevation of abt. 
2,000 ft. above sea-level. It forms a vast double coals 
basin, connecting with the Pittsburg beds. 

Brocade, (bro-kid'.) Sp. brocado.] (Manuf.) A stuff 
of stout silk, raised and enriched with gold and silver 
flowers, foliage, &c., and held in high repute for the 
dresses of both sexes during the 17th and 18th cem 
turies. 

Broccoli, (brók'ko-le.) [It.] (Hort.) A garden vege- 
table, Brassica botrytis. It is a variety of the cauliflower, 
distinguished by having colored instead of white heads, 
& deeper tinge of color in the leaves, and by being more 
hardy. 

Brock port, (brók'port,)a village of New Fork, Monroe 
co., 17 m. W. of Rochester. 

Brockville, on G. T. R., a city of Canada West, C. of 
united cos. of Leeds and Gren ville, on the St. Lawrence, 
125 in. S. W. of Montreal. It has large steam-engine and 
machinery works. op. 11,525. 

Brod head. Jonx Rox TN, an American historian, B. 
in Philadelphia, 1814, is the author of a History of the 
State of New York, the lat vol. of which, pub. in 1853, 
comprises the Dutch Period, 1609 to 1664. D. 1873. 

Brodie, Sin Bexsamin Col LINE, (brd’de,) an eminent 
English surgeon, B. in Wiltshire, 1783. His Treatise om 
1 of the Joints (1811), is still highly valued. D. 

N62. 

Broglie, Ducs pr, (brag-l“,) an illustrious French fam- 
ily, which, from the 17th cent. down tothe present time, 
has produced several members eminent as commanders, 
statesmen, and writers. The most celebruted was ACHILLE 
Leoncg Victor CHARLES, Duc pz, B. He was b. at Paris, 
1785, married the only daughter of Madame de Staël in 
1816, and distinguished himself as a member of the 
Chamber of Peers under the Restoration. After the 
revolution of 1830, his friend Guizot and himself were 
the chiefs of the party of the Doctrinarres, He was min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs from Oct., 1832, to April, 1536. 
D. 1870. His son ALBERT, B. 1821, was sent as ambas- 
sador to London, in 1871, by President Thiers. 

Broken-wind. (Für.) A ruptured state of the air 
cells, chiefly on the edges of the lungs, in the horse, ia 
consequence of which the expiration occupies more 
time than the inspiration of the air, and is laboriously 
and generally spasmodically effected. It isa disease 
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which may admit of palliation, but not of cure; the 
animal becomes gradually less capable of exertion, and 
if urged on, he drops and dies, 

Broker, (brók'r.) | From A.S. brucan.] (Com. and Law.) 
An agent who negotiates between sellersand buyers, and 
is paid by a certain rate of commission, called brokerage. 
He is not, like a factor, entrusted with the possession 
of the goods, and he is not authorized to buy or sell in 
his own name. 

Bromeliacere, (bro-me-le-a'se.) ( Bot.) An O. of plants, 
all. Narcissales, inhabiting the tropical parts of the 
world, where they growin the rich vegetable soil of the 
forests, or upon the branches of trees, to which they 
cling by their twisting, slender roots. They usually 
have hard leaves which are covered with a scurfiness 
easily rubbed off, and are so arranged as to be able to 
hold the water that lodges in their centre. Their 
flowers are usually white, crimson, blue, or purple, and 
eften exceedingly handsome. In the genus Ananassa, 
the bracts and flowers are so fleshy, that they all grow 
together into a solid mass, and thus form the well- 
known fruit called the Pine-apple. 

Bromine, (bró'min.) (From Gr. brémos, an offensive 
odor.] (Chem.) A non-metallic element. It is a liquid 
of a deep red-brown color, very volatile, and of a pecu- 
liar irritating odor. It solidifies at — 7:69, forming a 
hard, brittle mass of a lead-gray semi-metallic appear- 
ance. It is slightly soluble in water, and miscible with 
ether in all proportions. It closely resembles chlorine 
in its properties. Its chemical energies are very pow- 
erful. Boiling point, 136°; sp. gr. 5-411; at. weight, 
80; symbol, Br. — B. unites with all elementary ies, 
forming well-marked compounds, or bromides, and sev- 
eral oxygen com unds, the most important of which 
is Bromic acid (HO.BrO;), which unites with bases 
forming bromates. The pp. compound of B. is the hy- 
drogen compound, or Hydrobromic acid (HBr), which is 
a colorless gas, having a very pungent odor. It is 
eagerly absorbed by water, forming a strongly acid 
solution which fumes in the air. 

Bromus, (bró'müs) (Bot) The Bromes,a genus of 
plants, O. Gramiraces, distinguished chiefly by the in- 
florescence being in lax panicles; glumes unequal, 
containing from three to many flowers, the spikelets 
lanceolate and compressed. They are not considered 
first-class agricultural grasses. 

Bronchi, (bróng'ke,j or Broncuta. [From Gr. bronchos, 
the throat.] (Anat.) Opposite the 3d dorsal vertebra, 
the trachea, or windpipe, divides into two branches or 
B.,of similar structure to itself (Fig. 107). Of these 
B., one goes to each lung. On entering the substance 
of a lung, the B. divide into small branches, which 
again subdivide, until they are no larger in diameter 
than one-fiftieth to one-thirtieth of an inch, which give 


Bronchocele, (bróngj 


geo. periere, ALEXANDRE, (brdng’ 


Bronte, (brón'te,) a town of S. Ital 


Brontozoum, (ron to- 


Bronze. (bronz.) [Fr.] (Metal. 
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inflammation of the B., called Bronchitis, whose 
exciting cause is cold, especially when combined with 
moisture, is a disease which may prove very serious, if 
not promptly checked by energetic action. 

koeël.) Gr. bronchos, and kélé, 
atumor.] (Med.) The Goitre, a large tumor that forms 
gradually on the throat, between the trachea and the 
skin. It is prevalent in several valleys of Switzerland, 
and in the mountainous parts of Brazil. Iodine is the 
most efficacious remedy. 


Bronchotomy. (Surg) Same as TRACHEOTOMY, g. v. 


ne-dr,) an eminent 
French mineralogist, chemist, and zodlogist, B. in Paris, 
1770, was director of the royal porcelain works, at 
Sevres, and carried out many improvements in the 
manufacture, besides doing much to revive the art of 
painting on glass. He also assisted Cuvier in his studies 
of fossils, and introduced a new classification of 
tiles. B., who was a voluminous writer on scientific 
subjects, D. in 1847. — His son, ADOLPHE Tato 
B. 1801, was elected a member of the Academy 
Sciences, 1834, and became professor of botany at the 
Jardin des Plantes, 1840. Among his works must be 
quoted his valuable History of Fossil Vegetables (1828). 
y, in Sicily, at the 
W. base of Mount Etna, 22 m. N.N.W. of Catania. In 
1799, the Neapolitan govt. conferred the title of Duke 
of B., with a revenue of abt. $18,700 per annum, upon 
Lord Nelson. Pop. 12,791. 


Bronté, CHARLOTTE, better known under her nom-de- 


plume “Currer Bell," p. in England, in 1816, achieved 
a wide reputation as the author of the powerful novels, 
Jane Eyre, Shirley, and Villette. D. 1855, 

.) ( Pal.) A name given to 
a gen. of the large, and apparently cursorial, fossil 
birds of tlre triassic deposits in the Connecticut Valley; 
it has been traced by its great footprints, some o 
which have been found to measure 12 inches between 
the tips of the exterior and interior toes. 

An alloy composed of 
88 to 92 per cent. of copper, and 8 to 12 of tin, to which 
small portions of zinc or brass, and also of lead, are 
occasionally added. It is harder and more fusible, but 
less malleable, than copper. The ancients used B. for 
a great variety of purposes; hence, arms and other in- 
struments, medals, and statues of this metal, are to be 
found inall cabinets of antiquities. The moderns have 
also made mnch use of B., particularly for statues ex- 
posed to accidents from the influence of the atmosphere, 
Bronzing is the process of covering articles of wood, 
clay, plaster, &c., with compositions which give to them 
the appearance of B. These compositions vary in their 
ingredients, and the process also, with the articles to 
be coated. 


origin to, or terminate in, small polyhedral cells, Brooke. (brook.) In West Virginia, a N.W. co, b. on 


1, Hyoid bone. 2, Trachea. 3, Bronchi. 4. One of the Lungs. 
5, Ramifications of the Bronchi. 


which seem to cluster round their extremities, and 
open into them. These are the air-cells; they consist 
of elastic tissue, with a lining of mucous substance, and 
beneath the latter a large number of minute blood- 
vessels of the lung. (See LUNG, and RESPIRATION.) The 


Brooklyn, (lrook’lin.) [From Du. breuck- 


Ohio and Pennsylvania; area, 75 sq.m. C. Wellsburg. 


Brook line, a village of Massachusetts, 83 


situated in Norfolk co, 5 m. S. W. of Boston, wit 
which it communicates by means of a mill-dam across 
Charles River Bay. 

broken 
A city and seaport of New York, C. of King's 
co., at the W. extremity of Long Island, opposite New 
York city, from which it is separated by the East River, 
abt. 34 m. in width. Area, 16,000 acres. Part of the 
city is built on an irregular bluff called Brooklyn 
Heights. Gowanus and Wallabout bays are two inden- 
tations of the river entering into the city. Another 
division, called Williamsburg, includes the thickly set- 
tled 1 N. of Wallabout Bay. B. is noted for the 
number and beauty of its religious edifices, conferring 
upon it the title of “City of Churches." It also pos- 
sesses many fine public and private buildings, and con- 
tains a U. States Navy Yard, covering 45 acres, and & 
naval hospital. Greenwood Cemetery vies with the 
finest of similar establishments in this country. In the 
extent and diversity of its manufacturing interests, B. 
takes rank among the first cities of the Union. This 
place was settled in 1625, by several families of Hugue- 
nots from the French Netherlands. It was the theatre 
of important operations during the Revolutionary war ; 
a battle being fought near it, Aug. 27, 1776, when the 
Americans were defeated by the British with heavy 
loss. 


land.] 


Brooks, in Georgia, a 8. co. b. on Florida; area, 588 


sq. m. C. Quitman. 


Brook'ville, a town of Indiana, Franklin co., at the 


junction of the forks of the Whitewater River, 41 m. 
N.W. of Cincinnati. 


Broom, (room.) (Bot.) See CYTISUS, and SPARTIUM. 
Broome, (hroom,) in New Fork, a S. co; area, 680 aq, 


m.; C. Binghamton. 
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BBroeimnm, (brozemum.) (Bot) A gen. of plants, O. 
Artocarpace:c, consisting of S. American trees, abound- 
ing with milky juice. B. alicastrum yields the edible 
Bread-nuts of Jamaica. B. Galu todendron, the Cow- 
tree, or Palo de Vaca, is a very tall tree, forming large 
forests. The milk is obtained by mahing incizions 1n 
the trunk, and so closely resembles that of the cow 
that it is used a8 an article of food, being wholesume, 
agreeable, and nourishing. 

Brougham and Vaux, Hzxny, Lorn, (broom,) an 
English jurist, philosopher, and siatesman, h. 1779. 
After graduating at Edinburgh University, he was 
called to the Scottish bar, and became one of the editors 
of the “Edinburgh Review." Iu 1508, he entered 
himself at the English Lar, and speedily acquired hich 
reputation as an advocate. In 18010, he entered Parlia- 
ment, where he became a chief of the Liberal party. 
In 1520-21, he was engaged as attorney-genesal for 
Queen Caroline, and succeeded iv obtaining her ac- 
quittal. In 1820, he became the acknuwledyed cham- 

ion of Parliamentary Reform, was called to the 
Bosnie of Peers, and appointed Lerd High Chancellor 
of England, which office he resigned in 1534. He de- 
voted the remainder of his lite alinost exclusively to 
science and literature at bis chateau of Cannes, France. 
D. 1168. Lord B. was one of the foremost men of his 
age and country, and his fame will principally rest 
upon his exertions and achievements in the cause of 
popular edzcation and political and legal reform, 

Brougham. (After Lord Brough.) A kind of close, 
four-wheeled carriage for family use. 

Broussais, Fraxcois Joseru VICTOR, a celebrated 
French physician, B. 1772, and founder of a system of 
medicine called Physiclogteal in Frauce. Ho first pub- 
fished his views in the Hestatre des DPhleunetsus Chro- 
niques (18085, and afterwards in the L de lu Doc- 
trine Médicale 1516). D. 1853. 

Brown, (broun) (AS. brun.) (Priiuténa.) A dark, dusky 
color inclining towards red, of varous degrees of depth, 
of which there are many sorts. It belongs to the ter- 
tiary colors, Known as vii-0:5 and olives, in which the 
hue is modified by an a dni xture of dark or black pig- 
ment. 

Brown, Cninres Beockpry, an American novelist, B. 
in Philadelphia, 1771, may be termed the " pioneer” 
Writer of American fletion, Wolind, Ormond, and 
Edgar Huntley, wore among his most successtul works. 
D. 1810. 

Brown, Go», an American philologist, B. 1791, ac- 
quired a high and deserved reputation by his It, 
of English Grammar, and the Graponar of English Gram- 
murs. D. IN. 

Brown, Henry Kink, an American sculptor, n. at Loy- 
den, Mass, 1814. His most noted work is the cques- 
trian statue of Washington in U nion Square, New York. 

Brown, Jacos,an American general, n. in Bucks co,, 
Penn., 1775, distinguished himself during the war of 
1814, as commander of an American army in Canada, 
In 1£21, he became commander-in-chiet of the army of 
the U. States. D. 1828. 

Brown, Jon, an English physician, n. 1737, is the 
author of the Brunonian systcin of medicine, developed 
in his Ementa Medicina, (1780. He divided ail diseases 
into sthenic and asthenic, the former of which resulted 
from excess, and the latter from deficiency of exciting 
power. lle used alcohol a8 a remedy for one set of dis- 
eases, and opium for the other. This system was for 
some time popular in Germany. D. 1788. 

Brown, Jousus,a celebruted champion of liberty, B. at 
Torrington, Counecticut, 180. He cinigrated to Kansas, 
1855, and became a daring and niost resolute partisan 
leader of the Free State party during the civil war in 
Kansas, 1856-57. In May, 1859. he organized an invasion 
of Virginia for the purpose of liberating the klives, On 
Oct. 16, aided by abt. 20 nien, he took possession of the 
arsenal and armory of Harper's Ferry; but he was at- 
tacked the following day by the Virginia militia. Two 
of his sons and almost all his men were killed; and 
himself, being captured, was tried for treason and mur- 
der, and hanged at Charlestown, Va., Der. 2, 1850, 

Brown. RonxRr, a British botanist, p. st Montrose, 1773. 
He is the author of several valuable works on botany, 
but is chiefly noted for his discoveries in vegetable 
physiology, especially of vegetable impregnation. D. 


Brown, THomwas, a celebrated Scottish metaphysician, 
3. at Kirkmabreck, 1778. His pp. works are, Observa- 
tions ow the Relations of Cause lo Effect (3d ed., 1818), and 
1 on the Philosophy of the Human Mind (18203. 

. 1820. 

Brown, a W. co. of Illinois, b. E. by the Illinois River; 
area, square miler; County Seat, Mount Stirling. 
In Indiana, a B. cent. c0. ; area, 32) square miles ; 
O Nashville—In Kansas, a N.E. county, near the 
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Nebraska border; area, 650 square miles; County 
Seat, Hiawatha.—In Ohio, a S. S. W. county, divided 
from Kentucky by the Ohio River; area, 500 square 
miles; Connty scat, Georgetown; in Minnesota, & 8. 
couuty, ereu, 43! xq. m.; C. New Ulm. 

Browning. EI Iz Art Barrett, (broun'ing,) one of 
the greatest of English poetessca, B. 1809; she married 
the poet Robert biowuing, with whom she took up her 
residence in Italy. Her principal works are Aurora 
Letyh, Ledu Geratdine's Courtship, Caso Guidi Windows, 
and Jens lu fore Congress. D. 1861. 

Browning, Rocert. An, English poet, s. 1812, mare 
ried Elizabeth Barrett in 1816, and afterward resided 
in Paris and Italy. His poems are numerous and of 
much power, but notable for their obscurity. D. 1890. 

Brow nists, (bun e:.) (Eccl. Hist) A religious sect 
which arose in England towards the close of the 16th 
cent., under the leader-hip of one Robert Brown, a re- 
cusant from the Church of England, who, towards the 
Close of his life. again entered holy orders, and p. in 1630. 
His followers became very numerous, but euflered great 
persecutions under Queen Elizubeth's govt., so that 
they emigrated to Hoiland, where they flourished for 
upwards of a century. They were the forerunners of 
the modern denomination called Congregationalists, 

Brownsville, a borough of Fayette co., Pennsylvania, 
on the Menonpubete river, 25 11. S. of Pittsburgh, from 
which city steamers ascead thus fur. The river here is 
spanned by a fine bridge 030 ft. in length. Manuf. Iron, 
glass, paper, etc. Jp. (150) 5,025.—]In Teras, a town of 
Cameron co., facing Matamoraa, on the Rio Grande, 46 
m. from the mouth of that river, und 300 S. of Austin. 
It carries on an active trade with Mexico. 

Bruce, Ronekt, king of Scotland, k. abt. 1274, was ap- 
pointed in 1299 co-regent with Comyn, whom he mur- 
dered in 1309, and then ascended the throne. After 
being deteated by Edward L, he twice invaded England, 
and, in 1214. totaly defeated. Edward Il. at Bannock. 
burn. D. 1475, and was s. by his son David II., q. v. 

Bruce, James, a British traveller, B. in Scotland, 1730; 
author of Travels in Abyssinia (1790). D. 1794. 

Bruchus, (Z.) Sce CURCULIONIDE, 

Brucite, (bri it.) ( Min.) A native hydrate of mag- 
nesia, occurring in fibrous or foliated masses of a white 
color inclining to giay, blue, or green. See also CuoN- 
DRODITE, 

Bruges, (y,, a famous and old city of Belgium, C. 
of W. Flanders; 7 m. from the N. Sea, and GO N.W.of Brus- 
Rela, II. presenta, in a remarkable degree, the architec- 
tural characteristics of the Middle Agen. Among its 
principal buildings are the Cathedral of Notre Dame, 
and the celebrated Beltry in the Great Square, the 
finest in Europe, and whose chimes (carillons) are de- 
servedly famous. n bridges span the numerous canals 
intersecting the city, whence bas been derived its name, 
(Flem. brügge —bridges.) B. dates trom the 7th century, 
and under the Counts of Flanders became a prosperous 
and important place, and eminent for the wealth and 
public spirit of its citizens. Under the Spanish rule, 
towards the close of the loth cent., it rose in insurrec- 
tion azainst the tyranny of tlie Duke of Alva, who in 
his vengeance ruined its trade. Lep. 47,231. 

Brumnire,b5roomcir.) Fr., from breme, tog.) (Chron.) 
In the French revolutionary calendar, the name given 
to the 2d month of the year, extending from the 23d 
Oct. to the 21st Nov. The lèth of B., VIIIth year th 
Nov., 1790), is historically famous as being the date of 
the overthrow ot the Directory, and the establishment 
of the Napoleonic power. 

Brunai, (lre-nd',) a Malay state of the island of Bor- 
neo, on its N. W. coast; aret, 28,000 sq. m. It is cov- 
ered with dense forests, and is inhalited by a tribe of 
the Dyaks. J op, 400,000, — Its C., Brunai, is situate on 
a river of the same nume, Lat. 4°55’ N., Lon. 1140 65’ E. 
Pep. 22000, 

Brunel, Six ISAMBARD, (lroo-nel’,) n. 1769, an eminent 
English mechanmician, rests his principal claim to dis- 
tinction as engineer of the Thames Tunnel, London. 
D. 1549. — His son, IsAMBARD KINGDOM, B. 1506, also 
greatly distinguished himself as an engineer, and as 
the designer of the well-known steamship Greut East- 
ern." D. 1859. 

Brunelleschi, FI ro. (broo-ncl'Us-he,) an Italian 
architect, B. 1277, completed the Duomo of Florence, 
and built also the Pitti Palace, and the church of Ban 
Lorenzo, in the same city. D. 1444. 

Bruninecer®, (bru-reus er.) (Bit.) An O. of plants, 
all. Ürilellales, closely related to the Z/amamelidacese, 
and of botanical interest only. 

Brunn. (/in, a town of the Austrian empire, C. of 
Moravia, at the junction of the rivers Schwarza and 
Zwittawa, 70 m. N. N. E. of Vienna It has extematve 
manuf. of woollens. Sup. 78, 404. 
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Bruno, GinoLAMo, (broo’no,) an Italian philosopher, one 
ef the boldest and most original thinkers of his age, B. 
abt. 1550, after becoming a Dominican monk, embraced 
Calvinistic doctrines, and ultimately went to Paris, 
where he gave lectures on philosophy in opposition 
to the LN system in vogue there. He returned 
to Italy, 1592, was arrested by the Inquisition, in 1598, 
and, after an imprisonment of two years, was burnt as a 
heretic, 1600. His theory of the world was pantheistic, 
and Spinoza was indebted to B. for some of his theories. 

Bruno, (St.) See CARTHUSIANS. 

Brunswick, (Ducay or,) (brünzwik.) (Ger. Braun- 
schweig.] A state of the empire of Germany, 8 
of 2 detached portions of territory, yc Se. part o 
the immense plain extending from the Hartz Moun- 
tains to the German Ocean. Area, 1,526 sq. m. The 
inhab. are chiefly occupied in mining and agriculture. 
The late duke, Wilhelm, is the lineal descendant of 
Henry the Lion, of the House of Guelph, duke of 
Bavaria and Saxony. Pop. 373,792.—Brunswick, the 
C. of the above duchy, issituate on the Ocker, 8 m. S. 
E. of Hanover. It is an old but fine city, abounding 
in architectural memorials of the Middle Ages. Pop. 
85,174. 

Brunswick, (brünz'wik,) in Georgia, a port of entry, 
C. of Glynn co., on the Turtle River, 80 m. 8.8.W. of 
Savannah. It has a good harbor, and an active trade 
by sea aud R.R.—A town of Cumberland co., Maine, on 
the Androscoggin River, 26 m. S W. of Augusta. Bow- 
doin College, founded in 1794, is situate here. 

A S. E. co. of N. Carolina, on the S. Carolina border, and 
skirted by the Atlantic; area, 950 sq. m.; C. Smithville. 

In Virginia. a 8.8.E. co., b. on N. 
Carolina : area, 600 sq. m.: C. Lawrenceville. 

Brush Turkey. (Zo).) The Talegalla Lathami, a 
large, gregarious, rasorial bird of Australia, which is 
about the size of à turkey. It is the most noticeable 
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representative of the Megapodiæ, or Mound-bird family, 
cemprising Indian and Australian birds which are cele- 
brated for building large mounds of vegetation and 
sand, in which they deposit their eggs (Fig. 108). 

Brussa, (brüs'slh,) or Bnoussa, a city of Asiatic Tur- 
key, p. Natolia, at the foot of Mt. Olympus, abt. 60 m. 
from Constantinople; Lat. 27° N., Lon.40? E. B. is one 
of the most flourishing commercial places in the Turk- 
ish empire. Pop. 10,000. 

Brussels, (brüs'selz,) [Fr. Bruxelles,] a city of Belgium, 
C. of that kingdom and of the p. of Brabant, on the 
Senne, 20 in. from Antwerp, and abt. 50 E. by 8. from 
the German Ocean. JB. is a magnificently situated and 
handsomely built place, possessing fine public prome- 
nades, and some noble edifices, particularly the church 
of St. Gudule. It has many manuf., and carries on an 
extensive commerce. In the 10th cent., B. became the 
C. of the dukes of Brabant, and towards the close of the 
16th cent. it was nearly depopulated by the tyranny 
of the Spanish viceroy, the duke of Alva. Under the 
first French empire it was tlie C. of the dep. Dyle, and 

revious to 1830, one of the capitals of the original 
Kingdon of the Netherlands. It has since become the 
Belgian metropolis. Pop. 169,249. 

Brutus, Lucius Junius, (brū’'tăs,) a legendary Roman 
patriot, son of Tarquinia, the sister of Tarquin the 
Proud. His father and brother were assassinated by 
order of the king, and Lucius Junius owed the preserva- 
tion of his life to an assumed idiocy, patiently accept- 
ing the reproachful surname of Brutus (i. e., stupid, 
brutish). After the outrage upon Lucretia by Sex- 
tus, the son of Tarquin, B., tbrowing off his pretended 
stupidity, put himself at the head of the people, ex- 
pelled the Tarquins from Rome, and established a 
republic of which Collatinus and himself were the first 
consuls. His two sons having afterwards conspired to 
restore the monarchy, B., disregarding the entreaties 
of the mult'tude and his own feelings as a parent, sen- 
tenced them to death. The cause of the Tarquins bein 
espoused by some of the neighboring cities, B. an 
Aruns, a son of the degraded king, met in the field of 
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battle, and slew each other, B. o. 507.— Mar-vs JUNTOS 
Brutus, also a much-known Roman, B. 85 B. c., was a 
nephew of Cato, and first sided with Pompey, but after- 
wards attached himself to Cesar, who treated him with 
the greatest kindness. B. nevertheless was induced by 
Cassius to join a conspiracy which had for its object 
the assassination of his patron. After the perpetration 
of this deed, k. c. 44, Antony succeeded in exciting the 
popular indignation against the murderers, who fled 
from Rome, and raised an army, of which B. and Cassius 
took command; but being defeated at the battles of 
Philippi, B. cast himself upon his own sword, and so 
put an end to his life, B. c. 42. 
Macte, eiae (Bot.) A large O. of plants, all. 
es, distinguished by the capsules having a double 
row of teeth, the inner of which are united at the base 
by a common plicate membrane. 

Bryan, /(bri'án,) in Georgia, an E. co. b. on the Atlantic, 
area, 472 sq. m.; C. Eden re 5,252. — ]n Ohio, a vill., 
C. of Williams co., 54 m. W. S. W. of Toledo. 

Bry'ant, WiLLIAM CULLEN, an American poet and jour- 
nalist, B. at Cummington, Mass., 1794, evinced such 
precocious talents as to produce in his 14th year two 
poems — the Embargo, a political satire, and the Spanish 
Revolution — which passed into a 2d edition in 1809. In 
his 19th year, Thanatopsis was given to the world, and 
secured his reputation. In 1826, he associated himself 
with the “ New York Evening Post,” of which he event- 
ually became chief editor and proprietor. A complete 
edition of his ins, published in New York in 1832, 
was immediately reprinted in England. D. 1878. 

Bryonia, Spite © (Bot.) A genus of plants, O. 
Cucurbitaceæ, to which belongs the Common Bryony, B. 
dioica, a wild climbing plant, which has a large woody 
perennial root, and annual stems, resembling those of a 
gourd, except that they are more slender, clinging to 
bushes by means of their twisting tendrils. 

Bryozoa, (bri-o-zoó'ah,) or Potyzoa. (Zodl.) An O. of 
Acephals, including small polyp-like animals, formin 
colonies, as it were,and depending for their mut 
support on the presence of numerous horny, closely 
connected cells, the aggregate of which constitutes the 
so-calied polypidom. They grow upon rocks, shells, 
and sea-weeds, 

Bubo, (bü'bó.) (Zoól.) See STRIAMÆ. — ( Med.) A tumor 
TRY frequently occurring in the glands of the groin, 
and also in the armpit. ft is often the result of local 
absorption of irritating matter, such as venereal or 
other specific poisons; or is symptomatic of constitu- 
3 disease, a8 in the plague, scrofula, and some 

evers. 

Buccal, (bik’kdl.) [From L. bucca, the cheek.] Be- 
longing to the cheek ; as, the B. glands, the B. artery. 
Buceaneer, Buccanier, (bik’kah-necer.) [From 
Carib. Ind. boucan, smoked meat.) (Hist.) A name 
applied to those piratical adventurers, or filibusters, 
chiefly English and French, who, in the 17th cent., com- 
mitted t depredations and atrocities upon the 
Spaniards in the W. Indies and Central America. They 
had their chief rendezvous in the island of Tobago, and 
were gradually exterminated about the beginning of 
the 18th cent. The name is derived, as above, from a 
pone of preserving meat, without salt, taught the 
french settlers in San Domingo by the aborigines, 
whence the eaters of such flesh were called Boucaniers. 

Buceiuf dat, (bük-sin'e-de.) (Zoól.) The Whelks, a fam. 
of molluss, C. wasteropoda, the general characters of 
which are, that their mouths are an oblong or very 
lengthened oval, the upper parts of which are slightly 
beaked. The shell of the Buccinum lapillus ia one of 
the shells from which the ancients are supposed to have 
exte their indelible purple, called the Tyrian 
purple. 

Bucentaur, (bü-sen'tawr.)) [From Gr. boüs, ox, and 
kentauros, centaur.] (Myt.) A mythological monster — 
half ox, half centaur. — ( Hist.) The name of the large 
vessel of state formerly used by the Venetians in tle 
ceremony of espousing the sea. This took place an- 
nually on Ascension Day. The doge threw a gold ring 
into the Adriatic, saying, *Desponsamus te, mare, in 
signum veri perpetuique domini," (We wed thee, O sea, 
as a token of true and everlasting dominion.) The 
origin of the practice is traced to a victory won in 1177 
by the Doge Sebastiano Ziani over the Emperor Freder- 
ick Barbarossa. After the fall of the Venetian Republic 
the ceremony became a thing of the past. 

8 (bü-e^f'a-lüs.) [From Gr. bots, bull, and 
kephalos, head.] ( Hist.) The famous horse of Alexander 
the Great, whose head resembled that of & bull, and 
who permitted no one but bis master to mount him. 
He was wounded in a battle in Asia, and died after de- 
positing Alexander in safety. Tho latter built a city 
on the river Hydaspes, which he named in his honor. 
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Buceridse, (bu-ser'e-de.) (ZoóL) The Hornbill fam., 
0. including 
large birds which in- 
habit the warm parts of 
Asia and Africa, and are 
remarkable for the very 
large size of the beak, 
and for an extraordi- 
nary protuberance with 
which this is surmount- 
ed. In their general 
habits they seem to bear 
a considerable resem- 
blance to the crows, and 
hold the same rank in 
the Old World that the 
Toucans do in America. 4 } 

Buchan’an, GEORGE, Fig. 109. 


(boo-kdn’dn,) a Scottish RHINOCEROS HORNBILL. 
historian, B. 1506, was (Buceros rhinoceros.) 


tutor to James VI. His 
principal work is the Kerum Scoticarum Historia, com- 
pleted just before his death, in 1582. 

Buchanan. James, 15th President of the U. States, B. 
in Franklin co., Penna., in 1791, graduated at Dickin- 
son Coll., Carlisle, in 1809, and three years afterward 
was adinitted to the bar, In 1814 he became a member 

of the State legislature, and six years later entered 
Congress, in which body he at once took up a command- 
ing position. He took an active part in promoting 
Gen. Jackson's presidential election in 1828, and in 1831 
was dispatched as envoy-extraordinary to St. Peters- 
burg. While there, he negotiated the first commercial 
treaty entered into between Russia and the U. States. 
On his return home, in 1833, he was elected to the U. 8. 
senate; was appointed Secretary of State in the cabinet 
of President Polk, 1845, and was minister of the U. 
States at the Court of St. James, from 1853 to 1856. In 
June, 1856, the National Democratic Convention at Cin- 
cinnati nominated him for President of the U. States, 
and he was elected, receiving 174 electoral votes out of 
303. During his term of presidency, B. found himself 
pex in difficult positions, owing to the action of the 

ugitive-Slave Law ; theattempt to establish slavery in 
Kansas, which became the scene of civil war; and the 
growing hostility of the Southern people. In his last 
message, Dec. 1860, B. cast on the Northern people the 
blame for the disruption of the Union, which was then 
imminent, and decided that the Constitution had not 
delegated to Congress or to the Executive any power 
to coerce a State or to prevent the secession of a State. 
D. 1868, See Custis’ Life of (N. Y., 1883). 

Buchanan, in Iowa, a N. N. E co.: area 516 8q. m.; C. 
Independence —In Missouri, a W.N.W. county, 
rated from Kansas by the Missouri river; area, 415 
square miles; County Seat, St. Joseph.—In Pu., a co. 
b. on Ky. ; area, 500 square miles; C. Grundy. 

Bucharest, oe kah-r/st,) a city of Europe, C. of the 
principality of Roumania, in Wallachia, on the Dam- 
boritza, 27 m.from its confluence with the Danube, 
and 230 m. W. N. W. of Constantinople; Lat. 44° 26’ 35” 
N., Lou. 46°47’ E. It is an unhealthy place of resi- 
dence, but of great importance for ita trade in grain, 
wool, honey, wax, cattle, wine, and particularly in 
hides. GP 141,754. 

Buck, (bük.) [55 bucc.] (Venery.) The male of the 
fallow deer. In his first year he is called a fawn; in 
the second, a pricket; the third, a. sore! ; the fourth, 
a sore; the fifth, a buck of the first head ; and the sixth, 
a great buck. The term is also used to denote the male 
of the hare and rabbit tribes. The male of the red deer 
is always called a stag or hart. 

Buckbean, (abn.) (Bot.) See MENYANTHES. 

Buckingham, GEORGE VILLIERS, Duke or, (bzk'ing- 
hám,) B. 1592, early became the favorite of James I., who 
loaded him with favors and honors, and raised him to 
the highest offices of state, in which he conducted him- 
self with so much pride and arrogance as to excite pop- 
ular hatred and disgust. In 1623, he accompanied 
Prince Charles on his romantic journey to Spain, un- 
dertaken for the purpose of courting the Infanta. B. 
continued to be the favorite minister of Charles I., and 
the ready instrument of his tyranny, and by his in- 
trigues brought on the war with France, when he 
lost the flower of his army by an ill-concerted attack 
on the Isle of Rhé. Assassinated in 1628, — His son, 
GEoRGE, second Duke of B., B. 1627, became minister to 
Charles II., and one of hia most profligatecourtiers. Af- 
ter wasting a princely fortune, he sunk into obscurity, 
and p. 1635. 

Buckingham, or Bucks, an inland co. of England, 
b. N. by the co. of Northampton, and containing in its 
centre the Vale of Aylesbury, noted for its fine dairy 
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produce and 2 Chief towns: Aylesbury, Marlew, 
Buckingham, and Wycombe. Pop. 184,772. 

Buckingham, in Virginia, a B.E. central co., b. N. 
and N.W. by the James river; area 680 sq. m.; C. 
Maysville. 

Buckle, Henry Tnowas, (bik’l,) an English writer 
p. 1822, brought out, in 1858, his re ) History of 
Civilization in England, which, though not very com- 
mendable for accuracy, created an extraordinary sensa- 
tion by its daring speculations and brilliancy of style. 
A 2d vol. appeared in 1861, which only completed the 
„Introduction“ to the History. D. suddenly at Da- 
mascus, 1862. 

Buckler, (bikler.) [From L. buccula, the handle of a 
shield.] (Mil. Formerly, a defensive 
shield worn by combatants, common- 
ly made of tough hide, strengthened 
with plates und bosses of metal. 
( Fig. 110.) 

Buckler-thorn. (Bot) See Pa- 
LIURUS. 

Bucks, 88 co. of Pennsylvania, b. 
N. E. and S. E. by the Delaware river, 
which separates it from New Jersey; 
area 600 sq. m. C. Doylestown. 


Bucksport, a village and seaport 
of Maine, Hancock co.,on the Pen- 
obscot river, 18 m. 8. of Bangor. The 
inbabitants are largely engaged in 
the fisheries and in the coasting- 
trade. 

Buckthorn. (Bot.) See RHAMNUS. 

Buckwheat. (Bot) See FAdopr- 
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Bucolic, (bu-kol'ik.) [From Gr. bou- 
kolikos, pastoral.] (Lit.) m ancient ASSYRIAN SOLDIER. 
poetry, a poem having reference to 
shepherds and rural lite: — the most Vida ore a wig 
celebrated examples of the style are 
the Eclogues of Virgil, the Latin poet. 

Bud, (Cad.) [A. S. boda; Fr. bouton.) (Bot.) The buds 
are oxganized parts of a plant, of an oval, round, or 
conical form, and containing the rudiments of future 
branches, leaves, or flowers, which remain without 
breaking, on e until circumstances ſorm 
their development. he same buds, accordingly, as 
circumstances vary, produce either flowers or leaves. 
Buds spring from the alburnum. They are formed, at 
first, only in the axils of leaves; but if these buds are 
destroyed, what are termed adren(itious or latent buds 
are formed, in the neighborhood of the regular buds. 

Bueyrus, a village of Ohio, Crawford co., on the San- 
dusky river. 

Buda, (bi'dih.) [Ger. Ofen.) A city of the kingdom 
of Hungary, in the Austrian dom., and, with Pesth, 
the C. and seat of govt., immediately opposite Pesth, on 
the right bank of the Danube, 135 m. E. S. E. of Vienna. 
A magnificent suspension-bridge, 34 m. long, connects 
the two cities. B. was the Curta Aquincum of the Ro- 
mans, and in 900 became the cradle of the Hungarian 
monarchy, and was made a free city in 1245. From 1529 
till 1686 it was held by the Turks, who only vacated it 
after a desperate struggle with the Austrians. 
Budapest, v3. suburbs, in 1880, was 360,551. 

Buddhism, (büd'izm,) a system of religion founded 
by BouppHa GANTAMA, also called Sakya Muni, who 
lived probably in the 6th cent. B. o. His father was 
king of Bahar, in Hindostan, and was early distin- 
guished for his superior intellect. Becoming a reli- 
gious teacher, he went through various provs. of India, 
propagating his doctrines, a kind of reformed Brah- 
manism. He is said to have lived till his 80th year, 
and the date usually given for his death is 543 B. o. 
But his appearance is placed by some as early as the 
14th, and by others as late as the 4th cent. B. C. It is 
certain that his religion was triumphant in Hindostan 
in the middle of the 3d cent. p. c. Between the 5th and 
7th centuries of our era, B. was expelled from India 
proper by the persecution of the Brahmins, and nearly 
every trace of it has now disappeared from there; but 
under several denominations it has become the pre- 
vailing creed of the Peninsula of India beyond the 
Ganges, Thibet, Ceylon, China, and Japan. In China 
the name of Buddha has been corrupted into Fo-ta, or 
Fo. After the death of Buddha, and to fill his place, 
a succession of perfectly virtuous souls have descended 
upon earth, and assumed human forms, for the welfare 
of mankind; and it is believed in Thibet that the 
Grand Lama of Thibet is his successor for the time be- 
ing. (See LAMAIsM.) The sacred writings of the Bud- 
dhists are very numerous; they were originally com- 
posed in Sanskrit, from which they were afterwards 
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translated into other tongues, It would seem that 
there was a belief in a primeval deity named Adi- 
Buddha, or the First Buddha, and he was the first per- 
gon of the trinity, the other two persons being Dhurma 
and Sunga, answering to Brahma, Siva, and Vishnu, of 
the Brahmins. The trident borne by the priests is em- 
blematical of this trinity. The principal tenets of B. 
are, that the world and all it contains are manifesta- 
tions of the Deity, but of a transient and delusive 
character; that the human soul is an emanation of the 
Deity, and, after death, will be bound to matter, and 
subjected to the miseries of 
life, unless the individual to 
whom it belongs, by the attain- 
ment of wisdom through prayer — 
and contemplation, secures its T e 
re-absorption into the Deity. | 
The authority of the Vedas, the 
sacred books of the Brahmins, 
is rejected, as well as the sacri- 
fices, ceremonies, and other re- 
ligious observances of the Hin- 
doos. There is no distinction 
of caste, and the priests, who 
are not forbidden the use of an- 
imal food, are derived from all 
classes. Monasteries and nun- 
neries abound wherever B. 
flourishes. The ceremonies have : 
80 many resemblances to those — — 
of the Roman Catholic Church, CT] «um CERT 
as to strike European specta- 6 DA AN ANY 
tors with surprise. Amongst S/N ASA 
the characteristics of Buddhist va 


temples are the pagodas, and the — 


images of Buddha. The former Fig. 111. — BUDDHA. 
are stone structures, of a hem- 
ispherical or pyramidal form, supported on cylindrical 
estals. The images represent a human form stand- 
ng, reclining, or sitting, with curly hair, and ears 
drawn downwards, Besides many other monuments 
of the ancient worship of Buddha, there are two par- 
ticularly remarkable —the ruins of the gigantic temple 
Boro-Budor, in Java, and the five large subterranean 
halls, called Pantsh-Pandu, on the way from Guzerat 
to Malwa. Tradition ascribes these astonishing works 
of ancient Indian architecture and sculpture, which far 
surpass the skill of the modern Bindoos, to the 
Pandus, the heroes of Indian mythology. 

Budding, (büd'ding.) ( Hort.) A method of propagating 
plants. bud with a small portion of bark is neatly 
cut off and transferred to another tree, a slit being first 
made in the bark of the latter to receive the bud. It 
is then bound round with thread until the bud has 
grown to and become part of the tree. The branch 
springing from the bud will afford flowers and fruit 
similar to those of the tree from which it was taken. 

Buddlea, (büd'le) ( Bot.) A gen. of ornamental ever- 
green shrubs, O. Scrophulariaces, natives of the warmer 
regions of the world, and remarkable for their gay and 
sweet-scented orange-colored flowers. 

Budget, (bğj'i.) (From Fr. bougette,a bag.] ( Pol.) The 
name given to the annual statement of the financial 
affairs of a state or country, presented by the executive 
power to the legislative body controlling the same. 

Budweis, (bud wise,) a town of Austria, in Bohemia, on 
the Moldau, 75 m. S. of Prague. Pop. 16,392. 

Buena Vista, (hwe'nah vistah.) [Sp, fine view.] A 
small place in Mexico, 7 m. S. of Saltillo, and 90 S.W. 
of Monterey, famed for the great battle fought near it, 
Feb. 22-23, 1847, between the American army under 
Gen. Taylor, and a force of 20,000 Mexicans under Santa 
Anna, in which the latter were utterly defeated. This 
action is also called the Bult/e of La Angostura. 

Buena Vista, in Iowa, a N.W. co.; area, 57,656 sq. m. 
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Buen Ayre, (boo'an-air,) or Bon AIR, a small island 
in the Dutch West Indies, abt. 30 m. E. of Curacao; Lat. 
12° 20' N., Lon. 68° 27’ W. It is used as a penal set- 
tlement. Pop. 3,000. 

Buenos Ayres, (binde d'r.) [Sp., “Good airs."] A 
p. of the Argentine Confederation, in S. America, ex- 
tending from the Rio Negro, on the S., in Lat. 41° 8. 
to the p. of Santa Fé, on the N., in Lat. 33° S., and on 
the W. from the Atlantic to the upper waters of the 
Talquin River. Length, E. to W., abt. 750 m.; breadth, 
N. to S., abt. 540 m. Area, 63,000 sq.m. Surf. A level 
plain of vast extent; forming the immense Pampas, as 
they are called, perhaps the finest pasture-lands in the 
world. . Cattle, horses, and their products. This 

. seceded in 1854, and returned to the Federal Union 
1860. Pop. 495,107.— BUENOS Ayres, C. of above p., 
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of La Plata estuary, 125 m. W. by N. of Monte Video, 
It is rectangularly built, with its houses surrounded 
by gardens, and has a multiplicity of churches and re- 
ligious houses. The commerce of B. A. is perhape the 
most extensive of any S. American port, trading as it 
does with all parts of the civilized world. B. A. was 
founded by the Spaniards under Mendoza in 1534. ; 
177,787; including 41,957 Italians, 13,998 8 

13,402 Frenchmen, 2,139 Germans, 542 Austrians, an 
603 citizens of the U. States. 


Buff. [A contraction of buffalo.) Leather prepared from 


the skin of the buffalo and other animals of the kind, 
by soaking it in some oleaginous substance: — formerly 
much used for waist-belts and other military accoutre- 
ments. A color somewhat between pink and primrose- 
yellow." 


Buffalo, (bzf'fahlo.) (Zoll.) See Bos. 
Buffalo, a city and port of entry of New York, C. of 


Erie co., at the E.end of Lake Erie, and opening of Nia- 
gara river, 22 m. S. of Niagara Falls, and 293 N. W. of New 
York city. This place commands the bulk of the trade 
of the Great Lakes, and forms one of the chief grain 
emporiums of the U. States. Its port is available to 
vessels of considerable tonnage, except during the win- 
ter season, when it is closed by ice. B.is a spacious and 
well-built city, possessing many handsome edifices, and 
with ample provision for the religious, educational, and 
benevolent needs of its inhabitants. Pop. (1870) 117,714; 


Buffalo, in Nebraska, a central co., b. S. by Platte River; 


a. 2,000 eq m.: —In Wis. a W. co., b. on 
Minnesota; a. 660sq. m.: C. Alma; 


Buffalo Lake, in Brit. N. America. Three sheets of 


water bear this name: one in Lat. 669 20' N.; another 
in Lat. 56° N., Lon. 113? 45’ W.; the third in Lat. 52° 25' 
N., Lon. 112? 10’ W. 


Buffers, (bi/‘firz.) [From Fr. bouffer, to put out.) 


(Mech.) Elastic cushions attached to railway carriages 
for the purpose of breaking the shock in cases of col- 
lision. They are usually formed of strong springs of 
steel, or of vulcanized caoutchouc. 


Buffo, (df .) [It] (us.) A singer, or actor, who 


assumes the humorous character in a comic opera, &c. 
B. are of two kinds: the B. cantante, whose part 
is chiefly confined to singing; and the B. comico, to 
that of acting. 


Buffon, Grorces Lovis LECLERC, Count pg, (büf'fong,) 


an illustrious French naturalist, B. in 1707. He became 
a member of the Academy of Sciences in 1739, and on 
his appointment as intendant of the Jardin des Plantes, 
he projected the great work on which his fame rests, 
devoting himself for the rest of his life to its prepara- 
tion. He was assisted by Daubenton in the purel 
anatomical portions. The Histoire Naturelle, Générale 
e Particulizre, appeared in successive vols. between 
1749 and 1788, and an extensive supplement was added 
after B.'s death. Its popularity was, and is still great; 
it was translated into the principal languages of Eu- 
rope, and has beem very frequently reprinted. D. in 
Paris, 1788. 


Bufon/‘idze. (Zodt.) See BATRACHIA. 
Bug, (big. (Zoél.) See CIMICIDÆ. 
Bugeaud de la Piconnerie, Duc D'Istx, (boo- 


zho'da-lah-pe-kón'na-re) a marshal of France, m. at 
Limoges, 1784. He entered the army in 1804, served 
with distinction till the fall of Napoléon I.; was created 
a marshal of France by Louis-Philippe, 1831, and sent 
to Algeria, where he gained several victories over the 
Arabs. In 1840, he was appointed governor-general of 
the French provinces in Algeria, and in the course of 
three campaigns subjected all the country from Tunis 
to Morocco. In 1844, he defeated the emperor of Mo 
rocco at Isly. D. of cholera, in Paris, 1849. 


Buggy. (büg'ge.) In the U. States, a light four-wheeled 


carriage with a movable calash top. 


Bugin, (bwje-ah.) Ar. Boudjeiah.] A seaport-town of 


Algeria, 122 m. E. of Algiers. 


Bugle, (bü'gl.) [From Celt. bie, an ox.] (Mus) A brass 


wind-instrument, usnally with 6 keys, used in orches 
tral and military bands. 


Bugloss. (Bot) See Lroopsis. 
Bug-wort. (Bot.) See CIMICIFUGA. 
Buhr-stone, (boor-) (in.) Tie name given to c 


variety of quartz, used principally as millstones. The 
best kinds are creamy white, with u granular and some 
what cellular texture; and in France, where they are 
quarried in the tertiary formation of the Paris basin, 
they are cut into wedge-shaped j.arallelopipeds called 
panes, which are bound together with iron hoops to form 
large millstones. Inferior substitutes for the French 
stone are found in the bituminous coal-measures of N.W. 
Pennsylvania, and E. Ohio. 


and also of the Argentine Republic, on the S.W. shore Bulb, (b5ülb.) [From L. bulbus.] (Bot.) A subterranear 
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leaf-bad covered with scales, from the centre of which Bullitt, (Cn) in Kentucky, a N. W. co.; area, 300 sẹ. 


proceeds a stem with leaves, At the base of the B. is a 
sort of disc, from which the roots issue. J. are said to 
be solid when composed of one uniform lump of matter, 
as in the tulip; tunicated, when formed of a great num- 
ber of coats surrounding one another, as in the onion; 

or scaly, when composed of smaller flakes, as 
in the lily ; duplicate, when there are only two to each 
plant; and aggregate, when there is a congeries of such 
roots to each plant. 

Bulgaria, (bil-gd’re-ah.) [Anc. Asi Inferior.) A p. 
of European Turkey, bet. Lat. 42° 8’ and 44? 10/ N., and 
Lon. 229 14' and 29? 36’ E.; b. N. by Wallachia and 
Bessarabia, W. by Servía, S. by Roumelia, and E. by the 
Black Sea. Area, abt. 30,000 sq. m. Surf. The country 
is in eral mountainous, particularly in the S., where 
it is shut in by the Balkan range. The Danube is the 
principal r. Prod. Chiefly pastoral and icultural, 
B. are of Slavonic origin, speak a Servian dialect, and 
nominally dor te the Greek Church. Chief Towns. 
Sophia (the C.), Widdin, Shumla, Varna, Silistria, Rust- 
chuk. F. 3,000,000. B, in 1878, under the Berlin Treaty, 
was granted an autonomic administration under Chris- 
tian government, subject to Turkey. 

Balkheads, (bülgkhédz.) (Ship-building.) Partitions 
made athwart a ship, by which one part is divided from 
another, forming cabins ; — the B. of modern iron steame 
ers are usually made water-tight. 

Ball, (Lal.) (Ger. bulle] (Zodl.) The male of any quad - 
ruped of the Bovina, q. v.—(Astron.) See TAURUS.— 
(Com.) On the Stock Exchange, a cant term applied to 
brokers who contract for a quantity of stock or shares 
without the disposition or means to pay for them; and 
who are, consequently, obliged to sell them again, 
either at a profit or loss, before the stipulated period of 
delivery ; — it is the correlative to bear, q. v. — ( Hist.) 
— bulla. An edict, mandate, or rescript issued by the 

ope, sealed with the bulla, a leaden official seal, 
See BRIEF. — Golden Bull, is the title given toa statute or 
enactment of the Emperor Charles IV., issued in 1536, 
in two diets held respectively at Nuremberg and Metz 
for fixing the laws in the election of the emperor, and 
regulating the number and privileges of the electors. 

Bulla, (bü/lah.) (Zo) A gen. of marine gasteropo- 
dous mollusks, having the shell globular or cylindrical, 
convoluted and thin. 

Bullate, (bul) L. bullatus, from last.] (Bot) In- 
dicating a leaf having protuberances on its surface 
resembling blisters. 

Bull-baiting, (-bdt/ing.) (Sports.) The barbarous 
amusement of baiting or goading bulls to fight, by the 
attacks of dogs set upon them while fastened to a stake, 
and with their horns muffled. This sport, first prac- 
tised by the ptians, Greeks, and Romans, was intro- 
duced into England abt. 1209, and became for ages the 
chief pastime of the lower orders of people. It was 
8 under the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals Act 
in 1 

Bull-dog. (Zodl.) The Canis molossus, a variety of the 
Dog, remarkable for its short, broad muzzle, and the 
projection of its lower jaw; and distinguished by its 


undiscriminating ferocity. 
Bullet. (bald.) [Fr. boulet.] (Gun.) Any projectile 
fired from small arms. Since the introduction of the 


various kinds of modern rifles with barrels furnished 
with spiral vea, the spherical B., formerly used, has 
been entirely superseded by conical, elongated projec- 
tiles of various forms, one of the principal of which is 
that used for the Enfield-Pritchett rifle. It has a small 
box wood plug fitting into a hollow at its base, which, 
receiving the first shock of the explosion, is driven for- 
ward into the bullet, 5 the lead to bulge out, and 
thus fit the bore tightly, and fill the grooves. 

Bull-fight. (Sports.) A national entertainment in 
Spain, at which wild bulls are combatted by men armed 
with lances. The sport is of Roman origin, and the 
actors in it are, respectively: the bull, usually of the 
fierce Andalusian breed; the picadores, or combatants, 
on horseback; the bandilleros, men armed with sharp 
goads, decorated with streamers, to prick and irritate 
the beast; the chulos, who wear light-colored cloaks; 
and the matador, who gives the death-stroka to the bull. 

Bullfinch. (Zoél.) The Pyrrhula vulgaris, an European 
bird, fam. Fringiſtidæ, closely allied to the Grosbeaka 
and Crowbills, and abt. the size of a sparrow. It is 
chiefly characterized by its short, thick, rounded bill, 
of which the sides are inflated and bulging, and the 
tip of the upper mandible overhangs that of the lower 
one. 

Bull-frog. (Zo/l.) See BATRACHIA. 

Bullhead. (Zo.) See TRiGLID£. 


Bullion, (bil’yin.) [From L. bulla, a meta] ornament.) 
Uncoined 


and upwrought gold or silver. 


m. C. Shepherdsville. 

Bullock, (bü/iük,) in Alabama, a W.8.W. co.; 
Union Springs; pop. —In Georgia, an E. 
co.; area, 900 sq. m.; C. Statesborough. 

Bull Run, or Bulls RUN, a creek in Virginia, sepa- 
rating Fairfax and Prince William cos. in the N.E. 
portion of the State, and emptying into the Ocoquan 
River, 14 m. from the Potomac. On its banks, July 16- 
19, 1561, Gen. McDoweli's National army was diras- 
trously defeated by the Confederate troops commanded 
by Gens. Beauregard and Joe Johnston. On 30th Aug., 
1563, another engagement occurred here, between a 
Union force commanded by Gen. Pope, and one of 
Confederates under Gens. Lee, Longstreet, and Jackson, 
in which the former were defeated with heavy loss. 
‘The first battle of B. A. sometimes bears the name of 
Manassas, 

Bulwer-Lytton. See LYTTON (LORD). 

Buncombe, (lin’kiim,) in N. Carolina, a W. co., b. om 
Tennessee; area, 450 sq. m. C. Ashville. Pop. 15,412. 

Bunion, (bun'yun.) Gr. bounos, an eminence.) ( Med.) 
A painful condition met with in the joints of the € 
most commonly at the great toe with its metata 
bone; generally caused by the pressure of tight boots or 
shoes. The treatment should commence with a warm 
bran poultice, continued for one or two hours, 80 as to 
soften the cuticle of the part; a plece of lint, wetted in 
the extract of lead, is then to be applied cold, round the 
toe, and the lint moistened from time to time with more 
of the extract. In a few hours all inflammation will 
have subsided, and if care be taken not to repeat the 
pressure, but use a large boot, the bunion will be cured. 

Bun“ ker Hill. (/ist.) The name of an eminence, 110 
feet in height, situated at Charlestown, Mass, memora- 
ble as being the scene of a battle fought in the war of 
Independence, June 17, 1776, where the British troops 
under Gen. Gage, then occupying Boston, upon attack- 
ing a force of Americans, about 2,500 strong, finally de- 
feated them after a desperate engagement, in which 
the British sustained a loss of 226 killed and 828 
wounded, and the Americans 145 killed or m , and 
304 wounded. Although a defeat for the Alnericans, 
the moral effect of this battle was great, as exemplify- 
ing the fitness of raw American levies to encounter 
disciplined troops. A granite monument, 220 ft. high, 
the corner-stone of which was laid by the Marq. de La- 
fayette, June 17, 1823, commemorates both the battle 
and the particular spot where Gen. Warren fell, who 
acted there as a volunteer. 

Bunsen, CHRISTIAN KARL Josta8, BARON VON, (bün'sen,) 
an eminent German diplomatist, philologist, and theo- 
logian, B. in Westphalia, 1791; was secretary to the 
Prussian embassy at Rome for 20 years, 1818-38, devot- 
ing the greater part of his time to historical researches. 
In 1841, he was appointed Prussian ambassador at the 
Court of St. James, where he remained for 14 years. 
The two pp. of his numerous works are, 's Place 
in Universal History (5 vols., 1845-57), and ianity 
and Mankind (7 vols., 1854). D. 1860. 

Bunting, (Cain. (Zodl.) An interesting group of 
Insessorial birds, be- 
longing tothe genera 
Euspiza, Emberiza, 
and  Plectrophanes, 
family Fringilidæ, 
several species of 
which are natives 
of North America. 
Their general char- 
acters are, that the 
bill is strong and 
conic, the upper man- 
dible with a strong 
knob on the “pal- 
ate, the sides of each 
mandible bending in- 
wards. They are abt. 
7 inches in length, 
and live principally 
on seeds, for the 
breaking of which their bill is well adapted (Fig. 112), 

Bunyan, Joux, (bin'ydn,) the celebrated author of 
Pilgrim's Progress, n. at Elstow, 1628. after a dissolute 
youth joined the Baptists, and suffered a long imprison- 
ment on account of his religious opinions. D. 1688. His 

reat work was partly written in Bedford Gaol. The 
Oth edition appeared in 1685. No book but the Bible, 
and the “Imitation of Jesus Christ," has been trans- 
lated into so many languages, and it has as long been 
the delight of the edncated and refined, as it was at first 
of the poor and ignorant. B.'s Holy War, as an allegory, 


ia only surpassed by the Pilgrim.” 


Fig. 112. — BUNTING BIRD. 
(Emberiza Milliaría.) 
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Buoy, (boi) [Fr.bouce.] (Naut.) A short conical or 
barrel-shaped block of wood, or cork, or a cylinder of 
iron, moored by chains to the bottom of a harbor, &c., for 
pointing out tlie channel, depth of water, &c., for the 
guidance of pilota. They are of various forins and sizes, 
and bear different names accordingly, as cun-bwy, nun- 
buoy, &c. 

Buoyancy, (boi dun-.) (Phys) The weight ofa float- 
ing body, measured by the volume of the diaplaced fluid. 

Baphaga, (bw/i'gah.) [Gr. bows, an ox, and phago, I 
eat.) (Zo)l.) A S. African bird of the fum. Fringillids, 
and commonly called Beef-eater, or Cattle-picker, from 
its sitting upon the backs of oxen and other animals 
to pick out with its beak the maggots of bot-flies de- 
posited under the hide. 

Buprestidae, (hwpréste-de.))  (Zoól.) A fam. of elon- 
gated, flattened, coleopter- 
ous insects, having the head 
sunk into the thorax to the 
eyes, the antenne eleven- 
jointed, serrute, and legs 
short. Their colors are bril- 
liant, often metallic. They 
are diurnal, found on trunks 
of trees, and when disturbed 
fold their legs and feign 
death. The larvo are woud- 
borers, are several years in 
coming to their full growth, 
and their transformations 
take place within the trees 
(Fig. 113). 

Barbot, (br bd.) (Zodl.) A 
fish of the family Gadidw, 
which has two dorwal fins, 
one anal, and barbels on the 
chin. The Spotted B., Lota maculosa, of our Northern 
Lakes, is 24 inches long. 

Burckhardt, Jon ANN Lupwia, (bur herd.) a Swiss 
traveller, B. at Lausanne, 1754. His pp. works, published 
after his death, are, Travels in Nubia (Eng. ed., 1819), 
and Travels in Syria and Julestine (1822). D. at Cairo, 
1817. 

Barden, (bür'dn.) A. S. byrthan, from bearan, to bear.] 
(Naut.) The carrying capacity of a ship, or her aggre- 
gate amount of tonnage. —(.Mus.) The drone or bass 
of a musical instrument, as in the bagpipe. — In vocal- 
iam, that part of a song which is repeated at every verse 
or stanza: —otherwise called the refrain. Burden of 
proof. (Law.) The duty of proving a fact in dispute on 
an isane raised. 

Bard wan, (boord'wdhn.) a city of Hindostan, p. of Ben- 
gal, C. of a district of same name, 60 m. N. N. W. of Cal- 
cutta; Lat. 239 15" N., Lon. 87° 57“ E. Pop. 54,000, 

Bureau, (b'ro) a N. W. co. of Illinois, b. S. E. by Illi- 
nois River; area, 800 sq. m. C. Princeton. 

Burg, Burgh. Same us Borovan, q. v. 

Burgeon, (birjón) (Hort) The knot or button 
thrown out by the budding branch of à tree. 

Bürger, Gortrriep AUGUST, (^oorjer,) à celebrated Ger- 
man poet, B. 1748, is author of the ballad poems of 
Leonore, and the Wild Huutsman, both of which have 
been translated into English, and own a high popular- 
ity. D. 1794. 

Burggrave, or Burgrave, (bür'jrüiv.) (Ger. burg- 
graf.) Formerly, in Germany, the feudal title borne by 
the castellan or lord of a castle. 

Burglary, (bür'gla-rg) [L. burgi latrocinium, robbery 
of a burgh.] (Law.) The breaking and entering the 
dwelling of another in tho night, with the intent to com- 
mit some felony. This offence is punishable with penal 
servitude or imprisonment. 

Burgomaster. (er. bürgermeister.) In Holland, 
Germany, &c., the chief magistrate of a city or burgh, 
corresponding to the English aud American mayor. 

Burgos. (boor'yds,)a city of Spain, C. p. of same name, 
on the Arlangon, 134 m. N. of Madrid. B. was formerly 
the residence of the counts, and of many of the kings, 
of Castile. Pop. 25,721. 

Burgoyne, JouN, (bir-qoin',) an English general, 
served in the American Revolutionary war, and led the 
army which sought to penetrate from Canada into the re- 
volted provinces. He was compelled to surrender with 
his forces, at Saratoga, to Gen. Gates, in 1777. D. 1792. 

Burgundy, (bzrgün-de) [Fr. Bourgogue.| An old p. 
of France, of which the C. was Dijon, now forming the 
depts. Cóte-d'Or, Sabne-et Loire. Ain, and part of Yonne. 
The Burgundi, a brunch of the Goths, formed a powerful 
8tate here in 413, and the kingdom which derived ita 
name from them, existed under the dominion of the 
Franks. At the dismemberment of the empire of 
Charlemagne, in 879, the N. part formed the duchy of 
Burgundy, and the 8. the kingdom of Provence, whi 


Fig. 113.—BUPRESTIS GIGAS. 
(S. America.) 
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last, in 933, composed the kingdom of Arles. It was 
united to the Germanic empire in 1033, and after- 
wards passed to the house of the dukes of Burguudy, 
at the death of the last of whom, Charles the Bold, 
in 1477, the duchy was united to the crown of France. 
B. is faznous for its growth of red wines, the most re- 
nowned of which are Romaneé-Contt, Clos Vougeót, Cham- 
bertin, Nuits, lticheburg, and Beaune. 

Burgundy Pitch. (ed.) A resin employed in the 
composition of piteh and other plasters, and obtained 
from the white and other pines. 

Burial, (ler’e-al.) A. B. birgun, to conceal.] A word 
applied to the prevalent method among civilized na- 
tions of disposing of the dead, by hiding them in the 
earth. The general tendency of mankind has always 
been to bury the dead out of sight of the living; and 
various us the methods of accomplishing this end have 
been, they have resolved themselves into three at 
classifications: 1. The simple closing up of the y in 
earth or stone; 2. The burning of the body, and the en- 
tumbing of the cinders; and, 3. The embalming of the 
body. The first of these seems to be the earliest form 
of which we have any record, and it is the form most 
amply sanctioned by the existing practice of the civil- 
ized world. It is the method referred to in the earliest 
Scriptures; and all are familiar with the touching 
scene in which Abraham buries Sarah in the cave in 
the land of Canaan which belonged to Ephron, but was, 
after a solemn and courteous negotiation, secured to 
Abraham for a possession to bury his dead in (Gem. c. 
23). The soil aud climate of Upper Egypt seem to have 


Fig. 114. —BANDAGING a MUMMY. (From a painting.) 


afforded facilities forembalming (Fig. 114) unmatched in 
any other part of the world; and in other places the ves. 
tiges of the practice nre comparatively rare. The prac. 
tice of iucremation,orof the burning of the body, and the 
entombing of the ashes, deserves more inquiry than it 
has yet obtained. In Greece, in Etruria — both before 
and after it came under the Romans — and in the N. of 
Europe, the simple burial of the body, and its prior re- 
duction to ashes, were both practised, and sometimes 
contemporaneous!y. The tombs of Etruria are rich in 
art, much of it going to the adornment of the urns of 
baked clay in which the ashes of the dead are kept. 
Vessels of terra-cofta, or cooked earth, containing human 
remains, have been found, often so la that they a 
pear to have served as coffins for containing the who 
body. Smaller cinerary urns have been found over s0 
extensive a portion of the world, that it is difficult to 
define the limits to which they belong. 

Burin, (boo'rén.) [Fr.] (Eugrar.) A graver or instru- 
ment of tempered steel, used for engraving on copper, 
&c. One end of it is ground off obliquely so as to pro- 
duce a point, and the other is inserted in a short 
wooden handle. 

Burke, Epauunp, (bürk,) an eminent statesman, orator, 
and publicist, k. in Dublin, 1730. Entering Parliament 
in 1765, he especially distinguished himself by his 
speeches on the great American question, on Catholic 
emancipation, and economical reform. The affairs of 
India, the prosecution of Warren Hastings (g. r.), and 
the events of the French revolution, were the themes 
which engaged hiis attention during the following yeara. 
Mis speeches on the opening and conclusion of the im- 
peachment of Hastings — the first occupying 4 and the 
last 9 dnys — are among the grandest oratorical displays 
of modern times. His views on the French revolution oc- 
casioned a rupture between him and his old colleagues 
of the Whig party, and, retiring from public life in 
1794, he n. three years after. His most celebrated work 
is the well-known Jnguiry into the Origin of our Ideas of 
the Sublime and Beautiful (1756). 

Burke. in Georgia, an E. co., divided from S. Carolina 
by the Savannah river: area. 7,040 aq. m.; C. Waynes- 

borough; In N. Garolkkna, a W. co.; 
area. 450 sq. m.; C. Morgantown; 


ch | Burleigh, WIA Cron, Lorn, (dür le,) prime-minis- 
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ter of England during the reign of Elizabeth, ». in 
1520, was regarded as one of the ablest statesmen of his 
time. D. 1508. 

Burleson, (bürl'sün,) a S. central co. of Texas, b. N. K. 
by the Brazos River; area, 1,025 sq. m. C. Caldwell. 


Burlesque, (bár-Lsk') [It. burlesco, from L. Lat. bur- 
lare, to jest.] (Lil.) A stylo of poetical composition in 
which a certain subject or subjects are treated of in a 
ecrio«comic manner; a good example, in English, ia 
Butler's Mudibras, Theatrically, the term is applied to 
a kind of extravaganza introduced upon the stage with- 
in the last few yours. 

Burlingame. Axsoy, (bürling-àm,) an American di- 
plumatist, B. in Chenango co., N. X., 1522. He was elected 
member of Congress by the Republicans of the oth dis- 
trict of Muss., in 1851—56—58.. In 1801 he was sent as 
minister to China, and, in 1867, appointed ambassador 
from China to the United States and to the great 
powers of Europe. In 1808 he visited this country at 
the head of a Chinese embassy, and concluded a liberal 
treaty between the U. States and China, which was 
promptly ratified by the Chinese government. The 
embassy afterwards visited Londen, Paris, Berlin, und 
lastly St. Petersburg, where B. suddenly died, Feb. 1070. 

Burlington, a city of %a, in Des Moines co., on the 

Mississippi River, 45 in. from Keokuk, and 210 W. S. W. 
ef Chicago. It isa han:lsome city, picturesquely situ- 
ated, and carries on an active trade.—In Nei Jersey, 
& central County, b. N. W. by the Delaware River, 
and S. E. by t'e Atlantic; uren, 600 square. miles; 
County Seat, Mount Holly. A city and port of entry 
of above county, on the Delaware, nearly opposite to 
Bristol, and 12 miles S. W. of Trenton. It is n summer 
a great resort of Philadelphians.— In Vermont, a hand- 
some city and port of entry; county seat of Chitten- 
den county, on a Lay of same name, on the E shore 
of Lake Champlain, 40 miles W. N. W. of Montpelier, 
It is the seat of the State University, und is a place of 
considerable commercial importance. 

Barmah, (^ür' nih) or BIRMAR, an extensive empire 
of India beyond the Ganyes; extending between Lat. 
15° 45’ and 270 22“ 30" N., and Lon. 92° 43’ and 99? E., 
b. on the W. by the Brit. provs. of Aracan, Pegu, and 
Chittagong, N. by Upper Assum and Thibet. E. by Laos, 
the Chinese prov. of Shun-uan, and the Brit. prov. of 
Martaban, and S. by the kingdom of Siam, and Pegu. 

Areu, abt. 200,000 sq. m. Surf, B. is intersected by 
ramifications of the Himalaya Mountains, cunninating 
in the Phunyan, 12,474 ft. above Wa- level. and covered 
with eternal snow. There are numerous plains, and 
highly fertile valleys are found in the &. districts. The 
principal rivers are the [ruwiuldy, with its afluents, the 
Si-tany, and the San-Luen. The N. part of tho em- 
pire is exceedingly rich in minerals and tbe precious 
metals, the latter of which is a govt. monopoly. Clim. 
Generally healthy. Vegetation is luxuriant; nearly all 
the tropical fruits are native to the soil, and wheat, 
millet, rice, and pulse of all kinds are grown ; cotton is 
extensively cultivated. B. is peopled by several tribes; 
all, however, belong to the Malay typo. Their religion 
is Bud-thisin, The govt. is an hereditary and absolute 
despotism, the emperor being “lord of life and limb” 
over his subjects. Chief Towns. Mandalay (the C.), 
Ava, Murtaban, Bhamo, &c. The first monarchs of B. 
yero of Uindvs origin, and dato back to B. c. 513. In 
the 18th cent., B. was the most powerful nation of S.E. 
Asia, and the territory was greatly enlarged, but by 
their wars with the British, they lost several of their 
best provinces, and by the last in 1855, B. became ab- 
sorbed into the British hinpire. Pop. ubout 4,000,000. 

Burmanniacer, (hur-nuin‘ni-ai’se-e,) a small and un- 
important O. of plants, all. Orchidulea, 

Burnet, GILBERT, ibūrn:t,) bishop of Salisbury, B. 1643, 
became @ prominent adherent of William III., and 
aided in his accession to the English throne. He wrote 
the well-known and important works—the History of 
te Reformation in England, aud the History of My Own 
Time. D. 1715. 

Barnet, in Teras, a central co., b. W. by the Colorado 
River; area, 950 sq. m. C. Burnet. 

Burnet. (Bo) Sve PorERIUM. 

Burnett, in Wisconsin, a N.W. co. on the border of 
Minnesota; area, 1,100 sq. m.; C. Gordon. 

Barney, CnAkl xs, B. in England, 1726, is the author 
of the well-known History of Music, a work of standard 
excellence. D. 1814. 

Burn'ing-zlass. See Lexs, and MIRROR. 

Burning-bush. (Bo) See EUONYMUS. 
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high and deserved popularity, and secured for him a 
reputation surpassing that of any Scottish author before 
him. D. 1796. The poems and songs of B. have won 
enthusiastic admiration from all classes of society. His 
themes are such as all can comprehend, and his epeech 
sample and true; and there is no fear ot his fame di- 
ninishing. In hia poetry, us in his life, alas! thore is 
much that is impure, the utterance of seusual passion; 
nothing mean and ignoble; and some most pathetic 
penitential breathings that way well abate the severity 
of censure. 

Burnside, AunnosE Evenert, (bürn'sid,) an American 

general, B. at Liberty, Ind., in 18521, graduated at West 

Point in 1857. He became, in 1861, a eolonel of volun- 

teers, commanded e. brigade at bull Run, und was wade 

nmajor-general. He held. command of the expedition 
which captured Roanoke Island. in Feb., 1862. After 
dictinguishing himself in tbe battles of South hfoun- 
tain and Antietam, he succeeded, Nov. 7, Gen. McClellen 
as chief of the Army of the Potomac. At Fredericks- 
burg, on the loth Dec., he was defeated by Gen. Lee, 
| witha loss of over 10,000 men. Relieved of his oom- 
| mand, Jan., 1563, he shortly after took command of the 
dept. of the Ohio. He successfully defended Knoxville, 
in Nov. of sime year, and in April, 186, commanded 
the Vth corps in tlie battles of the Wilderness, Spot y l- 
vania, and Cold Harbor. Elected governor ot Rhode 
Island 1866-67-68. U.S. Senator 15.5, re-elected 1888, 
and died September 18, 1582. 

Burr, Aaros, (Lùr,) an American politician, B. at New- 
ark, N. J., 1756. He entered the army in 1775; became 
lieutenant-colonel in 1777; resigned his commission ia 
1179; studied law, and practised with great success im 

n 1759, he was elected to the 
Senute of the U. States by the Democratic party, and, 
in 1500, became Vice-President of the U. States in Mr. 
Jeflerson's administiation. He is chiefly remembered 
for his duel with Col. Humliton, in which the latter 
was killed; und for having been suspected of organizing 
an expedition for the invasion of Mexico, with the 
view of the establishment of an empire in that country 
which should comprise some of the S. W. States and 
Territories of the Union. Ile was arrested on a charge 
of treason, tried at Richmond, Va., 1807, and acquitted, 
but never recovered his former standing. D. 1536. 

Burslem, (bürz'lé»,) a town of England, co. Stafford, 
19 m. N. of Stafford. It is largely engaged in the 
earthenware manufacture. Jop. 25,997. 

Burt, (Lúrt) in Nebraska, an E N. E. co., b. E. by the 
Missouri River; area, 500 sq. m. 

Burton, Richarp Henry, (lar’ton, an English traveller, 
B. 1821; author of Sindh, or the Unhappy Valley (1852); 
Personal Nurratire of a Pilgrimage to El Medinah and 
Meecah (1806); The Lake Reguns of Central Africa 
(1860); Abeokuta and the Cameroon Muuntuuss (1563); and 
The Highlands of Brazil (1569). 

Bur'ton. RonkRr, an English divine, 8.1756; wrote the 
famous humoristic work entitled The Anatomy of Mel- 
ancholy, to which many of the greatest succeeding wits 
huve been greatly indebted. D. 1510. 

Bur'ton-on-Trent, a town of England, cos. Stafford 
and Derby, 128 m. N.N.W.of London. It is celebrated 
for its breweries of ale. Jop. 15,947. 

Bury. (b rre.) a town of England, co. Lancaster, 8 m. 
N. N. W. of Manchester. Manuf. Cotton goods, calicoes, 
woollens, Ac. Pop. 35,525. 

Bury St. Edmund's, (-(d’mtindz,) an anc. town of 
England, co. Suffolk, 60 m. N.E. of London, once famous 
for its superb abbey-church. — Pop. 14,649. 

Busen, (büs'kah,) a town of Italy, in Piedmont, 9 m. 
N. W. of Coni. J'p.10,212. 

Bushel, (biish’l.) 8 dry measure, containing generally 8 
gallons. The Imperial B. contains 2.218:197 cubic 
inches of distilled water. The capacity of the Winches- 
ter B. is 2,150-42 cubic inches. 

Bush-harrow, (-hirro) (Agric.) An implement of 
huabandry for harrowing grass-lands and covering grass 
or clover seeds, It consists of a frame with three or 
more bara, in which bushes are interwoven. 

Bushire, (biish’cer,) or AnovsuEHR, (“ Father of 
Cities,“) a seaport of Persia, prov. Fars, and one of the 
principal places in the Persian Gulf on its N.E. coast, 
120 m. W. S. W. of Shiraz. Pop. 15,000. 

Bushmen. Same as DosJzsMANS. 

Buskin, (hüskin.) [Probably from bootikin, a little 
boot.) A kind of high shoe, anciently worn by trage- 
dians, as distinguished from the soc’: worn by comedians; 
whence the term sock and buskin, us figurative ot Comedy 
and Tragedy. 


Burns. Rosert, Scotland's national poet, B. in Ayrshire, | Bussorah, or BASSS0Z A, (bdz'rah.) [Ar., “a margin.” 


1759, in humble life, early became noted among his 
nelghbors for his verses and his social qualities. In 
1788, be published his poems, which et once attained a 
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A fortified frontier city and river-port of Asiatic Tur- 
key, pashalic of Bagdad, on the Euphrates, there called 
Sbat-el-Arab (river of the Araba), 70 m. from its mouth 
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fe the Persian gulf, and 270 m. B.E. of Bagdad; Lat. 309 
30 N., Lon. 47° W 15" E. It is the great emporium c of 
the Turkish empire for Eastern produce. J op. 60,000 


Fig. 115. — AN ARAB MUSICIAN OF DUSSORA. 
Bust. [It. Basto.) (Sculp.) A figure or portrait show- 


ing only the head and shoulders, the arms being absent. 
- Bustard, (büst'rd,)& large fowl, of which there are sev- 


eral s comprising 
thefam. O.Cursores, 
They are ee to the 
dry, grassy plains of 


Marine, is Asia, and Afri- 
ca; are abt. 4 feet long 
and are distinguished 
for their power of run- 
(rs 11 116 their shyness 
g.1 
. (Zobl.) 


Bate LANIDA. 
(bat,) an island in 
dev. W. of Scotlan 


988 with the islan 
of Arran, &c., the co. of 
Bute; it is separated — 
from Argyleshire by a 
narrow winding strait s 

called the Kyles of Bute, Fig. 116. — anzAT BUSTARD. 
Pont ibs. hilly, but fertile. (Otis tarda.) 


Bag ter, B BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, an American politician, 
B. at Deerfield, N. H., 1818, After graduating at 
3 College, Maine, he was admitted to the bar 
in 1840, and became a successful lawyer. He was a 
delegate to the Democratic Convention which was held 
in leston and in Baltimore, 1860. At the beginning 
of the Civil War, he took command of a brigade, with 
which he occupied Baltimore. He was appointed a 
major-general the same year, and held the command 
at Fortress Monroe. In pba of the same year, he com- 
manded the land-forces against Fort Hatteras. In 1862, 
he was sent to New Orleans in command of the Gulf 
dept. In that city he signalized himself by the inflexi- 
ble rigor of his administration. In Nov. of same year he 
was removed from his command. In the following year 
he was given control over the military of Virginia and 
— Carolina. On the 16th May, 1864, he was attacked 

's Bluff, on which occasion Gen. Butler suc- 
ad n saving his army by falling back to the cover 
ef his intrenchments. In Dec. of that year, he was 
sent in command of the land forces to operate against 
Fert Fisher, Wilmington; failing to carry this place by 
assault, he retired, and was soon afterwards relieved of 
his command by Gen. Grant. He was elected a member 
of Conyress in 1866, and was one of the managers select- 
ad, March 2, 1868, to conduct the impeachment of Pres. 
Johnson. Reëlected in 1868, and subsequently elected 
Governor of Massachusetts and raa for President in 
1884, receiving 133,825 out of a popular vote of 10,048,- 
061. D. 1893. 

Butler, SAMUEL, an English poet and satirist, n. 1612, 
is deservedly celebrated as the author of Hudibras, a 
satirical W with brilliant wit and che 
broadest humor. D. 1680 

Batler, ! in b Aene, a 8. co., b. by the W. fork of Co- 
necuh Ri area, 315 square miles; C. Greenville. 
In Jowa, a re? E. county ; area, 576 square miles ; 
County Seat, Butler Centre —In JXansas, a S. co.; 
area, 120 square miles; County Beat, — —In 
Kentucky, a 8. W. N m. ; C. town. 
In Jo., a 8. S. E. o9, 8 sq. m. ; 
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County Seat, Poplar Bluff.—In Neb. an E. co a., 
5T6 square miles —In Orin, a 8. W. county, b 0 
Indiana; area, 455 square miles; C. Hamilton. In 
Pennsylvania, a W. county, b. N. E. and 8 E. by the 
Allegheny River. It larges valuable iron and coal 
mines; area, S00 square 

Butomncere, 8 Bot) A small O. of Earo- 
pean aquatic plants, all. Aliemales. 

Butte, (dt.) Fr.] A medium-sized hill, or abrupt emi- 
nence higher than a mound. 


Butte, a N. co. of California, b. W. by the Sacramento 


River, and intersected by the Butte Mountains; area. 
5,000 sq. m. C. Hamilton. Pop. 11,403. 

Butter, (büt'tr.) [From Gr. bons, a cow, and turos, cheese.) 
A fat unctuous substance, procured from the cream o 
milk. This kind of oil, in its natural condition, is dis- 
tributed through all the subetance of the milk in very 
small particles, which are interposed between the 
caseous and serous parts, among which it is suspended 
by a slight adherence, but without being dissolved. 
Being in the same state as oil in emulsions, it causes 
the milk to be white. 100 parts of cream contain about 
45 of B. and 35 curd; they are separated by diga eee 
of churning, during whic the B. aggregates 
becomes sour and rancid, unless purified by melting 
and straining it so as to separate adhering curd; itis 
generally preserved by the addition of salt. Its elain or 
oily part has been called butyrine. Rich natural mead- 
ows afford the best food for cows intended to produce 
B. The B. known as Philadelphia Print is unsurpassed 
in the U. States for sweetness, solidity, and golden 
color. It was only at a late period that the Greeks ap- 
pear to have had ex d notion of B.; their poets make 
no mention of it, and yet they frequently speak of milk 
and cheese. The Romans used P. only as a medicin 
never as a nutriment. B. is also the name given in * 
books of chemistry to several metallic chlorides, on ac- 
count of their appearance when newly prepared. Hence 
there are the butters of antimony, arsenic, &c. 

But'ter-bur. dicm Ree TUSSILAGO. 

But'ter-cup. (Hot.) See RANUNCULUS. 

Butteriiios, (-fliz.) ayy Oe A tribe of insecta, sub-O. 
Lepidoptera, distinguished from moths by having the 
antenne clubbed at the end, carrying the wings up- 


Fig. 117.— BUTTERFLY. (Argynnis myrina.) 


right when in a state of repose, and being destitute of 
any apparatus toconnect them, during flight, (Fig. 117) 
See LEPIDOPTERA. 

Buttermilk. (Dom. Econ.) The milk which remains 
after the churning of butter. It contains the caseine, 
sugar, and salts of ordinary milk; the oleaginous part 
only being wanting. It forms a cool and nutritious 
beverage, used in rE cases of sickness. 

But'ter-nut. (Bot.) See JUGLANDACER. 

Bat'ter-tree. \ Bet) See Bassta. 

But'ton-wood. (Bot.) See PLATANUS, 

Buttress, (bittres.) (From Fr. aboutir, to abut.] ( Arch.) 
A body of masonry or brickwork, constructed to with- 
stand the horizontal thrust of another body; when on 
the other side of the thrust and below its line of in- 
clination, they are often called counterforts. 

Butts, (bitz,) a — co. of Georgia; area, 180 sq. m. 
C. Jackson. Pop. 6 

But MS Acid, (bu. ar. ) (Chem.) One of the fatty 
acids contained in butter; it is also formed in certain 
cases in which sugar undergoes fermentation in contact 
with curd, and hence termed butyric fermentation. This 
acid isa volatile, colorless, and very mobile liquid, of 
& pungent sour odor resembling that of a mixture of 
acetic ucid and rancid butter; its taste is first pungent 
and sour, then sweetish and ethereal. Form. HO. 1,05. 

Buxus, (büks'üs.) A genus of plants, O. p en det om 
one species of which is the well-known Box-tree of our 


They are shrubs or small trees, wit opposite, 


Cab, (Tab.) [Dim. of 
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eatire, evergreen leaves, their flowers being ptum 
in clusters from the angles of the leaves. "The fruit 
is three-celled, containing two shining black seeds 
in each cell, and splittiug open when ripe. The Com- 
mon or Evergreen Box-tree, B. sempervirens, is a na- 
tive of both Europe and Asia; it varies from 3 to 30 ft. 
in height, and is only a few inches high when artifi- 
cially iwarfed. Its chief characieristics are exces- 
sive hardness, great weight, evenness and closeness of 
grain, light color, and susceptibility of a fine polish — 
qualities which render it so valuable to the wood-en- 
graver, the turner, the mathematical and musical in- 
strument makers, and others The finest quality, and 
the best suited for the engraver, comes from Odessa and 
Smyrna, being grown in the vicinity of the Black Sea. 

Buzzards, (bzzzirdz,) a tribe of birds of prey, fam. 
Fulconidæ, of which there are several American species, 
having for type the European B., Buteo vulgaris, which 
has a thick heavy body. It measures abt. 22 inches in 
length, and the full expansion of its wings is abt. 50. 
They differ from the hawks and falcons, in having the 
bill sometimes longer and weaker, and wanting the 
tooth on the upper mandible. In their slothful habits, 
their heavy flight, and indeed in their whole appear- 
ance, they approach nearest to the fam. of the owls, 
Strini 


By-laws. (Law.) Private and peculiar laws for the good 
government of a city, court, or other community, made 
by the general consent of the members. All by-laws 
are to be reasonable, and for the common benefit, not 
to the private advantage of any particular person; and 
they must be consistent with the public laws in force. 
Byron, Georce Gorpon NoEL, Lorp, (bi'rün,) an Eng- 
ish poet, B. 1788, s. his grand-uncle in the peerage and 
estates while still a boy. After studying at Harrow 
and Cambridge, and while yet a minor, he published 
his Hours of Idleness, a collection of clever but imma- 
ture poems. The severe criticism passed upon them 
by the ** Edinburgh Review," brought out their author's 
real genius in the scathing satire English Bards and 
Reviewers. Disappointed in his early love, B. be- 
came noted as a man about town, and so impaired his 
fortune as to compel his retirement to tlie Continent. 
There he produced one of his grandest works, Childe 
Harold's Pilgrimage; others followed in rapid succes- 
sion, and the noble poet, as he himself says, “awoke one 
day to find himself famous." In 1815, he married, and 
after a year of infelicity, parted from his wife, and left 
England, never to return. Abroad, he took up his resi- 
dence in Venice and other cities, and wrote the con- 
cluding cantos of his Childe Harold, some minor poems, 
and Don Juan, admitted to be his finest work. In 
1823, he resolved to devote his person, sword, pen, and 
fortune to the cause of Greek independence; but con- 


tracting a fever soon after his arrival in Greece, he D. | Byzantium. 


Byzantine €hurch. 


Byzantine Empire. 
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at Missolonghi, 1824, to the inexpressible grief of the 
Greek nation. In 1569, Mrs. H. B. Stowe published in 
the “Atlantic Monthly” an article entitled The True 
Story of Lady Byron, in which she alleged against the 
memory of the great poet a monstrous charge, that 
was generally received with much disfavor. 


By rrhida, (bir're-de.) (Zol.) A family of minute 


Coleopterous insects, having an ovate body, with the 
elytra covered with a short pile,and the head retracted 
under the thorax. It includes those pests of museums 
which feed in the larva state on bird-skins, preserved 
insects, &c. 


Byssus, (bis'süs.) [Gr., 2 ( Script.) That descrip- 


tion of Egyptian linen of which the tunics of the Jewish 
priests were made. — ( Physiol.) The fibrous matter by 
which some lamellibranchiate bivalves attach them. 
selves to rocks and stones under water. 


Byzantine Architecture, (bizan-tin,) a style in. 


troduced at Byzantium in the 4th cent., derived from 
the Roman, but distinguished from it by the general 
use of the dome or cupola (Fig. 118). The plan of the 
Byzantine churches was usually that of the Greek cross, 


Fig. 118. — $T. NICODEMUS, ATHENS. 


with a large cupola rising from the centre, and smaller 
cupolas crowning the four arms. The arches were 
generally semicircular, sometimes segmental, or of the 
horse-shoe form. The Gothic styles are derived quite 
as much from this as from the Roman. 

(Eccl. Hist.) The Greek 
murch, in so far as it lies under the authority of the 
ecumenical patriarch of Constantinople; comprising 
worshippers in Turkey, Greece, and Palestine, number- 


ing abt. 3,000,000, 
See GREEK EMPIRE, 
See CONSTANTINOPLE, 


š G. 


the third letter and second consonant of the Eng- 
lish and the greater number of European alphabets, 
9 is pronounced like k before the vowels a, o, and u, 
and like s, before e, i, and y. Before h it has a peculiar 
sound, as in chance, chalk; in chord and some other 
words it is hard like k; but in many French words it is 
soft before h, like s, as in chaise, chagrin, &c. C is de- 
rived from the Latin alphabet, in which it originally 
the power of g hard, as in goose. As a nu- 
meral, C stands for 100, and OC for 200, &c.; as an abbre- 
viation, it stands for Christum, Christ, as A. C. or B.C. 
Ante Christum or Before Christ. Also, anciently, for 
Caius, Cæsar, consul, civitas, &c.—(Chem.) C is the 
symbol of carton; Ca, of calcium ; Cd, cadmium; Co, 
cerium; Cl, chlorine; Co, cobalt; Cr, chromium; Cs, 
cæsium; and Cu, of cupreus, (copper.) — (Mus.) A note of 
the gamut co onding with the French Ut, and the 
Italian Do; placed after the clef, it is the mark of com— 
mon time. C Major is the first of the 12 majors, and 
being the natural scale has no signature. C Minor is 
the tonic major of C major, and has 3 flats for its signa- 
ture, viz., B flat, E flat, A flat. 
4mnba. or Kass, yega bai [Ar. kabah, a square 
stone.] Properly, the stone in the temple of Mecca, 


greatly reverenced by the Mohammedans as having Cabbage-palm. 
Cabbling, (kib/Uing.) (Mct«ll) A process of manu- 


been presented to the patriarch Abraham by the angel 
Gabriel. It is also used to indicate the edifice in which 
this stone is placed. The Mohammedans always turn 
their faces towards this building when they pray, in 
whatever part of the world they happen to be. 

cabriolet.) A two-wheeled vehicle, 
drawn by one horse, and wit 
driver. 


a seat behind for the 


Cabala, (I-db'ah-Idh.) (Seript.) A mysterious kind of 


science pretended to have been delivered by revelation 
to the anc. Jews, and transmitted by oral tradition to 
those of our times; serving for the interpretation of the 
books both of natureand of Scripture. It was of Oriental 
origin, the work of Alexandrian Jews, not long before 
the Christian era. It treated of the nature of the Deity 
and of the various orders of spirits that had emanated 
from him in long succession. For some centuries it fell 
into neglect, but was again studied in the Middle Ages. 


Cabarrus, ( Loh-bóür'riis) a S. W. central co. of JN. Caro- 


C. Concord. 


lina; area, 350 sq. m. 


Cabbage, (Ii'baj) (Hort.) The C., Brassica oleracea, 


in its wild state, is a native of Europe. It is a biennial, 
with fleshy lobed leaves, undulated at the margin, and 
covered with bloom; altogether, very different in form 
and appearance from the C. of our gardens, The com- 
mon or cultivated C. (B. O. cap/t^t:) has been, from a 
very early period, a favorite culinary vegetable, in al- 
most daily use throughout the civilized world. The 
ancicnts considered it light of digestion and very whole- 
some, When properly dressed. It is a remarkable fact, 
that all the varieties are sweeter and better flavored 
aiter having been touclied by frost. 

(Bot.) See ARECA. 


facturing iron, in which the iron, after one smelting 
and being hammered flat, is broken into small pieces, 
re-heated, hammered down into shape, and finally drawn 
out into bar-iron. 


Cubes, (Idle, (GULF or.) [Anc. Syrtis Minor.] An inlet 


of the Mediterranean Sea, on the N.E. coast of Africa, 
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bet. the isħands of Jorba and Kerkenna; Lat. abt. $49 | Cacique, CaziQvE, (kah-reek’.) [Sp.] Among the Care, 


N., and Lon. from 10? to 11? E. On its shores are the 
towns of Cabes and Sfakus. 

Cabinet, (kib'e-u-t.) 
A certain number of the higher ministers of state who 
determine the measures and action of the govt. The C. 
of the Pres. of the U. States consists of the Secretaries 


and other S. American Indian tribes, a king, sachem, 
or chief. 


Fr., from cabaret, a cabin.] ( Pol.) | Cacochy my, (kdA-kó'ké-me.) [From Gr. kakos, ba 


and chymos, juice.) ( vid A vicious state of the vi 
humors, especially of the blood, arising from some dis 
order of the secretions or excretions, or from contagion 


of State, the Trees, the Interior, War, and the Navy, gro etm d (kah-kóf 'o-ne.) | From Gr. kakos, bad, and 


the Attorney-general, and the Postmaster-general ; — 
their meetings are termed cabinet-councils. 

Cable, (kd’bl.) [Fr.and Sp.] (Naw.) A large strong 
rope or chain, used to hold a vessel at anchor. A 
hempen C., of 12 inches girth, 120 fathoms in length, 
weighs 3,075 lbs. Iron C. have, of late years, to a great 
extent superseded rope. They are not liable to become 
chafed on rocky ground, or to rot in moisture. A chain 
whose section is 1 inch breaks with 16 tons pressure; 
and it is nearly equivalent to a hempen C. 10 inches in 
diameter. — Quble’s length, the prora dimensions 
of a ship's cable, usually 120 fathoms, or 720 ft. 

Cable Cars. Street cars drawn by wire cables laid 
under the streets. They are now being replaced in 
most of our saway the electric trolley lines, and are 
likely to be retainedonly in San Francisco, where many 
of the streets are too steep for trolley service. 

Cable Lines, Telegraph, Submarine telegraph 
lines, socalled from the thick strands of wire of which 
they are com These are now extended under 
many thousands of miles of ocean, and convey messages 
between the most distant centres of civilization. 

Caboose, (kah-boos’.) (Ger. nee The gallery or 
cook-room on board ship.— Also, the box covering a 
ship's funnel or chimney. 

Cabot, SEBASTIAN, (kdb’ot,) a celebrated navigator, of 
Vene descent, B. in Bristol, Eng.,in 1477. After ac- 
ae pes be his father in several voyages in quest of a 
N.W. passage, during which they discovered Newfound- 
land, €. entered the Spanish service in 1524, made one 
voyage to America, and then returned to his native 
8 5 where he was made Grand Pilot of England. 

1557. 

Ca botage, (kdb’st-7j.) [From Fr. caboter, to coast.) A 
term synorymous with coasting, or coast-navigation. 
Cabal, or CanooL, (kah-bool';) a fortified city ot asia, C. 
of N. Afghanistan, on the Cabul river, 6,396 ft. above 
the sea; Lat. 34° 30’ N., Lon. 69° 6“ E. It isa place of 
considerable size and magnificence, and was made by 
the emperor Baber the C. of his dominions, Pop. 60, 000. 

Cacao, or Cocoa, (LO ko.) (Bot.) See THEOBROMA. 

Caceres, (kIh-sa'reez,) a town of Spain, C. of a p. formed 
of the N. part of Estremadura, 25 m. W. of Truxillo. 
Pop. 10,900. 

Caceres, (NuzvA,) (kuh-sé’reez,) a town of the Philippine 
Islands, in the island of Luzon, on the S.E. coast, 175 

m. &.E. of Manila. Pop. 12,000. 

Cachalot. (Zovl.) See PuysrTERID X. 

Cachao, (kish'ou,) CacHEO, KE-CHO, or BAK-THIOM, the 
largest city of Annam, S. E. Asia, C. p. Tonquin, on the 
Tonquin river, abt. 95 m. from its mouth ; . 21? N., 
Lon 105° W E. It is a place of considerable trade. 


nb 90,000. 

eens, (kdsh.) a N. co. of Utah; area, 2,000 eq. m. 
. Logan. 

Cachet, (Lettre de.) (lt tr-da-kish’a.) [Fr.] (French 
Hist.) Under the old regime, the name given toa letter 
or warrant stamped with the private seal (cachet) of the 
king. As a warrant for the imprisonment of private 
citizens, the use of this instrument became a fearful 
means of oppression under Louis XIV. and his succea- 
sors. Their use was abolished in 1790, 

Cactacere, (Kkdk-tà'se-e.) 
Bot.) The Cactus or In- 
ian Figs fam., an O. of 

American plants, all. Cao- 
tales, consisting of succu- 
lent shrubs, with remark- 
able spines clustered on 
the stems. The stems pre- 
sent very varied forms; 
sorae are spherical (Fig. 
119), others jointed, others 
have the form of a tall, up- 
right, polygonal column. 
Their succulent character 
enables them to thrive in 
arid climates, and some of 
them have been called 
vegetable fountains in the 
desert. See CEREUS. 

Cactales, 8 
(Bot.) An all. of plants, 
sab-class Epigynous Erogens, having dichlamydeous 
polypetalous flowers, parietal placentze, and an embryo 
with little or no albumen. 


Fig. 119. — MELOCACTUS. 


phone, soun (Rhet.) An uncouth, bad intonation oí 
the voice, arising from the ill disposition of the orgars; 
but more generally the term is applied to a harsh or 

i ble effect, produced by the too frequent repe- 
tition of the same letters, or the meeting of two or 
= monosyllables. — ( Aus.) A harsh dissonance of 
sound, 

Cadastral Survey. (kah-dis'trdl.) [Fr.cadastre, from 
cadrer, to square.) (Trigon.) The measurement ang 
mapping of a country on a uniform scale. 

Cad Toney, (Zoöl.) Sce PHRYGANIDÆ. 

Caddo, (kád'do,) a N.W. par. of Louisiana, on the Texas 
and Arkansas frontier; «rea, 1,200 sq.m. C. Shreveport 


Cadence, (ki'dénz) [From L. cedo, I cut.] (Gram.) 
The fall of the voice; also the flow of verses or periods, 
eee Denoting when the steps follow the notes 
and measures of the music. — ( Manege.) The measure 
or proportion observed by a horse in all its movements. 
—(Mil.) Uniform time and pace kept in marching. — 
(Mus.) A pause or suspension at the end of an air, or at 
the termination of a proper chord. — (er.) The marks 
by which the shields of the cadet members of families 
e distinguished from those of the elder, and from each 
other. 

Cadet, (kah-d/t') [Fr., a younger brother.] A young 
man who is trained up for the army by a course of mili- 
tary instruction and discipline, as at West Point Acade- 
my.—In England, Germany, and formerly in France, 
a gentleman-volunteer who serves as private in a regi- 
ment in order to obtain a commission. 

Cadi, (kd’de.) [Ar., learned in the law.] In the Turkish 
empire, and the East generally, a civil judge or magis- 


trate. 

Cadiz, (kd'dtz.) [Anc. Gades.] A fortified city of Spain, 
C. of p. of same name, in Andalusia, on the Atlantic 
Ocean, at the extremity of a peninsula of the isle of 
Leon, the narrow isthmus of which forms an immense 
bay; Lat. 36? 31^ 41" N., Lon. 6? 17^ 15" W. It is the 
handsomest city in Andalusia. The harbor, formed by 
a mole projecting into the bay, is accessible only to 
small vessels, and ships of large burden anchor 34 m. 
from the shore. C. has a considerable export trade in 
wines. Pop. 61,750. 

Cadmium, (kád'me-üm.) (en.) A soft white metal, 
with a slight bluish color, asscciated in nature with 
zinc, discovered independently by Stromeyer and Her- 
mann. It is susceptible of a high polish, but tarnishes 
after a short time. It is highly crystalline, and when 
bent, cracks like tin. It is very malleable and ductile; 
fuses below redness, and volatilizes below the boiling- 
point of mercury. It is readily soluble in dilute acids, 
and forms well-defined salts. At. weight, 56; symbol Cd. 

Caduceus, (kidd-w-seiis.) [L.] (Antig.) The wand or 
sceptre of Mercury, being a rod entwined with two ser- 
pents, and tipped with wings; borne as the attribute of 
that deity. Used on medals, Kc. it is an emblem of 

ce; and as such was carried by the Roman heralds, 

he rod signified power; the serpents, wisdom; and the 

wings, diligence and activity. Among the moderns, it is 
the typific emblem of Commerce. 

Ciecum, (sé'kum.) [L.] (Anat.) The name given toa 
small portion of the intestinal canal, which begins at 
the termination of the ilum, and ends at the com 
mencement of the colon. 

Caen, (Ldhn, ) a city of France, C. of dep. Calvados, 122 m 
W.N.W. of Paris, and 9 m. from the English Channel. 
on the Orme. Manuf. Lace, blonde, cotton spinning, 
cutlery, &c. Pop. 41,564. 

Cresal pina, eee (Bot.) A gon. of plants, 
O. Tubacea, composed of small trees or large shrubs, in- 
habiting tropical countries. C. crista, and C. echinata, 
which grow abt. 20 ft. high and are native of the West 
Indies and N. Brazil, and C. brasiliensis (80 called thoug 
not a native of Brazil), are the species to which are gen- 
erally attributed the woods known in commerce as 
Brazil, Pernambuco, Nicaragua, Lima, and Peach-wood. 
They are exceedingly valuable to the dyer, producing 
various tints of red, orange, and peach-color. 

Cæsar, (dr.) (Hist) The family name of the first 5 
Romau emperors, and afterwards adopted as & title by 
their successors. It was also used, by way of distinc- 
tion, for the intended or presumptive heir of the empire. 
The title, under the corrupted form of Kaiser, is still 
borne by the emperors of Austria, and as Czar, by the 
sovereigns of Russia. 


CAES 


Csesar, Caivs Jurus, dictator of Rome, and a descend- 
ant of the Julian family, was B. 100 y. c. At an early 
age he married, and was proscribed by Sylla, but was 
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say en ita S. coast; Lat. 39? 17 14" N., Lon. 9? 7' 40” 
E. Pop. 28,244. 
Cagliostee, (kdl-ye-ds'tro,) ALESSANDRO, COUNT DE, the 


permitted to return to Rome, where he acquired great 
pularity, and was made, B. c. 60, governor of Spain. 
He next became associated with Pompey and Crassus 
in the Triumvirate, then consul, and obtained the 
command in Gaul, which country he completely sub- 
jected to the Roman arms. He next successfully in- 
vaded Britain. Recalled through the jealousy of 
Pompey, he refused to obey him, and marched his army 
into Italy, 49, obliging his rival to retire into Greece. 
After seizing the public treasury, and placing Mark 
Antony in power as his substitute, he proceeded to 
Spain, where he defeated Pompey's adherents, and re- 
turning to Rome was there declared dictator. Passin 
ever to Greece, he totally defeated Pompey in the bat- 
tle of Pharsalia, and next invaded Egypt, which sover- 
signty he restored to Cleopatra, with whom he carried 
on an intrigue. 
life, and is presumed to have had aspirations to the title 
of king, inasmuch as a conspiracy was formed against 


In 44, he was proclaimed dictator for | 


title assumed by a charlatan named JosePH BALSAMO, 
B. in Italy, 1743, and who acquired world-wide notoriety 
by pretending to occult powers. D. 1795. 


Cahors, (kah-hór',) a city of France, C. of dep. Lot, on 


a rocky peninsula, almost enclosed by the river Let, 
60 m. N. of Toulouse. It has an active trade in wime, 
brandy, truflles, &c. 


Pop. 15,228. 
Caiaphas, (ka’ych-fas.) The high-priest of the Jews 


who condemned Christ. He was afterwards dismissed 
iro pu office by Vitellius, upon which he put an end 
to his life. 


Caicos, (K,) a group of small rocky islands in the 


Bahamas; Lat. 21° N., Lon. 729 W. 


Caillon, (il'loo,) a lake of Louisiana, in Terre Bonne 


ish, 2 m. N. of the Gulf of Mexico. It is abt. 10 m, 
ong, and is connected with the Gulf of Mexico by 
Caillou Bayou. 


ain, (kin,) the eldest son of Adam, and the first mur. 


derer, ( Gen. iv.) 


him under the leadership of Brutus, and he perished Caique, or Caic, (kd’eek.) [From Turk. gig, a boat.) 


by assassination, B. C. 44. C. was the first general, 
Statesman, and — excepting Cicero — orator of his age. 


As an historian, his Commentaries have never been sur- Cairn. (kdrn.) (Archæol.) 


d, and rarely equalled in simplicity and vigor of 
style, and in the truthfulness with which he narrates 
events of which he was an eye-witness. 

Cæsarea, (sé-zur-2’ah,) a decayed sea-port of Palestine; 
Lat. 329 23'37" N., Lon. 34° 44' 45" E. Under the 
Romans it was a place of considerable importance, and 
figures in Biblical history as the scene of Paul's mem- 
orable speeches to Felix and Agrippa (Acts xxiv-xxvi), 
and of his subsequent imprisonment for 2 years, before 
he was conducted to Rome. 
ne Saracens in 635, and was taken by the Crusaders in 
1101. à 

Ctesal renn 0 
a child from the womb by an incision made for that 
purpose :— the term is derived from the fact of Julius 
Cesar having been brought into th world by this 


means. 
Cæsium, (s&zhe-üm.) [L. cæsius, sky-blws.] (Chem. 
Ap alkaline metal discovered in 1860 by Kirchhoff an 
Bunsen, Its spectrum reaction exhibits two blue lines 
close together, from the color of which the name is 
derived. 
C. are closely allied to those of Potassium. 
133; symbol Cs. 
Ctestus, or CrsrUs, (seez/tus.) [L.] (Antig.) A rough 
gauntlet of hide, studded with plates of lead or iron, 
anciently worn by wrestlers. — Also, a kind of girdle 
made of wool, untied by a husband from his bride's per- 
son on the nuptial night. 
Ceesura, (se-shi’rah.) [L., from cedo, I cut.) ( Pros.) 
The pause which the voice makes in pronouncing a 
verse of many syllables. Thus, in the first line of the 


At. weight 


It fell into the hands of 


ration. (Surg. The extraction of 


In its chemical qualities, the compound of 


In Turkey, a boat or skiff attached to a galley.— Also, 
a row-boat used on the Bosphorus. 

A heap of stones raised in 
a conical form, and frequently met with in England, 
Scotland, and Wales. They are of Druidical origin, 
and intended as tombs or sepulchral memorials, differ- 
ing o burrows, in that the latter are mere mounds 
of earth. 


Cairo, (ká'ro.) The capital of modern Egypt and the 


most populous city of Africa, residence of the viceroy 
and seat of govt, on the Nile, 5 m. from the origin of 
its delta; Lat. 30° 2’ 4" N., Lon. 31° 15’ 36” E. C. is 
divided into several distinct quarters, according to the 
religion and race of its inhabs., as the Coptic quarter, 
Jews' quarter, Frank quarter, &c., which are separat 

from one another by gates. The streets are narrow. 
crooked, ill paved, and mostly unfit for the passage of 
carriages, but they are now very clean, and the city 
possesses many ornamental fountains, squares, and 
public buildings, chiefly mosques. C. was long the en- 
trepót for the commerce of Egypt, but its trade has 
much declined. It was founded by the Arabs, abt. A. D. 
170. It was taken by the French in 1798. Pop. 313,583. 


Cairo, a town of JUínois, C. of Alexander co., on a strip 


of land forming the S. extremity of the State, and the 
point of junction of the Mississippi and Ohio rivers. 
It has an active trade. 


| Caithness, (kdth’'nés,) a N. E. and maritime county of 


Scotland, b. N.E. and N. by the Atlantic Ocean. Dun- 
net Head, on its N. coast, is the most northerly point 
in Great Britain. Area, 712 sq. m. Surface, mouns 
tainous and moorish. C. Wick. Pop. 43,451. 


Cajanus, (kdj’ah-niis.) (Bot.) A gen. of shrubby plan 


O. Fabace:r, one species of which, C. indicus, is cultiva 
in tropical countries for the sake of its pulse, which is 


following couplet from Pope's “ Essay on Man," ved 
€. is between the 4th and Sth syllables, whilst in the 
second line it is between the 5th and 6th: 
„Lives thro’ all life, extends thro’ all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent." 


much used as food, under the names of Dhal, Congo 
Tea, and Pigeon Tea. 
Talent See MELALEUCA. 
Cakile, (ka’kil.) (Bot.) The Sea-rockets, a gen. of sea- 
side herbaceous plants, O. Brassicacex, distinguished by 
Caffeine, (kif-en',) or THEINE. (Chem.) A white crys- | its oblong deeply-lobed fleshy leaves, and lilac flowers. 
talline substance extracted from tea or coffee. It sep- Calabar, (kdl-a-bdr’,) a territory of W. Africa, watered 
arates from its solutions in silky needles, which have buy two rivers of same name: Old C., which empties into 
a slightly bitter taste. Cyl, 40, | the Bight of Biafra, in Lat. 5° N., Lon. 80 20 E., and 
Caffraria, (kdf-frd’re-ch,) KAFFRARIA, or Karrin-Lanp,! New C, which flows S. E., and enters the Bight of 
acountry of 8. ca, reaching from the N.E. frontier Benin, W. of Bonny. 
of Cape ee in Calabash-tree. (Bot) See CRESCENTIA. 
abt. Lat. 32° 319 Calabozo, (kdl-ah-bo'tho,) a town of Venezuela, neag 
S., to Delagoa Bay | the Guarico river, 11 m. N. by E. of Capau; Lat. 8° 69 
Lon. between 27° 39 N., Lon. 67° 42’ W. Pop. 5,000. 
and 29° 30’ E. The Calabria, (kah-ld/bre-ch,) a division of S. Italy, b. E., 
Caffres, or Kaffirs, are W., ond 8. by the Mediterranean, N. by the p. Basilicata, 
unsettled in their and separated from Sicily by the Straits of Messina. 
habits, and have fre- It is divided into the p. of Calabria- Citra, C. Cosenza; 
quently given much — Calabria- U ltra J., C. Reggio; — and Culabria- Ultra JI. 
trouble to the Eng- C. Catanzaro. C. forms eu long peninsula, and is trav- 
lish and Dutch colo- ersed throughout by the nnines. Chief producta, 
mists. The men are wine, silk, oil, ¢ ~aia, fruit., saffron, and cotton. G, im 


tall and well made, t: timeof tì Romans, was occupied by the Brutti; 
with clear dark- its E. coast formed part of Magna Græcia. Pop. 1,140,396, 
brown complexions Calais, (kil'aíiz,) a fortified seaport-town of Fran 
and woolly hair. dep. Pas-de-Calais, on the Strait of Dover, 26 m. E. S. B. 
Caftan,Karran,(kdf- of Dover, and 19 m. N.E. of Boulogne. It owes ita 
tin) [Turk. gaftán.) chief importance to its being the French port ^earest 


A kind of loose, flow- to England. Pop. 12,727. 


Fig. 120. 


ing robe, worn by the Calais, in Maine, a city of Washington co., at the head 
Turks, Arabs, and CAFFRE WOMAN AND CHILD. of tide-water, on St. Croix river, 30 m. from the sea, 
Persians. and connecting with St. Stephen, on the opposite Brit- 


Cagliari pry our Anc. Calaris.] A fortified city, | ish-American shore, by means of a bridge. 
aad the Bor dal of erri on an extensive | Calamine, (kdl'o-min,) or LAPIS CALAMINABIS. (Afin) 
9 
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A native carbonate of zinc: a name formerly given to | Calderon de la Baren, (Tau- TA,) Dox PEDRA 


the ore of zinc, used in making brass. 

Calamite, (bi/a mit) (Min) A soft, translucent 
species of tremolite, of an asparagus-green color, found 
in rhombic prisms in serpeutine, ut Normarken, in 


an eminent Spanish dramatist, p. 1600, was a most pro 
line writer. The most admired of his dramas are, pus 
aller Death; The Omstart Prince; Purgatory of Saint 
Patrick, ac. D. bet. 1650-90. 


Sweden. - ., Fossil stems, of hiollow-jointed, cylin- Caldwell. (katdd^weél a W. co. of Kentucky, b. RW. by 


drical form, with longitudinal furrows, occurring in 
the coal-measures, 

Calamus, (“ -M) L., a reed.] A sort of reed used 
by the ancients for writing with: —still retained in the 
Arabian Kudim.—( Bol.) A gen. of Palme which yields 
the Canes or Kattans of commerce, used for the bottoms 
of chaira aud coaches, the sides of carriages, ac. 

Calandra. (Zo) See CUSCULIONID.E, 

Calatatiant, u- α,ul- t me. à town of S. Italy, in 


the Tennessee River; area, TUO square miles; County 
Sent, Princeton.—In Zhu, N central par., in- 
tersected by Washita rivers area, 528 square miles: 
County Seat, Columbia.—A N. W county of Missonri; 
eren, 435 aquare miles; County Seat, Kingston. — In 
North Carclina, a N. W. county; area, 45^ e. ein; C 
Lenoir.— A. S. cent nl co. of Terres, having San Marcos 
River as its S W. border; a., 5H0 sq m: C Lockhart. 
Caledonia, (ki/--dneah.) See ScCaTLaND. 


Sicilx. in a fertile valley in the N. W. part of that island, Caledonia. in Vermont, u N. E. co., b. S. E. by the Con 


8 m. S. W. of Alcamo. Pop. 10,000. 

Calatagirone, (-zu industrious and commer- 
cial town of Sicily, A m. S. W. of Catania. Jp. 20411. 
Calatanisetta, (-frlene-attch,) a fortified town of | 

Sicily, on the Salsu, 62 m. S. k. of Palermo, Prp. 26. 182. 

Calatayud, 4 ½/—-Li im, a city of Spain, on the 
Jalon, 45 m. S. W. of Saragossa, Pop. 10863. 

Cala’'thian Violet. (Bot) See GENTIANA. 

Calatrava, (Ad-wh-trdi'eva,) (ORhER or.) (Her) A 
Spanish onler of knighthood, founded by Sancho III. in | 
1188, in commemoration of the defence of the city of 
Calutrava la Vieja when attacked by the Moors. The 
kings of Spain are perpetual grandstnasters of this order. 

Calaveras, (kubiu-ca'rus,) a N. central co. of Orli- 
fornia; area, 1,000 84. m. €. Sua Andreas, Pup. 8,885. 

Caleareous, (L “-L. i e- ils.) (From L. car, lime! A 
term applied to anything composed of, or belonging to, 
lime; us, calcureoua earth, 

Calcasieu, (^il LiA-00,) a S. W. par. of Louisiana, in- 
tersected by a creek of same name, whose expansion 
forms a lake 18 m. long and abt. 6 m. wide; area, 5,500 

.m. C. Lake Charles. 

Caleavella, (hcl-kuh-vel/lah.) A highly 
esteemed Portuguese sweet wine, 

Caleeolaria, “--- i. (Bot.) A gen, of beau- 
tiful herbaceous or shrubby plants, O. Seropladariace:r, 
with yellow, orange, or purple flowers, the lower half of 
Which is shaped somewhat like an otd-fashioned slipper. 

Onlehas, (51s ja celebrated soothsaver, who accom. 
panied the (tres to Troy, and prophesied the principal 
eveuts which were destined to take placo regurding that 
doomed city. 

Caleination, (kil-e-nóá'shun.) [From L. calz, lime] 
(Che m.) The process of the reduction of bodies to a pul- 
verizable state by tho action of fire, in the same way as 
lime is produced from limestone. 

Caleite, Ie.) [From I.. c .] (Min) A general 
edi embracing the dilferent varieties of carbonate of 

ime. 

Caleirvem, (Lilseum.) [L. cor. lime.) (Chem) The 
metallic base of lime, first isolated by Davy in 1503. It 
is a light yellow metal, about ns hard as gold, very quv- 
tile aud malleable. It rapidly decomposes water, and 
burns with a very bright Name. Sp. gr. 15115; ut. 
weight 20; symbol Ca, 

C€al'eulatiug-Machine, a piece of mechanism for 
assisting the human intellect in the performance of 
arithinctical operations, Among the various ma- 
chines that hive been invented for this object, the one 
devised, iu 1555, by Scbeuta.a printer at Stockholm, and 
in use at the Dudley Ob-ervatory at Albany, is the only 
one ever completed. 

Calculus. %- ix) [L., a pebble.) CTR A 
name generally given to hard abnormal eoncretiens, 
mot bony, which are formed in the bodies of ning. 
Biliary calculi are those found in the goll- Ha-. der: 
urinary caleuli; those foundin the urinary bladder. The 
disease of Coin the bludderis called He in the Kid- 
neys, nephritis, The chalk-stones or concretions formed 
ou the joints of gouty subjecta are called arthritic cubili ; 
when deposited in the articulations, erfreilor euleri, 
—( Math) A term which, taken in its widest sense, ex- 
tends from the simplest. numerical operations to the 
highest combinations of the transcendental analysis. 
Leaving aside the siinple processes of numerical com- 
putation, C may be said to be the discovery of unknown 
quantities from known quantities, 

Caleutta, (kil-kittuh,) à city of British India, pres. 
and prov. Bengal, and the C. of the British dominions 
in the East, on the EN. an rin of the Ganges, J00 
m. from the Bay of Bernal: Lat. of Fort Willium, 2 

QU 5“ N., Lon. S89 ]7' E. From its splendid architec- 
iuri] appearance, C. has bern styled. the “City of 
Palaces,” and is next to Canton, the greatest commer- 
cial emporium of Asia. An English factory waa estab- 
lished here in 1698, at which time C was an inconsider- 
able village. Fp. 616,249. 


(cm.) 


necticut river; area, abt. 650 ed. m. C. St. Johusbury 


Calendar, (k'en-dur.) [L calendari]. A division 
of time according to years, seasons, months, weeks, &., 
according to the usnges or wants of civil life. The year 
or period of the sun's apparent revolution around the 
gidezealheavens is the first basis of all modern calendars, 
The do», or period of the sun's apparent revolution wih 
the sidereal henvens around the earth is the principal 
subdivision. The year is measured with reference to 
the return of the seasons, the day with reference to the 
average interval separating suecessive returns of the 
eun to the meridian. In the C devised by Julius Caesar, 
and called the en €, the ordinary year contained 
305 days. Every fourth year contained 360 days (see 
Bissrxtivel and no further arrangement was made to 
Dring the civil year into accordance with the actual 
length of the astronomical year, which is 365 d. 5 h. 48 
m. 496 s. It followed that, as ceutury after century 
passed, the equinoxes and solstices fell gradually away 
from their true dates, occurring rather more than three 
days too late in tlie Calendar year at the end of the 4th 
century, more than 6 days too late at the end of the 8th 
century, and ro on. It was to correct. this state of 
things that the € now in use was devised by Pope 
Gregory XIII. When it was first introduced into 
Catholic countries. in 1582, 10 days had to be dropped. 
Al the Protestant countries adhered to jt in 170 ex 
cept England, which maintained the old style till 1752. 
Russin, und all countries in communion with the Greck 
Church, still maintain the old style. 

Calender, (/r. [From L, calea, T am warm.] 
(Hanf) A machine used in mauufactories to press tex- 
tile stuffs. silks, lincus, Ke, to give them a fine glosa 
and wavy appearance, It consists of two thick rollers 
or cylinders, revolving so nearly in contact. with each 
other that cloth passed through between them is not 
only smoothed, but glazet by their powerful pressure. 

Calendula, (£i buona.) (Bor) The Marigold, a 
gen. of plants, O. Asteracea, having numerous flowers 
grouped on a nearly flat surface, those at the circum- 
ference straplike, in two or three rows and with pistils 
only, (hose in the centre tubular with stamens only, 
both kinds hairy at the base, the whole surrounded 
on the outside by a series of seale-lTike leaflets, 

Calenture, (kil'oOv-ynr) [Fr. from L. culeo, I am 
warm.) (Med) A violent fever, incidental to sailors in 
hot climates; the principal symptom of which is their 
desire to rush into the sea, which, it is said, they imagine 
to be a green field. 

Calf. halt) AS. ceif.] The young of the cow, and 
other animals of the Porin. 

Cathoun, (/-. Jons Carrwrrrz, an American 
statesman. B. in S Carolina, 1782. After graduating 
with distinetion at Yale Coll. in 1801, he practised with 
&uceess at tlie har. Entering Congress in TSIO, he there 
became the leader ot the Democratic and War party, 
and iu his first session built up a political reputation. 
In 1817. he was appointed minister of war, and in 1520 
supported the Missouri Compromise Bill. Iu 1824, lie 
was elected Vice-President of the nion and reelected 
in Ius. C opposed the Tariff Bill of the latter vear in 
no far as its action affected the &. States. and declaring 
himself an advocate of free-trade, catecd to he passed in 
the S. Carolina Legislature, in 1529, the celebrated reso 
lution — the nucleus. of future secession — “that any 
State in the Union might annul an act of the Federal 
Government.“ To this doctrine the States of Virginia, 
Georgia, and. Alabama, gave in their adhesion, and it 
required prompt measures on the part of Pres, Jackson 
to avert a disruption of the Union. € afterwards bo- 
came an uneneessstil competitor for the presidency, in 
1553, resigned the viee-presidency, und in the same 
year was elected senator. Retiring from the Senate in 
18436. he was, in 1814, appointed secretary of state. Re 
suming his senatorial positicu in 1845, he opposed both 
the Mexican War and the Wilmot Proviso. D. fa 


f'ashington, 1850. Asa statesman C. was, throughout 
his career, the untiring and most brilliant advocate of 
Southern Rights, and a resolute agitator for a repeal of 
the Union. In his posthumous work, a Treatise on the 
Nature of Government, his opinions are sufficiontly ex- 
pane by his advocacy of a div sion of the Union into 


orth and South, each under its own president, who 
should respectively have the power of vetoing all acts 


Congress. 
dikota. m Arkansas, a 8. co.; C. Mampton.—In 
Florida, a W. county, as Pap the Gulf of Mexico; 
County Seat, St. Joseph.—In Georgia, 2 8.W.couity ; 
area, 300 square miles; County Seat, Morgan,—In 
Illinois, a W. county; a., 26! sq. m.; C. Hardin.—In 
Iowa, a N. W. cent. county; County Seat, Lake City.— 
In Mich, a S W. co.; area, 72'8q m; € Marsbail.— 
A Miss. ; 1 5 cent. co.; 3 pos ual 
n Texas, a S. co 5 area, m; 5; County 
Lavacca.—In W. Vaes a control co. ; area, 900 sq. m. $ 


* Lo 
pulibee, Cause, (dre br.) Tra from L guitare, 
to balance equally.] (Gun. ne diameter of the bore 
of a piece of ordnance. It is measured in- terms of 
inches, and in smooth-bore guns is always larger than 
theshot. C rule, is another name for a gunner's cal- 
ipers, or an instrument employed in the measurement 
of shot. They resemble ordinary compasses, except 
in their legs, which are arched, so that the points may 
tonch the extremities of the arch : — they are frequently 


called calli passes. 

Calico, (dl .) [From Cali India.]  (Manf.) 
Cloth made of cotton — whether plaiu, printed, dyed, 
stained, or painted, chintz or muslins— is all in- 
cluded under this one general denomination. -— Calico- 
priating, is the art of impressing cotton cleth with 
colored patterns. Though for many centuries practised 
by the Oriental methods in Asia and the Levant, the art 
was unknown in Europe till the end of the 17th cent. 
The patterns are printed from revolving cylinders. Of 
late years greet improvements have been made, es- 
pecially in the chemical part of the process. Whilst 
silk and wool have a strong affinity for colurs, cotton 
will not retain soluble colors without the aid of mordants, 
which render the colors insoluble and thereby perma- 
nent. By Mea: the mordant, many changes of color 
may be obtained from the same dye-stuff. 

Calicut, (kdl’c-ciit,) a seaport-town of British India, 
pres. Madras, C. of dist. of Malabar, on the Indian 
Ocean, 102 m. S. W. of Seringapatam ; Lat. 11° 15’ N., 
Lon. 75° 52' E. It is the emporium of a flourishing 
trade, and was the first place in India touched at by 
Vasco di Gama, who arrived here May 18, 1498. Pop. 
24,000. 

Caligula, Carus CESAR, (kah-lig’u-ldh,) the 4th of the 
Roman emperors, son of Germanicus and Agrippina, B. 
12 K. b., received his surname from calíga, a common 
shok worn by the soldiers, and which he himself wore 
in order to ingratiate himself with them. Owing to 
his popularity, he succeeded to the throne, A. p. 3T. 
He at first governed well, but soon throwing aside dis- 
guise, he showed himself a monster of cruelty, intem- 
perance, and extravagance, and erected temples in his 
own honor, there to be worshipped as a god. Assassi- 
nated, A. D. 41. 

California, (Xdl-e-fór'ue-dh,) a W. State of the Ameri- 
can Union, extending along the Pacific coast from N. 
Lat. 32° 45’ to 42°; bounded N. by Oregon (from which 
it is divided by the 42d parallel of Lat.), E. by Nevada 
and the Rio Colorado, and S. by the peninsula of Lower 
California and the Gila river, which separates it from 
Mexico. ee abt. 700 m.; breadth, nearly 
200. Area, 155, sq. m., or more than 100,000,000 
acres, of which deserts and sterile land take up about 
10,000,000, and water-surface 4,000,000. The surface 
of € is generally of a mountainous character, being in- 
tersected throughout its entire length by the Sierra 
Nevada with its constituent spurs. This chain forms 
an important climatic feature of the country; its W. 
slope, as far as the Pacific, being warm and luxuriantly 
fertile; while to the E., all is cold and sterility. Skirt- 
ing the coast is the Monte Diablo range, attaining, in 

- Monte Diablo, a maximum height of 3,674 ft., and hav- 
ing between it and the Sierra Nevada the rich valleys 
ef the San Joaquin and Sacramento. Another division 
of the Monte Diablo range is the Contra Costa hills, 
the most elevated peak of which, Mt. San Bernardino, 
is 8,500 ft. above sea-level. The coast-line of C. is in- 
dented by numerous — inlets and bays, prom- 
inent among which is the ire Bay of San Francisco, 
entered by the famous **Golden Gate," abt. a mile in 
width. t bay, with its smaller adjuncts, forms one 
of the finest natural harbors in the world. The two 
chief rivers which fall into it are those of the Sacre- 
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mento and San Joaquin. Other and also naviyable 
rivers are the Suisun, Petaluma, Napa, Sonoma, and 
Salinas. Among the many fine cataracts found in this 
State are the celebrated Yosemite Fall, 2,550 ft., and the 
Pohono, or * Bridal Veil," 1,000 ft. C. possesses, gen- 
erally speaking, one of the finest climates in the world, 
together with a prolific soil, and exuberant vegetation, 
especially around the 
coast, where nearly all the 
fruits and vegetables of 
the temperate and tropical 
zones are produced in rich 
abundance. The N. por- 
tion of the State is emi- 
nently adapted for the 
raising of cereals, large 
quantities of various 
grains being reaped, par- 
ticularly wheat. Wine- 
growing is largely carried 
on in the more S. districts. 
C., as a mineral region, is 
well known to be one of 
the richest in the head 
th^ gold alone discov 
between May, 1548, and 
the end of 1859, having 
amounted to not less than 
$561,300,000. Silver is also 
minedin M quantities, 
together with copper,iron, 
uicksilver, and cinnabar, 
it, saltpetre, antimony, 
sulphur, and the choicest 
varieties of marbles are 
found. In the earlier years 
of the colonization of €., 
by Americana, gold-min- 
ing was almost the sole 
occupation of its inhabit- 4 
ants; of late years, how- 23 
ever, agriculture and 3 
farm husbandry have ex- 
panded to alinost gigantic 
proportions; as,also, have 
manufactures, such as 
woollen and other textile 
fabrics, iron-wares, agri- 
cultural implements, &c. 
C. is divided into 53 cos., and has for its principal cen- 
tres of commerce and population, the cities and towne 
of San Francisco, Sacramento City (State C.), San José, 
Stockton, Oakland, Los Angeles, Marysville, &c. The 
State is well furnished with railroads, and, since the 
completion of the line connecting the Atlantic and 
Pacific seaboards, has become the grand medium of 
intercommunication with China and the East. The 
legislature consists of a senate and assembly, the first 
composed of 40 members elected for 2 years, the latter 
of 80 members elected annually. The State is repre- 
sented in Congress by 2 senators, and 7 delegates to the 
lower house. Hist. C. was discovered by Cabrillo, a 
Spaniard, in 1542, and colonized by his countrymen in 
1768. In 1830, the country began to be frequented by 
American hunters and other adventurers, who brought 
about eventually its emancipation from Hispano-Mexi- 
can rule. After the close of the Mexican war, in 1548, C. 
was finally ceded to the U. States, organized as a territory 
in 1849, and finally admitted as a State into the Union 
in 1850. After the discovery of its gold deposits, in 1848, 
it became rapidly populated and built up on a founda- 
tion of prosperity, which bids fair to make one of the 
most productive regions in the whole world. Pop. 
208,130, including 75,025 Chinese. 


BIG TREE OF THE YOSEMITE, 
(Segquota gigantea.) 


1 
Calipers. (Idl'e-purz.) (Gun.) See CALIBRE. 
Caliph, Karr, or Kuair, (kdl'if.) [Ar. khalifah, a 


deputy.) Cid.) The chief sacerdotal dignity among 
the Saracens or Mohammedans, vested with absolute 
authority in all matters relating both to religion and 
political affairs. The govt. of the original caliphs com 
tinued from the death of Mohammed till the 655th 

ear of the Hegira, that is, from A. D. 632 to 1277. The 

atimite caliphs of Africa and the Ommiad sovereigna 
of Spain, each professed to be the only legitimate suc- 
cessors of Mohammed, in opposition to the Abbasside 
caliphs of Bagdad, which latter caliphate reached ita 
zenith of power and splendor under Haroun-al-Raschid, 
in the 9th cent. The title is now one assumed by the 
Turkish Sultaus, as successors to the Prophet, and also 
by the Persian Sophis, as successors of Ali. 


Calixtus, (St.,) (kuh-liks’tus,) a pope, 8. Zephirinus, 


219, and suffered martyrdom, 223. — C. IL, son of Wik 
liam count of 5 8. Pope Gelasius II. 1119, and 
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p. 1124. — €. III. (Alfonso Borgia), s. Nicholas. V., 1435, 
and p. 1458. He was uncle of Pope Alexander VI., 
whom he made cardinal. 

Calking, or Calquing, (hul/hiny.) (Pint) The 
covering of the back side of a design with red or black 
chalk, and tracing lines through on a waxed surface, so 
as to leave an impression of the color there. 

Callao, (Xil-112,)u tortified town of N. Peru, dept. and 
6 m. W. of Lima, of which it is the port, on the Pacific, in 
Lat. 129 S., Lon. 779 13 77 W. It is ill built but impor- 
tant —as its castle is tho key of Lima; and its road- 
stead, sheltered by the island of San Lorenzo, is the beat 
en the Peruvian coast. Z'op. 20,000, 

Callaway, (k1Uih-wd), in Missouri, an E. central 

., N. of the Missouri river; urea, 745 square miles; 
C. fulton.—In Ku., a S. W. co., b. Ni Ly the Ten- 
nessee river; a. 450 sq. m.; C. Murray, 

Calligraphy, Caligraphy, (dll ralf.) [Gr. 
kalligraphia.) The art of pentuauship, or elegant hand- 
writing. 

Calliope, (kdl-li'o-pe.) [From Gr. kalas, beautiful, and 
ops, opos, a voice.) (Myt) The Muse who presided over 
poetry. She is usually represented as a young girl, 
crowned with laurel, holding in one hand a trumpet, 
and in the other a roll of parchment. 

Callot, (Aillo Jacques, a French designer and en- 
graver, B. 150.3, at Nancy. Among his most admired 
etchings are The Temptalins of It. Antony, aud Lhe 
Miseries of War. D. 1035. 

Callas, (kdlà&) [L., a thick, hard skin.] (Surg.) The 
new growth of osseous matter between the extremities 
of fractured bones; or, any dense, insenzible knob or 
horny excrescence on the skin. — Furt.) The new 
formation over the cud of a cutting, before it suuds out 
roots. 

Calmar, (KAI r,) u fortified seaport of Sweden, on a 
narrow strait of the Baltic, 90 m. N. E. by E. of Carls- 
crona; Lat. 569 40“ 30” N., Lon. 169 20 15" E. Here, 
in 1397, was consummated the fumous treaty which 
consolidated the 3 Scandinavian kingdoms of Sweden, 
Denmark, and Norway, under the powerful rule of 
Queen Margaret. 

Calmet, (al ina) AGUSTIN, a learned French Benedic- 
tine author, B. 1672. His chict works arc, au Historical, 
Critwal, and Chronological History of the Bible; a Uni- 
cersal History, in 15 vols. 4to., &c. D. 1757. 

Calmucks. (ólnükz) one of the principal Tartar 
races, so termel by the Mohammedan Mongols. They 
are spread over Various parts of Tartary aud Mongolia, 
are the descendants of the Scythian barbarians of anti- 
quity, lead a nomadic and slothful life of pastoral 
habits andare, tor tlie mest part, Buddhists. Physically, 
they are perhaps the ugliest of the Mongol race. 

Calomel. Sce Mercury, (Chloride ef.) 

Calophy lila sm, (Au-lo’fil-luin.) (Bot) A gon. of large 
trees, O. Clusiiceie, chietly natives of the East Indies, 
only 4 or ö being found in America. They have shining 
leaves markel by numerous parallel transverse veins, 
and racemes of flowers; A preenish-colored resin ex- 
udes from the trunk of the Calaba, C. calabu, a West 
Indian species, 

Calorie, (kah-lér'ik.) [From L. calor, heat.) A term 
applied by French chemists to designate the matter of 
heat. In à geucral seuse, the word is synonymous with 
heat. 

Calorifie Rays, (il-or-if'ik) (Phys) A term in- 
dicating the invisible mys which emit heat from the 
tun, and from burning and heated bodies, 

Calorimeter, (hul-orim'e-ter.) [From L. calor, heat, 
and Gr. metron, measure.] (Chem) An instrument for 
measuring the heat given out by u body during the 
process of cooling. 

Calotype, A/ ip.) [From Gr. kalos, fine, and fipos, 
type.| (Fine Arts.) A process for obtaining photozenie 
drawings on paper, by the action of light upon certain 
salts of silver: —called also Sulbotype., See PHOTUGRA- 
PHY. 

Caltha, (kiUthah.) (Hot.) The Marsh-Marigold, a gen. 
of hardy, herbaceous, perennial plants, O. Ranunculacre. 

Caltrap, Caltrop, (-iitrop A. S. eoltroppe, à kind 
of thistle.) (Mil) A contrivance consisting of 4 iron 
spikes attached together in such a manner that when 
flung on the ground, one spike enters it, leaving the re- 
maining three projecting upward. It is used in mili- 
tary operations for obstructing the charge or pursuit 
of cavalry, by wounding the fect of the horses, 

Calamba-root. Sce TOR HIZA. 

Calumet. (Iit) [Fr. from L. calamus, a reed.) 
( Hist.) A symbolical instrument of great importance 
among the N. American ludians. It is a smoking- 
pipe, the bowl of which is generally made of a cott red 
marble, and the tube of a very long reed, ornamented 
with feathers. This instrument, offered to a guest, is a 
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pledge of peace and good faith. The C. of war, diffem 
ently made, is used, as its name imports, to declare 
hostilities, 

Calumet, an E. co. of Wisconsin, b. N. by Winnebage 
Lake; area, 300 sq.m. C. Chilton Centre. Fp. 12,334. 

Calvados, (kil'cah-dós,) a maritime dep. of France, is 
the former p. of Normandy, b. N. by the Eng. Channel 
This is e fine agricultural and grazing country, and 
produces the finest horses in France. C. Caen. Pop 
475,109. 

Calvary, (kil'rah-re) a sculptural representation of tha 
passion of the Saviour, placed upon a natural or arti- 
ficial ruck, or upon an architectural base. 

Calvert, (Aalcart,) in Maryland, a S. co., on the shores 
of Chesapeake Bay; area, 250 sq. m. C. Prince Fred- 
erick. 

Calvi. (k:il’ce,) a fortified seaport on the N.W. coast of 
the island of Corsica, with a good harbor, It was takes 
by the English, 1794. Jp. 2,215. 

Calvin, Jony, (TH,) a religions reformer, B. in 
Noyon, France, in 1509, bore the family name of Caurin, 
which, according to the custom of that age, he Latine 
ized info Caleinus. Entering holy orders at an early 
ngo, he soon became distinguished by his learning, and 
liberal and inquiring spirit. Seceding when 25 years 
of age from the Roman Church, the persecution of the 
French Protestants obliged him to take refuge ip 
Geneva, where, in 1535, he published his famous Insti- 
tutes of the Christian. Religion. In the year following, 
he was made Prof. of Divinity, and one of the pastors 
of the Genevese church, The strict discipline whicb 
he sought to enforce on the citizens, soon, however, 
compelled him to retire to Strasburg. He next, ip 
conjunction with Bucer and Melancthon, attended the 
diets of Worms and Ratisbon. Returning to Geneva in 
1541, he p. there in 1504. His works, which fill some 
60 vols. 8vo., form in themselves quite a library of theo- 
logical literature. 

Cal vinism. (-àzn.) (Theol.) The tenets indoctrinated 
by the reformer Calein, q. v. They relate both to doc- 
trine and discipline. The doctrinal parts of his system 
differ from those of other reformers of that period, 
chiefly in what regards the absolute decrees of God, by 
which, according to Calvin, the future and eternal con- 
dion of the human race was predetermined; in other 
words, he denied the free agency of man, and maiu- 
tained predestination. The discipline established by 
Calvin rejected episcopacy, and at the present time it 
exists among Scottish Presbyterians in all ite strictness 
and purity. In Germany ( constitutes. an important 
Church, and in Holland it continues to be the prevail- 
ing religion, In England and the United States, C, in 
its milder form, is the professed creed of Presbyterians, 
Baptists, Independents, Methodists, &c. 

Calyecanthacere, (hil-c-hun-(hd’se-e.) (Bot) A small 
O. of plants, distinguished from dtosaces by their im- 
bricated sepals, aud partly fertile, partly sterile anthers 
being turned outwards, They are shrubs with fragrant 
flowers. The Caroline Allspice, Culycanthus | floriaus, 
used as a subatitute for cinnamon, is one of them. 

Calyptra, €aly pter, (^ahliptrah) [Gr., a cover- 
ing.] (Bot.) A thin membraneous cap, or cow], usually 
of a conie figure, which covers the parts of fructifica- 
tion in mosses. 

Caly ptrreidze, (Xah-lip-trai'de.)) (Zool) The Bonnet- 
Limpet family, comprising pasteropodons mollusks 
which are found adhering to stones and shells, most of 
them never quitting the spot where they first settle. 

Calyx, (AdUik:.) (Bot) See FLOWER. 

Camail, (kalemal.) [It. camuglio.) A capuchin, of 
short cloak, often made of fur. — ( Eccl) A purple orna 
ment worn by a prelate over his rocliet. —( M4.) In an 
cient armor, a throat-yuard made of chain-inail. 

Camnldalians, /JLjmn-ál-dü'lesinz) (Eccl. Hist.) A 
religious, but now nearly extinct, order, established at 
Camaldoli, near Florence, by Roumaldo, an Italian, abt. 
102. . They follow the rule of St. Benedict. 

'Camarilla, (LA rt iL.) Sp., a small chamber.) 

Originally, a word denoting the private audiences 
chamber of the Spanish sovereigns. Hence, in moderr 
political parlance, the term has been used as syuony- 
mous with chyve, to indicate a body of private and un- 
authorized counsellors in matters of state and govt. 
Cambacéres, JEAN JACQUES DE, m bah-sa'raiz,) a 
French statesman, p. 1753. He early practised law, and, 
after the breaking out of the revolution, became suc. 
cessively a member of the National Assembly, and a 
deputy to the Convention. IIe afterwards became a 
member of the Council of Five Hundred, and, in 1796, 
framed a Projet de Code Cid, which became the basis 
of the (Ude Napoleon, The emperor created C. arch- 
chancellor, and president of the senate, with the title of 
duke. After the revurn from Elba, C. was appointed 
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minister of justice. After the Restoration, he suffered | Camelidae, (kah-m4l'e-de.) (Gr. kam los, a camel. ] ( Zoól.y 


temporary banishment. D. in Paris, 1824. 

Cambio, (kim'be-o.) [It,exchange.] (Com.) 
3 to the English word . in the mercan- 
tile phraseology of varicus countries, particularly in 
Holland. 

Cambist, (kim'bist) [It. cambista, from L. cambire, to 
exchange.] (Com.) A dealer in foreign money or bills 
of exchange. 

Cambodia, (kdm-bd'dyah,) or CawB0J4, a country of 
India beyond the Ganges, mostly divided between the 
empire of Annam, kingdom of Siam, and French 
Cochin-China. 

Cambrai,(kdm’brai,) or Cam bray,a fortified town of 
France, dep. Nord, on the Scheldt, 32 m. S. S. R. of Lille. 
It has long been famous for its fine linen fabrics, called 
Cambric. The league against the Venetian Republic 
(1508), and the peace between Charles V. and Frangois I. 
(1529), were concluded here. Pop. 22,207. 

Cambria. See Wars. 

Cambria, (kim’bre-ah,) a S.W. central co. of Pennsyl- 
vania, on the W.slope of the Alleghany Mountains; 
area, abt. 670 sq.m. Coal and iron ore are extensively 
mined, C. Bbensburg. 

Cam brian System. (Geol) A series of sedimen- 
tary rocks lying below the Silurian beds, being the 
lowest fossiliferous rocks yet discovered. The Potsdam 
sandstone of the U. States is included in it by Lyell, 
and Logan refers the sandstones and conglomerates of 
the Lake Superior region to the C. S., or possibly to one 
even anterior to it. 

Cambridge, (kim’brij,) a borough and market-town 
of England, C. of co. same name, and seat of one of the 
great English universities, on both sides of the Cam, 49 
m. N. N. E. of London. The university of C., founded in 
1237, consists of 13 colleges, and 4 halls. Pop. 27,000. 

Cambridge, in Massachusetts, a city of Middlesex co., 
separated from Boston by the Charles river. This isa 
fine, flourishing place, and is divided into the 3 several 
quarters of Cumbridgeport, Exist Cambridge, and Old 
Cambridge. In the latter division is situated the famous 
Harvard College, the oldest college, and one of the most 
important institutions of learning in the U. States, 
founded in 1638. In Ohio, a village, 
C. of Guernsey co., 77 m. E. of Columbus. 

Cambridge City, a village of Indiana, in Wayne co., 
en Whitewater river. 

Cambronne, (dn brön,) PIERRE JACQUES ETIENNE, a 
French general, B. 1770. He commanded the Imperial 
Guard at Waterloo, where, refusing to surrender, he 
was severely wounded aud taken prisoner. D. 1842. 

Cambyses, (kiim-bi'sez,) second king of the Medes and 
Persiaus, s. his father Cyrus, B. c. 529. He subjected 
Egypt, 525; and, after an unsuccessful expedition into 
Ethiopia, returned to Egypt, where he committed num- 
berless cruelties, which haye been attributed to the loss 
of his reason. D. accidentally, B. c. 521. 

Camden, (dm'din,) CHARLES Pratt, first MARQUIS, an 
English jurist and statesman, B. 1714, became Lord 
Chaacellor, 1765, and, while in Parliament, distin- 
guished himself as a warm advocate of the American 
colonies. D. 1794. 

Cum den, WIA, an English antiquary, B. 1551. In 
1586, he published his great work, in elegant Latin, enti- 
tled Britannia, or the History of the Ancient Inhabitants 
of Britain, their Origin, Manners, and Laws. D. 1628. 

Camden, in Georgia, a S.E. co.; area, 600 sd. m.; C. 
Jefierson.—In Missouri, a central county; area, 600 
sq m ; County Seat, Linn Creek.—In New Jersey,a W. 
8 W. county, b. N. W. by the Delaware River; area, 220 
equare miles. Its County Seat, Camden, is a city and 
sea-port on the left bank of the Delaware, opposite 
Philadelphia. It is a well-built place, has extensive 
shipyards and iron works, and isthe terminus of the 

West Jersey, Camden and Amboy and Cape May rail- 
roads.—In North Carolina, a N. E. county, b. N. by 
Virginia; County Seat, Camden N 
. a town; C. of Kershaw dist., on the Wa- 
teree river, navigable to this point by steamers from 
Charleston, 112 m. distant. During the war of the 
Revolution, two battles were fought here: the first in 
Aug.,1780, between the American Gen. Gates, and the 
British under Cornwallis ; the second in April, 1781, be- 
tween Gen. Greene and Lord Rawdon. 

Camellia, (kah-m2l'yah.) (Bot) A gen. of evergreen 
ehrubs, O. Ternstromiacex, inhabiting China and Japan, 
and so nearly related to the teas (Thea) as to be with 
difficulty distinguished from them. The species C. 
Japonica is among the most beautiful plants of the 
vegetable kingdom. It is from this that the multitudes 
of double varieties, now common ornaments of green- 
houses in the spring, have been obtained, partly by seeds 
&nd partly by the perpetuation of sprouted branches. 


A term 


The Camel fam., including hornless ruminant animals 
distinguished by the presence of two incisors in the 
upper jaw. The genus Camelus embraces two species, 
which are only known in the domesticated state. The 
dromedary, or African camel (C. dromedarius), (Fig. 12), 
has one hunch on the back ; the common, or Asiatic 
camel (C. Bactrianus), (Fig. 122), has two humps, The 
camel, by its power of sus- 
taining abstinence from 
drink for many days, from 
the peculiar formation of 
its stomach, and of sub- 
sisting on a few course 
shrube,is peculiarly fitted 
for the parched and bar- 
ren lands of Asia and 
Africa. The Arabians 
live chiefly on the milk 
of their camels ; and with- 
out them they could nei- 
ther carry on trade, nor 
travel over their sandy 
— pardalis, (kah-mél-o-par'delis) (Gr. bamélos 

Camelo alis. (kah-m?l .) [Gr. 

a camel, and pardalis, a leopard.] The Camelopard or 
Giraffe, a gen. of ruminant animals, fam. Cervide. The 
only known species, C. girafa, is a native of several parts 
of África, living in forests, and feeding on the leaves of 
trees. It has two straight horns, without branches, 
six inches long, covered with hair, truncated at the 
end, and tufted. The shoulders are of such a length as 
to render the fore part of the anima] much higher than 
the hind part. The neck is very long, the head slender 
and elegant, and the color of the body is a dusky whi 
with large rusty spots. It is mild and inoffensive, an 
in case of danger has recourse to flight for safety, but 
when obliged to stand on self-defence, it kicks its adver- 
sary.—(Astron.) A constellation added by Hevelius to 
the Northern Star groups. 

Cam'el's Hump, or Cam'el's Back, in Vermont, 
one of the highest peaks of the Green Mountains, at- 
taining an elevation of 4,188 ft. 

Camelton, (kdm'l-tün,) a village of Indiana, Perry co., 
about 63 m. from Evansville. 

Cameo, (kdm'e-o.) (Fin Arts.) A diminutive piece of 
sculpture prepared from chalcedony, onyx, and other 
precious stones having two strata or layers of different 
colors, the undermost of which is left to form the back- 
ground, the object to be represented being cut in the 
upper one. The art of cutting cameos is of great anti- 
quity, and was brought to perfection by the Greeks. 
The art of imitating cameos in shell has now attained 
to such perfection as to rival the delicacy and finish 
even of antique workmanship. 

Camera Lucida, (kim'e-ráh loo'se-ddh.) [L., light- 
chamber.) (Opt) A small instrument depending on 
internal reflection. It consists of a small ſour-sidec 
glass prism, and serves for taking an outline of an) 
object. The eye must be so held that you look with the 
upper half of the pupil into the prism, and with the 
lower half outside the prism at the pencil and paper on 
which the image seen in the prism appears to lie. 

Camera Obscura, (ób-skü'rüh.) [L., dark cham- 
ber.] (Opt.) It is, as its name implies, a closed space 
impervious to light. There is, however, a small aper- 
ture by which luminous rays enter. The ray, proceed- 
ing from external objects, and entering by this aper- 
ture, forms on the 
opposite side an im- 
age of the object in 
its natural colors, 
but of reduced di- 
mensions, and in an 
inverted pones 
Porta, the inventor 
of this instrument, 
found that by fixing 
& double convex 
lens in the aperture, 
and placing a white 
screen in the focus, 
the image was much 
brighter, and more 
definite. Fig. 123 
shows a kind of C. 
which is occasional- . 
ly erected in sum 
mer houses. In a SPF 
brass case, A, there 
is a triangular prism 
which acts both as 
condensing lens and 
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a meniscus lens, Hen rays from an exterior op. 

ct, after passing into the Prism, and Undergoing total 

reflection, form an image on a piece of Paper p on 

t.e table or focus, B. The & is now almost entire] y 

confined to photographie purposes, and the Shapes and 

forms are Varied according to the requirements of 
rat 


. . . , 
miles; Ç Jacksonborough — D. Va,a 8. co. ; area, 


op m; C. Campbej] Se, 
Campbetis Ville, (kilm!blevil, ) a locality in Giles co, 
Tennessee. This Place was the scene Of a Smart On, 
Noy 


or, fought, - 6, 1863, between Gen, Burnside's Union 
Camerino, m-a-rë'no,) & to of Central Italy, 5 corps and a Confederate force commanded b Long. 
m. 8.8, cona, Pop. 13,029 Street, in Which the latter Pulsed e los 
Cameron, im erin, A nsylvania, a N W. cen amounted to between 300 and 400 on both sides. 
tral 24 q. m.; C. Shi en; —A S. Y. (Ed m-pz,. ^e.) the a K pal Seaport-town 
a avr Texas, separated from exico by the Rio Grande. of Yucat , Central A rica, its W, Coast, 90 m 
4. abt. 3,000 8q. m.; C. Brownsyilje - S. W. of Merida; Lat 199 50^ N. 90° 33° Ww. It 
Cameroo (kdm-e-roonz ) a river of W. Afri in arbor is shallow, but it js the centre Of a large trado 
Upper Guinea, Which, aftor & S.W. course of uncertain in logwo „or peachy Wood," ang it 


am 
length, enters tho Bight of Biatra, near Lat. 40 N ton and Wax. Pop, 20,000 
99 40” s í 1 j 


Camperdown, Jann ber dann,) a vill on the N. 
$0a-coast of Holland, 22 m. from A 


Cameta, (Kal-nd La,) a Dopulons and flourishing town] ble for the great Victory won by the English under 


of Brazil, prov, Para, on the Tocanti 55 m. S. W. of 
Belem, Fop. of district, 25,000, * 
(k il’ 


turpentine, 
Camphor, (kam'fur.) [Ar. caphura.) ( Chem.) A White, 
Waxy, and &Ni-transparent Substance, crystallizing in 


mo. His existence is, however. held by some to 


peac 

of peculation, A. U. C. OM, he retired to Ardea, Where he 

Tesided till the Capture of Rome by the Ganls, Ha then 

returned, and in two battles Completely exterminated 
i rs, B.c 


Moens, Luiz py, (Cane ge,) the Ereatest of Portu- 


gueso poets, B. abt. 1524. After serving in an expedi- a plant of the 0. Lauraces, Which isa Dative of China 


and Japan, C. is used in Medicine, both internally 
and externally, as a temporary stimulant, It is fre- 


the grea 9n which hig fame rests. is quently employed in gout and rhenmati small 

from exile, he suffered s MH pwreck, and lost all his prop- doses, it ac 8 n anodyne and antispas ; in very 

erty excepting the manuscript of his epic. D.at Lisbon, arge doses, jt an irrita t poison It Eenera]ly 

in an hospita], 1580, reckoned an anaphrodisiac Form, CoH Os. 
Camomile, or Chamomile. ( Bot.) See ANTHEM. Cam * (Kan ho. b, A fortified town of 8, 
Lamp, (Amp.) [A. S., from J.. Campus, a field.) ( Ai.) Italy, C of p. of © name, 53 in of Nap] 

The residence of an army resting in tents; or the place 13,820, 

and ordor 9f tents for Soldiers jn tho field. Campo Formio, (-for’me-o, ) ^ small town of N, 


Italy, P. Friuli, 4 m. S. W. of Udine; Celebrated &s the 


mpazna d Koma, (mn h-de-ré'mak, ) 
[Anc. p» i Re scene ofa treaty of Peace entered into, Oct, 17, 1797, 
$ , d a. 


tum.) The Plain Surrounding ome, extend. 


ng along the W. coast from Civita Vecchia to Astura 


: i tween France and Austri 
And the Ponting Marshes, and inland to the Alban and mpus ! artius, Ud m'pit em drs [L. the 
Sabine hills, Rome being near its centre, Length, aht. field of Ma (R Hist.) A Xtensive eld or 
70 m.; greatest breadth, 40 m. Jt isan undulating T-| meadow along tho banks of the Tibe where the yonth 
gion, rising to 200 ít. aboy Sea, and Skirted on the} o ancient Rome Were trained to Warlike It 


Was so called 9n account of a templo that Stood on it, 

consecrated to the god Mars, The © M. Constitutes the 

Principal Part of the Modern City of Rome. 
Cam’-wood. [A Probable Contraction of 

word, | (Com.) A Material from Which a brilliant red 

Color is Obtained for the use of dyers, It is the Product 


from L, campus, u field.) (Mil) A Series of operation ofa leguminous tree growing in India, the Baphia ra. 
, 7 ists 


Carried on by an army in the field. A" usually last, 


Campana es, (Lam-nitn/ah-teez.) (Bot.) An all. of 
plants, Sub-class Fpüunons Leogens, Characterized by 


dichlamydeous wonopetalous flowers, and an embryo - of Nazareth, 


Can nan, (LANp or.) (Ane. Geng.) The ancient name 
of the Portion of Palestine which lay to the W. of the 
Jordan, It Included Philistia and Phonicia. 

Canaanites. (Ki nam itg, ) (Script) The descendante 


mpa'nia. See Terr, DI Lavoro, 
vampanile, (Kabul.) It., a bell-towar.) (Arch ) 
A be l-tower, frequently Standing detached fron the 
building to which it belongs, It is a Characteristic 
feature of Italian architecture. 
ampan üulneeos. (em hand. tee | ( Bat.) The Rell- 
OWer fam., an 0. of p'ants, all. Cm hunde. Character. 
ized bya valvate, regular, MOnOPe talons Corolla, an OVary 


Joshua. The Principal tribes of C. were the € : 
the JH irites > the Ciryushites ; the Jebusites ; the Amor. 
Wes; the Hittites ; a e Perii 
Canada, (DOMINION OF, ) ed n'a ag Ja fi Union of 
Provinces and Terri tories, comprising all the ish 
Sessions in N. America, ex 
land, lying between 55° 45/ and 1419 1 W. Lon., and 420 
and 77° N. Lat. It is bounded E. by the Atlantic Ocean, 
Davis's Strait, ang Baftin’s Bay; by 
Ocean, and Queen Charlotte 8 Sound ; N. by the Arctie 
Can; and S., S. E, and S.. by the U. States. Arca, 
3,330,162 59. m. Of this immense area, abt, 700,000 sq. m. 
D it ater, 


& naked Stigma. The typical gen, Campanula Consists 
of hardy, her Us, annual Plants, inhabiting the ten). 
Perate parts of the olg and of the New worlds, They 
have blue or white flowers, Often of considerable Size, 


Campan ulate, (Bot.) An epithet for the corolla, or 
calyx, when either js bell-shaped. 
Campbell, (edm?) * family name of the Scottish 
fA q.v 


mp'bell, ALEX ANDER. Seo DISCIPLES op Criss, 
Campbell, THomas, an English Poet, B. 1777. His W. i 
i í ] length, g and W., js abt. 3,800 m.; its Ereatest breadth, 
N. und S., abt. 2,200 m. The two Provinces of 
Canada are divided 


and Quebec (or 


j 
| 
i 


— 


dub dua A 
wet 
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ather by the line of the Ottawa river, which flows 
X. S. E. through the country till it falls into the St. 
Lawrence, above Montreal. The surfaceof C generally 
isa level plain, broken here and there by hills of no 
great elevation, The greater part of it is covered with 
virgin foresta, while the cultivated urea is, on the 
whole, admirably adapted to grain crops. Cis plenti- 
fully watered, having, besides ber rivers, inuutuerable 
small lakes within her limits. Besides the St. Law- 
renco and Ottawa, the principal streams are the Sague- 
Day, Mackenzie, Red, Kc. C. ia subject to climatic ex- 
tremea, the winters being ulmost proverbial tor their 
severity, while, on the other endl the summers are 
often intensely hot. Ail the grains, fruits, and vegeta- 
bles of the temperate zone are abundantly raised, and 
copper and iron ore is mined, though not on a scale 
commensurate with the mineral resources of the coun- 
ry. Maple-sugar is produced largely. aud ashes form 
a considerable item of export. Lumber, however, forms 
the great staple of commerce. The majority of the 
Oanadians of the lower p. are of French and Scottish 
origin; while, in Upper Canalla, the people are mainly 
of pure English descent, Native Indians still occupy 
dome portions of the country. Cities aad towns, The 
principal are Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa (C. of the Do- 
winion), Kingston, Toronto, London. Hanulton, Halifax, 
and St. John. C. is governed by a Rritish viceroy aud 
a privy council of 13 members, and the legisiative an- 
thority is vested in a parliament consisting of a senate 
and a house of commousa. The first consists of 80 life- 
members nominated by the Gov 4teneral, and of a like 
number elected by the people. The house of commons 
consists of 206 representatives, elected ford yours, ‘Lhe 
Dom. is divided into 12 military diats. The total militia 
bree numbers 600,000 men, of whom (on a peace foot- 
fig) about 40.000 are etfectives, All inhabs. between 
lhe ages of 18 to 60 are liable to serve, if called upon. 
[here is no State Church, and all religions enjoy the 
fullest. freedom; —in Lower (*, the Roman Catholics 
redominate: in the other prova, the Anglican and 

resbyterian Churches aro in the majority. Education 
is on a par with that of tho U. States. id. C. is 
taid to have been discovered by Cabot in 1497, but 
was first taken session of by the French under 
Jacques Cartier, i2 1.36, and called New France, In 
1754-60, during the war with France, ( was conquered 
by the British, to whom tho country was definitively 
ceded. in 1763, after an obstinate struggle, finished by 
the taking of Quebec by the British Gen. Wolfe, who, 
with the French N Montculm, was killed in tlie 
action. In 1812 C was the theatre of warlike opera- 
tions between the contending English and Americans. 
In 1867, the two sections, along with the outlying 
pu already mentioned, were confedlerated. into one 

EM PU union, under tho title of the Dominion of 


Gena dian, a river of the U. States, rises in the 
Guadalope range of mountains in New Mexico, and, 
after a S. E. course of 900 m., empties into the Arkansas 
river, 500 m. from the mouth of the latter. 

Canajoharie, (/5in-ih-jo-^ir e.) a town of Montgom- 
ery œ., New York, on tho Mohawk river, 52 m. W. N. W. 
of Albany. Pop. 4,258. 

Canal, (kah-n4l".) | Anartificial channol for water, 
formed for purposes of drainage, irrigation, or navigi- 
tion, but now usually employed to designate only such 
cuts as are intended for the passage of vessels, Canals 
date from a period long anterior to the Christian era, 
and wer» employed as a means of irrigation and com- 
munication by the Assyrians, Egyptians, and Hindoos s 
also by the Chinese, whose works of thi« kind aro said 
to be unrivalled in extent; one of them, tho hr 
C., having a length of about 1,000 m. For the most 
part, however, these early C. were of one uniform level, 
and hence exhibit no great skill or ingenuity; aud the 
moderns were content to follow the rudimentary efforts 
of the ancients in this way until the löth cent., when 
the invention of the Lock (. v.) — showing how ( "might 
be generally and advantageously used for inland navi- 
gation, in countries whose surface was irregulur— gavo 
a great impulse to this brauch of engineering. Since 
the introduction of railroads, canals have losta ereat 
deal of their importance. They ure, nevertheless, still 
used for transportation of heavy freighta, aud may be 
of much service for regular irrigation of dry lands, 
Many canals of great length have been constructed in 
this country. Other recent great canals are the Suez, 
the Baltic, the Manchester, and the Corinth Ship 
Canals. The Panama Canal, after costing vast suina, 
has been n abandoned, and a canal is now 

projected through Nicaraugua. 

Damale, ANTONIO, (kih-ndÀ lay) commonly called Cana- 
LSTTO, an an eminent painter of the Venetian school, b. 
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1097. His views of Venetian palaces, canals, &c.. though 
censured by some as mere mechanism, still command a 
high price. He is said to have been the first who used 
the camera-obscuri in panting. D. 1708. 

Canandaigua, (u-cinda'yicáh, u town of New Fork, 
C. of Ontario co, ona lake of same name, 29 m. S. E of 
Rochester, and Z3. W. by N of Albany. The LAKE 
of , has a leng? n of 15 miles, by a varying breadth of 
from 3 34, to li, iniles. It Les about 437 ft. above ths 
level of Lake Ontario, and it cmptics into Clyde river, 
& tributary of the Seneca. 

Cananore, (Aa'cn-or,) a seaport and military station 
of IIindostan, p. Malabar, 45 i. N. W. of Calicut. 

Canaris, CONSTANTINE, (kth-ei rit a Greek patriot, B. 
ubt. 1790. He served with distingtushed valor against 
the Turks in his country’s war of independence, and 
destroyed several Turkish vessels of war in the harbors 
of Scio and Tenedos, in 1522. In 18524, he won à naval 
victory over the enemy at Samoa, 

Canary-bird, (Au-nálPre.) (Zool.) The Carduelis c- 
marit, a beautitul yellow singing-bird, fam, Fringellidec, 
originally brought from tlie Canary Islands, where it is 
of green color. It was introduced into. Europe in the 
leth cent, and is now much bred in the U. States. 

Canary Islands, or lir Caxanirs, [supposed to be 
the Fortunate island: of tho ancicrts | à group in the N. 
Atlantic Ocean, belonging to Spain, 135 m. N. W. of 
Cape Bojador on the W. coast of Africa, and 600 F. W. 
ot Cadiz; between Z7? 40’ and 299 4u’ N. Lat.. and 139 
32 and 18° 20 W. Lon. They consist of 7 principal 
islands embracing an area of 3,256 sq. m., besides seve 
eral small detached ones. The pp. islands, Proceeding 
fron E. to W., are. Lunzarota, Fuerteventura, Gran 
Canarin, Tenerife, Gomera, Palma, and Hierro or Ferro, 
Tenerife is the most important of the group, and con- 
tains the chief town, Santa Cruz de Tener tle, which 
has a pop. of 9,500, and where the Spanish governor 
resides, These islands are of volcanic origin, and on 
Teneriffe is tho celebrated dak of Leyde or Teneriffe, 
1!,100 ft. above the level of the sea. Clim. Hot, but 
healthy. Sed. Fertile, producimg both tropical aud 
temperate grains und fruits in abundance, The (irie, 
which is largely exported, is made of half-ripe grapes, 
and rescinbles that ol Madeira. The €, fist discovered 
in 1550, were taken possession of by the French in 1400, 
Who were dispossessed by the Spaniards towards tho 
end of tho loch cent. Pop. 239,551, 

Canary-wood., (ol) 2 e PERSEA. 

Canaster, (IU tr.) | From Sp. canasta, a basket.] A 
kind of smoking-tobaceo, prepared from the dried aud 
coarsely triturated leaves of the plant; — ro called from 
a kind of rushen basket in which it is usually exporied 
from S, America. 

Cancale, (Kovk a seaport of France, on its W. 
coast, dep. lle-et-Vilaine, 9 m. E. of St. Malo. It is 
fainons for its oysters, Ip. 1,000, 

C€anccllate, (iw sl-lat.) (ot) Denoting leaves en- 
tirely venous, or without conneeting parenchyma, so 
that the whole leaf has the appearance of a suriace of 
Open net-work, 

Cancer, (kdn’er,) [L., a crab.] ( Med.) A disease chictly 
attacking the glands, consisting of a scirrhous tumor, 
terminating in un illconditionted and desp ulcer, gene 
erally attended by excruciating pain, When the can- 
chrous character of & tumor is once ascertained, its 
extirpation, when practicable, is the only chance of 
effectual relief. The large blue veins which ramity 
round a (of the breast were compared by old authors 
to the claws of a crab, Whence the name of this disease, 
= ( Astron) The (rah. The tourth sign of the Zodiac, 
which the sun enters about the 21st of dune, when he 
reaches his greatest N. declination, The first point of 
C. is 90° distant from tho first point of Aries, und is 
celled the Summer Scstice; The parallel circle through 
this point is called the Zropic af Cancer. 

Can’‘cer-plant. (Bot.) Sec PLANTAGO. 

€nun'cer-root., (Bot) Sec EPIPHEGUS. 

Cancrinite, (ini'rin-it.) (Win) A silicate ofalumina 
nud soda with carbonate of lime. 

Cancroid, (I/ rid) (From L. cancer, and Gr. eidos, 
form.] (Zot) Pertaining to, or resctublingz, a crab, — 
(C Alec.) A cancerous symptom. 

Candahar, %%% -H. jwdor E city of Afghanistan, 
200 11. S. W. of Cabul; Lat, 522 30 N., Lon; tu- 19" E. It 
is a largo and regularly built place, and carries on au 
extensive trado, C. was built in 1704, by Ahmed Shuh, 
who made it his capital, 

€Rnndelabrum, (Aia-del-@briim,) ( pl. CaNnELAnRA.]| 
[L., from candela, candle.] Originally, a candlestick 
among the ancients; afterwards, a support for a lamp. 
They were made of wood, metal, or marble, and were 
carved into a variety of elegant forma. A shaft, stand- 
iug on 3 short legs, was a colmon shape, Among the 
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Moderns, the term is generally a 

or candlestick with decorated branches. e JE ren, pes, 
Candia, or CRETE, (Kdn'de-ih, ) [4 ; An isla "nis, ( ue.) [L.] Ol.) A gen. o anids, in- 

situated at the entrance of the Gre . i wolf, »4nd the dog; distinguished 

longing to Turkey, bet. Lat. 34° 50’ and 35° 55^ N Lon. by the bost-orbita] Process of the frontal bone being very 


and 269 40’ E.; area, 3.200 8q. m. convex, and curving downwards, and by the Circular 
Í Pupil of the eye. Wolves “re crafty, ferocious, and 


greedy; feeding upon Whatever they can kill, and also 


dda 
Jupiter is said to ha a rt o Packs, and ‘are thus able to OYerpower animals whic h 
u the exercise of hunting d Wing the bc Singly the y could not Master, In newly settled distri ts, 
Climate is ve thy, the so l fertile, and the y Wolves often make great liavoc among sheep, Calves, and 
tion luxuriant; the mode Greek is the langua Other domestie animals, The most common i 


* 


erally spoken. The history of e begins wit 
m ythology, and Minos gave it laws, p. c. 1,300, 
Conqnered by the Romans, B.C. 67; w 
Venetians from the Marquis de Montserrat. 1204 ; 
Was Conquered by the Turks, 1669. In 1867, the Cr 
broke out in open revolt, seeking the annexation 
to Greece, but after resisting for more than one | 
tho forces of the Turkish 1 they hag to sul 
40,000, — 


States jg the 


Again to the Ottoman yoke, c 
Candia, its Capital, is a fortified city and Seaport, ou the 
i. ch 9 island. , 


Candle, (Kan dl.) [L. Candela.) A cylindrical body 
Wax, or tallow, surrounding & Wick, and used for givi 
C 0 al 7 ] 


ligh 50 now ma © of palm o Paraffine, a 
starie acid (or stearine), either pure or mixed with mar- 
Goric a- allow, permaceti, Stearic acid, and par 
affine @ n moulds, wax (7 Made b 


Pouring melted wax Over each Wick as jt hangs Over a 
n of Wax, unti] the requisite thickness as been ob. 
tained. It jg then rolled On & table until it acquires a 
Cylindrical shape. The Manufacture of C. was former] y 
very extensive, but it has lost much of its importance, 
chiefly jn this Country, since the introduction of gus 
and rock-oj], 
C2" dleberry.treg. (Bot.) Sea Myrica. 
Candiemas. (kdn'dl-mis ) [Candle and mass.) ( Eccl, 
: n 


tlie Roman Catholic C Murch, the Candles then blessed at 
the mass Are used in p ions and other Ceremonies 
ea 


Candolle, (aun AUGUSTIN PYRAMUS DE, an emi- 
nent botanist, of French extraction, p, in Geneva, 1778. 
In 1808, he Was appointed Professor of botany at Mont- 

e 


of natural history in his native city. D. 1841. His pp. 
Works are, Théorie Elémentaire de Botanique» Regni Vrge- 


est of all the fixed stars: and C. minor (the Lesser Dog) 
tahilis Systema Naturale ; and Z Organographie et la 
€ 


includes the star Procyon, 
nisteo, (Edin-is-te'6,) a vill. and twp. of Steuben co., 
New Fork, 37 m. W. N. W. of Corning, 9n à river of same 
name falling into the Tioga. Pop. 2.435. 
Canker, (king’kér,) [From L. cancer, a crab.) ( Med.) 
"TUM orig 


Candy, (kdn'de.) [From L. candidus, White.] In con- 
fectionery, a 8Weetmeat of sugar made by Melting and 
crystallizing it several times, — ( Com.) An East Indian 
Weight of 29 Inaunds, or 24:3 imp. bushels. 

Candy, (edu de,) an inland city of Ceylon, 80 m. EN 


9f Colom 0 famous for its numerous temp in one 8 not Uncommon n children's Asy lums, is the result of 
of which the fubled tooth of Buddha is Still Preserved unwholesome or insufficient food, and ig rather the 
me, (ki L. ] ss ommon commer. Symptom or the Consequence of disease than a disease 
cial name for the stems of varío grasses, palms, &¢ itself. It is cured by Constitutiopa] means, and a Strict 
— 4MBOO, (* B KE, Bambusa arundi ; C. Drag attention to dietand regimen — Fur.) A fungous eXcres- 
ON, a kind of Rattan cane; . GREAT Ry TAN, Calamus cence in the feet of horses, 
um; c ND RATTAN, Rhapis flabel formis; e» Can‘ker.wo. » 
MaLacca, the stem Calamus Scipion » used for mak (Zoo. ) See GEO ME 
E 


ing walking-sticks; C RATTAN, Culamus rotang; G RerEp A. 
Canna, (Kdn'na,) (Pot. 
A genus of plants, or- 


ris lki $ 
Canella, (kannella) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, (), Canel. 
lacer. The species C. alba furnishes a pale orange-colored 
rk, with an aromatic odor, which is used as a tonic, 
and also ag a Spice. It ig a tree native of tlie W. Indies, 
. An O. of Plants, all. Berberales, 

almost identica] With Or ACER, q. v. 
es venatiei. (du ve-nal'e-ge.) [L., the hunting 
Here (Ax. A Northern Constellation inventeq by 
Hevelius. Within its limits are Several very remark- 


nhooks, (ice oak) (Nant) Ropes having flat 
hooks at each end, Working in a Pulley, and used for 


Can icatti, (Hin. Edle, a town of Sici ly, 15 m. E. N. E. 
of Girgenti. Pop. 20,112, 

k nieula, (kán-1, ^^u-l4.,) (Ast.) See SiRIUS, 

Janie/ular Days. See Doa-p4vs. 

"nid, (Kn ede.) d cn. a dog.] (Zoin.) : 7 - - 
Dog fam., comprising igitigrade Carnivora without i] Used for Packing pur- Fig i25 — CANNA GIGANTEA. 
tractile Claws, and With all the feet apparently fonr- poses, — ( Zoi, ) See Exanp, 


ng an abundance of 
starch. T e tubers of 
other Species are eaten 
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Cann :4dn’ne,) a village of S. Italy ne Cosenza, 
$ m. Ww. of Barletta, near the site of the anc. city of 
same name, memorable for the great victory obtained 
there by Hannibal over the Roman army, 217 B. c. 
Cannel-coal, (kdn'nl.) [A corruption of candle-coal. 
Min.) A hard, opaque, inflammable, jet-black, fossi 
coal, which burns with a clear white flame, like that 
of a candle. When burning, it splits and crackles, with- 
out melting, and leaves 3 or 4 per cent. of ash. It is 
sufficiently solid to be cut and polished, and, like jet, 
is often made into trinketa. 
Cannelures, (kdn'nl-ürz) [Fr.] (Gun. Circular 
grooves formed in the cylindrical part of a cylindro- 
conoidal shot. 
Cannes, (kdhn’,) a seaport and fashionable bathing- 
resort of France, in dep. Var, on the N. coast of the 
Mediterranean, 25 m. E. of Draguignan. Napoleon I. 
landed near this place on his return from Elba in 1814. 


Pop. 9,61 . 
Cannibal, (Xifn'ne-bdl.) (Supposed to be derived from 
Cari a designation given by Columbus to the Caribs 
of the W. Indies, who were believed to be anthro- 
Marte A person who eats human flesh. Herodotus, 
the Greek historian, mentions the tribes of the Massa- 
tæ, the Padei of India, and the Issedones, as having 
n addicted to eating the bodies of their deceased 
kindred. In modern times, the known €. were the 
Battas, & people of Sumatra, first heard of through 
Marco Polo; and when America was discovered, it was 
found to prevail in it to a great extent. Cannibalism 
is now restricted, so far as known, to some of the Bra- 
zilian aborigines, the Tasmanian nomads, and several 
tribes of Equatorial Africa, particularly the Fans, of 
whom Du llu gives an odiously repulsive account. 
Canning, Gronaz, (kdn'ning,) an English statesman 
and orator, B. in London, 1770. He commenced his 
career at the bar, but being brought into the House of 
Commons by Mr. Pitt, he abandoned the law for politics. 
In Mr. Percival's administration, C. became Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, and largely contributed in 
that capacity to the overthrow of the plans of Napoleon. 
In 1816, he was appointed President of the Board of 
Control of Indian A and, in 1822, Foreign Secretary 
for the second time. On the death of the Earl of Liver- 
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extremity of the solid end; the trunnions, which pre 
ject at each side, and form an axis, on which it turns; 
the bere, or cylindrical cavity, which at present is not 
cast, but formed in the solid metal by a boring-ma- 
chine; and the chamber, which is a recess for the pow- 
der, formed at the end of the bore, and of smaller di- 
ameter. C. were originally made of longitudinal bars, 
bound with strong hoops; and this mode of manufac- 
ture has been in some instances revived. The earliest 
forms of phere oppent to have been the balia and 
catapulta of the Romans. The Normans also seem to 
have used contrivances of the kind for projecting 
arrows at the battle of Hastings. C. cannot, however, 
be said to have actually existed prior to the invention 
of gunpowder, which completely changed the science 
of war, In the 12th and 13th centuries, they are said 
to have been extensively used by both the Moors and 
Spaniards. In 1327, they were employed by Edward 
III. of England in his campaign against the Scots, and 
also nst the French at y,in 1346. Atthat early 
ph the projectiles they sent forth were of stone. 
he first piece of ordnance made for iron balls, dates 
from the reign of Charles VII, in 1440. In 1521, me- 
tallic C. were first cast in England, and took various 
fanciful names, as falconeta, culverins, alters, basilisks, 
dragons, &c. Mortars came into use at the siege of 
Naples by Charles VIII., 1435; howitzers, at the siege 
of Ath, 1697, and carronades were introduced about 
1779. Since the Crimean war, 1853-5, improvements in 
the construction of C. have, year by year, 80 pro 
as to have brought artillery, at the present day, toa 
state of absolute perfection as engines of destruction. 
In England, C. of various and most elaborate kinds 
have been introduced, such as the formidable guns 
known by the names of their inventors or improvers, — 
Armstrong, Mackay, Whitworth, Palliser, Fraser, &c. In 
the U. States, similar arms of the most powerful and 
effective-character bear the names of Dahlgren, Rodma 
and other eminent inventors. On the Continent o 
Europe, the Krupp steel gun has attained preéminence 
among heavy arms. Their superiority first came into 
notice during the Prusso-Austrian war of 1866, and 
they more maintained their N mee in the 
Franco-Prussiar campaign, 1870-71. They are formed 


T o 2. 
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; Fig. 126. — KRUPP'S BREECH-LOADING CAST-STEEL GUR. ; 


pool, C. became first minister of the crown, and dis- 
tinguished his govt. by the liberal tendencies of his 


home and foreign policy. D. 1827. . 
Cannon, (känna) From L. canna, a pipe made of 
reed.] (Ord.) A piece of ordnance, or a heavy metallic 


a gun- 
age. C.are made of iron, steel, or brass, and are 
of different sizes, carrying balls varying from 3 Ibs. in 
weight to several hundred. The explosive force being 
directed by the tube, balls and missiles are carried to 
pe distances with destructive power. Ina field of 
le Ere d EM Le q^ by horses P ME. 
2 en field-pieces, or flying-art 3 
The different parts of & C. are, the breech, or solid 
metal, from the bottom of the bore to the cascabel, or 
8 


gun for a battery, mounted on a carriage called 


of one piece of metal, have a rifled bore, and vary im 
weight and calibre. The largest of the kind used at 
the siege of Paris were 24-pounders, weighing each 
6,000 lbs., requiring a charge of from 414 to 5 ½ Ibs. of 
powder, and carrying a projectile weighing from 55 to 
60 Ibs. The heaviest „me. steel gun, one exhibited 
in the Paris Exposition, 1869, weighed 122,000 lbs., or, 
with its carriage and turn-table, nearly 90 tons; had 
a bore of 14 inches diameter, and carried a solid steel 
shot of 1,212 lbs. Of late years, C. of rifled-bore have 
come largely into favor, and have to a t extent su- 
pu the old smooth-bore, though it is stil) a de- 

ble point among artillerists which of the two 
classes is generally the better and moet effective one 
C. are commonly designated to their calibre: 
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thus, one whicn carries a 12 Ib. shot is termed a 12- 
org one of 100 lbs, a 100-pounder, and so on. 
g. 126 is a view of one of Krupp's ll-inch breech- 
loading steel guns, with self-acting casemate carriage, 
showing also the mode of charging the gun. — ( Games.) 
In Billiards, the act of striking two or more balls with 
the ball impelled by the cue; — otherwise called carom 
er 

Cannon, Disappearing. Cannon whose carriages 
are so constructed that they can be sunk out of sight 
and danger for loading and lifted acain for firing. 

Canoe, (kidh-noo’.) [Of Indian deriv.) A small boat, 
formed of the trunk of a tree, hollowed out by cutting 
or burning; and sometimes also of strips of bark fast- 
ened together. It is impelled by paddles instead of 
oars, and is used by uncivilized nations in both hemi- 
spheres. 

Canon, (kin'ün. [Fr., a rule.) (Ecc) The laws and 
ordinances of ecclesiastical councils, Also, the author- 
ized and received catalogue of the books of Scripture. — 
Also, a list or catalogue of the saints of the Roman 
Catholic Church. — Again, a dignitary in the cathe- 
dral and collegiate churches who, when he performs 
the duties of his office, is termed C. residentiary. — (Mus.) 
In modern music, a kind of perpetual fugue, in which 
the different parts, beginning one after another, repeat 
incessantly the same air. 

Cation, Canyon, (kin'yün.) Sp., a tube.] A term used 
in the countries beyond the Mississippi, and in Mexico, 
to denominate à deep chasm, gully, gorge, or ravine, 
bet. almost perpendicular banks or cliffs; as, the great 
Cañon of the Colorado. 

Canonical, (kin-ón'ik-lL) (Eccl. Pol.) Agreeably to 
the canons of a church; as, canonical hours, or hours 
prescribed by the canons for prayers. They are chictly 
observed in the Roman Catholic Church, and are called 
prime, terce, sert, und nones (the first, third, sixth, and 
ninth hours of the day); i.e. at 6, 9, 12, and 3 o'clock. 
In England, the C. H. are from 8 till 12 K u., before or 
after which marriage cannot legally be performed in a 
parish church. 

Canonization, MET (Eccl. Hist.) An act of 
the Roman Catholic Church, by which holy men de- 
ceased are enrolled in the catalogue or canon of saints, 
When it is proposed to canonize any person, a formal 
process is instituted, by which his merits or demerits 
are investigated. Hereupon the beatification of the per- 
son in question is pronounced by the Pope, and his €. 
follows upon the production of testimony to miracles 
5 at his tomb or by his remains, The day of 

is death is generally selected to be kept in his honor, 
and is inserted as such in the calendar. 

Canopus, (kah-nd'piis.) (Ad.) A star of the first mag- 
nitude in the constel. Argo. It is, after Sirius, the 
brightest star in the heaveus. 

Canopy. (kin'o-pe.) [Gr. kónópeion, literally, a mos- 
quito-curtain.] (Arch.) An ornamented 
projection over doors, windows, &c.; a 
covering over niches (Fig. 127), tombs, 
a seat of state, &c. 

Canosa, (IIA-nó'zdA.) [ Anc. Canusium.) 
A town of S. Italy, prov. Bari, 15 m. 
S. W. of Barletta, was anciently one of 
the most considerable cities of Italy, 
and reached its acme of prosperity un- 
der the emperor Trajan. Pop. 14,601. 

Canova, (Lih-nó'vah) ANTONIO, one 
of the greatest of Italian sculptors, n. 
at Possagno, in Venetia, 1757. Among 
his more celebrated works are, the 
Venus and Adonis, Cupid and Psyche, 
Mary Magdalen, &c. The ruling char- 
acteristic of his style is sentiment — 
sometimes, indeed, bordering on senti- 
mentality. D. 1822. 

Canoxinite, (kan-ndks’in-it.) (Min) 
A silicate of alumina and soda, mixed 
with carbonate of lime. 

Canrobert, (kón-ro-bair,;) FRANÇOIS 
CERTAIN, marshal of France, B. 1809. 
Entering the army as a private, he rose 
rapidly in his profession, and won com- 
mission rank in Africa. On the out- 
break of the Crimean war, he received 
command of the first division, and dis- 
tinguished himself at Alma. Succeed- 
ing St. Arnaud jn the chief command 
of the French, he led them into the 
thickest of the battle at Inkerman, 
where he had a horse killed under him. 
In 1859, while in command of the 3d 
corps, he participated in the battles of 
Magenta and Solferino, and was created a marsbal of 
France in 1856. 
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Canso, Cape.) (kăn’so,) the E. extremity of Nova 
Scotia, and the S. limit of the entrance to Chebuctc 
Bay; Lat. 45? 17“ N., Lon. 61° W.— STRAIT, or Gut, or C, 
a passage 17 m. long, by about 214 broad, connecting 
Chebucto Bay with the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and sc 
8 an island of Cape Breton. 

Cant, (Ant.) [From Ger. kanten.) (Arch.) A term ex- 
pressing the position of any piece of timber not stand- 
ing square.—(Naut.) A prop of wood fastened to a 
ship's deck to support a bulkhead 

Cantabile, (kin-tab'e-le.) |It., from L. canto, Ising. 
(Mus.) A term applied to movements intended to be 
performed in a graceful and melodious style. When 
marking the beginning of a piece, ( signifies that it is 
to be played rather slow than quick. 

Cantabri, (kin-ti'bre.) (Anc. Hist.) A tribe anciently 
inhabiting the N. of Spain, and the last people in that 
country to submit to the Roman conquest, B. c. 25. The 
present Basques are supposed to be their descendants. 

Cantabrian (Idu-ta bre-à») Mountains, in Spain, 
the W. prolongation of the Pyrenees, réaching to Cape 
Finisterre, and attaining a maximum elevation of 
10,000 ft. 

€antacuzenus, (kin'dh-kü-ré'mnüs,) JOHANNES, an 
emperor of Constantinople, of superior talents, B. abt. 
1300. He was proclaimed emperor in 1342, and, after 
an unquiet reign of 11 years, abdicated in 1253, and re- 
tired to a monastery. 

Cantal, (Cane, an inland and mountainous dep. of 
France, between Lat. 44^ 37' and 45° 26’ N., Lon. 2° 5’ 
and 3° 14' E. C. Aurillac. Pop. 264,575. 

Cantaliver, (ki»w'te-L-vr. [From cant and lever.] 
(Arch.) A kind of bracket, used to support cornices, 
balconies, &c., and usually of considerable projection, 

Cantaloupe. (Hot.) See Cucumis. 

Cantar, (/¢n'tdr,) in Greece, a weight correspondin 
to 123-20 fbs. avoirdupois; in Turkey, to 44 okes, or 1: 
fbs. avoirdupois. 

Cantata, (U.) [From It. cantare, to sing.) (Aus.) 
A song, or other musical composition, mixed with 
recitative, airs, and diferent movements, chiefiy in- 
tended for a solo voice, with an instrumental accom- 
paniment. 

Canteen, (kän-twen’.) [Fr. cantine.) (Mil) A place 
in barracks or an encampment where provisions, 
liquor, Åc., are sold.—A lso, a semi-cylindrical tin-case 
strapped over a soldier's knapsack, to carry his cooked 
victuals in. 

Canterbury. (kdn'tr-bér-re,) an ancient city, and the 
metropolitan see of England, co. Kent, 53 m. S.E. by 
E.of London. 1t is famous for its magnificent cathe- 
dral, built in 1184, and standing on the site of the first 
Christian church in Britain, founded by St. Augustine. 
Pop. 25,456. 


| Cantharida, (kan-thdr'e-de.) (ZoXl.) A fam. of coleop- 


terous insects, which are mainly soft, have the head 
broad, antennz long, wing-covers soft, and more or 
less bent downward, and feign death when alarmed. 
Cantharis vesicutoria, the Spanish Fly, or Blister Beetle 
(Fig. 128), so 
well known for 
its medicinal 
uses, is abt. 34 
of an inch in 
length, and of 
a beautiful me- 
tallic gold- 
green color. It 
is abundant in 
Spain and Italy, Fig. 128. 

where they fre- — SPANISH FLY, OF BLISTERING BEETLE. 
quent ash-trees, 

and feed upon its leaves. The Spanish fly is exten- 
sively used for raising blisters. Taken internally, it ie 
a most energetic acrid poison. In their first form the 
larvae of the C, called Meloidw, are very small active 
parasites, infesting bees. See CANTHARIDINE, * 

Cantharidine. (Chem.) The active principle of the 
Spanish fly, Cantharis vesicatoria, which forms colorless 
right-angled tour-sided prisms, which melt at 392°, 
and volatilize below that temperature, evolving white 
vapors, which are intensely irritating to the eyes and 
throat. It dissolves readily in alcohol, and has the 
vesiccating power af the Spanish fly in a very high de- 
gree. Form. C5 111202. 

Canticles, (kin’te-klz.) [From L. centiculum, a little 
song] (Script.) The Sona. The Solomon’s Song, or 
Song of Songs, a canonical book of the Bible, supposed 
by some to be a marriage-song written by Solomon, 
and must be explained by compositions of a similar 
nature in Eastern countries. Other writers consider 
it to be a series of sacred jdyls, each distinct and inde 
pendent of the other. It was forbidden to be read be 
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fere a mature age by the Jews and early Christians, 
lest it should be misunderstood. 

Cantilena, (kdn-te-ld‘nah.) [L., a song.] (Mus) The 
treble melody, or upper part of any composition. 

Canto, (kin'to. |It,asong.] (Poet.) A part or divi- 
sion of a a de e ag with what in prose is 
termed a — (Mus.) The first treble, or highest 
vocal t of a composition. 

Can'to-fer/mo. |it, firm song.) (Mus.) The subject 
or theme of any counterpoint, whether plain or figured. 

Canton, (ki»'ton) Fr.] (Geog.) A small division of 
territory, constituting a district, state, or govt., as in 
the Swiss cantons. In France, the term is given to a 
small subdivision of a dept.—(Her.) A small square 
separated from the rest of a coat. A shield is said to 
be cantoned when two lines proceeding from the top or 
sides meet each other at right angles. 

Denton, (kin'tón,) a maritime city of China, C. p. of 
Q -tong, 1,200 m. S. by W. of Pekin; Lat. 2 9’ 
10" N., Lon. 113° 14’ 30" E. This is a large, tolerably 
well-built, and densely populated city, quadrangular 
in form, and with a small space, separated from the na- 
tive quarters, allotted to foreign residents, The com- 
merce of C. is the most extensive of any city of Asia, 
excepting only Caicutta, and nearly all the foreign 
powers ve their 
representatives here 
in the interests of 
trade. Canton was 
the first port in the 
Celestial empire 
opened to Euro- 

The foreign 
trade is almost 
wholly in the hands 
of the English and 
Americans, and the 
latter people have 
established a line of 
steamers between C. 
and San Francisco. & 


(Pearl 
River"), is the lower 


N of the Pe- 
iang, and is na vi- 
le ſor 300 miles. 


Ex name of Bocca Pig, 129, - cANTONESE MILKMAN. 


gris. 

Can ton, in Zilinois, a village of Canton township, Ful- 
ton county, 70 m. N.N.W. of Springfield.—In Missouri, 
a vil of Lewis county, on the Mississippi river. 
—in New York, a village, C. of St. Lawrence county, 
on Grass river, 20 m. E.S.E. of Ogdensburg.—In Ohio, 
a manufacturing town, capital of Stark county, on the 
Nimishilen creek, 118 miles north-east of the city of 
Columbus, 

Can'tonite. 
curs.) (Min.) 
lizing in cubes. 

Cantonment, (kdn-toon’mént.) [From canton. 
Troops billeted into different quarters or 
are said to go into cantonments. 

Cantù, Czsanz, (xda to,) an eminent Italian historian, 
B. near Milan, 1505. He has published: History of 
Jtaliam Literature (1851); History of the Last Hundred 
Years (1853), &c.; but his greatest work is his Universal 
History (Storia Universale, 20 vols. 1837-42), which has 
been translated into English and French. 

Danute, (the Great. (kidn'yiit ) [Dan. knud or knut. 
The 2d king of Denmark of that name. Proclaim 
king by the es in 1014, he completed the conquest of 

nd begun by his father Sweyn, 1017, He was a 
just and beneficent prince, and one who gained both the 
affections of his subjects and the esteem of foreigners. 


D. 1036. 

Canvas, (Lin'dis.) r. canevas, from L. cannebis, 
hemp.] A coarse, unbleached kind of cloth made of 
hemp or flax. Of C. there are several kinds: as, that 
worked regularly in little squares as a groundwork for 
tapestry, &c.; that which is called buckram; the cloth 
used by painters, called ticking; that employed for sails 
of ships, tents, &c. 

Can vas-back. (Zoj) The Aythya vallisneria, a spe- 
cies of sea-duck, fam. Anatide, inhabiting N. America. 
It is 20 inches long, and the wings abt. 9 inches; head 
and neck chestnut, body white, wing-covers gray 
spotted. When in condition it weighs 3 pounds, 
aud is held in such estimation as to be regarded by 
many as the most delicious of ali water-fowl. It arrives 
ín the U. States, from the North, iu October. 


rom Canton Mine, Ga., where it oc- 
variety of sulphide of copper, crystal- 


( Mil.) 
ivisious 
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Canzone, (kdn-z/ne.) [It.,a song.] (Aus.) A song or 
air in two or three parts, with passages of fugue and 
imitation. —(Z4.) A kind of lyric poem, in Italian, te 
which music may be adapted in the style of a cantata. 

Caoutchoug, (ká-oot'chouk,) commonly called INDIA 
RUBBER, or ELastic GUM. (Chem.) A highly elastic sub- 
stance, obtained from tke milky sap of the Siphonia 
Líustica, and other arboraceous plants. It is colorless 
and almost transparent in the pure state, but as ordi- 
narily met with it varies from yeilowish-brown to black. 
It is a non-conductor of electricity. Its composition is 
not definitely known; it is, nevertheless, a hydrocarbon. 
From its softness, impermeability to water, &c., it is 
used in the manufacture of many articles. It is easily 
dissolved by purified naphtha obtained from coal-tar, 
which does not change its properties, and the solution 
has been most extensively employed to give a thin 
covering to cloth, so as to render it impervious to mois- 
ture. It is also used for over-shoes, and, when dissolved 
in oil, forms a flexible varnish. C. is principally ob- 
tained from S. America, whence it is usually imported 
in the form of pear-shaped bottles, which are tormed 
by allowing the juice to flow from the tree over a mould 
of clay, then drying by exposure to the sun or to the 
smoke of vejern d fuel, after which the clay in the inside 
is moistened with water and picked out. — Vulcanized 
India-rubber. In its ordinary state, India-rubber be- 
comes rigid by cold, and soft by beat; hence it loses its 
value in hot or cold countries; but when combined with 
a little sulphur, at a temperature of 320° F. (this pro- 
cess, invented in this country by Mr. Goodyear, being 
termed vulcanization), it becomes highly elastic; it is 
not affected by the most intense cold, nor by a tem- 
perature less than that which is sufficient to char it ; 
moisture, however long continued, seems to produce 
no action upon it; and it is unaflected by any of the 
ordinary solvents, such as grease, oils, ether, turpen- 
tine, naphtha, or acid solutions. In this state it is 
very largely employed in the arts. Subjected to a 
higher degree of heat, and for a longer time, it is con- 
verted into Hard India-rubber, Ebonite, or Vulcanite, and 
in this condition it can be employed in the place of 
bone and wood for a great number of articles, such as 
knife-handles, combs, cups, and boxes. India-rubber, 
is by no means rare in the vegetable kingdom, being 
found in the vegetable juices of the poppy (and hence 
in opium), of the lettuce, of the euphorbium and 
asclepia genera, 

Caoutchouc Mineral. ( Min.) An elastic bitumin- 
ous mineral, resembling India-rubber in its physical 
properties. It has been found in bituminous limestond 
at Woodbury, Conn. 

Cap, (Adp.) [From L. caput, the head.] A part of dress 
made to cover the head. The use of caps and hats is 
referred to the year 1449, the first seen in Europe being 
at the entry of Charles VII. into Rouen; from that time 
they began to take the place of hoods or chaperons. 
—(Arch.) The uppermost of any assemblage of princi- 
pal or subordinate parts. Also, the mouldings which 
form the head of a pier or eber, Ship ng) A 
square piece of timber which is placed over the head of 
& mast, to secure it to the lower part of the spar next 
above it. — (Lot.) The peus, or top of a fungus, gen- 
erally bonnet-shaped. —( Her.) Cap of Maintenance. Ihe 
cap of state carried before the English monarchs at the 
ceremony of coronation. — Cup-d-pie, from head to foot. 

Capacity, (Cd. L. capacitas] In a general 
sense, the power of containing or holding. — ( Geom.) 
The solid contents of a body. —(Chem.) That quality of 
bodies by which, according to some theorists, they ab- 
sorb and contain heat, which was considered by them 
an imponderable fluid. 

Caparisoned, (kah-pdr'e-ztind.) [From Sp. caparazon, 
a cover.] (Her. Denoting the figure of à war-horse 
clothed and equipped for the field. 

Cape, (kàp.) [From L. caput, head.] (Geog.) The ex- 
tremity of a portion of land projecting into the sea be- 
yond the general line of shore. 

ADS Ann, (kip-,)the E. extremity of Essex co., Massa- 
chusetts, 31 m. N. E. by E. of Boston; Lat. 42° 38’ 15" N., 
Lon. 70° W 42" W. 

Cape Bonavista, (bó'nah-vis'tah,) the S. E. point of a 
bay of same name, on tlie E. coast of Newfoundland. 
Cape Breton, (An,) a large island of N. America, 
belonging to Canada, and separated from the N. limit 
of Nova Scotia, (of which prov. it forms an integral 
part,) by a navigable channel. It forms the SE. boun- 
dary of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and has many good 
harbors, that of Sydney (the C.) on the E. being ae- 
counted the best. Area, abt. 4,000 sq. m. C. B. lies bet. 
Lat. 45° 27’ and 47° 4' N., and Lon. 59° 45’ and 619 38 
W. Its climate and vegetable products are much the 
same as those of Canada. C. B. was colonized by the 
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French in 17 12, and seized by the English in 1745. Pop. 
0,000. 

tape Canaveral, (bin-dr'e-rl],) on the E. coast of 

lorie, 135 in. S. E ot St. Augustine. 

Cape Charles, on the N. coust of Labrador, nt the en- 
trance of Belleisle Strait; Lat. 52? 15' N., Lon. 55° zu' W. 
— A headland of Firginia, in Northampton co., 25 m. 
N. N. E. of Norfolk. 

Cape Clear, a bold headland on the S. W. coast of Ire- 
land, co. Cork, being the first point of land sighted by 
vessels from the S. and W. coming up St. George's 
Channel. 

Cape Cod, a peninsula forming the S.E. point of 

assachusetts, Barnstable co. andenclosing a bay of sume 
name on the E. and W. Length, about 65 m.; breadth, 
varying from 1 to 20. 
Cape Colony. See (ips or Goon Hover. 
Ca Comorin, rin.) the most S. point of 
indostan, lying so low as to be scarcely perceptible at 
a distance of trom 12 tu lu m.; Lat. e" 5“ N., Lon. 770 
37 E. 

Cape Conception, the S.W. extremity of Santa 
Barbara co., ifornia ; Lat. 349 26' N., Lou. abt. 120? 
25' W. 

Cape Corrientes, (kor- reen ter, on the S. W. coast 
of Mexico; Lat. 2u9 22’ N., Lon. 105? 35’ W. — Another, 
on the S. coast of Cuba; Lat. 19° 47' N., Lon. 77° 42' W. 

Cape Disappointment, near the entrance of 
Columbia River, Washington Ter.; Lat. 10? 12’ N., Lon. 
124° 15' W. 

Cape Elisabeth, a headland of Maine, 6 m. S. by E. 
of Portland; Lat. 439 33 36“ N., Lon. Tu? IV 56" W. 
Cape Fear, in & Ciolina, forms the S. point of Sunth's 

Island; Lat. 339 487 N., Lon. 770 377 W. 

Cape Fear River. in N. ('arcléns, formed by the 
junction of the Haw and Deep rivers, empties into the 
Atlantic, by two channels, near Lat. 38° 9557 N., Lou. 
189 5' W. It is navigable for steamboats to Fayetteville, 
120 m. from its embouchure. 

Ca Finistère, (u- ujr.) the most W. headland 
of France, in dep. Finistere; Lat. 49° 20 N., Lon. 49 40’ W. 

Cape Finisterre, (/i, -r, the most W. promon- 
tory of Spain, coast of Galicia; Lat. 427 54“ N., Lon. 9? 
16“ W. 

Cape Flat ter y. a high headland of Lewis co., Wash- 
ington bounded on the W. by the Strait of Juan 
de Fuca, and on the S. W. by the Pacilic Ocean; Lat. 
48° 45’ N., Lon. 1249 W W. 

vane Florida, the E. point of Key Biscayno, Florida, 
330 m. S. by E. of St. Augustine. 

Cape Girardenu. (eri, ) un E. &. E. co. of Mis- 
souri, b. on tlie Mississippi River. Area, 810 sq. m. C. 
Jackson, Zop. 17,020. — A village in the above co., on 
the Mississippi River; pop. 3,555. 

Cape Guardafui, (gedr-dah-fwe,) the most E. point 
of Africa, at the entrance to the Strait of Bab-el-Mau- 
deb; Lat. 11? 50’ N., Lon. 51? Zu’ E. 

Ca Hatteras, (hCtt^r-is.) 120 m. S. by E. of Cape 

enry, on the E. coast of N. Curolina ; Lat. 39? 14 N., 
Lon. 75° 5' 30" W. 

Cape Hay tien, (hat’she-cn,) a seaport on the N. coast 
of Hayti, W. Indies. It is esteemed the best harbor in 
the island. Pep. 10,000, 

Cape Henlopen, (^7n-/ó'pen.) on the E. coast of 
Delaware, on the S. W. of the entrance to Delaware Bay, 
13 m. S. S W. of Cape May. 

Cape Hen'ry, at tlie S. entrance to Chesapeake Bay, 
on the N. E. coast of Viryiuia, 12 in. S. by W. of Cape 
Charles. 

Cape Horn, the most S. point of an island of same 
name, one of the Tierra del Fuego group, but long re- 
garded as being the S. extremity of the mainland of 8. 
America; Lat. (according to Malespina) 5% 55“ 30” S., 
Lon. 67? 21' 15" W. It usually has been supposed that 
the doubling of this cape is attended with almost cer- 
tain dangers ; this, however, is an exaggeration, since, 
in the summer seasons, ships may round it without 
difficulty. 

cape Island City. (-i'land.) a fashionable watering- 
place of New Jersey, on Cupe Island, Cape May co., 110 
m. S. S. E. of Philadelphia. "op. S00. 

Cape La Hogue, (lal-hoy’.) on the E. side of the 
peninsula of Cottentin, dep. Manche, France, jutting 
into the English Channel. The French were defeated 
off this point by the united Euglish and Dutch tleets 
in 1692. 

Capella, (kah-pél'ldh.) [I., a kid.] (Auf.) A star of 
the first magnitude inthe constellation of the Cliarioteer. 

Cape Look out, on the E. coast of JV. Carolina, 85 m. 
gv. of Cape Hatterus ; Lat. H° 37“ N., Lon. 169 337 W. 

Cape May, a headland of New Jersey, forming its S. 
extremity, at the entrance to Delaware Bay ; Lat. 380 %“ 
48” N., Lon. 74° 58’ 30" W.— A B. co. of the same State, 
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b. E. by the Atlantic, and W. by Delaware Bay; 
aren, 265 sq.m. The greater portion of its surface is 
intersected by salt lagoons. C. Cape May Court-Houre. 


Pop. 8,524. 
Cape Neddock, d du x,) a headland of Maine, 36 
m. S. W. of Portland; Lat. 439 10’ N., Lon. 70? 35' W. 
Cape North, the northernmost point of Europe, at 
the N. end of the island of Mageròe, Norway, 1,200 ft. 

above the level of the sea; Lat. 71° 10^ N., Lon. 259 46' K. 

Cape of Good Hope, a celebrated heudlnnd near 
the S. W. point of the continent of Africa; Lat. 32 28 
40" K., Lon. 159. 32' 22" E. It was discovered in 1486 
by Bartolommeo de Diaz, a Portuguese navigator, who, 
from the tempestuous weather he met with in its 
Vicinity, gave it the name of Cape of Stornis: King 
John II. of Portugal atterwards changed? it to that of 
“Good Hope” (Cubo di Buena Esperanza). It was first 
doubled by Vasco di Gama in 1497. —Corox v or C. or G. 
II., more generally called CAPE Coroxy, an extensive 
territory belonging to Great Britain, comprising the 
greatey. portion of the 8, African continent S. of Lut. 
299 WY, and between Lon. 179 and 270 30’ E. It ie 
bounded N. by the Gariep or Orange River, N. E. by the 
Basuto Territory, and E. by Cuaflraria. Arra. 183,286 
sq. m., with a coastline of 1,150 m., indented by St. He- 
Jena, Saldanha, and Table bays, W., and Plattenburg, 
Simon's, und Algoa bays, E. Surf. The entire coune 
try consists of 3 elevated plateaux intersected by 3 great 
meuntain-chains, between two of which is what is 
called the Great Narroo, a desert plain nearly 500 my 
long by 100 broad. The prin. rivers are the Orange 
Great Fish River, Elephant, &c., and their aftluents, 
Saldanha Bay ix by far the best harbor on the coast. 
Minerals are known variously to exist, but have been 
hitherto little mined. Some gold has been found, to- 
gether with diamonds and other precious stones, Tad. 
Fruita, tobacco, wool, &c. Slieep-farming is the staple 
industry of the country. Chief terns, Cape Town (the 
cape), Grahamstown, Zwellendam. Inh. ‘the aborigi- 
hes consist of Hottentots and Caftres; the colonists are 
chiefly English, Dutch, and French. C. C.is governed 
by an English viceroy, and is an important British 
military and naval station, being considered the key to 
the Indian Ocean. In 1650, the cape was colonized by 
the Dutch, from whom it was taken by the English in 
1195, and finally ceded to them in 1515. Zop. 560,158. 

Cape Prince of Wales, the most N.W. point of N. 
America, in Behring'x Sea, forming an abrupt promon- 
tory at a considerable height above the sea; Lat. 65° 
30° A" N., Lon. 1677 59 10" MW. 

Caper, Ar.) (Fr. capre.) (Bot.) See Carragis. 

Capercailzie, (ka'pr-kalze) (Zoól.) Sce TETRAONIDR, 

Ca per-satee, (C8) (Cookery.) A sauce of melted 
butter favored with pickled capers, usually served with 
boiled mutton. 

Cape Romain, (ro-min’.) a low point of land, in & 
( Hroliun, 37 m. NE of Charleston. 

Cape Sable, %% eth most S. point of the mainland 
of Florida, guarded by Fort Poinsett; Lat. 249 50' N., 
Lon. 819 15' W.— Also, the SE. extremity of Nova 
Scotia is so called; Lat. 43° 20' N., Lon. 819 15' W. 

Cape Saint Lucas, (/i/kas,) the S. extremity of the 
peninsula of Lower (uliſoruin; Lat. 229 44’ N., Lon. 109° 
Sr W. 

Cape Saint Ma'ry. between St. Mary's Bay and 
Placentia, S. coast of Newfoundland; Lat. 46° 50’ N., 
Lon. 54? 15' W. 

| Cape San Antonio, (dn-to'ne-o,) the W. point of the 
island of Cuba; Lat. 21° 51' 5" N.. Lon. 849 57“ 2" W. 

Cape San Blas, (bids) in Florida, 125 m. S. E. of Pen- 
sacola, with a revolving light 65 ft. above the level of 
the sea; Lat. 2909 39’ N., Lon. 850 21' W. 

Capet, (ki'pà,) Hugues, founder of the 3d, or Capetiun 
dynasty of French monarchs. As Count of Puris, he. 
on the death of Louis V., last of the Carlovingians, 
usurped the throne, in possession of which be was con- 
firmed by a confederacy of nobles. D. abt. A. D. 996, — 
The race of C. has given 118 sovereigns to Europe, viz., 
36 kings to France, 22 to Portugal, 5 tu Spain, 11 to 
Naples and Sicily, 3 to Hungury, and 3 to Navarre; 3 
emperors to the East; 17 dukes to Burgundy, 13 to Brit- 
tany, 2 to Lorraine, and 4 to Parma. 

Cape Town, a seaport of S. Africa, and C. of Cape 
Colony, on its S. W. coast. at the foot of Table Mountain, 
on the S. shore of Table Bay, is situate in Lat. 239 55’ 
56" S., Lon. 189 1' E. It is a well-built and pleasant 
town, and one strongly fortified. Its harbor is good 
and well sheltered. 4%. 20,082. 

Cape Verd. (“Green Cape.”) the westernmost promon- 
tory of the W. coast of Africa, between the Gambia and 
Senegal rivers ; Lat. 140 43’ N., Lon. 170 34’ W. 

Cape Verd Islands. [Pg. lihas Verdes.) A group 
belonging to Portugal, in the N. Atlantic Ocean, lying 
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between Lat. 14° 20’ and 17° 20’ N., and 22° 20’ and 25° 
30' W. Lon., about 370 m. W. of Cape Verd on the W. 
coast of Africa. The name is derived from the immense 
masses of green sea-weed found floating in the surround- 
ing sea. The group consists of 14 islands, 7 of which 
are peopled, and the whole form an area of about 1,790 
sq. m. They are of volcanic origin, precipitous, and com- 
paratively sterile; water being a frequent want. The 
prin. harbors are Porto Grande, and Porto Praya. The 
inhabs. are a mixed race of Portuguese and negroes. 
The islands were discovered and colonized by the Portu- 
in 1450. op. 67,347. 

Capias, (ka'pe-ís.) [L., you are to take.] (Law.) Cer- 
tain writs are so called, by one of which, the C. ad 
respondendum, à party is arrested at the commencement 
of a suit if there is ground for supposing that he is 
about to abscond. Another is the C. ad satisfaciendum, 
(called briefly Ca. Sa.), a writ of execution by which 
the sheriff is commanded to take the body of the de- 
fendant in satisfaction. 

Capillaire, (kip-il-lair'.) [Fr., from L. capillario.] A 
simple kind of syrup, flavored with orange-flower water: 
— so called from the mucilaginous syrup of the old phar- 
maco poeias, obtained from the Adiantum capillus veneris. 
Capillary, (kip-il-là're) [From L. capillus, a nee 

Generally, an epithet applied to things on account o 

their hair-like fineness.—(Anat.) The capillaries, or 
capillary vessels, are the smallest and extreme parts of 
the ramifications of the veins and arteries. They vary 
in size from to ihn of an inch in diameter, 
being smallest in the brain and largest in the bones. 
In them occurs the carbonization of the blood, and the 
production of animal heat, and they also secrete the 
bile, sweat, and urine. — Capillary Attraction, or Capil- 
larity. ( Phy.) The name given to phenomena which are 
very various, but may be all referred to the mutual at- 
traction of the liquid molecules for each other, and to 
the attraction between these molecules and solid bodies. 
For instance, when a body is placed in a liquid which 
wets it, for example a glass rod in water, the liquid, as 
if not subject to the laws of gravitation, is raised up- 
wards against the sides of the solid, and its surface, in- 
stead of being horizontal, becomes slightly concave. 


Fig. 130. 


If, on the contrary, the solid is one which is not mois- 
tened by the liquid, as glass by mercury, the liquid is 
depressed against the sides of a solid, and assumes a 
convex shape. These phenomena are much more appar- 
ent when a tube of «mall diameter is placed in a liquid. 
And according as the tubes are or are not moistened by 
the liquid, an ascent ora depression of the liquid is 
produced, which is greater in proportion as the diam- 
eter is less (Fig. 130). 
Capital, (kdp’e-tdl.) [L. capitalis, important, from ca- 
put, the head.] (Com.) The fund or stock, money or 
oods, of a merchant, manufacturer, &c., or of a trad- 
ing company. —(Arch.) The uppermost part of a col- 
umn or pilaster ( Fig. 131), 
serving as the head or 
crowning, and placed im- 
mediately over the shaft, 
and under the entabla- 
ture. — ( Geog.) The me- 
tropolis, or chief city or 
town of an empire, king- 
dom, state, prov., or co. 
—( Print.) Capital letters, 
or capitals, are those let- 
ters of a size larger than 
those in the body of the 
e,and which serve to 
ead conspicuously a par- 
agraph or sentence. They "T 
consist of large capitals, Fig. 131. ; 
thus, A B C; or smali, ROMAN CAPITAL, A. D. 1150. 
an, A BC. 
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Capital Punishment. (Crim. Law.) The extreme 


nalty of the law, by which a criminal's life is taken. 
becrimes punishable by death are generally restricted 
im the United States to treason and murder. Hanging 
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and beheading are now, for the most part, the modes 
of executing C. P. in the several states of Europe and 
America, with the exception of Spain, where the death 
of the culprit is instantaneously caused by the Garrote. 
In the U. States, England, Scotland, and Ireland, the 
convict is hanged; while in France he is decapitated 
by the Guillotine. In most of the German states, be- 
heading is the mode of execution adopted; but in Aus- 
tria, criminals convicted of capital offences are hanged. 
Notwithstanding the practice of the world from the re- 
motest times down to the present day, C. P. has fre- 
uently been reprobated by philosophers and philan- 
thropists, who have even gone so far as to deny the 
right so to punish to any earthly power. On this sub- 
ject, the following works may be consulted: Basil Mon- 
1 On the Punishment of Death, 3 vols. (1809, 1812, 
1813), in which he collects the opinions of different 
eminent authorities; Memoirs of Sir Samuel Romilly, 3 
vols. (1840), and his miscellaneous law - pamphlets; 
Jeremy Bentham's Rationale of Punishment (1830); Bec- 
caria's Essay on Crimes and Punishments (1775); Frederic 
Hill's Crime, its Amount, Causes, and Remedies (1853); 
and Earl Russell's Treatise on the English Government 
and Constitution (1865). 

Capitanata, (kd n-dh'tàh,) a prov. of 8. Italy, 
bounded N. and E. by the Adriatic, and S.W. by the 
Apennines. C. Foggia. Pop. 312,885. 

Capitan Pasha, (kdp'e-tin-pásh-aw.) [Turk. t- 
dan Pasha.) The commander-in-chief of the Turkish 
navy, or the functionary who acts as minister of marine. 

Capitate, (kdp’e-tat.) [L. capitatus.) (Bot.) That which 
has a globular head or thickened summit. 

Capitation, (kip-e-tà'shwn.) [L. capitatio, a poll-tax.] 
(Pol) A poll-tax orimposition levied on each person 
inastate. By the Constitution of the U. States, Art. 1, 
it is enacted that “no C. or other direct tax shall be 
laid, unless in proportion to the census, or enumera- 
tion, therein before directed to be taken." 

Capitol, (kip'e-tól.) (L.capitolium.] (Hist.) A collec- 
tion of buildings in anc. Rome, on the Mons Capitolinus, 
in one of which the senate assembled. The ascent to 
it was by 100 steps, and among the other structures it 
contained was the magnificent temple of Jupiter. 
Among the moderns, the name is sometimes applied to 
a building erected for state purposes, as the Capitol at 
Washington. 

Capitularies, (kah-pit'u-ld-reez.) [From L. capitulum, 
a small head or chapter.] (Fr. Hist.) The name given 
to the laws established by the two earliest races of 
French kings, for the administration of civil and eccle- 
siastical affairs. Those of Charlemagne formed a code 
of legislation which long remained in force. 

Capitulation, (-pit-wld’shin.) [From L. capitulum, 
dim. of caput, a head.) (Mil.) A treaty made between 
the garrison of a place besieged and the besiegers, for 
surrendering on certain conditions. The term is also 
applicable to the surrender of troops in any situation 
in which they are compelled to submit to a victorious 
enemy. The C. of the Emperor Napoleon III. with his 
army, at Sedan, in 1870, is one of the most memorable 
instances recorded in history. 

Capitulum, (kah-pit'u-lim.) [L.] (Bot) A mode 
of inflorescence, when several flowers form a kind of 
head or ball. 

Capnias, (kdp'ne-ds.) [Gr.,smoky.] (Min.) A kind of 
smoky-colored jasper. 

Capo d'Istrin, (küh-po-dees'tre-ah.) [Anc. ZEgiída.] A 
fortified Austrian seaport, in Illyria, 8 m. 8. of Trieste, 
on a &mall island connected with the mainland by a 
causeway l4 m. in length. Jp. 10,104. 

€nponniere, (kdp-oneer’.) [Fr.] (Fortif.) A covered 
lodgment placed in the glacis, at the extremity of the 
counterscarp, and in dry moats, with embrasures or 
loopholes through which the garrison may fire. 

Capot, (ka-pot’.) [Fr.] (Games.) In Piquet, the result 
of either player making every trick, which counts for 
40 points. 

Cap- paper, a kind of very thin paper used for cutting 
out dress-patterns, &c. 

Cappadocia, (kdp'pdh-dó'shdh.) (Anc. Geog.) A coun- 
try of Asia Minor, now forming a part of the Turkish 
p. of Caramania. Anciently, it was bounded W.by Ly- 
caonia, S. by Cilicia and Syria, E. by Armenia, and N. by 
Pontus. Under the Persian Empire, it included Pontus, 
which was called Lower C. In 4. p. 17, Tiberius made it 
a separate p. of the Roman Empire. 

€nppnridacese, (kdp-pdh-rid-á'se-e) (Bot.) An O. of 
plants, all. Cistales, consisting of herbs, shrubs, or trees, 
with alternate leaves and solitary or clustered flowers 
The — are chiefly tropical; some are found in N. 
America and Europe. They have pungent and stimulant 
qualities, and have been recommended in scurvy. The 
Capparis spinosa (Fig. 132), which grows in the S. of 
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Europe and Mediterranean regions, resembles in ri eer (kdp're-kórn.) [From L. caper, a he-goat, 
growth the common bramble. Its flower-buds, and and cornu, a horn.] (Ast.) A S. constellation, being the 
sometimes the unripe fruit, are pickled in vinegur, and lith in the ord. of the Zodiac, of which it is one of the 
form what is com- | signs which the sun enters on the 21st Dec. This con- 
monly known as ca- | stellation is symbolized by the form , representing 
s. They are chiefly the crooked horns of a goat. It has 51 stars, none of 
imported from Sicily. which arg cf noticeable magnitude.—The Tropic of €. is 
Some of the Brazilian . a small circle of the sphere, parallel to the equinoctial, 
species, belonging to passing through the beginning of C. or the winter sol- 
ihe qoa. Capparis, are stice, which is the sun's greatest southern declination, 
reputed to be very viz. 23% deg. —(Zoól.) See CERAMBYCIDÆ. 
poisonous, Caprifoliacez, epee tes os) (Bot.) The 
Cap’ping - plane. Honeysuckle fam., an O. of plants, all. Cinchonales, con- 
Joie.) plane used sisting of shrubs or herbs, often twining, with opposite 
in workiug the upper leaves which have no stipules; calyx adherent to the 
surface of a staircase ovary, corolla superior, stamens four or five; fruit 
rail. usually a berry; albumen fleshy. They are natives of 
Capra, (kdp'rah.) [L.] the northern parts of America, Europe, and Asia. Some 
Spit) The Goats, a species are astringent; others have emetic and purga- 


gen. of Ruminantia, be- tive qualities. Many have showy and t flowers. 
longing to the group The common Honeysuckle or Woodbine, tcera Feri- 
Orinæ, in the fam. Care cn enum, twines round the branches of trees, and often 
cornia. ltischaracter- py, 132 — cA PPARIS SPINOSA. causes grooving in them. The Perfoliate Honeysuckle, 


ized by horns directly Caprifoliwm Italicum or Lonicera Caprifolium, has its 
upwards and backwards; the chin generally furnished upper leaves united at the base so as to form a kind of 
with a long beard, and the chanfrin generaily concave. cup, and it bears whorls of flowers in the axils of these 
Goats are exceedingly active, and the wild species in- leaves as well as at the extremity of the shoot. 

habit high and rugged parts of the mountains, where Caprimulgide. (Zoj.) See GoAT-SUCKER. 

they subsist upon coarse grass and shoots of low shrubs Caprio (kdp’re-6l.) From L. capreolus, a wild goat.] 
which such localities afford. They are sure of foot, and (Man.) A leap which a horse makes in the same place, 
bound along the verge of dizzy beights with great| without advancing, in such a manner that when he is 
rapidity, and with an air of conscious security, which at the height of the leap, he jerks his hind legs out. 
shows how well they are adapted to both regions which | Capsella, (kap-scVlah.) (Bot.) A genus of pianta, O. 
they inhabit. Their milk is sweet and nourishing, and rassicac 4, well marked by its heart-shaped pods, which 
their flesh furnishes sustenance to the inhabitants of when ripe separate into two boat-shaped valves, each 
countries where they abound. But their skin isthe | enclosing numerous yellow seeds. The only species of 
most valuable part of the animal. It is prepared fora the genus, C. Bursa-pastoris, the Shepherd's Purse, so 
variety of purposes, takes the dye better than any | called from the resemblance of the to some ancient 
other, and is known under the name of morocco, The form of purse, is a troublesome weed found every where 
wild goat, C. Ægragqus, regarded as the parent stock of in fields, pastures, and roadsides. 


the numerous domestic varieties, is found in herds on | Capsicum, (kdp’se-kum.) [L., from Gr. , to bite: 
the mountains of Persia, where it is called J’usseng.| — in allusion to the pungency of the fruit.) (Bot.) A 
The Cushmere Goat of genus of plants, O. Solanacex, consisting of herbe or 


Thibet (Fig. 123) is the 
most celebrated of all 
for its fine wool. This 
goat is .covered with 
long silky hair, under 
which is a delicate gray 
wool, about 3 ounces of 
which are obtained 
from a single individual; 
and it is of this wool 
that the renowned Cash- 
mere shawls are made. 
The Angora Goat of Asia 


shrubs remarkable for the presence in their fruits of 
an acrid resin called Capsicine, which is hot, pungent, 
and stimulating. The Red peppers C. annuum or fus- 
tigiotum, has oblong cylindricr] fruits, commonly sold 
as (Hi, and used to make a hot pickle, and the liquid 
known as Chili Vinegar. The fruit of the Bird-pepper, 
C. minimum, is the most biting of all the species. Cay- 
enne pepper consists of the powdered fruit of several 
species found in the W. Indies and 8. America. C. 
fruits are used medicinally, in powder or as a tincture, 
as an extermal application, or as a gargle in certain 
cases of sore throat, particularly those of a malignant 
character, and internally as a stimulant in cases of im- 


Minor, now perfectly Fig. 1353. — CASHMERE GOAT, paired digestion, &c. 

acclimatized in this Capstan, (kip'són.) [Fr. cabestan.] ( Naut.) On ship- 
country, is noted for furnishing the softest and most | board, a strong, massive, columnar machine of timber 
silky hair, which is largely manufactured by the in-| or iron, resembling a windlass, and placed behind the 


habitants of Angora, no less than 13,000,000 pounds of mainmast; it is employed for weighing or raising up 
fabrics and yarns being exported by them annually. anchors, or for any other purpose for which great 
The Ibex or Steinbock (C. Ibex) inhabits the northern | power is required. 
mountains of Asia, and is also to be met with in the Capsule, (kdp’sil.) [L. capsula, the dim. of capsa, a 
most precipitous and inaccessile parts of the Alps, the | box.) (Bot.) A dry seed-vessel, opening by valves or 
Pyrenees, and the Carpathians. It has extremely long |. pores. The seed-vessels of the foxglove and the poppy 
horns, which bend backwards, are of a blackish color, | may be taken as examples. — (Anat.) A fibrous or mem- 
and annulated on the surface. The body is of a dusky | braneous bag, such as that which encloses the joints of 
yellowish-brown color, and is less in proportion to tlie the hips, shoulder, &c. —(Med.) A gummy covering for 
height than that of the common goat; it has, indeed, a nauseous medicinal doses.—(Chem.) A porcelain or 
great resemblance to the deer kind; the legs are also other dish for boiling or evaporuting.— A metallic or 
perfectly like those of the deer, straight, elegant, and tin-foil covering, used for rendering bottles of wine, 
slender. The hair is harsh, and the male is furnished] Ke, impervious to air, as those which cover champagne 
with a black beard. corks. 
Capreolate, (kip're-o-làt.) [From L. capreolus, a ten- | Captain, (kdp’ten: in sea parlance kdp’n.) ` poti 
dril.] (Bot.) Having tendrils, or filiform spiral claspers, taine, from L. caput, ne (Nav.) A naval officer who 
by which plants fasten themselves to other bodies, as commands a ship of war, beneath the rank of rear-ad- 
in vines, peas, &c. miral and above that of commander. On shipboard also, 
Caprera, (kü)h-prü'rdh,) a small island off the N. the title is given to a subordinate officer in charge of a 
coast of Sardinia, in the Mediterranean. It is the| special service; as, captain of a gun, captain of the 
island-home of Gen. Garibaldi the Italian patriot, who]  main-top, &c. —In the merchant-service, the master in 
owns the greater part of it. command of & vessel is commonly termed captain by 
Capri, (kih'pre.) Aue. Capreæ.] A beautiful island | * courtesy.—(Mil.) The commanding officer of a troop 
in the Mediterranean, lying near the S, entrance to the| of horse or company of infantry, holding rank next be- 
Neapolitan Gulf, abt. 20 m. from the citv of Naples. It low that of major, and above that of lieutenant. — The 
produces a good, light wine. The island is covered term is applied to an officer holding certain civil com- 
with remains of antiquity, including the ruins of the mands; as, a captain of police, &c.— Vota? saepe rn 
villa of Tiberius, the Roman emperor. commander-in-chief of a force of militia. The title is, 
Capriccio, (ka-prét'cho.) (It., a whim.) (Mus) A term however, more especially applied to a Spanish governor 
given to that irregular kind of composition in which or commander-in-chief of a viceroyalty or prov.; as, the 
the composer, without any restraint, follows the bent Captain-gencral of the Philippine Islands. 
of his humor. It denotes also that the movement be- | Caption, de eiie [L. captio, a taking] (Law.) 
ibe which it is written is to be performed in a free and e heading of a legal instrument, in which is showm 
tastic style. 
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when, where, and 
or executed. 
captivity, (kdp-tiv'e-te.) L. capti 
word is frequently used in a wide sense for gubjection | 
and distress, not only by enemies, but through disease, 
destitution, or other kind of trouble. In a more apecial 
eense it implies the being conquered by & foreign foe. 
The Hebrews frequently underwent such conquests 
and consequent servi- 
tude—as by the Moa- 
bites, Midianites,Phil- 
istines — from almost 
the very beginning 
of their possession of 
Palestine. But, in 
Jewish history, the 
term is more usually 
applied to the depor- 
tation of the people 
from their native 
country into Assyria 
and Babylonia, which 
belongs to two great 
eras, commonly called 
the first and the sec 
ond C. That which we 
name the first captiv- 
ity, was by no means 
brought about by a 
single removal of the 
pulation. In fact, 
m beginning to 
end, the period of 
deportation occupied 
fully 150 years; as 
the period of return 
reaches most proba- 
bly through 100 years. 
The first blow fell up- 
on the more distant 
tribes of Isrnel, about 
741 B. c.; when Lig., 
lath-pileser, king of 4.) 
Assyria (2 Kings xv 123 
29), carried off the 
pastoral population 
which lived beyond 
the Jordan, with Ze- 
bulun and Naphtali. Ilis successor Shalmaneser (Fig. 
134) made the Israelitish king Hoshea tributary. 
When the tribute was withheld, he attacked and re- 
duced Samaria, B. C. 721, and, by way of punishment 
and of prevention, transported into Assyria and Media 
its king and all the most valuable population remain- 
ing to the ten tribes (2 Kings xvii. 6) The families 
thus removed were treated with no unnecessary harsh- 
ness. They were, in great measure, settled in very dis- 
tant cities; many of them probably not far from the 
Caspian Sea; an their place was supplied by colonies 
from Babylon and Susa (à Kings xvii. 24). Such was 
the end of Israel as a kingdom. — An interval of more 
followed to suffer a 


by what authority it is taken, formed, 


ivitas.] (Script.) This 


Fig. 134.— SUALNAN ESER. 


Marbles, British 
Museum.) 


om the Nineveh 


1000 were 
“craftsmen and smiths, all strong and apt for war," 
and the rest are called“ mighty It was 
not until the rebellion of Zedekiah that Nobuchadnez- 
zar proceeded to the extremity of 
tional existence, B. C. 58 
burnt, with all the palaces and the city walls, and no 
left but that 
this latter date is evidently the true era ofthe C. A 
decree of Cyrus, n. c. 536, allowed the return of those 
that chose. And the chief of i 
the Levites returned (Ezra i. 1-6), 42,360, as they are reck- 
oned (ii. 64; Neh. vii. 66), besides their servants. The 
families of about 30,000 of these are specified ; the rest 
were perhaps Israelites of the ten tribes (Era vi. 17). 
Another caravan was led by Ezra (viii); and thus the 
cities of Judea were again inhabited by their own peo- 
ple, but the race was not $0 purely Jewish as before. 

alilee was also, though with greater intermixture of 
Gentiles, reoccupied by the sons of Jacob ; but Samaria 
remained in the hands of strangers. Many Jews, how- 
ever, chose to continue in Assyria and Babylonia; and 
eolonies of them were diffused through various conn- 
tries. They retained their faith, and their tie to their 
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own country, which many of them visited at the feasts, 

“the dispersed,” or the 
dispersion (John vii. 35). 

Capua, ( kah-pü'dh,) & strongly fortified city of 8. Italy, 

rov. rta, on S Mm. N. of Naples. C 
was anciently one of the finest and wealthiest cities of 
Italy; the remains of its amphitheatre, capable of con- 
taining 100,000 spectators, are still extant. Pop. 12,548. 

Capuchins, (kah-pw'shén.) [Fr., from capuce, a cowl. 
el. Hist.) An order of Franciscan friars, founde 

established by papal authority in 1529. They 

led from the capuche or hood sewed to their 
habits, and allowed to hang down their backs. The 
title was given to them by Paul IHI. in 1536, when con- 

They became established in France 

Caput, the head.] (Anat.) The head of 

the human (cranium), and 

the face (facies). The skull consists of the crown. or 
vertex ; the posterior part, or occiput ; the anterior part, 
or sinciput ; and the temples, or tempora. 

Capy bara, (ka h-pib’e-rah.) (Zobl.) A rodent animal ( Hy- 
drochsrus capy- 
bara), also called 
Water-hog, and g 
belonging to the Ag 
family Hystricide 
(Fig. 135). It is 
very common in 
Brazil, grows to 
the size of a hog 
of two years, 
feeds on vegeta- 
bles (chiefly on 


2 „ TA -- 
Fig. 135. — CAPYBARA. 


with the same facility as the otter, 

in a similar manner. Though shy 

ily tamed and made familiar. 

A passenger-vehicle running 

a railroad-car, a street-car, &c. In Ire- 
j in is a kind of low, one- 

in which the people are seated back to 

faces sideways. 

Carabide, (kah-rdb'e-de.) (Zodl.) A numerous family 


sects, having pow- 
erful and hooked 
jaws,andan oblong 
and firm body.— 
They prey upon 
the larve of other 
bectles, insects, 
growing grain, &c. 
Some of the species 
among the largest 
CŒ. exhale a fetid 
odor, discharging 
at the same time 
from the abdomen 
to a considerable 
distance a caustic 
and acrid fluid.— 
The gen. Calosoma 
contains large and 
splendid species, 
which prey upon 
canker - worms. — 
The species C. sy- 
cophanta (Fig. 136), 
abt. one inch long, 
has the head, thorax, and under parts of the body of a 
beautiful blue color, while the elytra are green, and the 
legs and antenne black. 


Fig. 186. — CALOSOMA SYCOPHANTA. 


Car‘acal. (Zo) See LYNX. 
Caracalla, (kdr-a-kál'lah,) MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONI- 


nus,a Roman emperor, whose true name was Bossianus, 
but who acquired the nickname of C. from his custom 
of wearing a short cassock, of a fashion borrowed from 
the Gauls. C. was an execrable monster, the record of 
whose reign, A.D. 211-217, surpasses in hideous atroci- 
ties that of any other in Roman annals. D. by assassina- 

tion, 217. 

Caraccas, or CARACAS, (kah-ràk ds.) 
ca, C. of the Rep. of Venezuela, and 
own name, situated on the declivity of a mountain and 
at about 2,900 feet above sea-level, 12 m. S. S. E. of La 
Guayra, in Lat. 10° 30’ N., Lon. 66° 55’ E. It is a fine 
and well-built city, and carries on & very important 
trade. In 1812, it was almost destroyed by an earth- 
quake, by which about 12,000 persons are said to have 
perished. Pop. 52,000. 

Caracci, (kaħ-ratch'e,) LUDOVICO, AGOSTINO 


, and ANNI 
BALS, three kinsmen who became among the greatest 


a city of S. Ameri- 
also of a p. of its 
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ef Italian painters. They were B. in 1555, 1558, and 
1660, respectively, and, after studying their art together, 
opened an academy in Bologna, which sent forth eini- 
nent painters. Annibale p. in 1600, Agostino in 16r, 
and Ludovico lived till 1619. Their works are found 
chiefly in Rome and Bologna. The paintings with 
which he adorned the Farnese Gallery at Rome are con- 
sidered Annibales masterpieces; while N. John the 
Baptist, by Ludovico, is considered one of the gems of the 
French Louvre. Agustino » best work is the Communion 
of St. Jerome. 

Caracole, (kir'ah-kol.) [Fr.] (Man) The half-wheel 
which a horseman makes either to the right or left. 
Cavalry make a (after each discharge of their pieces, 
in order to piss to the rear of the squadron, 

Carafa, Mi HELE, (kA-rih'rah,) an eminent Italian 
musical composer, B. in Naples, 1787. His best works 
are the operas Ifigenia in uurida, Gubriele di Vergi, und 
Masaniello, D. 1873. 

Caraffa, (Tu-. F. fah,) a noble family of Naples, which, 
since the 13th cent., has produced, besides one Pope, 
Paul IV., many dukes, cardinals, &c. 

Caraites. (hu'rah-ita,) a Jewish sect which adheres 
closely to the text and letter of the Scriptures, rejecting 
the rabbinical interpretations and the cabala. 

Car'ambole. Fr.] (Gamea) See CANNON, 

Caramel, (kir'u-m) (Fr.] (Chem) A shining 
black substance, soluble in water, which renders it 
brown, and produced by the action of a temp. of about 
400° upon burnt or melted sugar. It is used for volor- 
ing wines, spirits, sauces, gravies, Kc. Form. C2119. 

Carapa, (kah-rith'pah.) (Hot) A small gen. of trees, 
O. Meliacee. They have abruptly-pinnate leaves, and 
are native of tropical America and Guinea, 

Carat, (kiral) [Etym. uncertain.] An imaginary 
weight, expressing the fineness of gold, or the propor- 
tion of pure gold in amass of metal; thus, an ounce of 
gold is divided into 24 carats, end gold of 22 carats fine 
is gold of which 22 parts out of 24 are pure, the other 2 
parta being silver, copper, or other metal; the weight 
of 4 grains, used by jewellers in weighing precious stones 
and pearls, is sometimes called diimond. tceight — the 
carat consisting of 4 nominal gruins, a little lighter 
than 4 grains troy, or Tiig carat grains are equal to 
12 grains troy. 

Caravaca, (kah-rah-vdh'kah;) a town of Spain, 42 in. 
W.N.W. of Murcia. Pop. 13.000. 

Caravaggio, (ih-ral-cdd'jo,) MICHELE ANGELO AME- 
RIGHI, an eminent Italian painter, B. 1509, the principal 
merit of whose productions lies in their pure and vigor- 
ous coloring. His chief works are esteemed to be the 
Entombment of Christ, in the Louvre, Paris; a M. Seber 
tian, in the Capitol, Rome; and the Supper at Emmaus, 
also at Rome, in the Villa Borghese. D. 1609. 

Caravan, (kir'ah-cin.) (Ar. karwan.] In Eastern 
countries, a company of travelling merchants, pilgrims, 
éc. who, for greater security, proceed. in a body 
through the deserts of Arabia, or any other region in- 
fested by robbers. Such a company have often more 
thana thousand camels te carry their baggage and O. 
Four C. proceed annually to Mecca, from ditlerent quar- 
ters of the Mohammedan world, each under the cominand 
of a chief (caravan-bashi), and frequently attended by a 
detachment of troops by way of additional protection, 

Caravannary. (kür'ah-ván'sa-re,) or CARAVANS RA. 
[Carevan, and Pers. serai, a hostelry.} In Eastern 
countries, an inn or place of rest and entertainment for 
caravans in travelling. 

Caravel, (kdr'ah-vcl,) or CAR VEIL. (Sp. carrèla.) (Naut) 
Formerly, a light, equare-pooped, galley-rigged ship, 
employed by the Spaniards and Portuguese. 

Caravellas, (Aidr-aA-vail'yis) a seaport-town of Rra- 
zil, on a bay of the same name; Lat. 17° 4U' S., Lon. 59 
2670 W. Pop. 3,000. 

Carbazo'tie Acid. (hem) See Picnic ACID. 

Carbide, (kdr'bid.) (Chem.) A term now uscd instead 
of carburet, to designate the combination of carbon with 
& base. 

Carbine, (kdrbin) or CanaABINE. (Mil) A fire-arm 
used in the cavalry and artillery services. It is shorter 
and lighter than the ordinary rifled musket. 

Carbolic Acid. (kór-^olik,) also known as PHENIC 
Ac and PHENILIC ALCOHOL. (Chem.) A compound ob- 
tained from coal-tar by a somewhat complicated pro- 
cess. When pure, it crystallizes in long colorless nee- 
dies, having a sp. gr. of 1605. It liquefies at gz’, and 
boils at 3699, The crystals dissolve in abt. 25 times 
their bulk of water, and in all proportions of alcohol 
amd ether. Neither by itself, mor in aqueous solution, 
does it redden litmus-paper. When pure it hasa pecu- 
liar pleasant odor; it attacks the skin, reddening and 
hardening it; it coagulates Albumen, and unites with 
animal substances; it is one of the must powerful anti- 
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septies known, and in à somewhat impure form is 
largely used for sanitary purposes. The liquid can- 
mercial C acid is a mature of ©) acid, cresylic acid, 
various neutral hydro arbores, &c.; its offensive odor 
is mainly due to the presence of minute quantities of 
sulphur compounds, Form. Cygll Og 

Carbon, /// u.) I.. enbo.: (( m.) A very abun- 
dant non-metallic element, occurri in three forms, 
eryetallized aud transparent us lie dkonond. (d. v.), 
crystalline and opaque as yraphele . vu, and opaque 
or amorphous as Chur oal (4. v.) C is a necessary con- 
stituent of all organic or organized compounds. At 
the ordinary temperature, Corcarcely shows any chemi- 
cal affinity, but ata high temperature. it unites with 
Oxygen, With incandescence and great. evolution of 
light und heat, forming carbonic acid, or, When the car- 
bon is in excess, carbemic oxide. At. Weight 12; Simbel 
€. — Carbonic acid is a colorless gas, Which may be lique- 
fied by a pressure of 56 atmospheres at 327, and solidi- 
fied by a still greater. reduction of temperature. In 
the gaseous state, its sp. kr. is T5Z, owing to which it 
may with ease be poured trom one vessel into another, 
like water. It is à norinal constituent of the atmos- 
phere. It is a non-supporter of ordinary combustion ; 
will not support life, and in an impure state is the choke- 
damp of miners, Water dissolves about its own bulk 
at the ordinary temperature; vegetation decomposes 
it with separation of fice oxygen, It possesses acrid 
properties, and unites with bases to form balts. Form. 
C02. Carbonates are decomposed by almost every acid 
with evolution of gaseous carbonic acid. The most im- 
portant carbonates are: Carbonate of Calcium, which 
occurs abundantly in nature as litnestone, chalk, calc 
spar, and marble. It is also a principal constituent of 
egg and molluse shells. Artifeially prepared, it isa 
white powder, insoluble in Mater. Ata red heat it is 
converted into caustic lime. Carlenetle of Lead is exten- 
sively used in commerce as White Lead. Curbonate of 
Magnesium occurs native us Magie site, and also in tlie 
hydrated form ina white amorphous substance insolu- 
ble in water, known in commceice às Magnesia alba. It 
is a very light, bulky, insoluble powder, extensively 
used as a purgative. Carbonate of L'otawium, known 
also as Z'rari«ch, crystallizes in the hydrated state in 
rhombic octahedra, Which are cry soluble in water. 
The solution has a strong alkatine taste; when satu- 
rated with carbonic acid, it is corverted into Hic ur— 
bonate of Potassium, which crystallizes in rhombeidial 
prisms, much Jess soluble than the neutral carbonate. 
Carbonate of Sodium is manutactured in commerce in 
enormous quantities, and is ordinarily known as Soda. 
See Kopt M. — Carbonie Qride is à colorless gas, per- 
fectly neutral, insoluble in water, and very poisonous 
When inhaled. It does not support combustion, but 
when ignited in the air burns with a lambent blue 
flame, producing carbonic acid. At a high tempera- 
ture it acts as a strong reducing agent. Sp. gr. 096; 
Form, CO. 

Carbonade, (hii/bon-ad.) Carbona‘do. (Cookey.) 
The flesh of anitials or fowls, scored across, and broiled 
on het coals, 


Carbonari, (ir-hen-á're.)— [Tt charcoal-burners.] 


(list.) A secret political brotherhood formed iu Italy 
at theconnmencement of the J9th cent; having for its 
object the liberalization of the forms of govt. in that 
country. The €. fomented, and poed a prominent 
pari in, all the insurrections and revolutions which 
1015 agitated and subverted the states of Italy, since 

Carboniferous Age, (Adr-bon-If'ér-F£s.) (Geol) A 
series of strata belonging to the Primary or Palas- 
£oic period, and resting upon the Devonian measures, 
It is divided into two parts. The lower portion in- 
cludes the mountain unestone. formation, rich in 
organic remains. The upper portion contains the ll 
stone grit, a coarse quartzose sandstone with beds of 
shale, sometimes 600 feet thick ; and the coal measures, 
go ótuportant for the immense mass of vegetable re- 
mains they contain in the U. States, and. elsewhere, 
The carboniferous flora abounded in coniferous trece, 
ferns, morses, equiseta, and plants belonging to fanii- 
lies that are not how existing. 

Carborundum. A carbide of silicon, produced in 
the electrical furnace, through heating a mixture of 
silica and carbon toa temperature of 3,000 C. The 
crystals possess the hardness and some other proper- 
ties of the diamond It is preduced on a commercial 
scale by the use of sand and coke, with common salt 
asa flux, and in consequence of its great abrasive 
powers nas come int, use as @ Valuable substitute for 
emery and corundum. 

Carbuncle, AV-.) [L. carbunculus, dim. of 
cerlo u coal! (Mon: See GARN T.—i Her.) A charge 
or bearing, consisting ol eigbt radii, four of which make 
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a common cross, and the other four a saltier. — ( Med.) 
An inflammatory tumor, or painful gangrenous boil, 
which being seated deeply, in parts provided with 
cellular membrane, does not soon discover its whole 
dimensions, nor the matter it contains. 

Carburet. (Chem.) See CARBIDE. 

Carburet Hydrogen. (Chem.) See HYDROGEN. 

Carcajou, (kir-kah-joo') (Zoöl.) The BADGER, q. v. 

Carcass, (kir'kis,)) [From L. Lat. carcaissum, a quiver. | 
(Mil) A kind of explosive shell, said to have been first 
used in Germany abt. 1670. It consists of a hollow, 
spherical iron casing, perforated with three holes, and 
filled with combustible material, which, when lighted, 
burns furiously for9 or 10 minutes, andis furnished with 
pistol-barrels, loaded with powder to the muzzle, which 
explode as the composition burns down to them. 

Carcassonne, (kir-kds’sdn,) a fine and flourishing 
walled city of France, cap. of dept. Aude, on the river 
Aude, 34 m. W. of Narbonne. C. was an important 
place in the time of Cæsar, and its last sovereign count 
ceded it to France in 1247. Pop. 22,173. 

Carcinology, (kar-sin-dl’oje.) [From Gr. karkinos, a 
crab, and logos, treatise.} That branch of natural his- 
tory which treats of the crustacea, as lobsters, crabs, &c. 

Carcinoma, (kir-se-no'mdh.) [L.] (Med.) Scirrhus, 
or the first stage of CANCER, q. v. 

Card. See PLAYING-CARDS. 

Cardamine, (kir'dah-min.) (Bot) An extensive gen. 
of herbaceous plants, distinguished by the nerveless 
valves of the flat narrow pod. which, when the seeds 
are ripe, curl up with an elastic spring from the base 
upwards, thus scattering the seed. The Cuckoo-flower 
or Lady's-smock, C. pratensia, with large flesh-colored, 
white, or 8 DID. flowers, is a very pretty meadow 
plant, found in swamps N. of New York. 

Cardamom, (kdr'dah-mum.) ( Bot.) The name applied 
tothe aromatic tonic seeds of various zingiberaceous 
plants, as Elettaria cardamomum, and Amomum Carda- 
momum, which, besides their medicinal use, form an in- 
gredient in curries, sauces, &c. 

Car dan, (kdr’din,) Jerome, an Italian physician and 
empiric, B. 1501, achieved in his time & great reputa- 
tion in his art, and also in that of astrology. He is 
said to have starved himself to death in order to verify 
one of his own predictions. D.1576. His works were 
published at Lyon, in 10 folio vols., in 1663. 

Card’-board. (Manuf.) A stiff kind of pasteboard 
or paper, made of fine white paper outside, between 
which are pasted several layers of cartridge-paper. 

Cardenas, (kir'da-náds,) a seaport of Cuba, on the N. 
coast of the island, 120 m. E. by 8. of Havana. Its har- 
bor is good. Pop. 7,227. 

Cardia, (kdr'de-ah.) (Gr. kardia.) (Anat.) The heart; 
also, the superior or cesophagal orifice of the stomach. 

Cardiadee, (kdr-de-d'de.) (Zodl.) The Cockle family, O. 
Lamellibranchiata, em- 
bracing acephala which 
have the shell cordate 
and ornamented, with 
radiating ribs (Fig. 157). 
There are 200 living and 
300 fossil species. 

Cardialgia, (-de-il'je- Y 
ah.) [Fr. er 
(Med.) Impaired appe- 
tite, accompanied by a 

wing or burning 
sensation in the epigas- 
trium. 

Cardiff, (kdr'dif.) a sea- 
rt of England, in S. 
ales, co. Glamorgan, 

en the British Channel, 25 m. W. of Bristol. Enormous 
quantities of coal and iron are exported. Its magnifi- 
cent docks are, along with the town, the property of 
the Marquis of Bute. Pop. 36,249. 

Cardigan, (kir’de-gdn,) a seaport of England, C. of co. 
of same name, in S. Wales, on the Irish Sea, 198 m. W. 
N.W. of London. Pop. 4,000. 

Cardinal, (kdr'din-al.) [L. cardínalis.] That which 
is head, chief, or principal; as, the cardinal virtues, 
which, among the ancients, were justice, prudence, for- 
titude, temperance. — Cardinal points. (Geog.) The four 
pa of the compass, or E., W., N., and S.—(Astrol.) 

e rising and setting of the sun, the zenith, and nadir. 
— Cardinal signs. (Ast.) Aries, Libra, Cancer, Capricorn. 
They note the 4 quarters of the year, or the 2 equinoxes, 
and 2 solstices. —( Eccl. Hist.) An ecclesiastical prince 
in the Roman Catholic Church; being the highest rank 
of the priesthood after that of Pope. The number has 
been, in modern times, limited to 70, but at present the 
exact number is not more than 58. They are distin- 
guished by wearing a scarlet hat, and a short purple 


10 T 


Half size. 


(Of New England.) 
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mantle over the rochet. The election of the popes is car- 
ried on by a majority of the body of C. met in conclave. 

Car’‘dinal-bird. (Zodl.) See GROSBEAK. 

Car’dinal-flower. (Bot.) See LOBELIA. 

Carding-machine, (kird'ing.) (Manf.) A machine 
by which cotton fibres are combed or carded, disen- 
tangled from one another, and brought into a fit state 
for spinning into yarn or thread. It consists of cylin- 
ders, thick-set with teeth, and put in motion by the 
force of water, steam, &c. 

Cardioid, (kir'de-oid.) [From Gr. kardia, the heart, 
and eidos, form.] (Math.) An algebraic curve, which is 
generated by adding to and subtracting from the radit 
vectores through a point in the circumference of a circle, 
a portion equivalent to the diameter of the latter:—80 
named from its resemblance to the figure of a heart. 

Carditis, (-di'tis.) Jerom Gr. kardia, the henrt.] ( Med.) 
An inflammation of the heart, of which the symptoms 
are pain än the cardiac region, feverishness, great anx- 
iety, difficulty of breathing, palpitation, &c. 

€nr'dium. (Zoil.) See CARDIADA. 

Cardoon, (kar-doon'.) (Bot.) See CYNARA. 

C€nrdu'elis. (Zotl.) See GOLDFINCH. 

Carduus, (kdr’dw-iis.) (Bot.) The Thistle fam., a gen. 
of plants, O. Asteracex, distinguished by having the per- 
fectly smooth fruit crowned by a stalkless tuft of simple 
deciduous hair. The seeds of the gen. are the favorite 
food of many of the hard-billed small birds, especially 
the goldfinch, which derives its name (Carduelis elegans) 
from the plant. The Canada thistle, or Cursed thistle, 
C. arvense, found in fields and waste places, is one of the 
severest pests of the farmer. 

Careening, (kah-reen'in. ) [From L. carina, the keel.) 
(Naut.) The bringing a ship to lie on one side in order 
to clean and calk the other. 

Carême, (kah-rám',) LOUIS ANTOINE, a celebrated French 
cook, B. 1784, who, by his ge- 
nius and refined taste, raised 
cookery to the distinction of 
a fine art. He wrote The Art 
of Cookery in the 19t Century. 
D. 1833. 

Caret, (d“ ret.) [L., there is 
wanting.] A mark denoting 
that something wanting in 
the line is mentioned below, 
orin the margin of the page ; 
it is designated thus, A. 

Carex, (kai'reks) [From L. 
careo, I want; the upper 
spikes being without seeds. | 
(Bot.) The Sedge family, a C 
gen. of plants, O. Cyperacex, 
distinguished by unisexual 
flowers, the male flowers 
with one glume, the female 
enclosed in a flask -shaped 
involucre. None of the spe- 
cies are valued by the agri- 
culturist, but some are of 
great value in the economy 
of nature, as forming the 
principal part of the vegeta- 
tion of swamps, which they 
gradually convert into fer- 
tile ground. Their running 
roots, or rather rhizomes, help 
to bind the sands of sea- 
shores, particularly C. are- 
naria (Fig. 138), which is tached; c, a female flower, de- 
carefully planted for that  tached;d, a glume. 
purpose on the dikes of Holland. 

Carey, (kd’re,) Henry CHARLES, an American political 
economist, B. in Phila., 1793, became principal partner 
in the great publishing firm of Carey & Lea, in that 
city, and was the first to establish the system of book- 
sellers’ trade-sales. His published works are volumi- 
nous, and well-known in their relations to trade, finance, 
and political economy. D. Oct. 13, 1879. 

Cargo, (kdr’go,) (pl. CanGoEs.) [W. corgi, to load.) 
(Naut.) The goods, merchandise, lading, or whatso- 
ever is carried by a ship on freight or by charter,—pas- 
sengers and live-stock excepted. 

Caria, (ká're-ih.) (Ane. Geog.) A country of Asia 
Minor, to the 8. of Ionia and Lydia, from which it was 
separated by the course of the Mæander. Its chief 
town was Halicarnassus. 

Cariaco, (/dr-e-dh'ko,) a seaport of Venezuela, 38 m. 
E.N.E. of Cumana; Lat. 10° 30’ N., Lon. 639 40’ W. 
Pop. 7,500. 

Carib, (kir'ib.) (Geog.) Formerly, a term by which 
Europeans designated a native of one of the smaller W, 
Indian islands. They were nearly exterminated by the 


Fig. 138.— CAREX ARENARIA, 


a, creeping rhizome, with flow- 
ering stems and spikes of flow- 


ers; b, a male flower, de 
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; a few, however, escaped to Venezuela and] father's order, 1567. His melancholy story forms ia 


British Honduras The C were preéminent among ! 
American aboriines tor their superior menial) aud | 


hysical qualities. 
ribbean Sen, („dr. ibn.) the 8. portion of the 
great expanse of wean dividiug the N. and S. Ameri- 
can continents on the E, and containing more than 
1.250. 0 sg. m. of Water surface, It is bounded by the 
N shores ot S. America and by Central America as far 
as the peninsula of Yucatan, and beyond that by the 
coasts of Cuba and San Domingo; E. it is nearly en- 
Closed by the Antilles group of islands ending in Trin- 
idi, The C. S. is entirely intertropical, and ita waters 
are warm, and from 660 to 1,500 fathoms in depth. — 
CARIBBEAN Or Cakinper ISLANDS. is a name sometimes 
plied to tha Lesser Antilles, comprising the whola of 
e Windward, and the moro 8. portion of the Leeward 
Islanda. l 
Caribou, (dr.) ( fn Rea REINDERR. 
Caricature, (^in Hà't)nr.) Fr.] (Fine Arta.) An 
exaggerated representation or hriicroua delineation of 
a person or thing. Jn the pictorial art, © occupies a 
similar position to that ot burlesque in literature —in 
fact, C. na be deriued as pictorial satire. Leonardo de 
Vinci among the Italians, Callot and Gavarniin France, 
and. in England, Hogarth, were masters in that branch 
of the ert. 
Caries, (koiveez.) II., rottenness.) (Met) A disease 
of the bones of the human system, analogous to ulcera- 
tion of the soft parts, and distinguished from wecroeis 


theme of one of Schiller’s finest dramas. — See ulse 
CARLid rs, for the Don Carlos of the present century. 


| Carlovingians, (kdr-lowin'jexInz,) or CAROLINGIANA, 


(Hist) The patronymic of the French kings of the 2 
dynasty, succeeding that of the Merovinzians, 752, iz 
the person of Pepin the Short, and ending in 957, witk 
Louis V. (le Turnen, who was s. by Hugues Capet. 


Carlow, (dr,) a town of Ireland, C. of a co. of same 


name, p. of Lein-ter, on the Burrow, 45 m. S. S. W. of 
Dublin, Pop. 9.072. 


Carisbad, (/driz'bdd.) [Ger, *Charles' Bath."] A 


town and fashional-le spa of the Austrian empire, 
Bohemia, 72 m. W.N.W.of Prague, It is finely built 
and romantically situated; its principal spring, the 
Sprudel, is the hottest in Europe, having a temp. of 
165° Fahr. Resident pop. 4,522. 


Cn riscronn, (/iriz-kró'nah,) or CARLSCROON (. Charles 


Crown”), a fortified Beaport of Sweden, on the Bal tio; 
Lat. 66° 10' v“ N., Lon. 159 63’ 22" E. It is built om 
Bevernl small islands, has a splendid harbor, and is the 
chief naval station of the kingdom, TV. 7,775, 


'€nurisruhe, (kiriz2roo, Charlea’ Rest,“) a city of 


B. Germany, C. of the grand-duchy of Baden, lying ip 
a fine plain of the Hardwald, 4 m. E. of the Rhine, and 
37 WON W. Of Stuttgart. It is a handsomely built but 
dull place. op. 22,08, 


Carlton, (Adr un.) an E.N.E. co. of Minnesota, drained 


by the St. Louis and Kettle rivera, Area, doo sq. m. 
C. Twin Lakes, 


in not being destitute ef vitality. i it tho latter, 
Carillion, (:darillon.) [Fr.] Sco Cite, 
Carinate, (drin. CI NTT. [L. carinatua, keel- 

shaped.] (Bok) Keeleshapod; furnished with a pro- 

jectiu: longitudinal ridge along the under side. 
Carinthia, Duci or, (CI- TI le-.) "Ger. Kirn hen.] 


Carlyle, THowas, (Adrlil,) an eminent English philoso 
pher and historian, B. 1705, und whose writings have 
done much to impregnate English philosophy with the 
characteristic tendencies of the German school. His 
principal works are: Surtor Resarius (1830-3); History 
of the French Nevolution (1837); Hero Worship, and other 


An inland prov. of the Austrian empire, b E. and N. 
by Salzburg and Styria, S. by Carniola and Friuli, and 
W. by the Tyrol. It is divided into Uppe and Lower €. 
Area, 3, % sq. m. Serf. Mountaipous, Lead-and iron- 
inining is the principal industry. C. Klagenfurth. Jup. 
37.671. 

Carisbrooke, (X171; ^rook)) a vill. of England, in the 
Islo of Wight, contuning the ruins of a castle where 
Charles I. was imprisoned for one year. 

Carien, le,) EMILIA FLYGARE, a Swedish ncvelist, 
B. 1810. The principal of her works, such as The Birth- 
rivht; Irar, or The ul Doy, &., have been rcpub- 
lished in this country. 

Carleton, Wirin, (Tr in,) an eminent Irish novel- 
lat, B. 1798. His d-lincatious of Irish lile and charac- 
ter have never been surpassed; of hia numerous works 
we may mention T1 and Sorica of the J; ih Peasant- 
m Bluck Prophet; Fardarougyha the Miser, Ac. D. 

Carlina, (kdr-/i'nah) (Bot.) A genus of planta, O. 
Asterweet, containing the Carline thuitly C. acaulis, 
formerly used in medicine, 

Carlingford, (1r linag-furd,) a seaport of Ireland, co. 
Louth, on a bay of same uname, 10 m. E. of Dundalk. 
Its harbor is good, and ite oysters are tuinous, dup. 
abt. 8000, 

Carlings. (hdelins.) (Shiphwil/ing.)) Snort pieces of 
timber placed fore and aft and inortised to the deck- 
Ban vf a ship, which they serve to hold securely to- 
gether. 

Carlisle. (kdrTil,) a celebrated city of England, C. of 
co. Cuinberland, 250 m. N. W. of London. lts fine old 
castle is renowned in the history of the Euglish and 
Scottish border. Jp. 32,558. 

Oarlisie, Id IL,) a thriving town of Pennsylvania, C. 
of Cumberland co., 18 m. W. by S. of Harrisburg, in a 
valley between the Kittatinny and South Mus. Dickson 
Call-ge ds situate here. 

Wartisis, (X. Ir bie.) (Hist) The name given to the 
adherents of Dou Carlos, representative of the elder 
branch of the Spanish Bourbons. On the abolition of 
the Salic law in Spain, 152), and the consequent eleva- 
tion of Isabella to the throne, Don Carlos, brother to 
the late king, Ferdinand VII, advanced his claims 
thereto. A war ensued, lasting from 1833 to 1810, and 


waged with great animosity between the royali-t par- Carna tion. 


Carmelites, (kir'ncl-its.) 


Carmine, (;dr'min.) 


Essays; Lutter Day Lumphlets (1850); Life of Frederick 
the Great (1500-4). D. Feb. b. 1881. 


Carmagnola, (kdr-mdnu-yó lih) a town of N. Italy, 


near the Po, 15 m. S. by E. of Turin. Pop. 14,740. 


Carmarthen, (Adr-mir'th'n,) or CAERMARTEEN, a 


town of England, in S. Wales, C. of a co. of same 1 
on the Tow y, 150 m. N. W. of London. Pop, 10,687, 


Carmel, Mount.) (Adr, ) a celebrated mountain 


ol Syria, running N. M. from the plain of Esdraelon till 
it terminates in an abrupt headland at the S. W. exe 
tremity of the Bay of Acre. At the N.E. side of ita 
base stands the small town of Kuifla. This mountain 
is famous in biblical history as being the spot where 
Elijah destroyed the priests of Baal (1 Kings xviii.) 
(Kerl. Hist.) A religious 
order of monks of St. Mary of Mount Carmel, founded 
in the 12th cent, and which received a rule confirmed 
by Pope Monorius III. in 1226. They were divided by 
Gregory XIII., in 1590, into two branches, one of 
which, the Jure-footed C., received that titlo on account 
of their austere mole of life. The C. nuns, or Gurmel- 
il Axe, instituted in the 15th cent, are very numerous 
in France, sud have a convent in Baltimore. They 
keep the strict rule of St. Theresa, 


Carminative, (Adr’min-ah-tiv.) [From L. carmen, a 


charm.) (Ad.) A medicine used a~u stimulant to the 
etonuwh, and as a preventive of flatulence, &c. 

[Fr.] A pigment of a brilliant 
scarlet color, procured from cochineal, employed in we- 
ter-color painting. Rouge is a preparation of carmine. 


Carna, (Kdr.) a vidace of France, dep. Morbihan, 


noted for its fine Druidical remains, of which not fewet 
than 5,000 granite obeli-ks are found perpendicular ia 
11 rows parallel with the coast. 


Tarnarvon, or CAFDNARVON, (ædr-ndr von, ) a town of 


England, in N. Wales, C. of a co. of same name, 2 
m. N.W.of London.  Z'op. 9, 874. 


Carnatie, The.) (Adr-ndtik,) & large maritime p. 


of Hindostun, stretehing along the Coromandel coast 
between Lat. 89 and 169 N., and Lon. 77° 15’ and 80€ 
Sv E, and now included within the administration of 
the pres. of Madras. Its chief towns are Madras, Pom 
dichery, Tranquebar, Arcot, and Tanjore. Ie was am 
nexed to British ladia im 1763, except the small part 
belouvioes to France, 

(Bot) See Diantnics. 


ties calling themselves C, and Christines, or wiherents | Carnelian, (Ar- nc un.) (Sometimes written Coe 


ef Isabella, and of Christina, the quecn-mother. The 
latter proved snecesstul, The C. have since, at various 
times, promoted inaurrectionary outbreaks in Spain in 
favor of Don Carlos and his immediate deeccudanta. 
Onrios, Dos. (44, /s, R. 1545, was con of Philip II., 
king of Spain, Betrothed to Princess Elizabeth of 
rrance, his fitner married that lady as b'è 21 wife, a 
Breumstance which gave great offence tot 8uspected 
of oonsjiring agaitiat bis father, he was thrown into 
prinon, and there (it 18 supposed) put to death by hi 


NrLlAN.) (From L. carneus — trom caro, flesh.) (Mim) 
A red, flesh-colored. or white var. of „ Tbe 
finest sorts are brought from Arabia and India, ane 
they are much used by jeweilers for seal-etones, beade, 
and other trinketry, 


Carniola, Puciy or, (kdr-ne-d%ah.) (Ger. Krain.) A 


prov. of the Austrian empire, divided into the 3 circles 


of Lay bach, A ielsterg, and Neustadt, and having N. 
Carinthia, E. Styria aud Croatia, S. Croa! 
Litturale. drea, 3,015 sq.m. Ite surface 


und W. tha 
Dot pat 


nic Alps. C. Laybach. . 466,334. 

Carnival, — [It. carnivalé, farewell to flesh.) 
The feast or season of rejoicing previous to Lent, oh- 
served in Roman Catholic countries, and celebrated 
with great spirit throughout Italy, when there are 

rous banquets, balls, operas, concerts, niasquer- 
ades, &c. This festival flourishes most particularly at 
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mountain-system of Europe, covering the 


of Transylvania, and bordering H on the N. and 
E. Commencing near Presburg on the m bank of the 
Danube, in Lat. 48° 8’ N., Lon. 170? 6’ E., they make a 
curved deflection of abt. 800 m., and in approach 
the Danube at the town of New Oreove. ta. Lat. 40° 44 
N., Lon. 22° 30’ E. Their highest peak is that ef Loma- 


nitz, 5,779 ft. above sea-level. 
It is celebrated during the week 
before the commencement of Lent. 
Carnivora, (kar-niv’o-rak.) [From L. caro, carnis, 
flesh, and voro, to eat.) (Zodl.) The fifth O. of quad- 
comprising all tho mammalia which feed 
wholly or mainly upon 
flesh, and, with few ex- 
ceptions, capture the an- 
imals upon which they 
prey. ey are distin- 
- guished from all other 


Fig. 129. 


SKULL OF THE LION. 


y their internal di- 
ve tus. They 
ve 6 incisors in each jaw, a long, stout canine in each 
side of both jaws just behind the incisors, and a varia- 
ble number of molars, which are wholly treuchant, or 
m with tuberculous crowns (Fig. 139). Thus the 
of C. are not properly grinding teeth, but they 
cut the prey like a pair of shears. These animals are 
so much the more exclusively carnivorous as their 
teeth are more completely trenchant; and the relative 
proportions of their vegetable or animal food may be 
calculated from the extent of the tuberculous surfaces 
of the teeth as compared. with tbe portion which is 
trenchant. The clavicles of C. are imperfect or wholly 
wan ; the stomach is simple, and intestine short. 
They are divided into the families Felide, Hyenadz, 
Canidæ, Viverridx, Mustelide, Ursidæ, ard Phocide. 
Carnot, Lazare Nicotas MARGUERITE, (drug, a 
French geometer and statesman, B. 1753; he was one of 
the members of the convention which voted the death 
of Louis XVI. On the establishment of the Directory, 


Fig. 140. — 4 GIRL or RoMANZOFY (Caroline Islands). 
Carpel, (kdr’pl.) [Gr. karpos, fruit.] (Bot.) Eithera 


he became one of its 5 members tiil 1797, when he was 
exiled on the charge of being a royalist. On Napoleon 
First Consul, he recalled C. and made him min- 


simple pistil, or one of a circle of leaves which com pose 
a compound pistil. When the pistils are distinct from 
each other, they are said to beapocarpous ; when united 


ister of war. D. 1823. C. was author of La Géométrie 
de Position, and other able scientific works. 

Carnot, Mann Fnaxcors Sani, grandson of the above. 
He was born 1837, elected President of France, 1887 
Carnot held the Presidency till June, 1894, when he 
was assassinated by an I anarchist, while he was 
riding in state h thestreets of Lyons. 

Cnr'ob-tree. ( Bot.) The Algaroba-bean, Sce CERATONIA, 

Carol, (kár'ól.) (W. carawl, a love-song.) (Mus.) Among 
the moderns, a religious song or canticle sung in cele- 
bration of Christmas. 

Carolan, TukLovou O', (kdr'o-ldn, a famous Irish 
bard, and com r of some of the finest ballad music of 
his — which he was one of the last of national 
harpers. B. 1670; b. 1738. 

Carolin, (kir o-lin. From L. Carolus] A gold coin 
of Germany, in value abt. 5 dollars. 

Carolina, or the CAROLINAS. See NORTH CAROLINA, 
aud SovTrH CAROLINA. 


into one body, syncarpoua, 
Car fh Hp (GULF or,) (kdr-pén-td’re-dh,) a broad 


and deep indentation of the sea on the N. coast of Aus- 
tralia, between 11° and 17° 30’ 8. Lat., and from 136? to 
1429 E. Lon. 

Carpenter, WitLLIAM BENJAMIN, an English physiolo- 
gist, u. 1513; he is the author of many valuable works 
the best known of which are: J Yinciples of General and 
Comparative Physiology; Principles of Human Phys- 
ology ; The Microscope and ils Revelations; and Manual 
of Physiology. 

Carpenter-Bee. (Zojl) See APIDÆ. 

Carpenter’s Rule, an instrument marked with a 
scale of feet, inches, &c., and with tables of figures for 
facilitating calculations. 

Carpentras, (Xür-péwtrds,) a city of France, dep. 
Vaucluse, at the base of Mont Ventoux,on the Auzon, 
15 m. N.E. of Avignon. Pop. 12,042. 

Carpentry, (kdrp'n-tre.) From L. carpentum, a two- 
wheeled carriage.] The art of cutting, framing, and 
joining timber in the construction of buildings, amo 
&c.: —it is subservient to architecture, and is divide 
into house-C. and ship- C. 

Carpet, (kirpet) [Etymol. uncertain.) (Manuf.) A 
kind of thick cloth, used principally for covering the 
floors of apartments. They were first used in the East- 
ern countries, where the custom of sitting N 
on the floor still renders them especially useful. They 
were introduced into Europe by the French in the 
reign of Henri IV. and the manufactory of the Gobeli 
established by Colbert in 1664, still produces unrivalle 
fabrics. In the U. States, chicfly in the States of Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, New York, and Pennsylvania, 
the manufacture of C. is very extensive, and carried on 


several groups, between Lat. 39 
and 12° N., Lon. and 170° E. The greater number 
of them - qY more — S ne inhabs. 
— — y of Malay extraction (Fig. 140), live mainly 
—— and are expert mariners. The C. /. were 
in 1543, by the Spaniard Lopez de Villalobos, 
and still ord nominally to Spain. 
o-liis.) [L., Charles.) (Numis.) A gold 
coin first struck in England, in the reign of Charles I., 
and valued at from 20 to 23 e 
Carondelet, (ka'róng-da'la,) a village of Missouri, co. 


Derotid, (kah-rót'id.) (Gr. karotides, from karoo, I put 


into a deep sleep, —as is the case when those vessels | to great perfection, owing chiefly to the perfected loom 
ure tied.) (Anat.) Two arteries in the neck, which| and other inventions of Mr. Bigelow, of Boston. The 
blood from the aorta to the brain. pp. varieties of €. made in this country or in England 
0-leen.) (Chem.) A new coloring matter are: 1. The Brussels C., a mixture of linen and worsted, 
is the representative in carrot of in which the worsted only is shown on the upper svr- 
alizsrine in madder. It is obtained by slicing, drying, | face. 2. The Wilton C. (the Moquette of the French), 
and grinding the roots to er, ex the pow-| differs from the Brusseis in that the wire has a groove 
with sulphide of carbon, and having removed the| in its upper surface, and is liberated by passing a esi 

out the C. from the extract. knife through the worsted loop into the groove, an 


carpe.) (Zovl.) Bee CYPRINIDÆ. 


ntains, (-pá'the-dn,) a considera- 
the N E. ramificatior of the great 


thus making a velvet pile surface. 3. The Kiddermie- 
ster, or Scotch C., presents the same pattern on botb 
sides, with the colors reversed. 4. Tapestry C., differt 
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from tbe Brussels in that but one yarn is dyed at different 
parts of its length, to suit the requirements of the 
2attern, instead of five or more yarns of different colors, 
winthe (* just named. 5. Azminster C., made in the 
English town of that name, is manufuctured by tying 
tufts of worsted to a warp of strong linen and securing 
them by a linen weft. It is a tedious and expensive 
prn. 6. Ingrain C., chiefly manufactured in Phila- 
elphia, and so called because made of only two ply or 
thick nesses, with the colors reversed on either side, and 
the warp as well as the filling may be cotton or worsted. 
7. The Dutch and Venetian carpets, in which the chain 
eonsists of stripes of woollen yarns of different colors, 
and tbe filling is of wool, hemp, or cotton. 8. Tho 
Printed Felt C. is made of coarse wools, brought into a 
oompact mass by the process of felting, and the pattern 
= 1 in colors by means of rollers on which it 
cut. 
pet- ger. (Pol) A cant term applied in the 
8. States of the Union to one of a class of Northern . 
venturers who seek political preferment. 

srr ede (kdr^fo-lit.) (From Gr. karphos a dry 
etalk, aud (hos, stone.] (Min.) A hydrated silicate 
of alumina, iron, and manganese, occurring in tafts 
of minute rhombic prisms, straw-yellow in color. 

Carpinus, (kirpe-nus.) (Bot.) The Horn-beam, a gen. 
of trees, O. Corylaces. The species C. Americana is a 
small tree, whose wood is very fine-grained, compact, 
FR white. It is common in woods throughout the U. 

tates. . 

Carpocrates, (kidr-po-krd’teez,) a Gnostic philosopher 
of Alexandria, who lived in the 2d cent. 

Carpology, (kdr-pol'oje.) [From Gr. x , fruit, and 

discoursc. Sina That branch of the science 
which treats of fruits and sceds. 

Carpophore, (kür'po-for. (Gr. karpos, fruit, and 
phora, a bearing.) (Hol.) The name given to the stalk 
of a pistil when bearing only the gyncecium. 

Carpus, (kdr/püs.) (Gr. karpos, tho wrist.) (Anat.) The 
human wrist. It is composed of 8 bones, forming an 
&rch, the convexity of which is next the arm. "These 
bones consist of 2 rows of 4 each, the first row articu- 
lating above with the radius, and the second row with 
the metacarpal bones, i.e. those forming the palm of 
the hand. 

Carrageen. (Bot.) See CRoNDRUS. 

Carran Tu'al, the highest mountain in Ireland, be- 
ing one of the peaks of the range called MacGülicuddy's 
Ree:s. 5 m. S. W. of Killarney, co. Kerry. Height, 3,410 
ft. above sea-level. 

Carrarn, (kir-rai'rdh,) a city of Central Italy, prov. 
Massa-Carrara, on the Lavenza, about 4 m. from the 
Mediterranean coast, and 60 W. N. W. of Florence, cele- 
brated for its quarries of marble, which somewhat re- 
semblea the Parian, and is largely employed by sculp- 
tors. Pop. 15,328. 

Carrel, ARMAND, (kdr/ruil) a French publicist, chief 
editor of the Paris National, and a leader of the mod- 
erate Republican party. D. of a wound received in a 
duel with M. Emile de Girardin, 1836. 

Carrich’s Ford, (kirri.z ford,) a passage on the 
Cheat river, Virginia, memorable for an engagement 
fought July 13, 1861, between a body of Union troops 
under Gen. Morris, and a Confederate force under Gen. 
R. S. Garnett, when the lutter were defeated with the 
loss of their commander. 

Carrier, (kir-reür.) (From carry.] (Mach.) A piece of 
iron attached by a set screw to the end of a lathe-shuft 
or spindle, to carry it round by the action of the cen- 
tre-chuck's driver; —( Law.) A person whose buainess 
it is to carry goods, for the proper delivery and safety 
of which he is legally responsible. 

Carrier, Jean Baptiste, (kdr're-a,) a French revolu- 
tionist, B. 1756, who made his name and memory in- 
famous by the atrocities he committed in Ia Vendée, 
whither he had been sent on a political mission. On 
the fall of the Montagnard party, he was tried before 
a revolutionary tribunal, and guillotined, 1794. 

Car'rier-pigeon. (Zodl.) See COLUMBIDS. 

Carrion, (kdrreün.) [From L. caro, carnis, flesh.) 
The dead and putrefying bodies or flesh of animals. 

Carrion-crow. (Zo) Sce CoRvIDx. 

Carroll, CuanL.ES OP CARROLLTON, (kdr'rol.) an Ameri- 
can patriot, B. nt Annapolis, Md., 1137, was educated in 
France and England. In 1775, he was elected a dele- 
gate to the Provincial Convention, and in the follow- 
ing year he entered Congress, and was one of the first 
members of that body to sign the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. In 1788 he became a senator of the U. 8. D. 1832. 

Parroll, (d- rd.) in Arkansas, a N.N.W. co., on the 
Missourian border. Area. 1.088 sq. m. C. Carrollton. 

In Georgia, a W. co., b. on Alabama; 5 
miles. County Soat, Carrollton.— In indianu, è W. 
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central county; area, 878 square miles; Best 
Deiphi.—1n /liinois, a W. N. W. county, b. W. the 
Mississippi ; area, 416 square miles. Lead is largely 
found. C. Mount Carroll.—1n Jowa, a W. central 
county; area, 576 square miles. County Seat, Carroll- 
ton.—In Louisiana, a N E. par., b. on Arkansas; arca, 
1,50 square miles. C. Providence.—In Au ylund, a 
N. county, b. on Pennsylvania ; area, 500 squure miles. 
County t, Westminster.—In Mississippi, a N. W. 
central county, b. W. by the Yazoo river; «rea, 850 
square miles. County Seat, Carrollton.—Inp Missourt, 
a N. W. central county, b. S. by the Missouri river; 
area, 700 square miles: County Seat, Carroilton.—In 
New Hampshire, an E. central county; area, 500 
square miles; County Sent, Ossipee.—In O'ío, an E. 
county ; area, 36) square miles ; Ceunty Seat, Ca rroll- 
ton. In Tennesee, a W. county; area, 625 square 
miles. County Seat, Huntingdon.— In Virginia, & W. 
8. W. county, verging on North Carolina. Ain., irene 
ore. copper and lead. Area, 440 square miles. County 


Seat, [fli:lsvisle. 
Carronade, (kírrün-dd.) [From Carron, in Scotlan 
(Gun.) A short piece 


where it was first made. 
ordnance having a large bore, with a chamber for the 
powder, like a mortar ;— they are out of use. 

Carrot, (Adrrit.) (Bot.) See DAUCUS. 

Car’son City, cap. of the State of Nevada, and county- 
seat of Ormst-y co., lying near the E. base of the Sierra 
Nevada, 4 m. W. of Carson river, and 250 N.E. of San 
Francisco. . (1880) 3,500. 

Cart, (kahrt.) [W.] A species of carriage with two 
wheels, in which respect it differs from the ordinary 


Fig. 141. — ASSYRIAN CART, 
(Nineveh Marbles, British Museum.) 


wagon that haa four wheels. Tn Scripture, the He 
brew word translated in some places by cart," and in 
others by "wagon," denotes any vehicle, either cov- 
ered or open, running on wheels, and usually drawa 
by oxen (Fig. 141 n f 

Cartage, drt q.) (Com.) Freight on goods conveyed 
by a curt or carts. 

Cartngo, (kir-(à'go,) a town, bay, river, and mountain 
of Costa Rica, Central America. The mountain, an ex- 
tinct volcano, attains an elevation of 11,500 ft. The 
town was nearly destroyed by un earthquake in 1841. 
The river falls into the Gulf of Nicosa, and the bay, a 
large 1 connects with the Caribbean Sea. 

Carte, (kdt) [Fr.] (Feucing.) A thrust at the inside 
of the upper part of the body. 

Carte- blanche, (kdrt-blonsh.) [Fr., a white curd.] A 
blank paper, signed at the foot with a person's Dane, 
and given to another with permission to fill up as he 
pleascs ; — hence, applied generally in the sense of 
unlimited powers being granted. 

Cartel, (/:dr'tel.) [ees A challenge to fight a duel; — 
still ueed in this sense in France, but obsolete in 
America. —(J’ol.) An agreement between two belliger- 
ent states for the exchange of their prisoners of war. 
C. or Cartel-sláp. (Nav.) A ship commissioned in tinie 
of war to exchange the prisoners of any two hostile 
powers; also to carry any parley from one side to the 
other. 

Carter, (kdrtr,) in Kentucky, a N. E. co., b. E. by Big 
Bandy river; urea, 550 square miles. County Beat, 
Grayson. In Misaouri, a S. E. county; area, 500 
square miles. C. Van Buren.—In Tennessee, a N. E. 
county on the North Carolina Border. It contains vaet 
iron mines; area, 80 sq. m. C. Elizabethtown. 


. Carteret, (xd tet.) an island in the Pacific; LM. & 


50 8., Lon. 160° 48’ E., discovered, in 1:66, by the Eng 
lish navigator Philip Carteret. 

Carteret, (kdr'tr-t,) a B.E. co. of N. Carolina, border 
ing on Pamlico Sound and the Atlantic; «rea, 460 sq. 
m. C. Beaufort. 

Cartersville, a village of Georgia, in Barton (or Cass) 
co., 143 m. N.W. of Milledgeville. 

Cnarteninans, (kir-Z'shans.) (PMlos) Those who al 


here to the system of DESOARTES, Q. v. 
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Carthage, — I». Carthago.) (Ame. Geog.) One 
of the most famous time cities of antiquity, and for 
long the rival of Rome for the empire of the world, was 
situate on the N. shore of Africa, in the near neighbor- 
hood of the modern Tunis. C. was a colony from Phe- 
nicia, and, according to Virgil, was founded by Dido, and 
visited by Æneas on his voyage to Italy. It was essen- 
tially a commercial city, and was governed by an oli- 

y, at the head of which were two officers called 
udges (suffetes). The possessions of C. in Spain, Sicily, 
c., Were very extensive; and were menaced by the ris- 

ing power of Rume. Thence arose the struggle com- 
monly known as the Punic Wars; which lasted, with a 
few intervals, from 265 to 146 B. c., and resulted in the 
entire destruction of C. The city wus afterwards rebuilt, 
and became the capital of the Vandal empire, in the 
5th century, A. D.; but it was finally and completely 
destroyed by the Arabs, near the close of the 7th cent., 

*. D. The pooni ruins — to p "eur city. 

"ng thej,) a vi of Missouri, C. of Jasper 
co., on — — river, 220 m. S. W. of Jefferson City. A 
severe battle was ſought here, July 5, 1861, between the 
Union command of Gen. Sigel, and a force of Confeder- 
ates under Gens. Rains and Parsons, in which the former 
were defeated. 

Carthagena, or CARTAGENA, (kdr-ta-ja’nah.) [Anc. 
Carthago Nova.) A fortified city and seaport of Spain, 
p. Murcia, on the Mediterranean, 17 m. W. of Cape Palos. 
C. has one of the finest harbors in the Mediterranean, 
and is the principal rendezvous of the Spanish navy. 
C., originally founded by the Carthaginians (whence its 
name), was taken by the Romans, B. c. 208. Pop. 22,106. 
—A fortified city of the United States of Colombia, C. 
of a p. of same name, on à peninsula jutting into the 
Caribbean Sea, 410 m. N. of Bogota. It has a landlocked 
harbor, one of the largest and best on the coast, and is 
the chief naval arsenal of the republic. C. was founded 
in 1533. Pop. 25,000. 

Carthusians, (kár-thwzhdns.) (Eccl. Hist) An order 
of monks, being a branch of the Benedictines, founded 
by St. Bruno in 1086. They take their name from their 
first residence, the monastery of the Chartreuse, near 
Grenoble, France. The members are remarkable for 
the austerity of their rules, which forbid them to quit 
their cells, or to speak toany one without leave from their 
superior. They likewise practise extraordinary absti- 
nence with regard to food; flesh-meat they are forbidden 
to taste. 

Cartier, Jacquss, (kidr-te’ai,) a French explorer, B. 1494. 
Employed by Francis I. to make explorations on the N. 
American coast, in 3 successive expeditions, 1534-50, he 
completed the discovery and colonization of Canada. 

Carti » (kdr'til-ej.) [From L. cartilago.) ( Anat.) A 
tough, ible substance of the animal body :—called in 
common lan gristle. It is a substance between the 
elasticity of ligament and the compact solidity of bone. 

Bones appear at first as C, and then become gradually 
strengthened by the deposit of earthy matter therein. 

Cartilaginous Fishes, ee Petr [From L. 


eartilaginosus, having cartilage.) (Zoól.) Those fishes 
which have cartilaginous instead of osseous skeletons. 
This group, formed by Cuvier, is by him divided into 


the three O.: Sturiones, or chondropterygians with free 

gills, as s eons; Selachians, or chondropterygians 

with fixed gills, as sharks and skates; Cyclostomes, or 
suckers, chondropterygians with skeleton very slightly 
dev andthe body terminated before with a circular 
or lip, as lampreys. 

Cartoon, (kir-toon'.) [It. cartone, pasteboard.] ( Paint.) 
A — drawn upon large sheets of paper for the pur- 
pose o peng traced upon any other material, on which 
the subject is to be executed. The most celebrated car- 
toons in existence are those of Raphael. 

Cartouch, (kdr-toosh’.) [Fr., a cartridge.] 
wooden case holding about 400 musket balls, besides 
from 6 to 10 iron balls to be fired out of a howitzer. 
A a portable box for charges.—(Arch.) A block or 

ion used in the cornices of wainscoted apart- 
ments; Aso, ornaments aa ig a scroll of paper. 
C., 


(Md) A 


Cart „ (kdr'trij.) m Fr. carte, pasteboard. 
(MiL) case of paper, filled with 
used ín the charging of guns. The C. for heavy guns, 
mortars, &c., are made of eboard, tin, or wood, but 
most frequently of flannel; those for small arms, pre- 
pared for firing, contain both powder and ball. C. with- 
out balls are called blank cartridges. 

Caruncle, (hdr iing-kl.) [L.carwncula.) ( .) Asmall, 

excrescence, either natural or morbid. — (Zodl.) 


unpowder, an 


The e comb on the head of a fowl.—(Bot.) A 
fk protuberance found upon some seeds, as, for ex- 
those ofthe common Milk- wort ( Polygala velgaris), 


Carus, MARCUS AURELIUS, (ki’ris,) à Roman emperor, 
s. Probus in 281, upon n by the Preetorian guard 
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of which he was prefect. He defeated the Sarmatians 
in Illyria, and conquered Mesopotamia. D. A. D. 282. 

Carver, (kir'vür,) a S. E. co. of Minnesota; area, 375 Bq. 
m. C. Chaska. 

Carving, (kir'ving.) (Fine Arts.) Bee SCULPTURE. 

€n'ry, Alice, an American authoress, B. near Cincin- 
nati, in 1822. In conjunction with her sister, PH&b&, she 
acquired considerable reputation by her poetical works, 
and e several novels, the principal being Clovernook. 
D. 1871. 

Carya, (kd’reah.) (Bot.) The Hickory, a gen. of North 
American large forest-trees, order ceir, closely 
allied to Juglans (the walnuts). Their timber is coarse- 
grained, of great strength and toughness, and very 
heavy ; but as it does not bear exposure to the weather, 
and is extremely liable to the attacks of insects, it is 
not suitable for building or similar purposes. It is, 
however, much used where toughness and elasticity are 
required, such as for barrel-hoops, press-screws, axe- 
handles, &c.; and common descriptions of furniture are 
also made of it. The nuts of some species are eatable, 
and resemble but do not equal the European walnuts. 

—— (kd-re-dt’e-deez.) (Arch.) Columns er 
pil shaped like the bodies of females (Fig.142). They 

were first erected as trophies, and were intended to rep- 

resent the women of the “ity of Carya, in Arcadia, whe 


it xt 


Fig. 142. — CARYATIDES, BT JEAN GOUJON. 
(In the Louvre, France.) 


were taken captive by the Athenians after the men had 
been slain for joining the Persians after the battle of 
Thermopylæ ;— male figures of similar character are 
called Persians. 

Caryo hyllaceous. (Bot.) Said of a corolla, when, 
as in the Pink. the five petals have long and narrow 
claws, which are 9 the tube of the calyx. 

Caryocar. (Bot) See RHIZOBOLACEÆ. 

Caryophyllacere, (kir-e-of-fil-lã'se-e.) [Gr. karnon, 
nut, and phyllon, a leaf]! An O. of herbaceous plants, 
all. Silenoles, having symmetrical flowers, a conspicuous 
corolla, amphitropal ovules, opposite leaves without 
stipules, and stems swollen at the joints. Natives 
chiefly of temperate and cold regions, they inhabit 
mountains, hedgee, rocks, and waste places. 

Caryophyllide, (-/il'le-de.) (Zoil.) A fam. of Polyps 
Shick had the cells of the coral with margin thin, an 
the coral within not transversely septate. 

Caryophyl 
Ius. (Bot) A 
gen. of plants, O. 
Myrtaces, charac- 
terized by a long 
cylindricalcal yx, 
whose limb is 4- 
cleft; berry ob- 
long, one or two- 
celled, and as 
many seeded. 
The tree produc- 
ing the well- 
known spice 
called Cloves (C. 
aromaticus) is a 
handsome ever- 


Fig. 143. — CLOV AX. 
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rising 
age elliptic leaves and purplish flowers arranged 
in corymbe on short-jointed stalks (Fig. 143). The 
cloves of commerce are the tnexpanded fluwer-buds, 
and derive their name from the French word clou, u 


to from fifteen to thirty feet, with i Canemeate, (kdsmit) Ir.) 
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(Portif.) A varit of 
masonry in the flank of a bastion, next to'the cert-in. 
serving us a battery to defend the opposite bam ion and 
the ditch. Alno a vanited work, to protect troops Yum 
shot nnd shell, when not on duty. 


nail, in allusion to the shape of the bud with its long | Canerta, (Lu- .) a town of S. Italy, C. of prov. 


calyx tube, and the round knob or head of petals at | 


of same nume, 16 m. N. N. E. of Naples. Fop. 13,342. 


tbe top. For many years the Dutch exercised a strict Case’shot, Can‘ister-shot. (Cun) Musket-balls, 


monopoly in the growth of this spice, by restricting its 
cultivation to the island of Amboyna, and even there ex- 


stones, scraps of iron, &c, put into iron cases ano dit- 
charged frum heavy guns. 


tirpating all but a limited number of the trees; but | Casey, (ká'se,) a 8. central co. of Kentucky; area, 350 


tbey are now extensively grown in the West Indies and | 
elsewhere. All parts of the plant are aromatic, from: Cash, (Xdah.) 
the presence of a volatilo oil, but especially the flower- | 


bude, — hence its use for culinary purposes. 

"arr epe (ka-re-óp'sis.) (Bot.) A fruit, as of wheat, 
Indian corn, and other cereal grasses, in which both 
seed and pericarp are so incorporated as to be insepara- 
bly blended the one with the other. 

Caryota, (ki-re-o'tih.) (Bot.) A genus of very elegant 
lofty trees, O. Palmacer, of which 9 apecies are known, 
all of them natives of India and Indian islands. C. 
wrens (Fig. 144) is a beautiful tree, 50 to 60 ft. high, 
and surrounded by an elegant crown of graceful curved 
leaves. These lea vos 
are 18 to 20 ft. lon 
and 10 or 12 b 
and have a very 
strong central stalk, 
the base of which 
widens out so as to 
form & kind of 
sheath round the 
stem. The flower- 
spikes are 10 or 12 
feet long, and issue 
from the trunk at 
the base of the 
leaves, hanging 
down like the tail of 
& horse. The fruits 
are reddish berries 
abt. the size of nut- 
megs, and have & 
thin, yellow, acrid 
rind. From ita flow- 
er-aplkes a large 
quantity of the juice called toddy, or palm-wine, is ob- 
tained, and this, when boiled, yields very good jagghery, 


Fig. 144. —cARYTOTA URENS. 


or pal m-sugar, almost all the sugar used in Cey lou being 
obtained from it. This tree supplies the natives of many | 


parts of India with several other important articles. 

Cascade, (dad.) [Fr., from L, casus, a fall.] A 
small waterfall, either natural or artificial; generally 
the latter, as adapted to pleasure-grounds, &c. When 
natural, the word is applied to such as are less thun u 
cataract. 

Casale, (kd'sah-lu,) a town of N. Italy, on the Po, , 7 m. 
E. by N.of Turin. This place was formerly esteemed 
one of the strongest of European fortresses. Pop. 25,000, 

Casal-Maggiore, (kah-sahl-mahd-j/rá,) a town of N. 
Italy, on the Po, 21 m. 8.E. of Mantua. Pop. 16,654. 

Casanova de Seingalt, GiOV ANN Jacopo, (kds-ah- 
fó'vdh,) a celebrated Italian adventurer, B. 1725, in 
Venice ; celebrated for his wit, accomplishmenta, learn- 
ing, and intrigues. His Memoirs are sprightly and en- 
tertaining. D. 1803. 

Cascade Range, 4 chain of mountains, running for 
the most part N. and B. through the W. part of the 
Btate of Oregon, at a distance of from 100 to 200 m. from 
the Pacific. Its highest summit is Mount St. Elias, in 
Alaska, abt. 17,900 ft. above sea. Mount Baker, on the 
N. border of Oregon, 90 m. E. from the mouth of Fru- 
zer's river, is 10,079 feet high. 

Cascaril’ia. (Bot.) See CROTON. 

Casco Bay. (xd ho,) in Cumberland co., Maine, lies 
between Capes Small Point and Elizabeth, and is dotted 
with clusters of islands, above 300 iv number. 

Case, (kds.) [L. casus, froin cado, I fall.] (Gram.) The 
inflection of a noun implying an action on the thing 
named; — in English there are 3 C. only — the nomina- 
See, the genitive or possessive, and tho accusatire or objec- 
tive; the latter is only applicable to pronouns. — ( Law.) 
A cause or suit in a judicial court. An action on the 
ease is that in which the whole cause of complaint is 
set out in the writ. 

Case- hardening, (-hdrd/ning.) (Metall.) A method 
of preparing iron, so as to render ita outer surface hard, 
by converting it into steel. 

Caseime, (ká'se-in.) [I.. caseus cheese.) (Chem) An 
organic substance occurring in milk in the soluble 
form, and having great similarity to albumen. It is 

by heat and acids, and is the principal 
constituent of cheese. 


sq. m. C.Liberty. 

(Fr. me. literally, a moncy-chest. 
(Com.) Money in hand, or ready funds, as distinguishes 
from bills or securities. — A copper coin current in 
China, one thousand of which make a tael, and in value 
abt. one-tenth of an American cent. 

Cashan, (Id n,) a thriving city of Persia, prov. 
Irak, 95 m. N. by W. of Ispahan. Vp. 30,000. 

Cashel, (kdah‘l,) a city of Ireland, Tipperary co., 49 m. 
NN. E. of Cork. On a high rock in its centre is the 
finest collection of architectural remains in Ireland, 
including an ancient cathedral. an abbey, and the 
ruins of a palace of the kings of Munster. Pop. 5,000. 

Cnshew-nut. (Bol.) See ANvCAEDIACEAR. 

Cashgar, or Kasnaoan, (Tr.) à city of Chinese 
Tartary, and its former C., 140 m. N. W. of Yarkand; 
Lat. 39° 28' N., Lon. 75° 55' B. Pop. 16.000. 

Cashier, (hush’cer.) Fr. caissier.) (Com) A person 
who is intrusted with the cash of some public company 
or private firm. 

Cashmere, (Xish'meer,) a p. of Northern India, sepa- 
rated from Thibet by the Himalaya mountains. The 
goil is the richest that can be conceived, and its produc- 
tions those of the temperate zone; but the country is 
subject to earthquakes. Among other curious manu- 
factures of C, is that of shawls; and the delicate wool 
of which the finest are made is the product of a species 
of goat of the adjoining country of Thibet. C. was 
formerly included in the Sikh dominion, forming part 
of the Lahore monarchy. 1n 1840, it was erected by the 
British into a separate state, and placed under a native 
ruler.—Cashmere, or Serinoghur, the capital of the above 
p., onthe Jhylum ; Lat. 329 23 N., Lon. 74° 47’ E. Pop. 
65,000 


Casimir, (Aiidemeer,) the name of several kings of 
Poland, between 1034 and 1672, of whom the most note- 
worthy was C III., surnamed the Great, who 8. Ladislaus 
in 1233. He defeated the Bohemians, and conquered part 
of Russia, and was in all respects a wise and warlike 
monarch. D. 1370. 

Casing, (Vs.) ( Building.) The operation of plaster- 
ing the outer framework of a house, &c., and trowelling 
the mortar while wet, so as to make it resemble the 
joints of freestone. 

Casino. See MoxTE-CaAsINO. 

Cas Kets. (The.) a cluster of dangerous rocks in the 
English Channel, abt. 7 m. from the Isle of Alderney. 
On the highest there is a lighthouse, in Lat. 49° 45’ N., 
Lon. 2? 22’ W. 

Caspian Sen, (hiidpe-dn.) (Auc. Mare Ilyrcantem.] A 
great expanse of nalt water in W. Asia, between N. 
Lat. 369 35’ and 47° 25’, and Lon. 46° 15’ and 56° 10 E. 
It is surrounded by Persia, Turkestan, Caucasia, and 
the Russian govts. of Astrakhan and Orenburg. Maxi- 
mum length from N. t. 8.760 m.; average breadth, 200. 
Arra, abt. 120,000 sy. m. Its waters are leas salt than 
those of the ocean. The Russians have steamers plying 
upon this sea, and monopolize ite commercial interests. 

Casque, (dak.) [Fr., from L. cassis, n helmet.) (Mil) 
A defensive armor (Fig. 145) worn by the Greeks, Ro 


Fig. 145. — cAsQr ES. 


1, Egyptian. 2, Persepolitan. 3, Early Greek. 


mans, and other people of antiquity, to protect the head 
and neck in battle; — a helmet. 
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eass, LEWIS, an American statesman, B. at Exeter, N. H., Cassideous, (käs-sid’ is.) [From L. oassis, & her 

in 1782. His father having removed to Ohio, young C. met.] (Bot) Having the form of & helmet; as the 

studied law at Marietta, and was admitted to the bar at| upper sepal in the flower of an aconite. 

Zanesville, in 1802. In the war of 1812, he commanded Cassini, (kda-sé’ne, Jeax DOMINIQUE, a French astron- 
a regt. of Ohio volunteers, was made brig.-gen. in the omer, B. 1635. He me first principal of the Royal 
regular army in 1813, and in 1814 was appointed gov- Observatory of France, institnted by Colbert, and held 

. ernor of Michigan. In 1831, he was made secretary that position for 40 years with honor to his country 
of war in Pres. ackson's reconstructed cabinet, and, in and distinction to himself. He discovered 4 satellites 
1836, minister to France. In 1845, he was elected U. S. of Saturn, and was 8. in his official capacity by his son 
senator from Michigan. On Mr. Buchanan's accession | grandson, and great-grandson successively, the last of 
to power, in 1859, he appointed Mr. (secretary of state, whom D. in 1845. = 
an office that he resigned in Dec., 1860. D. 1866. Cassino. (kds-sé'no.) It. casino, a gaming - house.] 

Cass, (kda,) or BARTON, in Georgia. a N.W. co.; area, (Games.) A well-known game at cards, played by 2, 3, 
114 square miles; County Seat, Cassville.—In Indiana, | | oF 4 persons. 

a N. central county; «red, 420 sq m.; C. Logans- Cassiodorus, Manus AURELIUS, (kde-se-o-do'riis,) a 
port.—In Illinois, a W. central county; rea, 350 | Latin grammarian, chronologist, and historian, B. ip 
square miles ; County Seat, Beardstown. In I, A Calabria, about 468 A. P., and D. at about the age of onc 
S. W. county; «red, 576 square miles; County Seat, | hundred years. 
Lewis. In Michigan, a S W county, on the Indiana Cassiopeia. (küs-se-0-pë'ah.) (Ast.) A constellation in 
frontier; area, 523 square miles ; County Seat, Casto- the N. hemisphere, situated opposite the Great Bear, on 
lis.—In Minnesota, à N. central county, in which | the other side of the Pole, and figured in the maps as @ 
the Mississippi rises near its N.W. confines ; arem lady sitting in a chair. It is marked by 5 stars of the 
5,000 square miles. Its surface is dotted with lakes. 3d magnitude, forming a figure like the letter M. It 
County Seat, Chippewa.— lu Missouri, & wertern contains 55 emall stars. 
county, bordering on Kansas; area, 750 square miles; | Cassius, (kdsh^üs,) Loxaixus Carus, a Roman general, 
County Seat, Harrisonville.—In Nebraska, an E co, and an adherent of Pompey during the civil war, was 
b. E. by the Missouri river; «red, 570 square miles; made prætor peregrinus by Cæsar, 44 B. C. He after- 
County Seat, Piattsmouth —In Teras, a E. county; | wards joined with Brutus and others in the assassina- 
1224 square miles ; County Seat, Linden. tion of his patron, and killed himself after the battle of 
Cassadaga, (Icds-sah-dá'gdh,) a lake of New Fork, Philippi, B. c. 42. 
Chautauqua co., 12 m. N.E. of Mayville; length, 4 m. Cassock, (kds'sók.) (Fr. casaque, an overcoat.] (Ecel.) 
Cassand ra, (kas-săn'drah.) ( Homeric Myt.) The daugh-| A vestment worn by clergymen under their gowns. In 
ter of the king of Troy. Sho received the gift of pro-| the Roman Catholic Church, the C. of a 
phecy from Apollo, who (according to the legends)| ofa bishop purple, of a 
attached to it the curse of never being believed, when | Cassowary, (käs'so-wã-re.) (Zoöl.) The Casuarius galea- 
she would not return his love. She was allotted to] kus, a bird of the Ostrich 
Agamemnon at the taking of the city, and was killed| fam. ( Struthionidz) (Fig. 
by Clytemnestra. 147). It is a native of 
Cassander, (kas-sdn'dr,) king of Macedon, son of An- Malacca and the Indian 
tipater, B. 354 n. C. In combination with Ptolemy, Se- archipelago. It is only 
leucus, and Lysimachus, C. defeated Antigonus, 301 B. c., exceeded in size by the 
in the battle of Tpsus. and after the latter's death in| ostrich. The wings are 
that field, shared with his allies Alexander's empire, imperfectly developed, 
dividing it into the 4 kingdoms of Macedon, Thrace, and it cannot raise itself 
Egypt, and Syria. in the air,but it runs with 
Cassation, (kcis-«d’shun.) [Fr., from casser, to quash ] great swiftness. Jtcarries Y 
( French Law.) The annulling of any act or decision, i on its head a sort of horn. 
the forms prescribed by law have been neglected. or The eggs are left in the 
justice has been perverted.— The Court of C., the highest sand to be hatched by the 
jadicial court of the French republic, is one of the most | Sun. 
important institutions of modern France, giving to the Cassy thacer, (kd.s-se- 
whole jurisdiction of that country coherence and uni-| ¢hd’se-e.) (Bot.) An O. of 
formity, without endangering the independence of the planta, all. Daphnales, closely related to 
courts. It was established by the first National As-| having but the gen. Cassy i 
sembly, and has been preserved, in every essential] leafless, parasitical, thread- 
respect, under all the political changes of France since]  dodders in habit. 
the first revolution. Cast, (kist.) (From Goth. kasta, to cast.) ( 

Cas’savn. See MANIBOT. Any statue, or part of one, of bronze, p 

€nss"ny. (æ de) a region of Further India, between A cast is that which owes its figure to the mould into 

Lat. 24? and 26? N. and Lon. 93° and 959 E.; area, which the matter of it has been poured while in a fluid 
7,000 sq.m. Formerly belonging to the Burmese, it| state; and thus differs from a model, which is made by 
was ceded to England in 1836. op. 30,000. repeatod efforts with a ductile substance, a6 any adhe- 

Cassel, (iss) a city of Prussia, C. p. of Lower Hesse,| sive earth; and from & piece of sculpture, which is the 
on the Fulda, 89 m. N. N. E. of Frankfort-on-the-Main. work of the chisel. 

It is one of the handsomest of German cities, and has Castalia, (hds-à (e-ah.) (Myt.) A famous fountain at 
in its vicinity the palace of Wilhelmshóhe, called, from the foot of Mount Parnassus, and, like the latter, sacred 
its magnificence, the Versailles of Germany, and which | to Apollo and the Muses. 

was the residence allotted to the ex-emperor Napoléon | 4 astanea, (kds-ta’ne-ah.) [Fr. chataignier.] The Chest- 
III., after his capitulation at Sedan in 1870. Pop. 41.587. nut, a gen. of deciduous trees, O. Corylacem. The species 

Cassell Yellow, (Kkda'sél.) (Paint) A pigment| C. vesca or vulgaris, which grows wild in Europe and the 
formed ofa compound of j U. States, is very valuable for its timber and fruit. It 
oxide anil chloride of is one of the most beautiful of forest-trees. Its foliage is 
lead : — it also bears tho ample and graceful; its oblong-lanceolate leaves are 
names of Pater Yellow smooth and green on both sides; and its clusters of 

and Turner's Yellow. sterile flowers are in long, cream-colored, cylindrical 

Cassia, (kdsh'e-d..) ( Bot.) calkins. The fruit is enclosed in a round spiny husk 
A gen. of plants, Ô. Faba- containing 1, 3, or more chestnuts. It is eaten either 
ceæ, including many spe raw, boiled, or roasted, or is ground into meal, and pud- 
cies, which grow mostly dings, cakes, and bread are made of it. The American 
in Arabia and Africa. and variety has smaller and sweeter nuts. Among the Euro- 
yield several products 
used in medicine, the 
most important of which 

is the drug Senna, which 
consists of the leaflets of 
€. officinalis, var. lanceo- -< 
lata (Fig. 146). They have 
rather a disagreeable 
smell, and a sub-acrid, 


Castanets, (kds tah-nčts.) (Fr. casta gnettes, from L. oas- 
(anea, a chestnut. | (Mus.) Instruments formed of small 
concave shells of ivory or hard wood, which are struck 
against one another, bein fastened to the thumb and 
middle finger, one to each 

Caste, (kist, or kās.) [Fr.] A name derived from the 
Portuguese settlers in India, and used to indicate the 
classes into which the population of that country is 
bitterish, nauseous taste. divided according to the religious laws of Brahma. 
They are in common use That of Brakmins is the highest; and though, strictly 
as a purgative; and are Fig. 146. — CASSIA LANCEOLATA. apeaking, it should be devoted entirely to religious ex- 
given as an iufusion, or tincture, or made into an elec-| ercises, it nevertheless mingles in the ordinary pursuits 
Auary.— Cassia bark, or Cassia buds. See CINNANOMUM. 
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of life. That of kshatriya (protection) is the soldier 
class; that of the vaisya (wealth) is the commercial 
class; that of the soudra, or sdra (labor), constitutes 
the agricultural class, and is so degraded that the read- 
ing of the sacred books is prohibited toit. A large 
part of the population does not, however, belong to any 
of the pure C, but are the offspring of marriages be 
tween persons of different C. It is said that there has 
been much exaggeration as to the strictness of € regu- 
lations. The limitations, far from being rigorous, re 
serve only one regular profession, that of the Brahmins, 
or BRAHMANS, (J. r.) The puriahs, aud some others, are 
supposed to have no (* 

Castellamare, (kdrtcl-Iah-mair,) a city and seaport 
of 8. Italy, on the Gulf of Naples, 15 m. W. of Salerno. 

Castelar of Rissoll, Emirio. A Spanish states- 
man, R. 1832. joined the Republicans in the 1868 revo- 
lution ; Minister of Foreign Affairs under King Amasleo; 
President of the Cortes in. 15733 exercised dictatorial 
pewer during the Biscayan war; retired from public 
life in 1893, to devote himself to history and literature. 
One of the most eloquent public men of Europe. 

Castile, (sometimes written CasTILLE,) (kds'terel,) the 
most central and largest of the divisions of Spain, b. N. 
and N. E. by Alava, Biscaya, and Navarre; E. by Ara- 
gon and Valencia; S. E. by Murcia; S. by Andalusia; 
and W. by Leon and Extremadura; length, N. to S aht. 
306 m.; mean breadth, abt. 360. Area, 72,447 ay. m. 
€. is divided by a range of high mountains into two 
sections, that to the N. being called Old C., now divided 
into 8 provinces; and that to the S., New C, divided 
into 4 provinces, It is likewise traversed by the Sierras 
Moreno, Nevada, and Toledo, and the rivers Ebro, Gna- 
diana, Douro, Tagus, and Xucar, have their rise within 
its limits. C. issubdivided into9 provs. The inliabs. are 
grave, honest, and sober, and proverbial for their pride. 
The Castilian dialect is the standard of the Spanish 
language. C. anciently formed part of Cantabria, and 
was reduced by the Romans, Goths, and Moors, in suc- 
cession, Ultimately the sovereignty becaine associated 
by marriage with that of Leon in 1057; and, with 
Aragon, was consolidated into one monarchy in 1479, 
under Ferdinand and Isabella. 

Castine, (kictin,) in Muine, a seaport and C. of Han- 
cock co., on the E. side of Penobscot Bay, 35 m. S. of 
Bangor. It has a harbor spacious and accessible at all 
seasons, Pop. 1,303, 

Casting, (kdst'ing.) [From ca.] (Metil. and Sculp.) 
The process of pouring a metal, or some other sub- 
stauce, in & fluid or semi-fluid state, into à mould, 
which is made in various ways, and of substances best 
suited for the material which is to be poured into it. 
See FOUNDRY. 

Cast-iron. See Inox. 

Castle, (d.) (I.. castellum, dim. of castrum, a camp.] 

(Fort) A fortress or building rendered defensible 

either by nature or art, Formerly, a complete C. con- 

sisted of a ditch or moat; an outwork, called a barbican, 
which guarded the gate and drawbridge ; an artificial 
mount: an outer and inner rum or enclosure ; and 
the keep, or lofty tower, in which the owner or governor 
resided, and under which were the dungeons, or donjons. 

Castor. (Zi.) [L.] See Beaver. 

Castor and Pollux. (A:is'tr,) (yd lu ks.) ( Mit) The 

twin sons of Leda, by Jupiter, thence called Dioscuri ; 

and brothers of Helena. Castor wasa tamer of horses, 
and Pollux a celebrated boxer. The loends of their 
adventures are numerous; and finally tliey were placed 

amongst the stars as the constellation GEMINI, (4. r.) 

Castoreum, (44 re-u m.) (Chem) A substance se- 

creted in two glandular aacs, closely connected with, 

bnt quite distinct from, the organs of reproduction of 
the beaver. Its odor is strong, unpleasant, and pecu- 
liar; taste bitter, subacrid; ita color orange-brown. 

It was at one time held in the highest repute in medi- 

cine, although now regarded as almost inert, and 

chiefly used by perfumers. 

Castor-oil. See RiciN us. 

Castration, (kids-trd’shun.) [Fr., from L. castratio.) 

(Surg.) The operation of removing the testicles, so as to 

render the patient incapable of the power of generation. 

Castres, (kds'tr,) a town of France, on the Agout, dep. 

Taru, and 23 m. S. S. E. of Alby. Pop. 23,691, 

Castro, (kirtro,) INEZ DE, the secretly married wife of 

Dow vedro, son of Alphonso IV. of Castile, famous for 

her beauty, and assassinated by that king's order in 1355. 

Her melancholy fate bas been a favorite theme among 

poets and dramatists. 

Cas tro Giovanni, (-jé-0-rdn'ne.) [Anc. Enna.) A 

town of Sicily, prov. Catania, 64 m. E.S.E. of Palermo. 

Pop. 15,121. 

Onsuarinacese, (kdsh-ii-ah-rin-i'se-e.) (Bot.) A small 

O. of plants, all. Amentales, closely allied to Myricuceæ. 
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Casuistry. (kdru-is-tre) [From L. casus, a case.; 
( Ethics.) That branch of ethical science which resolves 
cases of conacience or of doubtful propriety, or which 
determines the lawfulness or illegality of an act, by 
rules and principles drawn from the Scriptures, from 
social customs, or from reason. C. was much practised 
by the Jesuits in the 15th and 16th centuries, t 

Casus Belli, (Ida: bille.) Mes cause of war.] (Fol) 
A ground or reason upon which to declare war. 

Ca’sus Fortuitus, (or- ta“ e- tus.) [L. inevitable acei- 
dent.] (Law.) A loss occurring in spite of all human 
effort and forecast. It exonerates a ship-owner from 
liability for loas of or damage to goods conveyed. 

Caswell, dz“ e,) a northern co. of N. Carolina, on 
the Virginiun border; area, 400 sq. m. C. Yancey. Fop 
16,051. 

Cat, (Kdt.) Fr. chat, from L. catus.] (2Zo51.)) See FELIs.— 
(Naut) | Cat-o -mine-tatls, a whip divided into 9 strings 
or knota, for the infliction of corporeal punishment on 
offenders ; — often briefly called cof.— To cat the anchor, 
in to raise the anchor abreast of a ship's cathead. 

Catacaustic. (y.) See Caustic. 

Catachresia, (hdt-uh-kre’sis.) [Gr., an abuse.) (Rhet.) 
A trope which borrows the name of one thing to ex- 
press another; or, in other words, it ia the abuse of a 
trope, or when a word is too far diverted from its orig- 
inal signification, 

Catacomb, (Adtah-kém.) [Gr. kata, down, and Kombo, 
a hollow place.] (Arch.) A grotto or subterrancous 
place for the sepulture of the dead. The term is gener- 
ally applied to a vast number of subterranean sepul- 
chres, in the Appian Way, near Rome, supposed to be 
the cells in which were deposited the bodies of the 
primitive Christian martyrs. Other celebrated C. are 
still extant, as those of Paris, Naples, &c. 

Catacous’tics. See Acoustics. 

Catafalque, (làt'ah-filk,) CATAFALCO. [It. catafalco, a 
funeral canopy.] A temporary structure of woodwork, 
hangings, &c., representing a bier, tomb, or cenotaph. 

Catahoula, (kit-ah-hoo'Lih,) a N. E. par. of Letisiana ; 
arra, 1,970 sq. m. C. Harrisonburg. It contains G. 
Lake, which is abt. 15 m. long by 3 wide. Pop. 8,475. 

Catalepsy. (Adtah-lip's.) (Gr. katalépsis, a &eizure.] 
(el.) A kind of apoplectic seizure, iu which the pa- 
tient is speechless, senseless, and fixed in one posture, 
with his eyes open, though without seeing. or being con- 
scious of what is passing around him. The attack may 
last only for a few minutes, or it may continue for 
days: and consciousness generally returns with the 
same suddenness as it left, the patient having no recol- 
lection of anything that passed during tlie attack. 

Catalogue, (kit'ah-lóg.) (Gr. kata, and logos, a com- 
putation.] A list. roll, or register.—C. Hatsunné, (rá-zo- 
»4'.) [Fr., a methodical catalegue.] A catalogue of 
articles carefully classed, and accompanied by explana 
tory notes. 

Catalonia, (kdt-ah-ló'ne-ah.) (Sp.Cutalu%a.] Anancient 
division of Spain, b. by the E. Pyrenees, separating it 
from France, on the N.; E. by the Mediterranean, and 
W. by Aragon and a part of Valencia. Area, (including 
Andorre.) 12,150 sq.m. C, now divided into 4 provinces, 
is remarkable for the superior industry and intelligence 
of ita people. It anciently formed a part of the Reman 
Hispania Taraconensis, was subsequently occupied by 
the Goths and Moors, and iu the &-9th centuries be- 
came an independent sovereign state under the Counts 
of Barcelona. In 11.7, it became a portion of the Ara- 
gonese kingdom, and has since merged into the Spanish 
monarchy. C. Barcelona. Zp. 1,731,798, 

Catalpa, (kah-tdl'pah.) (Bot.) A genus of trees, O, 
Biywmiacer, The species C. bignonioides, native of the 
N. States, is cultivated in many parts of our N. States 
on account of its rapid growth, and its beautiful aud 
showy panicles. 

Catalysis, (kah-(dl'e-sis.) [Gr. katalysis, dissolution.» 
(Chem.) A name given to a very obscure class of pihe- 
nomena; it means action by contact, or chemical ace 
tion taking place in the presence of a substance which 
appears perfectly inert, and unaffected by anything 
present. For example, we may mention the conversion 
of starch into sugar in contact with warm dilute acida 
All hitherto attempted explanations fail to meet the 
majority of instances in which this action has been ob- 
served. 

Catamarea, (Xdt-ah-már'kah,) a town of the Argen- 
tine republic, C. of a dep. of same name, 275 m. N. W. 
of Santiago. Pop. 4,000, 

Catamenia, (hdt-ah-mé'ne-ch.) [From Gr. kara, accord- 
ing to, and mena, a month.) (Med.) The periodical flow 
of the menses in women. 

Catania, (kah-td^ne-ah,) a fine city and seaport of Sicily. 
cap. prov. of same name, at the foot of Mount Etna, 31 
m. N.N.W. of Syracuse. It is built and paved of lava, 
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nd p been repeatedly ruined by earthquakes. Pop. 
921. 
Catanzaro, (di-dn-zá'ro,) a town of S. Italy, cap. of 
1435 of same name, 29 m. S. S. E. of Cosenza. Pop. 
30. 
Cataphonics. Same as Catacoustics, See Acoustics. 
Cataplasm, (kit'ah-plázm.) Vice Gr. xataplaaso, I 
spread over.] (Med.) A poultice applied to some part 
of the body, to excite or repel heat, or to relax the 
skin, &c.: — wher mustard is an ingredient it is called 


sinaplism, 
Catapult, (kdt'ab-pült.) [L. catapulia.] (Amtíq.) A 


military machine in the form of a strong cross-bow, 
used for projecting arrows, darts, and stones upon the 
enemy. 

Cataract, (kdl/ch-rdkt.) [Gr. kataraktés, a breaking 
down.] (Hydrog.) A great fall of water over a preci- 
pice in the channel of a river, caused by rocks or other 
obstacles to the course of the stream : — Niagara is a 
notable example of a C.—(Surg.) An affection of the 
crystalline lens of the eye, or its capsule, which be- 
comes so opaque as to prevent the rays of light from 
passing to the optic nerve. It is curable either by de- 
pressing or extracting the lens. 

Catarrh, (iah-tihr’.) [From Gr. katarrheo, I flow 
down.] (d.) The scientific term for a common cold. 
Its symptoms are an increased secretion of mucus from 
the nose, fauces, and bronchie, with fever, cough, las- 
situde, &c. When a C. is epidemic, it is called an in- 


Catasauqua, (Edf-ah-siw'Lwah,) a borough of Pennsyi- 
vania, Lehigh co, on the Lehigh river, 54 m. N. of 
Philadelphia. 

Catastrophe, (/-d(-J5'tro-fe.) [Gr., from katastrepho, I 
bring to a climax.| (Lit.) In Dramatic 8 the 
4th and final part in the anc. drama, or that imme- 
diately following the catastasis. It consists in the un- 
folding and winding up of the plot, clearing up diffi- 
culties, and closing the play. A fall from grandeur to 
extreme misery, exile, death, &c., forms a C. in tragedy ; 
marriage, in comedy. " 

Catawba, (kah-4au'b3h,) or Great CATAWBA, a river 
which, gee in the Blue Ridge, Burke co., N. Carolina, 
flows E. and S. into S. Carolina, where it takes the 
name of Wuteree, and then, after a S. course of 100 m., 
unites with the Congaree to form the Santee. Total 
length, 25) m.—4A W. central co. of N. Carolina, Area, 
250 sq.m. C. Newton. Pop. 10,984. 

Catawba Wine, the fermented produce of the 
Catawba vine, which was first discovered in a wild con- 
dition at the beginning of this century near Asheville, 
Buncombe co., N.C.,and was first cultivated onthe banks 
of the Catawba, and afterwards on the banks of the 
Ohio river from Cincinnati to Cairo. The juice of the 

is manufactured either into still wine or spark- 

ing wine. The latter, containing au addition of alco- 

hol, is most in demand, and, when carefully manufac- 
tured, rivals the French champagne in delicacy and 
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Cat’-Bird. (22.) See Mimus. 

Catch, (Eich.) [From It. cacciare, to pursue.) ( Mus.) 
A piece for 3 or 4 voices, one of which leads, and the 
others follow in the same notes. 

Dateh-Fly. (B.) See SILENE. 

Cateau-Cambresis, (Ku tem brd s,) a town of 
France, dep. Nord, 15 m. E.S.E. of Cambrai, celebrated 
for the famous treaty concluded here between France 
and Spain in 1559. Pop. 10,133. 

Catechism, (kdt'e-kizm.) {From Gr. katéchéo, to sound 
back.] Ina general sense, any system of teaching by 

n apd answer. The term is cominonly used to 
designato a text-book which most churches have au- 
for the instruction of children in the elements 

ef religion. 
U 


, 
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Cateehu, (kdt'e-shoo,) or Cuteh. (Gem.) Aninspie 
sated juice, chiefly composed of tannin, largely used in 
the arts of dyeing and tanning, and in medicine as an 
astringent. It is obtained in India chiefly from the inner 
brown-colored wood of the Acacia catechu. 

Catechumens, (kdt-e-kü^m?2nz,) [Gr. katechoumenot.] 
A name given in the early Christian Church to, such as 
were prepared to receive the ordinance of baptfsm. 

Categorematic, (-go-re-mdt'ik.) [From Gr. k 
réma, a predicate. te doe Indicating the capacity 
ofa word to be employed as a term in itself, or as a 
predicate of a proposition. 

Categorical, («dt-e-gór'e-kL) [See CaTEGORY.] (Logic.) 
A proposition that makes an absolute statement, and, 
without any N is said to be categorical, 

Category; (kdt'e-go-re.) [From Gr. k o, I give 
informat on.) ( Logic.) A general term in reference to 
a less general, included under it. The school philoso» 
phers distributed all the ideas of our thoughts into 
certain genera or classes, which classes the Greeks 
called categories, and the Latins predicaments. 

€ntennry, (kdte-na-re.) [From L. catenarius, belong 
ing to a chain.) (Geom.) The curve which a rope ot 
chain suspended at each end forms by its own weight. 
It differs in little from a parabola, q. v. 

C€nterpillar,(Xdt'ur-pil'lár.) ( Zoól.) The larva ofa lepi- 
dopterous insect, produced from the egg (Fig. 149). It 
is transformed first into the chrysalis, nympha, or pupa, 
and afterwards into the butterfly. C. generally feed on 
leaves or succulent vegetables, and are sometimes very 
destructive; they are composed of thirteen distinct seg- 
ments, the first of which is a strong horny head, 
armed with a mouth and powerful jaws. The first 
three segments are invariably provided with short legs, 
and frequently some of the other segments have le 
€. moult at least 3 times, and those of some alts as 


Fig. 140.— 1, CATERPILLAR; 2, CHRYSALIS. 


mouit as many as id times. Many caterpillars are gaily 
colored; others are adorned with tufts of hair. In this 
state insects eat voraciously, and do immense damage 
to vegetation. When about to change into the pupa 
form, they retire to some place where they may re- 
main undisturbed until the final metamorphosis, See 
LEPIDOPTERA. 

Cnt-Fish. (Zovl.) See SILURIDÆ. 

Catgut, (kdt'git.) ( ig. The name given to the 
strings made from the dried ana twisted peritoneal 
coverings of the intestines of sheep and other animals, 
They are used for musical instruments, for lathe-banda, 
whips, bows, &c., and are largely manufactured at Lyon, 
Milan, and other cities. 

Catharine, or Catherine, (idth’ur-in,) the name 
of several empresses and queens, of whom the more no- 
ticeable are the following:— CATHARINE I., empress of 
Russia, B. 1683, the daughter of a Livonian peasant, who, 
after a loose life after the death of her first husband, 
a Swedish officer, married Peter the Great, to whom 
she proved a true, faithful, and loving wife, and who, 
by the sacrifice of her jewels, purchased from the 
Turkish general means of escape for her husband and 
his army, on the Pruth, in 1717. After Peter's death, 
C. became sole ruler. D. 1727. — CATHERINE II., em- 
press of Russia, by birth a German, married, in 1745, 
the Grand-duke Peter, who ascended the throne in 1761, 
under the title of Peter III. C., whose whole life is a 
chronicle of female infamy, ruled the empire after the 
murder of her husband by her favorite, Alexis Orloff, 
She carried on a successful war against Turkey, assisted 
in the partition of Poland, and p. in 1796, after reign- 
ing 35 years. C. was a woman of great ability; she 
carried on the government of the gga pag A with great 
energy; and her reign was remarkable for the rapid 
increase of the extent and power of Russia. — CATHE 
RINE DE’ Mepicr (Fr., C. de Médicis), csapat of the 
Duke of Urbino by a French princess, married the Duke 
d'Orleans, afterwards Henri II. of France, in 1533 
She was mother of Francis II., Charles IX., and Henri 
III., successively kings of France. The death of 
Francis II., in 1560, rendered her mistress of the king 
dom, with the title of regent for Charles IX., who wa 
a minor. She was artful, avaricious, and cruel. Te 
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increase her political influence, she corrupted the 
morals of her sons. She fomented civil war among 
her ies digs a0 instigated the massacre of Saint Bar- 
tholomew, Aug. 1572. She had but one redeeming 
quality: her love for, and fostering patronage of, the 
arts and literature. D.15*9.— CATHARINE HowaRD, 5th 
queen of Henry VIII. of England, s. Anne Boleyn, and 
proving guilty of a charge of infidelity to her husband, 
was summarily tried and beheaded in 1542. — CaTHA4- 
RINE OF ARAGON, Ist wife of Heury VIII. of England, 
and daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, B. 
1483, married, — Ist, Arthur, Prince of Wales, who left 
her widow a year afterward. She married, 2dly, in 
1509, his brother, afterwards Henry VIII., who divorced 
her in 1533, to marry Anne Boleyn. D. 1536. — CaTHa4- 
RINE PARR, 6th and last wife of Henry VIII. of Eng- 
land, whom she married in 1543, and outlived, married 
4thly, in 1547, Lord Seymour of Sudeley, Lord High 
Admiral of England. D. 1548. 

Catharine, or Catherine, (St..) a virgin of Alex- 
andria, supposed to have suffered martyrdom under the 
reign of Maximin, in abt. 207. She is regarded as the 
patroness of pets ond learning, eloquence, and girl's 
schools. She is said to have been tortured on a wheel, 
whence the name of Catherine Window, or Wheel Win- 
dow, sometimes given, in books on architecture, to an 


Fig. 150. — ROSE or CATHERINE WINDOW, (A.D. 1360.) 


elegant form of window, now commonly called Rose 
Window (Fig. 150), and common in cathedrals and large 
churches in the Middle Ages. It is a circular window, 
in which the mullions converge towards the centre like 
the spokes of a wheel. 
Catharties, (kithi-ir'&ks) [From. Gr. kathartikos, fit 
for purification.] (Med.) Medicines which cleanse the 
stomach and bowels by acting as purgatives, C are of 
two kinds — purgative and drastic: the first comprises 
the milder remedies, as senna, jalap, Epsom salta, castor- 
oil, &c.; the latter the more powerful, such as croton- 


&c. 

cubes, (kdth'kárt,) a par. of co. Renfrew, Scotland, 
near which was fought the battle of Langside, 1568, in 
which the troops of Mary Queen of Scots were disas- 
trously defeated by the forces commanded by her 
brother the Regent Murray. 

Cathedra, (kah-thzdráh.)  [Gr. kathedra, a seat.] 
(Archæol.) A pulpit, or professor's chair; also, among 
ecclesiastical writers, a bishop's see or throne. Hence, 
the term ex cafhedrà signifies to speak with authority, 
as n bishop does from his throne. 

Cathedral, (Ce- ddl.) Same deriv.) An episcopal 
church, or a church where there isa bishop s seat or see. 

Cathode Rays. Sec X Rays. 

Catheter, (kith'e-Zr.) Gr.] (Surg.) A tubular instrn- 
ment, usually made of silver, and introduced into the 
bladder, in order to search for a calculas, or draw off 
the urine when suppressed; aleo a bougie made of silver 
or caoutchouc. 

Cathetometer, (kith-e4»'e-ter.) (Gr. kathetos, ver- 
ticality, and metron, meusurt.] An instrument used for 
measuring differences of vertical heighta, and especially 
in the study of the laws of the elasticity of traction. 

Cathetus, (kdth'e-tüs.) | From Gr. kathetos, a perpen- 
dicular.] ( A line or radius falling perpendicu- 
larly on another line or surface; as the two sides of a 
rectangle. — C. of medence. (Caloptrics). A right line 
drawn from a point of the object, perpendicular to the 
reflecting line.—C. of Obliquatson, a right line drawn per- 
pendicular to the speculum, in the point of incidence 
or reflection.—C. of Reflection, or of the Eye, a right line 
drawn from the eye, perpendicular to the reflecting line. 

Satholic, (kdth’o-lik.) |Gr. katholikos, universal.) (Feel. 
Hist.) An epithet at first applied to the Christian 
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Church, to distinguish it from the Jewish, which was 
confined to one nation or people; and afterwards from 
the sects and heresies. The Roman Church claims for 
itself the exclusive right to the name of Catholic, re- 
arding itself as the only true, orthodox, and universal 
hurch, holding that all who have separated from her 
are sectarians and heretics. 

Catholicos. Same deriv.] (Eccl) A title borne by c 
patriarch of the Armenian Church. 

Catiline, (:dt'e-lin,) or CATALINA, Lucius SERGIUS, a 
noble Roman, who, after being refused the consulshíp, 
conspired against the state, and, his treason being de- 
nounced by Cicero, retired to Gaul, where he raised an 
army. C. was defeated and slain, 63 B. c. 

Catinat, Nicolas pg, (/df'e-nát,) marshal of France, B. 
1637. In 1690 and 169:3, he defeated the duke of Savoy 
at Staffarde and Marseilles, and was afterward appointed 
to the chief command in Italy to act against Prince 
Eugene. Meeting with a snccession of checks and dis- 
asters, he was recalled in disgrace. D. 1712. 

Cat Kays, or Keys, a group of islets lying off the 
Great Bahama Bank. On the largest of them is a light- 
house; Lat. 25° 34’ 30" N., Lon. 79° 18’ 24” W. 

Catkin, (kdt/kin.) (Bot.) See AMENT. 

Catlinite, (kdt'lin-it.) [After Geo. Catlin, an American 
traveller.) (Min.) A reddish variety of clay-stone, allied 
to agalmatolite, and found in the W. States. 

Cat’-mint. (Bot.) See NEPETA. 

Cato, (ká't0, the Wise, a surname borne by Marcus 
Porcius Priscus, commonly called Cato Major, to dis- 
tinguish him from his descendant, C. of Utica, was B. 234 
B.C. After serving with distinction in the field, and 
afterward filling many high civil offices, C. was elected 
consul, B. C. 195, in conjunction with his friend and 
patron, L. Valerius Flaccus. After reducing Hither 
Spain to subjection, he finished hís military career 
on the field of Thermopylæ, u. c. 191. Appointed cen- 
sor, B. C. 184, he performed the duties of that office with 
such strictness and impartiality as to expose him to 
the animosity of the patricians. D. 149, leaving be- 
hind him several works, among them De Ke Rustica, 
and Origines, besides a number of orations, — Marcus 
Porcius G, at-grandson of the above, surnamed 
Uticensis (of Utica) was B. 95 p.c. He early served in 
the army with distinction, was elected qusestor in 65, 
and was an active supporter of Cicero in the latter's sup- 

ression of the treason of Catiline. C. became prætor 
n 54, and on the outbreak of the civil war became a 
partisan of Pompey, whom he followed into Africa 
after the battle of Pharsalia. Committed snicide, 45 B. c. 


Catoosa, (kdh-too'sàüh,) a N. W. co. of Georgia, on the 
borders of Tennessee, Area, 175 sq. m. Capital, Ring- 
gold. 


Catopsis, (ka-tép'sis.) [Gr., a sight.] (ed.) An acute 
and quick perception, particularly that acuteness of 
the faculties which accompanies the latter stages of 
consumption, 

Catoptrics, (kah-tóp'triks) [From Gr. kata, against, 
and optikos, belonging to sight.) ( ) That branch 
of the science which treats of the phenomena of inci- 
dental and reflected light. 

C€ntostomi, (kit-ós-tó'me.) (Zoól.) A family of mala- 
copterygious fishes, with a simple dorsal, the mouth 
beneath the snout, lips plaited, and suitable for sucking. 
ft contains the Suckers (some of which attain the weight 
of 10 pounds) and the Chub-suckers of the ponds and 
streams of the U. States. 

€nt's-enr. (Bot) Bee Hyrocn nis. 

€nt^s-eye, (Ei) (Min) A beautiful var. of quartz, 
found in India, and so named from fts resemblance, 
when cut in convex form, to the reflection of light 
which seems to issue from the interior of the eye of a 
cat. 

Catskill, (/ó!/z13/,) in New York, a town of Greene 
co., on the W. side of the Hudson river, 34 m. from 
Albany, and 111 above New York city. 

Cunts Kill Mountains, in New) ork, a group lying 
W.of the Hudson river, being à continuation of the 
Appalachian chain. They are renowned for their fine 
alpine scenery, and have been graphically described by 
the pen of Irving. Slide Mi., Hunter, and High Peak, 
the loftiest summits, are 4,205, 4,038, and 3,664 feet re- 
spectively above sea-level. 

Cat‘sup, (commonly pron. ketch’tp.) (Cookery.) A con- 
diment prepared from mushrooms, walnuta, &c., and 
used in the mixing of sauces, &c. 

Cattaraugus, (/i'Lir-an'güs)) a WS. W. co. of New 
York, on the Pennsylvania border; area, 1,250 sq.m. C. 
Little Valley. 

Cattaro, (Ldt-ta'ro,) a fortified town and seaport of 
Austria, at the S.E. end of a gulf of same name, 210 m. 
S. E. of Zara. The Gtr or G, 36 m. long, is one of the 
best harbors on the Adriatic. Pop. 4,367. 
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a institutes to obtain his demand, or by which 
he seeks his supposed right. 

Causeway, CAUSEY, (kau'ze.) (Fr. chaussée, & paved 
road.] A road or way raised above the natural level 
of the earth by stones, stakes, clay, OF fascines ; METRE 


t. or KATTEGAT, (The.) (Rat te-gat,) an inlet 

of the North Sea, between the E. coast o Jutland, the 

islands of Zealand and Fünen, the W. coast of Sweden, 

and the Skager-rack. Length, 120 m., breadth between 
either as a road in wet, marshy places, or to preven 
a river from overflowing the lower grounds. It ie also 
very generally used for a raised pathway in any ordi- 
nary road. 

Caustic, (kauztik.) [From Gr. kaustikos, corrosive. } 
(Med.) Any substance that, being applied, corrodes 
and destroys the texture of the parts. C. differ from 
cautertes in that they are in their effects more slow, 
and of less force and pain. The most important C. are: 
lunar C, a preparation of nitrate of silver; C. potash 
(potassa a: nitric acid (aqua-fortis) ; and sulphate of 
copper ( lue-stone). 

Cnus tie Curve. (Opt.) When rays of light are inci- 
dent upon & curved, reflecting, or refracting surface, 
the reflected or refracted rays intersect, forming a 
curved line, called C. C., to which the rays are tangents. 
When formed by reflection, this curve is called cata- 
caustic, and when formed by refraction, diacaustic. 

Cautery, (kau'te-re.) [From Gr. kauteríos, corrosive.] 
(Med.) A medicinal application for bor eating 
away, or corroding any morbid solid part of the body ; 
—there are two kinds of , the actua and the potential. 
The art of appina a C. is termed cauterization. 

Cavaignac, Louis Euabne, (kah-vdn’ydk,) a French 
general, B. 1802. Early entering the military service 
of his country, he served in the Morea and in Algeria 
with great distinction. In March, 1848, he was pro- 
moted to the rank of general of division, and appointed 
governor-general of Algeria by the provisional govern. 


60 and 70. 

Cattle, (kal’tl,)a collective name for all domestic quad- 
rupeds, but more especially applied to bulls, oxen, cows, 
and their young. 

Cat'tle-Plague. See RINDERPEST. 

Catullus, VALERIUS, (kahħ-tùl'lus,) a Roman poet, B. 86 
p.c. He was the first to introduce imitations of the 
Greek verse among the Latíns, and his lyrics are re- 
3 for their sweetness of flow, and beauty of style. 

. 40 n. C. 

Canca, (kow’kah,)a river of the U. S. of Colombia, taking 
its rise in the Andes, and, after a course of 600 m., dur- 
ing which it drains the provs. of Antioquia, Popayan, 
g a te empties into the Magdalena, in Lat. 
go 75’ N. 

Canca'sian Race. (Ethnol.) See MAN. 

Caucasus, (The.) (kau'kah-süs,) u great mountain 
range, stretching between the Caspian and the Black 
seas, separating the two Russian provinces of Ciscau- 
casia and Transcaucasia, and forming part of the boun- 
dary between Europe and Asia. It hasa continuous ex- 
tent of abt 700 m., throwing off spurs, or lateral ridges, 
both towards Russia and urkey in Asia. Its highest 
elevation is estimated at 18,500 feet, and its snow-limit 
at 11,000 feet. The C. is generally remarkable for the 
8 of its scenery, and the wild indepeu- 

ence of the tribes dwelling among its gorges. 

Caucus, (kau'küs.) (Said to be derived from a callæ- 
house, or calker's shed in Boston frequenta by the 
Revolutionary patriots.] In the United States, à term 
applied to à political meeting convened for the discus- 
sion and adoption of initiative measures relating to the 
candidacy of persons for office, or to the uniform posi- 
tion to be taken in the public discussion of any impor- 
tant question. 

Caudate, (kau'dát.) [From L. cauda, a tail.] (Bot.) 
Noting the extension of the apex of a plant into a long 
slender point, as seen in the Aristolochiaces. 

Caudexi (Bot) Se» CavLis. 

Can dine Forks. L. Perce Cuuding.] (Ane. Hist.) 
A famous defile where a Roman army, made prisoners 
by the Samnites, was compelled to pass under the yoke, 
p.c. 321. It was situate in the vicinity of Caudium, à 
city of Samnium, between Beneventum and Capua. 

Canl, (kaul.) [From Goth. kulle.] (Anal.) A membrane 
in the abdomen, covering the greatest part of the lower 
intestines, and usually furnished with a large quantity 
of fat. It is more properly termed the omentum, or, 
from its net-like structure, the reticulum. The term is 
also applied to a membrane which encompasses the 
head of anany new-born children, and to which vulgar 
superstition attached the charm of preservation from 
drowning. 

Caulaincourt, (ko-ldn’koor.) See Vicenza, (DUKE OF. 

Caulescent (keau-lés’ sent.) rom Gr. laulos, a stem. 
( Bot.) Applied toa plant which hasa stem different from 
that which produces the flower. 

Caulis, (kau'lis.) [L., a stalk.] (Bot.) The stalk of her- 
baceous plants ; — called in shrubs, and culmus, 
or stem, in grasses. 

Cauliflower, (kau'le-flour.) (Hort.) A garden variety 
of Brassica ol-racea, in which the inflorescence while 

oung is conden into a depressed fleshy esculent 
ead. It is a light, easily digested, and nutritious 
vegetable aliment. 

Caulking, (sometimes written CALKING,) (kauk’ing.) 
( Naut.) The operation of tightening the seams of a ship 
by driving oakum between the interstices, by means of 
a mallet and chisel. 

Caulocarpous, (kawlo-kar pis? [eon Gr. kaulos, 
a stem, and karpos, fruit.] (Bot. ndicating plants 
which annually produce fruit and flowers on their 
branches without perishing, as à shrub or tree. 

Causality, (kau-zdl’ete.) From L. causalitas.| ( Phren. 
The faculty of tracing the relations of cause an 


effect. 

Cause, (kauz) [L. causa.) (Philos.) Generally, that 
from which anything proceeds, or by virtue of which 
anything is done, in contradistinction to effect, or that 
which is produced. C. are distinguished by the schools 
into efficient, material, final, and ormal. Efficient C. are 
the agents employed in the production of anything. 
Material C., the subjects on W ich the agents work, or 
the materials of which the thing is produced. Final C. 
are the motives inducing an agent to act, or the design 
and purpose for which the thing was done. Formal C. 
are those which must supervene matter, in order to 
give the thing its precise individual existence as that 
thing, and no other. —(Luw.) Aus egal process which 


93-96. He was then, June 28, recalled to power, with 
the title of chef du pouvoir éxécutif. In November, C. 
became the unsuccessful rival of Louis Napoléon for 
tho presidency of the republic, and retired from power 
on the 20th of Dec., 1848. D.in retirement, 1857. 

Cavalcante, (kdv-dl-kdn'te,) a town of Brazil, on the 
Almas, prov. of Goyaz, is the entrepót of the provs. of 
Goyaz, Minas-Geraes, and Matto-G rosso. Pop. 4,500. 

Cavalier, (kdv'ah-leer.) [Fr., a horseman. (Fug. Hist.) 
An appellation given to the partisans o Charles I, 
during the Civil War, to distinguish them from the 
Parliamentarians, who were called Roundheads, q.¥-— 
( Fortif.) A work raised within the body of a place, above 
the other defences, to defilade them from the fire of an 
enemy on an adjacent beight, or to command the 
trenches of the besiegers. 

Cav’alier, JEAN, à French Camisard, or Protestant 
leader of Cevennes, B. 1679. After being forced into re- 
bellion by Catholic persecution, he defeated so many 
generals sent out against him, that the govt. made a 
treaty of peace with him. He afterwards entered the 
English service, and p. in 1740. 

Cavalry, (-dcl-re.) Fr. cavalerie.] ( Mil.) A general 

term for light-horse, dragoons, hussars, lancers, horse- 

artillery, &c., and all other troops armed and mounted. 

The chief use of C. is to make frequent incursions ta 


Fig. 151. 
ANCIENT IRISH CAVALRY, p. 1300, (From an old print) 
disturb the enemy, aud interrupt his convoys; in battle 
to support and cover the infantry, and to break througk 
and disorder the enemy, and its application to thie 
purpose is probably almost as ancient as war itself 
At the present day, the C. is divided into light and 
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heavy horse, which are employed for different purposee. 
The heavy C., sometimes equipped with defensive armor, 
and then termed cuirassiers, is generally used where 
force is required; the lighter, in small detachments, 
where swiftness and continued efforts are necessary. 

Cavan, (káv'dn,) a town of Ireland, C. of a co. of same 
name, in Ulster, 57 m. N.W. of Dublin. Pop. 3.515. 

Cavanas,(kdv'a-nds, a fortified port of Cuba, on its N. W. 
coast, 38 m. S. W. of Havana, with an excellent harbor. 

Cavatina, (kdv-ah-té’nih.) [It.] (Aus.) In operatic 
music, a solo piece for the voice, frequently preceded 
by recitative. 

Cavazion, eror (Arch.) The hollow trench 
made for lay ng the foundation of a building. 

Cave and Cavern. See GROTTO. 

Caveat, (ká'vé-dt.) [L., let him take care.] (Law.) A 
notice given to stay proceedings in an action at law. — 
(Patent Law.) A legal notice, not to issue a patent of a 
particular description to auy other person without 
allowing the caveator au opportunity to establish his 
priority of invention. 

Cavendish, Henry, (kdn'dis,) an English philoso- 
pher, ». 1731, devoted his life and his noble fortune to 
scientific investigations, He laid the basis of the pres- 
ent system of chemistry, discovered the composition 
of water (1781) and of nitric acid, and measured the 
earth's density by means of balls of-lead. D. 1810. 

Cavendish, (kdv'n-dish.) (Com.) Tobacco manufac- 
tured in square, oblong cakes, and sweetened with rum 
or molasses, 

Cavetto, (kah-vit'to.) [It. dim. of caro, hollow.] (Arch.) 
A hollow member, or round concave moulding, contain- 
ing the quadrant of a circle, and used as an ornament 
in cornices, 

Cavezon, (kdv'e-son.) [It. cavezzone.] (Man.) A sort of 
nose-band, either of iron, leather, or wood, sometimes 
flat, and at other times hollow or twisted. It is put on 
the nose of a horse to wring it, and thus to forward his 
breaking or training. 

Cavin, (ká've-ah.) (Zojl.) A gen. of Rodentia, family 
Hystricilie, com prising the Cavies, Cobayes, or Guinea 
Pigs, distinguished by the possession of 8 grinders on 
either side of the jaw, and by two wedge-shaped inci- 
sors in front; tail short or absent, and no clavicle. They 
have generally a slow, and sometimes a leaping pace; 
they live on vegetable substances, and in their natural 
state inhabit excavations under ground, or beneath the 
roots of trees, or other recesses which they either find 
ready prepared, or form for themselves. The Common 
Guinea Pig is indigenous to South America, but is now 
found also in a domestic state in all parts of the world, 
It is in no way related to the pig. The head and nose re- 
semble those of a hare, and the eyes are large and round, 
The Spotted Cavy is a large species, measuring nearly 
evo 1 in length. It is chiefly found in Guiana and 

razi 

Caviar, Caviare, (ka-ve-dr’.) [Fr.] The spawn or 
hard roe of the sturgeon, which is salted and dried in the 
sun. It is much used as a condiment in Russia and 
other countries. 

Ca vicornia, (kdv-e-kdr'ne-ah.) [From L. cavus, hollow, 
and cornu, a born.) (Zodl.) A family of ruminantia, 
having hollow sheath-like horns springing from bony 
processes, They are divided into the three sub-families 
Antilopinæ, Ovinæ, and Bovine, q. v. 

Cavour, CAMILLO, Count DI, (kah-voor’,) an eminent 
Italian statesman, n. 1810. In 1847, he took an active 
part in the promulgation of the liberal doctrines then 
agitating his country, and largely assisted in the estab- 
lishment of the constitution granted by King Charles 
Albert in 1848. In 1850, he became minister of com- 
merce, and minister of finances the following year. In 
1852, he succeeded D'Azeglio as first minister, secured 
the liberty of the press, favored religious toleration and 
free trade, and during his seven years’ tenure of oi2ce 
brought about the regeneration of Italy by the treaty 
of Villa Franca in 1857. D. 1861. 

€n'vy. (Zonl.) See Cavia. 

Cawnpore, (kaun-poor’,) a city of Hindostan, C. of a 
dist. of same name, on the W. bank of the Ganges, 38 m. 
8.W. of Lucknow. During the Indian mutiny of 1857, 
this place was the scene of a hideous massacre of the 
English, without regard to age or sex, by the Sepoys. 
Pop. 108,800. 

Caxamarca, (kdkz-a-indr'ka) a city of Peru, C. of 
rov. of same name, in a valley of the Andes, 370 m. 
.N.W. of Lima. . 1,000. 

Caxton, WII IIAX. (káks'tün,) the founder of English 
printing, B. 1412. During a residence in Flanders he 
acqui the new typographic art, and on his return 
set up a press in the Almonry, Westminster, where he 
brought out the first printed book seen in England, the 


Seeed of the History of Troy. D. 1491. 


m'be,) a rpm i up of the Colom 
Andes, in Ecuador, 145 m. N.E by E. of Quito 
Height 13,535 ft. 


Cayenne, (ká'?n,) a fortified seaport of French Guian 
and penal settlement, at the N.W. point of an island 
same name; Lat. 4° 56’ N., Lon. 52? 20’ w. Pop. 6,853. 

CAF CNRO pepper. See CAPSICUM. 

Cayes, (kèyz,) in Cuba. See Aux CAYES. 

Cayman, (kai’mdn) (Zoól.) Ree CROCODILIDA. 

Cay mans, (ké'minz,) three small islands of the British 

. Indies, lying 130 m. N.W. of Jamaica, in the Carib 
bean Sea. . abt. 300. 

Cayuga, (kd-yü'gih,) a central co. of New Fork, b. b 
Lake Ontario on the N., and W. by Cayuga Lake, whic 
last is 38 m. long, and from 1 to 3!4 wide; area, 75€ 
sq. m. C. Auburn. 

Cnzembe. (kah-zém'be,)a fortified town (said to be some 
miles in circuit) of Central Africa, C. of a country of 
same name; Lat. 119 45' 8., Lon. 305 RO E. 

Cazotte, Jacques, (kah-zof.) à French humorist, B. 1720, 
was executed as being a royalist during the revolution 
of 1792. His chief work is Le Diable Amoureuz, of which 
several English translations are extant. 

Ceanothus, (s4-ah-nd'thus.) (Bot.) A gen. of shrubby 
planta, O. Rħhamnaceæ. The Jersey-tea, or Red-root, C. 
Americanus, is 2 or 4 ft. high, and has downy leaves and 
stems, with small white flowers, which, being produced 
in great numbers, are very ornamental. It is found in 
woods in the U. States, and its leaves have been used as 
a substitute for tea. 

Cebide, ives) (Zoill.) A group of visus com- 
prising 91 species belonging to America. They are 
characterized (Fig.152) by a more or less rounded head, 
by nostrils opening on the sides of the nose and wide 
apart, by 36 teeth, and in many cases by a long prehen 
sile tail (Fig. 53), and by the absence of cheek-pouches 
and callosities; they are in general smaller and lesa 
fezocious than those of tha Eastern hemisphere, and, os 
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Fig. 152, — rox-TAIL MONKEY. 
Tribe of the Sagouins, (Pithecia chiropedes.) 


the whole, seem to be inferior to them. They inhabit al 
most the whole territory from Central America to 35 
or 38° 8. Lat. Only one species, however, is found 
W. of the Andes, The prehensile tail of these mon. 
keys is capable of being twisted firmly around 
branches of trees, and some species are thus able to 
sustain the entire weight of the body. The tail is alse 
sensitive, and thus becomes both an organ of feeling 
and prehension, enabling the possessor to obtain small 
objects which are in situations where the hand cannot 
be inserted. 

Ce'cil, WiLLIAM. See BURLEIGH, (Lorp.) 

Cecil, (sésl,) a N.E. co. of Maryland, b. S. W. by Dele 
ware Bay; area, 300 sq. m. C. Elkton. 

Cecilia, St.,) (se-sil’yah,) a martyr of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and the patroness of musicians, be- 
longed to a noble Roman family, and was put to death, 
A. D. 230, on account of her conversion to Christtanity. 
St. C. is regarded as the inventor of the owgan, and her 
festival-day, Nov. 22, is celebrated in the Catholic 
Church with splendid musical performances. 

Cecropia, (se-krõ'pe-ahħ.) (Hot.) A gen. of large-leaved 
soft-wooded milky trees, O. Artocarpacer. ey are 
native of tropical America. The Hie gc pedi C. 
of the West Indies, is so called because its hollow 
branches are used for musical instruments. 

Cecropia Moth. (Zoll.) See ATTACUS. 

Cecrops, (sekróps.) The mythic founder of Athens, Who, 
as some writers say, came from Egypt in abt. 1580 B® 


CED 


Cedar, (e dr.) (Bot) See CEDRUS. — Red Cedar. See 
JUNIPERUS. — White Cedar. See CUPRESSUS. 


CEL 


(Min.) Native sulphate of strontium ;—so named from 
its occasionally being found of a delicate blue color. 
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Cedar, in Iowa, an E. co., intersected by the Cedar and | Celestine, (scl’es-{in,) or CaLEsTINUS, the namo of 


Wapsipinicon rivers: area, 576 sq.m. C. Tipton. Ip. 

id 18,987.—A W.S.W. co. of Missouri ; area, 435 EA 
m. d. Stockton. „ln Nebraska, a 
N.E. co., b. N. by the Missouri river; area, 650 sq. m. 
C. St. James. 

Ce dar Creek, in Virginia, rising in the W. of Shenan- 
dosh co., falls into the N. fork of the Shenandoah river, 
below Strasburg. Here, Oct. 19, 1864, the National 
troops were attacked by the Confederates under Gen. 
Early, and driven back 4 miles, with the loss of 24 guns. 
They were, however, rallied by Gen. Sheridan, who 
turned the defeat into a victory by the capture of 54 
guns, besides many prisoners. 

Ce dar Falls, a village of Jowa, in Black Hawk co., 
100 m. W. of Dubuque. 

Ce'dar Mountain, near Cedar Run creek, Virginia, 
was the scene of an action fought Aug. 9, 1862, between 
the Confederates, under Gens, Ewell and Jackson, and 
a National force commanded by Gen. Banks, in which 
the latter was defeated with the loss of abt. 1,500 men, 
besides guns and ammunition. 

Cedar Rapids, a town of Jowa, in Linn co., on Red 
Cedar river, 80 m. S. W. of Dubuque. 

Cedilla, (se-dil'lah.) (Fr.cédille, from Gr. zeta, the letter 
z.) A mark which, in French, is placed under the letter 
e (thus, g, to give it the sibilant sound of s; as in facade. 

rat, (sc'drdt.) See CITRUS. 

Cedrelacere, (d-re-là'see.) (Bot.) An O. of planta, 
all. Rulalea, consisting of trees with alternate pinnate 
leaves, without stipules; natives of tropical America 
and India. The plants of this order are generally fra- 
grunt, aromatic, ind tonic. Man; supply compact, 
beautifally-veined timber, such as the Mahogany (Bere. 
tenia mahagoni) and Cedar-wood ((edrela odorata) of 
the West Indies, Setin-wood of India (Chlororylum 
swielenia), Yellow-wood of New South Wales (Orleya 
ganthoxyla), and Red-wood of Coromandel (Soymida 
febrifuga). A kind of oil is produced from satin-wood ; 
and the barks of the mahogany-tree and others are 
used as remedies in intermittent fevers, as well as in 
dyspeptic complainta. 

Cedrus, (sed ru.) (Bot.) The name under which the 
Cedar of Lebanon, and the Deodar or Himalayan cedar, 
belonging to the genus Abies, are sometimes sepa- 
rated from other fir-trees. The Cedar of Lebanon, 
often alluded to in Scripture as an emblem of stability 
and prosperity, is remarkable for its grave beauty, 
longevity, magnitude, and the durability of its timber, 
The Deodar is also a magnificent tree, and is held in 
great veneration by the Hindoos. 

Ceſa lu, (s¢f’ah-lu,) a seaport of Sicily, on the Tyrrhe- 
nean Sea, 40 m. E. S. E. of Palermo. Pop. abt. 12,000. 
Ceiling, (sé%ing.) [From L. calum, the heavens.] 

(Arc^.) The upper part or roof of a room, being a layer 
or covering of plaster over laths, nailed on the bottom 
of the joists which bear the floor of the room next above; 
or on joists put up for that purpose where there is no 

upper room, — hence called ceiling-joixts. 

Celastracese, (sc-Ide-trá'se-e.) (Bot) An O. of plants, 
all. Rhamnales, consisting of shrubs or small trees, with 
alternate, rarely oppoeite leaves, small flowers in axil- 
lary cymes, fruit two- or five-celled, capsular or drupa- 
ceous (cherry-like). They are nativeof the warm parta 
of America, Europe, and Asia. The gen. Celastus, the 
Staff-tree, is coniposed of small, unarmed, scandent 
shrubs, having a large aril to their seeds. C. scandens, 
the Bitter-aweet or Wax-work of N. America, is some- 
times planted as an ornamental climber; its capsules 
are orange-colored when mature. 

Celebes, (s¢l/e-béz,) an island of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, extending from Lat. 2 N. to nearly 6° S., and 
from Lon. 1199 to 125? E., bounded N. by the Sea of 
Celebes, W. the Strait of Macassar, E. the Molucca and 
Pitt's Passages, and S. the Sea of Flores. Estim. area, 
75,000 sq. m. Its shores are deeply indented by the 
sea, and its surface consists almost entirely of plaina 
affording good pasture. Prod. Rice, maize, cotton, 
Cassava, tobacco. G is divided into 2 states — those of 
Boni and Macassar. C. was colonized by the Portuguese 
in 1512; in 1600, the Dutch took possession of 1t. 

Celestial Photography. e photographing of 
the stars has made much progress of recent years, and 
& series of photographs covering the whole heavens are 
"being made. These reveal minute stars not observable 
by the telescope, and have yielded new nebule and 
extended the range of previously-knewn ones. This 
method has greatly advanced the exectness of astro- 
nomical work, and is annually yielding new discoveries, 
alike in solar avd steller fields of study. 

Celestine, (s'ertoe.) [From L. onlestis, heavenly.) 
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several Roman pontifts: — C. I. s. Boniface I. in 422; D. 
432, and received canonization.— (, II. s. Innocent II, 
and p. tlie same year, 1144.—C. III. s. Clement III. in 
1191; p. 1198.— C. IV. s. Gregory IX. in 1241, and 5. 
shortly afterward.—C. V. (Pietro di Morone) was elected 
in 1294, and resigned it shortly afterwards in favor of 
Boniface VIII. He was canonized in 1313, and is known 
as the founder of the (elestines, which is regarded as a 
branch of the great Order of St. Benedict, and is now 
almost extinct. 

Celibacy, (s'e-bdse) [From L. celebs, unmarried.] 
An unmarried or single state of life. Among the anc. 
Romans, men who remained unmarried were subjected 
to certain disabilities. In the early Christian Church 
the ministers of religion were not obliged to observe d 
An attempt was made at the Council of Nice, A. D. 325, 
to render it obligatory on the clergy, but without suc. 
cess; it was adopted, however, at that of Arles, A. D. A 
and at the end of the 6th century its observance ha 
become common; the Council of Trent confirmed the 
obligation. In the Greek Church, clerics under the de 

ree of bishops are allowed to aes and hence the 
ligher dignities in that Church are filled by monks. 

Cell, (el.) [L. cellu.] In its original and obvious sen 
a small, close apartment; less restrictedly, any s 
cavity or hollow place. — (Bot.) See Botany. 

Cellamare, ANTONIO Guipice, PRINCE or, (sél/lah-mdr,) 
a Spanish diplomatist, B. in Naples, 1657. While ambas 
sador to France, he plotted against the Duc d'Orleans 
with the object of overthrowing his regency by the 
substitution of Philip of Spain. pelled from France 
1718, and D. in 1733. 

Celle, or ZII. (Ger. Zelle.] A town of N. Germany, oq 
the Aller, 25 m. N. E. of Hanover. Pop. 13,248. 

Cellini. Benvenuto, (chél-le'ne,) a celebrated Italian 
artist, B. in Florence, 1600, excelled chiefly in the jewel 
ler's and goldamith’s art. Notwithstanding the cele 
brity of his bronze group of Perseus, his smaller pro. 
ductions in metals, end chiefly his cups, tazzas, and 
salt-cellars, are the best part of his artistic works, and, 
when in the market, are readily purchased at high 

` prices. He narrated his adventurous life in his enter 
taining and curious Vita di B. Ckllini, published long 
after his death. D. 1570. 

Cellular, (sciTu-ldr.) (From L. cellula, a small larder.) 
Containing, or consisting of, «mall cells or cavities. == 
C. Beam. 1 An application of wrought iron in 
girders and beams, in which plates of that metal are 
riveted with angle-irons,in the form of longitudinal cells 
with here and there cross Struts. — C. Membrane. (Anat.) 
A membrane formed of cellular or areolar tissue; — 
sometimes applied to the tissue itself. — C. System, 
( Anat.) The cellular or areolar tissue of the human body 
in general. — C. TisMe. a) A white fibrous tissue 
generally diffused throughout the bodies of vertebrate 
animals. It consists chiefly of gelatine, fills up the 
spaces between the different organs, and forms part of 
most of them; — called also areolar, reticular, and comnec- 
tive tissue. —( Bot.) See BorANY. 

Cel'Inloid, (Chem.) A combination of gun cotton, 
camphor and alcohol, when added to ground bone, it 
forms a substance closely resembling ivory. 

Cellulose, (sci-yü-l0z,) or LIGNIN. (Chem). The proxi- 
mate principle composing the cell-membrane of planta, 
It forms the principal bulk of unsized paper, cotton, 
and in an impure condition, the chief bulk of wood. 

Celosia, (se-ló'zhah.) (Bot.) A gen. of tropical annuals, 
containing the well-known Cock'scomb, C. cristata. 

Celsius, OLar, (séi'shus) an eminent Swedish philoso» 
pher, u. 1670, professor of theology and Oriental literature 
at Upsal, was onc of the founders of natural science in 
Sweden, and first instructor of Linneus. D. 1766. 

Cel'nus, AURELIUS CORNELIUS, a Latin physician, who 
is supposed to have lived during the reigns of the em- 
perors Augustus and Tiberius, and to have been the first 
practitioner of medicine in Rome, has been styled the 
Latin Hippocrates. Mis only work which bas come 
down to us, De Medicind, has been often reprinted. It 
is esteemed the most valuable treatise on medical art 
left by the Romans. 

Cel t, or Celts. See CELTIC. 

Celtiberi, (-bd’re.) (Hist.) A people of Iberia (Spain), 
of which country they inhabited tho N. portions. They 
are believed to have been the descendants of the min- 
gled Iberian and Celtic races. After being subdued 
by the Carthaginians under Hannibal, they next passed 
under the Roman yoke, B. c. 179. Two long and san- 
guinary wars followed a revolt against their oppressors, 
he did Jor succeed in thoroughly snbj ng them 
till . o. : 
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Centre, (s?n'ir.) [L. centrum.] (Geom.) 
distant from other points in a line, figure, or 
body.—4(Arch.) Any timber frame, or set of such, for 
sustaining the arch-stones of a bridge during the build- 
ing of an arch : — also called 
Cen tre. a co, of Pennsylvania, the middle of the 
State, traversed by the Alleghany Mts. ; area, 1,000 sq. m. 
The / ` Agricultural College is situated within 
its limits. C. Bellefonte. 
Cen tre-bit. (Joinery.) A revolving instrument, fixed 
in a centred handle, used fur boring round holes in 
wood, &c. 
Cen'tre of Gravity. (Phy.) Into whatever posi- 
tion a body may be turned with respect to the earth, 
there is a certain point, invariably situated with respect 
to the body, through which the resultant of the attract- 
ing forces between the earth and its several molecules 
always passes, This point is called the C. of G. ; it may 
be within or without the body, according to the form 
of the latter. To find the €. of G. of a body is a purely 
geometrical problem ; in many cases, however, it can 
be determined immediately. For instance, the C. of G. 
of a right line of uniform density is the point | 
bisects its length ; in the circle and sphere it coincides 
with the geometrical centre; in cylindrical bars it is 
the middie point of the axis. In order to determine 
experimentally the C. of G. of a body, it is suspended 


Fig. 153. 


bv a string in two different positions, as shown in Fig. 
153; the point where the directions A B and € D of 
the string, in the two experiments, intersect each other 
is the G of G. required. For the resultant of the earth's 
attraction being a vertical force applied at the C. of G., 
the body can only be in equilibrium when this point 
lies vertically under the point of suspension, that is, in 
the prolongation of the suspended string. But the C. 
of G. being in A B as well as in € D, must coincide with 
the point of intersection of these two lines, or D. 
Centrifugal Force, (sn-trif v9.) [L. centrum, and 
Sugema, flying from.}] (Mech.) When a body describes 
acircle with uniform velocity, there must be a force 
constantly acting upon it and directed towards the 
centre. If left to itself at any point, the body would 
move in the direction of the tangent at that point, and 
the force towards the centre is spent at each instant in 
deflecting the body out of the straight line in which it is 
moving. The force with which the body tends to fly 
from the centre is termed the centrifugal force, and the 
force which counteracts the C. F. is termed centripetal. | 
These forces are equal and opposite, and each is found ! 
by multiplying the mass of the body by the normal 
acceleration ; or, which is the same thing, multiplying | 
the weight of the body by the square of the velocity, 
and dividing by the acceleration of gravity and the 
radius of the circle. 

Centrif'ugal Inflorescence. (Bot.) When the 
flower-bud which terminates the floral axis, and is cen- 
tral in the inflorescence, is the first to expand — in 
which case the others are developed in succession from 
the centre outwards — the inflorescence is said to be cen- 
trifagal. When the outermost flowers expand first, the 
inflorescence is centripetal, as is the case in catkins, 
spikes, and racemes, in which the flowers nearest the 
base are the first to expand, and those nearest the apex 
the last. These modes of inflorescence are very char- 
acteristic of different plants, of genera, and of orders. 
I. centrum, and petans, 
seexing.] (Bot.) See CENTRIFUGAL INFLORESCENCE. — 
€. Force. ( Mech.) See CENTRIFUGAL FORCE. 


Centurion, (sén-tü're-&n.) 


Century. (sén'tu-re.) 
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‘ephalic, (s¢f/ak-lik.) 
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Cephalopoda, ( 
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A pm equally | Centam viri, (sn-tum've-re.) [L., one hundred men.] 


inted to decide com- 
hey formed a definite 


) dus . centurio, from centum, 
a hundred.] (Rom. Hist.) An officer of infantry who com- 
manded a century. The latter should, from its name, 
consist of a hundred men, but it rarely did so, as the 
legion was seldom complete. Two centuries constituted 
oue maniple; three maniples one cohort; and ten cos 


horts one legion. 

L. centuria, from centum, a hun- 
(Rom. Hist.) A division among the Roman peo- 
ple when they were assembled for the election of magis- 
trates, enacting of laws, or deliberating upon any 
publ ic affair: such divisions received the name of Č. 
from their being supposed to number 100 (though this 
wns not necessarily the case), and the people voted in 
such masses in order that their suffrages might be the 
more easily collected : — whence such assemblies were 
called Comitia Centuriata, See also CENTURION —{ Chron.) 
The space of 100 years. 


(Rom. Hist.) A body «€ judges a 
mon causes among the people. 
body, or collegium. 


ol 


bad nnn: (se-jã'lis.) [From Gr. kephalé, the head.] 


(Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. Cinchonaces, which contains 
the Ipecacuanha plant, (“ native of Brazil. 
Its root, the part used in medicine, is flexnose but 
little branched, and the rind is marked by a number 
of circular projecting knots or rings which are very 
characteristic. The stem is creeping and herbaceous. 
with oblong obovate leaves and drooping heads of 
flowers. The emetic properties of the root are due toa 
chemical principle called emetin. J. is largely em- 
ployed in medicine as a enfe emetic, and in smaller 
quantities it acts on the skin, but especially on the 
bronchial pass: 


iges. 
Cephalalgy, 9 [From Gr. kepha¥, head, 


and algos, pain.] (Med.) The headache, or neuralgic 
pains in the heac 

nlanthus, (*¢f-ah-ldn'this.) (Bot.) A gen. of 
plants, O. Cinchonacex, containing the Button-bush, C. 
occidentalis, n hardy deciduous shrub, which grows in 
marshy places, from Canada to Florida. 

From Gr. kephalé, the head.) 
( Med.) A medicine for the headache.— €. Vein 
(Anat.) The large superficial vein at the outer part of 
the arm and fore-arm. 


Cephalitis, (s¢f-dl’e-tis.) (Med.) Inflammation of the 


brain. 

(8% f-ah-10'ne-ah,) the largest of the Ionian 
Islands in the Mediterranean, near the W. const of 
Greece, opposite the Gulf of Patras, bet. N. Lat. 38° 3’ 
and 38° 29’, and Lon. 20° 21’ and 20° 49’ E., 8 m. N. of 
Zante. Area, 311 sq.m. Surface. Generally mountain- 
ous and barren. C. Argostoli. Pop. 75,000, 
(séf-al-óp'o-dah.) Gr. kephalé, and 
pous, oot.) (Zoól.) The Cephalopods, a class of marine 
animals, comprising the most highly organized spectes 
of the branch Mollusca. Their head is distinetly 
marked, and furnished with a large and prominent eye 
on either side, and crowned with longer or shorter fleshy 
flexible appendages, or arms covered with cups, suckers, 
or hooks (Fig. 154). These arms serve both as ng 
of locomotion and prehension, and the cups or ers 
enable these animals to 
adhere with tlie greatest 
tenacity to whatever 
body they embrace. 
They swim with the 
head backwards, and 
crawl with the heal 
benenth and the body 
above, Surrounded by 
the arms or fleshy ap- 
pendages, mentioned 
above, is the mouth, 
armed with two stout 
horny jaws resembling 
the beak of a parrot; 
the tongue bristles with 
horny points. (Care re- 
markable for a peculiar 
and intensely black fluid 
which they secrete, and 
which, when they appre- 
hend danger, they eject 
into the water, thus dis- 
coloring it, and enabling 
the animals to conceal themselves. They are quick in 
their movements, predaceous, and very voracious. The 
SIN is divided into the two O. Dibranchiata and Tetra 

ranchiata, 


Pig. 
( Octopus) AND ITS BONE. 


154. — CUTTLE-FISH 


Cepheus, (séfe-üs) [Gr.] (At.) A constellation ef the 
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N. hemisphere, midway between Cygnus and the Polar 
Star, and containing 35 stars, the chief of which, Aldera- 
min, belongs to the 3d magnitude. 

Cephisus, Cephissus, (s-fi'siis.) (Anc. Geog.) A 
river of Greece, rising in Phocis and emptying into the 
lake Copais, in B«eotia. The G, loved by the Graces, 
was held sacred by the Greeks. 

Ceram, (se’rdm,) a large island of the E. or the Malay 
Archipelago, lying chietly bet. 8. Lat. 3° and 4°, and E. 
Lon. 128° and 131°; area, 5,500 sq. m. Its topography 
is little known. It is thinly peopled by savage tribes 
called Horaforas, and belongs to the Dutch. 

Ceramby cide, (se-rim-bis'e-de.) (Zoöl.) The Capri- 
corn-beetle family, comprising coleopterous insects 
popularly known as Long-horns ( Longicornes), from the 
very great length of their antennas, tapering, and gen- 
erally curved like the horns of a goat. When caught, 
they make a squeaking noise by rubbing the joints of 
the thorax and abdomen together. In the larva state 
they are the most destructive of all wood-eating insects, 
and are known as borers, They are long, whitish, and 
fleshy, and provided with short, powerful jaws, by which 
they bore a cylindrical passage through the hardest 
wood. See CoLeoprera,. 

Ceramiacer, (:e-rim-e-i'se-e.) (Bot.) An O. of plants, 
all. Algales, comprising abt. 660 species of sea-weeds of 
a rose or purplish color. 

Ceramics, (ser-d'miks.) Misi Gr. keramos, potter's 
clay.] That department of plastic art which comprises 
all objects made of clay, sack us vases, statucttes, bassi- 
relievi, cornices, and the like. 

Cerastes, (serds'teez.) (From Gr. keras, a horn.) 
(ob.) A genus of venomous serpents, family Viper- 
ida, natives of Africa. The C. nasicornis has a very re- 
pulsive appearance, and carries a pair of horns on its 
snout. 

Cerastium, (s-rist'yum.) (Bot) A gen. of plants, O. 
Caryophyllacex. 

Cerasus, (se-rd'siis.) [L., cherry-tree.] (Bot.) A gen. of 
plants, O. Drupacee, which contains the cherry. Wild 
cherries are of two kinds, C. avium and C. vulgaris, and 
from one or other of these all the fine cherries of our 
gardens and orchards have been obtained. The genus 
also contains C. padus, the Bird Cherry; C mahaleb, 
of the warmer parts of Europe, whose flowers and leaves 
are used by perfumers; and C. virginiana, an American 
febrifuge. It is the presence of a minute quantity of 
hydrocyanic acid which renders so many of these fruits 
useful for flavoring liquors. Both the common laurel 
of the gardens and the Portugal laurel are species of C., 
the former being called C. lauro-cerasus, and the latter C. 
lusitanica. 

Cerate, dt.) [L. ceratum, from cera, wax.] (Med.) A 
composition made of oil, wax, and other ingredients; 
used externally in several diseases when plasters are 
unnecessary. 

Ceratiola, (se-rdt-«-5'lah.) (Bot.) A genus of plants, O. 
Empetracem. The only spe- 
cies, C. ericoides, (Fig. 155,) 
a native of S. Carolina, on 
the Edisto river, is a small 
heath-like evergreen shrub, 
varying from 2 to 8 ft. high. 

Ceratocampa, (07-4 
kd m'pa^.) ( Zo.) A gen.of 
lepidopterous insects, faim- 
ily Bombycide, embracing 
moths which in the cater- 
pillar state are armed with 
horns, and enter the ground £ 
to undergo their transforma- 
tions. The Regal Walnut- 
moth, €. regalis, expands 5 
or 6 inches, and flies in July 
and August. Its larva feeds 
upon walnut-trees. 

Ceratomia, / 
ah.) (Zul.) See Srursarp m, 

Ceratonia, (5: —-u- 
ah.) (Bot.) A gen. of planta, 
O. P.ibaceie, The Carob-treo, 
or Algaroba, C. siliqua, is a 
small tree remarkable for 
having no corolla to its flower, but a five-parted calyx, 
five stamens, and a pistil with a sessile stigma. It 
grows in S.Europe, and its flat pods are called St. John's 
Bread or Locust-pods, from an assumption that they 
formed the food of St. John the Baptist in the wilder- 
ness. They contain mucilage and saccharine matter, 
and are used for feeding cattle. 

Ceratophyllacere, (-/i/-ld'se-e.) (Bot) A small O. 
of plants, all. Urticales, closely related to Urticacex, and 
containing only the European gen. Ceralophyllum. 
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Cerberus, (siir’be-riis.) (My^) The three-headed dog 
which guarded the entrance to the infernal regione, 
Cercis, (sür'sis. Mong A genus of trees, O. 4 
containing the Ju Tree, C. siliquastrum, a handsome 
low tree with aspreading head, easily distinguishable by 
its simple, glabrous, kidney-shaped leaves, and its purple 
flowers, the buds of which are pickled in vinegar. This 
tree divides with the Elder the ignominy of being that 
on which the arch-traitor hanged himself. The Ameri- 
can species, C. Canadiensis, bears to the preceding a 
general resemblance, but is smaller and more slender. 

Cercopideae, (sór-kop'e-de.)) (Zo0l.) The Tree-Hopper, 
or Frog-Hopper, a fam. of insects, comprising hemiptera 
homoptera of small size, well fitted for leaping, and 
which are found among plants and on trees, upon the 
sap of which they subsist. Many of them are remark- 
able for their singular and even grotesque shapes. 

Cere, (sair.) From L. cera, wax.) (Zodl.) The nude 
wax-like integument that covers the base of the bill of 
some birds, as those of the hawk tribe. 

Cereals, (scre-ilz.) (Com. and Agric.) The generic 
name given to edible grains, or such as form food for 
man, as wheat, rye, barley, oats, maize, rice, and millet; 
— otherwise termed cercalia. 

Cerebellum, (s¢r-e-b/U/lum.) (Anat.) See BRAIN. 

Cerebropathy, Ce | From L. cerebrum, 
and Gr. pathos, pain.] (Med.) An hypochondriacal in- 
firmity of the brain, generally the result of its having 
been overtasked. 

Cerebrum, (ser-ebriim.) (Anat.) See BRAIN. 

Ceremony, (sér'e-mo-».) [L. ceremonia.) An assem- 
blage of several actions, forms, and circumstances, scrv- 
ing to render a thing or event more magnificent and 
solemn; particularly used to denote the external 
rites of religious worship, the formality of introducinjz 
ambassadors to audiences, &c. 

Ceres, (er.) L.] (t.) The daughter of Saturn and 

Vesta, and tutelary goddess of corn and agriculture. 
She corresponds with is in the Egyptian, and with 
Demeter in the Greek mythology. By Jupiter she be- 
came the mother of the goddess Proserpine, and she is 
portrayed as goiana with ears of grain, holding in 
one hand a lighted torch, and in the other her sacred 
emblem the poppy. In 
her họnor the Romans 
celebrated the festivals 
called Cerealia, q. v.— 
(Ast.) One of the minor 
planets or Asteroids, q. V., 
and the first that was dis- 
covered, Jan. 1, 1801. 

Cereus, (us.) [L., 
wa xen. A large genus of 
Cactacex,containingmany 
species of great beauty. 

| C. giganteus (Fig. 166), a =- 

ot arid == 
deserts of New Mexico, — 
grows from 50 to 60 feet 
high, imparting a singu- =, 
lar aspect to the scenery 5 
of the country, the tall Sa 
sparingly branched stems NE 
looking like telegraphic 5 
posts for signalling from S$ 
point topointof the rocky ù} 
mountains which are its 4 ESSE 
home. OU 

Cerigo, (chzr'e-go.) [Ane E 
Cythera.) The southern- 
most of the larger Ionian 
islands, lying near the S. 
point of the Morea, bet. ROR 
36° 7’ and 36° 23’ N. Lat., — 
and 22° 52’ 30“ and 2307“ Fig.156.— CEREUS GIGANTEUS. 
30" E. Lon. It is 20 m. (Of New Mexico.) 
long, by 12 broad. Area, 

116 sq. m. Surf. Mountainous, and only partially un- 
der cultivation. C. Kapsali. C. is the reputed birth- 
place of Helen, and was sacred to the goddess Venus. 

Cerithiade. (sr-c-thi'ah-de.) (Zoól.) A fam. of Mol- 
lusks, containing marine Gasteropods, which have the 
shell spiral, elongated, many-whorled, aperture chan- 
nelled in front, the lips generally expanded in the 
adult, and the operculum horny and spiral. 

Cerium, (sc're-óm.) [From the plant Ceres]. (Chem.) 
A somewhat rare metal of a flesh-red color, discovered 
simultaneously by Klaproth, and Hisinger, and Berze 
lius, found associnted in nature with the metals lan- 
thanum and didymium, and almost unknown in the 
separate state. Its only salt of present interest is the 
Ozalate, used in medicine. At. weight, 46; Symbol, Ce. 

Ceroplasties, (se-ro-plás'tiks) [Gr. Kos, wax - 
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modelling.] The art of modelliug in wax: — first prac-| Asia. Its fur has a brown color, and its horns are conical, 
i according to Pliny, by Lysistratus brother of| with numerous branches. It is an ancient denizen of the 
Lysippus, in the time of Alexander the Great. forests of Europe, and is intimately biended with the 
Cerro de Pasco, (ser ro da-· pda ko,) a city of Peru, C.| old oppressive forest laws. The Fallow-deer, C, vulgaris, 
of p. Pasco, dep. Junin, 140 m. N. E. of Lima; situated has been brought from Persia to Europe,where it is now 
at a height of 14,100 ft. above sea-level. £p. 8,000. very common. ]t much resembles the Red-deer, but i8 
Cerro ordo, (oer ro- gur do,) & mountain defile in smaller and of more gentle disposition. Its flesh (veni- 
Mexico, between Vere Cruz and the capital, memorable | gon) is very rich and savory. As much may be said of 
for the utter defeat sustained by the Mexicans under| the Virginia-deer, C. Virgintanus, of the U. States east 
Santa Anna, April 18, 1847, by Gen. Scott's force of | of the Missouri river, which weizhs about 200 pounds 
Americans, whose loss in killed and wounded was 431, | Its color is light-fawn in summer, reddish-gray in win- 
while that of the enemy was abt. 1,200. — A N. co. of ter, the under parts of the throat and tail always white. 
Iowa; area, 625 8q. m. €. Mason City. Pp. 4,122. It is one of the most beautiful and graceful of all the 
Certhiade. (sér-thé'ah-de.) (Zodl.) The Creepers, à i 
fam. of Insessorial birds having a longish, slender, through the forest and over the plains with incredible 
arched, and pointed bill; & long, narrow, sharp-pointed velocity. The American Elk, or Wapiti, C. Canadensis, 
tongue, jagged near its tip; the tail rather long, | of the N.W. of the United States, is abt. the size of a 
and the tips of the tail-feathers firm and pointed, ex- horse, the horns 5 or 6 feet long and much branched, 
tending beyond the webs. The feet are rather lender; the color in summer light chestnut-red, and in winter 
the hinder toe about as long as the other toes. Of this| grayish. The Roebuck, C. capreolus, is & very small 
conforsaation of feet and tail great use is made in climb-| deer inhabiting the high mountains of the temperate 
ing trees, the stiff feathers of the tail being employed| partes of Europe. The Moose, Alce Americanus, common 
for support. The Common Creeper, Certhia familiaris, | 1n the unsettled parts of the N.W. States, and north- 
or Americanus (Fig. ward to the frozen regions, is regarded by many authors 
157), is 5! inches a3 identical with the Elk of the N. of Europe, and is the 
long, and the wing largest member of the deer family, uite equalling the 
abt. 214 inches ; it is horse in bulk, and standing very righ. Its neral 
found in all temper- color is grayish-brown ; its hair is coarse and brittle, 
ate parts of the N. and its broadly palmated antlers, found only on the 
hemisphere, wher- male, weigh from 50 to 60 pounds. Its movements are 
ever wood abounds. rather heavy, but its speed is great. It is hunted for its 
It searches for in- flesh, which is excellent. The Great Irish Elk, Mega 
sects and their larvie ceros hibernicus, whose fossi] remains have been found 
in the crevices of the in marl at the bottom of the great bogs of Ireland, was 
bark, and generally 10 feet high to the top of the horns. 
ascends from the root Ceryle, ( il.) (Zoil.) See ALCEDINIDE. 
to near the top of à Cession, (hl.) L. cessio, a withdrawal. (Tol.) 
tree before it flies off The yielding up of territory to another power. 
to another tree or Fig. 157. — COMMON CREEPER. E el the Tape-worm fam., O. Trema- 


branch. The White- tods, embracing tape-like worms, narrow towards the 
bellied Nuthatch, Sitta Carolinensis, and the Red-bellied head and widening behind, which in their mature state 
Nuthatch, Sitta Canadensis, are respectively 6 and 44% live only in the intestines of vertebrated animals, They 
inches long, and their color above is ashy blue. They occur in all the classes of vertebrates. Some are 
at night attach their feet to the bark, and sleep with scarcely visible; while the largest attain in some cases 
| the length of several yards. Tape-worms Are some- 
Certificate, (sür-tif 'e-kdt.)) [From L. certus, certain, | times collected in great numbers, 60 as to occasion the 
and facio, I make.| In a general sense, atestimony given most distressing disorders. Each individual is in reality 
in writing to declare or certify the truth of anything. | 2 colony of several hundred in a single file. The pro- 
Certiorari. (siir-she-o-rd’re.) I., from certioro, I give | glottis, or so-called head, containing €gg* which have 
information.] (Las.) A writ issuing out of some supe- been developed iuto embryos, detaches itself, and find- 
rior court, to call up the records of an inferior court, or ing its way into the open fields, &c., bursts and scatters 
remove a cause there depending, so that it may be tried the embryos, each of which finds its way into the flesh 
in the court above. of some animal, rendering it measled, and after being 
Ceruse’. (Chem.) See LEAD (CARnONATE OF). further developed, enters the body of some other ani- 
Cervantes -Sanvedra, MIGUEL DE, (sair-edm'teez- 
sdA-vá'drah,) an illustrious Spanish author, B. of an an- 
cient but reduced family, in 1547. Although early body, flat, and composed of a number of joints or artic- 
manifesting a taste for literature, he entered military ulations, the number of which vary from 800 to 1,000; 
life and fought bravely in, and was wounded at, the the whole animal varying in length from 4 to 35 feet. 
battle of Lepanto, 1571. He was afterwards taken They are thinner anteriorly, and generally have a 
prisoner to Algiers, where he remained fora period of square head, with four small suckers. Their numerong 
3 years in slavery. In 1584, he published his first work, segments are all connected by the nutritive canal, 
Galatea, a kind of mixed pastoral in prose and verse,| which runs from one end to the other; but the repro- 
and, in 1606, gave to the world his immortal novel of ductive apparatus is repeated in each division. That only 
Don QUIXOTE, followed, in 1614, by the Journey to Par-| one can exist in one human body at the same time is a 
nassus,a sort of rhythmical critical and historical essay. vulgar error, since ns many as 40 have been found in 
D. April 23, 1616, the same day that witnessed the| one person. No age is exempt from the liability to its 
death of Shakspeare. Don Quizote is a work generally | occurrence, but it occurs oftener in females than in 
too well known to need comment here ; the editions that | males. The pathological effects of the presence of this 
have been published of it are almost innumerable, and| worm have doubtless been greatly exaggerated ; and its 
it has been translated into every known literary lan- presence is often discovered accidentally, in persons 
guage. who, prior to the discovery, considered themselves Per- 
Cervide. (eur 're-de) ( Zodl.) A fam. of Ruminantia, dis- fectly well. Its presence in the intestinal canal may, 
tinguished from the nevertheless, give rise, in certain cases, to serious die- 
antelopes by their orders. An old, and in many cases an effective remedy, 
horns,which are com- is the oil of turpentine. Another remedy, recently 
ef a bony sub- introduced in this country, is an emulsion of puwpkin- 
stance, caducous, or seeds. (cucurbita pepo). 
falling off annually, Cestrum, (strum. [Gr. kestron. (Archæol.) A sort 
and again renewed of stylus used by the painters o ancient Greece and 
of a larger size than Rome. It was made principally of metal, was pointed 
in the preceding year at one end and flat at the other, and could be used both 
(excepting the Gi- @ in drawing the outlines and spreading the colors: 
raffe). uch horns $ Cestus, (sés'büs.) From Gr. kestos, embroidered. | 
are called antlers, and (Antiq.) A girdle said to have been worn by Venus, to 
their forms vary in which Homer ascribes the power of exciting love to- 
the different genera. wards its wearer. It & as, also, a marriage girdle among 
The typical genus the ancients, with which the husband girded his wife at 
Cervus comprises the the nuptial ceremony, to be afterwards loosened by him 
Red-deer, or Stag, C. on the bridal couch. See CHSTUS. 
elaphus (Fig. 158), a Cetacen, (se-td’se-ah.) Gr. cetos, a whale.] (Zodl.) An 
native of Europe and O. of Mammals, which are formed for an exclusive 1es* 
thetemperate parts of Fig. 158. — RED-DEER. dence in the water, and have more or less the appeer 
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ance of fishes, from which, however, they are broadly 
distinguished by having warm blood, which is oxygen- 
ated by means of lungs, not gills: and by briuziuz terth 
living young, Which are nourished with miih secreted 
by the mother. The windpipe opens at the top of the 
head by one or two blow-holes, through which the 
water taken into the mouth is ejected. There are at 
least 3 families: Balunidie, or true whales; Z'hyseteride, 
or sperm-Whales; and I lphenidie, or dolphins. 

Cette, (st) a fortified seaport of France, dep. Heruult, 
on the Mediterranean, 15 m. S. W. of Montpellier. It 
has a fine harbor, a large tmde with Algeria, aud ex- 
porta much wine and brandy. Lep. 24,671. 

Cetus, (.) (L., the whale.) (Ast) The Whale, a 
large constellation of the S. hemisphere, situated below 
Aries and the Triangles, and containing OT stars, of 
which 2 are of the Zd magnitude. 

Ceuta. /.) Ane. N- or Opr.) A fortified 
seaport of N. Africa, on the Morocco. coast, directly 
facing Gibraltar; Lat. 3 54 4" N., Lon. 50 17' W. It 
stands on a peninsula whose E. part is occupied by an 
almost inaccessible mountain, the Abyla Proper of the 
ancients, and one of the soallb«l*" Pillarsof Hercules; `“ 
the rock of Gibraltar (Mons Colper being the other, (€, 
taken by John, king of Portugal, from the Moors, in 
1416, has, since 1640, belonged to Spain. 17. 7. 808. 

Cevennes, ren,) u mountainous district in the S. 
of France, divided into N. and S. and which formerly 
occupied a large portion of Languedoc. Its wild re- 
cesses furnished à refuge to tlie Protestants under dean 
Cavalier (. r.), who were persecuted under Louis XIV. 
The C. Mountains attain their maximum altitude in 
Mazin, 5,7094 ft., aud Lozère, 4,584 ft. above sea-level. 

Ceylon, (sé-lou'.) (Ane. Tue. A large island 
Iving almost S. of the peninsula of Hindostan, from 
which it ix separated by tlie Gult of Manaar and Polk's 
Btraits, belonging to Great. Britain, and lying between 
6° 56' and 99 W N. Lat., and between MP? and SZ? E. 
Lon.; length, N. to S., 266 in.: maximum breadth, E. to 
Wallin Aren 27,400 84. in. The central portions 
of the island form a mountain-plaiu, enclosed on all 
sides by rugged heights the most conspicuous of 
which is Adam's Peak. which reaches an altitude of 
6,152 feet. The principal productae of the island are 
vegetable, and. those excecdingiy rich. Coffee is the 
grand staple, and, with cinnamon, cotton, and cocoa- 
ent oil, forms the bulk of its exports. Rice is also 
largely raised, The flora of C is maznificeut in its 
tropical prodigality. The fauna is similar to that of 
India generally; the elephants of C. are, however, 
esteemed the finest and most tractable in tlie world. 
The common type aud character of the inhabitants are 
homologous to those of the Benzalese, while in religion 
they are closely allied to the Buri, se. Nuinerous fine 
Buddhist temples are spread over Che island. in one of 
which is preserved'the sacred tooth of Buddha! Cities 
and tans. The chiet pie es of importance are Colombo 
(the C, Candy, Point de Galle, and Trincomalee. The 
native name of Clix Sangala (whence the aborigines 
are termed Cingalese?, and the magnificent remains 
scattered over the island attest its ancient wealth and 
importance, The first European colonies were founded 
by the Portuguese in ouo. They were wrested from 
them in the 12th. cent. by the Dutch, who. iu. their 
turn, were dispossessed by the English in 1795-0. d'op. 
2, 150,000. 

Chabasite, (chibah-t) (Min) A precious stone, 
white, and sometimes transparent; a kind of un. 
Chablis. (lille) a town of France, dep. Yonue, on 
the Sergey, 10 m. EK. of Auxerre. It is renowned for its 

fine description of Burgundy wine. Pop. 2,008, 

Chabrias, (ki regte. n Hr Athenian general who, 
in 478 B.C. first devised (he mode of receiving the 
charge of an enemy with extended spears and shields 
firialy planted. killed at Che siege of Chios, 357 n. c. 

Chaco, El Gran. , kogan extensive region of 8, 
America, lying iu the middle ef the continent, between 
Lat. 20? and 22? 8. und from the Paraguay river to abt. 
Lou. 649 W. Though commonly described as à desert, 
this immense plain, which covers nearly V4 of the 
whole Argentine Confederation. abounds in the richest 
natural pastures. It is occupied by several roving 
tribes of Indians, 

Cheronea, (oir-o-ne'ah) (Anc. Geog.) A town in 
Boeotia, where Philip of Macedonia and Alexander de- 
feated the Gireek~ in 35 n. C. 

Cheetodon tide. 4, % te-.) Aut.) A family 
of Acanthopters gious fishes, distinguished by the preat 
depth and highly compressed farm ot the body, hic. 
in most species, is besutitully variegated by transverse, 
oblique, or longitudinal bands. They abound in the 
Seas of hot climates. To the C. belongs the Razor-ftish, 
Amelepterus Hoecii of the Atlaulic, near the southern 
enast. It is 6 inches long. 
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Cha ff, (chil) A. S. ceuf.) ( Bot.) The glumes of grasses. 
also, the scales or bracts which, on the receptacle, sub 
tend each flower in the Leads of many Asteracesm, 

Chattineh, (hil fink) (Ldi The Fringilla caleba 
au European bird. and one of the most beautiful and 
familiar et the Finch lamily. It has an iron-colored 
breast, and blick wings rpotted with white. 

Chagres, er.) weesaportot Central America, U. &. 
of Colombia, on the N. side of the Isthmus of Panama 
Sm. N. E. of Aspinwall. Its harbor is poor and almost 
inaccessible, It is the terminus of the Panama rail- 
road, — A river which, rising o0 m. N. E. of Panama, en- 
ters the Caribbean gea; it is only navigable for canoes. 

Chailla, bir B. Dr. (dloo-4i/ loo, ian American travel- 
ler of French extraction, n. 1520. During his wanderings 
in tropical Africa, in 1555-6. and later. he was the first 
to verify the existence of the gorilla, previously sup- 
posed to be non-existent. His travels are recorded ir 
Frpioreteens and Adventures (1561;; aud A Journey te 
Ashango Land, 1*1, &. 

Chain. ohono Fr. che., from L. catena.) A serics of 
connected rings or links fitted into one another, except- 
ing the first und the lnst.— (Vent) Chains, or Chain- 
pistes on shipboard, are strong links or plates of iron, 
the lower ends of which are bolted thireugh a ship's 
sides to the timbers — Surveying.) A measure of length, 
made of a certain number of links of iron wire, serving 
to take the dimensions of land, Ae. Guater’s chain con- 
sists of 100 such Hrhs, each $702 inches in length, and, 
consequently, the chain is equal te 66 ft. or 4 poles. 

Chain- mail. (%.) (M7. A kind of body armor 
formerly worn, formed of interlacing and flexible rings 
of iren or steel. 

€hnin'-pump. (Hrdraul) A pomp which consists 
of a long chain fitted with a sufficient nuniber of plates, 
that are moved through a tube, aud over 2 wheels one 
above the other. bz a long winch on which several men 
may be einplosed at the same time; — un inverted ar- 
rangement ef this pump is called a chatn-wheel 

Chain'-Sshot. (Nonio Two half-talls of metal con- 
nected by a chain; — they are used in naval warfare for 
cutting the shrouds and rigging of a ship. 

Chnin'-snake. (Zc) See Ones. 

Chain’-work. Wo. coneisting of threads, cords. and 
the lke, linked together in the tuim of a chain, as tam- 
hour or net-work, dc. 

Chair, (^ir) [From Fr. chaise, a seat.) Anciently, 
the tem. or pulpit. whence the priest or public 
orator addressed the people. — Among the moderus, the 
term is applied to the place whence professors in col- 
leges and academies deliver their lectures; as, a pro- 
fessors Chorr, It is nleo commonly ered with reference 
to the speaker or president of a public council or as- 
sem:ibly, as the speakers chair; and, by a metonymy, 
means the speaker hinieclt; as. to address the charm. — 
(V, cheir. (fem, Aufi] An ivory sent appointed 
to be used by the chief magistrates of Rome. and those 
to whem the honor of a triumph was gmuted.— sedan 
chair M Vehicie m M hie one person is carved by means 
of poles slung on the shoulders of a couple of bearer : — 
they are little used at tlie present day.— (Cir. Eugin.) In 
railroad construction, the iron box into which the rails 
are wedged at intervals, and by means of which they 
nre secured to the sleepers. 

Chalazay (holla ich) Gr., a pimple.] (Net.) The orean- 
ic base of the nucleus of secas, indicating the cotyledon- 
ary extremity of the cembryo.— HH,. The white 
knotty string at cach end of an egg. which connects the 
yolk and white together, 

Chatleedon, Idi.) (Ane. Geog.) A city of Bithy- 
bia, opposite Byzantium, colontzed by the Megareans, 
in the 5th cent. in. e. 

Chaleedony. Iden-.) [From the above city, 
Where it was first found.) (Mrn.) A nime given to some 
forms of quartz Which agree in being in unerystallized 
masses, Which lave frequently a botrvoidal, remtorm, 
or nodular shape, C is of many colors, is usually semi- 
transparent, and is formed allover the world. It occurs 
in small veins, or in cavities of other minernls. and 
appears to have been formed by the infiltmtion of aili- 
cious matter. II. IH, Onur, Sard, and Nirdemyr, are 
considered varieties of Cl and Jasper is nearly allied. 

€hnlecedony x. (ilw-donikro [From chiledony and 
t.] Ain.) A variety of agate, in which gray and 
White stripes or luyers alternate. 

Chaleidre. “K.-H. (Aut. The Glasaenake fam., 
including lHizaids which are long and serpent-like in 
form, and thus gmdually present is with a transition 
from one to the other class ot reptiles, 

€halcididzge, («cde (Zala A fam. of Hymenop- 
terous insecte, composed of à great number of parasitic 
species, distinguished generally by their very minate 
size, unnd nau of them displaying splendid metallic 
colors. 
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Chalois. (Geog.) See Ecouaa. 
Chaleite, (bal'sii.) (Chem) Sulphate of iron, of a red 
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of state, to whom belong various duties oa the corona 
tion-day. 


color, and so far calcined us to have lost a considerable | Chambers, (chdm’burz,) in Alabama, an B. co.; area, 


rt of ita acid. 


idsen, or Cuarpra, (Al- de dk.) (Anc. Geog.) In its! 


rightful sense, the extreme 8. part of old Babylonia; but, 
according to the later classical authorities, the term was 
applied to the whole of that country lying between the 
rivers Euphrates and Tigris. Its people are supposed 
to be perpetuated in the inhabitants of modern Turkes- 
tan. The name of Chaldeans was also applied to the 
entire clasa of learned men belonging to Babylon. 


Chaldaie, or Chaldee, (bdl-dd@ik.) (Philol.) The 


language spoken by the ancient Chaldsans ; — it is the | 


E. dialect of the Aramaic, as opposed to the Syriac, or 
W. dialect, and ia also allied to the Hebrew, Arabic, 
and other Semitic tongues. 

Phaldron, (chil’drin.) [Fr. chaudron.] A heaped 
measure, equal to 36 bushela, or 25% cwt.; — principally 
weed in the weighing out of coals. 

Chalice, (cAcdl'is.) [Ur. kylix.) (Eccl) The communion 
cup, or vessel used to hold the wine, in the administrau- 
tion of the Eucharist. 

Chalk, (chawk.) [A. S. cede; from L. calz, limestone.] 
( Min.) A calcareous earth, of an opaque white color, 
which does not exist in America, but forms in Europe 
immense deposits of the secondary period of geologists. 
— Black chalk. (Fiae Arts.) A kind of ochreous earth 
of a close grain and fine black color, used in drawing. 
— Red chalk. An indurated clayey ochre, employed by 
painters and artificers. — French chalk. A pure variety 
of steatite, or talc, used by tailors for marking cloth, 
and also mixed with cosmetics to give them body. 

Challenge, (chulLcmj.) [From O. Fr. chalanuger, to 
claim ] In a general sense, a cartel, or summons to 
fight, whether in & duel or in a pagilistic ot other con- 
test. —( MM.) A sentinela or vidette's demand for the 
countersign, when on duty. —( Law.) An exception to 
jurors, made by one who is put on his trial; or, the 
claims of a party that certain jurors shall not sit in 
trial upon his cause. The right of C. is given both in 
civil and criminal cases, and extends either to the 
whole panel, or only to particular jurors. 

Chalmers, Tuomas, (chil'mürz,) a Scottish divine and 
author, B. 1780, attained to high eminence asa preacher 
at Glasgow, 1815-23. In the latter year he was ap- 
pointed prof. of moral philosophy in St. Andrew’s Uni- 
versity, which office he vacated in 1828, to become 
divinity professor at Edinburgh. D.1847. Dr. (“'s con- 
tributions to literature are multifarious and valuable; 
his works have been published in 32 vols., large 12210. 
They are chiefly critical, historical, and theological. 

Chálons-sur-Marne, (shah-lon'sor-márn,) n town 
of France, C. dep. Marne, on the Marne, 27 m. N. E. of 
Rheims. Attila met with a defeat here in 451. Pop. 5,6892, 


Cháülons-5ur-5Snóne, (on,) ^ city of France, on the | 


Sadne, dep. Saone-et-Loire, 34 m. N. of Macon. 
21.679. 

Chniy beate. (ka-Ub/e-it.) L. chalybeius, belonging to 
steel.] (in.) An epithet for waters in which iron 


Pop. 


forms the principal ingredient, as those of Bedford and 


Brandywine, in Pennsylvania. C. waters act as ab- 
sorbents and deobetruents. They are of great service 
in cases of debility, and the ac&ho-carbonated kind, be- 
ing lighter on the stomach, ia greatly preferred; but all 
€. waters are to be avoided in plethoric, febzile, and in- 
flammatory conditions of the system. 

Chammrops, (küm'eróps.) (Bot.) A gonus of trees, 
mostly of dwarf habit, containing the most northern 
species of palms. 

Chamber, (chàm'br.) ( Polity.) The place where cer- 
tain assemblies are held; also, the assemblies them- 
selves. Of these, some are established for the adminis- 
tration of justice, others for commercial affairs. In 
many languages, C. is used to designate a branch of 
government whose members assemble in a common 
apartment. —( Gun.) That part of a cannon or mortar 
which contains the charge of powder. —C. of a mine, in 
a hole, generally made ina cubical form, for the deposit 
of the powder for blasting. — C. of a lock, is the space 
between the gates of a canal-lock, in which the barge 
rises and sinks, so as to pass to a different level. — 
(Anat.) One of the two spaces between the crystalline 
lens and the corona of the eye, divided by the iris, of 
which the anterior holds the aqueous humor, and tlie 

"rior the vitreous humor.— Chambers. (Eng. Lair.) 
Apartments belonging to the Inns of Court, where 
ges or barristers sit to determine cases or conduct 
basiness in private. 
thamberiain, (cAdm’brtin.) [Fr. chambellan.] A 
high officer of state in European courts, who has 


= the private apartments, &c., of the monarch. 
The Great C. of England is the sixth great. officer 


775 sq. m. C. Chambers Court-H onse. 

| In Texas, a new S. B. co., b. on the Gulf of Mexieo. 

, Chambersburg, a borongh of Fernsylvania, Q of 

| Franklin co., 45 m. S. W. of Harrisburg. This place was 

| burned by Confederates, July 30, 1864. 

Chambertin, (um bair- en,) a celebrated French 
vineyard, in the dep. Côte d'Or, a little to the N. B. of 
Beaune. It gives one of the best growths of Burgundy 

Chambery, (Um“, e.) a city of France, dep. Savoie, 

on the Ayse, 43 m. S. S. W. of Geneva. Pop. 18,279. 

| Chambord, (shdm'bor) a village of France, on the 
Cosson, dep. Loire-et-Cher, 10 m. E. of Blois, is cele- 

| brated for its superb castle, commenced by Francis I., 

' and finished by Louis X1V.— CHAMBORD (COUNT DE). 
See BORDEAUX (DUKE DRE). 

| Chambre Ardente, (skim'br dr-dant.) Fr., or 

chamber.) (Fr. Hist.) A chamber hung with blac 
cloth, in which French atate prisoners of high rank 
were tried by torchlight. When Francis II, im the 
16th cent., established a court to try the Protestants, 
who were usually condemned to be burned, the people 
called this court by the same name, in allusion to the 
awful sentences it passed. 

Chameleon, (Fah- m dn.) [Gr. chemasleón, the earth- 
lion.) (Zoól.) A Saurian animal, whose several species 
form the fain. Crameleomide, distinguished by having a 
long prehensile tail, a long slender protrusile tongue, 
and the toes arranged in two groups, 3 pointing for- 
wards and 2 backwards, forming an appamtua for grasp- 
ing. Their lungs are capable of grent extension. The 
common € (C. eulgaris), an animal abont 12 inches ne 
including the tail, is a native of Asia, Africa. and the 8. 
of Spain (Fig. 159). Tradition has assigned fabulous 
properties to it. The change of color for which it is 
remarkable is supposed to arise frum the rete mucommm. 
containing 2 
differently 
colored layera, 
the interior 
movable, and 
therefore cap- 
able of modi- 
fying the ex- 
terior. The €. 
is exccedingly 
slow, dull, and 
almost torpid. 
Its long tongue is covered at the extremity with a vis- 
cid mucus, and is darted ont for the purpose of capturing 
the insects upon which it subsists. Its eyes nre cnp- 
able of being moved independently of each other. — 
(Ast.) A constell. containing 9 stars, situated near the 
S. pole, and so named by Bayer. 

Chamfrain, (chim'frin. (Mil. An ancient piece of 
armor te protect the face of a horse. 

Chamida, (kim'e-de,) a fam. of mollusks, O. Lamelli- 
brenehiata, comprising Acephala which have the valves 
unequal, thick, two-hinge teeth in one valve, and one 
in the other. 

Chamois, (shim'wah.) [Pr.] The Antilope rupicapra, 
a species of the group Antelopes (Fig. 160), found only 
in high mountain regions of Western Europe. It is 
abont the size of a goat, of a deep brown color, and its 
horns towards the summit are bent abruptly backward 
hike a hook. Their sight, 
hearing, and smell are 
no acute. and they are so 
exceedingly shy, that it 
is only by the greatest @ 
patience and skill that 
the hunter can approach 
near enough to shoot 
then; they are likewise 
80 swift, and leap with 
such vigor and sureness 
of foot, that to overtake 
them in a fair chase is 
next to impossible; — 
hence the “ hunters of 

| the Alps are obliged to 

|! encounter the greatest 
perils in pursuit of this 
favorite game. 

| Chamomile, (kdm’o-mil.) (Bot.) Sce ANTHEMS. 

Chamond, (St.,) (%%Fm' ng.) a town of France, dep. 

: Loire, and 8 m. N. E. of St. Etienne. Pop. 17,702. 

Chamonny, or CnaxocxIx, (shah-moo'ne,) a famous 
valley of Bavoy, immediately N.W. of Mont Blanc, and 

! whence the ascent of the mountain is usually made. 


Fig. 159. — CHAMELEON. 


Fig. 160. — cHAMOBS. 


Cham ne (shdm’pan, ) an old p, of France, how) that of the Lord llur o 
divides ne the depts, of the Ardennes, Marne, Haut. abolition in 1790, te ottice was 
» Aube, Yonne, and 


After ity 
1, J tored by y leon, 
Seine-et-Marne. C., in the but it Was finally extinguished in ] e 
Middle A » Wasa Sovereign duchy Whose holders were] Ezche (Eng. Po. ) The Cabinet minister wh 
vassals of the French m archy, and Which became in. charge of the natio al ces: Ponding with 
Tated with that kin dom at t) beginning of the ie Amerj “ecretary of the —C ofa Con 
14th cent. Vine of this Produce the cele- ute. (Cm.) An Officer who has Charge of the archive * 
ted Cham e Sparkling or fery escent €. of a foreign consulate, 
white C. is the resu]t f uliar treatment during € ance] Orsville, cf 
mentation. The best varieties of this wine a 
at Rheims and E ernay 


( lórz-vil, à vill. of Spott. 
SYlvania co., Virginia, 76 m. N. by W e 


uring the Civil War 
mong white Champagnes of the first 
Class, the best are tj i 


» a series of Tate] foughi 
battles happened at this place, On April 29, 1863, Gen, 
e those of Si lery, Which are of a fine Hooker having ¢ the K, too Up a 
amber h » dry, Spirituons, and possess a superior bou- strong position at c 9n the next y, Where a furious 
» those of A y areuil are legs tuous, but flank a 1 made upon hi yao 
are Sparkling and have a Pleasant bouquet force of abt, 25 
Ch €, PHILIPPE py 


a Celebrated Portrait-paint < 


& Confederate 
men under “Sto ewall“ Jac 
l, B. in Brussels, 1602; 5 16; 4, 
Paign, (shilm’pin), an E 


during Which Gen, Schurz’ 
» the attack w 


May 
- 45 renewed * Seng Lee, who camel 
| county of Jilinois . tlie Nationals to retreat, and recre iver, Which 
area, about ] uare miles. C. Urbanna.—4 town CY succeeded i, effecting on the 6th € Union 
of the above county, 128 m. 8.8.W. of Chicago. A O85 Was reported as being 17,197, inclu abt, 5,009 
central county of Ohio ; area, 390 Square miles. C. Prisoners lie Confedera reported their | at 
Urt; a. 12,277 m ^ including abt. 2 (wy) prisoners, Gen.“ De« 
hamp de rs, Cha e i, (Haun Wall” Jack so Was, by Mistake, fired at by his own men 
da-mir, umd H. Hist he names KiYen to cer. While returning from the battle of the 2d, aud died on 
tain public assemblies or the early Franks in the 5th the 10th, 

cent ey bore the fo 


I Ter name (from being held | Chance-mediey, (cage med. l. ) 4 
in the month of Mare i c i c/ mêlée, a close conflict.) (Law, 
^ 


cre, ordered by 
of the constitutional party during the Fete de la Fédérg. 


i r by th ancellor 
and determining, for the 108t Dart, ¢ of equity, In 
tion, July 14, 1791, and OF the Ex OSition of 1878, the tes, Court f C and ( ourt of Equit are con. 
Ch mpert . (shel m pai. t, ) Er. cham 4 Stantly Used ag ynony mous terms, Sepa.ate Courts of 
Vided field. (Law.) species of Maintensice or OF equity exist in a few of the Stat ; in Others, the 
illegal bar ain, made With either plaintiff or defendant Courts of law sit also as coy ts of equity. 
n any uit, for givi 1g part of the land debt, €., Sued ancre, (shingk’y., ) [Fr.] (Surg.) A Venerea] sore in 
for, to the Party who unde 8 the proc s at his own the form of an ulcer. 
expense, and Who is Called the champertor H nagore, (chan-der. or^) a Seaport of 
Cha | ta n, (D Yün.) (Bot.) The French Hindostan, in Bengal, Possessed by the French, and 
term for the Mushroom See AGARI Situate on the Hooghly, 16 m, N. N. M. of Calcutta; Lat, 
amp (ch in pei ) [From L. Lat. campiones, a 27° 49’ N., Lon. 889 26’ E. Pop. 35,000, 
fighter in the arena. Generally, one who Combats or Chandos, Sir Jony, (shdn’dds ) aliant glish 
ghts, or who upholds a cause against all competitors knight, called by F °lssart the “Mirror of Ch alry," 
Or aggresso ormerly, in the Middle es, When as One of Edward th III., test Captains, Served 
two (c were n to maintaj at Poitiers ag the right hand of he BI 
required th there shoul be a dex ree of the Judge to 
authorize the comba Wł 


‘us w down a gage or Pledge, 

Originally a glove or gauntlet, which, being lifted up by 

th tu thereupon taken into safe 
ill th lay appointed for the battle. 

Cham ion Mills, Dear Baker's creek, Hinds co., 

Mississippi, a little tw the W, or Jackson, 1 lis locality 

Was the Scene o gement, May 16, 1863, 


long, narrow 
tends from Whitehall 
É : 


Suppressed the elneute of 


June, with Moderate loss o 
ife, He afterwards fell into disgrace, and after Na- 
on 14 to 14 m, It connects Poléon became emperor was exiled to Belgium. In 
e St. Wrence by the Chambly Canal and the 1870, he Offered his 
Sore] river, and its COüst- |j 1 j i j 


Services for the defence of 
try against the Prussi i 


! -line, Including its diu uosities, Jan MVasion, but hi 
18 estimated at 250 m. It 
f : 


s depth varies from 50 to 280 

eet; itg Waters abound With fish, j 

islands Present a succession of pictu 

is named after Samuel de Champlain 

who discovered it, and 
1608 


nd founded the city of 
Champollion 


Tesque Scenery, It 
» à French Xplorer, 
| Q 


as ine 
? act of Capitulation signed by his 
Beneral-in-chief, Marshal Bazai re 
^ 
uebec, in 


a prisoner to the ; 
gave him the Command of a d 
Lu 90-f09' 


99', à walled city of China, p. Fo-kien, 
„ JEAN FRANÇOIS, (shon- DOl le 9) al ag m. S. W. of Amoy, its port of entry: Lat. 24° ; — 
French orientalist, B. 1790, distinguished himself by On. 1179 5^ k tis an important commercia] centre 
his rese, in the Semitic, Coptic, and other early Pop. 800,000 
JADEUAges Of the Ens mong his Principal wor 
the Dicti o é 


4 L. cancelli, dim. of cancer, a 
screen, (Arch.) The choir of 


a church, divided bya 
"creen or lattice-work Partition from the na 


T Other Wheels 
Macl@nery for varying the rate of an 

1 Ve, or bod 
ing the sight, f N 


n 
fraler Velocity in 
AD axis as in Cutting sere 8, and the ike. 


* canal. Gen 
rt of a straj , or harbor, Where 
© principa] current flows, either 9f tidal or f, h w 

i 


ter 

hancery 9r which is most commonly Convenient for the 

udjoature. “gland, the Lor of a ship Iso, a Pipe, s ut, or gully, for the convey- 

Hig Chancel is the firg the crow ance or dispersion wa &c. —( Geog.) A rrow 

an » President ouse of Peers, H Bea between 0 continents, or islands, Or à contt nent 

in Chief Judge of the court Cery, appoints all / and an island. 

Justices of the peace throughout the Kingdom, a d has, han‘nel, (Tue Exolish.) [Anc. M, J 4 
other high po Prerogatiyo, Th (Geog.) An arm of the sea Connecting the Atlantic an 

Chancellor of Fra under the old regime, was a high German oceans, and di Viding England 

functionary of state w ogous to 


and France in 
its warrowest part called the Spei S Dover, — P 


CILA 


CBANNEL ISLANDS are a group lying in the above chan- 
nel, off the N. W. coast of France, and of which the 
principal are Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, aud Serk. 
They belong to Great Britain. 

Channing, WiuLiAM. ELLERY, (chén'ning,) an eminent 
American divine, and one of the most elegant writers 
this country has produced, k. at Newport, R. I., 1780. 
In 1503, he became pastor of the Federal Street Church, | 
Boston. During the Unitarian controversy, Dr. C. was: 
the head of tlie liberal party, and took an active hart 
in ita defence. Among his most successful produc- 
tions are his lectures on Self-Ctture, and on tlie At un- 
tion of the Laboring Classes. Mis work on slavery, pub- 
lished in le4l, had also a wide circulation. D 11 
His collected works have been published in six Izmo. 
vols. (Boston, 1816), and republished in London, 1555. | 

Chant, (ciu) Fr., trom chanter, to Sing-] (u.; A 
kind of religious music, commonly used in the psalms | 
and litanies of the churchi-service, They are of 5 kinds: 
the monody, sung as a solo; the antiphony, performed ! 
as a duet; and the choral, which is sung by the whole: 
choir. The principal C. are the Ambrosian and the 
Gregorian (A. v.) 

Chantibun, (sidn’te-hoon,) à trading-town of Siam, 
cap. of a dist. of same name, near the Cambodian fron- 
tier, 150 m. S. E. of Bangkok; Lat. 120 45' N., Lon. 1029 
ls’ E. Pop. 30.000, 

Chantilly, (shin’te-y-.) a town of France, on the 
Nonette, dep. Oise, 24 nè N. of Paria, This place is 
celebrated for the magnificent castle of the Princes of 
Conde, erected 1632. Jap. 3,222. 

Chantilly, (f-. ) in Ferqinùt. a vill. near Fairfax | 
Court-IHonuse, abt. 20 in. W. of Washington, A severe 
action took place here, Sept. 1, 1862, between Gen. 
Pope's command of National troops, and a Confederate | 
corps under Geos. Bwell and Hill, in which the former 
were defeated. with loss, having Gens. Phil. Kearney | 
and Stevens among their dead. | 

Chantrey, Sig Francis, B. A., (chdn'tre,) an eminent; 
English sculptor, B. 1782. His principal works are the | 
statues of Pitt and Canning, and the bust of Sir Walter 
Scott, in England, aud the statue of Washington in the 
State-[Louae, Boston. D. 1541. 

Chaos, Ad. Gr., from chan, to be open or void. 
(Mat. The most ancient of the gods, and the father of 
Erebus and Night. He was the personification of the 
supposed. formless void which preceded. the ceamos, or 
order of created. things. — (.) That contusion in 
which matter existed before the world was produced 
by the creative power of Omnipotence ; or, in other 
words, the unformed primeval matter of which every- 
thing was made. 

Chape, %.) [Fr.] Md.) The metal tip at the ex- 
tremity of the scabbard of a sword, ur of a bayonet- 
sheath. 

Chapala, (idp/ah-lah,) the largest lake in Mexico, in 
Lat. 20? 20 N., and between Lon. 102? und 1057 25' W. 
It lies on the table-tand of Anahuac, contains abt. 1,300 
sq- m. has many islands, and is an expansion of the 
Rio Graude de Lerma, which enters the Pacific at San 
Blas. 

Chapel, (-hdjy/l.) [Fr. chapelle] (Ecl) A place of di- 
vine worship, served in the Protestant Church by an 
incumbent. under the denomination of chaplain, In 
Roman Catholic churches, a portion of the chief build- 
ing dedicated toa certain saint, and in Whose houor ser- | 
Vices are held therein, 

C€hapelling. («/^ip'e/-ing.) (Nu.) The operation of 
wearing a ship round, without bracing tlie head-yards, 
when she is taken aback. 

Chaperon, (sip’-rdn.) [Fr.] A kind of cap or cover- 
ing for the head, which, in the Middl Ages, was worn 
in France by men and women of all. anks. The name 
is still applied in England to the hood of state worn by | 
knights of the Garter when attired in their robes — | 
In common parlance, one who attends a lady in public, 
as her guardian or guide. 

Chaplain, (:hip'lin.) [Fr.chapelain.] (Eccl) A cler- 
gyman who performs divine service in a chapel, or on 
beard a vessel of war, or who presides over the religions 
ceremonies of à regiment of troops, to which he is an 
officer attached it, also, commonly signifies ene who | 
is attached to the household cf a prince, or other high 
personace, for the performance of clerical duties in the 
private chapel, 

Chaplet, chop t i) [Fr.chapetét.] (Eccl) A string of 
beards used by Roman Catholies for counting their 
prayers: — called also pater-nosters and dve-martas. See 
Rosary. 

Chaptal, (ip'tahl) Jews ANTOINE (COUNT DF. CHANTE- 
LOUP), an eminent French chemist, B. 1756. Tn 1781. 
be became professor of chemistry in the College of 
Languedoc, and afterwards in the School of Medicine in 


| 
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Paria. Appointed by Napoleon I. minister of the in- 
terior, € signalized his administration by his liberal 
and encouraging patronage of commerce, arts, and 
manufactures. C. became a member of the Institute in 
1816, and p. in 1852. His Chimie appliquée aux Arte is 
the work of most value on which bis reputation rests. 

Chapter, (chip'tir.) (L.capitulum, dim. of caput, the 
head.) In its commoner sense, a division or part of a 
book or treatise.— ( Her.) A meeting of the members 
of a knightly order: also, an organized branch of a 
fraternity or secret society; as, a chapter of the Free 
masons, —( Eccl.) An assembly for tlie transaction à 
business coming within the cognizance of ecclesiastical 
polity: thus, every cathedral is under the superinten- 
dence of its dean and chapter, und the place of their 
assembly is called the cheipter-honse, 

Chapultepec, (%- -p a strongly fortified 
eminence surmounted by a castle, 2 m. S. W. of the city 
of Mexico, It was taken by storm by Gen. Scott's 
American force, Sept. 13, 1847. 

Charncese, (kch-ra'sec.) (Bot) A small O. of plants, 
all. Alyulen, the species of Which are aquatic, and gen- 
erally useless, 

Character, (Adrdk-tiir.) [Gr. charaktér, from charasso, 
I mark.) ln its most obvious sense, a mark or sign 
made by writing, engraving, &. C are literal, us tho 
lettem of un alphabet; nuneral, ng the figures of arith 
metic; and emblematical, when they represent things or 
ideas. — (Aus.) The conventional hieroglyphics in 
musical notation, used for signs of clefs, rests, &c. 

Characteristic, (-is'tik.) [Gr. charaktérixtikoe.] 
(ill.) In Logarithms, that positive or negative in- 
tezer to which must be added the mantissa, a positive 
decimal, 80 as to obtain the logarithm. 

Charade, (Aih-rad'.) [Fr., trom the inventor's name.] 
A sort of conundrum or enigma made upon a word the 
syllables of which, when separately taken, are them- 
selves complete words. It consists of two parts— the 
first describing the syllables separately, the second al- 
luding to the entire word; and it may be considered 
complete if the whole unites in an epigrammatic point. 

Charadridse, (K- ri rege.) (Zo0l.) The Plover fam. 
comprising Waders which have the bill rather cylindri- 
cal, the bill as Jong as the head, or shorter, hind toe 
rarely present, and, when present, only rudimentary, and 
the outer or middle toes more or less united by a meme 
brane; the head very large, and the neck short and 
thick. Among the American species ure: The Golden 
Plover, Charadrins virginicus, of both hemispheres, 
which is 815 inches long, the wing 7 inches; the upper 
parts brownisli-black, with numerous spots of golden- 
yellow; under parts black, with a brownish lustre; — 
the King Plover, zEgiatitis semipalmatus, of all temper- 
ate N. America, which has the front, throat, a ring 
around the neck, and the under parts, white; a band of 
black across the breast. à band from the base of the bill 
under the eye, und a wide frontal band above the white 
one, black; the upper parts light ashy-brown with a 
tinge of olive; —aud the Kill-decr, Æ. vociferus, which 
takes its popular name from its peculiar note. The 
Surf-bird. IU virgata, of the islauds of the Pacific, 
belongs also to this family. 

Charbon, (Adi'bon.) Fr.] (Fur.) A small, blackish 
mark or spot left after the removal of the lurge spot in 
the cavity of a horses corner-tooth. 

Charcoal, (cA kal.) (Chem.) A name given to sev- 
eral varieties of carbon, the most important of which 
ure, wood charcoal, animal charcoal, and Tunp-black. 
Wood €. is obtained by charring wood, and the princi- 
pal object of its preparation, now by far less important 
than formerly, is the greater caloric effect it affords than 
wood; a given weight of € producing twice as much 
availible heat as an equal weight of wood, since the 
former contains more actual fuel and less oxygen, and 
much of the heat evolved by the wood is absorbed or 
rendered latent by the action of heat upon it. The vapor 
of burning €^, which is carbone acid, is highly noxious. 
C. is black, brittle, ight, und inodorons, and resists de- 
cay for an indefinite period. That made from a dense 
wood has the curious property of condensing gases and 
Vapors in its pores, Liquid) and solid substances ure 
also capable of being removed by that agent from their 
solution in water. This is more readily traced in the 
case of substances which impart a color to the solution, 
euch color being often removed by the (5; the colorings 
matter, however, seeming merely to adhere to the €, 
for it muy be extracted from it by treatment with a 
weak alkaline liquid. The decoloring power of wood 
C. is very feeble in comparison with that possessed by 
animal €, Jrory-blick, or BoNE-BLACR, q. v. Lamp-black 
approaches more nearly in composition to pure carbon 
than either of the others, and is the soot obtained from 
the imperfect cotnbustiun of resinous and tarry matters 
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(0s or highly bituminous coal), from which source it 

ves the small quantities of resin, of nitrogen, and 
sulphur which it contains. The uses of this substance, 
as an ingredient of pigments, of printing-ink, and of 
blacking, depend evidently more upon its black color 
than upon its chemical properties. 

Chardin, Sin Joun, (siur’dd,) a French traveller and 
merchant, B. in Paris, 1643. He twice visited Persia, 
and afterwards livedin England, where he was knighted 
"o II., and published his celebrated Travels in 
Persia and the East Indies (1656-1711). D. 1713. 

Charente, (shah-rdnt’,) a considerable river of France, 
which, after a flow of 200 m. from its source in the dep. 
Haute-Vienne, falls into the Atlantic opposite the Ile 
D'Oleron. — An interior dep. of France, formed of part 
of the old p. of Angoumois, and b. N. by the depts. of 
Vienne and Deux-3evres. Area, 3,270 sq. m. Its vine- 
yards supply the finest brandy (Cognac) known, and its 
soil is also prolific of truffles, hemp, flax, and the 
cereals. C. Angoulême. Pop. 318,218. — CHARENTE- 
INFÉRIEURE, a maritime dep. of France, W. coast, b. N. 
by Vendée, N.E. by Deux-Sevres, E. by Charente, S. by 
Gironde, and W. by the Atlantic. Its limits include the 
islands of Ré, Aix, and Oléron. Area, 4,763 sq.m. It is 

roductive of cereals, salt, and excellent brandy. C. 
Kochelle. . 419,529. 
Charette de la Contrie, FRANÇOIS ATHANASE, 
» (shih-rét'da-ldh-kón'tre)) a French Vendean leader, B. 
760. He headed the Breton loyalists in 1793, and 
ned three signal victories over the revolutionists. 
er being taken prisoner, he was tried at Nantes, and 
condemned to death, 1795 — thus putting an end to the 
Vendean war. 

Charge, (cidj.) [From Fr. er.) In a general 
sense, that which is enjoined, committed, intrusted, or 
delivered to another, implying care, custody, superin- 
tendence, or fulfilment of duty on his part. —( Law.) 
The instructions given by a judge to a jury before they 
retire to deliberate upon their verdict. —( Eccl. Law.) 
The instructions given by a bishop to his clergy for the 
regulation of his diocese. — ( Elect.) The accumulation 
of electricity on the coatings of Leyden jars. — ( Gum.) 
The quantity of powder and ball, or shot, with which 
a gun or other fire-arm is loaded. —( Her.) The ordina- 
ries, figures, c., borne on an escutcheon or coat-of- 
arms. — (Mil.) A signal to attack; as, to sound the 
charge. Or the attack itself, which consists in rushing 
on an enemy with fixed bayonets, drawn sabres, &c.: 
— used in application to both infantry and cavalry.— 
( Mining.) The quantity of ore placed at once into a fur- 
nace for being fused or smelted. — ( Fur.) A preparation 
of viscous matter employed as an application in cases 
of sprain, inflammation, &c. — (Fine Arts.) In painting, 
un exaggerated rendering of color, form, effect, &c. 

Charge d^Affnires, uf.) [Fr.] (Dip- 
lom.) A diplomatic agent or representative at a foreign 
court, accredited to the minister or secretary for foreign 
affairs of that country for the time being, and, some- 
times, acting in the absence of an ambassador : — they 
merely rank as envoys of the second class. 

Charger, (chirj'r.) (Mil) The horse of a cavalry officer 
or trooper. 

Chariot, (chdr'e-ót) [From W. carrhod.] (Antiq.) A 
car or vehicle used in war by the Romans, and called 
by the several names of biga, triga, quadriga, &c., ac- 
cording to the number of horses which drew it, When 


Fig. 1601. — ASSYRIAN CHARIOT, 
(Nineveh marbles, British Musezm.) 


the warriors came to an encounter in clos? fight, they 
alighted and fought on foot; but as soon as they were 
weary they retired into their chariots, and thence an- 
noyed their enemies with darts and missive weapons. 
We find, also, frequent mention of currus faleati, or 
chariots armed with onks or scythes, with which 
whole ranks cf solers were cut down together; they 
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were used by the Assyrians (Fig. 161), Persians, Syriana, 
Egyptians, &c. The Roman triumphal C., generally made 
of ivory, was of a cylindrical figure, sometimes gilt at 
the top and ornamented with crowns; and, to repre- 
sent a victory more naturally, it was even stained with 
blood. It wus usually drawn by 4 white horses, but 
often by lions, elephants, and other wild animals. — In 
modern parlance, the name is applied to a kind of car- 
riage, or half-coach, four-wheeled, and drawn by íwc 
horses : — used generally for pleasure or travelling. 

Charites, (kir'i-teez.) (Myt.) The Greek name of the 
GRACES, g. v. 

Chariton, (chdr'e-tén,) a N. co. of Missouri; area, 740 
sq m. C. Keytesville. —A river rising 
in Jwa. and debouching into the Missouri, near the 8. 
extremity of Chariton co., Mo., after a course of 250 mw. 

Charity, (chi»'e4e.) Fr. charité.) One of the three 
great theological virtues, consisting of love to God and 
our neighbors, or the habit or disposition of loving 
God with all our heart and our neighbor as ourselves. 
In a narrower sense, it signifies kindness, good-will, 
and forbearance towards mankind in general, and in a 
still lower sense, the giving alms and the alms itself. 
— Sisters of C. ( Eccl. Hist.) A Roman Catholic congre- 
gation of females for the assistance of the sick poor, 
founded by St. Vincent de Paul in 1617. The sisters, 
who make simple vows, which are renewed every year, 
have won for themselves general veneration, even in 
heathen countries, by their acts of beneficence and 
admirable charity. They have throughout the world 
abt. $00 establishments, under the charge of abt. 15,000 
sisters, In the U. States, their first congregation was 
established in 1809 at Emmettsburg, and they now pos- 
sess upwards of 50 houses in the several States. 

Charivari, (shdh-re-và're.) [Fr.] In its original sense, 
a kind of discordant tintinnabulation made by the beat- 
ing of kettles, pans, and the like, 5 

roans, shouts ol derision. &c., and employed as a mani- 
estation of popular obloquy. In an extended appli- 
cation, the word has been employed to designate politi- 
cal squibs or lampoons, and periodicals published as 
satires, such as the Paris Chartvari, the London Punch, 
the Berlin Kladderadatsch, &c. 

Chariatan, (shár'lah-tàn.) [Fr.] One who makes un- 
warrantable pretensions to skill, and talks much in his 
own favor. The word originaliy signified an empiric, 
or quack, who retailed his medicines on a public stage, 
and drew the people about him by his buffooneries. 

Charlemagne, (shirl’mdn.) Fr.; L. Carolus Magnus, 
* Charles the Great."] King of France and Emperor of 
the West, n. in 742, was the grandson of Charles Martel, 
and, in 768, s. to the throne conjointly with his brother 
Carloman, on whose death, 3 years later, he became sole 
monarch. In 770, he subdued Aquitaine, and opened, 
in 772, a war with the Saxon heathens, which lasted 30 
years. In the following year, crossing the Alps, he was 
crowned king of Lombardy by the Pope. In 778, he 
conquered Spain as far as the Ebro, but on his return 
was surprised and defeated at the pass of Roncesvalles, 
where many of his noblest knights were slain, among 
them his nephew Roland, the famous Orlando of the 
verse of Ariosto. In 780, his sons, Pepin and Louis, were 
crowned at Rome by the pontiff, kings of Lombardy 
and Aquitaine. After conquering all Germany as far 
as Bohemia, C. was crowned, in 800, emperor of the 
West, and was abont negotiating for the hand of Irene 
to unite by matriage the empires of the East and West, 
when he b. at Aix-la-Chapelle, 814. C. was one of the 
greatest vnlers and warriors who have adorned any 
age, and not less was he a lover of learning and the 
arts. He was, with the exception of his contemporary 
the caliph Haroun-al-Raschid, the most enlightened 
sovereign of his epoch. 

Charleroi, (shdrirwah,) a fortified town of Belgium, 
p. Hainault, on the Sambre, 33 m. S. of Brussels. It is 
the centre of a large coal-basin, and has numerous 
manufactures of iron, fire-arms, cutlery, &c. C. has 
undergone numerous sieges, and been successively un- 
der tho mastership of the Spanish, Austrians, and 
French. Pop. 12,150. 

Charles, (chdriz,) the name of many European mon- 
archs and princes, the more important of whom are 
catalogued as follows in the alphabetical order of their 
several countries: 

BADEN, (GRAND-DckEs OF.) C. Frederick, n. 1728. He lost 
his territories during the French revolution, but they 
were restored to him by Napoleon I., to whose fortunes 
he had attached himself, and who converted his mar- 
graviate into a grand-duchy. D. 1811. — C. Louis Fred- 
ertck, grandson of the foregoing, B. 1786, distinguished 
himeelf in the battle of Jena, and was faithful to the 
last in his devotion to Napoleon I. D. 1818. 

Buraunpy, (DUKES oF.) C. the Bold, B. 1433, was the 
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son of Philip the Good. This turbulent and warlike 
prince, during his father’s lifetime (being then known 
a8 Count of Charolais), marched to attack Paris at the 
liead of an army largely composed of revolted French no- 
bles, and gained the battle of Montlhery, 1455. Succeed- 
ing his father in 1467, he quickly entered into an alliance 
with Edward IV. of England, and the duke of Brittany, 
agaiust his suzerain, Louis XI. of France. The latter, 
to withdraw him from that coalition, invited the duke 
to a conference at Peronne, but before the meeting took 
place, a revolt of the Liegeois, instigated by Louis, led 
to a slaughter of Charles’ followers. In retaliation, the 
duke made Louis his prisoner, releasing him only upon 
the payment of heavy ransom, punished with terrible 
severity his revolted Flemish cities, and carried fire and 
sword through Alsace, Lorraine, and N. France. C. was 
defeated at Granson, in 1472, and at Morat, by the Swiss, 
Against whom he had declared war for the subjugation 
of their country. He was killed in a sanguinary battle 
fought before Nancy, 1477. His Flemish territories re- 
verted to his daughter, the celebrated Mary of Burgundy, 
g. v., While Louis XI. annexed Burgundy itself to the 
French crown. 

ENGLAND. C. I., son of James I., 8.1600. He married 
Henrietta Maria, daughter of Henri IV. of France, 
1625, and s. his father ou the throne in the same year. C, 
though a man of pure morals and of gencrally amiable 
character, was as a monarch deeply imbued with auto- 
cratic principles, and these, fortified by the ascendancy 
pinot over him by Archbishop Laud, the Earl of Straf- 

rd, and others of his advisers, eventually brought 
him into direct collision with the people, as represented 
by the House of Commons. The usurpations of the 
Parliament (afterwards known as the “ Long Parlia- 
ment") on the prerogatives of the crown, compelled 
C. to appeal to arms, 1642. The first blood was shed at 
Edgehill (Oct. 23) and the Civil War continued with 
varying success till 1645, when C., defeated at Naseby, 
fled to tland. Delivered into the hands of Parlia- 
ment by the Scottish commissioners on payment of a 
sum of $2,000,000, C. suffered imprisonment at various 
places, and, in Jan., 1649, was placed upon his trial be- 
fore a High Court of Justice, and condemned to be 
beheaded, which sentence was carried out on the 30th 
of the same month. He died with t fortitude, and 
his remains were interred at Windsor. — CHARLES II., 
B. 1620, elder son of the preceding, after a youth of ad- 
versity and exile, was restored to the throne of his an- 
cestors, May 29, 1600, Although personally popular 
by his bonhommie, wit, and accessibility, his reign, 
nevertheless, was characterized by persecutions of the 
Dissenters, and by a corrupt use of the royal preroga- 
tive, subversive of civil and political liberty and par- 
liamentary government. In his reign, too, the Dutch 
who had, under the Commonwealth, been so thoroughly 
humbled by Blake and his English fleet, took advantage 
of the supineness of Charles’ rule to sail up the Thames, 
and even threaten London. The “ Merry Monarch," as 
he was surnamed, p. in 1684, leaving no issue by his 
queen, Catherine of Braganza, although his natural 
children were many, the most noticeable being the un- 
fortunate Duke of Monmouth. — C. Edward (Prince). 
See STUART. 

France. C. I., called “le Chauve” (the Bald), son of 
Louis le Débonnaire, p. 823, &. to the throne, 540, and 
was elected by the Romans emperor of the West, 875. 
Under his reign, the Normans ravaged France, which 
C. was unable to protect. D. 875.— C. II. (known as 
Charles III. of Germany), otherwise called le Gros (the 
Fat), nephew of C. L, possessed himself of the royal au- 
thority on the death of Carloman II., iu 884. Dethroned 
by Eudes, Count of Paris, 887. — C. III., surnamed “the 
Simple," B. 879, s. as king, 803, governed so badly 
through his favorite, Haganon, as to cause a rebellion 
among the nobles, who exiled C, and gave the throne 
to Robert, Duke of France, 922. — C. IV., called le Beau 
(the Handsome), son of Philip the Fair, and last of the 
Capetian dynasty, s. his brother Philip V. in 1322. His 
reign was characterized by a war with England, and a 
cruel persecution instituted against the Jews. D. 1328. 
— C. V., called le Sage (the Wise), the first prince to bear 
the title of Dauphin, son of John IL, s. his brother in 
1364. IIis reign was, on the whole, an able and a pros- 

rous one; he dispossessed the English of all their 
Brunch conquests except Calas, gave the command of 
his army to the celebrated Duguesclin, greatly patron- 
ized learning, fostered the arts, commerce, and agricul- 
ture, and improved the city of Paris, founding the Royal 
Library, and erecting the Bastille. D. 1380.— C. VI., sur- 
named le Bien-«timé (the Well-beloved), B. 1368, reigned 
over one of the most calamitous epochs in French history. 
The kingdom, torn by the struggles of riva! factions of 
‘he nobility, was also invaded by the English. who 
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after their great victory at Agincourt, repossessed 
themselves of Normandy. The ill-conduct of his queen, 
Isabel of Bavaria, con- 
tributed, with his other 
misfortunes, to unsettle 
the king’s reason. D. 
1422. — C VII., called le 
Victorieur (the Victori- 
ous), B. 1403, endeavored 
to expel the English 
from the kingdom, on 
thethrone of which they 
had set their young mon- 
arch Henry VI., aud, at 
length, owing to the 
patriotic support he de- 
rived from his subjects, 
inspired by the example 
of the famous Jeanne 
d'Arc, the * Maid of Or- 
leans," he succeeded in 
80 doing. C. was crow ned 
at Rheims, 1429, and dis- 
tinguished his reign by 
the establishment of a 
standing army as a 
check upon the feudal 
power of his nobles, by 
the institution of 
courts of justice, and by 
the encouragement he gave to manufactures. The 
celebrated Agnes Sorel (g.v.) was the mistress of C., 
whose declining days were saddened by the ambitious 
designs of his son, afterward Louis IX. D. 1461. — C. 
VIII. known as “the Affable,” s. his father Louis I X, 
in 1483, while still in his minority, during which the 
govt. was administered under the regency of his sister, 
the Dame de Beaujeu. By his marriage with Anne, 
heiress to the duchy of Bretagne, C. united the whole 
of France under one sovereignty. After conquering 
Naples only to lose it immediately afterward, Charles 
achieved a great victory over the Italians near Pia- 
cenza, 1495. D.1498. — C. IX., n. 1549, s. his brother, 
Francis IL, 1560. Being then in his minority, his mo- 
ther, Catherine de Medici, administered the govt. as 
regent. The reign of C. was rendered memorable by 
the persecution of the Huguenots, leading to a civil 
war, in which the Huguenots, commanded by the 
Prince de Condé, were finally defeated at Jarnac, 1569. 
Pretended pacific overtures were then made by the 
court, or Catholic, party, and the king’s sister, Mar- 
guerite, was given in marriage to Henry, king of Na- 
varre (afterwards Henry IV. of France). To celebrate 
tnis union the chief Huguenot leaders were invited to 
Paris, where they were perfidiously massacred on St. 
Bartholomew's Day, 1572 (see BARTHOLOMEW (Sr.), Mas- 
SACRE OF.) C. b. in 1594. — C. X., brother of Louis XVI., 
B. 1759, and known in his younger days as Count d Artois, 
emigrated to England after the Revolution. He s. to 
the throne on the death of Louis XVIII., 1824, and 
marked his reign by abolition of the freedom of the 
ress, and other arbitrary and retrogressive measures, 
lis people at last were driven to take up arms in de- 
fence of their liberties, 1830. On the 2d of Aug., in that 
year, C. abdicated in favor of the Duc de Bordeaux — 
but for whom Louis Philippe, Duc d'Orleans, was sub- 
stituted by the popular will — and retired to England, 
where lie for some time resided, thence to Prague, and 
finally to Goritz, Styria, where he D. of cholera, 1836. 
Germany. C. I. See CHARLEMAGNE. — C. II. Same as 
CHARLES I. of France, q. v. — C. ILI. (le Gros). See 
CnRARLES II. of France. — C. IV., son of John of Luxem- 
bourg, king of Bohemia, s. Louis of Bavaria as amperor 
of Germany, 1347. The principal event of his reign was 
the promulgation of the Golden Bull, 1355, which de- 
termined both the imperial and the popular rights, and 
served as the palladium of the German constitution. 
D. 1378. — C. V.,emperor of Germany and king of Spain, 
B. 1500, was the son of the Archduke Philip of Austria by 
a daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, co-sovereigns of 
Castile and Aragon. This great prince was educated 
in Flanders, the country of his birth, and was elected 
emperor in 1519, in succession to his grandfather Maxi- 
milian, and in opposition to the claims of Francis I. of 
France. The leading events of the reign of C. were: 
the rise of the Reformation in Germany. and the con- 
vention of the Diet of Worms which condemned Luther 
and his doctrines; & war with France for the recovery 
of the Milanese, in which € was ultimately successful; 
the defeat of Francis I. at Pavia, 1525, followed by the 
treaty of Cambrai, 1529; the coronation of C. by the 
Pope as king of Lombardy and emperor of the Romans, 
1530; the holding of the Diets of Spires and Augsburg. 
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and the subsequent Concessions to the Protes rati. gression, Being at len h defos (eq 
fed by the Pacification uremberg; the expulsion 8 1 he abdicated in favo AD won ty 
of the Invading Moslems fro. y;the hostilities ent king of Italy Victor Emmanuel. D. 184 
the Moors in Africa, 1535, and the consequent cap- SPAIN. CI, as CHARLES II OP GERXANy _ 

tureof Goletta and Tunis; a second war with France, — 8. his father, Philip I V., in 1 g 

ng which c Vaged Pica y and C 5 —fol-| the dominant Power held by Spain for enturies sunk 

bya treaty f peace in 1538 ; revolt of Ghent into decrepitug His death, į 1700, | 

and its inary suppression, in the fol] ing year f 
a thi disastrous 


to the | 
War of the Spanish Succession, See Cy : "o 


A P 
rous, st France, in conjunc- MANY.) — (7 III., king of Naples 8. his brother . 
on with England, termi © treaty of C nand as king of Spain, 1759, and after w ing an un. 
; the Confederation of the P t princes of Successful war against “Nyland, D, in 1788. — The son 
many against C., and a new war with France, ended of the latter, p, at Naples, 1748, & to the throne as (7 
by the treaty of Passau, 1552, which Cuaranteed exer. IV. Prince, a pup the hands 
of the Protestant religion in the countries of the his wife's lover G doy, Prince Of the p and an in 
Confederated Princes ; and, lastly, the abdication of the strument of 4poleon J. 1 abdicated in favor 
Crown b C., at Brussels, 1555, in favor of his son, [ of hig son Ferdinand. The same year (May), Napoleo 
Philip II. after which the ©X-emperor retired to the aving C. and Ferdinand in his po Bay nne, re. 
TY of St. Just, in Estremadura, Spain, Where he 


Wer a 
1 only that he mi l ransfer it 
Passed the remainder of his days in religious exercises. from the latter to his brother Joseph E 
Mechanical Pursuits, ang astronomical indulgences. 1819 
C. D. in 1558, after having left his na Posterity ag SWEDEN © Severa] kings of this name Who filleq 
the Ereatest, d most intolerant Monarch of the Swedish t} may mentioned ọ X., who a 
his time, — » 2d son of Leo A ? cousin Christina in 1654 an by his valor an tates. 
h of harles 9f Spain laid claim to his anship TEely increas 8 dominions by the acquisi 
in which osed by the French Duc d' tion of [, vonia and S of Denm D ^ 
who assumed the title of Philip y tir riva] claim is Erandson, C. XII., ho 8. his fat „in 
Daugurated the long Struggle known as the War of the While yet a youth, made hj Self ſum Y the vic. 
Fought to an e d by the tories he gained over the Dane and the R 
trecht, 1713, Which Secured the crown to Phili 175% / his 19th Year, at th head of 8,000 § e routed an 
8. his brother Joseph I. 43 emperor of Germany, 1721. army of 40 000 ians at Narva, 1701 » March. 
His dominions Were curtailed by the peace of De] ing into Pola d, he took the cities Ww » Cracow, 
1739, Which effec e On of Servia and Wal achi and ntzig (1704), and Substitute Stanislaus Lec- 
the Ottoman empire, D, 1710, — 6 VIL, a. 169 Zinski for Augustus on the Polish throne, He next 
of the E] f Bay a, Ine emperor. of Germany Carried his arms into Saxony, Where he compelled the 
in 1742, which ection was followed by the 3 years’ ector to submit to an gnominioug » 1709. e 
ar of SOR, in which C, aided p now made himself One of the most potent of En. 
France and Prussia, Maintained his ground against Topean Monarchs, and his alliance u rly sought 
ia The queen of Hungary, le itimate heiress to an all sides. termined to dethrone his great rival 
the imperia] throne, D. 1745. ^ ^ * (Archduke of eter I. of Russia, C., in 708, Dtering Russ 
Austria eminent military ommander. B. 1771, was gained a brilliant Victory at Smole ko and, after Win. 
& younger son © emperor Leopold IT. He defeated tering in the Uk marched w, besieg. 
e French in » Under J ün a Moreau; in ng on the w y the fortified city of Pult a, although 
1799, under Jourda In Suabia, and Massena at Zurich; 1S army h now me reduced t not than 
at Caldiero; d, in „ he successfully at 000 men, many of whom were eter 
Aspern and Essling resisted Napoleon in person. C. ie Gre marching to the relief of th City at t]; bead 
Was at length defeated in his turn by tlie Fieuch at of 60, Picked OPS, a decisive battle `w fought, 
Ww 91 e same D. 1847. uly 8, 1709, ending in the utter q feat of C who 
HUNGARY., & I. [Marobere) 80n of Charles, king of ge urkey, remaining th T$, durin 
Naples, 8. Otho of Yaria on the Hungarian throne in Which time the greater Part of hig north sessions 
» and p, in 1340, after a reign characterized by wary ecame a pre his Conqueror After his return to 
and disorders. — C. II. Same ag CHARLES VI. op GER his dominj n8, he engaged in se nsu ul cam- 
MANT, Paigns, and t his death bya musket- ball while 
LORRAINE, The Principal of the 5 dukeg of this name sieging Frederickshall N ‘ay, in 1718, _ V 
Who held tlie Sovereign fler of Lorraine under the kings ERNADO C XV &randson o the latter, n 1826 
France, Were: ( I., p. 953, who D. à prisoner at Or. his father, Oscar, on the uniteq throne o eden and 
eans, » after an unsuccessful attem 


and liberal monarch and an amiable and intellectual 


man. Asa poet and literateu, he has Eained Consider. 
allo celebrity, 


arles City, in lowa, a vill. of Floyd co. ' Pop. 2.166. 
b by the Jam 
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and became one of the Ereatest commanders of his time, 
D. 1699 


NAPLES. OI. (of Anjou), son of Louis VIII. of France, 
made himself king of Naples in 1266 


to the exclusion 

of Manfred of Sicily, the rightful O8SeSSOF, Hig reign 
was c aracterize y such 9ppression and Cruelty, that 
the e against French rule took Place arles Martel, the illegitimate son of Pépia 

on the eve of Easter day, 1282, at he hour of Vespers, d'Hérista], duke of Austrasia, was himself proclaimed 
when the French in vaders were slaughtered indiscrimj- uke in 715, and becoming mayor of the during 
i the reigns of Chilperic and Thierry iy. exercised the 
Whole regal power, defeating the Saracens at Poitiers, 
in 732, in JODOF of which Victory he Called Martel 
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i i har 


7 hal shires or y &.; area, 184 5. m. C. Charles City Court. 
louse, 


I 
torically as the tctlian Vespers, freed Sicily of C 
'e ^ * 
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r8 l Was 
to n (the ammer) n the death of Th in 736, C. car. 
10 grandson of latter, C ( razzo), ried on the govt. uke of the i8 son Pepin 
had s, to the throne In 1382, was killed i War with Was founder of the Carlovingian line of 
ungary, 1386 IV., is be nown as Cg taking their name from c tel 
GERMANY Char Ww » (wdn.) (Ast) A Dame given to 
NAVARRE the 3 Nava kin this name a cluster of T stars in the Constellation called Ursa 
HARLES “th Bad,” son of the Count d'Ey X, B. 1 ajor, or the * Great Bear derived from a certain 
r other on the throne in 1 Ereater resemblance Which it exhibits to ^ Wagon, or warn 
of hi reign w spent in a fruitless Struggle to obtai rawn by three ho in a line, It sometimes 
© crown of Franc Burned death 48 clothes Called the Plough, 
king fire, 1387. Charleston, (chdrle’tin ) a dist. of & Carolina, skirt- 
AVOY AND SARDINIA. Of t Sovereign dukes of ing the Atlantic, and drained by Ashley, 7 Zoper, ard 
VOy of this Dame before t rt, t ost notice Edisto rivers, It produces the Well-know,. Island 
le was; c EMMANUEL, 4th duke f Savoy, and Ist king Cotton; —A city and : 
9f Sardin h ign, 1 1 one of war and! dist : and the most important Place in the s built 
ambitious proj After in 15 domains OF). du a low neck f land at the point of junction of the 
© Conquest of Saluzzo, he vainly as red to ome Oper and A hley riv, rs, 6 m. W. by N. o Atlanti 
in of yp and Maced ; empe 9f Germany and 118 N annah, on a Surface ele 9 
— rles Albert, 8. his father, Charles F lix, as ki g of aboy high-water mark, and in length about 2 
inia, in 183 He made rej morablo by the with a b of abt. ] l2 The city ig rectan z 
8 which he instituted, and by hi on in id out in p Streets shad with trees, and 
& ty and orned with € public buildings and 
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fesidences. It contains the State Medical College, and | 


is richly endowed with literary, philauthropic, and 
commercial institutions. Its harbor, which is secure 
and commodious, is defended by forts Pinckney, John- 
son, and Moultrie. the latter on Sullivan's Island. Near 
the bar, which presents dificult navigation, is a revolv- 
ing light at an elevation of 80 ft. above sea-level. ( is 
the entrepôt of an extensive shipping-trade, particu- 
larly in cotton and rice. Founded by English colonists 
in 16590, it was incorporated a city in 1755, and was the 
seat of State govt. until 1787. The Civil War opened 
here, April 12, 18601, by the bombardment of Fort Sum- 
ter (iq. r.) by the Confederate Gen, Beauregard. Towards 
the close of the same vear the city was declared under 
blockade by the Federal fleet, which sunk vessels laden 
with stone to obstruct the entrances to the harbor, 
Jan. 21, 1862, the blockade was raised consequent upon 
a successful attack upon the Union flotilla by Confeder- 
ate war-vessela, An unsuccessful attempt to take the 
city was made, April 13, by Gen. Gilmore, and on the 
21st he commenced to bombard it. It, however, still 
held out til! Feb. 17, 1565, when. after its evacuation by 
the Confederate. garrison under Gen. Hardie, it was 
taken possession of by the Nationals. 

—In III, n village of Coles co., 46 m. W. of Terre Haute: 
—In W. Virginia. a vill, C. of Kanawha co. and of the 
State. ut the junction of Kanawa and Elk rivers, 150 
m. S.S. W. of Wheeling. 

Charlestown, in /4,díana,a village. capital of Clarke 
county, 12 miles N.N. E. of Louisville.—1n Massachusetts, 
a city and seaport of Middlesex county, and a suburb 
of Boston, connecting with that city by the Warren 
and Charles River bridges; 111 miles S.S. W. of Portland. 
Here is a U. S. navy-yard, founded in 1798, and occupy- 
jog an area of nearly $0 acres, (C suffered mach dur- 
ing the war of the Revolution, aud, in 1775, was burned 
by the British fire during the battle of Bunker Hill, 
now incorporated with Boston, 


Charleville, (shdri’veel,) a manufacturing town of 


France, on the Meuse, dep. Ardennes, not far from 
Mezieres. Ip. 10.897. 

Charlevoix, Pierre Francois XAVIER pr, (Cu- 
erah,) a French Jesuit, B. 1082, made extensive and 
important explorations in N. America, and has given 
Inuch valuable information respecting the aborigines in 
his History of New France, or Canada (Lon., 1763). D. 
1761. 

Charlotte, (shdrIét,) in Michigan, a village, C. of Eaton 
co., 20 m. S. W. of Lansing; pop. 2,253. — In V. Carel, 
a town, C. of Mecklenburg co, on Sugar Creek; 

In Virginia, a &.8.E. co. ; arra, 650 sq. m. 
C. Marysville. 

Charlotte Amalia, in the W. Indies. See THOMAS, 
Sr.) 

Charlotte Harbor, or Boca GRANDE, an inlet on 
the W. coast of Florida, well sheltered, and famous for 
its fine oysters. It forms a natural harbor abt. 25 in. 
long, by from 8 to 10 wide, with the entrance situate 
between Gasperillo Bay and Boca Grande Key, 

Charlottenburg, :r-lot'ti-birqg.) a town of Prus- 
sin, prov. Brandenburg, 5 m. W. of Berlin. It possesses 
a magnificent royal palace and gardens. Pop. 133.673. 

Charlottesville, (shdlot-ril,) a town of Virginie, C. 
of Albemarle co., 2 m. from the Kivanna river, and 81 N. 
W.of Richmond. The University of Virginia, founded 
in 1819, is seated here. 

Charlotte Town, a seaport, C. of Prince Edward 
Island. on its S. E. coast, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence; 
Lat. 45° 15’ N.. Lon. 632 77 W. Pop. ubt. 8,000. 

Charm, (chdrm.) [From L. curmen, a song or verse.] 
An occult spell, incantation, and the like; a combina- 
tion of magical words, characters, emblems, &., im- 
agined to possess some secret and unintelligible power, 
by which some have pretended to do mysterious and 
wonderful things: — hence, any relic, &c., worn as a 
talisman against evil. 

Charnel, or Charnel-houne, (cidr'nl.) Fr., from 
L. carnis, flesh.] A vault under or near a church, 
serving as a place of sepulture for dead bodies, 

Charolais, (shireli.) (Grog) A county of the former 
French prov. of Burgundy, now merged in the dept. 
Baone-et- Loire. 

Charon, (chár'ón.) (Mut) The ferrvman of souls over 
the river yz, in the infernal regions. 

Charpie, (shirpe.) [Fr.] (Surg.) Lint used in the 
dressing of wounds, sores, &c. 

Charr, or CHAR, (chdr.) (Zl.) A species of salmon 
(Salmo umbra), common in the lakes of Europe. 

Charron, Pirrre, (shdrróng,) a French author, and 
the friend of Montaigne, k. 1541, His moet celebrated 
work is the Trai de la Sagesse. D. 1603. 

Chart, (chdhrt) [From L. charta, & sheet of paper.] 
(4fydeog.) ^ wap druwn up for the use of navigators, 
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showing the situation of coasts, rocks, shoals, and sea 
marks: also the course of currents, the depth of sound 
ings, and the direction of regular winds.— (Her.) A 
pedigree drawn up ina tabular form, 

Charter, (uu tr.) [Fr. charte, from Gr. chartés, a 
leaf of paper.] (Late und Pola A written instrument, 
executed with certain formis and solemnities, by which 
a sovereign bestows privileges on towns, corporations, 
communities, £c., or to the whole people. The most 
celebrated (€* are the Magna Charta, the basis of Eng- 
lish liberty, signed by King John in 1215, and fre- 
quently violated and confirmed by himself and succese 
sors; the constitutional © promulgated in 1814 by 
Louis XVIII., which was the fundamental law of the 
French reulnt under the Restoration, and the viola- 
tion of which by Charles X. caused the revolution of 
1830; and the € voted by the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties and accepted by Louis Philippe, Aug. 8, 1930, and 
by which the national sovereignty was proclaimed. 
The kings of England granted to many of the early 
American colonies a Charter qorerument, by which they 
were permitted to establish a government, aud make 
laws for their own regulation, 

(Charter- party, /r.) [From Eng. charter, and 
Fr. parti divided.| (Com and Mar. Law.) A deed of con- 
treet or agreement by which a ship islet to a freighter, 
either wholly or in part, for the performance of a 
stated voyage under. specifie conditions: — in cares 
where no (. is executed, a printed or written instru- 
ment of contract, signed by both parties and styled a 
memorindan of chacier-porty, is of equal validity. 

Chartier, ALUN, (-en French poet, who flour 
ished ia the veicns of Charles VI. and VII., of the latter 
of whom he was the confidential secretary. He con- 
tributed much to the moral and political reformation 
of his country. D. abt. 1449, 

€Churtists. (chir'tiste.) (Hug. Hist.) A political party 
in England, composed chiefly of the extreme radical 
clement of the working-classes, who have embodied 
their principles in a document called the Peoples Chare 
br, the leading points of whieh are universal suffrage, 
vote by ballot, annual parliaments, electoral districts, 
abolition of property qualification, and payment of 
members of parliinient : — their doctrines are com- 
monly known as (ert. Ax a political power in 
Bngland, they have become much reduced of late years, 
owing to the progressive liberalization of the legisla- 
tive polity. 

Chartres, (tr.) an ancient city of France, on the 
Kure, €. of dep. Eure-et-Leite, 48 m S. W. of Paris. It 
has a fine Gothie cathedral, ond its corn-market is one 
of the most ünportunt in France, 1%. 21,484. 

Chartreuse, (La GRIN DT.) (ehár'trooz) a celebrated 
monastery of France, situate among lofty mountains, 
14 m. N. of Grenoble, dep. Isere. Founded in 10g, it 
now forms the chief monastic house of the Carthusians, 
Its inmates derive the greater part of their income 
from the preparation of the noted liqueur. known as 
Chertreuse, uiid which has been unsuccessfully imitated 
by other makers. 

Chartreux, (ir-troo'.) [Fr.] (Ecl) A monk of 
the order of Cunts Ns, (q. v.) 

Charybdis, (kaA-ribix) (Mst) The mythic daugh- 
ter of Neptune and Earth; really, a whirlpool in the 
Straits of Messina, 

Chase. (chis) Fr. chasse.) In England, a domain 
wherein uneis preserved, —( Printing.) A rectangular 
iron frame for inclosing type when set up in. pages, — 
(Gun.) The whole bore or inside length of a piece of 
ordinance; also, the part of a gun in advance of the 
trunnions; in stooth-bore cast-iron guns, the part in- 
tervening between the neck of the piece and the second 
reinforce. ring. — (frames In Tennis, the place where 
n ball drops; and. beyond which an adverse ball must 
be propelled, so as to guin a point. 

Chase, SaLMON PORTLAND. an American lawyer and 
statesman, £F. in Cornish, N. II., 1808. Afterieceiving 
hia preparatory education in Cincinnati, O., he entered 
Dartinouth College, where he graduated in 1526, Tu 1529, 
he was admitted to the bar in the Dist. of Columbia, 
nnd, in 15350, commenced practice in Cincinnati; where 
he speedily attained a high reputation as a lawyer, 
After taking n leading part in national polities, Mr. €. 
Was sent to Congress in 1810. as senator from Ohio; 
and, in 1525, was elected governor of that State. In 
1561, he was made Secretary of the Treasury by Pres 
Lincoln, and his financial operations during the Civil 
War, which were on à gigantic scale, were generally 
received with favor. In 1864, he was appointed Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. D. 
May 7, 1573. 

Chase, Samvurt, one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, B. in Somerset co., Md., 1741; D. 1811. 
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Chasing. (chd'sing,) or ENA. [From Fr. chasser, 
to drive out.] (Sculp.) The art of embossing, or repre- 
senting figures on metals by a kind of bassc-relievo, 
punched out from behind, aud carved ou the front with 
small gravera, 

Chasles, (jill) Micil. an eminent French geome- 
trician, B. at Kpernon, 1793, effected, by his power of 
generalization, great modifications aud extension iu the 
most important theories of the science. Atter filling the 

pr chair of astronomy and of applied mechanics 

n the Polytechnic School, he became, in 1546, prof. f 

higher geometry in the Faculty of Sciences. D. 1880 

— C. (VICTOR BuPAEMION PHILXRETE, a French author, 
B. at Chartres, 1799, gained high repute as a reviewer of 
the first order, and us the author of Studies, embracing 
a wide range of subjects, in several vols. He wae pro- 
fessor of languages and modern literature in the College 
of France. D. 1874. 

Chassepot Rifle, (shdspo.) (Mil) See RIPLE. 

gseura, (sida'soorz) Fr., huntsmen.] (Mil) In 
the French service, a body of light intantry which act 
as Sharpsliooters, and are formed on the lett flank of a 
battalion; they are analogous to the Je rs of tlie Aus- 
trian, the Bersaglivrt of the Italian, and the Rifle corps of 
the American and Bngiish armies, Tho name is also 
applied in the French service toa kind of light cavalry 
armed with carbines;—-who are otherwise termed 
Chasseurs-d-cheval. 

Chassie, (chüsse) (Med.) A sebaceous humor, mainly 
secreted by the follicles of Meibonius, which occusiun- 
ally glues the eyelids to one another. 

Chastellux, FRANCOIS JEAN, MARQUIS Dr, (ahda'tel-lüs.) 
a French military otficer, literateur, and member of the 
Academy, B. 1731. He served with distinction in the 
American service as major-general in the army of Ro- 
chainbeau, and gained the friendship of Gen. Washing- 
ton. He published, among other works, an essay, De la 
D deu Publique (1112), and Travel in America (1780). 

. 1788. 

Chasuble, (chisu-b.) [Fr] (Ecl) The outer vest- 
ment worn by Catholic priests at the altar. 

Chat, (chüt.) (Zoul.) The common name of the birds 
comprising the genus Jcteria, family ric, distin- 

ished by a bill slightly depressed, and widened at the 

e. The Yellow-brea-ted (, J. viridis, of the U. States 

east of the Missouri, is abt. 7 inches long; the color of 

the upper parts olive-green; the forward half of the 

under parts, gamboge-yeliow; the rest of the under 
arts, white. 

Château, (shdA-t5'.) [Fr., a castle.) (Arch) A term 
formerly applied, in Franco, to a feudal castle or baro- 
nial seat; it now is given simply to à country mansion, 
or manorial residence. 

Chateaubriand, or Ch&teaubriant,(-rcawng,) 
a town of France, on the Cher, dep. Loire Inférieure, 26 
m. W. N. W. of Aucenis. In the fine old castle bere, Fran- 
coiso de Foix, Countess of Chateaubriand, the beautiful 
mistress of Francis I., ended her days. Pep. 5.090, 

Chateaubriand. EH ANG S AUGUSTE, VisCuUNT OF, A 
French poet, historian, and statesman, h. 1768. In 1791. 
he einbarked for America with a design to discover the 
N.W. passage, from which project he was dissuaded by 
Gen. Washington. Recalled to Europe by the French 
revolution, C. resorted to London, whero he employed 
himself in the occupation of a teacher. In 1295, he re- 
turned to France, accepted the Swiss embassy in lau, 
and, 3 years later, undertook a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land. He afterwards represented his country in vari- 
ous high diplomatic capacities, and, ou the accession of 
Louis Philippe, to whom he refused to take the oath 
of allegiance, retired into private life. D. 1848. C is 
one of the giants of the French literature of tho 19th 
cent.; his greatest. work, the Genius of Christianity 
(1793), and his fine poems of Atala and René, gave him 
a reputation as universal as it was immediate. Among 
his other pp. works are: The Martyrs, and The Natchez 
(two novels); Travels in America; itinerary from Turis 
to Jerusalem; and Historical Studies, 

Ch@teaugay, (sidl’o-yat,) a village of P. Quebec, C. 
of a co. of aa name, 24 m. S. of Montreal. It takes 
ite name from the river Chateaugay, which rises in the 
State of New York, Franklin co., and pur through 
a lake of the same name, empties into the St. Lawrence 
river. 

Chateau-Haut-Brion, (-*- Ing.) a hamlet near 
Libourne. — CR4TEAU-LariTTE, (-lih-/o^t",) u hamlet near 
Leaparre.— Cu aTEAU-LaTOUR, (4dA-toor’,) two vineyards, 
near Panillac. — CHATEAU MARGAUX, (-mrir-gó',) a vine- 
yard, 14 m. N. W. of Bordeaux. — These four places. in 
the French dep. of Gironde, yield the finest qualities of 
claret, or Bonlendi wine. 

Oháteauroux, (shdh-«o-roo',) a town of France, on the 


Ipdre, C. of dep. Indre. Manuf. Cloth. Pop. 18, 763. 
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Châtelet, (dela) [Tr., a little castle.) (N. R 
The name of two ancient courts of justice and prisong 
which were both in laris; viz., the Great and the 
Little C. (Le Grand Chátelet, and Le Petit Chátett). 

Chatelet-Lomont, GabkiztLE EMILIE, MARQUISE DR, 
(Lm. a French blue-stocking, B. 1706. She was 
eminent tor her beauty, learning, und accomplishmen 

and became, after her marriage, the infimute friend o 
Voltaire, with whom she resided at her chateau of 
Cirey, in Lorraine, Among other works, she translated 
Newton's Principia inte the French language. D. 1749, 

Chatellerault, (shuh-le-ro’,) a town of France, 
dep. Vienne, 20 m. E. N. E. of Poitiers. It has impor» 
taut manufactures of fire-arms and cutlery, Zop. 15,651. 

Chatham, WIIIIAX PITT, EARL or, (chit him, an Eng- 
lish statesman, B. 1708. He early entered the House of 
Commons, of which, by his lofty eloquence and un- 
rivalled powers of debate, he soon. became the ruling 
spirit. In 1156, he became Secretary of State, and in 
1766, Prime Minister, swaying the destinies of his 
country with courage and energy they had long been 
a stranger to. During the early part of his public 
career he warmly sympathized with the American 
colonists in their struggle tor independence, but later, 
his strung patriotic feeling turned. him against them, 
D. 1778.— His Zd son, William Pitt, followed in his toot- 
fteps, and became leader of the Ilouse of Commons, 
and first minister of the Crown. 

Chat ham, a fortified seaport and naval arsenal of 
England, co. Kent, on the Medway, 28 m. E. S. E. of 
London. The duckyards, gun-factories, huspitala, bare 
racks, &c., cover here an immense apace, Jp. 33,794. 
A t. in Canada, on the Thames; pop. about 9,000, 

| Chnt'Dhain, an E. co. of Georgia, b. N. E. by the Savane 

bah river; area, 3505 sq. m. ; C. Savannah; pop. 41,279, — 
A central co. of X. Curoicna, containing extensive beds 
of anthracite coal; area, about. 900 Ry. m.; C. Pitts- 
borough. -A seaport of Naw Bruns- 
wick, on the Miramichi river, 12 m. from ita embouchure 
aud 135 m. E. N. E. of St. John. 

Chatham Harbor, iu Massachusetts, forma secure 
anchorage-ground at the E. extremity of Cape Cod, 
having ZU ft. of water at neap tides, and 2 lighthouses on 
James’ Head; Lat. 419 40“ 20" N., Lon. 6t? 67712" W. 

Chathamite. (u.) A variety of cloanthite (priud- 
pally an arsenide of nickel and iron, containing 1:3 
pr cent. of cobalt), found in the mica-slate at Chatham, 

onn. 

Chatham Sound, in Alaska Trr., divides the Prince 
of Wales and George III. archipelugocs; Lat. 560 30 
N., Lon. 15;? W. 

Chatoyant, (shdh-tr'u!ng.)) [Fr., from chutoyer, to 
sparkle.] (Min.) Indicating a changing, undulating 
lustre, like that of the opal, or of a cats eye in the dark. 

‘Chattahoochee, (chiil-tauh-hoo’che,) in Georqur, an 

arm of the Apalachicola river, rising in the Bluo Ridge, 

Habersham co., and flowing S. W. and 8, forma the W. 

Stute- line. It is abt. ^50 m. long, and permits steam- 

Navigation as faras Columbus, 350 m. from the Mexican 

Gult.—A VW. co., b. on Alabama; area, 250 aq. m.; Q. 

Cusseta; pop. 6,053. — A village of Florida, Gadsden co, 

at the confluence of the Chattahoochee and Flint rivers, 

42 m. N. W. of Tallahassee. The U. S. arsenal at this 

place was captured by the Confederates, Jan. 6, 1861, 

and large stores of munitions of war taken possession of. 

Chattanooga, (chil-tah-noa'gah,) a town of Tennessee, 
in Hamilton co., on the Teunessee river, 140 m. S. E. of 
Nashville. This place waa the sccno of & desperate 
battle, Nov. 26, 1463, between the National forces under 
the command of Gen. Grant, and Gen. Bragg’s Oonfed- 
erate army, in which the latter sustained un entire 
defeat, losing about 3,100 men hrs de combat, besides 
6,000 prisoners, and 40 guns. The Union loss counted 
5.106 meu all told. 

. €hattels, (cds.) [From Flem. kateyl, movable prop- 
ert.] (Law. A term applied not only to movable 
goods, but also to such things as rents issuing out of 
lands. 

Chattcrer, (chat'tur-ur.)) (Zoól.) See BOMBYCILLID®. 

Chatterton, THomas, (chiltr-tùn, ) an English poet, & 
1752. Mis name has become famous, both hy the ex- 
traordinary literary forgeries he concocted of so-called 
Old English poems, and by his sad fate. He poisoned 
himself in an obscure lodging in London, whither he 
had resorted for literary employment, and where he 
died, on the brink of absolute starvation, 1770. 

Chattooga, (chdt4too'gih.) a N. W. co. of Georgia, b. on 
Alabama; area, 360 àq. m. C. Summerville, 

Chaucer, Georrrey, (chaau'rür,) called tlie “ Father of 
English Poetry," n. 1325, studied law in London. Is 
12:3, he was sent on a mission to Genoa, where h. 
made the acquaintance of Petrarch. D. 1400, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. The Canterbury Tales 
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greatest m, is remarkable for its wit, humor, 

and admirable delineution of the human character. C. 

. works have been reps y republished, 

Chaudière, (s4 ir, in Lower Canada, a river 
falling into the St. Lawrence, 7 m. above Quebec, after | 
a N. N. W. flow of 90 m. Its celebrated Fulls are abt. 3 
m. from ita embouchure, and form a succession of cata- 
racts altogether 100 ft. high. 

Chauffers, (shau/'fair.) (Fr. His.) A body of French 
brigands who infested many portions of France during 
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siding place, or at a crossing from oue wet of rails te 
the other, to allow a train of cars either to run on €? 
be shunted aside, as the case may be. 


| Cheeks, (chékz.) LA. S. ceac.] (Mech.) A general term 


among mechanics for those pieces of timber, &c., in 
any machine which form corresponding sides, or which 
are double and alike; as, the cheeks of a windlass, the 
cheeks (i. e. sides) of a dormer window:— Also, the bed 
or sheers of a lathe as constructed with two pieces for 
conducting the puppets. 


the ex.ly years of the first Revolution: — they ac-| Cheese, (chéz.) (A. S. cyse.] The curd of milk 


quired their name from their atrocions practice of 
burning (chuuffer, to make hot] the soles of their prie- 
oners’ foet in order to extort money. They were ex- 
tirpated in 1503, 

Chauliae, Gur pz, (sh2'le-ydX,) a French surgeon of the | 
lith cent., who founded the basis of the principles and | 
practice of modern surgical science. Hia work, Javcnta- 
rius, eite Cullectorium Jurtis Chirurgicalis Medicina, Was 
for 200 years esteemed a text-book throughout Europe | 
in all questions of surgery. 

Chaulieu, GUILLAUME DE, (ad- .) a French poet, 
who has been called by some the French “Anacreon,” 
and, by Voltaire, the chief of neglected poeta. D. 1639; 
D. 1720. 

Chauncey, Isaac, (chaun'se,) an American naval ofti- 
cer, B. at Black Rock, Conn, 1772; after a short experi- 
ence in the merchant vervico, entered the navy in 179°, 
and two years after was placed in command of a frigate. 
Ile served with distinction in the operations before Tri- 
poli, and during the war with Great "iritain in 1514, 
when he conducted many successful operations against 
the enemy's fleet on the Great Lakes. D. 1840. 

Chautauqua, (chau-aw'kwtih.) (Indian, foggy place.) 
The westernmost co. of New York, b. N.W., by Lakeo 
de ani S. and W. by Pennsylvania; a., 1,000 sq. m. 
C. y ville. In the inidd le of this 
co. is Chaulauqua Lake, which is 18 m. long and abt. 4 
m. wide, and said to be the most elevated navigable 

body of water on the American continent, being 1,290 


re — — 


ft. above the sea, and 726 ft. above Lake Eric. 

Chaux -de-Fond (La), (làh-a4hó'da-fónd',) a town of 
Switzerland, in a defile of the Jura, 9 m. N.W. of Neuf- 
chatel Immense numbers of watches are made here. 
I^p. 9,329. 

Chaves, (shá'vees,) a fortified town of Portugal, on tho 
Spanish frontier, prov. Tras-os-Montes, 40 in. W. of 
Braganza. Jop. 4,392. — A seaport of Brazil, p. Para, . 
on an island in the delta of the Amazons; Lat. O 2U’ S., | 
Lon. 49° 40’ W. | 

Chavica, (chirekak.) (Bot) A genus of plants, O. 
Piperacez, produce 

the Long Pep- 

e and the Betel 

epper, and dis- 
tinguished from the 
true Peppers (I er) 
by ita perfectly uni- 
sexual flowers. C. 
Rozburghii and C. 

icimarum are cul- 
tivated in India and 
E. Indies to furnish 
the Long Pepper of 
the shops, which 
consists of the 
spikes of flowers, 
which,while yet im- 
mature, are gath- 
ered and dried in the 
sun. C. betel (Fig. 
163) and C. siriboa furnish the BETEL, q. e. 

Chay’-roet. (Bot.) See OLDENLANDRIA. 

Cheatham, (chet'hdm,) a N. W. co. of Tenuerxee, in- 
tersected by the Cumberland river; area, 350 sq. m. 
C. Ali land City. 

Cheboygan, (sheboi'gdn,) in Michigan, a co. situate 
in the lower division of the peninsula bordering on 
Lake Huron and the Mackinaw Strait; area, abt. 806 
eq. m. C. Duncan. 

Check, or Cheque. [Fr. échec.) (Com) A draft or 
order for money payable on a bank at sight. — (Gumes.) 
In Chess, that point when a player compels his antag- 
onist either to move or to guard hia king. 

Cheek’er-berry. 8 See GAULTHERIA. 

Cheek’ers. (Gomes) Same as DRAUGHTS, q. v. 

Cheek mate, (cher d.) (Ar. shihmi’, the Shan is 
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lated by means of a rennet prepared from the ining 
membrane of a calt^s StoTiA Iu the preparation o 
C., the milk is gently heated to a temperature of 1109- 
1129, and placed in a large wooden tub, where the ren- 
net is added, and the operation of earnmg goes on. In 
about half an hour the curd is sufficiently formed. Tho 
liquid whey being pressed out, the curd is chopped 
into sinall pieces of the eize of a walnut by a knife 
called a curd-cutt-r ; salt is added, and the fragments of 
curd introduced into a cloth placed in a cheese-wat, or 
chessart, Which is a wooden tub of varying size and 
khape, perforated at the sides and bottom. The whole 
is then put under a cheese-preas and subjected to great 
pressure, Which consolidates the curd or caseine, and 
at the sume time squeezes out the remaining portions 
of whey. After two or three hours, tho half-formed C. 
is turned and re-turned, each timo being suljected to 
renewed pressure, till in about two days it is sufficiently 
compacted. It is then removed from the cheese-vat, 
and placed on a shelf in a dry airy room, where, being 
repeatedly turned, it gradually dries, and gets aged or 
seasoned sufficiently for market in about six months. 
There are many varieties of €, which partly owe their 
difference to the focd of the cows, but in greater part 
to differences in the mode of treating the milk, The 
principal descriptions of English C., most of which are 
successfully imitated and even improved upon in this 
country, are the Cheddar, Cheshire, Derbyshire, Dunlop, 
Gloucester (single and double), Lincolnshire, Norfol. 
Wiltshire, and Stilon. This last, which is nearly double 
the price of all other English (, is made in Leicester- 
shire by adding the cream of the evening's milk to the 
new milk of next morning. The Jtoquefort, Neufchâtel, 
and Brie, are the best known of the French cheeses. The 
Parmesan, obtained from Parma in Italy, owes its fine, 
rich flavor to the superior herbage on the banks of the 
river Pô. Swiss C. ia flavored with herbs, and especially 
that of Graycre, which is very pleasant to the taste. 
Of iate years, the cheese of the United States, is largely 
exported abroad, chiefly to England, where it has ac 
quired an excellent reputation. Cheeses of almost all 
foreign varieties are now made in the United States. 

Cheese’-rennet, (-7»nit) ( Bot.) Ree GALIUM. 

Chef-de-cuisine, (shii-da-hice-zin'’.) (Fr. chef, and 
cuisine, cookery.) The chief or head cook in the kitchen 
of a large establishment: — commouly abbreviated to 
chef simply. A French culinary artist of more than 
ordinary excellence is trequently spoken of aa a cordon 
bleu (i. e. blue ribbon). 

Chef-d'oeuvre, (sid-doo’rr,) pl. Cuxrs-D'vvgz. (Fr, 
principal work.] Any masterpiece or work of surpass 
ing excellence in literature, the arts, &c. 

Che'gre, or Che'goe. (Zool) See Prem. 

Chehalis, (che-^à'li,) a co. of Washington 
the Pacific. C. Montesano. Pop. 401. 

Cheiranthus, (k-rin'thus.)) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, 
O. Brussicucee. The Wall-tlower, €. cheiri, called by the 
French Giroffée jaune, Vidier, kameuu d'or, Buton d'or, 
K., and by the Germans Lefcoye, is supposed to be the 
Violu of the Latin poets, It is a native of S. Europe. 
In its wild state the flowers are always single and of a 
bright-yellew color, but the varieties obtuined by cub 
tivation are of various tints, many of them beatiful, 
and all fragrant, especially in the evening. 

Cheirostemon, (kir-octeauón.) (Bot.) A gen. of the 
O. SNterculiaceie, consisting of only one species, the Hand- 
flower tree, or Macpalxochitlquahuit! of the Mexicana, 
(*. platanoides, a tree abt. 30 ft. in height, having plane- 
like leaves, deeply indented at the base and divided at 
the margin into from 3 to 7 blunt, rounded lobes. Its 
flowers are destitute of a corolla, but have a leathery, 
rusty-red, cup-shaped calyx, deeply cut iuto 5 sharp- 
pointed divisions. The stamens are of a bright-red color, 
and are united together for V of their length, when 
they separate into five curved claw-like rays, and thus 
hear some resemblance to the human hand. 


b. on 


dead.] (Games) In Chess, the termination of a game | Cheiroptera, (kc-róp'te-rah.) (Zoól.) The Bats, an Q of 


when the adversary's king is in such a position that, 
3 it is threatened with capture at the next 
move, it cannot escape. 
Check '-rail. (rat) (Ge. i.) A bifurcated kind 
of contrivance, usod on a line of railroad at à 


mammals characterized by having the anterior extrem- 
ities so formed as to serve the office of wings, the fingere 
being extremely long, and connected together by an 
extended membrane. This power of continued fight, 
so contrary to the meneral habits of mammiferous eai 
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mals, is obtained by the structure of the anterior ex- 
tremities, the fingers of the fore-hand (or claw) being 
greatly lengthened; between them is extended thin 
membrane, which is continued from the anterior to the 
hinder extremities, and, in most bats, is also continued 


between the hind legs, and it embraces the tail where! 


this member is present. The food of most bats is in- 
sects, which they are incessantly pursuing in their 
rapid flight; ín all of these the membrane is extended 
between the hind legs, which enables the bat to turn 
rapidly in pursuit of 
its prey. Some bats, 
however, feed princi- 
pally on fruit, aud in 
these the hind legs 
are free. They all 
possess A large canine 4 
tecth, but the grinders 
vary in number, the 
smallest number be- 
ing on each side, 3 in 
each jaw, and the larg- 
est 5 above und 6 be- 
low, or rire rer. The 
incisors also vary, the Fig. 164. — SEELETON OP A BAT. 
smallest number being 
2 above and 2 below, and the largest number 4 above 
and 6 below. — The frugivorous Bats, or Rousettes, in- 
habiting chietly the E. Indies and tropical Africa, are 
the largest of the bats. They have trenchant incisors in 
each juw, and feed chiefly upon fruits, but also capture 
birds and small quadrupeds. The Black Rousette, Jere 
pus edilis, measures nearly 4 ft. between the extremities 
of the wings. Its loud cry resembles that of the goose, 
— The insectivorous Bats have 3 grinders on each 
side in each jaw, bristled with conical points, that are 
receded by a variable number of false molars. The 
mmon Bata, comprising the numerous gen. Vespertilio, 
have the tail involved in the membrane. They are 
‘ound in all parts of the world, and about 6 species be- 
long to N. America. The gen, Molo«us, comprising M. 
cynocephalus and M. felijinosus of tho S. States, is char- 
acterized by a large head and muzzle. The gen. Plecolus, 
comprising P. Lerontii of the S. States, and P. Town- 
send of Oregon, is characterized by greatly dilated ears, 
and by two fleshy crests between the eyes and nostr ilu. 
The Vampires, gen. Phyllostome, are characterized by a 
membrane inthe form of a leaf, which is reflected cross- 
wise on the end of the nose. They belong wholly to 
tropical America, and have tho reputation of inflicting 
severe wounds upon men and animals, which they bite 
in order to suck their blood. The Vampire Bat, 2. 
spectrum, is of the size of a magpie, and has the lei uf in 
the form of a funnel. 

Chel, (e.) (Gr. chelf, a claw.) (Zool-) The princi- 
pal pair of forcipated extremities found in the lobster, 
crab, and other varieties of erustaces. 

Chelidonia m. (heli ne ñin.) Nat.) The Greater 
or Common Celanline, a glaucous hairy annual plant, 
O. Pupaceraczce. found in waste places. The whole plan t 
is full of a vellow juice which is of an acrid poisonous 
nature, and has been used in certain diseuses of the eye, 
and as a caustic to destroy warts, Åc. 

Cheliform, (chcl'e-fórm.) [From Gr. chelé, a claw, and 
L. forma. shape.] Possessing a movable and pincer- 

shaped finger, resembling the claw of u lobster. 

Chelo o'nia, Cheloni'oidæ. (Zoùl.) Seo TESTUDI- 
NATA. 

Chelsea, (ch2l’24.) a horouzh of England, co. Middlesex, 
forming one of the suburbs of London. It is noted for 
ita magnificent Royal Hospital, built for the reception 
of invalided soldiers. Pop. 12,987. 

Chelsea, (ch ze.) in Massachusetts, a city, and suburb 
of Boston, in Suffolk co., and connecting with the above 
city by the E. Railroad and the Winnisimmet Ferry, 
and with Charlestown by a bridge. 3,000 ft. in length, 
over the Mystic river. It hus considerable manufac- 
tures, 

Cheltenham, (chéli/ndm,) a borough and fashionable 
watering-place of England, co. Gloucester, at the foot 
of the Cotswold Hills, 9 m. N. E. of Gloucester. Pvp. 
43.062. 

Chelyd ro ide. (Zol) Seo TrsTCDINATA. 

Chemical Attraction, See AFFINITY. 

Chemienls. (Lem vz.) (Com.) Articles or zul. stat. ces 
obtained by chemical process, or nsed in the production 
of chemical combinations and results. 

Chemigiy phic, (kon.-e-lif ik) [From chemi—chemi- 
cal, and Gr. glyph, I engrave.) That which is engraved 
by galvanic procena, 

Chemin de Ronde, (sha'mdn da rund.) [Fr.] 
(Fortif.) A way left between the head of the revetment 
of the escarpment and the naranpet itaelf. serving to pro- 
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tect the garrison, while the latter may at the same time 
fire from it upon an enemy in the ditch below. 

Chemise, (she-méz'.) [From Lat. camisa, a linen night- 
dress.) (Furtif.) A wall lining the front of an earth 
work. 

Chemistry. (kém'ietre.) [Fr. chimie, from Ar. al- xemy. 
probably from the Arabic word kyamon, the substance 
or constitution of anything.] A science which has five 
objects: 1. To resolve matter into ita simplest compo- 
nents; 2. To ascertain the properties of these simple or 
elementary forces of matter; 3. To combine 2 or more 
of these elementary bodies with each other, so aa to 
forin compounds ; 4. To study the properties of these 
coinpounds; 9. To define the conditions under which 
such compounds can exist. Asa nn art, ( is very ancient; 
as a science, it may be considered to have had ite origin 
in the beginning of the 17th century. The alchemists 
were the first who cultivated it, expecting to find a 
means for the transmutation of metals into gold, and a 
universal remedy for disease. They, of course, failed iu 
these objects ; but we owe to them many important dis- 
coveries, and the invention of much of the chemical 
apparatus still in ure. To C, more or less scientifically 
pursued, numerous arta owe their birth and progress; 
and to it, also, the physiologixt must resort for the ex- 
planation of phenomena that, without its aid, can only 
be spoken of by conjecture, although on a correct 
knowledge of them our health and happiness eminently 
depend. To facilitate the study of this important 
science, ft is considered from different points of view, 
and thrown into divisions and subdivisions. It in- 
cludes all that relates to chemical affinity, and the cir- 
cumstances by which it is modified. It also considers 
th» effects of light, heat, and electricity; the nature of 
simple and compound bodies, and the laws of their 
combination. The chemist distinguishes bodies into 
simple and compound substances. Simple substances 
comprehend such as have not hitherto been decom posed. 
Compound substances nre formed by the union of simple 
or compound substances with each other. Chemical 
union is not simply a mixture of the components, such 
as would take place if we were to shake together a 
quantity of white and black sand. An entirely new sub- 
stance is formed with properties quite different from 
any of the constituents. When the constituent parts 
of bodies ave separated from each other, the bodies are 
said to be decomposed, and the act of separating them 
is called deceiipositien ; on the other hand, when bodies 
are so intimately united as to form new and distinct 
substances, their union is distinguished by the name 
of combination, The chemical investigation of bodies, 
therefore, proceeds in two ways: by ane/ysi«, the separa- 
tion of bodies by a series of decompositions, that wo 
may arrive at the knowledge of their constituents parts; 
and by syuthests, u series of processes giving rise to new 
compounds; and these two forms of investigation may 
accompany and assist euch other. Chemical combina- 
tions take place in definite proportions, the ratio of the 
elements being constant; and when a body is capable 
of uniting in several proportions with another, these 
proportions bear a simple numerical relation to exch 
other. It has, moreover, been found, that if à bedy A 
unites with other bodies X Y Z, the quantity of uny of 
the latter which unites with A will represent tlie 
quantity of it whieh will unite with the others, in eise 
any union takes place. Lastly, the combining quantity 
of u compound is represented by the sum ot the com 
Dining quantities of its components. Upon these laws, 
which have Leen ascertained by experiment, Dave ben 
founded the equivalents of simipie and com pond bodies, 
that is, the numbers which represent the relations in 
which they unite one with another to form eompeunds 
(Reo Equiv ALENT). When gases combine, the combina- 
tion bet ween equal volumes, er between volumes which 
bear a simple relation to each other, it generally hap- 
pens that a body unites with another in more than one 
proportion; thus oxygen unites with nitrogen in five 
different proportions, and in one compound there is 
five times as much oxygen as in another, Each of these 
compounds has different: properties from the others. 
What is very singular is, that the same constituents 
combined in the same proportions sometimes form 
compounds of different properties. (See ISOMERISM.) 
When the science of C. is considered as a whole, includ- 
ing the properties of all the clements or substances, 
and the combinations and changes which they can 
under all circumstances undergo, it is dietingniehed hy 
the title of Jure, Theoretical, or Philosophical C. Par- 
ticular departments of ©, where the science is confined 
to the examination of apec ial objecta, receive distinctive 
names; as Physical C, or Chemical Physics, which con- 
siders phenomena bordering on natural philosophy 
and C.; Mineralogical C., which takes cognizanoe of the 
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composition of minerals; Physiological C., which in- 
cludes the changes which food undergoes in its transit 
through the animal economy, and the transformations 
that take place in organic substances generally; Agri- 
ealiural C, which relates to the composition of soils 
and manures, the ingredients in plants, and the best 
modes of supplying the food they require, &c. Jnorgunic 
C. takes cognizance of dead matter, and the changes it 
undergoes, whilst Organic C. considers the substances 
obtained from plants and animals. €. ranks as one of 
the arts as well as one of the sciences, and the division 
of Practical C. comprehends the rules aud processes 
which must be followed, and the mechanical means 
which must be resorted to, for the successful prosecu- 
tion of the art. Applied C. is the application of chemi- 
cal principles to the various substances used in ordinary 
life; such as Pharmaceutical C, which relates to the 
preparation of substances used in medicine; Technical 
C, which relates to arts and manufactures, and this 
admits of a large number of subdivisions, the C. of glass- 
making, dyeing, the smelting of metals, soda-making, 
&c., &c., requiring special knowledge of particular 
branches of this vast science. See ATOMIC THEORY, 
Acips, AFFINITY, ANALYSIS, ELEMENT, EQUIVALENT, FOR- 
MULE, NOMENCLATURE, &c. 

Chemnitz, (kém’nits,) a town of Prussian Saxony, 
circ. Zwickau, on the Chemnitz, 37 m. W. S. W. of Dres- 
den. It is one of the principal centres of the German 
textile manufacture. /’op. 58,573. 

Chemung, (che-müng',) a 8.W. co. of New York, on 
the Pennsylvanian line; area, abt. 513 sq.m. C. El- 
mira. 

Chenango, (che-udng'go,) a S. E. central co. of New 
York, traversed by the Chenango Canal, connecting the 
towns of Binghamton and Utica; area, 624 sq. m. C. 
Norwich. Pop. 40,564. 

Chenaub, (che-naul/,) CHENAR, or CHINAB, a river of 
Hindostan, in the Punjab, forming a junction with the 
Ghara in Lat. 29° 21' N., Lon. 71? 4 E., after an esti- 
mated course of 760 m. 

Chenica, (chn--kåhk',)a Persian weight of quantity, of 
which 6½ constitute 1 collothun, equal to l'suv imp. 

lion. 

Chénier, ANDRÉ MARIE DE, (shá-ne-à',) a distinguished 
French poet, B. 1762. The friend of Condorcet and 
Siéyes during the Revolution, he lashed the Jacobin 
party with his trenchant satires until he was consigned 
to prison as a suspected party. Guillotined, July 25, 
1794. The exquisite poem entitled La Jeune Captive, 
composed in his cell, was evoked by the beauty and 
misfortunes of his fellow-prisoner, Mlle. de Coigny. 
The works of 0., published in 1820, have greatly con- 
tributed to the elevation of the modern French school 
of poetry. — C., MARIE JOSEPH DE, brother of the fore- 
going, B. 1764, besides several historical and dramatic 
works, wrote the Chant du Départ, after the Mar- 
seillaise" the most famous of French revolutionary 
songs. D. 1811. 

Chenille, (sha-nzl' /) Fr., a caterpillar.] A kind of 


trimming for ladies’ dresses, made of tufts of silk or 


worsted cord. 

Chenopodales, (che-no-pód'ah-lez.) (Bot) An all. 
of plants, sub-class Hypogynous Exogens, having incon- 
spicuous monochlamydeous flowers, free central pla- 
centz, an external embryo, either curved, round, or 
applied to the surface of a little mealy or horny albu- 
men, solitary carpels, or, if more than one, distinct. 

thenopodiaceze, (-põd-e-ã'se-e.) (Bot) An O. of 
plants, all. Chenopodales, consisting of herbs or under- 
shrubs with ulternate, sometimes opposite, leaves with- 
out stipules, and small flowers which are sometimes 
unisexual. They are inconspicuous plants found in 
waste places in all parts of the world. The typical 
gen. Chenopodium is chiefly remarkable for the weedy 
character of the species composing it, of which the 
common Goosefoot, a plant found everywhere in waste 
places, with triangular leaves covered with a whitish 
mealiness, and numerous small flowers in terminal 
clusters, is an example, 

Cheops, (ACL, one of the earliest of Egyptian kings 
and a wicked ruler. His memory has been perpetuated 
ty the great Pyramid, said to have been built under 
his order, between n. c. 3230-2120. 

Cher, (shair,) a French river, rising in the dep. Creuse, 
and emptying into the Loire, a little below the city of 
Tours, after a course of 195 m.— An inland dep. of 
France, b. N. by the dep. Loiret; area, 2,853 sq. m. 
Agriculture, pasturage, and vineyards form the chief 
wealth of tbe inhabs, Pp. towns. Bourges (the C.), 
Sarcerre, St. Amand. Pop. 336,613. 

Cherbourg, (shair’ Ja à fortified seaport and naval 
arsenal of France, dep. Manche, at the head of a bay 
of same name, 185 m. W.N.W. af Paris. The fortifica- 
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tions here are of the most formidable character, and as 
& naval stronghold it may almost be considered im- 
pregnable. C. possesses a magnificent harbor for shipé 
of war, constructed by Napoleon I., at an immense cos 
besides dockyards, dry-docks, &c. The roads affo 
secure anchorage to 400 sail at a time, and are pro- 
tected by a magnificent breakwater begun in 1784, and 
completed by Napoleon III. in 1864. p. 45,992. 


Cheribon, (chcr'e-bón,) a fortified seaport on the N. 


coast of Java, 128 m. 8.E. by E. of Batavia; Lat. 6? 48 
8., Lon. 108? 39 E. It is the seat of a Dutch governor, 
and carries on a considerable trade. 


Cherimo'yer. (Bot.) See ANONACEA. 
Cherokee, (chér'o-ke', 


in Alabama, an E.N.E. co., on 
the borders of Georgia; area, 710 sq.m. C. Centre. 

In Georgia, a N.W. county ; area, 500 square miles; 
County Seat, Canton.—In Jowa,a W. N. W. county; 
area, 625 square miles. County Seat, Cherokee.— In 
Kansas, anew!y-organized 8 E. county, b. on Missouri; 
County Seat, Pleasant View.- In N. Carolina, a W. 
co., ou the borders of Georgia and Tennessee; area, 
950 square miles; County Seat, Murphy.—In Tezas, 
an E. county; area, 1,215 square miles. C. Rusk. 


Cherokees, a tribe of the Appalachian family of N. 


American Indians, formerly occupying the entire coun- 
try E. and S. of the Alleghany range. They carried on 
war with the white colonists almost unintermittingly 
from 1759 to 1793, in which last-named year they ceded 
their possessions in the S.E. to the U. States by treaty. 
In 1805 und 1817-19, they entered into new treaties, re- 
sulting in their being relegated to lands reserved to 
them near the Indian Territory, W. of the Mississippi, 
where they settled in 1838. They at present number 
abt. 20,000 souls. and have become in a great degree civ- 
ilized and Christianized. 


Cheroot, 5 (cm.) A peculiar kind of cigar, 
t 


of which 
Phili ppines. 


e best brands are made at Mauilla, in the 


Cherry. (Bot.) See CERASUS. 
Cher’ry-bounce, (-bouns.) A fancy drink, consist- 


ing of cherry-brandy mixed with ice and sugar. 


Cher’ry-brandy, a liqueur formed of brandy in 


which cherries have been allowed to steep, in order to 
impart their flavor to the liquid. 


Cherso, (chir'so,) and Osero, (0-sai’ro,) two long, 


narrow, and adjoining islets belonging to the Austrian 
govt. of Trieste, and lying in the Adriatic; being sep- 
arated from the mainland of Istria by the Gulf of Guar- 
nero; area, 95 sq. m. United pop. 21,754. 


Chersonese, (kér/so-néze.) [Gr. chersonéeus, insulated 


land.] (Geog.) The ancient name of several peninsu 
las and promontories in Europe, the most important of 
which were: €. Taurica, now Crimea; C. Thracia, now 
Gallipoli; and C. Cinbrica, now Jutland. 


Chert, (chürt.) (Min.) A term often applied to horn- 


stone, and to any impure flinty rock. 


Cherubim, (chér'oo-bim.) [sing. CHERUB; pl. CHERU- 


BIM.] (Script) The name of certain symbolical figures 
frequently mentioned in Scripture. The derivation and 
meaning of the term cannot 
now be known with certain- 
ty. C. are first mentioned 
in the Old Testament as 
guards of paradise ; a cherub 
with a flaming sword hin- 
dered the return of the ex- 
pus human pair. In the 
Ioly of Holies in the taber- 
nacle, and afterwards in tho 
temple, C. wrought in em- 
bossed metal were repre- 
sented above the mercy- | 
seat, or covering of the Ark 
of the Covenant, so that 
they appeared to rise out of 
it. Figures of C. were also 
wrought into the hangings 
of the Holy of Holies. The 
C. that appear in the visions 
of Ezekiel and the revela- 
tions of John depart much BABYLONIAN CHERUB. 
from the early representa- 
tions, In Ezekiel they have the body of a man, whose 
head, besides a hur.an countenance, has also that of a 
lion, an ox, and an eagle; they are provided with four 
wings, two of which support the chariot of Jehovah, 
and serve to fly, while the other two cover the body ; 
the hands are under the wings, and the whole body is 
spangled with innumerable eyes. in the Revelation, 
four C., covered with eyes and having six wings, sur- 
round the throne of Jehovah ; the first has the face of 
a lion, the second of an ox, the third of a man, and 
the fourth of an eagle (Kig. 105, In Christian art, tb' 
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fora generally given to them in a child's head between 
wings. In the celestial hierarchy they are placed next 
in order to the seruphim. 

Cherubini, Mania Luiat Canto ZENORT NALVATORP, 
(ka-roo-be'ne,) a celebrated Italian musical consposer, B. 
in Florence, 1760, He was for twenty years direc tor of 
the Conservatory of Music in Paris, and composed nu- 
meroas operas, the most celebrated of which are Lordo 
taka, Mede, and [figenta, He attained also the highest 
rank as a composer of sacred musie. D. 1842. 

Cherusei. (.-) (Hist) A German tribe of the 
Goths, who, under their great chief Armninins, or Her- 
mann, annihilated the Roman army of Varus in tlie 
wilds ot the Teutoburg forest, 9 A. D. They disappear 
from history abt. the end of the 4th cent. 

Chervil, (cir) (Hot) The Anthriscus cerefolium, 
a plant ‘of the O. Apiacex, with thin, finely-divide d 
leaves, and small, inconspienous white flowers, arranged 
in umbels. It in cultivated for flavoring bal: ula, ke, 

Chesapenke Bay, (CAT - per.) the largest inden- 
tation of the Atlantic on the W. seaboard of the United 
Btates; having a length of 200 miles, with a breadth 
varying from 4 to % m. At its entrance, where it is 
13 m. broad, it has Cape Charies on the N., in Lat. 37° 
3’ N., and Lon. 76? 2' W. and Cape Henry on the S, in 
Lat. 36° 50’ N, and Lon, 76° 4' W., these promontories 
being called the copes of Virginia, (B. has many sul- 
ordinate inlets, and forms the outlet to many large 
navirable rivers, such as the "ntapaco and Susquehanna 
on the N.; the James on the S. W.; and, W., the Poto- 
mac. Altogether, this mstuary forms one of the finest 
natural harbors in the world, allowing ships of large 
tonnace to ascend as far as Baltiinore and Washington. 

Cheshire, (cc nr.) [An abbreviated form of Cres- 
TER-SHIRE, i. e., County of Chester.) A maritime co. of 
England, b. W. by N. Wales and the estuary of the 
Dee, C. has inexhanstible salt-mines, and is famons for 
its unrivalled fertility, whence it is called the Vel 
Koyal of Bogland. Its cheese is held in high repute. 
C. Chester, Pop. 517,191. 

Cheshire, (c h,. a SW. co. of New Hampshire, in- 
tersected by the Conuccticut river. Area, 770 sq. m. 
C. Keene. 

Chess, (%.) [Fr. Shera: from tho ery of check, when 
the king is so placed as to incuc being taken.] (Games.) 
A game played by two persons sitting opposite to each 
other, and having between them a checkered board, 
containing 64 squares, alternately white and black. It 
isa game of Asiatic origin, but it has become a favorite 
with all civilized nations, The Chinese pretend to 
have known it 200 years before the Christian era, In 
the 6th cent. it was bronght from IDudia to Persia, 
whence it was spread by the Arabians and the Cru- 
Baders all over the then known world. The chess- 
board is 30 placed that cach Puer has à white &quare 
at his right hand. Bach side has 8 men, or pieces, esne 
sisting of a king, queen, 2 knights, 2 bishops, and 2 
rooks, or castles, besides X pawns, or footæoldiera. 
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The, Cheval- -yapeur. 


CHAHE 


Chesterfield, Prip Dormer STiunorr, 4th RAR 
or, (ele reli, un English diplomatist, Statesman, and 
man of letters, B. 1694. He represented his country 
&ahrowul as ambassador, and became viceroy of Ireland 
in 1745, where he achieved much popularity. Lord € 
is often quoted as an exemplar of the highest socia. 
type of manners; he professed himrelf a patron of 
literature: treated Johnson, the great lexicographer 
ababbily; wasa rone in his morals, an infidel in his nc 
tions of relision, and a mau of wit “par excellence 
His celebrated. Letters. addressed to his natural son 
convey in themselves the best idea which can be giver 
of their author. D. 1773. 

Chesterfield, a town of England. co. Derby, 130 m 
N.W by W. ef London. Pop, 10.519, 

2. dist. of S. Curcdina area, 868 3q 

m. ©. Chesterville; — 11. tug: TTD 

B. K. co.; arca, 900 sq. m. C Chesterficid Court. Hona- 


Chesterfield Inlet. a narrow indentation of the 
sea in Brit. N. America. N. of Hudson n Bay; Lat. 63° 30 
N., Lon. 909 4 W. Length, 25% 1m. : width. abt. 20m 

Chestertown. a seaport of Maruland, C. of Kent co., 
^4 m. NE of Annapolis; on Chester river, abt. 30 m 
from its mouth in Chesapeake Bay. It is the seat of 
Washington College, Pop. 1.571. 

Chestnut. (Bot) See CASTANEA. 

Chetimaches, (3570, u lake in the S. part of the 
state of Lonisiana, between the river Teche and Atcha 
falaya Bayou. It is 40 m. long and 10 m. wide, is not 
navigable, and is also called Grand Lake. 

Chetvert, (ch iiirt) In Russia, a measure of grain, 
equivalent to 5.77 imp. bushels. 

Cheval-de-frise, r- freez.) [Fr., a Fries- 
land horse] (4½/.) A term generally used in the 
plural, c de-frése, for à namber of spikes of wood, 
pointed with iron, 5 or 6 ft. long, fixed in a strong 
beam, and used as an abatis against cavalry, or to ob- 
struct u breach, &c.; — it sometimes takes the name of 
tourniquet or tnrupike. 

Chevalier, (à cah-leer.) Fr., literally, n herseman.! 
In its proper sense; a knight. cavalier, or gallant horse 
mun; — commons used so in the former days of chiv- 
alry. In modern parlance, the title designates a member 
of certain knight!y orders; as, a chevalier of the order 
of Knights of Malta. — (Jéer.) A horseman armed at all 
pointe, 

Chevalier, MicnrEr, a French political economist, n. nt 
Limoges, 1506, In 1833 he was sent to the United 
States to examine the system of railroads and wato: 
communication. and published, in 1850, Lettera on North 
America, which were highly commended. In 1810 he 
became Professor of Politieil Economy in the College 
of France, and was elected to the Institute in 1801. 
Amone his numero and important writings, we may 
mention, Coura d Economie Politique (1812-50) and 
Essais de Politique Industrielle (1833. D. 1879, 

Fr.] Sce HonsE-PoWER, 


object of the game is to bring the adversary’s king into: Cheveril, (chée’ril)) From Fr. cherrean, kid.) (Manuf) 


buch a position that he would be taken at the next 
move, which is called cherkmating. [See CHECRMATF.] | 


A name given to soft kid leather, suitable for the fabri 
cation of gloves, 


C. is the King of all games, and may bo termed the only | Cheverus, JEAN Lorris ANNE MADELEINE LEFFRRE Dk 


one wliereip science is everything, leaving nothing to 
be done by mere chance. The une is now largely 
cultivated ! y the people of nearly all civilized coun- 
tries, and forms the subject of a distinct and highly 
Interesting class of literature. 

Chesstrees, (ch'vtréz.) (V.) Sheaved pieces of 
wood for boarding the main-tack, affixed toa ship's 
sides abaft the fore-chains. 

Chest, (c^t) [Ger Kiste.] Generally, a case, box, or 
coffer. — ( Anat.) The THORAX, J. v. 

Ches'ter.a city and seaport of England, C. of Cheshire, 
ou the Dee, 161 m. N. W. of London, This is one ot 
the most pictnre«que cities in Europe, exhibiting ns it 
aces the architectural features of a city of the Middle 
Ages in pertect preservation, Its stets are arched 
over by the colonnades of the henses, here called rotes 
The old walls forma magnificent promenule: the (ut he- 
drul is a noble Gothic pile, built in Wed. and ina ervpt 
of St. John's Church (built in 5 IN; ia interred Harold, | 
the “Laat of the Saxon Kings.” (C. originally a Roman ; 
city (Cru, and esteemed the key to North Wales, 
sustained a long steve during the Civil Wars, 1644. The 
heirs-apparent to the English throne take as their od 
title that of Erri of Cheater. Ip. 54,229. 

Chester, (chistr) n S.E. co. of Feunsyceimia, prolific in 
minerals; area, 78 aquare miles. A city of Delaware 
c., in same State, ot which it is the oldest town, bav- 
ing been founded in 1643, on the Delaware river, 15 
miles 8.W. of Philadelphia, and an important manu- 
facturing and ship-building place. A N. dist. of 5. 
Qurotina, C. Cuesterville. 


| 


| 
| 


(shait’reos.) A French cardinal, n. at Mayenne, 1768, 
He came as a missionary to the United States in 1795. 
spent about one year among the Indians of Maine, was 
made first Bishop of Boston, by Pius VIE, in 1508, nnd 
after E lived there for about 30 years, was recalled 
to Frunce by Louis XVIII., became „ of Bor 
dexux in 1826, amid a cardinal in 1836. During the prey 
alence of the yellow fever in Boston, and of the cholera 
in Bordeaux, he was conspicuous by his efforts in be 
half of the sufferers. D. 1820. 

Cheviots, (Phe. orCiurvior IIII IS. ( e. a range 
bordering England and Scotland, and extending inte 
both countries, C, in Northumberland, the highest 
elevation, reaches 2.658 ft. 

Chevreuse, (shh 'croos,| Mante DPT ROWAN-MONTBAZON, 
Dress or, a French lady, B. 1000, married, Ist, the 
Duke of Luynes, Grand Constable of France, and, 2dly, 
Chide of Lorruine, Duke of Chevrense, by whom she 
was lefta widow, Her intrignues— both politica! and 
rainatory — fill npa large spacein the history of France. 
and of the reign of Louis XIII. D. in exile, 2679, 

‘Chevron, herrin.) Fr., n rafter! CML) The marks 
of distinetive rank, ern on the sleeves of the coats ot 
non-commissioned officers ; thus; a corporal carries Hro, 
m sergeant, fhrees a serge hnt- major, three with an an 
attached. — (r.) An honorable ordinary, representing 
two rafters ofa homse joined together, or meetiag ut the 
top. A small (5 iR termed a rene, Per cher rm, or 
perta per cherrem, is a division of the field hy two single 
fines, rising from the two base points, and meeting in 
u point above, in the sume way as the cherrou. — (Arch, 


. 


CHE 


A siguag moalding, generally attachi 
atyle; it ia, also, sometimes used with 


to the Norman 
e pointed arch. 


W. 166. — CHEYRON. | CHEVRONEL, PER CHEVRON. 
Che'wink. (Zol) Ne TOwWRHII. 


Cheyenne, (hiën) a town of Wyominy Territory, in 
Laramie co., 616 m. N. W. of Omaha City, and one of 
the chief places on the route of the Union Pacific Rail- 


heyennes, a wild and turbulent Indian tribe, settled 
principally in the N. W. portion of Kansas. and found 
at large over most ot the country lying immediately E. 
and S. E. of the Rocky Mountains. 

Chinenlineen. (Zoll) Seo PENELOPIDS. 

Chiapa, (or Las CMIAPAS,) (Keil dh.) a S. state of 
Mexico, bet. Guatemala and Tabasco; arra, 18,079 sq. m. 
C. Ciudad Real (San Cristobal). Frp. 193,987. 

Chiaramonte, (ke-ah-ruA-món'ta,) a town of Sicily, p. 
Syracuse, 12 m. N. N. W. of Modica, Pop. 10,000, 

Chiari, (kc-«A're,)) a town of N. Italy, on the Oglio, 15 
m. W. by S. of Brescia. Pop. 10.373. 

Chiaroscuro, or Cuiakgo-osctko, | (Ke-aA'ro-0s-X ü'ro.) 

It., the clear-obecure.] (IMint.) The art of distribut- 
Ing lights and shadows in painting, so as to give broad 
effect to the composition. It is of the highest impor- 
tance, andis one of the most difficult branches of artistic 
stu:ly, because of the want of precise rules for its execu- 
tion. It was first systematized by Leonardo da Vinci, 
and improved upon later by Corregcio and Titian. 
Rembrandt affords famous examples ot the O 

Chiavari, (kca-ci^'re) à seaport of N. Italy, at the 
head of the bay of Rapallo, Z2 in. E. S. E. of Genoa. Iq. 
11,591. 

Chibouque, or Cron, (chen.) [Turk.] A kind 
of ornamental tobacco-pipe used in Oriental countries, 
having a meerschaum bowl, acherry-stick stem, and an 
amber mouthpiece, the whole often mounted with gold 
and geins. 

Chicaeole, (càik'ah-kol.) a city of British India, pres. 
Madras, 107 m. from Ganjam, on the Bay of Bengal. 
Manf. Muslins of superior quality. Pup. 50,000. 

Chienzo, (she-k.ne'go.) a city of the U. States. metropo- 
lis of Illinois, and C. of Cook co., at the mouth of a river 


of same name, emptying into Lake Michizan in its S. W. 


corner; Lat. 429 N, Lon. 87? 37“ W. , in virtue of her 
natural situation, forms the grand entrepot of the com- 
merce of the N. W., and was until Oct. 8-9, 1571, one 


of the finest and most flourishing cities of the Union. 


On the evening of the date first given, a calamitous 
fire broke out in the S.W. central part of the city, the 
ravages of which, continuing throughout the foilow- 
ing day, reduced fully one-half the city, including the 
business portion, to ashes. So great a conflagration, 
involving so vast a destruction of property, has not 
been known since the great fire of London in 16560. 
Over 2,200 acres, covered with buildings, and teeming 
with the wealth of a vast and prosperous community, 
embraced the extent of this almost unparalleled loss, 
Some of the finest public buildings in the Union, as the 
Court-house, Water-works, hotels, banks, railroad de- 
pots, churches, theatres, &c., shared in the fearful havoc, 
besides the destruction of about 12,000 private dwellings, 
rendering 150,000 persons homeless. This vast calamity 
excited universal eympathy throughout the United 
Statewand Europe, and measures were at once taken to 
succor the stricken city by suppiies, which amounted to 
a value of abt. $2,000,000. The total extent of loss was 
variously estimated at from $100,000,000 to $200,000.000. 
Previous to this momentary crushing blow, (. monopo- 
lized the bulk of the commerce of the great North-West, 
being the outlet of an immense gruin-producing region, 
and communicating direct with New Orleans and the 
South by way of the Illinois and Michigan Canal and 
the Mississippi river; and with Canada and the E. 
States vid the great lakes. C. also formed a point 
whence not fewer than 10 great lines of ruilroud radi- 
ated, connecting her with the principal cities of the 
N. American continent. Besides being the granary of 
the N. W., C. also posaessed a vast commerce in iunibor, 
and in rk-packing; rivalling Cincinnati indeed, in 
the latter item. Her manufactures too were conducted 
en a great scale, embracing almost every requisite de- 
manded by the needs of society. G dates her marvel- 
Sous -ise rom 1833, previous to which year, a frontier 
ort and a tew 10g cabins only occupied her vresent 
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site. A charter was granted to the town in 1837, in which 
year she had a pop of 4, 470; 20 years afterward her in- 
hab. had increased to 140,000: in 1870 it was 298,923, and 
in 18, Loos 7, . 2 years later than the great fire, that 
is to su y in 1553-1, (had become mare than restored to its 
pristine tnazznificence; and although a second destructive 
fire in 1574 again ravaged the city anew, C. presented be- 
fore a year had elapsed few traces ot her great calamities. 

Chichester, (c Aich“ tur,) a city of England. co. Su» 
gex, 55 m. S. W. by S. of London, noted for ita superb 
cathedral, built in the loth cent. Pop. 8,504. 

Chickadee. (Zl.) Sco PARIDE. 

Chickahominy, (chik-ah-hom'e-ne,) a river of Vir. 
gvua, rising in Hanover co., and embouching into the 
James Riv. 8 m. above Jamestown, At Fair Oaks, op 
{ts banks, abt. 7 m. from Richmond, Gen. Casey's divi- 
sion of the National ariny was defeated by the Confed- 
erates under the command of Gen. Lee, May 31, 1562, 
with the loss of 19 puns and their baggage and canip- 
equipage. Later in the saime year, a serios of actions, 
commencing June 25, and ending July Ist, were fought 
along its course, and are sometimes known as the Seren 
Days of Richinond, or Battles of the Chickuhominy, In 
these engagements, Gens, Hooker and McClellan were 
Bucceasivery defi ated at White Oak Swamp, Mechanics- 
ville, Gaines’ Mill, and Malvern Hill, by the Confeder- 
ates under Gens. Lee, Longstreet, Jackson, and Hill. 
The total loss sustained by the Union forces in this com 
cAtenatior of battles was abt. 20,000 men. 

Chickamauga and Chuttranooga Military 
Park. The largest battle round of the Civil War, 
on which were fougut the battles of Missionary Ridge, 
Tunnel llill, Chattanooga, Chickamauza, Gordon's 
Hill, and Lookout Mountain, was converted in 1893 
into & national military park, embracing about 6,09) 
acres of land, of which 5,000 acres are fore-t.. Numer- 
ous Monuments have been erected at points of special 
interest. The Park was dedicated September luth, 
1595, in the presence of 30,0600 Unlon and Confederate 
war veterans, and commemorates some of the severest 
engagements of the war. 

Chichasaws, (c/i//ul-sauz,)a N. American tribe of 
the Appalachian fam., formerly owners of all the torri- 
tory lying between the Tennessee and Ohio rivers, and 
for a long time the inveterate enemies of the early 
French colonists upon the Mississippi. In 1818 and 
Jats, they ceded their lands tu the U. States for a moncy 
indemnity in part, and a reserve allotted them E. of the 
Mississippi. Ie have since allied themselves with 
the Choctaws, become to a great. degree civilized, and 
are esteemed to number 5,000 of the wealthiest and 
most peaceable of the aborigines. 

Chick asaw BM vou. in /s sies. flown from below 
Haines’ blutf on the Yazoo River into the Mississippi. 
On Dec. 28, 1862, a &evereaction was fought on its banka 
between Gen. Sherman's Union troops and a force of 
intrenched Confederates under Gen. Pemberton, in 
which the former were repul-ed witha loss of nearly 
2,000 men. Contederate casnalties slight. 

Chick en-pOx. (Med) See VARICALLA, 

Chick’-pen. (Bot) Bee Cicer, 

| Chich’-weed. (Bot) Sce STELLARIA. 

(Chiclana. (chikloh-nah,) a town of Spain, in Andalu- 
sin, 12 m. R. E. of Cadiz. At Barossa, in the vicinity, the 
French, under Victor, were detceated in 1811, by the 
Angl-Spanish arny commanded by Lord Lynedoch. 
Pop, 10,0000, 

Chicopee, (chth-o-pe’,.) an important manufacturing 
township of Hampden co., Missechisetti, containing the 
villages of Cabotville, Willinansett, Chicopee Street, 
and Chicopee Falls, which last, between other industrial 
estaLlishjnents, hus a largo anulactury of arma. 


Chicory. (Bot.) Bee CICHORITH. 
| Chicot, (,“, in Arkansas, a S. E. co., bordering oa 
Louisiana; urea, 820 89. in. C. Columbia, 

Chief, (chee) |Fr. chef, from Ur. Aepha-F.] (Her) 
One of the honorable ordinaries which occupies tho 
upper part of the escutcheon. As tlie head is the chief 
part of a man, so is the (€ the principal part of the es 
cuteheon: it contains a third part of tlie field. — In 
chief. denotes n figure to be borne on the chief; as, a 
martlet in chief. 

Chieſ- justice. (-jts'tis.) (Law.) The principal judge 
of a high court of judicature, 

Chieri, (ke-à're,) a town of N. Italy, 8 m. S. E. of Turin, 
Pop. 16,526. 

Chieti, (kea’te,) a city of S. Italy, C. of p. of same 
nane, on the Pescara, a few miles from the Adriatic, 
Pap, 27,121. 

Chig’oe, or Jig'ger. (707) See PuLICIn £. 

Chihuahna, Ge wih'wih,) à N. p. of Mexico, b. R 
by Toxus and Coahuila, aud lying between Lat. 259 6g 
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58” and 319 47' N., Lon. 103? and 1079 W.; area, 107,500 | Chillambaram, (chil-Idm-bah-ram",) a seaport of the 


sq. m. Its silver mines are among the richest in Mex- 
ico. Pop. 179,971. — A city, C. of above state, 490 m. E. 
of Guay mas, of which port it is the principal depot, lics 
in the centre of a rich mining and grazing country. 


ur 12,000. 

Chilblain, (chil’bldn.) [From chill, and blain, a sore.) 
(Med.) An erythematous inflammation of the feet, 
hands, &c., occasioned by cold, and very common in 
youth. It is prevented by accustoming the parts to ex- 
posure; and is treated by application of spermaceti 
ointinent. 

C€hildebert, (anar aasan) the name of three of the 
earlier kings of France, viz :—C. I., son of Clovis I., gov- 
erned the central portion of France, having his C. at 
Paris; b. 558. — C. II. a. his father Ugebert, 575; D. 496. 
C. III. s. his brother Clovis III. in 695, and p. in 711, 
after reigning nominally only under the virtual exer- 
cise of the govt. by Pepin d'Hoeristal, his mayor of the 


lace. 

Childéric, (chél'dair-ik,) three of the Merovingian 
kings of France, of whom C. I. s. his father Mérovée, 
458, and p. 481. — C. II. s. his father, Clovis II., on the 
throne of Austrasia, 656, and his brother, Clotaire III., 
on that of Neustria, in 670; p. 673. — C. III. ascended 
the throne, 742, but was obliged to abdicate in 752, in 
favor of Pepin the Short. Heended his days in a mon- 
astery. 

Childermas Day, (chil'd?r-mds,) or Hoty INNOCENTS’ 
Day. [From Eng. child, mass, and day; literally, day 
of the children’s mass.] (Eccl.) A festival of the Roman 
Catholic Church, commemorating the slaughter of the 
innocents by Herod at Bethlehem. It is held on Dec. 28. 

Chili, (chil’e,) (sometimes written CHILE), a S. W. re- 
public of 8. America, forming a long, narrow strip of 
country lying between the Andes and the Pacific Ocean, 
embraced bet ween Lat. 25° 20’ to 42° £., and Lon. 70? and 
14? W. Length, N. to S., 1,150 m.; mean breadth, from 
110 to 120 m. C. is bounded N. by Bolivia; E. by the Ar- 
gentine Republic and the Andes; S.E. and S. by Patago- 
nia and the Gulf of Ancud, separating it from Chiloe; 
and W. by the Pacific. Area, 132,624 sq. m. €. is divided 
Into 15 provinces, and has, besides, Juan Fernandez and 
other islands in the Pacific Ocean belonging to her. 
Desc. The backbone of this country is found in the 
Great Cordillera of tho Andes, here attaining an average 
height of 14,000 ft., many of whose peaks are volcanic, 
notably that of Aconcagua, (the highest Andean sum- 
mit,) which has an altitude of 23,910 feet above the sea. 
The coast-line presents steep and rocky shores, broken 
into by some excellent harbors. The rivers and lagoons 
are so small as to be undeserving of mention. Climate 
healthy, taken as a whole; a scarcity of rain is, how- 
ev, often felt. Earthquakes are of common occur- 
renee; the last great shock of this kind doing much 

in Aug. 1868. C. is one bed of metals: silver, 
gold, lead, and iron are found largely and worked; cop- 
per, however, is ish qot tue resource of the national 
wealth, and is mined by Englishmen on an immense 
scale. Sulphur, antimony, zinc, manganese, alum, 
nitre, salt, coal, &c., are other mineral items which in- 
fluence a large exportation. The soil is of varying fer- 
tility, fattening most towards the 8. and the foot-hills 
of the Andes, where luxuriant vegetation flourishes. 
Many hard woods are made useful, instead of iron, and 
the fruits of the temperate zone thriveexcellently. The 
Chilefios are an industrious race, and have thriven 
greatly since their emancipation ‘from Spanish rule: 
the bulk of commercial transactions is carried on with 
Great Britain. Chief cilies and towns. Valparaiso (the 
chief port), Santiago (the cap.), Valdivia, Concepcion, 
Talca. The govt. is formed on the constitution of tes 
and consists of 3 depts. — the executive, legislative, an 
judicial. The first 1s in the hands of a president, whose 
tenure of office is 5 years; the legislature consists of a 
senate and chamber of deputies. The state religion is 
the Roman Catholic: other religions are tolerated, but 
their public exercise is not allowed. C, before the 
Spanish irruption, belonged to the incas of Peru; in 
1535-1540, its whole extent, excepting only Araucania, 
was conquered by the lieutenants of Pizarro. It thence- 
forward became a Spanish colony, until 1817, when, 
after a 7 years’ war with Spain, the victory of Maypá, 
gained by Gen. San Martin, secured the independence 
ef the country. At present C. stands forward as the 
most flourishing, enlightened and promising of all the 
Hispano-American republics. For the late war with 
Peru, see Perv. Pop. 1882 (including part of Patagonis. 
Araucania, Terre del Fuego, &c.,) est. 2,084,445. 

@hili m, (kil'e-a-gón.) (From Gr. okilias, a thousand. 
(Geom.) A plane figure having a thousand angles an 
sides. Chikahedron, a solid figure of a thousand equal 


exl ies. (Bot.) See Capsicum. 


Carnatic, S. Hindostan, 24 m. S. of Pondicherry, famous 
for its anc. Hindoo temples. 

Chilled Iron, (child urn.) (Metall) Iron cast in 
metal moulds, in consequence of which its surface be- 
comes rapidly cooled, and it is thus rendered harder 
than when cast in ordinary moulds. 

Chillicothe, (chil'le-kóth,) in Missouri, a vill. C. of 
Livingston co., 3 m. N.E. of Great river. 

In Ohio, a city, C. of Ross co., on the Scioto river, 96 m. 
N.E. of Cincinnati. It is an important place, aud the 
entrepót of a rich agricultural region. 

Chillon, (shi/lawng,) a castle of Switzerland, pictu- 
resquely situated on an isolated rock at the E. extremity 
of Lake Leman, 6 m. from Vevay. Built in 1238, by 
Amadeus IV. Duke of Savoy, it served long as a state 
prison, in which Bonnivard (q. v.) was immured. His 
fate is commemorated in Byron's fine poem, The Fris 
oner of Chillon. 

Chilmarry, (chil'mdr-re,) a town of Hindostan, on the 
Brahmapootra, p. Bengal, 35 m. 8.E. of Rungpoor. An 
annual festival held here is sometimes resorted to by 
100,000 Hindoo pilgrims. 

Chilo, (4%, or CHILON, one of the 7 wise men of 
Greece, and one of the ephori of Sparta, who flourished 
in the 6th century B. c. 

Chiloe, (IsLAND and ARCHIPELAGO or,) (ch,) a p. of 
the republic of Chili, embracing a large island, with 63 
small islets, lying in the S. Pacific, bet. the S. coast of 
Chili and the N. W. shore of Patagonia; bet. Lat. 43° 
48' and 43° 50' 8. Total area, 4,800 sq. m. San Carlos, 
the C., is situated on the chief island. Fop. 58,902. 

Chilog’natha, and €hilop'oda. (Zo) See 
MYRIAPODA. 

Chilpéric, (chél'pai-rik,) two early kings of France, 
of whom: C. I., a son of Clotaire Il., s. to the kingdom 
of Neustria, 562. He married, 2dly, the infamons Frede- 
gonde (q. v), who instigated him to commit so many 
crimes and follies that hís people assassinated him, in 
683. — C. II., a supposed son of Childeric II., reigned 
over Neustria, 715-720, under the tutelage of Charles 
Martel, his mayor of the palace. 

Chimay, (she'mi,) in Belgium, a small principality, 
arrond. of Charleroi, p. Hainault, with a C. of same 
name, on the Blanche. Anciently the fief of the noble 
Flemish family of Croye (famous in history), it has in 
modern days belonged to the French family of Riquet- 
Caraman. à 

Chimborazo, (chim-bo-rdh'z0,) one of the loftiest 
pur of the Andes in Ecuador; Lat. 1° 30' S., Lon. 79° 

.; height, 21,420 ft. above sea-level. 

Chimera, (ke-mé'rdh.) (Myt.) A fabulous monster of 
Lycia, which had a lion's head, a goat's body, and & 
serpent's tail; destroyed by Bellerophon, mounted on the 
horse Pegasus. — (Zodél.) See STURIONIDA. 

Chimes, (chimz. [From It. chiamare, to call; Fr. 
carillons. | In Campanology, the musical! sounds of bells 
struck with hammers, often arranged and set in motion 
by clockwork. The name of C. is often given to the 
sets of bells themselves. Among the finest sets of C. 
in Europe, are those of Copenhagen, Ghent, and Am- 
sterdam. 

Chimney, (chim'ne,) (pl. CHIMNEYS, sometimes inele- 
gautly written CHIMNIES.) (Arch.) A structure of brick 
or stone containing a passage or funnel to permit the 
exit of smoke, or other volatile matter, through the 
roof of a building, from the grate or hearth inside.— 
The smoke-stack of a steam-engine is a lofty C., regulated 
in size for each boiler so as to act in unison with the 
blast-pipe to produce a proper blast on the fire. 

Chimpanzee, (chim-pán'zee.) (Zol.) A large ape, 
the Troglodytes niger (Fig. 167), inhabiting the W. coust 
of Africa, from abt. 10° N. to 10? 8. 
of the equator. It attains the 
height of 4 feet, and its body is 
clothed with long, coarse black 
hair, but the hands, face, and large 
ears are naked. The teeth resem- 
ble those of man. The head is 
flattened above, and has a retiring 
forehead, and a high bony crest 
over the high brows. The facial 
angle is 359. The fore-fingers, 
when the animal is upright, do 
not quite reach the knee. In 
walking, they tread on the outer 
edge of the foot. It is said that 
they live in societies in the woods. 
When domesticated, the Chim- 

nzee learns to walk, sit, and eat cs 
ike a human being. It is good: à 
tempered when young, but when Fig. 167. 
grown older is said to become fero- ^ SHIMPANZMM. 
u. 
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Cuimonanthus, (km-o-ndn' (Bot) A genus 
of plants, O. . The Japan Allspice, C. 
is a much-branched shrub, cultivated as a 
wall-plant in gardens for its early flowering and the 
sweet scent of its blossoms. 
China, (EMPIRE or,) (chi^nah.) [Otherwise and figura- 
tively termed the CELESTIAL EMPIRE, and the FLOWERY 
Lanp.) An immense region, or, rather, agglomeration 
of ons, in S.E. Asia, embraced between Lat. 20? and 
56° N., and Lon. 70? and 140° E. It is of nearly paral- 
lelogram form, and is bounded N. and N.E. by Siberia, 
or Asiatic Russia, and the Sea of Japan; E. by the 
Yellow and Eastern Seas; S. E. by the Strait of Formosa 
and China Sea; S. by Tonquin and Burmah; 8.W. by 
British and Further India; and W. and N.W. by Inde- 
pendent Tartary. The Chinese empire, in fact, consti- 
tutes one-third of the Asian continent, extending from 
8.W. to N.E., that is, say from the Khokan frontier to 
the Sea of Okhotsk, for a length of 3,350 m.; and from 
Daoria N. to the Gulf of Tonquin S., a width of 2,100 
m. Total area, 4,153,000 sq. m.; circumference, about 
12,550 m. ; coastline, over 3,350 m. Viewed in its entirety, 
C. is the most densely populated country on the globe. 
According to the latest reports, the empire is formed of 
the following several divisions and estimated pops.: 


Divisions. Eng.sq.m. Pop. Capital. 
CHINA PROPER: 

N. Provinces. 

Pe-chi-li..............| 58,919] 30,000,000 PEKIN. 
RO oa coo 55,268] 15,000,000|Tai-quen-foo. 
Ghen-se e . . . . 7, 00 15,0 0,000 Si-ngan- foo. 
Shan-tung........... 65,104) 28,000,000 Tsi-nan- foo. 
Kan-su (or Kan- 

. 86,608) 16,000,000 Lan- chow- ſoo. 

Central Provs. 

Ho-nan ........ ...| 65,104) 31, 000,000 Kai-fong-foo. 
Kiang-su (or Ki- 

ang-sa0)..  .... 14,500| 41.000, 000 Nankin. 
Ngan-whi(or Gan- 

Tir. dd | 48,461) 37,000,000 Ngen-king-foo. 
Hoo-pe (or Hoo- 

pib)......... O 70,450; 40,000,000| W oo-chang-foo. 
Quei-chow (or 

Kwei-choo) .... 65,554 7,000,000 K wei-yang-foo. 
Hoo-nan (or Hu- 

„ 74,320 21,000,000 [Chang choo- ſoo. 
Se- chuen (or Sze- 

5 166,880) 28.000.000 Ching-too-foo. 
Che-kiang .. ........ 29,150| 30,000,000 Hang-choo-foo. 
Fo-kien (or Foh- 

aa 53,480 19,000,000 Foo-chow-foo. 
Kiang-se. ... 72,176| 34,000,000, Nau-chang-foo. 

S. inces. 

Quang -tung (or 

Kwang-tung)..| 79,456) 23,000,000|Canton. 
Quan g-se (or 

K wang-se). ..... 78,250! 8,009,000! Quei-ling-foo, 
TOS eee 107,969} 6,000,000) Yun-nan-foo. 

Provs. beyond the 
Wall. 
Chi-le (or Ching- 
SPLN —— 08,900 500,000| Ku-pi-kiu. 


Leao-tung (or 
Shing-king)...... 943,000 Moukden. 


Total of C. Proper.| 1,419,978 430, 443, 000 


China; native 

name Kao-li, Chi- 

nese, T'sio-sien).... 80,000 10,000,000 | King-ki-tao. 

Helung-tsian, and 

Kirin.................| 292,000| 1,665,000 oe and 
rin. 


Little Bukharia, 
or E.Turkestan.| 490, 000 2, 500, 000 Yarkand. 
K obdo, 2 
hai, Ac. (includ- 
ing that por- 
tion of Kan-su 
b no nd the 
Wall)... ............|1,286,000 baa aa 


242,000 4,000,000 Guldcha (or Ili). 
591,000| 6,000,000, Lassa. 


ecco „„ „„ 


Soongaria 
THIBET ..... ——ů ** 
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Gen. Desc. The N. prova. of the empire are for the most 
part mountainous; in the outlying regions of Mon- 
golia and Kerin, particularly 80, the chief ranges being 
those of Tangun-Oulu, the Dauruin, Inshan-Garjan, 
Shan-Ali, &c. China proper, nevertheless, contains nu- 
merous fertile valleys irrigated by large rivers — the 
Hei-ho, Han-kiang, Pei-ho, &c. Mongolia, on the con- 
trary, is occupied for three-fourths of its surface by the 
great sandy desert of Gobi, und by a high, barren table- 
land broken into in places by the Altai Mountains and 
their offshoots. W.lie the extreme W. territories of 
the empire — Thian-shan-nan-loo (E. Turkestan), and 
Soongaria, divided by the Thian-Shan Mountains, and 
drained by the great river Tarim and its numerous 
tributaries. Of the central provs., that of Ho-nan is 89 
fertile as to have acquired the name of The Garden of 
China; it is intersected by the Hoang-ho or Yellow 
river, a stream of the first magnitude, which rises near 
Lat. 34° N., Lon. 98° E., and empties into the Gulf of 
Pe-chi-li, after a course of about 2,000 m. The Pe-ling 
range traverses that prov., as well as those of Shen-se 
and Kan-see. Kiang-se is invested on three of its sides 
by the Nan-ling range; this prov. is extremely produc- 
tive in rice, cotton, indigo, and sugar. Quei-chow is a 
prov. quite alpine in its characteristics, and is peopled 
by a quasi-independent nomad race. Kiang-su, Ngan- 
whi, and others of the more S. provs. are preéminently 
those most distinguished by natural wealth and manu- 
facturing importance. Yun-nan, on the Burmese fron- 
tier, is noted for its vast deposita of copper; while 
Thibet, separated by the Himalaya chain from the N. 
provs. of Hindostan, is, on the whole, a mountainous 
country, variegated with deserts, and watered by the 
upper branches of the Brahmapootra and other great 
rivers. The principal islands are Hai-nan, Formosa, 
the Chusan Archipelago, the Loo-Choo group, éc. Be- 


sides the rivers before-mentioned, sre the Yang-+tse- 
kiang, the largest stream in Asia, which has its source 
in E. Thibet and enters the sea in Lat. 329 N., Lon. 1219 
E., after a course of 2,500 m.; and the Si-kiang. also a 
very considerable body of water. The extreme N.M. 
outlying provs., or those which compose Mantchooria, 
are separated from E. Siberia by the Amoor, and from 
Mongolia by the Chor-usi. These countries are toe 
little known to admit of description. Corea, further 8. 
forms a are, oblong 1 b. E. by the Sea of 
Japan, and W. by the Yellow Sea. Its surface is 
erally mountainous, and much covered with forests. 
All its principal streams run W., and empty into the 
Yellow Sea. Little is known of tlie interior of this 
region; the govt. being altogether hostile to foreigners, 
excluding even the Chinese from settling in it; as well 
as the Mantchoo Tartars. The Coreana appear to be a 
somewhat distinct race from either the Chinese or the 
Japanese, to both of which they are physically supe- 
rior. The Corea is reported to have been civilized by 
tbo Chinese, abt. 1,120 B.C., and has formed a depen- 
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dency of the empire since the beginning of the 18th 
cent. The seaboard of Corea is plentifully supplied with 
88 ore sea, and harbors. Ot the former are 


Bay, 
gulfs of Pe-chi-le 
and  Leao-tong, 
the bays of Hang- 
chow and Wan- 
chow, the har- 
bors of Nam- 

uan, Swatow, 
moy, and Can- 
ton. The island of 
Hai-nan, which 
is highly fertile, 
is divided from 
the Lien-chow 
ninsula by the 
trait of Hai- 5 
man. It is situ- œ 
ate bet. Lat. 18° 
10 and 209 N 
Lon. 108? 25/ and 
111° E., and has 
an area of about 
12,000. sq. m. A 
distinctive feature of C. is the Great Wall, built abt. 2,000 
years ago, to defend the country from the incursions of 
the Mongols and other Tartar tribes. Its length is 
computed at 1,250 m., and it proceeds up the hills and 
through the valleys, regardless of all natural difficulties. 
There are square towers, abt. 37 ft. high, at irrecular 
intervals. The interior of the wall is earth or rubbish, 
eased on each side with stone or brick, and having on 
the top a square-tiled platform. Its height is abt. 20 
ft., with a thickness of 25 ft. at the base, and 23 ft. at 
the top. Millions of laborers were employed in its 
construction. It is now falling into ruins. — Clim, The 
climatic features of C embrace the extremes of both 
heat and cold; typhoons are very frequent in the prova. 
S. of Canton. — Zojl. Few wild animals exist, owing to 
the density of pop., and domestic beasts are generally 
fewer than those to be met with in other civilized 
Sountries, The silk-worm is reared in countless num- 
bers, and affords one of the chief bases of the national 
wealth. — Veget. Large timber is seldom met with in €; 
the palms and many varieties of shrubs are indigenous, 
besides other and more peculiar arboreal examples, as 
the tallow and varnish trees, the camphor-laurel, and 
the koo-choo, whose rind is convertible into paper. The 
tea-plant, however, is that which is the chief contri- 
butor to the commercial prosperity of the country ; 
cotton, tobacco, sugar-cane, rice, ginseng, rhubarb, 
ginger, &c., are also largely aud profitably cultivated. 
—Min. As regards the mineralogical development of 
the empire, our knowledge is comparatively limited. 
Gold is extensively mined, but its whereabouts are kept 
a close secret by the govt. — Com. and Manf. The Chi- 
nese are essentially an industrious people; agriculture 
is generally practised, though in a much ruder form 
than in countries of a higher grade of civilization. 
Their complete system of canals, however, does much to 
afford copious irrigation to the soil, besides supplying 
in a great measure the want of r for inland com- 
munication. In manufactures and the industrial arts, 
the Chinese decidedly excel; they were the inventors 
of porcelain (whence the name China given to superior 
kinds of pottery), as well as of gunpowder; in carving, 
inlaying, and lacquer-work their skill is almost unri- 
valled. The art of spinning silk was also obtained from 
them, and to this day their fabrics of this article possess 
a peculiar value. Paper too, of various kinds and quali- 
ties, they fabricate largely. Barter forms the principal 
sivoalating medium — gold being seldom made use of 
except as currency; ep ang rag 3 has but a limited 
circulation. The foreign trade is almost exclusively 
conducted by the Americans and the English. In 1834, 
after the abrogation of the East India Company's mo- 
nopoly, the country was thrown open to gen trade. 
In 1 a commercial treaty entered into between the 
English and Chinese govta. provided for the opening of 
5 ports to foreign traffic—those of Ningpo, Canton, 
Amoy, Shanghai, and Foo-chow-foo; afterwards in- 
creased by 8 others—Tien-sin, Swatow, Formosa, Che- 
foo, Han-kow, New-chwang, Chin-Kiang and Kiu-kiang. 
The trade bet. the U.S. and C. has largely increased since 
the establishment of the steam lines to San Francisco. 
Emigration must, however, be greatly reduced by the 
passage of the act in Congress prohibiting immigration. 
Govt, The Chinese form of govt. is purely patriarchal. 
The emperor, who bears osi v ai jr titles, such as 
Brother of the Sun and Moon, &c., is regarded as the fa- 
ther of his people, and has unlimited power over all his 


Fig. 169. 
A COREAN AMBASSADOR TO CHINA. 


China-Japanese War. 
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subjects. The fundamental laws of the empire are lald 
down in the first of the “ Four Books of Confucius,” 
which prescribe the govt. of the state to be based upon 
the govt. of the family. The emperor, too, is high-priest 
of the empire, and none other save those to whom the 
function is delegated may perform the great religious 
ceremonies. No ecclesiastical hierarchy is maintained 
at the public expense. The administration of political 
affairs is under the supreme direction of the /wferior 
Council Chamber, composed of 4 members, under whom, 
in their ity of ministers of state, are the he-poo, or 
boards o rn being those of finance, civil appoint- 
ments, rites and ceremonies, military affairs publie 
works, and criminal jurisdiction. Independent the 
govt., and theoretically above the central administra- 
tion, is the Ta-che-yiven, or board of public censors; it 
consists of from 40 to 50 members, under two pres.— 
one Tartar and one Chinese. The mandarins, or nobility 
are divided into 19 orders, who monopolize all the officec 
of state, from the highest to the lowest. — Relig. The 
penus worship professed by the majority of the Chinese 
Buddhism, or the religion of Fo; the remainder fol- 
low the doctrines of Confucius, the only recognized 
state religion. — Mil. The military force of the empire 
consists of a militia numbering 600,000 men, besides & 
contingent force of 200,000 Tartars, immediately at the 
command of the govt.— Etnol. The Chinese empire 
includes within its limits quite a number of distinct 
eoples, yet all uniting under the common Mongol type. 
he Chinese proper are a nation which has, beyond any 
other existing, preserved undiminished for 7 prades A 
of years one uniform social and political character. 
They are frugal, but not to say honest; slaves to the 
use of opium, yet abstemious in point of liquors; well- 
dressed for the most part, but with a natural aversion te 
and water; they are grave and ceremonious, and 
without any idea of sports or amusements as understood 
by the Westerns ; in short, their best quality is their 
indefatigable industry. — Hist. The early history of C. 
is lost in antiquity. Ta the 11th cent., the country was 
suljugated by Jenghis Khan, whose descendants were 
afterward supplanted by the Ming dynasty of native 
pruucess In 1294 the first Christian missionaries reached 
"kin. Inthe early part of the 17th cent., the Ming dy- 
nasty was subverted by the Mantchoo Tartars, who su 
stituted an emperor of their own race. The first of for- 
eign powers to establish relations with €. was Great 
Britain, in the 17th cent. In 1859, seizure by the govt. 
of opium belonging to British merchants was the cause 
of hostilities, known as the “Opium War," 1840, and 
which was put a stop to by treaty in 1842, by which the 
island of Hong-Kong was ceded to Eng five ports 
opened free to foreign commerce, and a heavy indem. 
nity * the English merchants. This treaty was fol- 
lowed by one with the U. States in 1844, and with 
France in 1845. In 1851, a rebellion on a large scale 
broke out, known as the Tae-ping civil war, which, 
after many successes on the part of the rebels, was tem- 
aad suppressed in 1853. Another war with Eng- 
d, in conjunction with France, occurred in 1856, in 
which Canton was bombarded, and Pekin menaced b 
the Europeans. Another treaty, June 2t, 1558, termi- 
nated hostilities, and gave new and important advan- 
tages to foreigners, among which were the toleration 
of Christianity, the opening of new ports to commerce, 
and the reception at Pekin of foreign envoys. In 1859, 
an attempt to ignore this treaty led to the occupation 
of Pekin by English and French troops;after which 
the treaty was ratified. From 1561 to 1868, the Tae-ping 
rebellion broke out anew, with «light intermissions. In 
1867, Mr. Burlingame was appointed envoy-extraordi- 
nary from the U. States to Pekin, and in 1868 effected a 
treaty with C, which conferred on Americans in C. the 
same rights and privileges possessed by Chinese in the 


United States. 

In 1894 a war broke out 
between China and Japan, as a consequence of a long- 
continued dispute as to suzereinty over Korea. In the 
Spring of 1894 the Chinese sent troops to aid the 
Korean King in suppressing a rebellion. Japan pro- 
tested against this as an infraction of treaty obl 
tions. As China delayed in removing her troops, both 
parties prepared for war, which began in July with the 
sinking of a Chinese transport by the Japanese fleet. 
In a subsequent naval engagement the Chinese fleet 
was completely defeated by that of Japan. The land 
army of Japan had uninterrupted success, finally taki 
the important naval stations of Port Arthur and W 
Hai-Wei. Thereupon China asked for peace, which 
was granted on the conditions of a large indemnity and 
the cession of the Island of Formosa to J Port 
Arthur was restored to China in 1895 in payment of @ 
special indemnity for its release. 
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Chineha Islands. (chin’chah,) a group of 3 small 
glands in the 8. Pacific Ocean, abt. 14 in. from the coast 
of Peru, to which country they belong; Lat. 139 5x’ S, 
Lon. 76° 7$' W. They are noted for the vast quantities 
of guano which they contain. 

Chinchilla, (chia-chil'lah.) (Zol) A little rodent 
animal, fam. Z/ystricul v, which inhabits the mountain 
regions of Chili and Peru. It is rarely larger than a 
rat, has a short tail, and is covered with aslieu-coloted 
for of the finest and softest quality, and extensively 
used for muffs, tippets, linings of cloaks, trimmings, A. 

Chinendega, OL.» and NZ, (she-natn-dd’gah.) The 
name of two contiguous towns of the state of Nicaragua, 
vm. from Riuglio. Total pop. 14,000. 

Chinese Language. (III.) One of the mona- 
syllabic class of Asiatic tongues, of which each word, 
uttered by a single articulation of speech, expresses in 
itself an entire idea or thing. All Chinese words termi- 
nate either in a vowel, a diphthong, or a nasal, and of 
such simple roots there are about 440, although, by the 
4 or 5 different ways in which they may be spoken — 
hence producing a corresponding varicty of significance | 
— the number of simple words or roots may be In- 
creased to abt. 1.200. Chinese words possess no modifi- 
cation of form ; since, by having no distinctive parts of 
speech, and no recognized principles of inflection, the 
rulations of words are only ascertained by their pe- 
sition in a sentence; hence, Chinese grammar is solely 
syntax. The purest Chinese is spoken at Nankin, 
but the same idiom, called the language of the maun- 
daring, is spoken by the educated in all parts of the em- 
pire. In Chinese, the written. character, generally 
speaking, does not indicate the sound of tue word, but 
gives a kind of hieroglyphic or pictorial representation 
of the idea or thing to be expressed. Hence there ure 
required as many of these characters or symbols as 
there are ideas to be represented. In writing and 
printing, the characters are arranged in perpendicular 
columns which follow one another from right to lett. 
The great maas of Chinese words consist of an ideo- 
graphic anda phonetic element. Native grammarians 
divide these characters into 6 cla-ses. The lst class 
conaprises simple pictorial representatious of sensible 
objects, such as sun, moon, mountain, &c., and contains 
@8 characters. The 2d class includes such characters 
as are formed by the combination of two or more simple 
hieroglyphics, which together convey, in a more or less 
intelligent manner, some other idea: thus mouth and 
bird conveys the idea of song. The 3d class embraces 
these charactere which indicate certain relations of 
p nition, as above, below, the numerals, &c.; of these 
there are 107. The 4th class consists of characters 
which, by being inverted, acquire an opposite siguiti- 
cation, as right, left, standing, sitting, &c., and contains 
8;2. The characters of the oth class are termed derived 
characters; the meaning of the simple or compound 
characters used to explain physical objects, is trans- 
ferred to mental objects, or to other physical objects 
with which they are associated, e, ga the hieroglyph 
for a heart signifies the soul, &c.; of these there are 508. 
The characters of the 6th class include those which are 
composed of both sign and sound. Almost all names 


í 
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Chip’munk. (Zo) The Striped Squirrel See 
SCIURID.&. 

Chippewa, (chip’pe-wau,) in Michigan, a co. in the N. 
of the peninsula, and separated by St. Mary's river 
from i ania W.; € sauit St Marie.—In Mi res pta, 
a N.W county; Counts Seat, Six Mile Grove. —In 
Wisconsin, a N W. county; area, 4,200 square miles; 
County Seat, Chippewa Falls.—A village and port of 
entry of (atnada Wrest, Welland county, at the 
Junction of the Niagara and Chippewa rivers, abt. 50 
m. S E. of Toronto The British were defented here, 
July 5, 1814, by an American force under Gen. Brown. 

Chippewa Falls, a village of Wirensin. C. of Chip- 
pewa co., ou Chippewa river, 185 m N W. of Mudison. 


Chip’pewas, or OriBnEWArYs, an aboriginal N. Ameri 
can tribe, of the Algonquin family, formerly inhabiting 
the basin of the country round Lake uj erior. They 
are n fine, semi-civilized race, inveterate enemies to the 
Sioux, and have their location N. of Minnesota, where 
they are dispersed over a large extent of territory. In 
185-46, they ceded to the U. States their lands in Wise 
consin, Minnesota, and the N. Michigan peninsula, 
They number abt. 8,000, 

Chipping Barnet, a town and parish of England, 
co. Of Hereford, 11 m. N.N.W. of London. Near the 
town Was fought, 1471, a battle. between the York and 
Lancaster armies, when the latter were totally defeated, 
and their leader, the great Earl of Warwick, was killed 

Chip’ping Sparrow. (,.) See SPARROW. 

Chiquimula, (che-‘e-moo'l-h,) an isthmus of Central 
America, at the S. E. extremity of the peninsula of Yuca- 
tan, in Lon. $99 S.; ita breadth frum the Pucitic to the 
Caribbean Sea ia about 150 in. 

Chiquimula de la Sierra, a town of Guatemala, 
S^ in. E. N. E. of Guatemala city. Pop. 7,000, 

Chiquitos, (chr-ke'lé:,) a territory of Bolivia, lying 
between Lat. 150 and 179 8., in prov. Santa Cruz. It is 
sparsely cultivated and peopled. 

Chiragra, (AI- rd“ gr.) (Gr. cherragra.) (Med) A 

term applied to gout in the hand: — as opposed to 

podagra, or gout in the foot. 

hiriq ul, (che-re’ke,) a river, lagoon, and archipelago 

of Costa Rica, Central America; Lat. 90° N., Lon. N28 

30“ W. The lagoon penetrates inland abt. 90 m., and 

has a coast-line of 90 m., With three entrances, 

Chirography, (ki-róy'rah-/.) [Ur. cheir, the hand, 
and grapho, I write.] The art of peumanship or hand- 
writing. 

Chiromancy, (-mdn’se.) [From Gr. cheir, and menteia, 
Prophecy.) A species of divination practised by the 
ancients, and drawn from the ditierent lines and linen 
ments of the human hand: —the modern term for it ig 
r us exercised by tho gypsies and other for- 
tune-tel ers, i 

Chiron (ki'rón) (3mqt) A centaur famous for his 
knowlec ge of the art of healing. Ile was the son of 
Philyr and Saturn, tangbt ;Escalapius, Hercules, and 
others, the use of plants, and having received from 
Hercu:s a mortal wound, he besouzht the gods to 
place Lim among the constellations, where he figures 
RS Sage tarius, 


€ 


of plants, birds, fishes, and many other objects which it | Chiron in, (ki-ró'ne-ah) (Dot) A genus of evergreen 


would be difficult to represent hieroglyphically, are de- 
noted by the compound characters of the 6th class, 


herbs de small shrubs, O. Geatianucese, nativo of the 
Cape of stood Hope. 


which are 21,810 in number. As this class, however, | Chironomy, (Ki- on- me.) (Gr. cheir, and nemo, I 


consists merely of repetitions of the other o classes, the 
immense number of Chinese characters may be reduced 
to 2,425; and whoever learns these may be said to know 
them all. 


contrive?! (Phet) Tho art of pantomimic movement, 
or of representing any action by the gestures of the 
body, more expecially by the motions of the hands; 
among the ancieuts this was cousidered a branch of 
Liberal education. 


Chingle put, (chins gl-piil,)a fortified city of S. Hindo- 
8 d ME Ur same name, in p. Carnatic, on the | Chiropodist, (ke-rdp’o dist.) (Gr. cheir, and poua — 
river Palar, 35 m. S. W. of Madras. TO. 30,000. podes, n toot.) One who protes es or practises the art 

Chin'-Endin. (in'de-ah.) (Gcoq.) A nume for that of extracting corns, bunions, aud the like, 
portion of S.E. Asia which iucludes Burmah, Laos, Chisago, (%- %%.) in Monesta, an E. co., b. on 
Siam, Cochin-China, and Malacca. Wisconsin; area, $20 sq.m. C. Taylors Falls, 

Chintz, chu.) [From Pers. chinz, TET (Manuf.) | Chisel, (0:1). [From L. cin, a pair of pincers.] A 
A peculiar pattern upon calicoes, in which flowers and cutting tool used by carpenters, joiners, masons, sculp- 
other devices are printed in 5 or 6 diferent colors, on a] | ters. Kc. They are of various kinds, 
white or colored ground. Chisleu. (chiz oo.) (Heb, kisttu.| CChron) The ninth 

Chioggia, (Kelch. an island of N. Italy, in the month of the Jewish year, answering to the latter part 

Adriatic, 14 m. from Venice, having an old, fortified of Nov. and the bez inning of Dec. 
town of the same name, Pop. 27.00), Chitonida, -U. (Gr. m., à coat of mail.] 
Chionmar thus, (hi-ondn'this.) ( Lot.) A gen. of plants. (Zniil.) The Chiton fam. including marie mollusks, 
O. Ollie c. The Virginian Fringe-tree, C Virginica, is O. Gesteropoda, remarkable for the eizhit plates which 
a deciduous and highly ornamental shrub or smail protect the upper part of the body. The under puct 
tree, vith large, smooth leaves, bearing flowers in ter-] forms the disc-like foot by which the aniual moves, 
mina] niches. Chitore, (ce ,) or CHITTORE, a fortified city ot Hin- 
Chione, (ki’o-ne.) (Myt.) The daughter of Dwdalion, dostan, prov. Rajpootana, 64 m. E. N. K. of Odey poor, 
loved by Mercury and Apollo, and whom Juno trans- Chittagong, ichit tih-;0ng) or ISLXMAR Nb, a town of 
formed into a hawk for presuming to rival that goddess Further India, C. of the district of Chittagong, in the 
in Leanty. pres. of Bengal, on the Kurrumfuli; Lat. 227 20 N, 
Chios, (TI de,) in the Greek Archipelago. See Scio. Lou. 919 5 E. Pop. 20,000. 
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Chittenden, (chif/tn-dén,) in Vermont, a N. W. co., b. 
W. by Lake Champlain; area, 517 eq. m. C. Burlington. 
Pop. 36,480). 

Chitterlings, (cit'tür-lings. Among butchers, the 
intestinal parts of swine, 4e, prepared for food. 

Chiun, (ki'án.) (Script) The name of an idol wor- 
shipped by the Israelites in the desert. Supposed to 
have been the planet Saturn, which is looked upon by 
the Orientals as an evil spirit. 

Chiusi, (Xe-00 sec.) [Anc. Clusium of the Romans, and 
Cumars of the Etruscans.| A city of Italy, in Tuscany, 
$7 m. &.E. of Sienna. It was the anc. C. of king Por- 
cenna, and poasesecs highly interesting museums of 
Etruscan antiquities. Ip. 2,500. — Near it is a lake of 
game name, 4 m. in length by 1 m. in breadth, traversed 
by the river Tuacan-Chiana. 

Ohivalry. (re.) (Fr. chevalerie, from chrral, a 
horse. | Th.) The system of knighthood, together 
with the privileges, duties, aud manners of knights. 
The origin of (. has boen traced to tha German tribes; 
but, as a military dignity, it issuppeosed by some to have 
been established soon after the death of Charlemagne ; 
and by others, to have arisen out of the Crusades, be- 


cause in thowe expeditions many chivalrous exploits | 


were performed, and a proud fecling of heroism was 
engendered. It was certainly in connection with feudal- 
ity that C. attained to it4 full proportions, and in many 
respects it must be regarded as the complement of that 
institution. Whilst teudality exhibits the political, in 
€. we see the moral and social side of the arrangements 
of medieval life. It was in the feudal mansions of the 
barons that the system was developed; and to the lay 
portion of the youth of the higher classes, the instruc- 
tion which they there received in the usages of C. 
formed by far the must important part of education. In 
describing the origin, object, and character of this mil- 
itary institution, Gibbon, the historian, thus speaks of a 
successful candidate for the honor of knighthood, and 
eulogizes the profession: * He was created a knight in 
the nume of God and of the patron-saint of his coun- 
try. He swore to accomplish the duties of his protes- 
sion; and education, example, and the public opinion 
were the inviolable puardians of his onth. As the 
champion of God and the ladies, he devoted himself to 
speak the truth; to maintain the right; to protect the 
distressed; to practise courtesy, à virtue leas familiar to 
the infidels; to despise the allurements of ease and 
safety: and to vindicate in every perilous adventure 
the honor of his character. The abuse of the same 
apicit provoked the illiterate knight to disdain the arts 


Ng. 170. — COMBAT d outrance IN A TOURNAMENT. 


ef luxury and peace; to esteem himself the sole judge 
and avenger of his own injuries: and proudly to neg- 
lect the laws of civil society and military discipline. 
Yet the benefits ot this institution, to refine the temper 
of barbarians, and to infuse same principles of faith, 
justice, and humanity, were strongly felt, and have 
been often observed. The asperity of national preju- 
dice was softened; and the community of relizion and 
arms spread a similar color and generous emulation 
over the face of Christendom. Abroad in enterprise 
and pilgrimage, at heme in martial exercise, the war- 
riors of every country were perpetually associated ; and 
impartial taste must prefer a Gothic tournament to the 
Olympic games of classic antiquity. Instead of the 
maked spectacles which corrupted the manners of the 
Greeks, and banished from the stadium the virgina 
and matronas, the pompous decoration of the lists was 
erowned with the presence of chaste and high-born 
beauty, from whose hands the conqueror recetved the 
peward of his dexterity and courage." C. decayed with 
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the progress of mercenary armies and the decline of 
feudal institutions through the 15th cent.; in the Y: 
it was little more than a lively recollection of 
ages, which knights such as Bayard, aud sovereigns 
such as Francois 1. and Henry VIII, strove to revive; 
and, finally, it became extinguished amid religious dis- 
cords, leaving us its only relic the code of honor, which, 
in days not lung ayo, was sull considered às governing 
the conduct of a gentleman. 

Chivasso, (ke-vás's0,) a town of N. Italy, on the Po, 13 
m. N.E. of Turin ; pop. 10,000. 

Chive, (chir,)or Civ. (Hort.) The Allium gee 
aum, a kind of onion whose leaves, which rise from 
small, slender bulbs, are abt. 6 or 8 inches long, erect, 
awl-shaped, and thread-like, and form dense tufts. They 
are generally cut off close to the ground, and used caris 
ín spring for salads, for which purpose they are muc 
milder than onions. They are also used for seasoning 
soups, omiclets, &c. They are little known in this 
country. 

Chiadni, Ersst Fronens FRIEDRICH, (kldid‘ne,) a Ger- 
man philosopher, B. 1756, who is esivemed the origina- 
tor of ucuusiic science, regarding which be made many 
discoveries, and wrote several works. D. 1827. 

Chilamydosauras, (Aldm-edo-sau'rtis) (Zoél.) A 
genus of Saurians, family Lacertidw. The C. kingii, die 
covered in Australia in 15205, is a lizard of extruordi- 
nary appearance (Fig. 171), having a curious crenated 
membrane, like a ruff or tippet, round its neck, cover 
ing its shoulders, and when expanded, which it is en- 
abled to do by means of transverse slender cartilages, 
spreading 5 inches in the forn of au open umbrella. It 
measures about 24 
inches from the tip 
of the nose to the 
point of its tall, and 

ives principally ín 

trees, although it 
can run very swift- 
ly along the 
ground: when not 
preveked or dis- 
turbed, it moves 
quietly about, with 
its frill lying back & 
in plates upon tho Bi 
body ; but itis very 
irascible, and di- 
rectly it ia fright- 
ened, it elevates the 
frill or ruff, and 
makes for a tree; 
where, if over- 
taken, it throws 
itself upon ita stern, raising its head and chest as high 
as it can upon the fore-leys, then doubling its tail un- 
derneath the body, and displaying a very formidable 
act of teeth from the concavity of its large frill, it 
boldly faces any opponent, biting fiercely mhaterer is 
presented to it, and even venturing so far in its rage 
as to fairly make a flerce charge at its enemy. 

Chlamyphorus, (X'ah-mif'ori*) (Zo...) A genus 
of cdentate quadrupeds, family Ey odierit ia, including C. 
truncatus (Fig. 
172), which is 6 
inches long, and 
has the back only 
covered with a 
suit of transverse 
plates, which are 
attached to the 
body only along 
the spine. The 
body is truncated Fig. 172. — CHLAMYPRORUS TRURCATOS, 
behind. This ani- 
mal is native of Chili, but is so rare even there as to be 
regarded by the natives as a curiosity. 

Chlopiek i. Josepn, (kloplt'ske,) a Polish general, . 
1772. After serving under Koscinezko and Napoleon I, 
he returned to Poland in 1814 with the remnant of the 
Polish-French contingent. He was elected Dictator of 
Poland during the Revolution of 1820, and, after the 
termination of the war, retired into privacy. D. 1854. 

Chhora, (/ rah.) (Bot) A gen. of annual herbaceous 
planta, O. Gentianacer, containing the Yellow-wort, C. 
perfoliata, the flowers of which, rather large and of & 
delicate clear yellow, expand only during sunshine. 
The whole plant is intensely bitter, and may be em- 
ployed with advantage as a tonic; it also dyes yellow. 

Chloral. (klé‘ral.) So named to indicate its enin 
from chlorine and alhol.) (Chem.) A colorless o L 
looking fluid of a peculiar penetrating odor, soluble 
alcohol, water, aad ether. It is prepared by pessing 
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dry chlorine into anhydrous alcohol. When u small 
qantity of wuter is added to C., they unite, forming a 
crystalline componnd of considerable stability in the 
ait. When C., or its hydrate, is mixed with a caustic 
alkali, it is immediately decomposed into a formeate and 
chlosoform. Hydrate of C. is of considerable value in 
medicine, as it is a very powerful hypnotic, rapidly 
producing sound and refreshing sleep, while it does 
90 iad to be followed by injurious reaction. Form. 
202 

Chioranthaceze, (klo-rdn-thà'se-e.) (Bot) A small 
0. of planta, all. /*perules. They are trees, shrubs, or 
mely herbs, with opposite leaves connected by sheath- 
Ing sti pulea. 
trminal spikes. There is no perianth. The genus 
Chloranthus consists of small evergreen shrubs, native 
of Asia, having jointed stems with tumid articulations. 
The only floral envelope is a very small calyx, consist- 
ing of one scale adhering to the side of the ovary. C. 
inconspicuus is used in China to perfume tea. 

Chiorastrolite, (Xo-ris'tro-lit.) (Min. A pale 
bluish-green mineral, occurring on the shores of Isle 
Royale, Lake Superior, in small rounded pebbles ca- 
pable of receiving a fine polish. Comp. Silica 37:6, alu- 
mina 246, sesquioxide of iron 6-4, lime 187, soda 52, 
Water T = 100. 

Chlorate, C€hlo'rie, Chlo'ride. (Chem.) See 

ALORINE, 

Chlorine, (ké’rin.) [Gr. chloroa, green.) (Chem.) A 
yellowish-green gas, of a very pungent and suffocating 
odor. It diasolves in half its volume of water, forming 
& faint yellow solution. When passed into water 
Which is near the freezing-point, a Aydrat: of C. sepa- 
rates in crystals. In its chemical properties, C. is very 
ebergetic, uniting directly with many other elements, 
sometimes With incandescence, as, for instance, with 
phosphorus, arsenic, antimony, &c.; und also with many 
organic com pounds, its principal action being to unite 
with hydrogen to form hydrochloric acid, Its affinity 
for hydrogen is one of its strongest characteristics; it 
decomposes Water with separation of oxygen, and thus 
indirectly acts as a powerful oxidizing ngent; hence C. 
fs of great value in destroying organic coloring and 
ether matters, and also as a bleaching agent and disin- 
fectant. (Cis prepared by oxidizing hydrochloric acid, 
by heating it with binoxide of manganese. Sp. gr. 25; 
at. weight 355. When condensed by a pressure of four 
almuspherea it becomes a yellow liquid of sp. gr. 1 33. 
Symbol, Cl.— The compounds of C are very numerous 
aod important; some of those which are not described 
below will be found under the name of the other elements 
ef the compound.—Mypochlormus acid is a pale reddish- 
Yellow gas. When slightly heated it decomposes with 
explosiun; it dissolves in water, forming a yellowish 
tulution, with an acid reaction; it possesses strony 
bleaching properties. Form. Clo. It unites with bases 
w form salts, three of which, the calcium, sodium, and 
Potassium salts, are of great use as bleaching substances 
and disfufectan ta, J/ypochtorite of Calcium, known as 
Chloride of lime, is a dry white powder, of a peculiar 
chlerous smell, and strong bleaching and disinfecting 
properties, It is formed, on a large scale, by passing Ct 
gas over alaked lime to saturation. Form. CaO Clo. — 
Hypochlorite of Sodium is a mixture of hypochlorite 
and chloride of sodium; it is prepared by passing (. 
gas through caustic soda. — Hypochlorite af Potussivan, 
or Eau de Juvelle, is prepared in a similar manner, aud 
is greatly used for bleaching. — Chloric ari is a col- 
erless syrupy liquid, strongly acid, and very power- 

ful as an oxidizing and bleaching agent. Form. Clos. 

With bases it forms salts, which are decomposed by 

heat with evolution of oxygen, and detonate wlien 

heated with combustible bodies ; the most important of 
these are: Chlorate of Barium, forming large prismatic 
colurlesa crystals, which decrepitate aud melt when 
heated to a temperature approaching redness. This 

Salt is much used in pyrotechny, and it produces an in- 

tense green light when it is heated with sulphur or 

ether combustibles. Form. BaQ.Clo. — Chlorate of Po- 
lasnum crystallizes in large six-sided plates. It is 
largely used in laboratories as a source of oxygen gas. 

When mixed with combustible substances sucli us sul- 

phar, antimony, or phosphorus, and struck with » 

mer, the mixture detonates; when mixed with 
some ether combustibles, and touched with a drop 
of concentrated sulphuric acid, the whole ignites with 

a bright flash; when added to strong sulphuric acid, 

gaseous peroxide of C. ls given off, which ignites com- 

bustible bodies. This salt is largely used as an oxidiz- 
ing agent in the laboratory, and in some manufacturing 
operations, in calico printing, for instance; and it is 
also used in the manufacture of lucifer matches, fire- 
works, and percussion-caps. Form. KO.Clo,. — Per- 


The flowers are in simple or branched | Chloris, (kio'ris.) 


Chlorochromie Acid, (ko-ro-kro'mik. 
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eklorie acid, in the pure state, is a colorless oily liquid, 
very volatile, and easily decomposed. It is, perhaps. 
the most powerful oxidizing agent known; a single 
drop brought in contact with charcoal, or other com- 
bustible body, ivduces combustion with explosive vio- 
lence. Sp. gr. 1782. Form. Cloy. It unites energeti- 
cally with water, forming a hydrate, which is a white 
solid crystalline substance, almost as violent in its oxi- 
diziug powers as the anhydrous acid.— CAlorides. C. 
unites with almost every element, and with numerous 
organic compounds. All chlorides of importance will 
be found under their respective names. — Chlorhydric 
acid. See HYDROCHLORIC ACID, 

(Myt.) A daughter of Niobe, not 
killed by Apollo and Diana, when the reet of the fum- 
ily were destroyed. — The Grecian name of tne goddess 
Flora, q. v 


Chlorite, (klo'rīt.) (Min) A hydrated silicate of 


alumina and magnesia, occurring in small shining 
gruins, opaque, and of a gruss-like color. 
(Chem.) 


C. acid, or oxychloride of chromium, is a deep blood- 
red, almost black, liquid, formed by distilling a mixture 
of chromate of potash, chloride of sodium, and strong 
sulphuric acid. Sp. gr. 171; boiling point 24459. It 
sets fire to easily combustible bodies. Form. C0, Cl. 


Chloroform, (klér’o-jorm,) or PERCHLORIDE or FORMYL. 


(Chem.) A transparent, colorless, oily liquid, which 
boils at 142°, and distils without change. The odor is 
pleasant and ethereal, and when inhaled the vapor rap- 
idly produces unconsciousness and insensibility to 
pain; on this account (^ is extensively used as an 
anesthetic in surgical operations. A little of tbe liquid 
diffused upon the interior of u hollow-sliaped sponge, a 
porke BOUE E or & piece of linen or paper, and 
eld over the mouth and nostrils so as to be fully in- 
haled, generally suffices in about & minute or two to 

roduce the desired effect, but from its action on the 

eart, it ought never to be administered except under 
the superintendence of a medical man. It is prepared 
ona large scale by distilling hypochlorite of lime with 
alcohol. Form. C9H Clg. 


Chlorophyll, /Air'o-f il.) (Chem.) The green coloring 


matter of leaves. In the purest state in which it haa 
been obtained, it is a dark-green powder, slightly solu- 
ble in ether, and more so iu alcohol, Its formula has 
not been satisfactorily determined. 


Chlorophyllite, i un chloros, green, 


phallon, a leaf, and lithos, Stone.] (Min.) An altered 
var. of Iolite, with which it generally associates in the 
granite. It is found at Hoddam, Conn., in grayish- or 
brownish-green foliated masses, or in large prisms, 


Chlorosis, (klo-r0’sis,) (or the GREEN SICKNESS.) [From 


Gr. chlorva, green.) (Med.) The old nume of the mor- 
bid diminution of the red globules of the blood, now 
called ana mia; and still applied to that disease when 
it occurs in females at or near the age of puberty, with- 
out being the result of the ordinary causes of angmia, 
such as hemorrhages from wounds, deficiency in ali- 
mentary supplies, &c. lt appears to be in some way 
connected with the evolution of the reproductive func- 
tions, In &ome cases it may be accounted for by the 
derangemeut of the assimilative functions of this pe- 
riod. In these cases the appetite is poor, the digestion 
disturbed, and there is apt to bé a craving for indigesti- 
ble, innutritive substances, such as chalk, slate, coal, 
Kc. (is removed by means of plenty of open-air exer- 
cise, stimulating food, tonics, sca-water baths, &c.— 
(Bot.) A disease consisting in a pallid condition of a 
plant, in which the tissues are weak and unable to con- 
tend against severe changes, and the cells are more or 
less destitute of chlorophyll. It is distinct from etio- 
lation or blanching, because it may exist in plants ex- 
posed to direct light on à south border, but is often pro- 
duced or aggravated by cold, ungenial weather and bad 
drainage. The best culture will not always restore 
auch plants to health. The most promising remedy is 
watering them with a very weak solution of sulphate of 
iron. 


Chloroxyvlon, (Xlo-rók'se-lón.) (Bot.) A gen. of trees, 


Q.Cedrelaceze. The Satin-wood tree of India, (. Seen, 
yields a light-colored hard wood, with a satin-like Ins- 
tre, and sometimes beautifully mottled or curled in the 
grain. The best kind of satin-wood, however, comes 
from the West Indies, and is the product of a different 
but unknown tree, 


Choate, Kurvs, (hot) an eminent American advocate, 


B. 1799. After graduating at Dartmouth Coll, he en 
tered upon the study of law at Cambridge, and ín Wash- 
ington. After practising at Danvers, Salem, and Boston, 
successively, he, in 1841, was elected to the Senate, 
which he quitted in 1845. After the death of Daniel 
Webster, C. became the recognized leader of the Masse- 
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chusetts bar, and acquired quite a national reputation. 
As an advocate and orator he may be classed with the 
most distinguished masters of modern eloquence. D. 
1858. 

Chocks, (chókz) [From choke] (Naut.) Wedge- 
shaped pieces of wood, used to secure boats, water- 
casks, &c., on shipboard. 

Choco, (chó'ko,) a bay of the Gulf of Darien, into which 
the river Atrato emboucbhes; Lat. abt. 3° 30’ N., Lon. 
770 30’ W. 


Chocolate, (chok'o-ldt)) A cake or paste, made from the | 


kernel of cocoa, mixed with sugar and some aromatic 
substance, such as cinnamon or vanilla. C. is used as 
& beverage, and for this purpose is dissolved in hot 
water or milk. In a pure state, it soon satisfies the 
appetite, and is very nourishing. The Mexicans, from 
time immemorial, were accustomed to prepare a bever- 
age from roasted and pounded cocoa, dissolved In water, 
and mixed with maize-meal and spices. This they 
called Chocolat l (choco, cocoa, and lat], water), From the 
Mexicans, the Spaniards derived an acquaintance with 
C., and by them it was introduced into Europe in 1530. 

Choc'olnte-nut. (Bot) See THEOBROMA. 

Choctaw, (chdktou,) in Alabama, a W. co., b. E. by the 
Tombigbee river; area, abt. 800 sq. m, C. Butler. Pop. 
12,6760, — In Mississippi, a N. central co.; area, 990 sq. 
m. C. „ Pop. 16,988, 

Choctaws, (chók'tauz,) a tribe of N. American Indians 
who formerly inhabited the central portion of Missis- 
sippi and western Alabama. They are now located on 


Fig. 113. — citóoCcTAW WOMAN AND CHILD. 


a reserve in the Indian Territory, where they have be- 
come Christianized and semi-civilized, and live in close 
alliance with the Chickasaws. Owing to their peculiar 


practice of depressing the forehead (Fig.173), the ©. are | 


sometimes termed Flatheads. 

Choctawhatchee, (-wdch'ee,) a river which rises in 
Alabama, Barbour co., and flowing S. through Florida, 
falls into Choctawhatchee Bay. 

Choir, (kwir.) [From Gr. choros, a round dance.) (Arch.) 
Literally, a place for the singers, but usually that part 
of a church, eastward of the nave, in which the services 
are celebrated, and which is appropriated to the priest 
and canons, and others assisting in the services, — 
Also, a body of singers in different parta, especially 
employed in the performance of sacred music in 
churches; — hence the word chorister is used to denote 
& singer whose vocal powers are exercised in divine 
service. 

Choiseul, (shwoi’zwél.) The surname of a noble French 
house, distinguished in history. Its best known mem- 
ber was Etienne François, Duc de C., born in 1719, who 
was successively ambassador at Rome aud Vienna, 
minister of foreign affairs, and minister of war and 
marine. In 1761, he concluded the celebrated * Family 
Compact” of the Bourbon sovereigns, and, three years 
later, caused the expulsion of the Jesuits from France. 
As minister of war and marine, he made his influence 
felt throughout Europe. After the death of his friend, 
Mme, de Pompadour, the Duc de C. treated her succes- 
sor, Mme. du Merry. with such contempt, that he was 
dismissed and retired into private life. D. 1785. 
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Choke’-damp. (Mining. The miners’ name fo; cas 
bonic acid gas, which is uently founa in mines 
wells, &c., and is irrespirable. 

€holedoch, (ko-lé‘dék.) [From Gr. cholé, bile, and 
doros that receives.] (Amat) The duct constituted 
by the junction of the cystic and hepatic ducts, which 
suffers the cystic and hepatic bile to pass into the duo 


denuin. 
Cholera, (Eól'e-rah.) [Gr., from cholZ, bile.) (Med.) The 

though, 
y of associating those two 


Sporadic C. is commonly called C. 
aside from the incongrult 
words, the one Latin and the other Greek, there is no 
good reason for appending the word morbus, which ex- 
presses no more than is implied in the name of any 
affection, viz., the existence of disease. Sporadic C. is 
not peculiar to any country, but is of more frequent 
occurrence in warm than cold climates, In cold and 
temperate latitudes it occurs very rarely except during 
the summer and autumnal months. Frequently an 
attack seems to be attributable to the indigestion of 
partou articles of food or drink. Uncooked vegeta- 
les, fruits, ices, Ac are often supposed to stand ín a 
cnusative relation to it; and in some cases, the affection 
is apparently due to indigestion alone, It is probable 
that, exclusive of these cases, the affection involves a 
special cause, the nature and source of which are un- 
known. It is characterized by an evacuation of bile, 
attended with anxiety, painful gripings, vomi 
spasms of the abdominal muscles, and those of the 
calves of the legs. The disease sometimes proceods 
with violence, and, if unchecked in its early stages, 
great depression of strength ensues, and it may quickly 
terminate in death. lt must not, however, be con- 
founded with the Asiatic or Spasmodic C. In Hindo- 
stan, Spasmodic C. has probably always existed as a 
Mie aoa a d mild disease; but there is no evidence 
to show that the Indian C. ever bore the epidemic 
character, or was entitled to rank with pestilential 
scourges of the worst description, till Aug., 1817, when 
it suddenly broke out with unprecedented malignity, 
attacking the natives first, and manifestin 
among the Europeans in the following mon The 
same year it commenced its march from and 
during the following 15 years it traversed nearly the 
whole of the known world. It prevailed in different 
arts of the American continent for the first time in 
832, and prevailed again in this country in 1834, '49, 
'51, 52, '06, and "67, and subsequent to the latter date 
but in a modified form. It is from the fæces of those 
attacked with cholera that dauger is to be feared for 
the spread of this disease, Much is expected from the 
researches of M. Pasteur, in counection with his 
theory of disease, and from the report of the Scientific 
Commission sent out to Egypt in 1883, under the au- 
ride of the French Govt. Themostremarkable featureof 
this disease is the suddenness of its attack. It begins 
with watery diarrhoea, or other generally slight indis- 
position, which is followed by vomiting or purging of 
a white or colorless fluid, violent cramps, an 
prostration, and a collapse, which occur at the same 
time with the vomiting and cramps, or shortly after 
them. Should the patient survive the last train of 
symptoms, a state of excitement and fever supervenes. 
This period of the disease, commonly called the stage of 
reaction, is not devoid of considerable danger, and fatal 
termination occurs in a pretty large proportion of tbe 
cases in which the stage of reaction takes place; and 


in the cases which recover, the powers of the system 
are generally impaired for a } period. It is now 
fairly well settled that cholera is due to 


bacceria, which are conveyed by water, and it has 
proved that by strict saritary regulations and measures 
of quarantine its spread from a centre of contagion can 
be prevented. The last outbreak in Europe was pre- 
vented froin spreading in England by sanitary regula- 
tions, and from enteriug America by quarantine. Ip 
Hamburg its ravages were wry severe. 
Cholesterine, ter-In.) [From Gr. cholé, bile, 
and stereos, solid.] (Chem.) A crystalline fatty sub- 
stance, frequently found in large deposits in the form 
of biliary calculi. It is & characteristic constituent 
of COM M is found also in some of the cereals, Form. 

* CuH 

| Cholet, or Chollet, (e,) a town of France, on the 
Maine, dep. Maine-et-Loire, 12 m. 8.8.E. of Beauprean. 
It is known for its manufactures of fine woollen and 
mixed cloths, called toiles de Choletoor Chollettes. Pop. 
14.028. 

Cholula, (cho-loo'lah,) a town of Mexico, state of La 
Puebla, 64 m. S. E. of the city of Mexico, At the time 
of tlie Spanish conquest, this wasa! and populous 
city. Among its numerous remains et antiquity is a 
vast leocali, or pyramid, whose base is nearly 
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est of the Egyptian pyramide, 
ft. in perpendicular height. Zop. 


Chond rodite, (kón/dro-dit) or Bavcits, (From Gr. 
chowirns, a grain.) (in.) A native ailicate of inagne- | 
sia, having part of fts oxygen replaced by fluorine, aud 
its magnesia by protoxide of iron. | 

Chondropteryg inns, (kóu-drop-te-rig'e«ins.) [From | 
Gr. chomiros, cartilage, and pieryx, a wing.) — (Ax. 
The name given by Cuvier to the latest group of fishes, | 


large as that of the 
though only abt. 1 
000, 


Pig. 174. — STURGEON, 
characterized by the cartilaginous nature of the inner | 


skeleton. It includes the orders Surtones (Fig. 174), 
Tatachiana, and Cyclostomes, 

Chondrus, (kndris) (Ho.) A small gen. of rose- 
300red Alqe, with a forked fan-shaped trond. C. criepus, 
the Oarragzeen or Irish moss, is usod in Ireland for feed- 
ing cattle and making jelly for invalids. 

Chonos Archipelago, (chó'nós) a groan of rocky 
islands situate off the W. coast of Patagonia: between 
41? and 45? 8. Lat., and bot. 74? and 75° W. Lon. 

Chopin, FREDERICK, (sh? peen) a distinguished Polish 
pia list. B. near Waraaw, 1810. Ha was very popular as 
a performer, and compo ed concertos, and à great num- 
ber of studies of real merit. D. in Paria, 1849. 

Chop-sticks, (c. are tho Chinesa substitutes 
for our knife and fork at meals. They are thin pieces 
of ivory. ebony, or bamboo. and are used with extraor- 
dinary dexterity in carrying food to the month, the 
smallest piecos being readily laid hold of and conveyed 
to the lips. 

Choragsus, (kortga) (Gr. choreqne, a charns-len. ler.] 
Among the ancient Gros, oue who at Athens insti- 
tuted or conducted a chorus, 

Choral, or Chorale, r.) (From chorte.] ( Mus.) 
A simple kind of ancred song or melody, of much the 
simo churacter as tho tunes to which paalms are ordi- 
naril y sung. 

Chord, ri.) (Gr. chard, the string of a lyre.] Ordi- 

naril y, ths string of a musical Inateumont,—( Mus) The 

combination of two or mors sounds heard at tho same 

time, and forming x concord or discord; as n third, 

fifth. and eighth of the fundamentul bass, or their in- 

versions, &c.—(Geom.) A right line drawn from one 
t of the arc of a circle to another. 

Oven. (ko-rz' 1h.) 18 85 Gr. c^nros, a dance.) (Ad.) 
A lis as which manifests itself ín convulsive motions 
of the limbs, face, heal and trunk, and very commonly 
called A. Vituss Dinge. It is most common in early 
tifa, from 10 or 12 till puberty. The early steges should 
he attentively watched, and groat care should be taken 
in the cure, lest relies of it ahould be retained thronzh 
life. The propor modb of treatinent is by tonics, nour- 
ishing aliment, and plenty of open-alr exercise. 

Choregraphy, (or rue.) (Qr. choreta, dancing, 
and graphen, to dspict.| Tho art of delineating dunc- 
iuz by means of signs, even as vocal musio is dellneated 
by notes. 

Chortnamd. (kÓredm,) Cuonraw'Bus, Cuortam’nic, 
[From tir. chorzi)s, a trochee, and dambos, an iambu-.] 
(An^. Pros.) A compound foot, consisting of a choreo 
or truchee,and an iambus. 

Chor lon. (b)'reon.) (Gr, rkin.] (Anal) The external 
membrane covering the fetus in utero, having a pelit- 
inous fluid betwixt it and the amnion. Exteriorly it is 
vascular and shaggy, but its inner surface is smooth. — 
(Hot). The exterior mombrano of the seed of plants. 

Chorley. (chli) a manufacturing town of England, 
en. Lancaster, 9 m. 8. of Preston. IV. 15,013. 

Chorography, (MW. rü nf.) [From Gr. chord, a 
district, and grapho, I write.) Tho art of delineating or 
describing soma particular province or country. It 
differs from gengrapay asa description ef a particalar 
country differs from that of the whole earth, and from 
trpozraphy aA the description of a country from that of 
& town or district. 

Choroid, (&5'rod) rom Gr. chorion, leather, and 
eden, appearance] (Anat.) The cont of the eye immo- 
diately under the ecleroticas also the inner membrane 
investing the brain, the pia mater, &c. 

Chorus, (ru) (Gr. choros.] In ancient dramatic 

try, one Of More persons presont on the stage dur- 
ing the representation, uttering an occasional com- 
mentary on the piece, preparing the andience for events 
that are to follow, or explaining circumstances that 
eannot be distinctly represented. In early times it gen- 
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erally consisted of quite a number of persons, whose 
leader waa called corypheus, In tragedy, the C was at 
first the sole performer; in moderu times it ís wholly 
discontinued on the stage. —( Mts.) Tho union of 
Ainvers or musicians for the joint performance of a 
mu{seal work. ( is also the name given to a musical 
composition for numerous voices, either with or with- 
out accompaniment, and intended to express the united 
feeiings of a multitude, 

Chose, (5407). [Fr., from L.. consa, a cause.] (Lote) A 
thing. or article of personal property ; aa, a chose in pos- 
gesxton, that is, a personal thing in possession, — Chose in 
action eiguifies personal effects whereof the owner hag 
not absolute legal poxscesion, but merely a right of ac- 
tion for recovery of the rame. 

Chosroes, (Ire. the nama ef two Persinn kings, 
of whom: ( (or Knochen)“ the Great,” f. Cat ades, a. D. 
531. Waging war aguinet the Remane, he was kuc- 
ceenively defeated ! Belisarius and Tiberius, D. 579.— 
C. II. s. his father, IIormidu g. ín 000. Carrying his arms 
iuto Africa, he conquered Carthage, but was defeated by 
the emperor Heraclius, and p. in prison, 627. 

€hounns, (%%% i.) (Hist) A popular nume given to 
the peasantiy of Lower Maine and Bretagne duiirg the 
civil war of La Vendée, France: — the name wis de- 
rived from chathuant, the ery of tho &crcech-owl, acopted 
by them asa &igual when muetering for their nightly 
rendezvous, See VENDÉE, 

Chons, (io' i4) or Choe’us. (Antiq.) Amorg the 
Greeks, à measure of liquids containing abt. 6 English 

ntfs; and corresponding to the Roman congina. 

Chowan, ((u, n.) in N. Carelina N. E. co., b. on Albe- 
merle Sound; area, Abt. 240 f . m. C. Edenton, 

Chowder, (chowdr.) [From EP. chode.)  (Cookry.) 
In the U. States, a dish of frh boiled with biscuits, 
eniona, &. — In Spain, n paste concocted of milk, eggs, 
sugar, and flonr:— usually called chode. 

Chreotechnies, (Aet E nike.) (Gr. chretos, useful, 
and (rchné, nrt.] The science of the useful arte, such as 
manufnetures, agriculture, conimerce, &c. 

Chrism, (Avicm.) [From Gr. chr, an urguent.]( Ecc.) 
In the Reman Catholic and Greek Chuichea, the oil 
used in the administration of baptiem, confirmation, 
ordination, and extreme unction, It is consecruted by 
the bishop, in Holy Week. with special ceremonies. 

Christ, (Arie) (Gr. chi he. anointed.) (Eccl. Hiet.) 
A world synonymous with the Hebrew MMesetah, used 
generally of those who were officially anointed, as 
kines, priests, and, ae seeme believe, prophets, and more 
apecifically of the Anointed One, who was to be the 
great King, und Priest. and Prophet of his people. Ile, 
according to prophecy, was to be specially anointed 
by the Holy Spirit (Peiah Xi. 1). This prophecy Jesus 
of Nazareth applied to himself (Luke iv. 21): ard the 
disciples recognized him as really anointed, not indeed 
by external act (unless we may suppose this in his 
baptism, Watt. iif. 16. 17), but with the Holy Ghost and 
with power (Acfe iv, 27, x. 28); &o that he waa the ex- 
pected (Lor Messiah, for whom there that looked for 
redemption in Tsrnel were anxiously waiting. — With 
us, | haa, through use, become a kind of surname or- 
dinarily attached to Jesus, Sce Jesus CNRIBT. 

Christ, (ORDTpS or.) 1. After the suppression of the 
order of Templars by Pepe Clement IV. in 1812, the 
knights were received into Portugal, and their order 
revived by King Dienyefue, with the sanction of Pope 
John XXII., 1317, under the title of “ The Order of ow: 
Lord Jesus Christ? They econ became very powerful, 
and are still very numercua, The king of Portugal is 
grond-maarter ot the order. — 2. A papal order of merit. 
formed asn branch of the Portuguese order of same 
name, by Pope John > XIL The members of its eingle 
class wear a etar, from which a decoration in the form 
of n cross is suspended, 

Christchurch. u town of England, co. Hants, in the 
New Forest, 90 m. NM. of Londen. Pep. 10,04, 

Christendom, (.rci£n-d2».) [From A.S. On. Chris- 
tian, and dom, jurisdiction.] The Christian world; that 
In to say, the negregate of the states and countries 
where Christianity prevails. 

Christian I., (Tr Van. (Dun. Christiern] King of 
Denmark and Norway, reigned 1448-1451. — C. TI. (the 
Cruel), a. his father, John, in 1513. The cruelties and 
oppresaive acts which he committed compelled his ab- 
dieation in favor of Gustavus Vaga, 1523. D in prison, 
1539. — C. IIl. Ss. his uncle, Frederick I., and p. 1569. — 
(IV. S. his father, Frederick II., 1558 ; p. 1648, — ( Y. 
a. Frederick III. in 1670, conducted an uneuccessful 
war ngainst Sweden, and p. 1699, — C. VI. &. his father, 
Frederick IV., 1730; p. 1746. — C. VIT. a. his father, 
Frederick V., in 1786. He waa a weak and profliguto 
prince, who was governed hy hia favorite Struensee. 
the reputed lover of his queen. Caroline Matilda, of 
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England, whose marriage with C. had never been con- 
sunimated. Owing tothe intrigues of the queen-mother, 
Juliana Maria, Caroline and Struensee were arrested 
on a charge of treason, the queen imprisoned. and the 
latter exccuted. D. of debauchery, 15058.— C. VIII. 
(of Schleswig-Molstein-Lauenburg) s. Frederick VI., 
1839, and p. 1848. — C. IX. (of Schleswig-Hulstein-Son- 
derburg-Glücksburg), p. 1818 s. Frederick VIII. in 1562. 
He is a wise, liberal, and popular monarch, whose 
eldest son is heir to the three Scandinavian thrones of 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway : his 2d con was elected 
king of Greece iu 1563, and his 2 elder daughters are 
the wives of the heirs to the English and Russian 
crowns respectively. 

Christian, in Nimis, aS. central co.; area, 675 g. m. 
C. Taylorsville.—In Kentucky, a 8. W. co., on the 
Tennesseean border; area, 700 sq. m C. Hopkins- 
ville.—In Missouri, & S. W. co.; area, abt. 500 sq. m. 
C. Ozark. 

Christiania, (krisXe-ah/ne-ah,) a seaport and C. of the 
kingdom of Norway, on the Agger, at the head of the 
Gulf of Christiania, 162 m. E . E. of Stockholm. CC is 
the seat of the Norwegian Dict and the residence of 
the Viceroy, is picturesquely situated, has a fine uni- 
versity, and many elegant public buildings. It carries 
on an extensive export and import trade. (was built 
by King Christian IV. of Denmark, in 1024. 1. 
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Christianity, (Kriste-dn’ete.) [Fr. Chrétient£; Gr. 
Christiantemoa, from Christos, the Anointed One.] The 
religion professed by the followers of Jesus Christ, to 
whom the term Christian was first applied in Antioch. 
(Acts xi. 26.) After the death and resurrection of the 
Saviour, 33, his 12 apostles preached the gospel to the 
Jews and Gentiles. St. Peter established cotumunitics 
of Christians at Jerusalem, Antioch, and other cities of 
Asia; he is said to have gone to Rome, of which city he is 
regarded as the first bishop. On his part, 8t. Paul made, 
chiefly among the heathen, 80 great a number of con- 
verts as to have received the title of Ape of the Gen- 
tiles. After having visited Asia Minor and Greece, he 
resorted to Rome, where he suffered martyrdom under 
Nero, 67. Other apostles spread the doctrines of Cover 
the several provs. of the Roman empire. The progress 
of the new faith raised against it the hatred ot the pa- 
gans, and the Christians had, accordingly, to sufler 
numberless persecutions. Ten of the latter are re- 
corded: under Nero, 62-68; Domitian, 95; Trajan, 
106; Marcus Auradius, 166-177 ; Septimus Severus, 199- 
204; Maximin, 232-238 ; Decius, 250-2502; Valerian, 253- 
26); Aurelian, 275; Diocletian, 303-313. The reign of 
the lust of these persecutors has been called the Era of 
Martyrs. Sophists and impostors (Simon the Magician, 
Apollonius of Tyana, Menander, &c.) pretended to 
equal the miracles of the new religion. Numerous 
heretics (the Guostics in the 2d century, Manes and 
the Sabellians in the 3d cent., Arrius, Donutus, Pelagius, 
Nestor, Eutyches, and Maro from the 4th to the 6th 
cent.) endeavored to corrupt the purity of the apos- 
tolic faith, But (triumphed over all its enemies by 
the constancy of its martyra, and by the eloquence of 
its apologists, and of the fathers of the church, such as 
Lactantius, Tertullian, Gregory of Nazianzus, Basil, 
John Chrysostom, Athanasius, Ambrose, Jerome, Au- 
gustine, &c. Lastly. the emperor Constantine, by the 
celebrated Edict of Milan, 313, made the Christian reli- 
gion the religiou of the empire, and the Catholic faith 
was solemnly formulated in the Symbol of the Council 
of Nwene, 325. From that time forward C. had three 
great works to accomplish: to convert the barbarians ; 
to fight against heresy; and to spread the light of civ- 
ilization. The Goths, the Burgundians, the Suevians, 
the Vandals, the Visigoths, the Lombards, became, in 
turn, Christianized after the end of the 4th cent., but 
they embraced Arianism. The Franks were converted 
under Clovia, 46; the Irish and the Anglo-Saxons, at 
the end of the tth cent.; the Germans in the &th cent.; 
while the northern peoples — Danes, Swedes, Poles, 
Russians, as well as the Hungariaus and Bulgarians — 
adopted the faith from the 9th to the loth cent. C. 
gained less ground in Asia; it prevailed in Armenia, 
where it atill subsists; but it was almost extinguished 
in Persia by persecution, and the victories of the Mos- 
Jems dispossessed it, in the 7th cent, from the greater 
part of Asiatic and African countries. Besides, the 
Church had become torn in the 9th cent. by the schigm 
of Photius, who, 558, eeparnted the Greek Church froni 
the Latin. The principal heresies that C. had to over- 
come in the Middle Ages were, besides Arianism, those 
of the Iconoclasta, who agitated the empire of the East 
during the &th and 9th cent.; of the Vaudois and Albi- 

nses in France, in the 12th cent.; of the English Re- 

rmers, and of Jerome of Prague, and John Huss, in 
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the 15th cent.; besides, intestinal divisions, known 
under the name of the Western Schism, or Great Schism, 
troubled the peace of the church during 71 years, 1378 
1449, by opposing pope against pepe. It was, neverthe- 
less, during the Middle Ayes, that the ecclesiastical 
authority attained the height of its influence; the rpir- 
itual power sustained in that epoch long struggles 
against the temporal power, and, for a time, held the 
upper hand. But soon abuses crept in which the 
Council of Constance, 1414, aud that of Basle, 1431, 
Were unsuccessful in removing. Finally, celebrated 
monastic orders — as those of the Benedictines. in the 
6th cent.; Bernardines, 1095; Trappists, 1140; Carmel- 
ites, 1205; Franciscans (or Cordeliers), 1205; Pomini- 
caus (or Jacobins), 1215; Celestines, 1244; Augustines, 
1256, &c. — exercised & powerful influence upon civiliza- 
tion by forming missions for the conversion of pagans 
and infidels, broke new ground for the dissemination 
of that religious knowledge of which they were the 
depositaries. Other orders, such as the Hospitullers, 
1100; Templars, 1118; Teutonic Knights, in Syria; the 
Knights of Alcantara, Calatrava, Santiago, Christ, and 
Avis, in Spain and Portugal, were established for 
waging war against the Infidela. In modern times, the 
discovery of America has spread over a new world the 
empire of C, and the zeal of its missionaries brought to 
many heathen tribes the light of the Christian taith. 
But in the 16th cent., Catholicism saw the rise of won- 
derful heresies. Luther gave the signal in 1517; he 
preached of à referm which caused the secession from 
the Church of Rome of several Christian natione ; Zwin- 
glius, in 1519, and Calvin, in 1526, became chiefs of recta 
whose teneta spread rapidly, and which, notwithstand- 
ing the measures of reformation ordered by the Council 
of Trent, 1563, completed the separation of Protes- 
tantism from Reman Catholicism, Since the times of 
those great reformers, the sects they founded have mul- 
tiphed so greatly as to be almost beyond numeration. 
The Catholic powers, after having for a long period 
sought to overthrow the so-called hercsies, Loth by 
persuasion and force (ree ALBIGENS!s, BARTHOLOMEW, 
ST., (Massackr oF), Inquisition, &c.) have at last 
granted in succession, in our own tintes, to the workhip- 
pers of the several Protestant eects, peaceful existence, 
and a more or less extended tuleration of their religious 
faith. — The principal Christian sects are referred to, 
each under its own proper nume in this work. 

(Eccl. Hist.) 
A religious denomination in the U. States and Canada, 
formed by secessions ín the years 1703, 1500, and 1861, 
from the Methodist, Baptist, and Presbyterian churches 
respectively. Their form of govt. is congregational; 
they take the Bible as their sole rule of faith nnd prac- 
tice; profess baptiem by immersion, and fellow evan- 
gelical doctrines generally. They possess several schools 
and sectarian publications, and have, besides, two col- 
leges, viz., Graham Coll., in N. Carolina, and Christian 
Union Coll., at Merom, Ind. 


Christiansand, (kristein-sind)) a fortified seaport 


of Norway, at the head of a deep fiord of the Skeyer- 
rack, 160 m. S. W. of Christiania, with a cafe and well- 
sheltered harbor. Shipbuilding is extensively carried 
on. C. was built in lod], by king Christian IV. of Den- 
mark. Pep. 10,876. 


Christianstad, (krisledn-stahd,)(“Christian’s Town,“) 


a town of Sweden, C. of a district of same name, 57 m. 
from Carlscrona, Pep. 6,599. 


Christiansted, (-«éd,) a fortified seaport of the W. 


Indies, C. of the Danirh island of St. Croix, on its S. E. 
side, It is the residence of the viceroy of the Danish 
West Indian possessions. Jep. 6,700, 


i Christina, (iri:di'nah,) queen of Sweden, B. 1626, 


me —— — — —— MÀ MÓ— a —— 


8. her father, Gustavus Adolphus, in 1632, under tlie 
guardianship of the chiet ministers of state, She early 
exhibited great aptitude for literary studies, but also 
an inclination to masculine manners and pursuits, 
After attaining her majority, in 1644, C. at once took 
the govt. of the kingdom into her own hands, and ad- 
ministered it with a vigor and intelligence which com- 
manded universal respect. She forced the Panes to con- 
clude the treaty of Brömsebro, 1645, by which Sweden ob- 
tained a large accession of territory. Having at length 
determined to renounce the Protestant faith, C. abdi- 
cated the throne in 1654, in favor of ber cousin, Prince 
Carl Gustav of Pfalz-Zweibrücken, and repaired to Brus 
bels. where she embraced the Roman Catholic religion 
She afterwards took up her residence in Rome and Paris, 
where, in 1656, she brought upon herself universal 
odiuni by the assassination of her master of the horse, 
Monaldeschi, whom she suspected of having violated 
her confidence. She reclaimed the Swedish throne upon 


the death of her successor in 1660, but her change of 
falth proved ap inexorable bar to her designs, and she 
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b. at Rome in 1489. C. was one of the most accom- 
plished women of her time; a remarkable linguist, and 
the friend and correspondent of Gassendi, Descartes, 
Salmasiua, und others of the must famous literati of 
that age. 

Christina. MRI, (Arts-té’nah,) daughter of Francis I 
of the Two Sicthes. m., in 1829, king Ferdinand VIT. of 
Spain, by whom she became mother of the ex-queen, 
Ixibeila II. After her husband's death she became re- 
gent of the kingdom during ber daughters minority, 
governed with great arbitrariness, and in 1554 was 
exiled from the country. She had previously contracted 
a second marriage with ber paramour, Munoz, a private 
soldier, by whom she bas been the mother of several 
Children. D. 1*;8. Seo CALISTs, p. 146, 

Christi nos, (kris-^cnóz) (Span, Hist.) See CARLISTS. 

Christus, (iris mda) [From (Xrist and mass.) 
Cheon.) The festival of the birth of Christ, annually 
commemorated on the 25th Dec., which is called Crist- 
to usb «y. 

[hrist'mnas Island, in the Pacific Ocean: Lat. 6° 
at its N. extremity, Lon. 1579 gu’ W. Discovered by 
Capt. Cook in 1777. 

Christinas Sound, an inlet of the sea at the 8. 
point of 8. America, 120 m. N. W. of Cape Horn, discov- 
ered by Capt. Cook in 1774. 

Christophe, H: XEI, (kréz-t56/',) an African necro, k. In 
Grenade W. Indies, who, after his manumission, head- 
eda servile insurrection which broke out in San Do- 
ningo, 1501, under Toussaint POuverture and Desta- 
Enes, against the French rule. He eventually succeeded, 
in 1510, in becoming master of part of the island. and 
taking the title of king of Hayti. His so-called rein 
was prodtictive of 80 many acts of barbarous oppression 
as to occasion the successtul revolt of lis sulyects., D. 
by suicide in 1520. 

Christopher I.. (Airigt-fír) king of Denmark, 
elected 192; p. 1250. — €. II., «on of Eric VII, k. 1276. 
B. his brother Eric VIII., 1319; p. 12:3. — ( III. (ot 
Bavaria; became in 1440, 14il, and 1442, successively 
king ot Deumark, Norway, and Sweden. Ile was an 
able riotarch, und did much for the prosperity of tlie 
countries under his rule. Ho made Copenhagen his 
C., and raised it to a high degree of commercial im- 
wrtance, D. 1443. 

Christopher, (St..) a Christian martyr, native of 
either Syria or Palestine, und who is said to have suf- 
fered death by decapitation by order of the Roman 
emperor Decius. Mis festival is celebrated in the Ro- 
man Catholic Church on the 25th of July. 

Christ^s-thorn.i-/hora.) (Bet.) Sece PALIURUS. 

C€hromnte, (root) (See CtirowiUM.] (Chem) A 
combination of chiomic acid with a base. Thie most 
important are: Clos Lead, found native in translucent 
reddish-yellow crystals, known under the name of red 
lend ore, Artificially prepared it is a yellow, insoluble 
powder, which varies iu shade according to the mode of 
preparation, and is much us dasa pigment under the 
name of Chrome yellow, Form. IO. COB of potuesiuin, 
The neutral or yellow kind forms six-sided pyramids ofa 
pale lemon-yellow color, soluble in twice ita Weight of 
cold water, and much more so in hot water, form, 
RO.CrOg. The acid kind, as Ti- of Potash or Red C or 
A'otash, crystallizes in rich red prisms, and dissolves in 
ten times its weight of cold water, and in less of het. 
It is a powerful oxidizing agent, and as largely em- 
ployed iu dyeing and calico printing, and in the prep- 
uation of colored pigments, Aura. KO CTO. 

Chromatic, (kroit'ik) 1 Gr. chréma, color. 
(Mus.) Indicating that which procceds by several con- 
secutive semitones, 

Chromatics. (Opt) That branch of the science 
which relates to color. Bee Coton, LIGHT, SrEciRUX, &c. 

Chreme [ron-ore. (Jin) Bee CHROMIUM. 

Chro’mic Acid. (Ch m.) Ree CHREMIUM. 

Chromium, (Ar?'ne-ím.) (Gr. chromo ;—ero called 
because ita compounds are remarkable for their numer- 
ous and brilliant colors.) (Chem) A metallic element 
discovered by Vauquelin in 1797. It is almost unknown 
in the metallic state. Its most abundant native com- 
pound is chrome iren-ore, a combination of oxides of iron 
and chromivm, found in the U. States, in Sweden, and 
in Russia, The ut. weight of C. is 262; its eymbol Cr. 
It forms several oxides: the profuride (CrO) tlie : 
oxide (CrOgy Chromic acid (Crogi and the perehromic 
acid (C ra07). Chromic acid, the most important of these, 
forms tine crimson needles, which are deliquescent. It 
forms salta with bases. Seu CHROMATES. 

Chromo-lithog raphy. Sco LITHOGRAPHY, 

Chromo-photog’raphy. Sco ProTCGRAPHY. 

Chronie, Chronical, (Kron ix.) (S r. chronikos, ro- 
lating to time.] (ed.) A term applied to inveterate 
Mpennes, or those of long duration, as distingulslled tru 
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those which make more rapid progress, and are term. 
acute, 

Chronicle, (hrén’e-ki.) [Fr. chronique) (Lit.) An 
historical relation of circumstances or events rendered 
in chronological form, as seen in the works of the his- 
toriause! the Middle Aves, —(Senript.) The name of two 
books of the Old Testament. They were culled The 
Words of Days, i.e., Diaries or Journals. The Septum 
giut translators deneminated them Duraleipomena, 
Things Omitted: and from Jerome we have derived the 
name Chronicles.“ They are un abridgment of the 
Whole of the sacred history, more especially tracing the 
Hebrew nation from its origin and detailing the princi- 
pal events of the reigns of David and Solomon, aud of 
the succeeding kings of Judah down to the return frorn 
Babylon, 

Chronogram, (/:r6n’o-grdm_) [From Gr. chronoa, time. 
and gramma, à. writiug.] An inscription in which & 
certain date or epoch is expressed Ly some of the letters. 
They are semetimes in a larger character, Thus, ina 
medal of Gustavus Adolphus, “Christ Va DVX, ergo 
trIVMplVs," ^ Christ was our leader, hence our suce 
cess "——* MDXVV VII" indicates the year MDXXVII. 

Chronology, (^ro»2o/'c-.) [From Gr. chronos, time, 
and logos, discourse.) The science which determines 
the dates of events and the civil distinctions of time. 
The divisions of time ave either nutural or artificial; 
the nalural are the year, month, week, day, and hour 
deduced from the motions of the beavenly bodies und 
suited to the purposes of ordinary lite; the artificial are 
the various erat, Commencing with arbitrary epochs, oi 
Important events, 

Chronometer, (kromóm'e4ür.) [From Gr. chronos, 
time, and metron, measure.) A watch of a peculiar con: 
struction, or any instrument that measures time with 
great exactness. Care at present much employed by 
nnvientors in determining the longitude at sea. Marine 
C. generaily beat half seconds, aud are bung in gimn 
bais, in boxes about 6 or 5 inches square, The pocket 
C. does not cider iu appearance from the ordinary 
Watch, excepting that itis generally a little longer. G 
diiler from watches chiefly in the principle of their es- 
capement, Which is so constructed that the balance i$ 
entirely free. from the wheels during the greater part 
of its Vibration, und is Compenrated for changer of tem- 
perature: also, the balunce-spring, unlike that of a 
watch, is a spiral, whose coils are all of the sume size, 
and not in the same plane,—(Mus.) An instrument for 
measuring the tine eb a musical movement. 

Chrysalis, (Aris A-.) [Gr. ie, from chrysos, 
gold., (Z..) A name strictly belonging to those pupie 
of butterflies which are adorned with golden spots, but 
extended tothe pupa of lepidopterous insects generally, 
The €. is inclosed in a somawhet herny membranous 
case : sometimes very angular, sometimes pearly round; 
generally pointed at the abdominal cud, sometimes at 
both ends; and before tho caterpillar undergoes. its 
transformation into this state, it often sping for itself a 
silken cecoon, With Which earth and other foreign «ube 
Blances are seretimes mixed, so ab to increase its size, 
and within which the chrysalis is concealed. C. are 
often suspended by cords, and penerally remain nearly 
at rest; some have the power of burying themeelves in 
the earth: others are Lound by a Single silken thread 
Which passes round their middle (Fig. 149): sume twirl 
themselves round when touched, or when the stalk or 
leat to which they are suspended is touched; and in 
general, they give sigus of lite, when disturbed, by vio- 
lent contortions of the abdominal part. 

Chrysaniline, (krisdalelcci,) or ANIUNE YELLCW. 
(Chem.) An amorphous yellow substance, readily sol 
uble in alcohol, and forming s rich orange sclutien. 
which dyes silk and wool o? a splendid golden-yellow 
color, 

Chrysels. (ri'ses-Te) (Mut) The daughter of Chryses, 
priest of Apollo, allotted to Agamemnon, but restored 
to her father when Apollo devustuted the cup with his 
tilver arrows, 

Chrysididae, (Ari-std’ede,) (Z..) The Chrysis fam., 
comprising bymenoptcrous insects which are cblong 
and compact, the abdomen sessile, and with only 3 orb 
rings Visible; the remaining ones being drawn within, 
forming a long and large ovipositor, Which can be 
thrust out like the joints of a telescope. The richness 
of the colors of these inscets vies with that of the hume 
ming-birds, and they are often called Golden Warps 
They lay their eggs in the nests of other hymenoptera, 
that theiryoung may feed upon the lurv of those upon 
whom they bave intruded. 

Chrysippus, (Are-sip'piis,) one of the Stole school of 

hilosophers; B. 280, D. 207 B. c. 

Chrysobalamncese, (-bd-ah-nd'se-e) (Bot) An Q 

of plants, ali. Koala. They are all trees or shruki, 
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closely allied to Rosace, or more generally considered 
as a tribe of that order taken in its most extended 
sense. The typical gen. Chry us contains the 
Oocoa-plum, C. /caco. Its fruits are about the size of a 
lum, and vary much in color, being either white, yel- 
ow, red, or purple. The pulp is sweet, a little austere, 
and not disagreeable. In the West Indies the fruit 
repared with sugar, forms a favorite conserve, aud 
arge quantities are annually exported from Cuba, 

Chrysanthemum, (From Gr. chrysos, gold, and 
anthemom, a flower.) 
(Bot.) A gen. of herba- 
ceous or slightly shrubby 
plants, O. Asteracer, dis- 
tinguished by their hemi- 
spherical involucre pts | 
composed of inibricat 
scales which are meme 
branous at the edges, and 
large naked receptacles, 
The Ox-eye Daisy, € 
leucanthemum (Fig. 175), 
is à common weed in hay- 
fields, where its flowers, 
which are white with a 
yellow disk, are conspic- 
uous, The Corn Marigold, 
C. segetum, has large gold- 
en -yellow flowers. It 
is a handsome but mis- 
chievous weed in corn- 
fields. The species, how- 
ever, which holds sohigh 
a rank, and with reason, 
among florists’ flowers is 
C. sinense, a plant which 
has been long familiar to 
us from its frequent appearance in Chinese drawings, 
but has of late years been improved to such an extent 
as to be prized for its intrinsic beauty, and not simply 
from its valuable property of blooming in November 
and December. This plant, popularly known as the 
C.. is more generally referred by botanists to the gen. 
Pyret/irum, as 1*. sinense. 

Chrysobery |, kriso-bZr-ril.) [Gr. chrysos, gold, and 
beryling, a beryl.) (Min.) A yellowish gem, generally 
found in small round pieces, or crystallized in eight- 
sided prisms. It is used in jewelry, and is next to the 
sapphire in hardness. Its chief constituents are 
aluminaand glucina. It is found in Brazil and in sev- 
eral parts of the United States. 

Chrysocolla, (kris-o-kil'lah.) (Min.) A hydrated 
cupreous silicate, possessing a verdigris or emerald- 
green color. 

Chrysolite, (kris’o-lit.) [Gr. chrysos, and lithos, a 
stone.) (Min.) A mineral of a greenish hue, often 
transparent, and supposed to have been the topaz of 
the ancients. It is sometimes granular, and at other 
times occurs in small crystals of a greenish- or golden- 
yellow color. It is composed of magnesia, silica, and 
oxide of iron; is found in Upper Egypt, and is some- 
times employed in jewelry. Olioine is considered a 
paier and more transparent variety of it. 

Chrysomelide. (kris-o-m?l'e-de.) (Zoil.) The Chrys- 
omela fam. of insects, embracing beetles which have an 
hemispherical or ovate form, small and sunken head, 
and antenne inserted wide apart. They are blue, 
green, or golden. The Black-Flea or Turnip-Flea, 
Haltica nemorum, one-eighth of an inch long, feeds on 
turnips, rudishes, &c., and destroys the young plants as 
«oon as they appear above ground, 

Chrysophyllum, (Xre-sófgi-Hüm.) (Bot.) A gen. of 
plants, O. Supotacex, consisting of trees with a milky 
juice and aiternate leaves. In the West Indies the 
fruit of C. cainito is esteemed a delicacy under the name 
of the Star-apple, inasmuch aa it is of the size of a large 
apple, while the interior, when cut across, reveals ten 
cells, and as many seeds disposed regularly around the 
centre. 

Chrysoprase, (kris'o-práz.) Gr. chrysos, and prason, 
a leek.] (Min.) An amorphous var. of quartz (chal- 
cedony), colored light or apple-green by oxide of 
nickel. It is supposed to be the so-called chrysoberyl of 
the ancients, and is much used in jewelry. 
in Vermont. 

Chrysopsis, (kre-p’sts.) (Bot) A gen. of annual 
or perennial N. American plants, O. Asterace#, charac- | 
terized by having the pappus of the ray and dise florets 
similar and double, the exterior short and scale-like, 
the inner copious and capillary. 

Chrysostom, (Xkre-só«tóm,) (Sr. Jonw.) [From Gr. 
chrysostomos, golden-mouthed, so called from his unri- 
valled eloquence.] The most eloquent of the Fathers of 
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the Greek Church, B. at Antioch, 347 A. D. He aban 
doned the study of the law for the teaching of Christias 
doctrine, and dwelt for 6 years in a state of rigorous se- 
clusion amid the mountains. Ordained deacon in 381, 
and presbyter five years later, C. attained great renown 
by his preaching, particularly against iconoclasm. In 
898, he was consecrated bishop of Constantinople, upon 
which he introduced such rigorous reforms within the 
church as to eventually cause a powerful opposition te 
be organized against him. Refusing to appear before a 
synod in 403, there to answer certain charges alleged 
against him, he was banished the state, and D. at 
Pityus, or Pontus, on the Euxine, in 407. The most 
valuable of his theological writings are the homilies on 
the New Testament and on the Pealnia, which have 
been reproduced in the Oxford Library of the Fathers. 
In the Roman Catholic Church, his festival is commem- 
orated on the 27th of January. 

Chrysoty pe, (kris'o-tip.) [From Gr. chrysos, and typos, 
delineation.] (PAotog.) A photographic process by 
which pictures are taken on paper saturated with 
neutral solution of chloride of gold. 

Chuapa, (choo-ah'pah,) a river of Chili, which rises on 
the W. slope of the Andes, forms the 8. boundary of 
the p. of Coquimbo, and enters the Pacific after a course 
of 125 m. 

Chub. (Zo) See CYPRINIDÆ. 

Chub’-sucker. (Zl.) See CATOSTOMI. 

Chack-will’s Wid'ow. (Zo) See GOAT-BUCKER. 

Chucuito, or Chucuyto, (choo-kwé'to,) a town of 
Bolivia, C. of p. of same name, dept. Puno, on the W. 
bank of Lake Titicaca, 85 m. E. of Arequipa. Pop. 
6,000. 

Chuen-pee, (shoo-cin-p?,) a fortified seaport of China, 
on an island, 25 m. S.E. of Canton. It was taken by 
the British in 1841. 

€humbul. (chiim-il.) [Supposed Sambüs of Arrian.] 
A river of Hindostan, rising in Malwah, and fallin 
into the Jumna, 25 m. below Etawah, after a course o 
abt. 500 m. N.E. 

Chunargur., (chwndr-gir’,) a fortified city of Hindo- 
stan, Brit. pres. of Bengal, on the Ganges, 17 m. S. W. 
of Benares. Pop. abt. 12,000. 

Chand, (chünd,) a celebrated Rajpoot poet of the Hin- 
doos, who flourished in the 12th cent. His principal 
poem (still popular) is a sort of heroic epic on contem- 
»orary subjects, said to consist of 100,000 verses. 

€huprah. (ch&p'ra^,) a town of Hindostan, p. Bahar, 
on the Ganges, 33 m. W. by N. of Patna. Pop. abt. 
40,000. 

Chuquisaca, (choo-kwé'sdh-kdh.) [Former name 
Cnoncas, or La PLATA.] A city, C. of the republic of 
Bolivia, on tbe N. bank of the I" 55 m. E.N.E. 
of Potosi; Lat. 19° 29' B., Lon. 66? 40’ W. It ia a hand- 
some and pleasant place, founded in 1539. Estim. pop. 
10,000. 

Church, (chiirch.) [Ger. kirche, from Gr. Kyrtos, the 
Lord; — deriv. doubtful.) (H.) In religious affairs, 
a word which is used in several senses, It means:— 
1. The collective body of persons professing one and 
the same religious faith ; or that religion itself; thus, 
we say, the Church of Christ. 2. Any particular con- 
gregation of Christians associating together; as, the 
Church of Antioch. 3. A particular Christian sect or 
denomination ; as, the Greek Church, or the Anglican 
Church. 4. The body politic of ecclesiastics, as distin- 
guished from the laity. 5. The building in which a con- 
gregation of Christians assemble:—classified thus: 
pontifical, as St. Peter's at Rome, where the Pope some- 
times officiates ; patriarchal, where the C. govt. is vested 
in a patriarch (as in the Greek C); metropolitan, as dis- 
tinguishing the see of an archbishop; cathedral, over 
which a bishop presides ; collegiate, as attached to a col- 
lege or university; parochial, when belonging to a par- 
ish ; and conventual, when serving the religious ceremo- 
nies of a convent, &c. 

Church. FREDERIO Epwin, an American artist, B. in 
Hartford, Conn., 1826, has earned high reputation as a 
delineator of the scenery of America, North and South. 
Perhaps his finest work is the view of Niagara Falls, 
irenonnced by critics, both in this country and Eng- 
fend, the best representation of the cataract ever made. 

Church. (FATHERS or THE,) or CHRISTIAN FATHERS. 
(Eccl. Hist.) A term appina to those early authore 
who have preserved in their writings the traditions of 
the Christian Church. No author who wrote later 
than the 12th cent. is dignified with the title of father. 
The primitive fathers are nsually considered to be the 
following, the most eminent of whom will be found 
each under his proper name in this work: Clemens 
Romanus, bishop of Rome; Ignatius, bishop of Antioch ; 
Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna; Justin Martyr; Theophi- 
lus, bishop of Antioch ; Irenæus; Clement of Alexam- 
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UN b of : Origen of Alex- 
an s ry, bishop of N ; Dionysius, 
bishop of xandria; and Tertullian. In the 4th 


century, after Christianity had been embraced by the 
emperor, the following are enumerated as the fathers 
of the Greek or Eastern Church: Eusebius of Cæsarea ; 
Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria; Basilius (St. Basil) 
the Great, b of Cæsarea; Gregorius Nazianzenus ; 
atg bishop of Nyssa; Cyril, bishop of Jerusa- 
lem; St. John Chrysostom, patriarch of Constantinople ; 
Epiphanius, bishop of Salamis; Cyril, bishop of Alex- 
andria; and Ephraim the Syrian. The fathers of the 
Latin or Western Church were Lactantius; Hilary, 
bishop of Poitiers; Ambrose, archbishop of Milan; 
St. Jerome (Hieronymus); and Augustino, bishop of 


Hippo. 
Churchill, CHARLES, (chiirch’il,) an English satirical 
poet, B. 1731. As author of the Rosciad, and of the 
of Famine, he exercised no small influence 
over the political world of his time. D. 1764. 
Church'ill, Joux. See MARLBOROUGH (DUKE OF). 
Churchill, in Nevada, a W. central co., possessing 
uctive silver mines; area, abt. 8,000 sq. m. 
urch of God. (Ecel. Hist.) A Christian sect 
which originated in 1830, being an offshoot from the 
German Reformed Church. It maintains evangelical 
doctrines, with baptism by immersion only, consequent 
upon faith; feet-washing; evening-service of the Eu- 
charist; revivalism, and teetotalism. Its govt. is con- 
gregational, with a supervisory Church Council, com- 
of preachers in charge, elders, and deacons. The 
sect is found principally in Pennsylvania, some of the 
W. States, and Texas; and it hasa college at Centralia, 
Kansas. In 18607, it numbered 11 elderships, 400 
churches, 350 ministers, and 25,000 lay members. 

Churu busco, (choo-roo-boos' ko.) a vill. of the Mexican 
republic, abt. 6 m. 8. of the city of Mexico, On Aug. 
20, 1847, here and at Contreras, a place 7 m. distant, the 
Mexican army under Gen. Santa Anna was badly 
defeated by the American forces under Gen. Scott, and 
sustained a loss of 5,700 men hors-de-combat, nearly 
4,000 prisoners, 59 guus, besides great quantities of 
n» ons of war. Tho Americans lost 1,053 men, all 
told. 

Chyle, (kil) [Or. chylos] (Physiol) A white or milky 
fluid in the stomach, consisting of the concentrated 
essence of the chyme or the finer and more nutritious 
parts of the food, which is received into the lacteal ves- 
sels, assimilated into blood, and gradually converted 
into the different substances which constitute the ani- 
mal body. It is composed, like the blood, of a fluid 
called liquor chyli, and of chyle globules or corpuscles, 


whose average size is abt. 1 h ofan inch. See Di- 
GESTION. 
C€hylifnetion, (Xi-Le-fAV shiin.) [From Gr. chylos, chyle, 


and Lat. facio, I make.) ( Physiol.) The digestive process 


by which the aliment is converted into cliyle. See Di- 
GESTION, 
Chyme, (kim.) [Gr. chymos, juice] (Physiol) An 


important thick and grayish-white fluid of the human 

y, resulting from the action of the stomach upon 
the food conveyed to it before its conversion into chyle. 
See DIGESTION. A 

Chymification, (kim-if-c-kda’shun.) (Physiol) The 
name given to stomachal digestion or formation of 
chyme. See Digestion. 

Cialdini, Exnico, (c, de,) an Italian general, n. 
1811. He served in the campaign of 1348 against the 
Austrians, and fought by the side of Charles Albert at 
Novara in 1849. As general of division, he distin- 
guished himself during the Crimean war; gained an 
advantage against the Austrians at Palestro, June, 
1859; defeated the papal troops under Lamoriciére at 
Castel fidardo, 1860 ; pear Gatta and took Mossina, 
1861; and commanded one of the armies operating 

nst the Austrians in 1866. 

Cibber, Cottey, (sib/bür,) an English dramatist, B. 1671. 
Of his many well-known plays, one, The Careless Hus- 
— holds possession of the stage. His Apology 

w Life, a curious and celebrated work, has been 
ntly ublished. D. 1757. 

Ciborium, (s¢-)0're-tim.) [L.] (Eel) In the Roman 
Catholic Church, a sacred vessel in which the conse- 
crated hosts are kept in the tabernacle. 

Cicadariz, (sik-ah-da're+.) ( Zoiil.) The Cicada or Har- 
vest-fly fam., comprising homopterous insects, allied to 
the grasshoppers and locusts. The males are provided 
with an apparatus by which they are enabled to pro- 
duce an exceedingly loud and shrill buzzing sound. It 
consists of a pair of kettle-drums, one in each side of 

abdomen, formed of convex pieces of parchment 
finely plaited, and played by means of muscular fibres 
fastened to the inside. By the rapid contraction and 
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relaxation of these fibres, the drum-heads are alternately 
tightened and loosened, and thus the sounds are pro- 
duced; while other cavities in the body, separa by 
thin, transparent, and brilliant membranes, assist 

reatly in increasing the intensity of the sounds. The 
Cicadae feed on the futon of shrubs and trees, having a 
peculiar apparatus for piercing the bark. The Greeks 
were charmed with the singing of the C, and often kept 
them in cages, that they might enjoy their music. They 
ate both the pupæ and the perfect insect. A remarka- 
ble longevity is assigned to the C, and an American 
species has obtained the name of C. seplendecim, the 
Seventeen-year Cicada, on account of its life being pro- 
tracted to the period of 17 years, This insect, in the 
perfect state, is abt. one inch long, and of a black color. 
with transparent wings 
and wing-covers. In the 
U. States, they make their 
appearance in forests of 
oak about the middle of 
June, and are sometimes 
congregated in such im- 
mense numbers, as to 
bend and even break 
down the limbs of the 
trees by their weight, and 
the woods resound with 
the din of their discordant 
drums from morn to eve. 
The Dog-day Harvest-fly, 
C. canicularis, makes its 
appearance with the be- 
ginning of the dog - days, 
whence its name. When 
the time of their trans- 
formation is come, the , 
by repeated — exertions, 
make a longitudinal rent 
in the skin of the back of 
their pupa, and through 
this the included cicada pushes its head and body (Fig. 
176), and withdraws its wings and limbs from Hefe 
separate cases, and, crawling to a little distance, it 
leaves its empty pupa skin, apparently entire, still 
fastened to the tree. 

Cicatrice, (stk’a-tris.) [L. cicatrir.] (Surg.) A scar, 
or seamy elevation on the skin, caused by callous flesh, - 
and remaining there after a wound or ulcer has healed. 

Cientricle, (sik’a-trik-l.) [L. cicatricula, a little scar.) 
(Nut. Hist.) A small whitish speck in the yolk of an 
egg, supposed to be the germinating point or first rndi- 
ment of the chick. Whatever way the egg is turned, 
the part of the yolk containing it is always uppermost. 

Cicely, Ge.) (Hot.) See OSMARRHIZA, 

Cicer, (si’sir.) (Bot) A gen. of annual or perennial 
lants, O. A , clothed with glandular hairs, and 
aving pinnate leaves. C. arietinum is the ** chick-pea,” 

or Egyptian pea of the English, the ** cece" of the Ital- 
ians, the ** Garbanzos " of the Spaniards, the“ Pois chi- 
che” of the French, and the “Gram” of India. It is 
extensively cultivated in the 8. of Europe and in India, 
where the seeds are greatly used as an article of food by 
the natives. In France they are used in soups, 

Cicero, Marcus TULLIUS, (sis'ür-o,) an illustrions phi- 
losopher and statesman, and the greatest orator of Rome, 
B. at Arpinum, 106 n. c. Ile received the best education 
which his father could procure for him at Rome, and 
when quite a youth, served in the Marsian war. When 
Sulla was in power, he visited and studied at Athens 
and Rhodes, returning to Rome in 77 B.c. He was 
quiestor in Sicily in 75 n. c., and had already by his elo- 
quence acquired a high position in the state. After, in 
63 B. c., when he was consul with Antonius, he detected 
and suppressed the conspiracy of Catiline, for which he 
received almost extravagant gratitude. His enemies, 
nud in particular Clodius, now exerted their utmost 
power for his overthrow, and in 58 n. c., finding it im- 
possible to resist or escape their malice, he went as an 
exile into Greece; whence he was recalled in the fol- 
lowing year. Six years afterwards he was sent as pro- 
consul into Cilicia, where he administered affairs in a 
satisfactory manner, and returned to Rome in the 
earlier part of 49 p.c. He now joined the party of 
Pompey; but after his defeat at Pharsalia, he was par 
doned and once more returned to Rome, where he was 
principally engaged in the composition of his philo- 
sophical and other treatises, till the assassination of 
Cæsar, in 44 B. o., when he once more appeared in the 
rostrum, and in his most splendid orations, which he 
called Philippics, exposed and denounced the ambition 
and treason of Mark Antony, and defied his power. For 
this, when the Second Triumvirate was formed, he was 
put to death, and his head then carried te Rome and 


Fig. 176.— CICADA EMERGING 
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exposed in the Forum on the spot from which he had so 
often spoken, in the year 43 B. c, C.'s philosophical writ- 
ings are of the highest value and interest, as nre also 
his works in rhetoric. His numerous letters are a 
treasure of contemporary history; and his orations are 
unsurpassed in eloquence and force. In all of them his 
native language appears in its most perfect form and 

urity, and may be studied to the greatest advantage. 

is personal character is not so ndmirable; his inordi- 
nate vanityand vacillating disposition, together with his 
ambition, and other faults which he shared with so many 
men of his time, afforded too much ground for the accu- 
sations of his enemies, and prevented him from serving 
his country to the full extent of hisability and influence. 

Cicerone, (/(cich-a-ró'nz.) It., probably from the Ital- 
ian guides having been ironically zompared, on account 
of their garrulous eloquence, with Cicero.) An indi- 
vidual who acts as a guide; especially one who attends 
another to show him the sights, antiquarian objects, 
&c., of a city. 

Cichorium, (sik-o're-tim.) (Bot.) A gen. of perennial 
plants, O. Asteraceæ, having stiff branching stems, and 
sessile heads of blue flowers, surrounded by an iuvo- 
lucre consisting of two rows of bracts. The pinnately 
lobed and coarsely toothed leaves of the Wild Chicory, 
or Succory, C. In/ybus, are blanched and used as a salad, 
under the name of Barbe de Capucine. The root of the 
same plant is roasted in Europe to mix with and adul- 
terate coffee. The Endive, €. Endivia, is a hardy an- 
nual plant, indigenous to the northern provinces of 
China, but cultivated in Europe since the 16th cent., 
for its stocky head of leaves, which, after being blanched 
to diminish their bitterness, are used in salads and 
stews during winter and spring. Its different varie- 
ties are arranged into two classes, namely: 1, the Bata- 
vian (Scaroles of the French), which comprises all 
with large broad leaves, slightly ragzed or torn; and, 
2, the Curled, or Chicorees of the French, being all those 
with crisp or finely-frizzled leaves. 

Cicindelida, (sis-In-l/l'e-le.) ( Zoil.) The Tiger-beetle 
fam., comprising brilliant-colored beetles with large 
heads, globose eyes, long antenne, and very long and 
dentated mandibles. They are carnivorous, and very 
voracious, devouring other insects in great numbers. 
The gen. Cicindela contains the pp. species. 

Ciconia, or Cinconia. (ZojL) See CINCONIDE, 

. Cicuta, (se-kii'tah.) 
(Bot) A 9 d 
genus of plants, O. 
Apiaceie, known 
by their dissected 
leaves, by their 
compound umbels 
without any gen- 
eral involucre, but 
with partial invo- 
lucres, consisting 
of several awl- 
shaped bracts, and 
by the teeth of the 


calyx prenup 

above the fruit. C. 

virosa,the Cow bane 3 

or Water Hemlock, 

is a dangerously 

poisonous Euro- Fig. 177. — CICUTA MACULATA. 
pean plant, pro- 

ducing tetanic convulsions, and fatal to cattle eating 
the herbage. The root of C. maculata (Fig. 177), a spe- 
cies with whitish flowers, common in wet meadows in 
this country, is even more virulent. 

Cid, (sid,) (ROMANCES or THE.) (Lit.) A number of anc. 
Spanish poems, celebrating the martial deeds and 
amatory adventures of Rodrigo Laynez (or Diaz de 
Bivar), who was n. abt. 1040, in the reign of Sancho, 
king of Castile, and p. in 1009. He was surnamed by 
some Moorish generals whom he had conquered, £s Sayd, 
or My Lord, corrupted by his countrymen into Cm, or 
EL Crp Caurrabon, who also shortened his Spanish 
name to Ruy Díaz. Me is the hero of many poems and 
dramas of a later age, written in the Spanish and other 
languages. The €. was more instrumental, says Sis- 
mondi, than even the princes whom he served, in 
founding the Castilian monarchy, and he is intimately 
eonnected with all our ideas of the glory, the love, and 
the chivalry of the Spanish nation. In the foreground 
ef their history and their poetry, the C. stands con- 
spicuous, while the renown of his name fills the age in 
which he lived. His deeds, too, form the masterpiece 
ef the French dramatist Corneille. 

Cider, (dr.) [Fr. cidre.] The fermented juice of ap- 

es, largely used in the Northern States, in Canada, 
England, and on the Continent, as a beverage. It 
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is very palatable and refreshing, but is into 
when drunk in quantity, containing 5\4 to 9 per cent. 
of alcohol. In this country, the best kinds of apple for 
making C. are the Virginia Crab, and the Hurrisoo aud 
Canficld apples, which produce the celebrated Newark 
Pe 8 J.) cider. h ) f Cuba, 
> e dvi (se-ain- rrj ^ a seaport o dept. 
Centro; Lat. near 229 15' N., Lon 81? W. Pop. 5,000. 

Cieza, or ZIA, (the“ zdh,) a town of Spain, on the 
Segura, 24 m. N. W. of Murcia. /’op. 10,467, 

Cigar, or SEGAR, Gegar) (Sp. cigarro.) A small roll of 
leaf tobacco coiled into an elliptical form for the ase of 
smokers. See NICOTIANA. 

Cigarette, (se-gdr-ét’.) [Fr.] A small quantity of fine 
tobacco rolled up in a strip of prepared paper for 
smoking. See NICOTIANA. 

Cilia, (sil'e-ah.) |1., eyetashes.) ( Physiol.) The eyelashes : 
certain rigid hairs situated on the arch or tarsus of the 
eyelids, and bent in a very siugular manner. Their 
object is to keep external bodies out of the eye, and 
moderate the influx of light.— Also certain microscopic 
threads, attached by one end to the surfaces of some 
parts of animals and plants. They have a vibratory or 
rotatory motion, by means of which certain objects are 
elfected. In man there are C. in the larynx, trachea, 
bronchi, and other internal parts. The heads of wheel- 
animalcules possess rings of them. 

Ciliate, (sil’e-dt,) CILIATED. [Same eet (Bot.) Ap- 
plied to the stem, leaves, &c., of a plant when furnished 
or surrounded with parallel filaments, somewhat like 
the hairs of the eyelids. 

Cilice, (sili) (Ecc.) The hair-shirt worn by peni- 
tents and devotees ; — corresponding with the cloth 
of Scripture. 

Cilicia, («-ish'yah) (Anc. Geog.) A country of Asia 
Minor, lying bet. the Mediterranean and Mount Taurus; 
and b. by Pamphylia, Pisidia, Cappadocia, and Syria. 
It fell under the successive conquerors of Asia Minor, 
and was a great haunt of pirates in the first century B. o. 

Cimabue, Giovanni, (sim-ah-boo'ai,) an Italian painter 
of the Florentine school, h. 1240, powerfully contributed 
to the revival of art. He was tlie instructor of Giotto. 
D. abt. 1302. 

Cimarosa, Domenico, (che-mádh-ró'zih,) an Italian 
musician and composer, B. 1749. He was successively 
director of the court operaat St. Petersburg and Vienna, 
in which last-named city he p. in 1501. He composed 
some 90 operas, of which the best is Jl Matrimonio 
Segreto, besides quite a number of masses and cantatas. 

Cimbri, (sim'bre,) a German people, inhabiting the 
present country of Denmark, which was called Cimbrica 
Chersonesus. They invaded Gaul in the 2d century B. c., 
and along with the Teutons and other tribes were en- 
tirely defeated by Marius at Aquae Sextiz in 102 n. c. 

Cimicida, (se-mis'e-de.) (Zoil.) A fam.of insects, com- 
prising bugs which have 
the body very flat, and 
theirantenn® terminating 
abruptly in the form of a 
seta. Cimer lactularius, the 
Bed-bug (Fig. 178), is a re- 
presentative of this faum., 
whose blood-sucking prop- 
erties, offensive smell it 
emits when touched, and 
habits, are to» well known 
torequire comment. They 
flourish in warm tempera- 
tures, but are not killed 
by freezing. and they have 
been kept alive six years 
without food, It is found 
in all countries. 


Fig. 178. 
BED-BUG (magnified). 


Mir lata os: (stm-e-se-fii'gith.) 
: 


[L. cimer, a bug, and 
Jugo, to drive away; alluding to its offensive odor.] 
(Hot) The Bughane, a gen. of plants, O. Ranunculacex, 
The species C. racemosa, the black-snake-root or bug- 
wort of America, has inconspicuous flowers arranged in 
a terminal panicle, and is extremely ſœtid. 

Cimmerii, CiMMERIANS, (sim-meé’re-e.) (Hist) A 
nomadic race who anciently peopled the Crimea, and 
whose chief town was (immerium, at the mouth of the 
Palus Meotis. Expelled thence by the Scythians, they 
passed into Asia Minor, where they plundered Sardis 
the C. of Lydia, B. €. 625. They were expelled from Lydia, 

* 617, after which they are lost to history. The ancients 
33 that the country of the (.—or rather, that 
ts unexplored portion — was involved in darkness; 
whence the phrase ** Cimmerian darkuess,” to denote a 


deep or continual capo 
-like or chalk 
ere are Mie 


ty. 
Cimolite, (sim’o-lit.) (Min.) A cla 
earth, chiefly composed of alumina. 
varieties of s white, grayish, or reddish color. 
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Cimon, (si’mén,) an eminent Athenian general and 
B. abt. 500 B. c., was the son of Miltiades. He 
himself in the wars against the Persians ; 
and was once ostracized, on account of his friendship 
ano He died in 449 B. c., while he was besieging 
um. 
Cinchonacer, (rin-cho-ná'se-e.) [Named in honor of 
the Countess del Cinchon, wife of a viceroy of Peru, 
who was cured of a fever by the use of the bark, and 
who introduced it into Europe.] (Bot) The Peruvian 
bark family, an O. of plants, all. Cinchonales, consisting 
of 8 or herbs, with simple opposite leaves, 
calyx adherent, corolla regular, ovary two-celled, style 
ene; fruit inferior, either dry or succulent. They are 
chiefly found in tropical regions. The plants of this O. 
supply remedies for intermittent fevers; some are 
emetics and purgatives, others act in strengthening the 
tone of the stomach. The various medicinal barks are 
22 by species of Cinchona, which grow in the Andes, 
3,000 and 9,000 ft. above sea-level, and consists of 
evergreen trees orshrubs, with white or pinkish flowers, 
very fragrant, and arranged in panicles. There are 
21 species of the genus Cinchona, but only some of them 
d commercial 
chona, or Peru- 
vian bark. Of this 
there are several 
varieties, the most 
esteemed of which 
are the Calisaya or 
yellow bark, the 
produce of C. cali- 
saya (Figure 179); 
gray, or Huanuco 
, the produce 
of C. micrantha and 


remedies for fevers, 
depends upon the 
presence of certain alkaloid substances called qina, 
cinchonia, and quinidina, which exist in the bark, espe- 
cially in the liber or inner bark, in combination with 
kinic and tannic acids. It is found that certain of the 
barks contain more of one principle than of another; 
hence their greater or less value commercially, and the 
skill and complex knowledge required by the manufac- 
turer to distinguish the different varieties of bark one 
from the other. Quina is the most useful of the alka- 
loids, and this is found in greatest abundance in Cali- 
saya bark; cinchonia occurs most abundantly in the 
best gray and red barks; while Loxa bark furnishes 
the amount of quinidine. The several ulknloids 
have similar properties, but varying in degree. 
Quina is the most generally used, and is a tonic and 
febrifuge of inestimable value, under the form of a sul- 
phate, called Quinine, or Sulphate of Quinine, and first 
discovered by two French chemists, Pelletier and Gaven- 
ton, in 1820. It crystallizes in long flexible needles, 
very light and efflorescing on exposure to the air. For 
many years the Cinchonia bark was medicinally used 
in the form of a powder, which being sent to Europe by 
the 8. American Jesuits, was commonly known as 
Jesuit? bark, or Peruvian bark, and also as Quinquina 
bark, from the tree being called quina-quina, or bark of 
bark, by the Indians, by whom its virtues were prob- 
ably communicated to the Spaniards. In the year end- 
June 30, 1870, there were imported into the U. States 
1,068,056 Ibs. of Peruvian bark, valued at $411,234.00 
(duty of import 20 per cent.). The manufacture of 
e is extensively carried on in Philadelphia. 

Cinchonales, (sin-cho-ná'leez.) (Bot.) An alliance of 
lants, sub-class 22 ns, having dichlamy- 
monopetalous flowers, and a minute embryo lying 

in a large eges of albumen. 
Cincinnati, (sin-sin-nah'te,) the principal city of the 
State of Ohio, C. of Hamilton co., on the N. bank of the 
uU praed the mouth of the Licking river, 120 m. 
S. W. of Columbus, and 610 W. by N. of Washington. 
This is a finely-built and prosperous place, built on two 
elevated plateaux in the centre an amphitheatre 
bounded by wooded hills. The streets are wide and 
— — one another rectangularly. The 
College here is one of the finest public build- 
ings. C. possesses quite a multiplicity of noble institu- 
tions, literary, educational, and philanthropic. and from 
ber attractive features has won the title of 
Queen Oity of the West. The city connects with Coving- 
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Fig. 119. — CINCHONA CALISAYA. 
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ton and Newport, Ky., by three magnificent bridges 
over the Ohio. C. is distinctively, in conjunction with 
Chicago, the great pork-market of the U. States, hav- 
ing extensive abattoirs for the slaughter of animals. 
She bas, besides, various and extensive manufacturing 
interests, and, from her central position and advantages 
of rail and river communication, is one of the — 
considerable trading entrepôts in the Union. Gwas 
settled in 1788-89. 


Cincinnati, (SOCIETY or en,) a patriotic and benev- 


olent association founded by officers of the American 
army in 1783. Its membership is restricted to male 
lineal descendants cr collateral relations of revolution- 
ary heroes, with a limited number of honorary individ 
uals. They wear a distinctive badge at the buttonhole, 
and assemble annually on the 4th of July. 


Cincinnaias, Lucius Quintivs, sg Prove a fa- 


mous Roman pei who, being made dictator, in 468 
B. C., to carry on the war against the ZEgui and Volsci, 
was found engaged in ploughing his own farm. He 
gained a decisive victory, and as soon as the war was 
over, laid down the office, returning to his simple and 
hardy life. In the year 439 p. c., he was again appointed 
dictator, on occasion of intestine troubles in Rome. 


Cinconidre, (sin-kón'e-de.) ( Zoil.) A fam. of large birds, 


O. Grallatores, including the Stork and the Jabiru, distin- 
guished from Ardeidm by having the bill thicker, and 
nearly equal membranes between the bases of the toes, 
The storks (gen. Cinconta or Ciconia) are held in great es- 
teem by the inhabitants, as they tend to prevent the in- 
crease of noxious vermin by destroying great numbers, 
all the species being sree A voracious. They reside in 
marshy places, where their chief food (reptiles, worms, 
and insects) is found; and they migrate in large flocks 
to immense distances, returning regularly to their for- 
mer habitations. They have no voice, but produce a 
clattering with their bills, by striking the mandibles 
together. Among the ancients, to kill them was con- 
sidered a crime, which, in some places, was punished 
even with death; and, like the Ibis, this bird became 
the object of worship. The Stork is remarkable for its 
great affection towards its young, but more especially 
or its attention to its parents in oldage. The White 
Stork, C. alba of Europe, is 42 inches long, and prefers 
to build its nest in towers and steeples. The American 
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1. Indian Stork, (Adjutant.) 


Stork, C. Americana (2, Fig. 180), chiefly found in Brae 
zil, is about the same size, and of a pure white color; 
the wings and upper tail-covers dusky, glossed with 
n; the beak greenish-yellow, and the feet red. The 
^ouched Storks, C. argala (1, Fig. 180) of India, and C. 
marabon of tropical Africa, have an appendage under 
the throat resembling a thick sau The birds are 
6 feet high, as they ordinarily stand, and 7, when the 
neck is fully erect ; and the expanse of wings is 15 feet. 
They are black above and white below, and are popu- 
larly known as Adjutants. The beautiful plumes known 
as Marabouts, formerly highly esteemed as ornaments, 
are obtained from under the wing of these birds. —The 
Jabiru (gen. Mycteria) is a large aquatic bird, three E 
cies of which are known, inhabiting 8. America, W. 
Africa, and Australia. The bill is abt. 18 inches 334 
and strong, resembling that of the stork, except that it 
bent a little upward at the point. 


2. American Stork. 


Cinens, (sin'e-ds,) the adroit ambassador of Pyrrhus of 


irus, whose diplomacy and eloquence were most 
highly celebrated, but which failed to persuade the 
Roman senate to accept the terms of peace which he 
brought. D. abt. 284 B. 0. 
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aree, 17,000 sg. m. It is intersected by a central range 
of mountains, having between it aud the seaboard a 
fertile phun. Prod. Sugar, cotton, iuetsu, and Spices. 
C. Ma-ulhpatam. Jop. 5,000,000. This prov. Was con- 
quered uud annexed by the British in 1765. 
Circassia, (nir-Aásh'yah,) or 'T«n£ckkEssIA, 8 country 
of W. Aria, forming part of the Ci--Caucasian prov. of 


Clueraria, (sn e- rd“ re-. [From L. ctaeris, asher.) 
(Bol.) A gen. of exotic plants, O. Asteruces, obtaining 
their name from tho white flocculence op. the lower 
surface of the leaves. 

Cinerations, (sin-c-rd’shun.) The reduction of a sub- 
stance to ashes by the process of combustion, 

Cingulese, (I- (sug. uud pl) (Geog.) A 


uative of the island of Ceylon. 

Cinna, Lucis Connenius, (sIn'nah.) A celebrated 
Roman party leader, shortly before the overthiuw of 
the republic. He was consul from N to BE n. c., aud 
being joined by Marius, ho massacred tlie partisans of 
Syllu, who was absent in the Fast. When he heard of 
Sy lla's return, he prepared to resiet him, but was killed 
by his own seldicre, 54 B. C. His daughter Cornelia be- 
came tlie wife of Julius Cæsar. 

Cinnabar, (sin'nal-bur.) (Min.) Bee Mercury (Seb 
PHIbE oF). 

Cinnamomum, (shr/ne-mo’miim,) (Bot.) A gen. of 
trees, O. Lauracee, furnishing Cinnamon and Cassia 
barks. C. zeilun&un is largely cultivated in Ceylon Tor 
Its bark, whi L furnish the best cinimiunon. The thinner 
the bark je, a- a rule, the fuer its quality. Cinnamon is 
largely used as a condiment for its agreeable favor, 
while its astriugeat und cordial properties give it a 
Medicinal value. Co casséa furnishes Cassia lark, which 
is much like cinnamon, but thicker, coarser, stronger, 
less delicate in Maver, and cheaper; hence it is tres 
quently used to adulterate clunamiou. It grows iu 
China, Java, &c. 

Cinnamon, (sin'nah-mün.) (.) See CINNAMOMUM. 

Cin’namon-stone. (Min) A clear cinnamon- 
brown colored var. of lime-garnet, found in Cevion, aud 
much used for Jewelry under the name of hyacinths. It 
is a silicate of alumina and lend. 

CingeMars, Hes Corser pe Rezé, Marquis 
ve, (SCA nh,) & French noble, n 1020. He was 
early introduced at court, wiierg he became a favorite 
of Louis XIII, who made him bia muster of the horse. 
Becoming implicated in conspiracy against the wuthor- 
ity of Cardinal Richelieu, he was beheaded at Lyon, 
1042. Alfred de Vigny has written a well-known ro- 
mance of which C- M. is the hero. 

Cinque-foil, (C-,. 
leaf.] The five-leaved clover, a plant of the geuus 
POTENTILLA, q. v. — (Arch) Au ornamental foliation 
used in arches, the tracery of windows, panellings, &c. 
It is formed by projecting points or cusps, 80 arranged 
that the intervals between then resemble five leaves, 

Cinque Ports, (sinyk ports.) [Fr. cinq ports, live 
harbors.] (Eng. Hist.) The 5 anc. ports on the coast 
of England, opposite to France: viz, Dover, Ha-tiugs, 
Hythe, Romney, gad Sandwich; to which were after- 
wards added us appendages, Winchelsea, Seaford, and 
Rye. Before the tine of Henry VIII., there being no 
regular navy, the €. P. furnished nearly alwuys the 
Whole number of vessels required by the State for war 
purposes, They poss ss certain privileges, abd are with 
in the jurisdiction of the Constable of Dover Custle, who 
is called Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports. 

Cintra, (1n (ri) a town of Portugal, p. Estremadura, 
15 m. W. X. W. of Lisbon. At this place was concluded, 
1808, the convention between the French and English, 
by which tlie fottier &gieed fo retire from Portugal. 
Hp. 4,50. 

Cintre, (nr.) (Arch) The timber framework built 


up in openings between piers, for the support of vous- 


Soirs, or arches, in the conetruction of a bridge, &c. 
See CENTRING, 

Clotat, (so-toh.) a small seaport of France, on an inlet 
of the Mediterrancan, dep, Bouchesale-Rione, 19 m. S. 
E. of Marseille, Zep. 5, 978. 

Cipher, or Cypher, (56/7) (Prom Heb, sephor, to 
number.] (Arith.) One of the Arabic characters used 
in computation, formed thus, 0. A cipher standing by 
itself signiles nothing; but when placed at the right- 
hand aide of a digit in the %% r' place, it increases 
the value of the digit tenfold; thus 50% Is ten times 

reuter than 50. But, placed at the left-hand of a dizit 
n the decimals place, it deereuses its value tenfold; 
thus, 005 is ten times less than "05. — (Cryp'ographgo 
A secret or disguised mauner of writing, iu which cer- 
tain characters arbitrarily invented und agreed on by 
two or more perrons, are made to stand for letters or 
words. 

Cippus, (sip'iis) [LJ (Antig) A low column, either 
round or rectangular, erected on the high roads, or in 
Other places, to show the way to travellers, to serve as 
a boundary mark, or as a monument ever a grave. 

Cirears, NORTHERN, (stir az.) (Hind. circar, u terrl- 
tory.] The name given taa former div. of the Madras 
pres., Hindostan, lying along the E peniusula, bet. Lat. 
|f? 4 and 20 17° N., and Lop. T92 13 und eo" 20“ E.;: 


Fr. cing, five, and feuille. a 


! Circle, (Giro 


Circe, u. 


Cireinus, («dr'cnas) 


Circuit Courts, (siir'hil-.) 


the Russian empire, and occupying a harge part of the 
territory between the Black aud Caspian feas, W. and 
E. Its surface is mountainous, with intervening fertile 
valleys, Which produce wheat, grapes, and other fruits. 
The people ure rei uf pasto; a]. habite, remarkable 
for ilie line forms of their weu ind the beauty of their 
women. The Circassians iuaintained for many years 
under their heroje chietQan elan. à vigorous war 
ugainst Russia, which ended, in 16859, in his surrender 
and the extinction of the country s». independence. 
Pop. abt. 400,000, 

( Mit.) A sorceress, the daughter of 
Apollo and Peree, celebrated fur her skill in magic arts. 
According to the Odysscy, she lived in the island of 
lien, where Ulysces Wie eliipjw rocked, aud e com- 
panions she turned into swije, By Ulysses she had a 
son named Telezonus. 


Circensian Games, (sr n'd«n) IL. Circenses 


ludi.) n A general term, under which were 
comprehended all combats exhibited. in the Roman 
circus, in imitation of the Olympic gaumes of Greece. 


Circinnnte, „ [From Lat. eirciuo, I make 


round.) (Bot) An epithet applying to plants whose 
leaves are rolled in, spirally, aud duwnwards, the tip 
occupying the centre, aa in ferns. 

(Ast.) The Compasses, an in- 
conspicuous conetel. found by Lacaille, 

Fr. cercle, from L, circus, round. 
(Geem.) A ple figure bounded by a curved line, 
which is called its cerctonfercuce, and is everywhere 
equally distant from a point within, called its cenie: 
also, the circumference or peripbery itself, A circle is 
described with a pair of compasees, by fixing one foot 
in the centre und turning the other round to trice out 
the curved line. The circumference of every ©, is sup- 
posed to be divided into 360 equal parta, which are 
cullod degrees, uud are marked ^; each degree iuto £0 
minutes, marked ^; und cach minute into 00 seconds, 
marked “. — The rectification of the C, or the deter- 
mination of the ratio of the circumilerence of Che diame. 
ter, is a problem which las exercised igueranea n all 
axes. In a rough way, the diameter may Le conside] ed 
av one-third ot the circumference. But more accurately, 
and iu ordinary measurements, it may be assutned to 
have the ratio of 112 to cob; that is, to find the carcum- 
ference, multiply the diameter by o5, and divide the 
result by 113. The area of C aro as the squares of 
their diameters. Thus the areas of 2 circles, oue 2 
fect in diameter, and the other 4, ure as 4 is to 9; 
4 und 9 being the squares of 2 and 3. — (Aatron. and 
Geog.) Beo DECLINATION, ECII PII, EQUATOR, LATITUDE, 
SPHERE, Ac. 


Circleville, (sürhl-il)8 manufacturing town of Ohio, 


C. of Pickaway co., on the Scioto river, 20 m. S. of C 
lumhus. K 
(Law) Courts whose 
jurisdiction extends over several counties or districts, 
and or which teris are held ju tlie various counties o; 
ilistricts to which their jurisdiction extends. The term 
is applied distinctively to a class of the Federal courts 
of the U. States, of which terms are held in two or more 
places successively, in the various circuits into which 
the whole country is divided for the purpose; — aud, in 
same of the States, to courts of general jurisdiction, of 
which terms are held iu the various counties or dis- 
tricts of the Stute. Such courta sit in some instances 
as courts of nci prius; in etliers, either as fuit prius or 
in bawco. They may have an equity as weil as a com- 
mon-law jurisdiction, aud may be both civil und orim- 
iual courts. The systems of the various States are very 
ditlerent in these respects, 


Circulation, 205-2 )i'shun.) [From I. circulor, te 


go round] (sat). The natural motion of the blood 
in à living animal. by which it proceeds from the heart 
to all parts of the body by the arterier, and returns to 
the heart by the veins, (Fee Figs. 45 and 181). The err- 
culutéon of the blood as performed in tlie following man- 
ner: lt is returned to the right auricle of the beart by 
the descending and ascending vena cava, Which, when 
distended, contracts and sends it into the riglit ventri- 
cle; trom the right ventricle it dà propelled through the 
pulmonary artery, to circulate through and undergo a 
Change in the lungs, being prevented from returning 
into the riglit auricle by the closing of valves. Having 
undergone this change in the lunga, it is brought to the 
lett auri le of ihe heart by the four pulmonary veipa 
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and thence U evacuated into the left ventricle. 
jeft ventricle, after having been distended, contracts, . 
and throws the blood through the aorta to every part | circumscissile, (-sis’stl.) [From L. ciroumscindere.\ 
he arteries, to be returned by the veins ( Bot.) Indicating pods which open by å circular hofi- 
zontal line of abscission in the upper part of a ud, as in 


The | it without gotting. They vary in number according to 
the latitude of the observer 


e. 
jreumvaliation, (allá shun.) (From L. circum 
vallo, I surround with & rampart. | (Fortif.) A trench 


pordered with & rampart, thrown up round the be- 
A : f 


y sharp stakes 
termed lines of C. They have been seldom employ ed in 


circus, (sir kus.) (Eng. pl. Crecvses; L. Crer.) (Fr. 
cirque; L. from Gr. kirkos, a circle.]. ( Antiq.) À long 
7 


breadth. It was divided down the 


centre by an ornamental barrier, called the spina and 
u py the Romans for chariot-races, Ke. he C. 
us, at Rome, was nearly 9 mile in circumference, 
and capable of holding nearly 400,000 people. — n mót- 

term i ned to designate & circular 


fent hers. It includes the 
hudsonius of N. America. 
a tendril, 


Cirriferous. (str-rif eut. (From L. 
and fero, 1 beat ( Bot.) Tendril-bearing, as a plant. 
rrus, 


stio- | cirripets, (str re- pt ] or caman (L. oi 


1. Trachea; 2, 2, earottd arteries ; 9, 8. jugular veins ; (. 4, 
$ from the 31 6, 6. tendril, and pedes, feet. 
forming & division of the Qstracoids in the O. 


arteries; 9» veins 
lungs; 1,1, 1, sorta; 8, right auricie ; 19; left auricle ; 11. right ceans, 
8 run a Aat 12, beart; 18, pulmonary artery? 1. Entomostraca, nbd commonly called Barnacles, or Acorn 
P qoem 5, vena care . renee | shells (Balanus). They are mai ly very small or 
into the vena ca It ia preven passi back minute inhabitants fresh water, and are called € 
from the left ventricle into ine uricle by a vaivular from the curled nd ciliate bre which ec 
apparatus ; and the beginning of the pulmonary artery from the oval opening of the she I. 
and aorta is also furnished with similar or: which Cirre- cum ulus, ürr tus. ( Meteor.) Bee 
revent its returning into the ventricles. ARTERY, Cou. 
ile nr, Ke. cirrus, ( (pl. Creel.) (L., at ndril-] (Bot.) 
Cirealus. (eiie ku-· Hs.) [L., 9 little cirele.| (Anal.) ne of th fine strings OT thread-like filaments by 
Any round or annular part of the body ; 45 the circu- which some plants fasten themselves t walls, > 
&c., such as those of the vine and ion-flower.— 


( Zoàl.. A certain soft appendage: not unlike a little 
worm, hanging from the under jaws or mouths of sone 
fishes, and commonly called the beard, — (Meteor-) 


CLOUD. 
Cirsocele. (a-. U Gr. kirkos, 8 blood- 


cireamambient, (aür-eüm-dim be~?-) (From L. 
and ambio, I encompass.) That which 


ds or encompasses a thing on all sides ; — chiefly 


used in speaking of the air. 
meido, Y cut 


Circumeision: ( ai eh an.) [From L. cireu 
round.) ^ sacramental rite in the Jewish religion, and vessel, und kélé, hernia] Med.) The varicose swelling 


mbol of the national covenant of Israel with God, of the spermatic veins. 
he Cisalpine, (sis-dl pin.) (P. cis, on the hi 
alpinus, alpine. (Geog-) (he 8. side 
that whic i 
transalpine, i. 6^ on t 
cisal pine Republic, 
division of Italy, embracing ! 


time for performing this rite, according to 
law, W&S the eight t is, 

child was porn. C. was practised very generally in an- 
cient times by the Eastern nations; bnt not perhaps as 


a religious ceremony. „is still practised by (besides 


the Jew*) Mohammedan nations, though the Koran 

does not enjoin it. 

the Abyssinian Christians perform the rit 

sexes; and the disuse of it a8 recommen by some 

missionaries is said to have produced physical inconven- 
of.) 


Modena, ‘and the N. Pontifical States. Inaugurated 
Napoleon 1. in 1797, it was nam the Italian Repubhc 
in 1802, and three years later constituted the princi 

rt of the Italian kingdom. 
€ aatlantic. (- it-Làn tik.) (Geog-) on the hither ot 
American side of the Atlantic, as opposed to transat- 


lantic in American parlance. — European? necessarily 


reverse the term. 
From L. cis, wither, and 


ane. L 
mons, monlis, mountain. |) On this side the mountain, 


in contradistinction to trameman [ane 
£ js! pd dn.) ( Hist.) One 


$ 
of the embryo states — the other being the so-called 


iences. — ^ f) A festival in the Roman th- 


olic Church, to commemorate the ci cision of our 

Saviour. It is held on the let January, peing the eighth 
day of Christmas. 

vires Chem tor, fein tür) (From L. cireum/ero, 
J carry round. ( Land Surv.) A mathematical instru- 
ment ted in aurveying for taking angles by the mag- 
netic needle. it consists of & graduated prass circle, 
with an index, all of one piece. and a magnetic needle, 


snepended above the centre of the circle. Transpadané Republic— initiated by Napolcon J., 1796; 
eue (Ms.) (From . [reum à pend.) | they were composed of Italian territory reconquered 
(6G rem.) An accent, sai * combination of the from the Austrians, &c., and, in 1797, became absor re 
grave and acute, the French and the aucient | in the Cisalpine Republic, . % termed from being 
Greeks- Frenc tin it is matked thus ^; iu on that side of the river Po (Padus) nearest to Rome 
the k, ^; lengthens the syllable and is generally cissoid, (sis'soid.) Gr. kissosidčs. (Math.) In 
employ ei where à contraction has taken place, or o| Geometry; a curve line of the second order, used in the 
disti ish worà from an thet which js spelt in solution of the problem of the duplication of the cube: 
invented by Diocles. 
"taces, 


tis.) ( Bot.) A gen. of plants, Q. V 
American climber called W vod- 


, L e a periphrasi ) (Rhet.) A pert hrastical 

method ex pressing a thoughts, or the saying in pine, €. qu yr folia They scarcely differ from the 

many ord- that which might have d in few vine (Vitis). 

ci gsavigntion (de- hun.) ‘The art of Cistales, (sis tah-leez-) ( Bot.) An all. of plants, sub- 
class Hypo Exogen*, having monodichlanrydeow? 


nlacente, and a curved or 


sailing round; — usually understood to apply to the 
spiral embryo. with little or no albumen. 


world. Magellan. in 1519, was the earliest of circum- 


re. 
€i rcc por’: (po lar.) (From L. circum, and polus, 
tbe pole Astron.) pesignating those stars which, 


of plants, all. Ci sales, consisting of shrubs or herbs, 
from their vicinity to the pole, seem to revolve round t 


1 showy flowers 
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They are — found in 8. Europe and N. Africa, and 
are very rare in N. 
America. The Lada- 
num, or Labdanum, 
of Crete is a well- 
known gum, which 
exudes from the 
leaves and branches 
of the handsome 
shrub Cistus cretícus 
(Fig. p and some 
other allied species. 
The gum, by gently 
rubbing in the 
hands, emits a very 
pleasant balsamic 
odor, from the pres- 
ence of a volatile 
T ur A papas Fig. 182.— CISTUS CRETICUS. 
fume, and as a fumigation. The Ladanum of Spain and 
Portugal is derived from Cistus ladaniferus, one of the | 
most utiful species of the gen., and which is very | 
frequently to be met in gardens. | 

Cistercians, (sis-tiir’shdns.) (Eccl. Hist.) A religious | 
order of monks, instituted in 1098, ín Citeaux, in Bur- 

undy, by St. Robert, a Benedictine abbot. They fol- 

owed the rules of 8t. Benedict until their reformation, 
early in the 12th cent., by St. Bernard, after which they 
were called Bernardines, 

Cistern, (sis'türn.) i cisterna.) An artificial trough, 
trench, or reservoir for the reception and retention of 


| 

| 

| 
water. —(Mach.) In steam-engines, the trough which 
surrounds the condenser, and receives the injection- 
water. 

Citadel, (sit'ah-d?l.) [It. cittadella, a little city.] ( Fortis.) 
A fortress in or adjoining a city, which commands the 
other fortifications, and which serves as the key of the 
place, and the last place to be defended by the garrison. 

Cithzeron, (sith-é'rdn.) * A mountain of Boeo- 
tia, sacred to Jupiter and the Muses. Here Actwon 
was devoured by his own dogs, and Hercules killed an 
immense lion. It has been identified with Helatea, 
near the Attico-Theban frontier. Height, 4,626 feet. 

Cithara, or Cirurnx, (sith’a-rah.) [L.] (Mus.) An in- 
strument somewhat 
resembling a guitar 
(Fig. 183) of the 
greatest antiquity, 
being mentioned by 
Homer. 

Citric Acid, (it 
rik.) (Chem.) A col- 
orless crystalline 
acid, present in or- 
ange- and lemon- Fig. 183. — CITHARA. 
juice, and in many (From an Egyptian painting at Thebes.) 
other fruits. It 
forms large, transparent, colorless prisms, which are 

very soluble in water and alcohol. Its solution has a 

strong, pleasant, acid taste. It is employed in dyeing | 

and calico-printing, as well as in ordine. It is also 
one of the acids employed to make effervescing draughts. 


It unites with bases, forming citrates. Form. Cialis 

Citrine, (sitrin.) [Fr. citrin.) (Crystallog.) A species 
of crystal, of a beautiful yellow color. It is found in 
columns, which terminate in an hexangular pyramid. 
—(Paint.) Citron or lemon color. — Citrine lake, a 
brown-pink dye, prepared from quercitron bark. — Cit- 
rine ointment. ( Med.) A lemon-yellow colored ointment, 
containing nitrate of mercury; — it is the unguentum 
hydrargyri nitratis of the pharmacopoœia. 

Citrullus, (se-^rül'Ius.)) (Bot.) A genus of plants, O. 
Cucurbitacem, The Bitter Cucumber or Colocynthis, C. 
colocynthis (Fig. 184), which was originally a native of 
thejwarmer parts of 
Asia, but has now 
become widely dif- 
fused, furnishes a 
well-known cathar- 
tic drug, the Colo- 
cynth. It consists 
of the round, many- 
seeded fruits or 
gnus, which are 
mported, either 
with the rind on or 
peeled, from Spain, 
the Levant, &c The 
pulp in the interior 
of the nut is light ( 


and spongy, and Jig.144.—CITRULLUS COLOCYNTIIS. 
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very bitter: from it a watery extract is made, which fs 
n. ach employed as a purgative in the form of pills. 


Citron, (sitrun. rm, Bee CiTRUS. 
Citrus, (ds; 


Bot.) An important gen. of trees, 
O. Auruntiacee, containing the Orange, Lemon, Citron, 
and other well-known fruits of a similar kind. Its dis- 
tinguishing characteristics are: the presence of a cup- 
like calyx, numerous stamens, irregularly united by 
their filaments into several bundles, a cylindrical style, 
and a pulpy fruit with a spongy rind. The most im- 
portant speoies, in a medical point of view, are the Cit- 
ron, C medica, which furnishes two distinct kinds of 
oil used by perfumers —the essential oil of citron anc 
the essen oil of cedra. The Citron is described by 
Theophrastus as abundant in Media, that is to «ay, in 
the N. of Persia. The Jews cultivated it at the time 
they were under subjection to the Romans, and used 
the fruit.then, as at the present day, in the Feast of 
Tabernacles. In many countries they are easily natu- 
ralized, and are cultivated in the W. Indies. In its wild 
state, it grows erect, with spiny branches. The flowers 
are purple on the outside and white inside. The fruit 
is large, oblong or evate; the skin is covered with pro- 
tuberances, and of the well-known citron-yellow color 
when the fruit is ripe. — The Lemon, C. limonum, is em- 
ployed in medicine for the sake of its aromatic bitter 
rind; its odor is due to the volatile oil in which *t 
abounds. Its juice is used as a refreshing beverage in 
fevers and scorbutic affections, and as eflervescing lem- 
onade, to check sickness and nausca. As it is apt to 
decompose, crystallized citric acid is usu Uy employed 
in its place. Lime-juice is employed iv. milar pur- 
poses. Lemons were unknown to the ancient Romans 
and Greeks. It is probably a native of Arabia. It has 
naturalized itself in the W. Indies, and in various parts 
of our Southern States. Its fruit is ovale or ovate, ter- 
minated by a small, blunt, nipple-like point; skin 
smooth, rind much thinner than that of the citron. — 
The Lime, C. limetta, bears ovate or roundish, pale-yel- 
low fruit, win a boss at the point; its juice is acid and 
slightly bitter. There are varieties diflering in form 
d in the thickness of their rind, — The Shaddock, € 
decumana, derives its common name from Capt. Shad- 
dock, by whom it was first carried from China to the 
West Indies, early in the l8th cent. The shoots are 
pubescent; the leaves large, with a winged stalk ; the 
fruit very large, weighing sometimes 10 to 20 pounds, 
roundish, with a smooth, pale-yellow skin. When the 
fruits attain their largest size, they are called Pompel- 
mouses or Pompoleons ; those of the smallest size form 
the * Forbidden Fruit" of our markets.— The Orange, 
C. aurantium, is a native of Persia. Oranges were un- 
known in Europe in the 11th cent., but were shortly 
afterwards carried westward by the Moors. They were 
in cultivation at Seville towards the end of the 12th 
cent., and at Palermo in the 13th. The best varieties of 
sweet oranges are the Portugal, the Noble or Mandarin, 
and the St. Michael's (Azores). — C. bigaradia, or vul- 
garis, yields the bitter or Seville orange, and has a round, 
dark fruit, with an uneven, rugged, extremely bitter 
rind ; it is ] ly used for the manufacture of bitter 
tincture, and the preparation of the candied orange- 
peel. "The small, unripe fruits of C. aurantium, as well 
as those of C. bigaradia, are used for flavoring curaqoa, 
being called orange-berrics ; when polished in a lathe, 
they constitute the ordinary nee of the shops. The 
leaves of both species, when distilled with water, yield 
a volatile oil, which is called oi of orange-leas, or essence 
de petit grain. Their flowers yield the fragrant oil known 
as oil of Neroli, which is the most important ingredient 
in eau-de-Cologne. The distilled water of the flowers is 
named orange-flower water. By distilling the rind of the 
ripe, sweet orunge with water, a fragrant oil, named es- 
sential oil of sweet orange, is obtained. The rind itself is 
used in medicine as an aromati^, stimulant, and tonic. 
The juice of the fruit forms a refreshing beverage, and 
in medicine a valuable refrigerant.— The flowers and 
fruit of the Bergamot Orange, C. bergamia, possess a 
peculiar fragrance; and from each of them an essence 
of a delicious quality is extracted, Trees of the Orange 
tribe naturally live to a very great age in a soil and 
climate which suits them. There may be seen in the 
orangery at Versailles (France), a tree which was sown 
in 1421, and is still very healthy, growing with its roots 
in a large box. Under favorable circumstances, the pro- 
ductiveness of the Orange is astonishing, and it is said 
of an orange-tree in the quinta, or orange-garden of 
Barão das Laranjeiras (Azores), which produced 20 large 
boxes of oranges, each box containing upwards of 1,000 
fruit — in all, 20,000 oranges from one tree. The orange. 
lemon, lime, and shaddock are largely cultivated im 
Florida, Louisiana, and different parts of other Southern 
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States; the orange has also been successfully intro ; Cla100rne, Wu C. C., AA ern,) an American 


duced lately into California. Immense quantities are 
uevertheless imported, chiefly from the West Indies, 
and elsewhere, but it is to Florida that this country 


statesman, B. abt. 1775, in Virginia. He became gover 
nor of Mississippi Territory in 1501, and govern 
eral and inten t of Louisiana in 1503. 1817. 


may look for its chief source of supply of this deli- | Claiborne, (Xii born,) in Louisiana, a N. par, ou the 


cious fruit. 

City, (e.) (Fr. cit], from L. civis, a citizen.] ( gen 
Generally,a large and populous town, incorporated, an: 
governed by a mayor and aldermen :— in this sense it 
is understood in the U. States. — In England, à town 
78 is or has been the seat of a bishop, or the cap. of 
118 see, 

City Point, (sil'e-,) a port of entry ef Virginia, on the 
James river, Prince George co., 10 m, N. E. of Peters- 
burg. In 1864, it was occupied by National troops 
under Gen. Butler. 

Ciudad Real, (the’00-dahd-raidl.) [L Royal City."] A 
city of Mexico, C. of dep. Chiapa, 285 m. S. E of Vera 
Cruz. Pop. abt. 5,000, — A mountainous p. of Spain, in 
the S. division of New Castile; area, 11,7685 sy. m. Pop. 
247,991. — A city, C. of above p., 100 m. S. of Madrid. 
Pop. 10,822. 

Ciudad Rodrigo, (réd'rego, [* City of Roderic."] 
A fortified town of Spain, on the Agueda, 20 m. from 
Coimbra. It was taken by the French in 1808, and re- 
taken by the Euglish in 1812. Pop. 6,000, 

Ci vet. (siv’it.) (Fr. civet.) (Zotl.) See VIVERRIDÆ. 

Civiale, Jzan, (sé-ve-a/l’,) a French physician, aud the 
inventor of the operation of lithotrity, n. in the Cantal, 
1792. He ie the author of several works on the Calcu- 
lous Disease. D. 1567. 

Civil, (sivil) [From Lat. civilis, pertaining to citizens.] 
That which relates to the community as a body, or to 
the policy aud the govt. of the citizens and subjects of 
a state. It is opposed to criminal; thus, a civil suit is 
between citizens alone, and not between the state and 
a citizen. G. is also distinguished from ecclesiastical, 
which relates to the Church; and from military, 
which includes only matters relating to the army 
and navy. 

Civil Action. (Loc) In civil law, a personal action 
which is instituted to enforce payment. At common 
law, an action which secks the recovery of private or 
civil rights, or compensation for their refraction. 

vil Law. term generally used to gm, pere the 
Roman jurisprudence, jus civile Romanorum. In a more 
restricted sense, we understand by it the law compiled 
under the auspices of the emperor Justinian, including 
the Code, Digest, Institutes, and Novels, which, when taken 
together, are called Corpus Juris Civilis, They are still 
in force in many of the states of modern Europe, and 
all refer to them as authority of written reason. In 
America, it is the foundation of the law of Louisiana, 
Canada, Mexico, and the republics of South America. 
Though the influence of the C. L. has been less direct 
in England and the U. States, it is undeniable that the 
whole equity jurisprudence prevailing in those two 
countries is 37i based on it. 

Givil List. 1525 .) In Europe, the revenue appro- 
priated by the legislature of a state to support the civil 
executive, 

Civil Service. (Pvl.) The employment of persons 
in the service of national and state governmenta. For- 
merly places in this service were disposed of as rewards 
for political activity. A Civil Service Reform Bill was 
passed by Congress in 1883, requiring examinations as 
to fitness for place, and retaining employés during 
good behavior. This reform movement has not made 
rapid progress, vet it has gradually extended unti? 
new it embraces a majority of place hollers. 
It has been extended, in some measure, to state and 
city positions. Similar reform conditions exist in Great 
Britain and other 5 countries. 

Civil War. (Hist) war between people of the 
same state, or citizens of the same community; as dis- 
tinguished from a foreign war, that is, a war directed 

nst an alien country. In England, the War of Uv 

and the War between Charles I. and the Parliament ; 

in France, the Wars of the Fronde and of La Vendée; 

in America, the War of Secession, are the principal in- 
stances of C. W. in modern times, 

Clackamas, (Ha in Oregon, a N.W. co., b. 
E. by the Cascade Range. C. Oregon City. 

Clackmannan, (kli/c:-mdn'ndn,) a town of Scotland, 

C. of a co. of same name, 7 m. from Stirling, near the 
confluence of the Devon with the Forth. Pop. 6,425. 

Clacks, (kliks.) In locomotive engines, the complete 
valves of the pumps where the bail-valve is enclosed 
in a frame or cage, to limit its rise, and guide its fall 
into the steam-tight seat of the orifice of the pipe. 

Clagenfarth, or KLAGENFURT, (klJhg'ain-foort,) a city 


of the Austrian wi C. of duchy of thia, on 
the Glan, 21 m. E. of Villach. Pop.14,242. 
18 Z 


Arkansian frontier; area, 1, 
20,240. — In Mississippi, a W. co., 
area, 140 sq. m. C. Port Gibson. 
In Tennessee, a N. N. E. co., b. on Virginia; area, abt. 770 
sq.m. C. Tazewell. 

Clairaut, ALExis CLAUDE, (Kair'o,) a French geometer, 
5.1713. He made important discovenies respecting com- 
etary and lunar motions, and predicted the return of 
Halley's comet in 1759. Though under age, he was ad- 
mitted into the Academy of Sciences in 1731. His pp. 
works are: Theory of the Figure of the Earth (1743); 
Theory of the Moon (1150); Elements of Geometry; Ele 
ments of Algebra, D. 1765. 

Claire, St.,) (Klair,) or Santa Crana, a lady of noble 
race, B. 1103, at Assisi, Italy. A disciple of St. Fraucia 
d'Assisi, she devoted her life to works of religion and 
charity, and founded an order of Benedictine nuns 
in 1213. Their rule was lightened of some of its au- 
sterity, in 1224, by St. Francis himself, and further 
modified by Urban IV.in 1264. Thus, those who fol- 
low the latter rule are known as Urbanists ; the stricter 
Lody of the sisterhood called themselves Damianista, 
The order is principally concerned with infantine edu- 
cation,and has convents in several countries of Europ 
and in America. $t. Claire p. at Assisi in 1253, an 
received canonization by Alexander IV. in 1255. 

Clairon, CLAIRE JOSEPHINE DE LA JUDE, (klair'awng,) a 
French tragedienne, B. 1723. She became the first 
tragic actress of her time, and p. 1803. 

Clairvaux, ee village of France, dep. A1 be, 
10 m. from Bar-sur-Aube, famous for its former Cie ter- 
cian Abbey, founded in 1114 by St. Bernard, and vup- 
pressed in 1789. 

Clairvoyance, (klair-voi’dns.) [Fr., clear-sigh d- 
ness.] Seo SoOMNAMDULISM. 

Clallam, (Alan, in Washington a N.W. co, b. 
N. by the Strait of Juan de Fuca; area, abt. 1,750 sq. m. 
C. New Dungeness, 

Clam, (kliim.) (Zo0l.) Seo Mractpe.—(Her.) An estal- 
pao indicating that an ancestor of the perso: on 
whose shield it is borne had been engaged in the (ru- 
sades. 

Clainatores, (lIm-ah-to'reez.) (Zoól.) A sub-O. of 
birds, O. Jnsessores, which 
have 3 toes before and 1 be- 
hind, and the latter not ver- 
satile; the primaries ten, 
the first nearly as long as 
the second; and the tail- 
feathers nearly 12. It com- 
prises the 3 families, Alce- 
dinide, or Kingfishers, Pro- 
nitide, or Saw- bills, and 
Colopteridse, or Fly-catchers 
Fig. 185). 

Clamp, 3 [Dut. 
klamp. | In general, some- (7 
thing that fastens or binds; \ 
as a piece of iron screwed 


.m. C. Homer. / op. 
on the Mississippi; 


on the corners where boards Fig. 185. 
meet, &c.—( Metall.) A quan- KINGBIRD, or TYRANT 
tity of ore laid aside for FLY-CATCHER. 


fusion. —(Joinery.) A piece 

of board fastened across the end of another. — (Shi; 
building.) A thick plank on the inner part of a ship's 
side, used to sustaiu the ends of the beams. — ( Brick- 
making.) A pile of bricks, arranged for burning, in 
which the end of one i8 laid over another, and a space 
is left between them for the fire to ascend. 

Clan, (An.) [Gael. clann, descendants.) A family or 
tribe, living under one chief. This appears to have 
been the original condition of the ent pe of N. ote 
All the members of a clan held their lands of the chief, 
followed him in war, and were expected to bey him in 
peace. In Scotland, the C existed in full force until 
the Rebellion of 1745, when their martial power was 
destroyed; in the Highlands of Scotland, however, the 
tie of clanship exists even to this day. 

Clapton, (/lip'tiin,) a suburb of the British metropolia, 
co. Middlesex, abt.5 m. N. E. of St. Paul’e Cathedral. 
Pop. abt. 10,000. 

Claque, (Tl.) [Fr. claquer, to clap the hands.) In 
France, a body of persons engaged and paid to applaud 
a play or entertainment at its first performance in 

ublic. 

are, (Hair,) a co. on the W. coast of Ireland, b. W. 
by the Atlantic; area, 1,294 sq. m. Pop. 
166,906. 
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Dare. (Klatr,) ln Michigan, a N. central co., mostly 
Covered with forests; area, 650 sq. m, 

clarence Island, (dr nz. 1. In 8. America, W. 
of Terra del Fuego; Lat, 540 lu’ S., Lon. 71? 2 W. It 
Is abt. 52 m. long by 23 wide, — 2. In the Pacific, N. of 
Navization Island; Lat. 80 10 f., Lon. 1729 10’ W. 

Clarence Stenit. —1. In Alaska, between Duke of 
York Island an Prince of Wales Archipelago. — 2. lu 
Australia, between the N. W. coast aud Melville Island. 
It i3 abt. 12 m. wits 

Clareneſeux. /f n .) ( H-r.) Seo Kiv0-AT-ARMBS, 

Clarendon, Eowing» HYDE, Ear op, (hidir'n-tiin B. 
1608, was a devoted adherent of the royal cause during 
the Civil War, and, after the Restoration of Charles 1L, 
was appointed Lord Chancellor of England, but by op- 
posing the Chnreh of Rome he lost the favor of Charles, 
and by various meastires lie ruined his popularity with 
the nation. In 1677, he was doomed to perpetnal exile 
by act of Parlivment, His History of the Rebelion is 
a work of the hizhest literary merite (0, who Wis 
griudlather of queens Mary II. and Anne, D. in France, 
1671. 

Cinr'endon, (Covxstitetione or.) (Eng. Hist.) Certain 
ecclesiastical laws drawn up at a hunting-seat in the 
forest of Clarendon, in Wiits hire, by Henry II. and his 
nobles, 1101. They were 16 in number, and all of them 
were framed to restrain the power of the Pope and the 
clerzy, 

Clarendon, in S. vrina, an E. central dist.; area, 
Mt. T sin, C. Manning, 

Clarendon. (Pr) A kind of type of a bolder and 
thicker fwe than or inary fonts, 

Claret, (rnt) (foma The mine commonly given to 
the French wines of Borpraux, 

l'Inribella, III rell.) (fus) A stop, or set of 
pipes in an organ. 

Clarificatton. Ur- ſe- liil ain.) [From L. clarifier- 
tio, A making Clear] (Cn. The process of clearing 
or fining any fluid from all heterogeneous metter or 
fecalénce..— At is often efeeted by involving the matters 
preducinz turbidity in some other, which causes them | 
to bo so heavy as to sink down. Coffee is cleared with: 
singlas by this methok It differs: from e, 
Which is merely a straining through paper, clòth, &e. 

as ie aa CLARIONET, ren,. |F r. rlarinette, ] 
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(Mie) A mieie al wind-instrument which is played by | 


holes and keys, and whose mouth is trumpet-shap “l. 
It is mata of wood atl, like the oboe, is plaved with 
a reed moutlipicce, It is &aid to have been invented in 
Germaoy in 16). 

Clarion, (Alar r-n.) (From L.ecliries clonr.] (Mus.) A 
kind of trumpet whose tube ia narrower, and its tone 
more acute and shrill than that of the common kind. 

Clarion. -V.) in nei, a N. W. co, b. 
S. W. by tho Alleghany river; area, sg. m. C. Clarion. 


Clark, AnnanaM, Hr.) one of tho sfeners of the 
Declaration of American Independence, n. at. Elizabeth- 
town, N. J., in 1226. D. 1791. 

Chark. in Minit an E. co, b. on Indian: as area, 41 wq. 
m. County Seat. Marshall.—1n Krut ky, an E central 
county ; drew. 210 square miles; County Seat, Winches- 
ter -In Y YS, nn E SE. *.; area, ODN square 
mies; County Seat, Quitman.—In Orio a W. central 
county) ., OX! square miles; County Seat, Spring- 
field —In Wisconsin, a NW. central county 5; ure, 
1.548 square miles; County Scat. Neilsviile. 

Clarice, Abas, an En, ich theological writer, B. 1762. 
His most important work is the Comme niy on he 
I6. D. 1 32. 

Clarke, (lok yin Abthbams, a S. W. counts; area, 
1,27) square miles; County Seat, Clarksrille.— In 
Arhanso,a SW, central county; : arca, 1i A 
miles; Counts y Seat, Arkadeiptiin c Geor git, N E, 
central county: red, 250 sonare miles; County Seat, 
Wa'rkinsville. -In Dahan, as county, b. on Ken- 
techy; County Se at. Jeffersonville, In Zr. as, 
county j die, Y square mites: County Seat, Osceola, 
In Moenchia N E county, divided by the Missivst: pi 
ion Ilhuois; %% 015 square. miles; County Seat, 
Waterloo — In Virar ioa, 8 N. H. county 5 57%, 2S sa, 
hey County Seat, Es Try ville. In Woes, Ter 
SOW county, yf As. nr: County Seat, Van ouver 

tlarke's or Fiat’ hend River, rows an the Res hy 
Mountaing, in abt. doe 30° N. Lata and Aowing through 
Woshington Ter. emptis inte i te Colombian in abt; N. 
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with entire or toothed foliage, and showy reddid 
purple towers, produeed singly from tbe axils of the 
leaves, 

Clarksville, (Alrkzei!;) a village of Tennesses, C. of 
Montgomery co., on the Cumberland, near the mouth 
of Red River, 50 in. N. W. of Nashville. 

Clary, (hla’re.) (Bot) See SALVIA, 

Clans, (kis) [From L. si, a division.) An orde 
or rank of persona whe form a distinct division of the 
community among themselves, or who have similarity 
of interests or characteristics. —(Z0dL.) A group of 
animals possessing the general characters of the branch 
to which they belong, but separnted from other groupe 
of the wamo brauch by complications more or less evi 
dent in the general plan of structure. Each class is 
subdivided into orders. — Bet.) Que of the great divi 
sions of the vegetable kingdom «mbracing all those 
species Which are framed upon $10 same general plar 
of atructure, however differently that plan may be car 
ned out in particulars, All the known plants are 
grouped into 7 cleases: Thallegena, Ac ene. Hhizogens 
Tu- ue, Dietyegqena, Gymnonens, uud. Vu HH n. Ran 
class is subdivided into several uiliancea. 

Classic, Classical, ((U.) [L. cluasicus.] A term 
signifying excellent or of the highest order. It is said 
to owe its origin to the division of the Roman peuple 
into classes, the first of which was called, by way of 
eminence, the clossic, The word classical is ulao applied 
to authors of standard authority, and particularly to 
the chiefs of the ancient Greek and Roman writers, 

|. whose works are generally termed classica, 

Clathrate, (kistrat.) [Gr kitara, a lattice.] (Jot. 
Iatticeshaped. 

Savon. (ν p,) in Orcgon, a N. W. co.; C. Astoria. 

Php. (1580) 7,222. 

Claude Lorrain. [Ilia name was CLaUne Gaertn, 
and he was surnamed Tux Logr.AIN, from Lorraine, hia 
native provirce.] One of the greatest of landscape 
pointers, n, 160. He studied at Rome, where be died, 
102. Mis pictures are remarkable for tbe perfection 
of thelr aerial perspective. 

(In udianus. Ci wirs. (klan-de-d'níla) a Latin poet, 
n. at Alexandria; his works evinco both brilliant fancy 
and polished elegance of style. He flourished during 
the reigns of the emperors Theodosius, Arcadius, au 
Honorins, 

Cine tis. (Klar de- ſia,) the name of two Roman em- 

| perors : (I. (TIBERIUS DRUSUS NERO), cali d Germa anwa 

and DEC and the fourth of tho wearers ot the 
purple, n. 10 1. c., s. his nephew, Caligula, A. D, 41. He 
was R very weak prince, and had the misfortune or 
being married to two of the most flagitiously lad 
women in Rome, in succession: Messalina and Agrip- 
pina. The first was executed by his order, The second 
poisoned him after having pemuaded him to adopt the 
son elie had by her. fonuer husband, L. Domitius, A. n. 
614. when this eon beate emperor under the name of 
Nero. The most remarkable military event of his reign 
was the partial conquest of Britain and its conversion 
into a Koman prov. — (€: IT. (M incre AURELIU8 FLAVIUS ), 
surmuned Gofheus, B. 214 A. p., 8. Gallienus, 268, and 
gained many battles over the Goths — whence his 
pseudonym. D. 270 A. n. 

( L. cluuanla, a shutting.] (Lew.} An 

article in a contract or other Writing; a distinct part 

of n contract, will, agreement, charter, &c., inserted in 

a provisory or stipulative form.-—( Gram.) A &ulslivi- 

gion ofa sentence, in which the words are inseparably 

connected with each other in sense, and cannot with 
propriety be separated by a point. 

Ciausel, Brgrraxb, Count, iilos? ) & French general, 
n. 1.72. After u distinguished military carcer, he was 
appointed commander-in-chief of the French army in 
N. Spain, 1813. Sentenced to death after the Reston 
tien, he succeeded in escaping to the U. States, where 
for some years lie resided, In 1830, he waa given the 
chief command in Algeria, He was made marshal of 
France in IN, and recalled from A!ceria in 1837 for 
his ill anccess in an expedition against Constantine. 
P. 1842. 

(Ia vate. Clavated, (I/ ut.) m L. eln ca. a 
clob] (Hot, am Zei. Club-shaped, as when a body 
or inember grows gradually thicker towards its top or 
rper extremity. 

Clas ia rv. irre.) (From Fr. clavíer.] (Mus) A 


poale of hnes and spaces, 


} 
, 


Lit. 48? 50’ and W. Lon. 117? 45', after a course of abt. | Clavichord., or Cranicitonp, (/77v'e-E.6rd.): (Mus.) Ag 


fo m. 

Clarkin, (L/. JR) (Hof) A onna e planta, 
Quajgracom, indizenons to California and N. W. America, 
contributing to our garde ns twoof the best nn Ani 
most esteemed of popula annuals — C. pulchella and © 
weg Tho species ure all erect branchlug pluuts, 
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instrument in the form ofa spiuet: now superseded bv 
the pianoforte. 

laviele. (lO KL) From L. elaricuta,a little k 
(Anat) The collar-bone. It is shaped like the «d 
letter f, aud is placed transversely at the upper part of 
the thorax. It is articulated, at ono extremity, with 
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the sternum; at the other with the acromion paos 
of the — It serves as a point of support for the 
muscles of the arm, and protects the vesse nerves 

to that extremity. 
vus, (kld’vus,) (pl. —— ( ) Among the 
Romans, a kind of purple or band worn upon the 
tunic and toga; it was uf two sorts: one broad, called 
clavus latus, which was the badge of the senatorial 
order; the other narrow, termed clarus angustus, and 
indicative of the equestrian order, 

Clay,(kid.) [A.S. clzg.] (Chem.and Geol) A silicate 
o alumina produced by the disintegration of the grauite 
rock under the long-continued action of air and water. 
It is firmly coherent, weighty, compact, and hard when 
dry, but stiff, viscid, and ductile toa great degree when 
moist ; smooth to the tor not easily ditfusible in 
water, and when mixed with it not easily subsiding 
from it. Clays become soft by absorbing water, but so 
tenacious as to be le of being moulded inte any 
shape; and hence y form the material of which 
bricks, pottery-ware, Åc., are made, Common potter's 
clay contains a considerable amount of iron, while pipe- 
clay ia a white C. nearly free from it. Loam is an iim- 
pure variety of C, Marl is a C. containing a notable 

portion of carbonate of lime. 
ay, HENRY, an eminent American orator and states- 
man, B. in Hanover Va., April 12, 1777. After pre- 

ratory study of the ki im was itted to the bar 

1797, and 8 established a brilliant practice in 
Lexington, Ky. Commencing his political career in 
1799, as a Democrat of the Jefferson school, C. was 
elected to the State legislature in 1504, and in 1800 and 
1809 sat as senator in Congress, In 1811, he became a 
member of the House of Representatives, and towards 
the close of the year was elected its speaker. Reelected 
to the same position in 1813, he resigned it in Jan., 1814, 
to proceed to Europe as one of the Peace Commissioners 
to treat with Great Britain. Ae reci in the 
signing of tlie Treaty of Ghent in . of that year, €. 
returned home to again assume the &peakership. In 
1816, he supported the U. States Bank charter; in 1521 he 
earnestly advocated the Missouri Compromise, and, in 
was dela an unsuccessful candidate for the presidency 
of the Union. In 1825, C. became Secretary of State; 
in the following year fought a mild duel with Mr. Ran- 
dolph; was elected U. senator, 1831-1537, and in 


1832 accepted the idential condidature of the anti- 
Jackson party, only to be n defeated. In 1832-1833 
he the passing of the Compromise Tariff, sup- 


ported Gen. Ilarrison for the presidency in 1840, advo- 
cated a national bankiug system, and urged the dis- 
tribution of the public domains among the respective 
States. In 1844, the National Whig Convention nom- 
inaféd C. (the 3d time) for the presidency, with as 
little success as before. Ile strenuously opposed the 
acquisition of Texas, and, in 1845, having been again 
elected to the Senate, he there took a prominent part 
in effeeting the Compromise of 1850, which deferred for 
10 years impending struggle between the N. and S. 
on the question of Slavery. D. at Washington, 1552, 
leaving behind him a name and fame foremost in the 
noals of American eloquence and statesmanship. 
Clay, (ct) in Florida, à N E. county; area, 550 square 
iles.—1n a W. S. W. county, b. on Alabama; 
County Seat, Fort Gaines.— In Minois, a S.E. county; 
area, 44 miles; County Seat, Louisville.—In 
Indiana, a W. county ; area, 700 vM miles ; County 
Seat, Bowling Green.—In Jowa,a N. W. county; a? ea, 
600 square miles; County Seat, Peterson. In Kansas, 
a N.N.E. county; area, 650 square miles; County 
Seat, Clay Cenire —In Kentucky, a S.E. county; area, 
about 700 sq. m.; C., Manchester.— In Minnesota,a W. 
NW. co., near the Dakota line; a., 1,050 sq. m.; C., 
Georgetown.—In Mo., a W. N. W. co.; a., 415 sq m.; 
€ , Liberty.—In Nebraska, a B.E. co. ; a., 576 sq. m. ; 
C., Clayton.—In X. Carolina, a co.—]1n T., à N. co., 
b. on the Indian Ter ; a., about 1,100 sq m. 
no population.—In W. Va., cent, co.; arca, about 


400 sq. m. Men 

clay ere, Oud mor.) (Gael. claidheamhmér.] Among 
the Scots Highlanders, the name given to a large two- 
handed basket-hilted broadsword, with which of old 
they were wont to do fearful execution. 

€lay-sInte. (Mín. See SLATE, 

Clayton, Jons MIDDLETON, an American statesman, n. 
in Del 130, after graduating at Yale, in 1815, entered 
upon the practice of the law, and in 1827 was appointed 

to the chief-justiceship of Del., which office he held for 

three years. He was elected to the U. S. senate in 1829, 

1835, „and 1851, successively. In 1849 he became 

secretary of state under President Taylor, and in the 

@llowing years the celebrated treaty wiih 
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England, known as the Clayton Buiwer Treaty. D 
1856, 

Clayton, (klá'tn,) in Georgia, a N.W. co.; C. Jon.» 
borough. —In Pwa, a E.N.E. €o., b 
on Wisconsin. Area, 700 sq. m.; C. Et Kader. 

Clay tonia, (La-t'ne-ah.) (Bot) A gen. ri cg 0 
E'ctinacei, chietly N. American, consisting of dwarf an 
nual or tüberous-rooted perennial plants with entire 
leaves, and small white or flesh-culored flowers ir 
terminal racemes. They are Rar known by the 
name of Spring Beauty, from the early season at which 
they flower. 

Cleading, (Ud'ing.) [Scot., clothing.) In locomotive 
engines, a kind of jacket or cover, made of narrow 
pieces of wood, fixed round the fire-box and boiler to 

revent the undue radiation of heat. 

Cleanthes, Gd.) à Greek philosopher of the 
Steie school, flourished in the Ad cent. B. C. A native 
of Lydia, he went to Athens, where he became a disci- 

le of, and at het succeeded, Zeno, P o. 263. 

Clear, (klér.) (Arch) Extent of internal work; ae, e 
corridor 100 feet in the clear.—((om.) To clear a 
ship. Sce CLEARANCE. — ( Naut.) To cleor the land, is tc 
get well out to sea, in order to give the land a wide 
berth and so avoid the risk of grounding. 

Clearance, (klèr'čns.) (Com) A voucher or certifi- 
cate issued at the Custom-house in proof thet a ship has 
cleared, that is, has received official permission to pro- 
ceed to sea on her intended voyage. 

Clear Creek, (kiër'krëk,) in Colorado, a N. central co.; 
area, 915 sq. m. €. Idaho. 

Clearfield, (Ker feld.) in Pennsylvania, a W. Mo 
ee W. slope a Alieghemes. Ite ©. CI 

tuated on the W. branch of the Susquehanna, 1 
m. W.N.W. of Harrisburg. 

Cleuring- house., (tier mg .) (Com.) The place where 
is carried on the operation of clearing off balances and 
adjusting daily accounts between bankers of the same 
city; thus avoiding the inconvenience of handling 
large amounts in currency or convertible paper. Each 
bank, or banker, dispatches a clerk to the C.- H., 
who there draws up an abstract of the cheeks uven 
other firms, and effects a clearauce by exchanging 
them against those drawn on the bank to which he 
belougs, Tho balance is paid over in cash. The first 
C.-H. in the U. States was established in New York in 
1833, In England, the railway companies, as well as 
the banks, make use of tho elearing system. 

Clear’ ing-nut. TW See STRYCHNOB, 

Cleavage, (kleev%j.) [From Ger. kleben, to eleave.) 
(biin) A term used in relation to the fracture of min- 
erals which have natural joints and possess a regular 
structure.—(Geol.) Certain rocks, usually called slate- 
rocks, may be cleaved into an infinite number of thin 
lamina which are parallel to each other, but which are 
generally not parallel to the planes of the true strata 
or layers of deposition. The planes of cleavage, therefore, 
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Fig. 180. — CLEAVAGE, JOINTS, AND STRATIFICATION 
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are distinguishable from those of stratification. In Fig. 
156, the flat surfaces of rock A, B, C, represent exposed 
faces of oo to which the walls of other joints, J J, 
are parallel. S S are the lines of stratification ; C C are 
lines of slaty cleavage, which intersect the rock at a 
considerable angle to the planes of stratification. 
Cleave'land, Parker, an American scientist, p. at 
Rowley. Muss., in 1780, graduated at Harvard in 1799, 
and in 1505 was appointed professor of mathematics 
and natural 8 end lecturer un chemistry and 
mineralogy, in Bowdoin College. In 1816, appeared his 
Mineralogy und Geo in 2 vols.,--a work which stamped 
him as the father of American mineralogy. D. 1858. 
Clef, (kif) Fr., a key.] (Aus.) A character placed in 
the beginning of a stave, to determine the of 
elevation occupied by that stave in the general clavia 
or system, and to point out the name of the notes whi 
are in the line of that clef. Three kinda of C. are in 
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resent use, viz.: the G, placed on the second line; the 
, on the third line; and the F, on the fourth line (Fig. 


Fig. 187. 


187). The C-clef is a fifth below the G, and a fifth above 
the F+lef. The C«lef is also set on the fourth line for 
some instruments, and for the tenor part in vocalization. 

Cleft, (klgft.) [From cleave.| (Fur.) A disease indicated 
by a kind of crack in the pastern of a horse. —( Bot.) 
Designating a leaf whose incisions are cut to about the 
middle of the blade, or a little deeper, and particularly 
when its sinuses are acute. — T'wo-cleft, and three-cleft, 
express the number of the segments, equally with the 
Latin forms bifid and trifid. 

Clematis, (kidém’a-tis.) (Bot) An extensive gen. of 
twining shrubs with variously-cut opposite leaves, O. 
Ranunculacex, distinguished by their single perianth, 
and by the long feathery tail attached to their one- 
seeded carpels. C. Virginiama, or vitalba, the Virgin's 
Bower, common in hedges and thickets in the N. States, 
has greenish-white flowers destitute of perfume. C. 
Jlammula is the sweet-scented species common in gar- 
dens. It is a native of S. Europe and N. Africa. 

Clemens, Titus Flavius, (kl^m'2nz,) generally called 
CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, a Father of the Church, was 
B. abt. the middle of the 2d cent. He taught at Alexan- 
dria and at Antioch. Stromata is his best known work. 
D. abt. 220. 

Clement,(kl2m’ént,) the name of several Roman pontiffs, 
as follows: C. L (Clemens Romanus), one of the Apostolic 
Fathers, B. abt. A. D. 30, is believed to be identical with 
St. Paul's fellow-laborer of same name ( Phil. iv. 3). Ac- 
cording to tradition, he was baptized by St. Peter, and 
consecrated bishop of Rome in 91. He left several works. 
D. abt. 100. He is held as a saint and martyr in the 
Church of Rome, his festival-day being Nov. 23.—'* II., 
a Saxon, s. Gregory VI. in 1046. He crowned the em- 
peror Henry III., and D. 1047. — C. IIL. s. Gregory VIII. 
in 1187, instigated a crusade against the Infidels. D. 
1191. — C. IV. s. Urban IV. in 1265. D. 1268. — C. V. s. 
Benedict XI. in 1305, removed the papal court to Avig- 
non, and at the instigation of Philip the Fair of France, 
suppressed the order of Knights Templars. D. 1314. — 
C. VI., a Frenchman, s. Benedict XII., 1342. During his 

ntificate occurred the revolt headed by Rienzi, (q. v.) 
. at Avignon, 1352, — C. VII. (Gíslio de Medici), nephew 
of Lorenzo the Magnificent, s. Adrian VI. in 1523. He 
Teneo the “ Holy League " against the emperor Charles 
„and by so doing cansed the invasion and sack of 
Rome. and his own imprisonment in the castle of St. 
Angelo. He afterwards made his peace with the empe- 
ror, and, in 15:4, excommunicated Henry VIII. of Eng- 
laud for his repudiation of Catherine of Aragon. This 
led to the final separation of Kugland from the Church 
of Rome. D.1531.— C. VIH. (Ippolito Aldobrandini) &. 
Innocent IX. in 1592. He was a learned and liberal 
ntiff, and helped to bring about the peace of Vervins 
n 1508. D.1605.— ( 1X. s. Alexander VII., 1667. D. 
1670, — € X., n. 1590, s. the preceding, 1670, and left 
the govt. in the hands of Cardinal Paluzzi, on account 
of his grent age. D. 1676. — C. XI. s. Innocent XII. in 
1700. He issued the famous bull Unigenitus, which pro- 
duced a schism of many years' standing between France 
and the Holy See. D. 1721. — C. XII. (Lorenzo di Cor- 
sini), a reformer of the Church, s. Benedict XIII. in 1720, 
and D. 1740. — C. XIII. s. Benedict XIV. in 1758. During 
liis pontificate the Jesuits were expelled from France, 
Spain, Portugal, and Naples, and Avignon and Bene- 
vento were taken from the Church. D. 1769, — €. XIV. 
(Giovanni Vincenzo Antonio Ganganelli) s Clement XIII. 
in 1769, and in 1773 issued the bull which abolished the 
order of Jesuits. D. 1774. 
Cleobulus, (le-, a native of Rhodes, B. in the 
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leader. After massacring the Mitylenean prisoners a 
Athens, B.C. 427, he served with success a st the 
Spartans, Killed in an expedition against Thrace, 422 
lie is the subject of bitter sarcasm at the hunds of Aris 
tophanes and Thucydides. 

Cleopatra, (kle-o-pit'rah,) queen of Egypt, B. 69 B.C. 
was daughter of Ptolemy Auletus, after whose death she 
became associated with her younger brother Ptolemy 
in the crown. At the age of 17, she captivated Cæsar, 
who caused her to be proclaimed sole sovereign of 
Egypt. After his death she spread her toils round Mark 
Antony, who repudiated his wife Octavia for her sake 
After the fatal battle of Actium, despairing of making 
terms with the conqueror, Augustus, she put an end ta 
her life by the bite of an asp, k. c. 30. She bore a son 
(Cesarion) to Cesar, and several children to Mark 
Antony. 

Cleostratus, (kle<s-trd'liis,) an eminent Greek astron- 
omer and mathematician, B. at Tenedos, lived in the 6tb 
cent. k. c. To him we are indebted for the first arrange 
ment of the zodiacal signs. 

Clepsydra, (klép-si’drah.) [From Gr. klepto, I st 
and Aydor, Water] (An) Among the Greeks an 
Romans, a timepiece or water-clock : being an instru. 
ment for the measurement of time by means of the fall 
of a certain quantity of water. 

Clergy, (klùr'je.) [From Gr. kleros, literally an inher- 
itance, because clerics were supposed to take the“ por 
tion of the Lord " as their inheritance.] A general name 
given to the body of ecclesiastics of the Christian 
Church, in distinction from the laity. 

Cleridze, (k/¢r’e-de.) (Zodl.) A fam. of coleopterous 
insects, which are long, often cylindrical, with the 
thorax narrower than the elytra, and head prominent. 
They are fast runners, handsomely variegated in their 
colors, and feed upon the juices of flowers. Thelarve of 
the gen. Clerus are destructive to bees and wasps, ii the 
nests of which the female deposits her eggs. 

Clerk, (klirk.) [Gr. klerikos.] A word originally Sed 
to denote a man of learning or letters. The term after- 
wards came to be appropriated to ecclesiastics. In legal 
documents the clergymen of the Church of England are 
styled clerks to this day.—In a more extended sense the 
term also denotes an assistant in & counting-house or 
goods-store, a penman, &c. 

Clermont, (/lürmónt,) in Ohio, a S. W. co., b. S. W. 
by the Ohio river; area, 462 sq. m. C. Batavia. 


Clermont-Ferrand, (-fcir’ring,) a city of France, 
C. dep. Puy-de-Dôme, 82 m. W. of Lyon. Called Nemosus 
prior to the Roman conquest, it was the C. of the Aver- 
ni. Pop. 37,690. 

Clethra, (kleceth’rah.) (Bot) A gen. of planta, . Eri 
cacex, consisting of shrubs or 
trees, with alternate serrate 
deciduous leaves, and bearing 
white flowers in terminal 
hoary racemes. €. alnifolia, 
the Sweet-pepper Bush (Fig. 
188), is a shrub 4 to 8 feet high, 
growing in swamps through- 
out the United States. 

Cleveland, 3 in N. 
Carolina, a S. W. co., on the 8. 
Carolina frontier; area, 660 sq. 
m.; C. Shelby. Pop. 12,696. — 
In Ohio, a fiue city and port of 
entry, C. of Cuyahoga co., sit- 
uated at the outlet of Cuyalioga 
river, on Lake Erie, 135 m. E. 
N. E. of Columbus, and 195 8. 
W. of Buffalo. This is the 
second city of the State in 
point of size, v ^alth, and com- 
mercial importance; is finely 
laid out with its streets at right 
angles, and shaded by trees, 
and is replete with handsome 
and commodious public and private buildin C. i 
the entrepót of a large trade with Canada and the Lakes. 


Fig. 188. 
SWEET-PEPPER BUSA. 


5th cent. B. c., was one of the “seven wise men of | em a manufacturing centre, C. is very important. 


Greece." 


Cleembrotus, (Xle-óm'bro-tus)) king of Sparta, killed | 


at the battle of Leuctra, 371 B.c. In that battle the 
Spartans were almost annihilated, and thenceforward 
became a secondary power in Greece. 

Cleomenes (kle-o-mé'n¢z) III. s. his father Leonidas 
as king of Sparta. 


where he committed suicide, 219. 


fled to Egypt, 
on,)an Athenian demagogue, and a tanner 


Cleon, (Xi 


Attempting to destroy the Achaian | 
league, C, after losing the battle of Sellosia, 222 r.c, | Clew, or Clue, (d.) 


leveland, STEPHEN GROVER, twenty-second Pres. U. 
8., B. 1837, Sheriff of Buffalo, N. T., in 1870, or, 


in 1881, Gov. of N. Y., in 1882, elected President U. 8. 
in 1884 and in 1892, 


Cleves, (kleevz,) n city of Rhenish Prussia, formerly C. 
of a duchy of same name, 2 m. distant from the Rhine. 


Pop. abt. 10,000. 
[A.8. con] (Naut.) The 
after corner of a ship’s fore-and-aft sail, and the lower 
corner of square eails. 


by occupation, distinguished himself by his opposition | Cliché, (kle-sha’.) [Fr.] (Metall) The matrix of a 


to Pericles, after whose death he became a popular 


die. C. casting, a method of casting which consiste 
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fn foring the mould vertically duwa upon the metas 
while the latter is it t mollen state. 

Clic Dwellings. Cavities in the face of nearly verti- 
cal cliffs in the cañon region of the West. which were | 
formerly occupied as dwellings by a people now van- 
ished. They are supposed to have served as places of 
refuge. The country where they are found is now 
waterless, and incapable of supporting life. These 
dwellings are very difficult of access. They indicate 
that a considerable popuiation formerly dwelt in a 
region now absolutely inhospitable. 

Cidatom, (iy tun,) one of the most picturesque and | 
fashionable spas of England, being the W. suburb. 
ef Bristol. It has tepid springs (containing chictly 
carbonie acid and magnesia; ot 70? Fahr. 4 op. 15,5906. 

ilimacteric, (iiemiktr-ik.) [From Gr. Alimar, a 
ladder.] (Astrofogy.) A name anciently given to certain 
years in a person'a life, which were the critical poiuts, 
as it were, of his health aud fortune. This eupetstition 
is suid to have originated in the doctrines of Pythigoras. 
According to him, every seventh year was climacterical; 
but others allowed only those years produced by multi- 
plying 7 by the odd numbers 3, ö, 7, 9, to be such, The 
great climacteric was the 63d year. 

Climate, (Ali’mdt.) (From Gr. Alima, the slope of the 
earth from the equator toward the pole]. In a popular 
sense the torm ( is given to any country or region dif- 
fering from another in the tcripcrature of the air, er 
with respect to the seasons, without any regard to the 
length of the days, or to geographical position: thus we 
way, a Warm or a Cold cite, u genial. cimate, an 
unhealthy climate, Ae. C depends chictly on distance 
from the equator, and height above the level of the gen; 
but the effect of these is greatly modified by other cir- 
cumstances, such as the configuration nid exteut of the 
country, its inclination and exposure, the directions of 
the chains of mountains by which it is intersected, ot 
which are in its neighborhood, the nature. of its soil 
with reference to midiation aud evaporation, its dise 
tance from the sea, the action of winds having the tem- 
perature of diferent latitudes, the quantity of forest 
land, and the degree of cultivation, 

Climax, (AiP maik) [Gr a ladder.) (Net.) A figure 
cousisting of an weeemblaze of particnlars, rising, os it 
were, step by step. Ihe word is sometimes erroneously 
employed instead of aeme, the highest step of the cli- 
max.— Anlieclimaz is the converse or descending figure. 

Climber, (Alia’r.) [From AS. clima] (DA) A 
parasitic plant, or one Which climbs or rises by means 
of some base of support. 

Climbers. (Zouil.) Same ns SciNsoEFR, q. v. 

C€limb'ing Perch. L,.) Bee Leu N Tie! 

Clinantheum, (7/1, them.) (Erom Gr. Al ins. a 
bed, and anthos, à ower.) (It.) The dilited apex ofa 
flowering branch covered over by sinall towers within 
an invelucre, and thus forming the receptacle of a 
composite plant, 

Cinch. Aline.) [From Du. klink, a latch.] (Nant) 
On shipboard, a large ring attached to the mooring: 
chain ; also, u halt-hiteh of rope made secure to its own 


art. 

Clinch. (II.) in Georgia, a 8. co., b. on Florida. 
Aren, abt. 1,100 aq. m.; €. Magnolia. 

Clinens. (L/n'e-ds,) two worthies of antiquity: one 
was the father of Alcibiades, killed in the battle of Co- 
rongsea, 447 n. c.; the other, u philesopher of the Pytha- 
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Clinoid Processes, (Hi'noíd.) (From Gr. Mead, a 
couch, and eidos, shape.) (Anat.) The name of four pro- 
cesses at the upper surface of the spheroid bone, which 
have been compured to the posts of a bed. On them the 
pituitary gland rests, 

Clinometer, (4li-udm’e-tér.) [Gr. kliné, bed, and sm. 
fron, méasurze.] An instrument employed by geologista 
and miners for ascertaining the strike and angle of dir 
of stratified rocks, 

Clinton, De WII r. (Antin ) an American statesman, 
B. in Orange co., N. I., 1769, after completing his educa- 
tion at Columbia Coll., was adinitted to tlie bar in 1788, 
sent to the lower house of the legislature of New York 
in 17. and in the year following to the senrte. In 
1502, he was elected to a seat in the Senate of the U. S., 
Which he resigned in 1505 to fill the mayoralty of New 
York city, a position he held tor some years with two 
intervals. IIe was also lieut.-zov.of the State from 1811 
to 1813. In 1812. he wies a candidate for the presidency 
of the U. S., but was defeated by Mr. Madison, As the 
promoter of the Erie Canal he rendered inestimable 
benefits to his State, which elected him ite governor in 
1810. D. 128. 

Clinton, Goror, an American general and statesman, 
cousiu of the preceding, was h. in Ulster co, N. Y, in 
1:29. IIe was elected to the continental congress in 
177, voted for the Declaration of Tndcpenden se, was ape 
pointed brigadier-ecneral of the U. 8. in 1777. and also 
chosen governor of the State of New York which latter 
ofice, by 6 successive elections, he held for 15 years. He 
rendi red important Service during the war of indepen- 
dence, and was elected. vice-president of the U. States 
in 184. In 10, he was an unszuccesstul candidate for 
the office of chief magistrate, but succeeded, however, 
in retaining the viec-presideney, D. 1812. 

Clinton. in reis. u S. central co.: oec. 420 sa, m. O, 
Carlyle. — In Judiana, a N. W. co.; Grea, about 
&quare miles; County Seat, Frankfort. In /owa, an 
E. county, b. on Lilinois; areu, 690 =q. 1n. ; C. DeWitt. 
A town of the above county, on the Mississippi river, 
197 miles from Chicago. In Aentucky, 8 5. county, b. 
N. by the Cumberland river; urea, about O square 
miles; County Seat, Albany.—In Massachusetts, a 
manufacturing town of Worcester county, on the 
Nashua river, 36 miles W. by N. of Boston, Jud, 
Carpets, textile goods, machinery, ete.—In Michigan, 
a cent. co.; area, about 576 square miles; €. St. John, 
—In Missouri,a N. W. co.; are’, about 46) aq. m.; 
County Seat, Plattsbure.—In New York, a N. 
county, b. E. by Lake Champlain; area, about 950 sq. 
m.; €. Plattsburg.—In Ohio, a S.W. county; area, 
about 467 square miles; County Seat, Wilmington.— 
In Penneuyb ania, a N. central co. ; area, about 1,000 
square miles; County Seat, Lock Ilaven, 

Cho, (/(00.) II. „ iom Gr. Klein, renown.) (.) One 
of the Muses, being the goddess of history and epic 
verse; she was danghter of Jupiter by Mnemosyne, and 
is represented with a half-opencd reroll of writing in 
her right haud, - (Zobl.) A geu. of naked muri ue mol- 

laska, O. d%eropeda, 

Clipper, 6% %%.) [From elip) (Nat) A cargo 
carrying vessel, espectally constructed for fast eiling. 
The Coot Baltimore, U. S., and of Aberdeen, Scotland, 
ure particularly noted; the swiftest of the kind, howe 
ever, are these employed in the Chinese tea-trade with 
the United States and England. 
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gorean school, was the fricud and cuntemporary of | Clisiocampa, (Alish’o-kdt pak.) (Zotl.) A genus of 


Plato. 


Clingman’s Peak, (ing indnz,) in North Carolina, | 


the highest summit of the Black Mountains, being 
6,941 ft. above sealovel, and the highest point E. of the 
Mississippi. 

Clin“ ie. Clinical, (LU-) [Prom Gr. Alin, a 
couch.] (Med) Co medicine is the practice of medicine 
on those in hospital or in bed, The word elinic is usce 
substantively (Fr. i.), as applying to u school in 
which medicine is taught by examining diseases with 
the patients in person before the class. 


oxide of iron, falling in scales from incandescent iron 
while in process of forging. Also, the term is com- 
monly applied to the siag of iron which accumulates in 
stoves, furnaces, &c., from the vitrification of the silica 
and iron present in the coal. 

C€link'-stoue. (Min) A grayish-green vartiey of fel- 
8pathic rock, common to volcanic soils. 

Clino-diagonal, (Xli-00-/i-ig'0-nil.) (Gr. klinein, to 
slope, and Eng. diagonal.) (Crystallog.) In a monoclinic 
crystal, the lateral axis which forms an oblique angle 
with the vertical axis. 

Clinodosae, klinom.) [Gr. Kline in. and Eng. dome. | 
3 A dume or prism of horizontal ſorin, form- 

a paral 


lei with the clino-dingonal. 


FL 
Clin Ker, (in r.) [From Swed. klinga.) (in.) Black | 


lepidopterous insects, fun. Bombycide, having a stout 
woolly body, short, stoutly pectinated untennae, and 
short, broad wings. The American Tent-caterpillar 
Moth, (5 Americana, belongs to this genus, 

Clisthenes, (Lethe, an Athenian who is said to 
have devised the practice of oxtracism, and to have 
been the first to suffer therefrom. 

Clitheroe, %% cr, a manuf. town of England, co, 

Lancaster, on the Ribble, 25 m. N.E. of Manchester, 

£y. 12,000, 

Litoria, (Ali-to’re-ah.) (Bet) A large and widely- 

distributed genus of pei-tlowered plants, O. Fubacez, 

chietly consisting of large climbers, eciumbling over 
trees to a great height. 

Clitoris, (Alito-ris.) (Anat) A small round female 
or;mn, placed at the upper extremity of the vulva, and 
divided by a small space from the anterior commissure 
of the labia. 

Clitus, (Altis,) one of Alexander the Great's generals, 
and the saviour of his master's life in the battle of 
Granicur, was slain by Alexander while drunk, B. c. 326. 

Clive, RosrnT, Lorn, (Alir) an English general, B. 1725. 
He went as ensign to India while still a boy, and 
fought his way to coloneley by the time he reached 
manhood. He distinguished himself in 1751 by hia 
succesaca against the French, and, in 1756, saved she 
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ish rule in India by driving Bu Dowlah out 
of Calcutta, and by routing his army, 50,000 strong, at 


Plassey, 1757, at the head of 5,000 British regulars. He 
returned to Éngland ín 1760, covered with wealth and 
honor. In 1764, he was sent again to India, where he 
consolidated the English power, and made many im- 
portant administrative reforms. Towards the close 
of his life his mind became impaired, and he died, by 
suicide, in 1774. 
Cloaca, ( 2 Cioaca,) (klo-à'kah.) [L., a common sewer.) 
Antiq.) The sewer of auc. Rome. It was constructed, 
fore the establishment of the republic, of immense 
blocks of stone, in such a solid manner that it remains 
even to thís day, and continues to fill the purpose for 
which it was intended. — ( Physiol.) A term applied 
to the excrementitious cavity in birds, reptiles, and 


fishes. 
€loek, (klók.) [From Fr. cloche, a bell.) (Horol.) A 
machine for measuring time. Its invention has been 
attributed to Pacificus, archdeacon of Verona, in the 
9th cent.; and even to Boethius, in the early part of the 
6th. The most ancient C, of which we have any dis- 
tinct account, were that erected in a tower of the palace 
of Charles V. of France, about the year 1364, and that 
made at Strasburg about the year 1370. In the follow- 
ing cent. public C. became very common in Europe. 
The first method used for regulating C. was by a fiy- 
wheel; but this, being affected by the variable resist- 
ance of the air, acted very imperfectly. The great im- 
provement in clockmaking was the application of the 
endulum in thel7th cent.; but it is uncertain by whom 
t was first employed. Some attribute it to Galileo, 
who first announced its isochronism ; and others to 
Huygens, who first explained ita principle. The com- 
pensation pendulum was invented by Hooke in 1715; 
and the method of compensation by tbe unequal expan- 
sion of different metals by Graham. A C. consists of 
wheels moved by weights, and is so constructed that, 
by a uniform vibration of a pendulum, the hours, min- 
utes, and seconds are measured with great exactness ; 
and it indicates the hour, not only by a dial, but by the 
stroke of a hammer on a bell. Sometimes, also, it 
strikes the half-hours and quarters. The C. measures 
mean hours, but the solar day is of various lengths, 
according to the situation of the earth in its orbit, and 
to the declination of the sun. Hence the C. is some- 
times a few minutes faster or slower than the suu. — 
Electrical €. is a clockwork machine, in which un 
électro-magnet, by means of an electric current regu- 
larly interrupted, is both the motor and the regulator. 
Fig. 189 represents the mechanism of such a C, which 
Works the needles. An eloctro-magnet, B, attracts an 


Pig. 189. — ELECTRICAL CLOCK. 


armature of soft iron, P, movable on a pivot, a. The 
armature P transmits its oscillating motion to a lever, 
a, Which, by means of a ratchet, n, turns the wheel A. 
This, by the pinion D, turns the wheel C, which, by a 
series of wheels and pinions, moves the hands. The 
small one marks the hours, the large one the minutes; 
but as the latter does not move regularly, but by sud- 
den starts from second to second, it follows that it muy 
also be used to indicate the seconds, It is obvious thut 
the regularity of the motion of the hands depends ou 

the regularity of the oscillations of the piece P. For | 


i 
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this the oscillations of the current, befote 
passing into the electro- 

standard C, which itself has 
by a seconds pendulum. At each oset 
pendulum the current is opened and closed, and 
the armature P beate the seconds exactly. To illustrat 
the use of these electrical C., suppose that on the rail- 
road from New York to San Francisco, each station has 
an electric €, and that from the New York station a 


š passes in fhis wire, 
ali the C. will simultaneously indicate the same hour, 
the same gom gto the same second; for electricity 
travels with suc 


cisco. 

Clod-crusher, (Aru.) (Agric) An implement 
used for breaking clods and pressing down earth after 
ploughing. It, most commonly, is in the form of a 
cylindrical roller divided into many parts, al! attached 
to one axle. F 

Clodias, PUBLIUS PuLCHER, (NM de-H e,) a Roman noble 
of the Claudian family, famous for his profligacy, and 
for his inveterate opposition to Cicero. He was mur- 
dered in a casual fray with Annius Milo, in 52 b. o. 

Clodomir, (Xlód'o-már,) the 2d son of Clovis king of 
the Franks, s. his father as king of Orleans, 511. He 
vauquisbed and to death Sigismund, 1 
gue y, and was himself killed afterwards in le by 

igismund’s successor, Gondomar, 524. He left 3 sons, 
2 of whom were put to death by their uncies, and the 
2d, Clodoald (Saint Cloud), became a monk. 

Cloister, (kloiz tir. r. cloître, from L. clawstrem, 
an inclosure.] ( 3) of a regular monastery, 
consisting of an arcade or colonnade, surrounding an 
epen court. word itself is used also to signify the 
convent itself. 

Ctonmel, (Xlón-méi',) a fine and flourishing town of 
Ircland, ou the Suir, co. Tipperary, 14 m. frum Cashel, 
Manuf. Cottons. . abt. 20,000. 

Clontarf, (kldntdrf’,) a village of Ireland, p. Leinster, 
ubt. 3 m. N. of Dublin. This place was the scene of a 
famous battle, 1034, in which Brian Eoroimhe (Boru 
king of Ireland, at the bead of 20,060 men, defeat 
king Sitric with 21,000 Dames. 7,000 Irish, with king 
Brian and his son, fell, while tbe Danish loss numbered 


13,000. 

Close, (k/ds.) [From L. claudo, to shut.) (Law.) An 
interest in the soil, or in the trees and growing crops 
thereon. — ( Her.) A bird is said to be close, when re- 

resented with its wings lowered and lying close fo the 
ody. — Close a vowel articulated by a contrac- 
tion of the lips. — non A ship is eaid to lie close to 
the wind when sailing close-hauled, that is to say, as 
near the wind as possible, and with her yards up. 

Clot, (klót.) (Chem.) BLoop. 

Clotaire, or Clothaire, (I/ Carr,) I, king of 
p. 607, son of Clovis I. and Clotilde, crowned king o 
Soissons in 551, became, 7 years afterward, ruler of the 
whole of France by the death of his brothers. D. 561. 
— (II., b. 575, s. his father Chilperic I., while yet an 
infant, in the kingdom of Soissons. Becoming after- 
wards master of Austrasia, 615, he thus governed the 
entire kingdom. D. 628.— C. 111. s. his father Clovis II. 
on the throne of Burgundy in 656. D. (70. — C. IV. 
reigned nominally, 719-20, under the actual rule of 
Charles Martel (J. e.), bis mayor of the palace. D. 720. 

Cloth, (k/cth) (A8. clath.] (Manuf) Any kind of 
stuff that is woven or manufactured in the loom, 
whether made of wool, hemp, flax, cotton, or hair. 

€loth-moth. (Zo) Sce Tinzips. 

Clouds, (4loudz.) [A- S. gehiid.| (Mefeor.) They are 
masses of vapor, condensed into little drops or vesicles 
of extreme minuteness, like fogs; from which they 
only differ in occupying the higher regions of the at- 
mosphere. They always result from the condensation 
of rs which rise from the earth, and are of various 
kinds, according to their peculiar form, or the quantity 
of electric fluid which EN Massive round 
clouds, increasing upwards from an horizontal base, are 
termed cumulus (Fig. 190); horizontal layers, which in- 
clude fogs and mists, are termed stratus ; and fibres or 
curling n Bopa diverge in all directions, are 
termed cirrus, m these are formed 4 other varieties, 
the cirro-cumulus, the cirro-stratus, the cumulmstratus, 
and the cumulo-cirro-stratus, or nim into which the 
Others resolve themselves when rain falis. The com- 
pound names of these C. sufficiently indicate their na- 
ture. The two pp. of the many causes that may concur 
in the formation of C are: I. The low temperature of 
the higher region of the atmosphere. For, owing to the 
folar radiation, vapors are constantly disen from 
the earth and from the waters, which from their elastis 
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fees and lower density rise lo tbe atmosaphére ; meeting 
there coptipuslly colder and colder leyers of sir, they 
aink to the point of saturation, and thea ooudensing in 
infinitely small droplets, they give rise to clouds. — II. 


a 


Phe hot and moist currents of air rising during the day 
undergo a gradually feebler pressure, and thus is pro- 
duced an expansion which is a source of intense cold. 
and prodnces a condensation of vapor. Hence it is that 
high mountains, stopping the abrial currents, and forc- 
ing them to rise, are an abundant source of rain. Kee 


Rar. 
Clead, es (sdng-kloo’,) a town of France, in the out- 


skirts of Paris, dep. Seine-et-Oise, almost entirely burnt 
pr te Prussians during the war of 1870-1, ulong with 
the magnificent palace here, which was a summer resi- 
dence of the French monarchs. Pop. 5,000. 

Cloud'-berry. (Bot) See Rubus. 

Cleutieryille, (kioo'te-air-ril)) in Loniriana, a village 
of Natchitoches par., on the N. bank of Red River, 85 m. 
W.by S. of Concordia. Here, April 23, 1864, a. Confed- 
erate force was defeated by Gen. T. Kirby &mith, with 
the loas of 100 men. 

Ciout-nails, (kloutadlz.) ((m.) Short, large-headed 
wronght-iron nails, used for clinching the soles of heavy 
shoes or boots. 

Clove, (kv. (Fr. clou.) (Cm.) A very pungent 
aromatic Indian spice. Ree CARTorHVI US. — ( Hot.) 
One of the small bulbs formed within the mother-bulb 
of certain planta; such as gurlic. — Clore Gillifiower. 


Bee DIANTHUS. 

Clever, (nr.) (A.B. eloafer.] (Bot.) See Tnirolux. 
— C. bush. See LESPEDRZA. — C. prairie, Seo PETALOS- 
TEMON. — O. sweet. Ree MELILOTUB. 

Clovis I., (kló'vis) king of the Franks, and the true 
founder of the French monarchy, B. 467, s. his father 
Childeric I. iu 481. By his victory over Syugrius, 456, 
he put an end to the Roman domination in Gallia. In 
498, he married the Christian princess Clotilda, a 
danghter of Gondebaud king of the Burgundi; and 
gained a great victory over the Alemanni at Tolbiac in 
406, after which he professed Christianity, and was hap- 
tized with 3,000 of his subjects. In 507, he defented and 
killed Alaric II. king of the Visigoths, thus adding B. W. 
Gaul to his kingdom, and fixed his residence in Paris. 
C tarnished his glory by many acts of cruelty. D. 511, 
after partitioning his kingdom among his 4 sons. — C. 
II., 2d son of Dagobert I., reigned from 638 to 656. — C. 
III. s. his father Thiorry III. as king of France in 601, 
while yet a child. He roigned 5 years under the tute- 
lage of Pepin d'Heristal, mayor of the palace. D. 695. 

Clab. [From A. S. clean. An association of persons 
united for the promotion of some certain oljject — good- 
fellowship. political ends, literary or scientific discus- 
sion, aud the like: they are essentially of English 
origin. The term also includes the building in which 
Sach sorletíes meet; — otherwise called ciub-house. 

QCinb-foot. (Surg.) Bee KYLLOSIS. 

Oub- moss. (Be) Soo LvcoropIACEA. 

Clab-rash. (Bot.) 8eeBoiRPUS, 

Cinny, (Xloo'ne.) [Anc. Cluniacum.) A town of France, 
en the Gróne, dep. Saone-et-Loire, 46 m. from Lyon, 
famous for the ruins of its once great abbey. Pop. 


4,994. 

Cluny, (Md ne,) (Morus OP THR ORDER OF.) ( Kool, Hist.) 
A branch of the Benedictine order, taking their name 
fom Olupy 4 J where they had an abbey. St. Odo, 
Weir abbot, in 927, increased the stringency of the 


| Clusium, (de- um.) 
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rules; in the 12th cent. they numbered abt. 2,000 cam- 
munities in various parts of Europe, and the order was 
abolished in 1700. 

Clupeide. (loo pc ede.) (Zodl.) The Herring family, 
comprising malacopterygious fishes, distinguished by 
their wanting the adipose fin, by baving the upper jaw 
composed of the intern xillary bones in the middle, and 
the mexillaries at the sides, and by the body being al- 
ways covered with scales. The gen. Clupea comprises 
the Herrings proper. €. dongata (Fig. 191), the com- 
mon Herring of the Atlantic coast of M. America, is 
abt.12 incbes Jong, deep blue, tinged with yellow above, 
and silvery beneath. The herring ia believed to be an 
inhabitant of deep water, from which, at certain seasons, 
it approaches the shores, probably nover migrating to 
any great distance. When in spring tho great annual 
shoals of herrings appear on the coasta, they generally 
swim near the surface of the. water, and are followed by 
multitudes of larger fishes, as hakes, dog-fishes, &c., 
which prey on them. At Martha's Vineyard (Mass.), 
3,000 barrels of herrings have been taken in a single 
year. The immense multitudes of them annually taken 
by the net, cause no apparent diminution of their abun- 
dance, the destruction being compensated for by pro- 
digious fecun- 
dity ; more than 
65,000 eggs hav- 
ing been count- 
cd in the roe of 
a single female. 
Tho herring, 
being not found 
within the Med- 
iterranean, was 
unknown to the ancients. The process of pickling or 
salting this fish was invented by the Dutch in the 14th 
century. It is fished by drift-nets, and only during the 
night, the most favorable time being when it is quite 
dark, and tho surface of the water is ruffied by a breeze. 
The Pilchard, C. pilchardus, of the coast of England, is 
ubt. the size of the herring. The Sardine, C. sardina, 19 
taken in vast numbers off the coast of Sardinia, and in 
other parts of the Mediterranean Bea and Atlantic 
Ocean. They are exported to the most distant parts of 
the world ; and cured with oil in tin boxes, form a much 
esteemed delicacy, and, at the same time, a most whole- 
some article of food. The Saury, Elop taurus, of the 
Atlantic, has & cylindrical body, end is from 11 to 23 
inches long. See ALAUBA. 

Clusiacese, (kioo-sc-à/s-e,) or GUTTIFERZ. (Bot.) AB 
O. of plants, ell. Guitirerales, consisting of trees or 
shrubs with a resinous juice, opposite, leathery, entire 
leaves, and often incomplete flowery; fruit dry or suc- 
culent. They are natives of humid and bot places in 
tropical regions, chiefly in 8. America. Clusta Galac- 
txlendron, a native of Venezuela, is one of the Palo de 
Vue, or Cow-trees of 8. America. The milk is extract- 
ed by making incisions through the bark till the wood 
ja reached. Ite use is accompanied by a sensation of 
astringency in the lips and palate, which is said to be 
characteristic of all edible vegetable milks. 

(Ane. Geog.) Seo CHIUSI. 

Clustered, (kiüstürd. (Bot.) Collected in parcels, 
each of which has a roundish figure. 

Clustered Column. (Arch.) In Gothic arobi- 
ter un a pier consisting of several shafts clustered to- 
Rot hor. 

Ciy pente, (xl d.) [From L. clypeus, a shield. ] (Bot.) 
Having the form of a shield. 

Oy des (klid,) a river of Scotland, rising in 8. Lanark- 
shire, and emptying near Glasgow (where it becomes 
navigable) into a large sestuary called the Frith of 
Clyde. Its length is abt. 120 m., and a cataract known 
as the Falls of Clyde, 230 feet in beight, occurs in ite 
upper course, near Lanark. 

Clyde, Corin CAMPBELL, Lord, an English general, B. 
1792. In 1848-52, he fought through the Indian cain- 

aigns, and in 1854 commanded the brigade of Beute 
Iighlanders in the battles of the Crimean War. In 
1857, as commander-in-chief in India, he saved Luck- 
now, and quenched tho Bepoy Mutiny. D. 1863. 

Ciyde. a village of New York, in Galen township, Wayne 
county, 186 miles north-west of Albany, on the Clyde 
river. 

Cly'mer, Groresz, one of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence, B. in Philadelphia, 1730; D. 1813. 

Clyster, (klidter.) | From Gr kiyzo, I wash.) (el.) 
A liquid substance injected into the lower intestines, 
usually for the purposo of promoting alvine discharges, 
but sometimes for the support and nourishment of pa- 
tients who cannot swallow aliment. 

Clytemnestra, (kli-em-àstrah.) (Hernio Hid.) The 
daughter of Tyndarus and Leda, and wife of Agamear 


Fig. 191. 
HERRING OF THE N. AMERICAN COAST. 
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nou, who murdered him on his return from Troy, and 
was killed by her son Orestes. 

Coach, (kóch.) [Fr.coche] A vehicle of pleasure, dis- 
tinguished from a chariot by having seats fronting each 
ether. Many of the coaches used by princes and nobles 
in the 16th cent. were closed only to the extent that 
they had canopies supported by ornamental pillars, and 
curtains of cloth, silk, or leather, which could be drawn 


Fig. 192. — COACH oF THE léru CENTURY. 


easily aside (Fig. 192). A C with glass windows is Coal-gas. (Chem.) See Gas. SENP 
specially mentioned as being used by an Infanta of Coalition, (ko-dl-ish'un.) [From. L. coalitio.) (Pol.) 


Spain in 1631. Coaches were first suspended by leath- | 


ern straps in the time of Louis XIV., in order to insure 
ease of motion. 
Coach-whip Snake. (Zo) See COLUBRIDÆ. 
Coad ner appt bear ( Eccl.) In the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, the ass 
bisbop. 

Condunnte,(Xo-dd'u-nàát.) ¶ L. coaduno, I join together.] 
(Bot.) Designating several leaves united at the base. 
Coagulum, (ko-djuwlüm.) [L.] The coucreted mass 
of the constituents of a fluid; as tlie curds of milk, the 

clot of blood, the albumen of egg, &c. 


Coahoma, (ko-ah-hó^mah,) in Mississippi, a WN. W. 
oa b. on Mississippi river; area, abt. 750 sq.m C. 
Ita. 


Coahuila, (Xo-dA-oo-e'lah,) a mountainous state of 
Mexico, separated from Texas on the N. by the Rio 
Grunde; area, 30,740 sq.m. C. Saltillo. Pop. 67,691. 

Coaking, (kdk’ing.) (Shipbuilding.) The act of weld- 
ing together pieces of a spar by means of tabular pro- 
jections, formed by cutting away the solid of one piece 
into a hollow, so as to make a projection in the other in 
such a manner that they may closely fit, the butts pre- 
panni the pieces from becoming disengaged. 

Coal, (kól.) |A.S. col.] (Min. and Geol.) A name under 
which are classed together various solid inflammable 
mineral substances, capable of being used as fuel, and 
characterized by the presence of carbon as a largely 
predominant constituent, associated with smaller quan- 
tities of hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, sulphur, and cer- 
tain mineral matters which compose the ashes. Coal 
appears to have been formed by a peculiar decomposition 
or fermentation of buried vegetable matter, resulting 
in the separating of a large proportion of its hydrogen 
in the form of marsh-zas (C3H4), and similar com- 
pounds, and of its oxygen in the form of carbonic acid 
(CO2), the carbon accumulating in the residue. The 
examination of a peat-bog is very instructive with 
reference to the formation of coal, as affording exam- 
ples of vegetable matter in every stage of decomposi- 
tion, from that in which the organized structure is 
still clearly visible, to the black carbonaceous mass 
which only requires consolidation by pressure in order 
to resembie a true coal. The three principal varieties 
of coal — lignite, bituminous coal, and anthracite — pre- 
sent us with the material in different stages of car- 
bonization; the lignite, or brown coal, presenting 
indications of organized structure, and containing 
considerable proportions of hydrogen and oxygen, 
while anthracite often contains little else than carbon 
and the m,neral matter or ashes. The lignites furnish 
a much larger quantity of gas under the action of heat, 
and therefore burn with more flame than the other va- 
rieties, leaving a coke which retains the form of the 
original coal; while bituminous coal softens and cakes 
together, — a useful property, since it allows even the 
dust of such coal to be burnt, if the fire be judi- 
ciously managed. Anthracite is much less easily com- 
bustible than either of the others, since it yields but 
little gas when heated, and it usually burns with little 
flame or smoke. Coal has been in course of formation 
since the existing state of the world began; and it is 
probably so still. It is therefore found in all geological 
ages. It is chiefly found in the Liassic and Oolitic 
members of the secondary formation; but the Carbon- 
iferous series, which belongs to the Primary or Puleo- 
goic formation, is that which yields the chief supplies 
in Western Europe and Eastern N. America. The most re- 
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| Coal-fish. 
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markable coal-fields of Europe at present in actual work 
are those of England, Belgium, France, Rhenish Prussia, 
Silesia, Bohemia, Spain,and Russia. The productive coal- 
fields of the U. States are of enormous extent, embrac- 
ing an area of 125,000 sq.m. The most remarkable is 
the great A chian coal-field, which covers parts of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, E. Kentucky, E. Tennes- 
see, and Alabama. The whole thickness of the forma- 
tion is 2,500 to 3,000 ft.; aggregate thickness of the 
included coal-beds, over 120 ft. in the Pottsville and 
T ua valley, abt. 62 ft. near Wilkesbarre, and 2514 
ft. at 9 In the centre of Pennsylvania, be- 
tween Pottsville and Wyoming, are the famous antlira- 
cite beds, divided into many distinct patches. Tota} 
roduction of C. in the U. S. for 1875 was: Anthracite. 
654.509; bituminous, 26,031,736; post-carboniferous, 
827,000, total, 47.513,25 tons. Total of G. Britain the 
same year est. at 150,000,000 tons. Since then tlieanr.ual 
production in the U. 8. has greatly increased, and our 
anthracite is now exported to S. Europe, where its 
superiority over the bituminous (the only kind found in 
Europe) is admitted. See ANTHRACITE 
(Zovl.) See GADIDÆ. 


A combination of states or of two or more political 

parties against a third or others :— usually applied in a 

reproachful sense. 
€onl-measures. 
C€onl-tnunr. (Chem.) 


(Geol.) See CARBONIFEROUS AGE. 
See Tan. 


tant or deputy of a bishop or arch- | Coamings, (kom’ings.) (Naut.) Ledges raised around 


a ship's hatchways, so as to prevent the water washing 
about deck from getting down into the hold, 

Coanza, (Lo-in'zóh,) a large river of Congo, W. Africa, 
falls into the Atlantic in Lat. 9? 10' S., Lon. 14° 22’ E. 
Length abt. 500 m. 

Const'ing-trade. (m.) The traffic carried on by 
means of vessels between ports of the same country. 
Coast Range, in California, a mountain group ex- 
tending in a parallel with the coast, from the Oregon 
frontier to Los Angelos on the S. Mt. Carlos, their high- 

est summit, is 4,977 feet above sea-level. 

Coat, () (From Allemannic kutte.) (Anaf.) The mem- 
branous covering of any part of the body; as, the coats 
of the eye, of the stomach, &c. — Coat of arms, or Cout- 
armor. (Her.) In the modern acceptation, a device or 
assemblage of devices, supposed to be painted on a 
shield, which, in the language of heraldry, is called the 
field. — Coat of mall. ( Mil.) Armor made in the form 
of a shirt, and consisting of a kind of network of iron 
rings: — in distinction from plate-armor. 

C€ontimondi, (46t-e-miin‘de.) (Zoil. The Nasua rufa, 
an animal of the fam. Ursidz, equal in size toa large 
cat, and native of Brazil. It somewhat resembles tlie 
Raccoon, from which it is chiefly distinguished by the 
elongation of its snout. 

C€ontznconlco, (Lwit-dh-ko-dl'ko,) a river of Mexico, 
rising in the Sierra Madre, dept. Oaxaca, empties into a 
bay of same name in the Caribbean Sea, 130 m. 8.E. of 
Vera Cruz; Lat. 18° 8’ 20" N., Lon. 94° 32’ 50 W. 

Cobæa, (ko-bé'ah.) (Bot) A small gen. of the O. Po- 
lemoniacex, consisting of climbing, tendrilled plants, 
with pinnate foliage, and large bell-shaped flowers. C. 
scandens, a well-known summer climber, of very rapid 
growth, has large flowers, which are at first green, but 
ultimately assume a deep violet hue. 

Cobalt, ( vlt.) | From Ger. kobold, a devil.] (Chem.) 
A metallic element first isolated by Brandt in 1733, 
although compounds of it were known to the ancients. 
It is a hard, steel-gray metal which takes a good polish, 
fuses at about the same temperature as iron, is mag- 
netic, although not so powerfully so as iron, and oxi- 
dizes ata red heat. Mineral acids dissolve it, forming 
salts. The impure oxide of €. is culled zaffre ; but when 
fused with three parts of silicious sand and an alkaline 
flux, it is converted into a blue glass, called smalt. 
This metal is used Cake sagas Sa give a permanent blue 
color to glass and enamels. The chloride of C in solu- 
tion affords a blue sympathetic ink. Characters written 
with this ink are invisible until exposed to heat. At. 
weight, 58:5. Symbol, Co. 

Cobnltine, (ko'baul-tin.) ( Min.) A reddish, silver-white, 
arsenical ore of cobalt containing sulphur. 

Coban, (kó'bin,) a town of Guatemala, on the Rio Dulce, 
C. of dep. Vera Paz; pop. (chiefly Indian) 15,000. 

Cobb, HowELL, an American statesman, B. in Georgia, 
1815, was elected to the House of Representatives in 
1843, sitting there, by three successive re-e:ections, till 
1850. In 1549, he was elected speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and in 1850, governor of Georgia. On 
the accession of Mr. Buchanan to the Presidential office 
he made C. hia Secretary of the Treasury. He resi ed 
in 1860; was president of the Congress of Secessionista, 
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Fob., 1861, and becamo a major-general in the Confed- 
erate army. D. 1503. 
Cobb, (kób,) in Georyia,a 
m. C. Marietta. 

Cobbler, (Xób'icr,) a cant term for an iced drink con- 
cocted of various liquors, sweetened with sugar, aud 
flavored with lemon, &c.; us, a sherry cobbler. 

Cobden, KicHarn, (k2b 6 i,) an English political econ- 
omist, p. 1801. He aided in establishing the AntiCorn 
Law League, and in 1841 entered Parliament, where he 
distinguished himself, both as à lucid debater and as a 
radical of the first water. After the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, he received à national teatimonial of 8100,00. 
He was a member of the * l'ewe-at-auy-Price" party, 
in conjunction with his friend, Mr. Bright, and success- 
fully negotiated a treaty of troe-trade. between France 
and England. D. 18605. 

€o-belligerent, (,LIij' ren.) A state or nation 
united in offensive alliance with Another. 


W. N. W. co.; area, abt. 450 sq. 


Cobija, (^e hihrga seaport of Boiivii, on the Pacific, : 
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dep. La Mar; Lat. S., Lon. 70? 21' 2" W. Bp. 

2,380. Destroyed by earthquake, May 1577. 
Coblentz, (kob!^nt.). (Anc. Confuent-s.) A city of 

Prussia, on the Rhine, at its junction with the Moselle. 


Its fortifications constitute it one of the most iniportant | 


places in Europe. It counects on tlie opposite side of 
the Rhine with the almost impregnable castleof Ehren- 
breitstein. C. is a free port, bas a considerable com- 
merce, and sorne important manuf, Fop. in 1880, 30,548, 


Cobourg, or CoscRo, (Kiten and port ofen- | 


try of Canada W., C. of cos. Northumberland and Dur- 
ham, on the N. shore of Luke Ontario, 92 in. W. by 8. 
of Kingston. Jp. 5,500. 

coi (Kral, or CoBRA DI CAPELLO. (Zool) See 


AJ A. 
Cobre, (kó'br,) a t. inthe E. dep. of Cuba, celebrated for 
its copper-mines, (whence the Sp. name cobre, copper.) 
Coburg. a city of Germany, duchy of Saxe.Coburg 
Gotha, on the Itz; Luther wan coucealed here in 1530, 
in the old castle of the dukes of Coburg. P. 15s56,16,000, 
Cobweb. (2,0l.) The web ofa spider, See ARANEID.E, 
Coen, (kókah (Rot.) See ERBYTHROXYLACEF. 
Coc’aine, (Chem.) This alkaloid, to which coca owes 
its properties, was discovered in 1859, but only intro- 
duced as a local anesthetic in 1885. See Coca, 
Oocaigne, Cockaigne, (Kik-dn’.) [O. Fr.] Among 
the old romancery, the land of faéry, or of ecstatic de- 
light. — Among the moderns, a cant term for the city 
of London proper, whence the appellition Corkney us 
epplied to a Londoner born within the sound of the 
church-vells of St. Mary-le-Bow, 
Coccidæ, (Lr le.) (From L. caceineus, gcarlet-col- 


ored.] (Z41.) The Bark Lice family, comprising he- 


Mipterous insects, which, in the form of oval, rounded, or 
Other shaped scales or shielda, cover the bark of the 
gtems and branches, and, in some cases, the leaves and 
roots of plants. The males alone are winged, and pass 
through the usual changes, while the females ineresse 
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branches of several plants, among others the Crofon 

bici rum, or Bilbar tree, growing in Siam, Assam, 4c. 

| The twig becomes incruste with a reddish mammil- 
| laied resin, which has a tracture of a crystalline appear- 

auce, and constitutes the St k-lac of commerce, which 
has a decp-red color. The resinous concretion taken 
ot the twigs, coarsely pounded, and triturated with 
water in à mortar te remove most of the coloring-tnat- 
ter, and dried in the sun, is -le. The seed-lac is 
put into oblong bags of cettou cloth, which are held 

over a charcoal tire, and twisted 60 as to strain the li- 

quetied resin through, and meko it drop and form thin 

plates, which constitute ,t. This resin is largely 

u- d in the manufacture of hats, of sealing-wax, und 

varnishes, 

.Coceinellidae, (Xok-s-n^l'e-de) (Zi.) The Lady- 
buy fam., comprising small coleopterous hemispherical 
insects, Which are black, red. or yellow, with round or 
lunate spets. Both in the perfect and larva state they 
devour plant-lice. 

Coccolite, (kol’kolit) (Min) A varicty of augite or 
pyroxene, occurring in granular concretions of various 
Shades of green. 

Coccoloba, (kok-ko-ló'bah.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, 
O. Polyyenacer, containing the Scaside Grape of the 
West. ludies, whose pulpy periauth has an agreeabie 
acid flavor, 

Coccosteus, (OL-kos-t5'ds) [From Gr. kokkas, a grain, 
and oseon, bone.) (Jul.) A gen. of placoganoid tishea 
found in the Devonian strata, 

Cocculus, 14% -i.) (Bot.) A genus of climbing 
shrubs, O. Me sispermacese, Whose fruit in drupe with a 
bony abell, containing a curved seed. An allied genus, 
Anamirta, produces the Cocculus tudicus, which is the 
fruit of A. coreilus, The fruit contains an acrid irri- 
tant poison, called picrotorin, It is sometimes employed 
in the shape of a black extract, to adulterate porter, of 
Which it increases the intoxicating properties. 

| Coccus, (.) (Adel.) See COH IDE. —( Bot.) The 
term Coccus ( pl. Cheri) is applied to the closed carpels 
into Which many fruits split, as those of Euphorbia 
and Verbena. 

Coceyx, or Cocevais Bone, (koK/siks) [Gr. kokkyz, 
the cuckoo.) (feat) The lowest portion of the verte- 
bral column, which in man consists of 4 small bones 

| joined together, They form the rudiments of a tail, 
and the upper end joins the sacrum, 

Cochabamba, (ho-chah-bim'bah,) a dep. of Bolivia; 
Lat. bet. 170 und 199 S., Lon. bet. 65? and 68° W.; area, 

55,120 ff. m. Lep. (with Melgareja) 249,592. — A town 

| €. of above dep.. and the most important place in the 


republic, ou the Rio de Rocha, at the base of the Andes, 
Pp. 40,678. 

Cochin-Chi'na, (Aoch'in-.) (Geog.) See ANAM. 
Cochin-Chi'na Fowl. (Z..) Sec GALLUS. 
Cochineal, (A cene) (Zool) See CocciN a. 
Cochineal Fig. (%.) Seq OPUNTIA 
€ochilen, (Ahk leah) Gindt.) See Ear. 


in size, always keeping the scale-like form. Coreus ilicis Cochlear. [Prom L. cochlea; a cockle or gerew.] (Bot.) 


lives on a low shrub of the Levant, and is the insect 
which supplied the famous dye xoxxos of the Greeks, 
Coccia of the Romans, Kermes of the Araba, Coechi of 
the Italians, and Al-Kermes of the Persians, The Co- 
chineal, Coccus cucti Fig. 193), feeds upon various spe- 
cies of cactus, in Mexico 
&nd other warm coun- 
tries. The ſemule, after 
selecting a spot on a 
Juicy leaf, thrusts inits 
beak and there remains 
sucking for the remain- 
der of its life. Planta- 
tions of cactus are made 
for them, to which the 
insecta are carefully re- 
moved when young. 
When fully grown they 
are brushed off, and 
killed either in a hot 
oven or by boiling wa- 
ter. Cochineal is em- 
loyed for dyeing scar- 
et aud crimson, and 
carinines and lakes are 
prepared from it. It 
takes abt. 70,000 insects 
to make up a pound 
weight. In some vearg 
1,400 tons of cochincal have been imported: but the 
demand has mucu lessened of late, in consequence of 
tbe introduction of the dyes of aniline. €. Lacea fur- 
Ashes the resin called Lac or Gum-lac, which is pro- 
dared by the puncture of the female insect upon the 
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Fig. 193. — COCHINEAL INSECT. 


A term used in describing metivation; when one piece, 
being larger than the others, and hollowed like a 
helmet or bowl, covers all the others; as in Aconitum, 

C€ochlea're. [L.a spoon.) (Med) A table-, dessert-, 
or teaspoonful; used by physicians in prescribing 
doses of medicine in various quantities, as C. suagnuimn, 
C, medinm, C minimum, 

Cochlenria, (kok-lcr'e-ah) (Bot) A gen. of planta, 
O. Brazxicacese, chiefly distinguished by its roundish pod 
or silicula, the valves of which are very convex, the 
partition between them very broad. C. armoracta is 
the common Horse-radish, which has large coarsely- 
toothed rough leaves, ard tall stem bearing a profu- 
sion of waite flowers, The root-stock is the part used 
for culinary purposes for ita pungent taste. C officinalis, 
the Scurvy-erass, js a small, low-growing plant, with 
thick, egg-shaped, cordate leaves, It was formerly used 
as an antiscorbutic, und is still used in salads, us water- 
cress Is. 

Cochleariform, (Xok-leer'e-fórm.) (Bot) Bpoon- 
shaped. 

Cochleate, (kok leat) (Rok) Twisted in a short spire, 
go as to resemble the convolutions of a snail«hell; as 
the pod of Medicago cochleata, 

Cochlite. (KI.) (In.) A fossil shell, the mouth 
of which resembles that of à &nnil. 

Cochlospermum, (kok-b-:pürm'tém.) (Bot) A gen, 
of small trees or shrubs, O. Cistacea, chiefly distin- 
guished by their palmately-lobed leaves, The Brazilians 
make use of a decoction of the roots of (C. insiyne 
against internal pains, and affirm that it cures abscesses 
which have already formed. 

Cock. ] The male of the common domestte 


[Fr. cog. 
fowl:— in the Ü. States, vulgarly termed rooster. Ñg» 
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UAL Vs. Cock of the Plains, Cock of the Woods, Seo | 
S TeTRAoNIDn E, — ( Mil.) That partof the lock of a wushet . 
or fowling-piece which forms the hammer of the per- ' 
cuasion Jock, or which holds the flint, as the case tay be. ' 
Cockade, dil.) [Fr. . A knot of ribbon, : 
or something similar, worn on the hat as a badge or 
party emblem. 

Cockatoo, (kik-ah-tno’.) (Zi. See PIT TOI Dx. | 

Cockatrice, (koX ah-trIs.) (Zi.) Sec BiSILI-K. 

Cock-bill, ((i.) (Naut) Qu shipboard, the yards ; 
are said to be a cock-bill when they are swun;z at an 
angle with the deck; the ancnor, when it is suspended | 
from the cathvad by the ring only, | 

Coekchafer, (-chá'ffir.) [Zul.] Seo . | 

Coeke, (Ag.) in Tennessee, an E. co, b, on N. Carolina; 
area, abt. Z70 sq. m. C. Newport. 

Gockermoath, (Truth, a townof England, co. 
Cumberland, 25 m. B. W of Carlisle. 1%. 8,000, 

Cock le, (5L) (Zo5l.) Seo Cn DIADR. 

Cockney, (one) See Cocvio NE. 

Cock pit, (koi). (Nee) In ships of war, an apart- 
ment situated near the after hatchway, under the | 
lower gunealeck, in which the wounds of those disabled , 
in action are dressed. 

Cockroach, (4k rāch.) (Zn) Sec BLATTARIÆ. 

Cocks“ comb, (Lim.) (Bot See CELostA. 

Cocks’‘head, (It.) Sco ONosercuis, 

Coek'spnr Thorn. ( Bot.) Sco CRAT EGUS. 

Cockswain, (kn) (From Eug. cok, n small boat, 
und secun, a servant.) (Nuut) An officer who has 
charge of a boats crew. Also, fn aquatics, the steers- 
man of a racing-gig or row-boat; — sometimes written 
cormrain, 

Cocles, IIon rice, (Kor.) a Jegendary hero of Rome, 
who kept the whole ariny of Porsenna at bay, at the 
bridge leading to Rome, until it was broken down be- 
hind him; upen whieh he plunged with bis aruis into the 
stream, and swam to the other sido in safety. 

Cocoa, (1 Ho,) or Cacio. (Bof) See THEOCROMA. 

Co con- unt. (Bo) Sce Cocos, 

Cocoa- plum. (Jiot.) Ree CHRYSOn LAN ACES. 

Coco Maricopan, i^^» nir pis.) a tribe of N. 
Ainerican Indians, which live In the valley of the Gila, 
New Mexico, where they have dwelt from time im- 
memorial. They ure half civilized, cultivate the soil, 
raise sheep, live in villages, and are on terms of amity 
with their white neighbors; They havo a clear, dark- 
brown complexion, and their females have good figures 
with lnely-formed limbs. Their number is abt. 1,000. 

Cocoon, (b~hoon’,) [From Gr. , kernel] The 
fibrous case which some caterpillars Weave around 
themselves, when they assume the pupa or chryealis 
form, 
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Cocos, (10 ,0s.) (Bot.) A gen. of palis, which generally 
form tall graceful trees, and are natives of the tropical 
regions of America, one species only, the Cocoa-nut 
Yulin, © mu rera, being found in Asin und Africa. The 
uses of this palm are so numerous that our space will 
allow us to quote only a small part of them. In this 
country we know comparatively little of its value. It 
is true that we are indebted to it for several very use- 
ful articles, such as cocoa-nut fibre, cocoanut oil, and 
the cocoa-nüuts themselyes; but they are ull articles that 
we mizhCcontrive to do without, In tropical countries, 
however, the case is very different; there the Cocon- 
nut Palim furnishes the chief necessaries ef life, and 
its culture and the preparation of its various preducts 
afford employment to a large part of the population. 
Every part of the tree dis put to some useful purpose, 
he outside rind or husk of the fruit yields the 
fibre from which the well-known cocoa-nut matting 
is manufactured. Besides its use for matting, it is 
extensively employed in the manufacture of cordage, 
being greatly valued. for ships’ cables; and although 
these cables are rough to handle and not so neat-looking 
as those made of hemp, their greater clasticity renders 
them superior for seme purposes, Other articles of 
minor importance are now made of this fibre, such 
aa clothes- and other brushes, brootus, hate, &c.; and 
when curled and dyed it is used for stufing cushions, 
mattresses, AC., as a substitute for liorse-Tuur.— Tlie next 
important product is the oil procured by boiling and 
pressing the white kernel of the nut albumen) While 
fresh it i» used in cookery. By pressure it is separated 
into two parts:— one, called stearine, is solid, and is 
used in the manufacture of stearine candles; the other, 
being liquid, is burned in lamps. As an article of food 
the kernel is of great importance to the inhabitants of 
the tropics. In the Laccadives it forms the chief food, 
each person consuming four nuts per day, and the thud, 
commonly called milk. which it contains, affords them 


en agreeable beveruge. While young they yield a de- 


Cocytus, (itus) 


‘Cod, or €od-fish, (Cd.) [A. S. coddr.) 


The threads of some species being unwound 
afford the silk of commerce, See SL K-uonM. 
| 
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lictons aubstance resembling blanc-mange. The hare 
shelix of the nut ure made into epoo 8, dripking-copy 
lunps, &c.; reduced to charcoal and pulverized, they 
afford an excelent tooth-powder, and very guad lamy 
Diack is made from them, 

(Myt.) One of the rivers of tho 
interual regions, according to the poeta, but really a 


river of Epirus, 
Zon.) The 
English name of the gen, of fires Morrhua, fam. Gudiel &. 
The American Cod, M. Avcricanuas (Fig. 1945, has the 
abdomen thick and prominent, the head and eyes large. 
It hie dusky fins, the dorsal and ana] rather large, the 
etomil apd ventral rather small. The lower jaw ir 
Vaated at the tip by a single cirrus. It is usually abt 
50 inches long, but sometimes attains a very large size 
The Cc, which 
is one ot the 
Invst valuable 
of fishes, is 
caught by 
hooks and 
lines, and 50 
Voracious and 
plentiful that 
axstuglefisber- 
mau has been known to capture 500 of this fish in a 
day of teu hours. The great supply of C. i» trum the 
wrts of Newfound and, Canada, Nova Scotia, aud the 
Jnesachusetts coast between Cape Ann and Cape Cod; 
and in tle Pacific, chietly from the coaste of Washington 
Territory, There are more than 2,000 vessels, with a 
tonnage of 100% % tons, and employing upwards of 
70,000 men and boys, engaged in the cou-tixslier) of the 
U. States. The Toni-od, or Frost-fish, M. pruiuosa. of 
the N. Atlantic, is from 4 to 12 inches long, and is 
usually abundant iu the mouths of the rivers aller the 
fitst frosts of autumn, The Haddock, M. Æpiinua of tho 
N. Atlantic, is 12 to 24 inches long. See Cop-LIVER OIL. 

Coda, (o'dah.) (It. a tail.) (/.) The passage which 
eects the ending or closing of a movement, atter com- 
pletion of the regular form, 

Code, (hod.) [From L. coder, a book.] A collection or 
&y-tem of public lawe. Ot these the principal are: the 
Justinien C, protiulgated by command of tlie emperor 
Justinian, 5; and the Code Napolion, established in 
Ts04, and which ellected great changes in t te laws of 
France. 

Codetta, (To- dh.) It., a little tail.] (Mus) A 
short connecting passage, Which does not, however, 
form part of à regular section. 

Codex, (/.) [L., u manuseript.| (Med.) A cole 
lection of authorized formule; as the Co les Medica 
mientarius, a French plhurmacepoia. 

Codicil, . U., a lithe book.] (Tar.) A 
supplement to a will, containing anything which the 
testator Wishes to add, or any explanation, alteration, 
or revocatien of What his will cont ns.. Every C. must, 
hike the will itself, be sigued by the testator in the 
presence of two witnesses at one time, 

Cod ille, (ko .) Fr. (Games. ) In Ombre, a term 
Which denutes that the came is won. 

Cod-liver Oil. (5.4. An oil obtained from the 
liver of the cod, and which is in great repute for its 
remedial powers. It is used in the dose of a table- 
spoonful three or four times a day, in pulmonary 
phthisis, in various ecrufulous arnections, in chronio 
gout and rhetmatiom, and in some ekin diseases. 

Codogno, (/ & town of N. Italy, 15 m. B. E. of 
Lodi. Zep. 10.552. 

Codrington, Six Epwarn, (Aod'ring-lŭùn, ) an English 
almiral, n. 1770. Ho eutered the navy a boy, eom- 
mauded a ship of the Jine at Trafalgar, served at Flush- 
ing. in the Scheldt, and at Cudiz and New Orleans, and, 
in 1826, commanded the allied fleeta of France, Eng- 
land, and Nussia, in the decisive battle of Navarino., D. 
1801. 

Codus, (ké’dis,) the last mythical Athenian king 
Upon. the Heraclitwan invasion of Attica, he sacrificed 
his life to save his country, in. obedience to the oracle 
which had declared that the chief of the conquering 
army should fall, abt. n. c. 1070. 

C€o-etlicients, (/F is,.) [L. prefix een; and ef- 
ciens, cflecting. | (AUR) In algebra. site tun he, er 
given quantities, as are put before letiers, or unknown 
quantities, ax multipliers: thus, in ou, bz, and cz y, 3 
is the C of a, b of x, and c of a y. 

C«ele-Sy ria, (5 lc-sir'e-a^,) u valley of Syria, situate 
between the mountain chains of Lebanon and Ant- 
Libanus. It contains the towu of Balbec, and is drained 
by the Libanus, anc. ZzAontes. 


Fig. 194. — AMERICAN con. 


CoPline, (scle-k.) (From Gr. kotlia, the belly.) (Surg. 


aud Med) Designating that which pertains to the 


C&L 


belly, or to the intestinal canal. Thus, the C. artery is 
that artery which issues from the aorta just below the 
diaphragm; the C. vein is a vein of the intestinum 
recton ; and the G passion is a flux or diarrhoea of undi- 
gested food, generally symptomatic of tubercular dis- 


ease of the mesenteric glands. 
Conlospermous, (s2-lo-sperm’ is.) 


inner side by the bending inward tow 


[From Gr. Koilos, 
and sperma, seed. (Bot.) Having seeds curved on the | 
urd each other of 


the top and bottom, as in the Ooriander. 


Ceenaculam, (sé-ndk'ü-lwm.) LL, 


without being able to account for. 


(Antiq.) Among 
the Romans, the supper-room or ealle-a-manger. 

Coonesthesis, (se-nés-thé' sis.) [From Gr. koinos, usual, | 
and atsthesis, sensation.) (Phystol.) A 
authorities, a sixth sense — that of the fee 
existence or individuality, 8&8 manifested by tlie sense 
of buoyancy or depression which one is con 


ccording to some | 


Doercive Force, (kr-ür'siv.) ( Mag.) 


that monarch $200,000 to assist him in 
the English from Normandy. His favor with the king 
having excited jealousy, he was arrested and his prop- 
erty ordered to be confiscate, 1451. Escaping to Rome, 
Pope Calixtus ILL gave him the command of & fleet 


against the Turks. D. 1456. 


Coffea. (kdf-fe'ah.) (Bot) A gen. of shrubs or small 
trees, O. Cinchonacese, inhabiting the tropic 
bemispheres. The most interesting species is 
shrub, C. Arabia (Fig. 196), which, when allowed to 
grow freely, will attain a height of 20 ft., but which, in 
a cultivated state, is not permitted to gro 


gat 


10 or 12 ft., in order to facilitate the 


berries. Its leaves are smooth and 
flowers are produced in dense clusters at the bases of 
the leaves, and, being of a snowy-white color, they give 
the shrub a beautiful appearance, but are of ephemcral 
duration. They are succeeded by nume 
fleshy berries resembling small cherries, 
contains two of the seeda commonly ca 
the present day the C. shrub is cultivat 
the tropics, but ite native country is the mountainous | 


w higher than 
hering of the 
shining. 
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that closely allied, if not identical, principles exist im, 
many similar . used by mankind, such for in- 
stance as tea, cocoa, Paraguay tea, and others. The Eu- 
ropean use of C. dates from the middle of the eixteentb 
cent. when it was introduced iuto Constantino le; 
and & cent. later. namely, in 1652, the first coffee-abop 
was established in London. Since then its use bas be. 
come so goneral, that the consumption of this article 
in Europe and the U. States is now estimated to be not 
far short of twelve hundred million lbs, nearly half of 
which is the product of Brazil. In the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1877, the U. States imported 331,630,723 
Ihe.. valued at 853.334.991. 

Coffee, ( fe.) Bee Corres. 

Coffee, (kof fe) in Alabamu, & B. co., b. on Florida, 
area, abt. 900 sq. m. Q. Elba. — 
Georgia, n B. co.; area, abt. 1,000 sq. m. C. Douglas, 

In Tennessee, a B.E. co. ; are, abt. 


860 sq. m. C. Mancbester. 
Coffey, (af e,) in Kansas, a B.E. co.; area, abt. 676 19, 
m. C. Hampden. 


Coffin, (of 'f n.) [From Gr. kophinos, & basket.) (Fur.) 

The whole hoof of a horse's foot above the coronet. 

Coffin’s Island. (kof I ins,) the largest of the Mag. 
dalen Islands, Gulf of Bt. Lawrence 9b m. long, apd 3 
m. broad ; Lat. 44? 3' N., Lon. 64° 26’ W. 

Cog, (Ag.) [Bwed. kugge, tho cog of a wheel.] (Nack. ) 
The wooden tooth of & largo wheel; hence called a 
cog heel. : 

Cognac. (kón'gdk,) a town and river-port of France, 
dep. Charente, on the Charente, 22 m. N. by W. of At 
goulóme. 1t is famous for the brandy bearing its 
name. Pop. 9,412 

L. cognatio, rela- 
tionship by birth.) (Civ. Law.) Natural relationship, 
or that line of consanguinity which is derived through 
either malos or females, descended from the same father; 
in opposition to agnation, Or that which is derived 
through males only. 

Cognizance, (Aog ne-zdne. (Fr. connaissance, from L. 
cognitus, Known. (Law.) The hearing of a cause ju- 
dicially. Also, the acknowledgment of a fine. —(Her.) 
A crest, device, OF heraldic tadge of distinction, apper- 
taining to a person OF line of family. 


each of which | Cognomen, (hdg-nd'mén. ) L. cognomen. ) Among the 


Romans, tho surname or family name. Thus, in Publius 
Cornelius Scipio, Publius is the prænomen, Cornelius 
the nomen, and Scipio the cognomen. 


region at the extreme 8.W. point of Abyssinia, It was | Cognovit, (kóg-nó'vit.) IL. he has confessed. | (Laio.) 


first introduced. Into Arabia by the Arabs, 
vated in Yemen, or Arabia Felix, as it was anciently 
called, and for upwards of two centuries Arabia sup- 
plied all the C. then used. Towards the end of the sev- 
enteenth cent., however, the Dutch suc 
porting it to Batavia, and from thence a plan 
to the Botanic Garden at Amsterdam, 


Louis XIV. The eredit 
of introducing the C 
shrub into America is 
a disputed point, but 
seems to belong to the 
French, who introduced 
it into Martiniquo in 
1717; while the Dutch 
introduced its cultiva-- 
tion into Burinam in 
the following year. — 
Before being used for 
the preparation of the 
well-known beverage, C 
undergoes the process 
of roasting. By this 
means it gains nearly 
one half in bulk, and 
loses about a fifth in 
weight; besides which, 
ita essential qualitles are 
tly changed, the 
at causing the de- 


» 


velopment of the volatile off and peculi 
the aroma and flavor are due. C. acts 
as a stimulant, Inciting it to increased activity, and 
producing sleeplesaness ; hence it is of great value as 
an antidote to narcotic poisons. It is also said to exert 
& soothing action upon the vascular system, pre 
the too rapid waste in the tissues of the body, an 
that meuns enabling it to support life upon u smaller 
— of ſood than would be otherwise required. 
ig are des the So A ol 

presence of a pecu crystallizable nitrogenous prin- 

termed caffeine ttle remarkable 


1, and also to the 


ceeded in trans- 


where it was 


! Cohort, (T hrt.) [ 


A writing by which the defendunt admits that the 
plaintiff's action against him is just; and suffers Judg- 
ment to be entered against him without trial. C. must 
be witnessed by the plaintiff's attorney. 

Cohesion, (ko-he'zhün.) (From L. cohzreo, J adhere to.] 
( Phy.) The force by which the particles of bodies unite 
and remain in contact 80 as to form one mass. It is one 
of the molecular forces acting at inappreciable dis- 
tances, and is thus distinguished from gravitation. It 
unites the particles of the same kind of matter, and is 
thus distinguished from adhesion, or the force which 


chemical attraction, ot the force which unites the par- 
ticles of different substances 80 as to form substances 
having properties differing from those of their compos 
nents. (. is most powerful amongst the molecules of 
solids, almost wanting amongst those of liquids, and en- 
tirely absent in gases. C in almost all cases is over- 
come by heat, 

Cohobation. (Ko- ob an tin.) (Chem.) The opere 
tion of repeatedly distilling the same liquor, or returne 
mg it back again upon the same substance, and redise 
tilling it. 

C€ohoes, (hd, a thriving town of New York, Albany 
co., on the right bank of the Mohawk river. Convurs 
FALLA are situated 8 m. above the Mohuwk deis which 
attains here a breadth of abt. 1,000 ft., and forms a 
cataract 70 ft. in height. 

Cohorn, (or CoKHoRN,) MENNO, BARON VAN, (kó'horn,) 
a military engineer, B. in Friesland, 1641. He has been 
called the Dutch Vauban, and the fortifications of Ber- 
gen-op-Zoom attest his scientific genius. D. 1104. — 
(Mi.) A small bronze mortar, called after ite Inventor, 
the above-named enpo 

^, ohh¹.] (Rom. Hit.) A milian 

body among the anc. Romans, consisting of the 10th o 
a legion, or from 300 to 600 men. The Praetorian C. was 
& body of picked troops who attended the general: ís 


Coil, (koil.) (Fr. cueillir.) (Naut. The convolutions of 
a laid rope. — (Ord.) The coil of a gun te formed by 
winding, & bar of iron, at a welding heat, round a man- 
drel, which is afterwards remov 
formed is welded, bored, and turned to the sise required, 
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Coimbatoor, (koim-bah-toor,) a town of Hindostan, 
C. of a p. of same name, pres. Madras, on the Noyel, 
210 m. 
Pop. 20,000. 

Coimbra, (ko-eem-brah’,) a city of Portugal, prov. 
Beyra, 115 m. N.N.E. of Lisbon. It possesses the only 
university in Portugal. Zop. 18,147. 

Coin, (koin) [From L. cotnus, a die for stamping 
money.] A piece of metal stamped with certain marks, 
and made current at a certain value. Strictly speak- 
ing, C. differs from money, as the species diflers from 
the genus. Money is any matter, whether metal, 
paper, beads, cowries, &c., which has currency as a 
medium in commerce, C. is a particular species always 
made of metal, and formed by a process called coinage. 
See Mint and Money. 

ios ree! ginis 5 a town of Central America, 
state of San Salvador, 15 m. S. of the city of San Salva- 
dor. Pop. 15,000. A 

Coke, (kõk.) [Probably from L. coquo, to parch.] The 
name given to coal from which the volatile constituents 
have been driven off by heat. The best kind is obtained 
from coal when carbonized in large masses, in oveiis 
constructed for the purpose, It is also obtained, though 
of an inferior quality, from the retorts of gas-works 
after the gases have been separated. It gives off no 
smoke in burning, is of great value as a fuel, evolving 
a very large amount of heat, and is better adapted than 
coal to many metallurgic operations by reason of its 
more concentrated form. 

Coke, Siz Epwanp, (C, a learned English jurist, B. 
1552, After filliug the offices of Solicitor-general and 
Attorney-general, € became, in 1606, Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas, and, 7 years later, Chief Justice of 
the King's Bench. His judicial career was preémi- 
nently pure but inflexible, knowing no distinctions, as 
witness his severe treatment of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
D. 1633. As a judicial writer, (s reputation rests upon 
his Coke upon Littleton — being the first part of the /n- 
stitutes of the Laws of England —& work of the highest 
authority on English jurisprudence. 

Col, (40) [Fr., a neck.] (Geog.) A prefix attached to 
the names of the Alpine passes or mountain-defiles. 

Colapoor, (ko-lah-poor',) a fortified city of Hindostan, 
cap. of rajahship of same name, Brit. pres. Bengal, 125 
m. S. S. E. of Poonah. Pop. 20,000, 

Col Arco, (-irko,)or Coll Arco. It.] (Mus) With 
the bow, in violin manipulation, as distinguished from 
pizzicato, 

Colbert, JEAN BAPTISTE, MARQUIS DE SEIGNELAY, (kdl’- 
bair,) an eminent French statesman, B. 1619. Springing 
from the lower ranks of the people, his talents intro- 
duced him to Mazarin, who, on his death-bed in 1661, 
recommended him to Louis XIV. Appointed superin- 
tendent of the finances, €. distinguished himself by the 
gi eat improvements he effected in the internal condi- 
tion of France, by the establishment of roads and canals, 
ard also by the foundation of colonies abroad. As 
minister of marine, he, in 1669, placed the French navy 
ou a new and effective footing, introduced a new code 
of marine laws, and first introduced into France the 
et nsus system. He was a beneficent patron of the arts, 
ufeful and ornamental, and p. in 1655. — His son, C., 
Inax BAPTISTE, D. 1651, s. him as minister of marine, 
raised the French navy to its highest power, com- 
w anded the expedition against Genoa, 1684, and p. in 
1€90. 

Colburg, (Gr.) a fortified seaport of Prussia, in 
Pomerania, on the Persante, near its mouth in the Bal- 
tic Sea, Pop. 12,936. 

Colburn, Warren, (kóol'bürn) an American mathe- 
matician, B. at Dedham, Mass., in 1794, graduated at 
Harvard in 1820, He was author of First Lessons in 
Intellectual Arithmetic, a work which has had an immense 
sale, both in this country and in England. D. 1833. 

Colchester, (kol'ch?s-tür,) an anc. borough and seaport 
of England, co. Essex, 50 m. N. E. of London. Its oys- 
ters have a high celebrity. This town stood a memo- 
rable siege of 11 weeks, during the Civil War, 1648. Pop. 
26,183. 

Colchicum, GO“ Kum.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, 
O. Melanthaceæ. The Meadow Saffron, C. autumnale, an 
European species, has a subterranean bulb-like ster, 
called a corm, from which in autumn the light-purpli h 
mottled flowers arise. These dried corms and the seeds 
of the plant are used in medicine for the alleviation or 
cure of gout. The active principle is said to be an al- 
kaline substance of a very poisonous nature called col- 
chicine. 

Colchis ag hs! (Anc. eee) A former territory 

Asia, lying N. of Armenia, W. 
Sarmatia, and E. of the Euxine. It is famous as having 


of 


been the birthplace of Medea, and the saene of the Ar- Coi’fax, a co. of Nebraska, organized in 1869, 


— 


W. of Madras; Lat. 11° 52' N., Lon. 77? 5' F. Coleothar, (kó'ko-thdr.) [Ar. 


COL 


gonautic expedition. It is now included in the Rus 
sian govt. of Trans-Caucasus. 
(Chem.) An impure 


brownish-red oxide of iron, which remains after the 
distillation of the acid from sulphate of iron,and is 
used in polishing glass and metals. The best sort of 
polishing-powder, called jeweller’s red rogue, or plate-pow- 
der, is the precipitated oxide of iron. 

Cold Storage. A system for the preservation of 
fruits, meats, and other food stuffs, in which the air 
of the storace chambers is kept near or below the 
freezing temperature by refrigerating methods similar 
to those employed in making artificial ice. By this 
means food can be kept in an unchanged state for an 
indefinite period. The system is widely applied both 
on land and in ocean steamers 

Coldwater, a village of Michigan, in Branch co., on 
the E. branch of Coldwater river, 115 m. W. by S. of 
Detroit; pop. 4.381. 

Cole, THomss, (40/,) an American painter, B. in England, 
1501, emigrated to America in 1519, and adopted the 
profession of an artist. He specdily attained celebrity 
as à painter of Americau scenery. Among his most 
admired works are: Cross in the Wilderness, The Hunter's 
Return, Home in the Woods, Mountain Ford, and bis great 
5 series (in four pictures) of The Voyage of Life. 

. 1858. 

Cole, in Missouri, a central co.; area, abt. 410 sq.m. C. 
Jefferson City. 

Coleman, (46l’midn,) in Teras, a W. central co., b. S. by 
the Colorado river; area, 950 sq. m. 

Colenso, Jons WILLIAM, (5-/0n'z0,)8n English theolo- 
gian and mathematician, B. 1514: he became bishop of 
Natal in 8. Africa, 1854. He published in 1862 The Pen- 
tateuch and Book of Joshua Critically Examined, in which 
he denies the inspiration and historical accuracy of sev- 
eral books of the Old Testament. Bishop C.'s Arithmetic 
is the standard authority in English colleges. D. 1584, 

Coleoptera, (ko-lc-óp'te-rah.) | From Gr. koleos, sheath, 
and pteron, wing.) (Zo5.) The Beetles, a sub-O. of in- 
sects, whose anterior or upper wings are represented by 
a pair of horny cases, called elytra, meeting in a straight 
line upon the top of the back, and often having a small 
triangular or semicircular piece, called the soutellum, 
wedged between their bases (Fig. 196). The posterior 
or under wings are thin, membranous, and, when at rest, 
longitudinally and transversely folded. Beetles are pro- 
vided with two pairs of lateral-moving jaws, and they 
undergo a complete metamorphosis, They issue from 


Fig. 196. — THE GREAT CAPRICORN, (fam. Cerambycids.) 


the egg in the shape of a grub (3), which in many species 
is very destructive to plants and wood. In time they 
assume the pupa form (2), and then emerge as perfect bec- 
tles. The forms of beetles are very varied; some are so 
minute as to require the nssistance of a microscope in 
making out the parts, while others attain the size of 
four inches. The majority are plain in color, but some 
are very brilliant. The Scurubaus, an object of rever- 
ence among the ancient Egyptians, the lady-bird of chil- 
dren, the cockchafer, the May-worm, the blistering can- 
tharides, the weevils (so destructive to grain), the tur- 
nip-fly, and the perfect animals of the nut-maggot and 
the glow-worm, all belong to this sub-order. 

Coleraine, (/6l-rain’,) a scaport of Ireland, co. Derry, 
on the Lower Bann, 47 m. N. N. W. of Belfast. 

Coleridge, Sa{murL TAYLOR, (kol/rij,) an English poet 
and philosopher, B. 1772. His writings in philosophy 
and theology have had a powerful influence on the 
thought.of the age. As a poet, his Christabel and the 
Ancient Mariner are almost unique of their class. D. 
1834. 


of Iberia, S. of Asiatic | Coles, (kõlz,) in Ninois, a S. E. central co.; area, about 


650 sq. m. C. Charleston. 


— 


COL 


Colfax, ScAVYLER, (kÓlfAke,) an American statesman, 
and the grandson of Gen. William Colfax, the com- 
mander of Gen. Washington's Life-guards, B. in the 
city of New York, 1523. In 1845, he established. at 
South Bend, Indiana, a weekly paper called The H. Jo 
seph Valley Register. Yn 1548, he was appointed delegate 
to, and secretary of, the Whiz National Convention, 
which nominated Gen. Taylor tor the presidency; and 
ju 1850 became a member of the Constitutional Con- 
vention of Indiana. Ile was elected a member of Con- 
gress in 1854, und became in 1503 the speaker of the 
House of Representatives, a po-ition to which he was 
severul times re-elected. In Ius, as the candidate of 
the Republican party, he was elected Vice-president of 
the U. States, Gen. Grant being the nominee for Presi- 
dent. In 1572, he retired into private life. D. 1885. 

Colibri, (Adl’e-tre.) (Zul.) See TROCHILIDS. 

Colle, (AdU ik.) [L. colicus,| (Med) An appellation given 
indiscriminately to clmost all pains in the abdomen; 
but it is chiefly known as that disse which is charac- 
t. TI. st by a spasmodie sersation in the intestines, bil- 
ious vomiting, and obstinate costivenesa, — The iint- 
era C is a yery painful and dangerous. disease, arising 
from the absorption of lead into the system, Without 
proper attention, it euds in emaciation, paralysis, and 
death. 

Coligny, Gasparp DR CHATILLON, SIRE DE, (JL o Jain-yzl,) 
a French Huguenot leader, p. 1517. After carly attain- 
ing distinction in the military service, he was created 
admiral of France in 1552. After the accession of 
Charles IX. he became a convert to the Protestant 
faith, and on the breaking ont of the civil war placed 
himself at the head of the liuzgzuenots, in conjunetion 
with the Prince de Condé. Murdered during the massa- 
cre of St. Bartholomew, 1572. 

Colima, (o0 ma^) a volcano of the Mexican Cordil- 
leras, in Lat. 20? N.; height, abt. 12,000 ft. — A state 
of Mexico, in Lat. 19-20 N., extending ubt. 100 m. along 
the Pacitie seaboard, Zop. 48,610, — A town. C. ot above 
state, and lying S. W. of the volcano of same name, 49%. 
21,000. 

Colin, (TC.) (Zi.) See PERDNIDx. 

Coliseum, (Acl-e-ve’tim,) or CoLosskUM. Ree AMPHI- 
THEATRE, 

Collapse, (vo-. [From L. collapsio, a shrinking 
together.] A closing by falling together; as, a balloon 
collapses when the gas escapes from it. — (Med) A sud- 
den and great depression in the energy and strength of 
a patient. 

Collar, (r.) [From L. colum, the neck.] (ier) A 
chain of gold, frequently ornamented with ciphers or 
other devices with a badge hanging in front, worn by 
knights of several military orders; us, the coller of the 
order of the Garter, — (Mach). In steam-engines, a 
metal plate screwed down upon the stuMfing-box, witha 
hole to permit the piston-rod to pass through. — ( Turn- 
ery.) A puppet-ring for holding the mandril-end next 
the chuck, so us to allow the spindle to run easily aud 
uniforinly. 

Col lam bone. (Aa.) Seo CLAVICLE. 

Collarin, (kil’ah-rin.) [It. collarino.) (Arch) The 
cylindrical part of the column between the aunulets 
and under the ovolo and the astragal. 

Collateral, (ioll er- dl.) (From L. com, along with, 
and lueralis, belonging to the side |} In Genealogy, a 
term applied to kindred with reference to other kin- 
dred when they are younger children, or have de- 
scended from younger children of the same common 
ancestor; — used in contradistinction to lineal descen- 
dants.— C. issue, (Law.) An issue taken upon some 
matter apart from the general issue of the case; — €. 
security, is security for the performance of à covenant 
for the pay ment of money, given in addition to the main 
security by way of guaranty. 

Collatinus, Lucius TiRnQvINIUS, (Tui, s.) the 
husband of Lucretia, and one of the first consuls of 
Romeo. Afterwards, being a Tarquin, the legends say 
that he resigned and went to live at Lavinium. 

Collation, (Adl-li'shtin.) [L. coflatio, a bringing to- 
gether.] (Eccl.) The presentation toa living or benefice, 
by a bishop who has it in his own gift or patronage. — 
(Law, &c.) The comparison of a copy with the original, 
to ascertain its conformity ; or, the report of the officer 
who made such comparison. Also, the supposed or real 
return to the mass of the succession, which an heir 
makes of the property he received in advance of his 
share or otherwise, in order that such property may be 
divided together with the other eflects uf the succession, 

Collect, ((lt.) [From L. colligo, I collect.] (devel.) 
A short comprehensive prayer, collected out of the 
epistle and gospel of the day. 

Collective, (CI-, .) L. collectirus, gathered to- 
gether.] (Cm.) An epithet for any uoun which com- 
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prehends many persons or things; as a sullitude, a 
company, a congregation, and the like. 
Collector, (LAH, an officer appointed to collect 
revenue duties, taxes, &c.— (Bot.) One of the dense 
hairs or fllaments covering the styles of some species 
of coin positie, &c., and acting us brooms to clear out the 

pollen tram the cells of the anther. 

College. (A0 “T.) [L. collegiam.| In its Roman and 
most extended sense, any association of persons for a 
specific purpose. The Romans had C. which were a 
species of corporate. body, as that of the tuurs; and 
others whose members had no bond of union but that 
of a common occupation, as the Cillegia Opifictum (col- 
legesof workmen). In England and in this country, the 
word has received many similar applications; thus, the 
Royal ©. of Physicians, the Heralds’ C., the C. of Electors 
of President and Vice-President af the U. States, & c. — In 
an academic sense, a C. is a society established for 
scholastic purposes, endowed with revenues and sub- 
ject to a cole of laws. When one body imparta in- 
struction In all the branches of knowledge, it is both a 
college and a university; thus, Trinity C, Dublin. On 
the other hand, a number of colleges, united under the 
same discipline, constitute a university. Such distinc- 
tion between colleges and universities does not exist 
in the U. States where the two terma are used fndis- 
criminately, the American colleges conferring degrees 
in the arts, and the older and more flourishing of them 
having faculties, and giving also instruction iu medi- 
cine, divinity, or law. See UNIVERSITY. 

College Hill. vill. of Giro, Hamilton co., 6 m. N. 
of Cincinnati, containing Faviners’ College, and the 
Ohio Female College. 

College of St. James, a village of Marylan i, in 
Washington co., abt. 6 m. &. E. of Hagerstown; so c lled 
from the Protestant Episcopal college here located 

College Point, a village of New Fork, Cut in's 
county, 

Collegiate Church, (A0l-léje-i.) (Excl.) A chrch 
resembling a cathedral in constitution, save that il hus 
no presiding bishop, being governed by a dean, car ons, 
and prebendaries. —In the U. States, a church in eom- 
munity with others under the joint pastorate of sev gral 
ministers, 

Collet, (AalIrt.) [Fr., from L. collum, the neck.) An ong 
jewellers, that part of a ring in which the stone is set. 
and which surrounds the stone asa collar does the neck. 

Colleton, (A6l’'le-tiin,) in SN. Carolina, à 8. dist. skirted 
by the Atlantic Ocean; area, abt. 1,090 sq. m. C. 
Waterborou,h. 

Colliery, (hcl'yir-e.) [A modernized form of CoavEnY.] 
A coal-pit, with all plant and machinery thereto bo- 
longing. 

Collimation, (Line of.) (l- l. ni hi. [From L. 
collimare, to im.] (Opties.) Iu a telescope, that which 
passes through the tube and cuts both tho focus cf tho 
eve-glass and the centre of the object-plass, 

Collimator, (Koen ,. (Optics.) An instrument 
chietly used in connection with transit observations 
for securing the axis of the telescope pointing in the 
right horizontal direction, It generally consists of a 
emul subsidiary telescope with cross wires in the focus 
of ita eye-piece, fixed at some distance from the princi- 
pal telescope, and pointing towards it. 

Collin. or KOLIN, (ITT, u tow naf Bohemia. onthe Elbe, 
30 in. E. S. E. of Prague. Near here, in 1757, Frederick 
the Greabof Prussia was defeated by the Austro-Saxon 
army under Marshal Daun. Pep. abt; 7,000, 

Collin, Kein Teras, a N. co.; area, 916 sq.m. C 
McKinney. 

Collinear, (k6l-lin’e-dr.) (Geom) Two systems of 
Yointa, or figures, are said to be (€; when the relation 

tween them is such that to any point in either sys 
tem corresponds but one point in the other, while to 
the several points of a right line in either system cor- 
respond those of a right line in the other system. 

Collingwood, (.oi'lIng-wüd) a lake-port of Canada 
W., Simcoe co, on the Nottawasaga Bay, abt. 95 m. 
N.N.W. of Toronto. 

Collins, WII LI Au, (kóol'linz,) an English poet, B. 1720. 
His Ordea an the P'ussiens are amongst the finest of 
modern lyrics. D. 1756, — C, WILLIAM, an. eminent 
English painter of landscape aud genre, B. 1797; D. 
1547. — C, WILLIAM WILKIE, son of the latter, n. 1824 
is a very popular novelist of the “sensational school.’ 
His chief works are Zhe Woman in While, No Name, 
The Moonstone, and Man and Wife. 

Collision. (Adl-lizh’tin.) [L. collisfo, from collido, I 
dash one thing against another.) (Mech.) The impac 
meeting, or mutual striking of two bodies, one o 
which, at least, is in motion. 

Collodion, (kél-lé‘deiin.) [From Gr. kolla, glue, and 
eidos, similarity.) (Chem.) A solution in ether, cow 
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taining a little of alcohol, of xyloidin, a substance 
formed by treating starch and other things of the same 
clasa with nitric acid, Ou account of its adhesive pro- 
perties it is usel in pharmacy for forming an artificial 
skin on abraded suria es, but ita chiel employment is 
in coating platos of glasa lor photographic nuss. See 
PHOTOGNAPHY. 

Collot D'Herbols, (10/7c-dairsiwate,) Jean MARIR, 
a bloudshirsty French demagogue, B. 1703, As a weim- 
ber of ihe Jacobin Club during the Revolution, be ac- 
quired an infamous ascendency, aud becurmme a member 
of the Convention aud of the Committee of. Public 
Safety. In 010 he caused more than 16,000 persona to 
die ou the scaffold, snd made himself a name that for 
sanjzu.nary rudlanisiu has beon scarce excelled. After 
aiding in the downfall of Robespicrre, he whs arrested 
and deported to Cayenne, where bho b., 1796. 

Callustom, (Agila ztda [From I. n, I act in 
fraudulent union with.) i Luwe.) An illegal compact be- 
tween two or more persons, 

Colly rium. (opa [L.] 
topical application for Choe exes. 

Colman, „un, Groror, (the ZIder,) an English 
dramatist, n. 173i, soine of Whose comedics, such na J he 
Clanmbeatine Mr und the Jectous Wire still keep 
the stage. D. ivi. — liis son, (€, Grotokitle Young: ri 
R. 1702, i8 author of the famous comedies John Ball aud 
the Heirat Law, D. IN. 

Oolmar, nde, ) u city of Prussia, p. of Alsace-Lor- 
mine, on the III. oom. N. E. of Strassburg. It was C. of 
the former French dep. or Haut-Rhin, Pop. 23,668. 

Colocasia, (^0/-— . (Roto A gen, of planta, O. 
Avcacrer, consisting of tropical herbs, with tuberous or 
steinlike root-stock&, and peltate leaves, (A antiquorum 
is cultivated in most tropical countries for the sake ef 
ita lenves, which are eaten as *pinach.— C. fidéca is cul- 
tivated in Brazil for its esculent and small pendulous 
tubers, 

Colocyuth, (Lóo-stni.) (Boland Mel) See CITRULLUS, 

Cologne, (ko-lon’) [Ger Kola) Anane.city of Prussia, 
formerly €. of an independent electorate of mame name, 
und now of thea Rhine provs, It connects by a maguif- 
lcent iron bridge with Dentz on the opposite bank of 
the Rhine. is strongly fortified, itid presents architec- 
turally a tine coup d'eil of medieval quaibtuesa, Its 
cathedral, begun abt 1218, and still unfinished, promises 
to be the most imposing Ktructure in Germany, ©. he 
an extensive comtnerce, und is the chief entrepot be- 
tween the Netherlands and the cities of the Zollverein. 
C. was founded by the Romans, and reached the height 
of its prosperity during the Middle Ages, und the sub- 
sequent zenith of the Hanseatic League. IMy. (civilian), 
1881. 144,72. 

Cologne'-enrth. (Punt) A pigment of a deep 
brown color, approaching amber, and similar in ita use 
and properties to Vandyke brown, It is supposed to be 
à preparation of woody reimaius lone buried iu tlie earth, 

Cologne-water, [Fr., EU pk Col ON F.] (Tru mer. 
A perfume so called from the city of Cologne, where it 
was invented and first made by Jean Marie Farina, It 
cousists of alcohol perfumed with essential oils, 

Colombia, Ui stares or,) (Acl heal.) [For- 
meriy culled New GRIN ADPR.] A S. American republic, 
in the N.W. angle of the continent, bounded N. by the 
Caribbean Sea, W. by the Pacitlle, N. W. by Costa Rica, 
E and S. E. by Venezuela and Brazil, and S. by Ecuador. 
Length, N. to 8., 816 m.; breadth, 675 m. aérea, 415,000 
sq. n. The Andes in this etate trifurcate into three 
subordinate ranges, th^ Z., Central, and W. Andes, aprend- 
ing themselves over the W. and central divisions of the 
republic, and having many intervening valleys of great 
fertility; Tolima, the highest aummit, reaches an alti- 
tude of 18,200 ft. The pp. rivers are the Cauca and 
Magdalena, running N. into the Caribbean Sea; tho 8. 
and E. regions are drained by feeders of the Orinoco 
and Amazons, Climate. Variable; salubrions on tlie 
higher plateaux; malarious on the consta and in the 
river-bottoms, Soil fertile, but under ineficient cul- 
tivation; wheat, maize, coffee, cotton, rice, sugar, &., 
are raised, Tropical fruits, drugs, dvewoods, and bark 
are found in high perfection, Internal communication 
is bad (roads being few), while the minerals, though be- 
lieved to bo rich, are little worked, if at all. The re- 
public in divided into 9 depts. Jin. towns, Boyota(cap.), 
Santa Martha, Carthagena, Aspinwall, Panama, Cha- 
gres, Popayan. The Koman Catholic is. tho State reli- 
gion; toleration of others is allowed. Jlis. New Gra- 
nada, discovered by Ojeda, 1400, was first settled by the 
Bpaniards in 1510. Ite independence, declared in 1811, 
was consummated by a union with Venezuela in 1514, 
when the fused States formed themselves into tho re- 
public of Colombia. Allying with the other and aur- 
rounling 8. American States in 1423, New Granada re- 
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tired from the uuicn in 1829, and eet up a president of 
her own in 155), Ultimately. iu. 1861, the republic ar- 
sumed its present title, Ecuador declining to enter the 
confederation. Insurrections Lave since boen the order 
of the day, Jp. 2.7 v, 13. 

Colombo, (lan ,) a fortified seaport, C. of the 
island of Ceylon, at the S. extremity of its W. coast; 
Lut. 6? 65“ N., Lon. 70 40“ E. It is the depot of an ex- 
tensive foreign and up-country trade, Built by the 
Portuguese in 1635, it passed into the hands of the Dutch 
in 1650, who were dispossessed by the English in 1793. 
Pop, 50,000, 

Colon, (4olon.) [Gr. köm, a member of „ 
(Anat.) Bee INTIrTI STR. — (rum.) A point markes 
thus (:), used to divide a sentence. At tlie present 
time it is becoming superreded by the semicolon, 

Colonel. (u,.) [Fr., from 1t. colonna, a column ` 
(l.) Literally, the commander ofa column of troops. 
Specifically, the commanding officer of a regiment, 
whether of infantry or cavalry, A (. ranks above bieu- 
tenant-colunet, and below Leycadier-general, 

Colonna, (^cion'nah.) It., à cotuinn.| The patro- 
nymie of an illustrious Italian race, which, since tlie 
beth century, has played a distinguished part in Eure- 
pean history. They were adherents of the Ghibell. ne 
party, and rivals of the Orsini. The most important 
member of it was Prosreno (5, who served under 
Charles VIII. of France in the conquest of Naples, 
and under Gonsalvo de Cordova, In 1513, he defeated 
the Venetians near Vicenza, and in 1521 and follow- 
ing years, on several occasions wou battles over the 
Fiench. D. 1225. 

(Colonuade. iol-ón-nád') [Fr., from Tt. colomna, a col- 
un. n.] (Arch) A rango of pillars which form a kind 
of portico running along or quite round a building. 
See PERISTYLE, 

Colony, ene.) [From L. colenus, a husbandman.’ 
A body of people removed from another country toa 
distant region, where they forin a ecttlement under the 
sanction and protection of the home government, 

Colophene, olesen.) (Chem) A distillated product 
of colophony, distinguished from turpentine by its in- 
digo-blne color when viewed obliquely, though it fv 
colorless by direct transmission of licht. It is heavier, 
too, than turpentine, its ep. gr. being V.91U. It voils at 
G9, Furm. C, lg. 

Colophon, (/“, %%.) (Anc. Geog.) A town of Tonia, 
near the coast, colonized by the sons of Codrus, It was 
one of the reputed birthplaces of Homer. 

Colophony, -n. Ier kelopkonta, from the 
city of Aolophón.) (Chem) Black resin, or turpentine 
boiled in water and dried; or the residuum after the 
distillation of oil of turpentine, 

€olopteridte, Jie.) CZ000). A fam. of binds, 
O. Inseasores, which receives its popular name from the 
expertness of the individuals composing it in catching 
the flying insects upon Which they feed, is und widely 
ditTused throughout both the eastern and western con- 
tiuents, and includes many of the most beautiful of the 
feathered tribes, The general habits ef the F'y-atcliers 
are those of tlie Shrikes, and, according to their eize, 
they prey on emall birds or insects, They have the 
beak horizontally depressed and armed with bristles at 
ite base, with the point more or Jess decurved and emar- 
ginated, Those which are called Tyrant Flv«atcehers 
(gen. Tyrannus) are American birda, of a large size and 
very spirited; they have a long, etiaight, and very 
stout bill; the ridge of the upper manditde etraiclit 
and blunt, its points abruptly hooked, Among them, 
the best known ia the King-bird, or Bee-mnrtin, T. Core 
linensis (Fig. 185), which is 815 inches loni, and the 
wings less than 5 inches. Its favorite resorts are epen 
fields and orchards. It is very courageous, never hesi- 
tating to attack hawks, crows, and other large birds 
which it dislikes, The Pewee, or PhecbSe-bird (Na yonis 
fuscum, of eastern North America, is aeven inches lorg, 
the general color above bruwnish-olive, and the under 
parts yellowish. 

Color, GFT.) [L.: in England, Tr.] (Phy) A prop- 
erty inherent to light, and not to bodes, as was formerly 
supposed, 1t arises from only a portion of the colored 
rasa of solur light, which form white light. Every 
substance, however opaque in ordinary circums*ances, 
if sumsiently thin, is capable of tranamitting light: 
thus, gold. Hence, all ponderable matter absorbs some 
licht: the rest is reflected, or, if not extinguished fn its 
passage, is transmitted. A portion of the light which 
falis on every body passes through ita surface, and la to 
some extent reflected back by its particles. But the 
ditflerent colored rays are unequally absorbed, which 
gives rise to the production of colors with that portion 
of the absorbed rays which are reflected back, and reach 
tie cye of the spectator. C. is produced by the inter 
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fereuce of rays, and also when white light is decomposed 
by means ofa refracting body of appropriute shape. C. 
are divided into primary, secondary, und tertiary. The first 
are red, blue, and yellow; the second are orange. green, 
andpurple; the third, citrine, olive, and russet. They nre 
all, however, reducible to red, yellow, and blue; and the 
others are formed by some combinations of these, as j 
green by yellow and blue, ocange by red und yellow, 
&c.; and all the C admit of many shades of difference. | 
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river of Texas, rising in the San Saba Mtns. in N. Lat. 
829, W. Lon. 109° 30’, and flowing E. and S. E. em- 
bouches into Mutagorda Bay, after a course estimated 
ut over 99) m. It is navigable to Austin by steamers 
of light draught. — A river of the Argentine Republi 
B. America, rising in the Andes under the names o 
Mendoza and Desagnuadero, and emptying into the B. 
Atlantic, in S. Lat. 39° 51', W. Lon. 6:9 4'.. It is some 
times known as the vbu Leubo, or Cobu Leufu, 


White is not properly a C, since a white body reflects | Colorados (Los), (-L dl-o-rah'doz,) a group of rocky 


the raya of light without separating them; nor black, 
since a black body, on the contrary, absorbs nearly all 
the rays. The sun's rays transmitted through a prism 
to an opposite wall project an image tinted as a rain- 
bow. Its colors, called prismatic colors, are red, yellow, 
green, blue, and violet; and the whole phenomenon is 
explained upon the principle that the colored rays, 
which were before mixed aud blended together, are 
aow, in virtue of their different refrangibilities, sepa- 
tated by refraction, in passing through the prism, so 
that each €. is placed by itself. Every prismatic (* is 
capable of being converted into white light hy the ad- 
dition to it of all the other prismatic colors, which 
latter are called Complementary colors, Take blue, for 
instance; the Complementary C. is that arising from a 
mixture of red and yellow. A mixture of yellow and 
blue, making green, is the Complementary C of red. 
M. Chevreul has prepared a chromatic table, by which 
the Complementary C. of any of the 13,480 colors which 
he has dietinctly classed, can be ascertained. This table 
is of great importance to artists, house decorators, and 
dealers in colored goods, for knowing at once the exact 
C, shade, and tint, which will produce the greatest 
effect when placed beside another C. Seu INTERFERENCE, 
Lida Er, SPECTRUM. — ( Her.) Colors are the tinctures with 
which the field oc any part of tho escutcheon is distin- 
guished: they are red, blue, black, green, and purple; 
which the heralds call gules, azure, suble, vert, and pur- 
pure. Tenne and tawny, or aanguine, are not so com- 
mon, The yellow and white, called or and argent, are 
metals, not C. The motals and C. are expressed in 
blazonry by the names of precious stones, with refer- 
ence to the arius of noblemen, and by those of planets 
or stars with reference to the arms of royal personages. 
(id.) The colors are the banners, flags, ensigns, &c., 
of all kinds displayed by an army and navy. 
Colorado, (kol-o-rah'do,) a W. State of the American 
Union, b. N. by Wyoming Ter. and the State of Nebraska, 
B. by Kansas, S. by New Mexico, and W. by Utah; bet. 370 
and 419 N. Lat., and 1029 and 109° W. Lon. ; length, E. 
to W., about 375 m.: breadth, N. to S., 275 m. Area, 
104,500 eq. m., or 67,723,250 acres. The surface is gen 
erally of a mountainous character, the Snowy Range of 
the Rocky Mountains intersecting the centre of the 
territory, Se in 
the sea E. and N. W. high plateaux are found, while 
towards the centre are large and fertile valleys or 
basins, here called Hir, encircled by tho various muni- 
ficutions of the Rocky Mountain chain. The3 princi- 
are the North, South, and Middle “Parks” — so 
rmed from their geographical situation. Thie princi- 
pal rivers are the Arkansas, Grande del Norte, S. fork 
of the Nebraska, Grand (an offshoot of the Colorado), 
Costilla, and Yampa. The valley of San Luis in tho 
8. forms a rich e heavily timbered, and 
mountain-surrounded. C. is particularly rich in valu- 
able minerals; silver is found in great quantities, asso- 
ciated with gold bearing strata, on tho W. slope of the 
„Rockies.“ Gold, too, is largely found on the E. side. 
ern bituminous coal, salt, iron, copper. limestone 
underlie a great portion of the surface, and need but 
time an labor for their development. The river-bot- 
toms ani the valleys are well calculated for the raising 
ef farm and dairy produce. The cereals succeed well, 
and the hardier varieties of fruits yield a ready cultiva- 
tion. 
cap.,) Pueblo, Georgetown, Leadville, Colorado Springs, 
Central City, Black Hawk, Idaho Springs, Ac. The settle- 
ment of © was accelerated by the California gold discov- 
eries in 1848. Organized asa territory in 1861. admitted 
as a State in 18765. hence called the “Centennial” State. 
—In Terase, a S. x. county: erca, about 1,070 square 


s over 14,000 ft. above 


Colorature, (Xol'or-a-tiv.) 


Colored People. 


Colossus, (s,, (b. pl. Coroset.) 


islets off the N. W. coast of Cuba, Gulf ot Mexico; Lat 
22° 15’ N., Lon. 81? 40” W. 

From L. coloratus, varie- 
md (Aus.) All kinds of trilla, variations, Ac, in- 
tended to heighten the effect of the melody, or show the 


skill of the vocalist. 

In the U. States, the social desig- 
nation of all persons possessing Negro or African blood, 
whether pure or mixed. 


Coloring, (kil lur-Ing.) (Paint) The art of disposing 


colors so as to produce the desired effect. Painters use 
the term Aue with reference to the peculiar quality of 
& color, distinguishing it from another color through- 
out all shades and variations, as green from purple. 
Tint signifies the degree of the intensity of hue from 
the greatest depth to the lightest wash. Tone means 
the degree of illumination or shade in which the hues 
and tints are seen. €. [s generally cold in Poussin, 
delicate in Guido, warm in Domenichino, glowing and 
olden 1n Titian, fervid and fiery in Giorgione, florid in 
Rubens, powerful in Rembrandt, pearly and subdued in 
Vandyke. 


y 
Colossre, (Le.) (Anc. Geog.) A city of Phrygia in 


Asia Minor, known tous chiefly through the Epistle of 
the Apostle Paul addressed to the Christians there, 
Gr. kolosgos.] 
(Antiq) A brazen statue of gigantic proportions, bein 
an Apollo in brass, upwards of 100 tt. in height, erecte 
at Rhodes, and the workmanship of Charcs who de- 
voted to it 12 years of labor. It was placed at the en- 
trance of the harbor, with the right foot on the land 
at one side, and the left on that at the other; and is 
said to huve stood nearly 14 centuries before 224 B. e., 
when it fell by the shock of an earthquake. When the 
Saracens took possession of Rhodes, they found the 
statne in a prostrate state, and sold it to a Jew, by 
whom $90 camels were laden wfth its materials. 
Among the molerns, the term is applied to any figure 
of more than ordinary dimensions. The largest C of 
the present day is the statue of San Carlo Borromeo, 
on the Lake of Maggiore. It is of bronze, is hollow, aud 
nearly 60 ft. in height. 


Colossians, (Epistle to the.) (To- En.) 


(Seript) A cancnical epistle of the New Testament, 
written by St. Paul from Rome, most probably in the 
earlier and freer period of his imprisonment, when he 
was allowed to dwell in his own hired house and to 
preach the gospel without molestation, The date may, 
therefore, be fixed at abt. 61 or 62 A. D. It ie cited by 
Justin Martyr and Theophilus of Antioch, and distinctly 
ascribed to the apostle by Ireneus, Clement of Alexan- 
dria, Tertullian, and Origen. 


Colostrum, (ko-lostrüm.) [L..] (Med.) The first thin, 


saline, and laxative milk formed in a woman's breast 
after child-birth. 


Colquitt, (// t,) In Georgia, a S. W. co.; area, abt. 


600 sq. m. C. Moultrie. 


Colt, Sauer, (AA) an American inventor, B. at Hart- 


ford, Conn., in 1814. He early conceived the idea of 
revolving fire-arms, and, in 1835, took out a patent for 
the weapon since known the world over as Colla Re- 
rolrer, In 1848, he established a company for the 
working ont of his patent, and built at Hartford one 
of the most extensive armories in the world. D. 1562, 


Colts foot. ( Bot.) See Tu-siLAGo. 
Chief Tarne. Denver, the cap., Golden, (former | Colubridee, (ko-li'bre-de.) | From L. licher. n serpent.) 


(Zocl.) A very numerous fam. of Serpents, chiefly dis- 
tinguished by having both jaws fully provided with 
sharp teeth, directed backward, but without poisonous 
fangs. They are active in the pursuit of their prey, 
some of them feeding chiefly on small birds and quad- 
rupeds, and some on insects. Some species are ovipa- 
rous, others ovoviparous, They sometimes attain a 


miles. County Seat, COLI DS. 

Solorado, or Rio CoLoRADo, a great river of the U. 
States, having its source in the Kocky Monv'tains, and 
bifurcating in Colorado Ter. into two vra..ches, the 
Green and Grand rivers, which, uniting in abt N. Lat. 
829 10’, W. Lon. 114° 20’, flows a S. W., W., and S. course, 
and empties into the head of tbe Gulf of California, in 
abt. N. Lat. 35° 80’, and W. Lon. 1129 55’. Total length, 
estimated at abt. 1,20 m., a great part of which passes 
through a series of cafions, one of which, the Great 
Caution of the Colorado, has been partially explored. — A 


length of 5 feet. This family is represented in America 
by the Striped Snakes (gen. Entaniia), the Water Snakes 
(gen. Nerodia), the Hog-nose Snake (gen, 4Jetoredon), 
the Pine Snake or Bull Snake (gen Tu, the King 
Snake, the Thunder Snake or Chain Snake, and the 
Iiouse, Milk, or Chicken Snake (gen. Oplabolus), the 
Indigo or Gopher Snake (gen. Georgra), the Black 
Snakes (gen. Bascanion), the Coach-whip Snakes (gen 
Masticophis), the Green Snakes (gen. Leptophie and Chlo- 
ros, the Ring-necked Snakes (gen. Diadophis), the 
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Scarlet Snake (gen. Rhinostoma), the Brown Snake (gen. 
Haldea), the Red-bellied or Horn Snake (gen. Furancia), 
the Ground or Worm Snake (gen. Celutu), &c. 

Columba, (St.,) (ko-lüm'bah,) the patron-saint of 
the Highlanders of Scotland, u. 521 in ireland: Going 
on a mission into the Hebrides, he there settled in the 
island of Iona (g. v.), where he established a monastery, 
and crowned one of the Scottish kings. D. abt. 597. 

Columba No'achi. (Asron.) A small S. constell., 
formed by Royer. It comprises a somewhat rich group 
of stars. 

C€olumba'nus, (St.,) an Irish monk, B. abt. 540. 
Passing over to France, he in that country founded the 

| famous abbey of Luxueil, and presided over it for 20 

ears. He afterwards established the monastery of 
bbio, Italy, in 615, whose order of monks united 
with the Benedictines in the beginning of the 8th cent. 

Columbarium, (pl. COLUMBA’'RIA,) (40-liim-bd’re-iim. ) 

From L. columba, a dove.) (Arch.) A dove-cote or colum- 
ary; hence, also, similar places for urns in ancient 
Rome, — and sometimes, in modern parlance, the holes 
left in the walls for the timbers of a building. 

Columbia, (British.) a W. Prov. of the Dominion 
of Canada, between Lat. 49-55° N., Lon. 115-1329 W. 
The Pacific and Queen Charlotte's Sound bound it on 
the W., the Rocky Mountains on the E., and Washing- 
ton Ter. forms its S. frontier. Exclusive of Vancouver's 
Island, B. C. forms a tract of country 500 m. in length, 
and nearly 400 in breadth. The interior is traversed 
by 3 great ranges running parallel with the Rocky Mts., 
having rich valleys intervening, watered E. and W. by 
the Columbia and Fraser rivers respectively. The 
greater part of this country is uninhabited, and its in- 
terior but little known. It is, however, ascertained to 
be rich in minerals — go!d, silver, copper, iron, coal, 
&c., having been found in abundance. The capital is 
Victoria, in the island of Vancouver. The country is 
generally wooded, though there are extensive tracts of 
open prairie. The chicf timber is Douglass pine, fir, 
cedar, hemlock, and Canadian poplar. Total pop. abt. 
65,000, of which only abt. 20,000 are whites. 

Columbia, (District of.) a small territorial divi- 
sion of the U. States, under the immediate jurisdic.ion 
of Congress, and containing the city of Washington, 
the national capital and seat of the supreme legislature. 
It is b. on all sides by the State of Maryland, excepting 
S. W., where the Potomac river forms its natural fron- 
tier, separating it from Virginia, The D. of C lies bet. 
38° 51’ and 399 N. Lat., and 76° 58' and 6’ W. Lon, 
and is distant from the Atlantic abt. 300 m. Area, for- 
merly 100 s. m., but in 1846 the 36 s. m. was receded 
to Va., irom whence it originally came, the remainder 
having been ceded to the U. 8. by Maryland in 1788-9. 
Jt is governed by three commissioners, appointed by the 
President. Surface undulating; soil, poor and sandy. 
It contains, besides the C., the town of Georgetown, at 
which isa Jesuit college founded in 1789. Pop. 131,700. 

Columbian World's Exposition. The great 
World's Fair, commemorative of the 40. th anniversary 
of the discovery of America by Columbus. was held in 
the City of Chicago in 1893, opening May Ist and clos- 
ing Nov. 1st. In extent of buildings and grandeur of 
exhibit it surpassed any previous fair. Its greatest 
building, that of Manufactures and Liberal Arts, cov- 
ered 44 acres of ground space, being much the largest 
exhibition building ever erected. The most striking 
features of this exposition were the magnificent archi- 
tecture of its buildings, the adornment of its grounds, 
and its electrical display. The total number of paid 
admissions was 21,477,218 ; of exhibitors, 65,422; total 
receipts, 333,29), 65.58 ; disbursements, 831, 117,353.79. 
On Chieago Day, October 9th, the paid admissions 
were 716,881. The exhibition occupied Jackson Park, 
on the lake front, the water of the lake being very 
effectively introduced into the grounds. A popular 
feature of the Fair was the Midway Plaisance, made up 
of various national exhibits 

Colum'bia River. See OREGON. 

Columbiad, (C/ E- id.) [From Columbia, a meta- 
phorical name of the U. States.] (Ord.) A piece of 
heavy orduance, combining certain qualities of tlie gun, 
howitzer, and mortar. Invented by an American, Col. 
Bomford, it was employed in the war of 1812, but has 
since fallen into comparative disuse. 

Columbiana, (Xo-lüm-be-ah'nah,) n Ohio, an E. N. E. 
co., separated from Pennsylvania by the Ohio river; 
area, ubt. 490 sq. m. C. New Lisbon. 

C€olumbidse, (ko-liim'be-de.) (Zoól.) A fam. of birds, 
O. Rasores, comprising the Hom oves, and Turtle- 
doves They are chiefly distinguished by having the 
bill horny «t the tip, tail-feathers twelve, occasionally 
fourteen, and the plumage more or less adorned with 
metallic lustro. They fly well, and associate invariably 
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in pus ; their nests are constructed in trees, or in the 
holes of rocks; and both parents sit upon the eggs. 
They are further remarkable for the peculiar mode in 
which their young ure fed. The crop is furnished with 
numerous glands, which become developed in botb 
sexes during incubation ; these glands secrete a sort of 
milky substance, with which the food that passes into 
the crop is moistened; and the food, saturated with 
this secretion, is regurgitated by the parents for the 
nourishment of their young. The typical genus Co 
lumba comprises the Band-tailed Pigeon, C. fasciata, 
of Western North America; the White-headed Pigeon, 
C. leucocephala, of Florida Keys; the Rock Dove, C 
livia, of Europe and Asia, is celebrated as the probable 
stock of most, if not all of our domestic varieties. Of 
all the varieties, the most remarkable for its attach. 
ment to its native place is the Carrier Pigeon, or Mes- 
senger, so called from its being used to convey letters 
from one place to another. From the lower part of the 
head to the middle of the lower chap there grows out a 
white, naked fungous flesh, which is called the wattle, 
and is generally met by two small protuberances of the 

me luxuriant flesh, rising on each side of the under 
chap. The eyes are surrounded with the same sort of 
corrugated flesh ; and the circle round the black pupil of 
their eyes is commonly of a red brick-dust color, or 
more esteemed when it is of a brilliant red. The Wild, 
or Passenger Pigeon, E. migratoria (Fig. 197), of North 


Fig. 197.— WILD PIGEON OF NORTH AMERICA. 


America, is 17 inches long, and the wing 814 inches; the 
upper parts blue, under parts purplish-red, passing into 
whitish behind, and the sides and back of the neck a 
glossy golden-violet. It is extremely rapid in flight, 
being able to perform a long journey at an average 
speed of a mile a minute, The numbers that sometimes 
move together are vast beyond conception, sometimes 
filling the air like a cloud, and thus continuing to pass 
for a whole day. The migrations are wholly for the 
purpose of procuring food, and hence do not take place 
at any particular season of the year. The Turtle Dove, 
C, turtar of the Old World, celebrated for its gentleness 
and plaintive notes, is 114 inches long; the upper 
parts tawny slate-color, spotted with brown; the breast 
brownish, and the other under parts white. 
Columbine, (-bin.) (Bot) e AQUILEGIA. 
Columbite, (Lo-/im'bit.) [Fr. colombite.] (Min) A 
scarce, darkish-gray, hard, crystalline mineral, in which 
nitric acid is found in combination with the oxides of 
manganese und iron. 
Colambium, (Xo-Lim'be-wm.) (Chem.) See NroBIUM. 
Columbus. CHRISTOPHER, (ko-Hi m'bis.) It. Christoforo 
Colombo ; Sp. Christobal Colon.) Tho discoverer of Amer- 
ica, B. abt. 1440 (the exact year being unknown). He 
went to sea in his boyhood, and first became known to 
the world at Lisbon in 1470, in which city he married 
and settled in business as a maker of maps and charta, 
having in the interim (1477 ) performed a voyage to the N. 
of Iceland. Entertaining the idea of finding a new route 
to India by the W., he offered his services to John, king 
of Portugal, to conduct such an expedition and solve tlie 
grand problem of discovering a sea-passage to the Indies, 
Failing in this, he resorted to Madrid, and there laid his 
projects before the sovereigns Ferdinand and Isabella. 
After surmounting many obstacles, his designs were put 
into execution, and on Aug. 3, 1492, his fleet of three 
small vessels set sail to the westward from the port of 
Palos. Land was discovered on Oct. 11th, which proved 
to be the island of Guanahani, or San Salvador, one of 
the Bahamas. Cuba and San Domingo (then and after- 
wards called Hispaniola) were his next discoveries, 
Deening all these islands part of Asia, he named their 
inhabitants Jndians, a title which has since adhered to 
all W. aborigines. After taking possession of his dis- 
coveries in the name of the Spanish crown, C. returned 
home and was received with extraordinary honors. Ip 
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1498, he set out on a second expedition, discovered Ja- 
maica, Puerto Rico, and the Windward Islands, and 
colonized Hispaniola, of which islands he made his 
brother Bartholomew governor. In 1498, he sailed a 
third time to the W., and met with Trinidad and the 
coast of the Spanish Main as far S. as Paria. In the 
meantime, intrigues and dissensions had broken out in 
Hispaniola. The enemies of C, jealous of his good 
fortune and merit, prevailed upon the Spanish king to 
order him to be sent home in irons. The king dis- 
claimed complicity, but €. did not get redress. He was, 
nevertheless, dispatched on a fourth expedition in 15 
in search of the great Indian Sea, from which Vasco d 
Gama had but lately returned, bringing much treasure. 
Failing In this, his last undertaking, he never recov- 
ered the royal favor, and D. at Seville, 1506. High 
honors and immense wealth were the portion of his 
descendants, who became grandees of Spain, and whose 
ions and titles at last merged into a branch of 
the house of Braganza in 1608, 

Lolum bus. in Grorgia, a handsome and flourishing 
city, C. of Muscogee co., on the Chattahoochee, 90 m. 
WS. W. of Macon. U, in point of wealth and commer- 
cial importance, ranks third among the cities of the 
State. It possesses considerable manufactures, and is 
tue centre of a large cotton export-irude.—In Indiana, 
avii county seat of Ba:tholomew county, on E. 
fork of White river, 41 m S.S.E. of Indianapolis.—In 
North Carolina, & 8. county, b. on S, Carolina; area, 
about 6.0 square miles; C. Whitesville—In Ohio, a 
well-built and prosperous city, C. of the State and of 
Franklin co., on the Scioto, 116 m. N.E. of Cincinnati. 
In point of size, wealth, and importance, this city ranks 
next to those of Cincinnati and Cleveland. Ita finest 
public edifice is the Capitol, or State-House, which 
covers an area of 55,996 square fect, and is only sur- 
passed in magnitude by the National Capitol at Wash- 


ington. 

Columella, (ko-lwm/Tlah.) [L. a little column.] 
(Bot.) The central pillar in Some capsules from which 
the valves separate when the fruit is ripe. —(Zoól.) The 
upright pillar in most univalve shells, around which the 
whorls twist. 

Column, um.) [L. 5 (Arch.) A cylindri- 
cal pillar or long round body, of wood, stone, or iron, 
which serves cither for the support or ornament of a 
building. It consists of a capital, which is the top or 
head; a shaft, 
which is the 4... 
cylindrical g....... 
pe ; and a, 

se, on which bcn 
it rests. It dif- 
fers from tho! fce 
penc ce MA > 

square. Col- "E 
umns are dis- 
tinguished as H 
to their form ~~ 
and accesso- 
ries into the 
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Fig.198.— TUSCAN COLUMN. 
1, Fillet. 2, Cyma recta. 3, Corona. 4, Ovolo. 
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nomenclature of the details commonly employed, are 
pres in the accompanying Mum Bot.) The com- 

ined stamens and styles forming a solid central body, 
as in Orchidacem. — ( Mii.) A body of troops drawn up 
in order so as to present a narrow front; as distinguished 
from in line, that is when they present an extended front. 
( Print.) A perpendicular section or division of a page 
of printed matter. —(Arit.) A tabulated set of num- 
bers, 80 arranged for the purpose of addition.—-Gcner- 
ally, any vertical body of the same diameter as its base; 
thus, a column of water, air, or mercury. 

Colures, (ko-Llüárz.) [From Gr. kolos, clipped, and oura, 
&taiL] (Ast) Two great circles supposed to intersect 
each other at right angles in the gos of the earth. 
yd pass through the solstitial and equinoctial points 
of the ecliptic, and are hence called Solstitial and Equi- 
noctial €. It is believed that this name was given to 
them on account of their lower parts being ulways cut 
off by the horizon. 

Colusa, (ko-loo’eth), in California, a N W. co., b. E. 
by the Sacramento river; area, about 2,590 sq. m. C. 


Colusa. 

Colutea, (k0l-wte'ah.; ee) A gen. of plants, O. Fu- 
bacex, consisting of shrubs indigenous to the Mediter- 
ranean region, characterized by having membranous 
bladder-like pods, which, when pressed suddenly, burst 
with a loud noise, hence the common name of the gen., 
Bladder-Senna. The leaflets of C. arborescens have pur- 


gative 5 like those of Senna. 
Co!ymbid (ko-lim'be-de.) (Zool. The Divers, a 
family of bi O. Natatores, inhabiting the northern 


regions, and distinguished by their legs being placed so 
far back that they always assume an elect position 
when standing. Their feet are large and webbed; they 
are rapid and powerful divers; and they feed both on 
fish and vegetables. The genus Colymbus contains the 
Divers proper. The gen. iceps contains the Grebea, 
which have the bill long, slender, and pointed; the 
head in the spring ornamented with tufts. 

Colzan, (kél’zah.) ( Bot.) A variety of Brassica rapa, much 
cultivated in Europe for its seeds, which contain an oil 
used for burning in lamps, making black soap, &c. | 

Coma, (Lama.) [Gr. koma, a lethargy.) (ed.) A pre- 
ternatural propensity to sleep, or lethargic drowsiness. 
It isa symptom which often attends acute and malig- 
nant fevers. C. somnolentum, is when the patient con- 
tinues in a profound sleep. and, if awaked, immediately 
relapses, without being able to keep his eyes open. — 
(Gr. komé, hair.] cen) The hairy appearance that sur- 
rounds a comet when the earth is between it and the 
sun. — (Hot.) The collection of branches which forms 
the heat of a forest-tree. 

Coma Berenicis, (berón'e-s5) ['Berenice's hair." 
irepl A constellation of the N. hemisphere, come 
posed of stars of the 4th and 5th magnitude, near ths 
tail of Leo, abt. 5? of the equinoctial colure. 

Comal, (ko-mdl,) in Teras, à W. central oo. Area, abt. 
1,080 &q. m. ; C. New Braunfels. 


Comanche, (ko-mánsh',) in Texas, a central co, Area 


3 


abt. 1 000 sq. m.; C. Comanche. 
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Fig. 199.— A COMANCHE. 
Coman'ches, the most numerous and martial of ali 
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the N. American Indian tribes, have thelr habitat in 
a nomadic state from tlie coast of the Gulf of Mexico to 
tlie E. slope of the Rocky Mountains, They nre, how- 
ever, most generally met with in the basins of the Seco, 
Colorado, Brazos, and Del Norte rivers. They annually 
make a foray into Mexico, olten as tar 8. as Durango, 
when they make a "clean sweep" of everything before 
them, returning lulen with plunder, and female cap- 
tives for conversion into "squaws " They are con- 
sidered the finest. horsemen in the world, and are the 
richest, fiercest, most predatory and ubstemious of all 
known red«skins. Their nation numbers, it is supposed, 
20,000 souls, of whom about 3,00) are armed and disci- 
plined warriors. 

Comayagua, (ko-má-ah'gywah,) a town of Central 
Amorica, C. of the state of Honduras, on the Ulloa, 192 
m. E. oí Guatemala. Zop. 8,000. 

Comb, (^on.) [A. S.] A toothed instrument for sepa- 
rating hair, wool, flax, &c. —(Com.) In England, a dry 
measure containing 4 bushels. 

Com bativeness, (^om'ba^-ti-n?$) [From Fr. com- 
battre, tu resist.) (I ren.) Faculty or propensity to- 
wards contention or pugnacity, 

Coin be, Grondz, (kóm,) à Scottish phrenologist, n. 1788, 
Mis pp. work, the Con-tetutron of Man Considered in Re- 
kion lo External Oyecta, published in 1828, has at- 
tained a wide and high celebrity, D. 1858. 

Combination, ()dit-be-ni shün) II.. emnbinatio.) 
In its general and most popular sense, a league or asso- 
ciation formed for good or bad purposes. — Math.) In 
Algebra, the variation or alteration of any number of 
quantities, letters, sounds, and tho like, in all the differ- 
eut manners possible. — (Chem.) The intimate union 
of two or more bodies, from which results a new com- 
ponud differing in its properties from auy of the consti- 
tuenta. Thus, an acid uniting with an alkali forms a 
ett, and furnishes a good instance of C. 

Combretacerr, (Lom-bre-ti/se-e.)) (Bot) An O. of 
plants, all. Myrtales, consisting of trees or shrubs, with 
alternate or opposite leaves having no stipules, calyx 
adherent, ovary one-celled, fruit succulent, seeds with- 
outalbumen. They are natives of tho tropical parts of 
Asin, Africa, and America, nnd have astringent qualities. 
Some species are cultivated for ornament, others yield 
timber. 

Combustion, (kom-bistutin.) [From L. comburo, 

I cousume.] (Chcm.) When substances combine 
chemically, and the combination is attended by the 
evolution of light and heat, the phenomenon is calle:l 
© All ordinary C. is the union of an inflammable 
body with oxygen gas, the most familiar exatiple of 
which is found in the burning of coal in a fireplace, 
As other forms of (€ we have metals burning in culo- 
rine, or the vapor of bromine., Substances, like oxygen, 
which combine with inflammable bodies attended by 
the phenomenon of C, are called supporters of C; 
while the substances burnt, such ag coal, are called 
combustibles, The term slow (€, which is sometimes 
used in such cases as the gradual oxidation of moist 
shosphorus, is very inappropriate, and should always 
e replaced by xow oxidation, or alow chemical union ; 
because (Lis a more or less violent action, accompanied 
by the production of intense ight and heat. When 
carben is burnt in oxygen gas, we have an exam- 
pla of C; but when the electric are passes. between 
two carbon points placed in a vacuuti, wo have an ex- 
ample of tgaition, According to a theory, which has 
received considerable suport, the heat produced dur- 
ing chemical combustion is caused by the direct con- 
version of motion into heut. Thus, the € of carbon in 
oxygen is Suid to be due to the clashing of carbon uud 
oxygen atoms, Which rush together under the influence 
of the force of chemical affinity with an ehormons ve- 
locity, and when they come into collision their motion 
of translation is transmuted into that kind of vibratury 
motion which we call leat 

Comedy, (sdm’e-de.) (Gr. komodia, literally, a village- 
song, because the first comedies consisted of rustic 
dinlognes ] (Lit.) A dramatic representation of the 
light, humorous, and pleasant kind, particularly in- 
tended to ridicule the foibles and follies of men. Beali- 
ger defines €. to bea dramatic poem, representing the 
business of life, whose event is fortunate and style fa- 
miliar. With us, €. is distinguished from farce, inas- 
much as the former represents nature as ehe is, while 
the latter distorts and overcharges her. 

Comet, (Atim’il.) Gr. kometéa, from kem, hair.) 
(Ad.) A celestial object presenting a nebulous aspect, 
but traversing the interstellar spaces, and becoming 
known to us by posting within the limits of the sun's 
attraction. Many of them belong to the solar systetn, 
travelling in closed paths around the sun. Althoush 
the idea that cumets may travel in periodic orbits 
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around the sun had suggested itself to the ancients, w 
owe to Newton the first enunciation of this theory. Ha 
founded it upon the calculations he had applied to the 
motions of the great €. of 1650. The theory cap hardly 
be su.d to huve been proved, however, until the time of 
Haley's researches into the motions and periodic re 
turns of the (* which bears his name, or perhaps even 
uutil the date of the first return of this Clin accordance 
with Halley 8 predictions. A C usually presents the 
appearance of a coma, or haze of light surrounding e 
somewhat bright uucteus, As the (€. approaches the 
sun the haze of light generall, grows elonguted, and 
When the C is a large one, traces begin to be scena which 
indicate the approaching formatica of a Gal, A certain 
appearance of streakiness in the C's li ht usually pre- 
codes the formation of the tad. The direction of the 
tail is nearly always from the sun. It grows longer 
and brighter as the C. approaches perihelion. After 
perihelion passage many comets are greatly changed in 
appearance. Some ure brighter and more striking than 
they were before perihelion passage; while others ure 
shorn of a large proportion of thcir splendor. The only 
feature which belongs to all comets is the coma, Many 
comas have no nucleus, and quite a large proportion 
have no tail; on the other hand, some comets have more 
than one tail, The real diinensious of comets must, in 
many cases, be regarded as Inccneeivably vast. The € 
of 1680, one of the most celebrated of modern times, bad 
a tail that was calculated at twenty millions of leagues 
inincdiately after its perihelion pissuge, und yet it was 
emitted iu two days. It subsequently became more 
than twice as long. The mutter of these tails must be 
of incalculable tenuity, and it is supposcd that ou ac- 
count of the distance to which they are sent, much of 
it can never be re-absorbed. Even the heads of many 
comets are composed of matter of extreme thinness, for 
a star of the filth magnitude was observed through the 
densest part of one without undergoing any diminution 
of lustre. We know so little respecting the physical 
condition of comets that it would be hazardous to spec- 
ulate at present concerning their real nature. A theory 
of great ingenuity, and (what is novel in this branch 
of speculation) founded on physical experiments which 
really secm to have sume bearing on tlie subject, has 
lately been put forward by Professor Tyndall, who is 
disposed to regard the tails of comets as resulting from 
the formation of a species of actinic cloud by the action 
of the solar rays, after their character has been altered 
during their passage through the comets head. At 
present, however, it is dificult to say whether such a 
theory is well or ill founded. 

Comfrey, (^in fre.) (Bot) Soe SYMPHYTUM. 

Comines, (omn) PHILIPPE pr, & French historian, 
B. near Lille, 14415. Entering the service of Charles the 
Bold of Burgundy, he was dispatched by him to the 
French court, where he remained aud served Louis XI. 
till the latter's death in 1483. Ho followed Charles VIII. 
in his invasion of Italy, and served him in a diplomatic 
capacity. His Memoires present a faithful transcript 
ot the court aud politics of Louis XI., and of contem- 
porary events, D. 1509. 

Comitan, (In- J,) a town of Mexico, state of 
Chiapa, on the Grijalva, 40 m. S.E. of Ciudad Kcal. 
Pop. 10,000. 

Comitia, (ko-mish'yah.) [From L. cum, with, and wus, 
a going.) (Rom. Hist) Au assembly of the people for 
the election of magistrates, or consulting on important 
affairs of tho republic, such as the passing of laws, de- 
claring of war, &c. 

Comma, (kóm'meh.) [Gr. komma, a piece cut off.] 
(Gram.) In punctuation, a point or character marked 
thus (.], denoting the shortest pause in reading, and 
separatingasentence into divisions or members.. Mus.) 
The smallest of all the subdivisions; being about the 
ninth part of a toue. 

Commander, (om-madnd'ür.) [Fr., to command.) 
(Jr.) The chief of certain classes of kuighthuod; as, 
acoumander of the Knights of Malta. 

Commandery, Commandry, (-mdnd«)  [Fr. 
commanderte.) The manorial domain and chr ship of 
n knightly order; as, a coronanderg of the Tem] lars. 

Commatism. (hom mal-fizm.) [From L. comma.) 
Brevity, conciseness, or condensation in writing. 

Commelynacer, (kom-me-lineae-e.) (Pot) An O. 
of plants, all. ZVyrisales, consisting of heros with flat 
leaves, usually sheathing at the base; outer perianth 
(calyx) of three parts, herbaceous; inner (corolla) also 
of three, colored; fruit a two- or three-celled capsule. 
The underground eters of many of the plants yield 
starch, and are used for food. 

Commiensurable, (kom-m/n‘shii-ra.Ul.)_ [L. com, to- 
gether with, and mensurabilis, measurable.) | (MatA.) 
lu Geometry, an app: Hation piven to such quantities ag 
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are measured by the same quantity; thus, a yard and 
a foot are commensurable, as both may be measured by 
inches. See lNCUMMENSURABLE. 

Commentary, (A0m’men-ta-re.) (From L. commenter, 
I meditate thorouglily.] Anexplanation of the obscure 


ges in an author; sometimes appl.ed to an histor- : 


cal narrative; as, the Commentaries o1 Cæsar. 

Commerce, (kom murs.) [From L. conanercor, I do 
business with.] In a gencral sense, the intercourse of 
nations for the purchase of each other's produce or 
manufactures, the superfuities of one being given for 
those of another, and then re-exchanzed with other 
nations according to their several wants. 

Commination, (Aom-me-nd’sitin.) [L., a threaten- 
ing.] (Eel.) The recital of God's threats of punish- 
ment, made on certain days. 

Commissary, % s- tee.) Fr. commissaire.] In 
a general sense, à commissioner, delegate, or deputy. — 
(i.) An officer who has the charge of furnishing pro- 
visions, clothing, &c., for an army. 
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States, and the constitutions of the several States; and 
in many of the States the (. L. and the statutes of Eng- 
land in force in the colony at the tune of American 
independence are by the State constitutions declared to 
be the law of the State until repealed. 

Commonplace Book, one in which data, nota- 
bilia, or extracts from books aud refloctiors are writ- 
ten. — (m.) A wuste-book. 

Com mon Pleas. (Lair.) The name of a court hav- 
ing jurisdiction on such pleas or actions ay are brought 
by private persons against private persons, or by the 
goverument When the cause of action je of a civil na- 
ture. In England, whence we derived this phrase, con- 
mon pleas are so called to distinguish them from pleas 
oJ the crown. A court or courts of the tame name exist 
in many States of the U. States, 


Common Prayer, (rar,) (Boor or.) ! Eccl) The lit- 


Commission, (on-mish'ün.) L. commissio, n giving - 


in charge.] (Law.) The warrant, or letters-patent, by 
which a person is authorized to exercise jurisdiction, 
—(Com.) The order by which any one trallies or ne- 

otiates for another; also, the percentage given to 
aur and agents for transacting the business of others; 
such persons being called (-A. or ("-merchants; — 
(Mil) The warrant or authority by which n person 
holds an official rank in the army; such are called 
comnussioned officers, in distinction from the interior or 
non-commissioned officers — To put a ship into (€*. Nav. To 
refita ship of war, and commission her for active service. 

Commissioner, -misün-ér.j (Pol) An executive 
officer who has charge of a certain dept. of the public 
service; as, à commissioner of taxes. 

Commissure, (kón-missur.) |L. commissura, a Joint.) 
(Anat.) Any suture, or juncture, particularly the cor- 
ners of the lips where they meet together, and also 
certain parts of the brain. 

Commitment, (Xom-mit/m^ut.) [From L. committo, 
I give ín charge.) (Law. The sending a person to prison 
by warrant or order, either for a crime or contumacy. 

Committee, (kom-mit'te.) (Samo deriv.] Generally, 
certain persons elected. or appointed, to whem any 
matter of business is referred, either by a legislative 
body or by any corporation or society. — (* of the whole 
House. (Pol.) A legislative body which resolves itself 
into a Cin which case each member has a right to 
speak as often ns he pleases. When the House is not 
in €, each one is only allowed to speak once in turn, 
unless to tender an explanation, In casesufu (tof tlie 
whole House, the Speaker leaves the chair, which is 
occupied for the time by one of the members, wlio is 
constituted and styled the ct ν, of C — Standing €. 
are auch as continue during the existence of the legis- 
lative session. — Mert (C. aro specially appointed to con- 
sider and report on particular subjects. 

Commodity, (fon-mad’e-fe.) (From L, commoditas, 
advantage.] (Che. Any wares or merchandise in 
which a person deals. — Staple Clare such goods and 
Merchandises as ure the proper product or manufac- 
ture of the country. 

Commodore, 4o»n'mo-ór.) [From L. commendator.] 
(Nur) Inthe English navy, à post-captain who is in- 
vested with the temporary command of a detachment 
of ships in some particular service; he holds the rank, 


for the time being, of rear-admiral. — In the U. States 


service, the next rank below rear-udmiral. 
Commodus, Lucius AURELIUS ANTONINUS, (Ann 

dis,) u Roman emperor, son of Marcus Aurelius, u. 161 

A.D. Hes. his father in 180, and, after a brief space of 


temperate rule, sunk into debancliery of the vilest de- 


scription, prostituting alike his person and the ituperial 
power. His misrule and excesses aceclerated the decay 
of tho empire. Murdered by Marcia, one of bis conen- 
bines, 192. 

Common, (kdm’miin.) L. communis.) (Law.) A tract 


of land, or open space, the use of which is not appro- ` 


priated to any iudividual but belongs to the public, or 
The right which a person has to pasture | 


to a number. 
his cattle on the land of another, to dig turf, catch fish, 
cut wood, or the like, is called C. of pusture, of turbary, 
of piscary, and of estovers. 

Common Law. That law which derives its force 
and authority from the universal consent and immemo- 
rial practice of the people, but which has never re- 
cel ved the sanction of the legislature by an express 
law, being so distinguished from the sfufe law. In 
this country, the C. L. of England has been adopted as 
the basis of our jurisprudence in all the States except 


Louisiana. Many of the most valued principles of the, 


C. L. have been embodied in tho Coustitution of tlie U. 


urgy, or publie form of prayer prescribed by the Church 
of England to be used in all churches and chapels, and 
which the clergy are enjoined to use, under a penalty. 

Commons, Aon'/màünz) In England, the lower house 
of Parliament. consisting of the representatives of cities, 
boroughs, and counties, chosen. by those possessed of 
the property or qualification required by luw. 

Common Time. (us.) That tine in which each meas 
sure or bar contains an equal number of subdivisions; 
as, for instance, 2 ninitus,d crotchets,s quavers.and son. 

Commonwealth, % .) (Eng. common, and weal: 
literally, the common or public welfare.) CZ.) A free 
state or body politic; or, a republic and co-operative 
form of govt. Also. the whole body of citizens at large 
belonging to a State; as, the Commenweallh of Mussa- 
chusetts.— (Ist.) The uame given to that form of 
govt. in Englund which existed during the protectorate 
of Oliver Cromwell, and of his son Richard; that is to 
gay, from the death of Charles I., luto, to the restora- 
tion of his som, Charles II., 1060. 

Comimnunmne,(kóm'min) Fr.] In France, a small ter- 
ritorial section, smaller than à canton, and corresponds 
ing somewhat to what in this country is termed a town- 
ship. Each commune is governed by its own mayor 
aud municipality. In the Middle Ages, a C. was a town 
Which had obtained a charter of entrauchisement from 
the fendal lord. 

Com mune of Paris The). (Fr. Hist.) A revolu- 
tionary committee, Which, sprung from the insurrection 
of July 14, 1259, substituted itself for the municipal 
council of Paris and was definitively constituted May 21, 
1791, with Petion ern er. Led by thetiercest of demas 
gogues, Chaum tte, Hébert;andiadterwardls, Kobespierre, 
the C fought against the Convention, which, according 
to its doctrine, was too moderate in its political pro- 
gramme; armed the mob against that assembly, and 
maintained in the streets of the capital a state of per- 
manent insurrection till the 9th Thermidor (July 27, 
Wot, when it collapsed with the fall of Rebespierre.— 
A similar revolutionary committee sprang into life at 
the end of the siege of Paris by the Germans, early 
in 1871. After the signing of the peace at Versailles. a 
body of workinen intrencbed themselves upon the hill 
of Montmartre, which they fortified with cannon; and 
a body of regular troops sent to dislodge these men, in- 
stead of performing their duty, made common cause 
with them, and enabled them to break out into open 
insurrection against the legitimate authority of the 
National Assembly, and of M. Thiers. the chief of the 
executive power. Under the leadership of daring and 
unscrupnlous adventurers — Assy, Foret, Blanqui, Ber- 
geret, Dombrowski (a Pole). Cluseret, and others — the 
C assumed the government of the city and sustained a 
regular siege against the National army, inaugurating 
its power by the assassination of the Gens. Thomas and 
Le Comte, and resorting to the perpetration of excesses 
of the worst description for maintaining themselves 
against the will of the population, In the last days of 
the siege they murdered the Atchbishop of Paris, a pres- 
ident of the Court of Appeals. and many other distin- 
guished persons whom they had kept as hostages. Upon 
the ultimate entry of the Nationalouriny into the city, the 
(* resolved upon the committal of a last atrocity — an 
act of savage Vandalism unexampled in modern times 
— no less than the attempt to destroy the city they had 
no longer power to retain. Our readers nre familiar 
with the devastation and the horrors which character- 
ized the dying hours of the (5; ; how many of the faireet 
and proudest edifices of the fairest city of the world 
wore fired by the combustibles of those desperate sav- 
ages, and left in smoking ruins. The fate of the chiefs 
of this sanguinary tyranny was various, Some few e 
caped ; others perished amid the havoc they had made, 
others, again, were deported; while several suflered the 
extreme penalty of the law. 
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Communion, (kém-min’yiin.) (Same dens] ( Eccl.) 
A body of Christian worshippers, having one faith, dis- 
cipline, and ritual; aa, the Episcopal Communion.—Also, 
the Lord's Supper. See EUCHARIST. 

Communism, (kónmu-nizm.) (IV.) See SOCIALISM. 

Community, (kon-mü'ne-tz.) ae L. communis, 
shared by several.] A society of persons living in the 
same place or country under the same laws and regu- 
lations, and who have common rights aud privileges.— 
(Fr. Law.) A kind of partnership that a ian uud 
woman contract after lawful marriage. The C em- 
braces the profits of all the effects of which the husband 
has the administration and enjoyment, either of right 
or in fact; of the produce of the mutual industry and la- 
bor of both husband and wife, and of the property which 
they may acquire either by bequest, donation, or pur- 
chase. The debts contracted during the marriage enter 
into the (“, and must be liquidated out of the common 
fund. Legal C. is that which takes place by virtue of 
the marital contract. It is the French common law. 
Conventional C. is that which is formed by express agree- 
ment in the contract of marriage. 

Commutation, (-mi-ld’shiin.) (From L. commuto, I 
alter.] (Law.) The change of a penalty or punishment 
from a greater to a less; as when deuth is commuted to 
transportation or imprisonment. 

Commutator, (kóm'mu-ta-tür.) Ime deriv.] (Ver- 
tricily.) A piece of apparatus used for making, break- 
ing, and reversing a current from the battery, in con- 
nectiou with many electrical instrumenta, 

Comnenus, (pl. CouxENI,) a noble Byzantine race 
which gu ve 6 emperors to the East, 1 to Heraclea, and 
10 to Trebizond. The first-named were: Isaac C (1057 
1059); Alexis C I. (1081-1118); John C. (1118-1143); 
Manuel C. (1143-1180); Aleris (. 11. (1180-1183) ; and 
Andronicus C. (1183-1185), who was dethroned by Isaac 
Angelus. In 1204, a third Aleris C, belonging to tlie 
same family, founded at Trebizond a dynastie line 
which reigned over that city and a part of Asia Minor 
till their absorption into the Ottoman empire by Mo- 
hammed II., 1462. 

Como. (ko'mo,) a lake of Lombardy, N. Italy, at the base 
of the Khatian and Lepontine Alps, formed by the 
river Adda which flows through it. Length, abt. 35 in., 
breadth, 3 m. Its shores are studded with villas, and 
the lake and its surroundings are world-renowned fur 
their picturesque beauty.— A city at the S. end of 
above lake, 20 m. N. W. of Milan. It is the anc. Comum 
Norum. Pop. 20,836. 

€omorn, or Komorn, (kmorn) [Magyar Kom- 
aron.) A strongly fortified city of the kiugloni of Hun- 
gary. It is 48 in. distant from Buda, and surrendered 
to the Austrians by capitulation in 184%, after a year's 
siege. Pop. abt. 18.500. 

Comoro Islands, (ko-mó'ro,) a group in the Mozam- 
bique Channel, between the mainland of Arrica and 
Madagascar; Lat. bet. 119 and 13? ., Lon. bet. 43° and 
45° W E. This group consists of tho islands Angazigu 
(or Great Comoro), Anjouan (or Johanna), Mayotta, 
and Mohilla, all of which are very fertile. 

Companion, (Xám-pin'yàn.) (Sp. conpation.) (Her.) 
The lowest member of certain Knightly orders; as, a 
Companion of the Bath.— Klit C., a Knightly mem- 
ber next below a Anight-commander,— (, or Compurim- 
ladder, (Naut.) The staircase in a ship which leads 
from the quarter-deck te the cabin below. 

Company, (LAM u-. Fr. compagnie]. (Com) A 
society of persons Joined together for trading purposes, 
See JoiNT-SToCK CoMPANY.—( Md.) A small body ot in- 
fantry, consisting of from 60 to 100 men, commanded 
by a captaiu; it corresponds to a troop of cavalry. — 

1 (Naut.) The whole crew of a ship, including the officers. 

Comparative, (Aon-pir'a-tir.) (Gran) A term ex- 
pressing more or less, us distinguished from postice und 
superlatice, C. Anufomy, Seo ANATOMY. 

Comparison, (kom-piür'e-zán.) [From L. comparo, 
to compare.) (Aet) A rhetorical figure, which ap- 

ars to differ from metaphor in form only; the resem- 
lance being stated iu the first case, while it is (ple 
in the second. — (Gram.) The method of denoting tho 
degree in which the quality expressed by an adjective 

y is possessed by ite copulative noun. There are 3 of 
such degrees: the postfire, comparative, superlative; ex- 
pressing respective degrees of quality, each higher 
than the other, as wise, scie r, wiest. Adverbs are com- 
pared in the same manner as adjectives. 

Compartment, (-pirt'm^ut.) (From L. compartior, I 
divide.) (SAtpbutlding.) A sectional division of a 
enip’s hull; as, a water-tight compartment. —(Arch.) A 
proportional division in an edifice; or some device 
marked in an ornamental part thereof. 

Compass, (küm'pds.) [Fr. compas.] (Mus) Extent 
or calibre of voice, or range or height of tone ox suuud 
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in an instrument. — ( Naut.) The Marine? s C. is an in. 
strument uscd to point out the course at sea. It con. 
sists of a magnetic needle, freely suspended in connec- 
tion with a circular card, the circumference of which is 
divided into thirty-two equal parts. This is inclosed in 
a box with a glass top by way of protection from the 
elements, allowance being made for the “variation” of 
the needle: the true direction of north and south is 
thus ascertained. Since iron ships have come into use, 
it has been necessary to have recourse to various con- 
trivances to neutralize the effect of the attraction upon 
the needle of the iron of the vessel. — ( Math.) A puir of 
C. is an instrument used in describing circles, measure 
ing figures, &c., and consists of two pointed lega or 
branches, wade of iron, steel, brass, &c., united at the 
top by a joint, on which they move. There are also 
compas-es of three legs, cylindrical, and spherical com- 
passes, &c. 

Com'pass-plame. (Joinery.) A tool, resembling in 
size und shape the smoothing-plane, but with a sole 
whose convexity is in the direction of the length of the 
plane. They are u-ed to form concave cylindrical sur- 
faces, when the wood to be acted on is bent with the 
fibres in the direction of the curve, which is in a plane 
surface perpendicular to the axis of the evlinder; ac- 
cordingly, C must be of various sizes in order to meet 
the requirements of different diameters. — C-saw, a saw 
for cutting the piane surfaces of wood into curved 
surfaces, 

Compendium, (/-om-pén’'de~iim.) [L., from compendo, 
to weigh together, and. thus gather into a compressed 
form.) (L4) The name given toa work which con- 
veys general or special knowledge in an epitomized 
and analytical form, on the mullum in parvo (much in 
little) principle. 

Compensation Pendulum, (hom-pén-ea'shun, 
L. compensatio, the rendering of an ae (Pha 
The efficacy which a pendulum has in regulating a 
clock depends upon its being of the saine length at all 
times — if it becomes Jonger, its vibrations are slower, 
and vice versd, But the eitect of increased temperature 
is to lengthen it, and of diminished temperature to 
shorten it; and, as the temperature scarcely ever re- 
mains for any space of time the same, the rate of vibra- 
tions must vary, unless some means is devised to 
remedy this defect. The mercurial and the gridiron 
pendulums are the best contrivances that have been de- 
vised for the purpose. The mercurial pendulum consista 
of u rod, at the lowerextremity of which is a cylindrical 
vessel partially filled with mercury. When the rod 
expands, the eentreof gravity of the mercury descends 
— this lengthens the pendulum: but when by the very 
same iucrease of temperature the mercury expands, its 
centre of gravity is raised — this practically shortens 
the pendulum; and thua by proper management the 
two effects) neutralize each other: the centre of 
gravity remains stationary, and the length of the pen- 
duium is not altered. The gridiron pendulum corrects 
itself on the same principle: a portion of its rod con- 
sists of parallel bars of different metals, so arranged 
that, white uno set raise the bob by expanding upwards, 
the others lower it by expauding downwards. The 
composition balance used to regulate chronometers is 
constructed also on the same principle. While one 
portion tends to make it vibrate slowly, the same 
change of temperature causes the other portion to pro- 
duce an opposite effect. 

Competency, (on'pe-tn-) [L. competentia.] (Laiw.) 
The lezal fitness or allowability of a witness to be heard 
in a trial or cause. — (£r. Li.) The right in a court to 
exercise jurisdiction in a particular case. 

Compiègne, (J.) n towi of France, dept. Oise, 
8 m. from Beauvais. The magnificent palace here was 
built by Louis XV.und restored by Napoleon I. It stands 
in à forest and park of 80,000 acres. Zep. 12,582. 

Compilation, (Zóm-pe-la'shin.) [From L. comptlatio,] 
(J. “.) A literary work performed eclectically, or by 
taking ity matter from various sources. 

Complaint, (Lin-placnt'.)) [Fr. complainte.] (Latte.) 
The allegation made to u prayer offered that some per- 
Bon, Whether known or unknown, has been guilty of a 
designated offence, with an offer to prove the fact, and 
a request that the offender may be punished. 

Complement, (Adm'ple-meént.) (From L. compleo, I 
fill up.] Literally, that which is required to flll up 
some quantity. — (Math) The C. of a number is what it 
wants of 1, 10, 100, &c.: that is, what it wants to make 
unity with one or more ciphers, C. of an angle, the 
difference short of 909, —( Astron.) The distance of a 
star from the zenith, or what it wants of being 909 
above the horizon. — (Aus.) Tho neceesary interval for 
completing the octave; as, the fourth is the comple 
moni of the fifth, &c. 
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Comsplement'ary Colors. See Corox. 
Complete Flower. (Bot.) See FLowER. 
Complex Terms or Ideas, (kóm'picke) (From 
L. complerus, folded together.] (Leg.) Such terms or 
ideas as are compounded of several simple ones. 
Complexion, (^on; lC an.) 
bination.) (I’. The temperament, habitude, and 


natural disposition of the body; but, in general use, | 


the word means the color of the skin. The different 
hues found among maukind embrace, white, yellow, 
brown, red, and black, representing the Caucasian, 
Mongolian, Malay, North American Indian, and Negro 


races. 

Compline, (Xow'plin.). Fr., from L. complere.) ( Eccl.) 
In the Roman Catholic Church, the last act of daily 
service, being the prayer to be recited ut 8 o'clock in 
the evening. 

Composing, (kom-poz'ing.) [From L. compono— com- 
positua, to place.) (Ini. That branch of the typo- 
graphic art which consists in taking the types or letters 
from the cases, and armwging them in such an order as 
to fit them for the presa. The instrument in which 
they are adjusted to the length of the lines is called a 
C n Ae. Serving to facilitate both the arrange- 
ment and removal of the ty pes, a piece of brass rule, 
Wide as the types are hich, eut to the length of the 
line, and called the Composing-nde, is laid in the C- 
stick: — the operator who sets the type is termed a 
Compositor, — (Aus.) The act of invention, formation, 
or arraugement of an air or piece of music, pursuant tu 
the specific laws of melody, time, and harmony. 

Composite. (kom-pozete) L., compounded.) (Bot.) 
A Linn;ean O. of plants, corresponding to the ASTERA- 
CER, 4. r. 

Composite, (al.) [L. composites] (Arch.) The 
last of the five orders ot classical architecture ; also 
called the Roman or Italic, from having becu invented 
by the Romans. It is of the same proportions as the 
Corinthian, and retains the same general character, 
With the exception of the capital, in which the Tonic 
volutes and echinus are substituted for the Corinthian 
caulicoli and serolla. — Aruh.) €. Numbers are those 
which can be measured exactly by à number exceeding 
unity, as 6 by 2 or 3; so that 4 is the lowest (number. 
C. numbers between themselves ure those which have a 
common measure besides unity; us 12 and 15, both of 
Which are measured by 3. 

Composition, (Xon-po-zish'ün.) [L. compositio, a 
placing together.) In a general sense, the putting 


together and uniting of several things, so as to form | 


of the whole one mass or compound. —( Lit.) The act 
of inventing or combining ideas, furnishing them with 
words, arranging them in order, and committing them 
to writing. —( fring.) See CoM POSING. —( Loy.) A method 
of reasoning by which we unite together tlie qualities 
of anviling, oue utter. another, until we have distin- 
guished it from everything else. Thus, “man is an 
animal: he is u hot-bleoded animal: he is à hot-blooded 
rich rise animal: be is a hot-blooded viviparous ra- 
tuniull animal.“ C, or synthesis, is exactly the opposite 
ol analysis : one puts together, the other takes in pieces. 
—í(Mui.) The act or art of forming tunes, to be per- 
formed either vocally or instrumentally. — ( Law.) An 
agreement entered into between an insolvent debtor 
and his creditor by which the latter accepts a part of 
the debt in compensation for the whole, —( Chem.) The 
combination of different substances, trom which results 
è compound substance, ditlering in properties from 
any of its component parts. Thus, water is a com- 
pound of hydrogen and oxygen, which are invisible 
ases. — (Muth) Synthesis, as opposed to analysis. — 
Gram.) The joining of two words together, or prefix- 
lug a particle to a word, to augment, diminish, or alter 
its signification. — Paint.) The putting together the 
several parts of a picture, so a8 to set off the whole to 
the best advantage. 
Compostella, or Sr. Jaco DE COMPOSTELLA, (kÓm-po- 
stcl'iah,) a town of Spain, prov. Galicia, on the Soria, 98 
m. from Astorga. Iu its cathedral, . Jugo (se. James), 
the patron-saint of Spain, ia stated to have been interred. 
Pop. 15,000. 
Compostela, (St. Jago de.) or St. James or THE 
Bworp. (Jler.) An anc. Spanish order of knighthood, 
supposed to have been founded by Alfonso IX. of Cas- 
tile, 1158-1214. This order possessed at one period great 
power and wealth, and the red cross of St. Jago waa 
conspicuous in most of the great battles between the 
Christians and the Moors; but since the 16th cent. it 
has become purely honorary. 
Compote, (Im t.) [Fr.] (Qokery.) A jelly, or fruity 
syrup. 
Compound. (Im pn.) [From L. compan, I place 
together.) Generally, a mass ur budy composed of dif- 
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Compressibility, (-prés-se-bil'c-tz.) 


Compromise, (kum'pro-miz.) 


Con Amore, (in 


Concentrativeness, 
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ferent substs..ces, elements, ingredients, or 5 
(Bot) A term vuriously applied. Thus, a C. flower 
consists of several distinct florets, upon a common 
tecle, surrounded by a common involucre; a (“tem 18 
one that divides iuto branches; a (, leuf consists of 
several leaflets on a Commun petiole; & C. umbel is 
one which has all its rays or peduncles bearing small 
umbels at the top.—(CArch.) A (C AECH is one which 
has the archivolt moulded into a series of square re- 
cesses and angles. — (Arit) C. INTERE-T, in computa- 
tion, is interest upon interest; that is to say, when the 
interest of a sum is added to the principal, and then 
itself bears interest. — (aly bra.) Such quantities as ure 
joined by the signs + and — (plus and minus), and ex- 
pressed by more letters than one, or by the sume letters 
unequally repeated: thus, à + b—c, and ab b, are C. 
quantities, — | Law.) To compound a felony is to enter 
into an agreement with a felon, that he shall not be 
prosecuted ou the condition that he surrenders the ob- 
jects of his felony; also, to take a money consideration 
fur lorbeuring to prosecute. 
(kom-pre-hén'shun.) [From L. 
comprehensio,] (It iet.) A figure of speech by which tho 
nume of a whole is put for a part, or that of a part for 
a whole, or a definite number for an indefinite. — 
(Phosa That operation of the mind whereby it appre- 
hends, or knows, any object presented to it on alt the 
sides whereby it is capable ol beiug known or appre- 
hended. 
ress, (kóm'prés.) (Surg.) A pad or bolster of 
soft linen, folded several times over, employed in surgi- 
cal operations, and so disposed as to exercise à uniform 
pressure upon every part. 
[From L. com- 
primo, I squeeze together.) (Is.) That property in 
a solid or tluid body ot. yielding to tlie pressure of an- 
other body or force, 80 as to be brought into a smaller 
compass. All bodies may be compressed, since all 
have pores; but liquids resist compression with enor- 
mous force. 


Comprint, (hdm'print.) (Law.) The piratical or sur- 


reptitious printing of a work which is the property of 
another. 

[From L. compromitto, 
to promise.) (Juw. A mutual undertaking on the part 
of persons 1n dispute or controversy to reter their dit- 
ferences to the arbitration of a third party, or others. 
Hence, adjustment of such differences by mutual agrec- 
ment. 


Comptroller, or CONTROLLER, (kon-rol'liir.) [From 


Fr. contre, and róle.) An officer who has charge, direc- 
tion, supervision, or control of a department of public 
accounts, 


Comite, AxrorsrE, (I.) a French philosopher, B. 1795. 


He early became a disciple of St. Sitnon, and on his 
death, 1825, €. founded a school of his own, known as 
that of site Philaophy and filled the position of pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in the Ecole Poly technicue. 1n 
his later days, be essayed to introduce the worship of 
Humanity, and assumed the title of first priest of that 
new religion. Among his works — which have had no 
small influence over the thought of the age—the 
greater ure the grand text-book of his system, Cours de 
Philosophie F'osilive (1800-2); Culte Systematique de 
UHumantté; and the Traité de Sociologie. His works 
have been translated into English by Harriet Mar- 
tincau, and an important analysis of his system is con- 
tained in John Stuart Mill s Auguste Comle and FP'vsitivisin 
(18565). D. 1857. 


Comus, (ko'mus.) Gh) The god of laughter, rev- 


elry, and dissipation. He is delineated as a youth, 
rose-«rowned, and with his countenance flushed from 
the effects of liquor. 

d-mó'ra.) IIt., with passion.) 
(Mus.) Indicating that a part or passage is to be playe 
or sung With sentiment or expression. 


Concave, (kón'káv.) (From L. concivua, hollow.) Hol- 


low, like the inner surface of a bowl; vaulted; arched; 
— opposed to contre, Seo Lens and MIRROR. 


Concealinent, (-see! ment.) (From L. concelo, to hide.] 


(Law.) The improper suppression of any fact or cir 
cumstance by one of the parties toa contract from the 
other, which in justice ought to be made known. 
When fraudulent, it voids the contract, or renders tho 
party refusing it liable for any damage resulting 
therefrom, 


Concentration, (-trá'ün) (Chem.) Reduction, by 


evaporation or otherwise, of & liquid body to its 
greatest strength or density. 

(-8én’trah-tit-ness.) re) 
That organ of the head which indicates the presence o 
iutellectual strength or force. 


Concepcion, (kóun-thcp'the-ón,) a city of Chili, C. of p. 


9f sume name, on the Biobio, 270 m. S. S. W. of San : 
Lat. 36° 43 257 S., Lon. 73057 83" W. It has — 
much from earthquakes, Pop. 13,958, — There are 
several other towns of the same name, but of minor 
importance, in Central and S. America, 
Coneeption, (-5"p'shün.) L. Conceptio, I bring into 
on tl (Log.) The simple apprehension or percep- 
we have of any thing, without proceeding 
to affirm or deny anything about it. An act of the 
mind, by which we combine individuals together, 
through some character common to them all. Thus, 
all kinds of triangles resemble each other in having 3 
sides. 


Conception Bay, (kOn-sp' shun.) an indentation of 
the Atlantic on the E. coast of Newfoundland, N. W. of 
St. John's; its prin. harbor is Harbor Grace; Lat, 489 
N., Lon. 53° W. 

Conceptualism, (den.) [From L. conceptus, 
to conceive, ] ( Philos.) Among the scholastic philoso- 
phers of the Middle Ages, that system which allowed 
the real existence of universals, but Only as ideas con- 
ceived by the mind. Such was the system of Abelard, 


f bein 
termed the umbilicus. The mouth of the shel] is time 
the aperture, and this is often produced into a canal 


the realism of the Greek schools. 
9 (kón'sürt.) [From It. concerto, harmony.) 
(Mus.) musical entertainment in which, generally, 
both voices an instruments participate, 
Concerto, (kón-sü rto, ) It., . ( Mus.) A piece 
com Specifically for a Particular instrument, 


Fig. 200. 
1, UNIVALVE, (Cerithium ) 
2, BIVALVE, ( Unio spinosa.) 


below; whilst the margin, with its outer and inner, or 


rominent throughout tlie piece; in Contradistinction 
|i those that are played only in an accompaniment 
i arts 


Apex Or point from Which the valve begins to grow. 


Conehagua, (can wah.) or Fonseca. Jón-sa'-| The umbones are either Straight, curved, or Spiral; and 


kah,) (GULF 9F,) an indentation of the Pacific on the 
Coast of Central America, abt. 40 m. in width, between 


the states of Nicaragua and San Salvador, radiate from the beaks to the margin; or wit 


tric ridges, which represent the Stages of growth. In 


$ front of the beaks there is an oval Space called the 
Nicomedes, for the solution of two celebrated geometri- 


problems — * the duplication of the cube,” and 
“the trisection of an angle.” Newton observes that 
e prefers it before other curves, or even the conic sec- 
tions, in the construction of cubic and biquadratic 
equations, on account of its simplicity. 
nchoid'al. (Afin.) A term applied to the fracture 
when there is 4 convex elevation and a concave de- 
pression, like the valve of a shell-fish, 


seen eithera single rounded depression (when the shell 
is termed monomyary), or two such depressions, when 
it is termed dim yary. These are the sites of the attach- 


and logos, discourse.) (Nat Hist.) A branch of the 
Science of Malacology, or the study of the Mollusca. 


seen a line, which more or less follows the direction of 
the margin of the shell. This is the pallial line, and is 
produced by the mantle. When the animal 

retractile siphons, this pallial line usually makes a bend 
inwards, whieh bend is termed the pallial sinus. In 


the shell, with a small quantity of animal matter, 

is secreted by the mantle of the animal, and added layer 
by layer to that which has been already formed. Shells 
vary in texture, some being porcellanous, others na- 
Creous or pearly, whilst fibrous, horny, and glassy 
structures may be seen in Others. In some shells there 


commerce, The lustre which is peculiar to mother-of- 


stitute one of the most important characters which 
pearl has been found to arise from the undulations of 


distinguish different classes of mollusks, C. has now 
lost most of its importance in the study of molluscous 
animals, 

Conclave, (kon’klav.) [From L. conclavium, literally, 
shut up with one key.] Properly, the Place in which 
the Cardinals of the Church of Rome meet for the elec- 
tion of a Pope ; also, the general assem bly of Cardinals. 
The latter are locked up in separate apartments, and 
meet once a day in the chapel of the Vatican in which 
they are assembled, where their votes given on a slip 


shell-bearing mollusca, three-fourths have only one 
shell, that is, are univalve, Ahother large section have 
two shells, and are therefore termed bivalves, A few 


like other shell-bearing mollusen, have as many as 
eight. Shells are usually covered with a skin, epider- 


thick; whilst Occasionally it is covered with hair. As 
to the UNIVALVES, the shells are usually spiral (1, Fig. 
200), byt sometimes conical, like the limpet's, or tubular. 
The cavity is always a single chamber, except among 


» 


: y le by any other. C. presumption is a rule 
horny or calcareous plate called the operculum. The| of law establi 
upper part of the shell is the spire, and the point of this“ may be deemed requisite for the sustaining a particular 
the aper, The whorls twist round a centra] axis or allegation which is not permitted to be negatived by 
which is Sometimes open or hollow, when the any Proof that the fact is Otherwise, 


à siv. L. con, with, and claudo, 
Beveral chambers, and the mouth is frequently closed to shut.] (Law.) (. evidence is that ey; 
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Concoction, (-kdk’shun.) [From L. concoquo, I digest.] 
(Physiol) The process by which food is turned into 
chyle, or otherwise prepared so as to nourish the body. 

Concomitant, (-:0m’e-tdnt.) [From L. concomitans, 
a going with.] (Math.) In modern algebra, a quantic 
which bears relation to a given system of quantics. 

Concord, (arkad [L. concordia, harmoniousness.] 
( Mus.) The relation, ony, or agreement between 
two or more consonant sounds; such as the union of 
the major or minor third with the perfect fifth and 
octave. 

Concord, (kon'kdrd,) a town of Massachusetts, Middle- 
sex co., 20 m. N.W. of Boston. At this place, April 19, 
1775, the first blood was shed in the American War of 
Independence; p. of township 3,922.—In N. Hamp- 
sh T^, a city, C. of Merrimac co., and of the State, on the 
Merrimac river, 50 m. N. N. W. of Boston. It is a well 
built place, and carries on a large trade; 

Coneordaümce,(-órd'üns.)) [From L.concordo, I agree 
with.] (Eccl. Hist.) A dictionary of the Bible, in which 
the leading words used in Scripture are arranged alpha- 
betically and reference is made to the various places in 
which they occur, 80 that the student may determine the 
meaning of any passage by collating it with another. 
The first C. was compiled in 1267 by Hugues de St. Cher, 
and the best English C. is that of Cruden, published 
in 1737. 

Concordat, (-kór'ddt.) [Same deriv.] (Ecc. Hist.) A 
treaty or public act of agreement between the Pope 
and any sovereign or state, relative to ecclesiastical 
matters. The C. entered into between the Pope and the 
emperor of Austria in 1855, was rescinded by the latter 
in 1869. 

Concordia, (-kór'dz-ah.) [L.] (Myt) Among the Ro- 
mans, the tutelar goddess of peace. She was generally 
portrayed as a matron, holding an olive-branch in her 
right hand, and in her left a cornucopia. Her symbols 
were two linked hands, and a wand encircled by two 
serpents. 

Concor’dia, in Louisiana, a N. E. par., W. of the Mis- 
sissippi river; area, abt. 790 sq.m. C. Vidalia. 

Concrete, (kón'cret.) [From L concretus, grown to- 
gether.] 5 A mason’s term for a mixture of 
mortar and gravel, frequently employed in laying the 
foundation of a building. — (Log.) A C. TERM expresses 
the notion derived from the view taken of any object, 
with reference to, or as in conjunction with, that which 
furnished the notion ; — thus, foolish, or fool. When the 
notion is expressed without any such reference, it is an 
abstraction ; thus, folly. 

Concretions, (-kré/shünz.) | From L. concresco, I grow 
along with.] (.Med.) In the animal economy, hard sub- 
stances that occasionally make tlicir appearance in dif- 
ferent parts of the body, as well in the solids as in those 
cavities destined to contain fluids: in the former they 
are denominated ossifications ; in the latter, calculi. 

Concussion, (--üs'ün.) [From L. concutio, I shake.] 
(Med.) A sudden impression or shock communicated to 
the brain or to the whole nervous system, as the result 
of a severe injury, or collision of the body with some 
external object, as in a fall, or in the crash of a rail- 

road accident. It is usual to distinguish C. from the 
more mechanical results of injury, by observing its 
effect upon the circulation and on the general sensibil- 
ity; and there can be no doubt that the distinction is 

well founded, for in the first place death may follow 

from C. alone, without any appreciable destruction of 
texture; and secondly, C. may be followed by recovery 
within a few hours, leaving the local injury entirely 
unattended by constitutional disturbance; or recovery 
may be complete, there baving been no local injury at 
all. Under the immediate shock of injury, the patient 
is usually unconscious and insensible, pale, cold, some- 
times shivering, pulseless, or nearly so, the pupils in- 
clining to contraction rather than dilatation, or in some 
cases natural; the breathing is irregular, slow, feeble, 
and sighing ; the secretions are suspended; the stomach 
often yields up its contents; and the bowels and bladder 
may also be evacuated. This state ends either in death, 
or in ual reaction, which may pass over into a 
state of inflammatory fever, with violently excited cir- 
culation, and greatly increased heat of the surface. In 
the treatment of C., it is sometimes necessary to have 
recourse to stimulants; but in general, moderate heat 
applied to the surface, abundant supplies of fresh air, 
and careful adjustment of the injured parts, are all that 
is necessary till consciousness is somewhat restored, 
and the power of swallowing regained; some warm 
soup should then be given, with a small allowance of 
wine or other stimulant, proportioned to the age and 
habits of the individual; and the effect being carefully 
watched, this treatment may be continued until resto- 
ration is complete. — (Civ. Law.) The unlawful compul- 
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sion of another, by threats, or by the abuse of office or 
rank, to yield up, compulsorily or otherwise, some- 


thing of value. 

conde » (kón'da,) a fortified town of France, dep. N 
at the junction of the Hague and Scheldt, 25 m. S. E. o 
Lille. It gave its name to the titular princes of Conde. 
Pop. 6,238. à 

Condé, the titular designation of an illustrious French 
house, founded in 1335 by Jacques de Bourbon, Count 
de la Marche, whose great-grandson, Louis de Bourbon, 
assumed the title of Prince. Of those who conferred his- 
torica: distinction on the name, were: The aforesaid 
Louis de Bourbon, son of Charles, duke of Vendôme, B. 
1530, wlio, after gaining early military renown, became 
one of the leaders of the Huguenot or Protestant party, 
and was defeated and made prisoner in the battle of 
Dreux ; fought, in 1567, the drawn battle of St. Denis, and, 
in 1569, was killed on the field of Jarnac. — His great- 
grandson, Louis IL, immortalized in history as THE 
GREAT CONDE, B. 1621, commenced his brilliant military 
career by defeating the Spaniards at Rocroi, 1643. The 
year after he won the sanguinary battles of Freiburg 
and Nordlingen; captured Dunkerque in 1646, and, 
two years later, defeated the Archduke Leopold at Lens. 
Incurring the enmity of Mazarin, the latter caused C. 
to be imprisoned for some months; in retaliation for 
which the Prince, after his release, took command of 
the Frondeurs, besieged Paris, and defeated Turenne 
and the royal army. Afterwards enteriug the Spanish 
service, he fought against the French in Flanders, and, 
after the Peace of the Pyrenees, was engaged in the 
subjugation of Franche-Comté. His last and greatest 
achievement was defeating the Prince of Orange (after- 
wards William III. of England) in the bloody action of 
Senef, 1674. The closing years of the life of the great 
C. were passed in retirement at his chateau of Chantilly, 
surrounded by the most eminent literati of the time, 
one of whom, Bossuet, delivered a glowing eulogium 
over his remains. D. 1656.— This great house became 
extinct in the person of Louis HENRI JosEPH, the last 
duke of Bourbon, who committed suicide in 1830. 

Condensation, (-den-á'sun.) [From L. condenso, I 
press in a small compass.] (Chem.) The act by which 
a body is rendered more dense, compact, and heavy ; — 
used in opposition to rarefaction. The term is generally 
applied to the conversion of vapor into a fluid. 

Condenser, (-dčn'sùr.) (Same deriv.) (em.) A 
pneumatic machine by which a volume of air may be 
reduced into a much smaller space. It is like an air- 
pump, except that the valves are reversed, opening in- 
wards, instead of outwards ; and is used to force a large 
quantity of air into a given space. — (Mach.) That part 
of a steam-engine to which the steam passes from tlie 
cylinder, and where it is reduced to the liquid state by 
cold water. — ( Electricity.) An apparatus for condens- 
ing a large quantity of electricity on a comparatively 
small surface. The form may vary considerably, but in 
all cases it consists essentially of two insulated conduc- 
tors separated by a non-conductor, and the working 
depends on the action of induction. Epinus’s C. consists 
of two circular brass plates, A and B (Fig. 201), with a 
sheet of glass, C, between them. "The plates, each pro- 
vided with a pith-ball pendulum, are mounted on insu- 
lating glass legs, and can be moved along a support, 
and fixed in any position. Let us suppose A to be con- 


Fig. 201, — EPINUS'8 CONDENSER. 


nected with the prime conductor of an electric machine, 
and B with theearth. Now, letacharge of positive elec- 
tricity be communicated to A. Inductive action takes 
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place between the plates, and negative electricity is in- 
V bound, or dissimulated, as it is 
called, upon B. This, in its turn, makes latent a cer- 
tain proportion of the electricity upon A. It is evident, 
therefore, that, on accourt of this inductive action, a 
much larger quantity of electricity can be put upon the 
plate A when B is present, than when it is not. The 
extent to which the “dissimulation ” by means of in- 
duction takes place depends upon the nearness of the 
plates, and upon the specific inductive capacity of the 
material between them. 

Condillac, ETIENNE BONNET DE, (kon-dé'ydk,) a French 
philosopher, B. 1715. He brought the doctrines of the 
“ Sensational School" beyond where his master, Locke, 
had advanced to; numbered Diderot and Rousseau 
among his intimates; was tutor to the duke of Parma, 
graudson of Louis XV.; and held a seat in the French 
Academy. D.1780. Among his chief works are: Traité 
des Sensations, and Essai sur 0 Origine des Connaissances 
Humaines. 

Condiment, (kdn’de-m2nt.) [L. condimentum, a making 
savory.) (Cooking.) Any sauce, spice, or seasoning, 
which serves to impart a savor or relish to food, 

Conditional, (-dish'ŭn-dl) [From L. condo, to put 
together.] (Log.) A C. proposition is that which asserts 
the dependence of one categorical proposition on an- 
other. Thus, “ If the child falls, it will be hurt." The 
proposition from whica the other results is the amtece- 
dent; the result is the consequent. —A C. syllogism is one 
in which the reasoning depends on & conditional propo- 
sition. It is of two kinds, constructive and destructive. 
“If A is equal to B, C is equal to D, but A is equal to 
B, therefore C is equal to D," is constructive. “If A is 
equal to B, C is equal to D, but A is not equal to B, 
therefore C ís not equal to D," is destructive. 

Condor, (kón'dür.) (n) See VULTURID2. 

Condorcet, MARIE Jean ANTOINE NICOLAS DE CARITAT 
MARQUIS DE, (kon-dōr'sai,) a French philosopher and 
mathematician, B. 1743. His essays On the Integral Cal- 
culus, and On the Problem of Three Bodies, opened to him, 
in 1769, the Academy of Sciences, of which body he be- 
came the perpetual secretary in 1773. In 1789, he em- 
braced with ardor the popular cause ; was deputed by 
Paris to the Legislative Assembly ; was one of the most 
popular members of the Convention, and was chosen a 
member of the Committee of Public Safety in 1792. He 
was proscribed as a Girondist in 1793, and on being ar- 
rested, April, 1794, he ended his life by poison. His 
greatest work is the Historical Sketch of the Progress of 
the Human Mind. 

Condottiere, (kdn-dét-té’re,) (pl. CONDOTTIERI.) It., a 
leader.) (It. Hist.) One of a class of adventurers who, in 
the Middle Ages, raised a corps of soldiers at their own 
expense, and then entered the service of some prince or 
govt. Such soldiers of fortune were turbulent and ra- 
pacious, and not infrequently robbed their employers. 
A notable example of the class was Francesco Sforza, 
who, in 1451, placed himself on the ducal throne of Mi- 
lan and bequeathed the dignity to his descendants. 

Conduction, (-dik’shun.) [From L. conduco, 1 lead.) 
(Phy.) The property by which certain bodies trans- 
mit heat or electricity through their substance. 

Conductor, (-diik’tur.) [Same deriv.] ( Elect.) A body 
capable of transmitting the electric fluid. It is called 
also a non-electric; for, unless insulated, it will not ex- 
hibit electrical excitement, the electricity being carried 
off along it as fast as it is communicated to or excited 
upon it. The inetals are the best C.; resinous substances 
are very bad ones. Bodies incapable of transmitting 
electricity are called non-conductors ; and, because elec- 
tricity may be communicated to or excited upon them, 
without artificial insulation, they are termed elvctrics. 
There is no body a perfect conductor, or a perfect 
non-conductor. The non-conducting power depends 
very much on the extent of non-conducting surface. 
In frictional electricity, the best C. are the metals, as 
before stated; after which come graphite, sea-, spring-, 
and rain-water. Ice is a worse C. than fluid or water. 
Alcohol, ether, paper, dry wood, and straw, are also 
weak C. Shell-lac, wax, amber, and sulphur become C. 
when fused; and glass at a red heat conducts readily. 
A C. is said to be insulated when it rests upon non-con- 
ducting supports. A LIGHTNING-C. is a pointed metallic 
rod fixed to the upper parts of buildinga to secure them 
from the effects of lightning. It is connected with the 
earth, or, what is better, the nearest water, by a good 
conductor, which is sufficiently thick not to be melted 
in transmitting the electricity; and which, where at- 
tached to the wall, is insulated by non-conductors, so 
that the electricity may not be diverted to the building, 
instead of passing harmlesshy away. This useful in- 
strument was invented by Franklin in 1755. 

Conduit, (kdn’dit.) [From L. conduco.] Arch.) A 
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subterranean aqueduct; among the moderns, generally 
pipes of wood, iron, or tile, for conveying water from 
the main spring, or reservoirs, to the different places 
where it is required. 

Conduplicate, (-doo'ple-kdt.) (Bot.) Folded or dou- 
bled together, as certain leaves in the bud, especially 
the oak-leaf. The term is also applied to the embryo 
in asection of cruciferous plants, where the cotyledons 
are bent and the radicle is inclosed between their 
folds. 

Condyle, (Xón'dil.) [Gr. kondylos, a knuckle.] (Anat.) 
A knuckle, or rounded protuberance at the end of a 
bone. The Condyloid Process (sometimes called Condyle) 
is the posterior of the two protuberances which are 
placed at the upper side of the back of the under jaw. 
By this the jaw is articulated to the glenoid cavity of 
the temporal bone. The anterior of the protuberances 
is called the Coronoid process. 

Cone, (In.) [Gr. 5 (Geom.) A solid figure having 
a circle for its base, and its top terminating in a point 
or vertex, like a sugar-loaf, (A BC, Fig. 203.) A right 
C. has its axis perpendicular to its base, and its sides 
equal. It is supposed to be formed by the revolution of 
a rectangular plane triangle about one of its perpen- 
dicular sides. Any other €. is oblique. To find the 
curve surface of a C., multiply half of the product of the 
circumference of the base by the slant side. If the area 
of the base be added to this, the sum is the whole sur- 
face. The solidity ofa C. is ascertained by multiplying 
one-third of the product of its base by its altitude. The 
frustum of a cone is that part which remains after 
cutting off the upper portion by a plane parallel to the 
base. To ascertain the solidity of such a frustum, add 
the squares of the diameters of the two ends to the 
product of the two diameters, and multiply the sum by 
the height and by 2618. A truncated C. is the lower part 
of a C. cut by a plane parallel to the base. — (Bot.) The 
fruit of several trees forming the O. Pinacesx ( Contferz). 


Fig. 202.—1, PINUS MONTEZUMJE. 2, ITS CONE. 


It is composed of woody scales, variously shaped, each 
having a seed at the base. — Coxe or Rays. (Opt.) The 
aggregate of the rays which proceed from a luminous 
point, or from a single point of a luminous object. 

Conecuh, (kón'e-koo,) in Alabama, a S. co., b. on Floris 
da; area, abt. 1,430 sq.m. C. Sparta. 

Conejos, (ko-ná'hóz,) in Colorado, a S. W. co.; area, abt. 
6,000 sq. m. C. Conejos. 

Coney Island, (kõ'ne,) in New York, is situate at the 
8.W. point of Long Island, abt. 11 m. S. of New York. 
It is much resorted to for sea-bathing. 

Confection, (hun. [From L. confectio, a compos- 
ing.] A sweetmeat, or anything candied or preserved 
with sugar. It also signifies a liquid or soft electuary, 
of which there are various sorts. 

Confederacy, (-/d'ur-a-se) [Fr. confederation, from 
L. confederatio, an agreement.] (Jul.) An alliance of, 
or league between, two or more independent states for 
some common object. Also, the states so combined. — 
C. of the Southern States of America, ( Hist.) See SECES- 
SION. —(Law.) A combination of two or more persons 
to do some damage or injury to another, or to commit 
some unlawful act. 

Con ſedera tion of the Rbine. (Hist.) An alli- 
ance of thirty-four of the minor states of Germany, 
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formed under the protection of Napoleon I. in 1506. | 
After his downfall, these states coalesced with the other 
German powers in order to constitute the Germanic 
(hn fed erat ion. 

Conferruminate, (-/cr-roo'in-àt.) [ L. conferrumino, 
to cement.] (Bot) Designating parts so closely ade- 
ring together as to seem inseparable. 

Confervacese, (Jur- rale.) [From L. conferrere, to 
bil — from the bubbles given off by the plants.] An O. 
of pianta, all. A/gales, principally consisting of micro j 
topical plants, which abound wherever there is water 
ordiunp air. They are composed of articulated threads, . 
and are usually of a green color. What has been called 
meboric paper consists of a matted sheet of some species 
formed on the surtace of a pool which after warde dries 
ap. Closely allied plants sometimes occur in the sea 
in sich abundance that they discolor it. These are of a | 
Ie] color, and sailors have given the name of eed-sairdas! 
to them. The Red Sea is supposed to have acquired its 
naue from the tinge communicated to it by such plants, 

Confession, (-f:h'da. [From L. confiteor, I av. 
(Luc) The acknowledgment of something prejudicial 

tothe person making the declaration, —( 74e.) A pub- | 

lic declaration of ones faith, or the faith of a puolic 
body. Also, a part of the Liturgy, in which an acknowl- 
edzment of guilt ia made by the whole congregation, 

Among the Jews, it was a custom, on the annual least 

of expiation, for the high-priest to make (* of sins to | 

Golin the name ot. the whole people. — AURICULAR (7, 

in the Roman Catholic and Greek churches, is à private | 

C or kuowledztucut of sins made by each individnal, | 

at certain times, to his priest. It was the custom ini | 

the early Church to make public C. of sins, Certain | 
incunvenicneces, however, at length arose. from the | 


practice, Which induced Leo the Great, in the oth cent, | Cong, (%.) 


ty recommend private ( to a priest. C. of sins, at least: 
once à year, was made obligatory by the 4th. Laterag | 
Council, in 1215. C. also obtains in the Lutheran church, | 
but only in a recommendatory, not an oblijatory sense. | 


Confessor, (7 r.) [Same deriv.) (E. Hist.) One 


Who has proclaimed his faith in diticult and trying cir-. Cong elation. (kon-je-li'shun.) 


Cumstauces, Without hia zeal having been tested to the 
extent of martyrdom, — (E.) Iu the Koman Catholic | 
Church, a priest who hears confessions and ix empow- | 
ered to grant absolution to those who conless. The 
person Whose confession he hears is called the penitent ; | 
aud the seat or cell in which he sits to hear confessionis , 
is called the confeasioual. 

Confirmation, (-/ur-imd'*hun.) [From L. confirma, I 
strengthen.) (Theol.) The act or ceremony in. the 
Christian Church of the laying-ou of hands, by which 
baptized persons are confirmed in their baptisinal vows. 
The ceremony is performed by the bishop; and the an- 
tiquity of it is, by all ancient writers, carried as high | 
as the Apostles, upon whose example and practice it is 
founded. In the Roman Catholic Church, it is consid- 
ered a sacrament. — (Rhet) The third part of an ora- 
tion, in which the orator undertakes to prove the truth 
of the proposition advanced in his narration. 

Confiscation, (-/is-ka'shun.) (From L. . I! 
mulet for the public revenue.) (Cir. Lawo The con- 
demnation and adjudication of goods or ettects to the 
public treasury. 

Confluent, -en.) [From L. confluens, flowing | 
into.) (Set) A term for parts that have grown to- 
gether, so that the line of junction is not visible, — 
(Au. Two bones are said to be confluent, when, hav- 
ing been originally separate, they have become blended 
together. —( Med) Running together, and spreading 

over a large surface of the body: aa, confine nt small-pox, 

Conuſormable, rn.) (From L.conjormo, I put 
together. (Geol) A terri applied to a stratum that 
lies upon another parallel-wise, Ita stratum lies upon 
the edges of the strata below, it is said to be „ 

Jormable. Unconformity shows that the lower strata 
had been disturbed, and probably denuded, before the 
upper stratum had been deposited. 

Conformation, (-/or-ma’shun.) [Same deriv.] The 
particular texture or structure of a body, or disposition 
of th: parte which compose it. — MAL-CONFORMATION, or 
MALFORMATION. ( Anat.) A rudimentary delect, by which 
aperson is boru either crooked, or with some part of 
the body unduly proportioned, &c. See OkTHOPFEDY. 

Conformist, (-/ór mist) (From L. conformis, similar.) | 
(Vel. One who conforms to an Established Church, as ! 
distinguished from seceders or dissenters, who agre. 
Btyled NONCONFORMISTS, q. r. 

Confucius. (hun-fi'shiis,) a celebrated Chinese phi- 
losopher, whose real title, Aung-foo-tse [The Teacher | 
Kung bas been Latinized by Europeans into its pres- | 
ent form. He was n. 551 B.C. of poor parents, and 
passed the greater part of his long life in journeying ; 
from prov. to prov., vainly endeavoring to refgrm tlie 


i 


Congeries, (son je-rerz) 
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abuses of his times, giving instruction to his disciples, 
and prosecuting his studies. His doctrines relate tu 
morals and politics, and are the foundation of the 
ethics and system of govt. of the Chinese, who have 
built innumerable temples to him, where they do him 
service. His writings, which form 9 worka have be- 
come the sacred books of the Chinese, They inculcate 
the duty of entire submission of children to parcnuts. 

Asia ruler stands in the relation of a father to his sub- 

jects, the doctrine of submission has been. extended 

trom families to the uation, and hence the memory of 

C. bus always beep revered by the emperors. IIe laid 

down the excellent. rule of “doing by others as we 

would ourselves be done by.“ That he leaned towards 
predestination, and the prediction of events, is not 
wonderful He thought that the human bedy is com- 
posed of two principles, one of which, at the time of 
their separation, descends into the earth ; the other is 
Invisible, and ascends into the air, The spiritual part 
of the good man is permitted to visit its former abode 
on earth, or rather the ball or temple which it is the 
custom of the Chinese to erect, aud wherein they per- 
form sacred rites to the memory of their ancestors. €. 
seclus Lot to have conceived of a deity with a personal 
being or form, He maintained. that eut of nothing 
there cannot possibly be produced anything ; that ma- 
terial bodies inust have existed from ull eternity; that 
the cause or principle of things must have had a co- 
existence with the things themselves: that therefore 
this cause is also eternal, infinite, indestructible, with- 
out limits, ommipotent, and omnipresent. The Chinese 

Classics, in which the Confucian system is found, com- 

prise what are called the Wed oes aud the Su the 

Five Classies and the Four Books”). 

[From Fr. conver, to take leave of.] 

(Are. The small curvature at each end of the shatt, 

termed also the ap ophage (Fig. 1989. When the ©. is 

in the form of a quarter-round, or echinus, it is called 

à sirelliuq cougé; but when in the form of a cavetto, a 

hollow conge, 

(From L. cougelutio, 
a icin; (%.) The passage of liquids to tlie 
solid condition, It is applied more particularly (as the 
name imports) to substances Which, ordinarily existing 
in the liquid condition, are caused to congeal by tlie 
application of cold. Thus, we should speak of tlie C. of 
water, but of the xelidification of molten iron. 

Congenital. :-j/50e-60).) (From L. cengeaitus, to beget 
together.) e.) liicating diseases which. attend 
Children at birth; as, ( affections ure those resulting 
from funkt conformation. 

Conger- Eel, (ongyr) (Zool) The Ampulla-Cmnger, 
a tish of the fam. Arnguillidu, which ditlers from the 
common ecl only by its size, being sometimes 10 teet in 
length, as thick ss à man's thigh, and weighing 100 
lbs. It resides generally in the sea, is common en the 
coasts of W. Europe, and is very voracious, Its flesh 
is not held in much estimation, 

(L. a bringing together.] 
A collection of several bodies, or particles of bodies, 
united into one mass or aggregate, 

Congestion, (onjéstyun.) | From L. congero, I accu- 
mulate.) (Med) An unnatural accumulation of blood 
in the capillary vessels; or any part of the sanguinifer- 
ous system. of the brain, liver, or lungs, is often 
the etlect. of fevers, though usually consequent op a 
previous morbid state of these organs. 

Congius. (hon jeux.) (L.] (Antiq) Among the Ro- 
mans. a liquid measure which contained 6 sextarii, or 
an eighth part of the amphora, equal to 577i Eng. 
pints. — (.) A gallon, or 4 quarts ;—a prolessional 
term sometimes written Cong. 

Congleton, thong Gl-tin,) a manufacturing town of 
England, co. Chester, on the Dane, 8 m. S. of Maccles- 
field. Zop. 12,000. 

Conglomerate, (-2om'erit) [From L. conylomern, 
] heap together.) (Bot) Designating flowers growing 
ona branching peduncle or foot-stalk, upon short pedi- 
cles. closely compacted together. — feat) A C. gland 
is one composed of many smaller glands whose excre- 
tory ducts unite in a common one, as the salivary 
glands.—(Grol.) A sort of pudding-tone composed of 
pebbles of quartz, flint, silicious slate, &., cemented 
together, Care of no special geological age, but are 
met with in various formations. 

Conglutinant, (-ylootin-dut.) [From L. con, and 
gluten, gline.) (et.) Anapplication which serves to 
heal parts disjointed or abraded by accident. 

Congo, (onyo) a region of S. W. Atricn, to the S. of 
the equator, bounded N. by the river Congo or Zaire, 
separating it from Loanda; S. bv the Daudo, dividing it 
from Angola; W. by the S. Atlantic; and E. by the 
comparatively unknown countries of S. Central Africa 
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That d'vision of € nearest the ocean is flat, sandy, and 
malnrious; the other, extending inland. ascends by 
terraces to n nne, fertile table-and, marked by the. 
great cataracts of the Zaire. The natives are negroes | 
of an inferior type: lazy, dirty, debauched. and idola- 
trous ; but hospitabie —Congo RIVER. See ZAIRE. 
Congo, THE [ISDEPENDENT State oF, or Congo FREE 
State Created by the Conference at Berlin in 1585 and | 
laced under the sovereignty of Leopeid LT, King of the 
elgjans, upon the basis of u personal union. Area 
abt. 1,056,200 «q. m., pop. 27,000,000, 
Con goon, (Idu- ,,) a seaport of Persia, on the Per. 
Bian Gulf, prov. Fara, 120 m. S. by E. of Shiran 
Con'go Snake. (Zo) See BaTraCHIANS, 
Congregation, (-«qr-7à 5h). |L. congregatus, a | 
flecking together.] (1). An assembly of persons met 
together for the ceremonial of public worship. 
Conzrezationnalists, (-g25ua-al-ist:) (Same de- 
riv.| (E. l. Hista A large Christian sect, which hold 
that every single congregation or. church, when prop- 
erly constituted with a paslor and deacons, torms an 
independent body, which bas inherent Witten itself i 
power to fix its own tenets and form of religious wor- 
ship, and to exercise ecclesiastical government. How- 
ever, without admitting any rights of churches to exer- 
cise authority and control over each ether, any church 
may call a council by letters missive addressed to, 
neighboring churches, to give advice on & particular 
matter; and a council thus convened, consisting of a 
pistor and a delegate from each church invited, is re- 
garded as a repres.ntation of all the churches. Denys) 
ing the authority of any standing judicatory, rech- 
nize the necessity and desirableness of occasional j 
synods, for the purpose of promoting harmony and | 
unity by the preparation ofa plattorm of church disci | 
pline and a formal confession of faith, or of inaugu- | 
rating measures for the more rapid development of | 
Christian power throughout the country, Four such | 
Bynods have Leen held: at Cambridge, Mass, in 1657 | 
and 1546, at Albany in 1552, and at Boston, Muss.) in 
1865. Congregational churches are Paedobaptists, re- 
ceznizing the rights of Christian parents to present 
their children for baptism, which is regarded as the 
counterpart of eireumeision and the seal of God's cove 
nant with Abraham. While the principies of C allow 
them to recognize other local churches not conforming 
exactly to their faith and order, they do not hesitate to 
appeal to Scripture in support of their own customs, 
claiming that they reproduce the primitive and original 
church: polity of the Acts of the Apostles and the Epis- 
tles, more nearly than any other denomination. The 
sect owes its origin, in 1536, to Robert Brown, . r.; but 
their discipline to John Robinson, who was pastor of 
the church at Leyden, and is fre juently regarded as the 
real founder of Conzregationalisin, They took then 
the name of Ine. and a body of them carried 
their tenets from Helland to America in 1020, where 
they founded the &eitleiinents of Plymouth und Massa- 
chusett& Bay (1620-1625, and others in Connecticut. 
The C. of America differ from the Independents of Ene- 
land in that the latter have no fellowship with cach 
other. In 1844 they numbered in the U. S., 5,133 
ministers, 6,256 churches, and 661,651 elected members. 
Congress, (konggres) [From L. congredio, Y meet. 
(Pol) An nssanbly of envoys, commissioners, deputies, 
&c., from diflerent courts or states, who meet to concert 
measures for their common good, or to adjust their 
mutual concerns or differences. Having exchanged 
their credentials, the representatives of the different 
powers carry on their negotiations directly with each 
other, or by the intervention of a mediator, cither ina 
common hall, or in their own residences, by turns, or, 
if there be a mediator, in his residence. These neco- 
tiations are continued, either by writing or by verl.al 
communication, until the commissioners can agree 
upon a treaty, or until one of the powers dissolves the 
C. by recalling its minister. The most memorable of 
European congresses have been those of Miinster and 
Osnabrück, followed by the Peace of Westphalia, 1645; 
of the Pyrenees, 1659; Aix-la-Chapelle, 1668; Nimeguen, 
1676; Ryswick, 1007; Utrecht, 1713; Aix-laChapelle, 
1743 ; Teschen, 1779; Paria, 1782; Versailles, 1755; The 
Hague, 1790; Rastadt, 1797; Erfurt, 1*08 ; Vienna, 1814, 
concluded at Paris, 181^; Aix-la-Chapelle, 1515; Trop- 
pau, 1520; Laybach, 1821; Verona, 1822; Paris, 1856; 
Frankfort, 1863, and Berlin, S78.) The term is aise up- 
plied to an assembly of persons convened to discuss 
matters of general moment or importance; as, for in- 
stance, a peace congress. 
Congress of the United States, the assembly 
of senators and representatives of the several States of 
the American Union, forming the legislature of the U. 


Btates, is designated, in the Constitution of the general 


— 
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govt. by this title. It consists of a Senate and a Heus 
of Representatives, each constituting & distinct and 
independent branch. The Aouse of representatives is 
Chosen every 2 years, by the people of the several 
States; and the voters and electors are required to have 
the same qualifications as are requisite for choosing the 
Wetibers of the most numerous branch of the iegislg 
ture of the State in which they vote. Each State, how- 
ever small its pop., is entitled to at least one repre- 
sentative, The number of representatives in Congress 
is fixed by law at 325, and they are apportioned every 
ten years, after the decennial census, among the several 
States according to their respective populations, There 
are also delegates, one trom each organized territory, 
who are entitled to speak in the house, but not to vote. 
No person can be à representative who has not attained 
the age of 20 years, and has been 7 years a citizen of 
tlie U. States, and who is not, when elected, an inhabi- 
tant of that State in which he bas been chosen. No 
rather qualifications are required, The senate is com- 
posed of Z senators from each Stute, who are chosen by 
the legislature of the State for 6 years; aud are divided 
into 3 classes, so that one-third of them is, or may be, 
changed by a new clection every second year. No per- 
son can be a senator who is not JU years of age, and bas 
net been 9 years a citizen of the U. States, and is not, 
when elected, an inhabitant of the State in which he is 
chosen. The times, places, and nanner of holding elec- 
tions fo senators and representatives are appointed by 
the State legislatures, Each house determines the rules 
ofitsown proceedings, and bas power to punish its mem- 
bera for disorderly conduct. Neither house, during 
the gession of C, can, without the consent of the other, 
adjourn More than 3 duys, nor to any other place than 
that in which the two houses shall be sitting. The 
senators and representatives are entitled to receive a 
compensation, provided by law, for their services, from 
the public treasury. They are also privileged from 
arrest, except in cases of treason, felony, or breaches 
of the peace, during their attendance at the session of 
their respective houses, and in going to and returning 
from it. The house of representatives elects its own 
Speaker; while the Vice-President of the U. States, ex 
oficio, presides over the senate. The regular assembling 
of (is annually on the first Monday in Dec. Every 
bill which passes the two houses is sent to the President 
for his sanction or disapproval; in the latter case, he 
returns it, with his reasons thercfor, to the house in 
which it originated; if, on reconsideration, it is again 
passed by a majority of two-thirds in each house, it 
becomes law. Ip C. are invested all the legislative 
powers granted by the Constitution, enumerated in 
Art. 1,8. 8, and held apart from those of the various 
State legislatures. IIc. The delegates from 12 colonies, 
to the number of 65, assembled in Philadelphia, Sept. 
6, 1774. Alter passing a Declaration of Rights, and 
other measures, they separated, Oct. 26. The 2d C. 
met May 10, 1775, and issucd the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, July 4, 1776. The (* removed to Baltimore 
towards the end of 1776. The let C. of the U. States 
met in New York, 1759; transferred its sittings to 
Philadelphia, 1790, and removed to Washington, its 
present location, in 1800. 


Congreve, (C greer, WILLIAM, an English drama- 


tist, B. 1070. He was one of tlie greatest wits of bis 
time, and some of his fine comedies, ns, for instance, 
those of The Oid Buchelor, and the Way of the World, 
still keep possession of the stage. D. 1729. — C, Sim Wile 
LiaM, un English engineer officer, B. 1772, was the ime 
ventur of the rockets which bear his name, and which 
were first used in the attack on Boulogne, 1500. D. 1828. 


Congruous, (Tu.) (L. congruuwe] (Arith.) 


Two numbers are said to be C. with respect toa thi 
when their difference is exactly divisible by it. Thus, 
land 7 are C. with respect to 5: 

as! =l; and so are 27 and 12, as =— 1 ang, 
The numbers considered must be whole numbers. 
When two numbers ure C. to a third, either is called a 
residual of the other two with respect to the third. 


Coni, or Cuneo, (koe) a town of N. Italy, C. of p. of 


sume name, at the contluence of the Gesso and Btura, 
48 m. S. M. of Turin; pep. 21,142. 


Conies, ikón'iks.) (Geom.) That branch of thesclence 


Which treats of the cone and the curves which are 
formed by its sections, — Conic sections are such curved 
lines (Fig. 203) ns are produced by the intersection of & 
plane and a cone. The different positions of an inter- 
secting plane give rise to five different figures or sec» 
tions, viz.: the (riangle, AZC, formed by a plane passing 
through the vertex; the parabola, LFNGM, by & plene 
passing through one side and parallel to a plane touch- 
ing the other; the hyperbola, OQP or RTS, by & plane 
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through one side, but not parallel with a plane 
— de the opposite side; the circle, DGEF, by a plane 


Fig. 203. — CONIC SECTIONS. 


passin through both sides, and cutting off a right cone 
— the vertex; and the ellipse, HFKG, by a 


pe passing through both sides obliquely. The para- 
la, E. aud ellipse, are the only curves which 


are — conic sections. 
Conidae, n (Zoll.) The Cone fam., embracing 
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together.] (Astron.) Two planets are said to be in C. 

when they have the same longitude; when a planet is 

simply said to be in €, it is to be understood that the 

planet is in C. with the sun. The symbol expressing C. 

is Gd. A planet whose orbit lies nearer the sun than 

the earth's orbit can be in €. in two ways, viz.: either 
between the earth and the sun, or beyond the sun. In 

the former case the planet is said to be in inferior C.; 

in the latter, in superior C. The moon is in C. with the 

sun when they meet in the same point of the ecliptic, 
which happens every month ; and eclipses of the sun 
are always occasioned by the C. of the sun and moon in 
or near the nodes of the ecliptic.— (Gram.) An inde- 
clinable word, or particle, which serves to join words 

and sentences together, such as and, but, &c. 

Conjunctiva, (-jünk'te-vah.) ug y Ere. 

Conjunctive Mood. (Gram.) That modification 
of the verb which denotes the dependence of the event 
intended on certain conditions. » 

Connate, (Conn.) [From L. connatus, born at the 
same time. (Bot) An epithet for leaves which are 
united at their bases, as in the garden honeysuckle. 
The term connate-perfoliate is applied to epposite sessile 
leaves united at their bases around the stem, so that 
the latter appears to grow through them, as the upper 
leaves of the honeysuckle. 

Connaught, (kó»'nawt,) the N.W.of the 4 provs. of 
Ireland. Length, abt. 130 m., breadth 84 m. Its coast- 
line is indented with numerous fine bays, and presents 
bold headlands. The Shannon and Moy are the chief 
rivers, C. encloses within its limits the fine lakes of 
Corrib, Mask, Cong, and Carra. Prod. Cereals, vegeta- 
bles, and dairy-stuffs. C., one of the anc. Irish king- 
doms, is divided into the 5 cos. of Sligo, Mayo, Roscom- 
mon, Leitrim, and Galway. Pop. 913,008. 


us mollusks which have the shell inversely | Connecticut, (kon-uéct'e-küt.) (Ind. Quon-et-to-cut, the 


conical, aperture large and narrow, outer lip notched, 
and the operculum minute. Conus is the typical genus. 
Coniferzse, (ko-nif'e-re.) [From L. conus, a cone, and 
fero, to bear.) (Bot.) An important fam. of plants, 


composing the O. PIX AA, q. v. 
. oe din (aero Ramis deriv.] (Bot.) Bear- 
-vessels, as the pine, fir, &c. 


cones, or conical se J 
€oniine, (kó'ne-in.) (Chem.) See Conium. 
Conilites, (kón'elits.) (Pal.) A gen. of fossil Cephalo- 

poda, differing from Belemnites in having the external 


never-cnding river.] The principal river of New Eng- 
land, rising near the Canadian frontier, a few miles N. 
of Connecticut Lake, and passing through Vermont 
and New Hampshire, falls into Long Island Sound, at 
Saybrook, Lat. 419 16 15” N., Lon. 72? 21' W., after a 
course of abt. 140 m., during which it receives the Pas- 
sumpsic and other affluents. It is navigable to Hart- 
ford for vessels of 8 feet draught, and to Middletown 
for vessels drawing 10 feet of water. Its shad is of su- 
perior quality and commands an extensive fishery. 


sheath thin, and not filled up with solid matter from | Connecticut, Ind., “long pne dene of the 13 orig- 


the point of the alveole to the apex, as in Belemnites. 
Conium, (kó'ne-üm.) [L., from Gr. kónao, I whirl about 
— on account of its intoxicating effects.] (Bot.) A genus 
of plants, O. Apiacex, characterized by its fruit, which 
is somewhat globular in shape, each half being marked 
with five wav one The Common Hemlock, C. mac- 
ulatum (Fig. 204 : TT i 
an erect, branching, 
biennial, poisonous 
plant, with white or 
greenish flowers, 
naturalized in the 
U. States. Its active 
rinciple, which ex- 
ts in all parts of 
the plant, but a e 
cially in the fruits, 
is a volatile alka- 
loid. When pure, it 
is a colorless, limpid 
liquid, boiling at 
; Sp. grav. 0'87. 
The odor is peculiar 
and repulsive, some- 
whatresem bling that 
of tobacco; it is a | 
strong base, and neu- ; 
tralizes acids to form Fig. 204. — COMMON HEMLOCK. 
salts. Form. Cie LIS N. 
The plant itself [^ not so intensely poisonous, but in 
large doses it produces similar symptoms and effects 
like those produced by opium. Medicinally, it has been 
used as an rrr ti MCI " 
Somen , wgát. rom L. conjugo, to yoke 
with.] ( Bot.) pein, or, when the petiole of a leaf bears 
one only of leaflets. —(Geom.) A C. axis is that 
which crosses another axis. — C. diameter, the shortest 
axis of an ellipse. — C. hyperbolas, hyperbolas having the 
same axis, but in contrary order. 
—— — er, [Same deriv.] (Anat.) 
ga of nerves arising together, and serv- 
2 same operation, sensation, or motion. — ( Gram.) 
2 rmm etie several inflections or variations 
a n r erent voices, m num- 
CINES pitis 


Conjunction, (jiink’shiin.) [From L. conjungo, I join 
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inal States of the American Union, b. N. by Massachu- 
setts, E. by Rhode Island, W. by New York, and 8. by 
Long Island Sound; bet. Lat. 40° 58’ and 42° 21’, and 
Lon. 71° 53“ and 73° 50’ W. It is 90 m. in length E. 
to W.; mean breadth, about 52 m.; area, 4,730 sq. m. 
The surface is of a generally undulating character; in 
the W. division, it is skirted by the Green Mountain 
range; other and inconsiderable hills are found in 
the N. and E. The State is intersected by 3 principal 
rivers, viz, the Housatonic, Connecticut, and Thames 
—all emptying into Long Island Sound. The C. and 
Farmington River valleys possess a fine loamy soil of 
high productiveness. In other parts, the soil is light 
and diluvial, while that section drained by the Housa- 
tonic is of a broken and wooded character, more 
adapted to pasturage than tillage. The coast-land is 
suitable for the cultivation of fruits and vegetables 
only. Climate for the most part temperate and healthy. 
C. is rich in mineral ores; silver is found in large de- 
posits of argentiferous lead ore at Middletown; copper, 
iron, lead, bismuth, cobalt, nickel — all are exten- 
sively mined. Some varieties of the precious metals, 
as beryl, &c., also occur. Id. Oats, maize, and ha 
constitute the chief farm-crops. C.'s industrial emi- 
nence lies in her importaut manufacturing interests; 
almost every conceivable article of fabrication an 
mechanism being produced within her limits. The 
* State is divided into 8 cos., and has for her principal 
centres of trade and population, Hartford (the C.), New 
Haven, Norwich, Bridgeport, New London, Norwalk, 
Stonington, &c. Govt. The legislature comprises a 
senate of 21, and a house of representatives of 237 mem- 
bers. C. sends 2 senators and 4 delegates to Congress; 
boasts the largest school-fund of any State in the Union; 
and has her “alma mater" in Yale College (g. r.). Re- 
ligious worship is represented by churches of all de- 
nominations, but the Baptists and the vg P Pre 
ists are by far the most numerous. Hist. In 1631, the 
Dutch established a trading-post at Hartford, although 
the English colony founded at Windsor in 1633 is gen- 
erally considered the first settlement. In 1661, C. re- 
ceived a charter from Charles II., which, upon being 
claimed by James II., in 1686. was secreted in an oak at 
Hartford (thence called the Charter Oak). This charter 
continued in force till the adoption of the present con- 
stitution in 1818. C. took a patriotic and prominent 
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rt in the War of tlie Revolution.and also in the Civi, 
ar of our own times. 
Connective, (& He.) 
with.] (Bot.) Tho part w 


From L. counecto, I fasten 
ich intervenes between the 


two lobes of an anther and holds them together; it is 
subject to great diversity of form. —(Gram.) A con- 


junction or word that connects other words or sen- 
tences. 

Connemara, (Adn-ne-mdr'roah,) a wild dist. of Ireland, 
in the W. of the co. Galway, skirting the Atlantic. Its 
surface consists mainly of bogs, lakes, and mountains, 
and it presents the ruins of some fine old castles, 

Conner, (In“ nr.) (Zl) Sev LuRIDR. 

OCon'ners ville, (--0,) a vill. of Indians, C. of Fayette 
co., on the Whitewater river, 96 m. E. &. E. of Indianapo- 
lis. 

Connivanee, (-nicfu«.) [From L. connirenti i, to 
beckon with.] (ZLaw.) A consent or agreement, indi- 
rectly given, to the unlawful doing of sowmetiung by 
another. 

C€onniv'ent. ‘Same deriv.] (Bot.) A term designating 
the divisions of a calyx when they arch inwards; con- 
verging. — (Anal) Covalres are the valvular folds of the 
lining membrane of canals, which are xo disposed as to 
retard, while at the same time they permit qeouatre ati, 
the passage of the contents of such canals. 

Conoid, a5.) From Gr, konos, a cone, and eidos, 
form.] (Geom.) A solid formed by the revolution of a 
conic section about its axis, — Cte A gland tound in 
the third ventricle of the brain, called tlie pincat glad, 
from its resemblance to à cone of pineapple. 

Conquest, (The.) (Fug. Histo The designation by 
which is generally understood the invasion and subju- 
gation of England by Williamgduke of Normandy, wire, 
after defeating Harold, the last of the Saxon Kings, at | 
the battle of Hastings, 1066, assumed the crown, and 
established in England the Norman dynasty. 

Conrad I.. hin rad.) COUNT of FRANCONIA, elected em- 
peror of Gerinany in 2911, was opposed by Arnulphi anid 
Henry, dukes of Bavaria and Saxony, Who engaged the 
Huns in their attempt to recover that Kingdom, Doors, 


— € IL, sou of Henry, duke of Franconia, elected King; 


of Germany in 1024, and crowned as emperor at Rome 
in 1027: he s. Rudolph as king of Burgundy in 1633. D. 
1039. — €. III. (HOHENSTAUFEN, duke of Franconia, B. 
1093, was elected emperor in LISS, after à contest with 
Henry the Proud, duke of Saxony, which pave rise to 
the famous factions of the Guelphs and (Ghébilléues. In 
1146, he set out on a crusade which ended disastrously. 
D. 1152. — (IV., duke of Suabia son of the emperor 
Frederick IL, was elected King of the Romans, 1235, 


and took the title of Emperor after the death of irs! 


father, 1250; but he was excommunicated by the Pope, 
Innocent IV., who set up a rival to him in William, 
count of Holland. In 1259, he took Naples and re- 
covered several of his towns in Italy. D. 12545 — C. V, 
or CONRADIN, son of the preceding, B. 1252. After being 
dispossessed of his inheritance by his uncle Manfred, C 
attempted to enforce his rights, but he was defeated at 
Tagliacozzo by Charles of Anjou, taken prisoner, and 
beheaded, 1268. He was ihe last of the BHohlienstautlens, 

Consanguinity. In- e e-.) From Lb. Cousin- 
guiwa, allied in blood) (Lu. The relationship 
Which subsista between persons who are sprung trom 
the same stock or common ancestor, in distinction from 
atliaity, or relation by marriage. It is either daseal, be- 
tween persons of whom one is descended in a direct 
line from the other son, father, grandfather, &c), or 
collateral, between such as lincally descend trom the 
game ancestor (brothers, cousins, &.. In linen! con- 
sanguinity, the father is related in the first degree to 
the son, the grandfather in the second, and so forth. In 
collateral, the computation is by beginning at the 
common ancestor and reckoning downward to the 
more remote of the persons compared; thus brother® 
are Kindred in the first degree ; uncle and nephew, or 
first cousins, in the second degree. und soon, 

Conscience, (koun'xiéuso Fr., from L. cou, with, and 
%, actens, to know.] (Ethics) The moral sense; the 
faculty within us by which our actions are tried and 
judged by the divine law or standard, either revealed 
or written in the heart,and by which they are instantly 
approved or condemned. 

Conscience, Heski, n ns.) a Flemish noveliat, B. 
1812, is the author of The Lion af Flanders and numer- 
ous other works of decided excellence, treating, for the 
most part, of Fiemish history. 

C€onseript, //o«(skript.) (L.. from conseribo, I write 
together.] (Rom. Antiq.) C, or CON SCH PCA1HERS, Was 
an appellation given to the senators of Rome. 


Conscription, (-Arip’shun.) IL. conseriptio) (34d) 


The compulsory system of recruitment that the French | 
have borrowed from the ancient Romans, and which is, 
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still used in that and some other foreign countries 
The law was first used in 1798, as the law of the Direc 
tory, according to which all Frenchinen between the 
axes of ZU and 30 are liable to serve in the regular 
army, and the selection from them is to be made by 
lot. A similar system, called drafting, was occasionally 
resorted to in this country during tlie Civil War. 

Consecration, (-ri'*hun.). [From L. conscro, I dedi- 
cate.) The act of devoting and dedicating any person 
or thing to the worship of God: thus, a newly-built 
church is consecrated with various imposing ceremo- 
nies; as also a bishop on his induction into office, 
Among the Romans, C. was a religious rite by which 
they set any person or thing apart. for sacred. pur- 
poses, as their high-priesta; or made it sacred, or a fit 
object of divine Worship, us the emperors, their wives, 
or children, who were in this manner enrolled among 
their gods. This was sometimes called opotheosis, but 
ou medals it is distinguished by the word consecratio, 
with an altar, or some other sacred symbol. 


| Consent, (Kon-eent’.) LL. conse uu. (Law.) An er- 
press C. is one dire etly given, either by word of mouth 


or in writing. Au implied (€. it when consent is mani- 
fested by signs, actions, or facta, or by inaction and 
silence, which lead to the inference that the C. has been 
given. 

Consequence, (Te- te.) [From L. consequena, 
folowing in order.] (Log. That which follows as an 
inference e! truth and reason, from admitted premises 
or arguments. 

| Consequent, (Same deriv.] (Log. An inference or 
deduction, as opposed to astecedenst. — Muth.) The sec- 
ond term of a ratio. 

: Conserv ative, icon-sürra-Gv.) [From L. conserve, I 
preserve]. Generally, one who seeks to preserve from 
ruin, radical change, or injury. — 1 Eng. Pol.) A member 
of the Tory party, or one who is opposed to radical re- 
form sn church and state: — their doctrines are called 
eonservaliant, as opposed to liberolism. 

| Conservatory e (wert atore.) [From L. emserro, I 
preserve.) (Hert) A grcenhonse, or a large glazed 
building for exoties, &c., in which the plants are reared 
in beds and borders, and not in tubs or pots. as in the 
common greenhouse, — (Mus) Fr. conservatoire.) The 
name given to schoois which are expressly intended 
for the scientific cultivation. of musical talent, and 
through which many eminent composers, as well ax 
voeculi-ts, have attained their proficiency. The most 
celebrated of these is the French 6. of Music, founded 
in Paris, 1784. Its curriculum embraces 66 different 
classes, in which everything pertaining to music and 
declamiation is taught by the best masters, Other C. 
are thos of Milan, Warsaw, Prague, Brussels, Vienna, 
London, Leipzig, and Cologne. 

| Consideration, (-s¢d-ir-d’shiin.) [From L. conside 
ratio.) (Law) The material cause or ground of a con- 
tract, without whicli the party contracting would not 
be bound. A C is cither express or implied: erpress 
when the thing to be done or given is specified ; in- 
pcd, when no specific (is agreed upon, but justice 
requires it, and the law implies it; aa when a man 
labors for another, without stipulating for wages, the 
Jaw duters that he shall receive a reasonable €. Also, a 
Cis either cafiable, that is, for meuey or an equiva- 
lent, or of nalural affection, certain degrees of relation- 
ship being a C for a gift. 

Consigne, (//. [Fr.] (Mil) A pass-word or 
countersizn, to be given te Es or patrol on duty. 

Consignment. A EE. [From L. consigeatio, 
u document.] (Com.) The delivering or making gvods 
over to another or others: thus, goods are said to be 
vonsiqued tou factor or agent When they are sent to him 
for sale, Xe. He who consigus the goods is called tlie 
Constaner tor (Consiganri, and the person to whom they 
ure sent is styled the Consusnec 

Consistory, (hou sis-lo-re.) |L. consistorium, a council- 
house., An assembly of ecclesiastical dignitaries: whence 
Consistorg Court, a spiritual court held by the bishop or 
chancellor of a diocese, At Rome, tlie is the judicial 
court instituted by the College ot Cardinals. In France, 
the representative body of the Reformed Church. 

, Cousocintion, (-eo-xhe-d'shin. L.. consoctataas, a com- 
paniouship.] (el.) In the U. States, an ceclssiastical 
body, particularly à union of Congregational churches 
by their pastors and delegates, 

Consol, (542). (Same deriv.) In England, the 
principal funded. govt. security, forined of the 3 per 
cent. cousolidated annuities, i. e., annuities payable to 
bondholders by way of interest on their depesita in the 
publie funds, and bearing interest at pur of 5 per cent, 
—they are commonly and colloquially known as che 
three per cents, 

Consonance, (kón'so-ndm.) [From L. conwte wo, te 
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sound together.] (Aus.) Accord, harmony, or agree- | Constant de Rebecque, Brnsamn, (kón-sten'da- 


ments of simultaneous sounds. 

Console, (ko'sól.) [Fr.] (Arch) A species of bracket; 
or, an ornament set upon 
the key of an arch which 
has a projection. Some- 
times it serves as a corbel 
to support cornices, fig- 
ures. busts, and vases. 

Consolidation, (-scl-e 
di’shua.) [From L. con- 
solido, I make firm.] (Civ. 
Law.) The uniting the 
possession or profit of land 5 
with the property, or rice F.. 209. — CONBOLE. 
rers 1. (Palace of Diocletian.) 

Consonant, (kón'so-ndnt.). [Same deriv.) (Gram.) A 
letter so named because it requires to be sounded in 
connection witha vowel. Some C. have no sound with- 
out being united with a vowel, and others have a very 
imperfect sound: hence, some are called mutes, aud 
others sei:ni-vowels. 

Con Sordini, (-S- dene.) [It., with denfness.] (Mus.) 
A direction to perform a passage, if on a pianoforte, with 
the dampers down; or, ona violin, with the mute on: 
—it is generally written short, thus, CS. 

Consort. 4% rt.) [L.consors.] In its modern sense, 
a wife or husband of regal degree or position; thus, a 
king- or prince-consort is the husband of a queen-reg- 
nant; a quecn-coensort, the wife of a reigning king. — 
(Nuut.) A ship which sails in company with another. 

Con'soude. (%.) Seo SYMPHITUM. 

Conspiracy, (-«pir'ah-se.) (From L. conspira, I plot 
with.] A combination of men for an ovil purpose, or 
an agreement between them to commit some crime in 
concert. — (Lawd An illegal compact to do something 
harinful or injurious to another. 

Constable, (Aiin’stuh-bi.) Fr. connétable, from L. comes 
salé, count of the 1 Anciently, and during the 
Middle Ages, an officer of high rank, who held the su- 
preme command of an army, or other great military 
duty, and was also julge of the court of chivalry; of 
such were the ©. of France, the Lord C. of England, the 
C. of the Tower of London, &c. The name was also ap- 
plied to the keeper or commander of a castle. — (Eny. 
Law.) An officer appointed by the magistrates for 
the preservation of the peace; they are of three kinds: 
hh C., petty C, and special C, the last-named being 
a body selected from householders, and sworn in to 
act fur n limited time, in cases of tumult, apprehend- 
el riot 40. — (Ar. Law.) A petty officer who has 
charge of the public peace, power to serve writs, and 
is authorized to arrest, without warrant, any person 
or persons charged with felony, or with a breach of 
the peace. 

Constance, (kón'sanz.) [Anc. Constantia; Ger. Kon- 
stanz.) A city of the grand-duchy of Baden, C. of circ. 
of the Lake, on the like of same name, 35 m. N. of Zu- 
rich. It is a fine old place, and belonged to Austria 
from 1519 till 1505, when it was annexed to Baden. 
Pop. abt. 7,000, — C. (LAKE OF), an expanse of water 
lying between Switzerland and the S.E. corner of Ger- 
many, 42 m. long, with a maximum breadth of 9 m. 
Área, 200 sq. m. The Rhine passes through it from E. 
to W., and its waters, subject to tidal phenomena, freeze 
only in the severest winters. It is situate amid much 
picturesque scenery. 

Constance, (Council of.) (Eccl. Hist) A cele- 
brated council held at Constance between 1414 and 1418. 
It was summoned at the request of the emperor Sigismund 
to put an end to the great schism in the Church arising 
from the contest bet. John XXIIL, Gregory XII., and 
Benedict XIII., for the papal chair; and also to prevent 
the »pread of the doctrines of John Huss. There were 
assembled, besides the emperor and Pope John XXIII., 
26 princes, 120 counts, 20 cardinals, 7 patriarchs, 20 
archbishops, 91 bishops, 600 prelutes and doctors, and 
about 4,000 priests. This council deposed the three 
rival popes, and elected. Martin V. as head of the 
Church, aud tried and condemned to the stake both 
John Huss and Jerome of Prague. 

Constans I., Flavius JULIUS, (kon'sanz.) the 3d son 

of the emperor Constantine the Great, inherited the 

sovercignty of Italy, Africa, and W. Illyricum, 337. 

He defeated and put to death his brother Constantine, 

and became master of the whole Western empire, 440; 

but governed so badly that his subjects revolted and 

took his life, 350. — C. II., FLAviUS HERACLIUS, b. G30. B. 

his father Constantine III., as emperor of the East, 640. 

Unsuccessful in bis wars against the Saracens, and de- 

feated by the Arabs at sea in 655, his cruelty and 

avarice rendered him generally detested, und lie was 

assassinated in 668. 


ra-bék’,) a French publicist and orator, b. at Lausanne, 
1767. After completing his studies at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, he was introduced into French society by Mme. 
de Stael, and became a member of the Tribunate 
in 1799, from which he was removed by Napoleon I. 
(then First Consul) 2 years afterward. In 1813, his 
famous brochure On the Spirit of Conquest and Usurpa- 
Gon, gained him the patronage of the allied Powers of 
Europe. After the 2d Restoration C. became a leader 
of the Liberal opposition, and in 1830 was appointed 
President of the Council of State. D. 1836. (€ was a 
wit, a brilliant orator, aud a sceptic in matters of reli- 
gion. A novel of the“ Werther" echool, entitled Apolphe, 
is the only one of his works which has survived him. 


Constantia, (-sfdn’she-uh,) a choice S. Africun wine, 


grown in Cape Colony, and valued both on account of 
ita excellence and comparative scarcity. When pure it 
appears both as a whiteand a red wine, has an extremely 
smooth smack and delicate bouquet, and bears a great 
resemblance ta sherry generally. 

Constantine, (A6u’stun-{in,) the name of a line of 
Roman and Western emperors, as follows: C. 1., called 
THE GREAT, the first of the Christian emperors of Rome, 
n. 272 A. D., Was the son of Constantius Chlorus, and 
held a command in Britain until the death of his father, 
306, when he was proclaimed his successor. In 312, he 
defeated his rival Maxentius in a battle fought in Gaul, 
and soon afterward embraced Christianity, after having, 
as he believed, scen a cross in the sky which proved an 
omen of that victory. After this, (. became supreme 
emperor, and adopted Christianity an the religion of 
the state. In 325, he assembled the Ist géneral council 
of Nicewa, by which Arianism was condemned, and, 3 
years later, transferred the scat of his empire to Byzan- 
tium, the nume of which he changed to that of ** Con- 
stuntinople" or City of Constantine. D. 337 A. D. — (II., 
eldest son of the preceding, s. his father as sovereign 
of Gaul, Spain, Britain, and a part of Africa. Killed in 
battle with his brother Constans, 340. — (III., called 
Novus, einjeror of the East, k. 612 A. b., 8. his father, 
Heraclius, 1, and reigned conjointly with his brother. 
D. same yeur.— ( IV., called PoGonatus, 8. Constans 
II. as emperor of the East, 668 A. p. In 672, the Moslems 
unsuccessfully besieged Constantinople, and, in 680, € 
assembled a council in that city for the condemnation 
of the Monothelites. — C. V. 8. his father Leo III. 
(IsAtRUS) in 743. In 754, he assembled a council for 
the furtherance of iconoclasm. D.775. — C. VI. (FLAVIUS) 
8. his father Leo IV. in 780, under the regency of his 
mother, Irene, who contrived to igi a and, it is snp- 
posed, murder him, 775. In his short reign image- 
worship was restored, — C. VIL, called PoRPHYROGENT- 
TUN, B. his father Leo VI. in 905. C, was a just and able 
ruler and the author of a valuable Treatise upon Govern- 
ment. D. 9509. — C. VIII. p. abt. 946, after a reign of a 
few months. — C. IX., B. 961, became sole emperor after 
the death of his brother Basil, 1025. D. 1028. — €. X., 
called MoNoMACHUS on account of his heroism, became 
emperor of the East by his marriage with Zoe, daughter 
of the preceding. In his reign began the great schism 
between the Greek and Roman churches. D. 1054. — C 
XI., called Ducas, 8. Isaac Comnenus, 1059; p. 1067. — 
C. XII. reigned only nominally, 1071. — €. XIII., called 
PaALEoLOGUS, the lust of the Byzantine emperors, son 
of Manuel II., k. 13:4, 8. his brother John VII. in 1448, 
During his reign the Turks stornied and took Constan- 
tinople, on which occasion €. perished. 

Constantine, Fravivs JULIUS, a Roman soldier, was 
raised to the purple in 409, conquered Gaul and Spain, 
and fixed his court at Arles, where he was besieged 
and taken prisoner by Constantius, gencral to the em- 
pergr Honorius. Put to death, a.p. 411. 

Constantine I., king of Scotland, reigned 458-479. 
— II., from 858 to 871.— (III., from $093 to 943, — 
C. IV., atter usurping the throne, was killed by a 
brother of the rightful king, Kenneth, 1002. 

'on'stantine, a pope, elected 707; p. 715. 

Constantine, (kon'staán-tin,) a strongly fortified city 
of Algeria, C. of an E. p. of me name, on an elevated 
peninsula in the centre of a deep ravine, 190 m. E. S. E. 
of Algiers. It was stormed by the French in 1886. Fop. 
35,417. 

Constantino Be, (kon-stdn-te-nó'pl.) [“ City of Con- 
eantine;" Turk. Jefamboul; anciently Byzantium.) A 
celebrated city of S.E. Europe, the chief city of the 
Moslem world, and C. of the Turkish empire, on the 
narrow etrait called the Bosphorus, connecting the 
Euxine and Marmora seas, and dividing Europe from 
Asia; Lat. 4100 12" N., Lon. 28° 59 2” E. Its harbor, 
called the Golden Horn, i8 one of tlie finest and securest 
in the world, with depth of water enough to accommo 
date 1,000 of the largest sail. Viewed from the harbor, 
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and from opposite the subnrbs of Pera, the city of C 
presents a tableau of inexpressible beauty and mag- 
nificence. The city proper is harp-shaped, iu length ubt. 
4 m., E. to W.; breadth varying from 1 to 4 m. Its 
circuit is estimated at abt. 13 m. It is built upon 7 
hills, and its interior is oue vast agglomeration of nar- 
row, dirty streets, wooden shanties, aud meau buildings, 
diversified with noble palaces, Khans, mosques, foun- 
tains, bazaars, Ac. The point of land trending upon 
the Golden Horn is covered by the buildings and gar- 
dens of the Seraglío, ur Imperial Palace, whose prin- 
cipal entrance is called the Sublime Porte — whence 
the official designation of the empire. Foreign resi- 
dents dwell in Pera, Galata, and other of the E. suburbs 
on the opposite side of the harbor, and these, accord- 
ingly, form the commercial quarter. C. contains abt. 
350 Mosques (among them tlie superb structures of St. 
Sophia and the mosque of Soly man the Magnificent), 40 
Moslem colleges, 183 hospitals, 36 Christian churches, 
besides innumerable baths, bazaars, cafés, caravans- 
ries, &c. C. has a large foreign and domestic trade; 
her manuf. comprise chiefly articles of Oriental produc- 
tion. ( was Originally called Byzantium, from having 
been founded by Byzas, n. c. 656; destroyed by Severus, 
it was rebuilt A. D. 525, by the emperor Constantine, 
who made it tho C. of the Roman empire. It continued 
thenceforth to be the residence of the Roman, and 
afterwards of the Byzautian «nperors, till in 14155 it 
was taken by the Turks. Since that time it has been 
the C. of Turkey. Zp. 1879, ext. 600,000, 
Constantius (-stiu/2ius) I., (called Chlorus, or “the 
Pale,") emperor of Kome, served with distinction as a 
soldier in the reigns of Aurelian and Probus, In 292, 
he was declared Cæsar, and given the command of 
Gaul, Britain, and Spain. He reconquercd Britain, 
gained a great battle over the Alemanni in 300, ob- 
tained the title of Augustus in 306, and p. nt York, in 
the year ensuing. C., a just and wise ruler, was father 
of Constantine thy Great. — C. II., Fravivs Jets, pro- 
claimed Caesar in 220, assumed the Roman purple in 
337. He was a son of Constantine tho Great, and in the 
division of his empire selected the Eust for his sharo. 
D. 361. 
Constellation, (Lon-stel-la'shun) [I.. consteHatio.] 
(AsL) An assemblage or system of several stars, ex- 
pressed or represented under the name and figure of 
some animal or other object, as a bear, n ship, and the 
like; whenco are derived those appellations which are 
employed in describing the stars. The constellations,” 
says Sir John Herse hel , seem to have been almost pur- 
poscly named and delineated to causo as much confu- 
sion and inconvenience as possible. Innumerable snakes 
twine through long and contorted areas of the heavens 
where no memory can follow them; bears, lions, and 
fishes, large und small, northern and southern, contuse 
all nomenclature." The only arrangement which would 
be really worthy of modern science, would be one ac- 
cording to which the heavens should be divided ina 
uniform manner, founded on the existence on the celes- 
tial vault of a well-marked natural great circle, that, 
namely, ubout which the Milky Way pursues its course. 
Constituent, (-situ-cnt.) [From L. constiuo, I up- 
point.] (Tl.) One who by his vote constitutes or elects 
a member of a legislature. —( Law.) One to whom is 
delegated power to act for unother. — ( Phys.) An ele- 
mentary or essential part of any substance. 
Constituent Assembly, (Fr. List.) See AssEMDLY. 
Constitution, (-4:-LUiun.) | From L, c.] (1 U.) 
The collective body of the fundamental law of a coun- 
try or state, either contained in written documents or 
established by custom. The C of the United States was 
framed by the convention of the representatives of the 
people, assembled in Philadelphia, Sept. 17, 1757, and 
beciune tho law of the country from the dth of March, 
1789, the day when it was ratified by Congress. It is 
divided into 7 articles, to which 15 articles or amend- 
ments have heen successively added, in pursuance of 
article 5. The loth and last amendment, providing 
that tho right of citizens of the U. States to vote shall 
not be denied ot abridged by uny State, was introduced 
and passed by Congress during the session which closed 
on March 4, 1569, and ratitied by the necessary number 
of States (29) early in 1870. —(Law.) A particular law, 
ordinance, or regulation, mado by the authority of any 
wuperior; as, the (of Justinian and his successors, the 
€. of Clarendon, &c. —( Med.) The temperament of the 
whole body, arising from the quality and proportion of 
the parts. In this sense we speak ofa robust or feeble 
C., a cold, phlegmatic, or sanguine , Kc. 
Constrictor, (-«rik'tür. | From L.constringo, I draw 
together.] (Anat.) An appellation giveu to certain 
muscles on account of theic contracting or elosing some 
of the orifives of the body; as, the C. labiorum, a muscle 
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which constitntes the very substance of the lips aad 
draws them together. — (Zool. See EDR. 


Construction, (-srük shun.) Fran L. construo con. 


st ruhen, to build up.] Ina general sense, the mane 
ner of putting together the several parts of a building, 
of a ship, or of a machine, &.—(Grim,) Synthetical 
arrangement of the words, in n sentence, Also, the 
manner of explaining the arrangement of words, or of 
understanding their purport. 


Construetiveness, (-liv-nes.) [Same deriv] (Pheen.) 


The facultyofinvention wapbronologically demonstrated, 


‘onsubstantiation, 0-007.) LL. con, along 


with substantia, substance.) A transtermation or union of 
substances originally distinct into a common substance 
(Lheology.) A religious doctiine ; those holding it mains 
tain that after consecration of the sacramental cle 
ments, the body and blood of Christ are eubstantially 
present, fei with the substance of the bread and 
wine. It is also termed /mpanation, and differs from 
trausubstantéttion, in which bread and wine are sup- 
pose to be changed into the body and blood of Christ, 
nothing but their appearances remaining: — this lutter 
is a dogma of the Roman Catholic Church. 


Consul. Aen.) (L., trom consulo, I deliberate.) (IV.) 


Among the moderns, an officer appointed to reside in a 
foreign country, to protect the interests of trade, and to 
aid his govt. in any commercial transactions with that 
country. A is not usually looked upon as possessing 
diplomatic functions, and is subject to the laws and cus- 
toms of the place where he resides. In the U. States, 
C, after nomination by the President, ure confirmed by 
the Senate, or rejected, as the case may be, aud must 
givesecurity in asuim not under 22,009, er above $10,000, 
for the due fultlinent of their assigned duties, Their 
powers reter to the general supervision and protection 
of their country’s commercial interests abroad, as well 
as toother duties which do not strictly come within the 
province of the U. S. minister in such country. Many 
€. nro entitled to the receipt of stated. fees, and, be- 
sides, receive a salary in the greater number of places, 
Consuls-eneral ure functionaries Who exercise a certain 
jurisdiction over tlie € residing in the same country, 
and hence hold a higher rank. The office or location 
Where business is transacted by a Cis termed a consulate 
Foreign ( in the U. States, before being allowed to per- 
form the duties to which they have been commissioned 
by their respective govta., must receive the President's 
ereqioitur,—4( Fr, Hist.) See Costs TE. — (Rem, Hot.) 
The title of the two chief magistrates of Rome, whose 
power was in a certain degree absolute, but. who were 
chosen only for one year; they were instituted B. c. 509. 
Tho authority of the two (* were equal; yet the Vale- 
rian law gave the right of priority to the elder, and the 
Julian law to him who had the greater number of chil- 
dren; and this one was generally called Co mayer or prior. 
In the first ases of the repub lie, they were elected from 
patrician families; but in the year of Rome oss, the 
people obtained the privilege of “elec ting one of the C. 
from their own body, and sometimes both were plebe- 
ians. After tho establishment of the empire in Y1, the 
ollice of €. became merely honorary ; the lust holler of 
the dignity at Rome was Decimus Theodorus l'nultuns, 
A. D. 550; atConstantinople, Flavius Basilius Juus Hl. 


Consulate, (04591) [Fr. consulat] (Zl) See Cone 


SUL. - Fr. Hist.) A trio of 3 persons, to whom, after 
the dissolution of the Directory in 1799, the provisional 
govt. was dutrusted. Napoleon, Canibacéres, and Le- 
bran, were elected as Ist, 2d, and 3d. consul, respec- 
tively, with different degrees of unthority, 1802; but the 
intluence of the first becoming gradually augmented, 
the transition to imperial dignity became easy to him. 
On Auc. 4, 1202, he was made copsul for life; and on 
May 1s, the tithe of emperor was substituted for that 
of consul. 


Consumption, (-stim’shin.) [From L. consumo, I 


waste away.) (%.) See PHTHISIS, 


Contact, (Ln [Leontius] (AA.) A term nsed 


in describing an eclipse of the sun or moon, ora transit 
of an inferior planct— to indicate the moment when 
the two limbs of the sun and meon just touch, either 
interiorly or exteriorly, in a rolar eclipse; or when the 
outline of the earth’s umbra or penumbra just touches 
the moon's hmb in a lunar eclipse: or, lastly, when the 
limb of Venusor Mercury just touches the sun’s, either 
exteriorly or interiorly, When a transit of either planet 
win praccess, 


Contagion, (-ayun.) [From L. contagio — contingo, I 


touch.) (Med) That subtle matter which proceeds 
from a diseased person and communicates the malady 
to another: as in cases of small-pox, malignant fevers 
&c., which are often communicated without conta: t. 
Two kinds of contagious discases exist, viz.: thuge 
which are communicable by direct contact, such as 
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syphilis, itch, &c.; and those which are produced either 
by direct contact or otherwise, as small-pox, &c. 
Contarini, (kou-tih-re’ne,) a noble Venetian. race, 


which gave to the state no fewer than 7 doses, besides | 
m 9 


cardinals, ambassadors, &c. The more celebrated mem- 
bers of the C. were: ANDREA, elected doge in 1207, who 


gained a decisive victory over the Genovese in 1380. D. 
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without the lapse of time, the thing changed must be 
in two different conditions at the same instant, which 
is obviously impossible. 

Contorted, (-tor'te/.) [From L. contortus, twisted.] 
(Hut.) Indicating twisted roots, like those of bistort ; 
also, the wstivation of some petals when one side of 
(ach overlaps the adjacent side of another. 


two years afterward. — Domesico II., became doge in| Contortion, (on-tor'un.) (Same deriv.) (Med) A 


1653. During his dogate, the Venetians surrendered 
andia after a long siege in which the Turks lost 
100,009 men.— Gasraro, Cardinal, n. 1483. was a distin- 
guished diplomatiet, papal legate to the Dict of Ratis- 
pou: aud a writer of various Philosophical treatises. D. 
1942. 

Dontempt, (- mf.) [L. contemptus] (Law.) Disobe- 
dience to the rules, orders. or process of a court of com 
petent authority. Coin court is punishable by fine or 
imprisonment; for €. out of court an uttachment may 
be granted in some of the States, but in others, as in 
Pennsylvania, no one is guilty of a (t for any publica- 
tion made or act done out of court, which is in violation 
of the mandates, orders, or rules of the court.— A breach 
of privilege of either of the Houses of Congress, or State 
legislatures, is punishable by that House, by censure 
or commitment, in the same manner as courts of jus- 
tice punish for C. 

Context, (An' theft.) [From L. contertus, to weave to- 
gether.] The part of à discourse which precedes or 
follows the sentence quoted: — the sense of a dubious 
passage is often illustrated or conveyed by the C 

Conti, (ne.) the titles«lesi:nate of a younger branch 
of the royal French house of Bourbon, descending from 
Armand de Bourbon, younger brother of the great 
Prince de Conde; B. 1629; p. 1060. — Francars Lovis pe 
BouRBuNn, PRINCE DE C, son of the preceding. p. 1661, 
waa an unsuccessful candidate for the throne of Poland, 
and behaved with notable gallantry in the battles of 
Neerwinden and Steinkirk, 160%, He was one of the 
most brilliant and popular men of his time. D. 1709, — 
Louise MARGUERITE DE Loraine, PRINCESS DE €, D. 
1577, was famous for her wit and abilities. Daughter 
of Henry, Duke of Guise, sho married a Prince de €, 
and after his death, in 1014, the Mirshal de Dassom- 
pierre, q. v. D. 1631. 

Continent, (Jo«(e-n^nt.) [From L. contineo, I hold 
together.] (Gef. A great extent of land, not dis- 
joined or interrupted by area; or a connected tract of 
laud of great extent; as, the American € —Specili- 
cally, the main land of Europe, as distinct from the 
British Isles. 

Continental, (-/In-^/n'tal.) [Same deriv.] (Amer. Hist.) 
A soldier of the American army of Independence, — 6 
Cox GK ESS, that which assembled during the revolution- 
ary war, being composed of delegates trom the Conies- 
erated American Colonies. — C. Powrrs. (Europ, Hist) 
Those powers whose territories are situated on the con- 
tinent of Europe; as distinguished from the Jnsular 
J'orer, i. e, Great Britain, — C. System, a term given to 
a scheme of policy devised by Napoleon I. to exclude 
Grrat Britain from all intercoars» with the European 
continent, to prevent the iinportation of British manu- 
factures aud products, aud thos compel the English 
govt. to make peace upon the terms prescribed by him. 
This began by the Decree of Berlin, 1506, and was met, 

in the following year, by the courter policy of the 

English Orders in Council, which latter inaugurated a 

systern of reprisals, 

Contingent, (ent.) [From L. contungo, to touch 
with.] (4.) The proper share of troops to be sent 
into the field by a state in membership with a confede- 
ration of states, as in Germany; or by each territorial 
constituent in the annual recruitment of the military 
force, as in France. 


Continuntive, («4in'wa-tiv.) [From L. continue.] 
(Gram.) A word or part of speech which forms the 
connecting link of a sentence. 
Continuity, (Law of.) (hon-tle-nit’e-te.) (Phy) The 
principle that nothing passes from cue state to another 
without passing through all intermediate states. From 
this law, for instance, if it be known that at two in- 
stants of time a body had a temperature of 20°, und ut 
another a temperature of 40°, then there must have 
been an instant between these at which the tempera- 
ture was S309. If a bodx. at two different times, had ve- 
locitíca of 12 ft. and 20 ft. per second, respectively, we 
‘may conclude, from the law of continuity, that between 
these tim. it liil all velocities between 12 ft. and 20 ft. 
The principle is of considerable use in investigations on 
motion and physical change; it was distinctly laid 
down by Galileo, who ascribed it to Plato; but Leibnitz 
was the first to apply it extensively to test physical 
theories. IIe established its truth by the method of 


twisting or wrestling of a limb or member of the body 
out of its natural situation; partial dislocation. 

Contortupliente, (-('ple-/àdt.) [From L. contortus, 
and plicure, to wrap.) (Bot.) Twisted and folded, as a 
leaf. 

Contour, (kon-loor’.) [From It. contorno.) (Fine Arts.) 
In Painting. Sculpture, &., the outline, or that line 
which defines or bounds a figure. C cannot be properly 
drawn without a thorough knowledge of unatomy. 


| Contourne, (kon-toor'na.) Fr., turned away.] (Fer.) 


On an escutcheon, a beast standing or runuiug with 
his face to the sinister side. 

Contra, (Aontrah.) (I... against.) (Book-keeping.) A 
term which serves to head the creditor puge of a cash- 
book; — usually abbreviated Cr. and opposed to Cash or 
Dr., as heading the opposite page. 

Contraband .(/.62'trah-bind.) [From It.contre, against, 
and banda, an edict.] (C hn.) Designating such goods cr 
produce as are prohibited to be imported or exported, 
either by the laws of a particular state, by special 
treaties, or by the law of nations. C of war applies to 
such articles as can in any way aid in carrying on a 
contest between belligerent powers; these are, in gen- 
eral, arms and ammunition. All articles of & are liable 
to be seized, 

Contrabandist, (-bdn-dist.) (Sp. contrabandieta.] A 
smurzzler; one who defrauds the revenue by illicit im- 
portation of dutiable articles, 

Contra-basso, (Lon'trah-bás'so) (It, double bas. 
(.) The largest kind of violin; — otherwise calle 
the double bass, 

Contra Costa, (kon'trahi-kóstah,) in California, a N. W. 
central co., b. on the Pacific; area, abt. 800 &q. m.; C. 
Martinez, 

Contract, (Aon'trákt.) [L. contractus — contraho, T draw 
together.] (Law.) A covenant or agreement between 2 
or more persons, with a lawful consideration or caure 
which binds the parties to a performance. Euch purty 
toa (. must be of sound mind at the time it was made, 
und, unless for necessaries, of age; and, if a woman, 
generally speaking, she must be unmarried, The con- 
silerations are either future marriage, since per- 
formed; or money, or something capable of being esti- 
mated in money; or some act or omission of an act, un- 
doubtedly advantageous to the party in whose favor it 
was done or omitted; the act contracted for must not 
be unlawful. The agreement must be obtained neither 
by fraud nor compulsion; and it is sometimes vitiated 
by fraudulent acts committed subsequently to it. When 
it relates to an interest in land of 3 years! duration or 
more, or to goods of $20 or upwards, there must be 
earnest, or delivery, or a memorandum in writing, 
signed by the parties or their agents, When it is an 
agreement as surety, or upon marriage, as a considera- 
tion, it must bein writing. the want of the latter being, 
however, supplied in equity by partial performance. 

Contractile Foree, or Contractility, (Jon 
tre.) [Same deriv.] (Phys) That property or power 
jnherent in certain elastic bodies, on account of which, 
after having been extended, they reduce themselves 
again to their former dimensions, if permitted to do 
80. It has been calculated from Joule’s data that 
the force exerted by heat in expanding a pound of iron 
between 0? und 100° during which it increases about 
230 of its bulk, is equal to 16,000 foot pounds; that is, 
it could raise a weight of 7 tona through a height of ono 
foot. An application of this contractile force is seen 
in the mode of securing the tires on wheels, The tire 
being made red-hot, and thus considerably expanded, 
is placed on the circumference of the wheel and then 
cooled. The tire, when cold, embraces the wheel with 
such force as not only to secure itself on the rim, but 
also to press home the joints of the spokes into the 
felloes and nave. 

Contraction, (fr Yun.) [Same deriv.) Ina general 
sense, the diminishing the extent or dimensions of a 
body or quantity. — (Surg) The shrinking up of the 
muscles or arteries, particularly the flexor muscles, 
which form knotty colligations beneath the skin, and 
much restrict the extent of natural motions. ee) 
The reducing two syllables into one by the omission o 
a letter or avilable; thus, two or more simple vowels 
occurring together are commonly contracted into a 
dphthoug. 


reductio ad absurdum. If a change were to happen | Contra-fissure, (J.) Fr. contre-coup.] (Med.) 
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A counter fracture, or one in an opposite part to the 
side which received the blow. 


Con’tra-indicant, Con'tra-indica'tion, (in“ 


de-kdnt.) [From L. contra, and indicatio, a pointing out.] 
(Med.) An indication from some peculiar symptom or 
fact, that forbids the method of cure which the general 
tenor of the case requires. 

Contralto, (in-traul'to.) [It.] (Mus.) That class of the 
female voice whose range of tones lies between those 
of the tenor and treble; — correlative to soprano. 

Contrapuntist, (-pin'tist.) It. conira) ( Mus.) 
One who teaches, or is skilled in the practice of, Coux- 
TERPOINT, q. v. 

Contraries, (kón'lrai-reez.) [From L. contrarius.] (Log.) 
Propositions which confute each other, but of which 
the falsity of the one does not establish the truth of the 
other. 

Contrast, (kón'trast.) [Fr. contraste.) ( Paint.) The 
due placing of the different parts and details of a figure, 
that they may be suitably opposed to each other in 
order to give the greatest and most harinonious effect 
to the whole. 

Contravallation, (-vdl-la’shun.) [From L. contra, 
and vallum, a rampart.) (Fortif.) A line of C. isa trench 
guarded with a parapet, thrown round a place by the 
besiegers, to defend themselves against the sallies of 
the garrison. 

Contrayerva Root. (Bot.) See DonsTENIA. 

Contre, (kón'tr.) [Fr., against.) (Her.) An epithet 
given to several bearings, on account of their cutting 
the shield contrary and opposite ways; thus we say 
contre-bend, contre-chevron, contre-pale, &c. 

Contreras, (kón-trá'rds,) a group of small islands in 
the Pacific Ocean, off the S.W. coast of Guatemala; 
Lat. 5° 50’ N., Lon. 82° W. 

Contribution, (-(re-bü'shun.) [From L. contribuo, I 
contribute.] (Mil) A levy of money, provisions, or 
other necessaries demanded from a country which is in 
the power of an enemy, usually for the support of the 
army of occupation. — ( Law.) A payment 
made by each one who holds a share in a concern which 
results in general loss, in order to indemuify another 
of their number who has advanced money for the com- 
mon good; as in cases of General Average. 

Contrition, (-trish’un.) [Epo L. contritio. ] A 
This term, as defined by the Roman Catholic Church, 
means deep sorrow for sin, arising from the thought of 
having offended an intinitely holy and benevolent God, 
and accompanied with a detestation of sin, and of one's 
self. on account of having committed it. 

Contumacy, (kós'tu-ma-se.) [L. contumacia, stub- 
bornness.] (Zaw.) A refusal to appear in court when 
legally summoned, or other disobedience to its rules 
and orders:—the person so offending is termed a 
contumaz. 

Contusion, (kon-tá'zhun,) or BRUISE. [L. contusio.] 
(Surg.) An injury or lesion — arising from the impulse 
of a body with a blunt surface — which presents no loss 
of substance, and no apparent wound. If the skin be 
divided, the injury takes the name of contused wound. 
When the C. is slight, the blood stagnates in the capil- 
laries of the skin, or is effused into the subcutaneous 
areolar tissue. Time and cold applications remove it. 
When the texture has been lacerated, there is effusion 
of blood, with more or less torpor in the part affected, 
Cooling applications, general or topic bleeding, emol- 
lients, poultices, &c., are here necessary, according to 
circumstances. In the severest kinds of , all the soft 
and solid parts, except the skin, are bruised, and at 
times reduced to a kind of pap. When the disorgani- 
zation is to that extent, there is no hope except in am- 
putation. : 

Conus, (kd’niis.) (Z001.) See Contva. 

Convallaria, (-val-la're-ah.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, 
O. Liliacex, containing only the Lily of the Valley, C. 
majalis, the Muguet of the French, the Mayblume of 
the Germans, and the emblem of purity, modesty, and 
humility. It has a slender, irregular stalk, bearing 
from 8 to 12 small bell-shaped milk-white flowers sym- 
metrically elegant in form, and of a delicate perfume. 
This stalk rises from the base of a pair of broadly- 
lanceolate leaves, clasped together at the base by 
sheathing scales, and scarcely unfolded by the time the 
flowers are in perfection. It is an inhabitant of the 
woods in many parts of our Southern States. 

Convection, (-v%’shun.) [From L. con, with, and 
veho, to carry.] (Phy. When a liquid is heated from 
above, the temperature of the mass rises with extreme 
slowness, because liquids possess but little conducting 
power for heat; thus water may be boiled on ice, 
although separated from it by a very thin stratum of 
water. But if the liquid be heated from below, we no- 
tice at once that currents of liquid ascend from the 
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bottom to the top of the vessel, and the liquid acquires 
a uniform temperature. This transport of heat by 
masses of matter is known as C. The layers of a liquid 
or gas which are nearest to the source of heat are ex- 
panded, and thus become specifically lighter than sur- 
rounding portions, consequently they rise; while colder, 
and consequently heavier, portions descend, are heated 
in their turn, and then ascend to make way for other 
colder portions. Thus, however badly a liquid or gas 
conduct heat, it can rapidly acquire a uniform tempera- 
ture by the C. of heat; and C. takes place in gases far 
more readily than in fluids, because for equal incre- 
ments of heat they expand to a greater extent than 
liquids. 

Gonmru, (ko-nü'rüs.) (Zoil.) A gen. of birds, fam. 
Psittacide, characterized by feathered cheeks, and a long, 
conical, pointed tail. C. Carolinensis (Fig. 206), the only 
parrot found native in the U. States, is resident from 


Fig. 206. — CAROLINA PARROT. 


the Gulf of Mexico to the neighborhood of Lake Michi. 
gan, and on the east of the Allechanies to Maryland. 
Their favorite food is the seeds of the cockle-bur, which 
grows in great abundance along the shores of the Mis- 
sissippi and the Ohio; where they are seen in large 
flocks, screaming round the salt-licks. They are very 
sociable in their dispositions, extremely fond of each 
other, and showing the greatest grief for the loss of 
their companions. The plumage is very beautiful, the 
general color being a bright yellowish silky green, with 
light blue reflections, and the bill white. It is 13 inches 
long, and the wing about 8 inches. 

Convent, (Content.) (Eccl.) See MONASTERY. 

Conventicle, (en.) [L. conventiculum, a small 
assembly.) (Eccl. Hist.) A name of reproach given to 
the religious assemblies originated by WickHffe, in the 
reigns of Edward IIT. and Richard II. of England, and 
now commonly applied, as a by-word, to a meeting of 
dissenters from the Anglican Church. 

Convention, (-vén’shun.) [From L. conventio, a meet- 
ing.] An extraordinary assembly convened for the 
carrying out of some important business — civil, polit- 
ical, or religious. — (Mil) An agreement entered into 
between two bodies of troops opposed to each other ; or 
an agreement come to previous to a definitive treaty; 
as, for instance, the Convention of Cintra. — (Amer. Pol.) 
In the U. States, a voluntary assembling of delegates, 
representing certain political parties, for the transac- 
tion of important business, generally the nomination 
of candidates for office. — (Fr. Hist.) See ASSEMBLY. 

Converging Series, (-cirjing.) [From L. con, aud 
vergo, I incline.) (Math.) That series in which the mag- 
nitude of the several terms gradually diminishes.—Con- 
VERGING LINES. (Geom.) Lines which continually ap- 
proximate.— CowvERGING Rays. (Opt) Those rays 
which, proceeding from several points, meet together 
in one point, which is called the focus, or focal point. 

Converse, (kon'vürs.) From L. conversus, turned 
round.] (Log.) A proposition in which the terms have 
been transposed. Thus, “Some boasters are cowards,” 
and “Some cowards are boasters,” are C. propositions. 

Conversion, (-vir'shun.) [From L. conversio, a 
change.] (Log.) The transposition of the terms of a pro- 
position; as,“ He is poor but honest; he is honest but 
poor." — C. of a proposition, is a changing of the subject 
into the place of the predicate, and still retaining the 
quality of the proposition. — C. of Equations. (Math.) 
In Algebra, the reducing of a fractional equation into 
an integral one. —(M4.) A change of line or front. 
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ef 's goods to deliver them up to the rightful 
owner, and by which he is said to have converted them 
to his own use: — the goods, or their value, may be re- 
covered by an action of trover. — ( Eccl.) The abandon- 
ing one form of religious belief to adopt that of another 
sect or faith; — in contradistinction to Apostasy. 
Convex, (kón'véks.) (L. convezus.] Rising or swelling 
in the exterior surface ; — opposed to Concave. See LENS 
Cor 3 d [ veho, I ] 
nveyanee, (Lon-vá'ins.) [From L. conveho, I carry. 
(Law.) A deed or instrument by which landa, &c., are 
or made over to another. When the estate so 
conveyed is other than freehold, the deed of transfer is 
commonly called an assignment, — CoNVEY'ANCER, one 
who professes to draw deeds, mortgages, and convey- 
ances of estates; — such branch of the legal profession 
is known as conveyancing. — The term Alienation is al- 
most synonymous with the term C. but is particularly 
applied to absolute conveyances of real property. 
Convict, (kón'vikt.) (From Fr. convaincre, to find 
uilty.) (Law.) A person found guilty of a crime pre- 
erred against him, either by the verdict of a jury or 


against him, before a legal tribunal. 
shün.) [From L. convoco, I call 


and divines of the Church of England, convened to 
discuss matters having reference to ecclesiastical in- 


teresta, 

Con volute, (n -t.) [From L. convolvo, I roll to- 
gether.] (Bot) Said of a part which is wholly rolled 
up in another, as in the petals of the Wallflower. 

Convolutions, (-vo-li’shiinz.) [Same deriv.] (Anat.) 
The turns and spirals of the intestinal canal; also, the 
serpentine folda of the outer layer of the brain. 

Con vol vulacee, (kón-vól-vu-lá'se-e.) ( Bot.) The Bind- 
we an O. of plants, all. Solanales, consisting of herbs 
and shrubs, usually twining, having alternate leaves 
and regular flowers. The typical gen. Convolvulus con- 
sists of twining or trailing annual and perennial plants, 
mostly with showy flowers, expanding during the early 
aly of the day, and distinguished by its naked bract- 
ess calyx and funnel-shaped corolla. C. purpureus is 
the well-known Morning-glory, and C. scammonia fur- 
nishes the scammony of the druggists. 

Convoy, (kón'voi.) [Fr. convoi.) (Nav.) One or more 
ships of war which accompany a fleet of merchantmen 
in time of hostilities to protect them from attacks of 
the enemy’s cruisers; also, the fleet so guarded. — ( Mil.) 
Any body of troops which escort a train of provisions 
or ammunition, &c., for protection. 

Convulsion, (-viil'shiin.) [From L. convulsio—con- 
vello, I rend.) ( ed. A writhing and agitation of the 
limbs, and involuntary action of the muscles generally. 
Sometimes the whole body is attacked, in which case 
the mind is affected. The fits are frequently preceded 
by vertigo, double or disturbed vision, and coldness; 
aud are followed by extreme languor. Their cause is 
not fully understood, but they are supposed to be due 
to some change in tlie brain, spinal marrow, or nerves, 

Conway, or ABERCONWAY, (kõn'we,) a walled seaport 
of England, co. Caernarvon, N. Wales, at the outlet of 
the estuary of the Conway river, celebrated for ita 
superb Norman castle erected by Edward I. "op. 2,500. 

Conway, (kón'wa,) in Arkansas, a central co., b. S.W. 
by the Arkansas river; area, about 1,200 sq. m.; C. 


Springfield. 

or (ne.) — See Hyrax. 

Cook, James, ( „an English circumnavigator, B. 

1728. He served in the merchant and naval service, 

and attained a lieutenancy in the latter. In 1768, start- 
ing on a voyage of discovery, he explored the coast of 
Australia, and arrived home, 1771. In 1772, he doubled 
Cape Horn and visited Tasmania. In 1776, he discov- 
ered the Sandwich and other islands of the Pacific, and 
explored the N.W. coast of America as far as Alaska. 
Murdered by the savages at Hawaii, 1779. 

Cook, (kook,) in Illinois, a N. E. co., b. on Indiana; area, 
027 sq. m.; C. Chicago; a 
co., b. on Indian Ter. ; C. 

Gainesville. 

Ceokery. See GAsTRONOMY. . 

Cook In'let, in Alaska; length, N. to S., 130 miles; 
UTEM 70 m. Bet. Lat. 58° and 60° N., Lon. 151? an 
€ook Islands, a group in the Pacific Ocean, between 

Tahiti on the E., and the Tonga Archipelago on the W. 


3 abt. 50,000. 
Cook’s Strait, discovered by Capt. Cook in 1770, 
separates the 2 large islands which form New Zealand. 


—In 
area, about 950 sq. m.; 


c 


e-(Law.) The refusal of a person who is in possession | Cool Arbor, 
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S deni a locality in Virginia, near the 

ver and Tolopatomoy creek. This place 
was the scene of a desperate battle, June 3, 1864, be- 
tween the Union army under Gens. Grant and Meade, 
and that of the Confederates commanded by Gens. Lee 
and Longstreet. In the space of 20 minutes the Na- 
tionals were beaten at all points with a loss of 3 briga- 
dier-generals killed, and upwards of 13,000 men hore 
de-combat and prisoners. The Confederates sustained & 
loss of abt. 1,000 men. 

| Coolie, (koo'le.) DONA. kûli] Originally, the name of 

| one of the hill tri 
of Hindostan who en- 
gaged themselves out 
to field-labor,whence, 
of late years, the term 
has bceu extended by 
Europeans in the 
East to the native 
porters, or laborers 
employed on ship- 
board, and in loading 
and discharging ships 
in Indian and Chinese 
ports (Fig. 207). Since 
the emancipation of 
the slaves in the Brit. 
W. India colonies, the 
importation of C. to 
fill up the deficiency 
of help caused by the 
paucity of working 
negroes in those 
islands, has been in 
some cases success- 
ſully carried out; on 
the whole, however, 
it has been found by = 
experience that the 
mortality incidental f 
to the change of cli- 
mate and class of 
abor is so great as 
scarcely to compen- 
sate for the expense 
attendant upon their 
introduction into 
such new and distant fields of labor. In the E. Indies 
and China, they are looked upon as the most valuable, 
trustworthy, and hard-working of servants. 

ROS to) ANTHONY ASHLEY. See SHAFTESBURY 

ARL OF). 

Cooper, James FENIMORE, an illustrious American nov- 
elist, B. in Burlington, N. Y.,1789. After 6 years’ experi- 
ence of naval life, C. retired from the sea in 1810, and took 
up his residence at Cooperstown, Otsego co. In 1821 
8 his first work, Precaution. In quick succes- 
sion followed The Spy, a tale which at once secured for 
him a place in the first rank of novelists; his almost 
unequalled sea-stories, The Red Rover, Pilot, and Water- 
witch ; his famous “ Leather Stocking Series“ of Indian 
life und adventure, the Pioneers, Last of the Mohicans, 
Pathfinder, Deerslayer, Pruirie, &c. C, after passing 
some years in Europe, p. in 1851. C.'s works have been 
translated into every European language, and have ex- 
hausted numberless editions. 

Cooper, RIR AsTLrY, BART., the most eminent English 
Mid ara of his time, B. 1768, reached a preéminent 
rank in his profession, was President of the Royal 
Society, and member of the French Institute. His 
work on Anatomy and Diseases of the Breast, is a leading 
authority. D. 1841. 

Cooper, in Missouri, a central co., b. N. by the Missouri 
river; area, abt. 558 sq. m.; C. Booneville. 

n (xo pr- j.) the mechanical art by which 
casks, tubs, barrels, and all kinds of wooden vessels 
bound together with hoops are made. 

Co-operative Societies, (ko-dp’ir-a-tiv,) are cer 
tain joint-stock associations formed among the workin 
classes for the AE on of business of a commerci 
character. Originally, in England and France, such 
societies consisted of a body of members — generally 
numbering several hundreds of the artisan and labor 
ing element of the population — who, by constituting 
themselves a trading corporation, enabled their families 
to buy articles of daily need at the lowest market-price 
and of the very best obtainable quality. To effect this 
result, large stores or magazines are established, at 
which provisions, clothing, fuel, furniture, &c., are sold 
for ready money, and the net profits of the concern 
after liquidation of all expenses divided pro rata among 
the members. In this regard, the system of C. S. means 
the abolition of dealing on credit, and, by means of 


Chickahominy 
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small goods’ stores, the purchase of genuine, mnadulter- 
ated articles, and a participation in the profits of trad- 
ing. Within the last few years, tlie co-operative systern 
has become extended in some European and American 
countries to the formation of societies among working- 
men, having for their object such un investment of 
their moneyed resources ina common fund as shall in 
the aggregate constitute a capital whereon to carry on 
busiuesa for themselves — thus they are, in fact, noth- 
ing more nor less than joint-steck companies, repre- 
senting labor instead of cupital in the abstract. 

Co-ordinates, (-or'dn-dts.) [From L. con, and ordi- 
nalus, to set in order with.] (/, In Geometry, un 
orderly and svstematic arrangement of lines, angles. 
Kc. lu the Curvilinear. Theory, au absciss together 
with its associating ordinate. 

Coos, (C/ -,) in New Hampshire, a N. co., b. Ne by the 
Connecticut river; «area, abt. 1,050 sq. m.; ©. Lancas- 
ter. —In Oregon, à W. iw. ch.. on 
the Pacific seaboard ; arez, abt. 1,000 q. m.; C. Empire 
City 

Conia; (korsãh.) in Alt. an E. central co., bounded 
R.W. by the Alabama river; area, abt. 500 sq. m.; C. 
Rockford. 

Coot, (koot.) (Zi.) See Rati. 

Copai’ba, or Copaiva, (Balsam of.) Bee Co- 
PAIPERA, 

Copaifern. (ko-pa'fe-rdh.) (Jiot.) A gen. of A UEM 
trees, O. Pubaceir, natives of tropicul America. ce 
cinalis and several other species yield by aa the 
valuable copaiba or copaiva bal-atn, à yellowish trans- 
parent syrupy liquid, of a peculiar but not unpleasant 
odor; taste, pungent, bitter; sp. gr. 09. Its proper- 
ties are stimulant and diuretic. Cl pubiflora produces 
the timber known aa the Purple-heart, or Purple-weod 
of Guiana, and iargely used in the fabrication of arms, 

Copal, kapil’) (Chem) A resinous substance which 
is the concrete juice of several trees belonging to the 
gen. /Iymen:ra and Trachylobiam, It greatly resembles 
amber in appearance, It is hard, transparent, and 
odoriferous, and makes an execllent varnish, 

Copalche-bark, e. (Chon.) Seo CROTON. 

Copan, % n'.) a ruined city of Guatemala, Central 
America, abt. 26 m. E. of Chiquimula, presenting iuter- 
esting antiquities, among which are the remains of a 
temple nearly 650 ft, in length. 

Cope, op) (Ft.) [A. S. cappe.) A vestment worn 
by the Roman Catholic priests when officiating at 
mass and other ceremonies, In form it is arsemicirele, 
without sleeves and with a hood. It is richly orna- 
mented with embroidery and jewels. 

Copeck, or Hopeck, (A7p k) [Russ]. In Russia, 
a piece of copper money, of Which 100 are equal in value 
to a ailver rouble. 

Copelands, TE.) (The.) a groupofisundsIving 
off the month of Belfast Lough in the Irish den; Lat. 
54? 4^ 11" N., Lon. 9? oe W. 

Copenhagen, ko-pn lyn.) (Dan, Rien ehen, “ mer- 
chants! haven? A fortified city amid seaport of N. Bun- 
rop, C. of Denmark, situate partly on the E. site of the 
Island of Zealand in the Sound, and partly ou the al- 
joining island of Amak; Lat. 25? 41! N., Lon. 122 SY E. 
Its harbor is excellent, with dry-locks and every facility 
for naval purposes, and js the station of the Danish tect. 
The palace: of the nobility ure, in general, splendid 
edifices ornamented in the Italian stvle of srchijitecture, 
C. is the nucleus of à large and importent foreizn Com- 
merca, aud hias, besides, many eotistderable lioe manu- 
factures, €, founded in Ties, has been frequently rnv- 
azel by terrible fires; it suffered also from bombard- 
ment by the British fleet in 1807. 7%. (1878) 227,520, 

oper nican System, (-Ai».) (tron) That sys- 
tem of the universe which was anciently taught by 
Aristarchus of Samos, in the 3d cent. B. C., and after- 
wards revived by Copernicus (%. v. According to it, 
the sun is supposed to b: placed in the centre; and ull 
the other bodies to revolve reund it. in a particular 
order; which theory is now universally adopted under 
the name of the Soran SYSTEM, g. v. 

Copernicla, (ho-pir-uish' yak.) (Hot) A gen of palms 
inhibiting tropical American. The young leaves of the 
Carnaüba, or Wax-palm ef Brazil, are coated with a 
wax harder than boes'-wax, Which has been used for 
making candles, 

Copernicus, Nicoravs, (ho-pir’ne-kiis,) founder of the 
astronomical system of the moderns, B. 14738. was a doc- 
tor of medicine at Cracow, and afterwards became a 
professor of mathematics at Rome. He early Iuboresd to 
Improve the science of astronomy, and was successful 
in establishing a system at once more simple and more 
barmonious than was that of the ancients. His great 
work, in which he demonstrates the revolution of the 
earth and other planets around the sun, was written in 
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Latin, and is termed On the Rer! sons 6, the Celeshial 
Orbs. D. 1513. 

Copta, (Ao'pe-ah.) ( Myth.) Tic P man goddess of plenty, 
portrayed as holding in her Laud a horn filled with 
grapes, &c. 

Copiah, (pen,) in Mississippi, a £ 
900 sq. m. C. Gallatin. 

Copiapo. (kop-e-ih-po') a town and seaport of Chili, 
178 m. N. N. E. of Coquimbo. It exports immense quan- 
tities of copper-ore, and has sutte red heavily frorn the 

cflecta of earthquakes; Lat. 27° lu’ S., Lon. 719 5 19 
W. Pop. 13,381, 

Coping, or Coping-stone, (kop'ing) [From A.8. 
cp, the head.] (Archd In masonry, the covering on 
the top of a wall, usually built of stone, and projecting 
8&0 as to carry off the water. 

Copley, Jons SINGLETON, (^ óp'le,) an American painter, 
ndn Boston, 1767. He settled in. Englund, where his 
best works are to be found, especially his Deuth of Lord 
Chatham, now in the National Gallery, London. €, who 
was father of Lord-Chancellor Lyndhurst, 5. in 1815. 

Copper, (%, % r.) From L. euprin, corrupted from 
Cyprum, the isle of Cyprus, whence the metal was origi- 
pally brought.) (C.] An elctrentary metallic sub- 
stance known to the ancients, It is of a pale-red color, 
and is very hard, elastic, and tough. It crystallizes in 
the regular system, forming cubes, octahedrons, and 
dodecahedrons, It expands on solidifying and, next to 
silver, is the best conductor of electricity, being, in the 
pure state, 908, while silver is 100. C occurs native 
in several parts of the U. Stn ites, the principal deposits 
being on the coast of Lake Superior, ene mass heaving 
been found there weighing 50% tons. The principalores 
of ©, besides the native metal, are the sulphides of Ca 
either ulone or m combination with other metals, Euch 
as t ghince (Cues); Judino C (C033); C. p yrites (Cu Fern; 
Pieria, contaming variable «dinixtures of sulphides of 
(iron, zine, silver, mercury, antimony, and arsenic ; 
Ruergite, containing sulphides of © and arsenic ; oxidized 
C. ores, sue as red © cCu.O) and black oxide ot €; and 
(Lie, such as inalachite (which is carbonate of C), Fil- 
cate of C, dioptase, chloride of €, atacamnite, phosphate 
of (^, and arseniate of €, The metal is extracted com- 
mercially trom all these ores ; it is also found in minute 
quantities in most soils in &ca-weed, and in many vege- 
tanle products, and in the animal body. C. smelting is 
not a complicated operation when ores are used which 
do not contain sulphur, reduction readily taking place 
ata high temperature in the presence of charceal, and 
a suitable silicious flux. When, however, sulphur is 
present, a more complicated operation has to be adopt- 
ed, theobject being to remove the iron and other metals 
in the form of silicate in the slag, and concentrate tho 
(into n fusible sulphide, At. weight, 655; sp. er. be- 
tween SOL and S093 sp. heat, 0098515, between 3e and 
2127; melting-point between that of gold and silver, 
being somewhere abt. Zoo! ; eymbeol, Cu (from its Latin 
Dame). C forms two oxides, Which, as all the compounds 
of C, are intensely poisonous, The Hack oxide teipric 
eriden Cuas the bla K layer which is formed upon the 
Eurfaceof the metal when heated in air, It is dissolved 
by acids, forming the salts of €, whence the use of oil 
of vitrial and nitric acid for cleansing the tarnished 
surface of CL Silicie acid dissolves it af a high tem- 
perature, forming silicate ef €, which ia taken adyan- 
tage of in producing a fine green color in glass. The 
red oxide “cuprous oxide), Cue, is formed when a mixture 
of 5 parts of the black oxide with 4 parts of C. filings 
is heated in à closed crucible. It is dissolved by ammo- 
nin, forming a solution which is perfectly colorless 
until it is allowed to come into contact with air. when 
jt assumes a fino blue color, becoming converted into 
an aniuoniaeal &olution of the oxide, Added to glass, 
it imparts to it a fine red color. Cuprieactd is bel'eved 
to be formed when metallic C is fused with nitre and 
caustic potash. Next to gold, silver, and platina, €. is 
the most ductile and malleable of the metals; it is more 
elastic than any metal except steel, and is the most ko- 
Nereus of all the metals. Climeheets is much used for 
covering the bottoms of ships, for boilers and other 
utensils; mixed with tin, it forms bell-metal and bronze; 
with zinc, it forms brass, pinclibeck, Ke. For the salts 
of ©, see the headings of the respective acids, 

€ opperns, (hop’preda) or GREEN VITRIOL. [From Ger, 
Ku pferawrasaer, copper-Water.]. (Min) Sulphate of iron, 
a salt of a pecufiar astringent taste, and of various 
colors though mest usually green. If sulphuric acid 
be diluted with water, aud poured. upon iron, much 
effervescence will be perceptible: the metal will be dis- 
golved, and the solution, when evaporated, will yield 
sulphate of iron, or common €, It is made on a large 
scale by exposing fron pyrites, which is a bisulphuret 
of iron, to the action of the atmosphere, from which it 


S.W. co.; area, abt. 
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Copper Green. (Pu. 


Coproli kdp’ro-lits.) 


Dopin; köpta.) 


Copula, (kóp 


coun- 
ki the 
evidence. — ( Fine Arts.) An imitation of an original 


COP 


alsorbs and thereby ces the sulphate 

which is ved out is the basis of 
dyes; it gives, with logwood, a fine black. 

A class of green pigments 

ae ries — - US for house-painting. It 

clu nna, eele’s, Hungary, Saxon,Prussian, 

Fre Brunswick, lake, and other greens; green bice, 


verditer, verdigris, malachite, &c. 
Copperiead, 


rn) (Zodt.) The Ancistrodon 
a venomous e of the family Crotalide, 
found in the Southern States in dark, 8 placea, or 
in of high grass. It is about 24 inches long, 
and its color is light-chestnut, with darker transverse 
lines, — (Amer. Hist.) A slang appellation given, during 
the Civil War, to those citizens of the N. States of the 
Union who expressed sympathy with the Confederates, 


Cop’permine River, a large stream of British N. 


America, emptying, after a course of about 250 into 
an arm of the Arctic Ocean, N.E. of Great Bear 


Copper-plate, (-plàt.) (Fine Aris.) A plate of copper, 


on which figures are engraved; also the impression 
taken from such piate. ere pe rinting is 
formed by means of what is called a ing press. The 
engra part is covered with ink, made of ofl and 
Frankfort black, then cleanly wiped on the smooth 
and laid on wet soft paper; and, on being passed 
tween 2 cylinders with great force, the impression of 
the engraved part is perfectly transferred to the paper. 


Pepper Pyri'tes, (Ain.) See COPPER. 


t. ( 


ppe a village of Switzerland, eant. Vaud, 
dist. Nyon, 


9 m. from Tren 9 PA 
‘rom Gr. kopros, dung, and 
lithos, stone. (Pal The fossilized dung of extinct ani- 
and — of saurians. They are found in 
several geological formations, and, owing to the large 
oe of phosphate of lime which they contain, are 
ly employed in the composition of artificial man- 

ures for land. 

tia.) (Bot) The Gold Thread, a genus of 
lants, O. containing a few N. American 
—— bitter rhizomes of which are used as a tonic, 
an 


yield a yellow dye. 
i a city of Upper a 


From 
E refuge of many of the early Christians.] ( Hist.) 
e Christian descendants of the early Egyptians. 
They reside in various parts of the East, principally, 
however, in Egypt, where they number about 150,000 
souls In physical characteristics they resemble their 
progenitors of old, take after the Mohammedans in cut- 
ward manner and costame, and are bigoted, austere, and 
cunning. In religion they profess a kind of vague 
Christianity, which assi in church govt. with 
that of the Greek sect. Their patriarch resides af Cairo, 
and they have, besides, a hierarchy of various grades. 
The was a dialect of ancient Egypt 
which was spoken until the 10th cent. of our era, when 
jt gave way to the Arabic. It is still employed by the 
Copts in their religious worship. 
) [La tie] (Log. The word or 
words that connect the terms of a proposition. It may 
be affirmative, as, “truth is our aim;” or negative, as, 
pain is sot to be desired.” — (Anal.) A band, tie, or 
ligament. 


Copulati ve, (kàp'wlah-tiv.) [Same deriv.) (Gram.) A 
conjunction which [ 
cates or su 

sitions in w 
together, by copulative conjunct 
all severally affirmed or denied one of another. 
“Science and literature enlighten the mind, and greatly 
increase our intellectual enjoyments.” 

Copy, (lip’e.) [Fr. cop. (Lom) 
any origina? writing, as t 


serves to connect two or more predi- 
ecta. — C. propositions, (Log.) Those propo: 
the subject and peeticste are so linked 
ons, that they may be 

us: 


The transcript of 
copy of a charter, patent, 
&c. A common deed cannot be proved by C. or 
where the original may he procured. But 

eed be enrolled, an attested C. may be given in 


particularly in painting; thus we say, a 


2 
eopy after Titian. In cases where an artist produces a 
cop 


of one of his own ic gar oe C. is called a 
ica or duplicate, — (Print. e manuscript or 
] of & work, given to printed ; — otherwise 
written copy. rinted copy bears the name of 


cal 
: 
Co ying-machine, (-mah-sheen’,) the name of va- 
trivances 


con procuring duplicates of writing 


without the labor of transcribing them. The essence of 
the method is this: — In writing the original, an ink is 
used tha£ is 
thickened by the addition of a little sugar. When the 


made for the purpose, or common ink 


& dampened sheet of thin unsized paper 


arr is 
ee 2 . and over this a piece of oiled paper. 


ig then subjected to pressure and the 


hp. 
Cornci 


Coracoid, (kirah-koid.) 
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damped paper is fonnd to have taken off an impressiot 
of the writing. It is of course the reverse of the origk 
nal, but the nature of the paper allows it to be read 
right on the other side, 


Co igh eit.) (Law.) The usi 
upy rignt UM ) ¢ ) exciusive ri 


( 

autaor or proprietor of a writing, w 
may be multiplied by the arts of printing in any of its 
branches. (Law of Feb. 3, 1831.) Property in theother 
classes of intellectual objects is usually secured by 
letters-patent, and the interest is called a patent-right. 


But the distinction is arbitrary and conventional. The 
term for which a €. may be obtained in the U. States is 
a period of 28 years from the time of recording the 


title; and at the expiration of that period the author, 
engraver, or designer, if living, and his widow and 
children, if he is dead, may re-enter for 24 years addi- 
tional, The formalities requisite tothe receiving of the 
original title are, according to the last amendment 
to the @ act of June 18th 1874. 1. The deposit of a 
printed copy of the title of the work, map, engraving, 
&c. in the office of the Librarian of Congress, at 
Washington, D. C. 2. The recording of that title by 
the clerk of «aid Library of Congress. 3. The deposit of 
two copies of the book. &c., with the same clerk within 
ten days of the time of publication. 4. The print 
ing of a notice that a copyright has been secured on 
the title-page, face or frontispiece, of any copy of the 
work. The author or assignee of a printed work has 
his remedy by action. By nct of Ang. 18, 1856, the sole 
right of acting, performing and representing dramatic 
compositions, which have been entered under the act 
of 1531, has been vested in the author or proprietor, his 
heirs or assigns, during the. whole period of the C. 
C. was established between U.S. and Great Brit. in 1891. 
with the proviso that the books should be made in this 
country. It has been extended to other countries. 
urmbo, or La Serena, (ko-kcem’bo,) a seaport 
of Chili, C. of prov. of same name, near the mouth of 
the E MON 270 m. N. N. W. of Santiago. Its harbor is 
V t exports immense quantitles of copper. 


Min.) An amorphous var. of 
the syenite of the Lake Su- 


(From Gr. koraz, a crow, and 
eidos, shape.] (Anat) A small, sharp process of the 
ecapula, shaped like a crow's beak, and passing from 
the shoulder-joint to the sternum in birds, reptilia, and 
monotremes. 


Le 
Pitch- blende, occurring 
perior formation. 


Coral, (Cd.) [Gr. korallion, literally, daughter of 


the sen.] (Zo/) The substance, usually branch 
secreted by many species of polyps; (see PoLypt. 
There are a great number of species of coral, varying 
reatly in shape and texture. They are usually of a 
fno red; but 1 5 are sometimes flesh-colored, yellow, 
or white. Some are stony and inflexible; others of & 
horny structure and flexible. Some of the latter have 
their branches coated with of lime; other 


Fig. 208. — RED CORAL, 


9 of coral; a, stony axle; b, reticniated vessels; 1 
: o vessels, B, ciliated larva, O, adult polyp abou 
X itself. 


are naked. Of the stony species, some are very porou 
others so compact and hard that they will ea Sco 
polish, and of this nature is the coral of commerce, 
which is wrought into ornaments of many forms. The 
Brain-stone, one of those stony corals, is rounded, and 
destitute of branches. In many corals, the zottphytee, 
which secrete the hard substance we term ou 
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in hollows or cells scattered over the whole surface. | Corbel, (kdr’bl.) [Same deri] (Arch.) A short piece of 


In others they live in cups at the ends of the branches. 
The exact mode in which the coral is produced is not 
known. To return to the coral of commerce, the 
“ fishery ” is carried on extensively in the Mediterra- 
nean. e coral is attached to the submarine rocks by 
the base of the main stem. For this kind of fishing, 
eight men, who are excellent divers, equip a felucca, or 
a small boat commonly called a coralline; carrying 
with them a large wooden cross, with strong, equal, and 
long arms, each bearing a stout bag-net. They attach 
a strong rope to the middle of the cross, and let it down 
horizontally into the sea, having loaded its centre 
with a weight sufficient to sink it. The diver follows 
the cross, pushes one arm of it after another into the 
hollows of the rocks, so as to entangle the coral In the 
nets; after which his companions in the boat pull up 
the cross and its accompaniments, 

Coral Islands, in the Pacific and Indian oceans 
there is an immense number of islands which owe their 
existence wholly or in great part to coral zoóphytes, 
which have also formed extensive reefs, that is, sub- 
marine walls of the sume calcareous material. Many 
fishes browse upon corals, and a great number of worms 
and shell-fish bore into the stony mass. Thus, in pro- 
cess of time, much fine mud is formed, which sinks to 
the bottom of the sea, and there constitutes beds, which 
would bear great resemblance to chalk if elevated into 
land. These structures have been classed a8:— 1. 
Atolls, or Lagoon islands, circular walls of coral enclos- 
ing a piece of quiet water. 2. Barrier reefs, which ex- 
tend in a linear direction near laud. A reef of this 
kind, 1,200 m. long, stands 20 or 30 m. from the N.E. 
coast of Australia, and stretches almost across Torres 
Straits. Off New Caledonia is another reef 400 m. long. 
8. Shore or Fringing reefs, which form a ribbon or fringe 
round the shore of an island. It has been ascertained 
that the animals which form these masses of coral can- 
not work below a depth of 30 fathoms, nor above the 
surface of the water. They belong to the order Madre- 
poraria, and are quite different from the coral of com- 
merce. It is generally believed that the different ap- 
pearances presented by coral islands and reefs are con- 
neeted with extensive subterranean movements of the 
earth's crust, and Mr. Darwin's theory, which has met 
with the acceptance of scientific men, is that atolls have 
their foundation on land that has slowly subsided, and 
part of which was once above the level of the sea; that 
barrier reefs prove that the land is also sinking; while 
fringing reefs testify that the land is either rising or 
stationary. In many of the Sandwich Islands, old reefs 
are to be seen at a considerable height above the sea, 
and these afford examples of fringing reefs. 

Corallidre, (ko-rál'l^-de.) (Zoil.) A fam. of polyps hav- 
ing the axis calcareous, and very hard. It includes the 
Red coral of commerce, Corallium rubrum. 

Coralliform, (Xo-ril'le-fórm,) or CORaLLOTD. (Nat. 
Hist.) Forked, crooked, and irregular, like coral. 

Corallines, (kór'il-leens.) [Same deriv.) ( Bot.) Small 
marine plants, O. Ceramiacee, which grow on the shore 
near low-water mark, chiefiy in tropical seas. They 
have many jointed branches, and their tissues are so 
charged with carbonate of lime that they were long 
thought to be of animal origin. The lime may be re- 
moved with weak acid, leaving the vegetable matter 
behind. Some of them expand into fan-shaped leafy 
lobes. 

Corallorhiza, (kór'al-lo-ri'sah.) A gen. of plants, O. 
Orchidacesm, consisting of yellowish parasitical herbs. 
Their leaves are reduced to small scales of the color of 
the stem, and their flowers are small in a loose terminal 
spike. C. odentorhiza, the Coral-root or Dragon's Claw, 
is found in moist woods and shady places from Canada 
to Kentucky and Carolina. 

Corallum. (Xo-rál'lum.) (ZoóL) The coral or hard 
frame-work of a poly p. 

Cor’al-root. (Hot.) See CORALLORNIZA. 

Coral Sea, (kóral) (Tng,) that part of the Pacific 
Ocean between Australia on the W., and the New le- 
brides on the E.;—so named from its vast number of 
coral reefs. 

Coral-tree. (Bot.) See EniTURYNA. 

Corban, (kór'ban.) [Heb. kerbin, a sacrifice.) (Script.) 
An offering, bloody or the reverse, made to God, spe- 
cially in fulfilment of a vow. In vows persons bind them- 
gel ves positively to do something, or negatively to ab- 
stain from something. The rabbins overlaid the law 
herein with their traditions. They taught that by de- 
claring a thing C, a man might interdict himself from 
using it or giving it to another, and from receivingany- 
thing from another. And the abuse was carried so far 
as to prohibit the doing of any act which was pro- 
pounced C. 


Corchorus, (kár'ko-rüs.) 


Cordage, (kórd'aj.) [Sp. cordaje. 


timber in a wall, jutting out 
or 8 inches, in the manner of a 
bracket or shoulder-piece, and 
sometimes placed for strength 
under the semi-girder of a 
platform. It is often in the 
form of a basket, modillion, or 
other ornament. Also, the 
carved bosses, or projecting 
stones, frequently seen in 
Gothic churches at the spring 
of the arches (Fig. 209). 


( Bot.) A genus of the O. Tilia- 
ce, consisting of tragical her- 
baceous plants or small shrubs, 
C. capsularis and C. olitorius 
yield the exceedingly valuable 
fibre known under the name 
of Jute. Theseplantsare largely Fig. 209. 
cultivated in India and China. CORBEL (A. D. 1250). 
Jute is much used in the 

manufacture of carpets, and some kinds of cloth; but 
is not suitable for cordage, as it will not bear exposure 
to wet. Its most important use, however, is for the 
manufacture of the gunny-bags, so extensively used for 
packing cotton, rice, and other dry goods, enormous 
quantities of them being exported from India to the 
U. States for that purpose. Very good paper is made 
from the refuse fibre, and also from worn-out gunny- 
bags; and a kind of whisky, resembling corn-spirit, 
has been distilled from the waste ends of the stems. 


Corculum, (kdrhw-liim.) ( Bot.) The embryo; and also, 


the small axis of growth in such dicotyledonous em- 
bryos as the walnut. 


(aut.) Every de- 
scription of ropes and lines used on shipboard; but 
more particularly that employed in the running rigging 
of a ship. Chains are now often used in place of hempen 
fabrics. 


Corey ra, (kór-si'rah.) (Ane, oe) See CORFU. 


Cordate, (kér’dit.) [From L. cor, the heart.] (Bot.) 


Heart-shaped; thus a cordate leaf means one which has 
a pair of rounded lobes at the base, with the stalk in- 
serted between them, the other end of the leaf being 
acute. ' 


Corday d'Armnmnns, CHARLOTTE, (kdr’dai,) a young 


and beautiful Frenchwoman, granddaughter of the 
dramatist Corneille, B. in Normandy, 1768. Fired with 
a desire to free her country from the atrocities of the 
revolutionist Marat, she gained access to his house at 
Paris, 1793, and while presenting him with a spurious 
list of suspected persons, stabbed him to the heart. 
Condemned to suffer by the guillotine, she p. with forti- 
tude, July 17th. 


Cordeliers, (/0dr-da-leer’.) [Fr., cord-wearers.] (Eccl. 


Hist.) A minor order of Franciscans or Gray Friars, 
instituted by St. Francis of Assissi in 1223, and sanc- 
tioned by a papal bull of Honorius IIL, 1223. The 
members of the order wear a white girdle, with a rope 
tied with 3 knots, and called the cord of St. Francis. — 
(Fr. Hist.) A club or society of Jacobins, formed at Paris, 
1790, and so called from their original place of meeting 
having been a chapel erected by the Cordelier friars. 
First presided over by Danton, it had among its mem- 
bers such sanguinary revolutionists as Marat, Hebert, 
and Fabre d'Eglantine. The club was suppressed in 
1794. 


Cordial. (kdr'de-al.) (Med) Any liquid stimulant 


used stomachically, such as the various liqueurs, pep- 
permint, shrub, lovage, &c. 


Cordillera, (/dr-del-yui'rah.) [Sp.] (Geog.) A chain 


of mountains: —applied particularly to the various 
ranges and ramifications of the Andes. 


Cordon, (kör'dim.) [Fr., a string.) (Her.) The ribbon 


of a knightly order. — ( Mil.) A line or series of military 
posts. —( Firfif.) A row of stones projecting from the 
rampart, at the base of the parapet; or, in other words, 
the coping of the scarp of the ditch. 


Cordova, (kór-dó'rah.) Sp. Cordoba.] A famous city 


of Spain, C. of province of same name, on the Guadal- 
quivir, in Andalusia, 73 m. N.E. of Seville. Here are 
the ruins of a mosque built by the Moors at the end of 
the Rth cent., being about the only vestige of its anc. 
grandeur. , captured by the Moors in 711, was taken 
by the Spaniards in 1236, and constituted the C. ofa 
so-called kingdom, formed of one of the 4 old provs. of 
Andalusia. Pop. 35,606. — The p. of €. lies bet. N. Lat. 
379 12' and 38° 44’, and W. Lon. 39 56' and 5° 32’. Area, 
6,177 sq. m. It is generally fertile and rich in minerals. 
Pop. 358,657. — A city of the Argentine Republic, C. 
of p. of same name, on the Primero, 387 m. from Buenos 
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Ayres; Lat. 31° 35' S., Lon. 63° 50’ W. 

A town of Mexico, State of Vera Cruz, at the foot of 

the peak of Orizaba, 72 m. E.S.E. of Puebla, in a fertile 

country. Pop. 6,000. 

Cordovan, (kór-do-ván'.) (Cm.) Leather made of pre- 
pared goatskin:—so named from Cordova, Spain, the 

€ place of manufacture. 

Corduroy, (kór-doo-roi.) [Fr. corde-du-roi, the king's 
€ (Manuf.) A stout, ribbed cotton stuff, used 
chiefly for the breeches and gaiters worn by sports- 
men, fox-hunters, &c.:—commonly spoken of as cords, 
its abbreviated form. 

Dorduroy'-rond, an American term for a highway 
of which logs of wood laid sidewise form the upper sur- 
face: — it derives its name from its similarity of ap- 

ce to the textile stuff called corduroy. 

Dore, (kor.) [From L. cor, the heart.] The inner part, 
kernel, or nucleus of anything. — ( Metall.) The hollow 
inner mould used in the casting of metals. 

Corea, (kv-re‘uh.) See KOREA. 

Coreidze, (ko-ré'i-de.) (Zodl.) The Squash-Bug fam., 
comprising hemipterous insects which have the body 
oblong oval, and have a peculiar and unpleasant 
smell. 

Corentyn, or Corantyn, (kdr-n-teen’,) a river of S. 
America, rising in the Acarai Mts., flows N., and, sepa- 
rating British and Dutch Guiana, empties by a broad 
estuary into the Atlantic in Lat. 6° N., Lon. 57° W. 

Coreopsis, (ko-re-dp’sis.) [From Gr. koris, a bug, and 
ophis, aspect.) (Bot.) The Tick-seed, a gen. of Ameri- 
can herbaceous plants, remarkable for the singular 
shape of its seeds, which are flat on one side, convex on 
the other, membranous at the edge, and having the 
pappus furnished with two horns, not unlike the anten- 
ne of a bug, — hence its name. 

Corfu, (kdr-foo’,) one of the Ionian Islands, kingdom of 
Greece, off the S. coast of Albania; bet. Lat. 39° 20/ 
and 39° 50 N., and Lon. 19° 35’ and 20? 6' E. It is sepa- 
rated from the mainland by a narrow strait called the 
Channel of Corfu. The island is 41 m. in length, and 20 
in breadth. Area, 227 sq. m. Surface, hilly ; highest 
summit, St. Salvador, 2,979 ft. above sea-level. Prod. 
Olive-oil in vast quantities, C. Corfu. This island is 
the anc. Corcyra, and has been an important colony and 
naval rendezvous of the Corinthians, the Byzantines, the 
Normans, the Venetians, and the English. Pop. 74,138. 
— A city and seaport on the E. side of the above island, 
of which it is the C., is fortified, and has a safe and com- 
modious harbor. Pop. 25,000. 

Coriaceous, (Xo-re-á/shus.) [From L. corium, a hide.] 
(Bot) Stiff, like leather: —said of the texture of cer- 
tain leaves, capsules, &c. 

Coriander, (eren dr.) (Bot.) See ConIANDRUM. 

Coriandrum. 5 (Bot.) A gen. of plants, 
O. Apiaceæ, producing globular fruits erroneously called 
Coriander fruits, which are carminative and aromatic, 
and are hence used for flavoring purposes in curries, 
&c. The odor and taste depend upon a volatile oil. The 
fresh plant has a strong smell of bugs. 

Corigliano, (ko-reel-yah'no,) a town of 8. Ithly, 6 m. 
from Rossano; pop. 9,000. 

Corinna, (ko-rin'nah,) a Greek poetess, B. in Bœotia, 
and contemporary with Pindar, abt. 500 B. c. She is 
&aid to have surpassed him in the art of poetic composi- 
lion. A few fragments only of her works remain. 

Corinth, (kérinth.) [Gr. Korinthos.) A renowned 
Grecian city, in the Morea, near the isthmus of same 
name, bet. the gulfs of gina and Lepanto, 50 m. from 
Athens, at the northern foot of the Acrocorinthus, an 
isolated hill 1,886 ft. high, on which was the citadel. 
According to its legendary history, C. was founded by 
Sisyphus the Folian, and was conquered by the Hera- 

clide, who were expelled, B. c. 657, by Crypselus, the 
father of Periander, with the help of the populace. C. 
was the close ally of Sparta in the Peloponnesian war, 
but afterwards became jealous of the Laced#monian 
power, and was induced to league against it with other 
Grecian states, B. c. 395. The war which ensued is 
known as the Corinthian war, and lasted till the peace 
of Antalcidus, B. 0. 387. Later, C. became the centre of 
the Achzean league formed against the Romans, and in 
revenge was utterly destroyed by L. Mummius, B. c. 
146. Julius Cæsar rebuilt it, and made it the C. of 
Achaia. St. Paul planted a Christian church there, to 
which he also addressed two epistles. At a later epoch, 
it passed into the hands of the Venetians; was con- 
quered by the Turks in 1458; recovered by the Vene- 
tians in 1687; and retaken by the Turks in 1715, who 

held it till 1823. It is now a small town, with abt. 2,500 

inhabitants. — C. (Isrnuus or), a narrow neck of land 

that divides the gulfs of JEgina and Lepanto, and con- 
nects the Morea with the mainland of Greece. Length, 

20 m.; breadth, from 4 to 8 m. 
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Pop. 28,523. — | Corinth, in Mississippi a vill. of Tishemingo co. H 


Oct. 3, 1862, Gen. Van Dorn, at the head of a force o 
30,000 Confederates, while attempting to xecapture 
the place, encountered Gen. Rosecrans' National com- 
mand of 20,000 men. The battle which ensued being 
interrupted by night, was resumed at daybreak. After 
capturing the 
rii or br — 
the Unionists, S 

the Confeder- [UU 
ates were ulti- I3I-] Ef, 
mately com- ETE? ; 
pelled to re- 
treat. Union 
loss, 2,359 ; Con- 
federate, 9,363. 

Corinthian 7 
Order, (ko |. 
rin'the-àn.) (Ar- 
chitect.) The no- 
blest and rich- 
est of the five 
orders. The cap- 
ital of the col- 
umn is adorned 
with two rows 
of leaves, be- 
tween which 
arise little 
stalks or cauli- 
cles, forming 
16 volutes. The 
Pantheon at 
Rome, and the 
Choragic monument of Lysicrates at Athens, are emi 
nent examples of this order. 

Corinthians, (Epistles to the.) (Scrip.) Two 
epistles written by St. Paul, 57 or 58 4. D. The first was 
composed at Ephesus; the second, according to general 
opinion, at Philippi. The genuineness of both is all 
but universally recognized, 

Coriolanus, Caius Marcius, (ko-re-o-la'niis,) a legend- 
ary Roman hero, whose story exhibits him as signally 
successful in the wars against the Volscians, about 490 
B.C.; but afterwards as banished because of his arro- 
pru contempt of the plebeians. He is said then to 

ve taken refuge among his old enemies, and to have 

led them against Rome; which he would have taken, 
had he not been diverted, with great difficulty, by an 
embassy of his wife and mother. The tale ascribes 
his death to the treachery of the Volscian leader, 
Aufidius. 

Corium, n (Anat.) See SKIN, 

Cork, (kérk.) der The thick and spongy bark of 
Quercus suber, a species of oak which grows abundantly 
in Spain, Italy, and France. It is obtained by makin 
an incision down the whole height of the trunk, an 
at each extremity of this, another round the girth. The 
tree is supplied with this coat so abundantly that it not 
only continues to flourish uninjured by the act of bark- 
ing, but, in its natural state, regularly sheds the old, 
and acquires a new covering. C.is light, porous, nearl 
impervious to most liquors, and elastic; qualities which 
render it superior to all other substances for stoppers 
of bottles, in the manufacture of which it is principally 
used. It is also employed for buoys to float nets, in the 
construction of life-boats, the making of waterproof 
shoes,and in various other ways. The uses of C. were well 
known to the ancients, and were nearly the same as 
those to which it is applied by us. 

Cork, (kdrk,) the largest co. in Ireland, p. Munster, b. 
8. by the Atlantic Ocean; area, 2,855 sq. m. Soil, fertile, 
producing cereals, vegetables, and dairy stuffs. It is 
well-watered, and its coast has plenty of good harbors. 
C. Cork. Pop. 544,818. — A city and seaport, and C. of 
the above co., is a well-built and prosperous place, with 
a large export trade. Its harbor, the Cove of Cork, is 
very picturesque and commodious. Pop. 80,121. 

Corleone, (Xór-le-o'ne,) a town of Sicily, 20 m. from 
Palermo. Pop. 14,600. 

Corm, (kórm.) [Gr. kormos, a stump.] (Bot.) A fleshy 
underground stem, having the appearance of a bulb, 
from which it is distinguished by not being scaly. 

Cormenin, Lovis MARIE DE LA HAYE, VISCOUNT DE 
(kórm-nan',) a French publicist, 8.1788. He filled vari- 
ous offices of state, and was elected a member of the 
Institute in 1855. D. 1868. His most eminent works are 
Droit Administratif (1822); and Etudes sur les Orateurs 
Parlementaires (17th ed., 1854). 

Cormophytes, (kér'mo-fits.) (Bot.) Plants havin 
an axis (root and stem), in contradistinction to Thal- 
lophytes, which are cellular cryptogamons plents with 
no distinction of axis and foliage. 
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Fig. 210. — CORINTHIAN ORDER. 
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Cormorant, (Lór'mo-ránt.) [Fr. cormoran.] (Zoól) A] Judgment. It is abt. 00 ft. high and more than 80 ft 


web-footed bird,of which 
there are several species 


comprising the family 
Phalaoream acida O. Na- 
tatores, distinguished by 
having the bill muc 
hooked, acute, and the 
nostrils not perceptible, 
They are most exceilent 
divers, prey on fish, are 
very voracious, and pur- 
sue their prey with as- 
tonishing facility be- 
neath the surface of the 
water, bat upon land 
they are extremely awk- 
ward in their move- 
ments, owing to their 
legs being: placed so far 
backw ; they, how- 
ever, fly with rapidity, 
and their tail being §CORMORANT OF LABRADOR, 
rather long and fur- (Phalacrocoraz carbo.) 
nished with strong fea- 


wide, and is in the church of St. Louis, in Munich. D. 
1867. 

Corner, (kór'nür.) (Com.) A cant term in vogte os 
the Stock Exchange, indicating a clique of speculators 
who command the money-market, in certain crises, by 
holding the lion's share of the stock in hand. 

‘ornet, (kór'nči.) [Fr, from L. cornu, a Bora] ( Mua.) 
A stop, or series of pipes in an organ, intended to imi- 
tate the tone of an obsolete wind-instrument which has 
been superseded by the oboe, The (ornet-á- Piston is 9 
modern wind-instrument of the trumpet-kind, gene 
rally made of brass, having two or three valves, and 
in brass bands takes the soprano and contralto parta. 
It was first introduced into France as an orchestral ia 
strument, and has been much perfected by M. Sax.— 
( Mi.) Formerly, a troop of horse, accompanied by a cor- 
net-player to act as trumpeter. In England, the low- 
est commissioned officer of a troop of cavalry, and who 
carries the colors; his grade is hence called a cornetcy, 
—(Far.) The C. of a horse is the lowest per of ita 
pastern, immediately covering the coffin with its bairy 
appendages. 

Corn Exchange, (-éks-chdnj.) (com.) A market or 
place of business devoted to the sale of corn (grain). 


thers, it helps to support their at while walking. | Corn-flag. (ot) Ree GLADIOLUS. 
of al 


They are abundant on the coasts countries. 

Corn, (kórn.) [A.8.] In England, the generic name of 
all kinds of farinaceous seed or grain which constitute 
the food of men and horses; in the U. States, the term 
is restricted to Maize or Indian corn. (See MAIZE.) — 
[From L. cornu, a horn.) (Surg.) A small, hard, corne- 
ous tumor which forms upon the foot, generally on the 
toes; and is commonly produced on the most projecting 
parts by the pressure of too tight shoes. A part of the 
C. is raised above the skin, and for.2s a round tumor, 
like the head of a nail; the other portion, which serves 
as its base, is buried more or less deeply in the integu- 
ments. Corns may be cured by removing the pressure. 
They can, likewise, be destroyed by the knife or caustic, 
or by paring them down and pulling them out by the 
roots; but these operations are not always as simple as 
they seem. 

Cornaceze, (kór-ná'se-e.) (Bot) An O. of plants, all. 
Umbellales, consisting of trees or shrubs usually with 
opposite leaves, no stipules, flowers in cymose clusters 
or in heads surrounded by an involucre, fruit à two- 
celled drupe (like a cherry). They are natives of the 
temperate parts of America, Europe, and Asia. 

Cornaro, (kór-ná'ro,) a race of Venetian patricians, 
which furnished three doges to the republic of Venice, 
the first 1365-1368; the second, 1625-1629; the third, 
1709-1722. 

Cornea, (kór'ne-ah.) (Anat.) Sce Eye. 

Corned-beef, (kórnd-) (Covkery.) Beef steeped ina 
pickle of salt for preservation. 

Corneille, Pierre, (kor-neel",) a great French dra- 
matist, and the founder of French tragedy, B. in 
Rouen, 1606. After some years unsuccessful practice 
of the law, C. embarked upon a career of literature by 
the production of several comedies adapted to tlie vi- 
cious public taste of that time. In 1635 he gave t^ the 
world his first tragedy, Medea, and in the following year 
appeared the Cid, which was received with enthusiastic 
applause, but excited theenvy of the minister Richelieu 
who caused it to be criticised by the Academy. G. 
avenged himself by producing new masterpieces : 
Horace and Cinna appeared in 16:9; Polyeucte in 1640; 
Pompée in 1641, and Rodogune in 1616. Richelieu then 
renounced a jealousy which had become ridiculous. A 
pension was granted to C, and the doors of the Acade- 
my were opened to him. D. 1684. It is generally ad- 
mitted that in impressive declamation, in dignity, in 
sublime thoughts, und in condensed and noble style, €. 
has not been excelled by any succeeding dramatist. His 
comedy Le Menteur (The Liar), which was represented 
in 1642, is the earHest comedy of intrigue and character 
which did credit to French literature, The French call 
him the Great C., not only as a tribute paid to his genius, 
but also to distinguish him from his brother THOMAS (B. 
1625 — p. 1709) who was also a popular dramatist. 

Cornel, (kdr'n2!.) oe See Cornus. 

Cornelia, (kor-né'le-ch,) one of the most renowned of 
the Roman matrons of the most splendid times of the 
Republic, was the daughter of Scipio Africanus and the 
mother of the Gracchi. She flourished in the 2d cent. 


B. C. 
Cornelius Nepos, (kór-nz'l-üs) See NEPOS. 
Cornelius, PETER von, a great Germa.. painter, R. 
1787, who is considered the restorer of art in Germany. 


After producing his Jilustrations to Faust (1814), and de- | 
signs for the ungenlied, he turned his attention to | 
frescoes. 


One of his grandest productions is the Last | 


Cornice, hat ee [Fr. corniche, from L. corona, 8 
crown.] (Arch. The uppermost member of the ente 
blature; or, any moulded projection that crowns or 
finishes the part to which it is affixed; as, the C. of 8 
room, of a door, &c. 

Corniculate, (-nti’u-ldt.) [From L. corniculum, a 
little horn.] (Bot) Bearing a little spur or horn. 

Corning, (Xórn'ing,) a vill. of New Jork, in Steuben 
co. alt. 291 m. N.W. of New York city. J op. 4,018. 

Cornish, (Lornish.) (Piilcl.) The language of the ab- 
original inhabitants of Co: nwall, Eng. It ie now be- 
lieved to be extinct, though it was ejcken by persons 
who lived in the early part of the present century. 

Corn Laws, (-lauz.) (dng. Fol.) A fiscal code which 
formerly levied a dutz on foreign corn fmiorted inte 
Englund, It was repealed Ly Act of Parliament in 
1549. 

Corn-marigold. (Bot) Ree CHRYSANTEEMUM. 

€orn-snl nd. (Bot) See VALERIANELLA. 

Cornucopia, (hdr-w-hé pe-oh.) (L., “ horn of plenty."] 
(Fine Arts.) Upon medals, and ip various emblematic 
ornaments, a horn filled to overflowing with fruita, 
flowers, poppy-leaves, &c.:—the C., according to the 
ancient poets, denoted the “loin of plenty," whence 
every production of the earth was poured out el.un- 
dantly,given by Jupiter to his nurse, the goat Amaltbea. 

Cornus, (kór'nùs.) (Sct) The typical gen. of the O. 
Cornaceg, The Low Correl, or Dogwood, C. Canadensis, 
is a small, pretty plant, found in woods nearly through- 
out N. America. ‘The flowering stem bears at the top 
a whorl of 6 leaves, from the centre of which arises an 
umbeliate cone of filywers, to which succeeds a bunch 
of red berries. ‘Ihe Flowering Dogwood, C. Florida, is 
a tree from 20 to 20 ft. in height, very ornamental 
when in flower. Its wood, bard and compact, is oov- 
ered with a rough, extremely bitter Lak, used in 
medicine as a tonic. 

Cornwall, (Lorn'wawl) a maritime co. of England, 
forming the extreme §.W. peninsula of the kingd 
bounded E. by Devonchire, and sea-surrounded on 
other sides, Area, 1,520 sq.m. Its coasts are bold, pre- 
cipitous, and picturesque. The soil is not very fruitful, 
but the valleys yield plenty of grass, end the lands 
near the sea produce corn. Rich mines of tin, lead, and 
copper are numerous; and several sorts of stone are 
also found. Jn many cavernous parts of the rocks are 
transparent crystals, called Cornish diamonds, C. Truro. 

bp. 81.620. 

Cord nf. a county town of W. Canada, C. Stormont 
aud Duudas cos., abt. 67 m. S. W. of Montreal. Fop. 3,200, 

€orn' wall. New.) in N. America, the name of that 
part of the Pacific coast-region between New Hanover 
and New Norfolk, embraced within Lat. 54-59° N., and 
Lon. 130-1569 W. 

Cornwallis, CHARLES, Manqvuis, (kórnacóllis) an 
English general, B. 1738. He held an important com- 
mand during the American War of the Revolution, 
took part in the battles of Brandy wine and German- 
town in 1777, defeated Gen. Gates at Camden, 1780, and 
gained an unimportant advantage over Gen. Greene at 
Guilford, 1781. In the latter year (Oct. 19), he sur- 
rendered with his army of 8,000 men at Yorktown, Va, 
being blocked up by the American army under Wash- 
ington on the one hand, while a French fleet cut off 
his retreat by sea. In 1786 he became governor-ges- 
eral of India, and defeated Tippoo Saib at Serin 
tam, 1792, obliging that prince to cede on 
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erosted; wings and tail blue, with transverse bars of 
black. The Blue Jay, C. cristata, of N. America east of 
the Missouri, is abt. 12 inches long, and the wing less 
than 514 inches. In beauty of plumage this bird is not 
surpassed, if equalled, by any other bird in the United 
States; but its notes are harsh and disagreeable, and 
its babit of stealing and eating the eggs and young of 
other birds gives it an unenviable reputation. — To 
this fam. also be- 
longs the Euro- 
pean Rook, Corvus 
Jrugilegus (Fig. 
213), which differs 
from the Common 
Crow by his gre- 
ious habits, in 
eeding on insects 
and grain, not car- 
rion, and in hav- 
ing the base of the 
bill covered with 
& rougn scabrous 
skin, the latter, 
however,being the 
result of the bill Pij.213.—ROO0K, (Corvus frugilegus.) 
being thrust into 
the ground in search of worms and larve. They are 
very destructive to corn, but the good they do, in de- 
stroying grubs and noxious insects, is supposed greatly 
to exceed the mischief. The cry resembles the sound 
“khran,” monotonous and harsh when heard from a 
single individual, but not unpleasant from a flock at a 
distance. The Jackdaw, or Daw, Corvus monedula, of 
Europe, is considerably smaller than the Rook, being 
only abt. 13 inches in length. They frequent church- 
steeples, old towers, and ruins, in flocks, where they 
build their nests. They are easily tamed, and may be 
taught readily to imitate human articulation; bnt, like 
the magpie, they have the mischievous faculty of steal- 
ing and hiding money, spoons, and other glittering and 
metallic substances. 

Corvisart, Jean Nicoras, BARON, (kór've-sdr,) an emi- 
nent French physician, B. 1755, became, in 1797, pro- 
fessor of practical medicine in the College of France, 
and, in 1800, physician-in-chief to Napoleon. Ile was 
the author of some valuable treatises on his art, and p. 
in 1821. 

Corvus, (kórviis.) [L.,acrow.] (Zo9L) See Cokvipæ. 

Cor’ win, Tomas, an American statesman, B. in Ken- 
tucky, 1794, was admitted to the bar in 1818, and after 
serving some seven years in the State legislature, was 
elected to Congress in 1830, and to the U. 8. Senate in 
1845. In 1850, he was appointed secretary of the treas- 
ury, and in 1861 minister to Mexico. D. in Washing- 
ton, 1865. 

Corybantes, (kór-e-bdn'teez.) (Gr. korybantés.] ( Antiq.) 
Priests of the goddess Cybele, celebrated for their wild and 
extravagant attitudes and genuflexions in dancing, &c. 

Corydalis, (ko-rid’ah-lis.) (Zoil.) See StALIDAE. 

Coryell, (kór'yZl,) in Texas, a central co.; area, about 
950 sq. m.; C. Gatesville. 

Cory Incese, (ko-re-Li'se-e.) (Bot.) The Oak fam., an 0. 
of plants, all. Quernales, consisting of trees or shrubs 
bearing catkins, with simple, alternate, stipulate leaves, 
and frequently staminate and pistillate flowers; ovary 
with several cells, inclosed in an involucre or cup (cu- 
pule); fruit, a nut with a husk or cup; seed solitary, 
without albumen. The Hazel-nut forms the gen. Cory- 
lus. The usual form of the Hazel in its wild state is a 
straggling shrub consisting of a number of long flexible 
stems from the same root. The bark on the young 
branches is ash-colored and hairy, that of the old stems 
mottled with bright brown and gray ; from the ends of 
the branches hang the long pendulous aments of barren 
flowers in April. C. avellana includes not only the 
Hazel, but all the European varieties of filbert and cob- 
nut. C. Americana grows in thickets and borders of 
fields in this country. Its nuts area well-flavored fruit, 
though somewhat inferior to the European filbert. See 
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Dory mb, (Xór' imb.) iar korumbé, a cluster of berries. ] 
Bot.) A species of inflorescence in which the lower 
ower-stalks are produced so as to rise nearly to the 

same height as the upper and middle flowers, and thus 
they are all brought almost to the same level. The 

differs from the C. by baving all the flower-stalks 
radiating from the same point. 

Cory ne, (E2'rin.) ( Zoól.) See HYDROIDE. 

Co hzeus, or Corypheus, (kdr-e-fé’us.) [From 

Gr. koruphows, the uppermost.] (Antig.) The leader of 
the old Greek chorus. 


Co ko-ré'fah.) (Bot) A genus of Asiatic fan- 
lea v pex ie: The pot P C. umbraculifera, & 
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native of Ceylon and the Malabar coast, grows to 60 o 
70 feet high, with a straight cylindrical trunk, marked 
by rings, and surmounted by a crown of gigantic fan- 
like leaves. These leaves have prickly stalks 6 or 7 ft. 
long, and when fully expanded form a nearly complete 
circle of 13 feet in diameter, and composed of from 90 
to 100 radiating segments, joined together and plaited 
like a fan to near the extremity, where they separate 
and form a fringe of double points. Large fans mado 
of these leaves are carried before people of rank among 
the Cingalese; they are also commonly used as umbrel- 
las, and tents are made by neatly joining them to- 
gether; besides which they are used by the natives asa 
substitute for paper, being written upon with a style. 
Some of the sacred books of the Cingalese are composed 
of strips of them. 

Coryphée, (/6r'e-fd.) [Fr., from Gr. koruphí.] A name 
sometimes given to a female dancer in the ballet, 

Cory za, (ko-ré’zah.) [L.] (Med.) Inflammation of the 
membrane of the nose, attended with considerable mu- 
cous discharge. The affection generally subsides with- 
out any medical treatment. 

Cos, or Kos, (Les.) (Turk. Stanco.) An island of the 
Cyclades, Greek Archipelago, near the coast of Asia 
Minor, about 15 m. from Halicarnassus; length 23 m., 
with a breadth of 5 m. Here, of old, was made an ex- 
cessively fine kind of gauzy silk stuff. op. 8,000. 

Co-secant, (ko-sé/kdw.) An abbreviation of comple- 
ment-secant.] (Geom.) The secant of an arc which is the 
complement of another, or what it wants of 909. 

Cosenza, (ko-sn'zah,) a city of S. Italy, C. of p. of same 
name, at the base of the Apennines, 30 m. from Rossana. 
Pop. 11,649. 

Coshocton, (T , in Ohio, a NE. central co.; 
area, abt. 510 sq.m. C. Coshocton. 

Co-sine, (ein.) (Abbrev. of complement-sine.] (Geom.) 
The side of an arc which is the complement of another. 

Coslin, (462’lin,) a town of Prussia, in Pomerania, 7 m. 
from the Baltic. Pop. 18,575. 

Cosman thus, (/.6z-mdn’thus.) (Bot.) The Miami Mist, 
a gen. of American herbs, O. Hydrophyllaceæ, found in 
fields and river-bottoms. They have alternate leaves, 
racemes long, bractless; flowers small, white or pale- 
blue colored. 

Cosmetic, (kóz-mét'ik.)) [From Gr. kosmeo, 1 adorn. 
(Phorm.) Any preparation that renders the skin so 
and white, or helps to beautify and improve the com- 
plexion. 

Cosmic, Cosmical, (kòz'me-kl.) [From Gr. kosmos, 
the world.] Generally, relating to the whole system of 
the universe, — ( Astron.) Among the ancients, the 
term indicated a particular position of a star or planet, 
ut its rising or setting, with respect to the sun. A 
planet is said to rise or set cosmically when it rises or 
sets at the same instant with that luminary. C. is op- 
posed to acronycal, q. v. The cosmical and acronycal 
rising of a planet or star are invisible on account of the 
sun’s rays. 

Cosmogony, Gerne.) [Gr. kosmogonia, the 
birth of the world.] (Je.) The theory of the forma- 
tion of the world. 

€osmograph y, (-móg'rah-fe.) (Gr.kosmographia.] A 
description of the world or universe; or the mode of 
describing the several parts of the visible world. 

Cosmology, (-mól'o-e.) (From Gr. kosmos, and lagos, 
description.] The doctrine of, or a treatise upon, the 
structure and parts of crention, the elements of bodies, 
the laws of motion, and the order and course of nature. 

Cosmopolite, COSMOPOLITAN, (kóz-móp'o-lit.) (Gr. 
(kosmos, and polités, a citizen.) A citizen of the world; 
that is to say, one who makes himself at home every- 
where. 

Cosmorama, (koz-mo-rdh'mah.) [From Gr. kosmos. 
and korama, a spectacle.) (Opt.) An exhibition of 
views of different parts of the world. See DIORAMA, 

Cosmos, (kóz/mos.) Gr., order.] The world or uni- 
verse; also, cosmography. 

Coss, (x,) a land-measure in India, equivalent to abt. 
14 English miles. 

Cossé-Brissae, !/kós-sai-brecs'sdk,) CHARLES DE Cossf, 
COMTE DE BnIssA „ a marshal of France, B. abt. 1505, 
was one of the ablest generals of his time. D. 1564, 
His son CHARLES, COMTE DE Cossf-BnissaC, joined tho 
Leaguers, 1558, and became governor of Paris and mar- 
shal of France. D. 1621. 

Cossus, (Lós'süs.) (Zotl.) A genus of lepidopterous 
insects, fam. Bombycidsx, has the wings long, thickly 
veined, and the antenne with a double row of short 
teeth along the under side. The Locust-tree Carpenter- 
Moth, €. robiniæ, expands about 3 inches; its color is 
gray. The caterpillar bores the locust-trees and the 
red-oak. 

Cossacks, (kóssüks.) [Russ. Kosaks.] A nomadio 
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race of mixed Caucasian and Tartar origin, inhabiting 
the steppes of the Russian countrics bordering the 
Black Sea, Sea of Azoff, the Ukraine, and the Siberian 
frontier. They forma sort of independent autonomy | 
subject to Russia, pay no taxes, but perform military 

service, giving to the empire a splendid force of light | 
eavalry, some 100,000 in number. Their territory in 


Rg. 214. — cosSACK OP THE UKRAINE. 
(A mode of riding across the steppes.) 


1 Russia embraces an area of abt. 100,000 aq. 
m. They are divided into various tribes, ns the Cossacks 
the „ the Ukraine Cossacks (Fig. 214), the Black 
» Ural, and Azorien Cossacks, &c. They are mostly 
worshippers of the Groek Church, are hospitable and 
generous in time of peace; in war fierce, and fonder of 
lunder than any other soldiery. Their chief is styled 
man, and they form a defensive cordon of the empire 
from the Black Sea nearly as far as the Siberian terri- 
torics. Their chief riches are their horses, which are 
small, but swift and indcfatiguble. 
Costa, (kos'tah.) |L., a rib.) (Bot) The midrib of a 
leaf; that part which isa direct extension of the petiole, 
and whence the veins arise. A leaf may have many 
costs. — ( Zoól.) Tho nervure (or cell) which, in insects, 
lies closest to the superior margin of each wing: — also 
written costalis. 
Costamboul, or Costamain, (Xo:s(1m-bool)) a 
town of Turkey in Asia, in Anatolia, 225 m. E. of Con- 
stantinople. Pop, 12,500. 
Costa Rien, („stu- rẽ ak.) [Sp., “rich coast.”] A 
republic of Central America, embraciug the narrow 
tract of land that extends southward from Lake Nicara- 
gua and the river San Juan to tho Isthmus of Panama; 
t. Lat. 8? and 11° 16’ N., Lon. 819 40’ und 859 40' W.; 
erea, 16,250 sq.m. Surface, mountainous and volcanic, 
with extensive forests. €. R. has mines of gold and 
silver, but its rich and abundant vegetable products 
(inclusive of cotton, cocoa, tobacco, sugar, and numerous 
valuable woods) are a truer source of wealth. C., San 
José. Punta Arenas on the Pacific coast, and Matina on 
that of the Atlantic, are the chief seats of trade. C. R. 
is an independent republic, having a president and a 
representative govt. 
Costilla, (kós-til'lah,) in Colorado, a B. co., b. E. by the 
principal range of the Rocky Mts. Area, 4,800 aq. m. 
C. San Luis.“ 
Coata, (Ist.) (Law.) The expenses incurred by the 
parties in the prosecution or defence of a ruit at law. 
A party can in no case recover costs from his udversary 
unless he can show some statute which gives him the 
right. Statutes which give costs are not to be extended 
beyond the letter, but are to be construed strictly. 
They do not extend to the government; and therefore 
when the U. States, or one of the several States, is a 
party, they neither pay nor receive costs, unless it be 
so expressly provided by statute. 
Costume, (koscoom'.) [Fr.] (Fine Arts.) Tho study 
of C. requires, on the part of the artist, the observance 
of propriety in regard to the person or object repre- 
sented; an intimate knowledge of countries, their his- 
tory, manners, and customs; the vestments peculiar to 
each class; their physiognomy, complexion, their or- 
namonts, arms, furniture, &c. ; all should be conforms- 
Me to the scene of action and its historical period. The 
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observance of correct G fsa great merit in an artist 
but, however, does not meet with that earnest atten 
tion that ita importance demands. We have made C a 
special feature in this Encyclopedia, but in this present 
article, having only lines at command when the subject 
would require volumes, we can but suggest the great 
variety it presents, and point out the best sources for 
further information. Egyptian monumeixs give us the 
earliest representations of ancient life; and so abun- 
dant and varied are the scenes exhibite oy these an 
tique artists, that we are by their means perfectly con. 
versant with the fashions and modes of life of the Pha- 
rachs, when Joseph and the patriarchs were in that 
land.. There is scarcely a Scriptural allusion to any 
circumstance or thing that does not meet witha pictured 
proof in these reinarkable works. The great refinement 
of life in those ancient days is visible in all the in-door 
scenes, as well as in the costume of characters moving 
in the higher circles (Fig. 215); an abundance of jew- 
elry, embroidery, and rich colors is visible. Among 


Fig. 215. — EGYPT. 
1, A Prince. 3, Royal Attendant. 


the poorer classes, that simplicity which still reigms in 
the East, and which restricts the dress to little more 
than a girdled tunic, longer or shorter, according to sex, 
is remarkable (Fig. 77). Children were going entirely 
naked. (See Munners and Customs of the Anc. Egyptians, 
by J. G. WILEINSON.) The Jews, and other nations of the 
same remote æra, are occasionally introduced in their 
sculptures and paintings; and there is a sufficiency of 
marked character in feature and dress to distinguish 
them from their delineators. The sculptures and paint. 
ings nt Beni-Hassan, and the representation of the vic- 
tories of Sesostris and others of their sovereigns, supply 
full details on these points. Ancient Assyria has almost 
miraculously revived au equal knowledge of its primate 
life and manners, as well as its public greatness, its ex- 
peditions and wars, in the bas-reliefs exhumed in thie 
century by the persevering efforts of France and Eng- 
land. The minute truthfulness of the Assyrian sculp- 
ture is most remarkable (see Fig. 144); the smallest 
portion of dress and its accessories are all delineated 
with the utmost care, from an ear-ring to a shee-tie ; 
and are of the greatest value as pictures of life in Nine- 
veh aud Persepolis; (see Minereh and Persepolis, by M. 
Vaux.) Ancient Greece has left an abundance of au- 
thorities to guide the modern artist in his representa- 
tion of any scene he may chouse from its former his- 
tory. The numerous works devoted to their art will 
present an abundance of material for the painter's use. 
(See Costume of the Ancients, by Hope.) It is almost su- 
perfluous to enter into details here of the easily ob- 
tained examples of Roman costume, which abound 
everywliere, and leave nothing to be desired in the way 
of detail descriptive of the habits, customs, religious 
observances, &c., of that great people. (See Montfaucon'a 
Autiquilé Expliquée et Representée en Figures, 10 vols. 
folio, 1722-4, & perfect encyclopedia of ancient Roman 
life and manners, with hundreds of engravings, selected 
from the best known antiques.) The barbaric nations 
which aided in the fall of Rome, and others which ex- 
isted at the same period, find their record only on some 
of their national antiques; history is somewhat silent 
on the peculiarities and appearance of non-litera 

countries, and they are, in fact, only incidentally aliu 

eil to, and figure merely as accessories in the works of 
artists employed to commemorate the deeds of their 
superiors. Their national antiquities in sculpture are 
of the coarsest kind, and their peculiarities of dress ao 
rudely delineated that considerable difficulty still ex- 
ists in fully comprehending them. Of modern countries, 


we may note France and Eu anu me grat a vory 
large series of nationa! worka illr ve of pece 
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Marities. {See Antiguités de la Monarchie Francaise, by 
Montfaucon; Recherches sur les Costumes, les Mecurs, et 
les Usages des Anciens Peuples, by Maillot; Costumes 
Fra by Herbe; Costume in me a by Fairholt ; 
History of British Costume, by Planché.) The Northern 
countries have fared well in point of notice and deline- 
ation, and Russia, Sweden, Denmark, Norway, and Po- 
land have all their native peculiarities pr 3 
Picturesque Drawings of tie Manners and Customs o) 
83 by Atkinson; Neu-erdj/nete Welt- Gallerie, 
by Weigel) Holland meets with abundance of delinea- 
tion in the works of its great painters (Teniers, Ostade, 
Rembrandt, £c.); and Middle Europe, Germany (Fig. 
216), and Switzerland (Fig. 1) receive their share of at- 
tention in —€—— . 
especially devoted to NE: 
them. (See Costumbuch 
für Künstler, 4to.; Trach- 
ten des Christlichen Mit- 
telalters, by Hefner; he- 
tumes of the Hereditary 
States of the House of Aus 
tria, by Bertrand de Molle- 
ville; Suite de Different 
Costumes de la Suisse, by 
Chretien de Mechel.) The 
South — Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, and Greece — gen- 
erally have the graceful 
and gay dresses of its 
ples delineated by able 
nds. (See Ji Costume 
Antico e Moderno, by Fer- 
rario; Sketches of the 
Country, Character, and 
Costumes of Portugal and 
[ses by W. Bradford ; 
ings of Grecian Cos- 
lume, by Stachelberg.) So 
also has Turkey, Arabia, 


Indía, and China. (See Oc- 
tavian Daluimart's Cos- 


Travels in Asia; Malcolm's Fig. 216.—A GERMAN KNIGHT. 

History of Persia; Baltba- (15th cent.) 

zar Solv y n'8 Costume of Hin- 

dostan ; George Henry Mason's Costumes of China ; ditto, 
by William Alexander.) The natives of modern Egypt 
are as minutely described by E. W. Lane ( Manners and 
Customs of Modern Egypt) as those of its ancient in- 
habitants have been by other pens and pencils; thus 
completing the cycle of ancient and modern costume ; 
and satisfactorily showing the abundance of material 
at the disposition of the artist who aims at truthfulness 
in the delineation of his pictured scenes. 

r r (-tdn'jént.) [Abbrev. of complement-tan- 
p ath.) In Geometry, the tangent of an arc which 

the complement of another. 

Coteau des Prairies, (ko-tó'dáz prai'reez.) an ele- 
vated plateau of N. America, dividing the basins of the 
Missouri and Mississippi rivers; extending between 46? 
N. Lat. and 98-99 W. Lon., a distance of abt. 200 m. 

Cote d'Or, (t dör.) [Fr., Golden Slope.”] An E. 
dep. of France, forming part of the former p. of Bur- 
gundy. A chain of hills traverses its centre and con- 
nects with the Vosges and the Cevennes. Large foresta 
cover much of its surface. Iron, marble, gypsum, &c., 
are found in quantities. Wine-growing is the chief in- 
dustry, this dep. yielding the finest kinds of Burgundy 
wines. C. Dijon. Pop. 762. 

Coterie, (r.) [Fr., from O. Fr. quot, how many.) A 
knot or clique of persons forming a particular circle. 
At first, the term, according to some, was strictly com- 
mercial, and signified an association in which each 
member furnished his quota, or part, and bore his share 
in the profit and loss. 

u-Nord, rie „ “Coasts of the 
North."] A maritime dep. of ce, being a part of the 
old p. 
2,840 


Brittany, b. N. by the X De Channel; area, 
sq. m. Chief rivers. Rance, Gouct, Guer. Prod. 

c e cereals, and fruits. C. St. Brieuc. Pop. 
Cothurnus, (Xothürnüs) [Gr. kothornos] (Autig.) 
Among the ancients, a high-laced &hoe, or buskin, euch 
as Diana and her nymphs are represented as wearing. 
It was worn too by actors of the old tragedy, in which 


case, to give them height, it had a cork sole of consid- 
erable thickness. 


Co 1. (ko-to-pdk'se,) a volcanic peak of the E. 
Dee. of the a in Ecuador, 34 m. .S. E. of 
Quito. Height, 18,876 feet above sea-level Its upper 
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part is a crater 4,000 feet high, and Humboldt pro- 
nounced it to be entirely inascendible. During an 
eruption in 1738, the flames attained an elevation of 
3,000 ft. 


Cotta, (kó'tah.) (Com.) In India, a measure of 12,000 


cowries. 

Cottbus, Cs.) Ger. Kottus] A town of trus, 
on the Spree, p. of Brandenburg. 42 m. S. by W. o 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder. op. abt. 12,225. 

Cotton, (köt tn.) [Fr. PP j (Bot.) A soft, downy sub- 
stance, consisting of fine bair growing round the seeds 
of plants belonging to the gen. Gossypium, O. Malvaces. 
The genus is indigenous to both the American and 
Asiatic continents, but it has been so extensively spread 
by means of cultivation that it is now found throughout 
all parts of the world, within the limits of 369 N. nnd 
S. of the equator. All the species and varieties form 
herbaceous or shrubby perennial plants, varying in 
height according to the climate and soil in which they 
grow, some not exceeding two or tbree feet, while 
othera reach a height of 15 or 20 feet. Their leaves 
grow upon stalks placed alternately upon the branches, 
and are generally heart-shaped, and most commonly 
either three- or five-lobed, with the lobes sharp or 
rounded. The flowers are usually large and showy, 
and grow singly upon stalks in the axils of the leaves. 
They have a cup-shaped ehortly five-toothed calyx, sur- 
rounded by a larger outer calyx or involucel of three 
broad deeply cut segments, joined together and heart- 
shaped at the base; a corolla of five petals; many sta- 
mens united into a central column; and a three or five- 
celled ovary. The 
fruit is a three- 
or five-celled cap- 
sule, which bursts 
open through the 
middle of each 
cell when ripe, 
exposing the nu- 
merous seeds cov- 
ered with the 
beautiful cellular 
filaments known 
under the name 


themselves con- 
tain a consider- H 
able quantity of 
bland oil, which 
has been brought 
greatly into use 

during the last few years; and the cake formed by 
pressing the decorticated seeds has proved a valuable 
food for cattle. G. Barbadense is the species cultivated 
in the U. States, where two well-marked varieties are 
recognized. First, the Sea Island or long-staple C., which 
was introduced from the Bahamas in 1785, and is only 
grown on the low islands and sea-coast of Georgia and 
South Carolina; it is the most valuable kind, having a 
fine, soft, silky staple from 114 inch to 134 inch long, 
and is easily separated from the seed. Second, Upland, 
Georgian, Bowed, or short-staple C., which forms the 
bulk of American C., and is the produce of the upland 
or inland districts of the 8. States; the staple is only 1 
or 144 inch long, and it adheres firmly to the seed, 
which is also covered with short down. Egyptian G, 
and the kind called Bourbon, are likewise referable to 
this species. G. herbaceum is the indigenous Indian 
species, and yields the bulk of the C. of that country; it 
is also grown in the south of Europe and other countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean, Persia, &c. Its seeda 
are woolly and yield a very short-stapled C. G. peru- 
rianum yields the C. exported from Pernambuco, Bahia, 
and other parts of Brazil, from Peru, &c. It is some- 
times called kidney C., on account of its seeds adhering 
firmly together in the form of a kidney. The harvest 
of this country commences in August and lasts till De- 
cember. After being picked and dried, the C. is sepa- 
rated from the seeds by means of machines called gina, 
and is then tightly compressed into bales averaging 
about 430 lbs. in weight. Two kinds of gins are used: 
the saw-gin, invented by Eli Whitney in 1793, and the 
roller-gin, —the first consisting of numerous circular 
saws revolving between iron grids, being used for the 
short-staple variety i and the latter, which is merely a 


Fig. 217. — BARBADOES COTTON, 


pair of roilers, for the long-staple. The production of 
cotton in the United States has wn from 1,088,848 
bales in 1531, to 7,527,211 in 1 The latter amount 


was surpassed in 1892 9,038,707 bales, the largest yield 
on record The world’s consumption of cotton in the 
year 1893-94 was 12,853,234 bales, of which Great Brit- 
ain consumed 4,040,000 ; Europe, 4,784,000; the United 
States, 2.880, O0; and India, 1,199,230. 
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The use of cotton dates from pre-historic ages, both in 
the Old World und iu the New. It is frequently men- 
tioned in the /ns(ifules of Manu, a work written 8 cen- 
turies before the Christian era. Upon the discovery 
of America, it was found in common use among the 
inhabitants, and cotton cloth bax since been found in 
the tombs of the Incas of Peru. From India the plant 
spread into Persian and Arabia Pliny, early in the 
Christian cra, mentions that it grew in * Upper Egypt, 
on the side of Arabia.” where robes for the Ejzvptiau 
riests were made of the cotton. It was brought to 
pain by the Mohammedan con ;uerora of that country, 
and from thence it spread through other parts of 8. 
Europe, but it has never formed an article of much im- 
portance in the agriculture of those countries. India 
supplied by far the largest part of tlie cotton fabrica 
weed in Europe until the rise of the English manufac- 
tures in the latter half of last century. The introduc- 
tion of thia important manufacture into England took 
place abt. the close of the 16th cent., when, in conse- 
uence of religious persecution, a nuniber of Flemings 
ed to England, and established it at Bolton and Man- 
chester. But it was merely a domestic manufacture 
previously to the brilliant inventions of the spinning- 
iri by Ins. Hargreaves, in 1767. of the spruming-frame 
y Sir Richard Arkwright, in 1769, of the mui jenny 
by Samuel Crompton, in 1779, and of the powwer-loom 
by Cartwright, in 1787. At first, England obtained its 
supply of raw €. from & Europe and the Levant, and 
later from the West Indies and S. America, and in 
emaller quantities from Indiaand Bourbon. Towarda the 
end of the last century, however, the great and increas- 
ing demand caused the Americans to turn their atten- 
tion to its production in the 8. States; and such has 
been their success, that the exportation of this article, 
which was only 138,328 Iba, in 1192 (none previously 
to 1790), amounted, just before the Civil War, to four- 
fifths, and in 1570 to thirty per cent., of the enormous 
quantity consumed in Europe. The first machines 
for carding, roving, and spinning, in tho U. States, 
were made at East Bridgewater, Mass., in 1786, but 
the first successful manufacture was that founded at 
Providence, in 1790, by Messrs. Almy and Brown. The 
spindles for spinning cotton alone, now ip use throughe 
out the world were estimated in 1891 at 92,110,000, of 
which 45,270,000 were employed in Great Britain, 27,- 
350,000 on the Continent of Europe, 15,541,000 in the 
United States, aud 3,050,000 in the East Indies. 

Cotton Seed Oil. The see! of the cotton plant, 
long discarded as a useless and annoying product, has 
of late years proved of high utility, yielding to the 

lanters an annual income of nearly ~50,000,000, 

his is in consequence of the valuable oil it is found 
to contain The seed, when freed from the cotton and 
from the lint which cliugs toit, is now, aftera hulling 
process, boiled in caldrons and then pressed in power- 
ful hydraulic presses. The oil flows out from the 

res3 in considerable quantity, a ton of the seed yield- 

g 76 gallons of oil. This was at first largely used as 
& substitute for olive oil, being purchased by Italian 
oil-producers for that purpose; at a later date this 
fraudulent use being checked, the oi] was used as an 
ingredient in lard. It is still used asa lard a lulterunt. 
The cotton cake coming from the presses, and the meal 
made from it, are largeiv fed to farm animals. 

C€ot'tonade, (24.) 1 Manuf.) A eee od stuff, 
used for men's light outer wear. 

Qot'ton-grnass. ( Bot.) See ENIOPnoR x. 

Cot’ton-mill, -m.) A mill or building with ma- 
chinery for carding, roving, and spinning cotton, by 
means of either water- or steum-power. 

€ot'ton-pickings, (-pth’ing:.) (Com) Loose coi- 
ton collected from broken or insecurely packed bales, 
Also, sound cotton picked from a mass of the damaged 
article. 

Cot'ton-press, (res.) (Mich) An apparatus by 
which raw cotton is packed into bales by a given 
amount of pressure. 

Cot'ton-rose. (Bot.) See FILAGO. 

Cot'ton-thástle. (Bot.) Sce ONOPORDICM., 

Cot'ton-tree. (Bol., See BOMEANX. 

Cot'ton-wood. (Bot) See Porvrvs. 

Cottonwood, (kót'tu-wüd,) in Minnesota, a 8.W.co.; 
area, abt. 720 aq. m. 

Cot'ton-wool, (HI.) (Com) The commercial term 
for raw or unmannfactured cotton. 

Cot y la, (kot'e-D4h.) Gr. kotylé, a cavity.) (Anat.) Any 
deep cavity in a bone, in which another bone is artien- 
lated ; but the word is generally used to express the 
ecctabulwn, or cavity which receives the head of the 


thigh,bone. 
xo le dun.) [Gr. kotyledón, any cup- 


Cotyledon, { 
ahsped «avity.] (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. Crussulacce. 
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Cotyle/dons. (Bot.) The seed-lobes attached to fhe 
embryo, They nourish the plumula and radicle 
their first development, betore they are able to subsist 
on organizable matter alrorbed from the earth. The 
two € of exogenous planta usually burst through the 
integument», aud show themselves above ground in tae 
shape of temporary leaves, which have a different form 
from the subscquent leaves of the plant. Where the 
gced-lobes are fleshy, aa in. the bean, they often remain 
below the surface of the ground. The seed-lobe of 
monocotyledonous plants never takes the shape of @ 
leat. —! Anat) The lobes which, by their union, form 
the placenta. 

Cotyloid, (Xole-loid.) [From Gr. kotylé, a cup, and 
cios, form.] Shaped after the manner of a cup; hence, 
in Anatomy, designating the hemispherical socket of. 
the os iiiomitnatun, iuto Which the bead os femoris is 
received. 

ot ys, Corrrro, (ko'tis) ( Myth.) The goddess of prie- 
piam, Whose festive celebrations, or rather orgies, were 
performed by night. 

Couch, kouch.) | From Fr. couche,a layer.) (Paint.) A 
term used for each layer, or coating of color, either in oil 
or water, upon the canvas, panel, or otber surface to be 
painted, Gilders employ the word couch, for gold or 
silver leaf laid on metals in gilding or silvering. 

Couchant, (Looch'ánt.) (Fr., lying down.) ( Her.) Lying 
down, but with the head raised, as an animal; in dis- 
tinction from the posture called dormant, or asleep. 

Couch-grass. (Zot) See TRITICUM. 

Couching, (keuch’ ing.) [From Fr. coucher, to put into 
a recumbent posture.) (Furg.) One of the modes of 
operating in cases of cataract, by which the opaque 
crystalline lens is removed out of the axis of vision. 

Coucy, (Sines DE.) (Ne,) the name of a French family, 
which from the 12th to the end of the 14th cent. held the 
first rank among the great burons of the N. of France, 

LE family is still represented by the Counts of Coucy- 
ervins. 

Cougar, (kou'gr.) (Zool) Sce PANTHER, 

Cough, (kór.) (From Du. kuch.) (d.) A convulsive 
motion of the diaphragm, muscles of the larynx, thorax, 

&c., ^xpelling tho air that was drawn into the lungs by 
inspiration, and carrying along with it the phlegm or 
irritating mucous matter which causes the excitation of 
the muscles. It is generally, if not always, symptom 
atic of other diseases, such us bronchitis and phthiais. 
When a C. does not disappear within a short period, it 
cannot be neglected with impunity. 

Coulisse, (kooc-lecs'.) [Fr.] In theatrical parlance, one 
of the side-&cenes of the stage. 

Coumarine, (hoo-mir'in.) (chem.) The fragrant 
principle of the Tonka bean, Dipteria odorata, and also 
of Mililotuscarulus, It is to it that the pleasant scent 
of new-mown hay is due. 

Council. (Xocun'sil) . L. const! rum, literally a sit- 
ting together.] (Zbl) An assembly of persons con- 
vened to deliberate on affairs of state or municipality; 
un, the common C. of a city. In England, the Pricy C. is 
tiat in which the councillors of state meet to take ac- 
tion on national affairs. When a C. is composed only of 
cabinet ministers, it is called a Cubtnet (. In France, 
the (€. of State is a political and juridical body which, 
after ita reconstitution by Napoleon I., became the most 
important branch of the executive. It is principally 
charged with the inception of laws, which are after 
wards placed before the Icgislative chambers for adope 
tion or rejection. — (3il) A Council af War is an 
assembly of the principal officers of an army or fleet 
called by the general or admiral in command, to concert 
measures for requisite hostile or defensive operntions. 
—(Feel.) An assembly of prelates or other spiritual 
persons for the regulation of ecclesiastical affairs. It is 
either national or ecumenical: — in the latter, the 
whole body of the clergy throughout the world is su 

oed to be represented. In the Roman Cathol 

hurch, a (. is said to be æeumenwal when it meets in 
conrocatio, in celebration, and in acceptation. In the 
doctrine of that Church, the decrees of an arcumentcal C. 
are held to be neeessarily free from error, or infallible. 
Twenty of such C. are recorded in history, viz., 9 East- 
ern and 11 Western: — 1. The Apostolic Samed of Jerusa- 
lem, which determined the relationship of the Christian 
doctrine to the Mosaic law; 2. The First C. of. Nice, 826 
A-D., Which met to controvert the Arian heresy; 3. The 
First C, of Constantinople, 381 A. D., which determined 
the Catholic doctrine of the Trinity; 4. The First C. of 
Ephesus, 431, at which the Nestorian heresy was con- 
demned; 5. The C of Chalceden, 451, which admitted the 
unity of the Saviour's divine and human identity; & 
The Semi Cof Constantinople, 553, at which the tenets 
of Arius, Origen, and others were condemned; T. The 
Third C. of Constantinople, which condemned the 
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thelitic heresy; 8. The Second C. of Nice, under Irene and 
Constantine, 787, which instituted the practice of icono- 
clasm, condemned by a counter-sy nod held at Frank- 
fort by Charlemagne, 794; 9. The Fourth C. of Constan- 
tinople, restoring Ignatius to his rightful episcopate; 
10. The Arst Lateran C, convoked at Rome, 1123, by 
Calixtus IL, which rectitied the question of INvesti- 
JURE (q. v.); 11. The Second Lateran C, 1139, which 
denonnced Arnold of Brescia and others of the Re 
formers; 12. The Third Lateran C, 1179, which decreed 
the excommunication of the Waldensian and Alblyen- 
sian sects; 13. The Fourth Lateran. C., 1215, at which 
the doctrine of Transubstautiation was confirmed; 14. 
The First Ecumenical Synod of Lyon, 1214, which sanc- 
tioned and promoted the Crusades; 15. The Second 
Q7-umenical Synod of Lyon, 1274, which sought to bring 
about the reunion of the Eastern and Western 
churches; 16. The Synod of Vienne, 1311, by whose 
edict the order of Knights Templars was suppressed ; 
17. The © of Constance, 1414, which sat for a period of 4 
years, during which it condemned the Lutheran doc- 
trines and brought the papacy under subjection to an 
(ecumenical C.; 18. The C. of Basle (1430-1440), which 
sought to reform the constitution of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, and whose acts are held to be null and 
void, owing to its formal dissolution by the Pope; 19. 
The €. of Trent (see TRENT); aud, 20. The C. of Rome, 
convoked in 1869, and which determined the dogma of 
Papal Infallibility, July, 1870. 

Council of the An'cients, Council of the 
Five Hun'dred. (French Hist.) See ASSEMBLY. 

Council Blaffs, a city of Jowa, C. of Pottawattamie 
co.,on the Missouri, connected with Omaha, Neb., abt. 
4 m. off, by an iron bridge nearly 1 m. long. C. B. is 
an important manufacturiug and shipping centre. 


Counsel, (koun’s!.) [From L. consulo, to consult. ] (Law.) 
The counsellors who are associated in the management 
of a particular cause, or who act as legal advisers in 
reference to any matter requiring professional knowl- 
edge and judgment. 

Counsellor, (Aor sior.) (Fr. e (Law.) An 
advocate, or special pleader in a court of law.— C. at 
Law is an officer in the Supreme Court of the U. States, 
and in sume other courts, who is employed by a party 
in a cause to conduct the same cn its trial in his behalf. 

Count, (h.) [From L. comes, a companion.) (4fer.) 
A title of nobility beneath that of marquis and above that 
ef baron, and variously written, viz.: in France, comte; 
in Spain and Portugal, comle: and in Italy, conte; — it 
corresponds with the rank of ent in England, and that of 
pray in Germany. The designation of “ is very ancient, 
aving been in existence since the time of Augustus 

Cresar; but it has much degenerated in importance, 
being now almost entirely titular, In England, the 
wife of an earl is styled a countess, — [Fr. comple, from 
L. computo, I reckon.) (L..) A particular charge in an 
indictment, or narration in pleading, setting forth the 
cause of complaint; there may Le different C. in the 
game indictment. 

Counter, un“ r.) (Fr. conpfer.] (Fur.) That part of 
a horse's forehand which lies immediately under the 
neck, between the shoulders, — (Veut.) On shipboard, 
that part of the vessel which is included between the 
taffrail and the buttock and wing-transom. 

Counter-approaches, (-ij-próoch'iz.) [From L. 
chunt ra. against, and Eng. approach.) ( Forttf.) Lines and 
trenches formed by a besieged garrison in order to at- 
tack the works of the Lusicyers, or to hinder their ap- 
proaches. 

Counter-deed. (Law.) A private document, notari- 
ally attested, which renders nugatory one publicly 
issued. 

Counterfoil, (-foll.) (Com.) Originally, the moiety of 
an exchequer tally. Commonly, that part of the leaf of 
a check-book which is left us a record of particulars, 
after removal of a check. 

Sounter- fort, (-(irt.) (Fortif.) A buttress, pier, or 
projecting wall which serves to give support to an- 
other wall which it is built against. 

Gounter-irritation, (-ir-re-ti’shiin.) (Med.) An 
trritation excited in a part of the body with the view 
ef relieving one existing in another part. The remedies 
used for this purpose are called Counter-irritants, and 
form a most valuable class of remedial agents. 

Countermarch, (-mirch.) (Mil.) A march backward 
or retrograde. 

Counter-mark, (kount'r-márk.) (Cm.) In England, 
the mark of the Goldsmith's Company of London, 
affixed to an article of gold or silver plate after assay, 


to prove the metal to be of a certain fineness of quality; 
—it is superadded to the trade-mark. — ( Com.) A mark 
put upon goods that have been marked before. It is 
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Aso used for the several marks put upon goods belong- 
ing to several persons, to show that they mnst not be 
opened save in the presence of al] the co-owners, or their 
representatives. 

Countermine, (min.) (Mil) A well and gallery sunk 
in the earth, and running below ground; it is intended 
to counteract the etfect of the enemy’s mine; or, in 
other words, it is a mine made by tho besieged, in order 
to explode the mine of the besiegers. 

Counterpaled, (-pild.) ( Her.) Noting an escutcheon 
divided into 12 pales parted per fesse; the 2 colors are 
counterchanyed, so that the upper and lower are of dif- 
ferent tinctures. 

Counter-parole, (-pahkról/.) (A.) A password used 
us a signal of danger. 

Counterpart, (-pdrt.) The duplicate or correspond- 
ing part of anything. Also, the part which fits another; 
as, the key of a cipher. — ( Mus.) The part to be applied 
to another; thus, the bass is the couuterpart to the treble. 
—(Law.) When the parts of an indenture are inter- 
changeably executed by the several parties, that exe- 
cuted by the grantors is termed the original, and the 
rest are counterparts, A deed made by one party is not 
indented, but polled or shaven quite even; and is, there- 
fore, styled a deed-poil or single deed. 

Counter-plea, (.) (Law.) A rejoinder or repli- 
cation to a plea. 

Counterpoint, (-point.) (Mus) The science of har- 
mony, including the art of combining and modulating 
consonant sounds, or of disposing several parts in such 
& manner as to make an agreeable whole. 

Counterpoise, (-poiz.) [From L. contra, and pensare, 
to weigh.| (Mech.) A weight of metal placed in juxta- 
position with a piece of machincry or other mechanism, 
to abate the pressure upon any one particular part, or 
impart a certain degree of stability to the whole. 

Counterproof. (-proof.) (Fine Arts.) An engraving 
tuken from another freshly printed, which, by being 
passed through a rolling press, gives an inverted copy 
of the plate. 

Counter-revolution. (Pl.) A revolution opposed 
to a preceding one and restoring a former state of things. 

Counter-round, (-round.) (Afil.) A equal of officers 
detailed to go tlie rounds of inspection of patrols, vi- 
dettes, or sentries on duty. 

Counterscarp, (-skirp.) (Fortif.) That side of the 
ditch which is nearest the open country; but it often 
signifies the whole covered way, along with its parapet 
and glacis. 

Counter-security, (-c-kürete) (Law.) Security 
given to one who has entered into a bond, or become 
surety for another. 

Countersign, (ein.) (Diplomatics.) The signature 
of a secretary, or other subordinate official, to a writing 
signed by a principul or superior, to atteat the authen- 
ticity of his signature. —(.Mil.) A password or private 
signal given to soldiers on guard, with orders to let no 
one pass unless he first gives that word. 

Counter-tenor, (-Ln'ir. (Mur) One of the mid- 
dle parts, between the treble and the tenor, A counters 
tenor roice, the highest natural male organ, ranges from 
E or F above the gamut of G to B, or C above the treble 
clef note. The €. clef is the Clef when placed on the 
third line so as to suit the (, voice. 

Counter-time, (-tim.) (an.) The resistance of a 
horse, intercepting his cadence and the measure of his 
manege. 

Coumtervallation, (edl-ld’shun.) (Mil) In pro- 
tracted sieges, a chain of military posts sometimes 
placed to surround the place besieged, at a certain dis- 
tance from each other, and so guard against sorties. 

Counterview., (rd.) (Paint) A contrast of figures 
or situations in a picture, serving to heighten the 
dissimilarity which is intended to exist between them. 

Counting-house, (-houz.) ((n.) The office or 
building in which a merchant's business is carried on. 

Country-dance, (kün'treddns.) (Fr. contre-danse.] 
(Dancing.) A dance of French origin, which has be- 
come naturalized in almost every civilized country, 
and is so well known as to require no further comment 
in this place. 

Coun t- wheel, (-ncél.) (Horol.) The wheel which 
seta the striking-hammers of a clock in motion to 
sound the hour. 

County, (kount'e.) Fr. comté, from L. comitatus. In 
its original sense, the seigniory or territorial jurisdic- 
tion of acount or earl. In England, a shire, or division 
of the kingdom, under the governorship of a lord-lieu- 
tenant, sheriff, and other officers. In the U. States, a 
circuit or distribution of territory into which each 
State is divided: —in Louisiana, however, such division 
is termed a purish, and, in 8. Carolina, & district. — O 
corporate, in England, certain cities and boroughs pot 
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sessing certain territorial charters and privileges; as | Courland, (koor7dnd,) a p. of European Russia, skirted 


m York. — A Palatine, in England, is a C. 

nguished by particular privileges, and named from 
palatium, the palace, because the owner (or earl) had 
originally royal powers in the administration of justice. 
The €. P. are 4, viz.: Lancaster, Chester, Cornwall, and 
Durham. 

Coup, (koop.) [Fr., a blow.) A term variously used to 
express the sense of something forcible and efficacious. 
Thus: C-DE-GRACE, cathe the finishing blow, 
or master-stroke. — C.-pg-Marx. (Mil.) A sudden un- 
premeditated attack, generally resulting in success. — 
C.-p(EIL, (koo-dál',) the first glance of the eye, with 
which it surveys any object. — (.-p’ Etat, (koo-da-tih',) a 
sudden and violent measure of political action : — gen- 
erally understood in a dishonorable sense, — C.-DE- 
SoLEIL, (-da-so-lal'.) (Med.) A sunstroke;—a disorder 

rodu by the action of a hot sun. — C-nx-THÉATRE, 
Aust,) & sudden and surprising substitution or 
transposition in the action of an event or circumstance, 

Couped, (koopt.) [From Fr. coupé, cut.) (Her.) A 
term used to express the head or limb of an animal 
cut off smooth from the trunk; distinguishing it from 
what is called erased, or forcibly torn off. C.is also 
used to signify such bands, bars, chevrons, crosses, &c., 
as do not touch the sides of the escutcheon, but are, as 
it were, cut off from them. 

Couple, (kip'l.) [L. copula, a link.] (Statics.) Two 
equal parailel forces acting on a body in opposite direc- 
tions form what is known as a C. Itisevident that sucli 
& combination can only cause tho body to rotate. A 
railway turn-table supplies an illustration, If equal 
forces be applied at each extremity of the same diameter 
in opposite directions, the turn-table is caused to rotate 
about its centre, together with the engine or carriage 
placed upon it; and it is obvious that in such a case no 
motion of translation could take place if the turn-table 
were free to move. The perpendicular distance between 
the directions of the forces is called the arm of the C.; 
and the perpendicular to the plane of the C. at the 
middle point of the arm is termed the aris of the C. — 
(Elect.) When a plate of zinc and a plate of copper are 
partially immersed in dilute sulphuric acid, a disturb- 
ance of the electrical 
equilibrium ensues,for, 
LÀ means of delicate 
electroscopic arrange- 
ments, it may beshown 
that the zinc plate pos- 
gesses a feeble charge 
of negative, and the 
copper plate a feeble 
charge of positive, elec- 
tricity. At the same 
time there is a slight 
disengagement of hy- 
drogen from the sur- 
face of the zinc. If now 
the plates be placed in 
direct contact, or, more 
conveniently, be con- 
nected by means of a 
metallic wire, the chemical action increases, but the 
hydrogen is now disen ed from the surface of the 
copper (Fig. 218); and if the connecting wire be exam- 
ined it will be found to possess many remarkable ther- 
mal, magnetic, and other properties described in other 
articles, This arrangement, consisting of two metals 
in metallic contact, and a cinducting liad in which 
they are placed, constitutes a simple voltaic element or 
couple. So long as the metals are not in contact, the C. 
is said to be open, and when connected it is closed, 

Couplet, (üp'lit.) (Lit.) A division of a poem, con- 
— 2 vorses or 2 lines. 

Coupling, (küp'ling.) (Mach) Any contrivance for 
connecting permanently or occasionally the different 
moving parts of a machine. The term is applied more 
particularly to the parta forming the longitudinal con- 
nections of the shafts. 

Coupon. (koo'pón.) [Fr.] (cm.) A certificate on an 

juterest-paying bond payable by instalments, being one 
of a series attached to the bottom of the bond, and 
filled in and cut out for presentation as each instalment 
shall become due. 

Courant, (kovránt.) [Fr., running.) (Her.) On an 
escutcheon, any beast represented in a running atti- 
tude ; as, a deer courant, 

Courier, PAUL Lovis, (koo're-aí,) a French publicist, n. 
in Paris, 1772. As a writer of political pamphlets, C. 
was ike i oras 7 — and brilliant satire. His chief 
wor e Pam Pamphlets red in 1824. 
Assassinated 1825. v" 

Courlan, (koor'lán.) (ZoóL) See ARAMIDA. 
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by the Baltic; area, abt. 10,500 6g. m. Surface, flat; in 
some parts fertile. C. Mittau. C. anciently belonged 
to the Teutonic knights, and was annexed to Russia ia 
1795. Pop. 513,555. 

Course, (kérz.) [Fr., from L. curro, to run.] Ia its gen- 
eral &ense, a motion forward, either in a direct or circui- 
tous line. Applied to the arts and sciences, it denotes a 
methodical series. — ( Navig.) That point of the compass 
on which a ship steers. beat) The large square sails 
of a ship are known as the courses. — ( Masonry.) A con- 
tinued range of bricks or stones of the same height. — 
( Physiol.) The courses is a term given to the menstrual 
discharge in women, —( Com.) Course of exchange, is the 
current price or rate at which the coin of one country 
is exchanged for that of another; which, as it depends 
upon the balance of trade and the political relations 
which subsist between the two countries, is alwayé 
fluctuating. — (Educ.) The entire range of studies 
taught in the curriculum of a college or university. 

Coursing, (kõr'sing.) [From L. curro, I run.) (Sports.) 
The art or practice of hunting any beast of chase, espe- 
cially the bare, with beagles or greyhounds. C. was a 
popular sport with the ancient Greeks and Gauls. It 
is now much practised in various countries of Europe, 
especially in England. 

Court, rt.) [Fr. sgt (Law.) A body in the govern- 
ment to which the public administration of justice is 
delegated. — The place where justice is judicially ad- 
ministered.— The judge or judges themselves, when 
duly convened. The several courts embraced in the 
judicial system of the U. States, and which are sepa- 
rately considered in this work under their proper names, 
are the following: —1. The Senate of the U. States as a 
C. to try impeachments; 2. The Supreme C.; 3. The Cir- 
cuit C.; 4. The District C.; 5. The Terri C.; 6. The 
C. of Claims. 

Court- fool. (Hist.) See Foor. 

Court-martial, net) (Mil.) A court for the 
trial of any one belonging to the army or navy, for some 
breach of military or naval law. The members of the 
court, consisting of military or naval officers, under a 
president, fill the functions both of judge and jury. 

Court of Claims, (-k/dmz.) (Law.) A court of the 
U. States created by statute of Feb. 24, 1855, amended 
by Act of March 3, 1563. It consists of 5 judges, ap- 
pointed by the President with the consent of the Hana 
to hold their offices during good behavior. They hav 
jurisdiction to hear and determine all claims found 
upon any law of Congress, or regulation of an executiv 
department, or upon any contract, express or implied, 
with the govt. of the U. States, and of all claims which 
might be referred to it by either house of Congress. 

Court of Love. (Hist.) See Love (Court OF). 

Courtrai, (koor-trai',) a fortified city of Belgium, in W. 
Flanders, on the Lys, 26 m. from Ghent. It is particu- 
larly celebrated for its linen manufacture. Pop. 27,117. 

Cousin, (Tun) (Law.) The son or daughter of the 
brother or sister of one's father or mother. The issue, 
respectively, of two brothers or two sisters, or of a 
brother and a sister. A cousim-german is one in the 
first or nearest degree. 

Cousin, Victor, (koo'zdng,) an eminent French philoso- 
pher, B. 1792, s. Royer-Collard, in 1815, as substitute 
professor at the Sorbonne. Deprived of his chair in 
1820-21, on account of his advanced liberal principles, 
he was reappointed in 1828. His lectures, displaying 
an admirable combination of sensibility, imagination, 
and reason, obtained an immense popularity. He was 
elected a member of the Academy in 1830, and, in 1832, 
was created a peer of France, and displayed in that as- 
sembly tlie most wg oratorical powers. After the 
Revolution of 1848, C. retired into private life. D. 
1867. Among his chief writings are a translation of 
Plato (1825-40); a Treatise on the Metaphysics of Aristotle 
(1838); Course of Moral Philosophy (1840); Lectures on 
the Philosophy of Kant (1842); and The True, the Beauti- 
ful, and the Good (1853). C. was the founder of System- 
atic Eclecticism in modern philosophy. 

Couston, Nicolas and GUILLAUME, (koos’too,) the name 
of two French brothers, almost equally eminent as 
sculptors, n. in Lyon, respectively in 1658 and 1678; D. 
1733 and 1746. 

Coutance, (/oo-tdns’,) a manuf. town of France, dept. 
Manche, 40 m. from Cherbourg. Pop. 8,876. 

Couthon, GEORGES, (koo-téng’,) a French revolutionist, 
B. 1756, after entering the convention in 1792, voted 
for the death of Lonis XVI., and was sent as a commis- 
sioner of the Republic to Lyons, where he caused the 
perpetration of odious cruelties, He afterwards became 
associated in the government with Robespierre and 
St. Just, and How! dose ya July 28, 1794. 

Cove, (kõv.) [A. S. c.] (Geog.) A sheltered inlet or 
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smali bay, on the seashore. — (Arch.) The concave 
moulding of an arch. 
Covenant, (küv'e-ndnt.) [From L. convenio, I agree 
with.] (Law.) An engagement in writing, under seal, 
to do or omit a direct uct: — these are of several kinds. 
The party who makes the agreement is termed the 
corenanlor; he to whom it is made, the covenantee, — 
Theol.) As applied to relations established between 
od and man, the term C. is sometimes employed as 
equivalent to dis tion ; and the Jewish dispensation 
is called the Old C. (or testament, by another transla- 
tion of diathéké), in contradistinction to the Christian, 
which is called the New. God, in his supremacy, is re- 
garded as appointing certain conditions for his crea- 
tures, which they cannot but accept, yet their willing 
consent to these conditions gives to the relation estab- 
lished the nature of a €; and thus God is commonly 
said to have made two covenants with man: the first C., 
or C. of Works, with Adam, as the representative of the 
whole human race, promising life (with perfect hap- 
piness), upon condition of perfect obedience, whilst 
death was threatened as the penalty of transgression ; 
the second C.,or C. of Grace, being that on which de- 
se the whole hope and salvation of man, since the 
t C. was broken, and in which life is freely offered 
to sinners, and they are simply required to believe in 
Jesus Christ that they may be saved. This C. God is 
regarded as having made with Christ, as the represen- 
tative of his people, and with them in him. The 
Abrahamic C. is the C. of Grace as declared to Abra- 
ham, in its particular relation to him and his seed. — 
( Hist.) The Solemn League and Ciwenant was the title 
given by the Scots Presbyterian body of religionists 
to a solemn enunciation of their doctrines of faith and 
a repudiation of episcopacy, declared by the Assembly 
of Divines, 1643, and signed by Charles II., under com- 
pulsion, 1650. The C. was ordered by the House of Com- 
mons, in 1661, to be burned by the common hangman, 
and in the same year it was condemned by the Scot- 
tish Parliament. A great body of Puritan fanatics, 
however, refused to abjure its principles, and accord- 
ingly suffered many persecutions till the establishment 
of freedom of conscience by the revolution of 1658. 
Much of the old covenanting spirit exista among the 
modern sect who call themselves Cumeronians. 
Coventry, (kóvn-tre,) an ancient city of England, co. 
Warwick, 18 m. N. E. of Birmingham. It is remarkable 
for its fine cathedral, and has important manufactures 
of ribbons, lace, &c. Pop. 41,647. 
Coverdale, Mines, (küv/r-dà!, an English prelate, B. 
1487, was one of the earliest of the Reformers, an in 
1535 published the first entire Bible in the English 
language. D. 1508. 

Covered Way, (küv'érd.) (Fortif.) A passage left 
round a fortified work between the edge of the ditch 
and the glacis, which latter forms its parapet. It is 
used by the garrison as a sallying-way for sorties, is 
commonly palisaded, and also provided with a loop- 
holed banquette. 

Coverts, /üv'ürtz.) (Zojl) Seo FEATHER. 

Cov ert Baron. (Law.) A wife living under the 
protection of her husband is said to be ©. B. 

Coverture, (küv'ért-yür.) [Fr.cowerture.| ( Law.) The 
condition or state of a married woman. During C. the 
civil existence of the wife is, for many purposes, merged 
in that of her husbaud. 

Covim, (küvin. (Law.) A compact by collusion of 
two or more, entered into to the detriment or prejudice 
of others. 

Covington, (kdv’ing-tin,) in Alabama, a S. co, b. on 
Florida; area, 1,240 sq. m.; C. Andalusia, 
— In Kentucky, a city of Kenton co., on the Ohio, at the 
mouth of the Licking river, facing Cincinnati, of which 
city it is commonly considered a suburb. 

In Mississippi, a S. co.; area, abt. 680 sq. m.; C. 
Williamsburg. 

Cow-bird. (Zo) The Molothrus pecoris (Fig. 219), a 
N. American bird of the fam. /cteridir, which, in spring 
and sum mer, lingers about the cattle in the pastures, 
whence its name. Itis8incheslong; the head, neck, and 
anterior half of the 
breast, light choco- 
late-brown; the rest 
of the body lustrous- 
black. It makes no 
nest, but stealthily 
lays its eggs, only 
ene in a place, in the 
nests of other birds. 
No sooner has the 
oung C. hatched, 
than the foster - par- 
ents fly off to obtain 


Fig. 2-09. — 00W-BIRD. 
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food for it, and hence their own eggs perish, and are at 
length thrown from the nest, while the young bird is 
cared for with the greatest tenderness. ]t is a remark- 
able fact that the egg of the C. hatches even before the 
eggs of the bird in whose nest it is laid. 

Cow, (kou. (pl. Cows; sometimes KINE.) [A. S. ca.] 
(Zoöl.) The female of the animals of the tribe Bovinz: 
— correlative to bull. 

Cow’-berry. (/ot) See VACCINIUM. 

Cowes, (kouz,) a seaport of England, co. Hants, on the N. 
shore of the Isle of Wight. It is divided by the river 
Medina into E. and W. Cowes. "This is a place of fash- 
ionable resort, being the station of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron. Pop. 6,000. 

Coweta, (kou-e'tih,) in Georgia, a W.N.W. co.; area 
abt. 378 sq. m. ; C. Newman. 

Cow-iteh, (Touch,) or Cowsmagg, (Bot) See Mv. 
CUNA. 

Cowl, (koul.) [W.cwewll, a hood.) (Eccl) A kind of 
head-covering of the hood pattern, worn by certain 
friars, as the Bernardines and Benedictines: they are 
both white and black ; the first is used on ceremonious 
occasions, the latter as ordinary wear. 

Cowley. ABRAHAM, (kõ'la,)an English poet, B. 1618, who 
was by his contemporaries admired beyond any other 
poet of his age, D. 1667. 

Cowlitz, (kou’iits), in Washington; a N.W. county, 
traversed Ly the Cowlitz river; area, 400 square 
miles; C. Monticello. 

Cow-parsnip. sag See HERACLEUM. 

Cowpens, O, in & Carolina, a vill. of Spartan- 
burg dist. Here, Jan. 17, 1781, the Americans under 
Gen. Morgan achieved a victory over the English troops 
commanded by Col. Tarleton. 

Cowper, WILLIAM, (k0’pr,) an English poet, B. 1731, was 
called to the bar in 1754, but does not appear to have 
ever practised his profession. In 1782 he published 
some minor poems, and, in 1785, the Tusk, a work 
which at once commanded popular favor. The latter 
years of nis life were clouded by aberration of mind. 
D. 1800. 

Cow-pox, (-põks.) (Med.) Ree VACCINATION. 

Cowry, or COWRIE, (kou’re.) (Zoól.) See CYPREIDAE. 

Cow’-tree. (Bo, See Brosimum and CLUSIACEA. 

Cow’-wheat. (Bot.) See MELAMPYRUM. 

Coxe, WILLIAM, (kóks,) an English historian, B. 1747. 
His pp. works are: History of the House of Austria, 
(1792); Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole (1798); and Me- 
motrs of the Kings of Spain of the House of Bourbon 
(1813). D. 1828. 

Coyote, (koi-yét’.) (Zoól.) See Worr. 

Coy pu. (koi'poo) or Covia. (Zodl.) The Myopotamus 
coipus (Fig.220), 
a S. American 
rodent animal 
of the family 
Sciuri, which 
resembles the 
beaver in size 
and habits, but 
has the tail 
round and long. 
Its fur is yel- 
lowish-gray, 
&nd is known 
among hatters 
under the name of nutria. 

Coy zn, (Xoi'zah.) ( Med.) A catarrh attended with symp- 
toms of influenza. 

Crab, Grab.) [A. S. crabha.] (Zotil.) See BRACHYURANS.— 
(Bot.) See PYRUS. —( Ast.) See CANCER. — ( Mech.) A 
machine used by builders and others for raising weights. 
It consists of an horizontal axle with a large toothed 
wheel, usually turned by a winch and a smali toothed 
wheel. The rope or chain wound around the axle may 
be made to pass in any direction, as for instance 80 as 
to raise weights vertically, by a suitable arrangement 
of pulleys. 

Crabbe, GEORGE, (krdb,) an English 
author of the Parish Register (1507); 
Tales of the Hall (1819), &c. D. 1832. 

Crab-grass. (Bot.) Sco ELEUSINE. 

Crabronidæ, (krib-rén'e-de.) (Zoöl.) A fam. of hymen- 
opterous insects, having the head cuboidal, the thorax 
spherical, and a flattened abdomen. The genus Crabo 
comprises the Wood-wasps, which bore into posts and 


stumps. 

Cracker, (krdi’r.) [From erack.] (Pyrotech.) A kind 
of detonating firework, formed of gunpowder closely 
compressed between a series of thick paper rolls.— 
E A thin wheaten biscuit. ; 

Crackle, ird.) (Antiq.) A kind of china-ware much 
prized by collectors of bric-e-brac, the surface of which 


Fig. 220. — COYPU. 


t, n. 1754, is the 
he Borough (1810); 
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is everywhere marked by cracks which give the article 
the appearance of being composed of small pieces 
cemented together. 

Cracovienne, (-kó've-ydn.) (Dancing 2 The national 
dance of the Polish peasantry around Cracow. It has 
a rather melancholy than lively melody in 2-4 time, and | 
is accompanied by singing. 

Cracow, reis city of Austrian Poland, on the N. | 
bank of the Vistula, 160 m. S.S.W. of Warsaw. This 
was formerly the C. of the kingdom of Poland, and in 
its cathedral the most eminent of her kings are en- 
tombed. Pop. 49,834. 

Oradie, (krá'dl.) A. S. cradel.| ( Shipbuilding.) A frame- 
work used in supporting a ship on the ways, preparatory | 
tolauuching.— ( Fine Arts.) In engraving, an apparatus 
used in the preparation of plates for mezzotints. — 

Mining. A wooden contrivance, used by gold-miners 
washing away particles of gold from ores, sand, &c.: 
—so named from its resemblance to an infant's cot. 
—(Agric. A scythe to which a wooden frame is at- 
tached, which gathers in the grain while it is being 
mowed. — ( Surg.) A thin wooden seinicircular plate ap- 
plied to fractures and the like, to prevent pain to the 
patient from coming into contact with the bedclothes. 

Craft, (krdft.) (Nau) A ship of any kind or clasa : — 
employed generically. Thus, by small craft is under- 
stood those classes of vessels inferior in tonnage to a 
full-rigged "Wi or barque. 

Crag, (krdg.) [From W. craig, a rock.] (Geol.) Gravel or 
sand when intermixed with shells. 

Craig, (krdg,) in Virginia, a S. W. central co.; C. New- 
cast 


e. 

Cra end, in Arkanaas, a N.E. co. ; area, abt. 950 sq. 
m. C. Jonesborough. 

Crake, or CoRN-CRAKE, (krák.) (Zoól.) See RALLIDA. 

C€rake'-berry. (Bot) See EMPETRUM. 

Cram, (krdm.) (Manf.) Among weavers, a warp con- 
sisting of more than two threads. 

Crambe, (krdmb.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. Brassi- 
cacem. The Sea-kale, C. maritima, is a perennial found 
on various parts of the coast of W. Europe, growing 
among sand and shingle. The flowers are white, and 
have a strong smell of honey. It is cultivated in Eng- 
land for its young shoots and leaves, which, when 
blanched, are served like asparagus, and are esteemed 
exceedingly choice and delicate. 

Cramp, (krámp.) [Du.kramp.] (Med.) A sudden, in- 
voluntary, and highly painful contraction of a muscle 
or muscles, Itis most frequently experienced in the 
lower extremities, and is a common symptom of certain 
affections — as, for instance, Cholera-morbus. Friction, 
and compression of the limb, by means of a ligature ap- 
plied around it above the muscles affected, will usually 
remove the spasm. — ( Mech.) A short iron bar, bent so 
at the ends as to form three sides of & parallelogram, 
and having a set screw affixed to one end to hold two 
pieces of metal between. 

Crampton’s Pass, (krdm'tünz,) a locality near 
Burkittsville, Maryland, A smart action occurred here, 
Sept. 14, 1862, between Gen. Franklin’s command of 
National troops, and a Confederate force under Gen. 
Cobb, in which the latter retreated after losing abt. 600 
men. National loss, 533 men hors-de-combat. 

Cranberry, (krdn'bür-re.) (Bot.) See Oxycoccus. 

Crane, (krdn.) [A. 8. cran.] (Zoól.) See Gruws.— 
(Mech.) A machine for raising great weights, consisting 
of an arm, or piece of timber, projecting from a post, 
either horizontally or at some angle, and furnished 
with a pulley. It is also made of iron, on the principle 
of the wheel and pinion; by which it is rendered very 
commodious, and capable of raising immense weights. 

Crane’-fly. (Zobl.) See TIPULARLE. 

Crane’s Bill. (Bot.) See Geranium. 

Craniology, (krdn-e-dl'oje.) [Gr. kranion, the skull, 
and /ogos, a discourse.] (Anat.) That branch of anatom- 
ical science which is concerned with the structure and 
uses of the skull or cranium, in various animals, par- 
ticularly in relation to their character and intellectual 
powers, 

Craniometer, (krá-ne-óm'e-tür.) [Gr. kranion, the 
skull, and metron, measure.] An instrument for meas- 
uring the skulls of animals. The art of so measuring 
them, for the purpose of ascertaining their specific dif- 
ferences, iscalled craniometry. 

Cranioscopy, (-ne-ds’ko-pe.) [From Gr. kranion, and 
skopeo, I examino.] The science of discovering, by the 
eminences produced by the brain on the cranium, the 
particular parts in which reside the organs that influ- 
ence certain 8'ons or faculties. 

Cranium, (krá're-ám.) [L.] (Anat) The SKULL, q. v. 

Crank, (krdngk.) [A. S. crang.] (Mech.) An important 
contrivance in tle process of converting a rectilinear 
motion, as that (/ the piston in a steam-engine, into a 
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motion of rotation. It consists usually of a double 
winch, but sometimes is only single. at part be- 
tween the two elbow joints is termed the arm of the 
crank. The connecting-rod which transmits the alter- 
nate motion due to the power is attached to the crank 
by a joint, and consequently is made to traverse the cir 
cumference of a circle of which the arm is the radius, 
and so to produce the rotation of the axis. The con- 
necting-rod has its greatest effect in turning the crank 
about its axis only when it is at right angles to the 
arms; and in every other position, a portion of its force 
is spent in pulling the crank away from the axle. 

Cranmer, THOMAS, (krdn'mür,) an English prelate and 
reformer, k. 1489. He was appointed Archbishop of 
Canterbury in 1553, and prime minister to Henry VIII., 
in which capacity he favored the Reformation and 
greatly assisted in the subversion of the Papal Church 
iu England. In 1548, while regent during the minority 
of Edward VI., he was president of the Commission 
which established the Liturgy and the Ritual of tlie An- 
glican Church. Having, in 1553, signed the patent 
which settled the crown on Lady Jane Grey, he was the 
same year committed to the Tower for treason against 
Queen Mary. His enemies, in order to subject him toa 
more cruel punishment, withdrew the charge of trea 
son, and prosecuted bim for heresy. He was excom- 
municated in 1555, and burned at the stake in 1556. 

Crannoges, (krin-négs’.) (Archzol.) A term by which 
is designated the lake or river dwellings peculiar to the 
anc. Celts, examples of which may be found in many 
parts of Europe. 

Crapaudine, (kr*p'o-deen.) [Fr.] (Fur.) An ulcerated 
sore on the coronet of a horse. — (Arch.) A door which 
moves upon pivots. 

Crape, (krdp.) [Fr. crêpe.) (Manf.) A light, trans- 
parent stufl resembling gauze. It is made of raw silk, 
gummed and twisted in the mill, and is much used in 
mourning. 

Crasis, Lrd'sts.) [Gr. a mixing.] (Med.) The health 
constitution of the blood in an animal body. — (Gram. 
A contraction of two syllables into one, as nil for nikil. 

Crassamentum, (Xrás-sah-mén'tum.) [L., sediment.] 
( Physiol.) The thick red or fibrous part of the blood, 
as distinguished from the serum, or aqueous part. 

C€rassulaceszse, (Xrds-su-lá'se-e.) (Bot.) An O. of planta, 
all, Violales, consisting of succulent herbs or shrubs, 
with leaves without stipules and clustered flowers, 
which are often turned towards one side. They are 
natives of dry places in all parts of the world. In the 
genus Crassula, the plants have more or less fleshy 
leaves and stems, and white or pink flowers in loose 
cymes or compact heads. The form and disposition of 
the leaves vary in the different species. 

Crassus, Marcus Licinius, (krds'süs,) a triumvir of 
Rome, B. abt. 108 p.c. After having been, in 71, chosen 
consul along with Pompey, he, within & few years 
afterward, formed one of that triumvirate with Cæsar 
and Pompey which extinguished the senatorial power. 
Given the command in Syria, C. was defeated in Meso- 
potamia by the Parthians, fell into the hands of their 
general Surena, and was treacherously killed, 63 B. c. 
C. was notorious for his great riches and insatiabie 
avarice. 

Cratieg us, (krah-te’'giis.) (Bot) The Thorns or Haw- 


Fig. 221. — HAWTHORN, or MAY-TREE. 


thorns, a genns of plants, O. Rosacee, consisting of 
moderate-sized trees, agreeing generally in haying cut 
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lea white fragrant flowers, and scarlet berries, 
‘hough there are exceptions to all these characters. 
They are found In all the temperate parts of the world, 
and being very ornamental, both when in flower and 
fruit, are highly prized by the landscape gardener. 
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An organic base obtained from the juice of flesh. In 
the hydrated condition it forms clear prismatic crystals, 
which dissolve in 146 parts of water at 64° Strong 
acids convert C. into creatinine by abstraction of tbe 
elements of water. Form. CHAN g04. 


Though most of the cultivated species blossom in May, Crentinine, (Arc-it'e-nin.) Same deriv.) (Chem.) One 


the name of May-tree is more generally applied to the 
common Hawthorn, C. oxyacantha, (Fig. 221), which is 
used for hedges, but not so extensively in this country 
asin Europe. 

Oratches, (Ardch’iz.) [From W. crach, the itch.] (Fur.) 
A swelling on the pustern, under the fetlock, and 
sometimes under the hoof of a horse. 

Crater, (kra'tr.) [Gr.krater.] (Geol.) See Voucano.— 
(Astron.) See HYDRA. 

Crates, (krd’tez,) a Theban philosopher of the Cynic 
school, who flourished abt. 830 B. c. 

Cratinus, (Aruh-ti'niis,) a comic poet of Greece, and 


of the normal constituents of urine. Like urea it is 
supposed to be a product of oxidation; its quantity ia 
increased by animal food. Form. Cell: N30 


Crébillon, CLAUDE PROSPER JoLYoT br, (Ha- ng.) 


& French novelist, notorious in his day for the licen- 
tiousness of his works, n. 1707, p. 1753. — C, PROSPER 
JoLvoT DE, father of the preceding, B. 1074, reached an 
eminence in the French. drama only second to that of 
Corneille and Racine, by his productions of Atrée (1707) 3 
thadamiste (1711); Pyrrhus (1120); and Catalina (1149). 
In 1731 be became a member of the Academy, and D. 
in 1762. 


rival of Aristophanes, was B. at Athens, abt. 519 B. . Cregy, or Cressy, (keés'se,) a village of France, dep. 


hicle of personal diatribes. D. 422 n. c. 

Cratippus, (eraA-tip'pás,) who flourished abt. 50 B. C., 
was a native of Mitylene, and a philosopher of the 
Peripatetic school. Cicero, whom he taught, esteeined 
him as the most eminent philosopher of his time. 

Craven, (krà'vcn,) in N. Carolina, un E. S. E. co., b. on 
Pamlico Sound; area, 1,000 sq. m. C. Newbern. Pup. 
20,516. 

Craw-fish, or Cray-fish. [Fr. ecrevisse.} (Zodl.) Sce 
MACRURANB. 

Craw ford, THOMAS, (krau'fürd,) an American sculptor, 
B. in New York, 1814. He early manifested a taste lor 
artistic studies, and, in 1435, repaired to Rome, where | 
he entered the studio of Thorwaldsen. His principal | 
works are the bronze statue of Beethoven, executed tor | 
the Boston Music Hall; the colossal equestrian statue 
of Washington at the capitol, Richmond; and the mar- 
bleand bronze statuary for the capitol, Washington. 
D. in London, 1857. 

Craw'ford, WILLI AN Harris, an American statesman, 


He was the first who made dramatic poetry the M 
| 


Credence, (/re'dins.) 


| Credendum, (pl. CREDENDA,) (Ere-den'düim.) 


Somme, II m. N. of Abbeville, memorable for the great 
victury obtained here (1546) by Edward III. of England 
over the French uuder Philip VI.,, in which the latter 
lost 1 king (Bohemia), 9 sovereign princes, 80 knighta- 
bannerets, 1,200 knights, 1,500 seigneurs, and 4,000 men- 
ut-ariis, With the flower of the French noblesse. 

[From L. credens, believing.] 
(Areh.) In the early churches, a small communion- 
tableon which were placed the materials of the Eucha- 
rist prior to consecration. 

[From 
L. credo, to believe.) (75e4.) Plurally, things to be 
believed, such as articles of faith ; as distinguished from 
agenda, or practical duties. 


Credentials, or CREDENTIAL LETTERS, (Kre-déw'shdlz.) 


From L. credo, I have confidence in.] (Diylom.) The 
Instrument, in epistolary form, from one monarch or 
ruler to another, which constitutes the evidence of the 
title of a minister or diplomatic agent at a foreign court 
to the power which he exercises: — sometimes termed 
excquahir. 


B. in Virginia, 1772, removed to Georgia with his futher. | Credit, (Ared’it.) (Same deriv.] (Pol. Econ.) The lend- 


In 1803, he became a member of the State lexisla- 
ture, and, in 1807, waa elected a senator of the U. States | 
by the Democrats. In 1812, he was nominated president | 
of the Senate, and, in 1813, after refusing the secre- | 
taryship of war, was appointed minister to France. 
In 1815, he was recalled and made secretary of war, 
and, the year following, secretary of the treasury, He 
was an unsuccessful candidate for the presidency in 
1824. D. 1881. 

Crawford. (krawfürd) in Arkansas, a W. co.; area, 
985 sq. n. County seat, Van Buren. —In Georgia, a 
W. cent. co.; d., about 28 sq. n. C., Knoxville. In | 
Jilinois, an E S. E. co., b. on Indiana; urea, about 
420 square miles; County Seat, Robinson.—ln Vid., 
a S. co. ; arca, 28) sq. 1n. ; County Seat, Denison.—In 
Missouri, a B.E. cent. county; area, UY) sq. m.; C. 
Steelville.—In OA io, a N. central county; %u, 412 
square miles; County Seat, Bucyrus.—In Punxyl- 
vania, a N. W. county, b. on Ohio; arra, 950 «quare 
miles: County Seat, Mealville.—In Wisconsin, n S. W. 
county, b. on the Missis-ippi river; area, 012 square 
miles; County Seat, Prairie du-Chien. 


Crawfordsville, (AN- Il.) a town of Indiana, in 
Union township, C. of Montgomery co., on Sugar creek. 
It i» the seat of Wabash college. 

Crayon, (Xrá'ün.) [Fr., from craie, chalk.] ( Fine Arts.) 
A general name for all colored mineral substances, used , 
in designing or painting in pastil; whether they have 
been beaten and reduced to a paste, or are used in their 
primitive consistence, after sawing or cutting them into 
long narrow slips. A porte-cruyon is a metallic tube, 
in the form of a pencil, and split at both ends to serve 
as a holder for the chalk or crayon. Crayons is a term 
applied generally to chalk-drawings; as, a cartoon in 
crayons. 

Cream. (Xreem.) Er crẽme, from L. cremor.] The oily 
part of milk, which rises to the surface and forma a dis- 
tinct coating or layer, that is converted into butter by 
the operation of churning. — CREAM or Lime. (Chem.) 
4 mixture of lime and water, used in gas-works for 
purifying the gas which is transmitted through it; 
carbonic acid and sulphuretted hydrogen being ab- 
sorbed by it. — CREAM oF TARTAR. See TARTARIC AcID.— 
CREAM-CHEESE is cheese made from clotted cream. 

Creasy, Sin Epwanrp, (kré’se,) an English historian, B. 
1812, is author of the Fifteen Decisive Battles af the 


World, which has exhausted some 10 editions; The Rise | Credo, (Xrc'do.) 
lish Constitution (1856); and a | Creed, (Areed.) [Sane arr] The principal articles 


and F ess of the 
History of England, the 1st vol. of which was published 
in 1869 


Creatine, (kré'ah-Ga) [From Gr. kreas, flesh.] (Chem.) 


Credit Foncier, Qraida fóng'se-ai.) 


Credit Mobilier, (hra’de mo-be'ai.) 


ing of money, or what is considered equivalent to it. 
He who lends gives credit, and he who borrows oblains 
it. A person who buys goods which are to be paid for 
at a future time, or who discounts a bill, obtains the 
command of so much capital belonging to another. 
lence there is no creation of wealth by these transac- 
tions, — Punic CkeDIT is the trust or confidence placed 
in & state by these whe lend money to it. — ( Book-Kkeej 
inj.) The side of un account in which payment is en- 
tered, or jts equivalent; as opposed to DEBIT, 9. v. — 
LETTERS or CREDIT. (Com.) Letters given by bankers or 
merchants to persons who are entitled to draw money 
trom their correspondents. 

[Fr., landed 
credit.) (J. Econ.) A system of borrowing money on 
the security of landed property, repayment to be made 
by instalments, so as to extinguish the debt within a 
certain period ; — first established in France in 1852. 
[Fr., movable 
credit.) The name given to a joint-stock corporation, 
founded in Paris on the basis of limited liability of ita 
shareholders, and established under sanction ot a gov- 
ernmental decree, Nov. 18, 1852. with a capital of 
GN O00, 000 frances. The objects of its organization were, 
generally, the absorption into one common stock of 
the shares end bonds of other trading companies; the 
buying up of railroads and other public works; the 
carrying on of banking and stock-jobbing on the most 
exteuded scale; and the promotion and performance of 
public enterprises and private contracts—all on the 
principle of limited liability. Within a few years after 
its foundation, the operations of the € M. assumed 
colossal dimensions: railroads in various countries of 
Europe were constructed; building, lighting, mud 
carrying companies instituted in Paris; extensive 
loans granted to French railroads, — in short, no limit 
seemed to attach to the variety and magnitude of its 
speculations. On the whole, it cannot be said to bave 
answered the fullest expectations of its projectors, al- 
though in some years, 1855 for instance, the net prefits 
amounted to the immense sum of 28.000, 000 francs. 
Other C. M., on a smaller scale, have of late years sprung 
up in Various cities — Geneva, Vienna, Leipzig, &e.— ol 
the continent of Europe, with but indifferent success. 


Creditor, (crédit-dr.) [L.] One who gives credit in busi- 


ness transactions; or one to whom money is owing by 
another: — it is the converse of debtor. 
( Eccl.) See ATHANASIAN CREED. 


of the Christian code of belief, etpecially of any one of 
the 3 confessions known as the Apostes', Nicene, and 
Athanasian. 
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Creek, (kreek) [A.S.crecca.] (Geog.) A small inlet 
on a low coast, formed by the mouth of a small stream. 
— The term, in the U. States, is usually applied to a 
small inland river. 

Creek Indians, or Muscocers, a tribe of N. Amer- 
ican aborigines, formerly occupants of the greater 

rtion of the present states of Georgia, Alabama, and 
lorida, and now settled upon the reservation known 
as the Indian Territory. They descend from the Sem- 
inole stock, and were long one of the most warlike and 
semi-civilized of the Indian races. During the early 
part of the 18th cent. they became a confederated na- 
tion by admission 
of the Alubamas, 
Natchez, Shawan- 
ees, &c., and during 
the war of the Rev- 
olution sided with 
the English. In 
1787 they carried 
on War against the 
citizens of Georgia, 
who suffered great- 
ly from their incur- 
sions. A treaty of 
ce entered into 
n 1796, kept the 
Creeks «quiet. for 
some years. In 
1813,however, they 
again went on the 
*war-path" against 
the United States, 
and massacred the 
po of Fort 
imms on the Ala- 
bama river. There- Fig. 222.— A CREEK CHIEF. 
upon Gen. Jackson, 
at the head of an imposing force, was sent out against 
them, and in the battles of Tallapoosa and Talladega in- 
flicted on them such severe losses that they were glad 
to make a speedy peace (Aug. 9), and also cede the 
greater portion of their territories. In the Seminole 
war of 1818 they fought as allies of the whites under 
Jackson, and afterward, by successive treaties, surren- 
dered all their lands W. of the Mississippi to the U. 8. 
govt., which in return (1833) gave them a location 
near the Canadian River At tho present time they are 
pre-eminent among the inore peaceable and industrious 
of the native tribes, 

Creep, (kr^p.) [From A.8. creopan. ] (Mining.) That 
sinking of the surface of tlie earth immediately over a 
coal-mine, which is consequent upon the depletion of 
the coal-measures below, 

Creeper, (kreep’r.) From creep.) (Bot) A parasitic, 
climbing or trailing plant. —(Zool.) See CERTHIADÆ. 
Crefeld, (kréfel/,) an important manuf. town of Rhen- 
ish Prussia, 13 m. N. W. of Düsseldorf. It is the pp. 

seat of the silk manufacture in Prussia. Ip. 55,218. 

Cremation, (kre-nii'shuin) L. crematio, a burning.) 
Among the ancients, the practice of burning the bodies 
of the dead. 

Crémieux, Isio ADOLPHE, (kra-mž-00',) a French ad- 
vocate and statesman, B. at Nimes, 1706. After filling the 

sition of advocate to the Paris Court of Cassation, G, 
n 1842, was elected to the Chamber of Deputies, where 
he ranked himself with the Extreme Left, or Radical 
party. During the Provisional Govt. of 1548 he acted 
as Minister of Justice. He retired from public life in 
1851, and devoted himself to his profession at the 
French bar, till the fall of the 2d empire, 1870, when 
he became a member of the Gort. of the Nati» Defence. 

Cremocarp, (kré'mo-kirp.) (From Gr, | remo, I sus- 
pend, and karpos, fruit.) ( Bot.) A term applied to such 
fruits as those of the umbellifers, consisting of two or 
more indchiscent inferior one-seeded carpels adhering 
round a distinct and separable axis, 

Cremona, (kra-mõ'nah.) a fortif. city of N. Italy, in 
Lombardy, 48 m. from Milan. It is a finely built city, 
and possesses many curious edifices. Its violins have 
long been famous, C. became a Roman colony in 291 
B.C. Pop. 31,001. 

Orenate, (nit) [From Fr. créneler, to indent.) 
(Bot) An epithet for leaves whose edges are furnished 
with small, rounded denticular projections or teeth, in- 
clining towards neither the point nor the base. When 
these teeth are themselves crenated, bicrenate is 
the term which is used. When the edge of a leaf is 
cut into very minute notches, the term crenulate is 
used. A leaf is crenato-de utate when divided at the edge 
into triangular notches. It is crenato-serrute when the 
serratures are convex, and not straight. 

Crenelle, (Are-nél’.) (Fr.créueaw.] (Fortif.) A term 
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found sometimes applied to a battlement, but which 
usually means the embrasures of a battlement, or loop- 
holes and other openings in the walls of a fortress 
through whieh arrows and other missiles might be dis- 
charged against the assailants. — The adj. crenellated, 
when applied to a building, signifies fortified, or pro- 
vided with crenelles as a means of defence. 


Crenulate, (Arin'wlit.) (Bot.) Having the edge 


divided into small crenels. 


Creole, (£rc'ol.) |Fr., from Sp. 3 In Lou- 


isiana, Spanish-speaking America, an 
native born of European parents. 


the W. Indies, a 


Creon, (een. (M.. A fabled king of Thebes, 


brother of Jocasta, who gave up his throne to (Edipus as 
a reward for the liberation of Thebes from the Sp 


Creosote, (/kré'o-sdl.) t kreas, flesh, and sozo, I pre 


serve.] (Chem.) A highly antiseptic liquid of a stron 

penetrating odor and burning taste. Commercial C. 

frequently impure carbolic acid from coal-tar, but true 
C. is à distinct body, and is obtained in the distillation 
of wood by a somewhat complicated process. It is 
largely used as an antiseptic, and to prevent decomposi- 
tion of animal matter. Sp. gr. 1:37 ; boiling point, 8970. 


Crepitas, (irip’e-tds.) [L, a crackling.) (ed.) The 


noise produced by an eructation of wind or compressed 
air from the bowels. 


€repitation. From L. crepito, I crackle.) (Chem.) 


The crackling noise made by some salts during the pro- 
cess of calcination. — (Surg.) "The grating or strident 
noise Which is made by collision of the two edges of a 
fractured bone: — it forms a diagnostic as to the extent 
of injury. 


Crepuscle, Crepusculum, rtig kre-pis- 


kü-lüm.) [From L. creper, dusky.] (Ad.) The twi- 
light which begins in the morning when the sun has 
arrived within 18° of the horizon, and ends in the even- 
ing when the sun is 18° below the horizon. It is due 
to the refraction of the sun’s rays by the atmosphere. 


Crescendo, (kre-siéu'do.) It.] (Mus.) A term marked 


thus, —, serving to direct a general swelling of the 
notes over which it is placed : — opposed to diminuendo, 


Crescent, (irs'wt) [From L. cresco, I increase.) 


(Astron.) The increasing or new moon, which shows a 
curving rim of light, terminating in points or horns. — 
( Hist.) The Turkish standard, on which a C. is depicted; 
and, figuratively, the Ottoman or Mohammedan power, 
or empire of the C., as distinguished from Christrnd 

or tlie world of the Cross. — Also, the title given to 
knightly orders; of which the Ist was founded in 1268, 
by Charles I. of Naples and Sicily ; the 2d by Réné, duke 
of Anjou, 1448; and the 3d, or Turkish order of the 
Crescent, in 1801, by the sultan Selim III. — ( Her.) An 
honorable ordinary, often used as a mark of distinction 
for the second sons of families, or those descended from 
them. When the horns are turned towards the chief, o 
upper part of the shield, it is called crescent; when te 
the right, éncrescent ; and when to the left, decrescent. 


Crescentia, (krés-sén'she-ah.) (Hot.) See Crescen- 
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Crescentinceze, (et.) (Hot.) An O. of plants, 


all. Bignoniales, diflering from the Bignoniaceæ only in 
their one-celled ovaries with parietal placentas, and in 
their large succulent fruits, with almond-like wingless 
seeds. Crescentia cujele, commonly called the Calabash 
tree, from the Spanish word culabazo, which means a 
gourd or pumpkin, and alludes to the resemblance of the 
fruits, is a tree about 30 feet high, and is found growin 
either wild or cultivated in various parts of tropical 
America and the W. Indies. Its flowers are variegated 
with green, purple, red and yellow; and its leaves are 
arranged in clusters of five, of a narrowly elliptic 
form. The fruits, commonly called Bottle-gourds, are 
generally of a globular form, and have a very hard 
woody shell, which is made to serve many useful pur- 
poses in the domestic economy of the inhabitants of the 
above-mentioned countries—basins, cups, spoons, water- 
bottles, pails, and even kettles being made of them: the 
latter, it is said, standing the fire several successive 
times before they are destroyed. In fact, they in great 
measure take the place of pottery-ware, and many of 
them are carved and polished, or stained in 

quaint devices. 


Cress, (krés.) [Fr.cresson.] (Bot.) See LEPIDUM. 
Cresset, (krés’sit.) 0. Fr. croissrt, from L. cruz, a 


cross.] An iron basket-shaped lantern affixed to the top 
of a pole, in order to serve as a beacon. 


Crest, est.) [From L. crista.) ( Her.) The chief cogni- 


zance in the armorial bearings of a family; it is consid- 
ered a higher criterion of nobility or gentle blood than 
coat-armor generally, and therefore forms an important 
subject in heraldry. In the days of chivalry, the C. wasa 
device, sometimes a plume of feathers, worn on "pé i 
of the helmet. Among the moderns, the C. is 
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ferently used without the shield, as on the panels of 


carriages, on plate, on siguet-ringzs, &c., and is frequeutly 
placed above a cap of inaiutenance, 


Crestline, (drcslin,) a vill. of Ohio, in Crawford co., 
abt. 60 in. N. by E. of Columbus. ^p. 2.279. 

C€resylic Acid, (&re-si / i.) Chem.) An oily liquid 
extracted from coal-tar, hoinogeueous with phenilie al- 
cohol or carbolic acid. Most of the impure liquid car- 
bolic acid of commerce really consists of cresylic acid, 
and as such it is used in enormous quantities for auti- 
septic and disinfecting purposes. It is a colorless, 
strongly refractiug liquid, boing at 3970. Furm. 

Cretaceous Period, (-(d’shis.) [From L. creta, 
chalk.) (Geol) The upper strata of the secondary 
series, immediately below the Tertiary beds, and resting 
on the Qolite. This group is Separated trom the Eocene 
Tertiary beds by a decided change in the rocks and 
fossils. many genera of mollusks and reptiles finishing 
with it, while modern types of plants and fishes make 
their appeirance in it. The most remarkable petrolo- 
gical characteristic of this group is the chalk, which 
exists in Europe in such abundance as to have given its 
namo to the formation. The strata of the © P. have 
been arranged in the following order. The maximum 
thickness od the division is given in feet. 


Maestricht and Faxoe, 100 feet. 


White chalk with Hints. 000 * 
White chalk without tlints.. 600 “ 
Upper. Chalk mar. . 100 “ 
Upper greensand ..... e eee 100 “ 
Gault ie? e e ee 
T » " 4 61 

1 Lower greensand . 850 


Woalden beda ........ Ses 900 € 

In N. America the €. beds occur at intervals along the 
Atlantic border from N. York and N. Jersey to S. Curo- 
linn-exteulingoverthe Statesalong the Gulf border, and 
through a large portion of the Wostern interior region, 
over the slopes of the Rocky Mountains, from Texas 
northward, to the head-waters of the Missouri, and 
further N. W. into British America. The rocks comprise 
beds of sand, marl, clay. loosely aggregated shell Lone- 
stone, and compact lunestone; but they include no 
chalk. 

Crete, (krz'te.) Seo Canpia, 

Cretinism, (hré‘tin-izm.) [Fr.créténisme] (Med.) A 
peculiar epidemic disease in some parts of Switzerland, 
aud iu some other mountain regions. It makes a close 
approach to rickets in its general symptoms, but is dis- 
tinguished by the tendency to that peculiar enlarge— 
roent of the thyroid gland called by the French goitre, 
and by the mental iuibecility which accompanies it. 
Tie individuals affected with this discase are called 
€rel ius. 

Creuse, (kroor.) a central dep. of France, consisting of 
the old p. La Marche; area, 2,244 84. m. ; surf. moun- 
tainous. Stuck-raising is the principal source of wealth. 
C. Gueret. Pop. 27, b. 9. 

Creux, (kroo) [Fr., n hollow.] (Sculp.) To engrave 
en creuz is to cut tlielines and figures below the surface 
of the substances engraved; being thus the opposite of 
rel iæ vo, Which implies the prominence of the lines and 
figures that appear above the surface. 

Crevas de, (irc-ris.) Fr., a crevice.] A deep cleft in 
a glacier. — In the U. States, a break made in the levee 
of à river. 

Crew, cro) [A. S. cread.] (Naut.) The entire com- 
plement of sailors belonging to a ship. 

Cribbage, ribi.) [Etyuol. iudefinite.] (Games.) A 
well-known game at cards, played by 2 persons, witha 

complete pack of cards and a board to mark the points, 
61 of which are required to win. 

Cribbing, or Cxfu-rr'i va, (krib/hingY (Far) A vi- 
cious habit inherent in some horses of seizing the rack, 
manger, or Whatever may be nearest to him, with his 
teeth, at the same time fetching a loud respiration of 
the breath—which is known aus twind-suciing., It is com- 
monly supposed to proceed from indigestion, aud can 
only be ottectually put a stop to by the use of what is 
termined u bar-inazzie, Which surrounds and secures the 
jaws. 

Cribble, (kril/U.) [From L. cribrum, a joe.) A coarse 
screen or sieve for sitting gravel, saud, lime, and the 
like. 

Cribriform, (kri^'re-fórm.) "iue L. cribrum, a 
sieva, and forma, shape.) (Anaf.) A term applied to 
the laminas of the ethmoid bone, through which the 
fibres of tue olfactory nerve pass to the nose, 

Cribrosu tmn, ru.) [L., 40 called from the bone 
having the appearance of a sieve.] (Anal) A boue siiu- 
ated internally in the fore part of the basis of the 
akull: — sometimes called the os ethmailea, 

Crichton, (rit) James, surnamed Tux ADMIRABLE, a 
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Scottish gentleman, B. abt. 1560. He acquired that title 
through his extraordinary gifts and accomplishmenta, 
He excelled in all branches of learning, wasa proficient 
in every manly art und exercise, and spoke with fluency 
10 languages. Whilestill a youth he came off victorious 
in Controversies with the most learned professors of 
Paris, Roine, Venice, and Padua, Assussibuted at Mane 
tua, abt. 1572. 

Cricket, riet.) (From A.S. cryce. a stick.) (Zod. 
See GRYLLIDES. — ( (Fames.) A favorite out-door game o 
the Euglish, naturalized in this country, where it has 
become second only to base-ball in popularity. It is 
played by Z sets of players, —11 on each side, with 2 bata, 
a ball, 2 sets of Wickets, 2 umpires, and 2 scorers. The 
twiekela ure fixed in the turf, and face each other at a 
distauce of 22 yards apart; each wicket consists of 3 
steps, Which connect together at the top by 2 loose 
pieces of wood called bails. When the game is about to 
commence, 2 lines ure drawn, of which one is on a line 
with the stumps, and is called the bowling-crease ; the 
other, called the popping-crecase, in drawn parallel 4 ft. 
in tront of the wicket. After tossing for innings, the 
winning side goes in; that is to Buy, euch player on that 
side takes up his respective position, viz., the bowler, 2 
batsmen, und 2 wicketC-keepers ; the rest arrange them- 
selves in various positions, under the names and to per- 
forin Che duties of [ong-tep, point, corer-potnt, short-slip, 
loug-slrp, midlille-wicket, lmg-ti ld «fF, long-fi eld m. and leg. 
The method of playing would involve too long a deserip— 
tion in this place; duflico it that the laws of playing (* 
are essentially the kame in this country as in England, 
aud the revised code ot the London Marylebone Club, or 
Al- England Players," forms the supreme authority in 
all that atlecta this noble game. 

Criecoides, (hre-kd’i-deez.) [From Gr. krikos, a ring, 
and eéfos, form.) (Hd.) A cartilage of the larynx, 
sometimes culled the annular cartiluja, 

Crillon, Lovis pe Barnes DE Bkrt0N, (kré'yon(g,)) a 
French marshal, B. 1541, served at the battle of Lepanto 
and in the wars of the League, aud was called by Henri 
IV. the bravest of the brave.“ D. 1015. His descend- 
ant, Locis AvroINE Frangois DE Pat L, Duke of CRILLON- 
MAHON, B. 17 IS, held a high command at Fontenoy, and, 
passing into the Spanish service, took Minorca in 1752, 
and was nade Captain-zeneral of the kingdom. D. 179. 

Crime, (iri) Fr., from L. crimen.) 1n the general 
sense of the word, a €. is an offence against society or 
morals, so tar as it is umenablo to the laws. To this wo 
may add, in order more clearly to distinguish between 
words often considered 8ynouyuious, that actions con- 
trary to the precepts of religion ure called iva; actions 
contrary to the principles of morality are called vires s 
and actions contrary to the laws of the state are called 
crimes, —(Law.) In the following classification, crimes 
are arranged according to the nature of the offence: 1. 
Offences agacust Che suverecguty of the state: Treason ; 
Miaprision of treason, 2. %% ee agairs! the lives ana 
persons of individualas Murder; manslaughter; at- 
tempts to murder or kill; mayhem; rape; robbery; 
kidnapping; false imprisonment ; abduction; assault 
and battery. 3. Offences against publie property: Burns 
ing or destroying public property; injury to the same, 
4. Offences against private property: Arson; burglary, 
larce ; obtaining goods on false pretences; embezzle- 
ment; malicious mischief, — 5. O5 ces against. publio 
Justice: Perjury; bribery; destroying public records; 
counterfeiting publie seals; jail-hreak ; escape; resiste 
ance to officers; obstructing legal process; barratrys 
maintenance; champerty ; contempt of court; opprese 
sion; extortion; suppression of evidence; compounds 
ing felony; imisprizion of felony. 6. Offences against tha 
zii pere: Challenging or accepting a challenge to 
& duel; unlawful assembly; rout; riot; breach of the 
peace; libel. 7. Offences against. chastity: Sodomy? 
bestiality; adultery; incest: bicamy ; seduction; fore 
nication; lascivious carriage; keeping or frequenting 
house of ill-fame. 8. Offences against publie policy : False 
currency; lotteries; gambling; immoral shows; violae 
tions of the right of suffrage; destruction of gama, 
fish, Kc.; nuisance. 9. Offences against the public cure 
rency, and public and privete securities: Forgery ; coun- 
terfeiting; passing counterfeit money. 10. Offi nce 
againel religion, decency, and. morality; Blasphemyy 
profanity; Sabbath-breaking; obscenity; cruelty te 
animals; drunkenness; promoting intemperance. 11. 
Otlences against the public, individuals, or their property e 
Conspiracy. — A Capital Crome is one which entails the 
penalty of death upon the perpetrator, 

Crimen, (The.) (Are-me’ah,) a peninsula of S. Russia, 
forming part of the government of Taurida. It is 
united to the mainiand by the isthmus of Perekop, only 
5 m. across, The C has belonged to Russia since 1783, 
fur three ceuturies prior to which it had formed à dee 
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ndency of the Turkish empire — the govt. being left, 
owever, chiefly in the hands of its native Tartar 
princes, or Khans. During the 13th and two succeeding 
centuries, the Venetians and Genoese maintained com- 
mercial establishments upon its shores, as the Greeks 
had done at a very much earlier period —six centuries 
before the Christian era. The bulk of the Crimean pop. 
— perhaps 200,000 in total number — are of Tartar race, 
at dwell in villages scattered over the steppe-land 
which forms a large portion of the territory. All the 
northerly and middle portions of the peninsula — two- 
thirds of its entire area — belong to the steppe, a level 
expanse of alternate pasture-land and gravelly waste, 
subject to the recurrence of the seasons of drought and 
moisture. The southern division of the peninsula com- 
prehends a mountain-region which reaches upwards of 
5,000 ft. in its higher elevations, The valleys inter- 
spersed among this tract, as well as the entire range of 
the S.E. coast-line, possess a delightful climate and a 
fertile soil. The modern interest attaching to the C. is 
chiefly derived from the Anglo-French and Russian 
war of 1551—5, (undertaken in support of the integrity 
of the Turkish power,) when it was invaded by the 
united armies of France and England. The battle of 
the Alma, a small river on the western side of the pen- 
insula, was the first event consequent on the invasion, 
and the destruction of Sebastopol —after a siege which 
was protracted over a period of nearly 11 months — its 
rime object. During the siege, the battles of Balaklava, 
1 and Tchernaya, were successively fought 
and have imparted undying celebrity to the plains and 
hill-sides of the Crimean peninsula. 
Crim'inal Law. See Law. 
Crimson, (krim’m.) [From Ar. kirniz.] A deep and 
beautiful red color, with a slight tings of blue permeat- 


ing it. 

Cringle, Xring'gl.) [From Du. krinkelen, to run in flex- 
ures.| (Vuu!.) On shipboard, a hole in the boltrope of a 
sail, to receive the ends of the ropes by which the sail 
is drawn up to its yard, or to extend the leech by the 
bridles of the bowline. Iron C, or hanks, are open rings 
running on the stays, to which the heads of the stay- 
sails are made fast. 

Crinite, (Ari’nit.) [From L. crinis, hair.] (Bot) Hav- 
ing tufts of long weak hairs growing from different 
parts of the surface. . 

Crinoids, (kri'noidz) (Zl) An almost extinct O. of 
marine radiate animals of the class Echinodermata. 
They have a central disc, in which is contained the di- 
gestive cavity with two orifices, and from which arise | 
arms or rays, 5in number, but soon subdividing, so as | 
at first sight to appear more numerous. The disc is 
composed of calcareous pieces and fleshy integument 
like the rays, as is also a stalk on which the whole is 
usually supported ; the base, it is supposed, being fixed, 
and the disc and rays expanding like a flower. It ap- 


Fig. 223. — COMATULA ROSACEA, 


pears probable that many of the fossil C. were perma- 
mently fixed in this manner, and this is the case with 
the still existing Pentacrinus caput Meduse, or Medusa’s | 
Head, of the West Indian seas; but others are fixed only | 
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when young, the disc and arms finally becoming de 
tached from the stalk and moving freely in the sea, as 
it is supposed to be the case with the r; Ada rosacea 
(Fig. 223), a small but beautiful species. The foesil 
species are so very numerous as to constitute great 
tracts of the dry land as it now appears. 

Crinoline, (Xrin'o-in.) ees from crin, horse-hair.] 
(Manf.) A mixed stuff of flax and horse-hair, from 
which were originally made the stiff petticoats of the 
same name, worn by women. 

Crinum, (kri'num.) ien A gen. of remarkably hand- 
some plants, O. Amaryllidacez, well-known in gardens, 
They are tropical or sub-tropical herbs, generally of 
large size, with columnar or spherical bulbs, lorate 
lanceolate leaves, and a solid scape bearing a many- 
flowered umbel. 

Crisis, (pl. Crises,) (Ass.) Ios from krino, I jud a] 
Generally, the point of time when an affair has Rete, jP 
its height, and must soon terminate or suffer a material 
change. — ( Med.) A sudden change, either for the better 
or worse, indicative of recovery or death. In its more 
usual sense, it denotes that stage of a disorder at which 
some judgment may be formed of its termination. 

Crispate, (hris‘pdt.) [From L. crispus, curled.] (Bot. 
Applied to a leaf when the edge is excessively an 
irregularly divided and puckered; also when the sur- 
face is much puckered and crumpled. 

Crispin; (St. (spin, ) a Christian martyr. Born of a 
noble Roman family,he fled from Rome into Gaul during 
the reign of Diocletian, worked as a shoemaker in the 
Been city of Soissons, and distinguished himself by 
ais Christian piety and charity. He suffered m 
dom, 287, and his death is commemorated Oct. 25th. St. 
C. is regarded as the patron of leather-workers. 

Cristate, or CuisrATED, (At.) [From L. crist 
tufted.] (Bot.) Having an appendage like a tuft or 
crest, as certain anthers and flowers. 

Criterion, (pl. CRITERIA,) (kri-é're-ón.) [Gr. kritérion, 
that which is decided.] A standard measure, rule, or 
test. 

Crithmum, (Xrit/müm.) (Bot.) A gen. of planta, 
O. Apiacex, containing the Samphire, C. maritimum, an 
herb much valued as a pickle, found on rocky sea- 
shores, and easily distinguished by its glaucous, twice- 
ternate leaves, the divisions of which are very succu- 
lent and taper towards either extremity. 

Critias, (krit’e-ds,) a Greek poet and orator, was a rela- 
tive of Plato and a disciple of Socrates. In 404 n. c., he 
returned from exile to become one of the Thirty Tyrants 
of Athens. Killed in battle same year. 

Critic, (krivik.) [From Gr. krilés, a judge.] ca A 
person who analyzes the value of works of literature 
or art, with reference to established principles; points 
out deviations from taste and accuracy, or enforces 
merits by his acumen in discovering beauties of inten- 
tion and execution. It is the rarest of all qualifications, 
seldom honestly exerted, and most frequently practised 
by those who have temerity and pretension, rather than 
skill and judgment. 

Critique, (krit-eck’.) [Fr.] (Lit) An analytical re 
view of the merits or faults of a published work of lit- 
erature, science, or art, considered with reference to 
established principles. 

Crittenden. Joux Jorvon, (krit'tn-dčn,) an American 
statesman &. in Ken » ky, 1786, After having studied 
and ebyaced iu ti ? po: tice of the law, he, in 1816, be- 
came a member of the Kentucky House of Representa- 
tives, and in 1817 was elected to the U. 8. Senate. In 
1841, he became attorney-general in President Harri- 
son's administration ; and, in 1848, was elected governor 
of Kentucky. He served as attorney-general in Presi- 
dent Fillmore’s cabinet from July, 1850, till the acces- 
sion of President Pierce. Throughout his political 
career, C.'s name is identified with most of the meas- 
ures introduced and advocated by his friend Henry 
Clay. D. 1863. 

Crittenden, in Arkansas, an E. co., b. on the Missis- 
sippi river; area, abt. 944 sq. tn. C. Marion. P. (1880) 
9,415.—In Kentucky, a W. co., b. on the Ohio river: 
area, abt. 420 sq m. C. Marion. 

Croatia, (kro-a'she-ah,) a former so-called kingdom of 
Europe, dependent upon Hungary, and now forming a 
p. of the Austrian empire; consisting of €. Proper, the 
former nominal kingdom of Sclavonia, the tian 
Littorale, and the town and ter. of Fiume on the Adri- 
atic. It is b. S. and E. by the Military Frontier; N. by 
Hungary and Styria; and W. by the Adriatic, Styria, 
and Illyria. Surf. Very mountainous, being honey. 
combed by ramifications of the Julian and Dinaric 
Alps, the interstices forming highly fertile valleys wa- 
tered by the Save and its tributaries the Drave, Mur, 
and Kulpa. C. forms one of the crown-lands of the 
Austrian emperors, and is governed by a viceroy, whe 
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is called the Ban. The people are of Sclavonic descent, 
largely intermixed with infusions of other races ; their 

is an Illyric dialect of the Slavic. The Croats 
make excellent soldiers, and, formerly, the light cavalry 
of the German emperors under this name bore as wide 
a reputation for bravery in the field and unmitigated 


out of it, as the Hungarian Pandours and Rus- 
2 


The Roman Catholic and Greek churches 

are the sole forms of religion. C.auciently formed a 
part of Pannonia, and under the Romans was made a 
part of the prov. of Illyria. In 640, the Croats, a tribe 
of N. Huns, settled in it and gave it its present name. 
In the 14th cent., C. became united with the kingdom 
of Hungary, and .passed with it, in the 16th, under the 
rule of the House of Hapsburg ; in the same cent. the 
Turks possessed themselves of a slice of it — now Turk- 
ish C In the Hu ian war of independence, 1848-9, 
C. declared herself bitterly hostile to the Magyars, and 
the Ban Jellachich played a conspicuous part in re- 
ducing them to submission. C. Agram. Pop. 1,023,858. 
Croceous, (kró'shüs,) or Crocatus. [From Gr. krokeos, 


saffrony.] ver Pap na se 

Crochet, G -) [Fr. a little hook.) A kind of 
fancy knitting of silk, cotton, Berlin wool, &c., exo- 
cuted by means of a small hooked instrument termed a 


erochet-needle. 

Crocidolite, (Xro-sid'o-lit.) [From Gr. krokys, a roof, 
and lithos, stone.] (Min.) A hydrated silicate of soda, 
magnesia, and protoxide of iron. 

Crockery, (krók'ur-e.)) [A. S. crôc, a jar.] (Cm.) All 
kinds of pottery and earthenware articles used for do- 
mestic purposes. 

Crocket, (krók'it) [Fr. crochet] (Arch) Foliaged 


Fig. 224. —CROCKETS. (1, A. n. 1320; 2, a. D. 1350.) 


ornamentation in Gothic architecture for the adorn- 
ment of spires, pinnacles, angular projections, &c. 
Orocoditis. (krók'o-diL) (Zodl.) See CROCODILIDÆ. 
Crocodilida, (-dil'e-de.) (Zodl.) A family of bulky 
saurian reptiles, lizard-like in form, with a great gape, 
ry of their characteristic voracity, and with the 
tail flattened at the side, so as to become a powerful 
organ of propulsion in water. The C. swallow stones, 
apparently to assist digestion. They prey on fishes and 
warm-blooded animals; most of them seem to prefer 
food in a state of incipient putrefaction, and they are 
even said to hide their prey, and to return to it when 
it has reached this state. Some of the larger kinds do 
not scruple to attack man. The C. are found in the 
warm parts of the world, in fresh waters and estuaries. 
The females bury their eggs in the sand or mud, to be 
hatched by the heat of the sun alone. They are divided 
into Crocodiles, Alligators (q.v.) and Gavials. In the 
true Crocodiles, the muzzle is not slender and elongated, 
as in the Gavials, but oblong and flattened; the teeth 
are very m in size, the long fourth teeth of the 
lower jaw fitting into notches of the upper, not into pits, 
asin alligators. To this genus belongs the C. of the 
Nile (Crocodilus ), which abounds also in many 
other rivers of Africa. It is of a bronzed green color, 
kled with brown, lighter beneath, and is sometimes 
feet long. It often seizes human beings for its prey. 
The ancient pop held it sacred; and being ex- 
empted from danger on the part of man, it became 
more bold and troublesome. The Gavial of the Ganges 
has its hind feet fully webbed, as the Crocodile of the 
Nile, but differs from it by the peculiar form of the 
mouth, the jaws being remarkably long, narrow, and 
constituting the anterior part or beak, spread- 
ing out at its base, and terminating in front, so as to 
tne observer of the beak of the Spoonbill. From 
its strength and ferocity, this animal is truly formida- 
ble, In one respect, however, it is found very service- 
able. viz. iv devouring the numerous dead bodies of 
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men and animals which are committed to the “ Sacred 
river," the effluvia arising from which would otherwise, 
in all probability, be productive of contagious diseases. 
Crocus, (kró'küs.) [Gr. krokos, saffron.| (Bot.) A well- 
known gen. of plants, O. /ridaceg, consisting of dwarf 
herbs, with fleshy corms and grassy leaves, the latter 
not fully developed till after the flowers are faded. They 
are very much prized in gardens, as affording some of 
the earliest of spring-flowers. C. sativus, which is a 
light-purple autumnal! flowering species, yields the 


saffron of the shops, which consists of the dry orange- 
colored sti of the flowers gathered with part of 
the style. It is employed 


he best comes from in 
as a flavoring and coloring inevediont in culinary pre- 
parations, liqueurs, &c. Saffron gives to water and 
alcohol three-fourths of its weight of an Ss, pia 
extract, which is largely employed in painting and dye- 
ing. Another coloring agent of the same deep orange 
color, called sa ‘rs, is quite different from saffron, 
and consists of the florets of Carthamus tinctorius. 
Croesus, (kré’siis,) the last king of Lydia, whose name 
has become a proverb for a possessor of great wealth, B 
abt. 590 B.c.; after bringing under subjection various 
peoples of Asia Minor, entered into an alliance along 
with Egypt and Sparta against Cyrus, king of Persia. 
The latter, in 546, defeated C. and took him prisoner. 
He was afterwards put to death by order of Cambyses. 
Croise, (krwawz.) [Fr. croisé.) A Crusader. See 
CRUSADES. 
Croissant, (krois'sánt.) r., crescent.) (Her) A 
cross having crescent-shaped extremities. 
Cromarty, (króm'ár-te)) à small seaport and town of 
Scotland, C. of a small co. of same name, which occu- 
pies a peninsula in the Moray Frith. Pop. 1,500, 
Cromlech, (kròm'lèk.) [(W. crwmlech.| (Archæol.) 
The name given to a rude structure of two or more 
unhewn stones, placed erect in the earth, and support- 
ing a larger stone, also unhewn, the whole forming an 
imperfect chamber or enclosure. They were formerly 
supposed to have been Druidical altars, but are now 
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Fig. 225. — CROMLECH or CoNNÉRÉ, (in Maine, France.) 


generally believed to have been sepulchral monuments, 
They are found in many parts of the world, but chiefly 
in Wales, Scotland, and the N.W. provinces of France, 
where the name Dolmen is given to them. 
Cromwell, OLIVER, (króm'wél, sometimes Xkrüm') 
was B. of an anc. and noble family,at Huntingdon, Eng- 
land, 1599. He early in life adopted the religious views 
peculiar to the Puritans, and entered Parliament in 1628. 
On the outbreak of the Civil War, 1642, C. obtained a 
cavalry command in the service of Parliament, and his 
regiment became so marked by its indomitable valor 
as to obtain the name of The Ironsides. In 1644, C. with 
his * Ironsides” decided the battle of Marston Moor, 
and in the year following, as lieutenant-general under 
Lord Fairfax, he contributed to the victory of Naseby. 
In 1648, at the head of 8,000 men, he utterly defeated, 
at Preston, the Scots Royalists 20,000 strong, under 
the Duke of Hamilton. In 1649, he sat as one of 
Charles L's judges and signed the king's death-war- 
rant, a circumstance which has left an indelible stain 
upon his memory. In 1650, €, as commander-in-chief, 
routed the Scots Royalists at Dunbar, and, the year 
after, gained a decisive victory over the forces of 
Charles IL, at Worcester. In 1653 he dissolved Parlia- 
ment by force of arms, and in 1654 was proclaimed dic- 
tator under the title of LORD PROTECTOR or THE COM- 
MONWEALTH. In this capacity he proved himself the 
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ablest ruler his country had hitherto known. He hum- 

bled the Dutch, overawed the French, punished the 

Spaniards and Portuguese, and made the English flag 

respected from one end of the world to the other. D. 1658. 

His son, RICHARD, B. 1626, succeeded to the Protectorate, 

2 he resigned in 1659, and retired into private life. 
. 1712. 

Crom'well, THomas, EARL or Essex, prime minister 
of England, n. abt. 1490, entered public life under the 
Sapio of Cardinal Wolsey. He attained to the 
pi 
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est offices of state, but, losing the favor of Henry 
II., he was condemned and executed on a trumped- 
up charge of high-treason, 1510. 

Cronstadt, or Knoxsrapr, (krén’stdt,) a seaport and 
fortified naval arsenal of Russia, govt. St. Petersburg, 
at the S.E. end of an island in the Gulf of Finland, abt. 
20 m. W. of St. Petersburg. This is one of the strongest 
fortresses in Europe, and is the chief N. rendezvous of 
the imperial navy, besides being an important com- 
mercial depót. Large ships have to discharge here, and 
tranship their cargo into lighters in order to transport 
it to the C. Pp. 48,413. — A city of Austria, C. of co. 
of same name, in Transylvania, 120 m. S. E. of Klansen- 
burg. This is a handsome and well-built city, and the 
most important commercial place in the province. 
Pop. 29,598. 

Crook, (krook.) [Swed. krok, a hook.] (Mus.) A cir- 
cular tube belonging to a wind-instrument, such as the 
trumpet, &c. It is used for the purpose of causing the 
pitch of the instrument to accord with the key of the 
music. 

Crooked, (krook’id,) a lake of New York, in Steuben 
and Yates cos. It is about 18 m. in length, by 114 in 
breadth. The outlet which flows into Seneca Lake has 
a descent of 271 feet in about 7 m., affurding valuable 
water-power. 

Crook’ed Islands, a group of the Bahamas, in Lat. 
229 30' N., Lon. 74? W., consisting of Crooked, Castle, 
Fortune, and Acklin's islands. 

Crop, (króp.) (Agric.) A growing harvest of grain, grass, 
fruits, or vegetables. —( Metall.) The first quality of tin- 
ore, ready dressed for smelting.—( Mining.) The C or 
eut-crop of a stratum of ore is that edge of ít which 
comes out to the surface of tbe earth ; when level, the 
line of C. is called a strike, 

Cropper, (krop'pr. [From erop.] (Law.) One who 
works on laud in consideration of receiving a part of the 
crop it may bear as his compensation. 

r (kro’kd.) (Games.) An out-door pame played 
with balls, hoops, and mallets. The rules luid down to 
be observed by players are given at length in tlie excel- 
lent manuals of Capt. Mayne Reid, and M. Jacques. 

Crosier, or Crozier, (kró'zhwr. From t cruz, 
crucis, across ] (Eccl) A bishop's pastoral staff, crooked 
at its upper extremity. —( Ast.) A constellation of 4 stars 
in the S. hemisphere, near the Antarctic Circle, and of a 
cruciform configuration. 

Cross, (/r0s.) [Fr. croiz, from erur—crucis.] (Antiq.) 
An instrument of torture, consisting of 2 pieces of tim- 
ber crossing each other, one part being vertical, and 
the other horizontal, or both oblique. This punish- 
ment was applied in the Carthaginian and other anc. 
armies; while among the Romans it was only inflicted 
on malefactors and slaves,and was thence called servile 
supplicium. The most usual method was to nail the 
criminal’s hands and feet to this gibbet, in an erect 

ture; though there are instances of criminals so 
nailed with their heads downward. The € on which the 
Saviour suffered is usually considered as having been 
the Crux capitata, or atin C, which has one arm longer 
than the others, in distinction from the Greek C, which 
has equal arms. —( Theol.) The doctrine of Christ's suf- 
feriugs, and of the Atonement; bence the C is the 
symbol of Christian religion, and, figuratively, the re- 
gion itself. The emperor Constantine, afler obtaining 
his victory over Maxentius through the influence of 
the sign of the C, caused crosses to be set up in public 
places aud upon public buildings; and the veneration 
of the C, increased, particularly after the Znvention of 
the C., or fiuding of the true C. of Christ in Jerusalem 
by the Empress Helena. The C. is still regarded with the 
utmost veneration by the Roman Catholic Church. The 
sign of the C, is made not only by Roman Catholics, 
but by the members of the Eastern churches also; 
there are, however, distinctive differences in the man- 
ner in which it is made. It is admitted by the Luther- 
ans as a commemorative sign of the atoning death of 
Christ.—(//er.) An ordinary formed by lines drawn 
palewise and fessewise; and, if bounded by tlie escut- 
sheon, enclosing 1-5th of the shield, or 1-3d if changed. 
A cross gules, one bar being vertical, the other horizon- 
E is called the C. of St. George. The C. of St. Andrew 


both bars oblique. The extremities of a plain C. 
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are that is, do not reach the circumference ot 
the escutcheon. There are other C. also which do not 
reach the circumference; thus, a C. crosslet, termed a 
Jerusalem Cross when between 4 plain C, it is crossed 
on each arm. A C. fleury bas 3 points at each end. A 
Malese C. has arms increasing in breadth towards the 
ends, which terminate with double points, A C. fitchy 
has the lower limb pointed. A patriarchal C. is plain, 
and has 2 horizontal bars, the upper one shorter. 

| Cross, in Arkansas, a co. formed in 1862, of parts of Crit- 
tenden, Poinsett, and St. Francis. C. Cleburne. 

Cross Action, Sarria (Law.) A counter-action 
preferred by a defendant against the plaintiff on the 
same contract or for the same tort. 

€ross'-bar Shot. (Var.) A round shot intersected 
by an iron bar through the middle, and standing out à 
few inches on each side;—it is used in naval actions 
for cuttingand destroying the enemy'srigging,spars, &c. 

C€ross'-benm. md ( Naut.) A large wooden beam 
placed across two smaller ones, called bits ; and serving 
to secure the cable of a ship riding at anchor. 

Cross bill, (.) (Zoól.) The common name of birds 
allied to the finches, and belonging to the gen. Curvi- 
rostra, family Fringülidz. They are distinguished by 
having the mandi- 
bles crossing each 
other at the point. 
Buffon called this 
curious structure 
an error and de- 
fect of nature, and 
a useless deform- 
ity, but it has been 
found to enuble 
them easily to ob- 
tain their usual 
food, the seeds of 
pine-trees, North 
America has two 
species of them, 
C. Americana, the 
Red Crossbill, and 
C. leucoptera, the 
White-winged Fig. 226. — WHITE-WINGED CROSSBILL. 
Crossbill (Fig. 

226), which is about 6 inches long. 

€ross'-bow, (.) (i.) An ancient weapon which 
was a great improvement on the wooden long-bow, and 
was brought to Europe by the Crusaders. It was made 
of steel, with a peculiar handle, and the string was 
stretched by means of a small wheel called a gaffe. 
The bolts or arrows were generally shod with iron. 

Cross’-breed, (-bréd.) A breed or kind generated by 
the intercourse of a male and female of different species, 

Crosscut Saw, (kros‘kil.) (Carp.) A large saw 
for cutting large logs of timber transversely: — it is 
worked by two persons, 

€ross'-days, de.) (Fel) In the Roman Catholic 
Church, the three days which come before the Feast of 
the Ascension. 

Cross'-examinntion, (¢7sdm-in-d’shun.) | ( Law.) 
A close and rigid questioning of a witness by the coun- 
sel of the adverse party, after he has been examined in 
chief by the counsel of the party producing him. 

Cross’-fire, (-/ir.) (Mil) A fire from a battery or 
fortification so directed as to cross the fire delivered 
from another part of the same work. 

Cross’-head, (d.) (Mech.) A cross-bar attached 
to the centre of the head of the piston-rod of a steam- 
engine, and connected to the main beam. 

Cross’-jack, (Arojdk.) (aut.) The lower yard of 
the mizzeun-niast of a ship. 

Cross Keys, (/705/A2z,) a locality of Virginia, Rock- 
ingham co, near Harrisonburg. A lively but indecisive 
action was fought here, June 7, 1862, between a body of 
National troops under Gen. Fremout, and Gen. Ewell's 
Confederate command. Union loss, 664; that ot the 
Confederates unknown. 

Cross-piece, (-perce.) (Nat.) That piece of timber 
which serves to connect two bitts. Also, the rail near 
the bollard-timbers, for belaying the running rigging. 

Cross-sea, (Cs) (Naut) A chopping sea, whose waves 
cross each other in contrary directions, 


Cross Sound, in ska, divides King George III. 
Archipelago from the N.W. mainland, At its N W. en- 
trance is Cross Cape. 


Cross-springers, (-spring’girz.) (Arch.) The trans- 
verse ribs of a grained roof. 

Cross-s(afQ or Jacos’s Starr. (Navig.) An instru- 
meut resembling a quadrant, formerly used in taking 
the altitude of the sun and stars at sea. 

€ross'-trees, (-tréz.) (Nanut) Pieces of timber in a 
ship, supported by the cheeks und trestle-trees, at the 
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ends of the lower masts, to sustain what is above, 
to extend the topgallant shrouds. 
Crotalaria, (krót-ah-lá're-ah.) [From Gr. krotalon, a 
rattle.) (Bot) An extensive gen. of tropical or sub- 
1 plants, O. Fubuce,e, consisting of papilionaceous 
herbs or small shrubs. Thoir flowers are produced in 
racemes, either opposite the leaves or at the end of the 
branches, and are usually of a yellow color. C. Juncen, 
the Sunn-hemp of India, is extensively cultivated in 
South India, on account of the valuable fibre yielded by 
its inner bark, which is very strong, and is considered 
to be equal to the Kussian hemp; it is employed for 
co e, canvas, and all the ordinary purposes of hemp. 
C. sagittalis, the Rattle-box, is found in woods and sandy 
fields from New Hampshire to Arkansas. 
Crointidse, (kro-l'e-de (Zool.) The Rattlesnake 


fam., comprising some of the most deadly of poisonous | 


serpents, whose upper jaw contains but few teeth, but 
is armed with sharp-pointed, perforated. or grooved, 
movable poison-fangs. These fangs are concealed in a 
fold of the gum, or raised, ut the will of the animal. 
They counect with a gland situated near tho eye. which 
furnishes the fluid poison. When tho snuko bites, the 
fangs are raised, and the pressure of the temporal mus- 
cles upon the gland forces the poison along the fang 
into the wound. These animals have a deep pit between 
the eye and the nostril, and the rattlesnakes proper 
have the tail furnished with a rattle, with which they 
make a noixe when they apprehend danger. The Com- 


Croupade, (kroop-dad’.) (Fr.] Ta 
as 
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are suddenly seized with a difficulty of breathing and 
other symptoms. Exposure to cold seems to be the 
genoral cause of the disease, and it is consequently 
more provalent in winter and spring than in summer. 
It is said to bo wonderfully cured in two days, by mix» 
ing & tcaspoonful of sulphur íu & glass of water, and 
giving a teaspoonful of the mixture every hour. 

A leap in which 
the horse pulls up his hind legs, to draw them up 
to liis belly. 


| Crow, (kro.) [A. 8. craw.) (Zodl.) Sce Con vp. 
Crow Black 
| Crow'-foot. (Bot.) See RHANUNCULACEJR. — ( Naut.) The 


bird. (Zo6L) See IcrERIDA. 

nume given to a coinplication of small cords, spreading 
out from a long block; used on shipboard for suspend- 
ing the awnings, or keeping the topeails from striking 
ayainst the tops. 


| Crow-bar, (kró'bdr.) (Mech) An iron lever, with a 


Cron, (kroun.) 


claw at one end and a sharp point at the other; used 
for raising and moving heavy weights. 

L. corona.) (Hut.) An ornament 
of various forms and materials, worn encircling the 
head, by kings and others as emblems of authority; and 
as a mark of honor for civil, military, aud naval achieve- 
ments. No. 1. In Fig. 228, represents the laurel C. of 
ancient Rome (from Montfaucon); 2, the mural C. worn 
by Cybele (us given by Caylus); 3, the radiated C. of 
its ordinary form (from a coin of Gordian); 4, the square 
Saxon C. (as delineated in a MS. of the period, in the 


mon Rattlesnake of the U. States, Crotalus durissus, is 3 
to 4 feet long, sulphur-brown above, with two rows of 
confluent, lozenge-shaped brown spots; tail black. Its 
habits are sluggish; it moves slowly, and only bites 
when provoked, ot for the purpose of killing its prey. 
It feeds upon birds, squirrels, and other small animals, 
which it secures by lying In wait for them. The Water 
Moccasin or Cotton Mouth, Toricophis piscivorus, of the 
Southern States, has the tail without a rattle, and has no 
local plates. In summer, it is seen on the low branches 
which hang over the water, into which it falls on the 
slightest alarm. It is more to be dreaded than even 
the rattlesnake, as it attacks everything which comes 
in its way, and without warning. 

Crot‘alum., [L., from Gr. &rotalon, a ruttle.] (Antig.) 
An antique description of castanet, played by the Cory- 
bantes, or priests of the goddesa Cybele. 

Crotchet, (&róch'et.) IER crochet, n little hook.] ( Mus.) 
Half a minim, or the fourth part of a semibreve; thus, 

— (Priat.) This mark ( ], to separate what is not 

an essential part of the sentence. — ( Fortif.) -An 

aperture in the glacis of a covered way. —( Md.) 
Disposition of troops in parallel order to the line of 
bettie. 

Croton, (kró'tn.) (Bot.) An important gen. of plants, 
O. Euphorbiacem, distinguished by the flowers being 
monoecious, with a five-parted calyx. Q tigliium (Fig. 
227) i8 a tree, native 
of Cororn..ndel, &c. 
From its seeds is ex- 
tracted the Croton 
oll, which is a pow- 
erful purgative. One 
drop is usually suffi- 
cient; hence the 

reat value of this 

rug in cases where 
smallness of doses, .. — 
speediness of action, 2 


and powerful effects 
— 


Or 


Fig. 228. — CROWNS. 


Cottonian Collection, England); 5, the C worn by 
Charlemagne (from a coin in the National Library, 
Paris); 6, the „ of William the Conqueror (from a 
coin in the British Museum); 7, the Imperial €. of 
Germany; 8, the Ottoman ( — (Numia) An English 
silver coin of the value of five shillings, or abt. $1.25 ; 
the half of which sum, two shillings and sixpence, is 
termed a half-crown. — (Jewelry.) Among lapidaries 
and jewellers, the upper work of the rose-diamond, 
centring inte a point at the top. —( Eccl.) Same aa 
TONSURE. —( Natt.) See ANCHOR. —( Math.) In Geom- 
etry, a plane ring embraced. between two concentric 
perimetors. — (IVI. and Law.) Regal or sovereign power 
or authority; as, a conspirator against the crown. 


are required, as in 
mania, apoplexy, 
dropsy, Ac. It is ao 


acrid that it is ex- Crown’-beard, (Herd.) (Bol.) See VERBESINA. 
hibited usually in i Crowneglass, See GLASS. 
pills, in order to Ng. 277. —CROTON TRIGLIUM. Crown-impe'/rial. (%.) Sce FRITILLARIA. 


| Crow n-lands, (-ndz) (Lac) Lands which are he- 
heat it occasions in the throat if swallowed by itself;  reditaments of the sovereign ofa country. 
on this account it is not used in any case where there: Crown-paper. (Mam) A kind of writing-paper, 
is inflammation of the bowels. In large doses it acts! having the watermark of a crown in the upper left-hand 
as a frightful poison, producing symptoms like those corner. 
of cholera. Externally it has been used as a counter- ('rown- post. (Arch.) In building, a post which stands 
irritant. — Many of the species have aromatic proper-| | upright in the middle, between two principal rafters. 
ties. Among these are (* Eleutheria,the tree yielding, Crown Prince. [Ger. Aron-Z'rínz] (Her.) In some 
Cascaritla bark, which is chictly collected on the island of the Continental kingdoms of Europe, the title borne 
of Eleuthera, one of the Bahamas. This bark is es-] by the heir-apparent to the throne; as, the C. P. of 
teemed as an aromatic bitter tonic, without astringencv,. Denmark. 
in cases of simple indigestion. C. pseudo-China yields Crownesnw. (Mech) A kind of circular saw, used 
the Copalche bark, which has similar properties, and is. by joiners, &c., and formed by cutting the teeth round 
Weed in Mexico in place of cinchona. the edge of a hollow cylinder. 

Croup, (kroop,) or Crnancne TRACHEALIS. (Fr. croupe.] | Crown -en b, (i.) ( Fur.) A cancerous sore or pus 

(Med.) An affection of the throat, accompanied by a; tule formed round the angles of a horse's hoof. 

ullar ahrillness of voice, wheezing, difficult respira-| Crownewheel. (Horol.) In common watches, the 

on, &c. Yt most usually attacks ytang children, who| wheel which drives the escapement - wheel, or that 


avoid the burning 
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which acts on the pallets. —( Mech.) A Crown- or Con- 
trate-wheel is one which acts upon à common pinion, or 
a lantern, and to which rotary motion is communicated 
by means of cogs placed parallel to the axis. 

Crown-work, (-wurk.) (Fortif. An outwork run- 
ning into the field, consisting of two semi-bastions at 
the extremes, and an entire bastion in the middle, with 
curtains. It is designed to gain some advantageous 
post, and cover the other works. 

Crow’s-bill, (krózbil. (Surg.) A kind of forceps 
for extracting bullets, small shot, &c., from wounds. 

Crew’s-foot. (Mil) Same as CALTROP, q. v. 

Crow’s-nest. (aut.) A cask set up in the cross- 
trees of a ship's mast, to serve as shelter fora man on 
the look-out. 

€row-stone. (Arch) The crowning stone of the 
gable end of a building. 

Crow Wing, in Minnesota, a N. central co., b. N. and 
ue by the Mississippi river; area, 540 sq.m. C. Crow 

ing. 

Croydon, (kroi'dn,)) a town of England, co. Surrey, 9 
m. S. of London. Pop. 22,357. 

Crozier, (kró'zhür.) (ok) Same as CROSIER, z v. 

Crozophora, (kro-zġf'o-rah.) (Bot.) A gen. of the 0. 
Euphorbiaceæ, consisting of annual or perennial, low- 
growing plants, muig all their parts densely clothed 
with starry hairs or shield-shaped scales. C. tinctoria is 
cultivated in S. France for the sake of a purplish dye, 
called Tournesol, which is obtained from it, and is ex- 
ported to Holland, where it is used as a coloring-matter 
for cheese, confectionery, wine, &c. The dye must not 
be confounded with the litmus of our chemists. 

Crucial, (kroo’she-dl.) [From L. cruz — crucis, a cross. } 
(Surg.) Transverse, or in the form of a cross; as, a cru- 
cial een Patton.) C. instances is à name given to 
phenomena brought forward to decide betwecn two ap- 
parent causes. Chemical tests are generally C. instances 
or experiments. 

Cru’ciate, (dt.) (Bot) Cruciform, or shaped like a 
cross. — With equal arms, as the flowers of the radish 
or wall-flower. 

Crucible, (kroo’se-bl.) [Fr. creuset, from It. croginolo, 
an earthen melting-pot.] (Chem.) A vessel or melting- 
pot used in chemical operations, and frequently made 
of clay, and so tempered and baked as to endure great 
heat. Silver, platina, and iron C. are occasionally 
used, and, in melting platinum, alime C. For fluidiz- 
ing gold and silver, C. are made in great part of plum- 
bago.—( Metall.) A receptacle for molten metal at the 
vent of a furnace. 

4ruciferese, (kroo-sif-é/re-e.) [L. cruz, a cross, and 
fero, Y bear.) (Bot.) The Crucifers, a large O. of plants, 
80 named m the four petals which are arranged 
crosswise. It is identical with the O. BRASSICACEE, q.v. 

Crucifix, (kroo'se-f iks.) [Fr., from L. cruz —crucis. | 
(Eccl.) A representation in carving, painting, or stat- 
uary, of the Saviour fastened upon the cross. 

Cruciform, kr se UO L. crucis, belonging to a 
cross, and forma, shape.] Noting a thing which has 
four arms, branches, or rays disposed in the form of a 
cross, — IUOS) Same as CRUCIATE, q. t. 

Crude, ( .) [L. crudus.] (Paint.) A picture is said 
to be crude when the colors are daubed on, and do not 
blend together for harmonious effect. 

Cradity, (kroo'de-te.) [L. crudilas, from crudus, raw.) 
(Med.) A term g Sats to undigested substances in the 
stomach, and to humors in the body which are imper- 
fectly formed, &c. 

Cruise, (krooz.) [From Du. kruis.) (Naut.) A sailing 
backwards and forwards upon the sea, or a voyage 
made in courses that cross one another; hence, a 
cruiser is a small armed vessel that sails to and fro in 
quest of the enemy, to protect the commerce of its own 
nation, or for piratical purposes. 

Cruor, (kroo'ór.) [L., gore.) The clot of the blood. See 


BLoop. 

Crura, (kroo'rdh.) [L.] (Anat) The congeries of ner- 
vous fibres which expand into the hemispheres of the 
cerebruin or cerebellum. 

Crural, (kroordl. [From L. crus, the leg.] (Anat.) 
The C. artery is that which conveys the blood to the 
legs; the C. vein, that by which this blood returns to- 
wards the heart. 

Crusades, (The,) (kroo-sidz'.) [Fr. croisade, from L. 
crux, a cross.) (Hist.) The name by which the wars 
or military expeditions were distinguished that were 
carried on by the Christian nations of Western Europe, 
from the end of the 11th to the end of the 13th cent., 
for the conquest of Palestine. They were called C. be- 
cause all the warriors fought under the banner of the 
Cross, and wore that emblem on their shoulder, — the 
French, a white cross on a red pu the English, & 
red cross on à white ground. The Pope considered the 
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invasion of Asia as the means of propagating Christian 
ity among the Infidels, and of winning whole nations to 
the bosom of the Church; monarchs expected victory 
and increase of dominion ; and their subjects were easily 
persuaded to engage in the glorious cause! Yet army 
after army was destroyed; and though some brilliant 
victories served to exhibit the soldiers of Christendom 
as heroes of a valorous age, and the holy city of Jeru- 
salem was more than once under their dominion, the 
Christian empire on the Asiatic continent was eventu- 
ally overthrown, and the dominion of the Mamelukes 
and Sultans established. But by means of these joint en- 
terprises, the European nations became more connected 
with each other; feudal tyranny was weakened ; a com- 
mercial intercourse was inaugurated throughout Eu- 
rope, which greatly augmented the wealth of the cities; 
the human mind expanded; and a number of arts and 
sciences, till then unknown by the western nations 
were introduced. These advantages were accompanie 
undoubtedly by great evils. There have been six C. 
The Ist, in 1096, was excited by Peter the Hermit, and 
encouraged by Pope Urban II. It was commanded by 
Geoffrey of Bouillon, and Jerusalem was taken. In the 
2d, 1142, Conrad III. of Germany, and Louis VII. were 
leaders, but were unsuccessful. The 3d, in 1189, was 
occasioned by the Saracens taking the * Holy City." 
Frederick II. of Germany, Philip Augustus of France, 
and Richard “ Coeur de Lion " of England, were leaders ; 
the only successful exploit was the taking of Acre. The 
4th was conducted by Andrew, king of Hungary, in 
1217.' The 5th, by Frederick II. of Germany, who for a 
short time recovered possession of Jerusalem, in 1228. 
The 6th, in 1249, was led by St. Louis, king of France, 
against Egypt, but was unsuccessful. The 7th and last 
was also promoted by St. Louis, whodied on his way to 
Palestine, 1270. It was afterwards led by Prince Ed- 
ward of England (Edward I), the last of the Crusad- 
ers, who himself returned soon to England. In 1291, 
Acre and other cities having capitulated, the Christian 
knights left them definitively in the undisturbed posses- 
sion of the Saracens.— The wars carried on against the 
Albigenses and others who dissented from the Roman 
Catholic Church, have sometimes been called C. 

Crusca, (Accademia della,) (de kroos'kah.) 
[It., the academy of chaff.) (Lit.) A celebrated literary 
association founded at Florence in 1582, and of late 
years reorganized, along with others, under the title of 
the Royal Florentine doen d 

Crust (krist) of the Earth. See GroLoey. 

Crustacea, (-à'se-ah,) or CRUSTACEANS. [L. crusta, a 
shell.] (ZoóL) A class of animals belonging to the 
branch Articulata, and including the Crab (Figs. 229, 
47, 99), Lobster, and Prawn. It takes its name from 
the crust in which the animals are encased, an integu- 
ment strengthened with carbonate of lime. The body 
is divided into several segments, to some of which artic- 
ulated limbs are attached. There are three principal 
divisions of the body — head, thorax, and abdomen, 
The thorax is covered by a] shield called the cara- 

The abdomen is sometimes small, and soldered 

to the under side of the thorax ; at others it is elongat- 
ed, and an important agent of locomotion, as in the 


Fig. 229. — ANATOMY OF A CRAB. 


1, Heart; 2, artery of the eyes; 3, artery of the abdomen; 
4, branchim: 5, raised branchim; 6, stomach; 7, muscles of the 


stomach; 8, liver; 9, a part of the skin which covers the inside 
of the carapace ; 1o, side. 


lobster, when it is furnished with swimming-plates at 
the e There are usually two pairs of antenne, one 
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pair being considered by some naturalists the organs 
of hearing, the other of smell. The great majority of 
erustaceans are aquatic, some living in fresh water, but 
the greatest number in the sea, and their blood is aérated 
by means of gills. Their anatomy may be easily un- 
derstood with the help of the accompanying diagram. 
All the species lay eggs, which the female usually car- 
ries about with her, under its tail, until the time for 
hatching arrives. They periodically cast their cases as 
they grow in size, a new case having been prepared be- 
neath the old one, and this is at first a mere soft skin, 
but it soon becomes as hard as the preceding integu- 
ment. The forms of these animals are very curiously 
varied, now one and now another part being trans- 
formed or suppressed. They consequently afford very 
interesting studies to the naturalist. The crustaceans 
are divided in this work, after Danna, into the 3 orders, 
Decapods, Tetradecapods, and. Entomostraca, 

Cry'ing-bird. (Zo) See Au sub. 

Cryolite, (kri'o-lit.) (From Gr. kryos, frost, and lithos, 
a "el (Min.) A substance of a white or yellowish- 
gray color, occurring in masses of a foliated structure, 
and fusible in the flame of a candle. It is a double 
fluoride of aluminium and sodium, and there are large 
deposits of it in Greenland. It is employed as a raw 
material, in Pennsylvania, &c., in the manufacture of 
aluminate of soda, which is available instead of caustic 
soda in the saponification of fatty matters. It is also 
used in the making of a porcelain-like white glass, and 
various valuable chemical producta are obtained from 
it. Sp. gr. 29 to 3077. Comp. Aluminium, 13:0; sodium, 
32:8; fluorine, 542 = 100. 

Crypt, (kript.) (Gr. kryptZ, a vault; literally, a secret 
place.) (Arch.) A subterranean chapel or oratory ; or, 
a vault under a church for the interment of the dead. 

Cry ptogamas, (krip'to-gdmz.) Gr. kryptos, hidden, 
and gamos, wedlock.) (Bot.) A vast division of the veg- 
etable kingdom, to which many names have been ap- 
plied, as Asexual or Flowerless Plants, Acrogens, Aga- 
mæ, Anandree, Acotyledons, Cryptogums, Cryptogamia, 
Cryptophyta, Cellulares, Exembryonata, &c. Some of 
these names have been given to them collectively, while 
others have been appropriated to onc of the two great 
sections into which C. are div;siblo. The great distinc- 
tive point of C. does not consist in the absence of de- 
cided male and female organs, nor in their minuteness, 
for in the dae get d ise their presence has been ascer- 
tained beyond all doubt, and the analogous organs in 
phenogams often require the assistance of the lens to 
make out even their external form clearly. The main 
point is that the reproductive organs are not true seeds 
containing an embryo, but mere cells consisting of one 
or two membranes inclosing a granular matter. These 
bodies, whether called spores or sporidia, produce by 
germination a thread or mass of threads, a membrane, 
a cellular body, &c., as the case may be, which either 
&t once gives rise to the fruit, or to a plant producing 
fruit. Indeed, the differences are so great that these 
spores seem rather to be relatives, or what is technically 
termed homologues, of pollen grains, than of true seeds, 
The C. are divided into the two classes THALLOGENS and 

Cryptography, Gage [From G 

raphy, ( -fe.) [From Gr. krypto, I 
ie. an "oM i writing.) The art of writing in ci- 
pher or secret characters: — an example of this kind is 
called a i 

Cryptology, (-to-je.) [From Gr. krypto, and logos, 
speech. ] ret or enigmatical speech or language. 

Cry ptotzenia, (-té’ne-ah.) [From Gr. krypto, and tai- 
niu, à border.] (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. Apiaces, of 
which the Honewort, C. Canadensis of N. America, is 
the only species. It is a smooth, perennial, erect herb, 
with ternate stalked leaves, and numerous umbels of 
small white flowers, curiously disposed in an almost 

icled manner. 

Crystal, (kris’tdl.) [Gr. krystallos, congealed.) (Chem. 
and Min.) An inorganic body, which has assumed the 
form of a s pied solid, terminated by a certain number 
of plane and smooth surfaces. €. may be formed in 
various ways. Some are formed by the evaporation of 
a fluid holding crystalline substances in solution; or by 
the passage of a body from the fluid to the solid state, 
as in the case of most metals ; or they may be deposited 
by the vapor of a volatilized body. — C. glass. ( Manuf.) 
A substance more perfect in its composition than com- 

mon glass. It is frequently cut; and vases, lustres, and 
other ornaments are made of it. — Jerland C. (Min.) A 
var. of calcareous spar, or crystallized carbonate of 
lime, remarkable for its double ref-action; — it is 
brought from Iceland, whence the name. 

Crystalline, (krijtal-lin. [Same deriv.] Transpar- 
ent and pure rhe Ale C. humor or lens. 
Beo Ere. — C. rocks. (Geol.) A name given to all rocks 


Crystallograph 
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having a crystalline structure. They are found belong- 
ing to every division of the crust of the earth, but are 
especially abundant in the most ancient azoic rocks: 
the greater portion of intruded igneous rocks also pos- 
sess this structure. It has been asserted that all €. R. 
have been produced by heating to fusion or by solution; 
but there are many rocks, such as fossiliferous lime- 
stones, in which this structure occurs, when it is not 
pominie to conceive of their being in either condition. 

'e know not what is the force that induces crystalline 
structure in amorphous masses; it may be called meta 
morphic or molecular action, but these are names that 
mean nothing, ar.d simply hide our ignorance. 


Crystallization, (Xkris-Hi-li-zà'shün.) [From Gr. 


krystallos, a cr*stal.] (Chem.) The spontaneous as- 
sumption of w ll-defined geometrical forms by bodies 
in passing from: the fluid, or aériform, state to the solid 
condition. See CRYSTAL and CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. 

» (-lég’rah-fe.) (Gr. krystallos, and 
graphein, to e Almost all solid chemical com- 
pues. when slowly formed, assume a regular shape, 

unded by plane surfaces. The science of C. treats 
of the laws by which these surfaces are disposed one 
to the other. Crystals are assumed to possess certain 
axes, and the form is determined by the relation 
which the plane surfaces bear to these axes, Although 
the forms in which bodies crystallize are almost in- 
finitely varied, it has been found that they may be 
classified into seven crystallographic systems. "These 
are briefly as follows: 1. The regular Cubic or Monometric 
System, The simplest forms are the cube or hexahedron 
(A, Fig. 230), which has 6 square faces or planes, and 
the3 equal axes (printed in bold lines) terminate in the 
centre of the square faces. Ex. of substances which 
crystallize in this form: gold, silver, platinum, copper, 
common salt, finor-spar. "The Octahedron (B), which 
has 8 faces, all of which are d ares triangles, and 
12 edges, with 6 angles, each of which has 4 faces. The 
terminations of the axes are in the angles of the crys- 
tals. Ex. Diamond, Alum, sal-ammonia. The Rhombie 
Dodecahedron (C), which has 12 faces, and is derived from 
the cube and octahedron. Ex. Garnet.--2. The Quad- 


Fig. 230. — PRINCIPAL FORMS OF CRYSTALLIZATION, 
ratio or Dimetric System. Those crystals are symmetri- 


cal about 3 axes, which are rectangular, but only 2 of 
equal length, the 3d being different. To this belong 
the Right square prism (D), in which the lateral axes 
terminate in the centre of each side-face; and the 
Right square-based octahedron (E), which resembles $ 
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pyramids placed base to base, and having 8 faces, which | Cuba, (Kd Dal.) a large and important island of the W. 


form isosceles triangles. Ex. of crystals of this system: 
Sulphate of nickel and tungstate of lead. —3. The Her- 
agonal or Rhombohedral System, in which the crystals 
4 axes, 3 being equal in length, situated in one 
plane, and inclined 60° to one another, and a principal 
axis at right angles to the plane of the former. To this 
belong the Regular sir-sided prism (F), and the Rhombo- 
hedron (G). Ex. of this system: Quartz, beryl, arsenic, 
antimony, and apatite. — 4. The Rhombie or Trimetric 
System, These crystals have 3 reciangular axes, all of 
different lengths. The Right rhombic prism (H), and the 
Right rhombic-based octahedron (K ), are forms included 
in this system. Ex. Sulphur, topaz,and sulphate of 
tash. —5. The Oblique Prismatic or Monoclinic. These 
ve 3 axes, which may be all of une,ual lengths, 2 of 
which are placed at riglit angles to each other, while 
the 3d axis is so inclined as to be perpendicular to one 
of the two axes, or oblique to the other. To this belong 
the Oblique rhombic prism (M), and the Oblique rhombic- 
based octahedron (N). Ex. of this system: Borax, sul- 
phate of soda, and carbonate of soda. — 6. The Doubly- 
ique Prismatic or Triclinic System, in which the 3axes 
are all inclined obliquely, and of unequal length. The 
forms are very irregnlar, which render them very puz- 
zling to make out satisfactorily. Ex. Nitrate of bis- 
muth and sulphate of copper. —7. The Diclinic System, 
in which there are 2 axes at right angles, and a 3d ob- 
lique to the plane of these two, the primary form bein 
a symmetrical eight-sided pyramid.— The angles of 
crystals are measured by an instrument called a Goni- 
ometer. One of the most frequently used is the reflect- 
ing G. of Wollaston, which consists of a divided circle 
83 to degrees and subdivided with a vernier. 
the axis is an arrangement for supporting the crys- 
tal. A distant object is viewed, reflected in one of tlie 
faces of the crystal, and the vernier is brought to zero. 
The circle carrying the crystal is then turned until the 
same object is reflected from another face of the crystal, 
when the angle formed by the two faces can be read otf 
on the circle. 
Crystalloty pe, (-tdl'lo-tip.) [Gr. krystallos, and typos, 
resemblance. ( Photog.) A sun-picture taken on glass 
by the collodion process. The difference between this 
process and the Talbotype, in producing a negative, by 
which other impressions may be taken on paper, is, 
that by the process of J. Fox Talbot (or Calotype) the 
negative or type is made upon paper, which is after- 
wards waxed, in order to give transparency, and thus 
make ita medium through which positives are taken. 
The C. is formed at once, and imparts to the positive or re- 
flected picture a greater clearness of detail andfinertone. 
Ctenoids, (t“. [From Gr. ktenoides, comb-like. | 
(Zoll.) Taking the scales as the basis of classification, 
Agassiz has divided the fishes into the four following 
orders: Cten»ids, which have the scales toothed on the 
edges, as Perch, Bream, Bass, &c.; Cycloids, which have 
the scales rounded and smooth on the edge, as Salmon 
and Cod; Ganoids, which have enamelled scales, as the 
Gar-pike; and /'%acoids, embracing fishes with fine 
point-like or stellate scales, as Sharks and Skates. 
€tenophorze, (('n-dfo-re.) (Zotl.) The Beroid Me- 
dust. an O. of Acalephs, having a more or less spherical 
or ovate body, built of 8 homologous segments, bearing 
8 rows of locomotive mj firme an more or less distinctly 
indicated. This O. is divided into the fam. Cydippidæ 
and Beroidæ ; but the gen. Berde (Fig. 231) may be taken 
as the type. It is composed 
of a gelatinous n 
strengthened by 8 bands o 
rather firmer texture, which 
are covered with rows of 
large vibratile cilia, arranged 
side by side, so as to form 
narrow plates of a fin-like 
character, There are, in the 
most common species, from 
3 to 7 cilia in each row, and 
abt. 20 rows on each ridge; 
ever these the Beróe has com- 
plete control; it can retard 


Fig. 231. — BERÖR. 
or stop their movements at 44, Tentacula; b. month; 


pleasure, and arrest the play 
of one, two, or more rows, 
while the remainder continue in rapid vibration, and 
act like so many little paddies. By these means it is 
AA of swimming through the water with consider- 
able activity, and of changing its course at will. These 
little animals are of a bright, faintly-blue aspect; and 
the cilia, when in motion, present vivid iridescent hues. 
Ctesibius, (Le-sib/e-3is,) a mathematician of Alexandria 

in the 2d cent. B. c. He invented the clep&ydra, a pump, 
and other machines. 


c. termination ot intestine. 


Indies, belonging to Spain, and the chief of the Antilles 


group — whence her poetical appellation of Queen of the 


Antilles. C.is of cresceut-Jike form, and lies bet. 21? 
54’ and 23° 70’ N. Lat., and 84° 57° 15" and 81° 11’ 45" 
W. Lon.; having Florida and the Bahamas to the N., 
S. W. Hayti, S. Jamaica, and W. Yucatan and the Gulf 
of Mexico. Length, abt. 660 m.; breadth, varying 
from 11 to 135 m.; coast-line estimated at 1,800 m. 
Total area (with outlying islets) 48,469 sq. m. The 
shores of C.are much indented ; the principal inlets are 
the bays of Buena Esperanza, Honda, Broa, and Negrila. 
Capes. San Antonio, Cruz, Maysi, and Mulas. Seaboard 
pu low, and with many salt lagoons, A cordil- 
era of mountains intersects the entire length of the in- 
terior, attaining a maximum height of 7,500 ft. Soil 
Fertile in the extreme; forests of vast extent are inter- 
spersed over the interior, presenting a vegetation al- 
most unequalled for luxuriance and variety. Clim. Hot 
and variable; hurricanes and shocks of earthquake are 
frequent. Prod. Sugar is the chief staple of industry, 
followed by tobacco, coffee, rice, maize, tropical fruits, 
and vegetables. The Cobre mines yield large supplies 
of copper-ore, and coal, bitumen, and varieties of mar- 
bles and valuable stones are found. Manuf. Sugar, rum, 
molasses, cigurs, and applications of wax. The com- 
merce of the island is principally in the hands of for- 
eigners. (is divided into3 depts.— the Eastern, Cen- 
tral, and Western— having Santiago, Trinidad, and Ha- 
vana as their respective caps.; the latter is also the 
metropolis of the island, and the residence of the Span- 
ish viceroy, who is styled cceptuin-general. C. is repre- 
sented by delegates to the Spanish Cortes. The Roman 
Catholic is the established form of worship. Before 
1865, €. possessed abt. 818 m. of railroad. Communica- 
tion between the coast and the interior is still, how- 
ever, very defective. The pp. ports are Matanzas, Puerto 
Principe, Cardenas, Cienfuegos, Guines, Manzanillo, 
and Sagua la Grande, besides those of Trinidad and Ha- 
vana. Hist. C., discovered by Columbus in 1492, at first 
bore successively the names Juana, Fernandina, Santi- 
ago, and Ave Maria. It has, however, retained its native 
appellation. The Spanish settlement was consummated 
in 1512, and theculture of sugar-cane and tobacco intro- 
duced abt. 1580. American filibustering expeditions 
against the island occurred in 1850-51, both of which 
ended disastrously to their projectors. Owing to the 
oppressive rule sanctioned by the home govt., the island 
broke out into revolt in Sept., 1868. and her people, de- 
claring their independence, formed a so-called National 
Junio. and ay pointed Don Manuel Cespedes their com- 
me s nuslhef. A sort of guerrilla warfare was thus 
in i ind carried on until 1878, marked by random 
enzszenin's and resultant massacres on both sides. 

Another rebellion began in 1°95, and is being vigor- 

ously prosecuted, while Spain is making the most 

active efforts to suppress it. The probable result is 

£i lnr »rtair . 


€uv»atuvre, ("obahl-tür.) [From Gr. kubos, a cube.] 


(Geom) "he finding exactly the solid or cubic con- 
tents of a body. 


Cube, (;ib.) [From Gr. Lulos.] (Geom.) A regular 


solid body, consisting of 6 square and equa! sides, and 
containing equal angles (sce A, Fig. 220). The solidity 
of any €. is found by es VAR the superficial ares 
of one of the sides by the height, or multiplying to- 
gether 3 factors, each equal to the common dimension. 
Thus, the solid contents of a C. any one of whose sur- 
faces is 3 ft. long, will be 3 X 3 X 3, or 27 cubic ft. The 
product of 2 of the factors is the area of one of its sides. 
The €. is one of the b regular or Platonic bodies, which, 
being placed beside each other, fill up the space about 
a point. — (Arith.) A Ccnic NuMBER is that which is 
produced by the multiplication of a square number by 
its root; thus, 64 is a €. number, and arises by multi- 
plying 16, the square of 4, by the root 4. — C. RooT is 
the common factor of a C. number; thus, 3 is the C root 
of 27. — A Dountx Cube consists of 2 cubes placed side 
by side. — ( Crystal.) Same as Hezahedron. See CRYS- 
TALLOGRAPHY. 


Cubeba, (Lz-bZ bah. (Bot) A gen. of plants, O. Pi- 


eracem. They are shrubs, frequently of climbing 
abit, indigenous in the tropics of Asia and Africa. 
C. officinalis and C. canina. furnish the cubeb fruits of 
commerce, which are like black pepper but stalked. 
They havean acrid lut aromatic taste, and are specially 
useful in diseases of the bladder nnd urinary pase 
In large doses they give rise to symptoms of irritant 
poisoning. 


g 
Cubebs, (kü'b?bz) (Med.) See Cunkna. 
€ubic, or Cubical, (kübik; kü'bik-L) [From Gr. 


kubikos, cube-shaped.] Having the form of a cube; or 
that may be contained within a cube. Thus, a cubte 


ftot of water is the 


6 equa 
Same as 


An 


from the elbow to the tip 
different nati 
of the Scriptures is supposed to 

The 
in other words, 
be, (/-%/bo-.) (Alg.) The 6th 
of 4. — CUBO-CUBO-OUBE is 


(Anat.) 
wrist ; 


Cuckoo, (Cd.) (Fr. coucou. | Ne See CUCULIDE. 
Cuckoo-flower.- (Bot.) See ARDAMINE. 
Cuculide (Ku- loo Lee.) (Zoól.) The Cuckoo fam., O 


the 


olive, and 


European 


in the usual manner. 


nedge-s 
turn out the young 
Coccygus Americanus, 
ia 12 inches long; 

parts wh 


CUB 


bone of th 


ubo-cube of 12. 
(Kku-boid'dl.) 


8 


the upper 


ani, found from the Carolinas 


water that may be contained within 
each & foot square —(Cr 
Monometric. 

Cubit, (ka’bit.) (From L. cubitus, the elbow.] 


the fore-arm. 


(Gr. kwbos, 
ofa cube. 


pe 
of other birds, chiefly in 
, from which the young cuckoos 


found in all 
parts metallic greenish- 
ite. Its flight is rapid ; 


E 
CUBE. 


tallag.) 


| 


22 inches. 
the elbow to the 


power; thus 64 is 
the 9th power ; — 


and eidos, form.] 


, Cuculus 


merican Cuckoo, 
parts of the U. States, 


its favorite 
Its notes resemble the 
Unlike the 
1 rears its young 
or Keel Bill, Crotophaga 
to Florida, is 12 inches 


CUI 


staminate and pistillate flowers; fruit succulent, 9 
pepo (gourd) ; seeds flat, without bumen, The typical 
gen. Cucurbita consists of herbaceous plants, natives 
of hot countries in both hemispheres. The Pompion, 
Gourd, C. pepe, al which there are many 

and deep yellow flowers. Its fruit 
is oblong egg-shaped, and is used for soups or stews. It 
is also mixed with sliced apples, to which a little suger 
ed, and alter being baked is eaten 
ie. The EEB. 
farrow, is C. 
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iarl 
if fried in batter, 
alf-grown state that 
name of Vegetable Marrow. It is then excellent when 
p boiled, and served with rich sauces. The Melon 
umpkin, C. marima, à native of the Levant, is exten- 
sively cultivated in the U. States. Its flowers are lartze, 
bell-shaped, deep-orange. Its fruit is roundish, often 
flattened at top and bottom, slightly ribbed, of a pale 
buff or salmon color, and thickly netted over ite surface 
with narrow vermicular processes. When dressed, it 
has a peculiar flavor not unpleusunt to the taste, and 
forms an excellent substitute for carrots OT turnips, 
It is the Potiron of the French, who use it largely in 
soups, as well as mashed in the manner of potatoes. 
Among other gourds we would particularly mention 
:e improved Custar 
Marrow or Bush Squash, (both of which are prolific and 
highly esteemed for their superior excellence, as We 1 


rowth, and is pecu 
very young it is 
intermediate or 


long; its bill is smooth, and the culmen ubruptly de- as for the peculiar form of their fruit,) which for culis 

curved. nary purposes are remarkably handsome, and in great 

Cucullate. cucullated. (keit’ ketl-lat.) [From L. request. Many kinds of gourds are also exceedingly 

cucullatus.) ( Bol.) Presentin the form of & hood, as ornamental. 'The popular name Bottleyourd is given 
in the lip of Cypripedium. — ijl.) Indicating such to fruits of some species of the Gourd fam., but more 
insocts us have the prothorax raised into a kind of properly belongs to the fruit of the Calabash-tree, Cres: 
ventricose hood for the reception of the head. centit ajda (See CRESCENTIACEÆ.) 

Cucumber, (ka E s,.) (Bot.) Seo Cucumis. — Bit- Cucurb tales, (Lü-kür-be-tà lec.) (Same deriv. (.Bot.) 
ter G Se Gruuls. — On-seeded Star C. See Slexos. An all. of plants, sub-class Diclinous Exogens, having 
— C. rox, See M DROLA. — C. bree, See MAGNOLIA. monodichlamydeous flowers, inferior fruit, parietal 

Cucumis, (ku ko mls.) ( Bot.) A gen. of planta, O. placenta, an embryo without & trace of albumen. 
Cucurbitacei, comprising the Cucumber, one of the | Cud, (kid.) (A. 8.) The food which ruminating ani- 
oldest known table esculents, and the Melon, one of mals disgorge from their stomach, in order to chew 
the most ancient and luscious fruits, Nearly all the over again. 


sativus, 
with 


for which 


the year. 


the axils 


sidered uuwholesome, still the fr 


esteemed as 


very thin slices, an 
oung state, 
grent request for 


pickling 
melon, C. 


the missionaries, 
is moist below, t 
where the summer 


winters are 


the gardens o 


root of 


one of the fruits 
the wilderness. 

of the wo 
ing juice, which, however, 


forming a most grate 
dressed with 
they are 
proserv 
with other vegetables 
melo, 
pepon of Galen, 


when small, 


Pepon of 


Greeks. 


rred. 
t 


that of the common melon. 


Cucurbit. ( 
boiler of 


The 


kü-kur'bit.) [L. 


astill. It was 


what like a gourd. 


Cueurbi 
Gourd fam 


ef stipules, 


tacere, (-betd'se-e.) 


** 


an O. of planta, 


alterpate palmately- 


red. Tbe green-fleshed varieties are 
The Water-inelon, C. ci 
ient culture. In 1574, Ranwe 
he name of 
the Hebrew Abbattichim, 
of Egypt which the Jews regretted in 
Itivated in most dr 


is not so rich and sugary a3 


cucurbita, a gourd. 
originally shaped some- 


[Fame deriv.) (Bot.) The 
all. 
ing of succnlent climbing plants, with tendrils in place 


large en in leaves, and yellow male and female 
flowers, borne in 

native of Asia, and is mentio 
the Israe 
and complained to Moses 
peror Tiberius had cucumbe 


ned as one of the things 
lites longed while in the wilderness, 
( Numbers 


xi. 5). The Em- 


ra on his table every day in 
Although cold and watery, 


vinegar, &c. 
called Gherkins, and 
ing in vinegur, or for 

The Melon or Musk- 
Dioscorides, the Melo- 
and the Peponia of 
iety derives its 


Bathieca, the 


y hot 


ita abundant refresh: 


| (Chem.) 


Cucurbitales, consist- 


veined rong) loaves, apd 


n | Cuddalore, (cüd-dah-lor',) a seaport of Brit. 


Cudbear, (kiid’bair.) (Dyeing.) Reo ARCHIL. 

India, in 
&g.E. of Madras; Lat. 11° 43/ 24” 
Pp. 30,000. 

In large ships, a place lying 
the captain's cabin and the quarter-deck under 
for the master 
or cook- 


lighter, 


wd-weed, (Kküd'weed-) (Bot.) See GNAPHALIUM, 
Cudworth, Rarrn, (küd'würth,) an English philoso- 
the author of the True Intellectual 
iverse, a Work which has been frequently 
republished. It i» a defence of reveale 
religion against materialism and infidelity. D. 1688. 

a til] (Games) In billiards, the 
t rod used in striking a ball. — (Elocution.) 
of a speech which a player in à theatri- 


Cantaluppi, a seat belonging to the Pope,| cal part, who is to answer, catches and regards as an 

where this sort, brought from Armenia by intimation to begin. Also, a hint given to him of 

was first cultivated. Provided the soil what and when he is to speak. 

he Melon suce n all countries Cuirass, (keer J [Fr. cuirasse, from L, corium, 
is sufficiently hot, even although the leather. | (3110 A piece of defensive armor known to 

cold. Being an annual, its vegetation only the ancients under a variety of forms and names (Fig. 


232), now made of iron plate, well hardened, and cover: 


S 


Fig. 232. — CUIRASSES, 

2, Roman, 3, Barbarian. 
neck to the girdle ;— whence 
, heavy cavalry equipped with a C. There 
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were C. in the French and English armies till about the 
end of the lith cent. They were afterwards reintro- 
duced by Napoleon I., and now form regiments in the 
cavalry force of almost all regular armies. 
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der piece of ordnance, used in the 16th and 17th cent, 

serving to carry an 18 lb. ball to a great distance. 
Culvert, (kül'vürt.) [O. Fr., covered.) (Cv. Engin.) An 

arched drain or channel, constructed of masonry. 


Cuenca, (kwen’kuh,) an anc. city of Spain, C. of p. of Cum. or Cuma, (Ku me.) (Anc. Geog.) The earliest of 


same name, at the junction of the IIuecar and Jucar 
rivers, 86 m. E. S. E of Madrid. Top. 6,037. — A city of 
Ecuador, C. of p. of same name, in a plain 9,000 ft. above 
sea-level, 186 m. S. of Quito; Lat. 2° 56' N., Lon. 79 12’ 
W. . 30,000. 
Cuſie, (kà'f/ik.) (Philol.) The old Arabic writing. 
Cajas, Jacques, (xo ],) an eminent French jurist, B. 


1620, became professor of the Roman Law at Bourges | 


and Valence. Among his numerous works are Com- 
mentaries on Justinian's Institutes, and on the Pan- 
dects and Decretals. C. has been styled by Hallam the 
„greatest of all civil lawyers," D. 1599. 

Culage, (^oo'ldj.) ( Naut.) The docking of a ship for re- 
peirs to her bottom. 

Culdees, (i til-deez’.) (Eccl. Hist.) A religious order, the 
founding of which is attributed to St. Columba, un Irish 
monk of the 6th cent. Being remarkable for their reli- 
gious exercises of preaching and praying, they were 


called by way of eminence, (llores Dei, corrupted to 
Culdees. Their chief monastery was on the island of 
Jona, one of the Hebrides. 

Cul-de-lamp, (^ool-da-Limp.) pr) (Arch.' A term 
used for several fanciful kinds of decoration in vaults 
and ceilings. 

Cul-de-sac, (-sd&.) [Fr., the bottom of a Lag.) An 
alley or short street, having only one outlet. — PX 
a bag-shaped or tubular receptacle open only at one 
end. 

Culebra, (koo-L^brah,) or Passage ISLAND, a small island 
ee W. Indies, Virgin group, off the E. coast of Porto 

ico. 

Culiacan, (Tou -b n.) a town of Mexico, State of 
Sonora, 105 m. E. S. E. of Cinaloa, Pop. 4,000. 

C€ulicid:ie, (Kku-His'e-le.) (Zoól.) A fam. of Dipterous or 
two-winged insects, consisting of the various kinds of 


Gnals.. They are distinguished by the length of the | 


proboscis, and their beautifully tufted antenne. They 
generally abound in damp situations, their larvee being 
inhabitants of the water. A 
warm rainy season is most 
favorable to the evolution 
of gnats; aud in moist sum- 
mers, particular districta in 
most countries are occasione 
ally pestered by them in 
countless swarms. Their 
flight is accompanied by a 
humming noise, occasioned 
by the vibration of their 
wings. The Mosquito, Culex 
mosquito (Fig. 233), whose 
stinging qualities are most 
annoying, is common in 
America and the W. Indies, 
These insects, like other 
gnats, are furnished with & 
proboscis for piercing the 
flesh, and at the sume time 
forming a kind of siphon through which the blood 
flows; but that which renders the mosquito so dangerous 
as well as troublesome is, that the proboscis not only 


Fig. 233. — MOSQUITO. 


the Greek colonies founded in Italy, 1050 B. c., in the 
Campagna, a little N. of Baie. It was in the acme of 
its prosperity between 700-460 B. c. The Samnites 
captured C. 420 B. c., and established a colony, whick 
obtained the Roman franchise n. c, 338, Near it residec 
one of the sibyls. 

Cumana, (koo-má'nah,) a city of Venezuela, C. of a p. 
of same name, on the Manzanares, near the mouth of 
the Gulf of Cariaco; Lat. 109 27’ 22" N., Lon 649 4/ 47^ 
W. It is the earliest city founded on the Americar 
continent by Europeans (1523). op. 9,000. 

Cumbal, (kim'bdl,)) a peak of the Andes, U. S. of Co- 
lombia, a little N. of the equator. Height, 15,620 feet 
above the sea. 

Cumberland, (;üm'bür-lind,) the most extreme N. 
W. co. of England, b. N. by the Solway Frith and Scot- 
tish border, and W. by the Irish Sea. Area, 1,523 sq. 
m. Surf. Very mountainous; well-watered by numer- 
ous rivers, and over-pread with large and romantic 
lakes. It is rich in minerals, especially lead and plum- 
bape. C. Carlisle. 1%. 220,245. 

Cumberland, a peninsula of Brit. N. America, be- 
tween Davis" Strait, N. E., and Northumberland Inlet, 
S W.— In Inis, an E.S.E. co.; area, 310 sq. m. C. 
Greenup.—In Hentucky, a S. co.; area, 376 square 
miles; County Seat, Burkesville.—In Miine,a S.W. 
co., b. SE. by the Atlantic; area, 99) aq. m; C., 
Portland.—In Maryland. a town, €. of Allegheny co., 
on the Potomac, and next to Baltimore, the most im- 
portant place in the State.—In New Jersey, u 8.8.W. 
co., b S. W. by Delaware Bay: area, 480 square miles; 
County Seat, Bridgeton. —In North Carolina, a 8. 
central county ; area, 950 square miles; County Seat, 

|  Favetteville.—1n Pennaylounia,a S. S. K, county, b. E. 

by the Susquehanna; area, 645 sq m.; C., Carlisle.— 
In Tennesse, an E central co; area, 700 sq. m.: C. 
Crossville —In Virginia, a S. E. co.; area, al out 310 
se uare miles; C., Cumberland Court-House.% 

Cumberland, WII LIAN. DUKE or, an English gen- 
eral, B. 1721, was 2d son of George 11., commanded the 
British troops at the defeat of dune 1745, and ín 
the same year totally routed the Scottish Highlanders 
under Prince Charles Edward Stuart, at Culloden. D. 
1765. 

Cumberland Gap, a narrow defile, dividing Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky, and an important strategic point 
in the line of communication between Virginia, N. 
Alabama, and the country E. of the Mississippi. It was 
occupied by the Confederates at an early stage of the 
Civil War; evacuated by them in June, 1862; and held 
by the Union troops until Sept. In Sept., 1863, it was 
retaken by Gen. Burnside. 

Cum'berland Mountains, an offshoot of the 
Appalachian chain, running along the border of Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky. and extending through Tennessee 
into N.E. Alabama. Thoir height averages abt. 2,000 ft. 

Cumberland Hiver, an «affluent ot the Ohio, rising 
in Kentucky among the Cumberland Mta., thence 
makes a zigzag course through Tennessee and into 
Kentucky again, to meet the Ohio. Total length, about 
600 miles. 


makes a wound, but injects into it a poison which | Cumin, (küm'in) (Bot.) See CUMINUM. 


causes inflammation. 

Culloden, (kul-io*4n,) a moor of Scotland, 3 m. E. of 
Inverness, where the army of Prince Charles Edward 
Stuart was utterly routed b 
Duke of Cumberland, in 1745. 

Cullis, (külz) (Com.) Refuse timber. i 

Culm, (^oo.) [From L. culmua, a stalk.) (Jot) The 
stalk or stem of grain or grasses, usually jointed and 
hollow. 

Culmiferous, 
culms. 

Culmination, (-min-i'shun.) [Erom L. culmen, a num- 
mit.] (Ast.) The passing of any heavenly body over the 
meridian, or its greatest altitude for the day. 

Culmuxns, (külmüs.) (Bot.) See Cervus. 

Culpepper, (ktil'pcp-piir,) in Virginia, a N.E. central 
co.; urea, 673 sq.m. C. Fairfax, or Culpepper Court- 
House. 

Culprit, (kiil'prit.) [From L. culpea, a fault.] (Law.) 
One who is indicted in court for a criminal offence. 

Culp's Hill, (BATTLE or.) Sec GETTYSBURG. 

Cultivator, (/G-te-và'tür.) (Agric.) An implement 
used in farm husbandry, being an iron frame, attached 
to which are a number of tines or coulters, serving to 
penetrate into and harrow the soil of ploughed furrows. 

Culverin, (kil’ve-rin.) [Fr. coulevrine.] (Mil) A slen- 


y the English under tue 


(kul-mif'@r-tis.) (Bol.) Producing 


Cumin 


; „ in Nebraska, a N. E. co.; area, 400 
sg. m. C. M 


est Point. 


| Cuminum, (üm'in-&m.) (Bot.) A gen. of Fennel-like 


plants, O. Apiacex, characterized by elongated fruita, 
slightly contracted at the side, and each half pro- 
vided with 5 thread-like ridges, and 4 intermediate 
ones more prominent and slightly prickly, beneath each 
of which there is an oil channel or vitta. The camin 
secds or fruits are the produce of C. cyminum. They 
are much like those of the caraway, but larger and of 
lighter color, and with 9 in place of 6 ridges on each 
half of the fruit. They are but little used, as caraways 
are more agreeable and more efficacious. 


CHIEN: (kü^mü-lus.; |L., a heap.) (Meteor. See 

/LOUD. 

Cuneate, (ü'ne-àt.) ron L. cuneus, a w ] (Net. 
His.)  Wedge-shaped; inversely triangular, with 
rounded angles. 

Cuneiform, (ku-né'i-fórm.) [Same dertv.] (Ber.) 


Wedge-shaped. —( Antiq.) €. LETTERS or INSCRIPTIONS 
are those fonnd on old Babylonian and Persian monu- 
ments. They are sometimes called arroto-headed char- 
acters, and are the simplest and moet ancient letters of 
which we have any knowledge (see Fig. 104.) There 
are 3 distinct alphabets of C. L.,——those of the Assyrian, 
Median, and Persian. They were first known to Eure- 
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pau abt. thə commencement of tho 17th cent., and, in 
802, were first deciphered by Prof. Grotefend of Han- 
over, since which time their interpretation has been 
tly extended, chiefly through the labors of Burnouf, 
estergaard, Sir Henry Rawlinson, Layard, &c. 
Canila, (coo- ni Lak.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. Lamiacese, 
containing the Dittany, C. mariuna, a delightfully fra- 
grant perennial herb, with a pale-red colored flower, 
growing in dry woods from New York to Georgiu and 
rkansas 


Cunningham, ALLAN, (kün'ning-dm,) a Scottish 
author, n. 1785. His chief work is The Lives of British 
Puinterz, Sculptors, and Architects. D. 1842. 

Cunoniacese, (kü-nàn-e-d'se-e.) (Bot) An O. of plants, 
all. Suxifrugales, consisting of trees chiefly natives of 
tropical regions of the southern hemisphere, and so 
closely allied to Saxifragacem as to be generally con- 

- sidered as a tribe only of that family. 

Cup. (up.) [A.8. cop.] A very general term applied to 
all drinking-vessels with or without stems. So com- 
pletely has it become a generic term, that it is some- 

mes (but improperly) used to designate tankards, 
vases, racing prizea, &c. 

Cupania, (ku-pd’ne-uh.) (Bot.) A large gen. of trees or 
shrubs, O. Sapindacaæ, distinguished from its near 
allies by having a dry capsular fruit, which bursts 
when ripe. — C. edulis or Blighia sapida is the Akee tree 
of Guinea. Its fruit is fleshy, and of a red color tinged 
with yellow, about 3 inches long by 2in width, and of 
a $-sided form; when ripe it splits open down the mid- 
dle of each side, disclosing 3 shining jet-black seeds, 
seated upon and partly immersed in a white spongy 
substance called tho aril. This aril is the eatable part 
of the fruit, and in tropical countries, where it comes 
to perfection, it is said to possess an agreeable sub-acid 
taste, very grateful to the palate. The Tulip wood of 
tropical Australia is furnished by the G or Hurpalia 
pendula. This light-colored wood ia interspersed with 
darker mahogany-colored patches, and is susceptible 
ofa high polish. In the W. Indies the wood of trees of 
this gen. is called Loblolly-wood. 

Capel, or CoPPrL, (kü'pel.) (Fr. coupelle, from L. cupa, a 
cask.] (Chem.) A shallow vessel, made generally of 
bone-ash, in which assay-masters try precious metals. 
When these are changed by fire into a fluid, it absorbs 
their scoria, the dross formed by the oxidation of their 
baser constituents. 

Cupellation, (ki-pel-li’shun.) The process of refining 
the precious metals by meaus of a cupel. 

Oupid, (xd pid.) (L. Cupido.) ( Myth.) The Roman name 
of the god of Love, corresponding to the Eros of the 
Greeks. He waa the aon of Mercury and Venus. He is 
represented as a winged boy, bearing a bow and quiver 
of arrows, and often with a bandage over his eyes, to 
indicate the blindness of love. 

Onpola, (LA po-.) [It.] (Arch) A concave ceiling, 
either hemispherical or of any other curve, covering a 

circular or polygonal area; also a roof the exterior of 
which is of either of these forms, but more usually 
called a dome. 

Cap-plant. (Bo) See S HIUx. 

Capping, (kaip’ping.) (Surg) The application of a cup, 

led capping-glass, from which the air has been ex- 
hausted, to the skin, with the object of causing con- 
gestion or excessive fulness of the cutaneous blood- 
vessels; and if it should be thought desirable to with- 
draw some blood, the skin may be cut or scarified, and 
the exhausted cup applied over the incisions, to favor 
its flow. 
Oupreous, (kü'pre-üs) [From L. cuprum, copper.) 
(den) Resembling copper, or partaking of its quali- 


Onpressus. (kwprissüs) [L.the cypress.] (Bot) A 
gen. of evergreen trees and shrubs, O. Pinacer, having 
the foliage of Juniperus, but distinguished from that 
genus by its fruit or cone, which is much larger, with 
peltate woody scales, opening to let out the seeds when 
ripe, and not atall succulent. O. sem irens, the com- 
mon Cypress, isa native of Persia. Its variety, C. fas- 
Ngiata, with erect, closely-oppressed branches, is the 
well-known Tall Cypress, celebrated by Orienta: poets 
for ita elegant, slender, pyramidal form, and extensively 

ted in 8. Europe and W. Asia, especially in Mo- 

medan and Armenian burial- grounds. C. thyoides, 
the White Gedar, an American species (from New Eng- 
land to Georgia), occurs in swamps, which it densely 
and exclusively occupies. It is from 40 to 60 ft. high. 
Its loaves consist of short, minute scales, covering the 
finelv-divided branches in 4 imbricated rows, and each 
one furnished witb à minute gland or tubercle on the 
back. Its wood — white, fine-grained, and wonderfully 
light, soft, and durable — is used in the manufacture of 


shingles, pails, fences, &c. 
A8 
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Cuprie Acid, (refer (Chom.) See Corn. 

Cupriferons, Tie .) [From L. cuprum, copper, 
and ferre, to bear.| Producing or containing copper; as, 
apren silver. 

Cuprite, (kü'prit.) (Min.\ Red oxide of copper, other- 
wise termed octuhedral copper -ore, 

Cuproid, (kü'proid.) (Crystatlog.) A tetrahedral solid, 
embraced under 12 equal triangles. 

Tape Iumbite, (d! pro- plum bit.) (in.) A bile 
sulphide of lead and copper. 

Cupule, (Kd pl.) (Bot.) The in volucral husk or shell 
ot an acorn, &c. 

Curagon, or CURAGAO, (Xoo'rah-eó,) a up of small 
W. Indian islands, lying off the coast of Venezuela, Ca 
ribbean Sea; Lat. 12° N., Lon. 69° W. C. Willemsted. 
They belong to the Dutch. Fop. 20,844. 

Curassow, (koo-rds-eó.) (Zoól.) See PENELOPIDs. 

Curate, ards) [From L. curo, I take care.] (Teel.) 
One to whom the cure of souls is committed. 

Curator, (hwrá'tór.) [L.] 
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o Law.) A person reg- 

ularly appointed to manage the affairs of minors, or per- 
sons mad, deaf, dumb, &c. There are also C. for the es- 
tate of debtors, and of persons dying without heirs. — 
In learned institutions, the C. takes charge of museums, 
collections of natural history, &c.— Among the Ro- 
mans, the title was given to various officers who were 
superintendents of different departments of the public 
service. 

Curb, (kürb.) (Fr. courbe.) (Man.) An iron chain at- 
tached to the bit of a horse’s bridle, in order to guide, 
check, or control him. — (Fur.) An indurated tumor 
pe tending along the inner part of the hinder hoof of a 
orse. 

Cureas, (kürkds.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. Euphor- 

biaceæ, differing ü 
from Jatropha NS 
merely by hav- q 
ing a bell-shaped 
corolla, while the 
latter has a co- 
rolla of five dis- 
tinct petals. C. 
ike furmer- 

y Jatropha cur- 
cas, the Physic- 
nut tree (Figure 
234), is a small 
tree, with soft, 
spongy wood and 
smovth bark, and 
is indigenous in 
tropical] Ameri- 
ca, but is very 
generally found 
in all tropical 
countries, being cultivated for the purgative oil of the 
seeds, which much resembles castor-oil. 

Curculionidzse, (kàr-kw-le-0n'e-de.) (ZoNl.) The Wee- 
vil fam., embracing hard-shelled coleopterous insects, 
which have the fore part of the head prolonged into & 
broad muzzle or & long and slender snout, at the ex- 
tremity of which is the mouth, armed with small horny 
jaws. The genera are numerous, and the species often 
very minute. They are generally very destructive to 
vegetable products. The Pea-weevil, Bruchus pisi, which 
is 2 lines long, black, with gray spots on the elytra, in 
some years cause great mischief to peas. The Long- 
snouted Nut-weevil, Rhynchenus nasicus (Fig. 235), and 
the Plum-weevil, d» 

Curculio  menughar, 
attack nuts and 
plumes respectively, 
while in the grub 
state. The Corn- 
or Grain-weevil of 
Europe, Calandra 
maria, bores a 
ole into the grain 
with its proboscis, 
and there deposits an egg, which turns to a little grub, 
and devours the whole of the inside of the n, leav- 
ing the husk entire. Its powers of reproduction are 
very great, for it is stated that a single pair of these 
destroyers may produce above 6,000 descendants in one 
year, The Rice-wcevil, C. oryzæ, called Black Weevil 
in the Southern States, attacks not only rice, but also 
wheat and Indian corn. 

Curcuma, (kür-kü'mah.) (Bot.) A gen. of the O. Zin- 
giberacesm, consisting of plants with perennial root- 
stocks, annual stems, and flowers in spikee, with con- 
cavo bracts. The substance called Turmeric consists 
of the old tubers of C. longa. The powder is used as a 
mild aromatic in India. It enters into the composition 


Fig.234.— PHYSIC-NUT TREE. 


Fig. 235. — NUT WEEVIL. 
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of curry powder, and is used as a chemical test for the! Curry, (kür're) (Cookery.) A stew of chicken, rabbit, 


presence of alkalies, which changes its yellow color to 
a reddish brown. 

Curd, (kürd.) (Ir. cruth.) In dairy-husbandry, the 

ulated part of milk which is converted into cheese. 

Curfew, (kir fi.) [Fr. couvre-feu, cover-fire.] (Hist.) 
The practice which prevailed throughout Europe in tbe 
Middle Ages, of ringing bells at sunset in summer, and 
abt. eight o'clock in winter, to warn the people to cover 
up their fires, and retire to rest. The object was to pre- 
vent fires, which, owing to houses being chiefly com- 
posed of wood, were then both frequent and destructive. 
The custom still prevails in some parts of England. 

Caria, (ko're«h) [L.] (Hom. Hist., A division or 
rortion of a tribe. According to tradition, Romulus 
<‘vided the people into 30 curtæ, or wards, ten in a 
ribe. Each curia had its own place of worship, and 
was superintended by a priest called curio. In later 
times the name was also applied to the senate-house at 
Rome; to the senate-house of a provincial city; and to 
the senate or aristocratic body of the provincial cities 
of the empire. 

€urintii,(curi-i'^i) (Rom. Hist.) See HoRaTII. 

Curing-house, (kiir’ing-.) (Agric) In some of the 
W. In islands, that department of a sugar-works in 
which the saccharine juice is drained and dried. 

Curl. (Aar/.) [From Icel. krulla, to crinkle.) (Agric) 
A disease which occurs among potatoes, characterize 
by abnormal shrinkage in the leaves, which, conse- 
quently, offer so small a surface for the action of light 
as to check the growth of the tubers. 

Curlew, (kir'loo.) (Zo9.) A grallatorial bird, fam. 
Scolopacide, characterized by its bill which is abt. 7 
inches long, of a regular curve, and blunt at the end 


&c., seasoned with curry-pmeder, a highly spiced Indian 
condiment. 


Curry, in Oregon, a S. W. co, b. on California; area, 


1,550 sq.m. C. Ellensberg. 


Currying. (Xürre-ing.) [Fr. corroyer, from L. corium, 


askin.) The art of dressing skins after they are tanned, 
for the purposes of the shoemaker, coach- and harness 
maker, &c., by giving them the necessary smoothness, 
lustre, color, and softness. The person working at or 
carrying on this business is called a currier. 

Cursor. (Carr) [L.] (Math.) The sliding part of a 
mathematical instrument. 

Cursores, (kür'so-reez) (Z4) The Runners, an O. 
of birds, characterized by their great size, neck and 
legs very long, and rudimentary wings. The Ostrich is 
the type of this order. 

Curtain, (/ürtin. [From It. cortina.) Generally, a 
cloth hanging round a bed, or at a window, &c., which 
may be contracted, extended, or drawn aside at pleasure. 
—(Dram.) In theatres, a cloth or Laize hanging, serv- 
ing to divide the stage from the proscenium, and so 
conceal the former from the spectators between the 
acts. — ( Fortif.) That part of a rampart which is be- 
tween the flanks of two bastions. It is bordered with 
a parapet, behind which the garrison are stationed to 
fire on the covered-way and inte the ditch. 

Curtis, GEORGE TickNon, (kir’tis,) an American jurist, 
B. in Watertown, Mass., in 1812, graduated at Harvard 
in 1°32, was admitted to the bar in 1836. His principal 
works are a History of the Origin, Formation, and Adop- 
tim of the Constitution of the United States (1855-5): and 
Commentaries on the Jurisprudence, Practice, and Id 
liar Jurisdiction of the United States (1554). 


(Fig. 236). All the species inhabit the vicinity of waters Curtis, Groraz WiLLIAM, an American scholar and 


and marshes, and feed upon worms. The Long-billed 
C., or Sickle-bill, Numenius longirostris, the largest of 
the American species, measures abt. 25 inches in 
length. Its general color is pale rufous tinged with 
ashy, every feather being marked with brownish-black 
on the upper parts. 

Curran, (Ar run,) Joux PniLPOT, an eminent Irish ad- 
vocate and orator, B. 1750. After studying law in the 
Middle Temple, London, he was called to the Irish bar 
in 1775. There his wonderful wit, humor, and powers of 
sarcasm speedily placed him in the front rank of special 
pleaders. In 1783, he entered Parliament, and distin- 

ished himself as a strong opponent of the union with 
^c TN In 1806 he was made Master of the Rolls, D. 
1817. 

Currant, (kürrint) [A corruption of Corinth, in 
Greece.) (Bot.) The common name for Ribes, but espe- 
cially applied to Ribes rubrum, the red, and R. nigrum, 
the black currant of the gardens. See Rinrs.— The cur- 
rants of the shops are the dried berries of the Corinthian 


grape. 

Currency, (kiir’rén-se.) [From I- curro, I run.] (Pol. 
Econ.) The notes, bills, or other paper-money, issued 
by govt. authority, and which are continually passing 


current. See Money. 

Currents, (kir’rntz.) ae deriv.] See OCEAN. 

Curriecle, (kür're-/i.) [From L. curriculum] A two- 
wheeled carriage, usually drawn by a pair of horses 
abreast, 

Curriculum. (kür-riü-üm.) L.] In university 
parans the entire course of study prescribed for a 
collegian. 

Currituck, (lŭ re-tăk,) in N. Carolina, a N.R. co.. b. 
on Virginia; area, 200 sq. m. C. Currituck Court- 
House. Pop. 5,131. — C. Sounn, off the N.E. coast of the 
same State, an inlet of the Atlantic; length abt. 50 m., 


man of letters, B. at Providence, R. I., in 1524, As an 
author, Mr. C. is favorably known by his Nile Notes of 
a Howadji (1850); and the Howadji in Syria (1852); 
which are sparkling and well-written records of East- 
ern travel, and have passed into English editions. As 
an editor, he has conducted in succession Jutnam's 
Magezine, and Harper's. Monthly, with much taste and 
critical acumen. As a lecturer, Mr. €. stands among 
the foremost in point of merit and popularity. In 
1871, he was appointed president of the commission 
which sat in Washington to deliberate upon reforms 
in the Civil Service of the United States. D. 1892 

Curtius. Marcus, (Lür/she-üs,) a Roman hero, who, 
according to tradition, sacrificed his life by plunging 
armed and mounted, into a chasm which had opened 
in the Forum, abt. 260 x. C.. and which the soothsayers 
declared could only be closed up by an offering of the 
most precious wealth of the Roman people. 

Curtius, QUINTUS. See Quintus CURTIUS. 

Curule Chair, (k/roo.) See CHAIR. 

Curvative, (Aür'va-tGiv.) [From L. cu a bend- 
ing.) (Bot) Having the margins slightly turned up 
or down, without any sensible bending inwards. 

Curvature, (kir'ratür) [Same deriv.) (Geom.) The 
peculiar bending or flexure of a line, by which it be- 
comes a curve having certain properties, 

Curve, (kiirv.) [L.cwrvus] (Geom.) A line which, run- 
ning on continually and gradually in all directions, 
may be cnt by a right line in more points than one. 
The number of curves that might be drawn is infinite. 
Among the most interesting are the following: 1. circle; 
2, ellipse; 3, hyperbola; 4, parabola; 5, cissoid of Dio- 
cles; 6, conchoid of Nicomedes; 7, lemniscata ; 8, cy- 
cloid; 9, harmonic curve; 10, trochoid; 11, the witch ; 
12, cardiode; 13, curves of circular functions — e. g., 
curve of sines; 14, the logarithmic curve; 15, the spiral 
of Archimedes ; 16, the catenary ; 17, the tractory ; 18 
the tractrix; 19, the ovals of Cassini; 20, the reci 
spiral. The higher geometry investigates the amount 
of curvature of curves, their length, ihe surface they 
enclose, &c. 

Curvet, ((AH) [Fr. cowrbette.] (Man.) A particular 
leap of a horse, when he raises both his fore-legs at 
once, and, as his fore-legs are falling, both his hind-legs 
rise, so that all his feet are off the und at once. 

Curvilinear, (-lin'e-dr.) [From L. curvus, a curve. ]} 
Having, consisting of, or divided by, curved lines. 

Curzola, (koor-o'la.) (Anc. Coreyra Nigra.) A beauti- 
ful island of Dalmatia, in the Adriatic, mostly covered 
with pine-trees; Lat. 42° 57/24” N., Lon. 17° 8 R.; 
length abt. 25 m.; average breadth 4 m. . 6,500, 

Cuseutacer, at ed cca (Bot) An O. of leaf- 
less parasitic twining herbs, all. Solanales, closely allied 
to Cmvolvulacer, and found in temperate regions of 
both hemispheres. The Dodders, genus Cuscuta, are 
types of this O. Their stems consist of small wire-like 
tendrils that twine round the plant destined to be the 
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foster-parent, and into the texture of which they send | Customs, (-fiimz.) [L. costuma, — so called from hav- 


out aérial roots at the point of contact, and through 
these imbibe the sap of the attacked plant, C. epi/issum, 
— Flax Dodder, is the pest of flax iu the Middle 


tes. 

Cush, (ach.) [Heb, black.] (Script) The name of a 
region inhabited by tribes of the Hamite family, so 
called. But there seems to have been an antediluviau 
Cush, (Gen. ii. 13.) If so, it was in Asia; and Cush the 
Hamite may have had his name from a settlement or 
aliotment there. Leaving this us à matter upon which 
we can do little more than conjecture, it may be ob- 
served that the chief habitations of the Cushites were 
tothe south of Egypt, in the extensive tracts called 
Ethiopia, (Ezek. xxix. 10.) They also appear to have 

in the Arabian peniusula, where were tribes 
descended from them, (Gen. x. 7.) 

Cush'ing, Cacen, an American jurist and statesman, n. 
in Essex co., Mass., 1800. In 1835, he was elected from 
his native State to Congress, of which body he at once be- 
came a prominent member. In 1843 he was sent out to 
China as commissioner, and negotiated the first Ameri- 
can treaty with that country. On the outbreak of the 
Mexican war he raised, at his own expense, a regiment 
of volunteers, went to Mexico as colonel of that regi- 
ment, 1847, and was appointed brigadier-general. From 
1853 to 1857 he filled the office of U. S. Att.-Gen., and 
was appointed minister to Spain in Dec, 1875. D. 1879. 

cusp, [L. cuspis, a spear-point.} (Astron.) The 
horn of a crescent moon. —(Geom.and Arch.) The point 


Cuthbert, 


ing been paid from time immemorial | (Pol. Econ.) The 
duties, toll, tariff, or tribute, payable to the state upon 
merchandise exported or imported; — the public build- 
ing where such duties are paid, or bonds given for their 
payment, is termed a custom-house. 


Custozza, (küs-tód'za,) a locality near Mantua, N. 


Italy. Here Charles-Albert, king of Sardinia, was de- 
feated by the Austrians under Marshal Radetzky, July 
23, 1848; and, again, the Italiaus under Gen. La Mar- 
mora were defeated by the Austrians, June 24, 1866. 


Cutaneous, (ku-tã'ne-us.) [From L. cuis, the skin.) 


Whatever belongs to or affects the skin; as, a cutaneous 
eruption. See SKIN. 


Cutch, (Tach,) (also erroneously called TERRA Japonica.) 


(Chem.) The CATECHU, q. v. 


Cuteh-Bhooj, (üch-boozh,) a native state of Hindos- 


tan, under British protection, bordered N. by Scinde, 
and S. and 8.E. by the Gulf of Cutch and the Indian 
Ocean. Area, 14,000 sq. m. Surf. Mountainous, but with 
fertile valleys producing cotton, sugar, and fruits — 
CuTCH-GUNDAVA, (-gün-dah'vah,) a p. of Beloochistan, b. 
N. by Cabool, E. and S. by Scinde, and W. by Taluwan. 
Area, 10,000 sq. m. Soil, fertile. C. Gundava. J%p. 


100,000. 

(St.,) (kiih'bürt,)) an Anglo-Saxon monk, 
who D. abt. 686 A.D. He was successively prior of Lin- 
disfarne and bishop of Durham, and exercised upon his 
age great influence chiefly due to his fervent piety and 
extraordinary asceticism. 


or corner formed by the meeting and termination of | Cuth’bert, in Georgia, a village, C. of Randolph co. 


Pig. 291.— A PANEL IN LINCOLN CATHEDRAL, ENGLAND. 
(A A A A, cusps.) 


two parts of a curve: —hence, iu Gothic architecture, 
the point formed by the meoting of foliaged curves in 
the stone tracery of windows, arches, panels, (Fig. 
23,,) &c. 

Cuspidate, (kiis'pe-dit.) [Same deriv.] (Bot.) Taper- 
ing gradually intoa rigid point; also, abruptly acumi- 
nate, as the ts of many Rubi. 

Custard, (tis'tdrd.) [From W. cis, curd.) (Cookery.) 
A kind of curded jelly, made of milk and eggs, sweet- 
ened and spiced, and baked or boiled for the table. 

Custard-Apple. (Bot) See ANONACEA. 

Custard-Marrow. Bot.) See CUCURBITACEJE. 

Castine, (Xücteen,) ADAM PHILIPPE COMTE DE, a French 
general, m. 1740. Entering the military service at an 
early age, he became a colonel in 1760; accepted a com- 
mission in one of the French regiments serving in the 
American war against the English, distinguished him- 
self at Yorktown, 1781; was made a maréchal-le-cam p, 
and, ín 1792, commanded the Army of the Rhine, when 
he captured the cities of Mentz, Frankfort, and Spires. 
Failing, however, to retake Mentz, which had been re- 

by the enemy in 1793, C. was denounced by the 
Convention, arrested, and executed in Paris in Aug. of 
the same year. His grandson, AsTOLPHE, MARQUIS DF 
C, B. 1795, is author of the well-known work entitled 
Rusia in 1839. 

Custom. (Jcés'tüm.) [O. Fr. coustrme.] (Law.) An un- 
written law established by long usage. If it be univer- 
sal, ít is common law (q. v); if particular, it is then 
properly c. In order to establish a G, it will be 
Recessary to show its existence for so long a time that 

the memory of man runneth not to the contrary ;" 
that the usage has continued without any interruption 


the right; that it has been bly acquiesced in, 
E not been subject to dispute, either at law or 
ber wise. 


Cutlery, (k&'üir-e ) (From 


Pop. 2,310. 


Caticle, gie IL. cuticula, the external skin.] 


(Anat.) The scarf-skin, a thin membrane closely lying 
upon the skin or cutis, to which it adheres very firmly. 
Chemically, it possesses albuminous properties in a 
condensed orm. — (Bot.) The thin vesicular membrane 
that, in some plants, as vegetables, &c., covers their ex- - 
terior surface and closely adheres to the cellular sub- 
stance under it. It is supplied with s/omata, or respira- 
tory openings, for the purpose of checking undue per- 
spiration. 


Cutis. (/ü'fis.)) [L.] (Anat.) The derma, or inner skin, 


which lies under the cuticle; it is full of pores, nerves, 
fibres, lymphatic ducts, &c., and is called the cutis vera, 
or true skin, in contradistinction to the CUTICLE, g. v. 


Cutlass, (3ü/las.) [Fr. couiclas, from couteau, a knife.] 


(Naut.) A broad cutting hanger or sword, used by sea- 
men in boarding an cnemy's E. &c. 

r. couleau, a knife.] 
(Manf.) A term comprising all cutting instruments 
made of steel, but more particularly confined to the 
manufacture of knives, scissors, razors, surgical instru- 
ments, and swords. Those articles which require the 
edge to possess great tenacity, at the same time that 
superior hardness is not required, are made from shear 
steel. The finer kinds of C. are made from steel which 
has been in a state of fusion, and which is termed cast- 
steel, no other being susceptible of a fine polish and 
very keen edge. Razors are made of cast-«tcel, the edge 
of the razor requiring tlie combined advantages of great 
hardness and tenacity. After tbe razor-blade is formed, 
it is hardened by gradually raising it to a bright-red 
heat, and plunging it into cold water. It is tempered 
by heating it afterwards till a brightened part appears 
of astraw color. But the beauty and elegance of pol- 
ished stcel is displayed to great advantage in the manu- 
facture of the finer kinds of scissors. Damascus was 
anciently famed for its razors, sabres, and swords — the 
latter especially, which possessed all the advantages of 
flexibility, elasticity, and hardness, while they pre- 
sented a beautiful wavy appearance called the water. 
It is not known how this eflect is produced; but it is 
well imitated in Europe by scooping holiows in 
the blade and filling them up; also by welding to- 
gether a bundle of steel bars. cutting and rewelding 
them, &c. In modern times, the English C. has been 
long celebrated for excellence and cheapness. The 
manufacture of table C. in the U. States, though intro- 
duced only in 1834 by Mr. Jolin Russell, of Greenfield, 
Mass., has already assumed such an importance as to 
command a large export. During the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1571, C was imported to the value of 
$1,956,351, exportation amounted to but $114,142. Now, 
however, comparatively littie C. is imported, while the 
exports have largely increased. 


Outlet, (Tat t.) Fr. cotetztte, from L. costa, a ib. (Cbok- 


ery.) A collop of meat broiled or fried; as. a Cutlet. 


Cuttack, (TA a city of British India, pres. of 


Bengal, C. of a maritime district of same name, b. E. by 
the Bay of Bengal. It is situate on the Mahannddy 
river, 60 m. from its mouth and 220 S. W. of Calcutta. 
Pop. 40,000. 
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Cutter, (küttr.) [From cut.) (Naut) A boat attached nine, (si’dn-in.) (Chem.) The red and blue color 
to a vessel of war, which is rowed with 6 oars, and is ng matters of flowers. 
employed in carrying passengers, light stores, &c. — | Cyamite, (si’an-it.) [From Gr. kyanos, blue.] (in.) A 
Also, a one-masted vessel, with a straight running bow-| ponderous crystallized stone, of a blue or greeaish 
color. It is a silicate of alumina, with a trace of oxide 
of iron; of pearly lustre, and translucent. Comp. Silica 
36:8, alumina 63:2, 

Cyan m, (si-dn’ojén.) [From Gr. kyanos, blue, and 
gennao, I produce.] (Chem.) A gaseous compound of 
carbon and nitrogen, which is very heavy, colorless, 
and has a peculiar suffocating odor. It is very inflam- 
mable, burning with a peach-blossom colored flame, 
producing carbonic acid and nitrogen. Density, 1:806 : 
Form. CN. Cyanogen forms a T A compound, 
HypRocYANIC AcID (or prussic acid), g. v., and an oxy- 
gen compound, Cyanic acid. It unites directly with 
metals, forming cyanides, which are analogous to chlo- 
rides. The pp. is the Cyanide of Potassium. In the 
pure state this forms transparent cubical crystals, 
which deliquesce and decompose on exposure to air, ex- 
haling the odor of prussic acid. Ata dull red heat it 
melts to a transparent liquid, solidifying to an opaque 
porcelain-like mass. C.of P. is a powerful reducing 
agent, especially at a red heat, and is aci gy, Poca in an- 
alytical chemistry, and in manufactures. The solution 
possesses the valuable property of dissolving many in- 
soluble salts of silver and gold, and 8 the metal 
in a form in which it is easily precipitated in the me- 
tallic state by galvanic action. It is therefore of great 

Ex : use for electro-plating and gilding. Form. * 

Fig. 238. — CUTTER. Cyanometer, (-nóm'e-tür.) [Gr. kyanos, metron, 

sprit, which may be drawn upon deck (Fig. 238). The measure.] (Meteor. An instrument devised by Saus- 

distinction between a C. and any other one-masted | sure for measuring the depth of the sky's blue tint. It 
vessel is, that in the cutter the jib has no stay to sup- | consists simply of a circular card, radially divided into 


port it. 51 parts, each of which is colored to a different tint of 
Cuttle-fish, (Xüttl-.) (Zodl.) See SEPIADÆ. blue. The card is held between the observer and the 
Cutwater, ine tr} (Naut.) The fore part of a sky, and the tint on the card which corresponds most 


ship’s prow, or that which cuts the water.—( Building.) | clearly with the color of the sky is noted and recorded 

The angular section of the buttress of a bridge, placed | by its number. 

so as to divide the force of the pressure of the current | Cyanosis, (-nó'sis.) (Gr. kyanosis, from kyanos, blue.) 

upon the abutments. (Med.) A name characteristically applied to the livid- 
Cut-worm. (Zoj.) See NOCTUÆLITÆ. ity of complexion, with fulness of the capillaries and 
Cuvier, Gronazs CHRÉTIEN Lfopotp DacopEnT, Bano, | minute veins, especially of the face and lips, which oc- 


(koo've-a,) one of the most eminent naturalists of modern 
times, k. at Montbéliard, France, 1769. He received his 
early education at Stuttgart, and, while still young, his 
essays on Natural History won encomiums from Geoffroy 
and Jussieu. In 1795 he was appointed professor of 
Natural History at Paris, assistant professor of Com- 
parative Anatomy in the Museum of Natural History, 
and member of the Institute. In 1800, he s. Daubenton 
in the chair of natural history in the College of France, 
In 1814, C. was made councillor of state by Napoleon I., 
was admitted into the French Academy in 1818, and 
created baron in 1820, and a peer of France in 1831. 
D. 1832. Cs masterpiece is his celebrated Animal 
Kingdom (4 vols., 1817), in which he classed animals 
into the four great divisions of Vertebrata, Mollusca, Ar- 
ticulata, and Radiata. This great work has since be- 
come the basis of zoólogical study. Another publica- 
tion, the Natural History of Fishes, begun in 1823, 
appeared in 8 vols. during his lifetime. By his lectures 
on Comparative Anatomy, C. may be regarded as the 
founder of that science; bo also achieved many impor- 
tant improvements in geology.—C.’s brother, FREDERIC, 
B. 1773, attained to eminence as a writer on Natural 
History, and became professor of Comparative Anatomy, 
and director of the menagerie at the Jardin des Plantes, 
Paris. D. 1838. 
Cuxhaven, (kooks-hà'fn,) a seaport of N. Germany, at 
the mouth of the Elbe, 55 m. N. W. of Hamburg. Pop. 
2,500. 
€nuynba, (ke-yalbah,) a city of Brazil, cap. of p. of 
Matto Grosso, near the river Cuyaba ; Lat. 15° 36' 8 
Lon. 56° W. Pop. 15,000. 
9 1 in Ohio, a N. N. E. co., ad- 
oining Lake Erie; area, abt. 426 sq. m. C. Cleveland. 
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Cuyp, (or KUYP,) ALBERT, (koip,) a celebrated Dutch 
painter, B. 1606. He excels in landscape, and is chiefly 
eminent for harmony of color and pure aërial tint, espe- 
cially in his moonlight scenes. D. abt. 1684. 
Cuzco, (kooz'ko,) an anc. city of Peru, and formerly C. 
of the empire of the Incas, abt. 400 m. E S.E. of Lima, 
at an elevation of 11,380 ft. above the sea; Lat. 13? 31* 
S., Lon. 72° 2’ W. C. is said to have been fot-nded in 
1043 by the first Inca of Peru, Manco Capac. When 
taken by Pizarro in 1534, the splendor of this city 
amazed the Spaniards. Pop. 45,000. 

(Com.) An abbreviated form of hundred-weight 


Cy 
13 ‘ial Potassium, (si’ah-nid.) (Chem.) See all. Gymnogens, coments of 11 trees or 


| 
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curs in certain cases of congenital disease or malforma- 
tion of the beart. It is commonly called the Bine 
Disease; and, though producing general weakness, it 
does not necessarily destroy life. 

igi macer te, (si-dn‘o-sit,) or CHALCANTHITE. [From Gr. 

cyanosis.) (Min.) A native sulphate of copper. 

Cyathea, (s-a'the-ah.) (Bot) An extensive genus of 
arborescent ferns, belonging to that group which has 
an indusium or involucre placed in the form of a cup 
beneath, or so as to contain the spore-cases, the fruc- 
tification being seated on the under surface of the 
fronds. They rank among the most striking features 
of tropical scenery, and are most abundant in S. Amer- 
ica and the West Indies. In some the trunk is short, 
but in others it reaches a height of 40 or 50 ft., and is 
crowned with a 
magnificent head 
of fronds, which, 
in many cases, are 
of gigantic size, 
and are always 
large. C. medulla- 
ris (Fig. 239), a 
fine species of the 
Pacific islands, 
known in gardens 
as a noble tree 
feru of compara- 
tively hardy char- 
acter, forms in its 
native country a 
common article of 
food with the na- 
tives. The part 
eaten is the soft, “= 
pulpy, medullary Fig. 239.— CYATHEA MEDULLARIS. 
substance which 
occupies the centre of the trunk, and has some resem. 
blance to sago. 

Cybele, (sib’c-le,) called also Rufa. ( Myth.) The daugh- 
ter of Uranus and Terra, wife of Saturn, and mother of 
Jupiter and the other chief deities; hence her title of 
mother of the gods. She is commonly represented as 
riding in a chariot drawn by lions, with her b-ows 
crowned by a tower abe p and sometimes with 
many breasts, as symbolical of the fecundity of the 
earth, and the prolific fountains of plenty it produces. 

cadeacee, (i- 'se-e.) (Bot.) An O. of planta, 


sbrubs, with unbran and 
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usually rolled up like a crozier while in bud. They are 
chiefly natives of the tropical regions of America and 
Asia. Cycas revoluta, a native of Japan, supplies a kiud 
of starch which is used as . The C. occur in a fos- 
sil state in the oólite and chalk formations, and are 
known in paleontology as Cycadites. 
welades, (sik'lah-deez.) [From Gr. kyklos, a circle.] 
he pp. group of the Grecían archipelago, comprising 
the islands of Zea (anc. Ceos), Thermia ( Cythnux), Ser- 
pho (Seriphus), Siphanto (Siphnus), Polycandro ( Phole- 
gandros), Andro (Andros), Tino (Tenos), Mycono ( Myco- 
nus) Delos, Naxia (Naros), Amorgo (Amorgos), Stam- 
palia (Astypalea), Chiura (Gyarus), Syra (Syros), Paro 
(Paros), Antiparo (Antiparos), Nio (Jos), and Santorin 
Thera). This 207 situated bet. Lat. 36° and 389 N., 
n. 24° and 26° 30’ E., forms now a nomarchy or dep. 
of the kingdom of Greece, having Syra for its C. Pup. 
118,130. 

Cy cladida, (sik-la’de-de.) (Zoil) A fam. of Mollusks, 
comprising fresh-water acephala characterized by a sub- 
orbicular shell, with a thick, horny epidermis. 

Cyclamen, (sik'lah-mén.) (Gr. kyklaminos] (Bot) A 
gen. of plants, O. Primulaces, in which the leaves and 
flowers spring direct from a solid, tuberous root-stock, 
which is shaped like an orange. The leaves are deeply 
heart-shaped at the base, and toothed at the edge. The 
flowers are of one petal, deeply divided into 5 oblong 
segments, which being erect while the mouth of the 
tube is turned downwards, presents in some degree the 
appearance ofa turban. The fleshy root-stocks, though 
of a highly acrid nature, are, in Italy, greedily Soeki 
after by swine; hence the name Poss porsino, from 
which the English name Sow-bread is adopted. 

Cy cfe, (5ik/.) (From Gr. kyklos, a circle.] (Chron.) A 
certain period or series of numbers, which regularly 
proceed from the first to the last, and then return again 
to the first, and so circulate perpetually. — C. of the 
Sun, or Solar C., à period of 28 years, in which the same 
days of the week recur on the same days of the year, 
and the Sunday or Dominical Letter recurs in the same 
order. — C. of the Moon, or Lunar C., a period of 19 
years, in which the new and full moon recur on the 
same days of the month. See GOLDEN NUMBER, INDIC- 
TION, METONIC (and CaLiPP1C) CYCLE. 

C€yclograph, (si'klo-gráf.) (From Gr. kyklos, circle, 
and grapho, I write.] An instrument used by archi- 
tects and engineers for describing the arcs of circles. 

Cycloid, (si’kloid.) [From Gr. kyklos, a circle, and 
cidos, form.) (Geom.) A curve which may be thus de- 
scribed: Take a circle and mark on it one point. Roll 
this circle along a straight line in any plane, and ob- 
serve the various points successively covered by the 
marked one on the circle. Tho curve so traced will be a 
C. Galileo was the first to observe it in 1615. It is of 
great importance in respect both to its geometrical 
properties and connection with dynamics. 

Cycloids. (ZojL) See Crenoips. 

C€yclom'etry. The art of measuring circles. 

Cyclone, (si^klon.) | From Gr. kyklos, a circle.) ( Meteor.) 
A rotatory storm, which takes its rise in tropical seas. 
They commonly travel along a parabolic path, which 
carries them first towards the west and afterwards to- 
wards the east, with a northward direction throughout. 
The diameter of the cyclone whirlwind varies from abt. 
170 to 500 m. or more. When calm prevails, the centre, 
which is the point of greatest danger of the navigator, 
travels at a rate varying from 2 to 30 m. per hour. 


These storms are also called Typhoons (in the Chinese 


seas) and Tornadoes. They frequently occur at the 
change of the monsoons in Aug., Sept., and Oct., when 
the N. E. trade-wind suddenly veers round, and becomes 
the 8.W. monsoon. 

Cyclopze'dia. (Lit) See ENCYCLOPEDIA, the preferred 
orthography. 

Cyclopean Architecture, (si-klo-pe'dn,) a term 
generally Tp = 
to a wall of large m 
irregular stones, 
unhewn and un- 
oemeted, which 
term originated 
in Greece, where 
structures of this 
kind were fabled 
to have been the 
work of the Cy- 
clops, or one- 
eyed giants. The 
walls of Tiryns, 
sear rapte — 

u to by Ho- "T 

ers ad Aie Fig. 240.— CYCLOPEAN GATE OF SEGNI. 
gate of Segni—13 m. E. of Velletri —(Fig. 240), are 
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examples of the rudest style of Cyclopean masonry or 
architecture. 

clops, dee (Myth.) A fabulous race of giants, 
iaving only one eye, and that placed in the centre of 
the forehead. Their vocation, according to Hesiod, was 
the forging of thunderbolts for Jupiter in the forges be- 
neath Mount Etna, under the superintendence of Vul- 
can; while Homer describes them as a lawless and 
cannibal race of giants who dwelt in Sicily. The most 
famous of them was Polyphemus, whose combat with 
Odysseus (Ulysses) is narrated in the Odyssey. The C. 
were destroyed by Apollo. —(Zodl.) A gen. of minute 
crustaceans, so called from having but one eye, and be- 
longing to the O. Entomostraca, They have 8 or 10 legs 
and the abdomen is terminated by a bifid tail adapt 
for swimming. Some species belong to fresh water, 
while others are marine. 


C€yclopteridie, (si-kldp-tér’e-de.) (Zol.) The Lump- 


fish or Lump-sucker fam., comprising malacopterygious 
fishes which derive their name from the clumsiness of 
their form: their height being abt. half their length, 
and their thickness abt. half their height. Their ven- 
tral fius are united by a membrane so as to form a kind 
of oval and concave disc, by means of which they are 
enabled to adhere with great force to any substance 
to which they apply themselves. Cyolopterne lumpus of 
the North Atlantic is from 10 to 20 inches lon 


Cyelostomidæ, (-/0w'e-de.) [From Gr. otio, & 


circle, and stoma, mouth.) (Zoól.) A fam. of gasteropo- 
dous mollusks, characterized by a spiral and circular- 
mouthed shell. 


Cydippida, (si-Jip/pe-de.) (Zoól.) See CTENOPHORÆ. 
. a, (si-do'ne-ah.) [A name given to the Quince 


y the ancients, from its growing abundantly near 
Cydon, in the isle of Crete.] (Hot.) A gen. of plants, 
O. Rosacex, distinguished from Pyrus by its leafy calyx- 
lobes, and the many-seeded cells of its fruit. The com- 
mon Quince, C. vulgaris, is a hardy deciduous tree, 15 to 
20 feet high, with numerous crooked branches, forming 
abushy spreading head; the leaves are roundish or 
ovate. The flower-buds push early in spring, and elon- 
gate into a branch, with five or six leaves, and at theex- 
tremity a single flower, white or pale-red and of large 
size, is produced as late as May or June. The fruit is 
large, roundish, turbinate, pear-shaped, or irregularly 
oval, according to the variety. On approaching matu- 
rity it assumes a fine golden-yellow color, giving the 
tree a very ornamental appearance. All the varieties 
have a strong odor, with an austere flavor, so that they 
are unfit for being eaten raw ; but the fruit is much es- 
teemed along with apples in pies and tarts, and in con- 
fectionery it forms an excellent marmalade and syrup. 
Indeed, the name of marfnalade is said to be derived 
from Marmelo, the Portuguese name of the Quince. The 
plants are much used as stocks for pear-trees, especially 
those intended to be kept dwarf. 


Cygnus, (5ig"nüs.) [L.aswan.] (Zoll.) The Swan, a 


gen. of birds, fam. Anatid:, distinguished by their long 
neck, their graceful and majestic appearance, and their 
muscular power. Though infinitely superior in size 
aud beauty, they are closely allied to the goose, attack 
like it with a 
hissing note, and 
strike sfmilarly 
with their wings. 
They feed chiefly 
on the seeds and 
roota of aquatic 
plants. Much has 
been said in an- 
cient times of 
the singing of = 
the Swan, and 
many beautiful = -HEI 
and poetical den- — — 
scriptions have SS 

been given of its i, 241, — RLACK-NECKED SWAN. 
dying song. No EE, á 

fiction of natural history, no fable of gp end was 
ever more celebrated, oftener repeated, or better re- 
ceived: it occupied the soft and lively imagination of 
the Greeks; poets, orators, and even philosophers, 
adopted it as a truth too pleasing to be doubted. The 
truth, however, is very diflerent from such amiable and 
affecting fables; for the voice of the Swan is very ee 
shrill, and harsh; though, when high in the air, an 
modulated by the winds, the note, or hoop. of an assem- 
blage of them is not unpleasant. Swans are supposed, 
though without satisfactory evidence, to live to a great 
age. The young do not acquire their full plumage till 
the 2d year; during this period they are called cygnels. 
The Trumpeter Swan, O. buccinator, of Western N. 
America, is 60 inches long, and the wings 24 inches; 
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of their shells, and for the bright polish of which they | their gest, year after year, and repair the old nest in- 

are susceptible. The shell of Cypræa moneta (Fig. 242) stead of making a new one. The Swift of N. W. Amer- 

is the current zoin af the natives of Siam, Bengal, and icm Nephacetes niger, is abt. 7 inches long. The Chim- 

parts of Afriva. ney Swallow, Chætura pelaagia, is abt. 5 inches long. It 

Cypress, (si'prés.) (Bol.) See CUPRESSUS. is so called from frequently building in chimneys its 

Cyprian, (St.,) THASCIUS CugciLIUS CYPRIANUS, (sip’re-| nest, which is made of small dry twigs, which the bird 
Au.) a Father of the Church, B., it is supposed, at Car- breaks off from the tree and carries away in its feet. 
thage, abt. 200 K. D. Aiter his conversion to Christian- | Cyrenaica, (sir-e-na' e-kah.) (Anc. Geog.) Bee its mod- 
ity, he became bishop of Carthage, 248, and soon became ern name, BARCA. 
eminent for his piety, learning, and eloquence. He has Cy renaics, or CYRENIANS, (str-e-nda'iks.) ( Philos.) A 
left many treatises, valuable for the light they throw sect of anc. philosophers, 80 called from their founder 
on the doctrinal and disciplinal matters of the Barly Aristippus of Cyrene, & disciple of Socrates. The great 
Church. D. a martyr under Valerian, 255. principle of their doctrine was, that the supreme 

Dy rinidse, (s-prin'e«.) (Gr. Ayprinos, the carp.]| of man in this life is pleasure ; a doctrine that was ex- 
( ) The Carp fam., comprising abdominal mala- panded by their successors the Epicureans. 
sopterygious fishes, with small mouths and no teeth in Cyrene, (si-réne.) (Ane. Geog.) A Greek city, C. of 
the jaws, living in fresh water. The Common Carp Cyrenaica, in Africa, founded by a colony of Spartans 
Cyprinus carpio (Fig. 243), of Burope, now acclimatized in 631 p. c. It was a place of great trade and impor 
in the Hadson and tance; which was afterwards subjected by the Ptolemies, 
some other Ameri- * and from them passed into the possession of Rome, n. O. 
can ri vers, is much 14. Aristippus, Callimachus, Curneades, and other an- 
esteemed for food. cient worthies were B. bere. Its ruins still exist at 
]t sometimes at- Ghreunah, abt. 11 m. from the Mediterranean. 
tains the length of C€yrilincee, (sir'ril-á'se-e.) (Bot.) A small O. of 
4ft. Its fecundity planta, all. Berberales, only differing from Ericacew by 
is prodigious ; and their free petals and ‘anthers opening in slits. Cyrilla 
it is said to live to Fig. 243. — CARP. Caroliniana i$ a handsome greenhouse shrub. 
EY t age. The Cyril. St., (siy’il,) a Father of the Church, and Bishop 
Golden Carp, or Gold-fish, C. auratus, which breeds in of Jerusalem, in which city he is believed to bave 
ponds in various parts of the U. States, is indigenous to been B. 815 A. b. He suffered persecution and exile, and 
China, and is common in aquaria. Among American p.356 A. D. His catechetical works are highly esteemed 
species belonging to this fam. are: the Brook-minnow, by theologíans. — Anóther Sr. CYRIL became archbishop 
or Black-nosed Dace, Leuciscus or Rhinichthys atronasus, of his native city, Alexandria, 412 A. D. He was an in- 
abt. 3 inches long, greenish above, abdomen silvery, tolerant and turbulent ecclesiastic; persecuted the 
with a dark band from the nose to the tail; the Com- Jews; attempted the murder of the learned Hypatia ; 


mon Shiner, Plargyrus Americanus, (Fig. 2,) which is and, in 431, presided over the Council of Ephesus, at 
from 3 to 6 inches long, and of a general golden color ; which Nestorius was condemned for heresy. C. was ex- 
the Red-fin, Hypsolepis cornutus, which is abt. the samo communicated within the same year by the Council of 
size, with fins and opercles margined with crimson ; the Antioch. — Still another Sr. CYRIL (Constantine), B. in 
Beautiful Leuciscus, Dace, or Chivin, Semotilus argen- Thessalonica, introduced Christianity into the coun- 
teus, 12 to 14 inches long, color brown, back slightly tries on the lower Danube, invented the Slavonic alpha- 


arched; and the Black-headed Dace or Lake Chub, Lu- _ bet, and translated the Bible therein. D. abt. 868 A.D. 
ciscus atromaculatus, of New York, which is 6 to 12 r, (St. (sms,) A village of France, dep. Seine-et- 
inches long. — Also, a fam. of mollusks, O. Lamellibran- ise, near Versailles; celebrated for an abbey founded 
chiata, of which there are abt. 100 living and 350 fossil by Madame de Maintenon, and now transformed into a 
species. They have the shell oval or elongated, valves | military school, 


golid, and the epidermis thick and dark. € y rus, (,, known R$ me EtprR,and surnamed THE 
oyprinodon ste (Irin o- dan te-de.) (Z.) A fam. JREAT, Was the son of Cambyses and the founder of the 
of abdominal malacopterygious fishes, allied to the Ôn- Persian empire. Much fabulous romance attaches to 


prinide, but with teeth upon the jaws, and the dorsal his early history, nnd until he ascended the throne, 659 
opposite the anal fin. To this fam. belongs the Orna- p.c. He defeated Croesus, king of Lydia, and other 
mented Minnow, Mummachog, or Cobbler, Fundulus pis- pu and annexed their dominions, and captured 
culentns, of the coast of New England, which is exten- abylon, 588. C. according to Herodotus, was killed 


sively used for bait. during an invasion of Scythia, B. C. 529: Xenophon and 
Cypriot, (sip're-ot.) (Geog) A native or inhabitant | Ctesias, on the contrary, allege that he died a natural 
of the island of Cyprus. death at Pasargadte.— È. THE YOUNGER, son of Darius 


Cypripedium, (sip-re-pe'di-wm.) [Gr. Kypria, Venus, Nothus, king of Persia, was invested with the satrapies 
and podion, a slipper.] (Bot) The Ladies'-slipper, ^ of Lydia, Phrygia &c., and in 401 B.C. revolted against 
gen. of plauts, O. Orchidacem, differing from other or- his elder brother, Artaxerxes, who had s. his father on 
chids in having two lateral anthers instead of one that the throne, and was killed in the battle of Cuanaxa. 
is dorsal, the latter being represented by a great, broad, Xenophon, his historiographer, speaks in high terms 
angular plate, in front of which projects a stalked, of the virtues of C. 
3.lobed stigma. tisus, (sil e-sù8.) (Bot.) An extensive gen. of thorn- 
Cypris. ( nil.) See ENTOMOSTRACA. ess shrubs or trees, O. Fubacer, The Laburnum, C. 
Cyprus, (sip/rüs.) (Turk. Kibris.) A large island of laburnum (Fig. 244), a native of the mountains of France 
the Mediterranean, belonging to urkey, and lying in 
the angle bet. Syria and Asia Minor, bet. Lat. 34° 34’ 
and 35° 42’ N., and Lon. 329 18’ and 34° 87“ E. It is of 
an oval shape, tending to à point E.N.E. Maximum 
length, 132 m.; breadth varyiug from 30 to 35. A moun- 
tain-chain runs from E. to W., the highest summit of 
which, Santa Croce, is the Olympus of the ancients. 
Prod. Wine, wool, and cattle. C. Nicosia. C. founded 
by the Phoníicians, and afterwards colonized by the 
Greeks, became one of the chief seats of the worship of 
Venus. After the fall of the Western Empire, C. fell 
into the hands of the Byzantines and the Saracens. In 
the time of the Third Crusade, Richard 1. of England 
formed C. into a kingdom under Guy of Lusignan, 1191, 
in whose family it remained for 300 years. The Vene- 
tians held it from 1480 to 1571, when it was taken by the 
Turks. In 1878, (Was occupied by Gt Britain under the 
Berlin Treaty. Pop. est. abt. 200,000, chiefly Christians. 
Cyp’sela. (From Gr. kyphelz, a chest.) (Hit.) The 
dry, one-celled, one-seeded, inferior fruit of the Aster- 


nes. - 

Cy pselidse, (cip-siede), (Zol) Tho Swift fam. 0. Fig 9, OTISO LAER 

Jnsexsores, comprising aniall, dull-colored birds, having| and 8. Germany, is a beautiful tree which attains the 
the general appearance of Swallows, but distinguished | height of 20 ft., and develops in May numerous brilliant 
by their remar ably long and curved wings, very small ellow flowers, in long, drooping clusters. This and the 
weak legs, and short toes. Their anatomy more resem- ilac are the commonest ornamental trees in English 
bles that of humming-birds than of swallows. Like the suburban gardens. 


latter, Swifts seem to return to the same place to take | Cyst, (sist.) (Gr. kystis, a bladder.] (Med) A bag, usually 
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fp arost-general of Podol n President of the of 1 > WAS sen enced the ustrians į 9 tog 
Diet, D, 1823, Ap EORGE, Pry) BC, th Years impriso ent, but ed in 1 
en. of ts, 0 by the 
— belt g In very c Wded Panic les. and ^ beecunds 
; Pointing Nearly a] to one side, the 
0 E 9r Cock ef grass, forms a on of 
Pastures, Particu ar] soil ig 
y and E 8 ‘id 
lolo „(e rom Gr. los and ? 
— y of com] unicatiug — Or thoughts 
ers, 
» (dto. dT 2 literally à finger. (A ) 
The Shortest Measy 
or 


, 8, <a 

; "l0ths o an inch ; ~it Corre. 
d to the g; tus of the Romans 
(dad,) in , ida 


( Bot, Nancrssvs. 
gr.) [ 5 Mo Fr, 
d o n 


e 
8, sometimes 


n 
(dahg An 
in w. 
d he Cau 
rtially inde 
e Russian Sort. of the 
1 - estim. at 
nomad Tartar t 
E, (dd go,) a Russian island 
» Near the utrance to th 


of Austrasia, 656; D. 679. — D. III. s. his father 
MORE AIL an king of the Franks, Til, and reigned 
Seen aaen, Se power being. usurped by Pepin d'He- 
ristal, mayor of the palace. D. 715. 


He had a temple at 
Gaza (Ji xvi. 23), and 
oneatA (1 Sam. v. 1-7), 


fro 

the Red Sea, and to have 
taught men the use of let- 
ters, the arts, religion, and 
agriculture. 

Daguerre, Lovis Jacqvrs 
MANDÉ, (da-gair’,) a French 
artist, B. 1789, after assisting 
in the production of the dio- 
rama, experimented in 
photography, and succeed- 
ed, 1839, in giving to the 
world his great invention, 
the daguerreotype. D. 1851. 
Daguerreotype, (da h- 
gair o- tip.) [From Daguerre, (Nineveh Marbles, Brit. Mus.) 


the inventor, and Gr. typos, a 
Sketch.] (Fine Arts.) A process by which all images 
uced by the camera obscura are retained and fixed 
a few moments, by the action of light upon metallic 
surfaces coated with a salt of silver. The ancient alche- 
mists were aware that a substance washed first witha 
solution of a salt of silver, and then with a solution of 
common salt, would become black. Paper wetted in this 
way, and placed in the camera obscura, so as to receive 
the image on it, will soon exhibit a negative picture; 
that is, one in which the ligbts and shadows are re- 
versed. Many persons, among others Wedgwood and 
Bir H. Davy, attempted in vain to arrest the action of 
the light when the picture was produced; but ulti- 
mately its whole surface became black. At length, 
Niepce and Daguerre discovered a means of effecting 
this, and were munificently rewarded by the French 
government. They used for the purpose a silvered cop- 
per plate, which, after having been rendered extremely 
clean, was exposed on its silvered side to the vapor of 
todine, and then placed in the camera obscura. Having 
been removed from the latter, without the least appear- 
ance of change on its surface, it was exposed in a proper 
apparatus to the vapor of mercury, which caused the 
landscape, &., to appear. It was then washed with a 
solution of ide of soda, to remove the undecom- 
salt of silver, and therefore to prevent any fur- 
ther action of the light; and was finally washed with 
pure water, and carefully dried. The application of 
chloride of gold fixes the picture. This process is now 
almost obsolete, See PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Dahl'gren, Joun A,, an American rear-admiral, B. in 
Ph Iphia, 1809, is celebrated as the originator (1847) 
ef the Dahigren shell-gun, a piece of heavy ordnance, 
and of large calibre, firing shells as well as solid shot. 
In 1863, as commander of the South Atlantic squadron, 
he endeavored unsuccessfully to take Fort Sumter by 
storm. He was appointed chief of the bureau of ord- 
nance in 1867. D. 1870. 
Dahlia, (daA'le-ah.) (Bot.) A well-known gen. of her- 
baceous plants, O. Asteracez, distinguished by its chaffy 
receptacle, the absence of pappus, its double involucre, 
and its large, spindle-shaped roots, assembled into bun- 
dies, from the centre of which rises the stem. The D. 
is a native of Mexico. Countless as are the varieties of 
this flower, there are, at the most, only two species in 
cultivation, D. superflua, of which the outer ínvolucre 
is reflexed, and D. stranea, in which it is spreading. 
Imann, (dahM'mdán,) FRIEDRICH CHRISTOPH, a Ger- 
man historian, B. 1785, professor of political science at 
Göttingen and Bonn, in 1840-43 produced his History of 
Denmark (3 vols.), a work of undoubted merits. 
ey, or Danome, (dah’o-me,) a kingdom of W. 
Africa, on the Guinea Coast, b. N. by the Desert, E. by 
Benin and Yarriba, 8. by the Atlantic Ocean,and W. by 
Ashantee. Its surface is generally an immense plain, 
well watered, and with a soil of wonderful fertility. 


Daimiel, (dd’eme-ail,) a town of 8 
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grand custom is characterized by the wholesace slaughter 


of human beings as an offering to the gods or fetishes. 
1 — 1 carried on. C. Abomey. AH 
trade with the coast is carried on through Whydah. 
Pop. unknown, 


n, prev. La 
Mancha, 20 m. from Ciudad Real. Pop. 11,000 


Dair-el-Hamar, (dá'ir-il-kómdr,) a Druse town of 


Dairy, (dá're) [From O. En 


Syria, 12 m. from Beyrout. Pop. 30,000, 

. dey, milk.] (Agricul.) 
A building appropriated to the purpose of preserving 
and managing milk, making butter, cheese, &c. Tem- 
perature in a D. is of the first importance; for if too 
much heat be admitted, the milk will quickly become 
sour; and if too cold an atmosphere prevails, neither 
butter nor cheese making can be carried on with any 
success. D.-farms, in general, consist chiefly of meadow 
and pasture, with only a small portion of the land under 
tillage; but it has of late years been proved that stall- 
feeding, with green crops, is most important in the 
management of cows: for in this way they can be kept 
in milk through the whole winter season. 


Dais, (dá'is) [Fr., a canopy.] (Arch.) A raised plat- 


form at the end of a dining-hall, where the table for 
the principal guests stood; also a seat with & canopy 
over it. 


Daisy, (dd’se.) (Bot) See BELLIS. 
Dakota, 8 a former territory of the U. S., b. 


N. by Bri N. America, E. by Minnesota, S. by Ne- 
braska, and W. by Wyoming and Montana; it lies bet. 
Lat. 42° 30' and 49° N., Lon., 96° 30’ and 1039 W., is of 
&n almost quadrilateral shape, and is abt. 400 m. lon 
by as much broad. Area, abt. 152,600 sq. m.; a consid- 
erable portion of its former area having been allotted to 
the new territory of Wyoming, 1868. D. forms, gen- 
erally, an elevated plateau, with high rolling oe 
and grany paina N. E. and 8. W., and is drained by the 
Missouri, Nebraska, and Cheyenne rivers, besides quite 
a congeries of small lakes. Soil fertile, particularly in 
the bottoms; producing cereals, sugar, aud excellent 
timber. Its mineralogical features are various, the 
precious metals iron, copper, coal, and salt, may be 
enumerated among its products, Climate healthy, but 
inclining to cold. Prin, towns, Bismarck, (the Cap.), 
Sioux Falls, Deadwood, Fargo, Yankton, Fort Laramie, 
D. was Se organized by Congressional Act of 
2d March, 1861. Feb. 22d, 1889, President Cleveland 
signed the Act of Congress, admitting the former terri- 
tory of D. as two States, to be known as North and 
South D. (4. v.) the line of division being the Seventh 
Standard parallel, due west to the W. boundary of the 
Territory.” 


Dakota, in Minn., an E. 8. E. co., b. N. by the Missis- 


The govt. is a despotism of the most savage type; the |. 


king maintains an army of ferocious females, called 
Amasonas (Fie. 246); and an annual festiva! called the 


> 


sippi; area, 550 &q. m.; C. Hastings. 

—In Neb., à N. E. co., b. on Iowa; area, 400 sq. ni. C. 
Dakota, . —The D., or James river, 
rises in the N. E. of D., and falls into the Missouri, 
near Yankton, after a course of abt. 600 miles. 


Dale, in Ala., a S. E. co.; a. 900 sq. m.; C. Newton. 
Dulecarlinm, (ddl-e-kdr/le-ah). “ts 


wed. Dalarne.) 4 
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former Swedish prov., now forming part of the prov. of 
Fahlun. The Dalecarlians are celebrated for tlie part 
they took under Gustavus Vasa in freeing their country 
from the yoke of Christian II. of Denmark. 

Dalkey, (dale, a sea-bathing resort of Ireland, 8 m. 
S. E. of Dublin, on the Irish Sea. It is a favorite retreat 
of the citizens of the cap. op. 6,000, 

Dallas, ALEXANDER James, (du's, an American law- 

er and statesman, B. in the island of Jamaica, 1759. 

e emigrated to Philadelphia in 1183; acquired there 
great distinction as a lawyer, and became an active sup- 
porter of the Republican party. In 1791, D. was ap- 
pointed secretary of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, a position he held for several years. In 1814, he 
became secretary of the treasury, an office he resigned 
in 1816. D. in 1817. — His son, GEORGE MIFFLIN D., B. 
ir. Philadelphia, 1792, was elected to the U. S. Senate in 
1831, holding office till 1833. He next held the position 
of attorney-general of Penusylvania, and in 1857 was 
appointed minister to Russia. In 1544, he was elected 
vice-president of the U. States, and in 1856, nominated 
U. S. minister to the British court. D. 1564. 

Dallas. in Alabama, a S. W. co.: area, 800 Rq. m.: C, 
Cahawba.—In Arkansas, a central county ; area, 860 
square miles; County seat, Princeton.—In Inu, a 
central county; area, 595 square miles; C., Adel.— 
Ln Kentucky, a Vill. of Pulaski co., where, May -Juno 
1, 1864, oocurred a succession of severe but indecisive 
ections between the National troops and tbe Confeder- 
atos, commanded by Generals Sherman and Hood and 
Hardee respectively.—In Missouri, a central county; 
area, 576 Y are miles; County Seat, Buffalo.— In 
Texas, a N.E. county ; area, 900 square miles; County 
Seat, Dallas. 

Dalles, (dahlz.) [Fr. dalle, a flagstone.] A name which, 
in the language of the French Canadian hunters, was 
applied to à narrow gorge or cañon, forming à narrow 
puessc for streams, The two most celebrated localities 

nown under this name are The D. of the Columbia, 20 
m. above the Cascades, where for about half a mile the 
whole volume of the river flows between two walls of 
basaltic rock, which at one place are only 58 yards 
apart;—and The D. af the Wisemsin, 2 m. above the 
crossing of the La Crosse and Milwaukee railroad, 
where for abt. 5 m. the river is contined between per- 

yii walls in sandstone, in some places more than 

( . high. 

Dalmat ia, (ddl-ma'she-oh.)a p. of the Austrian empire, 
extending along the left shore of the Adriatic Sea, bet. 
439 3044? 28’ N. Lat., and 149 59-19? Y E. Lon., b. N. by 
Croatia, E. by Herzegovina, and S. and W. by the Adri- 
atic. Aren, including numerous dependent islands, 
4,668 sq. m. Surface, rough and mountainous, being 
shut in on the N.W. by the Dinaric Alps; but with 
some fertile valleys, drained by the Cettina, Zermagna, 
and other rivers. The p. (which is nominally a king- 
dom) is divided into the 4 depts. of Ragnsa, Cattaro, 
Zara, and Spalatro, and has its own legislature, besides 
being represented in the imperial parhament. €. Zara. 
The inhab. are of Sclavonic origin, and speak the Ser- 
vian language. Italian is, however, the official and 
commercial tongue in use. D., under the Romans, 
formed part of Illyricum, and, after the decline of the 
W. Empire fell into the hands of the Slavonians, Hun- 

rians, Venetians, and Turks successively. In 1797, 

t was annexed to Austria, and in 1805 was incorporated 
by Napoleon I. with the kingdom of Italy. It was re- 
stored to Austria in 1814. Pop. 468,781, 

Dalmatic, (dil-mit'ik.) [L. dalmatiea.] (Eccl) In the 
Roman Catholic Church, a long, white, sleeved robe 
worn by deacons over the «lb stole: —it derives its name 
from having been originally a Roman garment made in 
imitation of one worn by the people of Dalmatia. 

Dalrymple. See Sri (EARL or). 

Dat Segno, (düL-sain'yo.) [It., from the sign.] ( Mus.) 
A notification to the player to begin over again from 
that part of the piece which is prefixed by the charac- 


ter 


. 

Dalton, Jons, (dau'fn,) an English philosopher, m. 
1766, brcame in 1793 professor of mathematics at 
the College of Manchester. In 1804, he made his 

reat discovery of the Atomic Theory, which has done 
nestimnble service to chemical analysis and synthesis, 
and is explained in his New System of Chemical e 
phy (1808-27). In consequence of a singular defect in 
his visual organ, the red, bine, and green colors ap- 
peared alike to D. This incapability of distinguishing 
colors has been from that time popularly termed Dal- 
fonism, D. 1844. 
Dam. [Du.] A dyke, mole, or bank to arrest the pas- 
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Damage, (dan) [From L. damnum, &loss.] (Law) 
The estimated equivalent for an injury sustained; or 
that which is given or adjudged by a jury to the plain- 
tiff in an action to repair his loss. 

Daman, (dd’man,) à town of India, belonging to Por- 
tugal, 100 m. N. of Bombay. The famous temple of 
Parsis is located here. Pop. 10,000, 

Daman. Zo.) See Hyrax. 

Damar, (ddim’dr,) a considerable town of Arabia, in 
Yemen, 120 m. N.N.W. of Aden. It is the seat of a 
governor. "op. estim. at 15,000, 

Damarus, (ddh-mahr'ris,) a country of S.W. Africa, 
lying between 21° and 24° 8. Lat. Its surface is occu- 
pied by grassy plains, the habitat of lions and other 
wild animals. Pop. Unknown. 

Damascene, (dim'ds-een.) (Geog.)) A native or in- 
habitant of Damascus, Syria. 

Damascenus, JOHANNES, (ddm-ds-s£^nms,) a Saracenic 
theologian, B. in Damascus, abt. 700 a. D., achieved great 
fume by his theological and philosophical writings, and 
by his application to scholasticism of the Aristotelian 
philosophy. His Summary of the Orthodor Faith was 
for ages n model to the schoolmen. D. 760-780. 

Damascus, (dah-maskùs.) (Syriac, Es- Sham.) A 
famous old city of Syria, C. of a Turkish pashalic of 
same name,at the E. base of the Anti-Libanus chain 
of mts., 150 m. S. by W. of Aleppo; Lat. 33° 27' N., 
Lon.369 25’ E. D. may be considered as the virtual C. 
of Syria, and is 
a8 remark.!le 
for the beanty 
of its appear 
ance, “embos- 
omed in rose- 
gardens," as it 
is for its fine 
climate and im- 
portant com- 
mercial posi- 
tion,connecting 
as it does by 
caravan with 
the principal 
cities of Eastern 
Asia. It has im- 
portant manuf, 
of silk and cotton stuffs, leather, and soap, and bore for 
ages a high repute for the excellence of its sword- 
blades. (See CUTLERY.) — D. is spoken of 1913 x. c. 
(Gen, xiv. 15); it was conquered by David, and in the 
reign of Solomon became the C. of the kingdom of 
Ben-Hadad. It afterwards passed under the rule of 
the Persians, Greeks, and Romans, After its capture 
by the Saracens, 632, it became for a length of time the 
metropolis of the E. Caliphate. In 1516, it was taken 
by the Turks, and, in 1832, by Ibrahim Pasha, viceroy 
of Egypt. Pop. 200.000. 

Damask, Cary [From Damascus, where it was 
first made.] (Manuf.) The name given to all textile 
fabrics in which figures of flowers, fruits. or others not 
of geometrical regularity, are woven. From the intri- 
cacy of the early process, the art of D.-weaving was 
long a mystery confined toa few localities; but since 
the introduction of the Jacquard-machine, it is exten- 
sively employed wherever ornament is wanted in the 
stuffs used for dress or house-furnishings. 

Damnaskeening. (dim-ds-keen’fiig.) The art of en- 
graving on and inlaying fron or stec' with gold or sil- 
ver:—the cities of Damascus and Milan have long 
been celebrated for this process of ornamenting sword- 
blades, which have been hence called damasking. 

Dame, (dim,)a title of bonor which distingnished 
high-born ladies from the wives of citizens, and which, 
in England, is still the title given in legal documents 
to the wife of a baronet, styled “Lady” by courtesy. 

Damiens, HKonrenT Francois, (dd-me-dn’,) a French 
fanatic, B. about 1714, is known in history for his at- 
tempted assassination of Louis XV. Executed 1757. 

Damietta, (dim-e-¢ich,) a city of Egypt, in the delta 
of the Nile, on the E. arm of that river, 100 m. N.N.E. 
of Cairo; Lat. 31° 25' N., Lon. 319 49' E. The old city, 
which stood 5 m. nearer the sea than the present, was 
repeatedly taken by the Crusaders, and is now but a 
heap of ruins. P. 57.000. 

Dammara, (diim'mah-rah.) (Bot) A gen. of plan 
O. Pinacem, consisting of large trees with scattere 
leathery leaves, found in the East Indian Islands and 
New Zealand. 

Damnify, ( proc d [From L. damnum, loss. and 
Jucio, I make.] (Law.) To cause hurt or damage to; as, 
to damnify a man in his goods or estate, 


— r -- 


Pig. 241.— GATE oF DAMASCUS. 


sage of a watercourse. — (Games.) [Fr. dame.) In Damocles, (dám'o-kleez,) a flatterer of Dionysius of 


Checkers, a crowned piece. 


Syracuse, who is said to have instructed him concern 
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ing the real happiness of a tyrant, by inviting him to a Was a groat favorite Subject anong artists, and is fre. 
sumptuous banquet, and causing a baked sword to bej quently met with in ancient buil i 
Suspended over his head by à single hair; discovering | and in the decoration of Mannscripts, Ac. The best 
which, he found it impossible to enjoy the feast, | known is that attributed to Hany Holbein, and printed 

BOA, (dit mün, a citizen of Syracuse, and ene of at Lyon in lags, 
the herves of the old legendary record ot friendship, in Dancette, (-.) [From Fr. duwser, to dance.] 
whose place Pythius offered himself to die. | Uer.) A term applied to a zikvag line, or when the 

Dampers, (ddmp' tins.) (Mech) Iron Plates used to | outline of any bordure or ordiuury is very largely in- 
regulate the supply of air in 8team-furnaces, &e.— | dented, 
(., Certain parts in tho internal Construction of the ; Dancing, (hin'sing.) (Same deriv.) The art of niov- 
pianoforte, which nre covered With solt leather in order ing in measureg Steps, or adapting the Iinoveinenta of 
to desden the vibration, and aro acted on by a pedal, | the body to the sonnds of music. D. has Leen prac- 

Dampier, WILLIAM, (a! peer, | un English circum. | tísed by all nations, civilized and barbarous ; being by 
navigutor, B, 1652, author of A Voyage Bond the Neue) solue held in esteem, by others in contempt. It hus 
D. abt. 1712. ülso often been made an act of religion; thus, David 

m’ pier Archipelago, ^ group of islands lying | danced before the ark, to honor God ane express his 
off the N. W. conat of Australia, in ubt. 210 >. Lat., and OXcess of joy for its return into Z.on; am rmong the 
117? E. Lon. — D. STRAIT, lies in about 1310 E. I. on., or Pagans it made a part of the woieiinp paid to the gods, 
almost directly under the equator, and has a width of it being usual to dance round the altars and statues, 
do m., separating the N. W. Porton of the island of New According to Bealiger, the early bishops of the ( hris- 
Guinea from that of Wayyiou, tian Church, on account Of their lending the dance in 

Damps. See FIRE-panp. solemn festivals, were styled pruaules, a Diele piven by 
ann. FRANCIS, (/, an American statesman and the ancients to the Fiestas of Mars, because they were 
Jurist, B. in Cambridge, Masa.. 17 EJ, eruluated at Har- the prsueltatores IL.. chief dancers] in tho sacred rites 
vani in 1762, and was admitted to the bar in 1767. In of that deity: and this practice continued in the Church 
1774. he was returned to the first provineial congress of until the 12th century, 

Auch tisetta, aid, in 1777 and 1778, respectively, tothe | Du ndelion, (dii n'de-lE-4 p.) (Bol.) See TARAXACUM. 
National Congress, In 1751, he was appointed mini ter Dandolo, Cle.) a Venetian family of high his- 
to Russia, remaining in that country till I7 «1. Jn 1781, tone tame, which Rave several doges to \ cuier, one of 
he was nzain sent to Congress: in 1755, made a justia Whom, ENRICO D., B. 1165, was elected to the chief 
of the enpreme court 9f Maas. and in 1791 chief justice, Magistracy in his old age, leid a high command in the 
D. at Cambridge in 101. 3th Crusade, and arsisted in the taking oi Byzantium 

‘ma, Jawes Dwriur, an American naturnlist, B. nt (Constantinople). the throne of which city Was offered 
Utica, N. Y., in 1813, graduated at Yale College in 183.5. to and declined Ly him. Db, 1205. 

He acted as geologist and Mineralogist to tho U, 8. Ex- | Da ne, (din) A Dative of Denmark, 

Ploring Expedition under Com, Wilkes, In 1856. he Dane, in Wisconsin, a S, centra] co.; area, abt. 1,235 8q. m. 
was appointed professor of natural history and geology! . Madison, Ley, 53,696, 

at Yale. Ilis most important works are a System of l Dane-wort, Gert) (Bet) See SAMBUCUS. 
Mineralogy (1837; Sth ed. 1808); and the Manual qf | Dangerous Islands, (ddr jeretis,) a cluster of 


Geology, 1862. D. 1895. Islands in the Pacific Ocean; Lat. 210 8., Lon. 140° W. 
maa, RIH AHD Henry, son of Francis Dana, an Armori- Palliser and Rel ution are the names of the principal 
can poet and essavist, R. at Cant, ridge. Masa., 1757, was of then 
educated at Harvard and Newport, R. I. And was ad- Daniel, (,.) One of tlie grenter of the Hehrew 
mitted to the bar in Boston in 1811. He became one of Prophets, He was of royal, or at legat noble, race, and 
the projectors of the * North American Review,” and M us one of the JOUNE cuptives carried to Babylon after 
his earliest Writings were Published in that periodieal, tlie attack on Jerusalem in the öd year of Jeloiakim's 
In 1827, he produced the Buceaneer and her Poems, reion (Den, i. 1. 2). His skill in tlie Interpretation of 
which met with a llattering reception both in the U. dreams procured lor him the royal favor. He rone to be 
8. and England. p. 1879. — His son RICHARD HENRY ROvernor of the Province of Labylon under Nebuchae- 
Dana, B. 1815. ia the author of the Well-kKuown Ze, bezzur; and. under Darius the Made, to be first presi- 
Years before the Mota picture of turnt ical life which dent of the whole Medo-Persinn empire, a dignity only 
has gone through: Many editions both in America anid interior to that of Darius himself, Tho time and the 
England Tn 1841 he published a natttical inanual en- Place of his death are alike unknown. For an account 
titled 774 Seaman a Ps ied D. 182. of lis mira: ulons preservation. in tho lions’ den, see 
Danae, (dán'u-e.) (Myl) A daughter of Acrisius, king Den. vi. — The py. K OF D. consists partly of historical 
of Argos, seduced by Jupiter in tho form of a shower hotices of D. and Partly of visions and Prophecies, 
of gold, and, by him, the inother of Persons, Seme of which are written in Chaldee, Though much 
aiden, (demi idees.) ( Mut.) The titty danshters of contested in recent times, the genuineness of this book 
Danans. Their father, who waa Cco-occnpatnt, with bis is zenerally admitted. 
brother uv ptus, of the throne of Egypt, gave them ; Dnniell, Jony FREDERICK, (dan .) an English &cien- 
in marria: to the 50 Sons of .Ejvptus, with instruc- | tist, B. 1790, and the author of some Valuable works on 
tions to murder their brides rooms on the nuptial night, | chemistry and Meteorology, was the inventor of tha 


One of thom, however, Hypormuestra, Apared her hux- Pyrometer, aud the improver of the Voltaic battery, 
band, Lynceus. Jupiter condemned them to eternally: D. 1845 


Carry water in sieves in the infornal regions. Danish. (di uis.) (Gerg.) Belonging or relating to 
anais, (lah-nd'is,) Hail.) A gen, of butterflies, fam | Dermark, to its people the Danes, or to their language, 


Nymphalutir, to which belongs the Archippus Buttertly, | Dannecker, JOHANN HEINRICH VON, Chin ne-ktir,) u 
er. which has the knob of the antennm longi German #eulptor, p, 175, studied his art uuder Pajon 
and curved, Its Wings are tawuy-orange above, nan- at Paria, and p, in 181, lenviug behind him some fine 
kin-yellow beneath, veins black, and have a black bor- works, chief of w hich is the statue of Ariudne at Stutt- 
der, spotted with white. gart, 
nakil, or Donw-x Au, GbIn'ah-kil,) a country of N. E. Dan newerke, or Dnnnevirke, (The.) (aan) 
Africa, lying alonz the W. shore of the Red Sea, bet, werk.) (Hot) The name of a strong fortitied wall, 
lat. 12.150 N., and Lon. 40-43 E. Its sorte is sandy erected in the 9th cent., to protect &. Jütland from the 
and sterile, and it ig peopled only by roving and preda- incursions of foreign tribes. In Modern times, it has 
tory tribes, chicflv Kabyle. become famous tor the obstinate battle fought near it, 
Danburite, (d dn'bu- it.) (From Danbury, Conn., in 1548, between 10,0000 Danes and 30,000 Prussians, 
Where it occurs in dolomite.) (in.) A pale yellow or When the latter prevailed after cight hours’ fighting. 


d 


Whitish triclinic mineral, Comp. Silica 189, boric 15 Again, jn 1564, the Danes resolutely defended the D, 


234, lime 22°7 x3 100. iuriinst the Austro-Prussian army of invasion, but 
Danbury, (ddn'bür-re,) a town of Connertiont, semi-C. With us little HI CCCBB, 
of Fairfield co., abt. 18 m. N.N. W. of Bridgeport. In Dante, or Daxter ALIGHIERI, (dan' int.) [Contracted 
771, it was burned hy the British troops, from DURANTE] The Krentest poet of Italy, was p. in 
by, FRANoIS, (Adu. an Irish palinter, B. at Wex. Florence, 1265, He is said to have studied at Padua, 
ford, 1793, has acquired a brilliant reputation bv his Bologna, and Paris, and early became known by his 
latorical landscapes. Among his best productions are Versatile accomplishments, In 1774 the poctic faculty 
* Embarkation of Cleopatra on the Cyder id the Intent within him Was evoked by his Passion (a hopeless 
ure of Ulysses from theca, One) for Beutrice Portinari, a lady of Florence. She is 
Bance of Death, (dinse.) [Pr. dance aes meris, cominemorated in the Vita Nuova, a sort of beautiful 
; Ger. Thdtentanz.] The name given to idyl, half prose, half verge, D. us a staunch adherent 
a Certain class of lugubrious allegori "al representations, of the Guelph faction, fought Against the Ghibellines in 
illustrative of the universal power of death, which, the battle of Campaldino, lze9. Alter conducting sey. 
the 14th cent., and for a long time alterwards,| eral foreign em bassies, D. Was, in 1300, lected Prior of 
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the city of Florence, at a time when the Guelph 
there had become split up into the two rival factions of 
the Neri and Bianchi (“ Whites and Blacks"). The poet 
espoused the side of the latter, and upon the Neri ob- 
taining the ascendancy, was exiled from Florence and 
his property confiscated by the state. During his exile 
he went over to the Ghibelline party, and D. at Ravenna, 
1321. After his death appeared that sublime creation 
of human genius, the Divina Commedia, a work which 
created a new epoch in literature, and which must ever 
rank as an epic along with the Iliad of Homer and the 
Paradise Lost of Milton. 
Danton, GEORGES JACQUES, (dón'ton,) a French revolu- 
tionary leader, B. 1759, was a lawyer by profession, in- 
stituted the arch-radical Cordeliers' Club, and became 
the mouthpiece of the Parisian mob. In conjunction 
with Robespierre and Marat, D. organized the sangui- 
nary uprising in 1792, which inaugurated the Reign of 
Terror, and ended in the subversion of monarchical rule 
by the murder of Louis XVI. Leader of the **Moun- 
tain" party, D.,in 1793, was made a member of the 
Committee of Public Safety, and contributed his share 
to the atrocious edicts it promulgated. Guillotined by 
order of Robespierre, 1794. 
Dantzig, Danzia, or Dantzic, (ddn'zig,) an important 
city and strongly fortified seaport of N. Germany, C. of 
govt. of E. Prussia, on the Vistula, abt. 4 m. from its 
embouchure into the Baltic; Lat. 549 21' N., Lon. 189 
39 E. It has one of the finest cathedrals in Germany, 
and has extensive manuf., together with a large export 
and import trade. D., in the 10th cent., was the C. of 
Pomerania, and, in 1295, became annexed to the king- 
dom of Poland, which power held it till 1734, — except- 
ing from 1308-1454, when it was ceded to the Teutonic 
Knights, — when it was taken by the Prussians. 'The 
French occupied it from 1807 till 1814. T 89,311. — 
D. (Gurr or), an arm of the Baltic Sea, with Pillau as its 
chief port. It is 60 m. broad at its entrance. 
Danubian Principalities, (The,) (din-yw'- 
be-dn,) or Roumania. The name under which are 
known the principalities or semi-independent states of 
Moupavia and WALLACHIA, nominally integral portions 
of the Ottoman empire. Previous to 1853 these provs, 
were governed each by its own hospodar, these function- 
aries ing appointed by the Czar and the Sultan con- 
jointly. The former, in view of ulterior designs upon 
Turkey, marched an army of occupation into these 
Danubian states, in the year above mentioned, on the 
plea of protecting the Slave populations, This pro- 
ceeding on the part of Russia led to the Crimean war (see 
Crimea), at the expiration of which the provs. were, by 
the Treaty of Paris, restored to and placed under the sole 
suzerainty of the Ottoman Porte. Later, in 1863, Mol- 
davia and Wallachia were formed into a single state, 
under one hospodar (Couza), and called Roumania. 
Prince Couza having been deposed by the people, 1866, 
the choice of the latter fell upon Prince Charles of Ho- 
henzollern-Sigmaringen, who was appointed his succes- 
sor under the title of Vince of Roumania, and governs 
under a constitution. Nearly the whole pop. belongs to 
the Greek Church, the established form of religion. The 
army, in 1870, numbered 22,700 men of all arms. Rou- 
mania has a small 
fleet of 8 vessels, 
and carries on & 
very considerable 
foreign commerce 
through the ports 
of Galatz and 
Ibrail. Total area, 
46,700 sq.m. Pop. 
4,605,510. MOLDA- 
via, the northern- 
most of the two 
rincipalities, is b. 
. by Galicia and 
the Bukowina, B. 
by Bessarabia, 8. 
by the Danube and 
allachia, and W. 
by Transylvania 
and N Ex- 
treme length, 200 
m.; breadth fluetu- 
ating bet. 30 and 
130 m. 


urs of She Carpon 3 
. The soil is , 
for the part Fig.2?48.— WALLACH PEASANT. | 


moet 
bighly ir Ale, producing immense crops of cereals and 
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fruite. Chief towns, Jassy (C.), Galatz, Ismail. Previous te 
1777, M. covered a much greater area, and included the 
Bukowina and Bessarabia, of which prove. the Austrians 
and Russians contrived to possess themselves. — W ALLA- 
CHIA, lying bet. 43° 40’ and 45° 42' N. Lat., and 22° 25'-289 
5' E. Lon., is b. N. by Moldavia and the Carpathian Mts., 
which latter separate it from Transylvania; E. by Do- 
brudscha, 8. by Bulgaria, and W. by Servia and Hun- 
gary. The N. parts are mountainous, and those to the 
8. undulate between plateaux and valley& The soil is 
good and highly fertile, but it is altogether uncared 
for, and i» ^llowed for the most part to run into pasture. 
Stock-ra sing is largely carried on, and much wool is 
exported. Chief Bucharest (C. of Ronmania), 
Ibrail, Giurgevo. The Wallachs form the majority of 
the natives of both principalities, and call themselves 
Roumans, or Roumani, claiming to derive their origin 
from the Vlachi, a colony of Romans who settled in 
Thrace in the reigu of Trajan, and in the 12th cept. 
emigrated to the Danube ;—hence the name of the coun- 
try— Roumania, or“ Land of the Roumani.” N., with 
extended territory, became independent in 1878, under 
the treaty of Berlin. 

Danube, (ddn'yüb.) [Ger. Donau; L.DANUBIUS, and 
ISTER.) A great river of Central Europe, taking second 
rank after the Volga, bet. 8° 10’ and 40’ E. Lon., and 
49° 2' and 43? 38’N. Lat. It rises in the Schwarzwald, 
grand-duchy of Baden, and, after passing through the 
states of Würtemberg, Bavaria, Austria, Hungary, 
Roumania, and Bulgaria, empties into the Black Sea 
by a delta of several arms, the chief of which is the Suli- 
nà. Total length estimated at 2,400 m. The D. receives, 

. as its chief affluents, the Inn, Leitha, Save, Raab, Drave, 
Pruth, and Theiss, and is navigable by steamboats to 
Pesth. Since 1856its navigation has been declared free 
under the protectorate of Austria, England, France, 
and Turkey. This river formed for ages the N.E. limit 
of the Roman empire. 

Danville, (dds ei,) in Minois, a town., C. of Vermilion 
co., on the Vermilion river, 125 m. E. of Springfield ; 
In Kentucky, a village; County Seat of Boyle county, 
about 42 miles 8. of Frankfort. Centre Collegeand the 
State Deaf and Dumb Asylum are located here.—In 
Pennsylvania, a flourishing borouzh with extensive 
iron-works, C. of Montour co , about 12 m. W. of Sun- 
bury, on the Susquehanna.—In Virginia, a village of 
Pittsylvania co., on the Dan river, abt. 168 m. W. S. W. 
of Richmond. 

Daouria, (dow' )a region of Central Asia, separat- 
ed from Lake Bai by the Daourian Mts., which in- 
tersect it from N. E. to S. W., and are offshoots of the 
Yablonoi chain. D. is partly included in the Russian 
govt. of Irkutsk, and partly in Chinese Mantchooria. 

Daphne, (daf ne.) (Myth.) A igh beloved by Apollo, 
to escape from whose pursuit she was changed by 
Earth into a laurel-tree. — ( Bot.) A gen. of ornamental 
shrubs, O. Thymelacem. Many of the species, chiefly 
European, are remarkable for the beauty and fragrance 
of their flowers, among which are: D. mezereum, the 
Mezereon,which formsa dwarf bush with erect branches, 
and fragrant, pink flowers, appearing in early spring 
before the leaves expand; the fruits are red and pulpy, 
and are poisonous to man, though not to birds ; — and D. 
laureola, the Spurge Laurel, which is a smaller plant 
than the preceding, and has bright-green, oblong, ever- 
green leaves, and greenish, scentless flowers. 

Daphnia, (ddfne-ah.) (Zoól.) See ENTOMOSTRACA. 

Daphnis, (ddfnis) (Myth.) A Sicilian shepherd and 
reputed son of Mercury, said to have been the inventor 
of pastoral try. 

Darab, or Darabgherd, (ddr'ab-gürd,) a town of 
Persia, prov. Farsistan, at the foot of Mount Darakub; 
pop. 20,000. 

Darboy, Gronazs, (dahr'boi,) a French divine, B. 1818, 
was bishop of Nancy in 1859, and archbishop of Paris 
in 1863. When the Commune of Paris(q. v.) rose in open 
revolt against the power of the National Assembly 
1871, D., a man of eminent virtues, and distinguished 
for his liberal principles, fell into the power of the 
Communists, who kept him as a hostage, and finally 
shot him, with others, while in prison. 

Dnrby, dre) (Building. A plasterer's tool, used 
in floating a ceiling. 

Dardanelles, Ehe.) (ddr’dah-nélz,) or STRAIT OF 
GALLIPOLI. [Anc. Hellespont.) A narrow strait or chan- 
nel, connecting the Sea of Marmora with the Zgear 
Sea, and dividing Europe from Asia; bet. 40° and 40° 
30’ N. Lat., and 26° 10’-26° 40' E. Lon. It is 40 m. long, 
by from 1 to 4 broad. The D. forms the key to Constan- 
tinople and the Euxine, and is, accordingly, strongly 
fortified. On the Asiatic side, its banks are very beau- 
tiful, being covered with villas, kiosks, and ens, 
Ite anc. name of Hellespont was acquired from Helles, or 
Hellas, a Theban princess who drowned herself in its 
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waters later. it took the name of D., from Dardanus, 
an adjacent city of Troas (Troy) Xerxes crossed the 
D. by a bridge of boats, B. c. 451; and the Saracens, in 
1360, advanced over it to the conquest of Constantino- 
e. By the Treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi, 1833, between 
and Turkey, the latter power agreed to close the 
D. against the vessels of other States; a law that was | 
set aside to allow the passage of the allied French and 
English fleets into the Black Sea, to the support of Tur- 
key, in 1853. The rule, however, of excluding foreign 
ships of war in time of was confirmed by the 
Treaty of Paris, 1856. In Nov., 1858, an American frigate, | 
the Wabash, the Dardaneiles, and anchored at , 


8 and was friendly received, though the 
Sul tan avoided to openly acknowledge the correctness | 
of the ar ent advanced by the officer in command, | 


that the U. States might not be bound by a treaty to 
which they were not a party. 

Dardanus, (dir*lanüs) (Myt) A semi-fabulous 
worthy of remote antiquity, said to have been a son of 
Jupiter and Electra, and the founder of Troy. 

Darfoor, DARFOUR, or DARFUR, (dár foor,) a region of 
central Africa, b. E. by the Shellook country and Kordo- 
fan, W. x Bergoo, and 8. by unexplored countries ; bet. 
11?-15? N. Lat., and 26°-29° E. Lon. D. is but little 
known; it, however, carries on an extensive commerce 
by caravans with Nubia and Upper Egypt. It was an- 
nexed to t in 1575. 

Darien, (daireén,) (Gulf of.) a large arm of the 
Caribbean Sea, Cen America, b. W. by the Isthmus 
of Darien or Panama, and receiving the river Atrato; 
Lat. 9° N., Lon. 7° W.— D.(IsruMUs8 or.) More generally 
known as the /sthmus of Panama. See PANAMA. 

us, (da-ri’us,) surnamed Hypaspes, king of Persia, 
s. Cambyses, 521 B.C., after putting to death Smerdis 
who us the throne. He divided the great 
empire founded by Cyrus and consolidated by Cambyses, 
into 20 great satrapies, made an unsuccessful expedition 

nst the Scythians, and sent an army into Greece 
which was defeated at Marathon, 490. D. 485 p.c. — 
D. IL, called Oonus, or NorHUs, was a natural son of 
Artaxerxes Longimanus, and, after deposing the usurper 

ianus, ascended the throne of Persia, 424. D. 

B. C. — D. III., styled ConoMANNUvS, the last of the 
ancient Persian kings, s. Arses in 336 p.c. In his reign 
Persia was invaded by Alexander the Great, and were 
sa the battles of Issus (333), and Arbela (331). D., 
while escaping from the latter disastrous field, was killed 
by one of his satraps, Bessun. A daughter of D., Statira, 
became one of the queens o, Alexander. 

Darke, (ddrk,) in 
tier ; area, 609 sq m. G. Greenville. 

goo he FELIX O. C., (ddr'le) an American artist, B. in 
Philadelphia, 1822. He has acquired a high reputation 
by his illustrations of the works of Irving, Cooper, 
Longfellow, Dickens, &c. 

Darling, (ddr'ling,) a large river of Australia, travers- - 
ing a great part of the centre of that continent, and 
emptying into the Murray River in abt. 8. Lat. 34°, E. 
Lon. 142°. 

Darlington, (ddr'ling-tun,) a town of England, co. 
Durham, on the Skerne, 45 m. N. of York. . 14,500. | 


hio, a W. co. on the Indiana fron- 


Darlington. in & Carolina, a N. E. dist., b. N. E. by the 
Great Pedee; area, about 800 square miles. Capital 
Darlington. 

Darmstadt, (ddrm’‘stdt,) a city of Germany, C. of the | 
pur of Hesse-Darmstadt, on the Darm, 58 m. 

.E. of Carlsruhe. It contains several fine palaces and 
publíc buildings, together with a library of 250,000 vola. 


Pop. ; 

Darter, (dárt'ür) (Zoöl.) The Darters are birds of the 
O. Natatores, and compose the fam. Plotidæ. The general 
form of their bodies is like that of the gulls; they have 
& long slender bill, broad at the base, but compressed 
and pointed at the tip; they perch on trees by the sides 
of lakes,lagoons, and 
rivers; and, after 
hovering over the 
water,they suddenly 
dart at their finny 
prey with unerring 
aim. Their move- 
ments are alike 
rapid and graceful. 
The Darter,or Water 
— 249) of 

g. 249), o 
the Southern coast 
of the U. States, 35 
inches long and the 
wing 14 inches, is of Fig. 249.— DARTER, OR SNAKE-BIRD. 
a general h- 
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the singular form of its head and neck, which at a die 
tance might be mistaken for those of a serpent. 

Darnley, (dirwie,) HENRY STUART, LORD, a Scottish 
noble, descended from the blood-royal of England and 
Scotland, B. 1545, was chosen by Mary Queen of Scots 
for her 2d husband, 1565. His profligacy soon disgusted 
her, and, instigated by the Earl of Bothwell, she is 
said to have contrived D.'s murder at the house of the 
Kirk-on-Field, near Edinburgh, 1567. Mary's guilt as 
regards this transaction has been, and is still, a subject 
of earnest coniro ng: 

Dartford, (dårtfùrd,) a town of England, co. Kent, 
on the Darent, 15 m. E. of London. IU. 7,000, 

Dart moor. (-moor,) an extensive tract of land in 
Devonshire, Eng., occupying the larger portion of the 
S. W. of the co. Its scenery is very picturesque; the 
surface being dotted with peaks of granitic rock called 
tors, some of which attain a height of 2,000 ft. 

Dart-moth. (Zod/.) See NoCTUÆLITÆ. 

Dart mouth. (-»out^,) a fortified seaport of England, 
co, Devon, at the mouth of the river Dart, 35 m. 8. of 
Exeter ; . 5,600.—A seaport of Prince Edward Island, 
British N. America, on Richmond Bay; Lat. 46° 33 N., 
Lon. 63° 54’ W.— Also, a seaport of Nova Scotia, Hali- 
fax co., opposite the city of Halifax. 

Dart mouth College. See Hanover, (N. BÀ. 

Daru, (dah-roo',) PIERRR ANTOINE NOEL Bruno, COMTE, 
a French statesman and historian, B. 1767, became, in 
1802, a member of the Tribunate, and in following years 
the recipient of high honors and confidences from Na- 
poleon 1. His History of Venice (1519) is looked upon as 
& work of unimpeachable authority. D. 1829. 

Darwin, CHARLES, (ddr'win,) an English philosopher, 
». 1809, accompanied Capt. Fitzroy in his exploring ex- 
pedition (1831-6), the results of which are given in his 
charming work, Voyage of a Naturalist round the World. 
D.s great fame, however, rests principally upon the 
remarkable ethnological theory embodied in The Origin 
of Species by Means of Natural Selection (1859), a work 
which has passed throngh numberless editions, been 
translated into all literary languages,and has caused 
the liveliest controversy in the scientific world. His 
theory, supported and illustrated with the greatest in- 
genuity, is, that there is a real variability in organisms, 


acting through the medium of the reproductive system; 
and that when the progeny so varied finds itself better 
adapted for the surrounding conditions than its prede- 


cessors, it gains an ascendency in the competition of the 
multitude of creatures for existence, establishes itself, 
and exterininates those it has vanquished. D. 1882. 
Dash, (dó:s^.) (1ccl.] (Grom.) In composition, a mark, 
thus (—), indicating a break or parenthesis in a sen- 
tence. — (Mus.) A small mark, written thus (), indi- 


cating that the note over which it occurs is to be per- 
formed in a sfaccato or distinct manner. 
Dash-pot, A cylinder, fitted with 


(eek po) ( Mech.) 

a loosely-acting piston, and partially filled with liquid, 
to ease off the force of any descending weight. 

Dasystoma, (dds-is-tó"mah.) [From Gr. dasys, hairy, 
and stoma, mouth.] (Bot.) The Yellow Foxglove, a 
genus of plants, order Scrophulariacee, comprising tall, 
erect herbs with a large yellow corolla consisting of a 
dilated tube longer than the 5 entire lobes, and woolly 
within. Several species are American. 

Dasyurida, (da-se-ü're-de.) (Zoól.) A fam. of carniv- 
orous, marsupial quadrupeds, closely allied to the Opos- 
sums, from which they differ by having only 8 incisors 
in the upper, and 6 in the lower jaw, and by having a 
tail everywhere covered with long hair, and not pre- 
hensile. 

Data, (dd’tah.) [L., things given.] (Math.) A term used 
for such things and quantities as are given, known, or 
ospais of being ascertained, in order to find therefrom 
ot 


er things, &c., that are unknown. 
Date, (ddt.) [From L. datus, given.] That part of a 
writing or letter which expresses the day of the month 
and year:—so named because such documents were 
formerly stated to be “ given” at such and such a time 
and place. — (Law.) The description of the day, month, 
and year, in which a deed or other writing was executed, 


— An ante-date is a date prior to the real date when the 
instrument was signed. — A post-date is that posterior 


to the real time, 

Date, or Date-palm. (Bot.) See PnaNix. 

Date- plum. (Bot.) See DrosPYROS. 

Dat ise ace, (da-tis-ká'se-e.) (Bot.) A small and un 
important O. of plants, all. Cucurbitales. 

Dative, (da“ ir.) [From L. dativus, pertaining to giving. j 
(Gram.) The name given to that case in nouns where 
the inflection indicates participation in the action of the 
verb accompanying it: — commonly rendered in Eng- 
lish by to or for. 


greenis 
black color. It is also called Snake-bird, probably from | Datura, (da-tii/rah.) (Bot) A genus of planta, O. So 
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Da'vis, Joux, an English navigator, n. abt. 1560, while 
secking a N. W. passage to India, 1585-7, discovered the 
strait which bears his name, and penetrated to 729 N. 
Lat. He afterwards voyage vo the S. Sea and the E. 
Indies, and was killed in Japan, 1605. 

Davis’ Strait. isra’ lies bet. Brit. N. America and 
Greenland, and connects Dafliu's Lay with the Ailautic. 
It is abt. 750 m. long, by from 220 to 600 broud. 

Davits, (di“ itz.) (Naut) On shipboard, pícces of 
iron or timer prefecting over the sides or stern, with 
blocks at their extremities, and used for hoisting and 
lowering the boats. 

Davoust, Lous Nicolas. (dah-voo’,) marshal of France, 
k. 1770. He assisted in the victory of Aboukir, 1709, 
and as general of division commanded the cavalry of 
the Army of Italy, 1800. He directed the left wing of 
the French at Austerlitz, J8 o, and routed the Prussians 
at Auerstadt, 1806, aud at Eckmühl, 1800. These victo- 
ries created for him the titles of Duke of Auerstadt aud 
Prince of Eci^müAl. D. 1823. 

Davy, Sir Humpury, Bart., (dá've.! an eminent English 
chemist and natural philosopher, B. 1775, early became 
known by his attainments in the natural sciences. In 
1799, he published his Essays on Meat and Light, with a 
New Tecory of Reapiretom: and, oue year afterward, 
Reserirche , Chemical ond. Phtloroplacal, In 1802, he Le- 
cune professor of chemistry in the Royal Institution, 
Loudon. where for many Years his lectures attracted 
the admiration of the scientific world, Iu 1829, he was 

elected President of the Royal Society. D. ut Geneva, 
1429, Besides the works above mentioned, sir Jium- 
phry was author of Elements of Chemicel Philosophy 
(134325; Elements of Agricultural Chemistry (18175); aud 
(fin in Trarel (1830. ) 

Davy Safe’ty-lnmp. Mining.) See MakSH-GAR. 

Daw, (dou) (Zo01) See CoRvip.£. 

Dawn, (daun.) (Meteorol) See TwILIGIUT. 

Dawson, (dau'en,) in Georgia, u N. co.; area, abont ?600 
square miles; C. Dawson vfſlle.— In Vebrasia, a central 
co.; area, about 1.450 £3. m. 

Day. fr. (A. dig.] (Hat.) In its original neceptation 
this term meant the interval between sunrise and sun- 
set. We still use it in tliis sense when we compare day 
with night. Another familiar usage of the term reiers 
to the completion by the sun of his apparent circuit of 
the heavens, as either from sunrise to sunrise, or from 
sunset to sunset, or, moro exactly than either, from 
eouthing to southing. The former has been called the 
artificial, the latter the natural day, though it would be 
difficult to assign a reason for the use of the first of 
these titles to describe a purely natural phenomenon. 
The word day is often taken in a larger sense, 80 as to 
include the night also, or to denote the time in which 
the earth makes a complete revolution with respect to 
the celestial bodies. Hence it expresses different inter- 
vals, according as the body with which the carth’s 
rotation is compared is fixed or uot. The astronomical, 
called also the Hur and the apparent day, is the time 
which elapses between two consecutive returns of the 
same terrestrial mendian to the centre of the sun. 
Astronomical days are not equal, because the velocity 
ofthe earth in its orbit, and by consequence the appar- 
ent daily motion of the sun, are greater in winter than 
in summer; also, the obliquity of the ecliptic causes 
the nns apparent daily motion in right ascension to 
be less at the equinoxes than at the tropics. The 


Deacon, (de iv.) 


Deaconess, (dc in- Cs.) 


Dead Colors, (déd-hidtiars.) (Paint) 
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allowed for the payment of a hill of exchanre after 
it becomes due Three days of crace allowed in the 
U. S. and in Great Britain. By a law passed in 18: 6 the 
three days of grace were discontinued in Pennsylvania 
after J:nuary Ist, 1595 


Dayton, ( 0 005,1, n large and important city of 0^16, 


C of Montgomery co., 60 m M. S. W. of Cincinnati. 
Among its many noble pubite buildings may be noticed 
the County Court-Hons.. constructed of white marble 
after the design of the Greek Parthenon, 

(ar. dia ones, an attendant.) (Eccl.} 
This word in its more extended eense is used, both in 
Scripture and by ecclesiastical writers, to designate 
“any person who ministers in God's services” but ina 
more restricted sense it expresses an inferior minister 
of the Christian Church. In the Roman Catholic 
Church, the deacon's office is to incense the officiating 
priest, to incense the choir, to put the mitre on the 
bishops head at the pontifical mass, and to assist at 
the communion, He is attended by the sub-deacon, who, 
according to the doctrine of that Church, being in one 
of the holy orders, is bound to celibacy, &c. In the 
Church of Englaud, the form of ordaining a deacon de- 
clares that itis his otee to assist in the distribution of 
the holy communion, in which, agreeably to the prac- 
tice of the ancient Church, he is coutined to the admine 
istration of the wine to tho communicants. He may 
not pronounce the absolution, He is not capable of 
any ecclesiastical promotion; yet he may be chaplain 
to a family, curate to a beneficed clergyman, or lecturer 
to a parish church. In Presbyterian churches, the 
deacons distribute the wine and bread to the communi- 
Canta, 

Same deriv.] (Fecl.) A female 
deacon in the Primitive Church. One part of her office 
Was to assist the priest at the baptizing of women, to 
undress them for immersion, and to dress them aguin, 
that the whole ceremony might be pertormed with all 
the decency becoming so sacred an action. The office 
Was discontinued in the 6th cent., but the mame has 
been retained, In monasteries, for instance, the nuns 
who have the care of the altar are called deaconesses. 
Colors are 80 
styled when their lustre is deadened by the infusion of 
more turpentine than is ordinarily employed in their 
mixture. 


Dead -eyes, (-Tz.) (Naw) A kind of triple-holed, cir- 


cular blocks by which the shrouds are tustened to the 
chains. 

Dend'-hent, (-heet.) (Sort.) In horse-racing, a tie be- 
tween two running horses; that is to say, when their 
heads are parallel, as scen When passing the winniug- 
post. 

Dead Language, (-ing'wij.) (Philol) A language 
Which is no longer spoken or in common use by a peo- 
ple, and is known only in writings; as tlie Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin. 


| Dead letter. (-Ict-(tr) A letter which is not called for 


at the post-office, or one whose owner cannot be found. e 
Such letters are opened by the authorities after a cer- 
tain period has elapsed, and returned to their senders, 

Dend'-MNights, (is) (Shipbuilding.) Strong wooden 
ports. with a glass bullseye in the centre, made to fit 
the cabin-windows, in which they are fixed to prevent 
the water from entering a ship in a storm. 

Dead ly-niz htshade,(-nil/shdd.) (Bot.) Sce ATROPA. 


astronomical day begins at noon, and is counted on Dead -points, (pointz.) (Much) The term applied 


through trenty-four hours to the following hoon, The 
crril, or mean dlar day, is the time employed by the 
earth in revolving on its axis, ws compared with the 
enn, anppozed to move at a meun rute in its orbit. In 


to two positions in the revolution of an axle driven by 
reciprocating motion, in which the driving force is nil. 
To obviate the difficulty thus arising, the fly-wheel was 
invented. 


this way of reckoning, the days are all of the eame! Dead’-reckoning, (-r?k'u-ing) (Nant) In navi- 


length; but the noon, or any given hour of the civil | 


day, sometimes precedes and sometimes comes after the 
DOonu or corresponding hour of the astronomical day. 


wution, the calculation made of a ship's place, by ob- 
serving the way she makes by the log, and allowing for 
currents, &c., — no recourse being had to observation. 


Most nations begin the civil day at mean midnight.!| Dead Sea, (The.) [Anc. Lacus Aspholtites.] A like 


The Babylonians, Syrians, and Persians, like the mod- 
ern Greeks and the natives of the Balearic Isles, began 
their day at sunrise; the Jews, ancient Athenians, 
Chinese, and other Orientals, at sun-setting; and the 
ancient Egyptians at noon. The siderral day is the period 
which elapses between the times at which a star passes 
over the meridian on two successive days. The must 
ancient astronomical observations show that this inter- 
val has always remained of the same length. It is 
divided into 24 side real hours, which are subdivided into 
sideres] minutes and seconds. It is used universally 
by astronomers in their observatories, though its com- 
mencement is still determined Ly the apparent pussage 
of the ann across the meridian. 
fly. (Z.) See EPHEMERA, 
Day-lily. (Bor) See IIENMTROCALIIS. 


of Grace. (Com.) A customary number of days 


of Palestine, in Lat. bet. 319 10“ to 219 477 N.,, and Lon. 
350 30“ E., abt. 20 m. N. of Jerusalem. It is called by 
the Arabs Bahr Loot, or “Sea of Lot," is abt. 35 m. 
long, and from 10 to 12 bread, with a depth of 220 
fathoms, and ita surface 1,381 feet below the level of tho 
Mediterranean. The waters of the D. S are intensely 
galt, of great apecific gravity, and have no perceptible 
outlet: in the N. it receives the waters of the Jordan. 
It has been stated that no nn. min enn exist in the waters 
of this Jake—an allegation which would appear to be 
apocryphal, since, of late years, small fish have been 
seen below the surface. 

| Dead- water, (rar.) (Nant) The eddy closing in 
with a ship's stern as she passes through the water. 

Deand’-works, (-warkz.) (Nan) Those parts of 3 

ship which are above the surface of the wate: when 
she is trimmed for a voyage. 
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Denf-mnte, (d^/-àüt^,) DEAF 
a compound word which designates a double affliction, 
the one of which is only the consequence or effect. of 
the other. A person who is born deat, or who has lost 
his hearing at a very early age, is dumb also. But the 
orgaus of speech are net wanting. as is the organ of 
bearing; they merely lack the means of exercise, The 
ear is the guide and the direciress of the tongue; and 
when she is doomed. to perpetual silence, the tongue is 
included in the ban; though, if we could by any Means 
give tu the ear the faculty of hearing, the tongue would 
geon learn for itself to fulfil its proper office, A child 
ordinarily hears sounds, and then learns to imitate 
them; but if he is born deaf, he hears nothing, has 
consequently nothing to imitate, and remains dumb. 
No noticeable attempt at educating the deaf was made 
until tho 16th cent., when Jerome Cardan, a native of 
Pavia, discovered the theoretical principle upon which 
the instruction of the deaf-mute is founded; and it was 
only in 1755 that the first school for them was opened 
in Paria by the Abbé de L EICH. Five years later, 
1760, Thomas Braidwood of Edinburgh advertised that 
at his academy in that city, he taught the dumb to 
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Fig. 250. — SINGLE-HANDED ALPHABET. 


speak, and also cured impediments in the speech. In 
1817, the first American asylum for the deat-mute was 
founded at Hartford, under the superintendence of 
Mr. Gallaudet, who is the promoter of a system of 
teaching styled the“ American system," which widely 
differs from those followed in European schools. From 
this sprung up, in 1815, the New York Asylum, one of 
the largest in the world; in 1520, the Asylum of Phila- 
delphin; and, since that time, many others in most of 
the States, which, throughout the country, make easily 
accessible to the deat-mute the inestimable blessings of 
education. A class thus cut off from all communica— 
tion through the ear, can only bo addressed through 
the eye; and the means employed in the instruction 
of the deaf and dumb are: 1, the visible language of pic- 
tures, and of signs and gestures; 2, the finger-alphabet 
(or Dactylology), and writing, Which make them ac- 
quainted with our own uren language; and, in some 
cases, 3, Articulation, and reading on the lips, which 
introduce them to the use of spoken language. There 
are two kinds of finger-alphabets: the single-handed 
alphabet (Fig. 250), now in general use in this country 
and France; and the two-handed alphabet, in common 
ase in the English schools. The Hal method, or reading 
by observing the motion of the ups, has aleo receivea 
gre’ t attention and with marked success. See DRAFNBSS. 


-puMB, Dear AND Dexs, | Deafness, (d nn.) [A.8. deafnes.] (Med. 


Deals, (d¢/z.) 


Death-watch. 
Debacle, (de-ba'kl.) [Fr., a breaking up of ice.) (Geol.) 


Debenture, (de-bowchtür.) 


DEB 


Considere 
ble diminution or total loss of hearing. It may arise: 
1. From a disease or some impairment of the auditory 
nerve; 2. From a partial or coinplete obstruction of the 
membrana tympan, the membrane which receives those 
vibrations of the air which constitute sound: this may 
be tlie result of discase or accident; 3. Frum disease of 
the ossicles; 4. From a collection of wax in the auditory 
canal, preventing the due transmission of the vibra- 
tions to the membrana tympani; 5. From an enlarge- 
ment of the tonsils, when they press upon the Euste- 
chian tube, — the canal which communicates with the 
middle ear. In most cases, however, the cause of the 
D. is not appreciable, und the treatment has to be 
purely empirical, 


Deak. Francl, (dá'ahk,) an Hungarian patriot and 


statesman, B. 1803. In the Hungarian Diet he became 
a leader of the moderate liberals, and in 1848 was ap- 
pointed minister of justice. After the pacification of 
his country, PD., one of the most popular men in 
Hungary, brought about that reconciliation with the 
Austrian government which was perfected by the cor- 
onation of Francis Joseph at Pesth as King of the Ma- 
gvars, 18067. D. 1876. 


Deal, el.) a seaport of England, co. Kent, 8 m. B. W. 


of Dover. Pop. 15,910. 

Fa dal.) (em.) Planks of fir or 
pine timber of different thicknesses; when the pieces 
are 7 in. broad, they are called batt-na; when 9 in. broad, 
deals; and when 11 in. broad, planks. 


Dean, (en.) [From L. decanus; Fr. doyen.) (Eeci.) In 


the Church of England, a dignity next in rank to a 
bishop, and head of the chapter in a cathedral or coun- 
cil; — hence the term Dean end Chapter, viz., a corporate 
body in which is vested. the property of tlie cathedral, 
and the management of the estates belonging to it; — 
the term is derived from the chapter originally censist- 
ing of ten (Lat. dece) prebendaries. — DEAN OF THE 
FaccrTy, the presiding head of a faculty of arta in the 
Scottish universities.— DEAN Or A COLLEGE, in England, a 
functionary who hag general supervision of the religious 
duties of the students. 


Dearborn, Henny, (decr’bérn,)an American general, p. 


at Hampton, N. H., 1751, chiefly distinguished himself 
by a gallant charge at the battle of Monmouth, 1778. 
He served for 8 vears us secretary of war under Mr. Jef. 
ferson's presidency; captured Yorktown in Canada, 
1813; was sent as Minister to Portugal, 1822; returned 
in 1824; and p. in 1829. 


Dearborn, in J, ding. a SE. co., b on Ohio; area, 


291 sq. m.; C. Lawrenceburg. 


Death, (d.) [A. S.] (I /iol.) Total and permanent 


cessation of all the vital tunctions, when the organs 
have not only ceased to act, but have lost the suscepti- 
bility of renewed action. Keal D.is distinguished from 
asphyxia or apparent . — the lutter being merely a 
suspension of these same functions. But it is often dif- 
ficult to judge of such suspension, and the only certain 
sign of real death is the commencement of putrefaction. 
At times, therefore, great caution is requisite to avoid 
mistakes, D. is commonly preceded by some distress- 
ing symptoms, Which depend on lesion of respiration, 
circulation, or of the cerebral functions, and whic 
constitute the agrmia. That which occurs suddenly, and 
without any, or with few, precursery signs, is called 
sudden D. It is ordinarily caused by disease of the 
heart, apoplexy, the rupture of au aneurism, or by sume 
other organic affection, — (Zcw.) Civil D. is the state 
of a person who, though possessing natural life, bas lost 
all his civil rights, and as to them is considered as dead. 
In the State of New York, a person convicted and at- 
tainted of felony and sentenced to the state prison for 
life, is considered a8 civilly dead. 

( Zool.) Scc ANORIUM. 


A violent rush of waters, which, overcoming all op- 
posing barriers, carries with it stones, rocks, &c., and 
disperses them in all directions. 

[From L debeo, 1 owe.) 
(Latr.) A certificate signed by an officer of the cue 
toms, which entitles s mevcnant exporting goods to the 
receipt of a bounty, or a drawback of duties. It is also 
an instrument in use in some govt. departments, by 
which the govt. is charged to pay a creditor or his as- 
signs the sum found due on crediting his accounts. It 
is also an instrument by which a public company ac- 
knowledges the borrowing of a sum of money, and un- 
dertukes to repay the amount with Interest. 


Debit, (d^t'it., [From L. debitum, a debt.] ( Com.) Money 


due for goods sold on credit. — ( Book-keeping.) A term 
to express the left-hand side of the ledger, to which all 
sums are c^rried that are charged or j to an 
account. 


Déblai, (dd'biai) [Fr.] (Fortf) The mass of earth 


DEB 


which, after excavation from the ditch, forms the 


parapet. 

Deborah, (d¢b'o-rah,) n Hebrew prophetess and judge, 
who lived in the Lith cent. B. C., and the iesumed author 
of the heroic hymn which forms Judges v. She aided | 
in the deliverance of her country from Sisera, captain | 
of the hosta of Jabin, king of Canaan. 

Debreczin, (di-ret/sin,) a city of Hungary, 116 m. 


E. of Pesth ; Lat. 470 32^ N., Lon. 210 36 E. It was 
taken in 1684 by the Turks. Pop. 43,517. 
Debt, (dét.) [From L. deln.] (Law) A species of 


contract, by which one party is bound to pay tlie other 

a certain sum of money. A debt of record is à sum 

which appears to be due by the evidence of a court of 

record; a D. by special contract, or specialty, is à um 

which is acknowledged to be due, or becomes due by 

instruments under seal; anda D by sunple contract is , 
ether by parol, or a written obligation unsealed, as 
by a bill of exchange, a promissory note, &e.— National 
Debt. (Pol) The engagement entered into by a govern: | 
ment to repay ata future period money advanced by | 
individuals for the public service, and to pay the lend- j 
ers un interest agreed upon. 

Debtor, (dr.) [L debitor.] (Law.) A person who 
is indebted, or who owes money to another or others: 
— the converse of crediter, 

Deende, (d x ad.) [Fr.] That which consists of teu 
as a whole. 

Deendence, (d-- Kd“. line. [Fr., from L. decadentia.} 
Pine Arts.) Declension from the standard of execl- 

ence. In ancient art, it is applied to the ages which 
succeeded the fall of Rome, until the revival of clas- 
Bical researches in the bith cent. In modern art, it is 
applied to that style winch succeeded the Rendissuice : 
and begun to assume the rococo of Louis XV. | 

Decagon, (dekah-gon.) (From Gr, deka, ten, and gonia, | 
angle.] (Geom.) A plane figure with 10 sides und 10 
angles. 

ram mae, (H irn.) See MErRIC SYSTEM. 

Decahedron, (dek-ah-hcdrün.) From Gr. dexa, and 
hedra, base.) (Geom.) A ten-sided solid figure or body. 

Deealitre, (Ck-ah-li'tr.) See METRIC SYSTEM. 

Decalogue, (dck'un-07) {From Gr. deka, ten, and 
logos, adiscourse.} (Seript.) The Ten Commandments . 
delivered by God to Moses, on. Mount Sinai, originally 
enyraved on 2 tables of stone. 

Decamerone, (The.) (.- im e· n=.) (From Gr. 
deka, and hémera, a day.) (Lit.) A work in Italian 
prose, written by Boccaccio, and first published about 
1352. It consists of 100 tales supposed to have beon 
related during 10 days, in a villa in tlie country, By à 
party who had assembled there to escape the plague 
which raged at Florence in 1348. These stories," sitys 
8ismondi, " which are varied with infinite art, as well 
in subject as in style, from tlie most pathetic and ten- 
der to the most sportive, and unfortunately the most 
licentious, exhibit a wonderful power of narration; 
and his description of the plague in Florence, which : 
serves a8 an introduction tu them, may be ranked with 
the most celebrated. historical descriptions which have 
descended to us." 

Decametre, (ik'uh-me-tr.) See METRIC SYSTEM. 

Decamps, ALEXANDRE UABRIEL, (dà-/:ong' a French 
painter, B. 1803. His works are decidedly original, and 
embrace historical scenes, genre, and landscape, in 
which vivid coloring aud dexterous efects of chiar- 
oscuro are particularly prominent, s: © eab of the 
Cimbri is held to be hia cher-d'eeuvre, ti o 

Decantation, (-kdn-td'shun.) | L. d. C or. tu pour oft. | 
The act of pouring a liquid from one vessel into an- 
other. It is generally practised for the purpose of 
separating a clear liquid from a precipitate which has 
settled to the bottom of the vessel. Washing by de- 
eantation is performed by stirring up the sediment 
with pure water, allowing it to settle, and then pour- 
ing off the clear liquid, and repeating the operation 
until all the soluble aalts ure extracted. 


Becapods, (dekah-podz.) (Gr. dika, ten, and pous— 
pode, a foot.] (Zul.) An O. of Crustacea, which nor- 


mally have 9 cephalic segments, and only 5 foot seg- 
ments, each of the latter bearing a pair of so-called 
feet. This O. is divided into Lruchyuruns, Mucrurans, 
and Gustrurans, q. v. 

Decapolis, (de-Xáp/o-lis.) (Anc. Geog.) A dist. of Pales- 
tine on both sides the Jordan, and which, according to 
Pliny, contained 10 cities, the chief of which was Da- 
mascus. ! 

Decarbonization, (-kir-hón-e:i'shun.) ( Metall.) A 
process by which cast-iron is converted into steel and 
malleable iron, by removing a portion of the carbon 
1t contains. 

Decatar, Steraxn, (de-ka'tür)) a celebrated American 
commodore, B. at Binnepuxent, Maryland, 1779. Lie 
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entered the navy as midshipman in 1798, and after serv- 

ing on the W. India station, and under Com. Dale in 

the Mediterranean, and again in 1502-3 under Com. 

Morris and Preble. received command of the brig Enter- 

prise The Philadelphia having fallen into tlie hands of 

the Tripolitans, D. distinguished himself in cutting her 
out. On the declaration of war against Englund in 

1512, D., then in command of the trigate United Mates, 

fell in with, and after a desperate action captured, the 

British frigate Mucedontan. In Jan., 1815, he sailed 

from New York in the President, which, after being in- 

jured by striking a bar, was pursued by 4 British 

vessels and forced to surrender. In May of the same 

year, D. was given the command of a squadron to chas- 

tise the Alzerine Corsairs, an enterprise he successfully 

accomplished. Com. D. was killed in a duel with Com. 
barron ai biadensburz, Md., iu 1820. 

Deca tur. u Ge rg, à S. M. uty, b. on Florida; 
area, about 1,062 sq. in.; capita, Bainbridge.—In Indi- 
ana, a S. E. county: area, about 372 sq. m.: capital, 
Greensburz.—[n /owa, a &. comity, b. on Missouri, 
area, about 528 sq. m.; capital, Leon,—In Tennessee, a 
W. central county; area, about 2-0 sq. m. ; capital, De- 
Cu 1 *. 

Deccan. (The.) (d n.) (Geog A name given to 
that part of the peninsula of Hindustan which lies &. 
of the Vindhya Mta. 

December, (dc br.) [L., from decem, ten.) (Calen- 
dar.) The last month of the modern year: —so called 
from being the loth month of the Roman year, which 
begun with March. About the 21st of this month the 
sun enters the tropic of Capricorn, and forms the win- 
ter solstice. 

Decemviri, (le-sém’rere.) [L. decem, ten, and riri 
men.] (Rom. Hist.) A body of men who were elected 
by the patricians, B. C. 451, tor the purpose of drawing 
up a body of laws, founded on the most approved insti- 
tutions of Greece, They compiled a code, which they 
juscribed on ten tables, and stated that their labors 
were not yet complete. Next year, therefore. another 
body of ten, which probably included some of the patri- 
cians, Was appointed with the same powers; and these 
added two more tables, altogether making the famous 
Twelve Tables, which were, from that time, the founda- 
tion of all Roman law. The second body of decemvirs 
attempted to prolong their period of office, committed 
some acts of violence, and altogether gave such di-satis- 
fiction, that they were dissolved. The traditionary his- 
tory of the D. is, however, very doubtful. There were 
other decemvirs, who were appointed for judicial and 
otlier purposes. 

Decennium, (-s¢n’ne-tim.) [L.] (Chron.) A period or 
cycle of 10 years, 

Deciduous, (-sid’yu-is.) [From L. deciduus, that falls 
of.] (Hot) Finally falling off. — D. leaves ure those 
which fall in autumn, in distinction from those of ever- 
greens. The calyx or cup of a flower is said to be D, 
when it falls off or decays along with the flower petals; 
while. on the contrary, it is called permanent when it 
remains after these are fallen. 

Decigram me, (da'2e-gram.) See METRIC SYSTEM. 

Decilitre. (da-se-le'tr.) See METRIC System. 

Decillion, (un.) (Arith.) 
the tenth power. 

Dec’imal Arith’metic, is the ordinary system in 
which decinal numbers are used. Decimal numbers are 
those whose values increase or decrease ina tenfold ratio, 

Dec'mnl Fractions, (-/rik'shünr.) (Aruh) A 
method of expressing fractions of unity, in parts of 10, 
100, 1,000, £c. It is usual to express in writing tho 
nuinerutor only, putting a point before it on the left 
hand, thus: — 2 is equal to p, 725 = 425, 575 = Ts 
Ciphers on the right hand of decimals make no altera- 
tion in their value; thus, 20 is exactly the same as 2. 
But ciphers on the left hand of decimals decrease their 
value, for -5, G, 005 ure equal to 355, 18 ö, and 190 8 
All figures to the left of the point express whole num- 
bers; und a series of figures, some of which are to the 
lett and some to the right of a decimal point, form a 
mixed number, thus: 25°75 = 25 709 In order to re- 
duce a vulgar fraction to a decimal fraction of equal 
value, we annex ciphers to the numerator until it is 
equal to a greater sum than the denominator, then 
dividing it by the denominator, the quotient will be the 
decimal fraction required. 

Decimation, (dés-¢-ma’shun.) L. decimatio.] (Rom. 
Hist.) A punishment intlicted by the Romans on such 
soldiers us quitted their post or behaved badly in the 
field. The names of all the guilty were put into an urn 
or helmet, from which a tenth part only were drawn, 
whose lot it was to suffer death. This practice has 
been, on rare occasions, resorted to in modern times. 


A number involved in 
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Decimetre, (da-se-má'tr.) Sea METRIC SYSTEM. 

Decimo-sexto, (dés'e-mo-séks'to.) From L. decimus, 
tenth, and sextus, sixth.] A size of printiag-paper, one 
fold of which is divided into 10 leaves  - ^unmouly 
written limo. 

Decius, Carus Messius Quintus Trisanus, (di'shüs,) 
emperur of Rome, 249-251 4. p In his reigu happened 
one of the greatest persecutions of the Christians. 

Decius Mus, PurLiUs, the name of a father and a 
son, who, in the earlier history of Kome, were renowned 
for having solemnly devoted themselves to death in 
battle, for the purpose of insuring the victory of their 
country. The father sacrificed himself in 340, and the 


sou in 295 B. C. 

Beck, (dék.) [From A. S. decan, to adorn.] (Naut.) 
The planked floor of a ship, from stem to stern. Ves- 
sels of small tonnage, as sloops, schooners, &c., have 
only one deck; large-sized ships, three — the main, 
lower, and upper, and sometimes a fourth — the orlop, 
or cable deck. Thus, speaking of the size of a large 
ship, we say, she is a (wo-decl er, or a Usree-decker, as the 
case may bo. 

Declamation, (d*k-lah-md'shiin.) [L. declamatio.] 
(Rhet.) The act of speaking to a public audience with 

race and energy; it may bo a discourse either ad- 
Send to the reason or to the passions. Among the 
Grecks, D. was the art of speaking indifferently on all 
subjects, and on all sides of a question. The Romans 
employed the expression only ín the sense of pleading 
at the bar. Among the moderns it is usually applied to 
the speeches of students in colleges, &c., practised for 
exercise in oratory. The term is, however, often used 
contemptuously, to denote a noisy or inflated harangue. 

Declaration, (dék-lah-ra’shun ) (L. declaratio.] ( Law.) 
That part of the process or pleading in à conimon law 
court, in which a statement of the plaintiffs complaint 
against the defendant is set forth. — D. OF INDEPEN- 
DENCE. (Amer. Hist.) That instrument promulgated 
by the Congress of the U. States, bearing date 4th July, 
1776, which authoritatively declares that * the United 
Colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and inde- 
pendent States; that they are absolved of all allegiance 
to the British Crown, and that all political connection 
between them and the States of Great Britain is, and 
ought to be, dissolved." — D. or War. (Pol) A pub- 
lic proclamation made to the subjects of a state, de- 
ee them to be at war with some foreign power, and 
forbidding all and every one to assist the common en- 
emy at their peril. In the U. States, the power of issu- 
ing such declaration ís vested in Congress by Art. 1, 
8. 8, of the Constitution, and the only form necessary to 
be observed is that of the passage of such decluration 
through the legislature. . 

Declension, (de-/n'shtin.) [From L. declino, 1 in- 
flect.] (Gram.) The iuflection of cases to which nouns 
are subject ; also, the act of going through the inflections. 

Declination, (dck-le-nu'shiin.) | L. decfinatio, a bending 
aside.] (Astron.) The distance of any star or point of 
the heavens from the equator, either N. or 8, und mea- 
sured on the great circle, which passes through the 
centre of the star or point, and the poles. When the 
sun is on the equinoctial, he has no D.. and illuminates 
half the globe trom pole to pole. As he increases in N. 
declination, he gradually shines further over the N. pole, 
and leaves the S, pole in darkness; und vice verd. The 
sun's greatest D., N. or S., is 2514 degrees. Parallels of 
D. are small circles parallel to the celestial equator; 
and D. circles, great circles ing through the poles 
of the heavens. — D. or THE Cours OR MAGNETIC NEE- 
DLE is the variation of the needle from the true meri- 
dian of a place. At most places on the earth's surface 
the needle does not coincide, but forms an angle with the 
geographical meridian. Lines on a map connecting 
places at which the needle is deflected to the same ex- 
tent from the geographical meridian are called tsogonul 
lines. Lines which connect places where the needle co- 
incides with the geogrephical meridian are called lines 
of no declination, 

Declinometer, (d%k-le-ndm’e-tr.) [From Eng. decline, 
and Gr. metrem, mensure.) An instrument for measuring 
the magnetic declination of the angle which the plane 
of tlie magnetic meridian makes with the plane of the 

aphical meridian. 

Decoction, (de-kok'/shün.) [From L. decoquo,1 boil 
down.] eel A liquor made by extracting the solu- 
ble and efficacious part of many drugs, particulariy of 
barks, woods, seeds, roots, &c., by boiling. It differs 
from infusion, which is merely pouring boiling water 
upon them. 

Decollation, (-kól-là'shun.) [From L. decollo.) The 
act of beheading or decapitating: — almost exclusively 
confined to the Scriptural phrase *''decoilletion of St. 
John the Baptist." 
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agi eg, ase ge Decom pound, (Lon! 

[From L. de, out of, and compono, I put together. 
(Bot.) Having various compound divisions or ramifice- 
tions. 

Decomposition, (-kóm-po-ish/n.) (From L. 
equivalent to the English un, and compono, I compose. 
(C hem.) The separation of twoor more kinds of matter 
previously held together by chemical attraction. 

Decorah, (ce-ko'rah,) a vill. of Jowa, C. of Winneshiek 
co, on the Upper Iowa river, abt. 5^0 m. NW. ot 
McGregor, Php. 2,110. 

Decorated Style, (dék-o-ril-(d.) (Arch.) The Eng 
lish name of the second period of Gothic architectma 
which prevailed throughout the greater part of the 14th 


. 
Fig. 251. — TRACERY, &C.: DECORATED STYLE. 


(Higham Ferrers, England, A. p. 1355.) 


cent. The most prominent characteristic of this style 
is to be found in the windows, the tracery of which is 
always either of geometrical figures, circles, quatrefoils, 
Kc, as in the earher instances, or flowing in wavy 
lines, as in the later examples, ( Fig. 251.) 

Decoration, (dék-o-rá';/hun.) (From L. decoratus, I 
adorn.] (id.) A badge, cross, medal, or other symbol 
of merit, given to a soldier for eminent services against 
the enemy. 

Decoy, (de-) [From Du. kovi, a cage.] (Sports) A 
place for ensnaring wild-fowl; herce, a decoy-duck iB a 
wild duck trained to decoy others into the trap pre- 
pared for them. 

Decree, (de-kre')) [L. "prie ee The jud 
ment of a court of equity on any bill preferred. A D. 
is interlocutory when made during the p of a suit 
touching some minor matter in dispute, and final when 
it goes to the whole matter in question. 

Decrements, («ci/re-méntz.) [From L. decrementum, 
a diminution.) (Phys. and Mot.) The small parts by 
which a variable and decreasing quantity becomes less 
and less: — correlative to increments. 

Decrepitation, (-hr¢p-etd'shiin.) [L. decrepo — d+, 
from, and crepe, to crackle.] (Cm.) A crackling noise 
made when certain salts, chloride of sodium for in- 
stance, are suddenly exposed to heat. It is generally 
caused by the expansion and volatilization of the water 
mechanically held within them; but it is sometimes 
due to the different expansion of the crystalline layers. 

Decrescende, or DixiNUENDO, (de-krés-sén'do.) (It) 
(Mus.) Indicating a gradual decrease or weakening 
the sound: — commonly marked thus, >—. It is the 
opposite of crescendo. 

Decretal, (de-kré'/l.) [From L. decretum, decree.) (Keel. 
A decree of the Pope, which, until the 14th cent, h 
the same authority in canon law as that of an emperor 
in the civil law. 

Decumbent, (-m'bónt) [From L. decumbens, lying 
down.) (Hot.) Reclining upon the earth, and rising 
again from it. 
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Pecurion, (-ki’reiin.) [L. decurio, from decem, ten.] 

Rom. Hist.) The commander of a decuria of cavalry. 

e borse belonging toa legion were divided into 10 
turm or troops; and for each of these, 3 D. were 
chosen. In each troop. the 2. first chosen commanded 
the whole troop, but without changing his appellation. 
— MUNICIPAL D. (L. Decuriones municipales] were a 
body of judges or councillors representing the Roman 
senate in the free cities and provinces. 

Decurrent, (-kürr?nt) [L. decwrens] (Bot) Pro- 
longed below the point of insertion, as if running 
downwards. 

Decursively pinnnte, (de-kür'siv-le) [From L. 
decursio.] (Bot.) Applied to a petiole winged by the 
elongation of the base of the leatlets; hardly different 
from pinnatifid. 

Decussate, MACHINE [From L. decussatio.) (Bot.) Ar- 
uopo in pairs that alternately cross each other. 

Dedication, (déd-e-kd'shiin.) [From L. dedico, I con- 
secrate.] (Eccl) The act of consecrating or solemnly 
devoting any person or thing to the service of God and 
the purpese of religion:—among the moderns, the 
term consecration is most in use. The Feastof D., among 
the Jews, was an anniversary festival held in memory 
of Judas Maccabæus, who repaired and dedicated anew 
the Temple and altar, which had been plundered and 
profaned by Antiochus Epiphanes. It was observed on 
the 25th of Cisleu, and continued 8 days. —(Lit.) A 
complimen address to some one, as a friend, pa- 
tron, and the like, prefixed by an author to his work. 

Dee, Joun, (de,) commonly styled Doctor Dee, a learned 
Englishman, B. 1527, who became celebrated by his as- 
trological and mathematical lore, which exposed him 
during the reign of Mary to persecution as a magician. 
Queen Elizabeth, however, held him in high esteem, 
and accepted the dedication of his curious work, Monus 
Hieroglyphica. D. is pons held as having been the 
first who maintained the p eerste of Spiritualism, 
destined in modern days to be believed in by so many 
ange popi: He p., Warden of Manchester Col- 
1 in 1608. 

Deed, (déd.) [A.S.ded.] (Law.) A writing sealed and 
delivered by me parum concerned. If made by only 
one party, it is a deed-poll ; if by two or more, an inden- 
ture. The essential parts ofa D.are the date und names 
of the parties; the recitals, in which the intention of 
the parties, and former transactions with reference to 
the same party, are recounted ; —and the operative part, 
which tells the considerations for which the deed is 
made; the conveyance by and to the several parties; the 
descriptim of the tenements, their legal Munch. the 
habendum, beginning with “to have and to hold,” ex- 
pressing the quautity of estate conveyed; the declara- 
tion of uses, which limits or modifies the enjoyment to 
one or more parties, according to stipulations pre- 
viously made; the declaration of trusts, if any; and, 
lastly, the covenants for title, and such as may be re- 
quired by the peculiar circumstances of the case. It 
must be signed and sealed by the grantor, and also by 
the grantee, if he has entered into any engagement or 
covenant. Witnesses usually attest the D. ; but this is 
indispensable only where (a power having been given 
to be executed by the D.) the terms of the power re- 
quire such attestation. 

Deer, (der.) (A. S. déor.] (ZoiL) The generic name of 
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Fig. 252. — ELAPHURUS DAVIDIANUS. 
the animals which compose the Cervidz, under which 


| Defensanee, (de-fe'zins.) 
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denomination the main characteristics of the 

and principal members of the family are described. In 
this place we content ourselves with introducing to our 
readers a new species, quite recently imported from 
China into the Jardin des Plantes, Paris. The Chinese 
give to this animal the name of sieu-peu-sung, which, 
literally interpreted, signifies “the four (characters) 
which do not agree," because in their opinion the ani- 
mal resembles the deer by its borns, the cow by itc 
hoofs, the camel by its neck, and the ass by its tail, 
Milne-Edwards has proposed for this new species the 
name of Elaphurus (from Gr. elaphos, stag, and ouros, 
tail) Davidianus (after the name of M. David, a French 
missionary in China); the principal characteristics of 
this species being the disposition of the tail, which, in- 
stead of being short and thick, as in other animals of 
the Cervide, is long and furnished towards the end with 
bushy hairs. The accompanying figure represents a 
young specimen, tbe antlers of which are as yet unde- 
veloped. 

Dee, the name of several rivers in the British les. One 
rises in co. Merioneth, N. Wales, and, after a course of 
70 m., falis into the Irish Sea, below Chester. Twe 
others of the name are in Scotland, and a fourth in 
Ireland. 

| Deer'-berry, (-bčr-re.) (Bot.) See VACCINIUM. 

De facto, (-/iX'to.) (L., in fact.] (Law.) Something 
actually in fact, or existing, in distinction from de jure, 
where a thing is only so in justice, but not in fact; thus 
a king de facto is a person that is in actual possession 
of a crown, and a king de jure is the person who has a 
just right to the crown, though he may not be in pos- 
session of it. 

Defamation, (dZf-ah-má'shün.) [From L. defamatus, 
dishonored.] (Law.) The malicious uttering of false- 
hood with à view to injure another's reputation or 
well-being. Defamatory words, signs, pictures, &c., 
written or printed and published, constitute a libel ; 
oral D. is termed slander, 

Default, (de-fault’.) [Fr. défaut, from de, and faillir, to 
A (Law.) The omission of any act which a party 
ought to do to entitle himself to a legal remedy or de- 
fence, such as non-appearance in court on a day as- 
signed. If the plaintit make D., he is nonsuited ; if the 
defendant, judgment by D. passes against him,  Suffer- 
ing judgment by D. entitles the plaintiff to issue execu- 
tion after the damages — if damages are in question — 
have been ascertained, — A Z«fauiter is one who fails to 
account for money or securities intrusted to his charge, 
and hence lays bimself open to a charge of embezzle- 
ment. 
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From Fr. défaire, to rid 
one's self of.] (Law.) A collateral deed, made at the 
same time with a deed of 5 containing con- 
ditions by the performance of which the estate created 
by the deed of conveyance may be defeated. A D. ona 
bond, recognizance, or judgment recovered, is a condi- 
tion which, when performed, renders the bond, &c., of 
no effect. 

Defecation, (d^f-e-ká'shün.) [From L. defzco.]) The 
act of separating from lees or dregs, as liquors, — Also, 
the act of parting with the excrement of the body. 

Defective, (-(ckl'iv.) [L. defectivus.| (Gram.) Designat- 
ing a noun or verb deficient of one or more cuses or 


tenses. 

Defective Fifth, (s ifth.) ( Mus.) An interva! includ- 
ing a semitone less than the perfect fifth. 

Defence, (de-fèns’.) [From L. defendo, I defend.) (Law.) 
The reply which the defendant makes after the declara- 
tion is produced. —(Mi. Any work or fortification 
that covers or defends the opposite posts, as flunks, 
parapets, &c. 

Defendant, (-/^nd'ànt.) [Same deriv.] (Law.) The 
party that is summoned into court, and defends, denies, 
or opposes tlie demand or charge, and maintains bis own 
right. It is applied whether the person defends, or 
admits the claim and suffers a default. 

Deferent, (dé/'ür-ént.) (Anat) The spermatic excre- 
tory duct. — (Ad.) One of the secondary circles in which, 
according to the Ptolemaic system, the planets move in 
circular orbits. 

Defiance, (de-fi'dnz,) in Ohio, a N. W. co, on the In- 
diana frontier; area, 414 sq. m.; C. Defianca—A vill. 
C. of the above co., at the mouth of the Auglaize river, 
51 m. WS.W of Toledo. : 

Deficient Numbers, (de-fish’ént-.) (Arith.) Num- 
bers which exceed the sum of their aliquot parts; — 
as opposed to abundant numbers. 

Deficit, (def e-sit.) [L., it is wanting.] That which is 
short, wanting, or deficient, of a proper whole or total. 

Detilading, (d2f-e-ldd'ing.) (Fortif.) The art of form- 
ing defensive works, so that, as regards the course and 
height of the lines of the rampart, no portion thereof 
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may be enfiladed by any fire from a superior eminence | Dehiscence, (-his'sčns.) [From L. dehisco, I gape.| 


without. 

Defile. [From Fr. défiler, to advance in a line.] A nar- 
row way, pass, or gorge, through which a company of 
soldiers can march in file only. — To defile troops. ( Mil.) 
To cause them to march off file by file. 

Definite erase. in A eere in-g'rdl.) (Math.) The 
sum of a series of infinitesimal elementa, of which the 
first and last terms are rendered, 

Definition, @id/-e-nish'iin.) [L. definitio, a limiting.) 
(Log.) The determining the nature of things by words; 
or a brief description of a thing by its properties, It is 
generally effected by adding to a generic word the essen- 
tial and peculiar properties of the thing to be defined. 
But a strictly accurate D. cannot always be given; and 
the most simple things are generally the least capable 
of D., from the difficulty of finding terms more simple 
and intelligible than the one to be defined. Among the 
scholiasts, D. were separated into real and nominal; the 
first explaining the nature of the thing; the latter 
elucidating the meaning of a word. 

Definitive, (-/in'e-tiv.) (Same deriv.] A term applied 
to whatever terminates a process, question, &c., in op- 
position to provisional or interlocutory.—(Gram.) A 
word used to define or limit the extent of the significa- 
tion of an appellative or common noun. 

Deflagration, (-/lig-rá'shun.) (From L. deflagro, I 
consume by fire.] (Chem.) Rapid combustion, or the 
act of burning two or more substances together, as, for 
instance, charcoal and nitre. 

Defiection, or Deflexion, (de- HAHA.) [L. de- 
flexio, from deflecto.] (Phys.) The bending anything 
out of its proper direction, as the turning of a ship out 
of her due course by currents, or the bending of an iron 
bar by a weight. — (Opt.) Same as DIFFRACIION, Q. v. — 
(Gun.) What is called the D. of a projectile is its per- 
pendicular distance measured horizontally at a given 
point, from a vertical plano intersecting the prolonga- 
tion of the axis of the discharging piece. 

Deflector, (or.) (Mach.) Ina boiler, &c., a dia- 
phragm for the mutual deflection and admixture of air 
and gas. 

Defoe, Dantet, (de-/7',) an English author and satirist, 
B. 1661, chiefly known as the author of that immortal 
book, Robinson Crusoe, which has given him rank 
among the ablest of the writers of his country. His 


style is both graphic and concentrated, and as a model“ 
of English composition is only surpassed by the prose 


writings of Addison, D. 1731. 
Degiutition, (dég-li-tish’iin.) See SWALLOWING. 
Degradation, (dég-ra-dá'shün.) [From L. de, priv., 
and gradus, station.] (Eccl.) The depriving a clergy- 
man of his ecclesiastical rank and degree. —( Mil.) The 
depriving an officer of his commission, or a non-com- 
missioned officer of his badge; thus reducing him tothe 
ranks.—(Geol.) The depletion of rocks, strata, &c., by 
the action of water or other natural causes. — ( Paint.) 
A lessening and obscuring of remote objects in a land- 
scape, 80 that they may appear as they would do to the 
eye of a distant observer. 
Degree, (de-grZ.) [Fr. degré from L. de, and gradus, 
step. (Math., Astron., and Gecg.) Every circle is sup- 
sed to be divided into 360 parts, called degrees, and 
each D. into 60 other parts, called minutes ; each of these 
minutes being again divided into as many thirds, each 
third into fourths, and so on. Also, the division, space, 
or interval marked on a mathematical or other instru- 
ment, as on a thermometer or berometer. — (Geneal.) 
An interval of relationship between persons more or 
less nearly allied. — (Algeb.) A term applied to equa- 
tions, to distinguish the highest power of the uuknown 
«quantity; it is commonly applied as a synonym with 
erder, but in the case of differential equations the two 
bear no analogy whatever toward each other. — (Arith.) 
A term expressive of 3 figures of 3 places, including 
units, tens, hundreds. —( Educ.) In academic parlance, a 
distinctive grade of rank, intended to denote a certain 
amount of proficiency in a faculty, or an art or science. 
D. are of three kinds: 1. Ordinary, or those which are 
granted to graduates of a university as certificates of 
attainment of classical or mathematical honors: of 
these the first D. is that of Bachelor of Arts (B. A.); the 
second, that of Master of Arts (M. A.). 2. Honorary, or 
such as are frequently conferred upon persons of emi- 
nence without preparatory examination: of these are 
those of Doctor of Divinity (D.D.), and Doctor of Laws 
LL.D.). 3. They are licenses to practise a certain pro- 
ession or art. Asthe latter privilege is one in which 
the general community is more deeply interested than 
in either of the others, it is generally requisite to its 
full exercise that the university degree shouid be ac- 
companied by a government license; as for Doctor in 
Medicine (M.D.). —(Geog.) See LATITUDE. 


Deificntion, (de-if-e-kà'shun.) [From L. 


(Bot.) The act of splitting into regular parts, or ip 
some manner dependent upon organic structure. 


aot rv ua Wb rtis, a town of Rhenish Bava- 


ria, 13 m. W.N.W. of Spires. It is famous for its growth 


of Rhine wine known as Deidesheimer. Pop. 3,000. 
Deus, God, 
and facio, I make.) The act of enrolling among the 
gods or deities of the heathen mythology. 


Deiopein, (de-i-o-pé'ah.) (Zoöl.) A genus of lepidop- 


terous insects, fam. Bombycide, containing the beauti- 
ful Deiopeia (D. bella), which expands 134 inch. The 
superior wings are of a fine deep yellow, crossed by 
white bands, each of which bears a row of black dots. 
The inferior wings are scarlet, with an irregular black 
border. 


Deism, (d'izm. m L. Deus God.] (Theol.) The 


tenets held by the Dxisrs, q. v. 


Deists, ie [Same deriv.] (Theo) Among the 


moderns, the class of free-thinkers, or those persons 
who acknowledge the existence of a Creator, but do 
not admit that be has made, in words, any revelation of 
his will to mankind. 


Deity, (dč'e-te.) [Same deriv.] The nature and essence 


of the Supreme Being: — a term frequently used in a 
synonymous sense with God. — (t.) Among the n- 
cients, a fabled god or goddess, as Jupiter, Juno, &c., &c. 


Dejanira, (a? -aA-ni'rah L e The wife of Hercules, 
ng 


and daughter of Æneus, of ZEtolia. She was the 
cause of her husband's death, by presenting him with 
the poisoned shirt of the centaur Nessus. 


Dejection, (jéXshün.) [From L. dejectus, to cast out.] 


(Med.) Depression of the mind or spirits; also, the 
stool, or expulsion of fecal matter. 


De jure, (de ju're.) [L., by right.] (Law.) See DE racro. 
De Kalb, Jonx, BARON, (kd/b,) b. abt. 1732, in Alsace, 


France, after studying the art of war in the French 
army, accompanied Lafayette to America in 1777. After 
being appointed a major-general by Congress, he served 
in the field in New Jersey and Maryland, and was sec- 
ond in command to Gen. Gates. He was killed in the 
battle ot Camden, 1780. 


De Kalih, in Alabena, a N.E. co., b. on Georgia; area, 


115 8145, miles. Capital Lebanon.—In Georgia, a N.W. 
central county ; area. 350 square miles. Capital Decatur. 
—In Illinois. a N. county, area, 648 square miles, Cap- 
ital Sycamore.—In Indiana, a N. E. county, b. on Ohio; 
area, 346 square miles. Capital Aubnrn.—]n Missouri, 
a north-west county; area, 440 square miles. Capital 
Muarvsville—In Tennessee, a N. central county; area, 
Son square miles. C Smithville. 


Delabechea, (délah-bech'e-ch.) [Named after Sir 


iii ary Dela Beche.] A gen. of the O. Sterculiacex, con- 
sisting of one species only, the Boitle-tree of N.E. Aus- 
tralia, D. rupestris (Fig. 253), which is of middling 
stature, and is 
chiefly remark- 
able for the curi- 
ous form of the 
trunk, which is 
bulged out in the 
middle in the 
form of a bar- 
rel. The stem 
abounds in a mu- 
cilaginous or 
resinous sub- 
stance resem- 
bling gum traga- 
canth, which is 
wholesome and 
nutritious, and is 
said to be used as Fig. 253. — BoTTLE-TRER. 
an article of food 

by the aborigines in cases of extreme need. 


Delacroix, FERDINAND Victor EvafNE, (d'lah-krweee,) 


one of the greatest of French painters of the historica) 
school, n. 1799, studied under Guérin, and came to be 
regarded as head of the “romantic” school. Among 
his best works — which are remarkable for their high 
tone of coloring — are the Massacre of Scio; Dante and 
Virgil; and Saint Synphorien. D. 1563. 


Delagoa Bay, (dci-i^-95 sh.» a bay of the E. coast of 


Africa, bet. Mozambique and Cape Colony ; Lat. 25° 58” 
S., Lon. 35° 15’ E. It was a great resort of the South 
Sea whalers. Since 1875, belonging to Portugal. 


Delaroche, Paul, (d'lah-rósh',) a great French histori- 


cal painter, B. 1797, studied his art under Baron G 

aud ultimately became the founder of what has been 
termed the Eclectic School. D.'s distinguishing traitm 
are breadth of design, combined with merve and sym- 
pathy of coloring: among his masterpieces are Crome- 
well gazing on the Corpse of Charles I.; Joan of Are 
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pfe accus Prison; The Death of Queen Elizabeth; 

and Girondists tn Prison. D. 1856. 

Delambre, Jean Baptists Joses, (Alon br,) a French 
astronomer, R. at Amiens, 1749; was the pupil of La- 
lande, and succeeded him as professor of astronomy in 
the College of France. His pp. works are: Theoretical 
and Practical Astronomy; and History of Astronomy. D. 
1822. 

Delavan, (d?-ah-vahw') in Wisconsin, à town of Wal- 
worth co., abt. 75 m. W. of Lake Michigan. It is a finely 
built place, and contains the State Asylum for the Doaf 
and Dumb. 

Delavigne, Jrax Fnaxcors Canrurg, (d'lah-ratn',) a 
French poet and dramatic author, B. 1793, awakened 
popular admiration in 1815 by his Messéniennes, a series 
of poems distinguished by their intense spirit of patriot- 
ism. In 1819 appearcd his successful drama called The 
Sicilian Vespers. Elected a member of the Academy in 
1825, he electrified the French capital at the time of 
the Revolution of 1830, by his famous song La Parisi- 
enne. One of his most admired comedies is L' École des 
peillards (The School of Old Men). D. 1843. 

Delaware, (d+!'ah-wahr,)a very considerable river of 
the middle E. States of the American Union. It rises 
in the W. base of the Catskill range in N. Y. State, and 
thence passes S. W. and S. E. into Pennsylvania, forming 
the boundary line between those States. At this point 
its course is through the picturesque scenery of what is 
called the Delaware Water Gap. Thence skirting New 
Jersey, it falls into Delaware Bay about 40 m. below 
Philadelphia, after an entire course of abt. 300 m. This 
river is navigable for ships of large tonnage as far as 
Philadelphia, and for steamboats to Trenton. 

Delaware, one of the original thirteen States of the 

American Union, extends over a large part of the pen- 

insula formed by the bays of Delaware and Chesa- 

ke, that is to say, from Lat. 38° 28, to 39? 50“ N., and 
t. Lon. 750 and 159 4% W. The State is b. N. by Penn- 

sylvania, E. by Delaware Bay and tlie Atlantic, and 8. 

and W. by Maryland; having a maximum length of abt. 

96 miles, by a breadth of 37. Area, 2.120 ay. miles, or 

1,356,000 acres. The N. part of the Stute has un undu- 

lating, even hilly, surface, but, going southward, it 

gradually subsides to almost a dead level, and, where it 
approaches the seaboard, becomes swampy and but 
little elevated above high-water mark, Although sev- 
eral rivera empty into the bays on either side — such as 
the Nanticoke and Choptank into that of Chesapeake, 
and the Christiana and Brandywine creeks into that of 

Delaware — no harbors, save the indifferent one of New 

Castle, are formed along the coast-line. — Climate 

healthy, but inclined to extremes of temp., with respect 

to the N. and S. divisions of the State. In the N. dis- 
tricts of D. the soil is good and substantial, but deteri- 
orates in quality the further it advances S. The usual 
cereals, with flax, are the customary agricultural yields, 

An important item of husbandry is the cultivation of 

hes, of which fruit D. exports immense quantities. 

he mineralogical features of the State are poor; China 
clay, bog-iron ore, and several kinds of marls being the 
only deposits worthy of mention. From a manufactur- 
ing point of view, this State is one of great importance: 
textilo fabrics, iron-wares, and milling of wheat forin- 

ing considerable items of profitable industry. D. is di- 

vided into the 3cos. of Kent, Sussex, and New Castle, and 

has as her principal places of trade and pop. Wiltning- 
ton, New Castle, Dover (State C.), Lewes, und Smyrna. 

The State legislature comprises 2 houses — a Senate and 

House of Representatives, and the executive is vested 

in a governor elected for 4 years. The political consti- 

tution varies little from that of neighboring States ; 
but the criminal laws are exceptionally severe, the 
punishments of the pillory and lash being frequently 
inflicted in cases of felony. D. sends one repre- 
sentative to Congress; she ratified the National Con- 
stitution in 1787, and has, hitherto, rejected the 15th 

Amendment thereto. Tho State indebtedness, 1870—71, 

amounted to $1,032,000, being an increase of $176,004 

upon her previous liabilities. In 1881 her funded debt 
was but $715,000. The State in 1851 contained 39 m. of 

eompleted railroad ; in 1861, 127 m.; in 1880, 223 m. D. 

takes its name from Lord De la Warr, gov. of Virginia, 

1610, and in 1627 it was settled by the Swedos, who sub 

1518 gave their colony the name of New Sweden. 

In 1665 it passed into tbe hands of tho Dutch, and in 

1664 into those of the English. In 1082, the colony was 

granted to Wm. Penn, who, in 1685, annexed it to Penn- 

syivania. In 1708 it was allowed to return to its former 
status, and in 1776, D. declared an independent copsti- 

je which was amended in 1831. Population, 1890, 


161,8; 
Dalaware ia Midiana, on E o5.) aria, 400 m.: d 
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miles; Capital Delhi —In New Pork. a B.. E. county. 
area, 1,556 square miles; Capital Delhi. In Ohio, a 
central county; area, 458 square miles; Capital Dela- 
ware.—A manutacturing town, Capital of above county, 
on the Olentangy river, about 21 miles N. of Columbus, 
Tho Wesleyan University here, founded in 1846, posses 
ses a fine library — In Pennsylvania, a B.E. co., b. oa 
Delaware; area, 180 sq. m.; C. Media. 

Del'aware Bay. a large estuary of the Atlantic, sep- 
arating the States of Delaware and New Jersey; bet. 
Cape Henlopen, Lat. 359 47“ N., Lon. 75° 6^ W., und Cape 
Muy, Lat. 45° 57' N., Lon. 74? 527 W. At this point it 
has a width of 18 m. Higher up, at its centre, its 
breadth increases to JO 7., While its length may be 
stated at 65 m. Its entrance is protected by a magnifi- 
cent breakwater, and it has deep water as far up as 
Philadelphia, 120 m. from its mouth, 

Deleredere, (del-Arcd'e-re.) [From It. credere, totrust.) 
(Com.) A guarantee given by factors, agents, or brokers, 
who, for an additional premium or percentage of com- 
mission, Warrant the solvency of the parties to whom 
they sell goods upon credit. 

Delegate, (dcl'e-yat.) [From L. delego, I commit to.] 
(Amer. Law.) A person elected or appointed to repre- 
sent a Territory in the National Congress. Also, a per- 
son commissioned tu represent certain constituents of 
his political party in a convention, and the like. 

Delegation, (g“ un.) (Same deriv.) A deputation 
or commission of parties appointed to represent others 
in a convention or public meeting. — (fir. Law.) The 
act by which a debt is transferred to a third party for 
payment; or, vice rers, to receive such payment. 

Delesserin, (d'l-^s-sc're-«ah.) (Bol.) A genus of rose- 
spored Aljr, belonging to the section in which the 
spores form little necklaces (Caramiuces), containing 
many of the most beautiful and delicate species which 
adorn our shores. 

Delft, ((/. a town of the Netherlands, p. & Holland, 
9 m. N. W. of Rotterdam. It was formerly noted for ita 
manuf. of pottery. William, Prince of Orange, was as- 
sussinated here in 1584. Prp. 22,490. 

Delhi, (déU'hi,) a famous city of Hindostan, C. of p. of 
same name, and formerly the metropolia of the Mogul 
empire, on the Juinna, 112 m. N.N.W. of Agra, and 830 
N.W. of Calcutta, Anciently, this was a place re- 
nowned for its size and architectural magnificence. 
Among ita finest edifices are the Jumna Musjid, the 
chief Moslem teinple in India, and the palace erected 
by the Mogul, Shah Jehan. D., after being captured 
guccessively by Mahmoud, Tamerlane, Baber, and Nadir 
Shah, was annexed by the British govt. in 103, Dur- 
ing the Sepoy mutiny in 1857, D. wus stormed by the 
British troops. 1%. 162,406, 

Deligation, (dii~x-ya'skùn.) (Surg.) A bandaging up, 
as of wounds, &c. 

Delille, Jacyues, (d' ce.) an eminent French poet, n. 
near Clermont in Auvergne, 1738, was elected a meme 
ber of the Academy in 1774, and enjoyed during his 
long literary career a widely-extended popularity. His 
works are chictly remarkable for their elegance of dic- 
tion, and the number and varied beauty of their 
imagery. The principal are his poem Imagination 
(1806), and a translation of the ZEneid, accounted the 
best in the language. D. 1813. 

Deliquescence, (dél-eXwcs'sens.) [From L. deliquesco, 
J meit away.) ((.) The property which some com- 
pounds, such as chloride of calcium and phosphoric acid, 
possess of rapidly absorbing moisture from the atmoe- 
phere, and dissolving therein, 

Deliquescent, (-Atrés’sent.) [Same deriv.] (Bot.) 
Branched, but so divided that the principal axis is lost 
trace of in ramifications; as the head of an ouk-tree. 

Delirium, (-/ir'e-im.) p madness.) (A/e7.) A state 
in which the ideas of a person are wild and irregular, 
or do not correspond with the truth, or with external 
objecta. It may be defined as symptomatic derangement, 
or that which is dependent on some other disease, in 
distinction from idiopathic derangement or mania, 

Delirium Tremens. or Mania A Port, (-trém'énz.) 
(Med.) An affection which proceeds from the abuse of 
alcohol, and sometimes also from the sudden with- 
drawal of an habitual amount of alcoholic stimulation 
The symptoms attending the access are anorexia, in 
fomnia, muscular tremor, more especially tremulous- 
ness of the tongue, and notable dejection. This state is 
known among drunkards as “the horrors.” The mental 
depression is so great as not infrequently to lead to 
suicide. There is no pain in the head nor febrile move- 
ment; the pulse is generally feeble, and the surface 
cool. This stage continues for 1, 2, or 3 days. If the 
affection ends favorably, sleep at length occurs; and, 
after sleeping much of the time for 1 or 2 days, con- 
valeseence is established, and the patient recovers more 
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or less slowly or rapidly according to the duration of 
the affection and his physical condition at the time of the 
attack. If the affection pursues an unfavorable course, 
the insomnia persists and notable prostration ensues ; 
the delirium continues, with efforts to get out of bed 
and the pulse becomes more and more frequent and 
feeble, till death takes place. D. T. was formerly treated 
by blood-letting and other of the so-called antiphlogistic 
measures, under the belief that it involved either in- 
flammation or cerebral congestion. Those measures are 
now abandoned as injurious. Within late years, vari- 
ous curative methods of treatment have been advocated 
on the ground of success; and, in endeavoring to judge 
of their respective merits, it is to be borne in mind that, 
under favorable circumstances, the intrinsic tendency 
of this affection is to recovery. The only thing that 
may be said here, is, that the great object of treatment 
is to procure sleep. It is the duty of the physician, 
after recovery from this disease, to inform the patient 
of its character, and to point out the inevitable con- 
sequences of the habits which have induced it. Andthe 

tient will be aided in an effort to emancipate himself 

m the slavery of intemperance, by remedies and hy- 
gienic measures which tend to invigorate the body, 
thereby strengthening the mental powers. 

Delium, (dé'le-iim.) (Anc. Geog.) A city of Greece which 
had a famous temple of Apollo. A battle was fought 
here, B. C. 424, in which the B«eotians defeated the 
Athenians; and another, 192, when the Syrians, under 
Antiochus the Great, defeated the Romans. 

Delivery, (deliv ir.) From L. de, priv., and libero, to 
free.] (Ahet.) That branch of oratory which refers to 
the management of the voice. Such authorities as 
Demosthenes and Cicero have placed D. in the first rank 
of all that constitutes eloquence. 

Del Norte, (d¢l-nér’ta,) in California, a N. W. co,, b. on 
Oregon; area, 550 sq. m.; C. Crescent City. Pop. 2,022. 

Delorme, Manion, (d'lórm,) a celebrated French cour- 
tesan, B. 1612, and preéminent by her beauty and social 
graces. Her salon was the rendezvous of all the promi- 
nent personages, beaux, and wits of her time. D. 1650. 

Delorme’, PHILIBERT, a French architect, B. abt. 1518, 
designed under the patronage of Queen Catherine de 
Medicis the palace of the Tuileries, Paris (destroyed by 
the miscreants of the Commune in 1871), and the much- 
admired chateau of Anet. D. 1577. 

Delos, (de los,) (CyNT408 OnTYGIA,) now Devo or DELI. 
The smallest island of the Cyclades group, Greek Archi- 
pelago, N. of Naxos. In antiquity it was held sacred 
to the worship of Apollo, who, with Diana, was B. here, 
and in whose honor a famous temple was built. The 
island was lald waste by Mithridates. 

Delphi, (d2/’fe,) or DzLPROs. (Mod. CASTRI.) (Ane. Geog.) 
A town of Phocis, situate in a vale W. of Mt. Parnassus, 
famous for the Oracle of Apollo, delivered by the mouth 
of a priestess culled Pythia, at the mouth of the sacred 
cavern. 

Delphinida, (-/in'e-de.) [From L. delphinus, the 
dolphin.] (Zodl.) The Dolphin fam, comprising ceta- 
ceous animals, characterized by the moderate size of 
the head, and usually by tlie. presence of teeth in both 
jaws. They are in general voracious feeders; and their 
flesh is for the most part rank, oily, and unwholesome. 
Xhe Dolphin, Dolphinus delphis, common in all seas, is 
6 to 10 feet long; the color on the back and sides is 
dusky, and the belly whitish: the teeth are sharp- 
pointed and very numerous. It swims very swiftly, 
and preys on various kinds of fish. The Dolphin was 
celebrated in antiquity for its supposed affection for 
the human race, and its appearance was regarded as & 
favorable omen. The prejudices of the moderns are of 
a contrary character, for the appearance both of this 
species and the porpoise at sea is generally considered 
as one of the preludes of an approaching storm. The 
Dolphin, respiring by lungs, is compelled to rise to the 
surface to breathe, throwing out the water from the 
blow-hole, or aperture in the head nearly over the eyes, 
like acloudof steam. The structure of the ear renders 
the sense of hearing very acute, and the animal is ob- 
served to be attracted by regular or harmonious sounds. 
The muscular power of its tail is proverbial. The 
Dolphin is said to be long-lived, and, like the whale, 
seldom brings forth more than one young one at a 
time, which the parent suckles and watches with great 
care and anxiety. The Porpoise, Phocena vulgaris (the 
Marsouin of the French) (Fig. 254), greatly resembles 
the Dolphin, and is frequently confounded with it, but 
may be readily distinguished by its shorter snout, 
thicker head, and smaller size. Tt rarely exceeds the 
length of 6 ft. The Grampus, or Killer, Delphinus orea, 
and the Blackfish, or Round-headed Grampus, Delphinvs 
globiceps, of the Atlantic seas, are 20 to 25 ft. long, and 
of such an extremely fierce and predaceous nature, that 
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they not only destroy the porpoise and dolphin, but $ 
is poer that thoy will even attack whales. The 
White Grampus, or White Whale, Delphinus lewcos, or 
Beluga borealis, of the Northern seas, is 10 tc 20 or more 
feet in length, with the dorsal fin sinall, and a distinct 


Fig. 254. — PORPOISE (male and female). 


neck, the vertebrse of which are separate, and move 
freely upon one another. It often ascends rivers for 
a considerable distance, and is common in the St. Law- 
rence. The Bottle-heads, gen. Hyperopodon, are about 
the size of the Beluga, and, like 0 they live in the 
Northern seas. They have no teeth in the upper jaw. 

Delphinium, (-/in'e-üàm.) (Bot.) A gen. of herba- 
ceous plants, O. Ranunculacez, commonly known by the 
name of Larkspur, distinguished by a calyx of five 
colored sepals, the upper one prolonged at its base into 
& long tapering spur, and 4 (or 2) petala concealed par- 
tially within the spur of the calyx. Some species are 
favorite garden-plants. 

Delphinus, (-/cnüs) [L., the Dolphin.) (Astron.) 
One of Ptolemy's Northern constellations. It consists 
of a well-marked cluster of small stars, bounded towards 
the N. by a space singularly clear of lucid stars. 

Delta, (dél'tah.) (The Greek letter a.] (Geog.) The 
large tract of land, usually of a triangular form, thrown 
up by the sediment brought down by a large river, and 
deposited in a lake or quiet ocean. The term is applied 
also to similar alluvial formations at the outlet of 
rivers which are periodically inundated. Such D. have 
been formed at the mouths of the Nile, Danube, Ganges, 
Mississippi, &c. 

Delta, in Michigan, a co. b. on Lake Michigan, and 
forming the 8. corner of the upper peninsula; area, 
2,200 sq. m. C. Esconawba. 

Del'ta-moth. (Zoo) Ree PYRALIDÆ. 

Deltoid, (d/l'toid.) (Gr. delta, and eidos, shape.) (Amat ) 
A thick triangular muscle of the arm, being one of the 
3 elevators. — ( Geom.) A figure describing 3 angles, of 
which the terminal one is much further from the op- 
posite side than the lateral ones. 

Deluc, (d'look',) JEAN ANDRE, a Swiss philosopher, B. in 
Geneva, 1727, improved the thermometer, and invented 
the portable barometer for admeasurement of the 
height of mountains. Taking up his residence in Eng- 
land, he there, under the patronage of George III. 

ublished his great work in support of the relation of 
Mosaic history with geological testimony. (Letters, 
Physical and Moral, on the History of the Earth and of 
Man, 1778.) D. in England, 1817. 

Deluge, (d/yzj. (Fr., from L. diluvium.) (Script.) 
The narrative of a flood, given in the book of Genesis 
(vii. and viii.), by which, according to the literal sense 
of the description, the whole world was overwhelmed 
and every terrestrial creature destroyed, with the ex- 
ception of one human family and the representatives of 
each species of animal, supernaturally preserved in aa 
ark constructed by divine appointment for the pur- 
pose. As we have no evidence whatever of any great 
aqueous revolution at any comparatively recent period 
having affected the earth’s surface over any considera- 
ble tract, it is possible that in this case, as in other 
similar passages of Scripture, the word whole is used to 
express a great extent, perhaps only the whole inhatited 
world, which, at the alleged era of the D., did not prob- 
apy extend beyond a comparatively limited district of 
the East. 

Demagogue, (dem'ah-gag.) [From Gr. demos, the 
people, and egó, to lead.) ( Pol.) A leader of the people, 
or of a popular faction. Among the ancients the term 
was of honorable application; but, in modern times, it 
has been prostituted into the signification of a ring- 
leader of the rabble, or one of a class of factions and sedi- 
tious persons who pander t9 the political passions of the 
lower orders of society, 
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Demarcation (Line of), (de-mdr-ká'shüin.) [Fr.] 
A line which is drawn to determine a boundary which 
is not to be 4 

Demarcation Point, (de-mdr-ki'shiin,) a cape 
which constitutes the N. end of the boundary bet. Brit. 
N. America and Alaska, in Lat. 69° 45’ N., Lon. 141° W. 

Demavend, r a mountain of Persia, being 
the highest point of the Elbrooz range, abt. 40 m. from 
Teheran. It is of volcanic organization, and has an al- 
titude of 15,000 ft. above sea-level. 

Demben, (dém-be'ah,) a p. of Abyssinia, containing a 
lake of same name, 60 m. long, by 25 in mean width; 
Lat. 129 N., Lon. 37? 15' E. — Also, a river of W. Africa, 
ne its embouchure in the Atlantic Ocean, in Lat. 9° 

Dembainski, Henry, (d2m-bin'ske,)) a Polish general, 
B. 1791. After distinguishing himself in the war of in- 
dependence, 1831, he was given by Kossuth, 1849, the 
chief command of the Hungarian army. The Hunga- 
rian generals refusing to serve under a Pole, D. took a 
subordinate command and was defeated at Temesvar, 
1849. D. 1864. 

Dementia, (de-mZn'she-aA.) [L., insanity.] ( Med.) Aber- 
ration of mind amounting to mania, but not to actual 
insanity. 

Demerara, (dém-ai-rai’rah,) a river of S. America, in 
British Guiana, emptying into the Atlantic in 5° 50^ N. 
Lat., 58? W. Lon. Near its mouth is the seaport George- 
town, frequently, however, called Demerara. 

Demesne, DEMAIN, (de-mdn’.) [Fr. domaine, from L. 
dominus, lord.) (Law.) A manor house, with the lands 
thereunto belonging. 

Demeter, (de-me'tr.) (Myth.) See Ceres. 

Demetrius, (de-me'tre-iis,) (Russ. DMITRI,] commonly 
called The False Demetrius, professed to be a son of 
Ivan IV. Czar of Muscovy. In the reign of Boris, 1603, 
Demetrius invaded Russia with a Polish army, and 
on the death of Boris, succeeded him on the throne. 
Murdered by his revolted subjects, 1606.— A second 
DEMETRIUS, THE FALSE, after the accession of Basil III. 
claimed the Muscovite crown, and besieged Moscow, be- 
fore which city he was killed by his own soldiery, 1610. 

Deme'trius NicATOR, (ni-ki'tür,) king of Syria, s. his 
father Deinetrius Soter, 146 B. c., after hurling Belus 
from the throne he had usurped. He was taken pris- 
oner in a war with the Parthians, and, after his return 
home, was murdered at Tyre, 126 B. c. — D. SOTER, son 
of Seleucus Philopator, B. abt. 185 B. o., was proclaimed 
king of Syria, 161, and carried on an unsuccessful war 
pen the Maccabees, Killed in battle with Belus, 

B. C. 

Demetrius PHALERIUS, ( fah-le're-iis,) a Greek phi- 
losopher and orator, B. In Attica, abt. 345 B. c., studied 
under Theophrastus. Appointed by Cassander, 316, to 
the governorship of Athens, that city enjoyed under his 
magistracy 10 years of peace and prosperity. On the 
capture of Athens by Demetrius Poliorcetes, 306, D. 
sought refuge at the court of the Egyptian king 
Ptolemy. D. abt. 284 B. c. 

metrius  POoLIORCETES, (po-le-dr-sdhi’,) so named 
from his success as a captor of cities, B. abt. 335 n. c., 
was a son of Antigonus, a general of Alexander the 
Great. After subverting the rule of Cassander at Athens, 
he gained, abt. 306, a great naval victory over Ptolemy, 
king of Egypt, conquered Cyprus, and met with a re- 
buff in besieging Rhodes. About 299, he formed a 
league with Seleucus, again occupied Athens, and ulti- 
mately usurped the Macedonian throne, of which he 
was dis sed by the arms of Pyrrhus and Lysima- 

chus, D. abt. 283 B. c. 

Demi-cadence, (dém'e-ká'd?nz) [Fr. demi, half.] 
(Mus) An imperfect cadence, or one that falls on any 
other than the key-note. 

Demi-diton e, (-ie-tón'.) (Mus) A minor third. 

Demidoff. or D£uiporv, (dZm'e-dóf,) a noble and wealthy 

i house, was founded by a skilful artificer in 
iron, high in favor with Peter the Great, and whose de- 
scendants discovered the Ural gold-fields in 1725.—4A N4- 

TOLE, Prince D., B. 1812, acquired distinction as a patron 

ef literature and the arts, and married Princess Mathil- 

a Bonaparte, cousin of the Emperor Napoleon III. D. 


Demigod, (d2m’e-gid.) (Myt.) One of the inferior class 

of deities worshipped by the ancients. 

Demijohn, (d2m'ejón.) (Fr.daméjeanne] (Om.) A 

vessel of copper, or of thick glass or earthenware, 

covered with basket-work, used for the safe carriage of 

spirituous liquors. powerful acids, &c. 

mi-lume, (on.) (Fort.) See RAVELIN. 

i-quavem, (-wd'vr.) (Aus.) Same as SEMI- 

QUAVER, q. v. 

Demi-semi-quaver., (Aus.) A note equal in length 

to half a semi-~quaver. 
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Demise, (dent.) [From L. demissio.] (Law.) A grant 
by lease of heritable property, which may be either for 
life or years. — D. or THE CROWN, signifies the death of 8 
king or of a queen-regnant, and implies a transfer of 
the royal authority to a succession. 

Demi-tint, (-tint.) ( Paint.) A half tint, or that grada 
tion of color which occurs between absolute light op 
the one hand and shade on the other. 

Demmin, (d?*m'min,) a town of Prussia, in Pomeranie 
at the mouth of the Trebel and Tollense, 29 m. from 
Stralsund. 8.850. 

Demi- volt. (-cdlt.) [Fr. demi, and It. volta, a turn.) 
( Man.) One of the artificial motions of a horse, in which 
he raises his fore-legs in a particular manner. 

Democracy, (de-mók rah-se.) rg Gr. demos, the 
people, and kratos, power.] (Pol) A form of govt. in 
which the supreme power is lodged in the hands of the 
people collectively, or in which the people exercise the 
powers of legislation ; — opposed to aristocracy, q. v. 

Democratie Party. (Amer. His.) The political 
party formerly opposed to the Whigs, and of late years, 
and at tbe present time, to the Republican Party. The 
distinction between the latter and the D. P. rests upon 
80 many grounds, and is so diverse in its bearings, that, 
taking also into consideration the exclusion of political 
questions from the present work, it is felt that any ex- 
tended article upon the subject would be alike both in- 
appropriate in character, as well as impracticable in 
the limited space permissible to these columns. 

Democritus, (de-mdk’re-tis,) a Greek philosopher, B. 
in Thrace, bet. 490 and 460 B. c., is said to have been a 
disciple of Leucippus. After extensive travels, he set- 
tled down in his native place, Abdera, and devoted him- 
self to the study of the natural sciences. D. B. c. 370. 
D.'s system of philosophy is known as the Alomic Sys- 
tem. See ATOM. 

Demoiselle, (dém-wah-e?l’.) r., a waiting-maid.] 
(Zoll.) The Anthropoides virgo (Fig. 255), a bird belong- 
ing to the family Gruidm, but differing from the true 
Cranes in having the head and neck quite feathered. 
It is an African bird, but visits Greece and other parts 
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Fig. 255. —DEMOISELLE. 


of 8. Europe. The general color of its plumage is gray, 
but the sides of the head are adorned with two elegant 
white tufts, and a tuft of blackish feathers hangs down 
from the breast. It is abt. 315 ft. high, and is remark- 
able for elegance and symmetry of form, and grace of 
deportment. 

Demon, (dé'món.) [Gr. daimón, a spirit.) A name 
used by the ancients for certain supernatural beings, in 
whose existence they believed. They were spirits or 
genii, who appeared to men, either to do them service 
or to hurt them. The Platonists distinguish between 
gods, demons, and heroes ; the demons being those since 
called angels. From the manner in which Socrates is 
said to have described the demon or familiar spirit by 
whom he declared to be attended, there seems good rea- 
son to believe that he spoke figuratively of his natural 
conscience or intellect: *it directed him how to act in 
every important occasion of life, and restrained him 
from imprudence of conduct." Generally speaking, 
the Jews regarded demons as foul and wicked spirits. 
As used in the Scriptures (in the New Testament), de- 
mons are fallen angels or devils. 

Demoniae, (de-mó'ne-dk.) Gr. daimonikos, possessed 
by an evil spirit.] (Eccl) A human being whose voll- 
tion and other mental faculties are supposed to be 
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overpowered, restrained, or disturbed in their regular 
operation, by an evil spirit. 

Demonology, (%,. (From Gr. duimón, and logos, 
a discourse.] A treatise on demons or evil spirita; or, 
tue atudy of the supernatural, 

Demonstration. (0n-n-strá'shi».) [From L. de- 
seyonstratus.] IL. ij.) That process of ratiocination which 
exhibits a certain result to be à necessary consequence 
of certain premises; as a deductive method, it is either 
direct or indirect, according to evidence and circum— 
stancos. 

Demonstrative, (-iuin-tra-ic.) [Same derivation.] 
(Graim.) A pronoun whici bears direct application 
to the person or thing spoken of; of tliis kiud are (Aus, 
these, thal, inae. 

Demosthenes, ‘de-nds‘the-wez,) the most illustrious 
orator of autiquity, was n. near Athens, 952-359 B. C., 
and is said to bave studiel philosophy under Plato, 
Although hampered by constitutional and physical in- 
firmities, D. tesolved to devote his cureer to the study 
and mastery of oratory; and, at the age of 27, success 
fully contested the palin of eloquence With Leptines, 
He next declared. himself the champion of Greek lib- 
erty against the encroachments of Philip, king of Ma- 
cedon.,  lucorruptible alous among the orators of his 
time, he spurned Philip's proilers and promises alike, 
&ud in à famous series of orations, Known as the Phi- 
lippies, bet. 352 and 310, he launched the unrivalled 
powers of his iuvective against the natural. enemy of 
his country. At the battle of Clierouen, h. C. 458, D. 
cowardly turned his back upon the enemy, and fled. 
He nevertheless preserved his controlling intluence in 
the State, and was decreed a crown of gold in reward 
of his patriotic services. This provoked his great rival, 
ZEschines, and a war of disputatious emulation broke 
out between them, busting several years, and resulting 
in Dos triumph. 5350, by the delivery of his oratorical 
masterpiece, Ow the Crown, D., on suspicion atterwards 
of receiving a bribe of Macedonian goid, was ninleted 
in a heavy fine he was unable to pay. and consequently 
he exiled himn-elf to Ezina, in which island he re- 
mained till the death of Alexander the Great. After his 
return to Athens, being unsuccessful in his opposition 
to Antipater, D. ended his life by poison, 522. 
Demotica, (de-nil'e-hah,\ a town of Turkey in Europe, 
on the Maritza, 22 m. S. of Adrianople, celebrated as the 
asylum of Charles XII. of Sweden alter his overthrow 
at Pultawa. 1%. 10,900, 

Demnmuleents. (nz! sz) (From L. demulcen, liter- 
aily, I caress with the hand.) (Wed.) Any medicines 
which lessen acrimony, or the effects of stimulants on 
the solids, as barley- or gum-water, linseed tea, decoc- 
tions of herbs, and the ike. 

Demurrage, Hr rj.) [From L. demoror, Y delay.) 
(Com.) An allowance made to the master of a ship by 
the merchants, agents, or chartevers, for detaining her 
in à port longer than the stipulated or appointed time, 
Demurrer, -er.) (Same deriv.] (Law.) Where, 
on the face of the declaration in an action at law, or a 
bili filed in a court of equity, there docs not appear suf- 
ficient in. point of law to entitle the plaintiff to relief, 
the defendant puts in a demurrer, The etlect ot this is 
that the defendant obtains the judgment of the court, 
even when, supposing all the allegations in the de- 
claration or bill to. be true, the plaintiff has any case 
against him. If the D. be allowed, the action or suit 
is at an end, unless the court permits the pleadings to 
be amended. Sumetimes the D. is applied to criminal 
indictments, 

Denuin, (den- n,) a town of France, dep. Nord, on the 
Scheldt, 5 m. W. of Valenciennes. The allied Dutch- 
German troops, commanded by the Earl of Albemarle, 
were detcated here, 1712, by the French under Marshal 
Villars, 1%. 9,116. 

Denarins, (de-ni're-tia.) pl. DENARI. [I.] 


i (Rm. 
Antiq.“ 


A silver coin, worth at first 10 asses, but after- 


Fig. 256. — ROMAN DENARIUS. 


wards 16, when the weight of the us was reduced to an 
ounce. 


Dentizh,(d?n'be,) à town of England, C. of a maritime | 
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co. of same name, in N. Wales, on a branch of the Elwy 
river, ö m. S. E. of St. Asaph. Pop. 6,600. 


pendroid, (dén'droid.) [From Gr. dend on, tree, and 


eidoa, form (Jul.) A fossil which has some resem 
blance in ferm to the brunch of a tree. 


Dengue, (diong'ga.) (Med.) An epidemic disease which, 


from the year 1427, when it was first described, till its 
lust appearance in 1520, has several times prevailed i? 
the Southeru and Middle States of the U. States. It ig 
very violent in its access, but not often fatal, and con- 
sists chiefly of a severe attack of inflammatory fever, 
with great heat and redness of the surface, and well- 
marked rheumatic pains of the limbs both in the joints 
und muscles. It usually terminates by a copious pere 
spiration after a few days. 


Denis, or Desys (Sr.,) (dá'nej) the tutelary saint of 


France, and Ist bishop of Paris, was an apostle of Chris- 
tianity among the heathen Gauls, and D. a martyr dur- 
ing the persecution instituted by the emperor Valerian, 
abt. 272 A. D. 


Denis, (St.,) a town of France, dep. Seine, 6 m. N. of 


Paris, celebrated for its fine abbey-church, the burial- 
place of the French morarchs prior to the Revolution. 
Begun in 1130, the edifice was finished in 1781. 


Denmark, (4, n' me. n N. kingdom of Europe, form- 


ing & peninsula and archipelago, bet. the Baltic and 
North seas, lies bet. N. Lat. o59-ós9, and E. Lon. 89-149, 
It is b. N. by the Skayer-rack, an estuary which sepa- 
rates it from Sweden und Norway ; N. E. by the Cattegat; 
E. and S. E. by the Baltic; S. by Schleswig-Holstein, 
and W. by the N. Sea or German Ocean. The mainland 
of D. extends from the river Ronguae (the N. frontier 
of Schleswig) to the Skaw poiut, and it is wholly ub- 
sorbed by the p. of Jütland. The insular division of the 
kingdom comprises a number of islands of which the 
principal are those of Zealand, Fünen, Laaland, ond 
Falster; together with the cutlying one of Bornholm in 
the Baltic. 


Territorial Divisiona, Area, and Population of Denmark. 


Arca 
MN Eng 
PROVINCES. Pigs Pop. | Capitals. 
Zeuland, Me en, and 
Suns 2,819, 636,506 CopENHAOEkx. 
| 


Filnen, Langeland, ! 
and Arr.. ..... |. 1,286, 236.269 Odense, 
Laaland, Falster,&c. 91.017 Nyrkioping. 
Boruholm. esses. 31,546 Rónne. 
Jütland...... .. .. 9,91| 787,927 Aarhuus. 


Total ......... .... 


14,797 1,783,005 (1816) 1,903,000. 


For. DEPENDENCIES. 
Furope and N. Amer. 
Fare Islands (17 in- 


halited)... ... ..... . 510 8,022 Thorshavn. 
Iceland. . | 89,696] 60,97 | Reikiavik. 
Greenland. . 3,954 9, 880 Upernavik. 
W. Indies. 
8t. Croix (8ta.Cruz). Christianstadt. 
8t. Thomas...... ere 71 23,194 4 [Charlotte Amalia 


St. John. es. Christiansborg. 


The surface of the country is generally flat and monot 
onous; neither hills nor mountains of any altitude 
serving to vary the common level. The coasts partake 
of the same characteristic, being so low in many parts as 
to necessitate the use of dykes a8 a protection against 
inroads from the sea. The line of seaboard is irregular in 
the extreme, being broken into in all directions by falt- 
water lagoons, here called fiords, The principal of these, 
the Liimfiord, nearly insulates the N. extremity of Jüt- 
land froin the rest of the continent. The rivers are 
few and small; a number of small inland lakes are, 
however, to be found. In the S. parts of Jütland. the 
soil is highly fertile, even as in the case with regard tu 
the principal islands. Timber is not abundant, and few 
minerals of any value have been met with. Climate 
generally moist and cold; fogs are frequent, and in 
severe winters the Sound is often frozen over. Prod. 
Cereals, pulse, potatoes, wool, aud dairy products, Cat- 
tle-reuring is extensively carried on, and salt provisions 
form a notable item of export. The Danes physically 
present the truest characteristics of the Scandinavian 
type; morally, they are brave, sober, and industrious; 
as sailors they rauk among the highest of seafaring 
populations. The govt. is a constitutional monarchy, 
with the executive power vested in the king and a min- 
istry who are held responsible to the Riysdag. The 
latter, or parliament, consists of a senate or Landstking, 
anda lower house or £el-sthing. The Evangelical Le 
therun Church is the state religion, but all other persus 
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sions are fully and freely tolerated. Education is com- 
pulsory, and is largely disseminated. The army of D. 
consists of 52,656 men of all arms. At the end of 1868 
her navy comprised 59 vessels (sail and steam), exclusive 
of transports. — The authentic history of D. dates from 
1385, the year of the accession of Margaret, the Sa- 
miramis of the North," and wearer of the triple Scandi- 
navian crowns, After her glorious reign, Sweden, after u 
lengthened contest, succeeded in asserting her indepen- 
dence. In 1658, D. was invaded und despoiled of sume 


of her most important territories by the “Lion of the! 


North." Gustavus Adolphus. In 187, a British fleet un- 
der Lord Nelson bombarded Copenhagen and destroyed 
the Danish nuvy, and in 1815, Norway was transferred to 
Sweden; D. receiving in exchange the iusignificantduchy 
of Lauenburg, with a money indemnity: a work of spo- 


liation consummated in 1864-7 by the forcible acquisi- | 


tion of the Schileswig-Holstein duchies by Prussia, after 
a short but sanguinary struggle, in which the latter 
power with the aid of Austria overcame the brave Danes 
by sheer force of numbers. In 1503, D. Frederick VII., 
the last monarch of the house of Oldenburg, who was 
s. by the present king, Christian IV. of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein-Sonderburg-Glücksburg. 
Denominative, (-0m'in-a-tiv.) 
Idesignate.] (Grum.) A verb taken 
substantive or adjective. 
Denominator, -d tu r.) (Same deriv.] (Arith.) 
The number which expresses into how many parts an 
integer or intezers have been divided so us to produce 
those quantities, sorne number of which is expressed by 
the numerator. Thus, in the fraction &, the integer is 


supposed to have been divided into 7 equal parts, of 
which 5 have been taken. 

Denouement, (da-nso'möng.) [Fr., literally, the un- 
ravelling.] The development of # plot, unravelling of a 
mystery, or winding-up of an event or series of events. 

Density, (dén'se-te.) (Fr. densité.) (Phy.) A term used 
to denote the ratio of the quantity of matter in a body 
to that in an equal bulk of some staudard substance. 
The standard for liquids and solids is water at a tempera- 
ture of 49 C. (39/29 F.); that is to say, at the temperature 
at which a given weight of water occupies the least 
bulk. For gases, hydrogen is usually taken as a stand- 
ard. The quantity of matter in a body is termed its 
masa, Hence the densities of two bodies are directly 
proportional to their masses, and inversely proportional 
to their volumes. At the same spot on the earth’s sur- 
face, the mass varies exactly as the weight, hence at the 
same place the density and the specific gravity of the 
body will be the same. 

Dent, (dé nt,) in Missouri, a S. W. central co.; area, 500 sq. 
m.; C. Salem. 

Dental, (dén'tél.) [From L. dens, dentis, a tooth.] 
(Gram.) An articulation or letter formed by placing the 
end of the tongue against the upper teeth, or nearer the 
roof of the mouth ; as ín d and t. 

Dentaliads, (dcn-Gil-i'ah-de.) (Zool) The Tooth - 
shells, a family of marine gasteropodous mollusks, of 
which there are 50 living, and 70 fossil species. They 


pon L. denomino, 
rom a noun, either 


are inclosed in an elongated shelly tube resembling an | 


elephant's tusk in miniature. 

Dentaria, (dén-a're-ah.) (Bot.) The Tooth-worts, a 
gen. of herbaceous perennials, O. Brassicacee, differing 
from Curdamine only by their creeping roots which are 
singularly toothed, whence the systematic and the Eng- 
lish naines. 

Dentate, (d-n'tit.) [From L. dentatus. toothed.) (Nat, 
Hist.) A term which is usually applied to an edge, as 
ef a leaf, which is cut into angular projections; when 
such are finer and smaller, the word denticulute is used 
in application to them. 

Dentation, (-ti'shin.) (From L. deus, dentis, a tooth.] 
(Physiol.) The formation of teeth. 

Dent-du- YE idi, (daunj-dou-ma/de.) [Fr.] A mountain 
of the Alps near the boundury-line of the Valais and 
Savoy. Height, 10,780 ft. 

Dentifrice, (47n'te-fris.) [From L. deus, deutis, a tooth, 
and frico, I rub.] Any powder or other substance used 
for cleaning or preserving the teeth. 

Dent il, (dén’til.) (From L. denticulus.] C Arch.) An orna- 
ment in cornices, bearing some resemblance to teeth. 
Dentine, (dén'tin.) L. dens, a tooth.) (Physiol) The 
substance of which the greater part of our teeth con- 
sists. It is what is frequently called the irory of the 
tooth, and its minute structure is composed of a homo- 
geneous basis surrounding numerous elongated chan- 
nels, termed the ivory tubes. The D. of the fangs is 
covered with the “cement,” or bony portion; that of 
the exposed part of the tooth with enamel. See TEETH, 

Dentirostres, (d?»n-te-ros'türz) [From L. dens, dentis, 
a tooth, and roxtr?'m,a besk.) (Zoól. The nue of a 
tribe of birds, characterized by having a notch and 
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tooth-like process on each side of the margin of tho 

upper mandible. They manifest rapacious habits, and 

rey on smaller and weaker birds. The Shrikes 
| (Lantd:e) belong to this tribe. 

| Dentist, or SURGEON-DENTIST, one Who extracts, or who 

| treats disorders of the teeth; which branch of surgical 

jo science is called) DENTISTRY. 

Dentition, s/n.) [L. deutitio, a teething.) (Phy 
siol.) The exit of the teeth from the alveoli and gums; 

| or rather the phenomena which characterize the dif- 

| ferent pericds of their existence. See TEETH. 
Denton, (/éwldiu,) in Texas, u N. co.; area, ubt. 960 aq. 
| m. C. Alton. 

. D'Entrecastenux.(don'tr-Kkds-(/,) a channel formed 

| by uti arm ot the Pacific, separating Bruné Island trom 

j the S. E. coast of Tasmania; Lat. 439 25˙ S., Lon. 1470 

p 1o E. It is 35 m. long, and varies in width from 3 to 9 m. 

| Denudate, (desa'dàt) [From L. deuudatus, naked. 
(Bot.) Applied to a surface which becomes naked after 
having been hairy, downy, &c. 

Denudation, (-wi-dd’shiin.) [From L. denudo, I strip 
ied (Geol.) The removal of solid matter from any 
part of the earth's crust by water in motion, such as 
rivers, and the waves of the sea. The sea acts upon the 
margin of the land with a broad horizontal movement, 
Which has a tendency to eat away the land down to its 
own level, If the land is slowly rising, gentle slopes 
are found upon it; if it is stationary for a long period, 
vertical cliff’ are produced. Rivers are continually 
carrying to the sea the weathered particles of rocks 
and mud formed by the attrition against each other 
of stones that have fallen into their bed. The solid 
materials thus obtained are ugain spread out over the 
bottom of the ocean, and thus new strata are formed, 
which will at some fature period be elevated above its 
level, The stratified deposits in the earth’s crust are at 
once the monument and measure of the D. which had 
previously taken place. 

Denver, un' rur.) the principal city of Colorado, on 
the S. Platte river, 15 m. E. of the Rocky Mountains, 

| and about 5*0 W. of the Mississippi ut an elevation of 

5,7 5 ft. above the sea; Lat. % 425^ N., Lon. 1049 50^ W. 
This is a flourishing place, dating its rise from the year 
1558, 

Deobstruent, (-ób/stroo-^nt.) [From J.. de, priv., and 
obstruens, obstructing.] (l.) Any medicine which 
removes obstructions, and opens the natural passages 

| for the fluids of the body. 

Deodar. (Bot) Sce CEDRCS. 

Deodorization, (-e sn.) [From L. de, 
priv., and odor, a sinell.}| (Chem.) The art or act of de- 
priving animal or vegetable bodies in a state of decom- 
position of their fetid odors. 

Deodorizers, (-- i zi ra.) [Same deriv.] (Chem.) 
A term applied to a class of disinfectants especially 
characterized by their power of absorbing fetid etlluviag 
among these are chlorine and several of its compounds, 
carbolie acid, nitrate of lead, &c. A solution of per- 
manganate of potash has lately come into use as a dis- 
infectant. 

Deoxidation, (dc-2L-s-dà'shin.) (Chem.) The pro- 
cess of withdrawing the oxygen from a compound, as 
in the reduction of the native peroxide of iron in the 
smelting furnaces to the condition of metallic iron. On 
& small scale, in experimental inquiries, the process 
of P. may be carried on before the Llow-pipe, where the 
inner or reducing flame is essentially a deoxidizing one. 

Department, (pdr ninta [Fr., from dépertir, to di- 
vide.] A distinct branch or province of official duty, 
allotted to be performed by a specified individual or in- 
dividuals: hence, in the U. States, the Department of 
Indian Affairs. — (Geog.) In France, a territorial divi- 
sion, corresponding with what in the U. States and 
Great Britain are called countira. 

Departure, (do-partuyàár.) Fr. départ.) (NU. Tho 
distance a ship has gone to the E. or W. of the meridian 
from which she rets out; — ( Zrigen.) The distance (cone 
sidered as parallel) drawn through the extremities of 

| any course between 2 meridians. — ( Law That matter 
in a replication which does not maintain what the pre- 
vious pleading bad affirmed. 

Depauperated, (-puw-pir-d'ttd.) [From L. de, priv., 
and poeper, poor.) (Bet) Applied to parts less pere 
fectly developed than is usual in plants of the same 
family; thus, when the lower scales of the head of a 
cyperaccous plaut. produce no flowers, such scales are 
said to be D., or starved, 

Depilatory, (-pi/«to-re.)) (From L. depilo, to pull cut 
the hair.] That which is used to remove supertluous 
hairs. Depilntories are usually caustic applications, in 
which quicklime or some other alkaline substance 
entera, 

i Depletion, (-plé'shün. [From L. depleo, depletus, to 
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empty.] (Med.) The act of emptying or unloading :— 
for example, the vessels, by blood-letting and the dif- 
ferent evacnants. Al, inordinate evacuation. 
Deploy, !d:-plo’.) (From Fr. déposer, to spread.) (Mil; 
To extend or spread outa body of troops; that is to say, 
ty change their formation from column to line. 
Depolarization, (-peldr-(-zi'shun.) (From L. priv. 
de, und Eng. poltrization.] (Phy) The thin plate of a 
doubly refracting crystal, which caused the production 
of color when placed between the polarizer and anal- : 
yzer of a polariscope, is sometimes called a depolarizing 
film or depolarizer, and the action which it exerts on 
polarized light is called depolarization. The depolar- 
izer doubly refracts the plane polarized light which is 
incident upon it, resolving it into two rectangular po- 
larizel «ystems of waves Which traverse the plate with 
different velocities. 
Deponent, (-pz (nt^ 
(Law.) One who gives written testimony on oath. 
Deportation, %- Fr., from L. d. porto, I 
carry away | (Fr. Law.) In French criminal jurispru- 
dence, the third class of punishment. There are two 
kinds of D.: 1. D. in a fortre-s. or prison; 2. simple D., 
which corresponds with fr«usportfition. inthe English 
law. New Caledonia is now the ordinary place whither 
convicts (chiefly political offenders) are deported, 
Deposit, (d-. ) [L deposition, a something en- 
trusted.) (Lat.) Among civilians, something that is“ 
committed to the custody of a person, to be kept with- 
out any reward, aud to be returned on demand. — 
(Chem) A substance precipitated from a solution by 
decomposition. —((rrol.) A term used to characterize 
those rocks which have been formed from matter that 
has settled from suspension in water. The materials 
constituting such rocks have been obtained by denuda- 
tion, and their extent in one place equals the denuda- 
tion in some other. Deposits are characterized accord- 
ing to the conditions under which they were formed, as 
marine, lacustrine, finveiatile, and so forth. 
Deposition, „ p-o- eis. From L. depono. I lay 
down.) (Law.) The testimony of a witness set down 
4 
i} 


From L. depono, I lay down.] 


in writing, in answer to interrogations legally made, — 
(PE) Tue act of dethroning a King, or divesting any 
one iu authority of his power and cdizuity. 

Depot, (dc pe.) [Fr., from L. depositum.) (m.) A 
store or magazine for depositing goods or merchandise, 
Also, in the U. States, a building erected at the ter- 
miuus of a railroad: — called in England a radireny- .- 
tion. — MB.) A place where all sorts of stores and | 
provisions are kept, and recruits are received and | 
trained. The word is applied, also, to that. portion of | 
a regiment Which remains at home when the rest is on 
foreizn service. 

Depressed, (depreat’.) [From L. priv.'de, and premo, | 
to press.) (It.) Pressed inward or flattened from | 
above. —(Zo0l.) Designating an animal body in which 
the vertical section is not so long as the transverse. 

Depression, (-prsh'ün.) IL. depressio] (. The 
operation of couching for the cataract. — (Astron) D. 
of the sun, or of a star, is its distance at any time below 
the horizon, measured by means of the vertical circle, 
— D. of the pole, phenomenon which arises from the 
spherical figure of the earth; thus, when a person sails 
or travels Coward the equator, he is said to depress the 
pole, becanse us many degrees as he approaches near 
the equator, do many degrees will the pole be nearer 
the horizon, —(Algeb.) D. or an equation is the reducing 
an equation to lower degrees by dividing it by some 
common factor, as a biquadratic to a cubic equation, or 
a cubic toa quadratic, 

Depressor, (-prs'sor.) Jue deriv.) (Anct.) A name 
applied to several sets of muscles in the human body, 
because they depress the parts to which they are nt- 
tehe. | 

Deprivation, (d^p-ri-rà'«un) (Eccl. Law.) The tak- 
ing away from a clergyman his spiritual dignity by | 
sentence of the proper authority. 

De Profundis, -pro-f/is'lis) L., out of the depths.) 
(Ecct.) In the liturgy of the Roman Catholie Church. 
the opening words of the 140th Psalm, sung at the iun- 
terment of the dead. 

Depttord, (dnd) a town of England., co. Kent, on 
the Thames, 3 m. S. L. of London. It has a royal naval | 
arsenal and dockyard, in the latter of which Peter the 
Great studied the craft of shipwright. Php. 28.0). 

Depuration, (-puerishono Fr.] The act of purify- | 
ing or freeing liquids from heterogeneous matter. This 
fn done either by decantation, when the culent sub- ; 
stance is deposited in the body of the vessel, by boiling 
and skimming, by filtration, or by clarification, i 

Deputies, (CHAMBER oro édopeteez o ( Fr. 48 The i 
lower of the two legislative chambers under the reigns ! 


of Louis XVIIL., Charles X., and Louis Philippo. | 


Derby Narrows, (-mnmir'roz^ 


| Derm, (dirm.) 
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Deputy, (d?p'ute.y [Fr. ut. from L. deprdo, 1 wt 
off.) In à general sense, n person appointed or elected 
to aet for mother, or sent upon seine. business by a 
community. By a depulaféon is generally uaderstoud 
the person or persons authorized and sent te transact 
business for others, either with a special Commission 
and authority, or with general powers. —í(Law.; One 
who exercises an office in another right: and the per- 
kon Whom he represents is answerable tor his malfease 
knee or misconduct. 

De Quincey, ons, (hiin’se,) an. English philoso 
pher, u. 1285, early. gained celebrity as one of the pro- 
foundest Grecians of his time, and as early became a 
slave to the practice of swallowing opium, the effects 
of Which he has philosophically analyzed in hi- famous 
work, Confessions of an Engish Opiim-eater, 1821. De 
Q.* Essaya(of which there are several series) are works 
of the very highest character, and us models of profound 
criticism und philosophical research stand in the front 
rank of English classics. D. 1859. 

Dera Ghnzec Khan, (da'ral-ga'ze-kahn,) a town of 
Altvhaumistun, belonging to England; Lat. 309 5’ N, 
Lou. 70° 52“ E., 40 m. from Bhanlpore. Pep. 25,000. 

Derayeh, (El.) (/ Lahr Hh.) a town of Arabia, in 
the Nejd, formerly C. of the Wahabee tribes; Lat. 259 
15' N., Lon. 56° su’ E. In 1819, it was taken by Ibra- 
him Pasha, Pep. 12,000. 

Derbend, (ddr) a fortified seaport of Russian 
Daphestan, on the Caspian Sea; Lat. 429 12’ N., Lon. 
1/259 E. Pop. 11 A71. 

Derby. EDWARD Grorrrry SMITH-STANLEY, 1Hth. Earn 
or, re.) an. English author, orator, and statesman, 
B. 1559, was chief of the house of Stanley, descended 
from the blood-roval of England and Scotland, aud of 
historic fame in Engcli-h annals, After entering Par- 
hament in 1520, he speedily rose to the highest place 
among the orators of his day, and, after holding various 
bigh official positions, became, in 18206, the recognized 
champion and parliamentary leader of the great Con- 
servative party. In 1822, he s. Earl Russell as First 
Minister of the Crown. In 1858, lie became Premier a 
second time, and, in 1560, a third time. D. 1869. Lord 
D. was of the most perfect type of Eugli-h aristocracy. 
Asa statesman, he was eclipsed by Palmerston; but as 
un exponent of finished oratory and wonderful powers 
of debate, he uns the foreniost man of his time. His 
translation of Homer's Ad, in blank verse (1866), is one 
of the best we bave. 

Derby, a town of England, C. of Derbyshire, on the 
Perwent, 132 miles N.N. W. of London, Manuf. Cotton 
and fine Worsted stockings, silk, velvet, porcelain, &c. 
Pop, 45,000, 

The name of 2 vill. of 
Connecticut, in Derby township, New Haven co. The 
one E. of river; has J, 907, and the other (W. of river) 
1.201 inhabitants. 

Dereeto. (ir -f.) (Mut) A Syrian deity, repre- 
sented with the body of a woman aud the tail of à fish, 
had celebrated temples at Hierapolis and Askalon. She 
in supposed to have been identical with dtargatis; whose 
temple at Carnaim or Carnion cAsbterothi-kariaitu? was 
destroyed by Judas Maccabaus (1 Mace. v. 43, 44; 2 
Macc. xii. 26). She has been identified with the heav- 
enly Venus, and seems to have been considered as tho 
cause and geuorutive power which produced things 
from moisture. 

Dereliets. — (dér'e-DEfs^. [From L. derelictus aban- 
doned.) (avr, Lar.) Such goods as are willingly re- 
Jinquished by the owner. 1t also signifies what is for- 
saken, or cast away by the sea; thus. lands which the 
ken has suddenly left are called. derelict lands, and ves- 
sels abandoned at sea derelict ships. 

Derivative. ide-riv'u-tir.) jme deriv.) | (Gre m) 
Any word taking ats origin from another, called its 
primitive ; us menuhood from men. - ( Med.) ‘That which 
is made use of to transfer a disease te a part ot the 
body, other thon its orrziual sent. — i Metha The vela- 
tion Which exists between the successive states of a 
varying function, — (Mus, A chord derived inversely 
from anether chord, 

(Anat) See SKIN, 

Derinestidie,(dürans'te«le) (Ao.) The in- beetle 
family. ombracing coleopterous insects whose la rv 
devour skins, leather, furs, feathers, Kc. They are ex- 
cecdingly destructive in museums end furecicrs shops, 
Dermestes lardarius, the Bacon-bectle, ie often destruc- 
tive to bacon and other dry meats, and ulso to cheese, 

Derrick, (077^) (Mi.) A wooden engine, worked 
by guys and tackle for the raising of heavy ordnance, 
&c, — (Nint.) A floating crane, fixed on a broad water- 
tight pontoon, und emploved in the raising of sunken 
ships, the hoisting of machinery, boilers, &c., out of 
efcum-vessels, &c. 
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Dervise, or Dervish, (dair’verz.) [Pers,poor.] A 
name given to various Mohammedan priests or monks, 
of which there are many 
sects, distinguished by the 
different forms and colors 
of their raiment (Fig. 257 ). 
They usually reside in con- 
ventual communities, un- 
der an elder who bears the 
title of shetk, and resemble 

pr iron Ste egg eat mn 
of Christendom. Dancing 
in a frenzied whirling 
manner is one of their re- 
ligious ceremonies, and 
subjection of the body to 
painful tortures another. 

Derwent, (dir iwént,) the 
name of several English 
rivers, the most considera- 
ble one being in Derby- 
shire, and falling into the 
Trent, after a course of 50 
m. — Also, a large river of 
Tasmania, falling into an 
estuary of the N. Pacific 7^ — 
Ocean Rx: 


Derwentwater, J ons| w 
RapcLtFFE, 34  ÉARL or, E 
diir'wént-wau’tr,) an Eng- Boa 
lish noble, eminent by his Fig. 257. 
chivalrous devotion to the DERVISH OF RUSSIAN GEORGIA. 
royal house of Stuart, B. 

1689, headed the rising of the English loyalists in 1715, 
and perished on the scaffold in the following year, de- 
spite the intercession of the majority of tho nobility. 

Desaguadero, (diz-ah-gwa-dá'ro,) a large valley or 
river-basin of Bolivia and Peru, situate bet. two ranges 
of the Andes; Lat. 14° 30 8., Lon. 78° 50’ W. Area, 
abt. 150,000 sq.m. It contains Lake Titicaca. — Also, 
a river of same name, flowing into Lake Panso, abt. 160 
m. N.W. of Potosi, after a course of 180 m. from its 
source into Lake Titicaca. 

Desaix, Lovis CHARLES ANTOINE, (da-sa^) a French 

neral, B. in Auvergne, 1768. He greatly distinguished 
imself under Moreau on the Rhine, 1796-97, and under 
Napoleon Bonaparte in Egypt, 1798-1800. He returned 
from Egypt just in time to take part in the battle of 
Marengo, in which he was killed after having greatly 
contributed to its success, June 14, 1800. 

Descartes, Rent, (da-kdhrt’,) a great French philoso- 
pher and mathematician, n. in Touraine, 1596. Ho 
early adopted the profession of arms, and served in the 
armies of the Dutch and Bavarians. In 1629, he settled 
in Holland, in which country he devoted himself to his 
favorite studies of the natuwal and exact sciences. In 
1637 he produced his celebrated Discourse on the Method 
of Reasoning, and of apeg Scientific Truth; and, 
in 1641, he published his Meditationes de Prima Philo- 
sophia, a work of the grandest metaphysical research 
and speculation, indoctrinating a new system of philos- 
ophy named after its author Cartesianism. In 1644 
appeared his theory of the world as expounded in the 

ipit Philosophis. In 1847, the French govt. gave 

him a pensiou of 3,000 livres. About 1648 he proceeded 
to Sweden upon the invitation of Queen Christina, and 
D. there 2 years afterward. “ D.," says Hallam in his 
‘Introduction to the Literature of Europe,’ “ worked a 
more important change in speculative philosophy than 
any who had preceded him since the revival of learn- 
ing.” After examining thoroughly, as he thought, the 
unds of certitude in the various departments of 
nowledge, D. found one, and only one proposition that 
seemed to him to stand the test, and of which the truth 
could not p be doubted; that proposition was, 
that he existed, which he inferred from the fact of his 
8 consciousness. He could not doubt that he 
elt and thought, and therefore he could not doubt that 
he, the feeler, the thinker, existed. This relation be- 
tween consciousness and existence he expressed by the 
memorable words: Cogito, ergo sum. He, however, did 
not make this proposition the foundation of his philoso- 
phy, but employed it to ascertain from it the criterion 
of certitude — viz., that whatever is clearly and distinctly 
thought, must be true. The most general fundamental 
principle of the philosophical system of D. is the essen- 
tíal difference of spirit and matter—the thinking and 
the extended substances —2a difference so great, ac- 
cording to D., that they can exert no influence upon 
each other. Hence, in order to account for the corre- 
spondence betwixt the material and spiritual phenom- 
ena, he was obliged to have recourse to a constant co- 
operation on the part of God; a doctrine which gave 
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rise subsequently to the system of pre-established har. 
mony of Leibnitz. 


Descent, (de-sént’.) [From L. descendo.] (Law.) The title 


to inherit lands by reason of consanguinity, as well 
where the heir shall be an ancestor, or collateral relation, 
as where he shall be a child or other issue. —( Her.) A 
term to express coming down; as, a lion in descent, i. e., 
alion with his heels upwards, as though in the act of 
leaping down from an eminence. 


Desert, (dézzürt.) [Fr.] A large uninhabited tract of 


country, entirely barren. In this sense, some are sandy 
D., as those of Arabia, Libya, and Sahara; others are 
stony, as the D. of Pharan, in Arabia Petræa. 

) L. desertor.| ( Mil.) An officer, 
soldier, or seaman, who quits his post, &c., without 
leave or intention to return. The crime of D. has at all 
times been held in the utmost contempt and abhorrence, 
and its punishment has ever been severe. In the U. 
States, any person in the navy who, in time of war, de- 
serts to the enemy or to rebels is punished with death, 
and in the land service, a court-martial may also sen- 
tence a D. to suffer death. 


Desha, (da-shew’,) in Arkansas, a S. E. co., b. ou the Mis- 


sissippi ; area, 860 sq. m.; C. Napoleon. 


Desiccants, (de-sikkánts.) [From L. desicco, I dry up.] 


( Med.) Medicines or applications which have the prop: 
erty of exhausting moisture from, or drying up, a sore. 


 Desideratum, pl. DESIDERATA, (-sid-ür-ah'tüm.)  [L.] 


A thing to be desired or wished for. 


Design, (de-zin’.) (Fr. dessin.] (Fine Arts.) In a general 


sense, the plan, order, representation, or construction 
of a building, Èc., by an outline or general view of it. 
In Painting, the first draught of a large work, which js 
to be executed and finished ina more elaborate manner. 
esirade, DESEADA, or DESIDERADA, (dá'/ze-rahd,) an 
island of the W. Indies, Little Antilles group, belong- 
ing to Guadaloupe, and 4 m. W. of that island. Surface 
elevated; soil infertile. It was the first island discovered 
by Columbus on his 2d voyage, 1493. Pop. 3,000. 


Desman, (dézmdàán.) (Zoól.) See SORICIDÆ. 
Desmidiaceæ, (dfz-me-di-a'se~.) (Bot.) An ord. of 


green-spored Algæ, remarkable for their mode of repro- 
duction,and for the eccentric and varied forms assumed 
by many of the species. The more typical species of 
the group, as the name implies, consist of a chain of 
connected joints, increasing by the continued addition 
of two new half joints in the centre, so that the two 
extreme members of the chain are the oldest and the 
two in the centre the youngest. In the majority of 
instances, however, the disarticulation takes place on 
the formation of the first new balf-joints, in such a 
manner that the two new individuals consist of half the 
old plant connected with half of the new. 


Desmodium, (déz-mod'yiim.) (Hot) An extensive 


gen. of herbs, shrubs, or small trees, O. Fubacea. Man 
species are American, but the most interesting, thong 
by no means the most beautiful, plant in tie gen. is D. 
gyrans, the Moving Plant (Fig. 258), a native of India, 
and often found in cultivation in plant stoves; its leaves 
are made up of three oblong or lance-shaped smooth 
leaflets, the two lateral ones much the smallest. The 
flowers are violet, and arranged in terminal racemes. 
The singular rotatory motion of the leaflets of this plant 
renders it an object of great interest. In the trembling 

oplar, the leaf-stalk is so constructed that the least 
Unaik of wind causes the leaf to whirl; in the sensi- 
tive plant when the 
leaves are touched, 
they are percepti- 
bly affected ; but in 
this the motion in 
the leaves goes on 
if the air be quite 
still, and they are 
scarcely influenced 
by mechanical irri- 
tation. The leaflets 
move in nearly all 
conceivable ways, 
but do not fold on 
themselves; two of 
them may be at rest 
and the other re- 
volving, or all three 
may be moving to- 
8 SM Fig.958.— THE MOVING PLANT. 
the plant only are affected, and at others the movement 
is nearly simultaneous in all the leaves. More com- 
monly the lateral leaflets are seen to move up or down, 
either steadily or by jerks. The movements are most 
evident if the plant be in a close hothouse with a strong 
sun shining. 
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Desmology. (dz-mól'oje.) [Gr. dermos, a ligament, 
and logos, treatise.] (Anat.) That branch of the science 
which treats of the ligaments and sinews. 

Des Moines, (de-moin',) in Jowa, a S. E. co., b. on Illi- 
rra iare eser ria C. Burli A fine and 
thriving town of the same State (formerly called Fort 
bes Moines), of which it is the C., at the confluence 
of the Racoon and Des Moines rivers, about 176 miles 
W. of Davenport. It is a place of considorable trade. 

A river of Imoa, rising in Minnesota, and, after a S E. 
course, falling into the Mississippi, about 4 miles 
below Keokuk. 

Desmoulins, CAMILLE, (dd-mor-ldhn’,) a French revo- 
lutionist, B. in Picardy, 1762, was the school-mate of 
Robespierre at the college Louis le Grand, and became 
an advocate in Paris. He embraced with enthusiasm | 
the principles of the revolution, took an active part in | 
the storming of the Bastille, July 14, 1789, was the | 
friend and follower of Danton, and as a member of the | 
convention voted for the death of Louis XVI. and the 
extirpation of the Girondists, When the guillotine was | 
erected in permanence, D. saw his error and folly, and, 
towards the end of 1793, founded the journal Le Vieux 
Cordelier, in which he violently attacked the members | 
of the Comité de Salut Public. He was arrested, con- | 
demned without a hearing by the Revolutionary tribu- | 
nal, and mounted the scaffold along with Danton, 
March 30, 1794. 

Desolation (Cape), (d?s-o-li'shün,) a promontory of 
Tierra-del-Fnego; Lat. 55° 45’ 8., Lon. 71° 37’ W. 

De Soto, INN anno, (da-sd/to,) a Spanish explorer, n, 
abt. 1500, followed the path of Cortez and Pizarro, under 
the latter of whom he served in Peru. De S, in 1539 
conducted an expedition from Florida, which resulted in 
the discovery of the Mississippi. D. in Louisiana, 1542. 

De Soto, in Louisiana, a N. W. par, on the Texan fron- 
tier; area, abt. 910 sq.m.; C. Mansfield. —In i 
a N.W. co., b. N. by Tennessee; area, abt. 960 sq. m.; C. 
Hernando. Ip. Spa, 

Despotism, (dèzpot-izm.) [From Gr. despots, a 
master.) (Pol) A form of government in which the 
monarch rules autocratically, or by sole, uncontrolled, 
and irresponsible authority: such a government is that | 
of Russia. 

Desquamation, (déz-kwah-má'shun.) [From L. des- 
quamo, I scale off.] (Med.) The separation of the cuti- 
cle in small scales, after the paroxysm of an eruptive 
disease, such as measles, small-pox, &c.—(Anat.) An 
exfoliation of bone. 

Dessalines, JEAN JACQUES, (da-sah-lain’,) emperor of 
Hayti, was an African negro, B. on the Guinca Coast, 
abt. 1760. In the Dominican insurrection which fol- 
lowed the French Revolution, D. became the right hand | 
of Toussaint l'Ouverture, and proved himself a monster 
of ferocity. After the fall of his leader, D. s.to the chief 
command of the negroes, ordered a general massacre | 
of all the whites in the island, and in 1804 proclaimed 
himself emperor. 
Petion, 1806, 

Dessau, (dč:'sow,) a city of N. Germany, C. of duchy of 
Anhalt-Dessau, on the Mulde, 69 m. S. W. of Berlin. 
Pop. 16,500. 

Dessiatine, (d2s-se-ah-tin’,) a Russian land-measure = 
2702 English acres, 

Desterro, or Nossa SENHORA DO DESTERRO, (ddz-t’r’ro,) 
a city of Brazil, C. of p. Santa Catherina, 460 m. S. W. of 
Rio de Janeiro. Pop. 8,000. 

Destructive Distillation, (-dis-(il-la'shun.) 
(Chem.) The resolution of a complex substance into 
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Assassinated by Christophe and 


Fig. 259. — DISTILLATION OP Woop. 


simpler forms under the influence of heat, out of con- 
tact with air. If a piece of wood be heated in an or- 
dizary fire, it is speedily consumed, with the exception 
of a gray ash consisting of the incombustible mineral 


DET 


heated in a glass tube, closed at one ond, it will be 
found impossible to reduce it, as before, to an ash, fora 
mass of charcoal will remain, having the same form as 
that of the piece of wood ; in this case, the oxygen of 
the air not having been allowed free access to the wood, 
no true combustion has taken place, but the wood has 
undergone D. D., that is, its clements have arranged 
themselves, under the influence of the high tempera- 
ture, into different forms of combination, for the most 
part simpler in their chemical composition than the 
wood itself, and capable, unlike the wood, ef enduring 
that temperature without decomposition; thus, it is 
merely an exchange of an unstable for a stable equi- 
librium of the particles of matter composing the wood. 
On asmall scale, the operation may be conducted in a 
glass retort, as shown in Fig. 259, where the water, tar, 
and naphtha are deposited in a globular receiver, and 
the inflammable gases are collected over water. 

Destructiveness, (-rüx'tiv-nés) [From L. destruc- 
tio.] (Phren.) That organ which is indicative of a 
propensity to destroy or murder. 

NBossdation, (d?z-u-dá'shun.) [From L. desudo, I 
sweat much.] (ed.) A profuse and inordinate sweat- 
ing, succeeded by an eruption of pustules called heat- 
pimples. 

Detached. (-(dcht.) [From Fr. détacher, to separate.) 
( Paint.) When figures stand out from the background 
and from each other in a natural manner, so as to show 
that there is a space and atmosphere between, they are 
said to appear detached. 

Detachment, (-tch'm?nt.) [Fr.] (Mil) A body of 
troops selected or drawn out from several regiments or 
com paníes, on some special service or expedition. Also 
a number of ships, taken from a fleet, and sent ona 
separate service. 

Detents, (de-téntz’.) [From L. detineo, I keep back.] 
Horol.) Those stops which, by being lifted up or let 
own, lock or unlock the works of a clock in striking. 

Detergents, or Detersives, (-tùrjèntz; du Ars.) 
room L. detergeo, I cleanse.| (Med.) Medicines which 

ave the power to remove viscid humors, or cleanse 
ulcerous sores. 

Determination, (-me-ná'shun.) (Same deriv.] ( Phys.) 
The tendency of a body in any particular direction. — 
(Med.) Copious flowing of the blood to the head, liver, 
or any other specific part. — ( Chem.) The finding of the 
proportional quanti*v of matter contained in another 
substance. — ( Log.) ‘Lhe act by which the definition of 
& notion is rendered by the giving it its essential con- 
stituents. —( Law.) A judicial decision; also, the ter- 
mination or limit of a right or authority; as, the de 
termination of a patent. 

Detinet, (dét‘e-nct.) [L., he detains.) (Law.) An ac- 
tion of debt is said to be in the detinet when it is alleged 
merely that the defendant withholds or unjustly de- 
tains from the plaintiff the thing or amount demanded. 

Detinue, (d'te-nü.) [Same 2 (Law.) A form of 
action which lies for the recovery, in specie, of personal 
chattels from one who acquired possession of them law- 
fully, but retains them without right, together with 
damages for the detention. 

Detmold, (dét'móld,) a town of Germany, C. of the 
principality of Lippe-Detmold, on the Werra. Near it 
was fought, 4. D. 9, the battle in which Arminius de- 
stroyed the army of Varus; and, 783, a battle between 
Charlemagne and the Saxons. 

Detonation, (dét-o-nd'shun.) [From L. detono, I thun- 
der.] (Chem.) An explosion or sudden report made 
by the percussion and inflammation of certain com- 
bustible substances. For instance, if a mixture of hy- 
drogen and oxygen be inflamed by the electric spark, 
or by a taper, it burns rapidly and with explosion, and 
is said to detonate. 

Detritus, (de-tri'tis.) [L., rubbed down.] (Geo!) The 
fragments removed by the natural agencies from thc 
surfaces of rocks, &c., and reduced to small particles. 
—( Wed.) The residuum which fills the space vacated 
by the disorganization of the organic structure of cer- 
tain parts. 

Detroit, (da-trwaw,) a fine and flourishing city of Mick- 
igan. the chief place in the State, C. of Wayne co, on 
the N.W. bank of the river of same name, which sepa- 
rates the State from Canada, and connects lakes Erie 
and St. Clair, abt. 7 m. from the latter, and 302 W. of 
Buffalo. D. has a river-front of some 4 m., and com- 
mands a large share of the lakes' traffic; possesses sev- 
eral noble public edifices, and is the terminus of 6 great 
lines of railroad, 20f which are Canadian. She has alse 
steam-communication with all the chief ports on the 
ge international lakes. D. was founded by the French 
n 1670. 


substance which it contained. But if the wood be Dettingen, (dé'tin-gén,) a vill. of Bavaria, in Lower 
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Franconia, on the Main, 12 miles from Aschaffenburg. 
Here, 1743, the French army under Marshal De No- 
silles, wus defeated by the English and Austrian allies 
commanded by George II. of England. 

Deucalion, (dü-ká'le-ón.) (Myth.) The son of Prome- 
theus, who, accerdir.g to the legend, was, with his wife 
Pyrrha, the sole survivor of the Thessalian delu To 
repeople the land, by command of the oracle, the two 
as they went from the temple threw behind them the 
stones which they picked up, and which were changed 
into men and women. 

Deuteronomy, (du-tür-ón'o-me.) [From Gr. deuteros, 
the second, and nomos, law.] (Script) One of the sa- 
cred books of the Old Testament, being the fifth book 
of the Pentateuch. It was so called by the Septuagint 
translators to the 5th book of the Pentateuch, because 
it contains a repetition of the entire Mosaic legislation, 
with the exception of what pertains to the priesthood. 
It is commonly presumed to have been written by Moses 
himself, with the exception of the last four chapters, 
which narrate the closing events in the life of the great 
lawgiver in a biographical and not in an antobiograph- 
ical spirit. Many critics, however, especially in Ger- 
many, affirm that the entire book itself in its present 
form is post-Mosaic. 

Deutoxide, (du-ók'sid. (Chem.) Same as BINOXIDE. 
Ree NOMENCLATURE. 

Deutz, (doitz.) a fortified town of N. Germany, in Rhen- 
ish Prussia, opposite Cologne, which city it connects 
with by a bridge of boats. Pop. 6,000. 

Deutzia, (düt'ze-ah.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. Phila- 
delphacex, consisting of shrubs whose leaves are rough 
with star-shaped hairs. 

Deux-Ponts, ( ng.) [Fr., Two Bridges.) A 
city of Bavaria, and former C. of a duchy of same name, 
on the Little Erbsch, 58 m. S.E. of Mentz. Under Napo- 
leon L, 1802-14, this city with its territory formed the 
French dep. of Mont- Tonnerre. Pop. 8,228. 

Development, (-vl'üp-m?nt.) (Fr. dé 
(Math.) That process by which a term or quantic is 
converted into another of a larger form, but of corre- 
sponding value or definition. —( Physiol.) In order to 
become thoroughly acquainted with the nature of an 
organism, it is necessary to study its life-history, and 
to trace its D. as it passes from the embryonic to the 
adult condition. Morphology, it has been said, teaches 
us what an animal is, physiology what it does, the study 
of D. what it was, and how from what it was it came to 
be what it is. This study is also necessary for the de- 
termination of its homologies (see HoMoLoGY), because 
it is not always safe to infer homology in organs from 

& correspondence in structure and position, An exam- 
ination of the organs in their simplest state, and in the 

stages they pass through, is required to determine the 

point with perfect certainty. A comparison of the 
forms of organized beings in past times with one 
another, and with those now existing, has led some nat- 
uralists to conceive that there has n a gradual pas- 
sage from one form to another, that is, from beings of 

a lower to those of a higher grade; in other words, that 

the influence of external circumstances scing through 

a long lapse of ages upon beings possessing indefinite 

variability, has changed the earlier less complex forms 

of life into forms of greater complexity. It isa fact 
that existing beings of the highest type now pass dur- 
ing their lives from a structure of the greatest simpli- 
city to one of the greatest complexity; and it has been 
thought that the study of fossil remains proves that the 
history of organic life, from its first appearance on the 
planet to E N day, eye pursued i m HM 

course. s is the theory of progressive t. 

Deventer, (da-vain'tir,) a city of Holland, province 
Overyssel, on the Yssel, 20 m. S.E. of Haarlem. Pop. 


1€ 900, 

De Ventre Inspiciendo, (-vén'tre-tn-spish-c-En'do.) 
[L., by inspection of the abdomen.] (Law.) A writ 
which is issued for the inspection of the body of a woman 
who is supposed to feign pregnancy, in order to palm 
off a spurious heir upon an estato. 

Dev’ereux. Seo Essex, (EARLS or.) 

Deviation, (de-ve-à'shun.) [Fr.] (Mar. Law.) The 
voluntary withdrawal of a ship from her usual and di- 
Tect course, in cases where such divergence is not ne- 
cessitated and imperative. D., under these circum- 
stances, is held to invalidate the insurances which may 
have been effected upon her. 

Device, (de-vice’.) (From Fr. deviser, to invent.] 
(Paint.) An emblem or representation of anything, 
with a motto subjoined, or otherwise introduced. — 
E A name common to all fi , ciphers, charac- 

rebuses, mottoes, &c., which by allusions to the 
names of persons denote their qualities, 
nobility, or the like. 
2L 
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Devil, (d%vl.) [Gr. d:abolos false accuser.) (Scripts 
See SATAN. 

C See Ranbx. 

Devise, ( . [From Fr. deriser, to will.] (Law.) 
The disposition of real estate by will; being distin- 
guished from a gift of personal estate, which is termed 
& bequest. The person in whose favor a D. is made is 
styled a devisee, and the person who makes it, the derisor. 

Devitrification, (-vit-re-fe-ki'shün.) (Chem.) Some 
varieties of glass, if heated nearly to their melting- 

int, and allowed to cool slowly, become converted 
nto an opaque, very hard mass, resembling porcelain, 
This change, which is known as D., is due to the crys- 
tallizatiou of the ailicates contained in the mass, and by 
again fusing it, the glass may be restored to its original 
transparent condition. 

Devon, or Devonshire, (dn, dév'n-shiir,) a 8. co. 
of England, b. N. and N.W. by the Bristol Channel, R. 
and N. E. by Dorset and Somerset, S. and S.E. by the 
British Channel, and W. by Cornwall. Area, 2,580 sq. 
m. The surface is hilly in some parts, particularly im 


the tracts of Dartmoor and Exmoor. 
highly fertile. 
land, and her breeds of red and short-horned cattle (Fig. 


Soil, generally 
D. is one of the great dairy cos. of Eng- 


260) are highly esteemed. C. Exeter. Pop. in 1871, 


,814. 

Dev'on, (North.) an Arctic territory in British N. 
America, separated on the 8. by Barrow's Strait from 
N. Somerset, and b. E. by Baffin's Bay; Lat. 75° N., Lon. 
bet. 80° and 929 W. 

Devonian Age, (de-ro'ne-dn.) (Geol.) A member of 
the Palwozoic series, so called from Devonshire, Eng- 
land, where it occurs and abounds in organic remains. 
The D. series is interspersed between the Silurian and 
Carboniferous systems. In America and other coun- 
tries, the beds pass into those of the Silurian by an easy 
transition. 

Devonport, (dév'n-pórt,) a strongly fortified seaport 
of England, co. Devon, at the mouth of the Tamar, abt. 
2 m. W. of Plymouth. There is here a large naval ar- 
senal, dry-docks, and shipbuilding yards. Pop. 50,440. 

Dew, (dad.) [A.S. deaw.] (Meteor.) The moisture which 
rises into the atmosphere during the day, and is after- 
wards deposited on the earth in gentle drops during the 
night. Theair, when heated during the day, is capable 
of holding a larger quantity of water in solution as 
vapor, than when cooled during the night, the low tem- 
po of which causes some of the water to separate. 

he separated particles, uniting, form drops of dew. 
When the night is cloudy, the surfaces on which the 
dew would be deposited are not sufficiently cooled dowm 
for the purpose, since the clouds give back some of the 
heat which passed off by radiation. 

Dew-berry, (du'bér-re.) (Bot) See RUBUS. 

De Witt. JonN, Grand reper d A of Holland, B. at 
Dort, 1625, became early distinguished by his republi- 
can principles and antagonism to the rule of the house 
of Orange. After unsuccessfully opposing the war with 
England, 1652, he became chief magistrate and presi- 
dent of the States-General. In 1654 he negotiated a 
secret treaty of peace with Cromwell, by the terms of 
which the Orange dynasty were to be excluded from 
the Stadtholdership. Failing in his endeavors to pre- 
vent a resumption of the war with England, 1664, De 
Witt took personal conduct of naval affairs, and dis- 

atched De Ruyter on his expedition into the Thames. 
n 1667, he succeeded in forming a coalition with Eng- 
land and Sweden nst Louis XIV., but the latter 
prevailed upon Charles II. to remain neutral, while he 
sent his armies to operate successfully in Holland. The 
onus ( f these disasters was laid upon De Wita and his 
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rival, William, Prince of Orange, declared commander- | Diagram, (di’a-grdm.) [Gr. diagramma ] (Matk.) A 


in-chief of the army, and stadtholder. Murdered, along 
with his brother Cornelius, by & mob, in 1672. 

De Witt, in Illinois, a central co.; area, 450 sq. m.: C. 
Clinton —Ip 7esas, a B. central c.; eres, 066 ag. m.; 
O. Mintua. 

Dexter, (dekstür.) [L., the right hand.] The right, or 
on the right hand or side; thus, in Heraldry, the dezter- 
point is the right-hand side of the escutcheon. 

Dextrin, (dékrtrin.) [L. dexter, the right hand.] A 

ummy substance, also called Brüish gum, and pro- 
duced by the action of heat, diastase, or acids upon 
starch. It owes iis name to its property of rotating the 
plane of polarization to the right. Its composition is 
the same as starch, CizIII0O io: it possesses a light-brown 
color, and a peculiar odor, resembling that of toasted 
bread ; it does not crystallize, and has the appearance 
of Gum Arabic; it dissolves in water, and is largely 
used in the arts and manufactures. Postage-stamps are 
rendered adhesive by means of dextrin. 

Dextrose, (d'k«tróz.) (Chen) See SUGAR. 

Dey. (dd.) (Turk. dai, a maternal uncle.) Formerly, 
the distinctive title given to the supreme Turkish gov- 
ernors of Algiers, Tunis. and Tripoli. 

Dharwar, (ddhrwahr,) u town of Hindostan, C. of a 
district of same name, in the pres. of Bombay, Lat. 15? 
28' N., Lon. 75° 4' E. Lop. unknown. 

Dhawalagiri, (d«h-wól-ah-jé're,) one of the highest 
summits of the Himalaya chain, Hindostan ; Lat. 29? N., 
Lon. 829 50 E. Height, 28.080 ft. 

Dhoolpore, (dool-poor',) a city of Hindostan, on the 
Chumbul, 35 m. from Agra, und C. of a dist. of same name. 

Diabase, (di'ah-bàz) (in.) A compact var. of horn- 
blende, fine-grained, and tough and heavy. 

Diabetes, (di-ah-be'tee:.) |Gr., from diabaino, I strido.] 
(Med.) A morbid discharge of urine which is of 2 kinds, 
vizs.: D. insipidus, characterized by inordinate flow of 
the liquid; and D. mellitus, in which the urine is found 
to contain large quantities of saccharine matter, and 
which, in a largo majority of cases, offers very little en- 
courageinent as regards the prospect of permanent 
recovery. 

Diaecaustic, (di-ah-kauz'tik.) [From Gr. diakato, I heat 
to excess.] (tn.) In the higher Geometry, a dtacane- 
tic curve is one which touches tho rays from a luminous 
point after they have been refracted by passing through 
& curved mediuin. 

Diachy lon, or DiacgTrLUX. (di-dk’otiin.) (Gr. diachyloa, 
very juicy.] (Med.) A plaster made by boiling hydrated 
oxide of load with olive-oil. 

Diacoustics, (di-di-kooz'tiks) Bee Acovstics, 

Diacrisis, (di-ah-Kri'sis) (Gr.,a deciding.) ( Med.) The 
act or art of distinguishing diseases from one another 
by their symptoms. 

Diadelphous, (Vf ds.) (Gr. dis, twice, and adelphos, 
a brother.] (Bot.) Consisting of two parcels or fraterni- 
ties of stamens. 

Diadem, (di'a-l?m.) [From Gr. diudeo, I bind round.) 
Anciently, a head-band or fillet worn by kings as a 
badge of regnlity. It was made of silk, thread, or wool, 
and was wound round the temples and forehead, the 
ends being tied behind, and let fall on the neck. In 
modern parlance, the crown or distinguishing emblem 
of royalty worn on the head. 

Diadexis, (di-ah-dek'sis.) (From Gr. diadezomat, to 
transfer.] (Med.) A transterence of a diaeuse into one of 
another kind, entirely different from the first both as 
regards diagnosis and location. 

Direresis, Dieresis, (di. ee.) [Gr. diatrests, a 
dividing.] (Surg.) An operation serving to divide and 
separate a part when its continuity is a hindrance to 
the cure. —(Gram.) The division of one syllable into 
two, which is usually denoted by two dota over a letter, 
as in aulai for aulæ. Such dots placed over contiguous 
vowels indicate that they are to bo severally pro- 
nounced, and not blended into a diphthong. 

Diagnosis, (di-dg-no'sis.) [Or., a discerning.) (ed.) 
The art or practice of determining the nature and char- 
acter of a disease from certain distinctive signs or symp- 
toms. Bee DIAGNOSTICS. 

Diagnostics, (-nòs'tiks.) [From Gr. diagnostikos, able 
to distinguish.) (Me.) A term applied to those signs 
which indicate the state of a disease, its nature and 


cause, and the symptoms by which it is known or dis- | à 
tinguishod from others. — Diagnostic RioNs, (Bot.) The | Dialecties, (-4ck'tiks.) (Gr. dialektikoa, skilled in n 


signs or characters by which one order is distinguished 

from another, one genus from others, &c. 
Diagonal, (di-4g'od1.) 
gonia, an angle.) (Geom.) A right line drawn across a 
quadrilateral figure from one angle to another; ít is by 
some called the diameter of the fixure. No triangle can 
a D.; but a quadrilateral figure has two; a pen- 

ion Ave ; a hexagon, nine; and 60 on. 


(From Gr. día, through, and | Diallage. (di'aLtz.) 


geoinetrical delineation, used for the purpose of deme u- 
struting the properties of any figure, as a square, tri- 
angle, &c.— (Mus) Among the ancients, the table of 
musical sounds. 

Diner eee: (-grdf'iks.) (Gr. dia, through, and 
grapho, I write.) (Fine Arts.) The art of designing, 
paintiug, or engraving. 

Dial, (di'di,) or SuN-Diar. [From L. dies, the day.] An 
instrument for ascertaining the hour of the day by 
means of the shadow of the sun. It consists of a plane 
surface, on which lines are drawn in such a manner 
that the shadow of a wire, or the upper edge of another 
plane, erected perpendicularly on the former, may 
show the true time of the day. The projecting body 
which casts the shadow is called the style, or gnomon. 
It must be parallel to the earth's axis, und its plane, 
when it is a plate of thin metal instead of a thin rod, 
must be perpendicular to the terrestrial equator. The 
style may be made to throw a ehadow on a horizontal 
or other plane; and the dial will be termed horizontal, 
vertical, or inclined, according to this circumstance. The 
problem of dialling or constructing a dial resolves itself 
into that of ascertaining when the hour-lines cut a 
given circle, with a view to the graduation of the dial- 
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alane. It may be popularly illustrated as follows: — 
Suppose Pep a hollow and transparent sphere, as of 
glass, to represent the earth; and suppose its SIME 
divided into 24 equal parts by the meridians a, b, v, d, 
éc., one of them passing through a given place, suy New 
York, at the point a. If the hour of 12 be marked at the 
equator, both on the latter meridian nnd that opposite 
ít, and all the rest of the hours in order on the other me- 
ridians, those meridians will be the hour-circler of New 
York,because, as the sun appears to move round the earth 
in 24 hours, he will pass from 1 meridian to another in 1 
hour. Then, if the sphero bas an opaque axis, as Pep, 
terminating in the poles P and p, the shadow of this 
axis would fall, in the course of the day, on every par- 
ticular meridian and hour, as the sun came to the plane 
of the opposite meridian, and would thus show the time 
at New York, and at all other places on the same meri- 
dian us New York. If the sphere were cut through tho 
middle by a plane ABCD, in the rational horizon of New 
York, and if straight lines were drawn from the centre, 
e, of the plane to the points where its circumference is 
cut by the hour-circles of the sphere, those lines would 
be the hour-lines of an horizontal dial for New York; 
for the shadow of the axis would fall upon each particu- 
lar hour-line of the dial, when it fell upon the like hour- 
circle of the sphere. 

Dialect, (di'a-LXt.) [From Gr. dialeqo, I use the lan- 
guage of a particular district.) (Philol) The form or 
idiom of a language peculiar to a prov. or any particu- 
lar part of a country. 


ment.] (Log. That brunch of logic which teaches the 
art of reasoning. 

os Gr. diallagé, an inter. 
change.] (Min.) The Schiller-spar, a mineral of variabie 
composition, consisting of silica, with lime, magnesia, 
and other bases. It is nsnally found of a lamellar or fi- 
liated structure. With felspar it forms diallage rock or 
gabbro.— ( Rhet.) A figure of speech whereby, after pre- 
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senting arguments in a variety of shapes, they become 
drawn into one common centre. 

Dialogue, (4i/a^-lóg.) [From Gr. dialegomai, I con- 
verse with.] A verbal or written discourse or conver- 
sation betweem two or more persons, 

Dialysis, (di-di’e-sis.) (From Gr. dia, through, and 
lyo, to loose.) (Chem.) During his experiments on the 
diffusion of liquids, Prof. Graham discovered that solu- 
tions of certain bodies pass through membranes with 
considerable facility, whilst others pass through very 
slowly. He soon found that the former class (crystal- 
loids) embraced bodies which were of a crystalline 
character, such as metallic salts, and organic bodies 
euch as sugar, morphia, and oxalic acid; whilst the 
latter class (colloids) consisted of bodies devoid of crys- 
talline power, such as gum, albumen, gelatine, &c. The 
most convenient dividing film or septum, as the dis- 
coverer named it, is made of parchment paper. A sheet 
of this substance is stretched over a gutta-percha hoop, 
and its edges are well drawn up and confined by an 
outer hoop; it is then allowed to float on a basiu of 
pure water, and in it is poured a mixture of colloid and 

talloid. Diffusion commences at once; the crystal- 
loid rapidly passes through aud dissolves in the pure 
water beneath, whilst the colloid for the most part re- 
mains behind. Prof. Graham gave this process of sepa- 
ration the name of dialysis, and it is now in constant 
use in chemical laboratories for effecting separations 
which would be extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
by other processes, Thus, gruel or broth, containing a 
very little arsenic (arsenious acid), dissolved in it and 
submitted to dialysis, gives up the whole of the arsenic 
to the pure water, whilst scarcely a trace of its organic 
substances pass through. In cases of suspected poison- 
ing the course now generally pursued is to pour the 
whole contents of the stomach, or other liquid which the 
analyst has to examine, upon adialyzer, and after allow- 
ing it to stay there for 24 hours to examine the aqueous 
solution. Almost all the poisons in common use, such 
as arsenic, strychnine, corrosive sublimate, ozalíc acid, 
acetate of lead, morphia (the active agent in laudanum 
and opium), being eryst:/loids, easily pass through, and 
the work of the toxicologist is very much simplified, as 
he has only an aqueous solution of a comparatively 
pure substance to deal with, instead of a highly com- 

lex mixture of organic substances, 

Oiamagnetism, (-mdg'nel-ism.) [Gr. día, through, 
and Eng. magnet.) (I.) Coulomb observed, in 1802, 
that magnets act upon all bodies in a more or less de- 
gree; this action was at first attributed to the presence 
of ferruginous particles. Brugmann also found that cer- 
tain bodies, for instance, bars of bismuth, when sus- 
pended between the poles of a powerful magnet, do not 
set azially between the poles, that is, in the line joining 
the poles, but equatorially, or at right angles to that 
line. This phenomenon was explained by the assump- 
tion that the bodies were transversely magnetic. Fara- 
day made the important discovery in 1845 that all solids 
and liquids are either attracted or repelled by a power- 
ful electromagnet; and this double action was after- 
wards observed on gases by Bancalari. The bodies 
whích are attracted are called magnetic or paramagnetic 
substances, and those which are repelled are diamagnetic 
bodies, and the phenomenon itself is called diamaguetism. 

Diamantina, (-min-dcenzh,) a town of Brazil, p. 
Matto-Grosso, abt. 70 m. N.N.W. of Cuyaba, at the con- 
fluence of the Diamantino and Ouro rivers, Pop. 6,000. 
—Another city of same name, is C. of the Diamond 
. abt. 220 m. N. N. E. of Ouro-Preto. 


e de . 

Diameter, (di-àm'e-tür.) [From Gr. diametreo, I meas- 
ure throngh.] (Geom.) A right line passing through 
the centre of a circle or other curvilinear figure, and 
terminated at each extremity by the circumference. It 
thus divides the circle into 2 equal parts, and is the 
greatest chord; hence we have a method of describing 
a semicircle upon any line ps assuming its middle 
point for the centre. The D. of a circle is to the cir- 
cumference as 1 to 3:1416, or as 7 to 22 nearly. The 
square of the D. multiplied by ‘7854 is the area. The 
cube of the D. of a sphere multiplied by ‘5236 gives the 
solid contents. 

Diamond, (di'miünd.) [A corruption of adamant, from 
adamas — a, not, and damm, I subdue — on account of 
its d (Min.) Pure carbon in & transparent 
crystalline form, and the hardest substance known. 
Sp. gr. 35 to 3-6. It is generally colorless, but some- 
times tinged red, orange, yellow, green, or blue. The 
index of refraction is 2439, being exceeded only by 
chromate of lead and orpiment. It is unaffected by 
any liquid, and infusible at the highest attainable tem- 
perature. Before the oxy-hydrogen blowpipe it grad- 
ually burns away, and the same takes place when it is 
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heated white-hot and plunged into an atmoephere of 
oxygen, carbonic acid being produced. Exposed to the 
intense heat of the voltaic urc, the D, becomes con- 
verted into graphite. Besides its value as a gem, it is 
of great use in the arts and manufactures. . dust is 
used for cutting and polishing other gems; the edge of 
a native crystal is used by glaziers for cutting glass; a 
sharp point is used for scratching and engraving on 


Fig. 262. — DIAMONDS. 
1, 2, Brilliants when cut (vertical and lateral appearance); 3, 
Brilliant before being cut; 4, 5, Rose-cut diamonds; 6, Table 
cut diamond, 


lass; a splinter is also used as a tool for turning glass 
enses in a lathe; and rough D., too imperfect to be 
used as gems, are mounted as boring-tools for perfo- 
rating rocks. — Rose D., one which is quite flat under- 
neath, with its upper part cut in numerous little faces, 
usually triangles, the uppermost of which terminate in 
a point. — Table D., one which has a large square face 
at top, encompassed with four smaller. — Brilliant D., 
one which is cut in faces both at top and bottom, and 
whose table or principal face is flat. In cutting dia- 
monds the first step is to cement them at the ends of 
two pieces of wood, which are held in the hands and 
rubbed together (Fig. 262). Dinmonds are found in 
Borneo, Golconda, Bengal, Brazil, and Africa, where 
they were discovered in 1869. The mines are situated 
in Griqua land West and the Orange River Free State, 
and have yielded vast numbers of stones, some of them 
of remarkable size. ( Geom.) The Lozenge q. v. (Print.) 


see TYPE. 
Diamond District, The.) a region of the p. Minas- 


Gernes, Brazil, near Villa do Principe, taking its name 
from the wonderful dianiond-mines worked here since 
1730, and a govt. monopoly. The dist. has a length of 
about 25 miles N. to S., and a width of 15 from E. to W. 
Pop. 17,000. 


Diana, (di-dn'ah.) (Myt.) The goddess of the Chase, 


called by the Greeks Artemis and Cynthia. B. in the 
island of Delos, and the - 
, Praten daughter of 
upiter and Latona, she 
is represented as a hun- 
tress, armed with a bow 
and quiver of arrows. 
She was also esteemed 
the goddess of chastity, 
and had erected in her 
honor at Ephesus a tem- 
ple which was held to be 
one of the wonders of 
the ancient world. The 
Ephesian D., however, 
differed much in the at- 
tributes ascribed to lier, 
and the character of the 
worship paid her, from 
the Grecian goddess. 
She resembled more the 
Syrian Astarte; and, be- 
ing represeuted with 
numerous breasts, she 
must be considered as 
abont ag the gen- 
erative and sustaining 
powers of nature. 


Fig. 263. 
THE EPHESIAN DIANA. 


Diane de Poitiers, (From a medal of Ephesus. Mont- 


(-pwah-ta,) a French ao 


lady, remarkable for her personal attraction, and who 
while a widow, became the favorite mistress of Henr 
II. of France. by whom she was created Duchess of 
Valentinois. She retained undivided sway over her 
royal lover till his death in 1559. D. 1566. 


Dianzea, (di-In-ah.) [From Gr. dianoia, a thought ] 


( Rhet.) A figure of speech, importing a serious con- 
sideration of the matter in hand, 


Dianthus, (de-in'thüs.) (Bot. An extensive genus 


of the O. Caryophyllacex, including the various species 
of Pink and Ganistion, and distinguished by having 
two styles, and a cylindrical calyx tube bracteated at 
the base. The best known species are: D. barbatus, the 
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Bweet-william, which has fasciculute corymbose flow- 
ers aud broad leaves; D. piuinirius the Pheasant's Eye; 
and D. caryophullas, the Clove Pink, which is the orig- 
inal of the garden Carnations, also commonly Known 
as the Buzirres, IL. es. Fiukea, Xe. The Clove Gilli- 
flower is un aromatic-scented. double-flowered variety 
of D. caryophyllus. 

Diapason, Di'apase, (J- a- dn.) [From Gr. dia, 
through, and prsnu, all — that is, through all the notes 
of the octave] (Muss) An interval which most authors 
who have written upon the theory of music use to ex- 
press the octave of the Greeks, The D. is the first and 
most perfect of the concurd<: if considered simply, it 
is but one harmenical interval; though, if cousidered 
diatonically, by toned amd 4emitones, it contains T de- 
gree3. — Also, the fundamental or. standard scale by 
which musical instram-uts are maile. 

Diapensiacete, (--- i sevo) (B.) A small 
and unimportant O of plants, all. Ge itiunucesm. 

Diaper, u-.) Fr. h .; (MA,, A kind of 
figured linen cloth. much used for towels, napkins, and 
table-linen.—DIvPER-WeRK, (Fine Arts.) The repetition 
of foliated or geometrical foris of uriatuentation, ex- 
tended over a considerable surface. 

Diaphanoscope, (-/:in'o.-hop.) (Gr. diaphanes, and 
skopein, to view.] (Opt) A box, constructed with @ 
lens or without, serving for the exhibition of transpar- 
ent photographic views, &c. 

Dinphanous, , From Gr. diaphaino, I 
let a thing be seen through. (2%ya An appellation 
given to all transparent bodies, or euch as transmit the 
rays of light. It is synonymous with (ranalucent, but 
ditler3 from tranaparent, inasmuch us it does not allow 
the forms of obje ts to be seen. 

Diaphonies, (-f /K.) (From Gr. diaphonž, a tone.) 
(Acouxtica.) The doctrine of refracted sounds. 

Diaphoretics, (di-wjorike) From Gr. dio 
rens, a carrying off.] (Med) Such medicines as have 
power to promote perspiration in the skin. Of these 
the principal are ammonia, antimony, camphor, con- 
trayerva, sqiulls, jpecacuanha, vinegar, &c. 

Diaphragm, (fi'a-frim.) (Gr. duphragma, literally 
a partition- wall.] (Ane) A large muscular mem- 
brane stretched trunsversely between the thoracic and 
abdominal cavities, which it separates from each other. 
When it contracta, its fibres become straight, the chest 
is enlarged, and the abdoinen diminished. It is then an 
tuspirutery musclo. It may also diminish the capa- 
city of the chest, and be an erzpirutory muscle, The 
muscle plays an important part in sighing, yawning, 
coughing, sheezing, laughing, subbing, crying, hic- 
coughing, singing, Vomiting, and in the excretion of 
feces and urine, &.—(Opt.) A circular ring, or an- 
nulet, used in some kinds of optical instruments. 

Diaporesis, | -u Vir Cas.) [Gr., perplexity.] (Rhet.) 
A figure expressive of the speaker's doubt or hesitation 
as to tlie manner in which he should proceed in his dis- 
course, the subjects of which he has to treat being all of 
equal significance or importance. 

Diarbekr. er-, Kerr ,n walled city of Turkey in 

Asia, on the Tigris. 200 m. N E. of Aleppo; Lat. 37" 66’ 
30" N.. Lon. 390 5½ E. Pop. 40,000, 

Diarrhoea, (di-dr-réah.) (From Gr. diarrheo, I flow 
through.! (.) A disease characterized by frequent 
liquid alvine evacuations, and. generally owing to in- 
flammation or irritation of the mucous membrane of 
the intestines. It ig commonly caused by errors in 
regimen, the use of food noxious by its quality or quan- 
tity, 4e. D. requires different treatment, according to 
its nature. If only dne to arrested or defective intes- 
tinal digestion, as is often the case, it calls for little or 
no treatment. If the contents of the large intestine 
be not spontaneously expelled, an evacuant remedy 
must be given, und a saline purgative is best adapted to 
this end. 

Diarthrosis, (-thro'sis.) [Gr.a separation.] (Anat) 
A kind of junction in the boues, in which there is a 
perceptible motion. 

Diaspore, (déis-por.) [From Gr. diaspora, a scatter- 
lug.] (Min.) A keninated mineral, consisting of alu- 
mina, water, and ferruzinous oxide. A small fragment 
decrepitates when heated, aud is dispersed in numerous 
particles: — whenco tha name, Sp. gr. 33 to 3˙5. 

Diastase, (di'dse-tà».) [Gr. dicstisis, a separation.] 
(Chem.) A white amorphous substance soluble in water. 
It is extracted from malt, and is the substauce to which 
that body owes its property of converting starch intu 
dextrin. 

Diastema, (di-ds-témah.) [Gr.] (Rhet) A modula- 
tion of the tones of the voice, by marking with preci- 
sion the intervals between its elevation and depression. 

Diastole, (didsto-^) (Gr, a setting through. J 
(@ram.) A figure of prosody by which a syllable uat- 
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urally short is converted into a long one. — (Med.) A 

dilatation of the heart, auricles, and arteries, 

the process of circulation: — opposed to systole, or 

contraction of the sume parts. 

Diasyrmus, (di-a-stir’mis.) (Gr. dtasyrmos, a mock- 
ing. (Rhet) A kind of hyperbole, being an exaggere 
ation of something low and ridiculous; in other worda, 
ironicul praise. 

Diatessaron, (en- run.) [From Gr. dia, through, 
and teseuron, four.) (Aus.) A concord or harmonic in- 
terval, composed of a major tone, a minor tone, and one 
major sennutone.— (Theol) The Four Gospels. 

Diathermancy, (di- u- ir man-.) [Gr. día, 
through, and Germoa, hot.) (Z'hy.) A term introduced 
by Melloui to express the power which bodies have of 
transmitting beat. D. bears the same relation to rudi- 
ant heat that transparency does to light; and in like 
manner the power of stopping radiant heat is called 
athermancy, Which thus corresponds to opacity to light. 

Diathesis, (-cth’c-sis.) [Gr.) (Med) A constitutional 
tendency or predisposition of the body to certain dis- 
vases; as in uric D., in which the kidneys exude au ab- 
normal quantity of uric acid. 

Diatomacee. (di--to-má'see) (Bot) The Brittle 
worts, an O. of green-spored Alga, found in all parts of 
the world, and remarkable for the enormous quantity 
of silex contained in their frond, and for their yellows 
brown color. In consequence of the large proportion 
of silex which they contain, the frustules are capable 
of retaining their form atter all vegetable constituents 
have fled, and thus they are admirably adapted for 
preservation in a fossil state. Vast beds accordingly 
occur, many feet in thickness, consisting entirely of 
etete frustules, known under the name of Tripel. and 
affording an admirable material tor polishing, tur which 
they ure used extensively. 

Diatonic, (di-atawik.) [Gr. dia, through. and temas, 
tone.) (us.) Whatever proceeds by tones and remi- 
tones, both ascending and descending. Thus we eay, a 
D. series, a D. interval, D. melody or harmony. 

Diatribe, (di'«-trib.) [From Gr. dia, and tate, to 
pull to piec es.] (het) sustained delivery of pcinted 
invective. 

Diaz, Bartno.omew, (dé'ahth,) a Portuguese discoverer, 
on his return from a voyuge of exploration to the W. 
coast of Africa, was the first who don led the Cape of 
Storms, ince known as the Cape of Good Hope. Lost, 
along with the ship he commanded, while on an expe 
dition under Cabral to India, 100. 

Diaz, Ponrito, President of Mexico, was born at 
Oaxara, Sept. 15, 1839. He studied law, took part in 
the American war of 1847, and was a commander in 
the war with the French in 1562-07. He was taken 
prisoner in 1865 and sent to France, but escaped, aud 
ended the war in 1*67 by the capture of the City of 
Mexico. He headed a rebellion in 1971-72, overtl;rew 
the government in 1876, and was made President, 
which position he has held since by successive re- 
election. lle has given peace to Mexico and inaugu- 
rated preat public works, and is locked upon as Mexi- 
co's ablest President. 

Dichotomous, (-de-kct’o-miis.) (Gr. dichotemos, di- 
vided equally into id (Eet) Indicating a stem 
or branch that divides and redivides into two through- 
out. 

Dichroism. (dé’kro-tzm.) [Gr. dis, two, and chroma, 
color.] (Crystal) A property which some crystals pose 
sess Of appearing of two different colors where light 
passes through them in diferent directions. If three 
colors are produced, it is called Quhrewm; and if 
more, polychroum, The general property is termed 
pleochroian, The crystals of the double chloride of 
palladium und potassium appear of a deep-red celor 
along the axis, and of a vivid green in a transverse di- 
rection, The phenomenon of D. depends upon the tact 
that the absorption of light is regulated by the inclina- 
tion of the incident ray to the axis of double refraction, 

and on a difference of color in the two pencils formed 
by double retraction. Examined in the dtchrosceg»e (un 
instrument devised by Huidenger?), many natural and 
artificial crystals are seen to possess the property of D. 

Dickens, Cuskies, (IX Anf.) an English novelist. B. 
1812. Early iu life, he abandoned the study of the law 
for the profession of parliamentary reporting for the 
London daily newspaper press. His literary career 
commenced with the publication of Sketches by Bor, 
1836. In 1837 he founded his reputation by the Ne- 
wick Iupere, a work which, for insight into character 
and breadth of original humor, 15 not surpassed by any- 
thing in the language. Next followed a series of works 
which placed him at the head of a new school of novel- 
ists: Oliver Twist (1535) ; Nicholas Nickleby (1539) ; Mar- 
ter Humphrey's Clock (1840-41); Burnaby Rudge (1842)5 
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Martin Chuzzlewit (1843-4); Dombey and Son (1847-8); 
David ag E (1847-8), 4c. &c. His last and unfin- 
ished work is the Mystery of Edwin Drood (1870). In 
1845, D. became for a time editor of the London“ Daily 
News, — a pág col he himself hud founded, In 1850, 
he brought out Household Words, since merged into All 
the Year Round, à odical which has retained a front 
among English magazines. D. 1870. 

Dickinson, Joan, (dik n-sŭn,) an American statesman, 
B. in Maryland, 1732. In 1765, be was deputed from 
Pennsylvania to the first Colonial Congress, the resolu- 
tions passed by which were the production of his pen. 
He was chosen a member of the first Continental Con- 
gress in 1774, and drew up some of the more important 
state papers of that body, but refused to sign the 
Declaration of Independence, believiug that the move- 
ment was premature. In 1788 were published his 
Fabius Letters, recommending the adoption of the new 
constitution. D. 1808. 

Dickinson, in Jowa, a N. W. co., b. on Minnesota; area, 
430 sq. m. ; C. Spirit Lake.— In Kansus, an E. Central 

co.; area, oe m.; C. Abilene. 

Dickson, 8 an,) in Ténnessee, a N. N. W. co.; area, 
650 sq. m.; C. Charlotte. 

Dielin ie. (di-clin'ic.) See CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. 

Dielinous, (dik’le-niis.) (Bot.) Having the stamens in 
one flower and the pistil in another. 

Dicoccous, (de-kók ks.) ( Bot.) Splitting into two cocci. 

Dicoty ledonous, (di-kót-e-Ld'o-uüs.) (Bot.) A term 
applied to plants which have an embryo or germ with 
two seed-lobes or cotyledons. Almost all exogenous 

lants are D., while indogenous plants are monocoty- 
nous, that is, with only a single seed-lobe attached 
to the embryo. 

Dictator, (dik-tà'tür.) [L., one who orders.] (Rom. 
His.) A magistrate appointed in times of exigency and 
peril, and invested with extraordinary powers. They 
acted as generals-in-chief of the army, and could declare 
war or make e at their pleasure. They were orig- 
inally selected from the patrician order, the first having 
been Titus Laertius, B. c. 501. In B.C. 356, however, the 
office of D. was thrown open to the plebeians, and 
Marcius Rutilus, one of that class, received the appoint- 
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and more or less prehensile. The common m of 
the U. States, D. Virginiana (Fig. 264), found in thick 
woods where it dwells in the hollows of decayed trees, is 
about the size of a cat. The whole hair is of a wool-like 
softness, and the general color is light-gray. 
Diderot, Denis, (déd-ro’,) a French philosopher, B. at 
Langres, 1712. In 1746, he published Pensées 
phiques, a work condemned by the public censor, and, in 
1851, produced, in association with D'Alembert, the great 
Encyclopédie, ou Dictionnaire Raisonné des Sciences, des 
Arts, et Méliers,a work which received its completion 
abt. 1765, and in which D. wrote the articles on ancient 
hilosophy and on the arts and trades. In 1773 he vis- 
ited Russia in compliance with the wish of the Empress 
Catharine II. Besides the above-named, D. produced 
many other works, among which are the two powerful 
tales entitled Jacques le Fataliste, and Le Neveu de Ra- 
mean, D., who is looked upon as the chief of the school 
of sceptics known as the Encyclopedists, D. in 1784. 
Dido, (di'do. The legendary foundress of Carthage. 
She was daughter of Belus, and sister of Pygmalion of 
Tyre, who murdered her husband, upon which she fled 
and purchased as the site of a new Tyre as much land 
as she could surround by a bull's hide. Virgil repre- 
sents her as dying by her own hand out of love for 
Æneas, who visited her rising Y in his wanderings. 
Didymium, (de-dim’e-tim.) (Gr. didymos, a twin.] 
(Chem.) A rare and unimportant metal, occurring with 
cerium and lanthanum, and discovered by Mosander in 
1841. At. weight, 48; symbol, Di. 
Didy mous, (did'e-müs.) [Same deriv.] Ge Dou. 
ble; growing in pairs, as the fruit of umbellifers. 
Didynam ous, (did-e-nà'müs.) (Gr. di, for dis, dou- 
ble, and dynamos, power.] (Bot) Having two sta- 
mens larger than the two others. 
Die, (di,) pl. Dice. Fr. dé.) (Games.) Dice are cubical 
pieces of bone or ivory with dots on their faces ranging 
from one to six. They are employed in various games, 
and are of great antiquity. One tradition says that 
they were invented by Palamedes, at the siege of Troy, 
for the amusement of the officers and soldiers.— 
(Numis.) The stamp with which a piece of prepared 
metal is impressed in coining, &c. 


ment. For the space of 400 years this office was re- Die, (St.,) (deu, a manf. town of France, dep. Vosges, 


garded with veneration, till Sylla and Cesar, by be- 
coming perpetual D., converted it into an engine of 
tyranny, and rendered the very name odious. Hence, it 
became extinguished by decree of Mark Antony, B. c. 44. 

Dictionary, (dik’shun-a-re.) Fr. dictionnaire, from L. 
dictio, a word or expression.] (Lit.) In the first and ob- 
vious sense, a vocabulary, or alphabetical arrangement 
of the words in a language, with their definitions. But, 
now that the various branches of science have become 
80 much extended, the term is also applied to an alpha- 
betical collection of the terms of any art or science, 
with such explanations or remarks as the writer may 
deem necessary for their elucidation. 

Dictyogens, (dik-ti/o-j?nz.) (Bot.) The 5th class of 
plants, resembling endogens, except that the leaves are 
net-veined, deciduous. The wood of the stem, when 

rennial, is arranged in a circle with a central pith. 

Didactic Poetry, (di dat.) (Gr. didaktikos, in- 

structive.] ( Zit.) That species of metrical composition 

which has, or seems to have, instruction as its primary 
object. But though its ostensible aim is to impart in- 


struction in verse, it may and often does attain an ani- 


mated and elevated character. 
The Georgics of Virgil have 
been the model according to 
which D. poems have very 

erally been com ; 
Didecahedral, (di-dčk-a- 
a base. 


3 the form 
of a decahedral (ten-sided ) 
prism, with pentahedral (five- 


sided) summits. — DrpopEca- 
HEDRAL. [Gr. dis, twice, do- 
tka, twelve, and Aedra.) Pre- 
senting the form of a dodeca- 
hedral (twelve-sided) prism, 
with hexahedral (six-sided) 


Zoól.) A fam. of quadrupeds 
0. m consisting of 
the gen. Didelphis or Opos- 
sum. They are restricted 
to America. They are char- 
acterized by having 10 inci- 


Fig. 264. 
VIRGINIAN OPOSSUM. 


26 m. from Epinal. Pop. 9,640. 

Die bitsch, Hans KARL FRIEDRICH ANTON, Count, a 
Russian field-marshal, B. in Silesia, 1785, served with 
distinction in the wars against Napoleon I., and, in 
1829, as commander-in-chief of the Russian armies, 
made that famous crossing of the Balkan into Turkey 
which procured him the title of Count Sabalkäünski 
(Passer of the Balkan"). He afterward held the 
chief command in Poland, and p. of cholera, 1831. 

Dieffenbachia, (decf-f/én-bà'ke-ah.) (Bot.) A gen. 
of plants, O. Aracex, consisting of S. American herbs 
having fleshy stems, leaves with fleshy foot-stalks, and 
spadix or flower-spike inclosed in a green or yellowish 
spathe, which remains fresh until the fruit is ripe. The 
Dumb Cane, C. ina, of the W. Indies, is so called in 
consequence of its fleshy cane-like stems rendering 
speechless any person who may happen to bite them, 
the juice of the plant being so excessively acrid as to 
cause the mouth to swell, and thus to prevent articula- 
tion for several days. 

Dielectric, (di-e-lék’trik.) Gr. dia, through.] (Elect.) 
The name given by Faraday to any medium through 
or across which static induction takes place. 

pour gg: (di-e-lit'rah.) (Bot.) A very handsome gen. 
of the O. Fumariacex, made familiar in gardens by the 
beautiful Chinese perennial called D. spectabilis. 

Diemen, ANTHONY VAN, (vdn-de’mén,) a Dutch naviga- 
tor, B. 1593, was, in 1636, made viceroy of the Dutch 
East Indies, and, in 1642, sailed on an exploring expe- 
dition with Tasman, in which they discovered the island 
called Van Diemen's Land, siuce changed to Tasmania, 
D. 1645. 


Dieppe, ed ,) a Seaport of France, dep. Seine-Inféri- 


Diesis, (di-é’sis.) [Gr.] Seay 
n 


eure, on the English Channel, 31 m. N. of Rouen. D. 
has an extensive commerce, is a favorite sea-bathing 
place, and one of the principal stations of the packet- 
service between France and England. Pop. 21,790. 


Dies Ire, (di'z i're.) [L., day of wrath., (Mus.) The 


name generally given (from the opening words) to the 
famous mediwval hymn on the Last Judgment, said to 
have been the composition of one Thomas of Celano, a 
Franciscan monk, and introduced into the Requiem of 
the Church during the 14th cent. 

That division of a tone 
less than a semitone, or an interval consisting of a 
less or imperfect semitone. —( Print.) The doub ger, 
a sign of reference inarked thus, 1. 


sors above and 8 below, the limbs short, the feet planti- | Diest, ((é’/st,) a manuf. town of Belgium, p. S. Brabant, 


grade, and the tail scaly and naked except at the base, 


ay 


on the Demer, 32 m. E.N.E. of Brussels. Pop. 9,573, 
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Wet, (di'ét.) (Gr. diaita, maintenance. | ( Hygiene.) Food 
regulated by the rules of medicine. The best way to 
preserve health is to live upon plain simple food lightly 


seasoned, and in a quantity agreeable to the age, | 


strength of the stomach, sex, and constitution, Gener- 
aliy, indeed, hunger shows the best time for eating, as 
thirstdoes for drinking; but if either be indulged in to 
excess, our health and spirits will both suffer. In sum- 


mer, when the fluid parts quickly evaporate, tlie diet | 


should be moist, cooling, and easy of digestion, to repair 


DIG 


of the spectrum; the centre, where the black shadew 
should be, being a luminous line as if the pin were 
transparent. The explanation of this ís simple: the 
rays of light inflected in passing along one edge of the 
pin meet the rays inflected by the other edge, and inter- 
fere, producing alternate increase and diminution of 
wave length, and giving rise to colored fringes if ordi 
nary light is used, or alternate bands of light and dark 
if homogeneous light is employed, the centre always 
being luminous. 


the loss with the greater speed: but in winter, the | Diffusion, (dif-fü'zhün.) [L. difusio.) (Chem.) The 


stomach will admit of more solid and heating aliments, 
The golden rule, however, seems to be, to use modera- 
tion both in eating and drinking; and it is indisputable 
that early habits of self-command, in the regulation of 
the appetite, are of paramount importance to all who 
would enjoy good health, and attain a vigorous oid age. 


— ( Hist.) Ger. diät, from L. dies, a day.] The name given | 


under the oldGerman empire to the convention or assem- 
bly of the legislative bodies of the realm. It consisted of 
3 chambers : — that of the electors ; that of the sovercign 
princes, both temporal and spiritual; and that of the rep- 
resentatives of the imperial free cities. A decree of the D. 
was termed a recess of the empire. Under the Austrian 
monarchy, the Hungarian D. consists of the sovereign, 
and the body of estates ; the latter consisting of the hie- 
rarchy, the magnates, the two appellant courts, and the 
representatives of the municipalities; divided into 
2 chambers, styled tabul#.— In Switzerland, the P. is 
the federal congress or parliament, and is independent 
of cantonal jurisdiction. It consists of the delegates 
from the cantons, and is held bi-annually at Zurich, 
Berne, and Lucerne alternately, which cantons are 
termed the Vorort, or presidiary cantons; the governor 
of the canton in which the D. meeta is, er-officto, the 
landumimainn, or chief magistrate of the republic. Each 
canton sends one representative to the D. Similar 
legislative ussemblies were formerly held in Poland 
under the legitimate monarchy, and elected by special 
conventions of the Polish nobility called dietines. 
Dietetics, (di---t/tiks.) From Gr. diaitétikos, pertain- 
ing to diet.] The hygienic doctrine of food, or the 
rules which regulate diet as prescribed to healthy per- 
sons and to invalids, 

Dieu et mon Droit, (de-00~-ming-drwidw.) [ Fr., God 
and my Right.] (Hist.) The heraldic motto of the royal 
arms of England, first assumed by Richard I. (Coeur de 
Lion), to intimate that he did not hold his sovereignty 
in vassalage to any mortal. 

Diez, FRIEDRICH CHRISTIAN, (deets,) a German philolo- 
gist, n. 1791, appointed professor of modern literature 
at Bonn, 1830, celebrated for his learned researches into 
the language and literature of the Troubadours. His 
pp. work is the Etymological Dictionary of the Romance 
Languages, Bonn, 1853. 

Difference, (d ue.) L. diſfrentia.] (Log.) An 
essential attribute belonging to any species that is not 
found in the genus; being the formal or distinguishing 
part of the essence of a species. —(Arith.) The re- 
mainder, when one number has been subtracted from 
another. — ( Her.) D. are certain additions to a coat of 
arms, serving to distinguish one family from another, 
or a younger branch from the elder or principal branch. 
Diferential Calculus, (-¢n'shdl kdl 'kwlis.) ( Math.) 
A branch of the higher mathematics, invented by Leib- 
nitz, and brought to perfection by James and John 
Bernouilli. The method of fluxions, which is the same 
as the calculus, except as to notation and the mode of 
explaining the principles. was discovered some years 
before by Newton. The object of the calculus is to find 
the ratios of the differences of variable magnitudes, on 
the supposition that these differences become infinitely 
small. Every magnitude which forins the subject of 
mathematical reasoning may be increased or dimin- 
ished without limit. We may therefore always con- 
ceive a quantity to become so great as to exceed, or 80 
small as to be less than, any assignable finite quantity 
of the same nature as itself. It is not necessary to at- 
tribute a physical existence to either of them. The in- 
finitely small quantities, which are considered in the 
e calculus, are called differentials, The dif- 
erential of a variable quantity is“ the infinitely small 
difference between two successive states of the same va- 
riahle; “ and the object of the calculus is to find this for 
all possible cases. 

Diffraction, (di/-frilsün) L. dis, apart, and 
frango, to break.) ( Phy.) A disturbance of the straight 
pat, of a ray of light occasioned by its passage close to | 
the edge of an opaque body. The phenomenon is best 
observed by holding a pin in a beam of divergent light, 
and allowing its shadow to fall on a sheet of white paper. 
The shadow will not be sharp and black, but will be 
&eurronnded by luminous fringes tinted with the colors 


Digest, (de-j/«’.) 


Pie es 


gradual dispersion of particles of one liquid or gas 
among those of another, or of the particles of a solid in 
a liquid holding it in solution. e p . experiments 
on this subject are those of Graham an 8 D. 
of gases. Two gases, not acting chemically on each 
other, will Intermix, if allowed to do so, even against 
the action of gravity. Thus if a vessel be separated into 
two divisions by a partition of dry plaster of Paris, and 
one division filled with oxygen, the other with hydro- 
gen, the heavier oxygen will penetrate upwards, and 
the lighter hydrogen downwards, through the porous 
partition, antil the two are uniformly mixed. ence 
we see how, in the economy of nature, the atmosphere 
is preserved in a uniform state, as regards the propor- 
tions of its constituent gases, and the accumulation of 
deleterious vapors in towns is prevented. — D. of liquids, 
When a glass phial, containing a saline solution, is 
gently introduced intoa larger vessel containing water, 
or a solution of different density from the first, in such 
a manner that they do not immediately mix, diffusion 
gradually takes plaice, and, after a certain time, depend- 
ing on the nature of the liquids, the temperature, and 
the degree of concentration, the liquid inside and out- 
side the glass phial will be identical in composition. D. 
takes place with great regularity eai i parchment- 
paper ; and this principle has been applied by Professor 
Graham as the foundation of a most important branch 
of analysis for the separation of different substances, to 
which he has given the name of Dialysis, q. v. 

[From L. digestus, a distribatin 5 
(Law.) In legal literature, a collection of judicial de- 
cisions arranged under distinct heads. See Civil Law. 


Digester, (H. Fr. tis apes A strong metal- 


lic vessel, with a tight lid and a safety-valve, for sub- 
jecting bodies to the action of high-pressure steam, or 
raising water to a higher temperature than 212? — the 
ordinary boiling-point. 

len. (de-jèst ynn.) Fr., from L. digestio.] (Chem.) 
exposing of bodies to the action of moderately 


Fig. 265. — ALIMENTARY APPARATUS. 


l,(Esophagus; 2,stomach; 3, spleen; 4,colon; 5, small intes- 
tine; 6, cum; 7, rectum; 8, pancreas; 9, liver; 10, gall-tlad- 
der; 11, duodenum. 


warm water, in order to extract their essences; distin- 
gnished from maceration in that the latter implies a 
lower degree of temperature. — ( Physiol.) That process 
by means of which the nutritive portion of food is elab- 
orated and prepared to be converted into blood. This 
ix effected in the stomach and the intestines by a series 
of organic actions differing according to the particular 
organization of the animal. In man they are eight iu 
number, viz.:—1, prehension of food; 2, mastication 
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% frsalivation; 4, deglutition ; 5, action of the stomach, 
or chymificuuon , 6, action of the intestines, or chylificu- 
tion; 7, expulsion of the fgecea, or defecation ; and s, the 
absorption of the chyle. The stomach i» lined. with 
glande, one set of which secrete a solvent fluid called 
the gastric juice, and another set secrete an albuminous 
fluid. When the food has become reduced to à pulpy 
fluid called chymer, it is passed into the duodenum, the 
first portion of the small intestine, where the bile secret- 
ed by the liver. and the pancreatic juice secreted by the 
pancreaa, are mingled with the aliment, and it there be- 
comes completely elaborated, the nutritious being sep- 
arated from the rejected portion. The milky liquid 
called chyfe is the result, and this is carried into the 
blood by certain very minute vessels, called lymphatics 
or lucteils, which are numerously distributed in the 
walls of the intestine, and wre in communication with 
the veins. The residue of the product of dizestion is 
carried on to the great intestine, and is atterwards eject- 
ed. In the lower animals the process is much Jess com- 
plicated than among the vertebrate In many it does 
not advance beyond the making of chyme, which is cir- 
culated through the body without further elaboration. 

Digestive, stv.) [Samo deriv.] (Mai) Any med- 
icine which increases the energy of the stomach, and 
aids digestion. — (Sargo An application Which ripens 
an ulcer or wound, or disposes it to suppurate. 

Digger Indians, (di/yr) a tribe of N. American 
ludians, of the Shoshone nation, met with in Oregon 
and California. They are the most degraded und mis- 
erable of all the Western Iudiaius. 

Bigzinags, (d,). A cant term applied to those 
Jocalities in the U. States, Australis, &c., where the soil 
is auriferous, aml where gold i» extracted from the 
earth after the labers of the shovel. 

Digit, (JIT [(L. divifus, a nger.) A measure taken 
from the breadthof the dinzer, being about three-fourths 
of an inch. —«(As'ron.) ‘Phe lth part of the diameter of 
the sun or moon; a term used to »xpre-3 the quantity 
and magnitude of an eclipse. Thus, an eclipse ia said 
to b» of siz digis when 6 of these parts are hid. — 
(Artth.) D., or Monades, are the 9 numerals; thus, 12 
is a uumber of 2 digits. 

Digitalis. (/i-- Ds) [L., literally pertaining to the 
finzer, from its tive-parted, leafy calvx.] (Bol) A zen. of 
plants, O. Sirophulariwrse. The Fox dove, D. purpurea, 
a European specios, cultivated in gardens for its stately 
beautv, possesses iu all ita parts powertul medicinal 
properties, which are due to an extremely poisonous 
eubstance called déjt ilia. In medicine, the leaves are 
the parts used, in the form of tincture and infusion. 
The effects of this drug are various and remarkable; 
that most frequently observed is a loosening of the force 
and fre jnency of the pulse. It is most frequently em- 
ployed in certain cases of dropsy aud of heart disease, 
with great benefit, though its use demands care aud 
vigilance o. the part of the practitioner. 

Digitate, £j) (Same deriv.] (Hot.) Noting a 
leat which throws off several finger-like leatlets. 

Digitus. I.] (Antig) See DACTYLOS. 

Bigne, lun) a walled town of France, C. of dep. 
Bass- Alpes, on the Bleono, 55 m. N. E. of Aix. Pep. 
6,::24. 

Dizraph, Mgr. H,.) [From Gr. di, for dis, double, and 
graphz. a letter.) (Grum.) A combination of two vowels 
in which only one is souuded; as in stead — opposed 
to a diphthong. 

Digression, (de- gras un.) [From T. digreseio, a 
etrayinz.! (Lit) That part or passage of a composi- 
tion which bears a collateral relation to the principal 
theme or suliject.— ( Astro.) A term confined to the 
apparent distance from the «un of the plaucts Venus 
and Mercury; that of the former being abt. 47149 ; of 
the latter, abt. 289. 

DPihetlral. (di-h^'dril.) (From Gr. di, for dis, double, 
aud Aetra, a bud (Grom.) Presenting two surfaces 
or -iile3; as a D. angie, or the angle of mutual inclina- | 
tion of two planea that intersect cach other. A bi-sided 
figure is commonly termel a ddedron. 

Dihexn;zomnal,CAckssig'o-nilL) [From Gr. di. for dis, 
and Eng. he xagonal.| ( Geom.) Combining two hex agonal 
parts or sides, 

Dihexahe’dral. [From Gr. li for dis, twice, her, six, 
url heldra, a be.] (Crystillog) Presenting the form of 
a 6-sded (hexahedral) prism, with Sided (tribedral) 
sum mits. 

VII. (. 1.) [L., gods.) (Vy!) Amongthe Romans, the 
mythelogical deities were ordivarily divided into two 
cles: the dit majorum gentium (or dii consulentes `), 
A the dii minorum gentium; of the first-named, or ru- 

ri? zoda, there were 12—6 of each sex, viz , Jupiter, 
ara Mercur. „Apollo, Neptune, Vuleon, Juno, Miz 
berta Ceres. esta, Venus, and Diana, The second elis 


| 
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comprised all the lesser divinities. In addition, there 
were other deities called dii selecti. and also the derni- 
gods, or those of mankind who were rewarded with im- 
mortality for their deeds upon earth. 

Dijon, (,“ un, un old city of Frince, ane C. of the 
duchy of Burgundy, and present C. of dept. (ie d'Or, 
at the junction of the Ouclie and Puzon, 160 m. S. E. of 
Paris. %%. (1876) 47,939. 

Dike, Dy ke, (lik. [A. S. dic.) Generally. an embank- 
ment of rubble, earth, and the like, constructed to pro- 
tect low-lying lands from inundations of the sea, rive 
&c.:-— principal of the kind are the dikes or ys 
Holland aad Flanders. — (%.) The name given to 
sheets of igneous rock, which have nanally a vertical 
or oblique position, They have originuted from the 
filling np ofa fissure hy molten rock. When the rocks 
at cach side have disappenred through denudation, the 
dike is sven to stand out like a wall; whence its name, 

Dilapidation, (di-lUp-c-dd'ahtin. '[L. dilapido, 1 pull 
to pieces] (Lewd The decay or destruction of a mild- 
ing or tenement, resulting from neglect of the proprietor 
to make the necessary rere. 

Dilatation, (“, -J -H, ννιe [L. dieto, Y make wide. | 
(Surg.) The opening out of the meuth of a wound, or 
the distention or expansion of any organ. 

Dilemma, (del m'meh.; Gr diina.) (Log) A class 
of argument which may commonly be defined as a com- 
plex kind of conditional -yllogigin. Among the Romans, 
it bore the title ol sy uisneis cernntua, or horned ayllo- 
gism, the sdversury Ing pierced by one or the other 
hum:-— whence the popular saving “fon the horns of a 
dilemma." — The 2. has commonly 2 divisions, which 
placea an antagoniet in such a position that he cannot 
BACK PG in m ene of twodifliculties, both fate) to his own 
Case — * it he avesde Sesa, he falls into Charybdis.” 
The D. is generally employed in the refutation of «omo 
tile or ab-2uid ssertüen; and it use was largely 
practised and ela! einted . y the Greek dialecticinus. 
Thus. when Demosthenes argned against ZExchines, — 
„If be joined in the public rejeicings, he ds inconsist- 
ent; if he did not, he is unpatriotic; therefore, he is 
either inconsistent or unpatriotic, — he urged a D. 
uz4alust his oppenent.— Heuce, in common. parlance, 
the ferm ds app died to any state of quandary or diff- 
culty, as when of two conrses open to ene to adopt, the 
mind is undecided of which to take advantage. 

Dilettante. »/ La ITG, (decl-a-tépta) t.] One 
who makes pretensions to a certain knowledge of, or 
taste in, tlie fine arte, music. literature, &.: — the us 
sumption of such quality is termed dibíttonteism. 

Dill. %.) (Bot) "he lis tiiim graveolens, a plant of 
the O. Apracea, native ot S, Europe and Africa, and in 
appearance resembling the fennel. It» fruits 'errene- 
ously called the reeds) when distilled. with water, fur- 
nish an cil on which the carmimetive effects of the plant 
depend. Tt is gencrally used in the form of dill-water, 
to relieve flatulence in ‘childre Tn. 

Dillen in eee. (dillon oo (Bof) An O. of planta, 
all, Reneles, consisting of trees, shrubs, or umder--hrulis 
with exstipulate alternate leaves; five persistent sepals 
in two rows; five deciduous imbricated petals: stamens 
more than twenty, often turned to one side. Fruit con- 
sisting of two or five distinct or united carpels ; seeds 
surrounded by an aril; albumen homogeneous, They 
have astringent qualities. 

Diluents, (u-, „e.) [From L. dí/vo, I make thin.] 
(M d.) Cooling drinks, or such fluid preparations as 
serve to quench the thirst and attenuate the blood; 
toast and water, linsced-tea, Larley-water, &., belong 
to this class, 

Diluvial Formations, (de-Jo0'v7-d1l.) From L. di- 
lestem.oa fleod.: (Geel) A term sometimes used to 
Characterize those accumulations of gravel or angular 
stones which have been produced by sudden or extraur. 
dinary currents of water. 

Diluvium, (de-lodcetim.) (Geol) See ALLUVIUM. 

Dime, ins [From L. decem, ten.) (QNtonis.; A silver 
coin of the U. States, worth ten cents, or the loth part 
of a dollar : — called in Canada a Jerk Shilling. 

Dimension, (de-mwshine.) [From DL. dimesseio, 8 
measuring] The size, measure, compass, extent, ca- 
pacity, or bulk of a body or thing: — commonly used 
plurally : as, tlie dimensiems of alog of timber. — (Gren) 
A line, whether plane or curved, has ouly one D.— that 
of length: a anperficies fro — length and breadth: anda 
sofl te — length, breadth, and depth (ov thé kneaxi. 

Dime tric, (daun? ri.) {Samme deriv.) (Crystallog.) A 
crystal is said to be dimetric when ita surface presents 
double and nneqnal axes, 

Dimidiate. (deeniadyal) [From n. dimidtare, to sep- 
arate iiio two portions.) (Zeto Designating the bus? 
covers when they are about half as long as the abdo- 
men. —( Bot.) Denoting a pinnule, one-half of which is 
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much smaller than the other half; as in some species 
of Adiantum. 

Diminution, (dim-in-ii'shiin.) [From L. diminutio, a 
lessening.] (Mus) "The imitation of or reply to the 
subject of a figure or canon, in notes of half or a quar- 
ter the length or value of those of the subject itself. 

Diminutive, (-min'u-tiv.) [Same deriv.) (Gram.) 
A word which by its terminant letters conveys the sense 
of depreciation, or diminution of force; as, rivulet, a lit- 
tle river, bootikin, a small boot, &c. 

Dimity, (dim'e-té.) [L. dimitum.] (Manuf.) A de- 
ecription of closely-woven white cotton cloth, striped, 
ribbed, or figured, originally imported from India, but 
now manufactured both in Europe and this country. 
It is used chiefly for women's underwear, curtains, 
covers, &c. 

Dimiary, (dim-e-d'rr.) See Coxcnoroor. 

Dimorphism, (di-nór// izm.) [From Gr. di, for dis, 
double, and morphc, form.) (Chem.) The property that 
certain substances, called dimorphoua, exhibit, of crystal- 
lizing in two distinct forms or systems. Thus, carbon 
crystallizes in the diamond in the regular systemas the 
octahedron and allied forms; while in the condition of 
pane or black lead, as obtained by the cooling of 

ts solution in fused cast-iron, it is in the form of hex- 
agonal crystals belonging to the rhombohedral system. 

Dinagepoor, (din-aje-poor,) a city of Hindostan, C. 
of a district of same name, in pres. Bengal, 260 m. N. of 
Calcutta. Jop. 25,000. 

Dinant. (dé-nint’,) a manuf. town of Belgium, on the 
Meuse, p. and 14 m. S. of the city of Namur. This town 
was taken and razed to the ground by Philip “the 
Good," Duke of Burgundy, in 1466; rebuilt in 1493; 
and taken in 1554, and again in 1675, by the French. 
Pop. 1,441. 

Dinapoor, (din-ah-poor’,) a town and military station 
of Hindostan, pres. Bengal, on tlie Ganges, 14 m. W. of 
Patna. Pop. 16,000. 

Dinar. (di/ndr.) [Pers.] In Persia, a emall coin worth 
abt. 24 cents American. 

Dingle, (ding'gl,) a seaport of Ireland, co. Kerry, on the 
W. side of a bay of sume name, 39 m. W.N.W. of Killar- 
ney. Pop. 4,000. 

Dingo, (ding go.) (Zoil.) The Australian dog. It has 
avery wolf-like appearance. 

Dinornis, (di-nórnis.) [From Gr. drinos, awe-inspir- 
ing, and ornis, bird.) (Jul.) A fossil bird allied to the 
Ostrich tribe. One species, found in New Zealand, must 
have been at least 14 feet high, and it is believed that 
some specimens may have been still higher. 

Dinosauria, (di-noeau're-ah.) [From Gr. deinos, 
terrible. and sauros, lizard.) (Jul.) An O. of gigantic 


reptiles, whose fossil remains abound in the Oölite and 


Wealden formations. It included the Megalosaurus, a 
terrestrial Saurian, 30 feet long: the Jguanodon, herbiv- 
orous in its habits, and 30 feet long; the ZIylzosaurus, 
which was 20 fect long. 

Dinotherium, (di-no-thz're-iim.) [Gr. deinos, terrible, 
and therion, a beast.] (Pul) A gen. of extinct herbiv- 
orous quadrupeds of gigantic dimensions, of which 
only fragments have been found, and of which we give 
a figure as restored by Kaup. The aquatic habits of the 
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family of Tapirs, to which the D. was most nearly allied, 


render it probable that, like them, it was an inhabi- ' 


tant of fresh-water lakes and rivera, 
Dinwiddie, (din-wid'de,) in Virginia, a &&.E. co.; 
2805 about $40 square miles. Capital Dinwiddie Court- 
ouse. 
Diocese, or Drocrss, (det.) [From Gr. diotkesis, a 
government.] (Frl.) The district, circuit, or extent of 
n bishop's jurisdiction; whence such prelate derives his 
title of diocesan. 
Diocletian, Caivs VALERIUS AURELIUS DIOCLETIANUS, 
„ an emperor of Rome, B. abt. 245 A. D. 
fter serving in the army under Aurelian and Pro- 
bus, be was proclaimed emperor by the imperial gnari, 
alder the murder of Numerianus in 284 In he 
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associated Maximian along with himseKM in the impe 
rial rule, and abt. 292 divided the administration of the 
empire by the appointment of two Cæsars — Constan- 
tins Chlorus and Galerius. D. himself governed Asia 
And Egypt, and established the scat of his power at 
Nicomedia. In 308, D. was induced to issue an edict 
for the persecution of the Christians. Abdicated the 
throne 304, and D. nine years after. 

Dioctahedria, (di-ck.tah-hé’dre-ah.) [From Gr. di, for 
dis, twice, octo, eight, and hedra, a base.] (CYyetallog.) 
Crystals COME ME of 2 octangular pyramids, whose 
bases form a junction without any intervening column. 

Diodia, (di-o'de-ah.) (Bot) A genus of üierbaceous 
plants, O. Droseracez, natives of tropical America and 
Africa. 

Diodon. (Zo4.) See GyuxopoNrID s. 

Diodorus Niculus. (di-o-do'rüs sil^u-lis,) 8. in Sicily 
flourished in the Ist cent. 5. c. He published at Rome 
his universal history, in 40 books, brought down to the 
year 60 B. c., of which 15 books are still extant. 

Dieelus. (di“ 5.) (Gr. di, for dis, twofold, and 
oikos, a habitation.) ( Bot.) Indicating a plant in which 
the sexes are borne in different flowers hy different ine 
dividuals, as in willows. Expressed by the signe cj Q. 

Diogenes, (di-Gje-neez,) a philosopher of the school of 
Cynics, B. in Asia Minor, became a citizen of Athens, 
where he made himself notorious by his abnegation of 
all social laws and customs, living upon alms, and taking 
up his abode in a tub. Of his cynicism many well. 
known anecdotes are related. D. at Corinth, at the age 
of 90. 325 n. c. 

Diomeden, or Dionen, (di---me'deez,) a Greek. hero of 
tho Trojan war, was a son of Tydeus, and became king 
of Argos. He was a favorite of Minerva, who. accord- 
ing to Homer, encouraged him to attack and wound 
both Mars and Venus, who were engaged on the side of 
the Trojana, 

Dion, (di’on,) a Syracuran patriot, n. abt. 410 B. c., be 
came one of the favorite friends and disciples of Plato, 
and, falling into diegrace at court, after the accession 
of Dionysius the Younger, repaired to Athens. In 357, 
he headed an expedition against Syracuse, and took 
that city. Assassinated abt. 354 B. c. 

Dion Cassius, (kosh'y6«) a Roman historian, who 
flourished abt. the end of the 2d cent. 4. p. 

Dionsen. (di-o-mc'ah.) [From Diong, g. r.] (Bot.) A gen. 
of plants, O. Drosereeew, Venus's Flytrap, D. murcipala, 
native of tlie swamps of N. Carolina, the only species, 
is an humble marsh-plant, bearing from the root, on a 
smooth leafless stalk a few inches high, a corymb of 
white flowers, The root is composed of scales almost 
like a bulb with a few fibres. From this proceed in 
a radiating manner a number of leaves on longish 
etalks, which are winged like those of the orange-tree. 
The lamina of the leaf itself i» divided by the midrib 
into two nearly semicircular halves, each of which is 
fringed with stiff hairs, and furnished near the middle 
with 3 minute bristles arrunged in a triangle, which 
bristles are extremely irritable, and when touched b | 
a fly or other insect cause the two sides of the leaf t 
collapse with a sudden spring. imprisoning the in 
truder until it is either dead or ceases to move. 

Dione, (dcó'ne.) (Myt.) One of the sea-nymphs, anc 
mother of Venus. K 

Dionysius; (di-o-nish'yiis.) (Mut.) The Greek name of 
Bacchus, q. v. 


Dionysius, sometimes called TRE ELDER, B. at Byra- 
cuse, abt. 430 n. c., became dictator of that city, ana 
declared war against Carthage. 397, but was defeated. 
Subjugating the rest of the island of Sicily, he became 
one of the most powerful rulers of his time. D.367. — 
His son, D. II., called THE YOUNGER, 8. hia father, and 
being expelled by Dion (q.t.), retired to Locri. After 
recovering possession of Syracuse, he was again de- 

ed and exiled to Corinth, where he died. 


Dionys'ius or HALICARNAs*US, a Greek critic and his 


torian, B. abt. 70 p. c. He wrote at Rome. in Greek, his 
Roman Antiquities, a great portion of which still re- 
mains. His critical abilities were highly esteemed by 
his contemporaries. 

Dionys'fus tHe THRACIAN, a discinle of Aristarchus, 
tau: ht rhetoric at Rome abt. 60 p. c. with great success, 
Ilias Art of Grammar was held in esteem for many cen- 
turies as a standard work. 

Dioptrics, (di-op'trikz ) (Gr. dioptrikos.] (Opt.) That 
branch of the science which treats of the transmission 
of rays of ligbt from one medium into another, differ- 
ing in kind. It consista of the results of the applica- 
tion of geometry, to ascertain in particular cases the 
action of what are called the lawe of refraction. 

Diorama, (di-orah'mah.) [From Gr. dioan, I see 
througb.] A mode of painting invented by two French 
artiste, Daguerre and Bouton. It produces a very high 
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degree of optical delusion, by the application of two prine 
ciples. First, the spectators and the picture are placed in 
two different rooms, and the picture is viewed through 
an aperture, the sides of which are continued towards the 
picture, so as to prevent any object in the p: 
— the picture itself, being seen. The only light 
which enters the cye is from the picture, and the latter 
is illuminated by a method which allows the light 
thrown on it to be varied, as to intensity, tint, &c., ac- 
cording to every difference of circumstances. Secondly, 
certain parts of the picture are in transparency: this 
allows a stream of light to be thrown from behind, 
which, passing nlla the picture, produces an ex- 
traordinary brilliancy, and a relief of the objects which 
is exceedingly strong and deceptive. 

Dioscoreace:ze, (di-ós-kó-re-á'/se-e.) (Bot.) See Yam. 

Dioscorides, PEDANIUS, (di-os-kór'e-deez,) a Greek 
physician, who lived abt. the Ist cent. 4. p. His great 
work, De Materia Medica, remained a text-book for 
1300 years after his death. 

Diospyros, (di-óspe-rós.) (Bot.) A gen. of large hard- 
wooded trees, O. Ebenacex, from several species of which 
the black wood called Ebony is obtained. The best and 
most costly kind is that imported from the Mauritius, 
which is yielded by D. reticulata, It is only the inner 

of the trunk or heart-wood, as it is called, that 
yields the black ebony, the outer portion, or sap-wood, 
being white and soft. The chief uses of ebony are for 
fancy cabinet-making, mosaic work, &c. V. quesita,a 
large tree native of Ceylon, produces the beautiful and 
extremely hard wood called Coromandel, or Calaman- 
der-wood. D. Virginiana is the Virginian Date Plum 
or Persimmon, a native of the U. States, where it at- 
tains a height of 50 or 60 ft., with a trunk about a foot 
anda half in diameter, the heart-wood of which is of a 
brown color, hard and elastic, but liable to split. The 
fruit of the Persimmon is an inch or more in diameter, 
nearly round, and of a yellowish-orange color, very 
austere and astringent even when quite ripe, but when 
bletted or softened by the action of frost it becomes eat- 
able. In the 8. States, Persimmons are pounded and 
made into cakes with bran, and by adding yeast and 
hops to an infusion of the cakes a kind of beer is 
brewed; or, by 5 and distilling them, they 
ns a spirituous liquor. The bark of the tree is very 

itter, and possesses febrifugal properties. 

ip, (dip.) Jas. dyppan.] (Mag.) The angle which the 
direction of a magnetized needle, free to move in the 
plane of the magnetic meridian, makes with the hori- 
zonta! plane at the place. Let a magnetized needle, free 
to turn in a vertical plane, be placed so that that plane 
may coincide with the plane of the magnetic meridian, 
it will be found that iu most localities one end or other 
will dip downward, and thus the direction of the needle 
will make a certain angle withthe horizontal plane at the 
place. This angle is called the angle of dip, or the mag- 
netic dip. —(Geol.) Theinclination of a stratum of rock ; 
its amount is measured HA the angle it makes with the 
horizontal plane. „Strike is the direction of the stratum 
at right angles to the dip. The ridge of a house-roof 
rb a the strike, while the sloping slates represent 
the dip. 

Dipetalous, (di-pc'a-ls.) (Bot. Consisting of two 


tals. 

Diph theria, (dip-thé’re-ah.) [From Gr. dipthera, parch- 
ment.) ( Med.) A peculiar condition of the mucous mem- 
brane, when, instead of secreting pus, as in the case of 
ordin inflammation, lymph is poured out in large 

uantities, and a thick false membrane is formed over 
the surface. The term has been commonly applied to 
the disease when it attacks the mucous membrane of 
the throat, but it is now extended to a similar condition 
of the membrane lining the eyelids (dipht^eria of the 
conjunctiva), D. of the throat is often associated with 

Hex Ber taii constitutional symptoms. 

Diphthong, (dying. [From Gr. di, for dis, double, 
and phthongos, a voice.] (Gram.) A compound vowel, or 
2 vowels so united as to be pronounced in 1 syllable, as 
joint, mouse, &c. Some double vowels, however, afford 
exceptional cases, inasmuch as the sound of one vowel 
only is heard when the word of which they form a part 
is articulated ; as nice, leave, and the like. 

Diphyllous, ee? Bot.) Two-leaved. 

Diploe, (dip'lo. (From Gr. diploo, I double.] (Anal.) 

e horny or spongy substance between the tables of 
the skull. 

Diploma, (de-plomah.) [Same deriv.; — from the char- 
acters of the Roman emperors having been inscribed on 
2 tablets of copper joined together so as to fold as a 
book.] A written document which authorizes some 
right, or confers some power, honor, degree, or privi- 
lege. By modern custom, the term is generally confined 
to the 8 which licenses a physician to prac- 
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tise his profession, after duly qualifying himself before 
a board of examiners. 


Diplomacy, (de-plo’ma-se.) [Same deriv.) In ita 


original sense, the same as DIPLOMATICS, g. v. — In ita 
modern and more extended signification, the science or 
practice of conducting political negotiations, whether 
as between individuals or states, on bases prescribed by 
civil or international law, equity, or accredited custom, 
According to the code established by the Congress of 
Vienna, 1824, for regulation of the degrees of rank to 
be accorded to diplomatic agents of states European 
and foreign, the following is the rule of precedence to 
which such personages are entitled, viz.: 1. Ambassa- 
dors. 2. Envoys-extraordinary and ministers-plenipoten- 
tiary. 3. Ministers resident. 4. Chargés d'Affaires. 5. 
Secretaries of legation and attachés. Foreign ministers 
at a court are styled, collectively, the diplomatic body 
(corps diplomatique). 


Diplomaties, (dip-lo-mát'iks) [Same deriv. The 


science of deciphering ancient documents, diplomas, 
charters, &c., and of testing their validity and authen- 


ticity. 
Diplopin., 5 (From Gr. diplos, double, and 
A di 


apes sight.) ( Med.) sease of the eye, which causes 
the person to see an object double or treble. 


Dipnous, (dip/nüs.) [Gr. dipnods, with two air-holes.) 


Surg.) Describing a wound which has two orifices. 


Dipping, (dìp'ping.) (Mining.) A sudden dislocation 


or interruption of a venous lode — an accident often 
attended with much trouble before the ore can again 
be discovered. 


| gi gee aosda; (-n£'d!,) or INCLINATION COMPASS. 


ag.) An instrument for measuring the dip or mag- 
netic inclination at a given place. It consists of a grad- 
uated horizontal brass circle, m (Fig. 267), supported 
on three legs, provided with levelling screws. Above 
this circle there is a plate, A, movable about a vertical 
axis, and supporting by means of two columns a second 
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duated circle, M, which measures the inclination. 
he needle rests on a frame, r, and the diameter passing 
through the two zeros of the circle, M, can be ascer- 
tained to be perfectly horizontal by means of the spirit 
level, n. To observe the inclination, the magnetic me- 
ridian must first be determined, which is effected by 
turning the plate A on the circle m, until the needle is 
vertical, which is the case when it is in a planeat right 
angles to the magnetic meridian. The plate A is then 
turned 90? on the circle m, by which the vertical circle, 
M, is brought into the magnetic meridian. The angle, 
dca, which the magnetic needle makes with the hori- 
zontal diameter, is the angle of inclination. 


Dipsnencern, (dip-sih-ká'se-e.) [From Gr. dipsakos, 


the Teasel.] (Bot.) The Teasel fam., an O. of plants, 
all. Campenales, embracing herbs or undershrubs with 
opposite or whorled exstipulate leaves, and flowers in 
heads surrounded by an involucre; calyx adherent, 
membranous, surrounded by a separate covering or in- 
volucel; corolla tubular; stamens four; ovary ope 
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discovered. Most of them sting and inflame tho hand, 
and the cause of this property is equally unknown. The 
sub-order Rhizostomes includes medusæ george zy 
and whic 
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Fig. 268. — MEDUSA RHIZOSTOMA. 


absorb their food through innumerable tubes traversing 

the arms, aud reaching the digestive cavity through 

w channels; and they are wholly destitute of 

nal tentacles (Fig. 268). While the sub-order 

comprises those which have the so-called 

mouth plainly represented, and marginal tentacles 
more or less pe Fig. 6). 

Discord, (dis'kórd. [From L. discors, dissonant. 
Mus.) A discordant or inharmonious combination o 
sounds which grate upon or are disagreeable to the ear, 
whether they are produced together or in succession ; 
—hence, the term is opposed to concord. A D. may, 
however, be happily introduced into a musical piece; 
in which case it m to the pleasure produced by the 
chord into which it is resolved, and gives a stimulus for 
which the attention is prepared by a discordant note. 
Discordia, (dis-kórde-ah.) (Myt) Daughter of Nox 
and Terra, and sister to Nemesis, D., as the goddess of 
mischief, was ejected from heaven for throwing among 
the female deities the famous golden apple — inscribed 
Detur iori — which provoked the competition of 
Juno, Venus, and Minerva, in which Paris played the 
part of umpire and gave the palm of beauty to Venus. 
Discount, (dis kount.) [Fr.décompte.) (cm.) Anallow- 
ance made to the payer of a bill or any other debt not 
yet become due, in consideration of immediate or prior 
payment; in other words, the D. allowed on a bill at 
time of ment is equivalent to the interest on the 
sume which would accrue in the period between the date 
of actual payment and the time at which the bill be- 
comes due. D. is an abatement made for payment in 
advance ; interest, on the other hand, is the charge made 
for the use of money for a certain time. The D. at 
banks is usually the amount of legal interest paid by 
the borrower, and deducted from the sum borrowed at 
the commencement of the credit; hence, to D. a bill of 
exchange is to pay it before it becomes due, deducting a 
certain sum, calculated at the then rate of value of 
money, for the accommodation. D., again, is a deduction 
made from the customary price of an article of purchase, 
in consideration of cash payment being substituted for 
the usual term of credit. Also, any stock or fixed in- 
vestment is said to be at a discount when the shares there- 

of have declined in value below par. 

Discovert, (-küv'ürt.) prom L. prefix dis, and Eng. 
covert.) (Law.) A spinster or widow; or, a woman not 
within the pale of wedlock. 

Discovery ,(-kiiv'r-c.) [From Fr. découvrir, to discover.] 

Taw.) which is revealed or disclosed in a defen- 

t's answer to a bill filed against him by process of a 


court of ^ 
Dizcrete, ie) (From L. discretus, set apart.] 


A movement is that change of the voice 
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from one end of the gamut to the other, which is tho 
converse of a concrete movement, —(Arith.) D. proportion 
is that where two pairs of numbers or quantities pos- 
sees an equal ratio, but without the samc evenness of 
roportion between all the four; as,3:6::8:16.—A 
D. emend is one whose constituent parts possess a 
distinct individuality and existence. us, numbers 
being composed of separate units, are D. quantities. 
Discretive, (-krétie.) [Same deriv.] (Log.) Desig- 
nating a proposition that expresses some distinguish- 
ing feature, opposition, or variety, by means of the par- 


ticles but, though, yet, and the like; as, men change 
their dresses, but not their inclinations, 


Discriminant, Cow 177 From L. 

I discern a diffcrence.] (Math. Th a evince wean 
quantity, the D. is the eliminant of the equation formed 
from a first derived function of that quantity. 

Discus, (dis’kis.) [L.,from Gr. diskos, a disc.) (Antig.) 
An iron quoit used by the ancients, consisting of a 
circular piece of metal com- 
monly perforated in the cen- 
tre. In the practice of using 
the same as a manly exerci 
the object in view consis 
in being able to pitch the D. 
toas far a distance as possi- 
ble. D. play is recorded by 
Homer as having been prac- 
tised in the games at the ob- 
sequies of Patroclus. 

Discutient, 2 

From L. discutio, I dispel. 
(d Any medicine or ap- 
plication which promotes or 
assists in the dispersion or 


Fig. 209. 
resolution of any tumor or ATHLETE THROWING THE 


coagulated secretion. Discus. (Brit. Mus.) 

Disease, (dis-eez.) [From 
prefix dis, and Eng. ease.) (Med.) Any state ofa living 
body in which the natural functions of the organs are 
interrupted or disturbed, either by defective or preter- 
natural action. A disease may affect the whole body, 
or a particular limb or part of the body; and such par- 
tial affection of the body is called a local or topical disease. 

Disembogue, ( J [From Sp. disembocár, to 
flow into the sea.) A river is said to disembogue itself, 
when it discharges its waters into a lake, gulf, or ocean. 

Disfranchisement, (-/rin'chiz-m?nt.) (dis, and fran- 
chisement.] (Pol.) Actor practice of depriving of the 
political rights of citizenship, as a man ; or of electoral 
representation, as a town. 

Dishonor, (-óu'ür.) [ Priv. dis, and honor.] (Cm.) When 
an acceptance or a bill of exchange drawn upon a per- 
gon or persona, is repudiated or refused payment by the 
latter, such bill, &c., is said to be dishonored. 

Disinfeetant, (du.) [From L. priv. dis, and 
infectus, tainted.] A substance that is capable of neu- 
tralizing morbific effluvia or whatever may produce in- 
fection. The most powerful disinfectants are chlorine, 
in the form of chloride of lime, and carbolic acid in so- 
lution. The term is extended by medical authors to 
antiseptics or agents that are capable of removing any 
incipient or fully formed septic condition of the living 
body, or of any part of it. 

Disintegration, (-in-tg-rá'shun.) [From L. dis, priv., 
and integration, a forming into one.] The act of disso- 
ciating the integrant parts of a substance, in distinction 
from decomposition, or the separation of constituent parts; 
the latter term referring more especially to the chem- 
ical diffusion of a substance, while D. applies to the 
mechanical. Thus, geologists speak of the D. of rocks 
under atmospheric influences. 

Disjunctive, (Jüngktiv. [From L. disjungo, I sepa- 
rate.) (Gram.) Designating those conjunctions which, 
while they unite sentences, dissociate the sense thereof; 
as, he is either a fool or a madman; I wish for neither 
one nor the other. —( Log.) A proposition consisting of 
two or more categorical parta connected disjunctively 
and therefore stated alternately, is known asa D. p 
sition; as, it was day or night. A D. syllogism is one in 
which the major proposition is disjunctive; as, he is 
either rich or poor; but lie is not rich, therefore ho is 


or. 

Dislocation, (-ká'shün.) [From L. priv. dis, and 
locatio, a placing.) A displacement of one part with 
reference to another. 

Dismal Swamp, (The.) (dizmdl ncómp,) in N. Ce 
rolina and Virginia, is, a8 its name indicates, a swamp, 
or morass, covering an area of abt. 300 sq. m., is 30 m. 
in length, N. to S., and 12 in width. In its centre is 
Lake Drummond, abt. 6 m. in circnit. Much of the 
heavy timber which formerly made this region an im- 
mense forest, has been cuf down, and n portion of the 
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surface drained and laid under crops. The D. S. was, in 
olden duys, the haunt of runaway negroes and lawless 
eharacters generally. 

Dismembered, (-n?m'bürd.) [From Fr. démembrer, 
tc remove the members of.] (r.) Describing birds 
which are represented on the shield as without legs 
and feet; also animals whose limbs are severed from 
their bodies. 

Dismissal, (-mis’si.) [From L. dimission) (Low) In 
equity practice, a removal of a suit out of the jurisdic- 
tion of the court. 

Disparates, (4i«pah-rits) Things «o utterly dissimi- 
lar, that by no possibility canthey come into comparison 
with one another. 

Dispart, (-0o50.) [From Fr. d. partir, to take leave.) 
(Ord) The semi-difference between the breech of a gun's 
diameter at the be- ring, and the diameter of the ex- 
pansion of the mouth. 

Dispensary, C-pén'sare) [From dispense.) (Med 
The name given to one of a class of charitable institu- 
tions Where the poor are provided igratuituusly in most 
cases) with medical advice and medicines. 
Dispensation. (-u. [From L. diepensufto.) 
(Theol) A system of rites and. principles enjoined by 
divine anthority; ns, the Mosate D., or the Levitical 
Jaw and ritual, Sometimes the term is applied to those 
extraordinary manifestations of God's will or providence, 
which have been foreshadowed in the gospels. — (Eccl 
In the Roman Catholic Church, a release, by papal ordi- 
nation, from an oath, vow, or oblization; or the granting 
of a license to do what is forbidden by laws or canons 
of the Church, or to omit the performance of some- 
thing which is therein commanded to be done. In the 
Church of England, the term is applied to a special li- 
cense issued by an archbishop for the solemnization of a 
marriage; and also to the instrument by which a digni- 
tary is authorized to hold a plurality of benefice, 
Dispensatory, (-pon'etrto-re.) [Sine dariv.] (Hd.) 
A work of reference which contains the rules and direc- 
tions for the compounding of all medicines as prescribed 
by authorized medical practitioners, 

Dispermous, pir mus) [From Gr. dis, twice, and 
&perina, n seed.) (Bot) Distinguishing such fruits as 
are two-seeded only. 

Dispersion. i-psrshün.) [From L. dispergo, I scatter 
broadcast.] (Opt) The D. of light is its separation into 
colored rays by passage through a prism; the amount 
of D. varies with the substance of the prism. —( Med.) 
The depriving a part of inflammation, so as to restore 
the same to a healthy condition, 

Displayed, /I.) [From Fr. déployer. to spread 
out.] (Alera A bird is said to be D. when it figures on 
the escutcheon in an erect position, with its wings 
stretched out or expanded. 

Disposition. %% .) [L. dispositio] (Los) The 
mental faenulty of orderly arrangement of ideas, propo- 
Bitions, or arguments, in reference to their availability 


for practical use . The methodical classification 
Or arcauzetneat of the several parts of an oration or dis- 
quisition, — re. Au arrangement of the design con- 


Rilerel as a whole; thus diering from distribution, 
Which relates to the arrangement of the internal parts 
Or sections, 

Disqunilificatioa, %%. -T. Hire.) Priv. dis and 
quelification ]. (harg Deprivation of legal or political 
status or cipiteity ias, the dr sgpeificttion of a foreigner 
to become: President of the U. States, 
PBisquisition.(-eezis'ii) From L. disquisitio, a 
„Hei date | A formal mode of inquiry into the 
nature, sense and properties of any problem or question 
pr spotiieled, witha view to acquire or impart a correct 
knowhslze of the same in all its bearings. 

Disraeli, BENJAMIN, (IT- e.) an English anthor and 
statesiran, B. 1805, son of Isaac DT, author of the well- 
known Curiosities of Literature, came before the literary 
world in 1526 with his brilliant novel entitled Virion 
Grey, n work which had a great success. He subse- 


quently produced other novela of high merit; the last of 
which, Endymion appeared in 1880. Embarking upon 
political life in 1837, he soon reached to eminence as an 
orator und debater ; led the “ Yonng England” Party in 
the House of Commons in 1841, and 7 years later be- 
came the recognized chief of the Conservative party in 
the lower house of Parliament. Twice Chancellor of 
the Exchequer under Lord Derby’s administration, D. 
was Prime Minister in 1868, and again in 1874. Created 
Earl Beaconsfield in 1876; in 1878 took an active part in 
forming the Berlin Treaty. Asa master of polished in- 
vective, D. had no superior. D. April 19. 1881. 
Disruption, (-rip’shun.) [From L. dierumpo, I burst 
asunder.) A breaking, bureting, or rending asunder; 
as, in Geology, the violeut dislocation of rocks by an 
earth quake. 
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Dissected, (-c ed.) [From L. disseco, I cut up.] (Bot. 
Deeply incised into several lobes or divisions, as a ] 
or corolla. 

Dissection, (dies X'siun.) (Same deriv.) ‘Che act, 
or practice of methodically unatomizing an organiz 
body for the inspection of its structure and critical 
analysis of its parts, their condition, and uses. Le 
Gendre observes, that the D. of à human body, even 
dead, was held a sacrilege till the time of Francis I.; 
and thut he had seen a consultation held by the divines 
of Salamanca, at the request of Charles V., to settle the 
question Whether or not it were lawful, in point of con 
science. to dissect a human body for the purposes or 
anatomical science. 

| Disseinin, or Disseigin, (dis-*'zin) From L. des. 
i. (Lane) The unlawful putting out of a person 
who is scized of lands or personal estate; the person so 
dispossessed is called the diss tec, or dixerzee; the party 
Who dispossesses, the dtsselsor, or disseizor, 

Dissenter. (s,.) (From L. dissentio, I think to the 
contrary.) One who secedes from, or is epposed to, the 
service and worship prescribed by any established or 
atate Church. In England, the term is applied (indif- 
ferently with that of Nonconformist;to those who do not 
conform to the rites and services of the Church as estab- 
lished by law of the land, It must be understood that 
the term does in no case apply to either Jews or Roman 
Catholics. Thus, the apparent paradox exists that in 
England the Presbyterian body are J., while in Scot- 
land they form the Established Church, leaving the 
Episcopalians as the chief dissenting body. In this 
country, there being no state Church, such differences 
in the ecclesiastical polity have, pecessarily, no exist- 
ence, 

Dissepiments, (-s°p’e-ments.) [From L. dissepimen- 
tin, a hedging off.] (Bets The partitions in a fruit 
caused by the adhesion of the sides of earpellary leaves, 

Dissident, (discit) [From L. dissidens, a. sitting 
I.] (Eccl) Same as DrssENTER, g. v. 

Dissipation, c«pc:un) [From L. déssipatio, a 
throwing broadest (Phusa The insensible diminution 
of the parts of a body or substance by volatile action. 

Dissocintion, (-sc-she-si'slun.) . dis, apart, aud 
&ocius, a Compation.; (Chea) A term first employed by 
Ste. Claire Deville, to express a partial decomposition 
which takes plice when chemical compounds are ex. 
posed to avery high temperature; thus, when a rapid 
current of steam is passed through a whitehot platinum 
tube, seme of itis decomposed, and an explosive mix- 
ture of oxygen and hydicgen can be collected by pass- 
ing the mixed vapor and gases into water. 

Dissolution, (cochon) (From J. draselra, Y dis- 
tolve] (Lawa The D. of à contract is the annulling 
its effects between the contracting parties — The D. of 
a partnership is the putting an end to the partnership. 
Its D. does not affect contracts made between the part- 
ners and others: so that they are entitled to all their 
rights. and are liable on their obligations, as if the part- 
nership had not been dissolved. — D. is also the act or 
rendering a legal proceeding null; or changing its chars 
acter; as, a foreign attachment in Pennsylvania js dis- 
solved by entering bail to the action; injunctions are 
dissolved by the court. 

Dissolvent, or SOLVENT, (-c rent.) [Same deriv.] 
(Ch. A menstrimm, or anything which has the pow er 
of converting a solid substance into a fluid; thus, water 
is a D. of salts,—( Med.) Any medicament which is 
deemed susceptible of dissolving calculi or other bodily 

j concretions, 

Dissonance. (dis'so-nónz.) [From L. dissono, I vary 
in sound.] (Aus.) Same as DISCORD. 9. r. 

Dissyllable. (dis-i/la-l).) (From Gr. dis, and Eng. 
syllable.) (I o.) A compound word of two syllables; 
ns. arson, 

Distaff, (distif.) [A. S. du.] The staff to which is 
attached the bundle of flax or tow drawn into threads 
by the action of the spinning-wheel. The latter sppa- 
ratus has been almost entirely superseded by the spin- 
ning-jenny and other mechanical inventions. Ancient lx, 
the D. was symbolical of female Jator, and dedicated to 
Minerva; thos, the Fates are typically represented as 
females spinning the thread of life from D. 

Distance. iJi tanz) (From L. distans.] ( Mue.) The space 
or interval which occurs between two notes of the scale. 
—(C MIT.) The vacant space between detached bodies of 
troops, — Fersipectice.) The line of D. is a right line 
extending from the eve to the principal point or focus: 
the latter, or point of D. being a point in the horizontal 
line at a distance from the principal point corresponding 
to that of the eye from tlie aame. 

Distemper, (n pur.) (Veterin.) A disease in youn 
dogs, which closely resembles that which in colts an 
Gillies is called strangles, and in children the eoarietina, 
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distrained cannot be sold until 5 days from the 
making of the D. have expired. Landlords have a right 
of D.for rent which has become due, but D. for rent is 
very unpopular in the U. States. It has been abolished 
in N. York, Mississippi, and some other States ; and has 
—(Paint.) A kind of painting in which the pigments been superseded in the New England States by the law 
are mixed in an aqueous vehicle, such as sie, and of attachment, or mesne process. 
chiefly used for scene-painting and interior decoration. Distribution, (dis-tre-bü'shun.) [From L. distribuo, a 
In former times, when this description of painting was giving away.] Generally, a giving away or dividing 
more extensively o yployed than at present, the vehi-| among in parts or portions ; as the distribution of prise- 
cles for the pigments were the sap of the fig-tree, milk, money among soldiera, or the D. of plants into genere 
and white of egg. Many works of the old masters were and species, and 80 on. —(Arch.) The sectional disposi- 
executed in D., and afterwards oiled, by which process | tion of the several parts of a building, according to some 
they became almost identical with oil-paintings, or pic-| plan laid down, or to the general rules of the art. — 
tures executed with an oleaginotis vehicle. The difter- ( rint.) The throwing the types or letters, ore by one, 
ence between D. and fresco-painting is that D. is painted | into those departments of the cases to which they belong: 
on a dry surface, while fresco is painted on wei mortar —it is the reverse of composition, q. Y. — (Log.) A term ds 
or plaster. said to undergo distribution in a proposition when it is 
Distich, (distik.) (From Gr. distichos, a double verse.] employed in its full extent, So as to comprise everything 
(Pros.) The classical name given to any two lines, but to which the term can be appiied. —(Law.) That divi- 
especially to an hexameter and pentameter, making com- sionof an intestate’s estate among his next heirs which 
plete sense. It was much used by the Greeks and Ro- is judicially authorized to take place after deducting 
mans as a vehicle for the expression of single thoughts therefrom all debts, costs, and charges. 
and sentiments. Among the moderns, it has been some- Distributive. (-trib’u-tiv.) [Fr. distributif.]. (Gram.) 
times employed in the rendering of mottucs of a pun-| One of a class of words used adjectively to distribute 
ning character. persons or things into their several individualities, sach 
Distichous, (dis'te-küs-) Samo deriv.] (Bot) Ap- as each, either, every, &c. 
plied to parts which are arranged in rows, the one oppo- District, (distrikt. {From L. districtus, expanded. ] A 
site to the other, as the florets of many grasses. tract of country de ned by certain limits of boundary ; 
Distillation, (Aü-la'shun.) From. L. dis, apart, and or, & division of & city or town which forms & circuit 
stilla, I trickle.] (Chem) An operation by which a li-“ within which is erercised A certain degree of state or 
quid is converted into vapor by heat, which vapor is| municipal authority. In the U. States, judicial J. are 
condensed by cold in a separate vessel. ]t may be em- those over which is established the jurisdiction of dia- 
ployed for various purposes: thus simple D. purifies trict courts ; the same are also divided into elec dis- 
liquids ; it enables & more volatile to be separated from tricta, &c. 
a less volatile substance ; by its means a liquid porsess- District Court. (Amer. Late.) The U. States are di- 
ing a definite boiliug-point may be separated from vided and subdivided into districts, in each of which is a 
other liquids possessing other boiling-points. This lat- — district court, which is to consist of one judge, who is to 
ter is known a3 fractional D.. and is much used in the reside in the district for which he is appointed, and to 
separation of hydrocarbons, the various products being | hold annually 4 sessions. The jurisdiction of the circuit 
collected at intervals of, tuy ten degrees of temperature. courts is either civil or criminal. Their civil juriedic- 
The essential parts of a distilling apparatus are A Ves- tion, Which originally included only admiralty and ma- 
sel in which the substance ia heated, called sometimes ritime causes, haa been necessarily much enlarged. 
a still and sometimes a retort; a condenser or Tefrigera-| Act of Aug. 23, 1842, they have current jurisdiction with 
tor, in which the vapor is cooled, and a receiver in which] the circuit courts of all crimes and offences against the 
the condensed products are collected. A very conven- U. States, the punishment of which is not capital. In 
ient form of apparatus for D. of water and other li- eneral, & State constitutes a district. Some of the 
States, however, have been divided into two, districts, as 
New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, son Florida 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Ca ifornia; and 
others into three, as Tennessee and Jowa. 
Distringas, (dis-tring’gds.) L. you are empowered to 
distrain.] (Com. Lav.) A writ addressed to the sheriff, 
directing hlm to compel the appearance of a defendant 
in a suit, or to distrain upon his goods and chattela, in 
pursuance of the requirements of the law. 
pitetrahedral. (di-tet- ra- Mc dri. Gr. di, for dis, 
and Eng. tetrahedral. ( Cyystallog.) Designating a tetra- 
hedral crystal with ¢ ihedral summits. 
Dithy rambic, (dith-erdm'vik,) DiTHYRAMBUs, DITHY- 
RAMB. (From Ur. Dithyrambos, one of the names of Bac- 
chus.] (Lit.) Anciently, a pean eung in honor of the god 
Bacchus, in numbers full of fire and poetic frenzy: — 
hence, einen the moderns, & term sometimes given to 
quids is shown in Fig. an ode, or other poetical composition, distinguished by 
neck of which fits into the ti its wildness and vehemence of expression. 
(B), which consists of a glass tube (C) fitted by means Ditone. (dv’ton.) P Gr. di, for dis. and tonos, tone. } 
of corks into a glass, copper, or tin tube (D), into which ( Mus.) An interva of time comprehending two tones. 
a stream of cold water is passed by the funnel E, the Ditrihedria, (dit-re-hé’dre-ah.) [From Gr. di, for dis, 
heated water running out through the upper tube F. twice, tris, thrice, and ledra, a base.] (Crystallog.) Rix- 
The water furnished by the condensation of the steam sided crystals, or those which are formed of 2 trigonal 
est through the qui led receiver G, into the fask II. pyramids joined. base to base, without any intervening 
eat is gradually applied to the retort by a ring gas- column. 
burner. D. was an important operation in the earliest | Ditto, (dit'to.) (Often contracted into Do.) (From It. 
alchemical processes of which we have any record; it detto, suid.) A term signifying as before, or the afore- 
does not, however, appear to have been known before said : — commonly employed in commercial verbiage to 
the time of Pliny. See DESTRUCTIVE DISTILLATION. avoid reiteration or repetition. RAR 
Distilled Waters. (Ind.) (Chem.) They are obtained | Diuretics. (di- u- ret ile.) ul» Gr. diourétikos, ac- 
by distilling water along with the parts of plants con- celerating the flow of urine. (Aed.) Medicines which 
taining essential oils. Rose-water is à familiar example. pomers the virtue of promoting or increasing the se- 
Distortion, (-tor’shun.) | From L. distortio, a twisting.) cretion and discharge of urine. 
(Surg.) A term usually applied to a preternaturnl curva- Diurnal, (di-ürndl.) [From L. diurnus, daily.) Daily; 


It is looked upon as being an inflammation of a typhoid 
character affecting the respiratory glanda of the throat ; 
u contagious, and accompanied by debility and low 
fever ; and frequently superinduces inflammation of the 
lungs, ss well as dysenteric evacuations of the bowels. 


ture of a bone; as D. of the spine, limbs, &c. It signi- belonging to the day, or done by daylight; as, duties. 
fies, also, a morbid state of the muscles of the eye, con- — ( Bot.) D. plants are those whose flowers open only 
stituting squinting or strabismus. while the sun is above the horizon. — (Aron. The D. 


Distress, (distrés) (From L. distringo, I strain herd) arch is the number of degrees described by the heav- 
110 85 The proceeding of entering upon land an enly bodies between their rising and setting. The D. 
nto houses, and seizing the movable property, growing motion of a planet is 80 many degrecs aud minutes as 
crope, &c., with the view of selling the same for the any planet moves in 24 hours. 
purpose of satisfying some claim. A D. cannot be made Divan, dr [Turk, a chamber of audience.] A 
after sunset, or before sunrise. Gates cannot he broken term which, in riental countries, is of various appli- 
cpen, nor can the outer door of a dwelling-house or cations. In its most important signification, it denotes 
building be forced open in order to make a D. Thej an audience chamber, or & tribunal of justice. 
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Over which he has 4 dress of Waterproof cloth, Which 
* on] üpert 


entirely Covers his body, the y et 
the neck Wrists, ang these are ter-tight. T 
‘Ver is th 3 enabled to r in seye urs at a tin 
Under T, all the whi rfect]y ry, his Motion 
being Tende quite steady y Weigh to 
hoes, — diving is a echanica( contri by 
Which Persons may descend below the s Of the 
Water, and remain there for some time without incon. 
venience, most us Y made in form of , 
Diy truncated Conc, the smaller ang upper eng being 
aud the larger Ten; and it isu for the Tecovery of 
t Property at is sunk in wr Cha, £c. odern improve 
b ments | Tende t Apparatus rect; and of 
i ea been employed to Assist in y 
Diver ing fhe undations of buildi under water. 3 
ive lvinit „ (de-vin’, le.) T., from divinus, holy 
Sam t. IEOLOG y, 4. t. 
Oppo. divisi „ (de-viz.. We-te, [From L. divisibilis, 
those Susceptib] ivision ( Phys.) The Property com- 
the fu ‘00 fo al] b » 9Y which they may be vided 
nto particle of Dlimited Minuten h of Which 
ter posse q of the o ginal . jes 
are in Probably ist of imate ticles or lec es; by 
Di Vers; NO process ( f science or art have the ultj © Constity. 
turn ent a hich adn it of n further vision 
feint to obtai (Math he pacity whic Dumber 
or o las of be E even] divided by anot er Lumbe 
Withd Visio ý (Ce-vizh ‘iin, ) (From "C Separate. 
Point of 799.) The enunciation of a complex idea y t 
Diver of the si Cas Which j °NStituied — thus, 
Ak quadrupeds are said be di ided 
Stage aud so on — (Rhet) he Capitular gement of t} 
main différen Or oration ( The 
Divi ating t} inter f an OCtave i to a co Catena- 
(Arith.) Th f intervals he 4th and 5t] Jivide Octave 
nto equal „though diff, Y? When the oth is be w, 
Ceives ag hi and serves h 4th, th D. is cal] harmon, 
(cbm. and it when t e 4th i OW, it is Styled ary; e 
ticularly the tern lso plied to a 5cale of notation in 
Shareholde Such a ma 1n ne Connected, Sonant se. 
or porateꝗ vocali lon, a T8 to a single 8yllabic 
Stated pe ance of Which Passage jg desc as run. 
amonnt —(Ay One of the 4 fundamenta] ru! 
of the conce Whereby js rtained how often a less > Caled 
Divinat the . “tained in a ter, sty] the divi. 
DS] (Anti dend, the result be & termed th tert. — ( ) 
of Prognosti l VODs 5, into two or 9f which 
Occult an divide ach division UE subdiy; ed into 
things ngad 1 Ciments nd $86 o Nav.) 
obtained. hips of belonging to a fleet, deta; hed 
ivin s (dip ervice, „under the ig of ore 


?w 
ecia] Officer Placed j . 
ing into Opposite lobbies of the Members of a 


may re DN. RE Que c Is regor r egislatiya assemh} „ Congr for ex » Upon the 
TeCovery Of thing. lat hay en lost in tj ) water, An Vote of the house being Called for; by thi Procee ing, 
is now pn Oy ec "hic ti f the Vote. d ag n ore readily 

some 


A se 
16 helme by of hus nd wif ther 
CK, and » that is, complete dissolution 
glass, a, Protected Which the Partj Me ag 
United er- ounected as those Who have Dot been Joined 
Tivets, ao t £htly t} t ; or a men sa ro (from bed and 
ody of er, juncti; the pa leS are ] ly Sepa ted, but 
ket ig 4 ed. so that orces are genera] y obtained in 
e diy A lultery 9n the bart of the ife, or of 
eck, to w re th cruelt Ur Certain Other Serious Offen S, 
the other behind, e f the husband; Unless the Petitioner 
ver may, ndoned tlie adultery, or been guilty of 
Y accident bas too lon delayed bringing the ma 
Cured with a buck] a Mensa et thoro is how termed 
unfasten ; an and js Obtained On account of cruelty 
he Surface, husban r wife, or adultery 
means of a flexible w husband gives th Wife, as ty pro 
Mek or the helmet, Des “Cts, ? con ition of à f. P 
Dump at Work abo v. ay b Obtained by the inj husband Tom 
escen ds. o 1 th Paramo 2 More or legs the for. 
Sues an a net ion uilty wife may Le allo to the 
breathe l air. h child ^ e dissolved marriage’ and 
to the attendants ° Marriage is dissolveq, 9r there js only a 
tackle, |, Chet, » OD petition Of the Wife, an Order for 
air. h furni üy be Made, In this ntry, juris. 
under jis right He descen m the side dicti to lona is generally COnferred by 
lesse] by Means either ofa rope or Wooden | r - t pon Courts of equity, or Cour sg possessi 
at the lower end (bnt mo | but th Provisio are far fro ing uni- 
der). When erent States on m questi relating 
Ov. „till it ; e legalit of D, itself Thus, in 8. 
10 Vessel fr ting hi Dot allowe for any > 1n New y 
ls hand, that UY; wh in of th States E 
If he leta it adu] » Cruelty, desertion for 
Possible under wate od, habitual drun nness, 4 
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Diveto, (de-vo'to.) [It, devout.] (Aus.) A term direct- 
ing a certain part to be played in a grave or solemn 
manner. 

Divalsion, (de-cül'shun.) [From L. dirulsus, a pulling.) 
(Surg.) The lacerution or dislocation of sume organ by 
violent action from without. 

Dix, Joux A., (diks, an American general aud states- 
man, B. in Now Hampshire, 1798, sat for the State of N. 
T. in the National Senate, 1845-9. From Dec. 1560 to 
Mar. 1861, he held the position of Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. In May,1861, he was appointed a major-general, 
and did good service during the Civil War. He was 
minister to France 1867-9. He is the author of two 
books of travel: A Winter in Madeira (1851), and A 
Summer tn Spain and Florence (1855). P. 15,9. 

Dixon, WitLiAx Hepworrn, (dis, ) an able and copi- 
ous English author, B. 1821. Among his best works are 
the Lives of Robert Blake and William Penn; Her 
Majesty's Tower ; Hist. of Two Queens; Royal Windsor. 
D. Dec., 1879. 

Dixon, in Minois, a vill., C. of Lee co., on Rock River, 
abt. 98 m. W. of Chicago. Pop. 1,055. — In Nebraska, a 
N. E. co.; area, 700 sq. m.; C. Ponca. 

Dix’on’s Entrance, a strait bet. Prince of Wales“ 
Archipelago and Queen Charlotte Island, W. coast of 
N. America; length, abt. 100 m. from E. to W.; Lat. 54° 
W N., Lon. 137? W. 

Dis ful. (deez Fool.) a town of Persia, p. Khuzistan, on 
the Abzal, 28 m. W. by N. of Shuster. Pop. 15,000. 

Dizier, (St.,) (de-z22’ai,) a town of France, C. dep. 
Haute-Marne, on the Marne, 47 m. N. N. W. of Chaumont. 
Here, in 1814, Napoleon I. twice defeated tho Allies 
with heavy loss. Pop. 8,566. 

Djokjokarta, (j0.-jo-kdrtah,) a Dutch settlement on 
the S. coast of the island of Java, very productive of 
rice, coffee, tobacco, aud timber. %. 330,000, Its C., 
a city of the same name, Lat. 7° 44' S., Lon. 10° 24’ E., 
is the residence of the Dutch governor and the native 
sultan. Fop. 90,000. 

Dnieper, (uc pr.) [Anc. Borysthenes.] A large river of 
Russia in Europe. Rising in the govt. Smolensk, it 
enters the Black Sea abt. 60 in. below Kherson, after a 
courze of over 1,200 m, during which it receives several 
affluents. 

Dniester, (ncesír.) (Anc. Danaster.] A considerable 
river of European Russia, having its source in the Car- 
pathian Mte., Galicia, and falling into the Black Sea 

. Bear Akerman, after a flow of abt. 500 m. 

Deo. A contracted form of Ditto, q. v. 

Doce, (do'sai,) a river of Brazil, having its source in the 
p. Minas-Geraes, and emptying into the Atlantic, abt. 
60 m. N. of Victoria, after u N. E. course of abt. 500 m. 

Docetre, Doce’tes, (do- .) [From Gr. dokésis, an 
opinion.] (Eccl. Hist.) An heretical sect which existed 
in the 1st cent., and held that the human nature of Jesus 
Christ was a semblance and not a reality. 

Docimacy, or Docimasy, (dés'e-ma-se; do-aim ak- 
ee.) [From dr. dokimaso, I prove.) The art of assaying 
metals, or separating them from extraneous matters, 
and determining the nature and quantity of metallic 
substances contained in any ore or mineral: — otherwise 
termed the doctmastic art.—( Pharm.) The art or prac- 
tice of testing the nature and qualities of drugs and 

isons. 
Bock. (dax.) [Du.dok.] (Var.) An artificia) basin for 
the reception of ships and small craft. D. are ^f various 


pl 


Ag. 771. —SEOCION OF DBY DOCK. 


classes: thus, wet D. are extensive water areas, gener- 
ally surrounded by wharves, and affording ingress and 

ees by means of gates, which, when shut, keep the 
ahip aflont at low water. They are used to allow ships 
to load aud discharge undisturbed by the action of the 
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tide. Dry or graving D. are those which are left dry at 
low water, or which are rendered so by the use of flood. 
gates or pumps. They are used for overhauling, exam- 
ining, repairing, or constructing ships. The floor is 
nearly level, and the keel of the vessel to be docked 
rests on wooden blocks fastened down to prevent them 
floating, and of such a height as to admit of the ship- 
wrights getting under the vessel's bottom, (Fig. 271.) 
Side-shores are put in, to keep the vessel in an upright 
position, and blocks are fitted in under the bilges as 
soon as possible after the water has been got out of the 
dock. — ( Law.) [From Flem. docke, a coop.] The railed- 
in pluce allotted to a prisoner wlien he stands his ex- 
Amina on or trial in a court of justice.—(Bot.) See 
UMEX. 


Doehk et, (doit) [From dock, to cut short.] Generally, 


a digest, summary, or recapitulation.— (Lv.) An ab- 
breviated entry of proceedings in court during tbe hear- 
ing of a case, made on paper or parchment by the clerk 
or prothonotary. 


Dock-yard. See NAYY-YARD. 
Doctor, (dók'tür.) [L., a teacher.] Literally, a teacher 


er instructor in some particular branch of kaowledge; 
or, à person who has passed all the degrees of a faculty, 
and hus received a diploma to practise and teach the 
specific art or science it represents. According to the 
modern acceptation of the term, the title of D. applies 
only to those who have received the highest degreo im 
the faculties of theology, sciences, Jaw, and medicine, 
It is conferred publicly with certain ceremonies. or b 
diploma, and originated in the 12th cent. at the uni- 
versities of Bologna and Paris. In the U. States, the do- 
gree (except that of Doctor of Medicine) is conferreg 
upon men eminent for their acquirements, without re- 
quiriug them to pass any preliminary examination. 
See DEGRRBE. — (Script.) A doctor of the laws was, gener- 
ally, one of the Pharisaical sect, who gave oral utter- 
ance to his opinions, thus differing from a scribe, which 
latter delivered his dicta in writing. 


Doctrinaires, (dok-4rin-airz'.) [Fr., teachers of doc- 


trine.] (Pr. Hist.) The name given to a political party in 
the French Chumber of Deputies after the 2d restoration 
of the Bourbons. They claimed to be so-called ration 
alists, and would rank themselves neither among the 
friends of absolute power, nor among those who fa- 
vored republican ideas. Under the leadership of Guixot, 
the Duc de Broglie, and others, they opposed the Legiti- 
mists, and took a middie course, becoming Orleanists, or 
supporters of constitutional monarchy as represented 
by Louis Philippe. 


Doctrine, (dok'trin.) (L. doctrina, from doceo, to 


teach.) A dogma, principle, or position in any science 
asserted and maintained as true by an instructor there- 
in. Thus, the D. of the Gospel are the principles and 
truths expounded and inculcated by the Saviour and 
his apostles. But, as any tenet, dogma, or opinion is a 
D., doctrines may be either true or false, 


Document, (dók'ü-méut.) (From L. documentum, a 


proof] Any authoritative, official, or magisterial paper 
vouching for and eftablishing facte, or containing writ 
ten instructions which may serve as evidence. 


Dod'der. (Bot) See CuscuTACEX. 
Doddridge, PHILIP, (dod'rij,) an English divine and 


theologian, B. 1702, became a minister of the Noncon- 
formist Church, and wrotea number of excellent works, 
some of which, as, for instance, the Evidences of Chris 
tianity, havo been translated into many languages. D. 
1751. 


Dod ridge. in W. Virginia, a N. co.; area, abt. 300 


sq. m.; C. West Union. 


Dodecapetalous, (aoa had MOS dódeka, 


twelve, and petalon, a petal.] (Hot.) 


ving twelve 
petals. 


Dodecagon, (do-deX'a-gón.) [From Gr. dódeka, twelve, 


and gdnia, an angle.] (Geom.) A regular polygon, 
presenting 12.angles and sides. Its area is equiva- 
lent to the square of one of its sides multiplied by 
11:196. —( Fort.) A work encircled by 12 bastions. 


Dodecahedron, (do-dek-a-hé'drón.) (From Gr. dó- 


deka, twelve, and hedra, man (Geom.) One of the 6 
bodies of regular solida of the Platonic method, consist- 
ing superficially of 12 equal and regular pentagons, 
found by multiplying the square of the side of one of 
its pentagons by 2064578, and its solid contenta by 
multiplication of the cube of one of the same sides by 
766312. 


Dodge lach) in Minnesota, a B.E. co.; area, 432 sq. m.; 


Capital Mantorville.—In Nebraska, an Eastern county; 
area, 725 square miles; Capital Fremont.— In Wi 

a S.E. central county; area, 930 square miles; Capi 
Juneau. 


Dodo, (dodo.) (Zo5.) The popular name of Didus in. 


eptus, a bird which formerly lived ip the Mauritius, and 
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has become extinct for two centuries. It was an un- 
wieldy crea- 
ture, with short 
wings and a 
strong beak, 
the upper man- 
dible being 
curved (Fig. 
272). So scanty 
is the evidence 
of its former ex- 
istence, that 
some naturalists 
have doubted 
whether such a 
bird as the Dodo 
ever lived. Its 
lace among the 
irds has also been debated, but it would seem best 
classed with the ground pigeons. — Dodo Pigeon. See 
GNATHODON, 

Dodona, (do-dó'nah.) (Anc. Geog.) A place in Epirus, 
where was an aucient Grecian oracle, the answers of 
which were given by a dove, according to some, but by 
the rustling of the oak grove there, as others say. 

Doe, (do.) Ti S. da.] (ZoóL) The female of the fal- 
low-deer, the male bearing the name of buck. Also, the 
female of the rabbit and goat varieties. 

Doesk in, (do'skin. (Manuf.) Akind of stout twilled 
cloth, used for workmen's jackets and pants, and bear- 
ing some resemblance to dressed leather: — whence the 
name. 

Dofrefeld, or Dovrefeld, (dd'vr-féld,) à mountain- 
chain separating the kingdoms of Norway and Sweden, 
and possessing the richest copper and iron mines in 
Europe. Sneche Han, its culminating point, is 7,500 ft. 
above the level of the sea: — it is sometimes called the 


Dofrines range. 

Dog, (d0g.) [Du.) (Zoàil.) See CaNrs. 

Dog bane. (Bot.) See APOCYNACE. 

Dog-days, or CawiccLAR Days. A name given to the 
40 days of the year between July 3 and August 11. The 
name is derived from the Latin name of the dog-star 
Sirius. This star rose heliacally abt. the beginning of 
July; and the ancients ascribed the great heat of sum- 
mer to the influence of this star. At present Sirius 
risés heliacally at a different season. 

Doge, (déj.) It,, from L. duca, principal.] ( Hist.) The 
distinctive title given formerly to the chief magistrate 
in the quondam republics of Venice and Genoa, Italy. 
The dogate or presidiary office arose in the former city 
in the year 697, as an elective dignity held by the pos- 
sessor during life: in Genoa the term of office was lim- 
ited to 2 years. The Venetian D. were ostensibly in- 
vested with almost regal attributes; they had entire 
jurisdiction over all departments of state — civil, mil- 
itary, and ecclesiastical. Some 4 centuries, however, 
after the creation of the dogal office, the D. became a 
mere honorary and ornamental representative of the 
state, the real and active power being vested in the 
Council of Ten, elected by the Senate. Hence, the D. 
became, as it were, a lay-figure for the performance of 
certain functions of a formal character, such as the re- 
ception of ambassadors, the espousal of the Adriatic, 
&c.: so that the office became at length one to be rather 
avoided than sought after. After an existence of 1,100 
years, the dignity perished along with the republic 
under the conquering eagles of Napoleon, 1797. 

Dog-fish. (Zo) See SqUALID E. 

Dogger Bank, (der,) an immense shoal in the 
German Ocean, extending from the E. coast of Eugland 
to within 60 m. of Jütland; Lat. 549 1(/-59° 23’ N., 
Lon. 19 21'-4? 17’ E. It has extensive fisheries, and 
was the scene of an obstinately-fought but indecisive 
naval action between the English and Dutch, 1781. 

Dog Island, (and,) in Florida, E. of the middle en- 
trance into St. George's Sound, on its S. coast, has, at 
its W. point, a revolving-light, 50 feet above sea-level; 
Lat. of light-house, 29° 43’ 30" N., Lon. 84° 41’ W. 

Dogma, (de mah.) [From Gr. dokeo, I think.] An 
established tenet, maxim, doctrinal point, or principle, 
chiefly with respect to matters of faith and philosophy ; 
as, the as of the Church. 

Dog matics, (dóg-mát'iks.) [From Gr. dogmatizo, I lay 
down an opinion.] The science of doctrinal theology. 
Dog matists, (-mah-tists.) 83 erer Anciently, 
the name given to a class of physicians of which Hip- 
pocrates was the founder. ey were the first to lay 
down methodical rules for the study and treatment of 


diseases. 
Dog’s-tail. (Bot.) See CyNosuRUS. 
Dog-star. Sarr Mee ny as SIRIUS, g. 9. 
Dogwood. (Bot.) CoRNUS. 


Fig. 212. — HEAD AND FOOT OF DODO. 
(British Museum.) 
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Doko, (dõ'ko,) a region of Africa, 8. of Abyssinia, in 
Lat. 3⁰ N., Lon. 370 E. It is peopled by a race of ne. 
gro dwarfs in an utter state of barbarism: whence the 
ancients are supposed to have drawn their ideas of the 
i. pi ies.” 

Dolabella, Pontius CORNELIUS, (dõl-ah-bël'lah,) a Ro 
man patrician, who married the daughter of Cicero, 
He was a partisan of Cæsar, after whose death he was 
guilty of such extortion in Greece and Asia Minor, that 
the senate made war against him, and he killed him- 
self to avoid their sentence, in 43 B. c. 

Dolabriform, (-lãb're-fórm.) [From L. dolabra, a 
pickaxe, and forma, shape.) (Bot) Designating such 
members as leaves when, being cylindrical at the base, 
they broaden as they advance upward, and have one 
edge thick and straight and the other thin and convex. 

Dolce, or Dolcemente, (dó/'cha.) [It., sweetly.] 
(Mus.) Softly, and with tenderness. 

Dolce, Cant, (dól'cha,) a distinguished Italian painter, 
B. 1616, has produced religious subjects principally, and 
his works— chief of which are a Holy Fumily, and 
Christ on Mount Oliret —are remarkable for their soft 
and sensuous coloring and perfect finish. D. 1686. 

Dole, (dol) a manuf. town of France, dep. Jura, near 
the Doubs, 28 m. N. of Lons-le-Saulnier. op. 12,000. 

Dolicho - cephalie, Dolicho - ceph'alous, 
(dól-e-ko-sCf'a-lik.) [Gr., long-headed.] (Physiol) A 
term by which comparative anatomists designate hu- 
man skulls of an elongated form, such as those of ne- 
groes : — correlative to brachy-cephalic. 

Dolichos, (dol'ce-/ós) [Gr., long.) (Bot.) A gen. of the 
O. Fabaces, consisting of herbaceous or shrubby plants 
which have trifoliate leaves and generally twining 
stems, but are chiefly distinguished by extension of the 
base of the standard so as to embrace the wings of the 
corolla at their base. Some species have beautiful 
flowers, and some are cultivated on account of their 
seeds, which afford a kind of pulse; or of their young 
pods, which, like those of the Kidney Bean, are boiled 
for the table. 

Dollar, (dél/lur.) [Ger. thaler; Dan. and Swed. daler.] 
(7 um is.) In the U. States, the unit of money, whether 

n gold or currency values. The D. was established by 
Act of Con , July 6,1785, and first coined in 1794. 
By Act of June 18, 1837, the standard fineness of the 
silver D. was fixed at 900 parts of pure metal to 100 of 
copper alloy, and the weight to 41215 gr. By Act of 
Mar. 3, 1849, gold D. were authorized to be coined at the 
U. 8. mint, such pieces to be of the weight of 25°8 gr., 
and of the fineness of 900,000ths. The D. is worth 106 
cents, and all other coins of the U. States are decimal 
multiples or subdivisions of it. 

Dollart, or Dollert, The.) (dél'lwt,) a consider- 
able indentation of the Germau Ocean, bet. Holland and 
the river Ems. 

Dollinger, JonaxN JosePH Ignaz, (dól'lin-jr,) a Ger- 
man theologian, n. 1799, became, in 1526, professor of 
ecclesiastical history and canon law at Munich. He is 
author of several theological works of high character, 
and has become the acknowledged leader of that liberal 
element in the German Catholic Church which rejected 
the doctrine of Papal Infallibility. 

Dollman, or Dolman, (dol’mdn.) Hung. dolmány.] 
A kind of long cassock, hanging down almost to the 
feet, with narrow sleeves fastened at the wrist; — worn 
by Hungarians, Turks, Wallachs, &c. 

Dolmen. [Celt.] (Archwol.) Same as CROMLECH, q. v. 

Dolomite, (dól'o-iit.) [Named in honor of Dolomieu, a 
French geologist, p. 1750, D. 1801.] (Min.) A mineral, 
also called Bitter Spar and Magnesian Limestone, consist- 
ing of carbonate of lime, carbonate of magnesia, and, 
usually, carbonate of iron. It is softer than limestone; 
usually white; sometimes gray, yellow, or brown; and 
occurs compact, cellular, or porous, granular, foliated, 
and crystallized. Its crystals are usually rhomboidal, 
and its cleay is rhomboidal. It is readily distin- 
guished from limestone by its feeble effervescence in 
acids. It occasionally occurs in veins accompanied with 
quartz, calcareous , &c., but also as a building-stone. 

Dolphin, (aol in.) (Gr. delphis ; Fr. 3 (Zodl.) 
The popular name of a fam. of Cetaceans. See DELPHIN- 
ID *.— Also the common name of the genus Coryphæna 
(Fig. 273), family 
Scomberidæ, con- 
tuining acanthop- 
terygious fishes 
which are large and 
beautiful in their 
colors, and cele- 
brated for the war Fig. 273.— DOLPHIN (C. hippuris). 
which they wage i 

nst the flying-fishes, and for the brilliant hues 
which they exhibit when dying. They inb wit the 
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Atlantic and Mediterranean. — ( Arch.) An ornament in] cially designates a territory which forma a portion of the 
the fi of a fish surmounting & cornice, &c., and in- realm or state of a prince or ruler; us, for cx aim le, the 
tended as & symbolization of good-will. — (.Naut.) On D. of Canada, which is a dependency of the British em. 
shipboard, & lashing which, when the lower yards are pire, under the rule of a royal lieutenant styled gov- 
slung, servea to make taut tho puddening of a mast. ernor-general. 
Also. an anchor-buoy to which a cable-ring is attached. | Domino, (dom’e-no,) (pl. Domrsoes.] (It., from L. do- 
Dom. (do.) (From A dominus, lord.) A title given in the minus.] A long, loose, Mack, silk mantilla, with a hood 
Middle Ages to the Pope; but, more recently, to mem- and wide 8leeves, forming & masquerading dress worn 
bers of certain monastic orders — thus to the Benedic-| by both sexes: 7 hence, the name is also applied to the 
tines. In Portugal and Brazil, it is the distinctive ap-] wearer when so disguised. The name is given, too, to 
pellation of a grandee or noble of the first rank; thus, | a kind of half-vizard, worn by ladies at fancy 0T masked 
the emperor of Brazil is commonly spoken of as Dom balla, to hide the upper part of the face. Formerly, it 
pedro. It has precisely the sume significance ns the] denominated a dress worn in the winter by priests, to 
Spanish prefix Don, which was also originally confined | protect the head and shoulders avainst the weather. — 
to the nobility, but is now bestowed by courtesy as in- (PL) (Games.) A game played by two or more persons, 
discriminately as the English Mr. or gentleman. The| with 28 pieces of ivory, bone, or ebony, marked ou one 
feminine doña is, in like manner, given to ladies. aide with pips, after the manner of dice, and called 
Domat, or DAUM aT, JEAN, (dé-mah',) un eminent French cards. Au equal number of cards being selected at ran- 
jurist, B. 1621, His great work is called The (iril Laus dom (the faces being concealed ) by the persons playing, 
in their Natural Order (1059). D. 1605. the game is won by him who first exhausts his number 
Dome, (dom-) (Arch.) A cupola. The term ig derived] of D., or has the least. number of pips on such cards us 
from the Italian duomo, a cathedral, the custom of ure left in hand. The game is very ancient, having 
erecting cupolas on those buildings having been 80 pre- been in vogue among the Hebrews and Greeks; Whence 
it originated is not, however, known. 


valent that the name dome has, in the French and Eng- 

lish languages, been transferred from the church to Domltinnus. Tires FLAVIUS AUGUSTUS, (do-mish-e-a'- 

this kind of roof. —( Mach.) In steam-locomotives, that nis) [Eng Domitian} Emperor of Rome from 81 to 
96 A.D. Although the brother of Titus, he was one of 


of the boiler which, conical in form, constitutes A 
eteam-chamber, and is usually surmounted by the the worst emperors that Rome saw: both Juvenal and 
Tacitus have piven a picture of what his reign wie, anc 


safety-valves. 

Domenichino, (do-main-e-kéno,) whose true name of the enormities he committed, He was in the end 

was DOMENICO ZAMPIERI, B. 1581, studied under Annibale] murdered by the contrivance of his wife. 

Caracci, and became one of the greatest painters of his Don, (dòn ) See Dom. 
time. The Communion of St. Jerome, in tho Vatican, is Don, (on.) a large river of Europe, rising in the Rus- 
accounted bis maaterpiece. D. 1641. sian govt. of Tula, in abt. 539 45“ N. Lat., and 339 10 E. 

Domicile, (dóm'e-sil.) (From L. domicilium, an aloes) Lon.; after a course alternately S.E. and S. W., it em- 

Law.) The place where a man has his true, fixed, an bouches into the Sea of Azoff, by a delta of 3 mouths, 

rmanent home, and principal establishment, and to only ene ot which is navigable. Total length, abt. 900 
which, whenever he is absent, he has the intention of m. It receives abt, 80 tributary streams. connects with 
returning. This has frequently to be considered. with? the Volga by a canal, and is navigable during the sum- 
reference to the wills of persons dying in a foreign | mer for barges 600 m. from its entrance. ‘The region 
country, it being & maxim of our law that all personal between the lower part of the above river and the 
property 18 to be considered as being in that country mountains of the Caucasus is called the Don CoUNTRY, 
where its owner is domiciled, and consequently the or COUNTRY OF TRE Don Cossacks, Its surface is a series 
laws of that country are those according to which itis| of barren steppes, populated by roving bodies of Cos- 
to bo distributed. sacks, probably 500,000 in number. 

Dominant, (dom'emdTnt.) [From L. dominuna, control- | Dona Ana, (don'nah da'nah) (Lady Anne. In Nein 
ling.] (Aus.) The D. or sensible chord is that which is Merio, u S. E. ch., touching on Texas; area, à jt. 15,000 
. on the dominant or fifth of the key, and which] 89. m.; C. Doña Aña. Lop ORAiS A 
ntroduces a perfect cadence. Every perfect major chord Donatello, (Donato DI BELTO P1 Bann) (dón-ah-tello.) 
becomes a D. chord as soon as the seventli minor is| a great Italian sculptor. B 13833, produced, under the 
added to it. patronage of Cosme de’ Medici, some noble works, chief 

Dominic, (St.) See DOMINICANS. among which is Judith holding the Head of Holojernes. 

Domin’go, (St.) Sec SAN DoMINGO. D. 1466. 

Dominica, dom In Hu.) m island of the Leeward Donation, (do-na’shun.) IL. donatta, a giving.] (Law.) 
roup, W. Indies, belonging to Great Britain, abt. 20 m. The act, deed, or contract by which a person or corpora: 
„of Martinique; Lat. 139 1874” N., Lon. 619 24 T7 W.| tion of persons transfers to another or others the posses 

Its length, N. to &., is abt. 25 m, by a maximum breadth gion or the usc of something, as u free gift. In order 
of 16 m. C. Rosenau. D. was discovered by Columbus] to be valid, it supposes a capacity both in the donor and 
in 1493. Pop. 25,000. donec, and requires consent, acceptance, und delivery. 

Dominica Letter, (do-mEn'e-Kl.) L. dirs dominica, | Donatists. (dón'ah-tisfs.) (Eccl. Hist.) A sect of the 
the Lord's day.] (Chron) That letter of the alphabet Christian. Church in Africa, formed in 313 by Donatus, 
which, in the calendar, designates each Sunday in the bishop of Carthage. The D. held that theira was the 
year. They were first introduced iuto the calendar by only pure church, and that baptism and ordination, un- 
the early Christians, to diaplace the nundinal letters in less conferred by their hands, were invalid and inopen- 
use among the Romana. This mode of representing the tive. They made themselves formidable by inciting 
days of the week in almanacs by placing a letter (üs, peasants who had imbibed their doctrines to rise, iu 
for instance, À opposite the first of Jan.) opposite to the 348, in insurrection against the imperial authority. 
day of the month, has fallen into desuetude, the initial Martyrdom was eagerly sought by them, and they vel- 
letters of the name of the day itself beiug substituted | | untarily gave themselves up to the executivner. Severe 
therefor. but ineffectual laws were passed against the sect iu 

Domin'ican Republic. See SAN DoMINGO. 316, and it received sentence of condemnation from the 

Dominicans, ( o-min'e-kdn2,) DomMINICAN FRIARS, Council of Carthage in 411; but it, nevertheless, con- 
PREDICANTS, OF BLACK Friars. (Eccl. Hist.) An order] tinued to exist till the Tth century, when the country 
of preaching friars, founded at Toulouse in 1215, by tlie 


passed under Saracen rule. 
Spanish St. Dominic de Guzman, who was B. in Old Cas- Donauwerth, (don'ou-vairt,) a small town of S. Ger- 
tile, 1170, became one of the instigators of the crusade 


: many, in Bavaria, on the Danube, 24 m. from Augsburg. 
against the Albigenses, and D. in 1221. This order, 


Jn 1704, the Duke of Marlborough routed the Bavariaus 
confirmed by bull of Pope Honorius, 1216, rapidly mul- at this place; and here, too, in 1805, the German army 


tiplied in Ghristendom. In course of time, however, defeated the French under Marshal Soult. 
the D. were supersedcd in the schools by the Jesuits,| Don Benito. (-ben-e'tó.) a town of Spain, p. Estrema- 
and were also eclipsed by the great rival order of the dura, 58 m. E.N.E. of Badajoz. Pop. 16,000, 
Franciscans. Among the lights of the Dominican order Donenster, (dón'kds-tr,) un town of England, co. York 
may be counted St. Thomas Aquinas and Albertus Mag-| (W. Riding). famous for its horse-Taces. Pop. 15,240. 
nus. In more modern times, the order has been resns- Donegal, (dün'e-gau,) the extreme N.W. co. of Ire- 
citated in France by the labors of Pere Lacordaire (. land, p. Ulster, b. W. and N. by the Atlantic; ared, 
v.), and they are likewise to be found in Belgium, Hun- 1,865 sq. m.; C. Ballyshannon. Dop. 217,992. 
ty, Switzerland, and the U. States. Their rule is very Dongola, (déng-go'lah,) in E. Africa, a prov. of Upper 
strict, including rigorous fasting and total abstinence Nubia, b. N. by Mahass, and S. by the Sheygya country; 
from fesh. They wear a white robe, with a black gab-| bet. Lat. 180 and 199 30. It produces indigo. C. New 
erdine, and a pointed black cap. Dongola. The Egyptians under Ibrahim Pasha dispos- 
Dominion, (do- mln Vun.) L. domíntwm, a lordship.]| sessed the Mamelukes of this region, in 1820. 
In a general sense, the term implies either supreme or Doniphan, (dow'e- dn.) in Kansas, 2 N. E. co., b. on 
sovereign authority and jurisdiction ; or, it more espe- Missouri; area, 390 $q. m. : C. Troy. 
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Donizetti, GAETANO, (do-nid-zét'te,) an illustrious ltal- 
ian musical composer, B. at Bergamo, 1798 ; n. 1848. His 
most popular operas are: La ita, The Daughter of 
te R 3 ia di Lammermoor, Lucrezia Borgia, 
Linda di Chamouniz, and Don Pasquale. 

Donjon. (dinjiin.) [Fr] (Fort) A strong tower or 
redoubt, into which the garrison of an ancient fortress 
might retreat iu case of necessity, and capitulate with 
greater advantage. 

Donum, (do'nüm.) (Camb.) A Turkish measure of land, 
equal to 40 square 

Dooly, (doo'le,) in 
sq. m.; C. Vienna, 

Doom -palm, (-pawm.) (Bot) See HYPHÆNE. 

Door, (dor) [A.S. dyr.] (Arch.) The movable partition 
or t which serves to close the entrance to any 
building, apartment, closet, &c. A doorway is the stone 
framework in which the door hangs, or the entrance | 
into a building, or into an apartment of a building. 
Among the ancients, doorways were usually rectangular | 
in form, though occasionally the opening diminished 


8. 
gia, a S. W. central co.; area, 800 


— P? — - 


Fig. 274. — DECORATED DOORWAY. 
(Dorchester, Eugland, a. p. 1320.) 


towards the top, until architecture became corrupted in 
the latter times of the Roman empire, when they were 
sometimes arched. In the architecture of the Middle 
Ages doorways, are striking and important features, and 
afford in the character of their mouldings and orna- 
ments clear evidence of the styles to which they belong. 

Door, (r,) in Wisconsin, a co. occupying a narrow pen- 
insula between Lake Michigan and Green Bay; area, 
400 sq. m.; C. Gibraltar. 

Dorchester, (dórch/s-tr,)) a town of England, C. of co. 
Dorset, on the Frome, 8 m. N.E. of Weymouth. Pop. 
1,510. 

Dorchester, in Lower Canada, an E. co., b. N. W. by 
the co. of Levis, and S. E. by the State of Maine; area, 
2,050 sq.m. Pop. abt. 20,000.— In Maryland, a S. ER. co., 
b. by Delaware on the É., and by Chesapeake Bay on 
the W.; area, 640 sq. m.; C. Cambridge. 

In Massachusetts, a fine town, now n the 16th 
ward of the city of Boston. This place was the cradle 
of the New England cod-fisheries. 

Dordogne, (dór'dón.) in France, a river which falls 
into the Garonne, 15 m. below Bordeaux, after a course 
of 220 m. — A 8.W. dep., chiefly formed of the old p. of 
Perigord, and lying between Lat. 449 35’ and 45° 43’ N., 
Lon. 0? and 1° 28’ E.; area, 3,500 sq. m. Surface gener- 
ally hilly, with many fertile valleys intervening, wa- 
tered — fg Dordogne and its feeders. C. Perigueux. 

. 529,883. : 

Doré, PAuL Gustave, (do-ra’,) a French engraver, B. at 
Strasburg, 1833, has earned for himself a world-wide 
fame by his magnificent designs in illustration of the 
Bible, Don Quizote, Dante's Inferno, &c. His works are 
remarkable for their breadth and power. In 1870 he 
commenced upon a series of Illustrations of London Life, 
in conjunction with Blanchard Jerrold. D. 1883, 

Dorema, (do-ré’mah.) (Bet.) A gen. of Persian herba, 
O. Apiacee. The species D. Ammoniacum abounds in a 
milky juice which exudes upon the slightest puncture 
being made, and dries upon the stem in little rounded 
lumps, supposed to be the gum ammonite of the phar- 
wacopcela. 
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Doria, (dó're-ah) the pannum of a great historie 
family of Genoa, several of whose members figured as 
doges and admirals. The most eminent of the name 
was ANDREA, B. 1468, who commanded the French fleet 
of Francis I., and acquired the highest naval reputation 
of his time. In 1528, believing that the French enter- 
tained designs hostile to his native city, D. entered into 
a treaty with the emperor Charles V., to preserve its 
independence. After granting a free constitution to 
Genoa, he served as Charles's sieatral against the Turks 
and French, and D. in 1560. 

Doric, (dórik.) [Gr. doris.) (Arch.) The oldest and 
simplest of 
the 3 orders 
used by the 
Greeks, but 
ranked as the 
2d of the 5 
orders adopt- 
ed by the Ro- 
mans. It is 
distinguished 
for simplicity 
and strength, 
and is used in 
the gates of 
cities and cit- 
adels, on the 
outside of 
churches, 
and in other 
situations 
where embel- 
lishment is 
unnecessary 
or  inappro- 
priate. The 
chief  differ- 
ence bet. the 
Grecian Doric 
(of which Fig. 
275 shows a 
pure example) and the Roman Doric is, that in the for- 
mer the column has no base, standing at once on the 
pavement of the building, without socle, tori, or fillets.— 
( Philol.) The D. dialect was one of the 4 idioms of the anc. 
Greek, and broad and harsh in sound, yet not wanting 
in a certain antique dignity of style, as commended to 
us by the writings of Theocritus, Bion, Pindar, and 
others of its exponents :— it was, as its name denotes, 
the language of the Dorians, ved aon of Doris. 

Doris, (do'ris) (Myt.) A marine deity, daughter of 
Oceanus and Tethys, and mother by her brother Nereus 
of 50 daughters, called the Nereides. — (Anc. Geog.) A 
country of Greece, surrounded by Phocis, Acar 
and Thessalia, and now part of the nomarchy of Phthio- 
tis and Phocis. The anc. Dorians established several 
colonies in the E., one of which, in Asia Minor, was also 
called Doris, and had for C. Halicarnassus. ee A 
gen. or fam. of gasteropodous mollusks, containing sea- 
slugs which have no shell except in the embryo state. 

Dormant, (ddr mdnt.) [From L.dormio,I Hen ( Her.) 
The posture of an animal represented on the shield in a 
recumbent or sleeping attitude, with the head in the fore 
puc distinction from couchant, where, though the 

t be lying, yet he holds up his head. — D. partner, 
or Sleeping-partner. (Com.) One who does not participate 
in the active business of a partnership, but, having in- 
vested his money in the concern, is entitled to a pro 
rdta share of the profits, even as he is subject, on the 
other hand, to a proportionate share of the losses, 

Dormer, DokMER-WINDOW, or DORMENT, (dór'müij 

Same  deriv.] 
Arch.) A win- 
w placed in 
a small gable 
rising out of a 
sloping roof 
(Fig. 276). It 
was usually the 
window of the 
sleeping apart- 
ments, hence 
the name. It 
is often made 
use of for the 
urpose of en- 
arging and 
lighting the 
attic or garret- — Loue. eia 
rooins in mod- Fig. 276. — DORMER (A. D, 1350). 
ern houses, l 


Dor mouse, (dõr'mous.) (ZoóüL) The common name of 


Fig. 215. — GRECIAN DORIC. 


DOR 


beautiful little rodent animals, natives chiefly of 8. 
Europe, and composing the genus Myoxus of the family 
Sciuridz, They appear to be intermediate between the 
squirrels and mice, During the rigor of winter, dormice 
retire to their bed of moss or dry leaves, mude in a 
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Cape of Good Hope. — ( Mil.) To couple ranks or files 
together. — To double upon, to place between two fires, 
as un enemy's force. — (Print.) The resetting up of a 
word or sentence by error or oversight ; — otherwise 
called doublet. 


hollow tree or under shrubs, aud, rolling themselves Double-eagle, (%.) (Numis.) A U. States gold 


up, fall into a torpid or lethargic state, which lusts, 
with little interruption, throughout that cheerless sea- 
son. Sometimes they experience a short revival, ona 
warm, sunny day, when they take a little food, aud then 
relapse into their former condition. 


Dornach, (dórnák,) a vill. of Switzerland, 20 m. from Double Flat. 
Soleure. Pop. 8,500. — At this place the Swiss won the | 


coin, equal in value to 20 dollars or units of money. As 
its name imports, it is twofold the worth of the cle, 
and is the largest coin in circulation in this country 
Its issue dates from 1849. 
Double Entry. Sec BookK-KEEPING. 
Crun) See FLAT. 
Double Flower. (Hort.) See FLOWER. 


great victory over the Austrians, 1499, which cemented | Double Letter, (Ltr.) (Print.) Such types as con- 


their independence. 
Dornock, (dór'nó:.) (Manf.) A kind of stout, figured 


linen, used for coarse table-covers: —it takes its name 
from Dornock, or Dornoch, à small town in Scotland, Double- quick, (-kwik.) 


where it was first made. 

Dorpat, (dor pat) a town of Russia in Europe, in Li- 
vonia, 150 m. N. E. of Riga. It has a famous university, 
founded by Gustavus Adolphus in 1632, aud restored by 
Alexander I. in 1802. Pop. 20,861. 

Dorsal, (do.) [From L. dorsum, the back.] (Zo9l.) 
Denominating that which pertains to the back; as, the 
dorsal fins of fishes. 

Dorset, or DORSETSHIRE, (dar“set,) a S. W. co. of England, 
b. S. by the Brit. Channel; area, 1,006 sq. m.; C. Dor- 
chester. Pop. in 1871, 195,544. 

Dorstenia, (dór-ste/ne-ah.) (Bot.) A gen. of herbaceous 
plants, O. Moracez, having a flat «nd somewhat concave 
receptacle bearing numerous flowers. D. contrayerva 
and other species have a stimulant and tonic rhizome, 
which is used medicinally under the name of Contra- 
yerva-root. 

Dort, or Dordrecht, (dort,) an anc. city of Holland, 
on an island in the Meuse, 11 m. W. of Rotterdam. It 
is a considerable manufacturing place, and commands 
a large export trade. Historically. D. is famous for the 
assembly held there, 1572, by the States of Holland, 
immediately after their emancipation from the Spanish 

oke; also, for the well-known Synod which sat Nov. 

3, 1618-May 25, 1619, at which Calvinism was declared 
the true Scriptural doctrine, rather than Arminianism. 
Pop. 25,647. 

Dortmund, (dért/moond,) a walled town of Prussia, in 
io ac on the Emster, 40 m. N. of Cologne. Pop. 
13,826. 

Dory, Dorze, or Jor Dory, (do’re.) [Said to be a cor- 
ruption of Fr. jaune, yellow, and dorée, golden — gold- 
en-yellow.] (Zo) The common name of the genus 
Zeus, fam. Scombride, comprising fishes distinguished 
by having the spi- — 
nous portions of the 
dorsal and anal fins 
separated by a deep 
emargination from 
the soft-rayed por- 
tion, and having the 
base of all the verti- 
cal fins, and the cari- 
na of the belly ante- $ 
rior to the anal fin, 
furnished with 
spines. The best 
known species, Zeus 
Jaber (Fig. 277), o 
native of the Medi- 
terranean, Northern, 
and Atlantic seas, has a large and long head, a dusky 
green color, accompanied by a strong gilt tinge, anda 

rge, dusky spot oneachside of the body. It is extremely 
voracious, preying on the smaller fishes and their spawn. 
The DL. is 12 to 15 inches in length, and its flesh is es- 
teemed delicious food. 

Dose, (dés.) [From Gr. dosis, a giving.) The specific 
quantity of a medicine which is to be taken at one 
time, or by one swallow of the mouth. 

Dossil, or Dorset, (dós'sl.) [From L. dorsum, the back.] 
re tA S pledget or cylindrical piece of lint, used in 
the ing of wounds, &c. 

Dot. (da.) (O. Eng.] (Mus.) A point placed after a 
note to increase its duration one-half. — [Fr., from L. 
dos, a dowry.] (Law.) In France and Louisiana, a mar- 

r wry or bride’s portion; hence, the act of so en- 
dowing & woman is styled in those countries dotation. 

BDotterel,(diril) (Zu.) The Charadrius morinellus, 
a species of European Plover (Charadridæ). Its flesh is 
much esteemed for the table. 

Pouat, or Dovsr, (doo'ai,) a fortified city of France, 
dep. Nord, on the Scarpe, 18 m. 8. of Lille; pop. 25,448. 

Double, (düb'l.) [Fr., from L. dupler, twofold. | Cn) 
To sail around a point or promontory ; as, to doublet 


— ne 


Fig. 277. — DORY. 


sist of two letters cast in one, as in the case of the diph- 
thongs æ and c, and the letters f, i, and i, which latter 


are formed thus, f, fi, and Jl. 

(ad.) The most rapid 
time in military drill after the run, necessitating 
the performance of 165 steps, of 35 inches each in 
length, in the space of one minute. In &ome cases of 
urgency, the rate may be accelerated to 180 steps per 


minute. 

tds d gp (A170 See SHARP. 

Doublet, (dŭb'lit.) [(Fr.] (Costume.) A kind of jerkin 
worn in the 16th and 17th cent. — (Opt.) A lens having 
double glasses. 

Doubloon, (doo-bloon’.) [Sp. 3 (Numis.) A 
Spanish gold coin equivalent to 2 pistoles, or 100 reals, 
and worth, in American money, abt. $5.16. D. of the 
mintage of the last century possess a much higher 
value, being worth from $16.20 to $17. 

Doubs, (doo^,) an E. dep. of France, divided by the 
Jura range of mountains from Switzerland; Lat. bet. 
46° 35'—41? 31’ N., Lon. 5° 42-7? 4' E. Area, abt. 2,000 
sq. m. Surface, generally mountainous, but with fer- 
tile valleys watered by the Doubs and other affluents 
of the Saône. C. Besancon. Pop. 285,278. 

Douche, (dcosh.) Fr., from L. ducans, a conducting.] 
( Hygiene.) In hydropathy, a jet or spirt of water for- 
cibly allowed to play on a diseased or infirm limb or 
other part of the human body, so as to invigorate and 
strengthen it. 

Dougherty, (do'ür-te) in Georgia, a S. W. co.; area, 
300 sq. m. C. Albany. 

Douglas. (düg'is) a great and powerful baronial 
house, whose members show a brilliant record in Scot- 
tish history for several hundred years, descended from 
Sir Jimes D., the friend of King Robert Bruce. The 
Douglases were the king-makers of Scotland, and the 
greatest of the house was ARCHIBALD, 5th EARL OF ANGUS 
surnamed THE GREAT, who rode to battle at the head of 
10,000 “gentlemen of the name of Douglas,” and who 
perished with 5 of his sons, and“ the flower of Scotland," 
at Flodden Field, 1544. The Duke of Hamilton is the 

resent representative of the elder branch of the 


| ouglas house. 


Doug“ Ius. STEPHEN ARNOLD, an American statesman, 


| p. in Vermont, 1513, studied law at Canandaigua, N. V., 


where he had finished his education, and settled in 
Illinois, where he commenced practice. At the age of 
22, he was elected attorney-general of the State, and in 
1535 he was sent to the lower house of the State Legis- 
lature. After being defeated, in 1835, in his nomina- 
tion to Congress, he became, two years later, Secretary 
of State of Illinois. In 1843, 1844, and 1846, he was 
successively returned to Congress, in which body he 
took a prominent fer in the Oregon controversy, and 
was one of the earliest advocates for the annexation of 
Texas. In 1846, he became chairman of the committee 
on territories, In 1552, he was an unsuccessful candi- 
date before the Baltimore National Democratic Conven- 
tion for the Presidency, and, again, in 1856, in that held 
at Chicago. In 1559, he was returned to tlie U. S. senate, 
defeating Mr. Lincoln, and in 1560 again unsuccess- 
fully competed for the presidential chair. D. 1561. 
Doug las, in (Colorado, an E. co., b. on Kansas; area, 
700 square miles; Capital Franktown.—In Jilinors, an 
E. county; area, 375 square miles; Capital Tuscola — 
In Kansas. an E. county; area, 5(0 square miles: Cap- 
ital Lawrence.—In Minnesota, a W. county; area, 7-0 
sq. m.; Capital Alexandria.—In Missouri. a S. county; 
area, 600 square miles ; Capital Vera Cruz -In Nebras? a, 
an E. county b. on lowa; area. 350 square miles; Cap- 
ital Omaha.—In Nevada, a B.W. county, b. W. on Cali- 
Tornia; area 1.000 square miles; Capital Genoa.—In 
Oregon, a S. W. co., b. W. on the Pacific Ocean ; «rea, 5,000 
square miles; C. Noseburg.—In Wisconsin, a N. W. co, 
b. on Minnesota; area, J.800 sq. m. 

Douro. or Duero, (doo'ro,) a river of Spain, rising on 
the Aragonese frontier, and flowing W. into Portugal, 
which country it traverses, and, after a course of 400 m., 
empties into the Atlantic 3 m. from Oporto. 
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Dove, (dird (2.5L) Ree Corcworosm. 

Dovekie. dee.) (Zool.) See ALCID®. 

Dover, (do'vr,) a seaport of England, co. Kent, 66 m. E. 
B.E. of London, and facing Calais on the French coast, 
with which it connects daily, by steamers, hus a castle 
on a lofty beadiand, 80 8tron,ly fortified as to make 
it an alinvet dinproynable fortress, op. 27.77. — D. 
(STRAITS oF.) IL. Fictum Gallicum ; Fr. Z'us-de-Cactis,! 
A seu-channel] which, separating England from France, 
serves also to connect the English Channel with the 
North Sea or German Ocean, [te averace breadth is 
22 m., and it is from 6 to 29 fathoms in depth. 

Bo'ver, in Diluwore, a city and reat of justice of Kent 
co., and C. of the State, on Jones Creek, about $ mites 
W. of Delaware Bay, and 50 miles 8. of Wilmington. 
—In New Hampshire, a city on the Cochlieco river, C. of 
Strafford co., abt. 68 m. X. of Boston, and the oldest 
town iu the State, having been founded in luzo. It has 
some important manut fures. 

Bovetnilinug.(iustilisg.) (From its resemblance toa 
pizeon's tal. (Cury.) The strongest of all gotntings put 
together by carpenters for the tastemming of two boards 
or timbers; it is made by letting one piece into sn- 
other, in the form oof a wedge reversed, or after the 
manner of inert: and tenon, 

Dow, or Douw, GERAD, (% ir.) a famons painter of 
the Dutch school] of genre, n. 1613. The works of this 
master -- pupil of. Rembrandt and teacher of Mieris — 
are highly valued for their harmony of chiaroscuro and 
coloring, and marvellous minuteness of nish. Among 
his best pieces are. The Dropewal Woman, The Village 
(rrocer, The Dutch Cook, and The Fiddler, D. 1680. 

Dowager, (dou'a-jtr.) (From dower; Fr. „ 
(Law.) A widow in enjoyment of a dower: —applie 
chiefly to the widows of persongges of high rank, by 
way of distinction from the wife of her husband's heir, 
who bears the same title; as, the Deragr Duchess of 
Beaufort. The widow of a king bears the style aud 
title of queen-towager, 

Dowel, (dou'il.) or Dow'rr-Prv.. (Curp.) A wooden or 
iron pin inserted in the joints of bourds, fellocs of 
wheels, &c., for connecting with asimilar joint or fel- 
loe which has a hole expres-ly fitted to receive it: — 
such a joint is termed a dovsljeirt. 

Dower, deu.) [Fr. deuire.; (Lam) The portion ofa 
husband's lands, tenements, i. which is settled upon 
his wife, to be enjoyed during her term of widowhood: 
usually, one-third part, but the law in diferent States 
ig variable on this point. 

Dowlatabad, «deu-lit-a-hai')) a fortified city of Ilin- 
dostan, 7 m. from Aurungabad, in the Deccan, Lat. 192 
62’ N., Lon. 76° 2’ E. Near the town are the celebrated 
cave temples of Ellora. 

Down, (down) (From A. S. n.] The softest and most 
delicate feathers of birds, particularly of ducks, geese, 
and swans, growing ou the neck and part of the breast: 
— the finest deser ption is obtained from tbe eider-duck 
(J. r.), Whenee the commercial term eider-down. — 
Downs (from Ger. dinz, a large open heath] are tracts 
of unenclosel and untimbered grass-land serving as pas- 
turage for sheep, &c.; as, the Sussex Downs, Eng. — Thie 
name also applies to extensive ridges or elevations of 
eand thrown up by the action of the sea along a coast 
or «hore; — on the continent of Europe they are called 
dunes. 

Down. (doun,) a N. E. co. of Ireland, p. Ulster, having 
N. Antrim, E. and 8. the Irish Sea, and W. Armagh; 
area, 906 sq. in. The Mourne Mts., 2,500 ft. high, tra- 
verse a great part or ita S. W. surface. C. Downpatrick. 
Pip. 277.775. 

Down’-cast. (Mining) Bee SHAFT. 

Downing. (douvinj,) ANDREW JacksoN, B. at New- 
burgh, N. X., in 1515, attained high reputation as a 
landscape-gardener. His Treatise on the Theory and 
Practice of Landscape Gardening, and Fruits and Fruit 
Trees of America, were published simultaneously in 
London and New York, in 1845, nnd have passed through 
many editions, D. in 1552. 

Downpatrick, (doun-jvit'ri-) a town of Ireland, C. 
co. Down, 21 m. S. by E. of Beltust. Pep. 5,000. 

Down-share, (shàr.) (Ayric.) A breast-plough 
used in turf-cutting. 

Bowny, (doun'e.) (Hot.) Covered with very short weak 
close haira. 

Dowry, (dore) [Fr. dounira; more properly, dot.) 
(Law.) The marriage-portion which a woman brings 
to her husband. —( Eccl.) In a conventual sense, a 
sum of money which is given witha woman when she 
enters upon her novitiate in some religious order. 

Boxology, (Ks /e.) (Gr. dozoloztia, a discourse 
on glory.] (Ecl) A poem or hymn of praise sung in 
honor of the Almighty. There are two doxologies: the 
angelic hymn Gloria tm excelsis, sung im the Roman 
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Catholic Church during the celebration of mass, and 
styled the greater M., tu distinguish it trom the Gloria 
patri, called. the lesser, and sung after the chanting or 
recitation of apsalm, Both are used in the service of 
the Anglican and other Protestant churches. 

Drab, (du.) (Manes) A kiud of woollen cloth, of e. 
thick texture, and dun or dull gray color. 

Draba, (dra‘bah.) (Bot) The Whitlow grass, a genu: 
of small annual or perennial herbaceous planta, O. 
Brasswaree, J. verna, found from Canada to Virginia, 
is an humbie little annual with scanty foliage and in- 
conspicuous white flowers, interesting from its appear 
ing very early in the year. 

Drnesena. 'dro-se'nah.) [From Gr. drakaina, a femal: 
dragon.] (Bot.) Agen. of plants, O. Liliaceæ, remark. 
able forthe elegant palm-like character ussumed by the 
greater number of the species, D. Dro, the Pragon- 
tree, so called from a resinous exudation known in 
commerce as dragon's blo, in u native of the Canary 
Islands, has a tree-like stem, simple or divided at the 
top. and often when old becoming much branched, each 
branch terminated by a crowded head of lanceclate 
linear entire leaves of a glaucous green color, which 
leaves embrace the stem by their bare, and on falling 
ott at maturity leave a ring-like cicatrix or car. The 
flowers torm a large terminal panicle, and are individ- 
ually small and of a greenish-white color. The colossal 
dra;en-tree at the town of Orotava in Teneriffe, is, ace 
cording to Meyen, TO feet high and 4% feet in circeumfer- 
ence, ]ts antiqnity, according to Humboldt, must at 
least be greater than that of the Pyramids. 

Drachenfels, (drik'kn-féz.) (The.) (Ger., The Drag- 
on's Rock.] A summit of the Siebengebirge range of 
mountains in Rhenish Prussia, on the right bank of the 
Rhine, abt. 8 m. B. E. of Bonn. It is very picturesquely 
surrounded, and from being crowned by the ruins of an 
old fortalice, has been immortalized by Byron as The 
castled crag of Dracheuſels.“ 

Drachm, Drachma, (drm; drdl/mah.) [From Gr. 
drassomat, I clutch with the hand; hence, literally, a 
handful] (Numia) Among the anc. Greeks, a coin 
of the value of 20 cents American. It weighed 665 gr, 
and contained 6571 gr. pure silver. The above stood as 
the unit of the Grecian currency, but its value varied 
according to time and place. The name was also given 
to n weight equal to the 100th part of a mina, or abt. 14 
oz. The D. is also the adopted name of the niodern 
Greek unit of money, in value about IR cents. As a 
Weight, the D. cor dram, as it is sometimes written) be- 
longs both to the avoirdupois and aputhecaries’ scale; 


being in the first-named equal to 2711 gr. troy, and in 
the latter to 60 gr. troy. 

Draco, (dra'ko.) From Gr. drakón, the drngon.] (AA.) 
The Dragen, a const. of the N. hemisphere contaiping 
80 stars, of Which Z belong to the zd magnitude. It 
follows a winding course around the Lesser Pear, and 
it is interesting as containing Alpha Draconis, a star 
which has Leen supposed to have been tbe first pole- 
star recognized by ustronomers. —(Z«6ol.) A genus of 
Lizards, tam. Jyuanidæ, comprising small and harniicss 
lizards, that are furnished with large, expansile, cuta- 
neous processes, which, when expanded, enable them 
to support themselves in the air for a few recopds, in 
&apringiug from branch to branch, among the lotty trees 
in which they reside. They are inhabitants ot wany 
parts of Asia, Africa, and S. America. 

Draco, the first legislator of Athens, whose laws won 
Bo Bevere that they were seid to be written ip blood. 
Ile flourished in the 7th cent p. c. 

Drncocephalum. a- IU m) [From Gr. erekéen, 
dragon, and kephalé, head.] (Se.) The Dragon's Herd, 
a gen. of herbaceous plants, O. Lamiacea, distinguished 
by having the throat of the corolla inflated, aud the 
upper iip concave. 

[Sometimes written DRAUCGHT, of which 
word it is a corrupted form.] ((n.) A bill drawn by 
one person upon another (or upon & bank), for pay- 
ment of a sum of money : — it is most commonly a bill 
of exchange. 

Drag. dr..) [From A. S. dragan.) (Agric.) A kind 
of liarrow used in clod-crushing or breaking up ground. 
—In England, a vehicle resembling a stage-coach, 
driven four-in-hand by noblemen and gentlemen. Also, 
a mechanical contrivance in the form of a skid, at- 
tached toa carriage for the purpose of acting asa brake 
upon one or more of the wheels, so as to slacken speed 
when going down hill. — (aut.) See DREDGING-MA- 
CHINE. — (Ludd.) A steel tool for dressing masonry of 
the softer class of atone. — (Mach.) In marine steam. 
engines, the discrepancy which may exist between the 
impelling powers of the floats of a paddle-wheel, or the 

of a screw-propeller. 
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„ (drazh'ai.) [Fr.] (Confectionery.) A kind of 
bonbon of fruit, coated with white sugar. 

Dragoman, (drig’o-min.) [From Ar. targeman, he 
has interpreted.] In Eastern countries, as Turkey, &c., 
an official interpreter attached to the persons of foreign 
ministers, consuls, &c. 

Dragon, (drigo». [Gr. drakön.] (Myt) A fabulous 
winged animal of the Saurian class, frequently men- 
tioned in the traditions and mythical romances of the 
Middle Ages, and supposed to have been identical with 
the pterodactyl of antediluvian times. By the ancients, 
Perseus and Hercules have been represented as slayers 
of the D., this supposed animal being looked upon as 
the incarnate beast of evil. Later, several of the heroes 
of the Nibelungen-cicd are celebrated as idestroyers of 
the D., as also was Thor among the Scandinavians, and 
St. George, the patron-saint of England, among the 
Teutons und Celta. The Greeks and Romans adopted 
the symbol of the D. as a crest for their helmets, and 
among the bookmen of the medieval centuries it 
Was represented in religious blazonry aa the embodi- 
ment of sin, to be crushed to death under the feet of 
saints anl holy men. In China, at the present day, the 
figure of the D. is the sacred symbol of imperial power, 
and as such it appears on the military standards. In 
ita Scriptural application, the D. is very variously de- 
fined hy implication a8 a sen-inonster, huge serpent, 
crocodile, or jac Kal. — (Art and Zool.) See Draco, 

Dragonet, (diriz7n-/() (Zoil.) See Gonib&. 

Draz'ou-fly. (Zi.) See ODONATA. 

Dragonnades, (drih-on-nddz’.) [From Fr. dragon, 
a drazoon.] (Tr. Fist.) The title under which are de- 
serif] the crusades against the French Protestants, on- 
tered upon by Louis XIV., 1684-5, when military expe- 
ditions ichietly of dragoons) were sent into the Cevennes 
and other S. districts to act against the so-called here- 
tics. They immediately preceded the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. 

Drag'/on's-blood. (Chem.) A dark-red astringent 
resinous secretion of the fruit of Calamus Draco; an- 
other kind is obtained from Dracena Draco. Erva- 
staphullum mmeterta vields a similar resinous product. 
It is employed chiefly for tingeing spirit and turpentine 
Varnishes, for preparing gold lacquer, and for staining 
marble, to which it gives a red tinge. 

Dragon’'s-claw. (700) See CORALLORHIZA. 

Drazon's-head. (/.) See DRACOCEPHALUM,. 

Draxon-tree. (B..) See DR NA. 

Dragoon, tl. in.) [Fr. Aragon. ] (Mil) One of a 
class of horse-soldiera, first employed in the French 
Service, and deriving their name trom the short carbine 
they bore, called a dragon, In the more modern defi- 
nition of the term, a J. is u soldier belonging to un 
arm of the cavalry service, termed hetey or light, ac- 
cording as they are armed and equipped ; thus, heary 
LD. are of the class of cuirassiers, horse-guards, &c., 
while ight D. include lancers, hussars, carubineers, &c. 

D uignan, (drah-goo'een-yaungj.) a town of France, 
C. dep. Var, 12 m. from Frejus. Pop. 11,141. 

Drainage, (drin! j.) (Cir. Engin.) The system of col- 
lecting and dispersing the residuum or excrementitious 
matters and waters of towns, lands, &c.:— more prop- 
erly called sewerage. — ( Husbandry.) The art of carrying 
off water from the soil and subsoil of land, by means of 
open or closed drains or trenches — the term, however, 
being generally understood of closed drains. By means 
of D. the fertility of wet lands may be materially in- 
creased. 

Drake, (drik.) (Dan. andrik.] (Zol.) The male species 
of the Duck family. 

Drake, sin Francis, (drik,) an English seaman, B. 1540, 
after a boyhood passed upon the blue water, was dis- 
patchod, 1570-2, to the W. Indies to prey upon Spanish 
settlements and commerce. In 1577 he carried his 
letters of marque through the Straits of Magellan into 
tho Pacific, whe he despoiled the Spaniards of 1m- 
mense treasures, and sailed as high as 43° N. Lat. Home- 
ward-bound, he sailed from San Francisco by the Mo- 
loccas and Cape of Good Hope, having thus circumnavi- 
gated the world. In 1557 he was sent in command of a 
fleet to Cadiz, where he destroyed over 100 ships does- 
tined for the invasion of England. In the next year, 
he commanded as vice-admiral in the victory obtained 
over the Spanish Armada. D. in the W. Indies, 1595. 

Drake, Si XUeEL GARDNER, an American antiquary and 
author, B. in New Hampshire, 1798, was the author of 
nuinerous works illustrating Indian history. The prin- 
cipal, entitled the Book of the Indians, or History. and 
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comedy, melodrama, opera, or farce—opera being 
usually styled the lyric drama — in which are displayed, 
for instruction and amusement, those passions, feelings 
errors, virtues, &c., of the human race which are foun 

in real life; or it may be defined a3 a picture of human 
action, embracing certain sequences of eventa charac. 
terized by natura] unity and incidence. The elementa 
ot the dramatic art are observed among al] nations, and 
every people who have progressed in the upward scale 
vf civilization has, at the saine time, shown some taste 
and aptitude for it. Among the Greeks, tragedy found 
its first master in ZEschylus; he was followed in this 
branch of the drumatic art by the great names of Sopho- 
cles and Euripides, Comedy with the same people re- 
solved itself into 3 divisionis — those of Old Comedy, 
Middle Comedy, and New Comedy, and had us its great- 
est exponent Aristophanes. The Romans did not excel 
in the P.; their writers borrowed largely from the 
Greeks, and few of their tragedies remain. In comedy, 
their greatest names are those of Plautus and Terence. 
In the dawn of the Middle Ages, when everything noble 
was buried under the deluge of barbaristn, the driunatic 
art was lost, or existed only among the lower orders of 
the people in plays improvised at certain festivals — for 
instance, at the carnival. These were attacked as 
heathenish, immoral, and indecent exhibitions; but 
the favor which they enjoyed among the people, and 
the spirit ot the times, induced the clergy to encourage 
theatrical exhibitions founded on. Scriptural subjects. 
The Mysteries, as they were at that time denominated, 
were followed by a species of the D. styled Moralities, 
in which the senses, passions, affections, virtues, and 
vices were personified, and constituted the characters, 
As the latter were contrived to entertain as well un in- 
struct, some revivals of poetry were soon exhibited, 
with occasional attempts at wit and humor, which nat- 
urally made way for the restoration of Comedy, Barly 
in the 16th. cent, the first regular modern drama ap- 
peared in Italy under the title of Sophonisba. This was 
followed by the dramatic writings of Ariosto among 
others. Then came Maftei, the retormer of the Italian 
stage, with his revived attempts at the tragic drama, and 
Rinuccini, the introducer ef the melodrama, followed 
by the comedies of Goldoni. The more eminent of 
Italian dramatists of our times have been Alfieri, Monti, 
Manzoni, and Niccolini. It ia not in a book of the char. 
acter of the present one that the reader must look for a 
critical dissertation of the comparative merits of the 
modern schools and styles of dramatic art; it must 
suffice here that we make mention of those names which 
huve shed most lustre on the drama of their respective 
countries — referring to their biographical notices in 
this work for a succinct enumeration of their various 
works, or rather those which have best established 
their claims to distinction. Spare: Calderon and Lope 
de Vega. Germany: Goctlie, Schiller, Lessing, &. Eny- 
land: Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, Marlowe, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Shirley, Dryden, Gay, Cougreve, Wycher- 
ley, Sheridan, Goldsmith, Knowles, Henry Taylor, 
Bulwer-Lytton, Tom Taylor, Reade, &c.. France: Cor- 
neille, Molière, Racine, Voltaire, Benumarchais, Caei- 
mir Delavigne, Alexandre Dumas, Victor Hugo, Alfred 
de Vigny, Ponsard, Emile Augier, Scribe, Sardou, &c. 


Drammen, (drdm'mén,) a flourishing seaport of Nor- 


way, on a river of same nume, 22 in. S. W. or Christiania. 
Lop. 14.117. 


Dranesville, (drinzvil) in Virginia, a vill. of Fair- 


fux co., abt. 17 m. W. of Washingtun. This place was 
the scene of a desperately contested action, Dec. 20, 
1861, bet. a brigade of National troops, 4,000 strong, 
under (ien. Reynolds, and a Confederate force of 2,500 
men, under Gen. J. E. B. Btuurt, in which the latter were 
defeated. 


Draper, Joux WIILIAX, (drá'pür,) an American chem- 


ist, physiologist, and author, B. in. England, 1811, took 
his degree of M. D. nt the University of Penusylvania 
in 1830, became successively professor of natural sci- 
ences in Hampden-Sidney Coll., Va., and in 1841, pro- 
fessor of chemistry in N. Y. University, and. in 1850, of 
physiology. Of his numerous works we may mention 
Human Lhysiology, Satical and Dynamical; or the Con- 
ditions and Course of the Life of Man, 1556; and a Hie 
tory of the American Ciril War, 1867-8. D. 1882. 


Drapery, (dri'piir-e.) [From L. drapería, vestmenta.] 


(Com.) The business of drapers, or venders of cloths for 
wearing apparel, etc. — (Fine Arta.) The representation 
of the clothing of human figures, as in pictures, statues, 
&c.; also, hangings, tapestry, curtains, and the like. 


Biography of the Indians of North America, first pub-| Drasties, (drdstiks.) (From Gr. drt, that which 


lished in 1833, reached its 11th edition in 1851. 15 
rams, (drim'ah.) (Gr., literally, a deed.) (Lit.) 0 
5 title given to all compositions adapted for reci- 
tation and action on the stage, whether tragedy, 
21 


is of prompt Pma (Med.) Purgative medicines, 
or such laxative remedies as are quick and effectual in 
their action upon the bowels; — as distinguished from 
aperienta, which are milder purgatives. 
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Draught, (drift) [From A. S. dragan, to draw.) 
(Arch.) The delineation or skeleton outline of a build- 
ing intended to be erected. —( Med.) Aliquid quantum 
of medicine intended to be administered at one time.— 
(Navig.) The depth of water necessary to float a ves- 
sel, or the depth to which a ship sinks when laden; as, 
a steamer of 16 feet draught. 

Draughts, (driifts,) or CHECKERS. (Games) A well- 
known game played by 2 persons on a board checkered 
with black and white squares, with pieces or men (12 
on each side) of each color in equal numbers, 

Draughtsman, ((rifts’mdn.) An artist who draws 
out designs in civil or naval architecture. 

Drave, (dráv,) a large river of Europe, one of the chief 
affluents of the Danube. Rising in the E. part of the 
Tyrol, it takes a deflected flow through Austria and 

ungary, and joins the Danube near Essegg. Total 
length estim. at 750 m. 

Drawback, (drau'bdk.) [From drawand back.] Gener- 
ally, any loss of advantage, or deduction from profit.— 
(m.) A term by which is signified a governmental 
remitting or paying back of the custuins-duties previ- 
ously paid on a commodity, so that it may be sold in a 
foreign market on the same terms as if it had not been 
taxed at all. By this expedient, merchants are enabled 
to export commodities charged at home with heavy du- 
ties, and to sell them in a foreign manket on equal 
terms with similar untaxed products brought from 
other countries. 

Drawbridge, (drau'brij) a bridge which may be 
raised up, let down, or drawn aside, either to adinit or 
hinder communication. 

Drawee, (draw-2.) [From A S. dragan, to draw.] ( Com.) 
The person on whom a bill of exchange is drawn, or an 
order for the payment of mon«y: — in distinction from 
the drawer, or person who issues the same. 

Drawing, (drau'ing.) [From draw.) (Fine Arts.) The 
art of pictorial representation, in contradistinction to 
painting; the one delineating by the pencil or crayon, 
the other by the brush. An oil-picture is said to be fine 
in its drawing when the outlines are accurately ren- 
dered. A painter thus unites the two arts. 

Brayton, Micsakt, (dr3'£n,) an English poet, B. 1563, 
as the author of The pis sc et (16'3), and Nymphidia, 
earned for himself an enduring name in English litera- 
ture. D. 1631. 

Dream, (drém.) [D. droom] (Physiol) A series of 
mental impressions occurring to sleeping persons, and 
which, therefore, are not under the command of rea- 
son. D have been referred to various causes; among 
others, to direct impressions on the organs of sense dur- 
ing sleep; to the absence of a power to test the inaccu- 
rate conclusions drawn from one set of impressions by 
other impressions; to a disordered state of the digestive 
organs; to a less restrained action of the mental facul- 
ties; to the suspension of volition while the powers of 
sensation continue, &c. In health there is a less ten- 
dency to dream than in disease; in the earlier than in 
the later periods of life; and the very act of dreaming 
shows that the brain is not enjoying a complete state 
of rest. The phenomena of D are yet too little studied 
to enable us to attest much with certainty regarding 
them. The popular belief has frequently ascribed them 
to supernatural agency, especially where there has been 
any coincidence between a dream and an external event; 
and it may be said that if many of the instances of re- 
markable dreams may be explained by natural causes, 
there are others so well authenticated that we cannot 
altogether discredit them, that are manifestly unex- 
plained by any natural means. 

Bred ge, (dr‘j.) [From A.8.drage.} Any contrivance 
for sweeping or dredging the bottom of rivers, ponds, 
&c.; also, a sort of net for taking oysters with. 

Dredg’ing-machine. (Hydraul.) A machine gener- 
ally worked by steam-power, which cleanses or deepens 
the bed or channel of a river, &c., by taking up the mud 
or gravel accumulated in such places by means of a se- 
ries of buckets which eject their contents into a lighter 
or barge alongside. 

Drenthe, (drént,) a p. of Holland, b. E. by Hanover, 
and, in theother directions, by Friesland, Overysse!, and 
Gröningen; area, 788 sq.m ; C. Assen. Pop. 108,257. 

Dope (Cape), (drai-pah'no.) [ Anc. Drepanum.] A 
headland on the W. coast of the island of Sicily, off 
which, B. c. 249, the Carthaginians defeated the Roman 
fleet, commanded by the consn! P. Claudius Pulcher. 

Dresden, (dre den.) a handsome city and important 
manufacturing place of Germany, C. of the kingdom of 
Bexony, on both sides of the Elbe, 70 m. S. E. of Leipzig; 
Lat. 51° 6’ N., Lon. 139 44 E. It contains the magnifi- 
cent Royal, Brühl, and Japanese palaces, and the great 
Picture Gallery, renowned throughout the world. D. is 
& favorite residence of the lovers of literature and art, 
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and may be termed the “Athens of Germany." In a 
great battle fought here, Aug. 26, 27, 1813, Napoleon I. 
at the head of 131,000 French troops, totally defeated the 
allied Austrian, Prussian, and Russian armies, 150, 00 
strong, commanded by Prince Schwartzenberg. Pop. 
(1876) 197,295. 

Dress, (drčs.) See Costume. 

Dressing, (drés’sing.) [Same deriv.] (Med.) The me- 
thodical and topical application of any external remedy 
or apparatus in cases of local injury or disease. — 
Dressinos. (Arch.) The mouldings and sculptured deco- 
rations of all kinds which are used on the walls and 
ceilings of a building for the purpose of ornamentation. 

Dreux, (droo,) a town of France, dep. Eure-et-Loire, om 
the Blaise, 20 m. N. N. W. of Chartres. In a battle fought 
here 1562, between the Huguenots and the Catholica, 
the Prince de Conde (q. v.) was defeated and made pris- 
oner by the latter. Pop. 7,748. 

Drew, (droo,) in Arkansas, a S. E. co.; area, abt. 900 sq. 
m.; C. Monticello. 

Dri'er, or Dry'er, „ [From dry. ] (Paint.) 
A composition mixed with oils that has the property 
of catang a painted surface to which it is applied to 
dry quickly. 

Drift, (drift) [From A.S. drifan, to drive.] A heap 
of any substance driven by wind or water; às, à snow- 
or ice-dri/t, a drift of sand or leaves. — (Geol.) A super- 
ficial deposit of fragments of rock frequently brought 
from a considerable distance, along with mud, sand, and 
clay. — ( Mining.) A passage cut underground, betwixt 
shaft and shaft, or turn and turn: — otherwise called 
drifi-way. — (Narig.) The angle which the line of a 
ship's course makes with the nearest meridian, when 
she drives broadside to the waves and has lost her 
steerage-way.—( pl.) (.Naut.) Those portions of a ship's 
sheer run which terminate in a scroll.— (WiL) The 
rammer of the charge of a rocket and the like.—{ Ship- 
building.) The technical term given to any difference 
that may exist between the size of a bolt and that of 
its intended socket; also, between a mast's circumfer- 
ence and that of tlie hoop demanded to fit the same, — 
(Mech.) A piece of hard steel, slightly tapering and 
grooved at the sides, for increasing the size of the hole 
in any piece of metal into which it may be driven.— A 
drift-bolt is a bolt made use of to drive out other bolta. 

Drift-cur’rents. (Phys. Geog.) See OCEAN. 

Drill, (dril.) [From Du. drillen, to revolve.) (Zoéi.) 
See Baboon. —(Mil.) The common name given to the 
exercises and discipline by which recruits are tauglit 
and trained to military de are erae. A small instru- 
ment used for making such holes as punches will not 
conveniently produce. JD. are of various forms and 
sizes, and are used by smiths, turners, and machinists. 
A drilling-machine, or driil-press, is a mechanical con- 
trivance which embraces a series of drills for the boring 
of circular holes in metallic bodies. — (Agric.) A method 
of putting seed into the ground by means of a machine 
worked by steam- or horsepower, called a drill-plough, 
which cuts furrows in the ground as it advances, and 
lets the seed drop into the same, so that it eventually 
comes up in rows, in which the plants are found grow- 
ing at regular dis- 
tances oper from 
each other.— D.- 
barrow, D. bor, ONS " 
and D. harrow, are 
respectively, as 
their names im- 
port, a barrow, 
seed-box, and har- 
row, used in drill- 
ing tbe ground 
and planting seed 
therein; while D. 
husbandry is the 
term which desig- | 
nates such art or 
operation. 

Drilling, (dril’- 
ling.) (Mil.) See 
DRILL. — ( Manuf.) 
A kind of stout, 
coarse linen or 
cotton cloth, used 
for men’s wearing 
apparel ; — other- 
wise known as 
drill. 

Dri ps tone, 
(drip’stiin,) or LA- 
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Fig. 278. — CLOISTERED DOOR, 

(Salisbury, 4. p. 1250.) 
BEL. (Arch.) A pro- (Pointed or Early English Style.) 
Jecting moulding 


placed upon the upper part of a doorway (Fig. 278) 
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niche, window, &c., and so channelled that the rain 
will drip from it, instead of trickling down the wall. 

Driver, (drivr.) [From drive.) (.Naut.? The mizzen 
gaff-aail belonging to a Kmusted ship, or set on the 
main-mast of a brig or schooner. —i Much.) Among 
cvopers, an iron tool used in driving iron hoops down 
a cask, tub, or barrel. Also, among turners, a bent 
piece of iron fitting to the centre chuck, and passing 
beyondit to communicate with the carrier, Which latter 
it drives forward. 

Driving-axie, -d^s1) (Mach) The axle of a driv- 
ing-wheel. — D.-nox, the journal-box of a driving-axle. 
— D.-suarT, that shaft. which imparts motion to anm 
other shaft. — D.--PhINGS, in locomotive-engines, are 
those springs which, fitted to the boxes of the driving- 
axle, support the weizht and serve to ease otf the shak- 
ings caused by inequalities of the permanent-way.— 
D.wnkEUL: are the larger wheels belonging to a loco- 
motivenzine; also, in stationary engines, the wheel 
that communicates the motion to the pinion, or the 
second wheel to which motion is imparted by the first, 
either in a progressive or retrogressive manner. 

Drogheda, id:coh'he-d ih.) a seaport of Ireland, on 
its E. coast, on the Boyne, In Meath and Louth cos., 
abt. 30 m. X of Dublin. It has a considerable export 
trade, with manuf. of textile goods, leather, £c. Lop. 
14,740. 

Droit, (Jr.) [Fr., right.] (Lew) In France, the 
title under which is kuown the entire body of laws, 
written or unwritten. 

Dromatherium, (drYn-ah-the're-um.) [Gr. dromos, 
a race, aud therion, a beast.) (Pal) A fossil mammal, 
whose jaw-bone was discovered by Dr. Emmons in N. 
Carolina, in beds of the Triassic period. It seems to 
have been neariy related to the modern Ínsectivorous 
marsupial — Myrmecohius of Australia. 

Drôme, (dr»n,) a S. E. dep. of France, between Lat. 
44? 9' und 45? 20’ N., Lon. 4° 3$' and 5° 45’ E.; area, 
2,519 sq.m. Ita surface is for the most part mountain- 
ous, but it has sume fertile valleys drained by the 
Dröme, the Rhone, and the Isère. C. Grenoble. Lp. 
327,477. 

Dromedary, (drüm'e-da-re.) (Zol.) Boo Came. 

Drone, (dron.) A. S. dræn.) (ZoólL) The male of the 
working or honey-bee; taking ita name from the inonot- 
onousness of its hum. See Ber. — (Afus.) (Called also 
Drone-piee.) The largest tubo in the bag-pipe, bein, 
that which gives forth a sustained deep sound. 

Droop Mountain, in W. Virginiz, Greenbrier co, 
was the locality where was fought a smart skirmish, 
Nov. 6, 1862, bet. 5,999. Nationals, under Gen. Averill, 
and a Confederate force commauded by Gen, W. S. Jack- 
son, iu which the latter lost 300 men and 3 guns; 100 
Men scored the Union loss. 

Drop. (ah.) (From A. S. dropa.] A small globule or 
eplierical quantity of fluid which {a let fall, or which 
hangs down us if about to fall; hence, the term is some- 
times given to small round ear-rings, pendent diamond 
solitiires, Kc. — (Lam) In criminal jurisprudence, the 
name given to that part of the gallows which sustains 
a felon before he is executed, and which suddenly drops 

from under him after the rope is attached to his neck. 
—( Mid.) A division of the admeasurement of a liquid: 
6) dropa being equal to Ltluid drachm, or about a tea- 
spoonful. — ! Nant.) The midship depth of a sail, meas- 
ured from the head to the foot. To drop astern, in sea 
parlance, is to cause the vessel to slacken epeed so as to 
lag behind another vessel. To drop the anchor ia to 
moor a ship by letting go the anchor. To drop dmen, 
to move down a river or harbor, generally along with 
the ebb-tide. 

Brop-scemne.(-se) (Dram.) The painted curtain 
which, in theatres, is allowed to drop between the stago 
and the proscenium, between acts, or at the close of a 
dramatic or spectacular representation. 

Drop Serene’. (M«l.) The Gutta serena. Bee AMAU- 
R 581. 

Dropsy. (dr^pse) [L. hydrops — Hs r, water.] (Med.) 
An unnatural collection of waterv humor, either 
throuzbout the whole body or in some part of it: as the 
cavity of the abdomen. It occurs most frequently in 
persons who are debilitated by disease. The D. takes 
different names, according to the part affected: as, 
Ates. or D. of the abdomen; Hydrocephalus, D. of the 
brain, or water in the head, Kc. The treatment of D. is 
chiefly by diuretics and otherevacuant remedies, which 
remove the fluid from the textures by unloading the 

blood of its excess of serum, but it is a mat ter of some dif- 


(drós-e-ra'a-e.) | From Gr. droteros, 
dew-laden.] (Bot.) The Sun-dew family, an O of plants, 
ali. Berborales, consisting of herbs inhabiting marshes, 
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in 8. America, India, and Europe. They have alternate 
leaves with fringes at their base; sepals 5, persistent; 
petals 5; stamens 5, 10, or 15; styles 3 to 5. Tho gen. 
Drosera is chiefly characterized by its leaves.whichepring 
from the roots ina radiating manner, and in their early 
Blages are rolled up ina circinate form like the fronds of è 
fern. When expanded they are somewhat concave, and 
are thickly set with red glandular bairs, those heat ere 
the edge being the longest. Each hair is tipped, espe 
cially in bright weather, with a minute drop of viscid 
fluid. These hairs are not so decidedly irritable as in the 
allied gen. Gienea, but when any small fly or other in- 
sect alights on a leaf, itis held entangled. at first by the 
viscid fluid. and subsequently the hairs bend down 
over it, until decomposition hus taken place. 

Drosky, eke.) [Rust. dreifzschka.] A low four 
wheeled carriage, somewhat resembling a sledge, and 
without a cover: — it is peculiar to Russia and Siberi 

ometer, (dro-són'e-tr.) [ From Gr. drosos, am 
metron, nj (Phys) An instrument by which is 
ascertained the quantity of a night's dew-funll. It con- 
Bists of a balance, one end of which is furnished with a 
Plate to receive the dew, while the other contains a 
weight protected from it. 

Dross, (Is.) [A.S. dros, refuse.) The waste matter 
thrown off by metals during the process of smelting; 
also, generally, the excrementitious dregs, remains, oe 
refuse of any substance. 

Drouct, Jex Baptiste, Count D'Entow, (droo'a) A 
marshal of France,B.1765, took part in the battle of Jena, 
1506, and cominauded & corps at Waterloo, Exiled after 
the Restoration, he was restored to his military rank 
1830, appointed governor-general of Algeria, 1834, and 
received the marshal's baton, 1543. D. 1544. 

Drowning, (drang) (Afed.) Death by D. ensues 
from respiration having been stopped, and not from any 
water having got into the lungs, this being prevented by 
the glottis. If a man, unable to swim, falls into the wa- 
ter, he instinctively makes every exertion to escape from 
it; for a time he struggles, but at last becomes exhausted, 
and sinks. His agitation leads him to neglect obvious 
means of safety. The body, when the lunge are properly 
filled with air, is of Jess specific gravity than the water; 
aud would, if the lungs were not exhuusted by his strug- 
gies, easily float. Hence, if he were to lie quieily on his 
back, his mouth would be above water. The following 
directions for the treatment of persons in a state of sus» 
pended animation, are generally found to be the best. 
In all cases medical assistance should be immediately 
sent for. In the meantime, avoid all rough usage, and 
attend to the following cauftons: Never hold the body 
up by the feet; nor roll it on casks; nor rub it with 
salis or spirits; nor inject tobacco-&moke or infusion of 
tobacco; but convey ít carefully, with the head and 
shoulders supported in a raised position, to the nearest 
house; strip it and rub it dry; then wrap it in hot 
blankets, and place it in à warm bed, in a warm cham- 
ber; put bladders or bottles of hot water, or heated 
bricks, to the pit of the stomach and the soles of the 
fect, and foment the body with hot flannels; but if pos- 
gible immerse it in a warm bath, as hot as the hand can 
bear without pain, ns this js preferable to the other 
means of restoring warmth. Do not, however, suspend 
the use of the other meane at the same time. These ob- 
servations are recommended in the absence of a medical 
practitioner. The treatment is to be perserered in three 
or four hours; for it is a very erroneous opinion, that 
persons are frrecoverable because life does not goon 
make its appearance: though ít must be confessed, that, 
after an immersion of four or five minutes, the chances 
of recovery are very remote. 

Drug, .) A. S. dreg.) (Pharm) A general name 
applied to all substances used in medicina! preparations, 
more partienlarly those which nre compounded and sold 
in n dry state. It is also understood to include dye. 
stuffy, 

Drugget, (drig'uit) Fr. drogurt] (Manuf.) A coarse 
woollen textile fabric, chiefly used for covering carpets, 
and formerly in demand for wearing-apparel for the 
poorer classes of females, prior to the introduction of 
cheap cotton stuffs. 

Druggist, (droqg' ost) (Com) In its truer sense, a 
dealer in drugs and medicinal substances: the term is 
now very generally extended to those who prepare and 
compound the same from medical prescriptions, 

| Druids, (dro/'tds) (L. Druides; W. Deriyddon.) ( Hiet.) 
The title under which were known the priesta of the 
Celts, and chiefly of the Gauls and Britons. They con- 
sisted of 3 distinct classes —the barde. the vates or 
prophets, and the priests proper. The first-nanied were 
the poets who composed the war-songs as well as the 
religious hymns of their nation. The rates were the 
gootlisayers or diviners, who also cond"cted the sacrifi- 
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cial and ceremonial rites, and interpreted the doctrines 
enunciated by the priests proper. The D., besides, in- 
structed youth, decided controversies, presided over re- 
ligious observances, chose their president by election, 
held an annual council, expounded philosophical and 
mythological traditions, and once a year offered up hu- 
man beings as a holocaust to their Cæsar is the 
first writer who has given us authentic intelligence of the 
D., and the younger Pliny has supplemented his ac- 
counts by informing us that the mistletoe was a sacred 
plant with them, and that, clad in white vestments, 
they cut it with a golden sickle, performing the while 
certain ceremonies. The oak was their sacred tree, and 

| they took up their residence among groves of it:— 
hence he derives the word Druid from the Gr. drus, oak. 
When Gaul was subdued by the Romans, the Druidical 
religion gradually retired before the classic heathenism, 
and,step by "n withdrew at first into Brittany (Fr. 
Bretagne), and then into Britain, where, in the time ef 
Nero, it was gradually suppressed. The island of Mona 
(now Anglesea) was the last redige of the D. 

Druids, (Order of,)a benevolent society, much re- 
sembling in its constitution and objects those of the 
Odd Fellows and Foresters. They form an important 
body in England, and also in the U. States, chiefly in 
New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 

Drum, (drüm.) pron Icel. thruma, thunder.) (Mus.) A 
military musical instrument, commonly made of thin 
cylinders of wood, hollow within, and covered at the ends 
with sheets of vellum, which may be stretched or slack- 
ened at pleasure by means of small cords and sliding- 
knots; it is beat upon with a pair of short sticks, one in 
each hand of the performer. Kettle-drums are hollow 
hemispheres made of brass, and are used in pairs; one 
of them being tuned to the key-note, and the other to 
the fifth of the key. Small D., hanging from the drum- 
mer’s belt at the side, and beaten with the chamade or 
roulade, are styled side-drums. The instrument is of 
Eastern origin, and is believed to have been introduced 
into Europe by the Saracens: — the drum-major of a 
regiment of soldiers is the chief drummer, or the person 
who usually marches in front of the band giving the 
time by the motions of the baton he carries, —( Arch.) 
The upper part of a cupola, usually that below the 
dome; the term, too, is sometimes given to the base or 
solid part of the Composite and Corinthian capitals. — 
(Anat.) The hollow part of the ear, behind the mem- 
brane of the tympanum ; which latter is a tense mem- 
brane closing the external passage of the ear, and re- 
ceiving the vibrations of the air. — (Mach.) A hollow 
cylinder which, fixed in position on a shaft, communi- 
cates motion to another shaft by means of a revolving 
leather or gutta-percha band. 

Drummer, (drüm'mr.) From drum] Literally, one 
who plays upon a drum. —( Com.) A cant term given in 
the U. States to commercial travellers ; — equivalent to 
the English expression bag-man. 

Drummond, (drim’mond,)in Lower Canada, a central 
co., watered by the St. Lawrence; area, 1,644 sq. m.; C. 
Drummondville. . 17,000. 

Druim'/mond's Island. See MALITOULIN ISLANDS. 

Drum mond (Lake). See DISMAL SWAMP. 

Drum mond Light. (Named after the inventor, 
Thomas Drummond, an English officer, B. 1797, p. 1840. 
(Chem.) A very intense light produced by projecting a 
blowpipe flame of mixed 
oxygen and hydrogen ó 
gases upon a ball of lime, 

» the intense heat raising 
tle lime to vivid incan- 
descence. One of the 
most convenient forms 
of apparatus for its pro- 
duction is represented in 
Fig.279, when the mixed 
gases escaping by the 
jet a, being set fire to ^ 
and made to impinge 
upon the cylinder of 
lime b, raise the surface 
of the latter nearest the 
jet to à white heat, ac- 
companied by a dazzling 

ght. As minute por- 
ions of lime become de- = 
tached and are volatil- =) 
ized from the spot on the 
lime on which the jet of 
burning gases strikes, it 
is necessary tu expose a Fig. 279. 
new surface of lime to DRUMMOND-LIGHT APPARATUS. 
the and for this 
‘Wrpose the screw c may pe curned by the hand or by 
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clockwork. Owing to the great explosiveness ot a mix- 
ture of hydrogen and oxygen gases, speciai precau- 
tions are required. The hydrogen and oxygen ought to 
be confined in separate gas-holders or bags, and to be 
brought by different tubes, H and O, provided with 
separate stop-cocks, to within a short distance of the 
exit jet. The common tube through which the mingled 
gases pass to the jet is abt. 9 inches long by 24 of an inch 
in diameter; and in Mr. Hemming’s construction (called 
Hemmings jet) the tube is tightly packed with fine 
wires, through which the mixed gases have to pass on 
their way to the jet, and which, when the pressure is 
deficient, prevent the return of the flame, which might 
lead to disastrous explosion. D. L. is often called Lime 
Light; it i$ also called Magnesia Light or Zirconia Light, 
when magnesia or zirconia are used instead of lime. 
In the Oxycalcium Lighta jet of oxygen gas is blown 
through a spirit-flame upon a ball of lime. When a 
coal-gas flame replaces the spirit-flame it is sometimes 
called Oxy-coal gas Light. The general name for all 
these lights is the Oryhydrogen Light. 

Drunkenness, (drünk'n-nés.) See DELIRIUM TREMENS, 
and TEMPERANCE. 

Drupaceæ, (droo-pa'se-e.) (Bot.) An O. of plants, all. 
Rosales, consisting of trees or shrubs with simple alter- 
nate stipulate leaves; flowers white or pink, in umbels 
or single; calyx five-toothed, lined with a disk; petals 
five; stamens abt. twenty; fruit a drupe, with a hard 
endocarp; seed usually solitary; no ifbumen. See 
AMYGDALUS, CERASUS, and PRUNUS. 

Drupe, (droop.) [Same deriv.] ( Bot.) A succulent fruit, 
such as the cherry, plum, peach, apricot, and date, The 
hard endocarp, forming the stone, and containing a 
single seed or kernel, is surrounded by the mesocarp, 
which is usually pulpy, but in the almond is of a rough 
texture. The epicarp forms the skin of the fruit. Dru- 
paceous is an epithet applied to plants bearing drupes. 

Druse, (droos.) [From Czech. drusa.) ( Mining.) A cavity 
in a rock, having its interior surface studded with crys- 
tals or filled with water. 

Druses, (dru’siz,) the name commonly given to a some- 
what singular race of people who have established 
themselves in the region which comprises the S. slope 
of Mt. Lebanon, and the W. slope of Anti-Lebanon. 
They are of a mixed Kurdish, Persian, and Arab de- 
scent, and cherish a religion which is a compound of 
the old Mosaic faith, Christianity, Islamism, and the 
Sufism of Persia: —by their neighbors the AMaronites 
(q.¥.), they are looked upon as infidels. Numbering a 
community of about 
80,000 souls, the D. 
area brave, handsome, 
hospitable, and indus- 
trious people, lettered, 
and monogamous, 
They excel as fruit- 
growers, and workers 
insilk. Like all moun- 
taineers, they are es- 
sentially hardy and 
independent. Deir-el- 
Kammer is their prin- 
cipal town. In the 
year 1840, a bitter feud 
broke out between the 
D. and the Christian 
Maronites of the Leb- 
anon,characterized by 
such barbaritiesonthe //| 
part of the former, 
that France, by con- 
sent of the Great Pow- 
ers of Europe, sent 
out an expedition for 
the protection of the . . 
Maronites, In 1860, A DRUSE LADY OF MT. LEBANON. 
another crusade, car- 
ried on like the first, with fire and sword, was directed 
by the D. against their neighbors. This time, however, 
the Turkish authorities took the matter in hand, sup- 
pressed the Druse outbreak, and inflicted signal punish- 
ment upon the chief parties implicated therein. The 
reader is referred to the Earl of Carnarvon's work 
entitled Druses of the Lebanon ( Lon., 1860), for exhaust- 
ive and highly interesting accounts of this peculiar 
people. 

Drusus, CLAUDIUS Nero, surnamed GERMANICUS, a Ro- 
man general, p. 38 B. C., was the son of Tiberius Claudius 
Nero, and son-in-law of Mark Antony. He conquered 
all Germany as far as the Elbe, and p. in his 30th year. 


Dryads, (dri'àdz.) [Gr. as, from drus, an oak-tree.] 


( eg Nymphs who presided over woods and groves, 
and differing from the Hamadryads, inasmuch that the 
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latter were attached to some particular tree with which 
they were born, and with which they died: whereas 
the D. were goddesses of woods and trees in general. 
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Crook's command of Union troops, and a Confederate 
force under Gen. MeCunsland, resulting in the defeat of 
the latter, 


Dryden, Joux. (dri’dn.) un English poet, B. 1661; Dubois, GuiLLACME, CARDINAL, (doo-bwaw') a French 


after graduating at Cambridge, entered upon a literary 

career; s. Sir William Davenant as poet-liureate in 

1665, and in his Essay on Dramatic Poesy, created, ac- 

cording to Dr. Jolinson, the school of English criticism, 

D., by his dramas and political satires — especially his 

Absalom and Achitophel (1081) — stands at the head of | 
English poets of the second rank, and bis works have 

elicited high eulogy from such judges as Pope, Scott, 

Macaulay, and Brougham. D. 1700. 

Dr goods: (-g4dz.) (Com.) In the U. States, the term 
245 embraces all descriptions of textile fabrics, cloth- 
ing. &c.;— in England, the terius mercery und Aaber 
dashery are used to express the same. 

Dry- measure, (5% / dr.) (Cumdb.) A standard of 
quantity by which dry, course, or bulky acticlcs are 
measured. 

Dry ness, (dri/nés) [From dry.] (Paint) A term ap- 

lied to a style of painting in which the outline is 
mh and formal, and the color deficient in mellowness 
aud harmony, It is not incompatible with geod com- 
position and other high qualities, as may be sen in 
some of the works of Holbein, and the earlier produc- 
tions of Raphael. 

Dryocampa, (dri-o-Im'pah.) (Zoól.) A gen. of lepi- 
dopterous insects, fam. Hombycide, distinguished by 
having the antenne deeply pectinated to much beyond 
half the length, and thence minutely serrated to the 
tips in the male, but simple in the female, It contains 
two beautiful American species: D. imperiulis and D. 
senatori, 

Dry-point. (Engrar.) A term applied to the sharp 
etching-needle, when it is used to incise the copper in 
fine lines, without the plate being covered with etching- 
grou nd, or the lines bit in by acid. 

Dry-rot, (iri-»6) (Bot). A minute fungus which 
grows in timber, decomposes its fibres, and produces 
rapid decay. D.- A. i8 80 called by architects in contra- 
distinction only to the more usual circumstances of 
decay to which wood is liable. Many methods have 
been proposed for rendering wood, and the various sub- 
stances consisting of woody fibre, incapable of being 
affected by dry-rot: the most effectual is the saturating 
them with a solution of corrosive sublimate. 

Dual, (danill) [From L. dualis, containing two.] Gen- 
erally, expressing or containing the number two, — 
(Gram.) A dual number is that form of the verb and 
noun which indicates that two of the things designated 
are referred to, the plural form referring to more than 
two. The anc. Greek, Sanskrit, and Gothic, and the 
modern Sclavonic lanzuages have a dual number. 

Dual'is m, (Am.) (Same deriv.] ( Theol.) The Maniche- 
an doctrine of two principles — the good and the evil. 
Also, the extreme Calvinistic, which holds that all man- 
kind are divided, by the absolute decree of the Almighty, 
into two classes — the elect and the reprobate. — ( Philos.) 
The philosophical exposition of the nature of things by 
the adoption of two dissimilar primitive principles, not 
derived from each other, It is the most striking feature 
in all the early Greek cosmogonies, and that which 
chiefly distinguishes them from the Oriental. Among 
the ancients, the most eminent of those who adopted 

it were the Pythagoreans, and, among the moderns, the 

Cartesians. Those who hold that matter and spirit are 

distinct principles, in opposition to the materialists, 

are, in some sense, dualists. 

Dubbing, (dábbin. From dub.] A viscous composi- 
tion of oil, tallow, &c., employed in tanning, and in 
softening hard leather. —(Curp.) Paring down with an 
wize, as a piece of timber. 

Dublin. (dablin,) the metropolis of Ireland, situate in 
Lat. 539 20’ 38” N., Lon. 6° 17/30" W. It is intersected 
a distance of over 2 m. by the river Liffey, which is 
crossed by several handsome bridges. D. is one of the 
finest cities of Europe, with wide, clean, and spacious 
Streets, and some magnificent squares. Her pp. public 
bwiilings are the Castle, the residence of the English 
vic. the Bank of Ireland (formerly tho House of 

Parliament), Trinity College, and the Four Courts of 


statesman, B. 1606, became tutor to the Duke of Char- 
tres, iutterwards Duke of Orleans, and upon the latter's 
Accession fo the regency, 1715, was appointed. a coune 
allor of state. D. displayed considerable diplomatio 
astuteness in the negotiation of the Triple Alliauce, 
1017. became foreign minister and archbishop of Cam- 
brai, and, in spite of his scandalous life, was created 
cardinal in 1721. From the last-named year till leis 
death, in 1725, he governed France as prime-mninister. 


Dubois, (de-bwaw’,) iu Indiana, a S. W. co.; area, abt. 


470 sq. ul.; C. Jasper. 


Dubuque, -,) In Iowa, an E. co, on the cow- 


fines of Wisconsin; a. 600 sq. m.; C. Dubuque; 

A city of non, C. of above co. and the mest 
considerable place in the State, is situate on the Missis- 
rippi, abt. 4% m. N. of st. Louis. It is a well-built and 
presperous town, and commands the chief trade of &. 
Town und the lead-mining region W. of the Mississippi, 
It councets by rail with Chicago and otber cities, und 
was founded in 1755 by one Francois Dubuque, a French- 
man, Whose settlement was, however, invalidated by 
Indian claims. Abt. 1830, these were extinguished, and 
D. has since rapidly developed itself. 


Du Cange, CHARLES pu FRESNE, SIEUR, (doo-kónzh';)) a 


French historian, n. 1610, wrote numerous works, 
among which a Glossary of Latin Words used in the 
Dak and Middle Ages, Which is still of high value as a 
bock of reference. . Tess, 


Ducat, i506) [From It. duero, a duchy - because 


the coin was first issued by cubes | A gold coin, minted 
in Austria, Denmark, Ilammlatrg. Prussia, Russia, and 
Sweden, having diftetent values ranging from 31.50 to 


Sp "n 
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Duchess. (44-05). Fr. duchesse, from duché.) (Iler.) 


Tho wife or widow of a nobleman bearing the title of 
duke: the widow uses, in addition, the term dowager to 
indicate her condition, and to distinguish her from the 
wite of the living duke. 


Dueis, Jas Francois, (doo-sai$!,) a French dramatic 


author, n. 1:5. His fume rests upon Lis admirable 
adaptations of several of Shakspeare’s finest tragedies 
to the French stage. IIe s. Voltaire as a member of the 
French Academy, 1778, and p. in 1816. 


Duck. (de.) (J..) See AN ATI Dæ. 
Duck - bill. (Z!) See OrNITHORHYNCHUS. 


|i Duek-hawk. (Z06l.) See FaTCONIDR. 
Duck River, in T. neee, has its liead-waters near 


the W. slope of the Cumberland range, and after a How 
of abt. 250 m., S. W., W., and N. W., empties into the 
Tennessee in Humphreys co. 


| Dack*s-foot. (¼.) See PoDOPRYLLUM. 


Duck-weed. (744) Sec LEMNA. 
Duct, (At.) [From L. ductus, a leading.) (Il.) 


Any tube, passage, or canal in the internal stricture of 
animals and plants by which a fluidis transmitted loin 
oue part of the system to another. 


' Ductility. (H-. / ute) From L. duct ilis, that may be 


drawn out.] (Jigs. A property belonging chictly te er- 
tuin metals, by which they are capable of being drawn 
out into wire; that is, of being increased in length and 
diminished in thickness without fracture. The most 
ductilo substances with which we are familiar, are gold, 
silver, platinum, iron, and softened glass. Wollaston 
obtained a platinum wire of 0.00003 of an inch in diam- 
eter, by first coating a fine platinum wire with silver, 
and drawing the cylinder thus formed into as fine a 
wire as possible, and then dissolving the silver in dilute 
nitric acil, By this means a platinum wire was ob- 
tained having a diameter so fine that 1060 yards of it 
weighed only 31 of à grain. Bee MALLEABILIFY, 


Dudley. (didle, Rontnr. See Leicester (EARL OF). 
| Dudley, Cnanrrs Epwarp, an American senator, n. in 


England, 1250, came in his youth to this country, and 
settled in New York, eventually removing to Albany, 
where he waa successively elected State senator, mayor 
of the city, and United States senator in 182. He 
was the founder of the Dudley Observatory at Albany. 
D. 1841. 


Law. D. is notable for her many fine monuments of | Dudley, a town of England, co. Worcester, 9 m. W. by 


public worthies. W. of the city is the celebrated Je- 
niz Purk, a wooded tract, T m. in circumference, con- 


N. of Birmingham. It is the metropolis of the English 
iron trade. op. 45,94. 


taining the Vice-regal Lodge. St. Patrick's Cathedral) Darel, (dà il.) [From L. duc um, a contest between 


is a venerable pile, founded in 1190, aud restored in 1865. 
D. is the entrepôt of an extensive commerce, and has 
impcrtant manuf. of textile fabrics, tobacco, and porter. 

. 321,540. 
Dublin Station, (-sid’shun,) in W. Virginia, a sta- 


two.] A premeditated rencontre between two persons 
on some private quarrel, or to adjust a point of honor, 
— real or assumed, — In which, if death ensue, both the 
principal nud the seconds are guilty of murder in the 
second degree. 


tion on the Va. and Tenn. Railroad, Pulaski co. Here, | Duenna, (doo-atn'nah.) (Sp. duefia.] Formerly, the title 
May 10, 1864, e smart encounter took place bet. den.] of the chief lady-in-waiting to the Queen of Spain. Also, 
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an elderly female, holding a middle rank between a gov- 
erness and a companion, appointed to take charge of 
the younger ladies in a Spanish family. 

Duer, Joux, (du'ür,) an American jurist, 8. in Albany, 
N. V., 1752, commenced the practice of law in New York 
city in 1825, and after an eminent career at the bar, be- 
came chief justice in 1857. His work on the Law and 
Practice of Marine Insurance (1845-6) has become a 
standard authority in the United States. D. 1858. 

Duet, uer [It. duetto, a coupling.) (Mus) A 

iece of music, either vocal or instrumental, adapted to 
performed by two persons in unison, with or without 
a bass accompaniment. 

Dufrenite, (doo'fra-nif.) (Min.) A mineral of ortho- 
rhombic structure; lustre, weak ; dull-, olive-, or black- 
ish-green in color; subtranslucent; sp. gr. 3°2-3°4. Comp. 
Sesquioxide of iron 620, phosphoric acid 27:5, water 
10°5 = 100. It occurs in New Jersey, near Allentown. 

Dugong./(doogóng) (Z»L) See MANATIDA. 

Duguay-Trouin, René, (doo-gd-troo-ahn',) a famous 
French naval commander, n. 1673, distinguished him- 
self in the service of his country by his brilliant suc- 
cesses against the English and Dutch. In 1711 he took 
Rio de Janeiro. D. 1742. 

Duguesclin, 
BERTRAND, doo- 

ahn’,) con- 
stableof France, 
and one of the 
ablest generals 
of his time, was 
B. in Brittany, 
abt. 1314. After 
driving the 
English out of 
the greater part 
ef France, be 
directed his 
arms against 
the King of 
Navarre, and in 
1365 went into 
Spain to the as- 
sistance of Hen- 
ry of Transta- 
mara, in which 
eeuntry he was 
defeated and 
taken prisoner 
by Edward the 
Black Prince. 
In 1369, when 
the war was re- 
newed between 
France and 
England, D.was 
appointed con- 
stable of France 
by Charles V., 
and by 1374 he 
had expelled 
the English 
from nearly ev- 
ery French prov, D. 1380, 

Duguetia, (doo-gwe'shah.) (Bot.) A gen. of trees with 
scurfy branches, O. Anonacer. D. quitarensis fur- 
nishes the ngn elastic wood called Lance-wood, ex- 
ported from Cuba and Guiana, for the use of coach- 
builders principally. 

Duisburg. (doo-is'bărg,) a fortified town of Rhenish 
Erosia on the Rhine, 14 m. N. of Düsseldorf. op. 

5,157. 

Duke, (da.) [From L. duz,a leader.) A title of dignity 
in England and France, denoting the highest grade of 
nobility, or the premier rank in the peerage. In Ger- 
many, the title commonly designates a petty sovereign 
prince; as, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. The term 
originated from the L. duces, or Roman military gover- 
nors of provs.,and was so applied, for the first time, under 
Constantine the Great, 323. The title continued to be 
reserved to military leaders of high rank,and gave rise 
in medieval France to the feudal dukedoms of Aqui- 
taine, Guienne, Normandy, &c. In England, the rank 
of D. was first conferred by Edward III., who, in 1325, 
created his heroic son, Edward the Black Prince, D. of 
Cornwall. 

Dukes, (diiks,) in Massachusetts, a co. embracing Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard, and other islands divided from Barn- 
stable co. by Vineyard Sound; area, abt. 118 sq. m. C. 
Edgartown. 

Dulcamara, (dül-kim'a-rah.) (Bot.) See SOLANUM. 

Dulce, (dool's£,) a lake of Guatemala, connecting with 
the Gulf of Honduras by a river of same name, and 


Fig. 281. — DUGUESCLIN'8 ARMOR, 
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situate abt. 102 m. N.E. of the city of New Guatemala; 
length, 25 m.; breadth, 10 m.— An inlet of the Pacific 
Ocean, on the Costa Rica coast, bet. Lat. 80 N., Lon. 83° 
W., and Lat. 8° 32' N., Lon. 50' W. 

| Duluth, (doo-looth’,) in Minnesota, an enterprising town 
of St. Louis co., of which it is the C., at the W. ex- 
tremity of Lake Superior, and dating its rise only in 
1570, promises, x hen the N. Pacific Railroad shall be com- 
pleted, to become one of the most important commer- 
cial centres of the far Northwest. Pop. 3,131. 

Dumas, ALEXANDRE, (doo-mdh’,) generally called Do- 
MAS THE ELDER, to distinguish him from his son of the 
same name, B. 1803, made a furore in the French theatri- 
cal world in 1828 by his drama of Henri III., which 
superseded the old classical by the new romantic school 
'Thenceforward his career was one of meteoric brilliancy: 
his fame as a dramatist became eclipsed by his genius 
as a romancist of marvellous power of invention and 
fecundity of execution. D., the most voluminous 
author, perhaps, who has yet existed, has written much 
that is mere Pook mek se. but those wonderful master- 
pieces — The Three Musketeers (1544-5), and the Count 
of Monte Christo—are, of their kind, simply unrivalled. 
D. in poverty, 1871, after squandering a princely for- 
tune in sybaritic luxury. — His son, ALEXANDRE, called 
THE YOUNGER, B. 1824, also a popular novelist and play- 
wright, and the laureate of the demi-monde of Paris, 
has written much that is witty and graphic as well as 
coarse and cynical. His comedies, La Dame auz Ca- 
melias and Le Demi Monde, obtained a prodigious suc- 
cess (1895-55). In 1874 he was admitted to the French 
Academy. D. 1-95. 

Damas’, Jzan BAPTISTE, a great French chemist, np. 
1800, became a member of the Institute in 1832, and 
professor of organic chemistry in the School of Medi- 
cine, 1834. In 1849-61, he held the portfolio of minister 
of commerce and agriculture. His labors have greatly 
contributed to simplify the study of organic chemistry. 
His principal works are: Chemistry Applied to the Arta 
(8 vols., 1834-45), and Lectures on Chemical Philosophy 
(1837). 

Dumb, (düm.) See DEAF-MUTE. 

Dumbarton, (dum-bdr'tn,) a seaport-town of Scot- 
land, C. of a co. of same name, at the junction of the 
Leven with the Clyde, 13 m. N.W. of Glasgow. The 
fine old castle here, towering above the Clyde from the 
summit of a lofty rock, was one of the residences of 
Mary Queen of Scots. Pop. 8,250. 

Dumb’-cane. (Bot.) See DIEFFENBACHIA. 

Duamb-waiter, (dümwá-tr.) A table fixed upon a 
movable framework which, after the manner of an ele- 
vator, is made to pass from a lower story of a building 
up to a higher, and vice vers: — the object intended is 
to serve a meal or banquet without the attendance of 
servants. 

Dumfries, (düm'freez,) a seaport-town of Scotland, C. 
of a co. of same name, on the Nith, 64 m. 8.W. of Edin- 
burg. J op. 14,023. 

Dummy. (düm'me) (Games) In Whist, when there 
are 3 players only, the fourth hand, the cards of which 
are exposed to view, is said to be dummy, and is played 
in partnership with one of the 3 operators. 

Dumont d'Urville, JULES SEBASTIEN CÉSAR, (doo- 

| móng door-vail’,) a French naval commander and botan- 
ist, B. 1790, in an expedition fitted out, 1826, in search 
of La Perouse, hydrographically surveyed the coasts of 
New Zealand, New Guinea, &c., and on his return pub- 
lished the results of his scientific researches in a work 
entitled Voyage de Découvertes autour du Monde (1832-34 
Engaged in Arctic discovery during the years 1837 
he gave the world his later experiences in Voyage au 
Pole sud et dans l Oceanie. D. 1842. 

Dumouriez, CHARLES FRANÇOIS, (doo-moo-re-ai",) a 
French general and statesman, B. 1739, after serving 
with distinction in the army, and also undergoing an 
imprisonment in the Bastille on account of his political 
views, allied himself in 1790 with the leading Girond- 
ista, and in 1792 became minister of foreign affairs. In 
the same year he resigned that office to supersede La- 
fayette in the chief command of the army,and operate, 
in a campaign against Flanders, in which he was suc- 
cessful against the Austrians at Jemappes. After sub- 
jugating Belgium, D. entered into an intrigue with 
the Austrians against the French govt., threw up his 
command, and retired into exile in England, in which 
country he D. 1823. 

Dumpling, (dimp’ling.) (Cookery.) A boiled pudding 
of fruit, &c., enclosed in a casing of paste; as, an apple- 
dumpling. 

Duna Veese, (doo'nah véks,) a town of Hun a 
pearly in the centre of that kingdom, 40 m. 8. of 

p. 9,500. 
| Dunbar, (dun-bdr’,) a seaport of Scotland, on the Worth 
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correlative is subduple ratio, exemplified thus: as 1 is 
to 2, so is 4 to 8, or 6 to 12. 

Duplex, (doo'pléiz.) Prom L. duo, two, and plico, I 
fold.) Twofold or double; as, in mechanics, a dupler- 
lathe, or one that turns two sets of cutting tools at the 
same time. — D. Waren. (Horol.) A watch that has a 
double escapement. See ESCAPEMENT. 

 Daplicate, (dov'ple-kàt.) (From L. duplico, I double. } 
A transcript or second copy ; ns, the duplicute of an in- 
voice. — Also, any article which i» a counterpart of the 
first; us, a duplicue key. — D. Proportion, or Ratio. 
( Math.) The proportion of the square of one number 
to the square of another. 

Duplieature. (-kàtyür.) (Same deriv.) (Anat.) The 
fold of a vascular membrane. 

Daplin, (doo'plin.) in N. Curolina, a B.E. co.; area, 610 

. m.; C. Kenansville. 

Düppel. Dybból, or Düppeln, (doop'pl,)a village 
of Schleswig, N. Germany, separated from the island 
of Alsen by a narrow sound. Here the Danes defeated 
the Prussians, May 28 and June 6, 1845. The village 
was bombarded and taken by the Suxons aud Bavari- 
ans, April 13,1849; and by the Prussians, April 18, 
1864. 

Duprez, GuLBzR? Louis, (doo-pro',) a French vocalist, 
B. 1806, made a successful début in Puris, 15:37, and be- 
came the most esteemed tenor singer of his day. In 
his grand rôle of William Tell he has never been sur- 
passed. 

Dupuis, CHarces Francois, (doo-poo-e’,) a French phil- 
osopher, B. 1742. His celebrated work, Origine de tous 
les (Vll es, au Religione Unicerselle (1194), excited much 
contruversy by the novelty and boldness of its specula- 
tions. D. 1809. 

Dupuytren, GuiLLAUME, BARON, (doo-poo-e-Lrón',) the 
most eminent French surgeon of his time, was b. 1777. 
In 1808, he became inspector-general of the University 
of Paris, chief surgeon of the Hôtel Dieu, 1816, and 
afterwards first surgeon to Charles X. His contri- 
butions to the knowledge of morbid anatomy form, 
ri we his chief title to durable reputation. D. 

835. 


Duquesne, ABRAHAM. MARQUIS, (doo-kain’,) a French 
naval commander, 8. 1610, after serving with great dis- 
tinction against the Spaniards, Danes, and Dutch, won 
a brilliant victory over the famous Dutch admiral, De 
Ruyter, near Catanea, 1676, where that officer was 
killed. D. 1688. 

Daquolin, (doo-koin',) a village of Illinois, in Perry co., 

149 m. S. of Springfleld. Ip. 2,212. 

Dar, (dür.) (Ger. from L. durus, solid.] (Mus.) Same as 
MAJOR, g. t. 

Dura Mater, (de ra- mu' tür.) (Anat) See BRAIN. 

Duramen, (d- ru“ mon.) [L., hanineas | (Bot.) The 
heart-wood, or that part of the timber of a tree which 
becomes hardened by matter deposited in it. It is next 
the centre in Exogens, and next the circumference in 
Endogens. 

Durand, Asner Brew, (doo-rdwd') an American 
painter and engraver, n. in Now Jersey, 1796, acquired 
a high reputation by his numerous landscapes, and, 
upon the resiguation of Prof. Morse, became president | 
of the National Academy of Deeign. He engraved 
Trumbull's Declaration of Ind ce. Among his 
paintings ure The Capture of Mayor André, Primeval 
Forest, and Franconia Mountains. 

Durango, (doo-rdng'go,) a city of Mexico, C. of a state 


of its own name, on a branch of the Teca river; 
Lat. 24° 25’ N., Lon. 1039 34’ 37” W. . 22,000. 
Durazzo, (doordd'so.) [Anc. Dyrracchéuwn.] A forti- 


fied city of Turkey in Europe, on the E. side of the 
Adriatic; Lat. 419 17' 32" N., Lon. 199 20 44” E. Pop. 
10,000. 
Daren, (doo’rain,) a manuf. town of Prussia, p. West- 
phalia, on the Roer, 15 miles 8.E. of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Dürer, ALBRECHT, (doo'rair,) a famous German artist, B. 
in Nüremberg, 1471, became distinguished alike as 
inter and engraver. As court-painter to Maximilian 
and Charles V., D. executed many pictures almost 
unrivalled for boldness of design and harmony of con- 
ception. Asan engraver, he Is esteemed the inventor 
of the art of etching, and his works in this line are 
much sought after by connoisseurs. D. 1528. | 
Duress, (du-ré£.) (From L.durities, harshness.) ( Law.) | 
Durance, constraint, or compulsion; as, D. of imprism- 
ment, where a person is wrongfully incarcerated, or de- 
prived of his liberty contrary to law; and D. in terrorem, 
or by threats, as when a person is intimidated by men- 
aces of being killed, wounded, or beaten, till he exe- : 
cutes a deed, or signs a writing intended to be binding | 
upon him. Any bond, deed, or other obligation, ob- 
tained under D., is consequently void in law; and in | 
an action brought under such circumstances the de- 
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fendant may plead that the instrument for which he ts 
held liable was obtained by D. 

Durham, (dár'hdm,) a city of England, C. of a co. of 
saine name, on the Wear, 230 m. N. W. of London. It 
has a superb cathedral, and a university. Pop. 17,088. 

Dur ham. in Canada West, a 8. co., b. 8. by Lake On 
tario; area, 620 sq. m. C. Cobourg. Ip. 41,118. 

Durian. See Durio. 

Durs, (du're-) (Bot.) The tree producing the cele- 
brated Durian fruit of the Indian archipelago, D. Zi- 
bethinus, is the 
only species of 
this gen. of the 
O. Sterculiacer. 
It furms a large 
forest tree, 60 or 
80 ft. in. height. 
with somewhat 
the appearance 
of an elm. The 
flavor of the Du- SEY 
rian (Fig. 282; i+ 
said to be supe- 
rlor to that of 
the pineapple, 
but its odor is 
abominably of- 
feusive, and may 
be compared to 
that of putrid animal matter. It is said, however, that 
the dislike to this smell is generally soon overcome, 
and that Europeans invariably become extremely fond 
of it. 

Duroc, GARD CiRISTOPHE MicHyL, (doo r,) duke of 
Friuli and marshal of France, B. 1772, was the favorite 
aide-de-camp and confidential friend of Napoleon I., who 
employed him in several high diplomatic missions. 
Killed in the battle of Mackersdorf, 1813. 

Darra. (Bot.) See SORGHUM. 

Darrenstein, (door rain-stin,) a vill. of Lower Austria, 
on the Danube, 40 m. N.W. of Vienna. Here are the 
ruins of the castle in which Richard Cœur de Lion was 
immured, 1193-4, through the perfidy of Leopold of 
Austria. Here, too, the allied Russians and Austrians, 
commanded by Gen. Kutusoff, were defeated by the 
French under Marshal Mortier, 1805. 

Dusseldorf, (doos'si-dérf,) a city of Rhenish Prussia, 
and C. of a dist. of same name, at the junction of the 
Düssel and Rhine, 23 m. N. of Cologne. It is a fine and 
flourishing place, and possesses a famous gallery of art. 
Pop. (1876) 80,695. 

Dust, (dtst.) A. S.] (Script.) To lick the dust (Py. Ixxii. 
9), signifies abject submission. To shake the dust from 
the feet (Malt. x. 14; Luke x. 11), implies the renounc- 
ing of all contact. The Pharisees entering Judea from 
& Gentile country were accustomed to shake the dust 
from their feet, as a renunciation of Gentile communion. 
But there was a further meaning. As Paul's shaking 
his garment (Acts xviii. 6), so shaking off the dust was 
a declaration of being free from the blood of those who 
rejected the gospel-meesage. The casting of dust on or 
against a person was a form of bitter execration (2 Sam. 


xvi.13; Acts xxii. 23). 

Dustee, or DoosTEE, (doos'tee,) a river of W. Asia, in 
Beloochistan, which, r & flow of 1,000 m., empties 
into the Arabian Gulf, in Lat. 25° 3' N., Lon. 61° 50’ K. 

Dutch. (dtich.) (D. Duitsch ; Ger. Deutsch.) ( Geog.) Per- 
taining or having reference to Holland or the kingdom 
of the Netherlands; plurally, Dutchmen, or the people 
of Holland. 

Dutchman’s 
Pipe, or Pirr- 
Ving. (80 called 
from a resem- 
blance inthe form 
of the flowers to 
that of a tobacco- 
pipe.) (Bot.) The 
common name of 
Aristolochia sipho 
(see ARISTOL.- 
CHIACER), a na- 
tive of the Al- 
leghany moun- 
tains, cultivated 
as a climbin 
plant, out o 
doors, for the 
sake of its large, 
heart-shaped 
leaves. (Fig. 283.) 

Duteh . metal. 


Fig. 282. — DURIAN FRUIT. 


Fig. 283. — ARISTOLOCHIA SIPNO. 
(Chem.) An alloy of copper and zinc, resembling gold leaf, 
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the circumstances of mere motion without reference to 
the bodies moved, the forces producing the motion, or 
to the forces called into action by the motion; and 
kinetics, which investigates the nature and relation of 
the forces which produce motion, P. haa to do with 
the primary conceptions of space, matter, time, and ve- 
locity, each of which admits ot numerical estimation by 
comparison with units arbitrarily chosen: hence D. is 
B SCience of numbers. It is usual to consider the sub- 
ject in two parts: the D. of à particle, and the D. of a 
rigid body. The science owes its origin to Galileo, to 
whom is due the law of the acceleration of falling 
bodies. Huvzbens added the theories of the pendulum 
and centrifugal force, and Newton developed the science, 
and applied it to the infinitesimal calculus, 

Byscrasy, idiskrd-se.) r. dyskraser, u difficult com- 

fnation.| (Md). An ill habit of body, or a morbid 
Or Vitiated state of the constitution. 

Dysentery, Len- ter-e.) Gr. dys, bad, and enteron, 
an intestine.| (Med.) A disease attended by discharges 
from the bowels, and differing from diarrhea chiefly in 
being attended by marked fever und pain, as also by the 
presence of blood and inflammatory products in the 
discharges, D. is, in fact, a disease of the mucous mem- 
brane of the colon or great. intestine, and when severe, 
it is followed by the destruction of that mucous mem- 
brane to à great extent, the intestine becoming much 
contracted at intervals, especially in its lower part, and 
the evacuations being therefore apt to be retained, es- 
pecially the solid portions. The most distinctive symp- 
toms are, excessive pain in evacuating the bowels, and 
frequent ineffectual attempts at evacuation (fenesmus), 
tenderness on pressure in the left side of the abdomen, 
discharges of blood mixed with mucus, and compara- 
tively little fecal matter; these symptoms being ac- 
companied or followed by intense fever, passing into 
early depression of strength. D. is a disease of extreme 
danger in many cases, and should always be placed 
early under medical treatment. 

R (dis'o-dil.) [Gr. dysédés, stinking.) (Min.) 

yellow or gravish laminated bituminous mineral, 
often found with lignite. It burns vividly, and diffuses 
an odor of assaf tida, 

Dysopsy, d-. ar. dys, bad, nnd ops, the eye. | 
(Med.) Weakness of the ocular organs, occasioning 
dimness of sight. 

Dysorexy, (lis-o-r/k'sr.) (Gr. dys, and ereria, a strong 
craving.) (Mel) A diminished or depraved appetite. | 

Dyspepsia, (dic-p¢p'se-ah,) DysPEPSY. [Gr. dys, and 
pepsis digestion.) (Mel) Difficulty of digestion. | 
Hence those who are afflicted with indigestion are | 
termed dyspeptic persons. The disorder of the digestive , 
function is the most frequent and prevailing of the ail- 
ments that afflict man in the civilized state; all classes | 
and all aves suffer from ita attacks. The aymptoms of 
D. are very ditlerent in diferent circumstances. The| 
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epicure loses his relish for the most refined dishes: be 
comes bloated, heavy, and probably apuplectic. The 
fashionable lady suffers from headaches, flatulence, oc- 
casional giddiness, and dimness of sight: she becomes 
indolent, whimsical, and full of fancies; or, as the old 
physicians would say, she has the vapors. The studi- 
eus man finds his mind blunted, loses his appetite, or 
does not enjoy his meals; sleeps badly, dreams much, 
and becomes capricious and dissatistied with himself 
and everybody else: he is a Aypochondriac, The hum- 
bler classes drink gin or rum for a stimulant, which 
soon becomes à necessity; and as its effect diminishes, 
the dose is increased, until at last they become tipplers, 
or perhaps confirmed drunkards, The nature of the 
case must, in a great degree, suggest the remedy. It is 
one of the most painful diseases; but, with a little en- 
ergy and perseverance, it is almost certaiti to be re 
moved. When the man advanced in years does not tind 
the energetic appetite of his youth, when the studious 
man does not possess the appetite derived from active 
employinent, each merely discovers what nature her- 
self points out— that he does not require so large a 
supply of food as he might in other circumstances; and 
if. by provocatives, he forces himself to eat what nature 
tells him he is unable to digest, he must take the con- 
sequences. Some kinds of food are naturally hard to be 
digested; some kinds are indigestible in certain cir- 
cumstances, and by certain constitutions; but in the 
great majority of cases the evil arises, not 80 much from 
the quality as the quantity of what is taken. As to the 
use of bitters, or those other means of improving a weak 
stomach, their effect is but temporary; in most cases, 
the remedy will ultimately lose its effect, and in many 
it will produce evils as bad as, or worse than, those it 
is intended to remove. Abstinence is the great cure for 
D.; moderation and healthhd exercise are its preventives. 

Dysphagia, (dis-faje-ah.) (Gr. dys, and phayo, I eat.) 
(Med.) A difficulty of swallowing, which arises from 
paralysis enlarged tonsils, &c. 

Dysphony, (disfone.) [Gr. dys, and phónc, a voice.] 
(Mal) A difficulty of speaking, occasioned by imper- 
fection in the organs of speech. 

nrspnes VERE. (Gr. dys, difficult, and paeo, 

breathe.) (Afed.) A difficulty of breathing. 

Dystome, Drsrow'ic, Dxs'ToMOUS, (dis’tom.) 

iffücult of cleavage. 

Dysuria, (- cut eu.) or Dracrr. ior dys, and ouron, 
ed (Mel) Difficulty of voiding tho urine, at. 
tended with pain and a sensation of heat. 

Dyticidse, (di-tis'e-de.) (Zol) The Wnter-beetle, a 
fam. of coleopterous insects embracing aquatic beetles 
of an oval or rounded form, with the posterior legs 
longest, and strongly fringed to aid in awimming. 
They are excessively voracious both in the adult and 
larval state, devouring not only other insects, but alee 
young fishes. 


( Min.) 
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the fifth letter of the Graeco-Roman alphabets, stand- 
E. ing. as a vowel, intermediate between a and i. It 
has five sounds in English: long, short, open, obtuse, 
and obscure, as imme men, (here, her, and brier. As a 
final letter it is generally quiescent; but it serves to 
lengthen the sound of the preceding vowel, aa in mane, 
cane, thine, Which without the final e would be pro- 
nounced man, can, Ihin. In many other words the final 
e is silent, as in examine, definite, 4c. AB an abbrevia- 
tion, it is put for eust ; for empire (as H.R. E. Holy 
Romon Empire): for eminence (a title of cardinals); and 
excellency (a title given to ambassadors, &c.); for er- 
empli, as e. g., exempli gratia (for instance), &c. As u 
numeral, E stands for 20. —( Mus.) The third note or 
degree of the diatonic scale, corresponding with me of 
the French and Italians. It is a third above the tonic 
C, to which it stands in proportion as 5 to 4. As a ma- 
jor third, that is, when the tonic € vibrates 4 times, the 

È above vibrates 5 times. E is the third harmonic 
which arises naturally from € as a fundamental note. 
E major, as a key, has four sharps at its signature, viz., 
F, C. G, and D sharp. E minor, as a key, has only one 
sharp, F, same as (Gt major, of which E is the relative 
minor. 

Eagle, (Cl.) [Fr. aígle.] (Zool.) A bird ot prey, of 
which there are abt. 70 species, distributed into several 
genera, containing the largest and most powerful of the 
Falconide. They have the beak not curved from the | 
very base, like the true falcons, nor notched on the 
edge, neither are their wings so long in proportion to | 


their size. Their wings are, however, very broad and 
expansive; their legs are very robust; their claws 
curved, sharp, and strong. In the most restricted use 
of tlie generic term, the true eagles havea rather short 
bill, curved from the cere. with a slight festoon on the 
edge of the upper mandible; the tarsi are short, and 
feathered down to the toes. The Golden E, Aquua 
Cunclensia, of all N. America, Europe, India, and N. 
Africa — of which what is called Ring-t«iled E. is the 
young — is above 3 feet in length, and 5 feet in spread 
of wing; the color is dark-brown, the head and ba k 
of the neck in mature birds covered with pointed 
feathers of a golden-red color; young birds have a con- 
siderable part of the tail white. — The Bald, White- 
headed, or Sea E., Hal ie tus leucocephalus (Fig. 285), of 
all temperate and northern N. America, the chosen 
symbol of the U. States, is seldom more than 33 inches 
in its whole length. The general color of the plumage 
is brown, the head having a pale-yellow tinge; the tl 
in the adult bind is pure white. It frequenta both the 
seacoast and the lakes and rivers, and may be often 
seen sailing through the column of spray at the Falis 
of Niagara. It is very fond of fish, which it procures 
by wading in shallow streams, and alse by compelling 
the osprey to relinquish prey just taken. The scaring 
and evolutions of the birds in the air on such occasions 
are described as sublime. The Bald E. feeds also on 
lambs, fawns, poultry, &c.; kills swans, geese, and other 
water-fowl; and docs not disdain to compel vultures ta 
disgorge for its use the carriou which they have sw ab 
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lowed. On account of its habits and dispositions, Frank- 
lin expressed his regret that it had been chosen as 
the national symbol. From the most ancient times, 
the E. has been universally regarded as the emblem of 
might and courage; and, like the lion, it has been fan- 
cifully invested with other attributes of greatness, such 
as men thought to harmonize with these. Its extraor- 
dinary powers of vision, the vast height to which it 
soars in the sky, the wild grandeur of the scenery 
amidst which it chiefly loves to make its abode, and 
perhaps also its longevity, have concurred to recom- 
mend it to poetic regard. It was associated with Ju- 
piter in the Roman mythology ; its figure on the stand- 
ards of the Roman legions expressed and animated 
their confidence of victory. During the sway of Napo- 
leon I. and III., the French took for their standard an 
— = with folded — One of the most 

e bearings, and which, according to the learned in 
that scie ought to be given to none but such as 
greatly excel in courage and magnanimity. It is as- 
sumed by sovereigns as the badge of empire. The E. 
of Russia is or, with two heads displayed sable, each 


ducally crowned of the field; the whole imperially 


crowned, beaked, and membered, gules. The E. of Aus- 

tria is also displayed with two heads. The Prussian and 

the American (see above) eagles have but one. The E. 

is also the badge of several orders, as the Black .E. and 

the Red E. of the White E. of Poland. —(Nu- 
pe E gold coin of the U. States, weighing 258 grains 
of standard fineness, and a legal tender of payment for 

10 dollars. pto See AQUILA. 

Eagle-hawk. (Zoöl.) The common name of the 

genus Morphuus or Spizaétus, comprising 8. American 

eagles of small size. 

Eagle-owl. (Zoll.) See OWL. 

Ear, (ér.) A. . eare.] (Physiol. The organ of hear- 
ing (Fig. 286), which may be considered in three parts: 
the external E., the tympanum or middle E., and the 

labyrinth or infernal E. The external ear consists of 

the pinna (or 9er the t of the outer ear which 
projects from the side of the head, and the meatus, or 
passage which leads to the tympanum. The extremity 
of passage is closed by a membrane (membrana 

k maer which therefore separates the external from 

the middle ear. The middle ear, or tympanum, is a nar- 

row, irregular cavity in the substance of the temporal 
bone, filled with air by means of the Eustachian tube 

from the pharynx or back of the mouth. It contains a 

chain of small bones, by means of which the vibrations, 

communicated from without to the membrana tympani, 
are in part conveyed across the cavity to the inner wall 
of the tympanum. These bones have been named, from 
their shape, respectively, the malleus, the incus, the os 
orbiculare, and the stapes. The inner wall of the middle 
ear, separating it from the internal ear,is very uneven, 
presenting several elevations and foramina. Near its 
€ = isareniform opening (the fenestra ovalis), 
which is occupied by the base of the stapes. Above 
this point is a slightly oval aperture (the fenestra ro- 
tunda), which is c oF another membrane, and con- 

the tympanum witha part of the internal ear 
termed the cochlea. The internal ear, or inth, is 
the sentient portion of the organof hearing. It is hol- 
lowed out of the petrous portion of the temporal bone. 

It consists of two cavities, the osseous or bony laby- 

rinth, and the membranous labyrinth, the former of 

which contains the latter. The osseous labyrinth is 
divided into now parte: the vestibule, the semicircular 
lea, 


: 


canals, and the all of which are lined through- 
out by a thin membrane, and enclose a clear fluid, 
-— The membranous labyrinth has a 


perilym 
neral resemblance in form to the complicated cavity 
which it is contained, and has, therefore, five parta 
corresponding to the vestibule, three semicircular 


"e (ér'ing.) (Naut. 


Enrl 


Earnest, (ürn/st.) 
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canals, and the cochlea. It contains a liquid termed endo- 
lymph. Over this membranous structure the ultimate 
ramifications of the auditory nerve are spread. Thus 
the conditions necessary to the sensation of hearing are 


Fig. 286. — EXTERNAL, MIDDLE, AND INTERNAL EAR. 

a, The auditory canal; b, the tympanum ; c, the Eustachian tube, 
leading to the pharynx; d, the cochlea; and e, the semicircular 
canals and vestibule, seen on their exterior by the removal of the 
surrounding bony tissue. 


realized. The vibrations of the air are collected and 
concentrated by the external ear, and conveyed to the 
membrana tympani; they are thence transmitted to 
the internal ear, partly by the air within the tympa- 
num, partly by the chain of bones, and tly by the 
walls of the cavity. The vibrations of the membrane 
of the fenestræ are then transmitted to the fluid of the 
labyrinths, and to the auditory nerve, and this nerve 
transmits its impressions to the brain, and gives the 
sensation of hearing. — ( Mus.) That internal sense by 
which we perceive and judge of harmony, and distin- 
guish musical sounds. —( Hort.) A name given to the 
cotyledonous leaves which first appear from the seed, 
and usually differ in form from the subsequent perfect 
leaves. 

A small rope employed to 


fasten the upper corner of a sail to its yard, &c. 


Earl, (erl.) [A. S. eorl.] A British title of nobility of 


the third degree, ranking between a marquis and a vis- 
count. It corresponds to the French comte, German 
graf, Italian conte, and Spanish and Portuguese conde. 

or some time after the Norman conquest they were 
called counts (from the French), and their wives to the 

resent day are called countesses. The earl's coronet 
bas no flowers raised above the circle, like that of & 
duke and a marquis, but only points, and a pearl in 
each of them 


Early, (rte, in Georgia, a B. W. co,, b. on Alabama; 


sq. m.; C. Blakely. 
English. (Arch.) The first of the pointed 
or thic styles — 

used in England. rr AM NICE. 

It succeeded the 
Norman towards 
the end of the 12th 


area, 


the end of the 13th. 
Retaining much of 
the strength and 
solidity of the ear- 
3 it exhib- 
the graceful 
forms (Fig. 287), 
without the redun- 
dancy of ornament 
which latterly de- 
nerated into a 
ault in that which 
followed. 


(Law.) Money ad- 
vanced by the 
buyer of goods, to 
bind the seller to 
the performance of 


Fig. 287. 
EARLY ENGLISH PIERS AND ARCH. 
(Westminster Abbey, A. p. 1250.) 


the ear, which is bored for the purpose, and is a mode of 
adoming the person which, since the remotest antiquity, 
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has enjoyed so great and universal favor, that it would 
appear to be a very natural idea to attach uch an orna- 
ment to the pendulous lobe of the ear. 
Barth, (vrth.) [A. S. corthe.] (Geog. and Ast) The 
globe on which we live, being the 3d planet in order 
from the sun, and the largest within the belt of the 
Planetoids. In remote antiquity, the E. was regarded 
as u flat, circular body tloating on the water; but the 
great distances which men were able to travel soon re- 
futed this limited idea as an optical illusion, and the 
spherical form of the E. was consequently suspected, 
According to the Ptolemaic system, it waa supposed. to 
be immovable in the centre of the universe; but, ac- 
cording to that of Copernicus, it moves from W. to E., 
ga ag to occasion the succession of day and night, and 
also annually round the sun, so a8 to cause the different 
seasons. By some of the ancients its forin was Rup- 
ased to be like that of an oblong cylinder; by others, 
ike that of a drum; and by others it was supposed to 
be a plane furface. Succeeding ages have, however, 
demonstrated it to be nearly &sphericnl; and among 
other reasons for this theory, are the following: 1. All 
the appearances of the heavens, both on land and at 
sea, are the same as they would be if the E. were a 
globe. 2. In eclipses of the moon, which are caused by 
the shadow of the Z. falling upon the moon, this shadow 
is always circular; and a body can be no other than a 
globe which, in all situations, casts a cirenlar shadow. 
3. Several navigutors have sailed quite round the globe, 
steering their course directly 8. and W. till they came 
to the Magellanic Sea, and from thence to the N. and 
W., till they returned to their port from the E.; and all 
the phenomena which should naturally arise from the 
Z. 's rotundity happened to them. It is true, tho surface 
of the E. is not an exact geometrical globe, but then 
the inequalities are ao inconsiderable, that the highest 
mountain bears no greater proportion to tho bulk of 
the E. than a grain of dust does to a common globo. 
The figure of the E. was believed by mathematicians 
and geographers to be perfectly spherical, except- 
ing the small inequalities in its «urface of mountains 
and valleys, until Sir Isaac Newton and Huygens 
demonstrated, from the laws of hydrostatics, and the 
revolution of the E. about its axis, that ita figure is 
not a true sphere, but an oblate apheroid flattened to- 
wards the poles. Various measurements have since put 
this beyond all doubt. There are abundant proofs that 
the earth, since it has assumed its present form, has 
undergone many great revolutions. Shells and corals 
are found in the interior of continents und on the sum- 
mita of the highest mountains, which, therefore, must 
have been at some period beneath the sea, The remains 
of tropical animals aod plants are found in high lati- 
tudea. Mineral strata are twisted, dislocated, and 
broken asunder, The E.'s equatorial diameter is rather 
more than 7,925! 4 English miles; its polar rather more 
than 7,849 miles: the polar compression is, therefore, 
not quite 2614 miles; and the proportion of one diam- 
eter to the other is as 290 to 295. Ita mean radius is 
3,95614 miles; ita circumference 25,000; ita superficies 
199 914,200 square miles; and ita solidity 263,950,000,000 
cubic miles. Tho mass of the E., compared with that 
of the zun, is as 1 to 355,000 ; and its mean density is to 
that of water as 5l2 to 1. The interior of the E. is 
almost entirely unknown to us, as the depth to which 
we have been able to penetrate is nothing in compari- 
son with ita diameter. The E. has a triple motion. 
There is a diurnal motion round ita own axis, from W. to 
E., in 24 hours, which occasions the perpetual gucces- 
sion of days and nights. The timeof the E's revolution 
on its axis, called the atdereal day, is measured by the 
interval between the two transits of the une fixed 
star over the meridian of any place; and astronomers 
have proved that this interval cannot have altered &0 
much as three times the thousandth part of a second 
during tho last 2,000 years. There is an annual motion 
round the sun ina year, which produces the different 
seasons, and the lengthening and shortening of days. 
This motion is performed in an elliptical orbit, the ex- 
centricity of which, or the distance of the foci from tha 
centre, is 001679 parts of the mean distance of tho E. 
from the sun — that is, of 05,000,000 of miles. The mo- 
tion of the E. in its orbit is not uniform, being most 
rapid at its perihelion, and slowest at its aphelion. Ita 
average velocity is 65,040 miles an hour. The inequal- 
ity of the Es angular motion about the sun causes tho 
apparent solar day, or the interval between the succes- 
sivo transits of tlie aun over the same meridian, to be 
unequal, and not to correspond with the length of the 
mean solar day. The third motion is caused na follows: 
The equator of the Z. is inclined to the plane of its 
orbit, called the plene of the eciiptir, at an angle of 230 
27 56“; this incliBation is termed the obliquity of the 


Enrth'enware. 
Enrth-nut. 
Earthquake, (ir'^'hák.) The term applied to any 


XEnrths.(5r!/h:.) 
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ecliptic, and causes the phenomena of the seasons. Since 
the E.'s axis always preserves its parallelism (that is, 
points to the same star), the sun, at one season of the 
year, is 23° 27’ 66" to the N. of the equator, and at the 
opposite season the aame distance to the S. of it; but 
the straight line formed by the intersection of the 
planes of the equator and ecliptic has a slow motion 
westward, contrary to the order of the signa, and re- 
treats at the rate of 50:1" yearly, causing what is termed 
the precessim of the equinozea, or, more correctly, the 
retroqression of the earÜce nodes, This is due to the dis- 
turbing action of the sun and moon on the redundant 
matter at the equator of the E., by which ita figure 
is rendered oblate; and this precession, jointly with 
the nutation of the E.'s axis, causes a motion of ita 
poles about the poles of the ecliptic. The sun appears 
to return to the equator before the completion of the 
&idereal year, by the amount of time which the sun, or 
rather the E., requires to pass over 501", that is, 20 
19:9". A complete tour of the ecliptic is performed in 
25,868 years. The revolution of the seasons forma the 
equinoctial or tropical year, Bee ASTRONOMY, GROLOGY, 
SOLAR System, Ac. 

Ree POTTERY. 

( Bot.) See ARACHIS. 


tremor or shaking of the solid crust of the earth, 
caused by waves of elastic compreasion travelling 
through a portion of the crust of the globe, and origi- 
nating in an impulse in the interior, That impulse 
may be an explosive production or condensation of 
high-pressure steam in heated cavities deep beneath the 
surface, or sudden increase or decrease of ite tension, or 
sudden fracture or fall,or forcing up or down or agaiust 
each other of great rocky maasea, ot if in near propin 
quity to active volcanoes, it may be any of their throba 
or throes, or explosive ejections, or the recoil from 
these. Tlie rate of movement of the wave thus gener 
ated varies with the elasticity of the medium through 
which it is propagated, the rate being lers at sea than 
on land, and less in loose strata than in compact rock. 
An E. wave has been found in some cases to travel at 
the rate of 30 m. & minute. When the impulse origi- 
nates under the sea, a large volume of water is forced 
upward, and a wave is propagated in all directions, 
which, when it reaches & shore, rushes upon it with 
violence, frequently causing great destruction. Very 
large tracts of ground are sometimes shaken. At the 
fearful Æ which destroyed the greater part of Lisbon 
in 1755, a portion of the earth's surface four times larger 
than Europe was shaken. In the Andes the earth haa 
sometinies continued to tremble without interruption 
for many days together; and at other places there have 
been tremblings felt almost hourly for many successive 
months. Permanent alterations of the level of large 
tracta of ground, both elevations and depressions, have 
followed E. Noises very frequently, but not always, 
accompany E. The connection of E. and volcanoes has 
been often noticed, so much so that the latter have 
been termed safety-vnlves for the country in their 
neighberhood. The immediate cause of E. ia still in- 
volved in great obscurity, and various theories have 
been proposed to embrace all the phenomena displayed. 
The destruction of lifo by E. has often been very large. 
Although there is a strong tendency on such occasions 
to exaggerate the loss of life, it may well be that in the 
course of a few thousand years several millions of 
human beings have been destroyed. One of the mos? 
violent and destructive E of which history haa made 
record, occurred in Aug., 1868, along the W. coast of 
8. America. In Peru chiefly, Arequipa and several 
other cities were almost destroyed, and from Callao to 
Iquique, the whole coast was left ina complete stateof 
desolation and ruin. It has been estimated that 30,008 
lives were lost by this E. Oct. 2d, same year, an Æ 
occurred also at San Francisco. Seven buildings were 
destroyed and five persons killed. In May, 1577,a dis- 
astrous E. occurred on the same coast of S. Americ. 
Iquique and other towns were again nearly destroyed. 

(Chem.) A name given to those solid 
bodies composing the mineral strata, which are incom- 
bustible, colorless, not convertible into metals by any 
ordinary methods of reduction, and, when reduced by 
ccientific experimenta, possessing generally but an 
evanescent metallic existence. They were regarded as 
elementary bodies until the brilliant researches of Sir 
II. Davy proved them to be compounds of oxygen with 
peculiar bases. They are tasteless, inodorous, unin- 
flammable substances, usually occurring in intimata 
union with each other, with various acids, and with 
oxides of the common metals. Under these cirvumi- 
stances, they constitute by far the greatest part of the 
strata, gravel, and soil, forming the mountains, plaing 
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and valleys of our globe. Their number is ten. Five 
ef them possess decided alkaline properties — barytu, 
ron ia, li me (calcia), maghati, and lita. Five of them 
are termed E. proper — alumina, glucina, yttria, sirvonia, 
and fhorina; these do not change the infusion of cab- 
bage or tincture of litmus, do not readily neutralize 
acidity, and are insoluble in water. 

Earth-worm. (Zodl.) See LUMBRICIDÆ. 

Ear-trumpet. (Acoustics.) A contrivance for im- 
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one, two, or even three days later tha.: the astronomica: 
or true new moons. And the 14th day of the moon ia 
counted full moon, though the opposition more usually 
occurs on the 16th. 

Easter Island, isa small isle in the Pacific Ocean, 
Lat. 20? 6' S., Lon. 10% 7' W. 

Eastern, (és ürn,) or GLOUCESTER PoINT, at the en- 
trance of Cape Ann Harbor, Massachusetts, hus upon it 
a fixed light; N. Lat. 429 34' 40", W. Lon. 70 3v', 


proving the bearing of the partially deaf, the principle Enst'ern Archipelago. Sec MaLAY ARCHIPELAGO. 


of which is to collect the sonorous vibrations, and to East/ern Empire. 


See GREEK EMPIRE. 


convey them in an intensified form to the deeper parts East Feliciana, (es- -d n,) in Louisiana, a N. 


of the ear. The apparatus most commonly in use re- 
quires to be held in the hand, and consists of a narrow 
portion inserted into the ear-passage, and which grad- 
ually expands into & wide mouth. 

Enrwig. ( T wu) (Zodl.) See FORFICULARIA. 

Basel, (6z1.) ( er. esel, an uss.] (Paint) Au appara- 
tus constructed of wood, upon which the panel or can- 
vas is placed while /. picture is being painted (Fig. 288.) 


Fig. 288. 
AM ARTIST OF THE 15TH CENT. AT WORK AT HIS BASEL, 
(From an illumination in a MS. of the Romance of the Rose.) 


An Eusel- picture is a picture of small dimensions, such 


as render it portable. 

Easement, (ésmént.) [A.8. eath, eas J (Law.) A 
right in the owner of one parcel of land, y reason of 
such ownership, to use the land of another for & special 
purpose not inconsistent with a general property in the 
owner. Easements are as various as the exigencies of 
domestic convenience or the purposes to which build- 
ings and land may be applied. An E. cannot exist apart 
from an estate in land, it being necessary that there 
should be two tenements, e one (called inant) en- 
A ing the right, the other (termed servienf) over which 

t is enjoyed. An E. must be constituted by deed or by 
prescription. It may be extinguished by an actual or 
implied release. When a party entitled to the enjoy- 
ment of an E. is disturbed in that enjoyment, he may 
enforce his right by action at law, or he may enter upon 
the servient tenement, and abate the nuisance himself. 

East, (ést.) (Ger. ost.) (Geog.) One of the four cardinal 
points, being that point of the horizon where the sun 
appears to rise when in the equator. The word East is 
indefinitely used when we speak of countries which lie 
eastward of us. 

East Baton Rouge, (6bdn-roozh,) in Louisiana, a B. E. 
oent. par. ; area, 000 sq. m.; C. Ba ton Rouge. 

Bast Bridgewater, (-bri/wawtr, a flourishing 
manuf. township of Massachusetts, Plymouth co., abt. 20 
m. 8. by E. of Boston. 

Bester, (ésttir.) (Ger. ostern.] (Eccl) A solemn fes- 
tival observed among Christians, in commemoration of 
Ouriat's resurrection. The Latins call it pascha, a He- 
brew word xi alan to the Jewish feast of the passover, 
to which the Christian festival of E. corresponds. Thus 
St. Paul says (1 Cor. v. 7), For even Christ our pass- 
over is sacrificed for us.“ This feast was fixed by the 
Council of Nice, 325, to be held on the Sunday which 
falla upon or immediately after the full moon which 
happens next after the 21st of March. The new moons 
of che ecclesiastical calendar, by which E. is regulated, 
are determined arbitrarily, by the lunar cycle in the 
Julian calendar, and the table of epacte in the gre 
rian. The new moons ef the calendar are generally 
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E. par.; area, 480 sq. m.; C. Jackson. 

East India Company, (The.) (Eng. Hist.) The 
most celebrated commercial association either of an- 
cient or modern times; was incorporated during the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, 1600,and empowered to trade 
to countries to the eastward of the Cape of Good Hope, 
exclusive of all other persons. Properly speaking, tho 
company were only merchants — sending out bullion, 
lead, quicksilver, woollens, hardware, and other goods 
to India; and bringing home calicoes, silks, diamonds, 
tea, porcelain, pepper, drugs, saltpetre, &c., from thence. 
Not merely with India, but with China and other parts 
of the East, the trade was monopolized by the com- 
pany; and hence arose their great trade in China tea, 

rcelain, and silk. By degrees, avarice and ambition 
ed the company, or their agents in India, to take part 
in the quarrels among the native princes; this course 
ere them power and influence at the native courts, 
rom whence arose the acquisition of sovereign po ers 
over vast regions. India thus became valued by the 
company, not only as commercially profitable, but as 
affording to the friends and relations of the directors 
opportunities of making vast fortunes by political or 
military enterprises. Many and severe have been the 
contests between tlie advocates of free-trade with India 
and the friends of the “incorporated company ;" but 
at length the long-supported monopoly of that powerful 
body was abolished by the British government in 1838; 
and by act of 1855 the whole of the company's powers 
were transferred to the Crown. 

Eastlake, Sin CHARLES Lock, (és#ldk,) an English 
pner of the historical school, B. at Plymouth, 1798. 

e became President of the Royal Academy in 1860, 
His finest work is Pilgrims to Rome first Coming in Sight 
of the Holy City. D. 1869. 

East Liv'er I, a village of Okio, in Columbiana 
co., on the Ohio river, abt. 48 m. below Pittsburgh, 
celebrated for its Pottery industry. 

East-Main, or Stave Rives, in Brit. N. America, rises 
near the S. E. limit of Labrador, in Lake Nitchegnon, 
and, after a nearly W. course of 400 m., falls into James 
Bay; Lat. 529 16’ N., Lon. 780 41’ W. 

Easton, (eest'ün,) jn Maryland, a village, C. of Talbot 
00., abt. 80 m. from Annapolis; n Fenn 
sylvanta, a flourishing borough, C. of Northampton co., 
on the Delaware, 56 miles N. of Philadelphia. It isa 
handsomely laid-out place, with manufactures, and is 
the seat of Lafayette College, founded in 1832. 


Eastport (Port,) a fortified port of entry of Maine, 
Washington co., on the S. E. side of Moose Island, abt. 
284 m. N. E. of Portland; Lat. 44° 54’ N., Lon. 66° 66’ W. 
It Pas a considerable coasting and lumber trade. Pop. 


of township, . 

East River, in New Fork, a strait which connects 
Long Island Sound with New York Bay, and is abt. 20 
miles in length, and navigable for large ships. 

East Roumelia, an autonc.natic prov. of Turkey, 8. 
of the Balkans, formed uuder the treaty of Berlin (q.v.) 
in 1878, having a Christian governor approved by the 
European powers. 

East Saginaw, a town of Michigan, in Saginaw co. 

East St. Louis, a town of Jllinois, St. Clair co., on the 
Mississippi river, opposite St. Louis. 

Eaton, (c'tin,) in Michigan, a central co.; area, 676 sq. 
m.; C. Charlotte. 

Eaton’s Neck, (nck,) in New York, lies on Long Isl- 
and, on the E. side of the entrance into Huntingdon'g 
Bay. It has a lighthouse at an elevation of 184 feet 
above the sea, in Lat. 409 57/ 6” N., Lon. 73° W 12" W. 

Eau Claire, (0-klair,) in Wisconsin, a W. co.; area, 638 
e m.; Eau Claire, the county seat, is 

uate at the junction of Chippewa and Eau Claire 
rivers, about 70 miles N. by W. of La Crosse; 
On the opposite side of Kau Claire river is 
another town of samo name. 

Eau de Cologne, (o-da-ko-lón'.) (Perfum.) Be) Co- 
LOGNE WATER. 

Eau de Javelle. (em.) See CHLORINE. 

Eau de Luce, (ó-da-loos.) (Med.) A strong solution 
of ammonia, scented by adding a little mastic and off 
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of amber. 
edy aguinst the bite of poiscaous snakes. | 

Eau de Vie, ud unter of life.] The French | 
name for BRANDY, q. v. 

Eaux Bonnes, (bón g.) |Fr, good waters] A 
town and fashionable spa of France, dep. Bassca-D y ré- 
nées, 20 miles 8.8 E. of Oleron. Its thermal waters are 
esteemed highly efficacious in cases of pulmonary 
disease. 

Eaves, (cévz’.) [A. S. e. (Arch.) The edges of the 
roof of a house, which overhang the wall, for the pur- 

of throwing the water to a distance from it. 

gi („b.) [Ger. ebbe.) The retirement or reflux of the 

e 


Ebenacere, (¢b-n-a'se-.) (Bot) The Ebony fam., an 
O. of plants, alliance Gentianales, consisting of trees or 
shrubs, chiefly tropical, and yielding hard and durable 
timber. See DIOSPYROS. 

Ebenezer, (/b-n-e'zür.) [Heb., stone of help.] (Seript.) 
A memorial stone set up by Samuel after a victory over 
the Philistines, in acknowledgment of the Lord's help 
in the success; — also the place where this event oc- 
curred. (1 Sam. iv. 1, v. 1, vii. 12.) 

Eberhard, Jonaxx Avovst, (¢b’Gr-hdrd,) a German 
philosopher and elegant writer, B. at Halberstadt, 1739; 
was a staunch partisan of Leibnitz and an adversary of 
Kantism. His pp. works are: Apology of Socrates (1772); 
History of Phi. hy n and Dictionary of German 
Synonyms (1802). D. 1509, 

Ebionites, (¢b’e-dn-ilz.) [Heb., poor.] (Eccl. Hist.) A 
sect of the 2d cent. They believed that Jesus was sim- 
ply a man distinguished above all others for legal piety 
— preéminently a Jew, and selected as the Messiah be- 
cause of his superior Judaism. 

Ebonite, sens) (Chem.) See CaovTCHOUC. 

Ebony, (C one.) (Bot) See DIOSPYROS. 

Eboulement, (a-hoo/món(g.) |Fr.] (Fortüf.) 
crumbling or falling away of a wall or rampart. 

Ebracteate, (e-brilkteit) (Bot) Having no bracts. 

Ebro, (ai bro.) (Anc. Jberus.] One of the pp. rivers of | 
Spain, rising in the mountains of Asturias; Lat. 43° N., 
Lon. 4° W., and flowing into the Mediterranean in Lat. 


The 


46° 407 N., Lon. 0° 55’ Length, 350 m. 
Ebullition, (é-bul-lish'wn.) L. ebullio, Y bubble up.) 
Chem. BorLIN4, 
Ecbalium, (¢k-ba'le-iim.) (Bot) A genus of annual 
plants, O. Cucurbita- 


ces, closely allied to 
Momordica. The 
Squirting  Cucum- 
ber, E. agreste (Fig. 
239), is a native of * 
waste places in 8. 
Europe. Its fruit is 
a small, elliptical, 
greenish gourd, 
covered with soft 
triangular prickles. 
These fruits forcibly 
eject their seeds, to- 
gether with a mu- 
cilaginous juice. 
The drug known as 
Elaterium is tho 
dried precipitate 
that is deposited 
from the juice which 
flows from the fruit, or rather from the pulp surround- 
ing the seeds. So powerful is pure elaterium, that 1⁄4 part 
of a grain is sufficient to produce krong cathartic effects; 
it is, however, rarely obtained pure. It is of great value 
in certain cases of dropsy and of cerebral disease, where 
an active remedy is required; but as its action is vio- 
lent, it requires to be administered with t caution, 
and in cases where there exists no objection to ita use. 
The peti tbo ew of elaterium is a crystalline sub- 
elateri: 


Fig. 289.—8QUIRTING CUCUMBER. 


stance call ne. 
Ecbasis, 3 Gr. ekbasis, an issue of a matter.) 
(Rhet.) Those parts of the proximum in which the 


orutor treats of things according to their events or con- 
sequences, 

Ecbatana, (eX-bdt'a-nah.) | (Anc. dep) The C. of 
Media, and the summer-residence of Cyrus the Great 
and his successors. It is said to have been founded by 
the warrior-queen Semiramis, and its site is now occu- 
pied by the town of Hamadan. 

Ecbole, 1 (Gr. ekbolé, a going out.] (Rhet.) 
A digression by which the orator introduces some other 
person speaking in his own words. 

Ecce Homo, (¢k’se homo.) [L., behold the man.] (Fine 
Arts.) A picture or piece of sculpture which represents 
Christ crowned with thorns. e name was suggested 
by Pilate's exc'amation (John xix. 5). 
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It is consideres, ir, fndia, an effective rem- | Eecentrie, (éX-s?n'trik.) [Gr. ek, away from, and kes 


tron, the centre.] (Geom.) A term applied to circles 
and spheres which have not the same centre, and conse- 
quently are not concentric. —(Ast.) The deferent cir- 
cle in the circumfereuce of which, in the Ptolemaic sys- 
tem, the centre of the epicycle of a planet was sup 

to be carried forward in its orbit round the earth. It 
was E. with regard to the earth; for though the orbit 
of a planet was believed to be a circle described about 
the earth, the latter was not placed in the centre of 
that circle. —( Mech.) A contrivance for taking an alter 
nating rectilinear motion from a revolving shaft. It 
consists of a circular disc or pulley fixed on a shaft or 
axis which does not pass through the centre of the 
disc. The first 
diagram in 


aa the 
the centre of 
which is at 
b; the inner 
circle is the 
shaft, with its 
centre at c; 
ee is a section 


braces the 
groove  a'a', 
alowing the 
disc to turn 
within it. As 
the eccentric 
revolves with 
the axis, the 
hoop is alter- 


m 


arg | Fig. 290. 
and lowered, 


and with it the rod I, which is keyed into it at h. The 
extent of the rise and fall of the rod is equal to twice 
cb, the distance between the centres. The E. is of 
great use when a reciprocating motion is required 
to be given to & rod. 

Eccentricity, or EXCENTRICITY, (Ck-en-tris'e-te.) [Same 
deriv.] (Ast) The distance between the focus and cen- 
tre of the elliptic orbit of A gorge or satellite, the semi- 
axis major being conside as unity; or the ratio oi 
the distance between the focus and centre to the semi- 


axis major. 

Eecchy mosis, (¢k-ke-mo’sts.) [Gr. ek, out of, and chy- 
moa, Juice. (Med.) An appearance of livid spots ou 
the skin, occasioned by an extravasation of blood from 
a vein betwixt the flesh and the skin. 

Ecclesiastes, (¢k-kle-ze-as‘teez.) en the Preacher; 
Heb. Koheleth.] (Script.) A canonical book of the Old 
Testament, the design of which is to show the vanity 
of all sublunary things. The majority of commentators 
believe this book to be the fruit of Solomon's repent- 
ance, after having experienced all the follies and pleas- 
ures of life. 

Ecclesiastic, (-ze-us’tik.) [From Gr. ekklesia, the 
Church.] (Eccl) A person in orders; one who is con- 
secrated to the service of the church and the ministry 
of religion. 

Ecclesias'ticus, (-tc-kiis.) [Same deriv.] (Script) A 
book of the Old Testament, called in the Septuagint 
The Wisdom of J the Son of Sirach. It is considered 
as canonical by the Roman Catholic Church, but is re- 
jected as apocryphal by the Protestants. It exhibits 
but little re for methodical arrangement, but it is 
highly poetical. 

Echelon, (esh“ een.) [Fr., a step.) (Mil) A term 
which, in tactica, denotes the position of an army with 
one division more advanced than another, somewhat 
like the steps of a ladder. A battalion, regiment, &c., 
marches en échelon if the divisions of which it is com- 
p" do not march in one line, but on parallel lines 

he divisions are not exactly behind each other, bur 
each is to the right or left of the one preceding, so as to 
pn the whole the appearance of a stairway. This or- 
er is used if the commander wishes to bring one part 
of a mass into action, and to reserve the other. 

Echeneida, (c-kn-'i-de.) (Zo) The Remora fam.. 
embracing malacopterygious fishes which have a flat- 
tened disk upon the head, composed of a number of 
transverse cartilaginous lamins directed obliquely 
backwards, serrated or spiny on the hind edge, and 
movable, so that by creating a vacuum between them, 
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or by hooking on to various bodies by means oftheser-| Theegg and anchor, or egg and tongue ornament, very 
rated 7 ey are enabled to attach themselves very frequently carved on the ovolo in c ic architecture. 
firmly. They are from 12 to 15 inches long. The gen. (See Fig. 198). 
Echeneis is the principal. Echmiadzin, Lk-me-dd'zin,) a city of Russian Ar- 
Echiales, (e-ke-a'leez.) (Bot) An all. of plants, sub- menia, in Trans ucasia, 25 m. N. of Mt. Ararat. It ia 
class nous Exogens, having dichlamydeous, mon- the archiepiscopal cap. of the Armenian Church. 
opetalous, symmetrical or unsymmetrical flowers; un- Echo, (ék’o.) ( Myth.) A nymph and handmaid of Juno, 
camentaceous fruit; and a large embryo with little or shid to have been transformed into an echo by Juno, 
no albumen. whom she had offended by her too great fluency of 
Echidna, (e-kid’nah.) og A fabulous being, rep-| tongue. Another account has it that she pined away. 
resented as half woman, |f serpent, was daughter| for love of Narcissus, until her voice only remained.— 
of Tartarus, and mother of the Sphynx, Cerberus, the (Acoustics. Sound is produced by waves or pulses of 
Chimeera, and other monsters. —(Zoil.) See MoNOTRE- the air. hen these waves come into contact with a 
MATA. cliff, they are reflected like light or heat. When the 
Echinate, (e- nat.) (Bot. and Zl.) Furnished with sound is so reflected as to come back to the observer's 


numerous rigid hairs, or straight prickles. ear, it is called an echo. 

Echinites, (čk'e-nătz.) (Pal.) See ECHINOIDS. Echols, (, in G ia, a S. co., b. on Florida; area, 

Echinocactus, (e-· Kin- O tis.) (Gr. echinos, a 400 sq. m.; C. Statenville. 

hedgehog, an d Ecija, (a-se/hah,)a city of Spain, p. Seville, on the Xenil, 
kaktos, & prickly - 47 m. E.N.E. of the city of Seville. Pop. 30,000. 


Eckmiihl (él meel,) a town of 8. Germany, in Bavaria, 
13 m. from Ratisbon. Here, in 1809, the Austrians were 
defeated by the French under Davoust, whence the lat- 
ter derived his after-title of Prince of Eckmiihl. 

 Eclampsis, (o-kddenp’ sis.) (Gr. eklampo, I shine forth. 
> | ( Med.) Scintillations or ashings of light in the eyes ; 
: 1e a symptom of epilepsy. 
; Eclaircissement, (a-kldr’sis-mdng.) r.] The clear- 
ing up of anything not before understood. 
Eclat, (a-kla^".) frr] A burst of applause; renown 


lant; in allu- 
sion to many of 
the species being 
globular and 
thickly beset 
with spines, re 


composing this 


genus, like many following some action or event. 

others belonging . Hia WM Ecleeties (ck-lék’tiks.) (Gr. eklego, Y pick out.] 

to the O. Cucta- = i 3 — |. ( Philos.) The name given to those philosophers who, 

cer, assume most | without attaching themselves to any particular school, 
tesque forms. Fig. 291. — ECHINOC ACTUS VISNAGA. | select what appears to them the best and most ra- 


— a nà- tional from each.— Anciently, they were a sect of 
tive of San Luis de Potosi, in Mexico, has abt. 50 sharp Greek philosophers, who endeavored to mould the doc- 
ri with the clusters of spines sunk into their edges trines of Pythagoras and Plato, and blend them with 
at short intervals. The flowers are bright-yellow. A| thetheology of the Egyptians and the tenets of Zoroas- 
plant of this species has been found weighing one ton, ter. They borrowed many of the pp. dogmas of Chris- 
and measuring 9 feet in height by 3 in diameter. tianity from the catechetic school of Alexandria; and, 
Echinodermata, (e-kin-o-dit ma- ah.) [Gr. echinos, combining these with the mysticisms of Pythagoras, 
spine, and derma, skin. wee) An extensive class of| the errors of Plato. and the superstitions of Egypt, they 
animals of the branch iata, comprising all those| hoped to reconcile the Christians and Pagans to the 
which have a hard coriaceous integument, which in| same opinions. 

some species is covered with sharp spines or prickles, Eclipse, (e-klips’.) [Gr. ekleipo, to fade away.] (Ast.) 
like those of the hedgehog; a digestive and vascular| The obscuration of one celestia] body by another, 
system ; and a sort o radiating nerves. They are all whether by the direct interception of the light coming 


marine animals, possessing the power of locomotion;| from the former, or by the interception of the light by 
the sexes are distinct; and the young are produ which the former is illuminated. An E. of the sun is 
from ova. This class comprises animals of very dissim-| caused by the intervention of the moon, which totally 
ilar appearance, some genera reminding us of polypes| or partially hides the sun’s disc; an E. of the moon is 


— creatures of inferior organization, while others ap- oceasioned by the shadow of the earth, which falls on 
proach the annulose animals, whose structure is of a it and obscures it, either wholly or in part. In endeav- 


e. 

Echinoids, (2k e-noidz.) (Zodl.) An O. of Echinoder-| must pe to itself the body of the sun irradiating 
which have a crustaceous or coriaceous more OF | the earth on one side of its globe, which, being a soli 
less spherical integument, most commonly armed with | body, intercepts the rays, and therefore projects a long 
m p spines. They are all inhabitants of the co cal shadow from its opposite side; now when the 
sea; ve the 


mouth below falls upon her, and she is eclipsed. An E. of the moon 
and the vent is ial when only a part of its disc is within the 
above (Fig. shadow of the earth; it is total, when all its disc is 
292). The within the shadow. As the moon is actually deprived 
spines are of her light during an E., every inhabitant upon the 
connected face of the earth, who sees the moon, sees the E. Itis 
with theouter evident that there will be an E. of the sun or moon 
skin by very only when the sun, moon, and earth are in the same 


right line, or very nearly so. There must be two, and 
there may be three, E. of the moon every year. The 
sun can only be eclipsed at the new moon, or when the 


strong liga- 
ments, and 
are the in- 
struments of 
motion. They 
are generally 


sun every year, and these may be partial, total, or annu- 


armed with 5 lar, when the shadow is sufficiently extensive to hide 
sharp teeth; Fig. 292. | only the centre of the sun’s disc. esides the cone of 
and the pores SEA-URCHIN DENUDED OF ITS SPINES — shadow, within which no rays ean enter, there is a sur- 
are furnished ro SHOW THEIR MODE OF INSERTION. rounding space to which rays can come from some por- 
with a retrac- tions of the luminous body: this is called the penum- 


tile tentacle or feeler to each, by which the animalaf-, bra (L., almost a shadow,) of the body causing the E. 
fixes itself to any object, and stops its motion. The The nearer the spectator is to the umbra, or shadow, 
ies most esteemed as an esculent, and thence de- | the deeper the penumbra, because the larger the portion 
nominated Echinus esculentus, is sub-globular ; with ten of the luminous body screened by that which is inter- 
avenues of pores, the spaces between covered with posed. The first E. that is placed on record is one of 
small tubercles supporting the spines. Fossil E., called| the moon, observed in Babylon 721 p.c. Thales showed 
inites, are to be traced in almost incredible numbers the true cause of lunar Æ. abt. 600 B. C.; but Calippus 
through all the formations, from the epoch of the trans- was the first who calculated their revolution, abt. 27 5 
ition series to the present time. years later. 
Echinospermum, (e-kin ürm'üm.) (Bot) A Ecliptic, (e-kl tik.) (Gr. ek, and leipo, to pass away 
Ken of plants, O. Boraginacete, € iefly distinguished by from.] (Ast.) e great circle of the heavens along 
ir salver-shaped corolla, which has the throat closed which the sun’s centre appears to move in the course 
five small scales. of a year. Its name is derived from the circumstance 
Ee us, (¢-ki’niis.) (Zobl.) See EoHINOIDS. — (Arch.) that eclipses, either of the moon or of the sun, can only 


happen when t} former body i, On or near the K. empire of the Incas, The le t 
E I5 inclined 1 i 9 eauator. It is dj. yoke jn 1812, and, in | People th 
vided by ronomers into twelve Portions, each of 390. and New Gra 
ese are led signs, and serye conveni ntly to indi 1831, eded fr 
tate the Course of the sun along the circ] The Point Public by h 
Where he f Southern to the horthern Side - 1,800 
9f the equator is cal l the fir of Aries, and t 
sign Aries extends 300 rom this point 
e signs in t is orq ! 


,000, 

he zem (čk-ze'mah, ) (Gr. ekzeo, t 

Then follów | An erupe. of smaji Vesicles on rar out (Mal) 
his or eT — Aries, Taurus, Ge skin, usually Crowded ) 
» Virgo, Libra, A 10, Sagi rius, ? us, Aqua- ammation around their bas 
1 - The sun's motion along the E iş not uni. 
form, so that he continues a lo i 
than jn Others, | 


| as, (e. 
nger time in some Ein 


ar. ehlogé à Picking out.) (Zi.. 
u pastoral poe The Bucolics of Virgi] con- 
O& ues, in whic Shepherds are represented 
conversing With each Other, 
my, feton’ 


nemo, 
ex iture of m ney, with th 
ment of all the means by wh 

erty is Saved umula It also signifies a judi. 
cious time and labor, In a more 
tend se, i denotes the re lation and di 
of the affairs or ion, which is ca] 
7 ikewise Applied to the re opera- 
Té in the “eration, nutrition 
servation of animals or Plants; as 

non. 


1,243, 
Edgar, (e su ed the 
hé, (ai-kör’g Edwy ing of England, Å; His rej Was 
characterized by the oscendancy in politica] | 
ast ical airs gained by St. J 
Canterbury. 


ng 
Ysesis, Ch-Se-sé' sig 
of the breath.) (Med. ) 
Ecplexis, (Alex, 


n 
liam the Conqu ror 
and, nephew of the fo 
in 1107, 

Edgar, d", 
"sternatiop ] Med.) 
ionless Stupor in Which a Person ap- 
nina trance, 

T. ekstasis, is cement.) modious 

of mind in which tho functions of the j 
are either sus or transported 
e contemplation Of 80 

( Med.) ies 


1 " 
+ dar . » 
(F feeld,) in & Carolina, a W. dist. area, à 
1,540 eq. m., G Edgefield Court-House. - 
Edgehin. (Jun,) a lofty eminence in W 
„7 m. N. M' f 


: 59 general] 
„It is h. N. by Now 
t- named State, Poru, and Boli via; manner. 
tho Pacific Ocean, ? repub. | Edinburgh 
' Assnay dG uay- | kingdom of 
2 : 


EFF 


ance of boiling, and the effect is most frequently due to 
the liberation of carbonic acid. 

Efficient, («-/ish'nt.) [L. «ficio, I bring to pass.] 
Causing the intend effect. "The E. cause is that 
which produces; the final cause is that for which any- 

Efn 8 ham,) in Georgia, an E. co., b 

ngham, (¿fi „ in T an E. co., b. on 
8. 8 2 1 sq. M.; C. Springüeld. Pop. 4,214. 
— In Illinois, a S. E. co., with an area of abt. 500 sq. m. 
Its C., Effingham, has a pop. of 2,283. 

KEfllorescenee, (¢/-/flo-res’snz.) [L. effloresco, I begin 
to bloom.] (Chem.) The spontaneous crumbling down 
of transparent crystals, on account of the loss of water. 
This term was adopted by the older chemists, because 
of a fancied resemblance of the resulting powders to 
flowers. 

Effluvia, («/-/loo've-ah.) [L. «fuo, I flow forth.) The 
vapors arising from putrefying substances. Mal t 
E. are considered to be the frequent causes of p e 
and other diseases. 

Effodientia, («f-fo-de-én'shah.) (Zodl.) A family of 
Edentata, characterized by a long, pointed muzzle, and 
comprising the Armadillos, Ant-eaters, and Pangolins. 

Effusion, (¢f-fu'zhiin.) [Lat. effusio, a pouring out.] 
(Surg.) The escape of any fluid out of the vessel or vis- 
cus naturally containing it; also the natural secretion 
of fluids. Blood may, on account of a wound, flow from 
the chest into the cavity of the pleura; or an injury to 
the head may cause E. on the brain. 

bert, (e bart) known as THE GREAT, a prince of the 
nglo-Saxon line, became king of Wessex (England) 
about 800 a.D. He consolidated all the States of the 
Heptarchy into one kingdom. D. 838. 
Eger, (e'gair,) a manuf. town of Bohemia, on Eger river, 
m. W.N.W. of Prague. Pop. 12,220. 
eria, (ejé're-ah,) or ÆGERIA. (Myth.) 
e enæ, and regarded by the earlier Romans as a 
ehe fp She is said to have inspired Numa Pompilius, 
and, after his death, dissolved into a fountain of tears. 
» (€g.) [A. S. ag.) A body formed in a peculiar cav- 
ty in the interior of female mammals and lower ani- 
mals, from which, when fertilized, another member of 
the species is produced. See OVIPAROUS. 
— pe gr See v epe 
*- plant. .) Ree SOLANUMN. 

ER hard. See p Beso 

Eglantine. (Bot) See Rosa. 

Egmont, (ent.) LAMORAL, Count or, a Dutch noble, 
B.at Amsterdam, 1522, was descended from the dukes 
of Gueldres. As commander of Charles V.’s Spanish 
cavalry, he defeated the French at St. Quentin, 1557, 
and in the following year won the battle of Gravelines. 
d his pacific conduct in the troubles between Philip 
II. and the Protestant Flemings, he brought upon him- 
self that monarch's animosity, and was executed in 
1568, despite the intercession of the German princes 
and of Elizabeth of England. His murder led the way 
to the successful revolt of the Spanish Netherlands, and 
forms the subject of one of Góthe's finest tragedies. 

mont Bay,an indentation of the 8.W. coast of 
rince Edward Island by the Gulf of 8t. Lawrence ; Lat. 
46° 34’ N., Lon. 64° E. 

Eg’mont Key, a small island off the coast of Florida, 
in N. Lat. 27° 36’, W. Lon. 82? 48’. It has a fixed light 
40 feet in elevation. 

Egret, (c'grét,)) or AIGRETTE. (Zodl.) See ARDEIDZ. 

Egypt, (Cpt.) [Heb. Mizraim; Gr. Aigyptos] A 
country of Africa occupying its N.E. corner, famous 
alike for its high antiquity and historical past, and for 
the many vast and distinguishing monuments which 
remain to attest its anc. civilization. Its boundaries 
are: on the E. the Isthmus of Suez and the Red Sea, 
which divide it from Arabia; 8. Nubia; W. the Great 
Desert and Barca; and N. the Mediterranean Sea. Ex- 
treme length, N. to S., abt. 520 m.; breadth of N. coast- 
line 160 m. E. is geographically divided into the two 
grand divisions of Lower Egypt and Upper Egypt; or, 
more properly speaking, into the3 sections respectively 
termed — Bahari, embracing within its limits the Delta 
and Lower E.; Vostani, comprising Central E. and the 

Valley of the Nile; and Said, or Upper E., which in- 

cludes a great part of the Nubian Desert. Area, 180,000 

sq. miles. The great distinguishing physical feature of 

this country is the greatest of African rivers — the Nile 

— which, after passing from the 8. through Nubia en- 

ters E. above Assouan, and thence intersects the centre 

of the country till it advances some distance beyond 

Cairo, :t which point it bifurcates into 2 great arms — 

with smaller offshoots —thus forming a delta at its 

embouchuro into the Mediterranean of abt. 85 miles in 
width. Two mountain-ranges of inconsiderable height 
lie on each side of the Nile, extending from Syene to 
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bulwark against the encroachments of the parallel des. 
erts which lie beyond. The lower section of the Nile 
basin is highly fertile, its surface consisting chiefly of 
diluvial deposits resting upon A basis of desert sand. 
This region is periodically inundated by the Nile, and is 
highly productive of cereal crops, fruits, and vegetation 
in general. Central Æ. is less fertile, und Upper E. still 
more so, though cases are found — such as the island 
of Elephantine near Assouan — where nature is prodi- 
gally diffuse of her gifts. Deserts cover by far the 
greater portion of the surface of Egypt, presenting, 
however, some oases of great fertility. The climate of 
E.is excessively hot and dry. Its fauna is, with the 
exception of lions, much the same as that of N. Africa 
in general. E., of yore, was esteemed the granary of 
the world. In modern and quite comparatively recent 
times, agriculture has been successfully revived in so 
far as concerns the culture of wheat, rice, millet, hemp, 
flax, indigo, sugar, and cotton. The Khedive is the 
chief landed proprietor, and cultivates the bulk of the 
soil by means of forced labor. For commercial pur- 
E. is admirably situated, being, so to speak, the 

ey of maritime traffic between Europe and the Fur- 
ther East. The Suez Canal — one of the dest en- 
puera exploits of modern times — prom to trans- 
er the future of this country to that Power which 
shall command the monopoly of this new and direct 
way of transit to S. and E. Asia. To take in this article 
more than a cursory glance at the vast and multifarious 
architectural wonders of the anc. world, which E. pre- 
sents on a grander scale than does any other land, 
would be to transgress its limits, The Pyramids, Kar- 
nak, the Sphinx, Luxor, &c., will be found elsewhere 
described. E. is peopled by representatives of 3 differ- 
ent races; the Copts (descended from the anc. E. 
tians), Arabe, and Turks, with a large number of . 
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Fig. 293, — ANCIENT EGYPT. 


Ladies and gentlemen at a ; servant presenting a cup of 
wine. (From an tare painting, t. Mus) á 


eluke extraction. The govt. of E. is vested in a vice- | 
royalty hereditary in the family founded by Mehemet | 
Ali, and nominally dependent upon the Turkish em- | 
pire, of which it forms a part. Intrinsically, however, | 
the Egyptian khedives (or viceroys) are the sole and 
arbitrary rulers of the country, and have long been a 
source of disquiet to their suzerein, the Sultan. The 
foreign trade is almost wholly carried on with Great 
Britain and France.— Chief towns. Cairo (the C.), Alex- 
andria, Damietta, Tantah, Siout, Suez, Rosetta, and 
Port-Said, the last-named being the Mediterranean port 
of outlet of the Suez Canal.— Hist. The rise of E. is 
buried in remotest obscurity. It is known that a royal 
I DMTY ruled for some centuries before Cambysses, 
524 B. c., and by that line of monarchs were constructed 
those grand pyramids, temples, and obelisks, whose re- 
mains make of E. the oldest of classic lands. Cambys- 
ses brought E. under Persian sway till the time of the | 
invasion of Alexander the Great, who built Alexandria. | 


After him came the line of Ptolemies, ending in the 


ps of Cleopatra (g. v.), under whom it became a 

man p. After a possession of 760 years, the Romans 

gave place to the Saracens, who ruled E. till 1250, when 

the Mameluke dynasty was established. At the begin- 

ning of the 16th cent., it fell into the hands of the 

Turks, under whom it became a satrapy, and the object 

of incessant contention among the Mameluke beys. 

The French under Napoleon occupied the country, 

1798-1802. In 1811, Mehemet Ali (q. e.), after a mas- | 

sacre of the Mamelukes, made himself master of E, | 

and the succession was confirmed to bim and his de- 

scendants by the treaty of London, 1841. Ih 1867, en- | 

larged powers were granted the Egyptian rulers by | 

conferring on them the title of Ahedive (king). The. | 

former Khedive, Ismail Pasha, was deposed by the Sul- 

tan, June, 1879, and was succeeded by his son, Maham- | 

med Teufik, who was succeeded in 1892 by his som, | 
| 
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Cairo, and ‘rom *he Nilotic valley —forming a natural Ehrenberg, Cunirix Gortrnizp, (air’en-bciry,) a 
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distinguished German microscopist and naturalist, B. manently erect fangs. The Harlequin Snake, Elaps 
at Delitsch, 1795. His great work is The Infusoria as fulvius, of the 5. re . States, is red, annulated with 
Perfect Organisms. D. 1876. black, margined with yellow; length, 18 to 30 inches. 
Ehretincese, (air-e-ti-à' se~.) (Bot.) An O. of plants, See NAJA. 
all. iales, consisting of trees, shrubs, or herbs, Elas'tic Gum. (Chem.) Bee CAoUTCHOUC. 
and closely ailied to the Boraginaces. The most inter- | Elasticity. or Exastic FORCE, (e-lds-tis’e-te.) [Gr. 
esting genus is Heliotropium, q. V- ! | elanno, I set in motion.) (Phy.) That inherent prop- 
Eichstadt, (it,) a manuf. town of Bavaria, on the| erty of bodies by which they restore themselves to 
Altmubl, 30 m. N.N.E. of Augsburg. Pop. UM their former figure after any external pressure or ten- 
Eider, (i'dàr,) a Danish river whic forms the dividing | sion ; it is very observable in a bent bow, steel springs 
line between hleswig and Holstein. It empties into and the like. Perfectly elastic bodies are those which 
the North Sea at Tönning after à flow of abt 90 m., dur- restore themselves with the same force with which 
ing part of which it is navigable. | they were bent or depressed ; those which do not re- 
El der, or Eider Duck. (Zodl.) The common store themselves with exactly the same force being 
name of several species of wild ducks, composing the | called imperfectly elastic bodies. The air is elastic, Va- 
gen. Somateria, characterized by having the bill much pors are elastic, and when the force compressing them 
compressed, taperin „and terminated by an enormous | is removed, they instantly expand or dilate, and re- 
The common ider Duck, S. mollissima (Fig. 294), W i 


Arctic coasts, is 
inches long; its pre- 
vailing color is white, 
with the under- 
rump, tail, quills, an 
stripe above the eye, 
black. From this spe- 
cies is obtained the 
celebrated eider-down, 
one 14 a oft e 
feathers pluc by 2 e E 
the female from her 2 eee 
breast, for the purpose Fig. 294.— EIDER DUCK. 
of lining her nest. 

Eiffel Tower. A great tower, 1,000 feet high, 
erected in Paris for the World’s Exposition of 1 
still one of the chief attractions of that city. t is 
cemposed of strongly braced open iron work. t 
is made by elevators. Its merit consists in the fact 
that it is nearly double the height of any other edifice 
upon the earth. 

Eisenstadt, (Ven-stdt,) a free city of Hungary, 12 m. 
N. N. W. of (Edenburg, remarkable ſor its conservatory 
of plants. one of the largest in Europe. Pop. 6,650. 

Eisleben, (iz La-bn,) a town of N. Germany, in Saxony, 
24 m. N.W. of Merseburg, in the centre of a rich mining 
dist. This place gave birth to Luther in 1483, and saw 
his death in 1546. Pop. 12,539. Elba, (Zi'bah,) a small island of Italy, in the Mediter- 

Electment, (ejekt’mént.) L. ejectio, a casting out.] ranean, lying near the entrance to the Gulf of Piom- 

Law.) A personal action, in the ſorm of trespass, in bino, off the coast of Tuscany. It is 18 miles in length 
which a tenant for years claims damages for his expul- | from E. to W., witha varying breadth of from 3 to 12 
sion from land demised to him; it has become the usual m., and generally mountainous and rich in marble and 
mode of trying questions of right toa real property. metals. E. was assigned to Napoleon I. as a place of 

Ekaterinburg, (e-kdt'ŭr-een-bùrg,) a town of Asiatic residence after his first abdication in 1814. After re- 
Russia, in Siberia, gort of Perm, on the E. slope of the maining upon it for a period of 10 months, he, in Feb., 

3 . 21,1. 1815, secretly quitted it and made his reappearance in 

Ekaterinodar, (-ddhr,) a town of European Russia, France, thus inaugurating his brief resumption of 
C. of the Cossacks of the Euxine, on the Kuban; Lat. power known in history as The Hundred Days. 
45° 5' N., Lon. 39° E. . 10,000. Elbe, (elb,) a large and important river of N. Germany, 

Ekat'erinoslav. (dv, ) a fortified town of Russia in| having its source in the Riesengebirge Mts. on the con- 
Europe, C. of a govt. of same name, on the Dnieper, 250 fines of Silesia and Bohemia, and falling into the N. Sea 
m. N.E. of Odessa. Pop. 19,908. by a large estuary, abt. 70 m. below Hamburg, after u 

Elreagnacete, (e- nd dee.) (Bot.) The Oleaster| devious course of 550 m. : 
fam., an O. of plants, all. Amentales, consisting of trees Elberfeld, (el’biir-feld,) one of the most important 
or shrubs usually covered with scales or scurf, and manufacturing towns of Germany, in Rhenish Prussia, 
chiefly natives of the N. hemisphere. The Common Ole- on the Wapper, 15 m. E. by N. of Düsseldorf. ltis united 
aster or Wild Olive tree, El us hortensis, is & small| to the city of Barmen by a bridge. Pop. (1876) 86 504. 
tree, native of S. Europe, which received its name from Elbert, (el/bürt,) in G ia, an E.N.E. co. Car 
its resemblance to the true olive, from which, however, olina; area, 514 sq. m.: ‘, Elberton. 
it differs in not bearing useful fruit. Its blossoms, Elbeaf, (el-boof’,) a town of France, on the Seine, dep. 
which are produced in great abundance in May, perfume Seine-Inférieure, important as being the chief seat of 
the air for a great distance round. the French woollen manuf. Pop. 21,784. 

is, (-le ls.) (Bot.) A gen. of palms, comprising the Elbing, (čl bing,) a town of N. Germany, P- E. Prussia, 
Oil Palm of Africa, and another closely American spe- on ver of same name, 95 m. E. S. E. of Dantzig. It is 
cies, The African Oil Palm, E. guineensis, which yields place of considerable trade and manufacturing import- 
the celebrated palm-oil, is a native of tropical Western ance. 28.055. 
Africa, whence it has been introduced into the West | Elbow, (Abo.) [Ger. elbogen. | (Anat.) The juncture 
Indies. The fruits are borne in dense heads, measuring| of the cubitus and radius, or the outer angle made by 
a foot and a half or two ft. long, and from two to three the flexure or bend of the arm. — Arch.) A term 
ft. in circumference, the individual fruits being abt. an for an obtuse angle of a wall, building, road, &c., which 
inch and a half long by an inch in diameter. he part deviates somewhat from a right line. 
yielding the palm oil is the outer fleshy coating of the Elburz, (l-boorz',) the highest summit of the Caucasu* 
fruit, but the seed, which is enclosed in à hard shell, range, attaining an altitude of 18,526 ft. 
likewise affords an oil, small quantities of which occa- Elehé, (Zlchàá,) a town of Spain, 16 m. S. W. of Alicante, 
sionally come to this country. Commercial pelm-oil is and near the Mediterranean. Pop. 20,000. 
about the consistence of butter, of & bright orange-red Elchingen, (él-shing’gn,) & vill. of Bavaria, abt. 8 m. 
color, and has à rather pleasant violet-like odor when| N. E. of Ulm, on the left bank of the Danube, memora 
perfectly fresh. It is obtained by boiling the fruits in| ble a8 the scene of the battle in which the French under 
water and skimming off the oil as it rises to the surface. Marshal Ney defeated an Austrian force under Land- 

Eland, (e'Ldmd.) (ZoUL) The Canna or Cap Elk, the ohn, 1805. 

l t species of Antelope, found in the southern parts Elder, (Zld'ur. [Bax. ealdor.] A person advanced in 
of ca generally. life, and who, on account of his age and experience, is 

Elapidze, (e-ldp'e-de.) (Zobl.) A family of Ophidians, selected to fill some important office. In Jewish his 
comprising venomous snakes which have fixedand per-| tory, the E. were persons the most considerable for age 


plied; hence, à bell always gives the same tone, how- 
ever struck. 
Elateride, (el-a-tér'e-de.) (ZoWl. The Spring-beetle 
family, comprising coleopterous insects whose leading 
character is a strong spine situated beneath the thorax, 


" 


Fig. 295. — ELATER ABOUT TO SPRING UP. 


which fits at pleasure into a small cavity on the upper 
part of the a omen ; thus enabling the insect, when 
on its back, to spring up with great force (Fig. 295) and 
agility, in order to regain its natural position. 
Elaterium. (Med.) See ECBALIUM. 

Elatinacere, (e- dt n- & sere. (Bot) The Water-pep- 
pers family, an O. of plants, all. Rutales, consisting of 
small annuals growing in marshes. They are generally 
of little importance. 
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experleuce, aud wisdom. Of this sort were the seventy | Eleetrie, (¢-Ich'trik.) [From Gr. elektron, amber.] ( Phy.) 


men Whom Moses associated with himself in the govern- 
ment of his people; such also were those who after- 
warda held the rst rank in the synagogue as presi- 
dents. In the first Christian churches E. were persons 
who enjoyed offices or ecclesiastical functions, and the 
w^rd includes apostles, pastors, presbyters, bishops, or 
overseers; hence the first councils of the Christiaus 
were called presbyteria, or councils of E. In the modern 
Presbyterian churches E. are officers who, with the 
ministers and deacons, compose the sessions of the kirk, 
and have authority to inspect and regulate matters of 
religion and discipline. — (Bot.) See SAMIUCUS. 

El Dorado. (cido-rih'do. (Sp. the golden region.) 
A name given by the Spanish explorer Orellana to a 
country teeming with gold and gems, alleged by him to 
have been discovered in 1531 between the Amazons aud 
Orinoco rivers. In 1595 an English expedition was 
fitted out under the command of Sir Walter Raleigh to 
take possession of this “land of gold.“ But no such “ El 
Dorado " could they find, and tlie remains of the expe- 
dition returned home after suffering great losses and 
hardships. The term has since been applied to such 

Id-bearlng countries as California aud Australian. 

EI Dorado, dera do.) in California, a N. co., b. on 
Nevada; area, 2,000 sq. m.; C. Placerville, 

Eleanor or Guienxe, (él'e-nor,) daughter and heiress 
of the last duke of Aquitaine, B. about 1122, m. in 1137 
Louis VII. king of France, from whom she was divorced 
in 1152. She afterward married Henry II. of England. 
This alliance, which made Henry possessor of her vast 
possessions in France, was the cause of protracted wars 
between that country and England. She incited her 
sons Geoffrey and Richard (Cuwur de Lion) to rebel 
against their father; was Regent of England while 

chard was conducting a crusade, and p. 1204. 

Eleatic, (¢-Ve-dtik.) (Philos) An epithet given to a 
certain sect of philosophers, so called from Elea, atown 
of Campania, where sume of them lived about 500 yeurx 
B. o. Xenopbanes is usually considered the founder of 
the school, and his most celebrated followers were Par- 
menides and Zeno of Elea. Xenophanes thought that 
the universe was eternal and immutable. Parmenides 
taught that Reason alone was capable of recognizing 
truth, and that the impressions made on the senses 
were deceptive, and occasioned by two opposite princi- 
ples, fire or light, and cold or darkness, whence came 
all the appearances of change. Zeno attempted to prove 
by four arguments that there is no such thing as mo- 
tion, one of these having for its illustration the cele- 
brated story of Achilles and the tortoise. The E. are 
considered to be the founders of philosophical pan- 
theism. 

Eleazar, (2l-e-a'zür,) s. his father, Aaron, in the high- 

ricsthood of the Jews abt. 1452 B. o. 

Elecampane. (ot.) Seo INULA. 

Election, (elk uſin.) [L. electio, a selection.] The 
act of choosing a person to fill an office or employment 
by any manifestation of preference. Sometimes it is 
practised by show of hands, sometimes by ballot, and 
at, others by every elector giving his vote separately, 
with en oath in regard to his right and integrity. — 
(Theol.) Divine choice, by which persons, according to 
the Calvinistic creed, are distinguished as objects for 
salvation by the special grace of God, without reference 
to their good or bad deeds, Such persons are called 
the Elect, 

Elective, («-!?Xt'1iv.) [Same deriv.) That is dependent 
on choice, as an E. monarchy: opposed to hereditary, 
—(Chem.) E. affinity signifies the order of preference, 
as it were, in which substances combine; thus, if nitric 
acid be added toa mixture of lime and magnesia, it will 
elect or choose to combine with the lime in preference 
to the magnesia. 

Elector, (¢-lvk’6r.) (Same deriv.) One who has the 
right of giving his vote at an election. — (Ger. Hist.) 
The title of such German princesas formerly had a voice 
in the election of the Emperor of Germany. In 1504, 
Francis I. declared the empire hereditary, in conse- 
quence of which the dignity of E. became merely nom- 
inal. Tho title, since that time, was only borne by the 
princes of Hesse-Cassel,— (Amer. fol.) Electors are 
persons elected by the people, and whose sole duty ix to 
elect a president and vice-president of the U. States. 
Each State chooses n8 many E. as it has members in 
the two houses of congress. On the 1st of January fol- 
lowing their election, these E. meet at the capitols of 
their respective States and cast their votes tor the two 
oflicers. These votes, sealed up and carried to Wash- 
ington, are opened and counted in presence of the two 
houses of Congress, and tho result is proclaimed by the 

resident of the aenate. 
ectra, (ele tra.) (Heroic Hist.) Bee ORESTES. 


The earliest experimenters in electricity found 
while they could excite electrically a certain class of 
bodies, such us amber, sealing-wax, and glass, by fric- 
tion, there were others which were incapable of electric 
excitement; and the efforts of the first students of elec- 
tric science were directed to the division of all bodies 
into two classes — those which could, and those which 
could not, be excited by friction. The former they 
culled electrica, from the Greek name for amber, the 
chief of the excitable bodies, and the lutter class they 
called. non-«lectrics; Dames which, it is said, were ap- 
plied by Gilbert of Colchester in A.D. 1600, It was 
shown, however, by M. Du Fay, that electrics and non- 
electrics are identical with mon-conductors and conduc- 
tors respectively; that the reason why a brass rod is 
apparently unexcitable and a non-electric, is that the 
brass has the power of permitting the electricity, as 
fast us it is produced, to pass away along its surface to 
any other body, as, for example, the hand of the ex- 
petimenter: and that if proper precautions be taken, 
such as holding the brass rod by means of a glass han- 
dle, or supporting it by a silk string, it may be excited 
by friction, just as easily as a rod of glass. 
Electrical Units. Measuring units named from the 
great electrical discoverers These are the Ampere 
unit of current; Coulomb, of quantity; Farad, of 
capacity; Ohm, of resistance, and Volt, of force, 
Elec’tric Battery. (Phy.) See BATTERY. 
Electricity, (elék-tris’e-te.) [See ELECTRIC] (Phy.) A 
name applied to a powerful physical agent which mani- 
fests itself mainly by attractions and repulsions, but also 
by luminous and heating effects, by violent commotions, 
by chemical decompositions, and many other phenom- 
ena. Unlike gravity, it is not inherent in bodies, but is 
evoked iu them by a variety of causes. E. is generally 
spoken of as though it were a fluid or fluids, ad it is in 
that way that we shall use the word throughout this 
work. It is, however, to be understood that we krow 
nothing of the real nature of E., and that this concep- 
tion is only used in order to give definiteness to our 
language and our thoughts. What we do know are the 
phenomena which E. gives rise to. According to the 
plan of this work, the various phenomena, facts, &c., 
are treated of under their special names or designations. 
We propose only in this article to give a very brief 
statement of the fundamental facts regarding E., and 
to point out where special information may be found. 
The name is derived from the Greek word signifyin 
amber, tlie electrical properties of which were remark 
600 years before the Christian æra; but E. can scarcely 
be considered to have become a distinct branch of sci- 
ence before the commencement of the 17th cent., when 
a book containing accounts of several electrical experi- 
ments was written by Dr. William Gilbert; and it is 
only since the year 1745, when the properties of the 
Leyden jar were discovered, that it has made any con- 
siderable progress. From that time, however, E. be- 
came the subject of constant research and careful ex- 
periment; and, as a science, it advanced with great ra- 
pidity under the auspices of Franklin, Priestley, and 
others When a glass rod, or a stick of sealing-wax, is 
held in the hand, and rubbed with a piece of flannel or 
with the skiu of a cat, the parts rubbed will be found 
to have the property of attracting light bodies, such as 
pieces of silk, wool, feathera, paper, &c., which, after 
remaining a short time in contact, are again expelled. 
In order to ascertain whether bodies are electrified or 
not, instruments called electroscopes (q. v.) are used. 
The simplest of these, the electric ulum (Fig. 206), 


Fig. 296. — ELECTRIC PENDULUM. 


consists of a pith-ball attached by means of a silk 
thread to a glass support. When an electrified body is 
brought near the pith-ball, the latter is instantly at- 
tracted; but, after momentary contact, is again re- 
lled. If the wax be brought near enough, the ball 
es to it; but the moment It has touched the wax, it 
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is, instead of being attracted, powerfully repelled; and | 
it now remains for a considerable time repulsive of the 
wax, unless it be touched by some other body. If under 
these circumstances a warm dry glase rod or tube be 
robbed with a dry silk ^h«ndkerchief, and prevented to 
the pith-ball, now repuis se of the wax, it will be found | 
to attract the ball, but atter contact has taken place 
there wil: be repulsion between them. Lastly, if after 
the pith-ball has been touched, either with the wax or 
with the glass, and the similarly-suspended ball be 
brought near the first, it will be found that attraction 
takes place between them, but that after they have been 
in contact they repel each other. The consideration of 
these experiments leads us to the following fundamen- 
tal remarks respecting E.: First, we sce the production 
of E. by friction, and the manifestation of electric force 
means of attractions and repulsions produced by it. 
ext, we notice the dual nature of the force, for we have 
seen the wax excited by friction attracting where the 
glass also excited by friction would repel, and glass et- 
tracting where wax would repel. Then we observe 
that E. may be communicated by contact from an elec- 
trified body to one not electrified. And finally, we have 
an indication of the following laws: That electrified 
bodies attract neutral bodies; that similarly electrified 
bodies repel each other, and oppositely electrified bodies 
attract each other. Bodies were formerly divided into 
electrics (or tdeo-electrica), or those which can be electri- 
fied by friction, and non-electrics (or anelectrics), or those 
which cannot (see ELectric); but these distinctions no 
longer obtain in any absolute sense; and it is now 
known that, under appropriate conditions, all bodies 
may be electrifled by friction, the difference between 
them depending upon what 1s called the power of con- 
duction for E., which bodies possess in greater or less 
degrees. When, for instance, the E, is produced by 
friction upon glass, it remains where it was produced, 
fneulaed, as it is called, and exhibits its effects of attrac- 
tion and repulsion towards external objecta; but if it be 
roduced on such a body as a rod of iron held in the 
d, it is transferred through the iron to the hand, 
thence through the body to the earth. And this is 
found to be the case, for if the iron rod be cemented to 
& stick of glass, and thus supported, it can readily be 
electrified by friction. The transference of E. from one 
point to another through or over the surface of a masa 
of matter is called conduction; bodies by means of 
which the tranference takes place are called conductors ; 
those which do not permit it to take place are called 
now-conductors or insulators. (Seo CONDUCTOR.) E. by fric- 
tion is obtained in considerable quantities by means of 
the electric machine (q. v.) Besides friction there are 
other sources of E. After cleavage or pressure, certain 
laminated minerals, such as mica, &c., exhibit strong 
electric excitement at the surface cleft or pressed, one 
of these surfaces being always positive, and the other 
negative; and many other bodies, not minerals at all, 
possess the same property. Change of temperature 
also produces electrical excitement. There are several 
other sources of X, such as by the motion of magnets 
see MaGnetic E.), and by the application of heat toa 
Mes on of two dissimilar metals (see THERMO-E.); but 
the only one which we shall refer to now is that by 
chemical action. Ifa plate of copper and a plate of zinc 
be partially immersed in a vessel of non-conducting 
material containing sulphuric acid and water (see BAT- 
TERY), the ends of the copper and zinc plates which 
project from the liquid are found to bo electrifled re- 
epectively, positively, and negatively ; if then these ends 
are connected for an instant by a wire, a flow of E. 
takes place, and the ends are discharged; but immedi- 
ately the ends are recharged, and a second application 
f the wire is necessary for discharging them. This 
goes on again and again; end if, instead of applying 
the wire, and then removing it time after time, the wire 
be kept connecting the ends of the copper and zinc 
lates, a steady flow of E. takes place through it. Dur- 
ng this time the sulphuric acid is attacking the zinc 
sad dissolving it away; and since, according to one 
of the theories on the subject, it is the solution of the 
sino by which the electricity is produced, we are accus- 
tomed to speak of the E. as produced by chemical ac- 
tion. Two theories have been proposed to account for 
these different effecte of E. Franklin supposed that 
there exists a peculiar, subtle, imponderable fluid, 
which acts by repulsion on its own particles, and per- 
vades all matter. This fluid is Pon in every body in 
a quantity peculiar to it, and when it contains this 
quantity it is in the natural state, or in a state of 
equilibrium. By friction certain bodies acquire an ad- 
ditional quantity of the fluid, and are said to be posi- 
tively electrified; others by friction loee a portion, and 
"re said to be negatively electrified. Positive E. is repre- 
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sented by the sign +. and negative E. by the sign —; 
a designation bused on the algebraical principle thar 
when a plus quantity is added to an equal minus quan- 
tity, zero is produced. So when a body containing a 
quantity of positive E. is touched with a body possess- 
ing an equivalent quantity of negative E., a neutral or 
vero state is produced, The theory of Symmer, which 
is now generally admitted, explains in a satisfactory 
manner mest clectrical phenomena. But it is only an 
hypothesis. and must not. be accepted as expressing 
anything absolute. It assumes that every body con- 
tains an indefinite quantity of a subtle, imponderable 
matter, which is called the electrical fluid. This fluid is 
furmed by the union of two fluids — the positive and 
the negative. When they are combined they neutralize 
one another, and the body is then in the natural or net 
tral state. By friction, und by several other means, the 
two fluids may be separated, but one of them can never 
be excited without a simultaneous production of the 
other. There may, however, be a greater or lees excess 
of the one or the other in any body, and it is then said 
to be electrified positirely or negatively. As in Frank- 
lin's theory. vifreous corresponds to positive, and resin- 
ous to negative E. This distinction is merely conven- 
tional; it is adopted for the eake of convenience, and 
there is no other reason why resinous E. should not be 
called positive E. See ELECTROLYSIS, ELECTRIC LIGHT, 
INDUCTION, LIGHTNING, TELEGRAPH, &c. 


Electric'ity. (Amimal.) See GALVAXISM. 
Electrical Exhibition. 


A display of electrical 
apparatus. The first important exhibition of this 
character was made at Philadelphia in 1888. In the 
1893 Columbian Exposition at Chicago a large building 
was devoted exclusively to the display of electrical ap- 
parat un, including dynamos, storage batteries, ligh 
motors, etc. It was one of the most original an 
1 features of the Fair. 
€ light. (Phy) The luminous effect of the 
electric current forms one of the most striking phe- 
nomena connected with it. When the terminals of a 
very powerful battery are joined, and then very slightly 
separated, the electric current can be made to pass 
through the air, giving rise to the most intensc light 
and heat. The most beautiful effect of the E. L. is ob- 
tained when with the terminals of the battery two pen- 
cils of charcoal are connected in the manner repre- 
sented in Fig. 297. The charcoal b is fixed, while the 
charcoal a can be raised and lowered by means of & 
rack- and pinion-motion, c. The two cbarcoals being 
placed in contact, the current passes, and their ends 
soon become incandescent. If they are then removed 
to a distance of abont the tenth of an inch, according 
to the intensity of the current, a luminous arc extends 
between the two points, which has an exceedingly bril- 
liant lustre, and is called the Foltaic are. The length 
of this arc varies with the force of the current. In air 
it may exceed 2 inches with a battery of 600 elementa, 
arranged in six seriee of 100 each, provided the positive 
pole is uppermost, as represented in the figure; if it is 
undermost, the arc is about one-third shorter. In vacuo 
the distance of the charcoal may be greater than in air; 
in fact, as the electricity meets with no reeistance, it 
springs between the two charcoals, even before they 
are in contact. The voltaic arc can aleo be produced in 
liquids, but it is then much shorter, and its brilliancy 
is greatly diminished. Some physicists have considered 
the voltaic arc as formed of a very rapid succession of 
bright sparks. Its color and shape depend on the na- 
ture of the conductors between which it is formed, and 
hence it is probable that it is due to the incandescent 
icles of the conductor, which are volatilized amd 
the direction of the current, that is, 
from the positive to the negative pole. The devel 
ment of electric lighting has gone on with remark- 
able rapidity during the past twenty years, as & re- 
gultof the discovery that electricity can be produced 
in great quantities by the revolution of a coll of wire 
before the poles ct a powerful magnet. This move- 
ment of the coil gives rise to an electric current, which 
can be conveyed by wires to any point desired. The 
arrangement of wire coils ia called a dynamo (q. v.). It 
is caused to revolve with great rapidity by powerful 
steam engines, and the electricity Ag is used for 
various purposes. These are, the lighting of city 
streets by carbon are lights (q. v.); the lighting of 
stores and dwellings by incandescent electric lights (q. 
v.); the propulsion of street cars and locomotives (see 
TROLLEY Cars and Locomotives); and the movement 
of machinery. As regards the electric light, the de- 
velopment has been enormous, and many of our cities 
are very largely supplied with this brilliant illuminat- 


ing agent. 
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very appropriate name ig usually d 
w cluded that part of electrica] Science Which deals With 
latter a insulated n gl the n tractio repulsion ifested cur. 
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cu i ishment by Means of 
electricity A law stab lishing el . 


passed in the State v, New York in 1889, and the grad 
execution by electricity took piace August 6. 1 
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tbe form (Fig. 299), and a copper-wire, cov. | als, coins, seals, &c. and Electroplating, which is the art 
ered with silk or cotton, is rolled several times round | of covering baser metals with à thin coatíng of gilver or 


them on the two branches, so as to form two bobbins zold by means of electricity 
Aand B. In order that the two ends of the horse-shoe | Electromo ti ve-force. ( Elect.) The force by 
be of the opposite polarity, the winding on the two which electricity is put in motion; or, in other words, 


A and B must be such that if the horse-shoe were the force which causes à transfer of electricity bovem 


of work presupposes force ; hence the origin of the term. 
Electromotor, (e-lék-tro-md’ tor.) ( ) Any ar- 
rangement which gives rise to an electric current, such 
as a single cell, a lvanic battery, &c. 
Electro-neg nti ve. See ELECTROLYSIS. 
EKlectrophoru (e-lek-trof ores.) gym — 
and phero, 1 " . An ins ment invented 
by Volta for obtaíning electricity by means of induc- 
tion. It consists (Fig. 301) of a cake of resin, B, sa 
about 12 inches diameter, and an inch thick, which 
placed on a metallic surface, or very frequently fits in 


orm. 
eter somewhat less than that of the cake, and provided 
with an insulating glass handle. The mode of working 
this apparatus is as follows: All the parts of the appa- 
ratus having been well warmed, the cake, which is 
laced in the form or rests on a metallic surface, is 
briskly flapped with silk or flannel, or, better, a cat- 
skin, by which it becomes charged with negative elec- 
tricity. The cover is then placed on the cake. Owing 


Fig. 299. — ELECTRO-MAG NET 


The power of the E. is enormously greater than that of 
any rinanent magnet. A permanent magnet, weigh- 
und, has been made to carry 27; but Dr. Joule 
was able to construct a small E., by arranging the coils 
to advan and proportioning che wire of the core, 
and the thickness and length of the wire, which would 
3500 times its own weight. E., instead of being 
made in one piece, are frequently constructed of two 
cylinders, jointly screwed to a stout piece of the same to its rigidity, it only touches the resinous plate ina 
metal. Such is the E. in Morse's telegraph. few points. These become negatively electrified by 
ectro-m netism. That part of the science of contact, and if we raised the plate we should obtain a 
electricity an magnetism which treats of the produc- slight negative charge. By far the greater part of tà» 
tion and properties of temporary magnetism by the | plate, however, is acted upon inductively across the 
passage of a current of electricity round a bar of soft| thin layer of air lying between it and the resinous 
ron. See MAGNETISM, and ELECTRO-MAGNET. plate. Positive electricity is attrac ed towards the re 
Electrometer, e-lik-tróm'e-tür.) (Gr. elektron, and |  sinous plate and negative electricity set free. On bring- 
a measure. (Elect) An instrument for meas- ing the finger up to touch the plate, therefore, a spark 
uring the quantity or inten- will be perceived, and the negative e.ect.icizy escapes, 
according to the common language on the subject, to 
the ground. The naga is now removed, and the plate 
raised by means of the insulating handle, when it is 
found to contain à charge of positive electricity. For 
many purposes the E. is a very convenient instrument. 
In dry weather the charge upon the resinous plate may, 
and often does, last for weeks. 
Electroplating, («tr lating.) (Electro-Chem.. 
The process by which articles formed of the baser 
metals are covered with a coating of gold or silver 
electro-chemically deposited. When a plate cf copper, 
or silver, or gold, &c., is attached to tre positive pole 
of a battery, and immersed in achemical solucion of the 
same metal, such as sulphate of copper, Bi pert of sil- 
ver, &c., any conducting material attached to the other 
pole and placed opposite the first in the same solntion, 
very soon becomes coated with the metal used. The 
metal plate is gradually eaten away, and an equal quan- 
tity of the metal is deposited upon the body at the neg- 
e ative pole. This is the foundation of the process. As 
the limit is attained. When to the process itself, it is difficult in practice, and re- 
the rotation is discontinued, Fig. 300. quires, in order to be succeesfully carried on, minute 
the index falls rapidly if the QUADRANT ELECTROMETER. attention to details. We therefore refer the reader tc 
air is moist, but 1n dry air it complete works on the subject. 
only falls slowly, showing, therefore, that the loss of Electro-pos itive. See ELECTROLYSIS. 
electricity in the latter case is less than in the former. Electroscope, (e-léx’t jp.) [Gr. skopea, to look. 
Electro-metal la „a branch of electro-chemis- (Elect.) An nstrument for detecting the presence, an 
try, which is itself divided into two branches — Etectro- determining the kind, of electricity in any body. The 
which is employed in producing copies of med-| original pi -ball pendulum is an E; but, though some 


contri 

vised for this purpose, but all 
of them depend on the mutual 
repulsion of similarly electri- 
fied bodies. One of the sim- 
plest is the Quadrant E. It 
is a small electric pendulum 


scale, c. In the centre of this 
is a small whalebone index, 
movable on an axis, and ter- 

nating in a pith-ball, e. 
Ding attached to the conduc- 
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times Convenient, it ig not suff 


ciently delicate, y tances no led £, absolutely 
SüCCessí vo improvements have been made jm 1 d pie thar į tain only one kind of matter; bai oa 
have resulted in the form now nerally used, w t hitherto have not been posed. A 1 
called the E, and is — to Bonnett t © £. at prese known will Pe found under ph Pi 
eqs all glas A * üppe end of 
cap; in the Centre of +} latter Elemi, )A resin &romatig 
à piece of lass tube; a hrough t Odor, and t, spi 4 taste, Which exudes incis 
having at Upper end ball, and at its ions ade th ugh t rk of various terebinthinons 
narrow gli of gold. 4 ging to ther t can or B iian £ is Obtained from leica 
end f each hese gli remain para "^ er i icicariha . Easte Manilla E. from Canarium 
when t instrume t is UNelectr ed ; but, m M Xican £ Elaphrium - The 
it is electr fied b an excited body i Contact crystalli resin of p is called elem inc, and is usag Ín 
th or Dear its p l, the lower ex tremities of the making lacqu 
ld leaves fly asund Th Jar Protects the e i ris.) [2 a proof. (209) A 
Eon from i A Sophism, op Vicious an lacious ment which de- 
Eleetrostati ( tks.) Gr. elektron, an Ceivas th hea y the semb 
ca at Ch of 7 
ena Occagi 


ow m y Dears 
the landing. lace, near the foot a bill; "hu this an 
Pper-plate Slope ] cave, excavated OLt of a rock, 39 
whose sy Sunk, and w ch thereb Prod lon and 40 the roof Supported by Tows of 
fine tint in relief, for use in the ordinary Printing. press pillars ] feet high. 9 sides are fo into com. 
It wag invented in 1840, by E, Palmer, menta, tain a great Variety or : 
eetrot Ip. e process Where Tes relativo to th Hirdoo myt EY; but the end 
Works i lief p ced by the Agency of elee-| o the cay, he most araab]e; t inclu with 
tricity, through Which n Metals, such as gold, many Subordinate figures, a giganti. Trimflrti oe thres. 
silver, and Copper, are Precipitated from their Solutions ſormed í Brahma, the Creator, in front; Vishau, tke 
pon moulds in 80 fin of di orm a Preserver, on one side; and Siva, the destro on the 
Coherent of pure metal, equal in to hness and other. This island jg 80 Celebrated for some remark. 
flexibility the h Ctals. If for i e able cave-temples. 
Plate of etal or oth con lucting Subs Dice be attach Elep ntiasis, (fän-t'a- [From Gr elephas.: 
to the n Eative or 7i le ofa battery, And a plate Of; (Med A species of leprogy Which deri from 
Copper to the Other, an if both be i ithout the skin being co with us like the gin 
ouching h othe turated Solution of Sulphate of the Phant, and from the legs elling to an im. 
cop Copper plat is gradu y n away, and mense size It is a dræadful chronic di is re. 
an e ‘valent tity of Copper jg deposited at the as con ous. 
hr th late ENA iod i he current Flephantid! (dato de [Gr. elephas, elephant.) 
Passing throngh th liqui M poses Sulphate of 200.) rder of Pachy, or matous mam 8, com- 
Copper ( LYSIS) į Pper, which is deposit. prising the |] nd m Werful of all the 
ed at the Negative Pole, and sulphion (804), Which ig set and an Is, distinguished y Ving the Nose ey. 
free at the other Dole. The sulphion then attacks the nded j Prehensile nout, per incisors de- 
Copper plate Which forms the P tar The atter is veloped į t ous tusks, h sh and e ded 
ten away, Sulphate o coppe rm a by Dg sin ses, neck and body rt and thic 
This j the Principle on which trotypin d limbs long, thout angles or bends, and the toes 5 and 
e E. pr ed for co Ying b United to he hoofs. The form of the Phant 
for king fro etal. and altogether aw Ward; the head ig ive, the 
form rollers f copper for prin ing or e boss small, and the rs large and Pendulous. The trunk, or 
398; to pre Metallic lace and Cloth, &c, p is, by Which jt n food a drink to ita 
the ap licationg or this beautiful art mouth, and the most s of its Structure, a 
limit T Means of Producing f. similes or cartilaginous double tn feet long, composed of 
inds, it IS most i Valuable. erous rin d d extendi from the upper jaw, It 
> ( trù 12 m Gr, ej, is of such Stren le of break ng Off large 
(Min. ) natura] alloy o gold an ilver, in Tàncheg from ; While, at the same time, it is en. 
rtion of two of gold to one Of si] dowed With such Xquisite sensibility, that it can 
Ele t 5 ert d- o ro. ) the smallest object. 2 large tusks Are of a Fellow. 
A form Medicine, composed or Powders ish color, and extreme] ; the bo ce of 
Kredienta. i Tporateq With some Syrup, &c these jg called 4 e e di tion the el 
à ce, dns.) [Fr. ( Arts.) A is gentle, and h manners soc ; hence they are seldom 
plied to describe that which 8 ful and Pleasing in except j In wandering to 
jon tradistinetion at which is bold Place, the Males, who furnished With the 
E it, [L., he as osen.) ( ? tusks, put themselves at the head, an tw 
of execution, founded upon an ancient Englis 
and stil] in use in the - Sta » with modi à 
varying in the Severa] States, It i d 
sheriff, wh bil ment-ereditor the 
and teneme the dob n nj by him 
Ei the debt is Tey d 
legy, (Vez ) [From G al » I say 
(Poet.) A sho plaints” E 
Charact T, Written Usually PStrophe of 
son's d t 


k 'he ks the chief elegiac Writers 
were Callim u orion, a ^ 


p ong 
the Latins, Cutullus, Ovid. Propertius, and Tibullus, 
The finest Z. in the English lan is Gray's Elegy 


L elementa, rincip]es ] 


? first p 
ense, the rudimen ts, princip , Or data 
of any art or Science; a8, the 


t 
and enables us 


a 
l » Com pute the 
lace of such body at any Past or future epoch. 
t Chem. The ple component ingredients Of bodies 
under Whatever forms they exis The old Philosophers 
four E RIT, Water and u — but 1 eom 
fully demonstra by ther hes of Modern scien, e Fig. 302, — ASIATIO ELEPHANT 
Neither aj : er, nor e E. fo 


are E. for they can face every dan er, Ele ts shed their teeth 8 times 
eco into simple Ingredients, And fire i, a | their tusks ep. man take the Place of the 
Combination of light and ad t is not pret incisor teeth Other animals, There are 
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Asiatic elephant, Elephas Indica (Fig. 3Y?), distinguished 
by ite oblong head nnd concave forehead, and the Afri- 
can elephant, E. A/ricanua, characterized by its round 
bead, convex forehead, aud large ears. Elephants 
were first used In war by the Greeks, in. the time of 
Alexander the Great; at legat, there is no mention of 
their being so employed before that time. They carried 
upon their backs large towers, containing from 10 to 
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ator of the treaty of Tientsin with China, and Viceroy 
of India. D. 1563. 


EM, (e'.) (Heb. an oblation.] A high-prieat of Isruel, 


and the judge who preceded Samuel, about 1156. D. 
1116 B. c. 


Eli'as, (Mount St.,) a mountain-range of Alaska, 


extending from Icy Strait in Lat. 58° å 
the Kamtschatka peninsula. 


N., as far as 


30 soldiers, who threw missive weapons from thence, Elijah, (%%) called tue Tisapire, and known in 


upon the enemy, being themselves secured within their ! 


wooden walls; while the animals did great execution, 
by terrifying, tearing, and trampling down both horses 
and men. They are now chiefly used in India for carry- 
ing persons on their backs, a number being seated to- 


the New Testament under the nume of ELIAS, was a 
famous prophet among the Jews, und gained great ce- 
lebrity by his miruculons manifestations of the Divine 
decrees. He is said to have been carried from earth to 
heaven by angels, abt. 596 B.C. 


gether in a hewodaA, while the driver (mahout) sits on! Elimination, (-lim-end’shun.) [From L. elimino, I 


the elephant’s neck, directing it by his voice and by a 
small goad. 

Klephantine, (7-e/is'tin) a small Nilotic island 
situate opposite to Assouan, Upper Egypt. Among the 
rye d ruins it presents is that of the famous Nilometer, 
cited by Strabo. 

El’ephant-paper. (Fine Arts.) A large kind of 
drawing-paper used by artists: size 28 inches by 23. — 
DoUvBLE ELEPHANT-PAPER measures 40 ll. . lies by 2034. 

Elephant River, a stream of 8. Africa, in Cape 
Colony, empties into the Atlantic abt. Lat. 3114? S., and 
Lon. 18° E., after a flow of 140 m. 

El'ephant (waite? (Her.) The highest order of 
Danish knighthood. Exclusive of the princes of the 
blood tbe number of knights is restricted to 30; they 
wear a badge representing a row of castled elephants, 
supporting the royal arms, and terminating in an effigy 
of the Virgin. 

Eleusine, (ein.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. Grami- 
macess, which has the inflorescence in close finger-like 
spikelets at the apex of the rachis. The Wire Grass or 
Crab Grass, E. Indica, is common about houses, foot- 

tha, &c.,in the Middle and Western States. 

Eleusinia, (e-loo-sin’e-ah.) (Antiq.) The name of 
solemn and mysterious festivals held among the anc. 
Greeks in honor of the goddess Ceres and her daughter 
Proserpine. The presiding or initiating priest was 
termed a kierophant, and to disclose the secrets of the 
E. Mysteries was looked upon as a crime that would draw 
down the vengeance of the gods. See MYSTERY, p. 628. 

Eleusis, (celos) anciently a flourishing city of 
Greece, 12 m.from Athens. Its site is now occupied by 
numerous ruins, chief among which are what remains 
of the great temple of the goddess Ceres. 

Elevation, 5 L. elerulio.] (Ast.) Same 
as ALTITUDE, 9. v. — (Gun. he angle which the chase 

of & cannon, mortar, or howitzer makes with the plane 
of the horizon. — (Arck.) An orthographic delineation 
of the face or side of & building, or a drawing of the 
same T vertical measurement with respect to the hor- 
izon. Ina general and most obvious sense, the height 
of an edifice from the ground or basement. — ( Eccl.) In 
the Roman Catholic Church, a ceremony which forms 
part of the ritual of the mass. It consists in the priest's 
raising first the Host, then the cup, to receive the hom- 
age of the people as the body and blood of Jesus Christ. 

Elevator, (ée-a-tór.) (From L. elevo, I raise up.] 
(Anaf.) Designating various muscles which serve to 
raise those parts of the body to which they pertain; as, 
the elevator of the epiglottis, &c.—((om.) In the U. 
States, the name given to granaries or store-houses for 

n erected alongside a wharf or river-bunk, and into 
which grain in bulk is carried upward, or elevated, by 
machinery worked by steam-power, direct from the 
ship. wold into bins within the building. One of the 
d Se of these structures is the Niagara Elevator at 
Buffalo, New York. 

Elevator, Pas er. A lift cage or enclosed 
carriage widely employed in the lofty hotels, office 
buildings, etc., now erected, steam or other power be- 
ing employed as the lifting force, while various ex- 
pedients are adopted to prevent a sudden fall in the 
case of the lifting wire breaking. They render avail- 
able buildings of great height. In England they are 
known as LUTS, 

Eigin, in Canada West, a W. co., on the N. shore of 
Lake Erie; area, abt. 700 sq. m.; C. St. Thomas. Pop. 
36,345. — In Illinois, a manufacturing town of Kane co., 
on Fox river, 42 m. N.W. of Chicago. It is especially 
noted for its watch manufactures. 

Elgin and Kincardine, (kis-kdrd'in) THOMAS 
Bruce, 7th EARL or, descended from the royal Scottish 
house of Bruce, was B. in Scotland, 1777. During a dip- 
lometic career at Constantinople and Athens, he se- 
cured to the British nation those priceleas remains of 
classic art which have since become known to the world 
as the Eigin Marbles. D. 1841. His son, JAMES, 8th 
Marl, became successively Gov.-Gen. of Canada, negoti- 


put out.] (Algeb.) The dispossessing an equation of 
an unknown quantity. By use of this process, an equa- 
tion having only one unknown quantity is obtained 
from any number of equations having the same number 
of unknown quantities. —(Med.) The process of excre- 
tion or abeorption by the pores of the skin. 


Eliot, Joan, (ci'yóot.) an English missionary, B. 1604, and 


educated at Cambridge University. Emigrating to 
America in 1631, hein that country became pastor of 
the church at Roxbury, Mass., and afterward became 
known as the Apostle of the Indians, from his missionary 
labors among the aborigines, and from his having 
translated the Bible into the Indian tongue. D. 1690. 


El'lot, Six Johx, an English statesman, B. of an ancient 


Cornish family in 1590. In 1623 he became a chief of 
the popular party in the House of Commons, and ac- 
quired great distinction as an orator, and as the chief 
impeacher of the Duke of Puking an, 1626. E., in the 
struggle for supremacy between Charles I. and the Par- 
liament, espoused the cause of the latter, and suffered 
therefor. D. in the Tower of London, 1632. 5 


Eliot, SAxUEL, an American historian, B, in Boston, 


1821, graduated at Harvard College, in 1839. His prin- 
cipal works are The Liberty of Rome, 1853; The Bary 
Christians, 1858; and A Manual of United States History, 
1866. He was appointed president of Trinity College, 
Hartford, in 1860. 


Eun Tn (From L. eliquatio, a li- 


quefying.] (Afetall.) A scparation of the constituent 
parts of mixed metals by the process of fusion. 


Elis, (elis) (Anc. Geog.) A region of the Grecian Pel- 


oponnesus, lying N. of Messenia, and W. of Arcadia. 


Elisabetgrad, (e-le-zah-bait'grahd,) a fortified town 


of Russia-in-Europe, govt. Kherson, on the Ingul, 130 
m. N. of the city of Kherson. Pop. 25,00. . 


Elisha, (ei zhah,) or ELisEUS, u prophet of Israel, was 


the disciple and successor of Elijah (1 Kings xix. 16- 
21), and flourished bet. 590 and 840 B. c. 


Elision, (elizh'ün.) (From Latin elido, I expun 


© 
(Gram.) The cutting off or striking out of a vowel A 
the middle or end of a word for the sake of euphony or 
metrical symmetry; as, th’ murd'rous knife. 


Elixir, (elik¢ar.) [Ar.] Among the old alchemists, a 


fluid employed in the transmutation of the buser metals 
in gold; also, a nostrum supposed to have the power of 
perpetuating life; as the elixir vite. — ( Med.) Any in- 
vigorating essence, tonic, or stimulating cordial 


Elizabeth, (c-lizah-béth,) queen-regnant of pes 


B.at Greenwich Palace, 1533, was the daughter of Henry 
VIII. by his second consort, Anne Boleyn. She early 
evinced a stromg attachment to the Protestant faith, 
on which latter account she, during the reign of her 
sister Mary, suffered persecution and imprisonment in 
the Tower of London. Succeeding Mary on the throne 
in 1558, to the great joy of the nation, she declined a 
marital alliunce with AIDE II. of Spain, und re-estab- 
lished the Protestant worship. In 1559 an act of Par- 
liament was passed which vested the ecclesiastical su- 
premacy in the crown. In 1562 she despatched mone 

and men to aid the French Huguenots. Peace wit 

France was declared in 1564, after which period a peace 
of nearly a quarter of a century conduced largely to 
the progress and prosperity of the nation, both at home 
and abroad. In 1588, Philip of Spain, to revenge him- 
self upon E., and to vindicate the Catholic cause 
generally, fitted out that expedition against England 
known in history as the Spanish Armada. This pro- 
jected invasion ended in the utter rnin of the Spanish 
fleet. In 1568, the imprudent rival of E, Mary, driven 
out of Scotland byher rebellious subjects,sought refugein 
England, where she was retained a prisoner, thus giving 
rise to conspiracy after conspiracy among the English 
Catholics. After long years of confinement, she waa 
executed in 1587. E. D. in 1603. Her personal character 
has naturally been depicted in very different colore by 
the Catholics and the Protestants. Vanity, jealousy. 
inconstancy, selfishness, unwomanly hardness, and 
fondness for unworthy favorites such as the earls of 
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Leicester and Essex, äre tvo obvious 
T; but she WAS a wi ©, Sügncious 
ous Sovereign . and her Patriotic devoti 


. „a N. centra] co.; area, 1,089 89 
ngote, 200 0 and — gai ed for he m.; C. W n e. 1 m 
title o ueen Bess.“ er reign ( Jay of Hin ostan, Au 
names and deeds of 8 are, Baco » Bidne: Spenser, bad, im Lis 1059 N., Pag 72° 237 E. Ya celebrate 
Raleigh, Drake, besides a Constellation Of lesser 9roes | for some Stupendous Brahm inica} temples, ca xuted in 
Statesmo aud men of tters, has been Called the the solid rock, which 5Urpass al] other Works Of thy 
“Golden Age " of En lish history. kind in India, 

Kliza >in New 


; 4 handsome and Prosperous Ellsworth, OLIVER, Vindel ^) second chief. ce of 
city, C. of Union co., and formerly of the State, 15 m. the U. States, B. in Windsor, un., 1745, Was a 
W. S. W. of New York City. It Was founded in 1665. Clegate to the Continental Congress in Um; 
on w 


Was, j 
1787, a member of the conven Lut 
Elizabeth City, (~sit’e,) in . Carol, town and Federa] p onstitution. and w lected in 1789 to the 
C. of p. uotank CO., On the uotank rj er, abt. 715 nate of t „ Ww he with 

by N. of Ralei « 801 erected at Party. j 

this p by the Conf, 


* 
T. It is extensively engaged in the fish. 
: gary, p, at Presburg, 1207. „ es, and Conducts a Considerable export trade 
She was married to Louis, Landgraye of Thuringia, 122] lumber. 
and was eminent for her fervent piety and 


, m 
ascetic life’ Elliw > THOM (wid En an 
D. 1231. Member of the So. iety of frin B. 1 — 
Elizabeth t o'nah,) empress of 1630, is wo hy memb havi been the in. 
Ussia, B. 17 , Was daughter of Peter th and in timate d of the Poet Milton, who for seven 
1741 su lly consp 9 dep Ivan, e rei ning ears, served reader, p 1713, 
monarch. She K an acti o part in the Se Yea , Elm. (m.) [A. 8 Vm. ] ) See ULmus, 
Ww 9pponent of Freder ck th reat, and occu- | Elm MA, (21.5, nah,) or Se. RGE A, a forti 
pied Berli with her troops, » though di lute in her fied sea of Ashantee, W, Africa, and C. of the Dute 
Private was an able ruler also a libe tron settlements; Lat. 5° 19 N., Lon, 1c 40% M. Pop. 10,000 
of letters and education. P. i761. Elmira, l,) a fine «nd flourishing cit of New 
Eliza th Port, in Africa, a thriving seaport of Cape Fork, C. Chemung Co., abt, 275 m. N. W. of ew Tori. 
Colony. Pop (1886) abt 20,000, city. 
Elizabeto p, a town of Asiatic R in Trans. cau- Imo’s „(St., mo) (M. The most 
casia ; Lat 40° 42/ N. Lon. 469 20 E. un 15,191. common name given to luminous bhe enon, re. 
Elk, k.) [A. 8 elch. (Zool.) See CERY1p y Sembling a fiery Meteor, often seen Playing about the 
Elk, in be. N.W cent. co, ity name from Elk Mountain, Masts and rigging of Ships in tropical latitudes It is 
& summit of the Alleghanieg. ar., 800 8. m OE o- Ridgway.. most Proba aly caused by a attraction Of atmos. 
Elkhart, (GI hat) in ana, a N. co., b. on Michigan pherie electricity by such pointed bodies ay the masts 
in G cg miles; Capita) above oo, and y, of Vessels : jt is Otherwise called Jach. 


of 
» at th of El 
a, Sewn i Jeon ae 


ofA 
ug Of Sennaar, Pop. 30, L 
Elkton, (tun in M land, a handsome village, on 9cution. (Kun [From I. *loquor. Y Speak 
the Elk river, C. c Wolf 2, out.) The artistic @ Oyment and management of 
EM, (čl) [A.8 A measu of length, differing in var the hy ice, counte ce, and ture in Speak- 
ous cou ries; thus the English . „the Scot ng; in a mo ricted the art of select; 
h, 37-2 ng. ins., and the Flemish, 27 ins, adapting suc] and Sentences ag shall best express 
Ellema, CL mal) Zodl. gen. of lepidopterous in-| the ideas Intended to be conveyed p an orator or 
sects, fam, SPhingidæ Speaker 
Ellenboro i Epwanp Law, Lorp, (Plin-bürro,) a Ohim, (e7, 7 H ^ (Script. term by which 
reat English lawyer, B. in C mberlanq. 1750, was lead the Deit Spoken o in the entateuch, sometimes i 
oh Counsel for the defen in th Memorable trial of conjunction With the word Jehovah, at others su 
Warr tin .. and aft wards ro to the ited for the latter hen e have what have been 
dignitieg of Attor €Y-General, and Lord Chie Justice Called the Llohistic and Je) assages, 
of England D. 1818 — His son „Ist E F x ‘Ong’ gat.) [From Priv. e, and longus 
B. 1790, Ppointed Viceroy o la in 184 and in ef ( Bot.) otinga len whose is Propor. 
that capacity annexed to the British © Wn the grea ona Y Breater th, its roper length. 
provs d Gwalior Lo erw d filled lon * C9d"shün. e deriv.] (Ant. ) The 
various high o ces Of state, and, as a Member of the „parent distance of a planet from the SUD, taken an- 
English Upper House, Was Celebrateg for his Caustic elo- £ularly, 
uence and bitter temper, p : 2 quence, (John.) [From L, el I speak 
Elle ^C ILLIAM (el )o f Slgners of the oUt) Tha f clothing ’s thoughts or 
Declaration of merican 1 dependence, in Newport language the Ppropriate and expressive to pro- 
^ x „Sraduated at árvard in 1747, and took hi duce conviction stir OD, or exercise in 
Seat in Congress in 1776, as one of the dele from the mind or feelings of one's h rers ; — — prop- 
Rhode Island, aud where he Proved himself an active 
and useful Hi*;mbep D 1820, 


to em 

lan e É comprises invention, dispomj- 
‘ His La eXercis transcen- tion, ¢ aon, and delivery, Set speech or forma] 
ent infly nce in pening th rice of Tead to the harangue Should Contain an Tordium or introduction 
nglish th peal obnoxio Corn Law & narration . a Ty lon ; 

uties, pH l 


ado, 
8yntactj. altitude of 14,146 f ; €. Colorado Spri In a 
cal figure by which de Clency of one or more Words n Mexico 9,450 sq m; G. Pretas, a 
is left Supplied by the reader; thus, “the Woman] ga Elizarj 
I loved ” for * the Woman whom I] NP - 


Oved.’ is much Elsfleth. (ele, ith,) a town of N. Germany. in Olden— 
used in epigramsa and proverbs 9D account of its con. burg, on the eser, 12 m. E. N. R of the City of Olden— 
cisenesa, — (Rhet) A figure o Speech, by Which the burg. Pop, 12,000, 
orator, through his vehe ence or e otion, omi to Elsinore, or ELSINEUR, o Zend Banh seaport, om, 
8 of things, Which, ín 4 Inore 8elf-Dossessed mood, he the E, coast of the island of Zealand, 24 m, N. Copen 
ought to have alluded to, — (Print) A term denoting hagen, rom Manding the narrowest part of the Soundt 
a class of 8y m bols intended to mark omissiong or defi-| On i ts N. E. side is the Castle of Kro 
clenc ies in the text of a composition: such marks are Scene of Shakspeare' 
lips HA * «7 


ELU 
In the vow 


Elul, (e dl.) [Heb.] ish caion ar, 
month of tho ecciesiastical and 12th of tho civil year, 
nearly corresponding with the September of the Chris- 


(e-Loo-tre-d' sh iin. 


) (From L. elutrio, 1 
cleanse by washing.] (Chem.) A process of separating 
powdered substances of different specific gravities, by 
washing them i quantities of water, whereby 
the heavier particles sink to the bottom, while the 
lighter, being held in the fluid in a state of suspension, 
are collected by gradual subsidence. Gold-washing is 
a rude example o 

Elvas, (ail’vds,) u 
Alentejo, near the 


plural 
(ele,) a city of 


E. 
fortified frontier-town of Portugal, p. 
Guadiana, 10 m. from Badajoz. Pop. 


Elymus, (^ 


vill. of Ohio, C. of Lorain co., on 
river, abt. 7 m. from Lake Erie. 
Fields, 8 or ELYSIUM, 


pedion, or élysvon. 


poets of antiquity as 
petual spring, 

lived in the enjoy ss, They are va- 
riously located in the writings of the ancients. — In 
common parlance, the term elysium i8 employed p Win 
tively to denote & condition of unalloyed and ineffable 


See COLEOPTERA. 

(Frem Gr. elytron, and kélé, 

hernia in the vagina. 
ymic of a family of 

whose editions o 

a lasting fame and value. They 

1592-1080. 

used in typography as 


[From L. emacio, to 
(Med.) A morbid attenuation or wasting 
body or any of its muscles. 
Emanation, (ém-a-nd' shiin.) [From 
mano, I flow.] (Phil. and 
hich considered all things 


away of the 
L. e, out. of, and 
ient doctrine 


came from 
the sys- 
prot of 
Alexandria. In Christian theology, the dea of E. has 
been apples to explain the relation among the persons 
of the Trinity. 
Emancipation, (e-man-se-pa'shiin.) (From L. emanci- 
io, a selling out of.] (Law.) Under the Roman code, 
the setting free a son from subjection to his father. It 
differed from manumission, inasmuch that the latter 
was the act of a master in favor of a slave, whereas E. 
placed the son in a position to control his own affairs, 
and to marry without the paternal consent, although a 
minor. — (Ilist.) Ina politico-historic sense, the term 
E. applies particularly to such great works of human 
e liberation of the negroes from Christian 
restoration to reedom of the serfs in 
Russia; and the abolition of the civil disabilities of 
Roman Catholics in Great Britain. 

Emanuel, (e- man! u- cl.) in Georgia, a S. S. E. co.; area, 
1,000 sq. m ; C. Swainsborough. 
Emarginate (e- mdr q nt) (F 

move Bot.) Having 


rom L. emargino, I re- 
a notch at the end, a8 


r'go,) ( 

A prohibition issued by the overnment , 
authorities of a country, to prevent merc 
g the seaports of such country. It is 
ed in time of war, or during fear of ap- 
and, in such cases, all ships under 
to be held at the disposal of 
in armaments, 
munitions 
. Should necessity arise, a govt. also has 
power to lay an E. upon 
order to convert them, for 
use, 


proaching 
E. are generally supposed 


the 6th | Embalses 
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ing. an- bam dug.) [From 


Gr. balsamo: 
The art of preserving dead 


balsam. | podies from decay. 


probably invented by the Egyptians, whose prepared 
bodies are known by the ne 
name of mummies (Figs. i a 


114 and 303). The art 
seems to have derived its 
origin from the idea that 
the preservation of the 
body was necessary for 
the return of 
the human form after it 
had completed its cycle of 
existence of from 3,000 to 
10,000 years. The term 
is derived from the use 
of balsamic substances in 
the operation, in addi- 
tion to those which were 
saline, and to tanning 
matr When deem 
ied in t, Josep 
eee his servants 
thephysiciansto embalm 
his father, for burial in 
Canaan. ^ The women 
who bad followed Jesus 


xvi. 1; Luke xxiii. 
and Nicodemus 
a mixture of my 
aloes" and wound" 
the body “in linen 
clothes with the spices, 
as the manner of the 
Jews is to bury” (John 
xix. 39,40). In some in- 
stances, too, the Jater 
Jews embalmed a body in 


"eroe 


LOGER OD Ec ~ 
EAN mmeecum TTE TT 


Fig. 903. 
A MUMMY WITH ITS OUTER 
AND INNER WRAPPERS. 


Egyp but from 
that time it fell 
try has made us acquainted w 
teracting putrefaction, 
than the laborious processes of the ancients. 

Embassy, (/m'bás-se.) (Pol.) Am 
by an AMBASSADOR, q- v. 

Ember-days, Ember-weeks, (ém’br-ddz.) [Per- 
haps abbrev. from — tem the 
four times.] (Eccl) Particular days of prayer, fasting. 
and humiliation observed in the Roman tholic Church 

h season of the year; viz. 
in Lent, the week after Whitsuntide, the 
Cross Day), and 8t. Lucy's day, the 


m O. Fr. embesler, 


13th Dec. 
Embezzlement, (-béz' zl-mént.) 
to purloin.] (Law.) A felon 
vated larceny, which consists in a cl 
mitted by one employed as an 
which would, if committed by 
The distinction 


on denomination of trespass. 

.) [From Gr. emblēma, a mosaic 
ement.] Originally, a kind of mosaic or teaselated 
work. Generally, any figure, sign, symbol, or device 
that is supposed to a ager some abstract quality in a 
metaphorical form; thus the eagle is the E. of imperial 
as it is esteemed to be the monarch of 

the feathered tribe. 

Emblements, (ém’bl-ménts.) [From Fr. emblaver, to 
(Law.) The right of an occupier of 
to an end abruptly before 
the produce of such land 


mbossing, (-bós'sing.) bosse, a protuber- 
ue art of producing figures in relief 
surface of metal, by means of achisel or 
unch. It is the earliest form 
and is still used for delicate or costly works, 
od has been adopted, by forcing thin 
into dies. An ingenious method of ein 
bossi using a blunt tool to 
mark the pattern, 
of the wood, following the lines of the design. 
tire surface is then carefull 
of these sunk lines; 
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Wetted, these lines 


rise to their former level, as ir em- College 1821. In 29 he entered the U 
bussed, 4nd can be easilv finis e à too] having the ministr » Which he left į 832, 
same effect as ng, at Infinitely l labor, Another world-wide reputation b h 
mc de effects e same thi by Metal dies Made - w i 


or a People f, one 
try to another in order to take up elr perme 
min Pal the latter 


anent 
Emin An African trayeller, born of Jewish 
3 es occupyin in- parents in Silesia, 1840, his true namo bei Ward 
terior of a » and P hstituting the rudiinen’, Of the hnitzer. ee h Tvice of Turkey, and 
future Plaut. The E. ig divided into 3 took the ame of Emin I 576 he en e ser. 
sponding to the root, Stem, and lea ves 0 e Vice of p ' Was appoin Medica] Chief the 
t, term respectively the Tadicle, the Plum uato Province, and in 1878 Go this 
the cotyledon or cotyledons, province, In 1879 h given the title of 
bryolo „(o. e.) [From Gr. embryon, 1887 Pas e 
a treatise, ih ) That branch of the sci 


e 
ts of the fo ation and dey °PMent of the 
ryo i 


el 
„ ( 9-me.) [From Gr. em 
tomé, an incision] (Sur T 


, led an ex pedi. 
and was nated by an Arab, 
den, en, un, a Seaport of Ger- Emir, (£mü.) (Ar, a chief.) Amo us, 
many, in Hanover on the N. shore of the estuary e urks, an » 4 title of dignity, at rst given to all 
Dollart, 15 m. 8. W. of Aurich. - 13,103, the caliphs, b confined tot who Consid-~ 
Emen ation, -u Ph L. priy d the desce Mohamm » by his son-in-law 
me » 4n error ecting at is faulty jn 5| Ali and 11 Ehter tita, and ho alone enti- 
literary OMPosition by the applicati of ba d to ear » the cred Color, 
cism ( aw, ) correction o buses title is oi dicative of fices, such ay gov- 
Merald, (Em'e-r [Fr. € ude ; p. mera da, ernorship of P., &., and in this Sense cor nds with 
( Min, minera] of à beantif, l n color, Ecnera]]y tha, 
Considered ag 4 mere Variety of the Beryl. It occurs in Emma (Cm-man te.) [Heb, with us.] 
Prisms With a regular hexago ial b „ and ranks next (Script ) it] Of the Say Ur, 8 Enificative of the mys- 
u value t the Orie tal ruby and & Pphi tery and actuality his Divine inc. ation, 
electric p friction, ig often t Darent, but sometimes I. called THE Grea , king of Portugal, B. 
only translucent, nd befo OW-pipe js usib le Joh in 1495, His ign of ears 
Dto a w tish en el, or gl tc Dsists hiefly of rendered ill Strious by th Maritime Veries and 
Slucina, ith silica, alum y little Jim an & expedition, of Vasco da Gama, Cabral, Albu- 
iron. Tts coloring atter is pro b] ve inute erque, and sida. pg Was brother-in-law to the 
quantity or Oxide of chrome, The me ly co]. Inperor Charles de 1521. 
Id Valuab)e emeralds are brought from Pe » (ém ma; ) the village where Christ revealed 
(Print See Type — (Eer.) Same as » Q. v. 9 two of his disciples on the afternoon of his 
Emer b (¢-mér’e-tiis ) l Emeriry [From L. priv, e, resurrection. Sebius and Jerome locate it at the 
and y, e, to serve. ‘Rea List, One Class o ancient Nicopolis, 20 m, N. W. of em. 
80ldia ho had hono bly gone through the full te 1 Emmerie ^ (Cm mA,) y Inanuf, town of Prussia, or 
of mil TY Service — Univ.) In demi Parlance the Rhine, 5 m. from Cleves, Pop, 8,009, 
Professor Who is honorab} Y retired f, the ] nger dis- mmet, Ronxnr, (ém^mjg, ) an Iris 1 lutionise, B. in 
Charge of his d , on account f old age, ill-heg th, & Cork, 1778. He m eof th eaders of the so. 
ers » (miir'shiin ) m go, I Step Called « United rishmen.“ d in 1803 h the mor, 
forth.) o act of emerging o tofa iquid or ether / thar urde rd Chie "Justice Kilwarden in the 
»nclosing bod Opposed mmer (Ad.) Streets of Dublin his he Was tried and executed 
e Ppearance o y celesti body whi h has in th fate this gifted ang Stic 
eclipsed or Occulted, The term ommonly limited man the subject of two Of Moore's finest in 
reapp of a star fter occultation by t is Irish M, — His brother, THOMAS Apre 
oon, and to the Teappearn ce of J Upiter’s satellit B. in k, 64, became impli the Irish insur- 1 
p 5 PH Walpo, (em Ar. i ,) an merican rection of 1797-8 an in the lat suffered Arrest 1 
Poet and essayist, B. In Boston, 1893 t Har- uent 3 i Tisonment. In 1804 he 


a, 


EMM 


emigrated to the U. States. and became attorney-gen- 

eral of New York State in 1812. D. 1827. 

Emmett, (¢m'mit,) in Jowa, a N.N.W. co., skirting 
Minnesota; area, 450 sq. m.; C. Estherville. Pop. 1,392. 


—1n nis Fro a N. co., b. on Lake Michigan; area, 200 
sq. m.; C. Little Traverse. 


Emollescence, (¢-mdl'l¢s-eenz.) (From L. emollio, I 
make soft.) (Metall. That degree of softness in a fu- 
sible body whereby its shape becomes altered. 

Emollients, (e-aól'ycntz.) (Same deriv.] (ed.) Such 
remedies as are supposed to relax the living animal 
fibre, and soften and allay irritation and inflammation. 

Empalement, (-pdl’mént.) | From L. in, on, and palus, 
a stake.) Among the anc. Romans, and until almost re- 
cent times, also among the Turks, a barbarous mode of 
torture and capital punishment, in which a criminal 
was spitted on a stake fastened firmly in the ground.— 
(Her.) Aconjunction of coats-of-arms crosswise. 

Empedocles, (ém-péd'o-kles,) a Greek philosopher 
who flourished in the 5th cent. 5. c. 

Emperor, (¢m’pir-dr.) (From L. imperator, one who 
commands.) (Hist. Among the anc. Romans, the title 
imperator was conferred on a victorious general; but 
on the fall of the republic, it was applied to the head 
of the state in the person of Augustus Cæsar, 27 B. c. 
The emperors thenceforward appointed their own suc- 
cessors, who enjoyed the title of Cæsars. The line of 
Eastern E commenced with Valens, 364. Charlemagne 
assumed the imperial dignity after his coronation at 
Rome, and it has ever since been claimed by the sove- 
reigns of Germany. When the German empire was 
diesolved in 1805, the title passed to the E of Austria. 
The Turkish empire was inaugurated under Ottoman 
(Othman) I., in 1299. In Russia, Peter I. assumed the 
style of Czar (Cesar), or E. of all the Ruasias, in 1721. 
Napoleon I. (Bonaparte) declared himself E. of the 
French, May 18, 1804. Dom Pedro of Portugal became 
E. of Brazil by popular election in 1825, and Soulouque, 
under the title of Faustin I. was proclaimed E. of 
Hayti (San Domingo) in 1849. The French empire was 
restored under Napoleon III., 1852, and terminated in 
1871. In the last-named year, William I., king of 
Prussia, was declared E. of Germany by the unanimous 
voice of the German princes and peoples. 

Empetracess, (ém-pe-trá/se-e.) [From Gr. en, on, and 

,& stone.] (Bot) The Crowberry or Crakeberry 
am., an O. planta, all. Ewphorbiales, consisting of 
shrube with heath-like evergreen exstipulate leaves, 
and small axillary flowers. The best known species is 
En m nigrum, a small shrub found on the granite 
rocks of the White Mta. of New Hampshire. Its black 
berries are sometimes eaten, and are used by the Green- 
landers to prepare a fermented liquor. 

Emphasis, (¢m’fal-sls,) pl. EuPRHAsES. (Gr. a preg- 
nant declaration.) (Ahet.) A particular stress of vocal 
utterance, sometimes accompanied by appropriate bod- 
ily action, given to such parts or words of an oration or 
assertion as the speaker intends specially to impress 
upon his hearers. 

Emphlysia, (2m'/le-sis.) (Gr., an eruption on.] (Med ) 
An eruption cf vesicular pimples containing an acri 
fluid. 

Emphysema, (ém-fe-sé'mah.) (Gr. an inflation.) 
(Med.) A puffy tumor formed by the air insinuating 
itself into the cellular membrane, and rendering the 
part 3 tonse and elastic; it crepitates when 


pressed. 

Empire. (em pir.) [Fr., from L. imperium.] The ter- 
ritory or territories under the rule and government of 
an emperor. The old Roman E. became ultimately di- 
vided Into the Eastern and Western E. The former was 
also called the Lower E. The Western became, towards 
the close of the 9th cent., the German or Holy Roman 
E. The term is sometimes applied to the territories of 
a monarch not styled emperor, as the British E. In the 
latter case, however, the sovereign of Great Britain de- 
rives her titleof Empress from her eastern E. of India. 

Empirie. (em. pi Lk.) (Gr. empeirikos, an experimen- 
talist. 
rived from experience. Thus, among the ancients, the 
E. school of medicine was op 
E. were generally a sect of empty and pretentious ig- 
norami; and hence the term, in modern parlance, has 
come to be used forany quack or charlatan who pretends 
to medical or pharmaceutical knowledge and skill. 

Emplastics, (-pldstike.) [From Gr. ds agn adapt- 
ed for closing the bores] (Med.) Such medicines as 
tend to constipate and close the pores of the body. 

Empoli, (¢m-po'le,) a town of N. Italy, in Tuscany, on 

2 ama S m. W. S. W. ¥ Von ; 9 " 
un a, ong “rat, a . of Kansaa, C. of Lyon 
county, CE the Neosbo river, miles SAW. of 


2R 


Literally, one whose knowledge has been de- 


ed to the dogmatic. The 
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Emporium, pl. EMPORIA, (-po're-tim.) [Gr. emporion, 


a mart.) (Com. A common mart or resort of mer- 
chants for trade; particularly a city or town of exten- 
sive commerce, or one in which the trade of an extensive 
country centres, or to which sellers and buyers resort 
trom different countries; in an extended sense, it is also 
applied to a depot for merchandise; a warehouse; a 
bazaar. 

Em press, (¢m’prés.) The consort of an emperor. 

Empyema, (ém-pi-e^ mah.) (Gr., à suppuration.) (Med.) 
A disorder in which purulent matter is contained in tho 
thorux or breast, after an inflammation or suppuration 
of the lungs and pleura ; it is attended with a difficulty 
of breathing and an inability to lie on the side opposite 
to that which is affected. 

Empyrean, Empyreum, (em-pe-re'dn.) [From 
Gr. empereuo, I set on fire.] A term used by the ancients 
to express the highest heaven, where the blessed enjoy 
the beatific vision: — its name is derived from its hav- 
ing been supposed to be the region of fire. a 
is adjectively applied to the higher regions of space, or 
those which are above the utmost limits of the atmos- 
phere ; thus we say, empyreal light. 

Empy reuma, (-pe-roo’mah.) [Gr.,& coal to keep a fire 
alit.] (Chem.) The peculiar smell produced from burnt 
substances. Hence oils obtained by distilling matters 
at high e ae are called empyreumatic oils. 

Ems, (émz,) in Germany, a river which, after passing 
through Westphalia, falls into the Bay of Dollart, in the 
N. Sea, after a course of 150 m. — A fashionable spa in 
the duchy of Nassau, on the Lahn, 6 m. from Nassau. 
The waters have a varying temp. of from 93? to 103° 
Fahr. M 3,500. 

Emu, or Emeu, (ema.) ER) A bird of the Ostrich 
fam. the Cusuarius nove h 
landia of Australia (Fig. 
304). It nearly equals the 
ostrich in bulk, but has 
shorter legs, a shorter neck, 
and is thicker in the body. 
It is allied to the Cassowary, 
from which 1t differs chiefly 
by the head, which is covered 
with feathers, and has no 
helmet or protuberance ff(^ 
whatever, as in that species. 

Emulgent,  (emiul’jénl.) ~ = 
[From L. emwlgeo, I "milk i 

rom.) (Anat.) A term given r 
to the artery and vein of the Fig. 304. — EMU, or RMEU. 


kidney. 
Emulsion, (e-mül'shws) [Same amd (Med.) Any 
lacteous or milk-like mixture prepa by combining 


oil and water by means of an extraneous substanco. 

Emunetory, (e-müngk'to-re.) [From L. emungo, I blow 
the nose.] (Anat.) An excretory duct; thus, the skin ia 
the emunctory of the body. 

Enaliosauria, (endi--o-saw're-ah.) [From Gr. enalio, 
marine, and sawroe, lizard.] ( Pul.) A name given to those 
extinct Saurians in which are found turtle-like fins in 
conjunction with the head and body of a crocodile. 

Enallage, (endi'lahje.) (Gr. an exchange.] (Gram.) 
A figure which serves to Indicate the change of one case, 
mood, &c., for another. 

Enamel, (en-dm'el.) [Fr. émail.) (Applied Chem.) A 
vitrifiable snbstance, chiefly formed of the oxides of 

in the shape of pow- 


lead and tin, with soda and sili 
dered quartz or flint. These, when melted together, 
yield a white E. Other metallic oxides are employed te 
communicate colors to the white basis. E. are distin- 
guished into transparent and opaque ; in the former, ali 
the elements have experienced an equal degree of lique- 
faction, and are thus run into crystal glass; while in the 
others, some of their elements have resisted the action 
of heat, so that their particles retain sufficient aggrega- 
tion to prevent the transmission of light. . are used 
either in imitating precious stones, in painting in E, or 
in the ornamentation of gold, silver, and other metals. 
The faces of watches are commonly enamclled. Of 
modern E., the Champlevé, the Cloisonné, and Limoges, 
are most prized by collectors. This art is of such t 
antiquity as to render it difficult, if not impossible, te 
trace it to its origin. It was practised by the Egyptians 
in very remote times, as appears from the ornaments 
that have been found on the envelopes of mummies. It 
passed from Egypt into Greece, and afterwards into 
Rome and its provs. Iron cooking-vessels are now 
coated with E., and in a very permanent manner, the 
fire having no effect on them. Artificial eyes are 
formed so skilfully in E., that it is difficult, when in 
use, to discover that they are not real.—(Futnting.) E. 
painting is performed upon metal previously covered 
with a glased ground. kind of painting can ml 
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be done in small pieces ; and it stands in the same rela- 
tion to porcelain-painting that miniature does to water- 
color painting. e metals used are gold and copper; 
the latter is usually gilt; silver is never used, because 
that metal is liable to blister, and otherwise injure the 
E.; and brass is of too fusible a quality. The colors are 
melted in the fire, where they take a lustre like that of | 
glass. This painting is prized for its peculiar bright- 
ness and vividness, which are very permanent, the 
colors not being effaced or sullied by time. Jean Peti- 
tot, a Genevese, B. in 1607, acquired great celebrity as a 
painter in E, and his works are much sought after by 
collectors. The town of Limoges in France was already 
celebrated in the 12th century for its E., distinguished, 
among other peculiarities, by the use of a transparent 
color with small globules having the effect of gems. Its 
most celebrated artists were nard Limousin in the 
time of Frangois I., and Jean Landin in the reign of 
Henri IV. 

Enantiosis, (endn-te-o’sis.) [Gr., a contradiction. ] 
(Rhet.) A figure of speech by which that which is ut- 
tered negatively is to be understood affirmatively. 

Ennren, (¢-nahr’e-ah,) a region of Central Africa, bet. 
Lat. 7-9? N., amd Lon.: E. It is peopled chiefly 
by the Gallas tribes, and carries on an extensive trade 
with Abyssinia. C. Saka. Chief. riv. Gibbe and Dodesa, 

Enarthrosis, (én-ahr-tro'sis.) rom Gr. en, in, and 
arthron, a joint.] (Anat.) The ball and socket-joint ; 
or, that species of articulation which consists in the 
insertion of the round end of a bone into the cavity of 
another, forming a movable joint. 

Encaustic, (n-kauz'tik.) [From Gr. en, in, and kaus- 
tikos, burning — a burning-in.] (Fine Arts.) A manner 
of painting with a wax medium, which is impregnated 
Rb fixed upon the canvas or panel by the aid of heat, 
burnt in (inoaustum), practised by the artists of anti- 
quity, who used the stylus and wax. Various attempts 
have been made in modern times to revive it, but with 
little success, oil being a far better medium than wax. 
— E. Tiles are ornamental tiles made of an earthen- 
ware intermediate between common tiles and porcelain, 
and now extensively used for paving churches, halls, 
conservatories, &c. 

Enceinte, (ón(g)-sán/.) [Fr., pregnant.) (Law.) The 
state of a woman with child. — (Fortiſ.) The surround- 
ing wall or rampart of a fortified place, commonly com- 
e bastions and curtains, flanked by round or 
square towers, and having th^ moat or main ditch im- 
mediately on the outside of it. 

mper, T See CHASING. 

Enchoric Characters, (én-kór'Ik.) See HIERO- 


GLYPHICS. 

Encke’s Comet, A beret Ast.) A well-known 
comet of short period, the first of the class ever recog- 
nized. It was discovered by Pons, at Marseilles, 1818; 
but was named after Johann Franz Encke, a German 
astronomer, B. at Hamburg, 1791, who established the 
periodic character of this body's motion; also detected 
the fact that its successive returns to perihelion at in- 
tervals of rather more than 1,211 days, are accelerated 
by a short interval of time, from which circumstance 
he was led to conclude that the comet's motions are re- 
tarded (and so its period shortened) by the resistance 
of an etherial medium. 

Enclave, (/n-klàv'.) [Fr., ence] (er.) Some- 
thing inserted into another, particularly when the piece 
so let in is square. 

Enclitic, (én-klitik.) [From Gr. enklitikos, that which 
leans.) (Gram.) A particle so closely united with 
another word as to seem a component of it; thus, que 
in virumque. 

Encore, (6n(g)-kdr’.) [Fr., again.] A word by which 
auditors and spectators of a play, or the like, call for 
the repetition of that particular part which excites 
their approval or applause. 

Wer „(en! xre- nit.) [From Gr. en, in, and krínon, 
a lily.) (Pu.) The name given to the fossil marine 
radiate animals of the order Crinoids (q. v.), commonly 
called Stone Lily, from their resemblance to a flower 
(Fig. 223). The countless myriads of their remains fill 
many limestone-beds of the transition formations, and 
compose vast strata, extending over large tracts of 
country in N. America and N. Europe. 

Encroachment, (-króch/m2nt.) [From Old Fr. en- 
crocher, to hook.] (Law.) An unlawful infringement 
of, or intrusion upon, the rights, prerogatives, and pos- 
sessions of another. 

Encyclopedia, or ENCYOLOPÆDIA, (én'si-klo-pe' de-ah.) 
(Sometimes abbrev. CycLoPEDIA.) [From Gr. en, in, ky- 
kloa, circle, and ia, instruction — literally, circular 
cel dei (Lit.) Among the ancients, a term sig- 
nificatory of such an entire round of learning as was 

@emed essential to a liberal education. It comprised, 
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therefore, all the arts and sciences known in the earlier 
ages of the world. In the modern acceptation of the 
word, it is understood to express a work — whether 
summarized or exhaustively elaborated — which con 
Yeys a general fund of critical and practical information 
upon every branch of knowledge that comes within the 
compass of technology, and of scientific and philosoph 
ical nomenclature. 
Encyst'ed Tumor. (Med.) See Crsr. 
Endeavour Straits, (én-dév-ür,) a wide channei 
which intervenes bet. the N.W. coast of Australia and 
the island of New Guinea ; Lat. 109 45' &,, Lon. 1429 10" E. 
Endecagon, (én-dék'a-gyón.) [From Gr. endeka, eleven, 
and gónta, p (Geom.) A plane figure of 11 sides 
and angles. When the former are all equal, the surface 
is the square of one side multiplied by 936564. 
ndemic, (/n-dém'ik.) [Gr., literally, amongst the 
people.] (Med.) A non-infectious disease, peculiar to 
a certain region or dist., and arising from local causes; 
thus, ague is an E., inasmuch as it is confined to low, 
swampy neighborhoods ; — E. is disti ed from an 
epidemic, inasmuch that the latter signifies a disease 
which spreads by contagion over a whole country. 
Enderby Land, (én'dür-be,) a large island or semi- 
continent in the Antarctic Ocean; Lat. 67° 30’ S., Lon. 
50° E. It was discovered in 1831 by Biscoe. 
Endive, (én'div. (Bot) See CICHORIUM. 
Endocardium, (-do-kdr'de-üm.) Ape Gr. endon, 
inside, and kardia, the heart.] (Anat.) That membrane 
which serves to line the interior surface of the heart. 


Endocarp, RR) Bot.) See DRUPE. 
Endogens, (2n'dojénz.) [Gr. endon, within, and gen- 
nab, I germinate.] (Bot) The 4th class of plants in 


the system of Lindley, and so called because their stems 
grow by successive additions to the inside; that is to 
say, by the addition of woody vessels towards the inte- 
rior, so that the outer part is the oldest and hardest. 
In endogenous plants, which are all monocotyledonous, 
there is no distinction of pith-w bark, and medul- 
lary rays, as in exogenous stems. ms, grasses, or- 
chíds, and lilies, fall into this important class, which in 
warm countries contains trees of large size. 
Endo s (£n'do-limf.) (Physiol.) See Ear. 
ee lous, (én-ddfil-liis.) [Gr., literally, inside 
a leaf.] n Formed from within a sheathing leaf; 
a8 the young leaves of endogenous plants. 
Endopleura, (-ploo’rah.) Gr., literally, inside a rib.] 
(Bot.) The innermost skin of a seed-coat. 
Endorhizal, (?n-do-ri'zàl.) [Gr. endon, within, riza, 
root.] (Bot) Designating that kind of generation in 
which the original radicle forms a sheath round the 
first root which comes from within the former. 
Endosmose, (-dós-móz.) [Gr. and osmos, im. 
pulsion.] (Physiol. When two different liquids ars 
separated by a thin porous partition, either inorganic 
or organic, a current sets in from each liquid to the 
other; to these currents the names endosmose and eros 
mose are respectively given. These terms, which eig. 
nify impulse from within, and impulse from without, were 
first introduced by M. 
Dutrochet, who first 
drew attention to 
these phenomena. 
They may be well il- 
lustrated by means of 
the endosmometer. 
This consists of a lon 
tube, at the end 
which a membranous 
bag is firmly bound 
(Fig. 305). The bag 
is then filled with a 
strong syrup, or some 
other solution denser 
than water, such as 
milk or albumen, and 
is immersed tn water. 
The liquid is found 
gradually to rise in 
the tube, to a height 
which may attain sev- 
eral inches; at the 
same time, the level 
of the liquid in which 
the endosmometer is 
immersed becomes © 
lower. It follows, 
therefore, that some 
of the external liquid 
has passed through == 
the membrane and 
has mixed with the 
internal liquid. The 
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external liquid moreover is fuund to contain some of 
the inte liquid. Hence two currents have beeu pro- 
duced in opposite directions. The flow of the liquid to- 
wards that which increases in volume is endoemose, and 
the current in the opposite direction is eroamose. lf 
water be placed in the bay, und immersed in syrup, eu- 
dosruose is produced from the water towards the syrup, 
and the liquid in the interior diminishes in volume 
while the level of the exterior is raised. 
of the ascent in the endusmometer varies with different 


liquids. 
Endosperm, ar dde [From Gr. enden, and sperma, 
sperm.| (Bot.) The sperm or albumen of seeds. 


Endostome. (2:':lo-stom.) e r, literally, inside the 
mouth.) (Bot) The channel traversing the inner in- 

ument of a seed, immediately under the foramen. 

Endowment, (-ic'nt). [From Gr. dós u portion.] 
(Law.) Act of settling a dower upon a woman. Also, 
the transference of a property for the support of sume 
religious or benevolent institution. 

Endymion, (-dim'e-ün.) (Myth) A youth beloved by 
the goddess Diana, and represented as being in a state 
of perpetual sleep. 

Energico, (a-nuirjeko.) [It., forcibiv.] (Mua) Mark- 
ing a certain part or passage to be sung or played with 


The height | 


powerful delivery and strong execution, yet with dis- 


tinct articulation of the single notes. 

Enfield, (¢n’feeld.) a town of England, co. Middlesex, 
10 m. N.E. of London, with a large factory of arms be- 
longing to the govt., where were manufactured the 
well-known Enfield rifles. Pop. 11,500. 

Enfilade, (nud. [From Fr.euriler, to file upon a 
string.] (Mil) A musketry or artillery fire, directed 
along the length of an eneiny's line; bence, u trench is 
said to be enfiluded when exposed to a mking fire of 
shot lengthwise. 

Enfleurnge, (6n(q)-floor'tish.) [Fr.] ( Prr/um.) A pro- 
cess for extracting the scents from flowers by absorption. 

Enfranchisement, (-/rin'chizm/nt) Fr. affran- 
chisement.) A making free; the admission to certain 
liberties or privileges. Thus, 4 person receiving the 
freedom of a city is said to be enfranchised. In Feudal 
Law, a rillein or serf was suid to be enfrunchised when 
made free by his Jord. 

Engadine, ((n-gah-deen’,) a beautiful vale of Switzer- 
land, in the Grisons, at an elevation of 5,750 feet above 
sea-level, and extending along both sides of the head- 
waters of the Inn. 

Engaged Columns, (én-gajd'-.)) (Arch.) Columns 
of which one-half only stands out from the wall. 

Engano, (én-gal'/no,) an island near the W. coast of 
Sumatra, in the Eastern archipelago; Lat. 50 21“ 8., Lon. 
102? 20 E. It is abt. 30 m. in circuit, and is hilly and 
well covered with vegetation. 

Engenho-do-Matto, ((n-zhén'yo-do-mult'to.) a town 
of Brazil, p. Minas-Geraes, 140 m. N. W. of Rio de Janeiro. 
Pop. 13,000. 

Enghien, Louis Antoine HENRI DE BocRBox, Duc p', 
(ddn’ge-dhag,) B. at Chantilly, 1772, waa the son of the 
last duke of Bourbon. After serving in the army of bis 
grandfather the Prince de Condé against the French 
repnblic, he was arrested in Baden, 1504, conveyed to 
France, sentenced to death by a drum-head court-mar- 
tial, and shot, March, 1804. The military murder of this 
young and guiltless prince has left an indclible stain 
upon the chnracter of Napoleon I. 

Engine, (en Jin.) [From L. ingenium.) ( Mech.) Any ma- 
chine or mechanical contrivance — «iniple or complex 
— by which force or speed is obtained when acted upon 
by some motive power. 

Engineer, (énjin-cer’.) ¶ Fr. ing£nieur.] Strictly apeak- 
ing, one who guides or manages an engine. The term 
is, however, extended to any one whose pursuits relate 
to manufacturing or constructive operations, in which 
engines of any kind are used; — their business being 
called Engineering. E. are generally of 3 kinds — mili- 
lary, civil, and manufacturing; the first devises and di- 
rects the construction of fortified works, offensive or 
defensive; the second ia engaged in framing the plans 
and superintending the formation of public works such 
as railroads, canals, bridges, docks, aqueduct, and the 
like; while the third is exclusively employed in the 
fabrication of machinery to be worked by stcam- or 
water-power ; — the last-named is usually termed, in 
the U. Statea, a machinist, in distinction from one who 
bas the working direction of an engine; whereas, in 
England, tho latter takes the name of engiuz-driver. 

England, (ing'gland,) the most S. aud richest portion 
of the island of Great BRITAIN (q. e.). It is b. N. by 
Scotland, E. 7 7 the German Ocean, S. by the English 
Channel, and W. by the Atlantic Ocean, the principality 

of Wales, and the Irish Sea. Maximum length, 425 m.; 

breadth, fluctuating bet. 62 and 280 m. Total coast-line 
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abt. 2.000 m. Area, 590,512 sq. ui. It is divided into 0 
cos. The principal islands belonging to it are those of 
Man, Lundy, Selly, Walney, Sheppey, Wight, Lindis- 
farne, and the Channel Islands. Chief rivers. Severn, 
Thames, Trent, Mersey, Ouse, Medway, ‘Tyne, Dee, Tees, 
Wear, Derwent, and Eden. Lakes. Derwentwater, Ulles- 
water, Windermere, and Keswick. — Eewarvs. Those of 
the Thames, Mersey, Humber, Severn, Dee, Southampton 
Water, and the Wash. It has numerous capes and head- 
lands, the chief of which appear elsewhere in this work. 
Mts, The principal are thore of Cumberland, Westinore- 
land, and Yorkshire, with the Cheviots on the Scottish 
border, the Derbyshire 7 Peak," and the Cotswolds in 
Gloucestershire. Numerous forests ure spread over the 
country. Ni. The major part of the land is fertile aud 
highly productive, owing to av admirable system of 
tillage; while well-furnished farm-houses, and comfort- 
able cottages everywhere meet tlie eye, and evince that 
taste for neatness and rural beauty which is so charac- 
teristic of the nation. The same features, too, on a 
larger and grander scale, are found in the country-seats 
of the nobility and squirarchy. The climate is gen- 
erally moist, but mild and healthy. Chief towns. Lou- 
don (€. of the Brit. Empire), Liverpool, Manchester, 
Leeds, Birmingham, Hall, Bristol, Neweustle-on-Tyne, 
Sheffield, Bath, Oxturd, Carlisle, &&. Under the hend 
of Great Briain, the agricultural, commercial, and polit- 
ical interests of the country will be created of. Pop. 
(in 1591), 27,133,499. 

England, (Church of.) See Protestant Ep1800PAI 
CHURCH. 

English Literatnre. The ancient language of 
Britain, as that of the Gauls, was the Celtic. When, in 
the àth cent., Teutonic invaders settled in the country, 
the original inhalitants retired to the western portion 
of the inland, where the Celtic continued to be spoken 
without any admixture. The greatest part of Britain 
having become a Roman province, the Roman legions, 
which resided in Britain for above 200 years, undoubt- 
edly disseminated the Latin tongue; and the people 
being afterwards governed by laws written in Latin, 
it must have necessarily followed that their language 
would undergo a considerable change. In fact, the 
British tougue continued for some time mixed with the 
provincinl Latin; but at length it was in a great meas- 
ure destroyed, and that of the Saxons introduced in- 
stead of it. What the Saxon was long before the con- 
quest, viz., about the year 700, may be seen in the most 
ancient manuscript of that language, which in a gloss 
of the Evangelists, by Bishop Eadtride, in which the 
three first articles of the Lord's prayer run thus: Uren 
Jader thic arth in heofnaa, mc gehalgud thin noma, to cymeth 
thin rie, Sto Gan willa sue is in heofnas, and in eortho, 
éc. In the beginning of the (th century, the aucient 
English acquired a tincture of the Danish; but the 
Normans, as à Monument of their conquest, endeavored 
to introduce their language; and English became, 
under them, a medley. About the year 900, the Lord's 
prayer in the ancient Anglo-Saxon was us follows: 
Thu ure fader the eart on heofenum, si thin nana gehalgod ; 
cume thin rice, ei thin willa on eorthan swa, swa on heof- 
enum, &c. The English language continued to undergo 
various mutations till the year 1537, when the Lord's 
prayer was thus printed: Oure father which arte in heren, 
haliared be thy name; let thy kingdome come, thy wil be 
Julfiled us well in erth as it ix in heven; gave us this daye 
tn dayly bred, Ac. Here, it may be observed, the diction 
is brought almost to the perfect standard, the chief 
variations being only in the orthography. Since the 
Norman invasion, the language has not suffered any 
shock from the intermixture of conquerors with the 
natives of England; but it has undergone great altera- 
tions, by the disuse of a large portion of Saxon words, 
and the introduction of others from the Latin, Greek, 
French, Italian, and Spanish. In some instances, words 
have been borrowed by authors, directly from the Latin 
and Greek; but in the rest, they have been received 
through the medium of the French and Italian. For 
terms in the sciences, authors have generally resorted 
to the Greek; and from this source, as discoveries in 
science demand new terms, the vocabulary of the Eng- 
lish tongue is receiving continual augmentation. There 
are also a few words derived from the German and 
Swedish, chiefly terms in mineralogy; and commerce 
has introduced new commodities of foreign growth or 
manufacture, with their foreign. names, which now 
make a part of our language. It may then be stated, 
that the English is composed of, Ist, Saxon and Danish 
words of Teutonic and Gothic origin; 2d, British or 
Welsh, which may be considered as of Celtic origin; 3d, 
Norman, a mixture of French and Gothic; 4th, Latin; 
Sth, French; 6th, Greek; 7th, a few words directly 
from the Italian, Spanish, German, and some other 
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languages of the continent; 8th, a few foreign words, 
introduced. by commerce, or by political or literary in- 
tercourse, OF these the Saxon portion constitute our 
mother tongue. The Danish und Welsh also are prinu- 
tive words, and may be considered us part of our ver- 
nacular language. Taking the sum total of words in a 
large English dictionary at 43,566, it will be found that 
29.8 ure of Greek or Latin origin, 13,230 come from 
Teutonic sources, whilst the remaining 483 are of mis- 
cellaneens derivation. 

Engyrailed. (¢n-grild.) [From Fr. engréler.]) (Her.) 
Indented with curved lines, ua a bend or chevron. 

Engraving, (en-grde'ing.) (From A. S. gravan, to dig.) 
(Fine Aria.) Tho art of producing designs by means o 
incised lines ou any hard substance, such as stone (see 
LITHOGRAPHY), wood (sce XYLOGRAPHY), plates of metal, 
&c., which, being filled with ink, yield impressions to 
piper upon being submitted to the action of the press. 

he art of E. ou copper was invented in Europe in the 
early part of the 15th cent. The earliest book in which 
eng rarlige are found is an edition of Dante, published 
at Florence in 1481. Then, and long before, it had been 
usual to decorate church and other plate in siello ; which 
consisted in etching the designs, with a steel-point, upon 
gold or silver, then E. with a burin, and filling in with 
& combination of silver, lead, copper, sulphur, and bo- 
rax, which was easily fusible, and of a black color. Be- 
fore melting in the niello, the artists were in the habit 
ef taking impressious of the design with liquid sul- 
phur; but Finiguerra improved this process by using 
for the purpose a inixture of soot and oil, and pressing 
damp paper upon the plate with a roller. This led to 
copperplate E., which is effected by cutting lines repre- 
senting the subject on a plate of copper, with a graver 
or burin, the burr being taken off with a scraper.— 
Etching is an E. on copper &c., produced by an acid. 
The plate having been covered with a varnish, and the 
design having been drawn through the varnish with 
suitable implement, the acid is poured on the plate, and 
this acts upon (or bites, as it is technically termed,) tho 
plate where the varnish has been removed. Stippling 
differs from etching only in having dots instead of 
lines. — Mezzotinto E. consists in first scoring the copper 
over thickly in every direction, so that if printed from, 
it would give a uniform black impreesion: the outline 
is then traced with an etching-needle ; after which the 
plate is scraped, so as to leave enough of the ecoring to 
produce the required tints, in the different parts of the 
work.— Aqua£inia E. gives an effect like that of an 
Indlan-ink drawing. It is effected by first etching the 
5 then covering the plate with a solution of Bur- 
gundy pitch, or mastic, in spirits of wine. The rapid 
evaporation of the spirit leaves a granulated texture; 
and aquafortia being poured on the plate, it is corroded 
in the parts left uncovered by the spirits of wine. As 
in etching, when the lighter parta are sufficiently acted 
upon, they are stopped out, that ia, protected from fur- 
ther action of the acid. — Etching on Glass. The glass 
is covered with beeswax, and the design being drawn 
with an etching-needle, is subjected to the action of sul- 
phuric acid sprinkled with powdered Derbyshire spar, 
which causes hydrofluoric acid to be evolved ; the parta 
covered with boeswux are entirely protected from the 
corroding action of this acid. The process may be re- 
versed, by drawing the design with a solution of bees- 
wax in turpentine, and then corroding aa before. 

Engravings. (Fine Arts.) Impressions upon paper, 
taken from copper or steel plates; those from wood- 
blocks are usually termed wood-cuts. 

Enharmonic, (-h4r-mon'ik.) [From Gr. en, and har- 
monia.] (Mus.) Designating a musical scale progross- 
ing by very short intervals, or smaller than those of the 
diatonic and chromatic. 

Enigma, (e-nig mah.) ‘Ce ainigma, an obscure say- 
ing.) A puzzling or ambiguous proposition or saying, 
in which the true sense or meaning is couched under 
ebecure language. Among the ancients, E. were held 
as being of such importance that monarchs were wont to 
dispatch embassies to each other for their solution. At 
the present day, the E. is nothing more than a kind of 
eharade or Jeu d'esprit. 

Rakhuysen, enol demo a fortified seaport of N. 
Holland, on the W. shore of the Zuyder Zee, 30 m. N.K. 
ef Amsterdam. Pop. 6,500. 

Enlistment, (-lismont.) (Law.) The voluntary en- 
rolling of a recruit into the military or naval service. 

Ennation, (cu-na'shün.) [Gr. ennea, nine.) (Zodl.) 
In insecta, the ninth segmentary division. 

Enneacontahedron, (-ne-ah-kón-ta-he'drón.) [Gr. 
eanenékonta, and hedra, a base.] (Crystall.) solid 
figure of 90 sides. 
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and hedra, a base.] (Crystall) A gen. of col: mnar and 
double-pointed crystals, composed of a trigonal colutun, 
terminated at each extremity by a trigonal pyramid. 

Enneapetalous, (- as.) (Gr. ennea, und petalot, 
leaf.] (BG.) Ninc-petalled. 

Enneaspermous, (-;rürm'üs.) [Gr. sperma, seed.) 
(Bot.) Niue-sceded. 

Ennis, (in'nis,) a town of Ireland, C. co. Clare, on th: 
Fergus, 20 m. N. of Limerick. Zop. 8,500. 

Enniscorthy, (-kor the,) a town of Ireland, co. Wex- 
ford. Severe actions were fought here during the Irish 
Rebellion of 1798. Zup. 8,000. 

Enniskillen, (iu-»i:-Xil'in) a town of Ireland, C. co. 
Fermanagh, on an island in Lough Erne, 34 m. E. of 
Sligo. E. stood a memorable siege against the troops of 
James II. in 1689. Zop. 6,009. 

Ennius, Quintus, (Ene u,) a Roman epic poet, B. ir 
Calabria, abt. 239 B. c. He is credited with the honor 
of having been the introducer of the hervic Greek 
hexameter into Latin verse. Of his works only some 
fragments remain. D. abt. 169 5. c. 

Ennui, (on )-nwé’.) [Es] Lassitude or weariness, 
arising from the want of something to employ the mind 
or interest the attention. 

Enoch, (enók.) 1. A son of Cain. — 2. An antediluvian 
patriarch, B. 3378 B. c., was the father of Methuselah, 
and “was translated that he should not see death," 
(Gen. v. 24), at the age of 365. The book of E., one of 
the apocryphal books of the Old Testament, is chiefly 
made up with a relation of the prophetic visions of E. 
regarding the fall, heaven, hell, nature, astronomy, the 
future of the Jewish people, &c. This book was cur- 
rent in the primitive church, but was not generally re- 
ceived as canonical. It was lost abt. the 8th cent. In 
the last cent., the traveller Bruce discovered in Abys- 
sinia three complete MS. copies of the work, which he 
brought to England, where un English version of it 
was published in 183% by Archbishop Lawrence. 

Enode, (¢-néd’,) or ENODAL. [From L. priv. e, und nodus, 
a knot.) (Bot) Without knots. 

Enos, (Os.) (Heb. man.] One of the antediluvian 
patriarchs, the first-born of Seth. He died at the age 
of 905, A. M. 1140. 

Enrockment, (ment.) (Civ. Engin.) A quantity 
of loose stones, rubble, boulders, &c., sunk into water 
as a base on which to erect breakwaters, piers, and the 
like. 

Ensemble, (ón(g)-sóm'bl) [Fr., the whole) (Fine 
Arts.) The general eflect of an entire work, viewed 
without reference to the parts. 

Ensiform, or En’sate, (én’se-form.) [L. ensis, a sword, 
and forma, form.) (Bol.) Quite straight, with the point 
acute, like the blade of a broadsword, or the leaf of the 


Iris. 
Ensign, En! tin.) [Fr. enseigne; L. in, and signum, a 
monk.) (Mil) In the English service, the lowest com- 


missioned officer in a regiment, ranking beneath 2d 
lieutenant; he carries the colors in a company of in- 
fantry.— ( Naut.) A large flag hoisted on a staff at the 
poop-rail, or flying from the mizzen-gaff of aship. Also, 
& national flag, hoisted with the upper corner down- 
wards, when used us a signal of distress. Ships do not 
display their E.at sea, except when speaking strange 
vessels, 

Entablature, (-(db/Ich-tyiir.) [Fr. entablement.] (Arch.) 
The superstructure which lies horizontally upon the 
columns in classic architecture (see Fig. 198). It is di- 
vided into archttrare, the part immediately above the 
column; frieze, the central part; and cornice, the upper 
projecting mouldings. 

En‘tail, (~a) [From Fr. entailler, to notch.] ( Eng. 
Law.) A restriction regarding the alienation of lands 
and tenements, by one on whom they had been settled 
with a limitation toa particular class of heirs. Estates 
tail ure general, where only one person's body is speci- 
fied from which tho issue must be derived; special, 
where both the progenitors are marked out. 

Entasis, (en“ alete.) (Gr. a stretching ind (Arch.) The 
swelling outline mn to the shaft of a column. 

Entente cordiale, (ón(g)tünt korde-aM.) [Fra 
cordial understanding.) (Jb.) An interchange of pro- 
fessions and acts of amity and justice between the govts. 
of two states, founded usually upon analogy of national 
sympathies and interests. 

Enterelose, (én'tr-klóz.) (Arch) A passage between 
two rooms on the same floor. 

Enteritis, (en'tr-i'tis) (Gr. ent an intestine.] 
(Med.) Inflammation of the bowels or intestines; a dis- 
order always accompanied by considerable danger, and 
consequently requiring immediate attention. 

Enteroeele, (én'tir-o-sed.) (Gr. enteron, and a 
mor.) (Surg.) A rupture of the bowels,in which 
Antrenas protrude into the groin. 


ENT 


Entero ode.) [Gr. emteron, and logos, a 
treatise. 249 That 5 of the science which 
treats of the bowels or intestines. 


En'terolite. (Lit.) [Gr. eniron, and lithos, stone., 
(ed.) Calculus in the bowels. | 
Enteromphalos, (m Fa- ids.) (Gr. enteran, and om- 
phalos, the navel.] (Med.) Hernia or rupture of the 


uinbilical cord. 
Enteropathy, (-óp'ah-the.) [Gr. enteron, and pathos, 
pain.] (Lal.) Paene of the intestinal parta of the body. 
Enthy meme, (cn-the-me'me.) [From Gr. en, in, and 
thymos, the mind.] (Log.) An arcament which ex- 
only one premise of a syllogism. The ch«rac- 


teristic difference between an E. and a syllogism is in 
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they should be plucked out by the roots, and the bulbe 
promptly cauterized; but the radical cure of severe Æ 
requires a careful adapta‘ion of the surgeon's art to the 
circumstances of the particular case, and should not be 
attempted by unskilled hands. 

Entry. (én’tre.) [Fr. entrée, an entrance.) (Com.) The 
exhibition or deposit of & ship's papers at the custom- 
house in the hands of the proper officers, for the obtain- 
ing permission to land or ship goods, clear the ship for 
sea, &c.— Single and Double E. See Book-KrkgrING. — 
(Law.) The act of entering into possession of lands and 
tenements where a person has title of entry. Also, a 
writ showing that the tenant took possession in an un- 
lawful manner, and thus disproving his title. 


the nature of the matter; that of the syllogism being Enumeration, (enu-máür-d'aün.) [L. enumeratio, a 


certain, that of the E. probable, and drawn from the 
province of opinion. 

Eatirety, (-Hrte.) (From L.énteger.] (Law.) The whole 
of a thing. as distinguished from a part or parts. 

Entomolite, (-tóm'o-lit.) [From Gr. entomon, and lithos, 
stone.) (Pul) A fossil or petrified insect. . 

Entomology, (en-to-mól ege? From Gr. entoma, in- 
8ects, and logos, a treatise.) i.) That branch of 
sology which has INSECTS 4 v.) ſor its object. The 
name insect implies an animal insected or divided into 
segmenta ; but it is now restricted to articulated animals, 


Fig. 306. — TIPULA TERRICOLA 


their bodies in three distinct portions, — head, 
and abdomen; antenns on the head; three 


thorax, 
pair of wings, and aërial respiration (Fig. 306). Thus 

ned, spiders, centipedes, worms, and crustaceans, are 
all excluded from the class of Insects. 

Emtomostraca, (én-to-mós'tra-cak.) [Gr. entoma, in- 
secta, and ostrakon, a shell.] (Zo&.) e lower order 
of crustaceans, consisting of minnte animals, which 
haunt stagnant fresh-water and pools on the seashore. 
They are covered with a shel: of a horny or leathery 
texture, and formed of one or two pieces. In some this 
covering is buckler-shaped, in others it haa the appear- 
ance of a bivalve shell. They change their shells as 
they grow, and this change, in some cases, amounts to 
& kind of transformation. 

Entophyte, (es- et.) Ir. entos, interior, and 
phys, & plant.] (Bot) A plant which is developed 

m within another, as in fungi. 

Entozoa, (en- n.) (Gr. entos, within, and 2don, an 
animal] (ZoW) Same as NEMATOIDS, g. v. 

Entreeasteaux, (D^,) Joszen ANTOINE BRUNO, (en- 
traf cde-t5’,) B. at Aix, abt. 1740, was an eminent French 
navigator, who commanded the French navy in India, 
1785, and subsequently extended the triumphs of mari- 
time discovery in Australia and Polynesia. D. 1793. 

iZutr6e, (e (gira) Fr., entry.) An entrance into; as, 
an n society. — ( Cookery.) The first course served 
at dinner. 

Entremeta, (0n(g)--má'.) [Fr., side-dishes.] ( Cookery.). 
Small and dainty viands set between the chief meats 
at table, and introduced as side-dishes. 

Entrepôt, (0n(g)-tr-po'.) [Fr.] (Cm.) A mart or maga- 
sino for the reception and warehousing of merchandise 
in transit. 

Entresol, (ón(g)-tr-s0l.) [Fr., between floors.] (Arch) 
sie apartment on a flat or floor between two superior 


re. 

Batropium, (4r/pe-dm.) [From Gr. en, and trepé, a 
turning. (Berg) A turnin e the eyelids. It is con- 
sequent either on loss of su ce or on inflammatory 
swelling of the lid. If confined to one or two eyelashes, 


counting up.) (het) That part of the peroration of a 
speech or harangue in which the orator reca»itulates 
the principal points of theargument or heads of the dis- 
course. 

Enuresis, (én-u-re'sis.) (Gr. enowrein, to pws water 
into.] (ed.) Involuntary discharge of urine. 

Envelope, (Eng. pron. ¢n’rél-dp.) [From Fr. 
per.] (Com.) An outer covering for a letter, parcel, &c. 
—( ) A small earthen rampart, with a parapet, de 
signed to protect a weaker work, 

Envoy, (en voi.) (From Fr. envoyer, to dispatch.) (Dr 
plow). See AMBASSADOR and CHARGE D’AFPAIRES. 

Eocene, (e'o-een.) (From Gr. éós, the morning, and 
kainos, new.) (Geol.) The oldest formation of the tertiary 
or ous group of rocks, containing the least 
amoun. of organic remains belonging to living species 
of animals; and therefore indicating the dawn, as i* 
were, of the present state of creation. 

Eos. (At.) The Greek name of the goddess AVRORA, q.v. 

t vs. JoszPH, BARON, (a-autraush,) an Hungar 
statesman and eminent man of letters, B. at Buda, 1813. 
He became a chief of the liberal party in the National 
Diet, and a warm advocate of Kosanth, and in 1848 
filled the offico of minister of public instruction. He ie 
the author of several plays and novels, one cf which 
latter, The Village Notary (1844—6), has had a wide ce- 
lebrity, having been translated into English and Ger- 
man. D. 1871. 

Epaeridacese, (epdk-re-da'se-e.) (Bot.) An order of 
shrubby plants, all. Ericales, closely allied to the O. 
Ericaces, and cultivated in greenhouses for the beauty 
of their lowers in spikes or racemes. 

E t, (e dt) [From Gr. epaktos, &dditional.] (Chron.) 

he moon's age at the end of the year; or the number 
of days by which the last new moon has preceded the 
commencement of the year. The annual F. is 11 days, 
or the excess of the common solar year above the lunar: 
the first being 365 di.ys, the latter 354 days. The men- 
strual E. is the excess of the civil calendar month above 
the lunar month. See CALENDAR and GoLpEN NUMBER. 

E e, (cb aA pose) (Gr., literally, a bringing on. 
Rhet.) An inductive figureof speech whereby univ 
propositions are demonstrated by particulars. 

Epaminondas, (¢-pdm-in-dn'dds,) one of the greatest 
statesmen and generals of the Theban Greeks, was B. 
about 412 B. o. He early distinguished himself by his 
valor in the battle of Mantinea, and afterwards attained 
to high reputation as an orator. In the war against 
Sparta, E. was declared commander-in-chief of the The- 
bans, and as such routed the enemy at Leuctra, 372 B. c. 
He afterwards achieved a t victory in the 2d battle 
of Mantinea, where he fell mortally wounded, 362 B. o. 
E., according to Cicero, was the greatest man ancient 
Greece had given birth to. 

Epanodos, (e-pdán'o-dós.) 

Rhet.) A figure in which the same or similar words 
are employed jn two or more sentences. 

e (¢p-df-e-re’ets.) [Gr. epaphairesis, lit - 
erally, a second med (Med.) A taking away 
as blood:—a term applied particularly to repea 
phlebotomy. 

Eparchy, or Eparchie, (ép'dr-e.) [From Gr. ep- 
archia, a prov.] In anc. Greece, a prov. or subdivision 
of territory, under the rule of an eparch or governor. 
It corresponda with the modern nomarchie 

ule. (a-po-ld’.) [Fr., the shoulder.) (Fort) The 
shoulder of & bastion, or the angle of its face and 


flank. 
Epaule' ment, (ment) [Same deriv.] (Fort) A 
work constructed of earth, gabions, &c., and used as a 
lateral covering. 
ulet, Epaulette, (¢p’au-lét.) [Same deriv.] 
Mi.) An ornamental badge, usually of gold lace, worn 
en the shoulder of military and nava! officers. 
Epée, CHaries Micar pe L', (deh-la-pe’,) a French 
abbé, and one of the founders of the system of instruc- 
tion for the deaf and dumb, B. at Versailles, 1712; Trea 


Epentheais, (¢-pén'thecis,) (pl. EPENTRESES.) 


Or., literally, a return.) 


EPE 


, 20 insert.] (Grem.) The insertion of 
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Gr. 


ſor alitum. 
Epernay, (ai-pair/na,) a town of France, dept. Marne, 
on of Rheims. This place is the principal seat of 


Epha, or Ephah, (2 JU.) (Heb.| A Hebrew measure 
quid and dry), equal to abt. 4-9ths of an Eng. bushel. 
Ephelis, (A= I.) [Gr. sun-tan.] (Med.) A broad 
patch of tan on the complexion, arising from exposure 
to the sun. 
Ephemera, (f-^m'e-rah.) ron Gr. ephémeros, living 
a day only.] (Zodl.) One of the EPHEMERIDA, q. t. 
Ephemeridea, (ec-/m-ér'e-de.) [Same deriv. (Zoll.) 
he Day-Fly or May-Fly fam., comprising neuropterous 
insects which have the body long, slender, soft, the 
wings of very unequal size, antenne minute, mouth- 
parts obsolete, and the abdomen with long articulated 
appendages. Though these insects live only fo? a few 
hours or a day in the perfect state, their existence in 
tha larva and semi-pupa state extends through 2 or 3 
years, and all this time they live in water They are 
common in this country. 
hemeris, (e-f/Zm'e-ris,) (O:. EPHEMEZIDES.) [From 
dr. epi, on, and hemera, a day.] (Lit.) A title by which 
riodicals, magazines, &c., are collectively known. — 
(Ast, A table, or collection of tables, showing the 
ily aspect of the heavens, or the places in which all 
the planets are to be found every day at noon. It is 
from these tables that the eclipses, conjunctioes, and 
other pheromena of the planet» are calculated. 
a ree qom (Epistle to the,) (¢-/é’zhdns.) (Script.) 
ne of the richest and most valuable of the epistles 
contained in the canon of the New Tectament. It is 
generally believed to have been written by St. Paul abt. 
the year 61, during the es~'y ha * Li: L»prisonment 
at Rome. 
Ephesus, (2fe-sis) [Called Nedcorm, temple-keeper, 
Tos its devotion to Diana.] [Anc. Geog.) A celebrated 
ruined city of Asia Minor, anc. C. of Ionia, and seat of 
one of the 7 Cl ristian churches, che remains of which 


the champagne manufacture. 2 9,000. 


NEAKerot 


Fig. Gi. N OF EPHESUS. 


(Exhibiting the head of the Emperor Nero, and on the reverse 
the temple of D'ana. with Neókoron underneath.) 


are found about 38 m. S. S. E. of x myrna. Its great tem- 
ple, erected in honor of Diana (Fig. 307), was esteemed 
one of the seven wonders of the world. 

gy propery (£f-id-ro'sis.) |Gr., an after-«weat.] ( Med.) 

n excessive end morbid perspiration. 
Ephee, (éf'éd.’ [Heb., from aphad, to clothe.) (Script.) 
n ornamental upper garment worn by the Jewish 
high-priests. It is supposed to have been a sort of 
girdle, which, being hrought from behind the neck 
over the two shoulders, and hanging down before, was 
drawn across the stomach, then carried round the 
waist, and used as a waist-band to the tunic. The E. 
was regarded by the Jews as asacred object. See Exod. 
xxviii. 6, et seq. 

Ephor, (er.) (pl. Ernonr) [Gr. literally, an over- 
seer.] (Gr. Hist.) One of a body of 5 magistrates estab- 
lished in anc. Sparta, where they possessed supreme 
control. Their authority was almost unlimited; they 
judicially decided important causes, presided over pa- 
geants and festivals, acted as treasurers of the public 
money-chest, specially superintended the education of 
youth, and held the arbitrament of war and peace. 

Bpic, (ép'ik.) [From Gr. epos, a verse.] (Lit.) A poem 

n heroic verse, narrating a story which may be partly 
true or wholly fictitious, representing, in a lofty and 
resonant style, a series of striking events connected 
with the history of the human race, or some of its na- 
tions. Among the ancients, the chief E. were the Iliad 
ard Odyssey of Homer, and the ZEneid of Virgil; 
among the moderns, Dante's Divine Comedy, Ariosto's 
Orlando Furioso, Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, Camoens’ 
Lusiad, Spenser's Fuerie Queene, and Milton's Paradise 


Epicalyx, (¢p-e-kitl’iks.) [From Gr. epi, on, and L. 
calyx.) (Bot) The involucellum, or external series of 
envelopes beyond the calyx, as in Malva. 
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| Epicarp, (?p'e-kahrp.) (Bot) See DRUPE. 
a letter or syllable in the middle of a word; as, alituum E 


ichirema, ( ki-ré’mah,) ( pl. EPICHIREMATA j 

From Gr. epicheirio, I lay my ban ing d ( Logic.) A ra- 

tiocinative form which comprehends the proof of one 

or both the premises of a syllogism, before the conclu- 
sion is drawn. 

Epicranium, (¢p-e-kra’ne-iim.) [From Gr. zpi, on, and 

anion, skull] (Anat.) The common integuments, 
aponeurosis, and expansion of the occipito-frontalis 
muscles, which lie upon the cranium; by some it is 
considered to comprise only the last; and by others, to 
consist merel* of ho skin. 

Epictetus, (--,) one of the greatest philoso- 
phers of the Stoic school, 5. at Hierapolis, Phrygia, abt. 
60 A. D., was banished from Rome, along with the rest 
of the schoolmen, by order of Domitian. . He retired to 
Nicopolis, in Epirus, 89 A. D., where it is presumed he 
died. His doc*rines were remarkable for their high tone 
of morality, without the asceticism of the early Stoics. 

Epicur e, (e e- Kür.) [From L. Epicurus.) Originally, 
a follower of the Epicurean philosophy: — but in the 
modern and best understood sense, the term is applied 
to one who makes a special study of the pleasures of 
gastronomy and gourmandism. 

Epicureans, (ép-e-kü're-duz.) (Philos.) A sect of phi- 
osophers who generally upheld the materialistic doc- 
trines advanced by EPICURUS (q. v.); whence their name. 

Epicurus, (-kü'rüs,) founder of the Epicurean sect of 
Breek philosophers, was B. in Samos abt. 340 B. o. After 
studying under Xenocrates, at Athens, he travelled in 
Ionia, Mitylene, and Lampsacus. In 309 he removed 
to Athens, where he established a school of philosophy 
which exercised a popular and important influence 
both in his own day and in £fter-ages. The doctrine of 
E. may be defined as a mixture of pantheism and ma- 
terialism based upon utilitarian principles. Utterly 
antagonistic to the Stoica, he laid it down as an axiom 
that to attain the highest ible degree of pleasure 
and happiness ought to be the chief aim of human na- 
ture. His most notable follower is Lucretius. D. 270 B.c. 

Epicycle, (/p'esi-kl.) [From Gr. epikyklos, literally, 
upon a crie]. (Ast.) Among the ancients, a small cir- 
cle whose centre is in the circumference of a greater. 

Epicycloid, (id.) [From Gr. klos, and eidos, 
shape.] (Geom.) A curve generated by a point in one 
circle, which revolves about another circle, either on 
the concavity or convexity of its circumference, and 
thus differs from the common cycloid, which is gener- 
ated by the revolution of a circle along a right line. 

Epidemic, 5 (From Gr. epi, upon, and 

os, the people.] (Med.) A contagious and virulent 
disease whose visitation occurs at periods more or less 
remote, such as Asiatic cholera, typhus and yellow 
fevers, small-pox, &c. See ENDEMIC. 

gi dotes peteret (-dén'drüm.) (Bot.) A vast gen. of 8. 

merican plants, O. Orchidacem, numbering more than 
300 species, and exhibiting great diversity of growth. 
Many species are cultivated in hot-houses for the beauty 
and singular coloring of their flowers. 

Epiderm, Epidermis, (¢ tirm’is) [From Gr. 
epi, upon, and derma, the skin.] (Anat.) The cuticle or 
scarf-skin—a thin membrane covering the cutis or 
true skin of animals. — (Bot.) The true skin of a plant 
below the cuticle. 

Epidote, (ép’e-dét.) [From Gr. epi, and didonai, to 
give.) (Min.) A mineral, found crystallized in rhombic 
prisms variously modified, both laterally and at its ex- 
tremities. Its color is usually some shade of green. It 
is composed of silica and alumina with other bases. 
There are several varieties, one of which, Zotzite, con- 
tains lime; Tremolite contains lime and magnesia. 

Epigsen, (čp-e-je'ah.) (Gr., literally, upon the earth 

a name expressive of the trailing habit of the species. 

(Bot.) The Trailing Arbutus or May-flower, a gen. o 

shrubs, O. Ericaceæ. E. repens, a native of N. America, 

is an ornamental po shrub, with fragrant 
flowers, usually with a reddish MS 

Epigenous, (pe j£ nüs.) Same deriv.] (Bot.) Grow- 

ng upon the surface of other bodi.s, as rry $ nm 

upon plant . 

Epigeous, (gi. [Same deriv.] (Bot) Growing 

close upon the earth. 

Epigastric, (“ pees) [From Gr. epi, upon, and 
gaster, the belly. (/ nat.) Belonging or having reference 

to the upper part of the abdomen ; as, the E. vessels, that 

is to say, the arteries and veins belonging to the Epigae- 
trium, or F. region ; the former being branches of the 
ceeliac artery, and the latter of the iliac veins. 
p'igee. (Gr. d (Ast.) Bame as PERIGEE. 

pi ene, D dum rom Gr. epigenés, after-grow- 

ng.| (Geol) Formed on the earth’s surface: — as dis- 

tinguished from hypogene. — (Crystall.) Indicating the 
form of a crystal not natural to the substance in which 
it is found. 
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Epigenesis. (Jes. Gr. epi, and 

tion.] ( Physiol.) The rot new formations in organ- 

ized beings based upon their supposed development 
from superadded centres of vital activity: — opposed to 
EVOLUTION, 9. v. 

Epiglottis. ( ép-e-glot'tis.) [From Gr. epi, and gittis, 
the orifice of the windpipe.] (Anat.) One of the carti- 
lages of the laryux, at the root of the tongue; its use is 
to cover the glottis during the process of deglutition, to 
prevent the substances being swallowed from entering 
the larynx and impediug the breath. 

Epigoni, (e- pig he.) (Gr. Hist.) The descendants of 
the Greek heroes slain in the first Trojan war. To 
avenge the death of their progenitors, the E. attacked 
the Thebans on the banks of the Cephissus, and defeated 

obstinate battle. They afterwards be- 

sieged Thebes, and compelled that city to surrender. 

Gr. epigramma, an 


in- 
scription.) Originally, the 
tombe, statues, temples, arches, 


language 


writings 

E. may be defined as a short composition 
in verse — usually from 2 to 8 li 
one thing, and terminating. by 
with some lively, ingenious, 
whether serious or humorous. 

Epigraph, rema) (Gr., literally, an inscribed 
sentence.] (Lit.) A motto, or & quotation from an 
author, or a sentence written expressly for the purpose, 
placed on the title-page of a work, or a heading, & divi- 
sion, or chapter thereof. b 


gpigy nium. ep-ejin'e-um. 
Eibe. (Bot) ! 
A genus of East 
Indian shrubs, j 
Ord. Vacciniaoese 
(Fig. 87, known 

by the five-part- 
flowers, bell- | 
shaped corolla, 
ten separate sta- 
mens, and five- 
celled ovary con- 
taining many 
ovules, and sur- 
moun by a 
five-lobed disc, 
as well as by a 
limb of the ca- 


[From Gr. epi, and gyn, 


yt. 
igynous 

deri D Fig. 308.—2P10TNIUM LRUCOBOTRYB. 

rising of the stamens and corolla of 


a plant from the apex of the ovary, owing to the ad- 
herence of the calyx to that organ; as seen in the 


5 ME &c. (ar. epilé 
pilepsy, (č 'e-1£p-8e.) r. epilépeta, a laying hold 
ef.) Med.) 1 disease which dep ves the watient of 


sensation and volition, accompanied by an involuntary 
contraction of the muscles. It is popularly culled the 
falling sickness, because those who are attacked by it 
1 suddenly to tbe ground. When it arises from ho- 
reditary predisposition, or comes on after tho age of 
puberty, or when the attacks nre frequent and of long 
duration, it is usually difficult to effect & cure; but 
occurring in early life, and occasioned by worms or any 
other accidental cause, it may, in general, be remedied 
with ease. 
Epon e pi (V de- um.) (Bot.) A gen. of perennial 
4rbaceous plants, 0. Onagracem. The Willow-herb or 
Wose-bay, E. Angustifolium, of N. America, has irregu- 
lar, large, rose-red flowers in a terminal spike. 
Epilogue, (me.) [Gr. s, a conclusion. | (LU) 
n dramatic composition, the closing speech of a play 
addressed to the audience ; — the antithesis to prologue. 
—(Rhet.) The peroration, or recapitulatory wind-up of 


& speech. 
imal, (cp’e-nal,) a town of France, : 
e Moselle, 38 m. 8. B. E. of Nancy. It is a well-built 
place, with considerable manuf. Pop. 13,500. 
inay, (D,) Lovise FLORENCE ÉTRONILLE DE LA 
RCHIONESS, (da-pe-na’,) a 
p. 1725. She is priacipally remembered through her 
Watson with Rousssaa. D. 1783. 
Epipetaious, (ere pet d [From Gr. epi, and 
(Bot.) Inserted or growing on & etal. 
Gr. epiphania, litera ly, a 
A Christian festival observed 
(being the 12th after Christ- 


C. dept. Vosges, on 


manifestation.) (Feel) 
om the Sth 
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mas), in commemoration of the Saviour being mant 

fested by the miraculous appearance of a star to the 

Magi, or wise men, who came to adore him and bring 
him gifta, In some countries, and as a household festi- 
jobs e E.is styled the Day of the Kings and Twelfth 

ig [4 

Epiphonem (-o-mé^mah.) [Gr an exclamation.] 
(Rhe) A vehement or striking exclamation or re 
mark,sententiously uttered at the end of an oration by 
way of climax. 

ol a ada (e-plf’o-rah.) [Gr. literally, a laying upon.) 
(Rhet.) An emphatic repetition of a word, or a series 
of words, at the end of several sentences or stanzas. 
—(Med.) A morbid defluxion of the ey es, caused by a 
euperabundant secretion of tears. 

Ep phy te, (pe it.) [From Gr. epi, upon, and phyton, 
a plant] (Bob) A plant which oT upon the sur- 
face of others, as many Mosses an orchids. 

Epiplex is. (Exe plex, Is.) [Gr. 4 castigation.] (Rhet.) 
À figure of speech which seeks to convince by employ- 


ing gentle and elegant rebuke. 
Ep piore, e-pip [Or. epiploké, a bien to- 
gether.) (R et.) A figure of speech by W ich one ag- 


gravated or striking form of expression or circum- 

stances supervenes upon another; as, I not only liked 

her, but loved her; not only loved, but adored her.” 

Epirot, (e-) or Epinote. (Geog) A native or in- 

abitant of EPIRUS, g. v. 
Epirus, (¢-pi’rus,) a large p. of anc. Greece, divided from 
hessaly by the river Pindus, and by the Ceraunian 
Mts. from Greco-IIIy ria. country became succes- 
sively occupied by the Romans and the Turks, under 
the latter of whom it formed the modern govt. Yania, 
O. Janina. 

Episcopacy 
Gr. epi ; 
( Eccl.) 
hierarchical degrees of rank 
of clergy, as in 1 
bishope over priests and deacons, 
lian churches comprise the Roman 
Anglican. 

Episcopate, (-pis ko-pát-) [Same deriv.] 
order of bishops spoken of collectively. 
opric, or the see, office, and dignity of the second 
of prelates. 

Episode, ( 
entrance.] (L 


EPISCOPA'LIANISM, (e-pis’ko-pa- 1 
literally, an overseer — hence, & ishop.] 
That form of church govt. which provides for 
and standing in Its orders 
being placed over bishops, 
and soon. Episcope- 
Catholic, Greek, and 


(Eccl.) The 
Also, a bish- 
order 


epd.) (From Gr. epi, at, and etsodos, an 
it.) In the old Greek drama, the cisodos 
signified the entrance of the chorus on the stage, and 
the epeisodion, that portion of the play which intervened 
between two verbal songs. In its more general sense, 
a minor and aia story or interlude which a 
writer adds to the plot or main story of the piece by 
way of introducing variety and holding the reader's in- 


terest in posse. 
Epispastic, (. pd tik.) (From Gr. epispasttkos, 
topical remedy, such as à blister 


alluring.) : 
or vesicatory, for attracting the humors of the skin. 


Episperm (ép/e-spurm.) Bot) The skin of a seed. 
Epis mology. (-mól'o-je.) [From Gr. epistemé, learn- 
ng, and logos, discourse.| The doctrine of the rdi. 


learned French lady, | 


mentary principles, or bases, of knowledge. 
Epistle, (e-pis'sk) [From Gr. epistolZ, a missive or mes 
A letter written from one pereon to another.— 
(Script.) The epistles of the-New Testament form a part 
of that sacred book, which may be termed the doctrinal 
part. They contain the record of apostolic teaching. 
14 of which are generally ascribed to St. 
bearing his name, except that to the 
Hobrews, respecting the authorship of which there isa 
uestion. 7 are from the pens of James, 
2 These are called catholic or 
they were not (the most of 
them) directed to particular churches or persons, or 
because, while the authority of some of them was at 
first qu-stioned, the first of Peter and the first of John 
were at once acknowledged, and the rest obtained after- 
3 e same da 1 [F B 
istolograph y, (log ane. rom ret: 
end pats I Pita. The act, art, or practice of letter- 
writing. 
Epistrophe, [Gr., a return.) (Ehet.) 
i figure of 


of either; as, 
Epistyle, (ep'e-stil.) 
Epitaph, eri 
PaT An inscription upon & tombetone, or mortuary 
monument. Among 
ally inscribed only upon 
served well of their country. Among 
the term E. was also applied to what is more properly 


a monody or elegy. . demand two essentials — brevity 


Acus 


lon 


of ox press on, and truth lication, any 
remarkable for their quaint, — to say burlesqne q 
ep Matic, hum and originality . 50 much TAN titiog by the 
dei umm a Collection of the ore Curioy ones Would gn us, 42 = z, and bony are mpi, 
form both an Musing and instructiy volu forms o ^ being of t Which n only the lst 
Epitas ( a-sis,) [Gr., literally, ad ng out.] Power of the Unknown 1 Dtity or quantiti 4 
Lit.) Amo the ancients, the 2d part or divisi n of E. is that jn Which on e 
— In which the plot, entered upon in th quality jg involy ed Which arp 
Ist Part, as carried on. and worked, tij] it 'Olved qi ty 
Arrived at its c X, Called tasis. — ( Med ) The CE. ig W 
Xysma] height o fever. — ( Rhet) That t of nown TaNSce 
an harangne in which the Speaker àppeals irresistibly mmon braj on 
n" the Passions of his auditors, ) n 0 on: j 
ithal m 3 h-la'me-um, t . is t la 
e] and thala Chamber. (Poetry, ) A ther uguish ng names coring u 1e 
n fraught With Praises of the happy e functiona] nature of z may be involved. Further, ap 
Wishes for thei happin Amon algebraic . 18 called rag, and integra) in Caseg 
t was sung by young men and maidens at th where the unknown quantity neither Occurs in the de. 
the bridal-c ber, Anac » Pind nd Catullus nominator of a fraction nor under radical sign, 
have bequeath us many fine epithalamjg . as 2 tho basis o mat omati Investigation 
have, in m ern times, Ben Jon » Aud other poets (Ast. ) The quantity add "OF. subtracted from, the 
the Elizabethan era, moan position of eavenly body Obtain the true 
Epithe ep'e-tAt ) [From Gr. > and POSition 
Placing. } n adjective applied to press so uator, (e-kwa’ ) [From “fee, I make ual.) 
attriby or uality of its Subject ; thus, Richarg (Ast. and Geog.) The circle of t e terrestria] obe, 
Lion, or the “Lion-he ed, ". confe equidistant from Poles, a dividi it Into 9 
reason o his indomitable courage. ' Pheres, ong N. and the othe It is ca led the i 
Epito „0 LOS ) (Gra Cuttin hort.) use, When he sun is over it, the days and nj hts 
summary or compendium, contain & the sup are of length l over the world ; hence it is fler 
f the Principa] nts o at ters y * À T€ m — 
or writin globes, the č ne, or Y sailors Simp] the hy, 
SN -a wg ( ro.) Gr., a 8 nde ring. 48 in the phones vin .* that pasting one . 
A figure of ch, by wh Ch an ad antage jg Mor, The EZ. inte ts the centre Of Africa ang the 
be gained by ro vious adm iss io grantin islands of Malaysia; th tray the Pacific Ocean. 
thing; thus, “F oncede the pl t this „ hay ng passed through the upper of 8. Amerj- 
Cession upsets your own argument.» roceeds by the Atlantic back to A ca. Latitudes are 
Epize X is, (ep-e-zooks’ig [Gr., a junction. calculated from the equator along the Meridian ; the 
A figure whe bya Word j repeated without diurn l motions Of all the heavenly bodies th 
vention of another Word; Fes, Yes, let it ralle] Circles to it; the right ascensions 
2512900 e, (ten ug.) From Gr. epi, and easi u the , also are the dec on 
animal, Dea, Designating such formatio 8 Circles Which tersect it tan 1Y. — Magnetic K 
palæon tologica] remains of tlie Anima] Class, CLINIC Ly : 
Epizo,, „ (e 26°0-te,) | me deriy, ] (Fur.) 4 rial, |. "re ) (Ast.) A term applied to A 
term fo such Pestilent qj 5 among the bru De which has j Xed axis directed to the 
tion as semble pidemics heir h ract heavens, 80 that he lescope may be made de 
instance, influen in horse trichinæ į ho Star by a omi potio 
Plague jn cattle, Y, (kw rom Fr, » AN esquire, 
E Pluribus Unum be mee ber- nun.) [L., Y, one wh has the Custody of ho ; in id 
from p. Her.) The motto of the armorial mmon nse, an officer ofa royal household whe 
“utcheon of the United tates of America, ‘he reign on horse When taking Open. 
h, Epocn,, (Zul.) [Gr. , erally, a hold- 56, and during State pro êc, 
ing on.) (Chron) The commen ement of an era; © E. rank 
à certain Stated Period, or fix Point of tim 
famoug by some remarkable e t, and thus 8e 
a Standard in ironologica] historica] 
. e E. Planet jg he right ascens 
sagit 8 of such l aken at one certain 
oft me, 
E e, (Ad.) Gr., literally, an ode upon. Poetry 
e third or final Part of tlie ancient ode; the other 
two being the rophe and Cntistrophe.— 41 o, a 
op Pblementary Verse or y ses; as, for example, the E. 
of Horace. 
Epop " (Pope) or E G yah.) 
*Popotia, litera] Y, a verba] composition (Lit) 
fable, Subject, ?r plot o an epic poem. 
uvette, (2-Proo-rgp da Fr. £ er.] (Cun 
n instrument for text "& the trength , f gunpou ge 
or c mparing tho Xx sive force of different kinds o 
the me, Jt consists of All gun set jn a frame 
Work, and thus Capable of inging on an] rizontal 
axis, When this gun is fi the ecoil displaces th 
frame, and the a hrongh Which j rmines 
the stren h of th ; 
E som, n,) a town of England, CO. Surrey, 13 m. 
S. S. W. of [ed It is situate o UMStead Downs 
and j Mons fo the horse-raceg annually Id; thy 
chief o h is the “Der Ji“ to see Which run for 
*eldom than 1,000,000 Persons are Present Lop, 
7,000, 
Epsom Its, (eum &nultz ) (Chem.) Sulphate of 
Magnesia, Which formerly Procured by boilin 
own nern! Water from the Spring at Epsom in 
England. 0 
pulo €, (¢p-u-loy [From Gr, Poulos, sI Cicatrize J | j 
( Med.) An application ſor Promoting the Cleatrization I 
and heal Of woun and Ulcers. E 
Equatit » (Me, [From qualis a being | 
level.] (Math ) The e t concord of antit hot we 1 
2 magnitudes, marked bY the 5ymbo =; thus, 
implies a corresponden © in units betw d Y 
?qUation, (e- ipa hun.) [From T. o, a making | Ẹ 
equal] ( Math.) ent or *ymboljog] XPress, 


EQU 


lateral triangle. 

uates a shell through the apex of whose umbo a trans- 

verse line is drawn which bisects the valve into two 
uai parts. — E. hyperbola. (Math.) An hyperbola 

whose axes are * 

Equilibrist, (e 'e-brist.) [From L. equilibrium, an 
even balance.) Gymnastics) One who balances him- 
self with safety in unnatural positions and hazardous 

attitudes ; as frequently witnessed in circuses and acro- 

batic exhibitions. 

Equilibrium, (ibre-üm,) [L., a just balance.) (Statics.) 

A state in which two or more forces balance each other, 

that is, counterpoise each other's effect, so as to leave 

tbe body at rest. Although a body supported by a 

fixed point is in E whenever its centre of gravity is 

in the vertical line through that yon (Fig. 153), the 
fact that the centre of gravity ten quarserrun 4 to oc- 
cupy the lowest possible position, leads us to distinguish 
between three states of / pn stable, unstable, and neutral. 
A body is said to be in stable E. if it tends to return to 
its first position after the equilibrium has been slightly 
disturbed. Every body is in this state when its position 
is such that the slightest alteration of the same elevates 
its centre of gravity ; for the centre of gravity will de- 
scend again when permitted, and after a few oscilla- 
tions the body will return to its original position. 
A body is caid to be in unstable E., when after the 


Fig. 310. 


slightest disturbance it tends to depart still more from 
its original position. A body is in this state when its 
centre of gravity is pese d above the point of sup- 
port, or higher than it would be in any adjacent posi- 
tion of the body. An egg standing on its end, or a stick 
balanced upright on the finger, is in this state. Lastly, 
if in any adjacent position a body still remains in equi- 
librium, its state of E.is said to be neutral. In this 
case an alteration in the position of the body neither 
raises nor lowers its centre of vity. perféct 
sphere resting on an horizontal plane is in this state. 
Fig. 310 represents three cones A, B, C, placed respec- 
tively in stable, unstable, and neutral E. upon an hori- 
zontal plane. The letter g in each shows the position 
of the centre of gravity. — E. of Power, (Pol) 


jp pie or Me ( abe p.) [F * A 
ui-multiple, (-mül'te-pl. [From L. equus, an 
pOr manffold.] (Arith. and Geom.) One of two or 
more numbers multiplied by the same number or quan- 
tity. Hence E. are always in the same ratio to each 
other as are the simple numbers or quantities before 
multiplication. Thus, if 2 and 3 are multiplied by 4, 
the multiples 8 and 12 will be to each other as 2and 3. 

uinoctial, (-kwin-ok’shdl.) [From EQUINOX, q. v. 

Ast, and Geog.) See Equator.— E. COLURE. (ast 

e great circle passing through the poles of the 
sphere and the equinoctial points. — E. FLOWERS. (Bot. 
Those flowers which open at a specifled hour. — E. 
Porwrs. (As) Aries and Libra, the two points of in- 
tersection of the equinoctial and ecliptic. — E. TIME, 
that degree of time which is calculated from the mo- 
ment of of the point of Aries over the vernal 
equinox. — E. GALES. Meteor.) Those storms of wind, 
&c., which occur periodically during the precession of 
Equi equinoxes. ks.) [F A 

nox, (?kwe-ndks.) rom æquus, equal, and 

noz, night? (Ast.) The period when the sun crosses 
the celestial equator. His passage from S. to N. of the 
equator, which occurs on about the 21st of March, 
marks the period of the vernal E.; his passage from N. 
to S. of the equator, which occurs on about the 23d of 
Sept., marks the e of the autumnal E. Owing to 
the ellipticity of the earth's orbit, the interval between 
the vernal and the next autumnal Æ. is nearly 8 days 
greater than the interval between the autumnal and 
the next vernal E; for the earth passes her perihelion 
in mid-winter, and then moves most swiftly in her 
orbit, whereas in mid-summer she passes her aphelion, 
and moves most slowly. It is necessary to remark that 
for the southern hemisphere the vernal and autumnal 
equinoxes are interchanged ; and the southern summer 
is, of course, shorter than the southern winter. 


Equipo 


siena čk'we-te.) 
medies for the 
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In Conchology, an E. bivalve desig- | Equipage, (2k’we-pdj.) [Fr., Galos greece ( Naut.) The 


collective term for all that serves to furnish or equip a 
ship for sea, including furniture, armament, and crew. 
C The furniture of a body or army of troops of 
all arms made ready to take the field, and including 
whatever is necessary in armament or commissariat for 
a military expedition. Camp E. comprises tents, and 
all requisites for accommodation in camp. Field E. con- 
sists of artillery, arms, ammunition-wagons, tumbrils, 
ambulances, &c. 
uipment, (c-kwip'm2nt.) (From Fr. ped ( Civ. 
in.) In the U. States, the collective term given to 
the working essentials and accessories of a railroad, as 
engines, cars, trucks, &c.:—in England, they are 
known under the name of rolling-stock. 


us apres GE eot) [From L. equus, equal, and 
A m 


poids, weight.] e as EQUILIBRIUM, g. v. 

llenee, (lenz) (From L. 3 
equivalent.] (Log.) Noting an equivalence of accord 
or agreement in the grammatical sense of any two or 
more propositions; that is, when they signify one and 
the same thing, though they express it differently:— 
such propositions are said to be equipollent 


Equisetacere, (e-kwis-e-ta'se-e. From L. equus, a 


horse, and seta, a hair.) (Bot.) The Horsetail fam., an 
O. of Cryptogams, all. Muscales, of which Equisetum is 
the typical genus. The plants are often perennial, new 
8hoots being thrown up from the creeping rhizomes. 
The spores germinate like those of ferns. The shoots 
are jointed, each articulation having a toothed mem- 
branous sheath, and are often repeatedly divided, with 
whorls of branches and branchlets. The fructification 
is produced in the form of terminal] cones, consisting of 
a number of peltate scales, each of which produces a 
circle of spore-cases, perpendicular to the axis, and 
opening by a longitudinal fissure, the walls of which 
consist of very delicate spiral tissue. The Horse-tails 
are found in most parts of the world. In the temperate 
regions they are mostly inhabitants of flelds and wet 
places, and sometimes of loose sands, which they tend 
to bind together by their delicate rootlets, and have 
stiff erect stems capable of supporting themselves. An 
immense quantity of silica, amounting sometimes to 
half their weight when consumed, is taken up into 
their substance, in consequence of which some of the 
species are used for polishing various articles. 


Equisonance, a o-nidmna.) (Eros L. equus, and 


sonans, sounding.) (Aus.) Marking an equality of 


sound, 


. (& we- dt.) pce L. equito, I ride.] ( Bot.) 
0 


ignating leaves which override each other during 

the process of foliation; as in the Iris. 

u „ (čk'we-teez.) [L., horsemen.] (Rom. Hist.) 

embers of the 2d class of Roman nobility, known as 
the Equestrian order, and immediately succeeding the 
senators in grade of rank. Originally a simple and 
mixed-class division of the army, under the Ler Sem- 
pronia, 123 B. c., the E. became, so to speak, formally its 
cavalry; & distinct order of knighthood, which at first 
numbered 300 members. They received a horse or 
money to purchase it, and its maintenance from the 
treasury ; but subsequently a class of knights was in- 
stituted who found their own horses, but received pay. 
Ultimately, all who possessed property to the amount 
of 400 sestertia (abt. $16,000) were qualified to become 
E.; but the dignity of the order became thereby greatly 
lowered. The badge of the order was a gold ring and 
purple-edged robe, "both given by the state. 
From L. @quitas, equality.) ( Law.) 
ress of wrongs, or for the enforce- 
ment of rights, are distinguished into two classes, — 
those which are administered in courts of law, and those 
which are administered in courts of E. The rights se- 
cured by the former are called legal; those by the lat- 
ter, equitable, The former are rights and remedies at 
common law ; the latter, rights and remedies in equity. 
Much misunderstanding has prevailed regarding the 
distinctive features of these two branches of jurispru- 
dence. Some have represented them as two opposing 
&nd hostile powers, continually at warfare with each 
other, and striving to encroach on each other's provin 
as if, in the language of Blackstone, “the one jud 
without E, and the other was not bound by any law." 
It has also been stated that a court of E. is not bound 
by rules or precedents, but acts from the opinion of the 
judge; and that the province of E., as distinguished 
from law, is to determine according to the spirit of the 
rule, and not according to the strictness of the letter. 
In the early history of E. jurisprudence, there might 
have been much to give color to these views; but in 
the present day, courts of E. act upon principles as 
fixed and certain as those on which zourts of law pro- 
ceed. New cases may, and indeed do, arise; but 
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ERE 


are decided upon these ascertained rules and principles, | Equivocal, (-krtr’o-kL) [From L. eguivoout, 


whatever may be the opinion of the judge as to what 
may be just or reasonable in the particular case before 
bim. E., then, is a branch of jurisprudence which ais 
at supplementing the defects of common law, by * 
tending relief to those rights of property which the 
‘strict law does not recognize, and by giving more ame ! 
ple and distributive redtess than the ordinary tribuas | 
afford. It by no means either controla, mitigates, or! 
supersedes the common law, and does not assume any | 
power to subvert its doctrines, In ust of the cases | 
which fall under this head, courts of law now exercise ! 
a concurrent jurisdiction, 

nity of Redemption, (red^mp'shün) (Law.) 

he right that a mortgagee has in a court of equity to 
redeem the mortgaged property on repayment of the 
money borrowed, and interest thereon, 
Equivalent, (-er u.) | From L. equivalens, hav- 
ing equal power.) (Chem) A term expressing the pro- 
portional weight or quantity of any substance which is 
neceasary to saturate any other with which it can com- 
bine. The following is a table of the chemical equiva- 
lents or atomic Weights of the elementary substances, 
hydrogen beiug considered as unity : 


Nume. Symb. Equiv. ` Sp. Grav. 
Aluminium See l L367 2:56 
Antimon Bb 129:00 610 
Arten ic 6. ees AS 75˙00 6:01 
Bariurn...... 0090*09000000-*92052»5 one B t 68-50 4:70 
Bismuth ...... E PEE (Bi 213-09 9:80 
Botólt.z.... eoe terrd 1l:00 2:68 
Bromine. . 2 eee. Br 80-00 5411 
Cadmium ............ — . . Od 5 ˙0 8:63 
CESI 2. . ... COB 133-00 
Calciuin .......... 2 eee. Cn 20-00 1:58 
Carbon ees eese ese e e O 6:00 0: 829 
GCeriim. e Ce 46:00 
Chlorine....... IN Ol 35:50 2:453 
Chromium «0520089 »*0002099 wesecees Cr 26°27 5:0 
Cobalt esss0900008809 **2*9 OG „„ „66 Co A50 8:53 
Cher! Un 2˙00 $12 
Didy miu . D 03:00 
Erbium 2 4. E 
Fluorine s.e.. FE 19-00 1321 
Glucinum ..... Re ab enue "E a 6:01 
(IU E e 98:33 19:5 
Hydrogen e99*«*»9*9a53* 86909000009 02090900090 11 1:00 0:0692 
Ineniiun I 
Indium ee 
lodine....... svesdesósseecesacessese % T 127-00 87871 
Iridium +e cone 200899 tsogo: 099400 690099060 Ir 98:56 15:63 
Ion d FO 2:00 TRA 
Lanthanium .. LA 

du mo tidsaveca’sesace: dU 101-00 11:30 
Lithium "rr 999009 00590 0900090070 L 4 1700 0:5936 
Magnesium e ecce. Mg 12-00 17 
Mangnunese . . . . MI 26:00 8:00 
MeEGUEY scsi acces cccccewecesstenee- Hig 100-00 13°50 
Molybdenum ........ ..............- » 48:00 8:60 
Nickel sa weer 980 v00000090.2000v0*- DED Ni 29°50 863 
Nivbium 66000006 000080088 000000 ^00006€ Nb 
Nites -ic.scsesacsseasee-conness. N 14-00 
Norium . . NO 
Oamium . . OS 98°41 10-00 
Oxyyen saene * "569099 eee eee 0 800 1:1056 
Palladium ....... 2 . Pd 03.24 
Pelopium *452400 200000 50090000000020€ 
Phiósphorug ess eee seen soosse see P 32:00 4284 
Platinum ..... KARER eee e PE 90-00 21:50 
Potassium ‘wees & 900000 „ „ „ „%% tececes R 39-00 
Rhodium 01396009 20090902 000000 «ce 220 Ro 52:10 11:20 
Rubidium 562 2666 Rub 
Ruthenjum eee eee eee RU 52˙11 8-60 
Selenium. #6090006 000000008 900000009 40:00 4:696 
Silicon 593090009400 5-009909«0900009 9009006 Si 21:00 
Silver esa —2—2 é 2 ^ Ag 10800 1043 
Sodium . eee e .. NB 23:00 007 
Stumm d 44:00 2:54 
SUPE enne 8 16:00 2214 
Tantalum .............. eee eee Ta 
Tellurium ....... Sudden Dee S8 het Te 64:08 6:30 
Terbium eee eee. . Tb 
Thallium 45656565 „„%%%6%%%„ „„ woe Tl 
Thorium ...-- n FO 50:50 
Tin. seer teas 80900009 SORES 80688 06 5059 9429 8n 59:00 1-29 
Titanium SB "99799099000 *90099'5099000€ Ti 24:12 5:28 
Tungsten ......... F 92˙00 17˙5 
Pn. verser iosvec ncn. U 60:00 10715 
Vanadium e59999000 009000909 9090990 94692509 V 63:46 
Yttrium SPO CEH 0005200099 9099009 bootet 
Di si vsscds deecedec'ssscdacdssssieeesis OD 32-52 6°91 


Zirconium %, . 


NBquivalve, (eds.) Bos COOL Oer. 


Eg uuleus, 


1150 |Erbium, (Zrbe-un.) 


Erebus, (re-. (Myth) 


Erechtheus, (-e he- As.) asemi-mythical 


ous.] (L. .) Indicating a word or sentence which fa 
susceptible of two or more interpretations or significa 
tions, and which is, therefore, applicable to diflerem 
objects, A word is employed equivocallg in a syllogism 
When the middle term is used in ditl:reut senses in the 
two premises. 


Equivoque, (eievók.) [Fr., equi ocation.) A word 


or phrase 80 ambiguous as to bear more than one, if not 
many, constructions of its meaning; — it is much the 
salue ns deuble-euteudre. 

(quien) [L., a little horse.) (As. 
ue of the old Ptolemaic coustellations, bet. Aquila an 
Capricornus, whose brightest stars belong to the 4th 

magnitude. 


Era. Chron.) See ÆRA. 
Eragrostis, (ér-a-yros‘tis.) (Bot) 


The Live-grass, a 
very extensive genus of plants, O. Gramina: cic, distin- 
guished by having the inflorescence in more or leas 
compound or decompound panicles; glumes 4- to 10- 
flowered; pales imbricated in 2 ranks, the upper re- 
flexed with the edges turned back; stiunens 2 or 3; 
styles 2, with feathery stiginas; ceeds louse, 2-horned, 
hot furrowed, 


Eranthis, (e-rin'this) (Bot.) A highly prized little 


European herbaceous plant, O. Ranunculacex, called 
Winter Aconite, because its foliage resembles that of 
the Aconites, and its bright green involucre and pretty 
yellow flowers are in perfection when snow-drops bloom. 


Erasistratus, (¢r-ah-sistra-fiis.) a famous physician 


among the ancients, is said to have been a grandson of 
Aristotle, B. in Ceos, and to have flourished bet. 300 and 
260 B. O. He discovered the functions of the brain and 
nervous system. 


Erasmus, Desiprrivs, (e-rdzmüs, one of the greatest 


scholars and philosophers of the era of the Reforma- 
tion, was n. at Rotterdam, 1465 or 1467. He was edu- 
cated at Utrecht and Deventer, and in 1456 became a 
monk at Stein, and subsequently went to Paris, where 
he taught school for a liveliliood; and to 1 
where, in 1510. he becume professor of Divinity an 
Greek in Cambridge University. In the same year he 
published his first literary work, Encomium Morte, a 
biting satire against the abuses of the Church. E. be- 
came at once famous; the greatest monarchs of Europe 
offered him patronage, und the emperor Charles V. con- 
ferred on him the title of “royal councillor,” with a 
handsome pension, In about 1520 he took up his reei- 
dence at Basle, where he published his famous Collo- 
quies, of which 24,000 copies were sold in one year. E, 
while holding aloof from Luther und the professed Re- 
formers, yet proved himself. by his writings and avowed 
doctrines, an uncompromising opponent of the Church 
of Rome, in so far as related to the dominant features 
of its theology and government; and, taken altogether, 
he must indubitably be considered one of the soundest 
scholars and most advanced thinkers of his time. D. 
1536. ` 


Erato, (cr'«h-4o.) (Myth.) The Muse of Lyric Poetry, 


represented as wearing & coronal of roses and myrtle, 
and holding in her hand a lyre. 


09713 | Eratosthenes, (er-ah-fo«the-nees.) See ASTRONOMT. 
Eratostratun, (er-ch-ids'tra-tiia,) a native of Ephesus, 


who, for the sake of preserving his name from oblivion, 
fired the great temple of Diana. See EPHESUS. 

(Chem.) A very rare metallie 
element accompanying Yttrium and Terbium. No 
method of separating them accurately is known. Sym- 
bol Ez. 


05065 | Erekmann-Chatrinn. (airk’mda shah-tre’dn,\ the 


title of a novelistic firm (if it may be so styled) which, 
of late years, has given to the reading world many most 
excellent historical fictions whose scenes and charac- 
ters are drawn from the countries and peoples of Alsace 
and the lower Rhine. The partnership consists of 
EMILE ERCKMANN (E. at Phalsbourg. 1825), and ALEX- 
ANDRE CHATRIAN (n. 1826): their principal works are 
Contea dea Bords du Rhin; The Conscript of 1813; Water- 


loo, and T he Invasion. 

Son of Chaos and Dark- 
ness, and the Greek deity of the Infernal Regions. The 
name has become a poetic synonym for Hell, and also 
for a state of pitchy darkness, in the phrase “as black 
as Erl us.“ 
rsonags. 
said to have had Vulcan for his father aud Cecrops for 
his son, and, according to Homer, to have been am 
Athenian king. To him is attributed the erection of 
the Erechtheum, a temple of Minerva, built on the 
Acropolis at Athens, 


Erectile Tissue, (rarai. 


(AnaL) A tissue formed of a Masta 5 
veins, intermixed with fibrous filaments, and whose pp. 


ERE 


einracter is a being susceptible of dilatation. It exists In 
the corpora cavernosa of the penis an clitoris, ut the 
fewer and innercurface ofthe vagina, the 755 nipples, &c. 

Breetion, (erekikün.) Jt erectio.) (Physiol) The 
stato of a part, in which, from having been soft, it be- 
comes stiff, hard, and swollen by the accumulation of 
blood in the areolæ of its tissue. 

Erector, (erékt'ór.) [From Eug. erect.) (Anat.) A 
pair of small muscles which serve as elevators of the 
organs to which they belong. 

Eremacausis, (¢r-e-mah-kaw’sts.) (Gr. erémos, waste, 
and kawsis, burning.] (Chem.) A term originally pro- 
posed by Liebig to indicate theslow process of combus- 
tion at ordinary temperature, which ensues when or- 
ganic compounds, such as wood, are left exposed to the 
air, and gradually rot away or decay. 

Erethism, (ér’e-thizm.) [Gr. erethismos, {rritation.] 
(Med.) Morbid over-excitation of the bodily system, 

superinduced by mercury, &c. 

Erfurt, (atr’foort,) & fortified city of N. Germany, in 
Prussian Saxony, on the Gera, lying abt. mid-distance 
bet. Weimar and Gotha. Anciently, tle C. of Thurin- 
gia, it became in the times of Charlemagne one of the 
most flourishing marts in Germany. Martin Luther 
studied at its university in 1501. In 1667, E. was ceded 
to the Elector of Mayence by the French, who had taken 
it 3 years previous. It was again taken by the French 
in 1808. . 41,760, 

Ergot,(Zrg0t) [Fr.] (Bof) A diseased condition of 
rye and other grains, by which the ovary assumes the 
form of a long spur, and becomes of a dark color. This 
iscaused by a minute fungus. The eating of such dis- 
eased grain has been known to produce a dreadful dis- 
ease; nevertheless, it is sometimes administered me- 


dicinal ty. —(Fur.) A stub, like a piece of soft horn, 


situated behind and below the pastern joint. 

Ergotine, (ŭr'yól-in.) (Chem.) The acrid bitter prin- 
ciple of ergot. 

e, or ERIK (rik) the name of a succession of Danish 
and Swedish kings, the majority of whom arvo histori- 
cally unim portant. 

Erle the Red. a Norse navigator who emigrated to 
Iceland abt. 982 A. D. He subsequently discovered Green- 
land, and also, tradition hasit, the coast of New England, 
to which he gave the name of Vinland; in which caso 
(supposing it could be substantiated) he must have been 
theoriginal discoverer of the American continent. 

Krieacese, (ér--ká's-.) [From Erica, the typical 

nus.) (Bot.) The Heath-worts, an O. of plants, all. 

: consisting of ehrubsor undershrubs with ever- 

n, rigid, entire, whorled or opposite, exstipulate 
eaves; calyx inferior, four- to five-cleft; corolla four- 
to five-cleft; stamens 8 to 10, or twice those numbers, 
hypogynous; anthers two-celled, with appendages, 
opening by pores. Ovary surrounded by a disk or 
scales, Fruit capsular, rarely berried; seeds numerous, 
albuminous. The E. are not of much use to man, but 
several genera bear very handsome flowers, such as the 
pos Erica (the Heaths, which contain some hun- 
reds of species), Rhododendron, Azalea, and Kalmia. 

Ericales, (ér-e-ká'leez.) (Bot.) An all. of planta, sub- 
class Hypogymous Erogens, characterized by dichlamy- 
deons flowers, symmetrical in the ovary, axile placenta, 
definite stamens, and embryo enclosed in a large quan- 
tity of fleshy albumen. 
esson, (drikssiin,) JORN, a distinguished Inventor 
and engineer, B. in Sweden, 1503; after gaining celeb- 
rity in Europe by his caloric engine, screw propeller, 

and other inventions, arrived in the U. States in 1559, 

Where he brought outa new form of caloric engine 

tbe ship Ericsson. He was the constructor of the iron- 

clad Monitor, which successfully opposed the Confed- 
erate ram Merrimac in Hampton Roads, in 1862, and 
completely revolutionized modern naval warfare. P. 1889. 

Eridanus, (e-rid’ahnus.) (Anc. Geog.) The Greek 
name of a large river, which has been identified with 
the Roman Palus, or modern Po of N. Italy. — (Aat) 
A constellation between Phœnix and Orion. 

Erie, Lake (ere) a large expanse of inland waters, 
lying bet. the U. States and Canada, in the middle divi- 
sion of the St. Lawrence basin, that is to say, bet. N. 
Let. 41° 22’ and 42° 32“, and W. Lon. 79-859, Bounded 
N. by Upper Canada, it is confined by the States of New 
York and Pennsylvania on the E., 8. by Ohio, and W. 
by Michigan. Its length, 8.W. to N.E., is abt. 265 m., 
with a varying width of from 10 to 63 m. Its shape is 
that of an ellipse, broadest in the centre. Area, 7,500 
sg. m. It is principally fed by the superfluous waters 

the upper lakes, via the Detroit river. The depth 
of Lake E. varies from 200 to 270 feet, with a constaut 
current setting B. Ita N. shores are rocky and peril- 
vas, as indeed are those to the 8. ; the only safe harbors 
being situated at ite extremities, In the winter, it 1s 
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much obstrueted by ice, and a large part of its eurface 
frozen over. Several groups of small islands dot its 
W. end, and, with the exception of the Welland, it re- 
ceives few rivers. It is brought into direct water-come 
munication with the Atlantic by means of the Erie 
Canal, connecting it with the Hudson ; and with the 
Mississippi by the Ohio Canal. The chief places on tbe 
Americau side of the lake are Buffalo, Erie, Sandusky, 
Cleveland, and Toledo; on the Canadian, Port Stanley, 
and Port Dover.— Luke Erie, during the war witu 
England in 1812-13, was the scene of important naval 
operations between the two powers, and a severe actiom 
was fought near its W. extremity, Sept. 10, 1813, bo- 
tween an American flotilla, under the command of 
Com. Perry, aud a British squadron, under Com. Bar. 
clay, in which, after nearly 12 hours’ desperate fight- 
ing, the lutter were defeated, with the loss of 41 killed 
and 94 wounded, American loss, 24 killed, besides a 
number of wounded. The immediate effect of this ue- 
tion was the evacuation of Detroit by the enemy. 


Erie, (¢7¢,) in New York, a W. co., b N. W. on Lake 


Erie; area, 96) square miles; County Seat, Butfalo.— 
In Ohio, a N. co., skirted by Lake Erie; area, 250 sq. 
m. ; County Seat, Sandusky City.—In Pennsylvanía, 
a N. W. co., b. on Lake Erie; area, 610 sq. m.; C., 
Erie. — A handsome city and port of entry, C. of above 
co., on Lake Erie, and abt. 120 m. N. of Pittsburg. It 
has an excellent harbor, and transacta a large shipping 
business. 


Ex igena, (e- r' e nah,) Joanes Scotus, a celebrates 


&choliast and plilosopher, k. in Ireland, flourished abt 
650-875 A. D. His theological writings — held to be het. 
erodox by the Roman Church — proclaim him one of 
the most remarkable men of the Middle Ages, 


Erigeron, (erj'erün) (Dot) A gen. of unpretend- 


ing herbaceous plants of humble stature and short du- 
ration, O. Asteraceir. 


Erin, (c' rin.) Sec IRELAND. 
Eriocnulacem, d Tien) (Bot.) The Pipe- 
u 


wort family, an O. of plants, all. maica, They aro 
swamp plants, with narrow cellular spungy leaves, 
sheathing at the base, and a capitate inflorescence. 


Eriometer, (vcr-e-n'e-ter.) (From Gr. erion, fibre, and 


metron, measure.) (Opt.) An instrument proposed by 
Dr. Young for measuring the diameters of minute par- 
ticles and fibres; it depends upon the diffractive fringes 
formed by the object to be measured. As these fringes 
increase with the size of the object, it is not ditlicult ta 
form a scale of meusurement based on this principle. 


Eriophorum, (e-ri-o/'o-ràm.) [Gr. erim, and phoreo, 


I bear.) (ot) A gen. of plants, O. Cyperacee, distin 
guished by the inflorcscence being either in ningle ot 
compound spikes; glumes nearly equal; brittles ulti 
mately silky; nut, trigonous, The English name, Cote 
ton Grass, is very expressive, the flowers of some of tha 
species appearing like tufts of cotton, 


Eriskay, ((r’is-ha,) one of the lesser Hebrides group 


lying off the N. W. coust of Scotland, a little to the B. of 
B. Uist. It is only noteworthy for having been the 
place where Prince Charles Edward Stuart first landed 
in his ill-starred expedition, 1745. 


Erisma, (e-riz'mah.) (Bct.) A curious gen. of tropical 


American trees, O. Voclhyacesg, remarkuble for the en- 
larged calyx segments which crown the somewhat pear- 
shaped ripe fruit. The Japura of Brazil, E. Japura, is 
a tree 80 to 120 ft. high, with stalked, whorled, oblong 
leaves, and panicles of yellow flowers. 


Erivan, (air'e-cin,) a fortified city of Russian Armenia, 


of which it is the C., situato in the elevated plain of 
Aras, N. of Mt. Ararat. 10. 12,110. 


Erlan, (air“lon.) (Hung. Eyer.) A city of Hungary, C 


of co. Heves, on the Erlan, and producing the fi nest 
growth of Hungarian red wines. Zep. 18,244. 


Erlangen, (oir làny-yn.) a town of 8. Germany, in Pa- 


varia, on the Regnitz, 10 miles W. of Nuremberg. The 
Protestant university of the kingdom is seated here. 
Pop. 12,887. 


Ermine, (tr min) [From Armenta.] (Zotl.) A name 


of a little animal of the gen. Putorius or Afustella, lum. 
Mustclidie, considerably larger thun the Wearel, meas- 
uring 10 inches lu length, independent of the tail. In 
winter, its whole body is of a pure white, except the 
tip of the tail, which is of a deep black ; in summer, the 
upper part of the body is of a pale tawny brown color, 
and then the animal is called Vat. The fur of the E. 
is greatly prized; it was formerly one of the insignia 
of royalty, and fs still used in Europe by judges, of 
whose “unspotted E.“ it is spoken figuratively. In 
England, the E. worn by noblemen indicates the rank 
of the wearer by the number of tail-tips with which it 
is spotted. The E. inhabits the northern climates of 
Europe, N. America, and Agia. and {nits habits strongly 
resembles the Weusel, ire quenting Larus utd vut Lous, 
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and feeding not only on mice and rats, but destroying 
poultry, birds, eggs, 4c. —(Her.) See Fur. 

Erne, (ürn,)tbe name of an Irish river falling into 
Donegal Bay. During its course of 100 miles, it flows 
through two lakes called respectively Upper and Lower 
Lough Erne. — (Zoól.) The name given in Scotland to the 
Osprey and to the Bald Eagle. 

Ernest, (ürné«.) (Ger. Ernst.) The name of quite a 
number of petty German princes who make secondary 
figures in European history. 

Eroded, (e-ród'éd.) [From L. priv. e, and rodo, to gnaw.] 
(Bot.) A leaf is said to be E. when its edges are jagged, 
as if from gnawing ; — erose is also used. 

Erodium, (e-ró'de-üm.) (Bot.) The Stork's Bill, a gen. 
of plants, O. Gerantacez, known by having 5 of the 10 
stamens without anthers, and the tails of the carpels 
bearded on the inside. 

Eros, (S rds.) ( Myth.) The Greek name of the god of love, 
corresponding with the Roman Cupido (Cupid). 

Erosion, (e-ró'zhün.) E erosus, eaten away.] (Geol.) 
The term employed to distinguish those features which 
are the results of the slow destructive action of run- 
ning water, glaciers, the waves, and other agents; thus, 
the valleys of E. are those valleys which have been 
gradually cut out of the solid strata. 

Erostrate, (ec-rós'trüt.) From L. priv. e, and rostrum, a 
beak.] (Bot.) Having no beak. 

Erotic, (e-rót'ik.) (Gr. Eros, the god of love.] (Tit.) A 
poem or story of a warmly amorous character ; — a term 
commonly applied to many of the writings of Catullus, 
Ovid, Anacreon, &c., among the ancients. Dryden, Lord 
Rochester, Prior, and Moore, have distinguished them- 
selves in this dept. of English verse. 

Erratic, ae radar’; [From L. wandering. } 
( Med.) Indicating diseases or disorders of a roving char- 
acter; rheumatism, for instance. 

Erratum, (ér-ra'tüm,) (pl. Errata.) [L. erro, to mis- 
take.] (Lit.) An error committed during the composition 
or impression of a published work ; — a list of errata is 
sometimes printed at the beginning or end of a book. 

Errhine, (érrin.) (Gr. en, and rhis — rhinos, the nose.) 
(Med.) Belonging to or affecting the nose; sternuta- 
tory ; — applied adjectively.—A class of medicines which 
are applied to the mucous membrane of the nostrils. 

Error, (¢r’rur.) [L.] (Law.) See Writ or ERROR. 

Erse, (ürz) [A corrupt form of risk.] (Philol. The 
language spoken by the Scottish Celts, known to their 
descendants under the name of Gaelic. 

Erskine, Tuowas, Lorp, (air/skin, an English advo- 
cate, n. in Edinburgh, 1750, was the youngest son of the 
Earl of Buchan. He was called to the bar in 1778; 
speedily rose to the highest rank among advocates, and 
became the most gifted special English pleader of his 
century. In 1781 he successfully defended Lord George 
Gordon, tried for treason; in 1783 entered Parliament, 
where he became an adherent of the Whig party under 
the leadership of Mr. Fox; in 1789, in the Stockdale 
case, made a memorable defence of the liberty of the 
pu and, in 1794, became the champion of political 

iberty in the trials of Hardy and Horne Tooke. In 
1806 he became Lord Chancellor of England, and was 
elevated to the peerage. D. 1823. 

Eruption, (c-rüp'shün.) [From L. eruptio, a breaking 
out.] A violent breaking out or bursting forth of any- 
thing, particularly of flames and lava from a volcano; 
as, an eruption of Cotopaxi. — ( Med.) A breaking out of 
any rash, or blotches, &c., on the skin; or, a sudden and 
copious excretion of pustules. 

Ervum, (ür'vüm.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. Fabaceæ, 
comprising about 20 species of weak-stemmed annuals, 
with pinnate leaves generally terminating in tendrils. 
E. Lens, the common Lentil, grows abovt 114 foot high, 
and has pale-blue flowers. The pods are nearly as broad 
as long, smooth, and contain 1 or 2 seeds. The Lentil 
was probably one of the first plants brought under cul- 
tivation by mankind for the purpose of affording food. 
It is several times mentioned in the Bible; for instance, 
in Genesis xxv. we read that Esau sold his birthright to 
his brother Jacob for a mess of red pottage, made of 
lentils. Atthe present day, lentils are still extensively 
cultivated throughout most parts of the East, including 
Egypt, Nubia, Syria, India, &c.; and likewise in most 
of the countries of Central and Southern Europe. 

Eryngium, (erin'je-üm.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. 
Apíacesg. The Sea Eryngo or Sea Holly, E. maritimum, 
common in most of the sandy shores of W. Europe, is 
conspicuous by the glaucous hue of its short rigid leaves 
nnd stems, and its thistle-like heads of blue flowers. 

Erysipelns, (ér-e-sip'e-lás.) (Gr., literally, ruddiness 
uf the skin.] (Med.) An inflammatory affection, par- 
ticularly of the skin, attended with fever. This disease 


is often called St. Anthony’s fire; it is brought on by | 
the various causes that are calculated to excite inflam- | 
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mation, such as injuries of all kinds, the external appl} 
cation of stimulants, exposure to cold, and obstructed 
perspiration. E. is frequently an epidemic disease; it is 
also very apt to recur in a person who has been at- 
tacked once or oftener; and this is especially true of 
the form which affects the face. It is seldom that de 
pletion is allowable in E., but the bowels should be 
well cleared out in most cases, and a diuretic given, 
after which the treatment consists for the most part in 
watching narrowly the progress of the case, keeping up 
the strength as well as possible, and obviating special 
dangers as they occur. 

Erythema, (¢r-e-thé’mah.) [Gr. ruddiness.] (Med.) 
A minor form of erysipelas, presenting the same ten- 
dency to diffusion and redness, but not so much swell- 
ing, and little disposition towards suppuration, or even 
vesication. E. is chiefly dangerous when it presents 
itself in a wandering shape, attended with slow, con- 
suming fever. 

goi dmg se (£r-e-thré'ah.) (Bot.) A gen. of herbaceons 
plants, O. Gentianacesz, growing in many parts of the 
world, with simple or branched stems, and pink or yel- 
low flowers in cymose panicles. E. centauriwm, the 
common Centaury of Europe, is found in sandy or 
chalky soils. It partakes of the bitter qualities of the 
order, and might be used in place of gentian. 

Erythrina, (ér-iti’rin-nah.) (Bot.) The Coral-trees, 
a gen. of handsome tropical trees or shrubs, O. Fabaceæ. 
E. Caffra, the Kaffirboom of the Dutch, or Kaffir's tree, 
is a native of 8. Africa, where it forms a tree 50 to 60 
ft. in height. Its trunks are commonly hollowed and 
made into water-troughs and canoes. 

ged Aegis pct D CROCO (Bot) A genus of 
plants, O. Liliacew, consisting of nearly stemless herba, 
with a long, narrow, solid, scaled bulb, and two very 
smooth, elliptical leaves, usually spotted with purple. 

Erythrophylline, (¢r-e-thrdfil-lin.) [From Gr. 
erythros, red, and phyllon, a leaf.) (Chem.) A substance 
from which leaves derive their ruddy autumnal tints. 

Erythroxylacer, (ér-e-Uróks-e-lá'se-e.) [From Gr. 
eryUirorylon, red-wood.] (Bot.) Au O. of plants, all. 
Sapindales, chiefly consisting of W. Indian and S. Amer- 
ican shrubs or 
trees, with alter- 
nate smooth, 
stipulate leaves, 
and small whit- | 
ish or greenish 
flowers on axil- 
lary uncles, 
cover: at the 
base with im- 
bricated scaly 
bracts. Erythrox- 
ylm coca (Fig. 
311), a shrub 6 
or 8 feet high, 
somewhat re- 
sembling a black- 
thorn bush, isthe 
most interesting 
of the species, on 
account of its be- 
ing extensively 
cultivated, and its leaves largely employed as a masti- 
catory under the name of Coca, by the inhabitants of 
countries on tlie Pacific side of 8. America. 

Erzeroum, (airzroom.) (Ar. Arzen-el-Roum.| Acity 
of Turkish Armenia, and C. of a pashalic of same name, 
situate in a plain at the base of the Tcheldir Mts. at an 
elevation of from 6,000 to 7,000 feet above the sea, 1:4 
m. S. E. of Trebizond. E. is a place of much antiquity, 
and suffered greatly by the plague of 1829, and from an 
earthquake in 1559, Pop. 100,000, 

Erzgebirge. (The.) (¢rts‘ga-beer-ga.) (Ger. ore- 
mountains | A mountain-chain of Germany, extending 
along the borders of Bohemia and Saxony, or from the 
valley of the Elbe to the Fichtelgebirge range. The E. 
is noted for its metallic products, and its highest sum- 
mit is the Keilberg, 3,802 ft. above sea-level. 

Esau, (és«w,) or Epox, was the eldest son of Isaac and 
Rebecca, B. abt. 1836 p. c., and the founder of the Edom- 
ite people. The story of his renunciation of his inher- 
itance is sufficiently familiar to all readers of Holy Writ. 

| Escalade, (¢s-kah-ldd’.) [Fr., from L. scala, a stair.) 
(Mil. A furious attack upon a rampart or fortified 
work by scaling the walls with ladders (the ditches 
being filled up with bundles of fagots called fascimes), 
witliout proceeding in form, opening trenches, or carry- 
ing on regular works for the safety of the besiegers. 

| Escnllonincere, (¢s-kah-lon-ne-d'se-e.) (Bot.) An Q. 

of plants, all. Grossales, consisting of evergreen shrubs. 

often odoriferous, with alternate, exstipulate leaves 


Fig. 311. — ERYTHROXYLON COCA. 
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and axillary, conspicuous flowers. 
chiefly of 8. America. 

Escalop Shell. See SciLLOP-5HELL. 

Escambia, (cs-kdm'be-ah,) in Florida, a S. co., b. on 
Alabama; area, 850 8. m.; C. Pensacola. Pup. 7,817. 


Escapade, (2-kah-pád'.) [Fr., an escaping.) ( Manege.) 
The flinging motion of an unsteudy horse. — ( Ethics.) | 


An unconscious impropriety of speech or behavior, in- 
cidental to youth. 

Escape, (dekdp’.) [From Fr. échapper, to get away 
from.] (Law.) The act by which a person arrested 
gains his liberty before he is delivered by law. Iu cirit 
cases, after the prisoner has been suffered wrongfully 


to E., the sheriff is liable for the damage actually sus- : 


tained by the judgment creditors in respect of the E., 
and to au attachment besides. In criminal cases, the E. 
of a person arrested is an offence against public justice, 
and the party aiding or conniving is punishable by the 
common law. 

Escapement, (-kdp/ment.) [Fr. échappement.] ( Horol.) 
A mechanical contrivance for transmitting, in a modi- 
fed way, the power of a clock or watch to the regula- 
tor, whether the latter is a bulance or pendulum, for the 
purpose of restoring the motion lost at each vibration 
by friction, &c. Also, that part of a watch or timepiece 
by which the rotary motion of tlie wheels is converted 
into a vibratory one, as that of the balance of a watch, 
or the pendulum of a clock. 

Escarpment, (¢s-kahrp'ment,) Escarr’, Scarp. [From 
Fr. escarper, to cut down sheer.] ( Fortif.) The exterior 
surface of the revetment. — ( Geol.) The steep face pre- 
sented by the sudden ending of strata, su as to form a 
cliff or precipice. 

Esehar, (és'kdr.) [Gr.eschara.] (Surg.) The crust or 
scab which supervenes upon a burn or caustic applica- 
tion; a scar or cicatrix. 

Escharotics, (-rdt/ik:.) jeanne deriv.) (Med.) A 
class of caustic medicines which, when applied upon a 
living part, give rise to an eschar, such as quicklime, 
caustic potassa, &c. 

Escheat, (ech .) [From Fr. échoir, to fall due.] (Law.) 
The reversion of land to the original grantor, lapsing 
through failure of heirs, absence of devise, or forfeiture. 

Eschwege, (aish’wak-u,) a town of Germany, p. Hesse- 
Nassau, ou the Werra, 27 m. from Cassel. Pop. 9,000. 

Eschylus. Seo JEscuvLus. 

Escort, („ kart.) [From L. cohors, e company of sol- 
diers.] (Mil.) A guard or company of armed nien, gen- 
erally mounted, attending an officer or a train of bag- 
pe provisions, or warlike munitions, conveyed by 

d, to protect them from an enemy. 

Eseroll, (e- rb.) (From Fr. escrou, a scroll.) ( Her.) 
One of the exterior uppendages of an escutcheon, repre- 
senting & slip of parchment or paper, on which the 
motto is usually inscribed. 

Escrow, (er kro.) (Same deste. Lar) A deed given toa 
third party, to be thedeed of the party making it when 
a certain condition is fulfilled, until which it is void. 

Escula’pius. Same as EscULAPIUS, q. r. 

Esculent, (Zs'ku-lent.) [L. exculentus, fit for food.) Any 


plant or root sufficiently wholesome or nutritious as to | 


be used for human food. 

Eseuline. (écku-lin.) [L. esculus, the horse-chestnut.] 
(Chem.) A substance extracted from the bark of the 
horse-chestnut by boiling water, and remarkable for its 
fluorescence. Form. Call Ogg. 

Bscurial, (The.) (/rkoo-re-4/,) a royal palace of 
Spain, 24 m. S. of rid. It was erected by Philip IT. 
in commemoration of his victory of St. Quentin. It 


stands in a barren tract surrounded by mtns., and isa 
vast edifice with 14,000 doors and windows, took 22 
years ín building, cost $6,000,000, and is celebrated no 
less for its extent than for ita unqualified ugliness. ] 
(Fr. érusson— | 


Escutcheon, or Scurcurox, (- Tv ùn.) 
L. scutum, a shield] ( Her.) The 
shield on which a coat of arms is 
displayed, or the charges of ar- 
morial bearings depicted (Fig. 
312). — ( Naut.) The name-board 
9n a ship's stern. —(Curp.) The 
thin metallic plate which slides 
over a keyhole by way of cover- 


ing. 
Esdras, (Books of,) (rd..) 
Heros is the Greek form of the 
eb. Ezra.) (Script) In the 
Vulgate, the first book of Esdras 
Means the canonical book of 
Ezra; and the second, the canoni- 
cal book of Nehemiah; while 
the third and fourth are what 
we call the fret and seomd books 
of Kedras. But in the Vatican 


Fig. 312. 
COAT OF ARMS OF THE 
RUSSELL FAMILY. 


They are natives ' 
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and other editions of the I. X X. what we call the files 

| book of Esdras comes first, und is followed by the c 

| nonical book of Ezra, which is termed the second book o1 

| Esdras. In all the earlier editions of the English Bible, 

| the order of the Vulgate is followed. The Geneva Bible 

, was the first to adopt the classification now used, ac- 

cording to which Ezra and Nehemiah give their names 

to 2 canonical books, and the 2 apocryphal become first 
| and second of Esdras, 

! Eski-Sagra, ((ske-sa’grah,) a town of Turkey in 

Europe, prov. Roumelía. Pup. 21,000. 

| Esmeralda, (é:-me-rdl’dah,) a river of Ecuador, which 

| rises near Quito, and flows N. W. into the Pacific, in 
abt. Lat. O 58’ N., Lon. 799 40 W. 

Esmeralda, in Nevada, a S. co., b. on California; C. 
Aurora. 

Esneh, (Cra) or EsUk, a town of Upper Egypt, on 
the Nile, 25 m. from Thebes. It is a place of consider- 
able commerce, and contains the ruins of a temple of 
colossal dimensions. 

Enoecidse, (¢s-0’se-de.) (Zw) A family of abdominal 
malacoptery gious fishes, which have the body long, one 
dorsal generally opposite the anal, and a very large 
mouth extensively armed with very sharp teeth. The 
Muskallunge or Pike, E. estor, of the N. American lakes, 
is 12 to 48 inches long. aud sometimes attains the weight 
of 30 pounds. The Common Pickerel, E. reticulutus, of 
the Eastern States, is from 12 to 36 inches long. 

Esoteric, (s-t ik) [From Gr. esoterikos ; from ead, 
within.] ( Philos.) Taught to a select few, as the private 
instructions and doctrines of Pythagoras ; — opposed to 
exoteric (Gr. exo, without), or public. — (/.) Occult 
science, or secret doctrine. 

Es palier, (vspil'yàür.) (Fr., a palisade.) (Hort.) A sub- 
stitute for a wall on which to train fruit-trees, and 
sometimes ornamental shrubs. The E. is either con- 
structed of wood or iron ; aud commonly of 2 horizontal 
rails joined by upright rods, 6 or 8 inches apart. 

Espartero, Joachim BALDOMERO (DR. or VICTORY), 
(es-pdr-tá'ro,) a Spanish general and statesman, B. near 
Almagro, 1783. Embarking upon life as a soldier of 
fortune, he joined the expedition to Peru, where he 
rose to the rank of a commanding officer. Ón the out- 
break of the Carlist War in 1833, E. took sides with t 

ueen, and greatly conduced to secure for her the 
throne. In 1841, he became Regent of the kingdom, 
during the minority of the young queen. In 1843 he 
lived an exile in England. From 1854 to 1856, he held 
office as Prime Minister of Spain, after which, being 
superseded by O'Donnell, he retired into private life. 
In 1870, after the abdication of Isabella, he was offered 
the crown of Spain, which he refused, recommending it 
to be proffered to Amadeus of Italy, Duke of Aosta. 
Among the public men of his country, E. stands fore- 
most in point of patriotism, and ability. D. 1879. 

| Espionage, (pe- j.) (Fr. espionnage.) A system 

| of employing spies or secret emisraries, whether in 
military, political, or private affuirs. 

Espiritu Santo, (¢s-pcer'c-too-edn'to.) [ Ap., Holy 
Spirit.) A central town of Cuba. Z'op. &,000.— The chief 
island of the New Hebrides group, in the Paciflc; Lat. 
15° 8., Lon. 167 E. It has a length of 65 m. by 20 broad. 
Also, a group of the Bahamas, abt. 15 m. S. of Andros. 

Esplanade, (¢s-plah-ndd'.) [Fr., from L. planus, a 

plain.] A sloping walk, promenade, or grass-plot.— 

(Fort.) The glacis of the counterscarp, or sloping of 

the parapet of the covered way towards the country. 

Espressivo, (¢s-pres-aé’vo.) [It.] (Mur) Marking a 

| passage to be performed with expression. 

; Esprit, (St..) (sdn-cs-pre’,) a town of France, dept. 
Landes, fronting Bayonne, on the Adour, Pop. 10,000. 
Esquimau, (¢7ke-mo,) (pl. Esquimaux.) [Supposed 
from Ind. Eskimos, eaters of raw ficsh; native name 
Iowir.] (Ethnol.) A race of diminutive and peculiar 

ople who inhabit Arctic America, Greenland, and the 

yperborean regions of Asia. They are believed to bes 
long to the Mongolian type, since they present many 
of the physical characteristics of that race of the human 
family. In America, they are met with from the Strait 
of Belleisle, Labrador, as far as James’ Bay, Hudson's 
Bay Ter.; on the Pacific side, they are found in N. 
Alaska, and also on the Asiatic shores of Behring's 
Strait. They are strictly a littoral people, never going 
far inland, and live in villages of snow huts, feeding on 
the flesh of reindeer, seals, whales, and eca-birds. In 
personal] courage they are superior to their Indian 
neighbors, and they have made a greater advance in 
civilization. They make light and swift canoes of skins 
and fish-bones, which they manage with great address; 
and they have sledges, which are drawn by dogs over 
the winter snows. The Moravian mission, introduced 
into Greenland in 1721, succeeded in converting very 
many of the E. to Christianity. They are said to bea 
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mild and docile people, but prone to lying and thef in 
their iutercourse with strangerw. 

Es'quimaux, an island lying off the coast of Labra- 
dor, Gulf of St. Lawrence. It lias a cominodious har- 
bor; N. Lat. 549 35’, W. Lon. 56° 21*. 

Esquire, (és-kwir’,) (abbrev. Esq.) [Fr. écuyer.) An- 
ciently, and in the Middle Ages, the title of u shield- or 
armor-bearer, or of a person that attended a knight in 
time of war, and carried his shield and pennon. In 
modern England, the designation is borne by ull per- 
sons of gentle blood who are entitled to bear coat- 
armor; to the sons of baronets and knights; to all of- 
ficers of the govt.; to barristers-at-law, and the like. 
It has, however, become, both in England and the U. 
States, a sort of vague and undefined compliment, suf- 
fixed to a man’s proper name, and intended to serve 
more as a mark of courtesy than anything else; in this 
sense, it is understood to apply more particularly to 
persons of independent fortune, members of the liberal 
professions, and, yeuerully, to people of refinement and 
education. 

Esquisse, (és-keez’.) Fr (Fine Arta.) The first 
sketch of a picture, or model of a piece of statuary. 

Essay, (u.) [From Fr. essayer, to attempt.) (Lit.) 
A composition intended to prove or illustrate a partic- 
ular subject, und usually shorter, livelier, and less me- 
thodical than a treatise or disquisition. 

Esseckh, or Eszek, (¢2’sck,) a fortified town of Austria, 
C. prov. Sclavonia, on the Druve, 80 m. from Belgrude. 
Pop. 15,000. 

Essen, (és'sn,) a town of Germany, in Rhenish Prussia, 
20 m. N. E. of Düsseldorf. It is noted for its armories 
and iron-works, at the latter of which are fabricated 
the celebrated Krupp guns. These works cover 440 
acres of ground, employ 8,000 men, and turn out one 
9-inch gun per diem. Pop. 40,695. 

Essence, (cs'sns.) [From L. essentia, the eum or sub- 
stance of a thing.] (Philos) That wliich constitutes 
the particular nature of a being or substance, and which 
distinguishes it from all others. — (em.) A solution 
of an essential oil in alcohol. 

Essenes, (és'seenz,) or Esse’nians. [From Chald. 
dsayd.] (Jewish Hist. One of the 3 anc. Jewish sects 
—the others being the Sudducees und the Pharisces, 
They are not mentioned once in the New Testament, 
though they existed during the lifetime of Christ. Ac- 
cording to Josephus, the E. were more exact than the 


Pharisees in utter. ‘ng to the most rigorous observances. | 


They admitted a fu, ve «tate, but denied n resurrection 

from the dead. From Salvetsm, a moditied form of Es- 

senism, sprung the original tenets and practices of Is- 

. . lamism. 

Essential Olls, (sh.) fL. essentia, an essence.] 
(Chem.) A term applied to oils which have a strong 
aromatic smell, and are usually drawn from plants by 
distillation with water. Their taste is acrid und burn- 
ing, and their odor very pungent; both their taste and 
smell generally resembling those of the vegetables from 
which they are derived, 

Essequibo, ((s-*c-ke'bo,) a large river of S. America, in 
Brit. Guiana, having its source in the N. base of the 

Mts., and emptying into the Atlantic by a mouth 
ad. 

X, (0s57kz,) an E. co. of England, b. E. by the Ger- 
Ocean, and 8. by the river Thames: area, 1,533 sq. 
Ita surface is diversified, and it is esteemed one of 

best agricultural cos. in the kingdom. C. Chelms- 
„Pap. 400,17. 

Es'sex, in Canada West, a S. W. co., occupying a penin- 
sula washed by lakes St. Clair aud Erie: area, abt. 670 
sq. m.; C. Sandwich.  /'op. 36,260.— In Afassachusetls, a 

E. co., b. on the Atlantic Ocean; area, 500 sq. m.; C. 
em.—In Mie qere, a FN. E. co., skirted by Long 
Island Sound; wea, 200 sq. m.; C. Newark. — In New 
York, a N. E. co., b. E. by Lake Champlain; area, 
1,650 . m. Th sco. contains Mt. Tahawus, the highest 
summit in the State. County Seat. Elizabethtown.— 
In Vermont, a FN. E. co. area, 90 sq. m.; County 
Seat, Guildhall. —In Vo ginta, an E.co. ; area, 80 )8q 
m.; County Seat, Tappahannock. 

Essex, (EARL or) 3 eminent historical personages of 
the house of Devereux have borne this title, viz.: 
WALTER, Ist EARL, n. 1540, became a favorite of Queen 
Elizabeth, who made him Enrl-marshal of Ireland, in 
which capacity he put down the insurrectíon in Ulster. 
D. 1576. — His son, RonrnT, 2d Ears, n. 1507, became, 
like his father, a favorite of Elizabeth. Incurring the 

een's displeasure, E. attempted to excite an insurrec- 
tion in London to put down his enemies at court. Tried 
for high treason, he was executed, 1601, despite the 
strong reluctance of Elizaboth to sign his death-war- 
rant. — His son, ROBERT, 8d EARL, B. 1502, took pert 
with the Parliament in its growing antagonism to 
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Charles I., and in 1612 was made commander-in-chief 
of ita forces. After defeating the Royalists at Edgehill, 
he resigned his command, 1644. D. 1647.—This anc 
line is nuw represented by Viscount Hereford. 


Essling,(¢z'ling,)a vill. of Lower Austria. Bee ASPERN. 
Esslingen, (cz (ing-gn,) a manuf. town of Wiirtemberg, 


on the Neckar, 6 in. from Stuttgart. Pop. 16,591. 


| Estacade, (c- dd.) [Fr. estocade.] (Mil) A dyke 


Estray, (-ra'.) [From O. Fr. estrayer.] n) A 


constructed with piles, in the sea, a river, or morass, to 
obstruct the entry of an enemy. 


Estafette, (ds-h-fet’.) [Fr., an express] One of a 


body of special couriers travelling in relay; an expreas 
Messenger. 


Estaing, (daiz'tahn) CHARLES Hector, Cours p'. a 


French naval commander, B. in Auvergne, 1729. After 
serving with distinction under Lally in India, he, in 
1788, was appointed vice-admiral of the expedition sent 
to coóperate with the U. States, captured Grenada in 
1779, aud, as cominandant of the National Guard, 1790- 
91, endeavored in vain to save the lives of Louis XVI. 
aud his queen. Perished on the guillotine, 1794. 


Estate, (^at) [Fr. état, from L. status, a standing.) 


(Law.) The title or interest that a person has in lunds, 
tencments, or other real property. Also, the property 
itaelf, in which sense E. are either real, consisting of 
lands, tenements, or hereditaments; or personal, con- 
sinting of gouda, money, and all other movables, and of 
such rights and profits as relate to movables. — E or 
THE REALM, the distinct parts which go to form the 
body-politic of any monarchical state or govt.; thus, in 
England, the THREE Z. ure the Socereign, Lords, and Com- 


mons, 


Este, (Cs d,) the patronymic of an anc. and illustrious 


house of Italy, members of which founded the sovervign 
duchies of Ferrara and Modena, and intermarried with 
many of the royal houses of Europe. 


Este, (a,) a town of N. Italy, in Lombardy, 15 m. from 


Padua. Pop. 8,500. 


Estepona, (-- D nah,) a seaport of Spain, on the 


Mediterranean, 25 m. E. of Gibraltar. Ip. 9,300. 


Esterhazy, (étir-ha'ze) n princely family of Hunga- 


rian magnates, Who trace their origin to the 10th cent., 
and have always been celebrated for their vast wealth 
and magnificence of living. 


Esther, (¢s‘tir,) or Hapassan, a Jewess whose name 


has been given to one of the canonical books of the 
Bible containing her history. She was the adopted 
daughter of Mordecai, and married Ahasuerus, king of 
Persia (Artarerrea Lonuimanuaijin the 5th century B. c. 
Some admit the canonicity of Esther only so far as the 
third verse of the tenth chapter. 


Esthonia, (-H, , n govt. of European Russia, b. 


N. by the Gulf of Finland, E. by Ingria, S. by Livonia, 
and W. by the Baltic. Area, 7,800 sq.m. Surface level, 
and soil sandy and poor, producing principally flax, 
hemp. and inferior tobacco. E. was ceded to the Swedee 
in 1600, and taken by the Russians in 1710. C. Revel. 
Pop, 313,119. 


Estill, (otl in Kentucky, an E. central co.; area, 300 


sq. m.; C. Irvine. 


Estoppel, (é4óp'pl.) (From Fr. étouper, to stop.) 


(Law.) A bar or impediment to the right of action, 
arising out of a person's own act, or that to which he 
is privy. 


Estovers, (e- ori.) [O. Fr.)] Fan A reasonable 


allowance of necessaries granted for the eubsistence of 
& person accused of felony, &c., during his incarceration 
pending judgment, 


Estrapade, ((:-trah-pdd’,) [Fr.] (Man.) The motion 


of a restive horse that seeks to fling its rider by up- 
rearing high. and kicking out its hind-legs viciously. 


tame beast found without any known owner, which, if 
not reclaimed within a year and a day, becomes the 
property of the lord of the manor » herein it was found. 


Estreat, (0-067). [From L. extractum, obtained from.) 


(Eng. Law.) A py of a recognizance which has been 
forfeited, taken from among the other records, and sent 
up to the Court of Exchequer. 


Estrées, GABRIELLE D', (daiz-fra’,) styled “The Fair 


Gabrielle.” a French Indy. k. in Picardy, 1571, was cel- 
ebrated for hor beauty and amiability. She became the 
mistress of Henry LV. of France, who was strongly at- 
tached to her, and by whom she became mother of 
Francois de Vendómoe, Duke of Beaufort. Sho p., it was 
suspected, by poison, 1599. 


Estremadura, (¢s-(ra-mah-don'rah,) a large and anc. 


Spanish p., situate bet. N. Lat. 379 §4’-40° 38’, and W. 
Lon. 7° 24', and now subdivided into the two provs. of 
Caceres and Badajoz. Area, 14,329 eq. m. Surf. Gen- 
erally level, but mountainous at its N and E. extremi- 
ties. It is well watered, and has a fertile but com 

tively untilled seil. Btoek-raising is the chief industry. 
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Pop. 715,899. — An extensive p. of Portugal, bordering 
on the Atlantic, and b. N. by Beira, and S. by Alemtejo. 
Area, 8,180 sq. m. It is intersected by tho Tagus, and 
its surface is mountainous and moorish, with, however, 
many fertile tracts rich in wines, fruits, aud cereals. 
Earthquakes have been of frequent occurrence. C. Lis- 
bon. Jop. 813,509. 

Estrepement, (reep ment.) [O. Fr.] (Law. Any 
damage or devastation committed in lands or forests by 
a tenant for life, to the prejudice of the owner or lessee 
in reversion. 

Estuary, (ü-a-re,) or stuaRy. [From L. sstus, 
the tide.] An arm of the sen ; or, the broad mouth of a 
river, &c., where the tide meets tho down-flow. 

Etawah, (¢?’ah-wuw,) a fortified city of Brit. Indis, and 
C. of a dist. bet. the Ganges and Jumna rivers, having an 
area of 1,675 sq. m. Pup. of dist. 500,000 ; of city, 23,500. 

Etesetera, (G- set e- ral.) [L., and so forth.) (Con- 
tracted into etc. or dc.) (Lit.) And so on; and the rest, 
or others of the kind. 

Etching, (c.) (Fine Arts.) See ENGRAVING. 

Eteoeles, (ee leer.) son of CEdipus, king of Thebes, 
after agreeing to share the throne, after his father's 
death, with his brother Polynices, usurped the whole 
regal power, and compelled his brother to seek the aid 
of Adrastus, who thereupon sent the expedition of the 
Seven against Thebes, during which E. was slain by 
Polynices. 

Etesi an Winds, (c-tezhán.) [From Gr. etcsiat, liter- 
ally, yearly.) ( Meteor.) Among the ancients, such winds 
as blow at stated times of the year, from whatever part 
of the compass they might come. In the modern sense, 
describing yearly or regularly periodical winds, such as 
the monsoons, trade-winds, &c. 

Ethal, (@thil.) (Chem.) A white crystalline substance 
obtained by the saponification of spermuceti. Form. 


Cag ling. 

Ethelbald, (7th'el-bauld,) one of the greatest Anglo- 
Saxon kings of Mercia, reigned 716-757 A. D. — E., king 
of Wessex, and brother of Alfred the Great, reigned 
858-880 A. D. 

Ethelbert, (/th'el-bürt,) king of Kent, 560-616 A. p., m. 
Bertha of France, who, in conjunction with St. Augus- 
tine, converted her husband and his subjects to Christi- 
anity. E.,, a wise prince, established the first written 
code of English law. — E., king of the Anglo-Saxons, 8. 
his brother Ethelbald, 860 4. D., and p. 865-6. 

Ethelred I., (. Urea.) called the Uxnrzapr, chief of 
the Heptarchy and king of Wessex, reigned 866-87 1 A. D. 
During his reign the Danes made great conquests in 
England. E. was s. by his brother Alfred tho Great 
M v.). — E. II., king of the Anglo-Saxons, 978-1010, s. 

is half-brother, Edward the Martyr. His reign was 
characterized by continual inroads of the Danes. 

Ethelwolf. (eike, king of Wessex, reigned 836- 
858 a.p. E. m. Judith, daughter of Charles the Bald of 
France, and during hie reign the Danes made several 
invasions into the kingdom, and pillaged London. 
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Fg. 313. — CONTINUOUS ETHERIFICATION, 


Ether, (Z/hür.) (From Gr. aithér, pure air.] (Phys) 
A term applied by some philosophers to the pure air o 
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siphon furuished with a stop-cock, o as to keep the 
liquid in the flask at a constant level. A thermometer 
Should be immersed in the liquid, the temperature of 
which should be maintained at 284° to 290° F. By this 
process, one measure of sulphuric acid will effect the 
conversion into E. of thirty measures of alcohol. In its 
chemical relations, E. is considered to be the oxide of the 
radical ethyl, common alcohol being tbe ruled oxide 
of ethyl. Sp. gr., O07 23; boiling-point, 60. Form. C. H, O. 
(Puys.) The title given to a hypothetical substa 
supposed to be the vehicle of light and electricity, an 
differing essentiaily from matter. It is believed to 
fill all space and permeate all matter, to be exceed. 
ingly raritied and highly elastic, its rigidity being very 
groat compared with its density. The phenomena ef 

ig ht seems to require that it shall be in the state of 
an elastic solid, or possibly a liquid The atoms of 
matter are perhaps aggregatious of ether. Sir William 
Thomson’s vortex atom theory is based on this con- 
ception 

Etherization, (-cd'shiin.) (Med) The anssthetical 
employment of ether. 

Et hies, (/ “1 lz.) dut ethos, manners.) (Philcs.) The aci- 
ence of morals and manners, or that which treats of tlie 
duties of men as rational, intelligent. and social beings. 

Ethiopia, (e-thc-o'pe-ah.) (Anc. Geog.) The name 
formerly given, and vaguely, to the regions of Central 
Africa, S. of Libya and Upper Egypt, and corresponding 
witli the modern countries of Nubia, Abyssinia, Kordo- 
fan, &c., or, in other terme, embracing tbe territories 
bet. N. Lat. 10-259, and E. Lon. 45-5859, The ancients 
entertained a belief that the Ethiopiang were of cum- 
plexion a dusk y-brown approaching black, whence the 
saying, "dark us an Ethiop.” 

Ethmoid Bone. (Tar,) (cth’maid.) [Gr. et mos. a straine 
er, and eidos, form.) (Anat.) One of the d bones which 
collectively form the cavity of the cranium. It is ofa 
somewhat cubical form. and is situated bet. the 2 orbits 
of the eye, at the root of the nose. Its upper surface is 
perforated by a number of small openings (whence its 
nato), through which the filaments of the olfactory 
nerve pass downwards from the interior of the skull to 
the seat of the sense of smell, in the upper part of the 
nose. 

Ethnography, (¢th-ndg’rah-fe.) [Or. ethnos, a race 
of people, and graphd, 1 write.) A description of the 
language, social customs, and personal characteristics 
of diflerent races of people. 

Ethnology, (-nól'o7je.) (Gr. ethnos, a nation, and logos, 
doctrine.| That branch of science which treats of the 
varieties in tho human race; their most marked physi- 
cal, mental, and moral characteristics, when compared 
one with the other; their present geographical distri- 
bution on the globe; their history traced backwards, 
with the aid of written documents and natural or monu- 
mental remains, to the earliest attainable point: and 
finally, the languages of the various nations and tribes 
of mankind, whether still spoken or extinct, classified 
and compared, with the view, by their meane, of deter 
mining the chief points of resemblance or dissimilarity 
among the nations of the earth. 


Ethology, (eticl’ozye.) (Gr. ethos, custom, and Ingos, a 


description.] A treatise on morality or the science ef 
ethica. 


Ethyl. (ch N.) (Chem.) A colorless gas, which burns 


with a highly luminous flame, and assumes the liquid 
form under a pressure of 214 atmospheres. Sp. gr. 2:040. 
Form. C41. 

Etienne, St.,) (sdn-d'te-En,) an important commercial 
oy of France, C. of dep. Loire, 32 m. S. S. W. of Lyon. 
It is situate in the centre of a rich coal-field, and bas 
most extensive manuls. of ribbons, fire-arms, Lardware, 
&c. Pop. 121,744. 

Etiolation, (e-(er-ld'shiin.) [From Fr. étioler.] (Bot.) 
The condition of a plant in which all the green color is 
absent, produced by a want of light. —( Med.) The pale 
ness produced in persons who are long deprived of light; 
or when the result of chronic disease, 


Etiquette, 5 e-két'.) [Fr., literally. a ticket or label.] 


The rules and ceremonies which good manners require 
to be observed towards particular persons, for the regu- 
Jation of society nt large. 


the empyrean Or upper heaven, or that which is above Etna, (sometimes written rxa,) (Mount,) (2t^naÀ,) a 


the visible atmosphere. — (Chem.) A very mobile, celor- 
less liquid, having a peculiar fresh odor and burning 
taste. It is very inflammable, aud the vapor forms «n 
explosive inixture with air. The best method of obtain- 
ing E. is that known as the continuous process. Alcohol 
of sp. gr. $:530 is mixed with an equal n:euaure of con- 
centrated sulphuric acid, and introduced into a retort 
or flask (Fig 313), which is connected with a small cis- 
tern containing alcohol. The mixture in the flask is 
rapidly raised to the boiling-point, and alcohol is ul- 
lowed to pese slowly in from the reservoir through & 


great volcano of Sicily, on its E. coast, abt. 10 m. from 
Catania, and 63 m. in circumference. It attains an ele- 
vation of 10,874 ft. above sen-level, and its base is covered 
with towns, villages, corn-fields, and vineyards. The 
eruptions of E. have been many; the first (no date 
given) was that recorded by Diodorus Siculus; the 7d, 
134 B. C., has been described by Thucydides. Since that 
period not fewer than 31 outbreaks are recorded: that 
of 1693, attended with an earthquake, being tbe one 
most destructive in its consequences, The gaat 
et, ‘don occurred in 1787. 


Y 
944 ETO 
Eton, tu,, a town of England, co. Bucks, facing Wind- 
sor, with which it connects by a bridge over the Thames. 
Here is Em College, founded in 1448 by King Henry 
VII., and the most aristocratic seminary in Great Brit. 
Pop. 5,000. 
Etruria, (eo rah.) [Gr. Tyrrhenia.] í Anc. Geog.) A 
country which, prior to the founding of Rome, com- 
vised nearly the whole of the Italian peninsula and 
te western islands. Under the designation of E. Ctr- 
eumpadana, it consisted of the N. part of the continent 
from the Alps to the Apennines ; under that of E. Cum- 
poniana, it included the region from the Tiber S. to the 
Gulf of Psestum ; under that of E. /’ropria were com- 
prised the central portions of Italy, lying between the 
two first-mentioned divisions, The Etruscan coun- 
tries eventually became absorbed into the Roman do- 
minion. The high degree of civilization which the 
- Etruscans possessed long before Rome was heard of, is 
testified by innumerable works of masonry and art. 
Of especial high renown were their ornaments and 
utensils in baked clay (terra colts), in the manufacture 
of which objects the Veientes were particularly famous. 
The various objects of ornament and use, found in great 
numbers in tom bs. such as candelabra, cups. tripods, 


Fig. 314. — ETRUSCAN MIRROR FROM YULCI, 
with Phuphinns (Bacchus), Senia (Semele), and Apula (Apollo). 
{Quarter size.) 
chaldrons, couches, discs; articles of armor, as helmeta, 


| 
| 


culrusses, &c.; musical instruments, fans, cysts or Cas- 
kets, are most of them models of exquisite finish and 
artistic skill. Their gems are as numerous as those of 
Egypt, and, like them, cut into the form of the acaru- : 
deus or beetle. They were exclusively intaglios, and 
of cornelian, sardonyx, and agate. Special mention 
should be made of the metal specula, or mirrors, with 
figures scratched upon the concave side (Fig. 314), the 
front or convex side being highly polished. These 
ranged over all the phases of Etruscan art, and are espe- 
cially and peculiarly Etruscan. 

Etrusenn, (ectrür'kin.) Pertaining to, or derived from, 
ancient Etruria. 

Etty, (te,) WiLLIAM, an English historical painter. n. 
at York, 1787, p. 1849. Among his numerous works, 
especially remarkable for brilliancy of coloring, mav 
be particularly noted: Joan of Arc; The Judgment of 
Furie; and U lyeses and the Strens. 

Etude, (a-t»od') [Fr., a study.] (Nie Arts and Mus.) 
A composition Intended to serve as a study. 

Etymology, (¢t-e-m4él’oje.) [From Gr. etymon», the 
root of & word, and logos, doctrine.] (Gram.) That 
dept. of grammar which Is devoted to the classification 
and formation of words, and the alterntion of their uses 
M derivation and inflection. — ( Philo.) That branch 

the science which treats of the origin, primary sig- 
nification, and ramified development of words, and their 
relation to grammatical form and construction. 

Ea, (00,) & town and forest of France, dopt. Seine-Infé- 
rieure, 18 m. from Dieppe. Here is a royal chateau. 

Rubowa, (u-beah.) [It. Negroponte.) The principal of 
the JEgean islands in the Greek archipelago; lying let. 
N. Lat. 87° 67-30 2’ N., and E. Lon. 22° 4w-24^ Vv. 
Length 106 m.; extreme width, 30 m. It is truversed 


Euclid, (“AI id,) a famous mathematician of Alexandria, 
of Geometry still hold the first place of authority in that 
department of matheniatical science. 


Eu'clid or Mo ARA, a Greek philosopher, who studied 


Eudialyte, (/-di'ül-M,) or EVcourx. 


Eudiometer, (-di-ón'e-tr.) 


. Eugène, Parcs, 


EUG 


by a mountain range whose highest summit, Mt. Del 
phi, reaches an altitude of 4,000 ft. The soil is fertile, 
but only partially under cultivation. Prod. Oil, fruita, 
wine, wheat. E. was first colonized ty the Ioniaus 
after which it passed under Athenian rule; next, the 
island became successively possessed by the Macedo- 
nians, Romans, and Venetians — which latter le 
changed its name to Negroponte. From 1470 "mi 21 
it was occupied by the Turks. It is now a part of the 
Greek monarchy. Pop. 12,308, 
Eucaly ptus, (ü-kah-lip'tüs.) (Bot.) A gen. of Austra- 
lian trees, O. Myrtacem, many species of which are dis- 
tinguished by Australian colonists by characters de 
rived from the bark; seme having smooth, others 
rough or cracked bark; some are solid (Iron-bark), 
while others are fibrous (Stringy-bark). They are also 
called Gum-frees, in consequence of the quantity of gum 
that exudes from their trunks. The timber is exceed- 
ingly valuable, and is in common use in England's 
Australian and Tasmanian colonies. In the latter, the 
three following species e the best quality of timber, 
namely: E. globulws, the Blue Gum; E. gigantea, the 
Rtringy-bark ; and E. emggdalina, the Peppermint-tree 
But of these the first- mentioned is considered the most 
valuable, although the Stringy-bark attains the ] 
size. Trees of the latter species bhuve Leen felled, meas- 
uring upwards of 300 feet high, by 100 feet in girth at 
& yard from the ground. 
Eucharist, (é'kah-rist.) 
tude. 
80 ca 


[From Gr. eucharistia, grati- 

} (Theol.) The sacrament of the Lord's Supper; 

led because Christ's death is thereby commemo- 

rated with thankful recollection, and bread and wine are 
taken “in remembrance of him." The Roman Catho- 
lice maintain that the bread and wine cease to exist in 
the Eucharist, the body and blood of Christ taking 
their place. The Lutherans believe that Christ's body 
and blood are present along with the bread and wine. 

See TRANSUBSTANTIATION arid: CONAL BETAN UA AON: 

A deep yellow, 

dangerously explosive gas, evolved by the action of 
strong hydrochloric acid upon chlorate of potash. 
Form. 2C105.C103? 

Euchre, (i/kr.) (Games) A game at cards, in which 
the cards have the same relative value as in Whist, ex- 
cept that the knave of trumps, called the right bower 
is the highest card in the pack, and the other knave of 
the same color, called the left bower, the next higher. 
This game, of German origin, is so well known in this 
country as to call for no description in this work. 

Eachology, (t-kcl'c-je.) From Gr. euché, prayer, and 
lego, I gather.] (Fecl.) The ritual of the Greek Church, 
in which are set down the order of ceremonies, sacre- 
menta, and ordinances. 


Euchlorine, (&Xo-rin.) (Chen.) 


and “the father of geometry," flourished in the reign 
of Ptolemy 1., 323-283 n. c. He iw said to have belonged 
to the school of Platonic philosophers, and his Elements 


under Socrates, flourished abt. 400 p. c. After the death 
of his master, he founded at Megara the so-called Dra- 
lectic School, in which he taught a system which incor- 
porated the Socratic noun of etbics with the meta- 
physical doctrines of the Eleatic philosophy. 


Eucrasy, (i Truhe.) Ir. eukrasia, a proper mixing.) 


(Med.) A duly-proportioned combination of qvalitiee 
in bodies so as to constitute sound health and vigor. 


Eudes, (d,) Count or Paria, son of Robert, Duke of 


France, after defending Paris for a year against the 
Norman aggression, was chosen king after the death of 
Charles le Gros, 888. D. 898. 

[From Gr. en, 
readily, and dialytos, diseolved, from the facility with 
which it is gelatinized by hydrochloric 0 ( Min.) 
A red mineral from Greenland, containing silica, zir- 
conia, lime, and soda, with the oxides of fron and man. 
ganese. 

[From Gr. eudia, fina, 
clear air, and metron, measure.) (Phys.) An instru- 
ment for examining the composition of gases; crigi- 
nally for testing the purity of air by ascertaining tue 
quantity of oxygen ít contains. 


KEudocia. or Eupoxis, (;-dÓ'she-ah,) B. at Athens about 


394 A. D., and known under the name of ATRENAI8 before 
her conversion to Christianity, married the Emperor 
Theodosius II., who, on suspicion of her fidelity. exiled 
her to Palestine, where she p. in 560-1. She was a wo- 
man of considerable beauty and literary talent. 

(oo-shdn',) (Francois Evere Dr 8a- 
vor,) one of the greatest military commanders of mod 
ern times, B. in Paria, 1663, and destined for tbe Church, 
embraced instead the profession of arms, and being 
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refused a eommand in the French army, entered the 
Austrian service and fought against the Turke. In 
1991 he commanded the Imperialiste in Piedmont, de- 
feated the French, and was made a field-marshal. Re- 
faxing a proffer made to him by Louis XIV. to enter 
the French service, Prince E, at the head of the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian army, signally defeated the Turks at 
Zenta, 1697. The year 1701 found him in command in 
Italy, where he defeated the French marshals Catinat | 
and Villeroi. Next year, however, he fought a drawn 
battle with the Duke of Vendóme, in which he lost the 
bulk of his forces. He next cotiperated with the Duke 
of Marlborough, and, in 1704, in conjunction with the 
uris, Varese the grvat battle of Blenheim. In 1706 he 
de fea the French at Turin and caused them to evac- 
uate Italy. Next, in command of the Iinperialists in 
Flanders, he shared with Marlborough the glories of 
Ondenarde, 1708, and Malplajuet, 1709. In 1716, E. de- 
feated an army of 120,000 Turks at Peterwardein, took | 
Temeswar, and, in 1717, after a bloody battle, took pos- 

session of Belgrade. After the peace, 1715, he returned, | 


covered with glory, to Vienna, where he D., 1736. 
Kuxenin, (442 ne-ah.) (Bot.) A gen. of trees or shrubs, 
O. Myrtacese. The most important species is E. pimenta, 
which furnishes Allspice. This consists of the fruits 
gathered before they are quite ripe, aud dried in the 
sun. The Allspice-tree is cultivated in the West Indies 
and Jamaica, where the trees are planted in rows called 
DM walks; the produce is sometimes very large. 
he Allepice or Pimento berries of commerce are of the 
sizo of a small pea, of a dark color, and surmounted by 
the remaius of the calyx. The odor and flavor are sup- 
posed to resemble a combination of those of cinnamon, 
cloves, and nutmeg, hence the name allspice; they are 
due toa volatile oil, which is obtained by distillation. 
Alispice is largely used for flavoring purposes, bein; 
cheap. The oil is occasionally employed as a carmina- 
tive. Many of the species yield agreeably tasting fruits, 
such as Z. cauliflora, which furnishes the Jabuticaba 
fruits of Brazil, described as being of the size of a green- 
ge, and very refreshing. The Rose Apples of the 
ast are the produce of E. malaccensis and E. Jambos. 
Eugénie, (oo-tha'ne,) (EUGÉNIE MARIE DE GuzMAN,) ex- 
empress of the French, B. in Granada, Spain, 1826, 
daughter of the Conde de Montijo, a Spanish grandee, | 
by & lady of the old Scottish baronial family of Kirk- 
patrick of Closeburn. In 1853, she married Louis Na- | 
poleon, then president of the French Republic and af- | 
terwards emperor. In 1870, during the Franco-German 
campaign, K. was declared Regent of France, and en- | 
trusted with the purer authority in her husband's 
absence with the army. Failing to command the pub- 
lic confidence, E., after the capitulation of Sedan und 
the moral demise of the empire, fled from Paris and 
took dg in England, in which country the Emperor 
rejoined her after the conclusion of the war. 
Eugenius I., (üj?ne-de,) Pope, s. Martin I., 654, and 
D. 658. — E. II. s. Pascal I., 824, and p. 827. — E. III. 
(Bernard of Pisa), 6. Lucius II. in 1145. During his 
pontificate occurred the uprising against the Papacy in- 
spired by Arnold of Brescia. D. 1153. — E. IV. (Gabriele 
Condolmero) s. Martin V., 1431. The great event of his , 
pontificate was the schism created in the church by the 
proceedings of the Council of Basle (d. v.). D. 147. 
Euharmonice, (4-hdr-mon'ik.) [From Gr. eu, properly, 
and harmonikos, harmonious.) (Mus.) Producing hbar- 
monious or concordant sounds. 
Ealer, (ü'lür.) LEONARD, an eminent mathematician, B. 
at Basle, 1707. He largely contributed to the Improve- 
ment of the indeterminate analysis, the integral calcu- 
lus, and the demonstration of the science of mechanical 
analysis. His most popular, though not best, work is 
his Letters to a German Princess. D. 1783, at St. Peters- 
burg. 
E (ü/lo-je.) (From Gr. ew, well, and logos, utter- | 


A speech or writing conveying praise or com- 

mendation of a person or thing. i 

Eumenes, ( neez,) B. in the Thracian Chersonesus, 
360 B. C., became the friend und favorite general of | 
Alexander the Great, whom he acco"npanied in most 
of his Gree expeditions. Upon the division of the em- 
pire, after Alexander's death among his officers, E. re- 
ceived, for his share, Pontus, Paphlagonia, and Cappa- 
docia. Put to death by the artifices of his rival Antigo- 


nus, 317-16 B. o. 
e.) (ũ- men le-deer.) (Myth, The 


Eamenides, 

Greek name of the Furi, q. v. 

Eanuch, (ũ'ndk.) (Gr. literally, a bed-maker.] One 
of a class of male servants attached to Eastern harems, 
and who are, previous to entering upon their vocation 
in life, deprived of their virility. The practice of .nak- 
ing and employing E. dates from times of the earliest 
antiquity. 
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Euonymus, (f-0n’emis.) (Bot.) A gen. of hedge 
shrub or Pte. O. eee The pp. American 
species aro E. rpureus, the Spindle-tree, and E 
Americanus, the Burning-bush, the wood of both of 
which is of & light-yellow hue, and may be applied to 
many useful purposes, being strong, compact, and easily 


worked. 
Eupatoria, (ũ s' re- ah,) a town of European Rus- 
sia, W. coast of the Crimes, 66 m. from Perekop. It was 
occupied by the Turks in 1855, and successfully defend- 
ed by them against the Russians. Zop. 16.000. 
Eupatorium, (i-pak-l’retm.) (Bot.) An extensive 
gen. of herbaceous plants, O. Asteracer, mostly natives 
of America. Some species are used in medicine. 
Eupen. (oo'pén,) o manufacturing town of Germany, in 
Rheuish Prussia, on the Weeze, 10 m. from Aix-l a 


pel!.. bp. 15,000. 


Ea, > ( Pepe.) [Gr. eupepsía, a proper digestion.) 
(ed 4 ect action and condition of the ive 
Organs. 

Eaphc: .: ^, (@femtem.) [From Gr. eu, picant, 
~nd phémé, ;: address.) (Rhet. A figure of speech 


by which things in themselves disagreeable or offen- 
sive are expressed in terms neither offensive to good 
manners nor repulsive to ears polite: thus, in good 
society, & rích man of unmitigated vulgnrity is euphe- 
mistically spoken of as being odd“ or “eccentric.” 

Euphoniad, (ü-/o'ne-dd.) [From Gr. eu, good, and 
phone, sound.] (us.) The name given toa musical 
instrument in which are combined the respective tones 
of the organ, violin, horn, clarionct, and bassoun : — in- 
vented by P. S. and G. Grosh, of Petersburg, Pa. 

Euphony, (i'fo-ne.) (Gr. euphonsa, pleasant sounds.] 
(Hhet.) An easy and smooth articulation aud enuncia- 
tion of words: — it may be defined as a grammatical 
license, by which a letter that is too harsh may be con- 
verted into a smoother, contrary to the ordinary ı ules, 
for the purpose of promoting harmony and elegance in 
the pronunciation. 

Euphorbiacese, ( be-d“ e-.) (Bot.) The Bpurge-worts, 
an O. of plants, all. Euphorbiales, consisting of trees, 
shrubs, or herbs, with opposite or alternate often stipu- 
late leaves, and involucrate incomplete sometimes 
achlamydeous flowers. The plants abound in equinoc- 
tial America; they are also found in North America, 
Africa, India, and Europe. They are generally acrid 
and poisonous, and contain much milky juice. Some 
yield starch, others olle and caoutchouc. Buphoriia 
Lathyria, the caper spurge, bas purgative seeds, and a 
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Fig. 315.— VEGETATION OP TENERIFPB. 
(With Buoculent Kuphorbias.) 


resinous matter called Euphorbium, and having virulent 
purgative and emetic qualities, is procured from other 
species, such as E officinarum, antiquorum, and canarien- 
sis, In the temperate regions of the N. hemisphere the 
species are for the most part herbaceous; in warmer 
countries, especially those of the 8. hemisphere, they 
have a shrubby or even tree-like habit. Many of the 
African kinds, as well as those of other countries (Fig. 
$15), possess succulent spiny leaffess stems like Cacti. 


horbial ü-fór/be-a-lees.) (Bot.) An all. of 
— Diotinous Erogen they are character 
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Thirty Yoars' War, ending in the triumph of Protes- 


tantism in Germany, together with the Civil War in 


Englund, the 18th cent. opened with the War of the 
Spanish Succession, followed by the Seven Years’ War, 
and the development of the Prussian monarchy, and 
terminating iu the massacres and succeeding wars of 
the French Revolution. The first decade of tho 19th cent. 
marked the rise and wonderful successes of Napoleon 
I., and, later, his downfall. In 1815 a new reorganiza- 
tion of continental Europe was effected by the Treaty 

21 Greece threw off the Turkish yoke; 
in 1001, «ne new kingdom of Belgium was formed from 
the 8. Netherlands. 1848, “the year of revolutions,” 
witnessed the uprising of popular ideas, and the fall of 
several thrones. In 1852, the second French empire 
was established by Napoleon III. In 1854-5, the Cri- 
mean War occurred. In 1859, the Franco-Austrian war 
resulted in the cession of Lombardy to Italy. 1862 saw 
the spoliation of Denmark by Austria and Prussia; 
1866, tlie " Three Weeks’ War," which excluded Austria 
asa German power, aided in the autonomy of Italy as 
a nation, und absorbed into Prussia several of the minor 
German states. In 1870-71, hostilities between France 
and Germany ened in the capture and subsequent ab- 
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Eutropius (Z-tr'pe-U«,) Fravivs, a Latin historian of 
the dth cent. His work, Epitome of Roman History 
from the founding of the city to the death of Valens, 
has been for ages, und is still, popular. 

Eutychians, (ü-t'e-dnz.) Named after their founder, 
Entyches.] (Erol. Hist.) A religious sect of the 5th 
cent., established by Eutyches, an abbot of Constanti- 
nople, who maintained, among other things, that the 
human nature of Christ was absorbed by the divine, so 
that there was only one nature in him — the divine. 
This was in opposition to the Nestorians, who asserted 
the distinctneas of the two natures of Christ 80 far, that 
they considered the human nature as tlie mere dwell- 
ing-place of the divine. The Eutychian doctrine was 
the occasion of a long and violent controversy, and led 
to a civil war. It was first condemned in a synod held 
at Constantinople, a. D. 448, when kutyches was excom- 
municated. After being acquitted by the general coun- 
cil of Ephesus, 449, he was finally condemned by the 
council of Chalcedon, 451. 

Eux'ine, (The.) See Brack SEA. 

Evacuation, (erdk-u-d'shiin.) [L. evacuatio.] (Mil) 
The withdrawing the garrison of a fortified post orcity. 

Evander, (e-véu'dür.) ( Myth.) A son of Mercury, and 


dication of Napoleon III., the bombardment of Paris 
and uprising of the Commune, the annexation of Al- 
gace- Lorraine by the victora, and the establishment of 
the German empire. In 1878, the war bet. Russia and 
Turkey ended in the total defeat and partial dismem- 
berment of Turkey. Servia, Roumania, and Mouteue- 
gro were recognized as independent. E. Roumelia was 
formed S. of the Balkans; Bosnia and Herzegovina 
were occupied by Austria: Cyprus by Gt. Britain; Bul- 
garia granted an autonomic administration; and Bes- 
Barabia ceded to Russia, with other territory in Asia. 

Eure, or.) a dep. of France, of the E. part of Normandy. 

Eure-et-Loir, (u- Iwa wr.) a dep. of France, formerly 
included in part within Normandy, and partly within 
Orleannais. Area, 2,268 sq. m.; C. Chartres. P. 290,753. 

Eureka, (f-r7’kih.) [Gr., I have found it.] A discovery 
after long and patient search ;—from Archimedes’ fnd- 
ing out the base metal in the crown of Hiero. 

Euripides, (4-rip'e-deez)) one of the Grecian trio of 

great tragic poets, was B. in Salamis, 480 n. c., was tho 
rival of Sophocles and the friend of Socrates, Of his 
numerous works — conspicuous for their harmonious- 
ness of composition nnd graceful and perspicuous dic- 
tion — may be mentioned the Medea, Jon, Alcestis, 
Rigenta in Aulis, Orestes, and Andromache. Aristotle 
styled E. “the most tragic of poets.” D. 405 n. c. 

Eur ite, rite) (Gr. euros, broad.! A fine-grained gran- 
ite in which feldspar predominates; white-stone. 

Europa. (i-ré’puh.) ( Myth.) A sister of Cadnins, foun- 
der of Thebes, and said to have been the mother of 
Minos and Rhadamanthus, by Jupiter, who seduced 
her in the form of a bull. From her the name of 
Europe is said to have been derived. 

Eurythmy. (arit-me.) [Gr. eurythmia, in Just pro- 
portion.) (Mel) Regularity of the pulse, — (Fine Arte.) 
A certain majesty, ease, und elegance in tho various 
parts of a body, arising from its just proportions. 

Eusebius. (d- be u, PAMPHILI, styled The Father of 
Ecclesiasival Histor, was B. at Cæsarea, 266 A.D. Ap- 

inted bishop of his native city in 314, he retained the 
office til! his death, in 340. At the Council of Nice, 314, 
he delivered the opening address avainst the Ariana, 
but, refusing to subscribe to the Nícene creed there 
enunciated, he was charged with being in himself an 
Arian. E was a divine of great learning, accomplish- 
ments, and industry. Several of his works have been 
preserved, which have been of great service to theology, 

cially to church history. D. abt. 340. 

Eastachian Tube. (4-stá'ke-dn.) (Physiol) Seo Ear. 

Eustach ius, (i(-s(i’she-is,) BARTOLOMMES, an eminent 
Italian analomist and physician of the lóth cent. Ho 
discovered and gave name to the Eustachian tube, and 
largely furthered the knowledge of anatomical science. 
D. 1574. 

Eustatius. or Eustatia, (St.,) (i2-!i'ehe-iis,) one 
of the W. Indian islands belonging to Holland, Lec- 
ward Caribbean group. 10 m. from St. Kitts. Area, 190 
eq. m. It Consists of a pyramidal rock of voleame 
formation, but very fertile. Pop. 1,580. 

Eutaw Spri ngs, (7 E.) in S. Curl ina, A small feeder 
of the Santee river, Charleston co. On its banks, in 


Evan’gelist Islands. a group of rocky laleta, ying 


king of Arcadia, who was, according to the legends, an 
early colonizer and civilizer of Italy. 


Evangelical Union, (e-vdn-jcl'e-kl-.) [Or. euange 


listes, a bringer of good things.) (Eccl. Hist.) A religious 
body which, in 1800, was founded in Pennsylvania by 
Jacob Albrecht, a German Lutheran, and has since 
spread over most of the U. States and Canadu. In the 
ology they are Arminian, but they agree in the essen- 
tials of Christianity with the various evangelical 
churches, with whom they seek to cultivate friendly 
feelings. They devote themselves much to missionary 
labor, especially among the German population. 


Evangelist, (e-rinct-ist) [same deriv.] (Eccl) A 


general name given to those who write or preach the 
gospel of Jesus Christ; —but specially applied to the 
writers of the 4 Gospels, viz., Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John. 

near the W. opening to the Straits of Magellan, off the 
W. coast of Patagonia. . 


Evansville, (ic'inz-vil) a city and port of entry of 


Indiana, and C. of Vanderburg co., abt. 200 m. from the 
mouth of the Ohio. It carries on a large trade, and has 
some important manuf. 


Evaporation, (c-vip--rã'shùn.) [Lat. eraporatio.] 


(Chem.) The formation of vapor at the surface of a 
liquid, in contradistinction to ebullition, which signi- 
fies the formation of vapor within the mass of a liquid. 
The vapor wliich rises from water in consequence of 
becoming lighter than the atmosphere, ascends cousid- 
erably above the surface of the earth, and afterwarda, 
by condensation, forms clouds. When water is heated 
to 2127, it is rapidly converted into steam; and if tho 
heat is applied below, it boils, The same change takes 
place at much lower temperatures; but in that case the 
E. is slower, and the elasticity of the vapor is less. The 
vapor, and the fluid from which it rises, are always of the 
same temperature; the caloric Which disappears being 
required on account of the greater capacity which the 
vapor has for caloric; steam at 212? contains 1,000? more 
heat than water at the same temperature. As a very 
considerable proportion of the earth’s surface is covered 
with water, and as this water is constantly evaporating 
and mixing with the atmosphere in the state of vapor, 
a precise determination of the rate of E. must be of 
very great importance in meteorology. 


Eve, (ecv.) [From obs. Heb. chuta, to live.] The wife of 


Adam, and the progenitrix of the human race. 


Evection, (evekshin.) [From L. eveho, J elevate. 


(Axt.) A lunar inequality resulting from the combin 
effect of the irregularity of the motion of the perigee, 
and alternate increase and decrease of the eccentricity 
of the moon's orbit. 


Evelyn, (¢r’e-lin,) Jonx, an English author, B. in Sure 


rey, 1620. He owes his celebrity to his valuable Diary, 
second only to that of Pepys, asa record of English life 
and manners in the latter half of the 1? tli cent. D. 1706. 


Evening Star, (^^n-ing.) (At.) The name given to 


the planet Venus when she sets after the sun. She is 
then approaching inferior conjunction and increasing 
in apparent diameter. 


1781, a smart ation waa fought between a force of 2,000 | Eventunlity, (-(u-ete.) [Fr. érentualité.) (Phren.) 


Americans, under Gen. Greene, and abt. an equal min-; 
ber of British, commanded by Col. Stuart, in which the | 


former were victorious. 

Euterpe, (d- ur pe.) (Myth.) Daughter of Jupiter and 
Mnemosyne, the Muse who presided over music and 
song. She is represented with her brows wreathed 
with flowers, and holding in her hands a flute. 

BA 


The faculty which tends to take cognizance of certain 
events or circumstances 


Evergreen, (ur- green) [Erer and green.] (Bot.) 


The common name conferred on plants whose leaves 
retain their verdure throughout the seasons, as the Ivy, 
the Holly, &c.; — the term signifies the reverse of decid- 
uous. 
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Everett, (vr-/^t)) ALEXANDER III I, an American litera- 
teur and díplomatist, u. in Boston. 1702, graduated at 
Marvard in 1806, and became attached to the legation 
of Mr. Adams, sent as minister to Russia in 1800. He 


was U.S. minister to Holland (1818-24), and to Spain 


(1825-29). On his return home, he assumed editorial 
charge of the North American Review." D. in China, 
whither he had gone as commissioner, in 1547. — His 
Junior brother, EDWARD, B. 1794, was appointed profes- 
sor of Greek at Harvard, and after his return from a 
Buro tour, he became editor of the North Ameri- 
can Review,” which he conducted till 1824. In the 
same year he waa returned to Congress, where he served, 
p Arias reélections, for 10 years. In 1834, he was 

ted governor of Massachusetts, and in 1840, was 
nominated mínister to England; on his return in 1845, 
he was chosen president of Harvard University, and in 
1860, Secretary of State under Mr. Fillmore's adminis- 
tration. D. 1865. 

Bvergiades (The), (?vr-gláds,) a large swampy tract 
in Florida, covered with water at certain times, and 
dotted with knolls or islands, grassy and prolific of 
vegetation. 

Everlasting. arene) (Bot.) flee GNAPHALIUM. 

Eviction, (e-vik’shin.) Me evictio.] (Law.) Dispos- 
session of a tenant or holder, as of lands or tenementa, 
by judicial process. 

Evidence, (¢v’e-dinz.) [L. evidentia.] (Law.) Accord- 
ing to our system of jurisprudence in common-law 
trials, it is the peculiar province of a jury to decide all 
matters of fact. The verdict of the jury is, however, to 
be given, and the trial is to take place, in the presence 
of & judge or judges who preside, and are bound to de- 
cide all matters of law which suggest themselves in tho 
course of the trial. Whenever, therefore, a question 
arises, whether anything offered as proof at such trial 
is or is not proper to go before the jury as E., that 
question is to be decided by the court, and, unlo per- 
mitted by the court, it can never legally come before 
the consideration of the jury. Hence, whatever is so 
permitted to be brought before the jury, for the pur- 

of enabling them to decide any matter of fact in 

ute between the parties, is in a legal sense E., and 
ia so called in contradistinction from mere argument and 
comment. This gives rise to a very important distinc- 
tion, at common law, as to the competency and the cred- 
Oily of E. It is competent, when, by the principles of 
law, it is admissible to establish any fact, or has any 
tendency to prove it. It is credible, when, being intro- 
duced, it affords satisfactory proof of the fact. It fol- 
lows, therefor, that E. may be competent to be produced 
before a jury, when it may nevertheless not amount to 
credible proof so as to satisfy the minds of the jury; 
and, on the other haud, it may be such that, if before 
them, it would satisfy thelr minda of the truth of the 
fact, but yet, by the rules of law, it is not admissible. 
Whether there is any E. of a fact is a question for the 
court; whether it is tuſſicient is a question for the jury. 

Evil, (erl.) [A. S. yfe] (Phil. That which is not in 
conformity to the standard of good, whatever that may 
be; or, in other terms, anything that comes short of 
what is perfectly good. 

Evil Eye, (evi i,) a superstition once largely prevail- 
ing in certain countries, that ascribed to particular per- 
sons the faculty of casting a malignant or hostile influ- 
ence by a glance of the eye upon those who had in- 
eurred their ill-will. 

Evolute, (¢v’oloot.) [From L. evolutus, unrolled.] ( Geom.) 
An d ipu curve from which another is described. 

Evolution, (Joo'shün.) | Same deriv.] ( Aly.) The extrac- 
tion of roots from powers: — the converse of INvoLu- 
TION, g. v. —( Geom.) The opening or unfolding a curve, 
and causing it to describe an evolvent. — ( pl.) (Mil) 
The complicated movements by which troops change 
the order, position, and direction of their original form- 
Kon DY countermarching, wheeling, advancing in eche- 
on, &c. 

Evolvent, (e-vdlv’ént.) [From L. evolvo, I unwrap.) 
( .) The curve or involute described from the evoluto. 

Evora, (évo-rah) a fortified city of Portugal, prov. 
Alemtejo, 85 m. from Lisbon. Pop. 11,965. 

Evreux, (ér'roo.) a city of France, C. dept. Eure, on the 
Iton, 60 m. N. N. W. of Paris. Manuf. Textile fabrica. 
Pop. 14,000. 

Ewald, (awah) JonaxwxsS, a great Danish dramatic 
poet, B. in Copenhagen, 1743. His Death of Baller, the 
masterpiece of his genius, stamped him the father of 
the Danish drama. D. 1781. 

Ewald, Grona Heinrica Avoust, a distinguished Ger- 
man Orlentalist and biblical commentator, B. at Göttin- 
gen, 1808. He has given to the world A History of the 
Cndidren of lerael unti the Advent of Christ (8 vols., 1843- 
50)* The hets of the Old Testament (R vols., 1840), &c. 
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Ewe, (ü.) (A.S.e»now.] A female sheep :— opposed te 
ram or tup. 

Ewing, (/'Ing,) Tuomas, an American statesman and 
jurist, B. in Virginia, 1789, was admitted to the bar in 
1816, and in 1831 took bis seat in the U. 8. Senate as a 
member of the Whig party. He was made secretary of the 
treasury under Gen. Harrison in 1840, a post he retained 
under Mr. Tyler; became first secretary of the interior 
in 1849, and retired from public life in 1851. D. 1871. 

Exacerbation, 5 [From L. ezacer- 
bo, Y aggravate.) (Med.) The increased violence of a 
disease, especially the periodical increase of remittent 
&nd continued fevers. 

Exaggeration, (6(gz-dj-ür-d'shüm.) IL. exaggeratio, 
literally, an accumulating.] (Zaint.)) The represente 
tion of objects as greater than strict reality will war- 
rant. —( Rhet.) A kind of hyperbolical figure, in which 
the things that form the subject receive more ampli- 
fication than the strict truth may justify. 

Exalbuminous, (p: -d bu me- nut.) (Bot.) Having 
30 albumen. 

Exaltation of the Cross, (“ge- urid Run.) [L. ex 
altatio, a making high.] ( Eccl.) A festival of the Roman 
Catholic Church, held Bept. 14th, in commemoration of 
the restoration to Calvary, in 628, of the Croes, which 
had been carried off 14 years before by Chosroes, king 
of Persia. 

Examen, (== mn.) [L.] A close and detailed soru- 
tiny or investigation. 

Exanthema, (égz-dwthe-mah.) [Gr.] (Med.) A more 
or leas vivid, circumscribed, or diffused redness of the 
skin, which diminishes, or disappe&ts transiently, under 
the pressure of the finger. 

Exarch, (ekz'drk.) [Gr. erarchos.] (Ane. Hist.) A pre- 
fect, governor, or viceroy of the Byzantine empire, rep- 
resenting his govt. in the reconquered provs. of Italy 
and Africa; — they also bore the name of patricians. — 
(Eccl.) In the Greek Church, a commissioner sent by 
the Patriarch to make a visitation of episcopal sees ín 
the prova., with the object of seeing that the clergy per. 
form their duty. 

Ex Cathedra, (-ka-thé’drah.) [L., literally, from the 
chair.] A term employed to express a dictum or dogma 
delivered magisterially, or as if with unquestionable 
authority ; us, to speak ez cathedra upon any subject. 

Excellency, (cAsl-ln-se.) [L. excellentia, excellence.) 
(Diplom.) A title of courtesy, formerly confined to 
monarchs, but now given to personages occupying high 
official positions, such as those of governor, ambassador, 
viceroy ; it is distinctively a title borne er oficio. In 
the U. States, the title is granted by courtesy to all 
governors of States, 

Exception, (¢k-s/p’ahiin.) [L. exceptio.] (Law.) The 
denial of the matter alleged in bar of action. — Bill of 
E., a statement or echedule of exceptiona to the direc- 
tion or ruling of a Judge in a cause, on account of his 
misstating the law, &c., tendered to him by one of the 
parties’ counsel, and which the judge must sign or seal. 

Excorph 5 [L. excerptum, that which is 
picked.] (Zit) A passage or extract selected from the 
writings of an author or authors. 

Excess, (ékesés.) (Fr. ercis; L. excedo, to exceed.) 
(Math.) The difference between any 2 dissimilar num- 
bers or quantities, or that which remains after the less 
is taken from or out of the greater. —(Trigon.) The 
overplus between the sums of the 3 angles of a spherical 
triangle and 2 right angles. 

Exchange, (¢ks-chany’.) [From Lat. ez, priv., and 
changer, to substitute.) (Com. and Banking.) In a gen- 
eral commercial sense, the act of giving one thing or 
commodity for another, or the carrying on traffic by 
permutation. Specifically and financially, it signifies 
the receipt or payment of moneys in one country for 
the like sum in another, by means of bilis of exchange. 
Thus, A in London is creditor to B in New York to the 
amount of $5,000; C in London is debtor to D in New 
York in a like sum. By the operation of the Bill of E., 
the London creditor is paid by the London debtor, and 
the New York creditor is paid by the New York debtor. 
This is the principle of Bills of E.; and its great con- 
venience is the foundation of E. itself. That variation 
above and below par, which is called the course of E., re- 
sulta from the same causes that act upon the price of 


commodities of every other kind. If bills upon New | 


York be scarce, that is, if New York is but little in- 
debted to London, the London creditor, who wants bills 
on New York to remit to that city, is obliged to pur- 
chase them at a premium; then the course of Æ. is chore 
qu If, on the other hand, London owes less to New 

rork than New York owes to London, New York bills 
will be proportionably plenty, and the E. with that city 
necessarily below par. Hence, it is a maxim that, whey 
the course of Z. rises above per, the balance o 


mel 
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runs against the country whence it rises. 
eountries trade together, and each buys of the other 
exactly to the amount that it sells, their claims will 
balance each other, and the E. be at pur. This, bow- 
ever, is of rare occurrence, inusmuch as there must al- 
ways be a balance owing to the one side or the other. 
The course of E, or the rate at which bills of E. muy be 
obtained, is affected by variations which may be either 
real or nominal. They are real when they grow out of 
circumstances affecting trade; nominal when they arise 
from any discrepancy in tho actual weight or fineness 
ef the coin, from the use of paper currency, £c. — Arbi- 
tration of exchanges siguifies the mode of estimating the 
value of the money of any one place, rot drawn directly, 
but through one or more other places. An E.-broker is 
ene who makes it his business to negotiute foreign bills 
of E ata certain rate of commission on the same. — 
Tbe term E. is alse applied to a building or other place 
ef rendezvous, in considerable commercial cities, where 
merchants, traders, baukers, factors, &c., '* most do cou- 
gregato," at certain times, to confer and treat together 
on matters relating to inercantile and financial negotia- 
tions and business in generul. 

Exchequer, (¢ks-cheir.) [From Fr. échiquier, a 
chess-board — derived from the checkered cloth which 
anciently covered the table in the court of record called 
the E] (Eng. Jurisprudence.) An anc. court of record, 
said to have been established by William the Conqueror, 
in which all causes concerning the revonues and rights 
of the Crown were heard and determined, and where 
the crown revenues were received — thus consisting of 
two divisions: a court of revenue, and u court of com- 
mon law. In its modern form it still retains the latter 
characteristics, though its former powers of equity 
5 have been transferred to the High Court of 

ancery. The present (hurt of E cousists of a chief 
judge, termed Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, und 4 
puisne or younger judges, styled Barons of the E. — Ex- 
chequer Bills. (Pol. and Finance.) Bills for money, or 
promissory notes, issued from the English Exchequer 
under government authority, and bearing interest, gen- 
erally from 3 to 4 cents per day, per $&00. Advances 
made by the Bank of England to government are made 
en the security of E. B. 

Excipient, (ckesip’eent.) [From L. excipere, to ex- 
cept.) (AMed.) That substance — whether inactive or 
partially volatile — which gives form and consistence 
to a prescribed medical preparation: serving. in fact, as 
& vehicle for the transmission of pharmaceutical reme- 
dies; thus bread-crumb, when impregnated with a drug 
and rolled into the form of a pill, is an E. 

Excise, (ex- ie.) Fr., from L. priv. er. and cedo, to cut.) 
(Eng. Pol.) An inland duty, tax or impost, levied by 
Act of Parliameut for the benefit of the public revenue, 
on certain articles of consumption produced within the 
kingdom. - 

Excision, (-h dn.) [Samo deriv.] (Surg.) A cutting 
out or cutting off any part of the body. 

Excitability, (CL-si-i- b! T-.) (From L. exctto, I 
stimulate.] (½d.) Susceptibility of increased vital 
action by the force of stimulants; it ulso designates 
that state of the bodily system which betruys a more or 
less morbid degree of sensibility. 

Exclamation, (cks-Vuu- m“ i n.) [L. exclamatio, a 
calling out.] (Rhet. und Gram.) A word emphatically 
expressing some emotion of wonder, fear, and the like; 
— marked, in printing, thus (1). 

Excommuanication, (/s-lóm-mumne-ká'shün.) IL. 
excommunicatio, a withholding from communion. ( Eccl.) 
An act of ecclesiastical censure by which a person is 
excluded from communion with the Church. In the 
Roman Catholic Church, the E. is of two degrees the 
greater, or Anathema (4. v.), and the less, or Ercommu- 
vicatio, by which the offender is only prohibited from 
participating in the sacraments and in public worship. 

Excrescence, (ekz- r- ss.) [L. excresco, I grow 
out of.] (Surg.) A tumor which arises upon the skin, 
either in the form of a wart or tubercle. 

Exeretion, ((hz-kre’shiin.) IL. excretus, sifted out.) 
(Med.) A separation of «ome fluid mixed with the 
blood, bv means of the glands. The term is applied 
also to the discharges from the bowels, which arc called 
alvine excreliona. 

Exent, (égz'e-d!.) [L., let him go out.] (Eccl) Permis- 
sion given to a priest, by his ecclesiastical guperior, to 


out of his diocese, in order to receive a clerical ap- 


pointment in another. 


Execution, ((y2-¢-hii shin.) ie L. exsecutio, a fol- | 


lowing to the end.] (Law.) The completing or finish- 
{ng some act, as the signing, sealing, and delivering a 
written deed. Also, the carrying into effect a sentence 
or judgment of court.— (( rim. Lau.) The carrying 
into effect a sentence of capital punishment. 
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When two] Executive. ((g ut.) [From L. erequor, literally, 


I carry through to the end.] (Zol) That brauch or 
dept. of a govt. which performa the functions of the 
adininistrative authority, as distinguished from those 
powers respectively termed legidative and judicial, In 
all monarchical govts., the executive power is vested in 
the sovereign, and such body of ministers as he ma 

appoint to act in cooperation with him. In the U. 
States. the E. is constitutionally vested in the Presi- 
dent and such a council of state as the Senate may em- 
power bim to appoint for his assistance. 

Executor, ((yz-¢ku-tr.) [Same deriv.) (Zaw.) A 
person appointed by auy one in his last will and testa- 
ment lo have the execution of it after his decease, and 
the disposing of his goods and effects according to the 
intent of the will. 

Executory.(-cA'u-to-re) Lame derlv.] (Law.) Dee 
ignating that which is to take effect on a future con- 
tingency; as, un ezeculory remainder. 

Exegesis, (chs-ejé'sts,) or EXEGENESIS. [Gr., an eluci- 
dation.] A discourte or dissertation intended for the 
expository or explanatory treatment of a subject, more 
particularly the interpretation of Holy Writ. 

Exegetion, (pliks) [Same deriv.] (Eccl) That dept. 
of divinity and biblica] science which comprises her- 
meneutics, polemics, aud the history and interpreta- 
tion of the canons of the Church. 

Exelmans, or Excelmans, (¢k-stl-mén’,) Rita 
JOSEPH ISIDORE, BARON, u marshal of France, B. at Bar- 
le-Duc, 1775. Entering the army at an ear] age, lie 
NER through the principal campaigns of Napoleon. 

. 1882. 

Exemplar, (¢gz-(m'plir.) (From L. exemplum.] A 
pattern. to be followed, or model to be copied ; or that 
which serves as a standard for imitation, or as a crite- 
rion of perfection. - 

Exequatur, (¢hee-kwa'tir.) [L., let it be acted npon] 
(Diplom.) An official recognition of a person as consu 
or accredited agent of a foreign govt., authorizing bim 
to exercise his powers and perform the duties with 
which he is intrusted. 

Exergue, ((z-t:ry’.) [Fr., from Gr. priv. er, and 
labor.) (Ni.) A term used by medallists, &c., to 
denote the small space around and without the work or 
figures of a coin or medal, reserved for an inscription. 

Exeter, a town of Ontario; pop., 1883, 3,500. 

Exeter, (:- tur.) nn anc. city and seaport of England. 
C. of co. Devon, on the Exe, 64 m. S. W. of Bristol. It 
has a fine cathedral, dating from A. D. 932. fp. 84,646. 

Exeunt omnes, ((/jz'e-tnt om’neez.) [L., they all re- 
tire.] (Drum.) A phrase found in books of plays, &c., 
where it serves asan index to the precise moment when 
all the actors in a scene leuve the stage. 

Exhalation, (¢gz-ha-la’shtin.) [From L. erhalare, to 
breathe out of.] (Bot.) A vital function by which the 
stomach, or breathing-powers, are made to discharge a 
large portion of the water introduced by absorption 
through the roots. 

Exhaustion, (¢gc-hawat'yiin.) [From L. exhawtum, 
an emptying.) (/eem.) The amount of rarefaction 
produced by the air-pump.—(Geem.) A method of 
proving the quality of two magnituder, by showing that 
their difference is lesa than any assignable magnitude. 

Exhibit, („% -A.) [From L. exhibitum, somethin 
presented to view.] Any document or paper present 
to a court, as of audit or arbitration, by way of voucher. 

Exhibition, (-hebish'ün. [Same deriv.) A public 
display of whatever is interesting, either ín nature or 


art. 

Exhilarating Gas. (Chem) See NirRovs OXIDE. 

Exhumation, (egz-ytu-má'shin.) (From L. priv. ex. 
and Aumua, the ground.] The act of disinterring a 
corpse, or digging up something which has been buried 
in the earth. 

Exile, (Il.) [From L. exilium, a removing from the 
S A state of judicial banishment or expatriation; 
or, in other words, expulsion from one's country by 
authority. 

Exit, (kst) [L., he goes out.] A departure; a going 
out or away:— especially applied, in theatrical par- 
lance, to the action of a player in quitting the stage 
after he has performed his part: — opposed to entrance. 

Ex’mouth, Epwarp PxriLEW, Viscount, an English 
udmiral, B, 1757, entered the British navy while a boy, 
and fought his way up to the rank of commander-in- 
chief with a peerage. In 1816 he was dispatched in 
command of a fleet to Algiers, to chastise the Dey for 
his piracies and cruelties intlicted on Christian prisoners 
in Algerine dungeons. Opening flre upon the city, he 
destroyed the Dey's ships, forts, and batteries with red- 
hot shot, shelled his palace, and in the space of 4 hours 
compelled him to submit and deliver up 1,200 European 
captives. D. 1833. 


a e no, ) [Prom L. expecto, T look 
: D estate in E ig One wh Oyment jg 
to com menca after the determination of anoth? estate: 


departing from Such estates are remainders and reversions, : 
canonical ft ld Testament. being Expectorantia ( Ekt'ordntz, ) (Erom L. Ezpectoro, I 
second of th Pentatey hor Five B f M Spit out from, ] (ded) Medicines Which Promote ex Deo. 
It obtains a history of th *Parture of the Children toration. 
of Israel from pt: — whence the n a’ shiin ) me deriy, M 
Ex-ofic;, (4 P II., by virtue 0 office The muc r other so hi diae Jf — 
(Law, ) The era has, by Virtue of hig » 
to Perform cer in acts Without Specia authority X pe t. (ebe . expert a 
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c ber king one year's growth, and the last-formed cir- Chemistr, ; Lut there are man Ts, as cs, Pneu 
cle being ext i 


" 8 
Exogenous, (ente) (Bot) Designating Plants Ex ert, (et.) [F 
which increase by success additions Of their Wood, ; 
as distingnished from en ous, 
E °* onium, (Yo ne. An. (Bot.) 4 gen. of plants, 0. 
nvolvulacer, very closely allied to Convolvulus, 


experience ina Particular branch of knowled to ex. 
amine into the merit, of a certain Subject of inquiry, 
“nd report thereon to the best of his opinion and judg. 


Purga, a Mexican climbing plant, with SalVer-shaped ment, 

Purplish flowers, furnishes he true Jalap t bers of Xpiation, (‘Ke-pe-d’shiin, ) [From I. ezpiatio, an aton. 
MMerce These are undish, o arlable giz the ing for.] mong th Hebrews, and also * of th 

largest bei g about as e as an Co, and ofa dark heathen f an iquity, a religious Tificial ce 
lor, T owe their Well-known gat ivo proper. mony, by wh ch at ement was ade Sins of omis- 

ties to the ino „ingredients, 4nd hence worm-eaten sion o commi accident. ent ional.— Theol.) 

tu bers Ore valued than soy l ones, as the insects 1€ Pardon o tained for sin by th ience and ach 

eat the farinaces ud woody Portions of the tube fixion Of the; viour 

and leay the . Pirati ; (he pe-rd’shiin, ) ` xptratio, a dying 

Exorcism, (kw r- erm [Or. Crorky. ^f a conjura- out.] (Physiol) That part of respiration by Which car. 


tem 
tion.) The expulsion o evil Spirits from persons or bonized air ig evolved from the lungs : — opposed to im 


Places, by means of Certain adjurations and Ceremonies spiration, 
rformed in the name of the Almight A ^X plosi ‘thiin.) [Fro L "7plosio a 
Exordi m. ( eu, (K 2X0 UMS; L. 57 NZ out into sound} (Phys.) A sudde Violent ex 
Exonp;, [L., a co encement, } (Rhet) The Pening Pansion of an Arial or other elastic by which 1 
Part of an rut ion, or the c mmencemen f a Speech Instant] y Vércomes an obs t happens to be in 
serving to re the aud ence for the Ist or maj the Way, sometimes with Incredible force, and in such 
Subject to oken of. It may be form and delibe. a Manner ay to produce the most astonishing 
te, or ab Dt and vehement, cording t he Nature For example, gunpowder explodes on the Application 
f the Subject and th occasion, of heat, by the sudden conversion of a solid into L 
E „ (eK, (eing. Exorayz, [Gr., liter It differs from mere expansion, by being sudden and 
Y, want In root ] term Applied to t} e embryo violent, While the latter acts gradually and Uniformly 
of icotyleq „ or *XOgens, inasmuch as the radicle or some time. 
ays elongates downwards, directly from the outside | Ry nt, (nen- ) [From L. *rDOno, I set forth, 
Of the ? of the bryo, (A.) The litera] or numerical qualit Which, p 
XOSinos , (Sa dd,) [See EN Dos ] (Physiol above a root at the right hand, denoteg ow many mul- 
The pass e of a liquid or g through Porous dia tiplications are necessary to Produce the Power, It is 
phragm outwards i i 
m 


. a simple abbreviation thus, as isa laconic mode of 
(kee tom.) [Gr., literally, Outside the 4 aa 
a 


expressing aXa Xa Xa, or aa 
Perture in the outer integument 


! e, d 
mouth.) (ot) The EXponentiay. (Tonen shat ) Same deriv] (Alg.) 
A ex 


3 n E. curve ig a curve Which js efinable by an 
Exostosis, erg [rom Gr. priv, er, and osteon, nen tial equation Such as y — . — E e on, an equa- 
a bone] (Surg.) 4 morbi excrescence On a bone, whe? tion in whic are Involved t herein th nknown 
ther attended with an erosion or not (Bot.) A diseaseg j 


z ( Ini: ex 
Condition in planta, in which hard Masses of Wood are | Exportation, (hs rt ahn.) [F 
Produced, Projecting like Warts or tumors from the to carry out 01. ( Com.) The act or Practice o trans- 
main stem or roots, Porting Merchandise or raw products from one coun 
Exotic, (Heu.) (Gr. eTõtikos, literally, from with- to another; i, is the converse of im r Such 
] '"hich jg introduced into a commodities bear the name of ETports, as Opposed to 
country as the natural Product of another Country; ag imports. 
for instance, 4 foreign Plant, Phrase, Custom, Ac. it Expos, ("ks-po-za/ ) [From Fr. 
( native, ] 


Poser, to 
TOW.) Am oral Or verba] statement or disclosure, for- 
Pansion, (Ks-pdn’shitn, [L. *zpansio, an opening mally Promulgated. 


out. | (Phys ) The enlargement or increase of bulk in *bpostula On, |/7. G [L. postulatio, 
168 t is one he most general effec heat an asking from.] 9 0 remonstrance to 
which Produces it in l bodies, Whether Solid or fluid a person who has injured another, Setting forth the 
or in an aériform sty Some bodies ex wrong Committed in the most forcible terms, and de- 
grow Cold, ag ater in the of reeziug; by he manding redress, 
orm no exceptions to t} ? general ile; since he effect Express, (he-pritg ) Fr. expres, from L. expressus, a 
is due 4 peculiar gement of their part cles dur. pressing Out.) A Courier or Specia] Messenger Charged 
ng rYstallizatio „and is not ar and ua to deliver important despatches, or to convey informa. 
like that Which Y Means of leut. Severa] of th tion of high importance; also, any regular Mode of con. 
Metals nd, passi A fluid tog Solid stat veyance for the Speedy transmission of ne or 
he degree f rodu Y heat, in different liquids Passengers ag an express train on 4 railroad — abire 
varies very considerabl 1 general, th e tl Viated into erpress simply; as, the 5 o'clock xpress, — 
fuid, th l E.; wat ex more mer. Com.) The term Æ h » In the U. States and some 
"ry; and alcoho}, Which jg lighter than Water, expands "uropean countries, become the designation ofa System 
"Ore than Water, e Z. Of aériforn, IInids MAY be ex. of transportation especially organized for the conven. 
ibited by bringing a bladder, Partly tilled With air, 


lence of the commercia] community, This System wag 


es + — 


ral — — — — 


EXP 


in 1839, by Mr. W. F. Harnden, of Boston, 
and, from being in the first place a mere experiment, it 
has since become, through coöperation with railroads 
and steam-navigation, an organization whose powers 
are ramified over the whole United States, and it ma 
be also said to extend over the whole civilized worl 

n by =a 8 eee ps insure the safe 

very o kages almcst every where. 

vxpressed Oils, (éXs-prést' oilz.) (From L. exprimo, 
I squeeze out.] (Chem.) Denoting such oils as are ob- 
tained from any substance by ordinary pressure, as the 
oil of almonds, &c. 

Expression, (-présh'ün.) [L. expressio.] (Rhet) The 
elocution, diction, or selection of words or phrases, ap- 
propriate to the subject or sentiment intended to be 
expressed, —( Mus.) Vivacious and realistic rendering 
of tone and manner of performance, as expressive of the 
ideality sought to be represented. — ( Paint.) The dis- 
tinct and natural exhibition of character or of senti- 
ment in the voe rk: ee 

Expurgatory, (¢ks-pir’ga-lo-re.) [From L. epange. 
tio, a purging out.] (Eccl) Generally, that which 
serves to purify from noxious matter; thus, the E. In- 
der, in the Roman Catholic Church, is a catalogue of 
the books prohibited to be read by good Catholics. 

Exser (eks-eiirt’.) [From L. exsertus,a planting from.) 
(Bot. noting stamens, and the like, when they pro- 

ect zo some other part.—(Zodl.) Describing the 
ead of an insect, as the gnat, when quite disengaged 
from the trunk. 

Exsicention, (/Xks-sik-ká'shün.) [From L. eric, I 
absorb.) A drying up or evaporation of moisture. 

Exsudation, Exudntion, (/gz-u-dá'shün.) [From 
L. ezsudo, I perspire.] (Med.) A discharge of humors 
from animal bodies by perspiration. 

Extempore, (cks-tém ) II., from the exigency.] 
Without previous study or meditation. Though an 
adverb, it is often unnecessarily and improperly used as 
an adjective; as, an extempore sermon, instead of an ez- 
5 or eztem sermon, &c. — To eztem 
rise well requires a ready mind well furnished with 
knowledge. 

Extension, (-tén’shiin.) [From L. ertenso, a lengthen- 
ra | (Com.) An engagement on the part of a creditor 
to give his debtor further time in which to liquidate 
his debt. —(Phys.) E., or magnitude, is the property in 
virtue of which every body occupies a limited portion 


of space. 

Extensor, (cke-tén’sdr.) Se eztendo, I stretch out.) 
(Anat.) One of those muscles which serve to extend or 
stretch pers to which they belong. 

Extra, (éXstrah.) [L., literally, in excess.) (Gram.) 
A Latin preposition introduced as a prefix into the 
formation of certain English words that imply some- 
thing more than what is usual or agreed upon ; as, for 
instance, extra work, that is, work in excess of the or- 
dinary quantity. 

Extract, (?Xs'trdkt.) [From L. eztractus, drawn out of.) 
(Chem.) The purer or more active parta of any substance 
extracted from its inert and power parts by means of 
decoction or distillation, until they were of the consist- 
ence of paste. 

Extraction of Roots, (-trdk'shün.) [Same deriv.) 
(Math.) An operation by which the root of a given 
Quay is found; that is, a quantity which, raised to 

e power indicated by the ezponent of the root, would 
ec ad the given quantity. Thus, a is the cube-root 
of a*, since a raised to the cube would be a3. 

Extradition, (-dish’iin.) [L. extraditio, a yielding up.] 
{Inter. Law.) The delivering up of a criminal, under 
treaty, by one govt. or federal state to another in which 
he is native or naturalized, in order that he may be 
brought to trial and receive À d guss wein Treaties of E. 
are in force between the U. S. govt. and those of the 
principal European powers, for the mutual surrender 
of persons laboring under a charge of murder, arson, 
forgery, or embezzlement. 

Extrados, D (Fr., from L. extra, and Fr. dos, 
the back.] (Arch.) The exterior curve of an arch, 
measured on the top of the voussoirs, as opposed to the 
soffit or intra dos. 

Extravaganza, N Ital., something 
beyond the common.) (Mus.) A kind of composition 
distinguished by the wildness and incoherence of its 
style. —( Lit.) An irregular dramatic piece, usually of 
the bnrlesque cast. 

Extravasation, (-vah-sd’shiin.) [From L. extra, out- 
side of, and vas, a vessel] (ed.) The escape of any 
of the fluids of theliving body from their proper ves- 
sels through a rupture or injury in their walls. 

Extreme Unetlon, (-üngk'shün.) [See Uncrion.] 
dere, One of the seven sacraments of the Roman 
Catholic Church, administered only to persons at the 
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point of death, consisting in the anoint various 
of the bod , and the recitation of PERS. prayers. 
t is supposed to purify the soul of the dying person 
from any sin he may have committed, which has not 
been previously expiated by participation in the other 
means of grace. The Council of Trent passed several 
canons on this subject, declaring it to be truly and 
properly a sacrament instituted by Jesus Christ. 


Extremities, (éks-trém'e-teéz.) [L. extremitas, a last 


resort.] (Anat.) The limbs, as distinguished from the 
head and trunk of an animal.—( Fine Arts.) The head, 
hands, and feet of an animal figure. 

Extrorse, (éketrórz.) (Bot) Turned outwards from 
the axis of growth of the series of organs to which it 
belongs. 

Exuma, (Little and Great,) (égs-yü'^mah,) two of 
the Bahama cluster of islands, in N. Lat. 30’, W. 
Lon. 79° 50. The larger one has a safe and commodi- 
ous harbor. 

ge (égz-ü'to-re.)) [L.exutorius.]) (Med.) A small 
artiflcial ulcer, the discharge of which is kept running 
for the purpose of therapeutic diagnosis. 

Eyalet, (ia-let.) (Pol. Geog.) A Turkish administra- 
tive division, governed by a pasha of the first class; as, 
the eyalet of Yania (Janina). 

Eyck, Jan Van, (ik) otherwise called JoHN or BRUGES, 
a great painter of the Flemish school, B. 1390. Among 
his pictures — which are remarkable for the freshness 
of their brilliancy of color —are The Adoration of the 
Magi, a Madonna and Child, and a St. Jerome. D. 1449. 
— His brother HUBERT, B. 1366, D. 1426, also an ad- 
mirable artist, is best known by his Adoration of the 
Lamb. These brothers have been sometimes styled 
“the originators of painting in oils." 

Eye, (i) (From A. S. eag.) (PhysioL) The organ of 
vision, that is to say, of the phenomenon by virtue of 
which the light emitted or reflected from bodies excites 
in us the sensation which reveals their presence. The 


eye (Fig. 316) is placed in & cavity called the orbit; it is 
maintained in its position by six muscles, which serve 
to move it, by the optic nerve, the conjunctiva, and the 


Fig. 316. — ANATOMY OF THB EYB. 


1, Cornea; 2, anterior chamber of the eye; 5, crystalline Jens; 4, 
the iris; 5, the vitreous humor; 6,retina; 7, choroid; 8, scle- 
rotic ; 9, optic nerve; 10, the superior, and the inferior, rectus; 
11, cranium; 12, the superior, and the inferior, eyelid; 13, or- 
bit; 14, conjunctiva. 


oye. Its size is much the same in all persons: it is 
the varying operation of the eyelids that makes the eye 
appear larger or smaller. It consists of many parts. 
The outermost membrane of the ball of the eye is called 
the sclerotic, and to this the muscles that move the eye 
are attached. Its internal surface is lined by the cho- 
roid (so called from a fancied resemblance to another 
membrane, termed chorion), and this is continuous with 
the iris, a movable curtain floating in the aqueous hu- 
mor, with a rounded opening at its middle, known as 
the pupil. This opening is continually varying when 
the eyelids are separated, according to the quantity of 
light. When the light is strong, the pupil is made 
smaller; when the light is less abundant, it is enlarged. 
The crystalline lens is a pellucid body, enclosed in a deli- 
cate capsule, and placed in the concave depression of 
the front of the ritreous humor, a transparent and pel- 
lucid pulpy matter, filling the ball of the eye behind 
the lens, and covered externally by the hyaloid or arach- 
noid membrane. The optic nerve enters the back of the 
eyeball by a perforation in the sclerotic and choroid 
coats, and is spread on the posterior and interior snr- 
face of the latter, forming a nervous expansion, @rined 
the retina. The eye is moved by six muscles. In speak- 
ing of the mechanism of the organ of vision, we may 
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not improperly liken it to a natural camera obscura, 
ided with a lens, which, at the back of the eye, 
orms a picture on the retina. When the lens is too con- 
vex, the picture falls short of the nerve, and the person 
is short-sighted : when the picture tends to form be- 
yond the nerve, owing to the lens net being sufficiently 
convex, then the person is long-sighted. In the first 
case, à concave glass is required, and in the latter a 
convex, as in aged persons. The principal appendages 
of the eye are the eyelids, with their cilie or eyelashes ; 
the lachrymal glands, which secrete the tears; the tu- 
nica conjunctiva, a thin transparent membrane, which 
lines the posterior surface of the eyelids and the front 
tof the eyeball. Its outer surface is always moist. 
e small red tubercle at the inner angle of the eyelids 
is called the caruncula lachrymalis, in front and without 
which are the apertures known as puncta lachrymalia, 
one situate on each lid opposite the other. These are 
the external openings of the lachrymal ducts, along 
which the tears travel from the lachrymal sac, à mem- 
branous bag, situate at the inner angle of the orbit.— 
(Arch.) Any round window, or aperture to admit light, 
made in a pediment, an attic, the reins of a vault, &c. 
See (ErL-DE-BUF. — E. oF A VOLUTE, that point of a volute 
where the helix or spiral begins.—(Gardening.) A 
small bud or shoot, grafted upon a tree. 

Eyelet, or EYELET-HOLE, (i'lit.) (Fr. œillet.] ( Naut.) On 
qr ag a small hole or aperture for the reception of 
a piece of cordage. 

Eye-pieee, (yes.) (Opt) The lens, or combination 
of lenses, placed next the eye, in telescopes and micro- 
scopes. 

Eylau, (i'lou,) a town of E. Prussia, on the Pasmar, 20 
m. from Künigsberg, celebrated as the scene of a great 
battle fought Feb. 8, 1807, between the French under 
Napoleon I. and the allied Russian and Prussian armies, 
in which, after a bloody struggle, the former were vic- 
torious. 

Ey rie, Erry, (are.) [From Teut. ey, an egg.) The 
nest of a bird of prey, particularly of the eagle, vul- 
ture, and condor. 

Ezekiel, (¢-zé’ke-¢l,) one of the Hebrew prophets, was 
the son of the priest Buzi, and along with Jehoiakim, 
king of Judah, was carried captive, when still a young 
man, to Mesopotamia, abt. 598 p.c. The date of his 
death is not recorded. The canonical book called The 
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Book of E. contains the collection of Ezekiel's prophe 
cies. iis book divides itself into two halves: 1. The 
first, comprising prophecies and visions before the fall 
of Jerusalem (i.-xxiv.); these are placed in chronologi- 
cal order, from the fifth year of the ion fa to the ninth 
(i. 2, xxiv. 1). 2. The second is occupied with prophecies 
and visions after Jerusalem was taken (xxv.-xlviil.). 
Ezra, (?z'rah,) a Jewish scribe and priest, who, abt. the 
year 458 p.c. led the second expedition of Jews back 
from the Babylonian exile into Palestine. The Tal- 
mudic statement is that he died at Zamzumn, a town 
on the Tigris, while on his road from Jerusalem to 
Susa, and a tomb, said to be his (Fig. 317), is shown on 
the Tigris, abt. 20 m. above its junction with the Eu- 
phrates. The canonical book called by his name,along 


OF EZRA. 

with the book of Nehemiah, formed, among the Jews, 
the first and second books of Ezra. It records events 
which extended over a period of nearly 80 years, and 
divides itself naturally into two parts. The first six 
chapters embrace a period of 21 years, and relate the 
history of the first return from the Babylonish captiv- 
ity; the rest of the book chronicles the second return, 
under Ezra the priest, in the reign of Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus. 


F. 


F the 6th letter of the English and Latin alphabets, 
9 and the 4th consonant in the former, is a labio-dental 
aspirate, formed by placing the upper teeth on the 
under lip, while emitting the breath. It bears such a 
similar kindred affinity with v as p bears to d, and is 
distinguished from v by its being more vocal. Frequent 
interchanges of the two letters are made, especially in 
the German, as indicated by the sound — v being ex- 
pressed as f —as in fon, the orthoépy of von, &c. As 
an abbreviation in numismatics, archwology, &c., F 
stands for Fabius, Feliz, and Faustus; also for filius, 
fecit, and the like; in medical phraseolog 


fourth note in the natural diatonic scale of C. In chem- 
istry, F represents fluorine ; and, in chronology, Friday, 
as well as standing for one of the dominical letters. F, 
as a numeral, with the Romans, signified 40; and with 
a dash over it, thus F, 40,000. 

Fa, (Jh.) (Mus.) One of the syllables invented b 
Guido Aretino, to mark the fourth note (F) of the iiad: 
ern scale, which rises thus: ut (do), re, mi, fa, &c. 

Fabaceæ, (fah-bá'/se-e) or LEGUMINOSÆ. L. faba, a 
bean.] (Bot) The Bean or Leguminous fam., an O. of 
plants, all. Rosales, They are herbs, shrubs, or trees, 
characterized by polypetalous or apetalous flowers, a 
. corolla, or a leguminous fruit, and a Sol- 

tary carpel, whose style proceeds from the apex. The 
typical gen. is Faba, or VICIA, q. v. 

Fabian, ( fü'be-in,) a term expressive of that line of 
military tactics which declines the risking of a battle 
in the open field, but seeks every means of harassing 
the enemy by countermarches, ambuscades, skirmish- 


! Fabii, (/d'be-i,) the name of a family illustrious in 


Roman annals; the following were eminent members 
of its various branches: Quintus FABIUS MAXIMUS, 
chosen consul 122 B.C., received the sobri of Ailo- 
brogicus for his great victory over the Allobroges in 
Gaul, in which the enemy lost 120,000 men. — Quintus 

Fabius MaxiMUS RULIANUS, the greatest general of his 

time, was twice dictator of Rome, and five times elect- 

ed to the consulship (322-295 f. c.). He gained 
victories over the Samnites. — QuiNTUS FABIUS - 

MUS VERRUCOSUS, styled CuNcTATOR, after conquering 

the Mi ore was chosen consul, 233 B. o., and dictator, 

ZT. e carried on a successful defensive war nst 
Hannibal, and became cousul for the fifth time in 209 
B. C. 203. 

Fable, (/á'bl.) [L. fabua.] (Lit) Any imaginative 
narration; particularly, a short fictitious composition, 
forming a didactic allegory, which should properly con- 
sist of two parts — the symbolic representation, and 
the application or moral of the story. A F. differs from 
a parable, inasmuch as the former is permitted to pass 
the limits of possibility, as where the brute creation 
are gifted with the faculty of human speech, and the 
like. The oldest Scriptural example extant is Jotham's 
F. of the trees. Among the ancients, the chief fabu- 
lists were the Indian Pilpay, the Greek Æsop, and the 
Latin Phaedrus. Of modern names in this branch of 
literature, we have Lessing among Germans, Gay 
among English writers; and, greatest of all, the 
French Lafontaine (g. v.). — Also, the plot of an epic 
or dramatic m. 

Fablian, ( Abele, (pl. FABLIAUX.) (Lit.) The name 
of a class of metrical romances, of but little length, 
composed principally by the French trouvéres of the 
12th and 13th centuries. 


ing on flanks, &c.:—so called from Quintus Fabius, Fabricius Lucinums, Carus, ( fa-brish'yüs,) a Roman 


Maximus, a Roman general opposed to Hannibal, who 
sought to gain time for Rome to assemble her whole 
available force ere he came to close quarters with the 
enemy. 


consul, elected 282 p.c. While serving as ambassador 
o Pyrrhus he distinguished himself by his inflexible 
probity. After gaining great victories over the Brutii 
and Samnites, F. D. abt. 277 B.C. 
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F e, (fah-sid') [Fr., from L. facies, the face.]' 


(Arek.) The face or front of a buildiug which possesses 
palatial or striking architectural features; in other; 
words, that side of an edifice which faces the street, 
and is distinguished by the principal entrance. 

Face, ( fis.) Fr., from L. facies.) (Port) The extent 
between the two outermost points of two adjacent bas- 
tions. — ( Geom.) One of the plane surfaces of a polyhe- 
dron. — F. or a Gex. (Mi.) The surface of metal at 
the mouth. — F. or A CYLINDER. (Mach.) In steam-en- 
gines, the plane section of a cylinder on which the 
slide-valve inoves. 

Facetise, (/a-sc'she-é.) [From L. facetus, literally, a 
making merry.] A generic term for humorous sayings, 
witticisms, jokes, and the like. 

Facets, (fa’sts.) (Fr. fucettes.] Among lapidaries, 
small faces or plane surfaces cut in brilliants, rose dia- 
monds, &c., to add to their lustre by reflection of light. 
—(Anaut.) A small section of the surface of a bone. 

Facia, (/i’she-ah.) iom L. facies, a face.) (Arch.) A 
term commoniy applied to the overlapping bands of an 
architrave. 

F&'cinl Angle. (Ana) See ANGLE. 

Facies Hippocratica, ( hip-po-krdt'e-kah.) 
[L., Hippocratic face.) (Med) That deathlike appear- 
ance which consists in the nostrils being sharp, the eyes 
hollow, the temples low, the tips of the eurs contracted, 
the forehead dry and wrinkled, and the complexion 
pale or livid. It is so called from Hippocrates, by whom 
it has been so correctly described in his Proguvstics. 

Pacing, (fising.) [Same deriv.) (Arch.) A term by 
which is designated the superior class of material, as 
freestone, &c., employed in the frontage of a building 
to conceal the brickwork or inner substance. — ( p/.) 
( Mil.) A movement by which soldiers tura on the heel, 
left-about, right-about, &c. 

Fac-simile, (Juin ile.) [From L. facere, to make, 
and similis, like.] An exact copy or imitation of an 
original in all its distinguishing traits aud peculiari- 
ties; as, the fac-simile of an antograph. 

Faction, (fuk'shin.) [L. facó.] Among the ancient 
Romans, one of the companies of contestants in the 
Circus games. They were 4 iu number: the green, blue, 
red, and white, to which the purple and yellow were 
added by Domitian. On account of the great loss of 
life involved in these combats, F. were finally sup- 
pressed. — The term in modern parlance is applied to a 
political clique or party, usaally acting in opposition 
to the governing authority, and thus commonly denot- 
ing a minority (though not necessarily so): —in this 
sense it is used reproachfully. 

Factitious, ( /ic-tish'ás.) |L. factitius, artfully made.) 
That which is made by art: — opposed to natural; as, in 
chemistry, factitious cinnabar. 

Factor, (Jr.) L., a maker —speciflcally, a maker 
of bargains.) (Math.) A multiplicand or a divisor; any 
«quantity which will multiply or divide another. The 
prime F. of a quantity are those F. which are not 
evenly divisible by any other quantity than 1.—((Com.) 
An agent employed to diapose of goods or merchandise, 
consigned or delivered to him by or for a principal, and 
paid by a commission, sometimes termed jsactorage. 

Factory, (fik'to-re.) [From L. futura, a making. ] 
(Com.) A trading mart established for the mercantile 
purchase and sale of commodities in a foreign country: 
—the term is most general in its application to such 
places established in the E. Indies and China. — In Eng- 
land and the U. States, the word commonly signifies 
what is otherwise called a mill, that is an establishment 
where any branch of textile manufactures is carried on 
by means of machinery worked by steam or water- 
power: as, a cotton-factory. 

Faecale. [L., little torches.] (Ast.) See Sun. 

Faculty. fik-il-te.) [L. facultss.) In scholastic par- 
lance, a term by which is understood the different 
deots. of a university, divided according to the curri- 
culum of arts and sciences taught therein. In most| 
cases there are 4 F: of arta, including humanity and , 
philosophy; of theology; of physic; and of cicil law. — : 
(Law.) A privilege granted to a person, by favor and 
indulgence, of doing that which, by the strict letter of | 
the law. he ought not to do. —( Philos. A power ori 
capacity inherent in the human miud; as, understand- 
ing, will, memory, imagination, and the like. If it be 
a power exerted by the body alone, it is called a cor- ^ 
poreal or animal F.; if it belong to the mind, it is styled 
a rational F.; and it may further be distinguished into 
a natural F, or that by which the body is nourished, 
and a vital, or that by which life is preserved. 

Fee... cz) [L.] (Physivl.) The excrementary por- 
tions ef aliment, &c., discharged from the bowels. — 
(Chem.) The sediment or impure matter left after the 
process of distillation, &c : 
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Faenga, ( fa-aint'sah.) [Anc. Farentía.] A city of Italy. 
in the Romagna, 20 in. S. W. of Ravenna. /'op. 22.041, 
Fagopyrum, (./a-yoj/e-rám.) ( Bot.) A gen. of the 0 

Polygmaces, consisting of herbaceous plants, with erect 
branched stems, and heart-shaped or halbert-shuped 
leaves, The common Buckwheat, or Brank as it is 
sometimes called, F. esculentum, is an annual plant with 
a branched stem, growing 2 or 3 ft. high. It is a native 
of central Asia. In many parts of Europe and some of 
the U. States, buckwheat is largely employed for human 
food ; and the thin cakes made of it are esteemed deli- 
cious. Asa food, its nutritious properties are greatly 
inferior to wheat, but it ranks much higher than rice. 

In France it is called Surrasin and BRIE noir. 

Fagus, (. s.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. Corylacee, 
distinguished by having triangular nuts inclosed with- 
in à spiuy capsule or husk. The common Beech of 
Europe, F. «ylvatica, forms a large and handsome tree. 
Its nuts, from which useful oil is expressed, ure much 
sought after by swine; and its timber is one of the best 
kinds of wood for fuel. 

Fahlan, (Vu Hon,) a town of Sweden, 55 m. W. of Gefle. 
Celebrated copper-mines lie in its vicinity. Pop. 7,117. 

Fahrenheit, GABRIEL DANIEL, ( fal’rén-hit,) a German 
natural philosopher, B. at Dantzig about 1690. He in- 
vented the well-known thermometer which is called by 
his name. D. 1740. 

Faience, (Jui. (Crram.) A general term compris- 
ing all the various kinds of glazed earthenware and por- 
celain. The origin of the term is open to dispute; by 
some it is supposed to be derived form Faenza, in Italy, 
by others, from Fuyence, in France. 

Fainéants, (/in'a«wng.) [Fr., Do-nothings.] (Hiu.) 
A term by which are designated those indolent French 
kings of the Merovingian dynasty who were held in 
political subjection by their mayors of the palace. 

Fainting. (el.) Se SYNCOPE. 

Faints, Buca [From Fr. faner, to dissolve.] (Chem.) 
In the distillation of whisky, the weak and impure 
spirituous liquor that runs off first and last from the 
still. This crude spirit is very unwholesome, being 
much impregnated with fetid essential oil. 

Fair, ( fare.) [W. fair.) A kind of market, conducted on 
an extensive scale, and granted to a town or diat. by 
privilege, for the more speedy and convenient supply- 
ing of such articles of daily use as the place and its 
neighborhood stands in need of. In the U. States, F. 
are merely competitive exhibitione of animal and in- 
dustrial products, and possess no cominercial character. 

Fairfax, Epwarp, ( fár'fákz,) an English poet, n. of a 
noble Yorkshire family toward: the close of the 16th 
cent. He first translated the works of Tasso into Eng- 
lish, and his version has been repeatedly reprinted in 
England, and once in the U. States (1555). 

Fairfax, Thomas, Lorp, an English parliamentarian 
general, B. in Yorkshire, 1611. After serving with dis- 
tinction in the Low Countries, Lord F. was declared 
general-in-chief of the Parliament army at the opening 
of the Civil War, 1642, and again in 1645. Ile distin- 
guished himself in most of the great battles and sieges 
of that struggle, and after its close refused to act as ono 
of the judges of Charles I. In 1659, Lord F, used all his 
influence with the army to promote the restoration of 
Charles II. D. 1671. — His grandson, Tuomas, Lon b F, 
B. abt. 1691, settled in Virginia, where he owned large 
estates, and became the patron and friend of General 
Washington. During the War of the Revolution, Lord 
F. was held in such esteem by both belligerents that 
his estates were left intact. D. 1782. 

Fairfax, in Virginia, a N. E. co., separated from Mary- 
land by the Potomac; area, abt. 430 g.m. Within its 
limits is Mt. Vernon, the sest of Gen. Washington. C. 
Fairfax Court-House. 

Fairfield. (fir'feeld,) in Omnecticut, a S. W. co, b. by 
Long Island Sound; a. abt. 650 584. m. ; C. Danbury and 
Fairficld; —A port of entry and one of 
the caps. of above co., is situate on Long Island Sound, 
about 22 m. S. W. of New Haven. This place, settled in 
1659. was destroyed by the English in 1779.—In Jeta, 
a Village of Jefferson connty.—In Ohio, a S. central 
county, having an area of about 4% square miles: 
capital, Lancaster.—Tn South Carolina, n N. central 
dist.; area, about 6SU square miles; capital, Winns- 
borough. 

Fair Head, or Brxwonr, a lofty headland of columnar 
greenstone, 535 ft. above the sea, 5 ni. E. N. E. of Baliy- 
castle, co. Antrim, N. coast of Ireland. 


| Fair Isle, (-l. in the N. Atlantic Ocean, lies bet. the 


Orkneys and Shetlards, 22 m. S. W. of Sumburgh Heal. 
It was the scene of the shipwreck of the Duke of Medina 
Sidonia, with the remaining vessels of tlie defeated and 
scattered Spanish Armadn, 1588. 

Fair Oaks, (BATTLE or.) See CHICKAHOMINT. 
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Fairy.’ AO [A.S. reget fay, or imaginary being | Falende, (fdl-kdd’.) [From L. falz, a sickle, on . 
or spirit. It is generally difficult to give any sclentific| count of the form pr by the horse's legs.) (Mar. j 
definition of the nature of a superstition, because its| The act by which & horse throws himself upon hir 
phenomena are continually varying according to time, | haunches, as in very quick curvets. 
place, and other conditions. The F. superstition espe- | Faleiform, ( rre nie From L. falz, sickle, anc 
cially defies definition, because it was the peculiarity | (forma, form.] Sickle ; as, in anatomy, the Z. 
of the creatures to whom it referred that they followed | process, or that curved process of the dura mater which 
no regular law, human or divine, but obeyed the im- — the two hemispheres of the brain. 
pulse of their own caprice; hence every F. tale differs | Falcon, (fau'kn.) [Fr. faucon.) (ZoóL) See FaLcow- 
from another. Fairies, however, were generally sup-| lb. 
posed to assume a human form, though they were of an | Falconer, (fauk'nür.) [Fr. fauconmier.] (Hawking.) 
extremely diminutive size; to be 5 bya vari- One who trains hawks for the taking of wild-fowL 
ety of fantastical actions, good or bad; and always to | Falconet, ( fdl'ko-net.) [Fr. falconette, literally, a young 
exercise a magic power over mortals. The F. supersti-| falcon.) (Gwn.) Formerly, a piece of ordnance carry- 
tion peculiarly belongs to modern Europe. We find| ing a ball of about 2 lbs. weight. 
nothing like it among the idolatries of the heathen re- | Falconidze, (fdl-kdn’ede.) (Zoól) The Falcon fam, 
‘erred to in Scripture, nor does the word occur in the O. Raptores, comprising birds of prey which have the 
English Bible, or its equivalent in the original texts. head completely covered. with feathers, the eyes more 
In classical mythology, there is nothing nearer to it than] or less sunken, and exceedingly sharp talons and pow- 
the nympn of the fountain or grove among the Greeks. | erful muscles. They are adapted, both by their organ- 

Faith, ( fat.) (Fr. foi, from L. fides.) (PhiL) That cre-| ization and courage, for the capture of living prey, al- 
dence which the mind attaches to a declaration 1 though in these respects they differ tly among 
ise made by another in his own behalf; it is distin- themselves. The true falcons, gen. , are charac- 
guished from sight or perception, inasmuch that it isa| terized by a powerful beak, generally armed with a 
means whereby we gain a knowledge of things without kind of tooth on each side, near the apex; their win 
personal observation; and from reason, because it has to are strong, long, and pointed, and they are remarkable 
deal with matters which lie beyond the ratiocinative| for courage and activity. The superciliary arch pro- 
province, while, at the same time, F cannot be exercised | jects above the eye, giving them a bold and threatening 
without the coóperation of reason. — ( Theol.) The assent hysiognomy. Most of them subsist on living prey. 
of the mind to the truth of what has been revealed to Their first plumage differs from that of maturity, which 
us in the Holy Scriptures; more particularly that liv-| is not acquired before the third or fourth ; but so 
ing reception of truth by the heart, by which weseeour|. rapid is the growth of the true falcons, that in three 
sinfulness in the sight of God, and are led to flee to months the young equal the old ones in size. The fe- 
Christ for salvation. male is generally one-third larger than the male. The 

Fakir, or Faquir, (fa-keer’.) [Ar. fakhar, poor.] A falcons are remarkable for 
Hindoo monk or devotee, corresponding with the Per-| exceedingly rapid flight, 
sian dervish (q. v.). They may be more properly desig-| and great boldness in at- 
pated as a kind of Brahminical fanatics, wholeaderemiti-| tacking their prey. They 
eal lives, and whose chief aim is to gain the veneration | are the birds used in fal- 
conry, and several of the 
species are extremely do- 
cile, being readily trained 
to pursue pus and re- 
turn at call. The best 
known American species 
are the Duck-Hawk or 
Peregrine falcon, F. ana- 
tum, which is abt. 18 inch- 
es in length, and 42 inch- 
es wide when its wings 
are extended. It is a very 
fine-looking, strong, and 
bold bird, when in its full 
groves and plumage. The 

igeon-Hawk, F. colum- Fig. 319. —sPARROW-HAWE. 
peran; the 5 (or 

erfalcon), F. gyrfalco, an elegant s which is 
erally considered the boldest and 1 — of the 
genus, MEME size nearly to that of the Osprey. 
The Sparrow-Hawk, F. sparverius, of the entire conti- 
nent of America (Fig. 319), measures about 12 inches. 
It feeds upon small birds, mice, and other small ani- 
mals, and never attacks poultry. 

Falconry, (Jau v or HAWKING. [Fr. fauconnerie.] 
The art of training all kinds of hawks, but more 
cially the Fulco peregrinus, called the gentle falcon, for the 
sport of hawking. "This was much practised in 
and Asia in the chivalric ages, and continued a favora- 
ble amusement till the 17th cent.; but the invention 
of firearms gradually superseded it. “In the lan 
of Falconry," says Yarrell, *the female pe ne 
exclusively called the Falcon, and on account of her 

reater size, power, and courage, is usually flown at 

erons and ducks. The male peregrine being some- 
times one-third less than the female, is called the tiercel 
or tiercelet, and is more frequently flown at partridges 
and sometimes at magpies.” 

Faliero, Manrrno, (fah-le-d’ro,) a celebrated Venetian, 
B. about 1284, was elected Doge in 1332. Having insti- 
gated a popular conspiracy against the Council of Ten 

Fee and the patrician order, * ye — Ah = 
: : dece | 1355. His fate forms the subject of Byron's well-known 

Fig. 318. — FAKIR, or FAQUIR. drama, Marino Faliero. 

ef the world by enacting absurd and cruel penances, | Falkirk, (Scot. pron. faw'kürk,) a town cf Scotland. 


outdoing even the mortifications and severities of the 
ancient anchorets. Some will mangle their bodies with 
scourges and knives; others never lie down, but if they 
do so, transfix themselves upon beds of spikes; and 
others remain all their lives in one posture. 
Falaise, (fah-lais’,) ə town of France, in Normandy, 
dep. Calvados, 23 m. S. S. E. of Caen. In its castle, now 


co. Stirling, 24 miles N.N.W. of Edinb 
Sir W. Wallace was defeated by Ed pb m 
1296, and also, in 1746, the English eo | by that 
Prince Charles Edward Stuart. Yi 9,000. 

Falkland, ( fauk'ldnd,) a town tland, co. Fifa, 
27 miles N.W. of Edinburgh, with a fine old the 
favorite residence of King James V. 


, near which 


in ruins, William the Conqueror was B. in 1024. Manuf. | Falkland Islands, a group of two English 


Linens, &c. Pop. 10,221. 


islands, surrounded by r ones, in the B. Atlantis 
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about 300 m. E.8.B. of the Straits of Magellan; Lat. 61° 
85' 8., Lon. 57° 60’ W.; total area, 7,000 sq. m. . 686. 

Pall, The.) (Theol.) The doctrine of the historical 
introduction of evil into the world, as described in the | 
3d chapter of the book of Genesis. This doctrine as- 
eumes various forms, according to the interpretation 
which the narrative receives. Some theologians inter- 

ret the narrative more literally —although none can 

said to do so quite literally — and others interpret 

it more figuratively; while others reject it altogether 

as a narrative, and look upon it merely as a mythical 

Story of the early times— mirroring the lapse from a 
primitive golden age, or age of innocence. 

Fallacy, (Fal lace) L. falacia, deception.] (Log. and 
Rhet. A logical artifice, or a sophism or argument 
framed for the purpose of deception : — in modern usage, 
it is frequently misapplied in the sense of an error or 
mistake. 


Falling Bodies. (P^y) The fall of bodies to the 
earth in various circumstances offers remarkable illus- 
trations of motion caused by a force producing a uni- 
form acceleration. When bodies of differeut inaterial 
fall through the air, they do not usually pass through 
the same spaces in the same time. A ball of lead aud a 
scrap of paper fall with very different velocities. The 
difference arises from the resistance of the air, which 
varies with the form and dimensions of the body, and 
with the velocity. If, however, the bodies are made to 
fall in a tube from which the air has been exhausted, 
then the time of descent and the velocity acquired will 
be the same. The motion of all bodies in vacuo is uni- 
formiy accelerated. The force producing the motion is 
usually called gravity, and the acceleration is indicated 


by g. 

Falling Stars. (4s) Sco METEORS, 

Fallop u Tubes, (/dllö'pe-dn tũba.) [Named after 
their discoverer, Fallopio.) (Anat.) Two canals or ducta 
arising on either side of the uterus, and terminating in 
the ovarium. 

Pallopio, ( fdl-io’pe-o,) GaBRIELLo. [L. FALLoPiUC5.] An 

ian surgeon and anatomist, B. in Modena, 1523, was 
the first to give exact descriptions of the organ of hvar- 
ing. of the organization of the foetus, and of the tubes 
of the uterus, since called by his name. D. 1562. 

Fallow, uu] (From A.8. falewe, pale-yellow.] 
(Agric.) Land ís said to be wnder fallow when it is 
pouened and otherwise stirred for a seuson without 

ing cropped. A naked F. is one in which the soil re- 
mains a whole year without any kind of crop; a turnip 
or green-crop F., one in which the land is left idle from 
harvest-time till the early part of summer, and is then 
sown with turnips, or root crope, in rows. 

Fallow-Deer. (Zo) See CERVIDE. 

Fall River, (Jarl) in Massachusetts, a city and port 
of entry of Bristol co., at the entrance to Taunton river, 
45 miles 8.8.W. of Boston. This city has an extensive 
trade, with important manuf, of textile goods, machin- 


edi &c. 

Falls, (/auls) in Teras, an E. central co.; area, abt. 950 
Hi m.; C. Marlin. 

Falmouth, (Ja mot, a fortified rt of England, 
co. Cornwall, at the mouth of the Fal, 11 miles 8.W. of 
Tauro. Pop. 5,109. 

False. (foule) From L. falsus.) That which is not 
true or In accordance with fact. — (Mus.) A false note 
is one played out of tune. A false cadence is that in 
which the bass rises a tone or semitone, instead of ris- 

a fourth or falling a fifth. 

False Preten'ces. (Law.) The obtaining money 
or by fraudulent statements or representations, 
with intent to cheat: —it isa misdemeanor punishable 
at common law. 

Falsetto, (/aul-ect'to.) [It, false treble.] (Mus.) That 

ies of human voice, the compass of which lies above 
e natural organ, rarely exceeding 4 or 5 notes. 

Falster, ( /ahi'stàr,) an island of Denmark, in the Bal- 
tic, b. N. by Zealand, N.E. by Moen, and W. by Laa- 
land. In association with the latter it forms a p. hav- 
ing an area of 640 sq. m. From its plenteous yield of 
fruit, F. has been styled the “orchard of Denmark.” 
C. Nykioping. . (including Laaland) 93,344. 

Fama, (Ja“ mak.) ( Myth.) The Roman goddess of fame 
or rumor, depicted as eitber blowing or holding in her 
hand a trumpet. 

Familiar, ( fad-mil’ydr.) [From L. famulus, a servant.) 
A demon or evil spirit supposed to be attendant at call. 
r (Eccl. Hist.) In the former Court of Holy In- 

tion of the Roman Catholic Church, a class of of- 
dicere who were employed in the arrest and subsequent 


torture of offenders. 
from L. famulus, a 


trial 
Familiar Spirits. (Probebl 
domestio.] Do.) A term employed to denote those 
beings in attendance wwon magicians, wiz- 


FAN 


ards, witches, conjurors, acd ther skilful professors of 
the black art. The belief lu such spirits gues far back 
into the history of the race, We read of them in the time 
of Moses, who admonished his country men to “ regard 
not them that have familiar spirits“ (Lev. xix. 31), 
which would imply the prevalence of the superstition 
among the Bey plane: In Eastern stories, nothing 10 
more common than the mention of magic gems, rings, 
&c., to which are attached genii, sometimes good, some- 
times bad. The genius or daimón, whioh Socrates and 
some other celebrated ancients were said to have had 
as companions, was a kind of fumdtar. 

Family, (/im'ele.) L. familia.) (Bot.) Synonymous 
with ORDER, q. v. — (Zoól.) A tribe of animals or vege- 
tables allied to each other by certain distinctive char- 
acters. — ( Math.) A congeries of several kinds of curves, 
all of which are defined by the same equation, but ina 
different manner, according to their respective orders. 

Famine (Port), (fdm’in,) a convict-settlement of the 
Chilian republic, 8. America; 8. Lat. 58° 34’, W. Lon. 
109 58'. 

Fanal. ( fa-naM'.) [Fr., from L. pharos.] The lantern 
of a pharos, or light-house. 

Fanatic, (fa-ndt‘ik.) [From L. fanaticus — fanum, a 
temple.) An enthusiastic, visionary person, who, in 
religious matters, adopts extravagant opinions. Among 
the anc. Romans, the term obtained from íts havin 
been given toa class of pu who were often svi 
with a frenzy of supposed inspired enthusiasm. 

Fancy, (Jin'se) [From Gr. phuntasin.} ( Philos.) See 
IMAGINATION. — THE FANcY, a slang term used in Eng- 
land to indicate collectively those who practise or pro- 
fess boxing, or the manly art of self-defence. — F. BALL. 
[Fr. bal costwme.] A ball, or dancing entertainment, at 
which the guests appear in fancy dresses. — F. Goons. 
(Com.) Fabrics, jewelry, or knick-knacks, of ey 
tints or fanciful patterns, aa distinguished from suc 
articles as aro of a plaiuer description and more sub- 
dued in coloring; the shop in which such goods are 
sold is called a 9 store. — F. Stocks. (Bunk ing.) In 
the U. States, a kind of stocks of no intrinsic value, and 
artificial in their fluctuating prices, sometimes placed 
upon the market as incentives to gambling. 

Fandango, (fdn-ddng’yo.) (spd (Dancing.) An old 
Spanish dance, whose motion proceeds Ly degrees, from 
a slow and uniform to the most lively and irregular 
motion. The Bolero is a kind of F. but of a more se- 
date character than theabove. 

Fanega, (fa-ne'gah.) [Sp.] In Spanish-speaking 
countries, a dry-measure equivalent to % imp. bushels. 

Fanfare, (f/dn'fáhr. [From Fr. fanfaron, a boaster.] 
(Mus.) A short, lively, loud, and martial piece of music, 
composed for trumpeta and kettle-drums. 

Fang, (Jung.) [A.8.] The tusk ofa boar or other ani- 
nial; also, a pointed or canine tooth. — (Vining.) A re- 
cess cut into the side of an adit, to serve as an air-course. 

Fanner, (/ón"nür.) [From Eng. fan. (Agric.) A 
machine for the winnowing of threshed in: other- 
wise termed fan-wheel.—(pl.) (Mach.) Flat discs re- 
volving around & centre, to excite a current of air 
through tho fires of blackemitha’ forges, &c. 

Fannin, ( fin'nin,) in Georgia, a N. co., skirted by Ten- 
nessee and N. Carolina ; area, abt. 425 sq. m.; C. Mor- 

ntown.— In Texas, a N. N. K. co.; area abt. 980 sq. m.; 


920 


. Donham. . 
Fano, (fah'no.) [Anc. Fanum Fortunæ.j A seaport of 
Central Italy, prov. Urbino, 7 m. 8.E. of Pesaro. Fop. 
12,500, 


Fance. ( fa'no-a,) an island of the kingdom of Denmark, 
12 m. N. W. of Ribo, W. coast of Jutland. N. 8,000. 
Fanon, (fd’nin.) [Erom L. fano.) (Eccl.) A ecarf- 
like vestiment worn by Roman Catholic priests at the 

officiation of the Mana. 

Fan-tail, (A.) (Zo5.) The common name of Aus 
RRR birds composing the gen. Rhipidura, fam. Colop- 
tertd 2. 

Fanta, or Fanti, ( /ahn'te,)a country on the Guinea 
Coast, W. Africa, b. B. by the Atlantic; N. Lat. abt. 59 
30’, W. Lon. 19. It is under British protection. 

Fantasia, (/dn-tah'se-ah.) |It., a fancy.] (Mus) A 
species of composition supposed to be struck off in the 
beat of the „ and in which the composer is 
allowed to give free range to his ideas, and full scope to 
his fancy, untrammelled by scientific rules. 

Fantoccini, (Fan-to ch ne.) [From It. fantocci, pu 
pets.] Puppet figures made to go through a dramatic 
representation by means of wire-pulling, and frequently 
forming a portable exhibition, held in high esteem by 
tbe Italians. 

Fan-tracery Vaulting, (-tra‘stre.) (Arch) A 
kind of vaulting (Fig. 820), peculiar to English-Gothie, 
and used chiefly in late 1 work, in which 
all the ribs that rise from of the vault, 
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nes of a 
fan 
Fa "y, Mion 
( dr'ah-da ) one of 
© most eminent of 
English Chemists and 
bysicis was np. 
Bure’ 1791, In 1833 
9 became fessor 
of Chemistry in th 
Oyal Institution li 
don, whe is | 
res WM the | 
admiration of Euro. | 
and American Fig. 320 | 
Sa vans. D 1867, p i 
his v in electricit h 
the latter h May try » | 
is li writi h i 
entitled h 
Among his later Works, ' 
ysics (1859) i 
Farc „(A rs.) [Fr pe 1 
*rcimen, Far IN, Faro i 
© In horses tha comm à 
and in m y resemb] hte ‘ 
buds, Unlike the ulcers f em i 
require both time and care orts à 
Fard s (Sahr’aey. 1 u 
and sheep, ch ri by and to that 9f admi. k 
or third stomach of the a the first 4 eri receive that è 
words, it ma be descr n 1 „ he Commanded the Amerj n n 
inflam ion of the Stomach : Sent to cruise in Euro aters, during Which Periog 7 
areh + (Jūr : port of England, in Hamp- he was the ipien 'Stinguished edles in all ^ 
shire, 4 m N.W, OSport, It is a favorite 8ea-bath- the countries visit co d. D 1870, i 
ng resort. - 10,796, arrier, | rer.) [From Pr. Jer, i ] A smith t 
Fariba ( ) in nnesota, a - On the Who shoes horses ; — h formerly tended t 
lowan fr ntier ; area 7: quare mile Capita] Blue to one who Profe doctor horseg „ how ? 
Earth Cit A town of th © State, sit ed in Rice called a nary 9 è 
county, Farrier Tí JF dr're- ur ) I m Jarriey.] The art of 1 
arina, ré'nah [L.] The mealy albumen of cereal Preventing or curing the d eases of horses d cattle. 
grains, —( Chem.) me as Feoy » Q. v. — (Bot.) The is is now generally called 1 
pollen contained in the anthers 9f plants, „ or F i WE J — J x 
. inose, ( Jahr eni; ) [L. nosu. ] (Bot and Zo, A proy of Persia, formerly the kingdom of Pe "à 
Designating pa vered with à whit Y sub- per, b. 8. by th ian Gulf. It ig Very fertile in à 
Stance resembling fari the cen e; mountaj on the N., where are a great 
Fur s (drm, ) A. S. fa A portion of land used, number ild s and 80 Sandy on the § as to : 
either Wholly or in rt, for cultivation or other agri- Produ Ittle else th Palm: trees. St Taz is t prin. 
cultu Purposes, as aising Stock ; Whether hired or cipal town. F. was the hereditary kin 9f Cyrus the E 
Owned y the oc pant, includin a me uage with out- ireat before his 9n to th empire, - 2,000,000. 
buildings, Bardens, ore ard, Yard, £c, In eat Britain ( fahr"t)iy, . Se ( Tumis.) 1 
e term farmer ig exclusive] y applied to one who cul mon Rom 5, a smal Piece of money, In T 
tivates 4 land that he holds in lease, American law gland, a or Coin, in Value abt. one-fourth 
9 term hag the same meaning. but in ommon Par- 5 A noble; at the me, a P ig the lowest in 
ance, and ag l of description in eed, farmer | value of Copper coins hat country, being the fourth 
means one Who cultis t *» Whether he owns itor Part of a Penny, or half One cent American. D 
not, Farthin ale, Fardingale, ( Sahr’th ) Pr. 
Farm r-8eneral, (Sirm’ ir...) fr. Sermicr-générat vertugadin. ie stu. 909p Worn y ies in E- 
(Fr. ) In France, before the volution, one of a land during the reign of Elizu th, for the Spreading 
Privileged Class Of persons who farmed the public taxes; Ont of their Petticoats bling the Modern I E 
that js to they pai Into the govt. tr urya fixed ces, / Be [L. Om. A ) blematicaj 
Annual „and then Collected the taxes on their own Weapons, consisting of bundles of rods und together. 
account, 1728, t 9 contractors became amal with Projecting f one ' and carried by 
mated ^ compa Y, and the Oppressive nature of the the lictor » before e nsu] d other digni y i 
taxes | ©Xacted fro ® peop] One of the Chief were Popularly believed to e been erived from the 
causes which | O the subversi of the monarchy ings, an ere de Symbols of à 
and with i* the extinction of the ferm ere. gencraur le — th e signifying Power to decapitate, and 
Farnes „(ir- use“; It. pron, Jàr-nåã'za.) e name of the rog er to flagellate the ori inal, as was 
an illustrious Italian family, whose origin can be trac usual before th carrying ont ofa capital sentence, The 
to the middle of the 13th cent. Teg most distinguished Civic p tors had 2 » Proconsulg and Provincia} Pre E 
memberg Were y dro E, who e 9 popo under tors 6, Consuls 12 dictato 24 
the name of Paul ITT. (q. v.); and Alessandro E, son of F (Jus, -) (It. (A Ame as p, -e~ 
Ottavio E, duke of Par a, and nephew or Phili a E a ni bright striped or belts o on the abc. 
Spain. He serve under Do ohn Austria Le- o some planets, Jupiter in cular, —(Anat.) The 
Panto, 1571, and after hig commander’ death Was made tendonous expansions of the muscles; — otherwise 
Sovernor of tho UN tries, 157 : During the War termed a oneurosis, à 
of the Fronde, ho obliged Henry Iv. raise the Siege Fascic nte, 4t) [ deriv.) CBot.) 
of Paris, 1590, 4 fterwards defeated the latter, as Jrowin in a undle f, m common Centre, as y 
Well as Princ 4urice of Nassa D. 159; tubes of the dahlia, & 
Faro, (Sah’ro, ) & City and Seaport of Portugal, on t tion. NG’ shit » from L. fascina- 
Val ermosa, V. Alga e, 20 V. S. Ww avi to.) The fact of | charmed, Operated Upon, or infu- 
Pop. ,000, — ro js the N.E. po nt of th island of | ed upon by the look of Certain Persons: it is gen- ^ 
Bici] » Serving to bound th narro Part of the Strait erally taken in an evj] Sense, 4 belief in EF appears to : 
of essina, in L 38? 15’ 507 N., Lon. 159 40 40% E. | have been very Sone rally Prevalent in most ages and 
F * ("ro ) or PHARAOE. (Games, ) A o f known | countries. 
blera’ ame at cards, deriving it, name from the Fascines, E fro 
ure of the Syptian king Pharaoh, former] y por- | Smal] baving 
trayed on one of the Cards. 
Faroe, or Ferro Island 
in the N. lyi t.1 


ens.) [Fr m L. Fort. 
3 » or branchas” ot fagots or tre re) 
( f island bound ro, 4 dies and used 

s Ja'ro, a group o slanda raising ba eries 

ng ab 86 m. NW. of the Shetlands; &c, * 3 


pasciolt rio: reah.) (Zoðt-) A gen. 9f uni- elevated OF depressed out of corresponde nce with 
17 valve mollusks, family found in the Indian the other side. 
4 seas, the Antilles $C. On of which are ve beautiful. Faun, ( fawn.) { d yt-) Among the anc 
p Fast, (fist) (ger. faster o fas Occasional absti- | Romans, OP f of rural deities corresponding 
2 nende from food, on days appo by P plic & nority with the ek Pan. "bey wer the demi of 
to be rved i fasting miliatio Solemn t ts | nd forests, and hence called sylvan d are rep. 
* pave been © ved in all nd nations, pecially 1n nt hort heads, sharp-poln ears, aud 
# times of P ourningand a ction. Th Jews, be the ith their below the W iet resembling those of 
"n stated 8, jonall ¥ enjoined 9 hers in t Their festiv \ebrated at me on tho 
time of any public calamity- In the Ro Catho 
1 Church j ing ers from abstinence» peing 8 ke ( ſuuon a.) rne p. Faun, eities.] 
E fraining for a Ce n time from all kinds of food. term by V ich all the anima 8 inhabiting a 
85 ) (Ls literally» day? om Antiq.) ular co ntry are designated, and W pears 
* The given to the Be Calend ` hich wer® relation to ti animal kingdom that the term 
t down al] days of feasts pleading cerem does vegetable 
| pies, the D es of ee officers a the different im uier, (Jau kecr' ) Virginia, ® NE. co., v. by 
r portant matters, © ngeable h & oof the Blue , 680 quar ; Capital we: 
T sponded to what is called by the moderns an manac 
> pastigintes ( j From L. ium, the top-) ust. ( t.) or E ast, (f gi) JOHANN: yf the $ 
(Bol. Growing upright in parallel lines, ntors of the at f printing, wealthy 
branches of the Lo rdy bo n of Mentz, and the typ ical bus 
É Fat. fat.) (A5.] (Chem) inous ma ter secreted er Scl offer, ! -in-law some lit 
py the blood. and deposited e adipose tS gation * ith Gutenberg M 
animal podies. Fats vary i consiatence aus . Jon". fows tũs,) umonlx 
smell, according animals m hich they are ed Faustus, eminent trologer: ourished 
obtained : thus, they are gen yy fuid in during the close ot he 15th cent., w tive ot 
ceous tribes, 4 runk- U red in the carni w ürtemberg- The egend Tt that F. A himself to 
solid and nearly scentless in the ruminants, or a pen‘ of 24 yee d pich time he 
white and copi us in well-fed y ga mals, was vy an emissar of His Sata ic Majesty named 
apd more scanty in the old. Their con istence varies Mephistophel and that at th xpirati of his time he 
also rdi the organ their P oduction, as carrie off by the d ut yidnigh Th tradition 
: firmer under the skin, and i he neighb rhood has give? ige t0 number! Ute dramatic 
kidneys than among th movable visc T eces herein figures as hero: u ng the may 
8 oils and fats combine ith the alkali fo e mentioned thes Faust.! rlo edy, The 
with som f the rths, and metallic Liſe a cath of tus ; aGo od xell-known 
also, they p po us compounds ; opera of Faust. 
even facilitate the ox jon of of th nuteu 1. ( P F ) An arm or hair; i 
copper and m ,U the peric alx. France, the sea ( the chairm of a ubli eeting 
js not homogeneous, but gists of 4 pro aux-p*®"; u.) Ur A false tep; P nce, & 
rinciples, Vide ine, margarine, oleine, and error or dereliction of propriety 
the 2 former bein solid. nd the 2 latter i av late, ve oA dl.) rom farus. one y- 
at ordinary temperatur The first ounds comb.) (Bot.) oneycombees as the core la of & plant 
of carbon, hydrogen. xyge , wit water; aversham: ( fav'r ham,) a bo f Eng! nd, € 
F. a compound f carbo hydro and oxy £* Kent, 4 2 E. of Londo Here are extensive gun 
: watt. pow der mills. 7.000. 
á patai ak jatälizm.) | p. futalis. pavignan | fa P- een-yah'nah,) an island off the coast 
z The belief in an unchan ple destiny |. of Sicily, 12 m. of Trapani. 1 A 
: thing jg subject; or the doctrin h hol Favre: cies, ( fah'vr,) a French or? r and statesman, 
in e necessity or ov rruling direc at Lyons, 1509 became a member of the Parisian par, 
of all events. See PREDESTINAT) nd, after he jishmen the Republic in 1848, 
yt? rgann . ge 1 airy | ecretary ministr the interior In 1848 
sores » eculiar aerial ph menon he entered the pstituent bly, an n 1858, and 
o y tnessed on the Se -CO icularly gain in 1869, Was elected to the Corps Législatif, ere 
about in the Stra! Messina, It is, 89 ve distingV! ed himself at first as & er of th Radi- 
to marine mi e, isting in e appearance 1 Opposition: In 1879, er the Butte der of Ne 
int Air, over the ríace e sea, O aultiplied re soléon 1 at Sedan, F. gre tly influe a th ownfall 
fec ons of objects the unding €? ts. | ( the pire and the conseq t es ablishme t of 
* € fitz) (Mut.) Three g esses, 0190 „aled Parc, | public n form of govt- ga mem of ovt. of 
if wb? we supposed to reside over accidents and events. Nation Defence. ew arged wit the! gotiation 
and to determine the date and peri ¢ human life. | of a treaty of peac with Germa v. but PT himee 
They we call * a 4 otho, chess. & d are inferior as a diplomatist tè rit Bismarck: fter the 
varios ly nt etim spinning ! election of M. Thiers t9 the pres! cy of the Repul 
th of human life; which € joyment 3otho hough til am of the National mbly; 
peld tbe Ais js tu ed th I el, aud Atropos tired into compare curity p. 1880 
cat the cn read. E w ir. fa yn. | Ab doe of the 1st yes": 
PX » (The-) ( Hist.) See CuvRCH (FATHERS Fays THEODORE wick, A can author, p. in 
- of THEÉ)- C | New Y9T^» 1807, became esident mi ister to the Swifts 
Fra g (Auul um L edhem. | Navig-) - Confederation in 1853. He is autho of Norm Leslie 
are of ? yards or 6 ft, chiefly 99 e unit of length and other novels, a History of ! wit zerland, Ke. 
in ioundins the deP ( water in seas, naviga Fay ‘al. © e of th [estern Jalands. See AZORES- 
rivers EE g 25 ás i i Fey me M kes DA ; J. W. co., skirted 
ps? aht m was the on ghter o 0 jssissiIpP ; area; s Tos b ayette COUT! 
ane; B- ecca, and married to her cousin Ali, | House ia Georgio. ae centru area, 900 §4 
from w union sprung the celebrated Arabian dy- | m. 3 County ` rayetteville-— lin ois, 9 
nasty of £be , the Uüphs of which race ruled | central co. ; areas pA) 84: m. ; county M ndalia 
t from 9790 till 1110. | — in Indiands an E. S. E co: .ared, 200 sq M- C. Con- 
pet To ( Hist.) Gee FATIMA. ners je.—In Jot N.E. co.? area, 120 5d. m. € 
Konten eth!’ ) (From 1. fatuus, foolish.) (Med.) W est Union.—! ntti ku. N. E. cent. co. 5 area, 
mental peciit deme tia 300 sq. m 58 exington T ohio, a8 W. centr lco.; 
grana E049 TT P j Ur» faux nd bourg. A area, 419 80: T. ; County «dn Washington. fr penn- 
-1 ss xx bur or outlying distric city; A sylrania, & ; W. co. on he W. Virginian ron“ ier; 
the zer I S toine, F. former!) aren, § sq. m JU yich in iron an pituminous 
located it he t he city’s walls. coal; í unty Beat, Uniontow —1 Tennessee, è Š Y. 
cem. P J (Anat) Th ion of county: b. the Mississippi» rea, sq. m. : 
the th from the entran of the gullet to the root Some raville.—^D Texas, & nt. co.; area, 1,000 
the tont". — (Bot) Tue orifice petalou equare mi County Seat, Grange. In yest VT 
ex-— £x nch-) into th first chambe ginia, 9 S. cent a| county » area, 77 square miles. 
of a shell- | County Seat, Fay etteville 
rs- (rom x of the Bernese alps, in | E ce ganta) SANTA F 
Borie: pet. the valley ( the Grindelw d alty- 'at-t { yrom E Litus, dex“ edness )« Feu 
\titude of 8,800 ft nc.) X oath taken ont adniittanti of any tonan 
(Geol-) A| to be tr" o the 10 of whom ie held his lani U 
which der t | syst m of tenures, © al or tena 
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was bound to be true and fuithful to his lord, aud to | Fedin, (deal.) (Bot.) A genus of small succulent 


defend him against his enemies; the tenant was styled 
n liege man, the land a liege fee, and the superior a liege 
lord. General F. was that fidelity due from the subject 
to his sovereign. Sec FEUDAL!8é. 

Feast, (/ccat,) or Festival. L. festivitas, a festival.) 
In a religious sense, one of the anniversary times or 
seasons of feasting and thanksgiving, such as Christmas, 
Easter, 4c. Festivals are either smorable or immovable. 
The former depend on Easter; the latter are assigned to 
fixed days. 

Feather, (iur.) [A.8. fedher.] A complicated 
modification of the tegurnentary system forining the ex- 
ternal covering or plumage of birds, and peculiar to this 
class of animals. They consist of a tube, a shaft, and 
barbs or vanes. The tube is a hollow, transparent, horny 
cylinder; the Bt is elastic. aud contains a white, dry, 
and very light pith; the barbs, which run ina uniform 
direction and cover each side of the shaft, are broad on 
one side and narrow on tlie other; the &arbulea are at- 
tached to the sides of the barbs. The feathers of birds 
are periodically changed, which process is called moult- 
ing, Chomically analyzed, F. seem to possess nearly the 
same constituents as hair. In descriptive ornithology, 
the quills of the wing which are attached to the hand ure 
called primaries, and are the largest and firmest; those 
attached to the forearm, secondaries; to the humerus, 
tertiaries, The ranges of feathers which cover the base 
of the quilla above and below are called covers; the F. 
that grow from the shoulder are called scapadare; and 
those from the thumb, spurious quills. The quills em- 
ployed in writing are those of the goose, the turkey, 
and the crow. The down of the swan is sometimes used 
in making muffs and other articles of dress. Goose F. 
are most esteemed for beds; and they are best when 
puse from the living bird, which is done, very in- 

umanly, thrice a year, viz, in the spring, midsummer, 
and beginning of harvest. Seo EIDER-D0WN. 

Feath’er-weight, (oit) (Sporta) In horse-racing, 
the smallest weight carried by a horse in a match; in 
pugilism,a boxer of the lowest fighting-weight. 

Febrifuge. (/čb'refăj.) [From L. Febris, fever, and 
Jugo, 1 expel.] (Med.) A term applied to such medicines 
as tend to mitigate or remove a fever, 

February, (/b roo-a- re.) [Sabine L. februum, a puri- 
fication.] (Calendar.) The 2d month of the year, or that 
which intervenes bet. January and March. It derives 
ita name from the Februa, a Roman festival held on the 
16th of this month, in honor of Lupercus, the god of 
fertHity, and as a lustration of the land. In the ordi- 
nary year, F. consists of only 28 days, but In tha bissex- 
tile or leap year it has 29, on account of the intercalary 
day then added to it. 

Fécamp, ( /4'kawm,) a acaport of France, dep. Reine- 
Inférieure, 48 m. N.W. of Rouen. It has an excellent 
harbor, and carries on an extensive shipping-trade. 
Pop. 14,557. 

Feelals. or Frriits, ( fé'shalz.) [L. fetiales.) (Rom. 
Antiq.) The heralds of Rome, whose duty was to declare 
war and announce the conclusion of peace. 

Fecula. ( /k'u-lih.) [L. dim. of fæces, sediment.] The 
starch obtained from the potato. 

Federal Government, (/d ur-dl.) [From L. 
Sodus, a league, and gubernare, to govern.) (Il.) A 
system of govt. by which several independent states or 
prove. are united under one head; though the extent 
to which such states vield their individual rights 
may be very different, although, as relates to homo- 
geneity of the body politic, they have but one commun 
interest, and agree to be governed by one and the saine 
principle centred in the supreme authority. Such 

vta. ure thosc of the United States and the Swiss Con- 
ederation. 

Fed'ernlist, (-15.) [Fr. fétérali.] Generally, one 
who advocates or upholds a federal system of govt. — 
Amer. Hist.) The name given to a political party in the 

. States, in 1788, claiming to be devoted adherents of 
the Constitution and Federal govt. Its principal 
leaders were Washington, Adams, Hamilton, and Jay, 
and during the wars of the French Revolution, the FE. 
sided with England against France; while the Republi- 
ean or opposite party, known as Anli- Federalida, 
espoused tlie cause of the French. Republic, under the 
chief partisanship of Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Galla- 
tin, and Burr. The F. opposed the war with England 
in 1812, aud also the calling of the Hartford Conven- 
tion; this line of policy weakened them as a national 
party, causing their defeat in the Presidential election 
of 1816, and their extinction 4 years afterward. Durin 
the Civil War, 1*61—5, the supporters of the Nationa 
cause obtained the distinctive name of Federal, as op- 
posed to that of Confederalcs, assumed by the people of 
the Sonth. 
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annuals, O. Fulerianacee. The Corn Balad or Lame 
Lettuce, J. olitoria, is cultivated in this country for 


salad. 

Fee, (Je) [A.8. fern, cattle — because the onl property 
recognized in early states of society.] 2 2 
Under the feudal system, a fief, or tenure of land hel 
under a superior lord, under certuin conditions. In the 
modern sense, an estate in fee-simple is one which a per- 
son holds to himself and his heirs general, both lineal 
aud collateral, male and female; and such an estate cam 
be had only in property that is inheritable, and of a 
permanent nature.—(Amer, Law.) An inheritable 
estate in which the holder possesses full rights of pro- 
prietorship. 

Feeder, (/éd'ür.) [From Eng. feed.) (Mie) A 
branch of a vein of ore, connecting laterally with a lode. 

Feed - head. (-Aeαd.) ( Mech.) A tank of sufficient height 
to feed the boiler of an engine with water, by means of 
its own gravity. 

Fecjee, or Fiji Islands, (/feje,) a group of 200 
islands in the S. Pacific Ocean, 65 of which have popu- 
lations ; they lie bet. 8. Lat. 169 30 —209 30’, and W. 
Lon.177-178>. Of volcanic origin, they possess soil for- 
tile in the extreme, producing sugar nud fruits. Pop. abt. 
150,000, generally in a state of entire barbarism. In 1874 
these islunds passed under the sovereignty of England. 

Feelers, ( fecl'ürz.)) (Z..) See Papi. 

Feeling, (fecl’ing.) (From Eng. feel.) (Physiol. and 
Philos.) One of the 5 physical senses, by which we ob- 
tain tho ideas of solid, hard, soft, rough, hot, cold, wet, 
dry, and other tangible qualities. This sense is the 
coursest, but at the saine time it is the surest of the 5; 
it is, besides, the most universal. We see and hear with 
small portions of our body, but we feel with all. Nature 
has bestowed that general sensation wherever there are 
nerves, and they are everywhere where there is life, 
All the nervous solids, while animated by their fluids, 
have their general sensation; but the papille in the 
skin, those of the fingers in particular, have it in a 
More exquisite degree. 

Fehmern, or FeMern, ( füá'mürn,) an island of Prus- 
sia, in the Baltic, bet. N. Lat. 260 10, and E. Lon. 119 
12’; area, 70 sq. m. Fp. 8,500. 

Feigned Issue, (/ind-ix'shoo.) (Law.) The issue 
of a cause tried on a feigned presentment before a jury, 
in order to establish a question of fact to be subse- 
quently brought forward in a true cause. 

Feint, ( fant.) [Fr., feigned.) (Mil.) An attack made to 
mask the true one. — In Fencing, a mock thrust made 
at one part of the body, to draw an adversary off his 


aard. 

Felds ar. (fcld’spahr,) or Felapar. (Ger. feldepath, 
literally, field-spar.] (Min.) A mineral composed of 
silica, alumina, and potash, with traces of lime, and 
often of oxide of iron. It is one of the constituents of 
granite, is softer than quartz, and usually white, gray- 
ish, or reddish. The general figure of the numerous 
crystals of F. is an oblique prism, with unequally pro- 
duced planes, whose number varies from 4 to 10. These 
prisms are terminated by summits, ordinarily composed 
of 2 large culminating faces, and several smaller faces, 
which seem to obey no constant law of arrangement; 
hence it results, that the forms of FP. are among the 
inost difficult of any to understand and describe. Com- 
mon H. in which potash is the predominant alkali, is 
often called orthocluse, Where soda is the predominant 
alkali, it has received the name of aibite. In the variety 
called Labradorite, there is from 8 to 11 per cent. of lime 
present. A fourth variety ia termed oligoc/ase. In ita 
decomposed state, F furnishes the petunt, or Cornish 
atone, so much used in the porcelain and best pottery 
manufactures. 

Feleghyaga, (Ja- I. J ia klo, n town of Hungary, lying 
bet. the rivers Theiss and Danube, 65 m. S. E. of Pesth. 
Pop, 21.362. 

Felidse, (fe'le-de.) [From L. felis, a cat.] (l.) The 
Cat family, including carnivorous animals characterized 
by having strong, sharp, retractile talons on the feet, 
and by the teeth being equally fitted for the purposes 
of destruction. They are all essentially carnivorous; 
they refuse vegetable food ; and in a state of nature the 
will not, unless pressed by hunger, devour any fles 
which they have not themselves killed. They are, con- 
sequently, of all Mammalia, the most destructive iu 
their propensities; and their bodily powers are in ad- 
mirable accordance with their {ustincts. There are no 
quadrupeds in which the muscles of the jaws and limbe 
are more fully developed: their frame ia vigorous, but 
agile; the limbs are well knit, but supple; and every 
motion is easy, free, and graceful. There is no snper- 
fluous flesh; but the whole seems composed of bone, 
nerve, muscle, and sinew. Though many animals om 
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whieh they prey excel them fn fleetness, in 
of having longer 


which approach them in the powerof leapingand bound- 
ing. The under surface of their feet being provided with 
elastic 
less; t usual] gait is slow, cautious, and stealthy ; 
and when the impetus of the spring is added to the 
stroke of the paw, their power is almost irresistible. 
They possess the sense of smell in a very moderate de- 
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eonsequence | Fellowshi Same deriv.) ( Educ.) Bee 
and more slender limbe, there are none Se rite ere, [ ! pas 


à by which the profit and loss 
of osol shareholder in a joint-stock concern is ascer- 
tain 


or cushions, their footfall is rendered noise- | Felo-de-se, ( fe'lo-de-se.) [Mod. L., a felon with regard 


to himself.) (Law.) A person who, being of sound 
mind, and having arrived at years of discretion, wilfully 
causes his own death; or, one who loses his life while 
engaged in the commission of an illegal act. 


gree, compared with the Canidw; but their sight is e ( EO) MEN deriv.] (Law.) A term that 
y 


most acute, adapted for vision by night as well as by 
day; tbe sense of hearing 1s also exquisite; and the 
long whiskers are delicate organs of the sense of feel- 
ing. The tongue is furnished with rough horny pa- 
pilas, directed backwards; these serve a v7 important 
purpose in enabling the animal to scrape off the minute 
particles of flesh adhering to the bones of its prey. The 
typical gen. Felis includes the lion, tiger, leopard, lynx, 
£c., which are noticed in separate articles; the well- 
known Domestic Cat, F. catus, which is originally from 
the European forests; and the Puma, F. concolor, also 


called the American Panther, which is the largest of | Fel'spar., 


ne comp nds all crimes which, at common 

w, occasion the forfeiture of land and goods; and 
therefore, strictly speaking, it includes treason, though, 
in common lan „it is not understood to do so. 
Conviction of F. formerly involved capital punishment. 
The principal species of F. are: — 1. Homicide, rape, 
assault with intent to do bodily harm, and other serious 
offences committed against the person. 2. Grand lar- 
ceny. 3. Embezzlement. 4. Forgery. 5. Burglary. 
6. Malicious injury to property, such as Arson, and the 
like. 7. Felo-de-se, &c. 
See FELDSPAR. 


(Min.) 
the American cats except the Jaguar, being about 5 ft. Felt, (en.) [A.8.] (Manf.) Coarse wool, fur, or hair, 


Fig. 321. — PUMA, 
from nose to tail ; the tail itself measuring abt. 214 feet. 


It was formerly found in most parts of the American 
continent, and is still numerous in S. America; but the 
increase of population in the N. has rendered it scarce. 
It is a savage and destructive animal, possessing all the 
watchful caution of the cat kind : and although it gen- 
erally confines its attacks to the smaller quadrupeds, it 
will sometimes attack those of large size and strength. 

Feline, (lin) [Same deriv.] Belonging to the Cat 
tribe of animals. 

Felipe, (San.) See SAN FELIPE. 

Felis, (mo L., a cat.] (Zodl.) See FELDA. 

Felix I., (JH,) Pope, 8. Dionysius, 269, and shared 
in the persecution of the Christians ordered by the 
emperor Aurelian. D. in prison, 274, and was canon- 
ized. — F. II., s. Liberius, 358; p. 365, and was canon- 
ized. — F. III., s. Simplicius, 483; p. 492. — F. IV., 8. 
John I., 526; p. 530. 

Fell, ( go [A. S.] The hide or skin of a beast: — chiefly 
used in composition; thus, a fell-monger signifies a 
dealer in such articles, — [From Eng. fall.) (Manf.) In 
Weaving, the last weft of thread that forms the end of 
a piece of cloth. — [Icel. fell, a hill.] A rocky or barren 
hill or mountain. 

Fellahs, ( Llahz.) [Ar., poor popie] In Egypt, that 
class of people who perform man agricultural labor; 
they form the great bulk of the Egyptian peasantry, 
and are a patient and industrious class, hard-worked 
and heavily taxed. 

Felloes, or FELLIES, ( fel'lóz.) ace felge.) The pieces 
of wood which form the circular rim of a cart or car- 
riage wheel. 

Fellow, (e.) [A.8. felow.] In England, a superior 
member of a college, usually a uate, and holding 
what is called a fellowship, from which he derives an in- 
come varying from $750 to $1,500. — Also, a distinctive 
appellation given to a member of a society incorporated 
by charter for the promotion and practice of some 
branch of science or art; as, a Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety (abbreviated F. R. S.). — In the U. States, a trustee 
of a college. 


matted together in a pe- 

culiar way, and used in the 

e d of hats, &c. The 

method of working up such 

materials into & species of 
cloth, independently of 
either spinning or weaving, 
is called felting, and consists 
in causing the hairs to inter- 
lace with each other, which 
they readily do by virtue of 
their tendency to curl, and 
of the minute serratures 
with which they are ringed 
throughout their length. 
For this purpose, they are 
intimately mixed together 
by the operation of bowing, 
which is effected by means 
of the vibrations of an elas- 
tic string, the rapid alterna- 
tions of whose motion are 
peculiarly well adapted to 
remove all irregular knots 
and adhesions among the 
fibres, and to dispose them 
in a very light and uniform 

mass. his, when p 

under cloths and leather, 

readily unites into a fabric 
of some firmness; and this is brought to the proper 
shape by various subsequent operations. 

Felting, (/?i'ing.) The operation of splitting timber 
in a direction transverse to the rings. 

Feltre, ( fail'tra) a town of N. Italy, p Belluno, 
near the foothills of the Alps, 16 m. 8.W. of Belluno. 
Pop. 5,995. 

Felueen, (/e-lük'kah.) [It. feluca.] (Naut.) A small 
two-masted vessel used in the Mediterranean. They 
9 lateen-sails, and are propelled by oars during 
calms. 

Feme-eov'ert. [O. Fr.] (Zaw.) Same as COVERT- 
BARON, q. v. 

Feme-sole, (faim-sdl’.) [O. Fr.] (Law.) An unmar- 
ried woman. 

Femoral, (mo- rd.) [From L. femur, the thigh.] 
(Anat.) That which pertains to the thigh; as, the fem- 
oral artery. 

Fen, (fén.) [A.- S. ſenn.] A tract of land in which the 
subsoil is constantly saturated with water, and the sur- 
face liable to be inundated in the spring and autumn. 
The soil is generally loamy and rich, and produces 
bushy crops of grass and corn, especially after drainage 
by machinery. 

Fencing, ( /?n'ring.) [Fr. défense, from O. L. fensus.] 
(Calisthenics.) The art or practice of making skilful use 
of a sword or foil, either in attack or defence. In learn- 
ing this art, foils, or thin flexible swords, are used, 
which, being blunted or covered at the points with a 
cork or button, and bending readily, prevent any harm 
being done. —( ic.) A system of fences, such as 
protect a road, railway, &c.: also, the collective mate- 
rial used in making fences for fields, &c. 

Fenders, (nd! rz.) (From Fr. défendre, to protect.] 
(Naut.) Pieces of old cable, wooden billets, &c., sus- 
pended over a ship's sides, to prevent injury from 
chafing by contact with other vessels, piers, &c. 

Fénelon, (fén’a-ldn(g,) FRANÇOIS DE SALIGNAC DE LA 
Mornk. a distinguished French ecclesiastic and author, 
B. in Perigord, of a noble family, in 1651, received his 
education in Paris, and entered the priesthood in 1675, 
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After acting for severa! years as superior of a seminary 
for the instrnction of converts, F. was sent, in 1686, on 
a mission of conversion to the Protestants of Poitou, 
and four years later was appointed preceptor to Louis | 
X!V.'s grandson, the Duke of Burgundy, which posi- 
tion he filled with so much zeal and ability as to gain 
the favor of Louis and of Madame de Maintenon. In 
1693, he entered the Academy, and two years afterward | 
was ordained Archbishop of Cambrai. F's sympathy 
with the Guyonists brought him into controversial col- 
lision with Bossuet (g. v.), and hi- Erp/ication des Maz- 
imes des Saints (1697), into disgrace with the king, who 
dismissed him from court. In 1699 appeared Les Arven- 
tures de Télé „ a work which alohe will perpetuate 
his name. D. 1715. 

Fenestra, ( fe-nés'trah.) tw See Ear. 

Fenians, ( fene-dinz.) (Hist.) The adopted name of 
an Irish secret society instituted in the United States 
with the object of attempting to subvert British rule 
and ascendancy in Ireland. The origin of the name 
is uncertain; it is generally supposed, however, to 
have designated a sort of militia established in that 
country by Fionn McCoul, son-in-law of King Cormac, 
213-253 4. D. 

Fennec, (fén'nzk.) (Zoél.) The common name of the 
genus Megalotis, fam. Canide. The species, which are 
small and beautiful, are peculiar to Africa. They re- 
semble foxes in general form and in their bushy tail, 
but have eyes adapted for diurnal and not for noctur- 
nal vision, and remarkably large ears. 

Fennel, (fén'n'l.) (Bot.) See Fanicutum. 

Fen'nel-flower. (Bot.) See NIGELLA. 

Fenton, (/én’'tin,) a town of England, co. Stafford, 3 
m. S.W. of Newcastle-under-Tyne. Manuf. Pottery. 
Pop. 8,000. 

Fenton, in Michigan, a vill. of Genesee co.; pop. 2,353. 

Fentress, (/én/tris,) in Tennessee, a N. county, border 
ing on Kentucky; area, 570 sq. miles; Capital Jamee- 


town, 

Feodor, ( /á'o-dór,) YvaNovirCH, last czar of Russia of 
the Rurik line, B. 1557, reigned from 1554 till 1598, dur- 
ing which period the Muscovite Church declared itself 
a patriarchate independent of that of Constantinople.— 
P. IL, czar of Russia, 1676-1682, was elder brother of 
Peter the Great. 

Feoffment, ( fecf'm?nt.) [From Mod. L. feodum, a fief.) 


(Eng. Law.) The old common-law method (now seldom | Feretory, ( /?r'e-to-re. 


practised) of conveying lands to another in /*e, that is, 

to him and his heirs for ever, by delivery of seisin and 

possession of the estate granted. The giver is styled 

p eoffer, and the person who is thus invested the 
eoffee. 

Fer de Fourchette, ( fair-da-foor-sh’t’.) Fr., an 
iron fork.) (Her.) A cross, each end of which bears a 
furcated iron, like that formerly used by arquebusiers 
as a rest for their weapons. 

Ferdinand, ( fiir’de-ndnd,) the name of many Euro- 
peau sovereigns, of whom the following are the most 
deserving of mention: — AnaGoN: F. I., 2d son of Juan 
of Castile, became king of Aragon and Sicily, 1412-16.— 
F. II. Same as FERDINAND V. oF CASTILE. 

AUSTRIA: F. I., B. 1793, s. his father, Francis I., in 
1835, and abdicated in 1848, in favor of the present em- 
peror, Francis Joseph. 

BouemMiaA: F. I., IL, and III. Same as FERDINAND I., 
II., III. emperors of Germany. 

CasrILE: F. I. s. his father, Sancho III., in 1025. In 
1038 he invaded Leon, and became the most powerful 
of the Spanish monarchs of his time. D. 1065.— F. III. 
(known as THE BAIT) became king of Castile, 1217, and 
s. his father, Alfonso IX., as king of Leon, 1230. D. 1252. 
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Germany: F. I., a younger brother of Charles V., R 
1508, s. him in 1556 as emperor, and after reigning with 
prudence and liberality, D. in 1564.— F. IT., p. 1578, was 

randson of the foregolbe- He ascended the throne of 
obemiés 1617, but his refusal to tolerate Protestantism 
in that country lost bim his crown, and inaugurated 
the bloody Thirty Years' War. Succeeding Matthias as 
Emperor of Germany, in 1619, his reign was one long 
struggle against the Protestant league arrayed against 
him. This able but bigoted tyrant D. in 1637.— 7. III., 
B. 1608, s. the preceding monarch, his father, on the 
thrones of Germany, Hungary, and Bohemia. His 
reign was characterized by wars with the Swedes and 
the German Protestants, assisted by France — wars that 
were finally terminated by the Treaty of Westphalia, 
which secured to Protestants their full religious rights. 
D. 1657. 

Nals: F. I., son of Alfonso of A n, ascended 
the throne in 1458. He soon disgusted his subjects by 
his tyranny, whereupon they invited John of Anjou to 
become their king. A war ensued, in which F. gained 
a decisive victory over the French at Troia, 1462. D. 
1494. — F. II., grandson of the last-mentioned prince, 
became king in 1495, and was obliged to call in the aid 
of the Spaniards to free his dominions from French in- 
vasion. D. 1496. . 

Two &RiciLiEs: F. IV. of Naples, and I. of the Two 
Sicilies, n. 1751, was a son of Charles III. of Spain, and 
ascended the throne during bis minority. His reign 
wns marked by a continuous struggle against Napoleon, 
who, by placing Murat on the Nes politan throne, forced 
F.to retire into Sicily till 1814, when he was restored. 
In 1816 he united the kingdoms of Naples and Ricily 
into one monarchy, under the title of the Two Sicilies. 
This tyrant, hated by his subjects, D. in 1825. — F. II. 
(surnamed Bompa), B. 1810, s. his father, Francis I., in 
1830. His reign forms but a catalogue of intolerable 
acts of despotism and misgovernment, giving rise to 
popular revolts, which were quenched in blood—whence 
his nickname of Bomba. This odious sovereign D. in 
1859, amid the execrations of the civilized world. 

PogTUGAL: F. I., s. his father, Peter the Cruel, in 
1367. He was a good and popular monarch, and p. in 
1383. — F. II., B. 1848, s. his brother Dom Pedro V. in 
Nov. 1861, and married, in 1562, Maria Pia, daughter 
of Victor Emmanuel, king of Italy. 

[From L. feretrum, a bier.) 
(Ecd.) A portable shrine for inclosing the relics, &c., 


Fig. 322. — rrRETORY. 


of saints (Fig. 322); also, a stand for a bier within & 
church. 


— F. IV. s. his father, Sancho IV., on the throne of Cas- | Ferguson, ADAM, ( f?r'güs-m,) a Scottish metaphysi- 


tile and Leon, 1295. D. 1312. — F V. of Castile and 
Leon, called THE CATHOLIC, B. 1452, was the son of Juan 
II. of Aragon, and married, in 1469, Isabella, heiress of 
the Castilian throne. In 1479, F. and his wife ascended 
the united thrones as co-sovereigns. In 1480, the In- 
quisition was established in Spain, and in 1491 the Moor- 
ish kingdom of Granada conquered. In 1493, Columbus 


cian and author, B. in Perthshire, 1724, filled the chairs 
of natural and moral philosophy in Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, and in 1778 was appointed one of the commis- 
sioners dispatched to bring about a reconciliation with 
the U. S. colonists. Among his best works are an Essag 
on the History of Civil Society ; and a History of th» Pro- 
gress and Termination of tie Roman Republic. D. 1816, 


returned from his voyage of discovery of the New World. | Fer'gusson, James, a British architect, B. 1808, is the 


In 1495, war was carried on with France for the defence 
of Sicily, and F's army under Gonsalvo de Cordova 
quoe brilliant victories, expelled the French from 
taly, and re-established order in Sicily. In 1500, a 


author of Picturesque Illustrations of Ancient Architecture 
in Hindostan, 1848; The Palaces of Nineveh and Perse- 
polis Restored, 1851; and The Ilustrated Handbook of 
Architecture, 1855. 


treaty for the partition of Naples between F. and | Fer'gusson, Sin WII II Au, BART., F.R.S., an eminent 


Louis XII. of France, led to a second war, one that 
firmly consolidated the Spanish power in Naples. In 
1511, the battle of Ravenna proved the last blow to 
French influence in Italy, and, in 1513, F. conquered 


and annexed Navarre, whose king had allied himself | Ferin, (fe're-ah.) [ 


with France. F. p. in 1516, leaving behind a reputa- 
tien as distinguished for bravery and ability as for re- 
ligious intolerance and cruelty. 


English surgeon, B. 1808, is known as one of the chief 
authorities on his art in Europe, and as the author of 
A System of Practical Surgery, which is accounted a 
text-book by the profession. D. 1877. 

| (Eccl.) In the breviary of tbe 
Rom. Catli. Church, a designation applied to the several 
days of the week; thus, Sunday is the F. prema, Muu- 
day the F. secunda, and so on. 
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fYfeermenggli,. 

area, 451,281 acres, 4818 of which aro occupied by the 

waters of Lough Erne, K.; C. Enniskillen N. p. 92,688. 

Fermata, (Ju, -ma'tih.). [It.] (Mes) 
frequently found near the end of a part ot a composi- 
tion, and marked Ly the aymbol Ae, to indicate that 
the notes over which it appears are to be prolonged be- 
yond their usual time. 

Fermentation, € 
to cause to boil.] (Chem) A peculiar change to which 
certain complex organic bodies are liable, under the in- 
fluence of an external disturbing force. 1f to & solution 
of sugar there be added & little blood, fleur, paste, or 
other putrescible azotized matter, F. will set in, and the 
sugar will be converted into alcohol, carbonic acid 
being at the same time disengaged. Nothing acts 

werfully as an exciter of P. than yeast — the matter 


thrown off by beer when fermenting. A certain amount | Fess, 


of heat is required, and the presence of atmospheric air 
t» necessary at the commencement. In making wine, 
the vegetable albumen of the must absorbs oxygen 
from the atmosphere. and thus excites the action of F. 
in the sugar of the juice, which becomes changed iuto 
alcohol. In brewing, the liquor in Which malted grain 
has been infused is caused to ferment by the addition 
cf yeast, and this results in the conversion of the sac- 
charine liquor into beer, In this case, however, the F. 
13 not allowed to run ita full course. The beer is drawn 
off into casks ata particular stage of the fermenting 
action, and a very «low L. afterwards goes OD, which 
charges the liquor with carbonic acid. F. is also made 
use of in preparing the weak spirit from grain. which 
js afterwards distilled into what, when rectified and 
flavored, is called gin. The preceding are Cases of alco- 
holic or vinous F. Acetous F. takes place if weak alcohol 
be mixed with a little yeast, or other azotized organic 
matter, liable to putrefy, and be then exposed to the 
air. Oxygen is abaorbed from the atmosphere, and the 
alcohol is converted into acetic acid or vinegar. Car- 
bonic acid is not disengaged during this P. Vinegar is 
usually made cither from 
cation, assisted by & 
from a kind of heer prepared for the purpose. 

Fermo, ( /:ir'mo)&8 city of Central Italy, p- Ascoli, 32 
m. S. S. E. of Ancona. Pop. 18.895. 

Fermoy, (/ ur- moi 
Ireland, co. Cork, on the Blackwater, 118 m. 
Dublin. Manf. Paper and gunpowder. 

Fern, ( fürn.) [A S. fearn.) (Bol) Sea FILIC ALES. 

Fernandina, (fi rent “l- nn. a seaport of Flerida, 
C. of Nassau co., on Amelia Island, 155 m. E. by N. of 
Tallahassee, with a good harbor. Pop. 1,5232. 

Fernando Po, an island of the Atlantic Ocean, 
Bight of Biafra, 20 m. from the W. African coast; bet. 
89 10-30 44’ N. Lat., and 8 22-80 f F. Lon. Surf. 
Mountainous and rugged, densely wooded, and well- 
watered. Sugar-cune Brows luxuriantly. Clim. Un- 
healthy in the extreme. C. Clarence Town. It belongs 
to the Spaniards, who have made of it a penal sett lement. 

Ferret, (frr’ret) (Zoi'.Y See PrTonives, 

Ferris Wheel. The Eiffel Tower, which formed the 
prominent feature at the Paris Exposition of 1889. was 
repkwed in the World's Columbian Exposition, at 
Chicago, in 1893, by an equally striking triumph of 
»ierineering, the Ferris Wheel, an immense revolving 
wheel, 250 feet in diameter, and 30 feet in width of 
face. It turned on & steel axle, 32 inches in diameter, 
and 45 feet long, and was internally an intiieste net- 
work of rods bracing the great construction firmly to- 
gether. The total weight, with passengers, Was j 200 
tons. Around the circumference were R series of 
closed carriages, 36 in all, each with room for 40 pas- 
sengors, who were carried around the great wheel in 
its alow revolution. Great engineering difficulties 
were overcome in this achievement by the constructor, 
George W. G. Ferris 


Ferrer feen of Potassium, rer-ro- i α - d- 


N. W. of 
Pop. 10,900. 


(From L. ferrum, iron, and Gr. kyanes, a dark-blue pis? 
ment.] (Chem) A componnd of potassium with the 
hypothetical radical ferrocyanogen. It crystallizes in 


large truncated pyramida belonging to the dimetric 

system, which are of a beantiful yellow color. Its soļu- 
tion, added to ferric salts, forms ferrocyanide of iron or 
Prussian blue. Form. K;Cy;Fe. ` 

Ferrol, ( fairrél.) a fortilied seaport of Spain, in Gali- 
cia, on the N. side of the Bay of Corunna, 75 


| m. S. W. of 
Cape Ortegal. It has an excellent harbor, exclusively 
used by the l 


Spanish navy ; merchant-vesse ei 

weed 7 R fup. 19.144. y5 1a not being 

Ferruginous, í jer- ron je- nds.) [From L. ferrugo, 
oxide of iron.) Of the color of rust or oxide of iron; 
also, partaking of the nature or properties of iron; as, 
ferruginowe ore. 


wine by Spontaneous acidifi- 
temperature of about BU? F., or 


Y 


(C für-mán'ah,) 8 co. of Ireland, p. Ulster; | Ferry, ( frr're.) 


| 


A pause or rest.!“ 


für-m/n-t sli u. [From L. fermento, Ferula, ( fer wu lah.) (Mot.) A gen. 


more | Fena, 


‘ya flourishing garrison town of | Fetichism, 


| 
| 
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TAS ur. 4 passage. 
a river, &c., may be nately and con eniently crossed by 
means of a Lost and the like, fur which passage a cor- 
tain rate of toll is exacted from travellers. 

Fertile, (// .) From L. fertilis, productive.) In a 
general sense. fruitful and productive; — commonly 
applied to land, and opposed to sterile or barren — ( Bol.) 
That produces fruit or flowers ; — said of plants. 

of planta, O. Apiaceg, 

characterized by the presence of compound umbels, 

variabile involucres, A five-toothed calyx, ovate-point 
rae and compressed fruits. They are natives of the 

Mediterranean and Persian regions. F. communis, the 

Giant Fennel, attains sometimes in gardens a height of 

15 feet. 

( fa’sah,) a 

S. E. of Shiraz. 


A place where 


manuf. town of Persia, p. Fars, 18 m. 

Pop. 18,000. . 

or F esse, (.) (From L. fascia, & broad belt. 

(Her.) One of the 9 honorable ordinaries, consisting o 

& line or belt drawn horizontally across tho shield, from 

aide to side, and containing one-third part of it. When 

figures are comprised within the width of the FV, the 
latter is said to be charged, and the figures are said to 
be in fee. When A Z. does not 1899 to the sides of 

the shield, it is anid to be couped. The diminutives «f 

a P are the bur, the closet, and the barrulet. A F. with 

a barrulet on each side of it, i» said to be cotised. A 

FP. removed to the upper part of the escutcheon 18 

termed a chief, and is considered an bonorable aug- 

mentation. 

Festivali. Seo Frast. 

Festoon. (festen!) [Fr. fetm; L. festum, a feast. } 
Generally, a wreath or garland, suspended so as to form 
a semicirele, — C4 rch.) An ornament representing 
leavea, flowers, and fruits, tastefully intertwined to- 
gether, and which, suspended at the ends, hangs down- 
ward in the form of nn inverted arch. 

Festus, Poncics, ( frs’tus,) a Roman pro-consul, who 
became governor of Judea in 62 A. D., and before whom 
the apostle St. Paul was brought by the Jews. 

Fetch, (fh) [From A. S. facem, fraud.] A wraith or 
ghostly apparition of n living person: — a term super- 
stitieusly common in Ireland, 

Fetich, Fetish, (fetish. (Fr. fétiche.) A pagan 
idol or divinity among certain African negro tribes. 
FETICISM, FETISHISM, (fet'isk-izm.) (Fr. 
Fetichisme. | The worship of idols among African ne- 
groes, Who believe that the domestic or familiar fetich 
narrowly inspects the conduct of every individual be- 
longing ton family or household, and rewards or pun- 

ishes each according to his deserts, See Ost. 

Fetlock, (^ lok.) (A corruption of foot lock.) The 
tuft of hair that is found growing behind the pastern- 
joint in the feet of horses; also, by an extension of 
meaning, the joint on which such hair grows. 

Fetus, Foetus, (fe tin (pl. Frruses.) II., the young 
of any ereature.]. (Physiol) The child in the womb 
of its mother, after the fifth month of pregnancy. Be- 
tore that time it in known as an embryo. 

Feud, (rad) [From Icel. u- d, smothered anger.) A 
deadiy quarrel between families or political partics ina 
state. See V ENDETTA,— ( Law.) Same as FEF, q. Y- 

Feudalism, ( rü'dcl-izm,) or Feu dal System. 
(Hist) A form of government anciently subsisting in 
Europe, and which was fully consolidated in the Legin- 
ning of the 11th cent. It forms the basis of many med- 
ern customs, and the English law of real property was 
moulded with reference to it, and bears to this day the 
strongest marks of its origin. With respect to the origiu 
ot this sytem, it ix probably to be found in the military 
cu-tomsof the Celtic or northern nations, known by the 
names of Goths, Vandals, Franks, Huns, and Lombards, 
who overran Europe on the declension of the Roman 
empire, and brought it with thein from the countries 
out of which they emigrated: it was entirely unknown 
to the Romans. According to the fendal scheme, a vie- 
torions leader took possession of a country as supreme 
lord, and then allotted considerable portions of it, called 
feoda, fiefs or fends, to his principal officers, who in 
their turn divided their poss ssions among their infe- 
riors; and the condition upon which these rewarda 
were given Was that of faithful military gervice, both ut 
home and abroad. Their followers engaged themeelves 
to this by an oath of feslty; and in the cvent of their 
not performing the service agreed upon, or deserting 
their lord in time of battle, &c.. the lands were toreturn 
to their original possessor. Every peraon, theretore, 
who was a feudntory, i. 64 who had received lands in 
this way, WAR hound to do everything in his power to 
defend the lord of his fee; while, on the other hand, 
the latter was not less subordinate to his immediate 
superior; and so on up to the prince himself. Thus 
tho several orders of vassals formed a system of concen- 
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trn- circles, of which each was under the fufluence of 
the next; and all moved round a common centre, which 
was the kiug, tbe supreme feudal lord. As there was a 


FIC 


` 


Italian stage, signifying a fallure or break-down of aa 
actor or perfurmer in his or her part: —opposed tu 
furore. 


graduated scale from the lowest vassal to the prince. or Fiat, (fiat) [L., let it be done.] (Law.) A decree, or 


lord Paramount of the territory, every man's interest 
was involved in the security of the whole; and every 


short order or warrant, signed by a judge, for the mak 
ing out and allowing of certain processes. 


man was a pledge of security to his neighbor. In its Fibre, (Jr.) [From L. fibra.) A term commonly 


vigor, the feudal system constituted a regular, power- 
ful. and compact system of government, and secured a 
unanimity which pervaded the various departments of 
the state; and while internally the power was diffused, 
it presented to forvign nations a united and formidable 
front. When the ideas which originate in the posses- 
sion of property advanced, and the great grew more 
avaricious of money than of glory, and when, it ought 
perhaps to be added, a love of justice and order had be 
come general, nothing was heard of but the enormities 
of the powerful, und the sufferings of the humbler 
classes; and the strength of feudal governments de- 
clined amid a spirit of disaffection too universal to be 
checked. The ceremonies used in conferring a fief were 
principally three: homage, with or without a feudal 
obligation, the latter only by great feudatories, such as 
those just mentioned; an oath of fealdy nud investiture, 
or conveyance of the lands, either actual or symbolical. 
The division of ranks, under the feudal system, cor- 
responded in theory, though not altogether in practice, 
with the territorial division of lands according to their 
tenures. Those who held by the Anight’s service were 
the original nobility. 

Feuillant Club, (/ove-ydn(g.) (Fr. Hi.) A po- 
litical society formed in Paris during the revolutionary 
epoch, taking its naine from its place of assembly, in 
the old convent of the Feuillant monks, 1791. Their 
leaders held ministerial power for one short month, 
1792, until they were suppressed by the Jacobins. 

Feuillantines, ( fool'dn-teenz.) (Eccl. His.) An order 
of nuns, formed on the rule of the Feuillants (q.v.), 
founded in 150Q 

Feullians, Feuillants, ( foo'e-ydns)) (Eccl. Hist.) 
An order of barefooted monks of the Cistercian order, 
founded at Feuillans, near Toulouse, France, in 1577. by 
Jean de la Barriere, a Cistercian abbot, They adopted 
an austere discipline, and were made an independent 
order by Pope Sixtus V. in 1050. 

Feuilleton, ( /voor)' e- ton! g.) peel (Lit.) In French 
1 that department of a newspaper which is 

evoted to articles of a purely literary character, such 
as uovelettes, reviews, art-criticisnis, &c. The F. waa 
first introduced in the columns of the Journal des Dé- 
bats, in 1809. 

Fever, (/é’rtr.) [Fr. fièvre, from L. febris] (Med.) 
A disease affecting the entire system, characterized by 
an increase of heat, an accelerated pulse, great thirst, 
and an impaired state of several functions. It gener- 
ally begins with languor of body and mind, chilliness 
amounting to sLivering, though the skin often at the 
same time fecls hot; the pulsation is quicker than it 
onght to be; respiration is hurried or labored; there 
are pains in various parts of the body, particularly 
about the head, back, or loins; there in a loss of appe- 
tite, or nausea and vomiting; the mouth is dry; the 
bowels generally constipated; the urine small in quan- 
tity and deep in color. The varieties of this discase are 
numerous; but the grand division is into remitent 
fevers, which subside or abate at intervals; znternit- 
tent fevers, which intermit or entirely cease at inter- 
vals; and continued fevera, which neither remit nor in- 
termit. 

Fe'verwort. (Bot) See TRIOSTEUM. 

Fez, or Fas, ( féz) a fortified city of Morocco, C. of p., 
and of a former kingdom of same name, in a pleasant 
valley, 80 m. S. E. of Tangier; Lat. 24? 6' 3" N., Lon. 59 
1/19" W. It possesses numerous mosques und. bathe, 
and has long been famous as one of the chief seats of 
Moslem learning. Its trade is considerable: caravans 
departing for Timbuctoo twice a year. Mant Morocco 
leather, gold and silver articles, silks, &c. F, founded by 
8 descendant of the Prophet, remained an independent 
kingdom from 193 till 1518, when it was conquered and 
annexed to Morocco. The city is deemed a sacred place 
—asort of Western ' Mecca,” and none but good Mos- 
Jems are permitted to enter its gates. Pop. 60,000. 

Fez, (/.) m the city of Fez, Morocco.) A red 
skull-cap, without a rim, worn by the Turks and other 
Eastern peoples. 

Fezzan, ( zin.) pane. Phasania Regia.) A country 
of Central Africa, tributary to Tripoli; bet. N. Lat. 2 
819, and E. Lon. 12-169. It forms the largest oasis in 
the Great Saaara Desert, which surrounds it on 3 sides, 
and is on the grand caravan-route bet. Egypt and Bar- 
bary and the Niger region. C. Mourzouk. 


applied to objects of a stringy or thread-like cbaracter. 
whether of the animal, vegetable, or mineral kingdom. 
A great number of plants aflord fibres which are capable 
of being usefully employed by man, yet it is only a few 
of them that serve all the purposes required; and it is 
somewhat remarkable that, with the exception of jute, 
&lmost all tlie vegetuble flbres used in manufactures 
are derived from the plants which in the earliest ages 
supplied the spindles and looms of Babylonia and Egypt. 
The chief fibres employed in textile manufactures are, 
Flax, the produce of the stalks of Linum usifafistim um, 
a plant grown in nearly every part of the world; Hemp, 
the produce of the stalks of the Cunnabis satira; Jute 
and Ocal, tlie inner bark of an Indian tree, Corchorus cup 
sularis, allied to our lime-tree; New Zealand fur, ob 
tained froin the leaves of a plant, Phormium tenar, le- 
longing to the lily order; Rhea fibre, afforded by the 
stems of a plant, Bua kmeria nirea, or China grass, grow- 
ing in India aud China; Sunn hemp, obtained trom 
ecveral leguminous planta; Silk coim, or Baraguce 
cotton, obtained from a large tree, the Bombar ceiba, 
prow ine in South America; Pine-aupple fibre, obtained 

rom the leaves of pine-apples and allied plants grow- 
ing in tropical countries; Manilla hemp, or Abaca, vb- 
tained from the leaf-stalks of a banana, Musa (extilig, 
growing in tlie tropics; J fibre, afforded by the leaves 
of the American aloe, Agude Americana, 


Fibrin, (ji’brin.) [From L. fibra, fibre.) (Chem) A 


substance found in solution in blood. When obtained 
clear of the other constituents, it forms long elastic fila- 
ments. More than half of dried F. consists of carbon. the 
other components being oxygen, nitrogen, and hydrogen. 
with a little sulphur and a trace of phosphorus: the 
proportions of these matters being nearly the same as 
in albumen. With the exception of phosphorus, the . 
of flesh has the same constituents, but in different pro- 
portions. When blood is drawn from the living animal, 
the F. begins to coagulate. 


Fibrolite. (/ibrclit.) (Min.) A silicate of alumina, 


occurring in fibrous or columnar masses, or in long 
slender crystals, of a hair-brown or olive-green color. 


Fibula, (/ib'u-l4h) (pl. FinULE.) [L., a brace.] (Anat) 


The outer and smaller bone of the leg, nearly of a tri- 
angular shape, and standing parallel to, but distinct 
from, the tibia, — (Surg.) A needle employed in mak- 
ing sutures. 


Fichte. Jouann GorrLIEB, (FJ Tia.) one of the most 


eminent German thinkers and philosophers, was B. in 
Upper Lusatia in 1762, and received his education in 
the universities of Jena, Leipzig, and Wittenberg. At 
Konigeberg, where his friendship with Kant commeaced, 
his first published work—An Attempt ata Critician cf all 
Revelation — appeared. The celebrity he thus acquired 
obtained for F. the professorial chair of philosophy at 
Jena, Which vost he resigned in 1799, in consequence of 
atheistic views being attributed to him in connection 
with the new doctrine of metaphysics he had introduced. 
In 1810, F. became prof. of philosophy in Berlin Unt 
versity, and took a prominent part in bestirring the 
patriotism of hin conntrymen till it found à vent in the 
War of Liberation, 1512-13. D. 1814. The philosopht- 
cal system of F. seems to have resolved itself into a 
kind of modified Theism; and of the high quality of iu 
ethical emanations there can be but one opinion. A 
collective edition of bis works, in 8 vols., was brought 
out in Berlin, 1545—6. 


| Ficoidnles, (fi-kvid’ah-leez.) [From L. ficus, a fig.) 


(Bot.) An alliance of plants, sub-class Prrigynous Ere- 
gens, characterized by monodichlamydeous flowers, cen- 
tral or axilo placenta, a polypetalous corolla, if one is 
present, and an external embryo, curved around a small 
quantity of niealy albumen. 


Fictile-ware, (/i&til-,) or KEREMANIA, (Fine Arts.) 


A term applied to all ancient pottery, including the 
finest works or casts in ferra-cotia, as well aa the com- 
monest products in clay; from domestic utensils to 
architectural ornamenta, coarse or fine, burnt or only 
hardened by exposure to the air. 


Fiction, (fik’shiin) [Same doriv.] The act of imagin- 


ing, inventing, or devising; heuce, the literature of F. 
comprises novels, romances, fables, and the like. — 
(Law.) A supposition of Jaw that a tbing is true, 
without inquiring whether it be 80 or not, that it may 


have the effect of truth so far as is consistent witk 
e 


Fiasco, (Jed Lo.) [It] A term derived from the Ficus, (fiiis) IL. a flg.] (Bot) A genus of planta 
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Fig-mar'gold. (Bot) See MESENBRYANTHEMUM. 

Fig-tree. p See FICUS. 

Figueras, (e-gwa'rds,) a fortified town of Spain, p. 

erona, 71 m. N.N.E. of Barcelona. Pop. 11,383. 

Figurante, SA bpr Fr., from L. figura.) ( Dram.) 
A female dancer in the ballet, other than the ballerina, 

Figurate, (/ig'uwràt) [From L. figura, a figure.) Pre- 
senting a determinate form, as certain plants, shells, or 
stones.— F. COUNTERPOINT. ( Mus.) That kind of counter- 
point wherein discords intermix with the concords.—F. 
or FIGURAL NUMBERS. ( Math.) Those numbers that do or 
may represent some geometrical figure, in relation to 
which they are always considered as triangular, pentago- 
nal, or pyramidal numbers, &c. 

Figurative, (fig'u-ra-tiv.) [Same deriv.] Any ex- 
pression which must be understood in an allegorical or 
metaphorical sense, rather than in its primary and 
literal one. Also, that which is expressed by obscure 
resemblances; as the types and mysteries of the Mosaic 


law. 

Figure, (Ft ur.) [Fr., from L. figura.) (Gram.) Any 
departure from analogion or syntactical rules.—( Astrol.) 
A description of the disposition of the heavens at a cer- 
tain hour, in which the positions of the planets, &c., are 
marked within a F. of 12 triangles called houses. — 
(Dancing.) The several steps marking the movements 
of the performers in a dance.—(Geom.) A space 
bounded on all sides, either by lines or surfaces ; or, the 
representation on paper, &c., of the object of a theorem 
or problem, to render its demonstration or solution 
more easy to be understood — in which sense it is a 
diagram. — ( Fine Arts.) The ju, eR en of any ani- 
mai, but more particularly of a human being. — ( Rhet.) 
A mode of speaking or writing, in which words are de- 
flected from their primary or usual signification, so as 
to express a passion or emotion with more emphasis 
and beauty than by the ordinary way. The principal 
F. are the metaphor, ory, simile, and personification ; 
which, with their subdivisions into climax, hyperbole, 
antithesis, &c., will be found under their respective heads 
in this work. —( pl.) (Arith.) A term incorrectly but 
popularis abolisi. to certain characters by which we 

enote any number, as 1, 2, 3, &c.:— the term digits is 
the more correct one. 

Filadelfia, ( feel-ah-d7l'fe-ah,) a town of S. Italy, p. 
Calabria, 12 m. N. of Nicastro. Pop. 5,000. 

Filago, (fi-la’go.) (Bot) The Cotton-rose, a genus of 
small herbaceous plants, O. Asteracese. 

Filament, (/fila-mznt) [From L. filum, a thread.] 
(Bot.) The stalk of the anther; any kind of thread- 
shaped body. — ( Physiol.) The primitive form of all ani- 
mal tissue — a thread, a fine muscular hair — an indefl- 
nite number of which bound together constitute a 
fibre; & congeries of flbres similarly bound together 
orming a fasciculus ; and a series of fasciculi composing 
a MUSCLE, g. v. 

Filangieri, GAETANO, (fe-ldn-je-a’re,) an Italian pub- 
licist, B. in Naples in 1752. His chief work, the Science 
of Legislation, has exhausted many editions and been 
translated into the principal European tongues. D. 1788. 

Filbert.(/ilbürt) (Bot) See HAZEL. 

File, (fil.) (From Fr. fij, a wire.) (Cm.) A line or wire 
on which letters, documents, &c., are strung or stuck 
for preservation; hence, by an extension of meaning, 
any bundle of letters, newspapers, &c., kept on hand for 
reference. — ( Mil.) A term which signifies 2 soldiers 
standing one before the other when drawn up in line, 
the last-named keeping what is termed rear rank. A 
body of infantry is said to consist of rank and file when 

' jt includes the privates, and all non-commissioned 
officers below the grade of sergeants.— [A. S. i) 
(Mech.) A well-known tool or instrument formed o 
steel cut into small furrows, and used in smoothing, 
pong and cutting metals, ivory, wood, &c. F. are 

nown by different names, according to their various 
degrees of fineness and temper, as flat, half-round, three- 
four-square, and round. 

Filibuster, ( fil'e-büs-tür.) (Sp. supposed from Eng. 
freebooter.] (Amer. Hist.) An adventurer who under- 
takes a warlike esposito against a foreign state or 
territory, without legal or belligerent authorization. 
A notable example of filibustering was that afforded b 
the inroad of Gen. Walker upon Nicaragua in 1855, 
which ended in ultimate failure, and the military exe- 
cution of its leader. 

Filicales, ( fil-e-kd'leez,) or FiLices. (Bot.) An alliance 
of plants, class Acrogens, commonly called FERNS, and 
consisting of arborescent or herbaceous perennial, very 
rarely annual plants; those of arborescent habit havin 
a trunk varying from 2 or 3 to 60 or 80 ft. in height, and 
formed of the consolidateu 5ases of the fronds, surround- 
ing a soft central mass ot tissue; those of herbaceous 
babit either having ẹ caudex formed on a plan similar | 
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to the arborescent kinds, but on a smaller scale, the 
young fronds cpi the growing point, or having a 
more or less fleshy rhizome whose growing point is in 
advance of the development of the fronds, which are 
roduced from its sides instead of its apex. Arborescent 
erns are represented in Fig. 323. All true ferns, under 


which name are included nearly all the ferns that are 


— — cvi lem aen 


— 


Fig. 323. — TREE-FERNS. (Java.) 


known, may be recognized by the circinate growth of 
their young leaves, and by their hypophyllous fructifi- 
cation. The fronds are very various in regard to size 
and form, some being simple, others many times cut or 
divided; while some measure but an inch, and others 
many feet, in length. In the majority of instances 
there is no material difference of aspect between those 
fronds which are fertile and those which are sterile; 
but in others, including whole groups, the Acrostichec 
for example, there is a manifest contraction of the fer- 
tile fronds, which are sometimes reduced to mere ribs 
and spikes clustering with masses of the spore-cases. 
Many schemes have been proposed for the classification 
of ferns, but that one seems to be preferable, which is 
based on the modifications of the vascular system taken 
in conjunction with the fructification. 

Filigree, (fil'e-gré) or FILIGRANE. [From L. filum, a 
thread, and granum, a grain.] Filigree-work is a deli- 
cate and elaborate manufacture, primarily executed in 
threads of gold and silver, but lately imitated with col- 
ored and gilt paper. In Sumatra, fabrications of filigree- 
work are carried to very at perfection. In China, 
where the F. is chiefly of silver, many beautiful articles 
are produced. Malta has also a celebrity for articles of 
this kind. 

Fillet, ( filet.) [Fr., a little thread.] (Carp.) A small 
piece of timber to which boards, joists, or quarters ure 
nailed.. Cookery.) Meat rolled together and tied round; 
also, the fleshy part of a calf’s thigh; as, a fillet of veal. 
—(Her.) A kind of narrow bordure, which runs quite 
round near the edge. — ( Costume.) A small band to tie 
up the hair. — (Man.) The loins of a horse.—(Arch.) 
A small square member, moulding, or ornament, used 
in various places, but generally as a corona over a 
moulding: — it is distinguished from the band by being 
flat and of narrow breadth. 

Fillibeg, Phillibeg, ( f/il'le-b?g.) [From Gael. fille- 
adh, plait, and beag, little.] (Costume.) A dress of tar- 
tan, reaching only to the knees: — worn by the Scots 
Highlanders. 

Fillmore, MILLARD, ( fil'mór,) 18th President of the U. 
States, was B. in Cayuga co., New York, Jan. 7, 1806, of 
humble extraction. fn 1821 he successfully entered 
upon the practice of the law in Erie co., and in 1832 
was returned to Congress by the Whig party. Re- 
elected in 1836, 1838, and 1840, N, owing to his aptitude 
for business, was appointed chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, 1841-2, and framed the tariff of the 
eee ug In 1844 he ran unsuccessfully for the gov- 
ernorship of New York, and in 1848 was elected as the 
Whig nominee to the Vice-Presidency of the Union, 
under Gen. Taylor, becoming, upon the death of the 
latter In 1860, President ez officio. F. strengthened and 
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popularized his adininistration by making Daniel Wch- | 
ster Mis secretary of state. Under his Presidency, Cali- 
fornia was admitted as a new State into the Union. | 
Mr. F. was a candidate for tlie Presidency in 1556, but 
un unsnecewtni One. He died at his home in Buffalo, 
N Y, March 8. 1874. 
Filly, (fitle.) [A.8. 
third year: — op 
Filter, ( fi'tür.) 


ola.) A young mare before its 
to colt 


L. fütrum, fulled weol — used origi- 
nally as a strainer.] (Chem.) An apparatus by which 
fluids are separated from any solid matter held in sus- 


nsion. See FILTRATION. 

Filtration. ( fil-trá'shün.) [Fr., from L. fütrum.) The 
process by which a liquid ís reed from solid bodies in- 
termixed with it, or from auy impurities which it holds 
in suspension, by passing it through a linen or woollen 
bag, or filtering-paper. Various other contrivances have 
also been invented for purifying muddy and putrid 
water, and rendering it fit for drinking; such as the 
use of a porous kind of stone, sand, charcoal, &c. 

Fimbria, (fim’bre-ah,) pl. Fiupnia. L., the end or 
extremity of anything.] (Anat.) One of a series of 
loose, fringe-like processes at theextremities of the Fal- 
lopian tubes. — (Bot.) The dentated ring of the oper- 
culum of mosses. 

Final, (Andi.) [From L. finalis, finishing.) (Logic.) 
F. causes are the purposes, objects, or ultimate ends in 
view; as distinguished from efficient causes, or those 
which produce the event or effect. 

Finale, (fe-nah’la.) [Same deriv.] Generally, the con- 
clusion or termination of anything. —( Mus.) The clos- 
ing part of a composition; in instrumentalization it 
has most usually a character of vivacity, and requires a 

uick movement with lively performance. 

Finale, ( fe-na'la,) a town of Central Italy, 
on an island in the Panaro, 16 m. W. of Fe 


p. Modena, 
rrara, with 


an active trade, . 13,000. 
Finance, rigo [From L. financia, a payment of 
money.] ( Econ., &c.) A French word incorporated 


with our language, meaning the art of managing money 
matters, the person who a this art being called 
a financier. F., in the plural, is often used for mone 
itself, but still with a reference to the purpose to whic 
it is to be applied, as where the finances of a country 
are said to have improved or fallen off — that is to say, 
have become abundant or scanty according to the ex- 
penditure of the country. Sometimes the word is ap- 
plied to private wealth, but it is properly applicable to 
ublic funds. 

Finch, ( TNR) ta finc.) (Zodl.) See FRINGILLIDA. 

Finding, ( find'ing.) [From A.S. findan.] (Law.) Dis- 
covering a verdict ; as, the finding of a jury. 

Findings, (/ind'ingz.) (Manf.) The tools and mate- 
rials used in aor gg," 

Findlay, (find'ld,) in Ohio, a vill., C. of Hancock co., 
on Blanchard’s Fork, abt. 100 m. N.N.W. of Columbus. 


Fine, (fin) [From L. pena, a penalty.) (Law. A 
penalty or amends, made in money, for an offence. — 
A in English law, money paid for the renewal of a 
ease. 

Fine Arts, (The.) See Arr. 

Finery, (fin’ere.) [From Eng. fine.) (Metall.) The tur- 
nace used in the refining of metals; that is, haminering 
and shaping them into a bloom, or square bar. 

Fine-stilling, (ling.) (Chem.) The distillation 
of spirituous liquor from molasses or other saccharine 
matter. 

Fine’-stufff, (-stii/.) (Building. The second coat of 
oe for the walls of an apartment. 

Fingal, (/!ng‘gaul,) a legendary Caledonian king who 
waged war against the Romans. . According to his son, 
the poet Ossian, he was a heroic and chivalrous prince. 

Fingal’s Cave. See STAFFA. 

Finger, (J ing'gr.) [A. S.] (Anat.) One of the 5 extrem- 
ities of the hand. Their names, counting from the 
thumb, are — 1, pollez; 2,index; 3, medius; 4, annu- 
laris (or ring-finger); 5, auricularis. In the thumb 
there are 2, in each of the other fingers 3, bones called 
puotenges, the upper of which are much larger than the 

lower. 

Finger- board. (Mus) That part of a stringed musi- 
eal instrument, as in the violin, violoncello, guitar, &c., 
which is made of ebony-wood, and glued on the neck 
of the instrument, and shaped on the top somewhat 
round, to suit the position in which the strings lie on 
the nut and the bridge. At the lower end, the finger- 
board projects over the sounding-board of all those in- 
struments played with the bow, while in the guitar 
species the finger-board is glued down on both neck 
and sounding-board. 

Fingering, (fing dend. MN) The disposing of the 


ngers in a natural, convenient, and suitable manner, 


— 
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in the performance ou any instrument, but more espe- 
cially on the organ, pianoforte, and harmonium. 

Finial, (/in'eil.) [From L. finis the end.] (Arch.) 
The ornament, usually 
carved after the form of 
foliage, which crowns tho 
tops of gables, pinnacles, 
canopies, pediments, &c., 
in Gothic architecture. 
They were especially used 
in the Decorated st yle, and 
Fig. 324 shows their appli- 
cation to a niche in the 
wall. 

Finistère, ( fin-is-tair’,) 
a W. dep. of France, in 
former p. Bretagne, b. E. 
by the depts. Morbihan 
and Cótes-du-Nord, and on 
all other sides by the At- 
lantic Ocean and British 
Channel; area, 2,690 sq. m. 
Coast-line, bold and rocky, 
with some excellent har- 
bors here and there. Surf. 
and soil, various, Pastur- 
ing cattle and the sea- 
fisheries form the chief in- 
dustries. C. Quimper. Pop. 
662,485. 

Finite, (unit.) [From L. 
pee limited.) (Aath.) 

enoting a series, line,&c., 
which is limited in extent, 
duration, and the like; 
thus differing from Ixrm- | 
NITE, q. v.— F. FORCE. || 
(Phys.) A force, as that 
of gravity, which acts for 
& limited or finite time. 
Finland, (Finland,) a 


Fig. 324. —NICHE. 
country formerly belong- (From Walpole St. Andrew's, Nor 


ing to Sweden, but ceded 
to Russia in 1809,and now 
forming a grand-duchy of that empire. It is divided 
into 8 láns or governments. The natives on the coast 
are either Swedes or Russians, or a mixed race with the 
Finns. The true Finns have little intercourse witb the 
inhabitants of the maritime district, but inhabit chiefly 
the E. portions of the country, where they live in the 
midst of forests, by the borders of the lakes, and lead a 
mode of life exactly resembling that of the agricultural 
or settled Laplander, in houses that have a hole in the 
top to let out the smoke, and in one large room which 
is occupied by the whole family. The forests are very 
extensive; bears, wolves, elks, deer, foxes, and beavers 
abound; and timber, deals, potash, pitch, tar, rosin 
butter, skins, and fish are among the chief products of 
F. Helsingfors is the seat of the provincial govt. Area, 
147,415 sq. m. Pop. 1,810,957. 

Finland, (Gulf of,) a large arm of the Baltic y 
occupying a position E.N.E., bet. Lat. 58° 40’-60° 40’, an 
E. Lon. 230-30 10’, and dividing Finland on the N. from 
the Russian Baltic provs. on the 8. Length, 260 m.; 
maximum width, 90 m. It is dotted with numerous 
islands, and has on its shores the ports of Revel, Swea- 
borg, and Cronstadt. 

Finn, (/in.) (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of Finland. 

Finlay, (nd,) GEORGE, a British author, B. 1800, has 
written the standard works entitled Greece under the 
Romans (1843); History of the Byzantine and Greek Em- 
pires from 1057 to 1453 (1854); and a continuation of 
the latter—Greece under the Ottoman and Venetian Do- 
minion from 1453 to 1821. 

Finmark, (/in'mdrk.) [Norweg. Finmarken.] A p. 
of Norway, bet. Russian Lapland and the Arctic Ocean, 
forming the most northerly portion of Europe. Arra 
(with Tromsö), 1,284 geog. sq. m. Its surface is bleak, 
and soil sterile. C. Hammerfest. . 21,800. 

Finos, (fe’néz.) [Sp., fine wools.] (Com.) The second 
class of Merino wool. 

Fins, (finz.) [L. pinna.] (Zodl.) The organs which, 
in fishes, are adapted for swimming or Jocomotion in 
water, consisting of membranes supported by rays, 
which are either stiff spines, or flexible unjointed rays, 
or flexible jointed rays, the latter being frequently 
branched. The dorsal fins are those on the back. Some 
fishes have none there, others from one to four. In 
the Salmon family (Fig. 826), the second dorsal fin is 
rudimentary, and is termed adipose, The ral fins 
are two, one on each side, usually placed about the mid- 
dle of the height of the fish, just behind the gill-covers. 
In some fishes they are absent. The ventral fins are 
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also two, usually placod close together under the pocto- 
ral fina, and then termed thoracic. If placed in front 
of the pectorul fins, they are termod jugwar, and if un 
the belly, at some distance behind the pectoral fins, 
they are called abdominal. When they are altogether | 
absent, the fishes are said to be apodal, ua in the case of 
the eel tribe. The anal fin is placed behind the vent 
sometimes there are two, very rarely three. The caudal 
fin is placed at the end of the tail. It varies much in 
shape, rounded, truncate, lunate, forked, &c. The tail, 
with ite fin, is the principal organ of locomotion, the 
other fins serviug more to steer than to propel. 

Finsbury, (inzbre,) a borough of England, forming 
one of the parliamentary divisions of London, co. Mid- 
dlesex. Php. 443,316. 

Finster-Aarhorn, (finztir-chrhdrn,) the culmi- 
nating peak of the Alps in the Bernese Oberland, bet. 
Berne and the Valais, It attains an elevation of 14,020 
ft. above the level of the sea. 

Fiord, (pron. fiórd'.) (Icel.fiordr.] (Geng.) In Scan- 
dinavian countries, a term given to any bay, creek, or 
eonsiderable estuary of the sca. It is also applied toa 
lake or other inland expanse of water. 

Fir, (für.) lee furh.] (Bot.) A general name for 
several species of the gen. Abies. The firs are for the 
moet part lofty trees, with small, narrow, evergreen 
leaves, placed in two rows along the sides of the 
branches, or occasionally tufted. They are remarkable 
as timber-trees, and for pu turpentine, &c. 

Firdausi.or Firdüsi, (/ür-dou'se,) the most emi- 
pent of Persian poeta, was B. in Khorassan, abt. 940 a.D. 
During his lifetime his fame filled the East, and he was 
the recipient of great honors from ths Sultan Mah- 
moud. His chief poem, the Shah- Nameh, or ^ Book of 
Kings," has been termed M Sir William Jones “a glo- 
rious monument of Oriental genius and learning." D. 
abt. 1020. 

Fire, (fir.) (AS. fyr.] In former times, fire obtained 
& place among the elements. It is now known that 
what is ordinarily called by that name is merely solid 
or cous mutter at a high temperature. See HEAT.— 
(Mil) A discharge of artillery or small arms: thus, a 
running F. isa rapid volleying of musketry kept up in 
succession by bodies of troops. 

Fire’-arms, (-irmz,) a general designation for all sorts 
of muskets, rifles, fowling-pieces, blunderbusses, pis- 
tols, &c., which produce their destructive effects by the 
explosive force of gunpowder. 

Fire'-ball, (aul) (Mil) A projectile in the form 
of an igneous ball, so udapted as to be discharged by 
night from mortars or howitzers for setting fire to an 
enemy's works, or for illumining such positions as it 
may be desirable to exam! ne. — ( Meteor.) See METEORS. 

Fire’-damp. See Mansn-GAS. 

Fire’-engine, (-wji&) an engine for extinguishing 
fire. It consists of 2 forcing-pumps, so combined that 
their Joint action produces a constant and powerful 
stream of water, which, by means of & pipe, may be 
directed at pleasure to any point. The handles are so 
disposed, that, while tho piston of one pump is up, that 
of the other is down; and they are elongated for the 
purpose of enabling a great number of men to work 
them at the same time. By an ingenious application 
of steam-power to the working of fire-engines, their 
usefulness has been greatly increased. As soon as an 
alarm is given, the fire is kindled, and the belluws at- 
tached to the engine are worked by hand. By the time 
the horses are harnessed, the fuel is thoroughly ignited, 
and the bellows are then worked by the motion of the 
wheels; so that generally, by the time the engine 
reaches the fire, the steam is ready. One of the ordinary 
eonstruction will work in 18 minutes after the fire is 
Mghted, and will deliver about 9,000 gallons an hour to 
& height of 90 ft., through an orifice of 7-8ths of an inch. 
The lat effective steam fire-engine was built in Cincinnati 
in 1853. Since then great improvements have been made. 

Wire/-escape, (-sidp.) Any machine or apparatus 
for enabling persons to escape from burning buildings. 
Sametimes the object is effected with, and sometimes 
without, external aid. In the first case a portable ladder, 
or a contrivance for raising by a rope and pulley a basket 
or other means of lowering persons, ie generally used. 
In the second, there is usually a rope-ladder, so arranged 
that a person may descend with wa E of late, however, 
the term is generally applied to iron ladders firinly fixed 
outside the building as a last resort [n case of emergency. 

Fire’-fly. (Zovl.) See LAMPTRIDA. 

Fire’place, (-p/ds) (Arch) The square opening in 
the wall of an sper tment for the reception of a grate or 

stove; its uprig t sides are termed the jambs; and the 
bead, or arch, the mantel, The stone under the jambs 
is sometimes called the slab, and the stone or stones im- 
mediately in front of the latter, the hearth. However; 
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much they may be improved, replaces will always 
remain the most imperfect and coetly mode of hosting, 
for they only render available 13 per cent. of the 
heat yielded by coal 
'or coke, and 6 per Nee 
cent. of that by 
wood. Their enor- 
mous loss of tem- 
perature arists from 
the fact, that the 
current of air neces- 
sary for combustion 
always carries with 
it a large quantit 
of heat produced 
which is lost in the 
atmosphere. Hence 
it was that Frank- 
lin said fireplaces 
should be adopted 
in cases where the 
smallest quantity 
of heat was to be 
obtained from a 
given quantity of 
combustibles. Not- 
withstanding their 
want of economy, 
however, they will 
always be preferred 
as the healthiest and pleasantest mode of heating, on 
account of the cheerful light which they emit, and the 
ventilation which they insure. The draught of a fire is 
the upward current in a chimney caused by the ascent 
of the products of combustion ; when the current is rapid 
and continuous, the chimney is said to draw well. e 
draught is caused by the difference between the tem- 
perature of the inside and that of the ontside of the 
chimney; for, in consequence of this difference, the 
gaseous substances which fill the chimney are lighter 
than the air of the room, and consequently equilibrium 
is Impossible. The weight of the column of gas CD, 
Fig. 325, in the chimney being less than that of the 
external column of air A B of the same height, there is 
& pressure from the outside to the inside which causes 
the Tode of the combustion to ascend the more 
rapidly in proportion as the difference in weight of the 
1 A us r (i greater. 4 7] Desi ewes 
re'-proof. Eng. fire, and proof. gnatipng 
which is incombustible; as, a fire-proof building. 

Fire’-works. See PYROTECHNY. 

Fire’-worshippers. See GUEBRES. 

Firkin, (Fur xin.) [From A.8. feower, four, and dim. 
kin.] In England, a measure of capacity, containing 9 
ale galls., or 77 imp. galls. By an extension of mean- 
ing, the name is also applied to a small keg or barrel; 
as, a fir Hin of butter. 

Firm, ( firm.) [From Sp. frma.) (Com.) A commer. 
cial partnership, or the name or title under which 2 or 
more individuals carry on a mercantile, banking, or 
trading business; as, the firm of Rothschild and Sons. 

Firmament, ( fiir’ma-mént.) (From L. frmawmentum.) 
(Ast.) In the Ptolemaic system, the Sth heaven or 
sphere, with respect to the 7 aphercs of the planets 
which it surrounds. It was anciently supposed to have 
2 motions —a diurnal, given to It ere primum mobile, 
from E. to W. about the poles of the ecliptic; and an- 
other opposite motion from W. to E. There is a revolu- 
tion in this direction, which, according to Tycho Brahe, 
is completed in 25,412 years; according to Ptolemy, im 
36,000 ; and according to Copernicus, in 26,800; in which 
time tlie fixed stars would return to the same points in 
which they were at the beginning. This period is com- 
monly called the Platonic or great year. 

Firman, ( für'mdn.) (Pers. fermán,a command.) ( Pol.) 
An edict, decree, or mandate, issued under the Sultan’s 
sign-manual for various purposes; among others it 
serves a8 a passport for foreigners travelling in Ottoman 
countries. In India, the name is applied to a written 
Permission granted for carrying on trade with the 
natives. 
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Firmilian, (St.,) (Für-me-le-du“,) one of the Fathers 


of the Church, and bishop of Cæsarea, was the friend of 
Origen and St. Cyprian, and the suppressor of the Nova- 
tian heresy. D. 269 A.D. 


First, (faret.) [A.8. fyrat.] (Mus) The upper part of a 


vocal or instrumental] duet, trio, quartet, &c. 


First'-floor, (-/lér,) in Europe, the tier of apartments 


immediately above the ground-floor of a house; in the 
U. States, the basement or ground-floor. 

(Teel.) Offerings made to God 
by the Jews of part of the fruit of their barvest, es as 
acknowledgment of His sovereign dominion : — se called 
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because they were offered in the Temple before any part 
ef the crop was touched. In the medieval Christian 
Church, the F. were the profits of every spiritual bene- 
fice for the first year; in En d, after the Reforma- 
tion, they were appropriated by the Crown, and in the 
beginning of the 18th cent. were transferred to a fund 
institu for increasing the provision of small bene- 
fices, called Queen Anne's Bounty. In France the im- 
post of F. was finally abolished in 1759; in Spain, in the 
reign of Charles V.; and in Germany it ceased in 1521. 
Fisc, ( fisk.) [L. fiscus, a money-basket.] (Rom. Antiq.) 
The treasury of a prince or state; — whence the term 
Aal, as applying to the revenues of a state, or the 


4 ö fiscal statistics. 

eal. See 1 

Fish, HasiLTON, (fish) an American statesman, B. of 
Knickerbocker stock in New York city, 1809. After 

uating at Columbia Coll. he became a member of 
e bar in 1830, and a member of Congress in 1843. In 
1848 he was elected Whig governor of his native state, 
and from 1851 to 1859 served as U. S. Senator, in which 
capacity he op the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise, and shortly afterward adopted the platform 
of the Republican party. In 1869 he became secre 
of state under Pres. Grant's administration, in whic 
office he has displayed marked executive ability, com- 
bined with a judicious amount of political conservatism. 

Fisher, ( fish'ür.) (Zodl.) See MuUsTELA. 

Fisheries, (er.) ape Jfischerei.] (Com.) Places 
where fish are caught in great abundance, so as to con- 
stitute an important article of commerce. See Cop, 
HERRING, SALMON, WHALE, &c. 

Fisher’s Hill, (ur, in Virginia, a considerable 
elevation of land, situate 20 m. 8. of Winchester, bet, 
the North and Massanutten Mts. Here, Sept. 22, 1864, 
was fought a severe engagement bet. a Union force 
under the command of Gen. Sheridan, and Gen. Early's 
Confederate brigade, in which the latter sustained a de- 
feat with casualties numbering over 1,000 men hors-de- 
combat, besides t oret 1,000 prisoners and 16 guns. 
National loss, abt. 3,000. 

Fish'er's Sound, an inlet of the Paciflc Ocean, Brit. 
N. America, bet. Princess TU Islands and the main- 
land; Lat 52° N., Lon. 130? W. 

Fishes, ( fish'iz.) (Zodl.) A class of vertebrate animals, 
which are cold-blooded, live exclusively in water, and 
whose red blood is aérated by means of gills. The 
heart has only one auricle and one ventricle. The sexes 
are distinct, and the young are produced from eggs. 
These eggs form what is called roe, whilst the milt is 
the male spawn or fecundating matter, which is brought 
into contact with the eggs after they have been ejected 
the female fish. Fare remarkable for their fecun- 
: ty; a 050.008 for instance, here 8 7 ſound to 

e t 3, eggs or spawn. any F. possess an 
e sene bladder filled with air, called the swim-bladder, 
and this is thought to be instrumental in aiding a fish 
to rise from a great depth to the surface. The skin is 
sometimes naked, but usually it is clothed with either 
Cycloid or Ctenoid scales. Sometimes the fish is pro- 
tected by Ganoid or Placoid plates. When a fish has 
a full complement of fins, it has one or more dorsal fins, 
one or more anal fins, two pectoral fins, two ventral fins, 
and a caudal fin. In some genera, some of these fins are 
wanting, and occasionally a fish has no fins whatever. 
The tail and its fins are the principal agents in locomo- 
tion, the other fins serving more to balance and steer 


Fig. 326. — SALMON. 
p, pectorals; v, ventrals; d, dorsals; a, anal; c, caudal. 


by than to drive onwards. In some F., not only do the 
jaws carry teeth, but every bone inside the mouth is 
similarly armed. In other F, there is not a single 
tooth in the mouth. Some F. are vegetable feeders, but 
the majority are carnivorous, it being their lot to eat or 
be eaten. A fish’s head is a complicated structure, and 
its investigation has often employed naturalists, the ob- 
ject in view being to find what each bone corresponds 
with in tbe beads of other classes of vertebrata. F. 
have been divided by Cuvier into Osszovs FH. (having 
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true bones), subdivided into 4 L Malaeop. 

terygians, and nates ; and OAR- 
TILAGINOUS F., or CHONDROPTERYGIANS, subdivided into 
Sturiones, Selachianes, and Cyclostomes or Suckers. 

Fish'-hawk. — See OsPREY. 

Fishing, (/is^ing. [From Ger. fischen, to fish.) The 
art of catching or taking fish, whether by means of neta 
or area, or by spearing,or angling with lines, rods, and 

o0 


Ara TE (zen) The Angler. See PEDICULATI. 

Fish’kill Landing, (rise iagi) in New York, a town 
of Dutchess co., on the Hudson. 

Fish’kill Mountains, in New York, a name some- 
times applied to the Highlands of the Hudson. 

Fissile, (Je.) [L. fissilis, a little cleft.) (Min) De- 
signating that which may be cleft or divided ín the 
direction of the grain, lamine, or natural joints. 

pier ners LA bene ara Ber (From L. findo, I split, 
and pario, I produce.) ( Physiol.) Reproduction by nat- 
ural ee pete hence, any animal or plant which pro- 
creates by spontaneous fission, is termed fissiparous. 

Fissure, ( fish’ir.) [From L. fissura, a cleaving in two.] 
A narrow cleft or chasm made by the parting of an 
substance. — ( Anat.) A transverse or longitudinal and 
or slit in a bone. 

Fissurellids, ( fish-ü-r/l'e-de.) (Zodl.) The key-hole 
Limpet fam., embracing marine gasteropodous mollusks 
which have the shell conical, and apex recurved. 

Fistula, ( fis'ü-lah.) [L., a pipe.) (Surg.) A long sinu- 
ous ulcer, communicating with a larger cavity, and 
having a small external opening. Y Lachrymalis, is a 
disease which aitacks the great caruncle in the inner 
corner of the eye; a disorder accompanied with a flow- 
ing of tears. 

Fistalar, (ut ddr.) (Pot) A term applied to a cylin- 
drical or terete body which is hollow, but closed at each 
end, as the leaves and stems of the onion. 

Fistuliform, (-tü'le-fórm.) (From L. fistula, and forma, 
shape.] Generally, of a tube-like or pipe-shaped ap- 
pearance, — ( Min.) Designating such structures as pre- 
sent round hollow columns. 

Fisturalida, ( fis-u-rdl'e-de.) (Zotl.) The Flute- 
mouth fam., embracing malacopterygious fishes which 
have a long tube in front of the cranium, at the ex- 
tremity of which is the mouth. They inhabit the warm 
seas, and are sometimes called Tobacco-pipe Fishes. 

Fit, (fit) [A corruption of fight, because every parox- 
ysm of sickness is a struggle for life.) ( Med.) A sudden 
and violent attack or paroxysm of disorder, in which 
the body is often convulsed, and sometimes senseless ; 
as, a fit of apoplexy or epilepsy ; a fainting-fi£, &c. The 
term also applies to the first attack, or the return after 
a short intermission, of certain diseases; as, a fit of the 

ut, a fit of the megrims, &c. 
teh, ( fich.) [Contracted from jitchet.] (Cm.) The pelt, 
fur, or skin of the Pole-cat. 

Fitch, Jonx, an American inventor, B. in Conn., 1743, 
claimed to have originated the first boat impelled by 
steam, which was successfully tried on the Delaware iu 
1787. D. 1798. 

Fitehburgh, (fich'hirg,) in Massachusetts, a manuf. 
town of Worcester co, on an affluent of the Nashua 
river, 60 m. N.W. of Boston. 

Fits, ( fits.) [Supposed from L. filius, a son.) A son:— 
used as a prefix in certain compound proper names, like 
the Irish O', and the Scottish Mac, or Mc; in England, 
it is esteemed a distinguishing mark of illegitimate de- 
scent from the blood-royal ; us, Fitzroy, 
son of the king; Fitzgeorge, &c. 

Fitzgerald, Lorp EDWARD, (fits 
jér'ld,) an Irish revolutionist, B. 1763, 
was a son of the Duke of Leinster. 
After a brief service in the British 
army during the American war, he en- 
tered the Irish House of Commons in 
1784, where he joined the party in op- 

osition. In 1791-2 he visited France, 

raternized with the leading Republi- 
cans, and married the reputed daughter 
of the Duc d'Orleans and Mad. de Gen- 
lis. In 1796 he joined the“ Society of 
United Irishmen," became its ayent in 
France, and promoted the insurrection 
of 1798. Arrested on a charge of high treason, he D. in 

rison, 1798. 

Fitzhugh Sound, (Jun,) a strait of British N. 
America, separating Calvert's Island from the continent; 
Lat. 57° 93' N., Lon. 128° 10’ W. 

Fiume, ( fe-oo'ma,) a seaport of Austria, and seat of 

vt. of the Littorale, on the Gulf of Quarnero, 38 1n. 

W. of Trieste. It is the chief entrepôt of the trade 
bet. Hungary and the Adriatic, and has an excellent 
harbor. Pop. 17,600. 
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Five, (Je.) [A.S. ff.) Numer.) A number greater than 
four, am less than six:— symbolically represented as 
5, or V. 

Five Forks, (rl,) in Virginia, a locality near Din- 
widdie Court-House, memorable for a battle which took 
place, April 1, 1865, bet. Gen. Sheridan's National com- 
mand, and a Confederate force under Gen. Lee, in which, 
after a severe action of several hours’ duration, the lat- 
ter were defeated with heavy loss in casualties, 5,000 
prisoners, and many guns. National losses, abt. 1,000 


men. 

Five Hundred, (Council of the.) (Fr. Hist.) 
One of the two councils invested with legislative power 

j by thə National Convention, 1795,— the other being 
that of the Ancients. The sole right of enacting laws 
belonged to this council, which was dissolved by Napo- 
leon Í. after the establishment of the Directory, Nov. 
10, 1799. 

Fixed Air, ( fikst.) (Chem.) The former name of Car- 
bonic acid gas. See CARBON. — F. AMMUNITION. (Afil. 
Cartridges prepared for firing. See CARTRIDGE. — F. 
Bopres. (Chem.) Those substances which remain with- 
out volatilization at a moderately high temperature. — 
F. Oils are those which bear a high temperature before 
they throw off vapor, in distinction from volatile or essen- 
tial oils. — F. Stars. (Ast.) The stars that are exterior 
ĉo our solar system. The great majority of such stars 
retain the same apparent position and distance with re- 
spect to each other; and are thus distinguished from 

and comets, which are moving bodies. 

Fixtures, (fikst'ūrz.) [From x.] (Law.) Such things 
appended to houses or lands, that become part of the 
realty of the same, and are governed by the same laws 
which apply to hereditaments. 

antes ( fiks’e-te ) Me fixité.) (Phys.) That property 
in ies by which they resist volatilization by heat. 

Flabellate, ( /L3b'7-làt) FLABEL’'LIFORM. (Bot.) Long, 
taper, and supple, like the thong of a whip; as the run- 
ners of many plants. 

Flaccus, Caius VALERIUS, ( fldk'küs) a Roman t, 
who D. about 88-90 a.D. He has left us 8 books of the 
Argonautica, founded, as its title imports, on the expe- 
dition of Jason and his companions. 

Flag. (fdg) [From A.S. fleogan, to fly.] (Bot.) See IRIS. 
ean Atas cel. flake, anything flat.] A broad flat stone, 
used in the construction of pavements, which latter 
hence take the name of flags. — [From A.S. fleogan.] A 
gus name for ensigns, standards, colors, banners, 

.; hence, in nautical parlance, to strike the F., in an 
Hie HAE is the sign of surrender; to lower the F., 
to pull it down in token of respect or submission; to 
hang owt the white F., to ask for truce or quarter; to 
hoist the red F., is a challenge of defiance to battle, im- 
plying also that no quarter will be given ; to hang the F. 

Lf-mast high, is a sign or token of mourning. F. are 
distinctively symbols of nationality, and are, besides, 
used at sea as signals for communication of intelligence 
between ships. Other significations also attach to F of 
one color only; thus, a white F. is a flag of truce ; a black 
F., the emblem of piracy, and of death to all prisoners; 
and a yellow F, a symbol that marks a vessel to bein 

uarantine, as having dangerous sickness on board. A 

ue F., with a central square of white, is technically 
called a blue-peter, and is hoisted when a ship is about 
to sail as a signal of departure; a short triangular F, is 
known as a burgee; one of the same shape, but longer, 
as a signal-pendant, or pennant ; a very long narrow rib- 
bon-like F., tapering to a point, is called a pennant; and 
when of extra width at its inner extremity, a broad-pen- 
nant— hoisted alone by the ship which carries the ad- 
miral or commodore of a fleet or squadron of ships of 
war; a square F. with a triangular piece cut out of the 
furthest end from the halyards, with the point inwards, 
is called a cornet, or swallow-tail, &c. — F.-suip. (Nav.) 
A ship of war which has on board the officer in chief 
command of the fleet or squadron of which the said ship 
forms a unit; as, an admiral’s hip. F-OFFICERS are 
those who command the several squadrons of a fleet, 
under the commander-in-chief; thus, a rear-admiral is 
a F. oſſioer. See cnt, fronting p. 1. 

Flagellants, (fldj’l-ldntz.) [From L. flagellans, a 
scourging. | i . Hist.) A fanatical sect which arose 
in Italy abt. 1260. They maintained that remission of 
sins was not obtainable without flagellation. Accord- 
ingly, they marched in procession, preceded by priests 
cart the crucifix, and publicly lashed themselves 
till the blood ran down their bodies. They were joined 
by many devotees — lay and cleric —and their pilgrim- 
ages extended throughout all the provs. of Central Ger- 
many, and even further. They were eventually rigor- 
ously suppressed by a bull of Pope Clement VI.; al- 
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Flagellum, (fahjèl lüm) , a scourge or whip.) 


(Zahl.) A whip-shaped appendage to the legs of crus- 
tacea. — ( Bot.) A trailing shoot, like that thrown out 
by the vine. 


Flageolet, ( Jlàj'o-L?t.) [Fr.] ( Mua.) A small kind of 


flute, played on by means of a mouth-piece at its upper 
end. Its yos extends from F, the first space in the 
treble clef, to F in altissimo; but it has now become to 
a great extent superseded LIA piccolo. 

AG. 


Flag'-oflicer. (.Vav.) See 
Flail, (al.) (From L. ellum, a whip.] (Agric.) A 


wooden instrument for threshing grain by hand. — 
(Antiq. An ancient military weapon, resembling the 
thresher's F., but with the striking part armed with 
bosses or spikes. 


Flake, (.) (Bot.) See DIANTHUS. 
Flake-white, (flāk-.) [From L. floccus, a lock of 


wool.) (Zaint.) A pigment prepared from carbonate of 
lead, and much used in painting in body colors. 


Flamboyant, ( /im-boi'ünt.) [Fr., from L. flamma, a 


flame.] (Arch.) A term 
appli by the anti- 
quaries of France to the 
style of architecture 
which was contempo- 
rary inthatcountry with 
the Perpendicular of 
England,from the flame- 
like wavures of its trace- 
ry. It ought perhaps 
to be regarded as a vi- | 
tiated Decorated rather | 
than a distinct style, 
though some of its char- 
acteristics are peculiar, 
and it seldom* possesses 
the purity and boldneas 
of earlier ages; in rich | 
works the intricacy and 
redundancy of the orna- 
ments are sometimes | 
truly surprising. One 
of its most striking and 
universal features is the 
wavyarrangementof the 
tracery of the windows 
(Fig. 327), panels, &c. 


Flame, (Ad.) L. flam- Fig. 327. 
ma.] (e 1 is a CATHEDRAL OF ROUEN. 


gas or vapor raised to a 
high temperature by combustion. Its illuminating 
poser varies with the nature of the product formed. 
he presence of a solid body in the . increases the 
illuminating power. The flames of hydrogen, carbonic 
oxide, and alcohol are pale, because they only contain 
gaseous products of combustion. But the es of 
candles, lamps, coal gas, have a high illuminating 
power. They owe this to the fact that the high tem- 
perature produced decomposes certain of the gases with 
the production of carbon, which, not being perfectly 
burned, becomes incandescent inthe F. Coal gas, when 
burnt in an arrangement by which it obtains an adequate 
supply of air, is almost entirely devoid of luminosity. 
A non-luminous F. may be made luminous by placing 
it in platinum wire, or asbestos. The temperature of a 
F. does not depend on its illuminating power. A hy- 
drogen E, which is the palest of all fares, gives the 
atest heat. 


Flamel, Nicotas, (a mail,) a celebrated alchemist who 


flourished in the 14th cent., and about whom many 
wondrous legends are told. D. in Paris, 1418. 


Flamens, (jla’ménz.) (Roman Antiq.) ios Baronis 
eity. 


1 (15 in all) devoted each to some spec 

he chief of these ( Flamines majores) were the Flamens 
of Jupiter, of Mars, and of Quirinus, who were always 
patricians; the remaining 12 (amines minores) were 
chosen from the plebeians. 


Flamingo, ( /la-ming'go.) (Zodl.) See PRENICOPTERIDE. 
Flaminius, Titus QuiNTIUS, ( eyes! & Roman 


general who, 198 p.c., was declared consul and com- 
mander in Macedon. After defeating Philip's army in 
Epirus, he reconquered Thessaly, and, in 196, freed 
Greece from the Macedonia power by obtaining the 
t victory of VL pgs over his old antagonist. 
. 175 B. c. — Another MINIUS (Cuius Nepos), wheu 
censor in 221 B.C., constructed the Via Plamima (Fla- 
minian Way) leading from Rome to Narnia and Arimi- 
num. He was consul in 223 and 227. In the latter 
ear he was defeated by Hannibal in the battle of Lake 
rasymene, and slain with the greater part of his 
army 


though, so late as 1414, a revival of their practices Flanders, (Jfdn'dürz,) the name of a former inde- 


obtained a brief hold in Germany. 


pendent state of Europe, renowned for its commerce and 
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civilization, now divided into two Belgian provs., re- 

tively termed East and West F. Bet. Lat. 590? 40- 
51? 23' N., Lon. 2? 37'-4? 23’ E, and with its N. W. shores 
washed by the German Ocean. Area of East F., 1,154 
sq. m. Surf. generally level, and soil highly fertile. 
C. Ghent. Pop. 801,859. Area of West F. 1,243 sq. m. 
Surf. flat, rising along the coast into dunes, or sand- 
hills. Sil, fertile and admirably tilled. C. Bruges. 
Pop. 630, 613. See BELGIUM. 

Flange, (fldnj.) [From O. Fr. Hand, a flank.) (Mech.) 
A projecting rib or riin; also, the projecting exterior 
cylinder of a railroad-carriaze wheel, which prevents it 
from running off the rails. 

Flank, (/!ingk) DA flunc.] (Anat.) That part of 
the side of an animal which is between the ribs and the 
hip. — (Mil) Either side of an army or column of 
troops, or of a battalion in position or encamped on the 
right or left. —(Furt.) That part of a bastion which 
extends from the curtain to the face; or any part of a 
work that defends another work on the outside of its 
parapet. — (Mach.) The straight part of the tooth of a 
wheel, or that which receives the impulse. 

Flannel, (fdn'né/.) (Du. flanc] (Manuf.) A woollen 
fabric, differing from broadcloth and most other wool- 
len fabrics in being woven of yarn more loosely twisted, 
and having less dressing. 

Fiat, (dt.) [Dan. ul.] (Mus) A character which 
lowers a note 1 semitone; thus, D b signities a semi- 
tone below D natural zi 


Fiatbnsh, ( /itbish) a township of New York, in 
Kings co., Long Island, 5 in. S. S. E. of Brooklyn, in the 
neighborhood of which the Americans were defeated by 
the British in 1776. Pp. 6,309. 

Fiatting, ((atting.) [From flat.) Among gilders, the 
imparting a light touch to the work in places not bur- 
nished; it is done with a pencil dipped in size, into 
which a little vermilion is sometimes mixed. 

Fiatalence, (/(ut'a-I£nz.) [From L. flatus, a blast of 
air.| ( Wed.) Air generated in a weak stomach and in- 
testines by imperfect digestion, occasioning distention, 
uneasiness, and frequent eractations. 

Finaw, (flau.) (From W. Mum, n splinter.) (Naut.) A 
sudden gale or squall of short duration. 

Flax, (/iik:.) [A. S. flear.] (Mot.) See Linum, 

Flaximan, Jof, (ALa min) an English sculptor, B. 
in York, 1755, became in 19310 professor of his art in the 
Royal Academy. His sublime classical compositions in 
outline elicited from Canova the dictum that F. was 
“the greatest sculptor of modern times.“ Among his 
chief productions are the famous N'ueld of Achilles, and 
the group of The Archangel Michael and Satan. D. 1520. 

Flea, (Is.) [A. S.] (Zbl.) See PuLIcID E. 

Fléchier, Esprit, ( fla-she-wi’,) a French prelate and 
preacher, considered in his day second to Bossnet only, 
was B. in Vaucluse, 1632. He became a member of the 
Acalemy in 1673, and bishop of Nimes 4 years later. 
His Oration on Turenne i8 considered a masterpiece of 
fanereal oratory. D. 1710. 

Piection, or e ( fle?" shün.) [From L. flectio, a 
bending.) (Gram.) Tho variations of words by declen- 
sion, comparison, or conjugation. 

Fleece, (flees.) [A.S. is.] A flock of wool, or the coat 
which comes off a sheep at one shearing. — ORDER OF 
TRE GOLDEN F, Fr. Toison d'or.) (Hisl) One of tho 
mast distinguished of European orders of Knighthood, 
founded by Philip III. duke of Burgundy, in 1430. Its 
grand-mastership is claimed by the emperor of Austria 
and the king of Spain, and the order is hence conferred 
at both those courts. 

Fleet. ( 7.) [A S. folu, a concourse of ships.) A squad- 
ron of shipa, either naval or commercial, 

Fleetwood. ( Jlctwüd.) a seaport of England, co. Lan- 
caster, at the mouth of Morecambe Bay, 18 m. N. W. of 
Preston. It is much resorted to for its sca-bathing. 
Pap. 6,000. 

Fleming. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of Flanders. 

Fleming: (Am ing.) in Kentucky, a N. E. co.; urea, 500 

. m.; C. Flemingsburgh. 

Flemish, ( én'ish.) (Geog.) Pertaining to Flanders. 

Flemish School, (The.) (Paint) The school of 
art founded in Flanders in the beginning of the 15th 
cent., at Ghent and Bruges, by the brothers Van Eyck. 
Its distinguishing characteristics are perfection of 
chiar-oscuro, admirable finish without hardness, bril- 
liancy of color, and florid luxuriance of design. In its 
earlier period Quintin Matsys and Mabuse were counted 
among its masters; later came Rubens, Vandyke, Sny- 
ders, Jordaens, the younger Teniers, &c. 

Flensborg, or FLENSBURG, ( Ruins hörg.) a seaport of 
Germany, in Schleswig-Holstein. on a flord of the Bultic, 
19 m. N.N. W. of Schleswig. Shipbuilding is an impor- 
tant industry here, Fop. 21,999, 
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Flesh, (ficsh.) [From A. S. fæsc.] ( Anal.) The muscular 
part of an animal body, in which the blood -vessels are 
so small as to retain only blood enough to give them a 
red color. — (Bot.) The pulpy substance of any fruit or 
root. 

Fleteher, Joun, (Jicch'ür,) an English dramatist, 
whose name is inseparably associated with that of his 
friend and co-worker, JOHN BEAUMONT SA v.), was B. in 
Northamptonshire, 1576. His plays, such as The Scorn 
Jul Lady, and Rule a Wife and hare a Wife, were dur- 
ing two centuries the delight of the stage. D. 1625. 

Fleur-de-lís, (floor - de- I/.) [Fr., lily-flower.] (Her.) 
A charge supposed to represent an iris; or, as some 
have imagined, the head of a javelin. It constitutes 
the chief feature in the armorial bearings of the French 
royal house of Bourbon, and was first borne by King 
Louis VII. in 1140. 

Fleurus. (%% % r..) a town of Belgium, p. Hainault, 7 
m. N. E. of Charleroi, memorable for the several battles 
fought near it in the years 1622, 1600. 1794, and 1815; 
the most important being that of June 26. 1794. in 
which the Tinperialists under the Prince of Coburg 
were defeated by the French under Gen. Jourdan. Pop. 
3,000. 

Fleury, ANpRÉ HrncULE Dr, (floo're,) cardinal and 
prime-minister of France under Louis XV., was B. in 
Languedoc, 1653. In 1653 he became almoner to Louis 
XIV., who, in 1683, raised him to the see of Fréjus, 
and by his will appointed F. preceptor to the heir-ap- 
parent, afterward Louis XV. In 1726 he received from 
the latter the premiership of the kingdom, and from 
Rome the red hat. F. governed France wisely and well, 
and p., u member of the Academy, in 1743. 

Fleury, CLAUDE, ABR. a French divine. B. in Paris, 1610, 
chiefly Known as the author of a good Ecclesiastical His- 
tiry (20 vols., 1091-1723). D. 1723. 

Flexibility, ( /ckee-bil'e-te.) (From L. flecto, fleirum, 
to bend.] (Phy.) A property by which numerous bodies 
easily yield to forces tending to change their form; us, 
for example, when a bar supported at both ends is per- 
manently bent by a force acting at its middle point, 
and at right angles to its length. 

Flexor, ( fiéks’cr,) or Flector. [From L. flecto, I bend.] 
(Anat.) A term designating &cveral muscles, which 
serve to bend the parts to which they belong, as distin- 
guished from the eztensora, which open or stretch these 

rts. 

Flexure, ( fféks'ür.) [L. flexura, a bending.) Tho act of 
bending, or the form into which a thing is bent. — 
(Geom.) The bending or curving of a line or figure. The 
point of contrary F. is that point ina curve at which 
the curvature pusses from convex to concave, or rice 
verad. 

Flint, ( fint.) [A. S.] ( Min.) A seni-pellucid stone, con- 
sisting of nearly pure silex. It isa sub-species of quartz, 
of different shades of color. Flints occur almost always 
in nodules or tubercular concretions of various and very 
irregular forms. They are formed in regular layers in 
chalk strata. How they came to be 80 deposited is a 
question geologists have not yet solved. They break 
with an even glossy surface; are moderately transpa- 
rent, very hard, and capable of a fine polish; readily 
strike fire with steel; and burn to whiteness, They are 
employed in the manufacture of glass and pottery-ware. 

Flint, AvsTiN, an American physician and author, B. in 
Mass., 1812, has produced, besides other valuable medi- 
cal works, one on the Z'ractice of Medicine, which reached 
its 3d edition in 1808. 

Flint. in Michigan, a town of Genesee co., on Flint River, 
abt. 65 m. N. W. of Detroit. 

Flint'-glass. (Mun) See GLASS. 

Flint River, in Georgia, has its source in Clayton co., 
and empties into the Chattahoochee from Decatur, after 
A general 8. course of abt. 300 m. 

Flintshire, ( /'Lint'sür.) a maritime co. of England, in 
N. Wales, b. by the Irish Sea, the estuary of the Dee, 
and the cos. of Salop and Denbigh; area, 184,905 acres. 
Surf. generally hilly; soil, fertile, and extremely rich 
in coal, lead, and iron. C. Flint. . 76, 240. 

Flix'weed. (Bot.) See SISYMBRIUM. 

Float, (t.) (From A. S. flota.) (.Naut.) A raft, or num- 
ber of logs or pieces of timber fastened together and 
floated down a river with the tide. — Also, one of the 
paddle-boards of a steainship. —( Mach.) A flat piece of 
stone, iron, &c., attached to a valve in the feed-pipe of a 
steam-engine’s boiler, and supported on the surface of 
the water by a counter-weight; it serves both to show 
the height of the water, and to regulate ita supply froin 
the cistern. 

Floating-bat' ter. (f/ Ing..) (Nav) Aship of war 
razeed. made shot-proof. and armed with heavy ordnance; 
— they are mostly used in the defence of harbors, &c., 
and for covering troops landing on an enemy's coast, = 
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F. BARAKWATSR. (Cie. Engin.) 
consisting of a series of square wooden frames, connected 
by mooring chains or cables, and intended to form the 
bulwark of a basin for shipe against heavy seas outside. 
— F. BRipox. (Mil.) A kind of double bridge, the upper 
part of which projects beyond the lower. It is capable 
of being moved forward by pulleys, and is used for 
transporting troops over narrow trenches, &c., in 
attacking the outworks of a fortified place. 

Floccose, ( fiók-kós.) [Same deriv.) (Bot.) Tufted with 
locks of soft hair or wool. 

Floceus, (Ad x, (pt Froccr.) [L., a tuft.) (Bot.) A 
woolly filament often found intermixed with the spurules 
of some kinds of fungi. —(Zool.) The tuft of flaccid hair 
which forms the extremity of the tails of mammals. 

Flock, (Ao.) (From A. S. flox,a company.] A collec- 
tion or number of birds or small quadrupeds ; — sheep 
are gonerally said to go in ka. 

Flodden, (td du,) a vill. of England, on the Scottish 
border, co. Northumberland, 3 m. S. E. of Coldstream, 
memorable for the battle called Flodden Field, Sept. 9, 
1513, in which King James IV. of Scotland was utterly 
defeated by the English army commanded by the Earl 
of Surrey. This, the most disastrous overthrow ever 
sustained by Scottish arins, brought mourning into 
every household in the realm. The king, 12 earls, 13 
barons, and several hundred knights, besides 10,000 
archers and men-at-arms, perished on the field. 

Flood, (The.) (Scrip.) Sce Drlrox. 

Flood-gate, (ud gd.) [A.8. flod.] A sluice or gate 
that may be opened or shut for the admission or exclu- 
sion of water. — F.-MARK, the high-water mark made on 
the shore. 

Floor’-cloth, ( ffor-.)) ( Manuf.) A coarse canvas coated 
on both sides, and partly saturated with thick varnish, 
one side having usually a colored pattern printed upon 
it in oil-paint. 

Floors, (/iorz) [A. S. flor.] (Arch.) The horizontal 
partitions between the stories of a building, the upper 
part of which forms the floor of the apartments above, 
and the lower portion the ceiling of those below. 

Flora, (flo’rah.) ( Myth.) The Roman goddess of flowers 
(Fig. 323), and supposed 
wife of Zephyrus, wor- 
ship anterior to the 
building of Rome. Annual 
festivals „ were 
celebrated in her honor, 
and she is deemed identi- 
cal with the CAloris of the 
Greeks. — ( Bot.) A term 
given to a collective sys- 
tem of plants indigenous 
to a country. 

Floral, (lord) [From 
L. flos, floris, a flower.] 
Generally, pertaining to 
flowers, or to the goddess 
Flora.— F. ENVELOPE. 
(Bot.) The calyx of a 
plant; or the calyx and 
corolla, when both are 
present as protectors of 
the generative organs. 

Florence, (un.) (It. 
Firenze; anc. Florentia 
Tuscorum.] A magnificent. 
city of Central Italy, and 
former C. of the grand- 
duchy of Tuscany, and 
later (until 1572) of the 
Italian kingdom, lies on 
both sides of the Arno, 68 


Fig. 328. — FLORA. 
m. E.N.E. of Leghorn, and 187 N.W. of Rome, in a pictu- 


resque valley enclosed by the Apennines. F. is a city 
of palaces, possesses many fine churches, art-galleries, 
and libraries, and gave birth to quite a constellation of 
famous men — Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, Cosmo and 
Lorenzo de Medici, Galileo, Michael Angelo, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Benvenuto Ceilini, Giotto, Macchinvelli, Leo 
X., Ac. F. early became a Roman colony under Sylla; 
and, after being sacked by the Goths, was restored by 


Charlemagne to afterward become the chief city of a| 


republic, erected into a duchy by the Medici in 1637. 
From 15065 till 1872, F. wna the seat of the Italian govt. 
Pop. 114,363. 

Florentine. (d- un-teen.) [From L. Plrrentia, Flor- 
ence.] (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of Florence, 
Italy; or, adjectively, anything perenang {o that city. 

8 


Flores, (Adr da.) one of the Western Islands. See 
AZORBS. 

Flores. a town of Brazil, p. Goyaz, near the Parana. 
Pop. 3,000. 


A marine contrivance, | osea, an island of the 
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an or E. Archipelago ; 
Lat. 8° 50’ 8., Lon. 119? 64 F. gth, 200 m.; average 
width, 80 m. Pop. unknown. 

Flor'es, an island of the N. Pacific Ocean, in Brit. N. 
Ameríca, lying to the W. of Vancouver's Island ; N. 
Lat. 49° 20’, W. Lon. 126° 46’. 

Floret, (io ret.) [Fr. fleurette — L. floris.) (Bot.) The 

rtial little flower of an aggregate flower. 

Florian, (Jio-re-ón(g.) JEAN PIERRE CLARIS DE, > 
French man of letters, B. of a noble family. in Gard. 
1755. He published several romances and fables, which 
were popular iu their day, and was the first translator 
into French of Dos Quixote. He was elected to the 
Academy in 1788. D. 1794. 

Florida, (_flor’e-dak,) (^ Land of Flowers,") the extreme 
B.E. State of the American Union, the greater portion 
of which occupies an extensive peninsula, b. E. and W. 
by the Atlantic Ocean and Gulí o1 Mexico respectively. 
F. lies bet. 25-31? N. Lat., and 80-870 30' W. Lon, and bar 
N. the States of Georgia and Alabama, and W., a smal 
segment of the last-named State and the Mexican Guli 
Length, abt. 385 m.; breadth (mean) about 84 m. The 
const-line embraces an extent of 1,146 m. Area, 50,268 
sq. m., or 87,931,520 acres. The State is divided into 44 
cos., and bas as its chief cities and towns Tallahassee 
(cap.), Pensacola, Appalachicola, St. Mark's, St. Au 
tine, Fernandina, Jacksonville. Tampa, and Key West. 
Of these places St. Mary's and St. Augustine on the R. 
coast, and Pensacola and Tampa, on the W., offer toler- 
able harbors. The entire peninsula of F. is of diluvial 
formation, and the groups of islets fringing its S. coasts, 
and called Florida Keys, originally formed part of the 
mainland. The channel between is both difficult and 
dangerous. That part of the surface of the State N. of 
Lat. 25? is generally undulating and wooded in charac- 
ter, while 8. of that parallel the country is very gener- 
ally level and swainpy, rising, however, in the centre 
into hills of no noticeable magnitude. Further 8., the 
surface presents a flat and almost naked plain, great 
part of which is broken by the Ererglades,a swampy 
tract of considerable extent, covered with lakelets of 
from 1 to 6 ft. in depth, and dotted with small, timbered 
aits or islets. The extreme 8. point of F. consists of a 
series of rocky banks, Jow-lying and covered with 
scrubby pine. The soil of the State in its N. B. and N. 
W. parts is fertile, particularly so in the region of which 
Tallahassee is the centre. Besides the Everglades, there 
are several other extensive swamps and savannas, 
forming good bottom-land, but unavailable for want of 
drainage. The soil, on the whole, may be described as 
sandy, except in the Awmmocks or timbered lands. The 
chief rivers are the Appalachicola, St. John's, Escanibia, 
Perdido, Conecuh, St. Mark’s, Suwanee, and Choctaw- 
hatchee; lakes, Okechobee, Kissimee, Macao, and St. 
George. F. possesses a vegetation of the richest and 
most varied character; since, owing to her mediary 
climatio position, the fruits and flowers of both zones 
— temperate and tropical — flourish herein their utmost 
perfection. The climate of F. approximates to that of 
intertropical regions generally; along the cousts, the 
heat is femper by the sea-breezes, and the winters are 
so gen as to cause hundreds of invalids to annually 
make it their sanatorium. — Frod. F. raises consider 
able quantities of maize,oranges, tobacco, cotton, hemp, 
&c.,and rears numerous herds of cattle for market. 
The chief exports are, besides the above, turpentine, 
pitch, tar, and lumber. Manufactures are but nomi- 
nally engaged in. The development of the railway inter- 
est in Morida has increased wonderfully in the past few 
years; hitherto the magnificent waters of the St. John's 
river has enjoyed. practically, a mouopoly of the interior 
carrying trade. The govt. and constitution differ in no ee- 
sential from those of the other 8. States; the State is rep- 
resented in the U. 8. Senate by 2 members; in the? 
House of Representatives by 2, having gained 1 
sentative by the apportionment under the Cen. of 1880, 
The culture of many of the fruits of the South, but espe- 
cially of the Citrus family, have received great attention 
of late years, aud with most flattering results. F. called 
by the Spaniards J’usqua Florida, owes her discovery 
to Juan Ponce de Leon, April 4, 1512. In 1539 it was 
explored, and in 1565 a body of French Calvinists, who 
had established a settlement 3 years previous, were 
driven out by the Spaniards. The latter held possession 
till 1763, when ít reverted to England by cession. The 
Spaniards regained the country in 1781, and n ids 
later were confirmed in their occupation by the Peace 
of Versailles. In 1820 F. was ceded to the U. States as 
a territory, received a constitution in 1833, and was ad- 
mitted into the Union as a State, March 8, 1845. F., in 
1885, was the theatre of a desperate war between its 
aborigines, the Seminole Indians, and the white eet- 
tlors; a war which was only terminated after & sacrifice 
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te the United States Government of thousands of lives, 
and over 39 million dollars. In 1861 (June lu), F. 

an act of secession, thence siding with the Con- 
ederates, and was readmitted to representation in 
Congress in ,* 05. 

Florida Keys, (-kees) or Reefs, a group of small 
islands and sand-banks, stretching S. W. from Cape 
Florida to a distance of 200 m. "The principal of them 
is Thompson's Island, on which stands the town of 
Key West. 

Florid Style, (fdrid.) (Arch.) A term used by some 
writers for the highly ornate work executed during the 
14th and Lith cent. It signifies the same thing as Late 
Gothic or l'erpendicular. 

Florin, (rin) (Fr. from It. Fiorino. belonging to 
Florence.) (Numis.) A silver coin of different values in 
different European countries; the name was originally 
given to & gold piece struck in Florence, Italy, in the 
13th cent. The German gulden are still indiſterently 
called florins. The Austrian silver F. is worth abt. 50 
centB American; those of tlie other German states abt. 
40 cents. The English F, or two-shilling piece, is 
equivalent to 50 cents. 

Floscule, (fdvkal.) [From L. flosculus, a floweret.] 
(Bot.) A partial Horet of a compound flower. 

Flosculous, ( kulàs.) | Same deriv.) ( ol.) A term 
applied to compound flowers, made up of a number of 
florets enclosed in the same common cup. 

Floss, (/i0s.) (From Icel. flos, the nap of cloth.) Un- 
twisted filaments of the finest raw silk. —( Bot.) A floc- 
culent substance found in maize and other planta. — 
(Metull.) A vitreous liquid found floating upon molten 
fron in a puddling-furnace.— F. Hox, the orifice for 
removing the slag from a puddling-furnace. — F. BILK. 
(Manf.) The ravelled silk which is broken off in the 
filature of the cocoons, It is carded like cotton or wool, 
and spun into a soft coarse yarn or thread, for making 
shawls, socks, and other articles where an inferior kind 
of silk may be used. 

Flotsam, Fiosrsam, (/lósim,) or Frorson. [From 
A.B. fleotan, to tloat.] (Mor. Law.) Goods lost by ship- 
wreck, but which are floating on the sea; as distin- 
guished from jetsam (jettison), sunken goods, and /igan 
(lagan), goods allowed to sink after being tied to a flout 
or buoy, so that they may be eventually recovered. 

Flioan’der. (Swed. fundra.} (Zoót.) See PLeuRONEC- 
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Flour, (fowr.) [From L. flos, floris] The pulverized 
meal of wheat, or other cerealia, which bas been ground 
in a mill. 

Flourens, MAR JrAN Pierre, (. ffoo-rón(g'.) a French 
pby sivlogist, B. in Béziers, 17594, became secretary of the 
Academy of Sciences in 1533, and a member of tho 
French Academy in 1840. Died 1870. His best works 
are Theory of the Formation of the Bones (1847); Course 

Comparative Physiology (1554); and an Juquiry into 
r. Darwin's Theory of tie Origin of Species (1761). 
Fiourish, ‘ Airis.) [From L. floresco, 1 bloom into 
Bower.) (Mil) A fanfare of trumpets, sounded on salut- 
an officer or other personage of distinction. — ( Mes.) 
A prelude or preparatory air, played without settled 
rule; aiso, the notes which a vocalist or instrumentalist 
occasionally introduces during the performance of a 
iece or passage. 
glower. (Jiou'ür.) Fr. fleur, from L. flos — floris] 
Bot.) That part of a plant in which the organs of repro- 
uction (Stamens and pistils) are situated. The parts are 
arrang in whorls. In a complete F the outer one 
consists of the calyz, formed of one or more leaves termed 
arpals; the next is the corolla, composed of one or more 
tals ; the 3d whorl ie formed by the stamens, and the 

Thnerinost of the pistils. Sometimes there i$ only one 

whorl of floral leaves, and then the 7. is raid to be 

mosochlamydeous; if neither whorl is present, it is termed 

Sanne: If both calyx aud corolla are present, 

but so blended together that they are not easily distin- 

guished, the floral envelope is called a perianth. Double 
or mi- F are those in which, through the effect 
ef cahtivatiun, what should be stamens are changed into 
petals, as in the Rose, Camellias, Carnations, &c. Thecol- 
ors and odor» of F. are subjects in the investigation of 
which pbhysiologista have not yet been able to go far. 
The chemical products on which they immediately de- 
pend are partially known: but how the chemical 
ehanges are Wrought. and what various purposes they 
all serve as to the plant itself, can scarcely be said to 
bave even begun to be ascertained. Both colors and 
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Flowers. (Chem) A term formerly applied to a 
variety of substances procured by sublimation; as flowers 
of sulphur, &c. 

Flowers, (Artifieial.) (Manu/f.) A considerable 
article of manufacture which has latterly been carried 
to a wonderful degree of perfection, the imitation of 
natural flowers being so exact as to mislead even artists. 
The greatest ingenuity is displayed in the imitation of 
certain flowers, even in a common cheap 8prig, consist- 
ing of several materials well put together and arranged. 
The leaves and petals are generally made of silk, or 
cambric, punched out to proper shapes and sizes. These 
are tinted with a brush and color, and, if necessary, 
glazed with gum, or sprinkled with fire flock, to imfe 
tate the glossy or velvety surface of natural flowers. 
The ribs, where present, are indented with a warm iron. 
Tho stamens and pistils are formed of wire covered with 
silk, and dipped in gum-water to form the anthers, The 
stalk is then made of wire, coated with green paper, 
and fixed to the stamens and pistil, around which are 
attached the petals, and, lastly, the calyx. Buds are 
made of cotton or glass balls covered with cambric of a 
proper color. The French excel in the manufacture of 
these pretty frivolitics. This industry has been suc- 
cessfully naturalized in the U. States; and in New York 
alone, over 2.000 girls are employed in making F. 

Floyd, WIIIIX X, (i,) a signer of the Declaration of 
American Independence, was B. in Suflolk co., N. I., in 
1734, and became a member of the first Continental 
Congress in 1774. D. 1881. 

Floyd, in Georgia, a W N. W. co., b. on Alabama; area, 
A square miles; County Seat, Rome. — In /4díana, 
a 8. co., verging upon Kentucky; area, 150 aq. m.; C. 
New Albany. — In Jow.,a N. N. E. co.; area, 550 sq. 
m.; County Seat, Charles City. -In Kentucky, an E. 
co. ; area, 500 sq. m.; County Seat, Prestonburg.— In 

Virginin, a S.. W. co., bet. two parallel sections of 
the Blue Ridge; C. Floyd Court-Ilouse. 

Flue, (%.) [From Icel. flug.) (Builiing.) A 
constructed in the wall of a house, from the bottom to 
the top, to carry off the smoke from the several fires 
burned therein, —( Mech.) A passage in a steam-boiler, 
surrounded by water, for carrying off the gaseous pro- 
ducts of combustion. 

Fluid, (ie.) | From L. Vu, I flow.] (Phys) Theonet- 
ically, a collection of material particles which can be 
moved among cach other by an indefinitely small force. 
No fluid in nature, however, strictly fulfils this defini 
tion, thongh very many do so sufficiently nearly to 
make the conclusions founded on the definition practi- 
cally correct. The pressure of a fluid on any surface is 
equal to the surtuce multiplied by the depth of ita cen- 
tre of gravity below tlie &urtace of the fluid. Fluids are 
divided into elastic and non-clastics these are, howa 
ever, relative terms, all fluids being more or less 
elastic. That which is termed an elastic fluid, is in the 
form of an air or vapor; it is permanently elastic if it 
retaing ite acriform nature at tlie ordinary temperature 
of the atmosphere; but non-permanrnt/y elastic, if, like 
steam, it becomes a liquid under the same circumstan- 
cea, The elasticity of non-elastic fluids is 80 trifling 
that for a long time it was not certain that they had 
any. Whether n given body shall be a solid, liquid, or 
gas, depends on heat, or heat and pressure, 

Fluke, (to.) (From Ger. jliigel, a wing.) (Naut.) 
That part of an anchor which takes hold of the ground. 
—( Mining.) An inctrument employed in cleansing the 
charge preparatory to blasting. 

Fluor Albus, (jlvo’cr db,! [L. white flower.] 
(d.) The WHITES, q. r. 

Fluorescence, (us.) [From fluer.] (Opt) The 
property which some substances possess of presenting 
a self-luminous appearance, when viewed by reflected 
light. — Fluorescent Rays are those rays which have 
the greatest actinic influence, and exist beyond the 
violet end of the spectrum, invisible under ordinary 
conditions. 

Fluorine, (/loo'o-rin.) (Chem.) An element supposed 
by most chemists to belong to the chlorine group. It 
is a gas, but its properties in the free state are almost 
unknown, owing to its intense affinities which cause it 
to unite with almost every substance with which it 
comes in contact; the inost successful attempt at iso- 
lating it having been performed in vessels of fluor-epar. 
The most important compounds of fluorine are the hy- 
drogon compound and thuor-hydric acid, or hydro-jfluorte 
acid. At. weight, 19; symbol, F. 


odors are more Or less owing to the action of the sun’s| Fluoroety pe, (Jloo-or'o-tip ). ( J'hofog.) A process in 


rays. They are also sometimes modified by soil; and 
diversities of cclor have been obtained in cultivated 
flowers by chaning the soil in which they grow. 
KFiew’ering Planta. (Bot) See PHxNoGAMOUS. 
NFlowerbese FP hantas. (Br) See Carrrogans. 


which salts of livdro-fluoric acid are employed for the 
purpoee of producing pictures by the agency of light. 
Flwor-spar. (Vin) A fluoride of calcium which 
abounds in nature. It occurs sometimes massive, but 


almost always crystallized. The variously colored sposi- 
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mens called Derbyshire spar are, by means of the turn- 
ing-lathe, formed into vases and other ornaments. 

Flash, (/füs.) [From Ger. fliessen, to flow.] (Curp.) 
The junction of two bodies so as to form an even sur- 
face: as, a flush deck. 

Flushing, (iüsh'ing,) a fortified seaport of the Neth- 
erlands, near the 8. end of the island of Walcheren, on 
the W. Scheldt, prov. Zealand, and 4 m. 8.8.W. of Mid- 
dleburg. It has a safe and commodious harbor, and is 
a place of active trade. Zop. 12,897. 

Flush‘ing, in New York, a town of Queen's co., on 
Loug Island Sound, 10 m. E. of the city of New York. 


Flute. ( floot.) Fr. flûte, from L. flare, to blow.) (Mus.) 
A musical wind-instrument, consisting of a wooden 
tube abt. 18 inches long, furnished with holes at one 
side, fer the purpose of varying its sounds by stopping 
and opening them with the fingers. It was known to 
the ancient Greeks, haa a soft aud pleasant quality of 
tone, is an important instrument in orchestral music, 
and, in consequence of its easy treatment, has become, 


in modern times, much in favor with amateurs. Arch.) | 


Plates or Plutings are vertical channels cut along tlie 


HE 
1 Fig. 329. 2 


1. Grecian Doric (Parthenon). 2. Grecian Ionio (ÉrecAtheur). 


shaft of & column or pilaster. They are scarcely ever 
used in the Tuscan order; in the Doric they are 20 in 
number, and are separated by a sharp edgo or arris; in 
the Ionic, Corinthian, and Composite, their number is 
21, and they are separated by a small fillet (Fig. 320). 
Flutes are said to be cabled when they are filled in to 
about one-third of their height from the base with a 
convex bead. This is done to strengthen the column 
and protect the flutes. 

Flute“. mouth. (Z N.) Sce FISTULARIDÆ. 

Flavanna, (/loo-vdn'nah,) in Virginia, a S. E. central 
co.; area, 170 sq. m.; C. Palmyra. . 

Flavial, (0 be-A,) Fuuviaric, FLo'viaTiLR. [From 
L. fluvius, a river.] Belonging to, formed by, or exist- 
ing in rivers; as, Aurial deposits. 

Flax, (üks) [From L. flurus, a flowing.) (Chem.) 
The term given tu any substance employed in the arts 
which causes or facilitates the reduction of a metallic 
ore and the fusion of the metal. The fluxes made use 
of in experiments consist usually of alkalies, which ren- 
der earthy mixtures fusible, by converting them into 
glass. When tartar is deflagrated with half ita weight 
of nitre, a mixture of charcoal and carbonate of potash 
remains, which is called black flux. When an equal 
weight of nitre is used, the entire charcoal is burned 
off, and while flue remains. Limestone, fluor-spar, 
borax, and several earthy or metallic oxides, are em- 
ployed as fluxes in metallurgy. — (i.) An extraor- 
dinary issue or evacuation of the bodily humors. — 
( Meteor.) The F. and rejluz of the sea signifies its regn- 
lar and periodical motion, occurring twice in 24 hours, 
48 minutes. By the fluz, or flow of the tide, the water 
rises; by the refur, or ebb, it sinks or lowers. 

Fluxions, (jik’shiinz.) [Same deriv.] (Math) A 
method of alge braical calculation invented by Sir Isaac 
Newton, in 1665. In this branch of mathematics, mag- 
nitudes of every kind are supposed to be generated by 
motion. The method is the same as that of limits com- 
plicated with the idea of motion. By a comarison de- 
rived from mechanics, it represents the method of prime 
and ultimate ratios — a method which has bee’, satterly 
abandoned for the Differential Calculus, q. v. 

Fly. (Ni.) [From A. S. fle»jan.] (Zaól.) See MOND. 
—( Mech.) A heavy wheel or other body, intended to 
regulate the velocity of a machine, or to accumulate 
power. Its efficiency as a regulator arises from the 
comparatively large number of its particles, which re- 
quire ə vast increase or diminution of motion in order 


that the velocity of the whole mass may be sensibly | Fodder, (Jed dr.) [A. S.] (Agric. 


changed. It absorbs .s0tion when there is too much, 
and gives it out when there is too little. In this way 
it is used as a regulator of the steam-engine. It serves 


| Fly’-cateher, (-kdca-ir.) (Zool. 
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the mass from the centre of motion, that la, the 

the circle it describes, the more effective it is. A JP. is 

generally in the form of a wheel, or of a rod with a 

heavy ball of metal at either end. — (int.) That por- 

tion of the machinery of a printing-press which throws 
the sheet off after the impression is made. — ( Want.) 

The card of a compass, or that part on which the 34 

points are described. — In England, a name sometimes 

given toa hackney-coach. 

See Color rm. 

Fir ing, (Ni'ing,) or Flight, (it.) The locomotion 
of an animal in the air by means of wings, organs spe- 
cially adapted to that purpose. By means of these or- 
gans, the animal raises itself from the ground and sus- 
tains itself in the air, as well as moves forward in any 
direction it desires. The only existing animals posaces- 
ing the porer of true flight are: among vertebrates, 
birds and bats; and among invertebrates, insecta — to 
the greater part of which vastly numerous class it be 
longs in their perfect state. 

Flying Artillery. (Mil) See ARTILLERY. — F. 
BRipaE. Same as PoNTOON, q. t. — F. CAMP, an encamp- 
ment of troops kept constantly in the fleld for skir- 
mishing purposes. 

Flying-but'tress. (Arch.) In the Pointed style, a 
buttress connected with the main building by an arch, 
which abuts against the springing of another arch in 
the interior — generally the vaulting of the nave. 

"Iy'"ing-fish. (Zoöl.) See Exocaripa. 


Flying le mar. (Zoól.) See LEMURIDAR. 


Flying-pinion, (-pin’ytin.) (Horol.) That part of 
a clock to which is attached a fly or fan, which gathers 
air, and checks the rapidity of the clock's motion, when 
tue weight descends in the striking part. 

Flying-squir’rel. (Zod.) Bee Prezomrs. 

Fly’-wheel. (Mech.) Bee FLY. 

Fo, or Fo-to, (i. See BUDDHISM. 

Foal, (fcl.) [From A. S. fola.) (Zoll.) The young ot 
the horse; in other words, a colt or filly. 

Focal, (.) [From L. focus, a hearth.] (Opé.) Per- 
taining toa focus: thus, focal distance is that which lies 
between the centre of a lens, or mirror, and the focs, 
or point of radiate collection. 

Focile, (fosil) [Same ua (Anat.) The superior 
bone of the arm or leg, of which that of the latter is 
called F. minus. 

Focimeter, (-sim’e-tir.) iProm L. Focus, and Gr. me- 
tron, meusure.] (Photog.) An instrument by which a 
photographer is enabled to ascertain the focus of the 
photogenic rays. 

Focus, (de, (Eng. pl. Focuses; L. dos S Lee 
fireplace.) (Math.) In Geometry and Conic tions, 
the F. of a parabola is a point in the axis having this 
property, that a radius drawn from it to any point in 
the curve makes the same angle witb the tangent, at 
that point, that the tangent makes with the axis. 
Hence, if parallel rays of light fall on the parabola, 
they are reflected to the F.; or rays emitted from the 
F. will be reflected in a direction parallel to the axis. 
The foci of an ellipse are situated in the major axis, at 
equal distances from the centre; and the tum of two 
struight lines drawn from them to any point in the 
curve, is with the same ellipse always the same quan- 
tity. Also these two lines inake equal angles with the 
tangent at that point. Hence rays of light, c., emitted 
from one F. are reflected to the other. The foc of aw 
hyperbola are also in the major axis, at equal distances 
from the centre; but the difference between two straight 
lines drawn from them to any point in the curve, is 
with the same hyperbola always the same quantity ; 
and these two lines make equal angles with the tangent 
at that point, but at opposite sides of the curve. Hence 
a ray of light emitted from one F. will be reflected inte 
the direction of a ray coming from the other; or rays 
passing towards one F. will be reflected to the other. — 
(Opt.) The point of convergence at which all the rays 
of light meet after passing through a convex lens. It 
should be observed, however, that the F. is not, strictly 
speaking, a point, but a small circle. which bears the 
same relation to the apparent diameter of the lena that 
the image of any other object, formed in the F. of the 
lens or mirror, bears to the object itself. Only a point 
can give the image of a point. 

Any kind of food 

suitable for cattle; thus, Green F. consists of grass, 

tarea, clover, &c.; Dry F., of oats, barley, vetches, beana, 

bran, &c. 


as a means of accumulating force; and suddenly giving Feniculam, ( fe-nik'ü-lüm.) (Bot.) A gen. of ta, 


out a force which it received gradually, it enables a 
power, in coining, &c., to produce a far greater effect 
than would be possible without such a contrivance. 
Ita shape is of little consequence, only in so far that the 
Jess it 


O. Apiacee, having finely dissected leaves, no involuc 

and yellow flowers. F. dulce, the Sweet Fennel, is 
grown asa pot-herb, and for garnishing dishes for the 
table. 


resisted by the air the better; but the further | Fog, (/0g.) [Dan., a storm.) (Mekor.) A cloud resting on 
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er near the surface of the earth. Fogs appear whenever 
the temperature of the air falls markedly below the 
dew-point; so that, if any circumstance occurs either, 
(1) to lower the temperature of the air considerably, or 
(2) to pour more vapor iuto the air than it can hold in 
the form of invisible vapor, a mist or fog —the aggre- 
gate of the particles of condeused vapor— makes jts 
appearance. Owing to the fact that a F. may be caused 
in either of these two ways, fogs result from apparently 
contradictory causes. Thus,a river flowing from & cold 
to à warm region will often be covered with F., because 
it is colder than the surrounding air, which, becoming 
cooled below the dew-point, discharges its moisture in 
the form of F.; but, again, a river flowing from a warm 
to a cold region will also often be covered with E, be- 
cause it pours more vapor into the sir than can be re- 
tained in the invisible form. Fogs often appear on 
mountain slopes. The air which blows up the slopes is 
gradually lowered in temperature, and at length reaches 
a level where its temperature is lowered below the dew- 
point, when condensation takes place. The fogs which 
occur in the winter months in large cities built on rivers 
are due to cold winds which flow in upon un accumula- 
tion of warm moisture-laden air. After mild weather, 
with prevalent southerly wind, a steady easterly cur- 
rent almost invariably causes a dense F. to make its 
appearance, the air being compelled to resign its mois- 
ture as the temperature gradually falls. 

Fog’ -bank, (-ingk.) (aut.) An appearance at sea in 
hazy weather which frequently resem bles a landfall. but 
which vanishes by degrees the nearer it is approached. 

Fog Sigmals. It has been demonstrated that there 
is & zone around ocean fog signals, from one-quarter to 
one-half mile distant, within which no sound can be 
heard. Also at one and one-half miles it cannot be 
heard. Within and beyond thezezones it can be heard 
distinctly, being quite loud between two and two-and- 
one half miles, and very distinct within the one mile 
sone. The sound can be heard at a distance of about 


three 1niles. 

Foil, (ful) (Fr. fenille, literally, a leaf.) Among jewel- 
lera, & thin leaf of metal placed under gems and pre- 
cious stones to increase their lustre aud improve their 
color. — (Cm.) Thin sheet-lead, used for the lining of ten- 
chests. — [From O. Fr. refowlé, blunted.) (Atacing.) An 
elastic rod of steel, or a pointless sword, used to fence 
with by way of exercise. It generally has at the end a 
button or & leather-covered piece of cork, in order to 
prevent accidents. —(Arc^.) In Gothic architecture, 
the span between the cusps of feathering : — otherwise 
termed Filing. 

Foix. (eur,) the surname of a fami!y illustrious in 

French and Navarrese history, and of which the most 
eminent members were: Gaston, 3d Comre DE F. and 
VicoMT£E DE BÉARN, otherwise called PHGEUS, B. 1331. He 
took a prominent part in the suppression of tho 
Jacquerie (d. v.) in 1358, and carried on a petty war with 
the Count of Armagnac. This chivalrous prince p. with- 
out issue in 1391, leaving his patrimony to the crown 
of France. —GasTON DE E., Duc DE NEMOURS, and ComrTe 
DE NARBONNE, B. 1489, was a nephew of Louis XII. In 
1512. While in command of the French army in Italy. 
he gained the great battle of Ravenna, and met his 
death while in pursuit of the fleeing enemy. 

Foix, a city of France, C. of dep. of sime name, on the 
Arióge, 44 m. 8. of Toulouse, aud former C. of & princi- 
pality governed by the princes of Béarn. Pop. 6, 000. 

Fold var. (Vu rahr,) a town of Hungary, co. Tölna, on 
the Danube, 49 in. S. of Buda. Fup. 10,000. 

Foley, Joux Henry, (le,) an eminent British sculp- 
tor, R. in Dublin, 1818, became a member of the Royal 
Academy of London. His most popular works are his 
Jno and Bacchus; Venus rescuing Aneus; the Huuseless 
Wanderer, &c. 

Foliage, Ze Fr. feuillage.] Leaves in general. 
— (Arch, &c.) he representation of leaves, flowers, 
and branches, intended to ornament and enrich capi- 
tats, friezes, pediments, finials, cruckets, &c. 

Foliate, (/o'le-d.) [From L. foliatus, leaved.] (Bot.) 
Leafy ; supplied with leaves; as, a foliate brauch. 

Foliaceous, (/oled'shiis.) [L. foliaceus, leafy.) (Bot.) 
Leaf-like ; having leaves, as a plant; thus, a F. spike is 
one that has leaves intermixed with flowers. — ( Min.) 
Possessing the form of a lumina or leal; as, foliaceous 


F. 

Weliated, (fo'e-it:d. [Same deriv.] (Bot) Same 
as FOLIATE, g. v. — (Arch.) Ornamented with trefoils, 
cinquefvils, and the like. —(Min.) Lamellar; consist- 
ing of thin leave? or plates; as, a Soliated structure. 

Foliation, (/cle-@shin.) [From Fr. folium, a leaf.] 
The act of beating a metal into thin leaves or plates; 
also, the operation of covering the backs of looking- 
glasses with a thin coat of tinfoil and quicksilver; — 
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otherwise termed foliating.—(Bot.) The Wig dor of 
the nascent leaves of plants within the leaf-bud. — 
(Geol.) Structural separation into plates or layers of 
definite thickness; as seen in gneiss, mica-schist, &c. 

Foligno, (/o-leen’yo,) a town of Central Italy, p. Pe- 
rugia, on the Flaminian Way, 14 m. N. by W. of Spoleto. 
Pop. 11,657. 

Folio, (/fu'leo.) [Tt., a leaf.) Literally, the leaf of a 
book. — ((%m.) In account-books, ledgers, &c., the right 
and left hand pages, each being marked by the eame 
number: — abbrev. fol. — ( Print.) A book of the largest 
size, the leaves of which are formed by once doubling a 
Sheet of paper. 

Foliole, ( /ole-0!.)) [L. foliolus, a little leaf.] (Bot.) A 
leaflet, or one of the single leaves which, together, form 
a compound leaf. 

Folkestone, (/cks'stiin,) a fortified seaport of Eng- 
land, co. Kent, 7 m. W. by S. of Dover. From its pier 
(bui ata cost of $220,000) the tidal steamers to Bou- 

ogne sail twice a duy. 2p. 12,000, 

Follicle, ( fol'le-l.) [From L. folliculus, a small bag 
or pouch.) (Bot.) A seed-vessel, opening on one side 
longitudinally, and containing several seeds; as seen 
in the fruit of Larkspur and Columbine. 

Fomal-haut, (/v/mdl-hot.) (Ast.) A star of the 1st 
magnitude in cis Australis. 

Fomentation, ( fo-inén-tà'«hün.) [From L. fomentum, 
a warm lotion.) (Afed.) The act of applying hot water 
or medicated fluids (such as decoctions of herbs, &c.) 
to any part of the body, for the purpose of easing pain 
or irritation, or dispersing tumors and the like. 

Fond-du-Lac. (/0nd-doo-láX",) Fr., end of the lake, ] 
in Wisconsin, an E. co., penetrated in its N. part by 
Lake Winnebago; area, 735 aq. m.; C. Fond-du-Lac. 
Jop. 46, 27.3. — A flourishing town, C. of above co., at 
the S. corner of Lake Winnebago, 7u m. N. N. W. of Mil- 
wuukee. 

Font, (/ónt.) [From L. fons, a fountain.) (Ecd.) A 
large 8tone basin or vessel, in which water is contained 
for baptizing infants or adult persons. It was probably 
so called because baptism was usually performed among 
the primitive Christians at aprings or fountains.—|From 
L. Jundlere, to melt or cast.) (/’rint.) A complete as- 
sortment of printing-ty pes of ono size, including a due 
proportion of all the letters, points, figures, accents, 
& c.: - otherwise written fount. 

Fontainebleau, (n- dn'blo,) a town of France, dept. 
Beine-et-Marne, 32 m. S. S. E. of Paris. This place owes 
its celebrity to the magnificent royal residence which 
has served as the abode of along line of French mon- 
archs, and is situated in the midst of the Forest of F., a 
richly-wooded demesne of 34.200 acres. This splendid 
chateau is rife with memorable historical eventa, chief 
of which was the abdication of Napoleon I. Pop. 13,123, 

Fontana, Domenico, (fon-tah/nah,) an Italian archi- 
tect, B. near Como, 1543, while employed as chief archi- 
tect to Pope Sixtus V., erected the Egyptian obelisk in 
front of St. Peter's, Rome, 1586, and afterwards built 
the palaces of the Lateran and the Quirinal, and the 
Vatican Library. D. 1607. 

Fontarabia, (fon-tah-ra'beah,) (Sp. FurNTERRABIA,] 
a fortified seaport of Spain, prov. Guipuzcoa, on the 
Bidassoa, 20 m. W. by 8. of Bayonne; formerly consid- 
ered one of the keys of the kingdom. F. was taken by 
Francis I. of France in 1521, and by the Duke of Ber- 
wick in 1719. Pap. 8,370. 

Fontenelle, BERNARD LE Bovter DE, ( fónt-nail') an 
eminent French man of letters, B. in Rouen, 1657. He 
was n nephew of Corneille the great tragic poet, and in 
1699 was appointed perpetual secretary of the Academy 
of Sciences, His reputation rests chiefly upon Dialogues 
of the Dead (1683); Discourse on the Plurality of Worlis 
(1686); and an Essay on the Geometry of the Infintte (1727). 
D. 1757, at the patriarchal age of one hundred years. 

Fontenoy, (Fr. pron. fóut'nwat,) a village of Belgium, 
prov. Hainault, 6 m. S. E. of Tournai. Here, April 30, 
1745, a great battle took place, between the French 
under Marshal Saxe, and the English with their allies 
commanded by the Duke of Cumberland, in which the 
latter were defeated after a desperate struggle. 

Foo’-choo-foo, or Foo'-chow-foo, a city and 
seaport of China, prov. Foh-kien, on the Min, in Lat. 
26° 12' 24" N., Lon. 319° 30' E. It is a place of great 
commercial importance, exporting great quantities of 
tea, and was opened to foreign trade in 1812. Pop. 
1,000,000. 

Food, ( food.) [A. S. foda, nutriment.] (Physiol.) In its 
widest sense, the word food muy be said to comprehend 
all things which, when taken into the animal body. 
contribute to its maintenance or healthy action. In tlie 
more limited sense in which the word is generally used 
food consists of certain oxidizable solids and liquida o 
complex constitution, which, inasmuch as they all cane 
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tain carbon, are classed among organic compounds. 

They are divided into two great groups: 1. Nitrogen- 

ous, or flesh-forming elements of food, which are albu- 

men, fibrin, casein, legumin, and gelatin. 2. Non-nuro- 

genous, or heat-producing elements, which are futs and : 
oils, starches and sugars. With the exception of gebu- 
tin, which occupies à somewhat doubtful position, the 
nitrogenous elements have for their chief function the, 
repair of the muscular and other tissues. The non- 
nitrogenous elements appear to act as mere fuel, being 
burnt in the body to supply the foree which it expends 
as heat and work. But it cannot be doubted that, inas- 
much as tho flesh-formners are ultimately oxidized in the 
body, they also contribute to its available force, und are 
even capable of replacing toa great extent the non- 
nitrogenous elements. All the more important articles 
of food contain one or more members of each group. 
Frankland (Phil. Mag., Sept., 1860,) has ascertained with 
great care the calorific value, aa burnt in the body, of 
the most important substances used as food. Fats and 
olla are greatly superior to all other substances as 
sources of force, one gramme of the fut of beef, when 
oxidized in the body, yielding no less than 3,811 metre- 
kilogrammes of force, whercas the dry lean yielded only 
2, 0 17, and dry bread only 1,625 metre-kilogrammes. Oat- 
meal and flour appear in the tables as the most economi- 
cal aonrces of force. It must not, however, be forgot ten 
that in estimating the value of a food, account must be 
taken of its fles-forming, ns well as of its force-produc- 
ing; and, moreover, that its usefulness wil] depend in no 
slight degree on the euse with which it can be digested. 

Fool, (Court,) or JESTER, one of a class of licensed 
buffoons anciently attached to almost every royal and 
noble household for the purpose of affording entertain- 
ment by their gibes, jests, and gambols to the master 
of the house, his family, and guests. They wore a dis- 
tinctive dress, not uuliko that of the clown on the 
modern stage, the chief insignia of which were the 
parti-colored fool's-cap bearing 3 asses’ ears and cock's- 
comb, which surmounted a shaven head; a fancifully 
shaped sceptre; a wide collar; and bells, the latter sewn 
to the cap and other parta of the costume. Among tho 
more celebrated of French C-F. were Triboulet of the 
court of Francis I., Chicot, the jester of Charles IX., and 
Angely the cynical buffoon of Louis XIII., and the last 
of his order in that country. England had also her special 
representatives in this field of Momus; the -F of Henry 
VIIL, with their retinue of giants and Xit the dwarf, 
and Archie Armstrong, James I. à licensed joker, being 
the most celebrated. C.-F in all European countries 
save Russia were discontinued soon after the first quar- 
ter of the 17th cent. Peter the Great and the Empress 
Anne, however, kept up the practice much later. 

Fools, (Feast of.) (2/ist.) The name given to a kind 
of Saturnalia that was celebrated in various European 
countries trom the oth to the 16th cents. New Year's 
Day was the chief time of its celebration, and it con- 
sisted of mummerioes, Fomewhat resembling those of the 
modern masquerade. This festival, although repeatedly 
condemned by the Papacy, remained in more or less 
vogue until the era of the Reformation. 

Foolscap, (/ootz'-dp.) (Com.) A kind of writing- 
paper, one size larger than post: — its name is derived 
from the water-mark of a foul’s cap turmerly used by 
paper-makers. 

Foot, (/iit,) ( pl. Fert.) [A. S. fot; pl. fel] (Nat. Hist.) 
Animals are distinguished, with respect to the number 
of their feet, into bipeds, 2-footed, as men and birds; and 

drupeda, 4-footed, as most land animals, The human 
oot consists of the tarsus, metatarsus, and phalanges or 
toes. The laraus is composed of 7 bones in 2 rows, in the 
first of which is the os calcis or heel-bone. The meta- 
tarsua is composed of 5 boues, 1 to each toe; while the 
toes are composed, like the phalanges of the fingers, of 
14 bones, the big toe having 2, the rest 3 ench. Man 
is distinguished from hia relatives in the zoólogical scale, 
among other things, by being able to plant his foot flt 
on the ground, while the foot of the quadrumana, when 
attempting to walk, rests on its outer side. — A measure 
of length, varying in different countries, but in all 
divided into 12 parts. The English foot consists of 12 
inches. A square F. is a aqunre surface, each of whose 
4 sides is a foot in length. A cubic or solid F. is a solid 
contained within 6 surfaces, each of which is a square 
F. A square F. contains 144 square inches, and a cubic 
F. 1,128 cubic inches. —(Pros.) In anc. poetry, a meas- 
ure consisting of a certain number of long and short 
syllables — dissyllabic, or consisting of 2 feet, as the 
spondee, trochee, and fambus, — or trisyllabic, as the 
anapest, dactyl. and tribrach. —( MMil.) Sume as INFANTRY; 
— used in the singular only. 

Foot-ball, (-baul.) (Games. 
door game, consisting in the 


A favorite English out- 
cking of a large leather- 


Forceps, ( /or'sp:) 


FOR 


covered bladder over a goal or boundary dividing 2 sets 
of players. The object of the play is to send the ball 
by means of legitimate kicking into the adversary'8 
ground. Foot bali has become a favorite inter<oilegi- 
ate game in tue United States, und bas been developed 
into a more vigorous and dangerous game tnan its 
Euglish prototype. Incon:equeuce of the many serious 
injuries to players, the methods of play were revised 
in i855, and the dauzer thereby reduced. 


! Foote, AN DW Hun, (fit) an American naval officer, 


B. in New Haven, Conn., 1806. Entering the U. S. navy 
in 1822, he became a commander in 1852, saw service in 
China in 1556, and, after the outbreak of the Civil War. 
acted with signal credit in the reduction of torts Henry 
and Donelson, 1862. In the same year he was promoted 
to be rear-ndiiral, D. 1503. 


Foramen, (Du n.) pl. FORAMINA. [L., an ori- 
fice.) (Anat.) A small opening. The F. orale is the 
aperture between the two auricles of the heart of the 
fetus, Which before birth allows the blood to pass from 
one to the other without going through the lungs. It 
closes when the child is born; for, the blood being no 
longer purified by passing through the lungs of the 
mother, it is indispensable that it should now pasa 
through the Jungs of the infant. Hence. if a child has 
ever breathed, its lungs will float in water, from their 
air-celly having been rendered light by inflation. — 
(Bot) An opening through the integumenta of an 
ovule, by which the fecundating influence of the pollen 
reaches the nucleus. 

Foraminifera, (-min-1f'ür-a) [From L. foramen, 
and ferre, to bear.) (Zt.) A group of Hhizepoda, in- 
habiting small shells, usually calcareous, which are fre- 
quently of elegant form, They have received their 
name from the shell being, in many instances, pierced 
with minute holes, through which the animal extends 
parts of its body for the purpose of collecting food. The 
animals are destitute of special organs, and consist of 
a mass of featureless matter called sarcode. The shells 
are sometimes one-chambered, but generally they are 
divided into several chambers, being increased by ad- 
ditional chambers as the animal grows. The forms are 
very varied, globular, flusk-shaped, dazger-shaped, nau- 
tilus-like, &c. Some of the minute forms are interest- 
ing objects for the microscope. They are all inhab- 
itants of the sea, and, while some are found on shore- 
seaweed, others have been brought up from a depth of 
1800 fathoms. Their fossil remains abound in prodig- 
ious numbers in the tertiary beds. A considerable por- 
tion of the chalk-beds is formed of minute foraminifer- 
ous shells, 

Forbes, ( férb:.) EnwARD, a distinguished English na- 
turalist, B. 1815. Jis most important works are: a 
History of British Mollusca, and a History of British 
Sturfishes, D. 1854. 

Forbid'den-fruit. (Bot.) See CITRUS. 

Forbin, CLAUDE, COMTE DE, ( /ór-bán'.) a distinguished 
French naval officer, n. near Aix, 1656, after service 
under the king of Siam, held a high command at sea 
during the War of the Spanish Succession, and guined 
rome dashing victories over the English and Dutch 
marine. D. 1743. 

Force, ( fers.) [Fr., from L. fortia, strong.] (Mech. and 
Phys.) Any enuse which can move a body, change its 
motion, or keep it at rest when other forces are acting 
upon it. In statics, force is synonymous with pressure, 
and is measured by comparison with a unit of weight; 
thus, astatical force is usually described as a pressure o 
mony pounds. In dynamics, n force is that which pro- 
duces or changes motion, and ix measured by the veloc- 
ity it can impart ton given mass in a piven time. The 
force required to produce a given velocity in a given 
time is found by experiment to vary as the mass of 
matter moved; and the force required to move a given 
mass varies as the velocity generated ina given time; 
hence, by choosing suitable units we may say that the 
pressure producing motion is equal to the product of 
the mass moved, and the velocity generated in a second 
of time. The pressure in this case is termed the mor- 
ing force. A force which acts continuously on a body 
Bo as to accelerate its motion is termed an accelerating 
Joree. —( Law.) Any unlawful violence offered to the 


person or to property. 

[I., pincers.] (Surg) An in- 
strument for holding or grappling anything. Also a 
pair of scissors for cutting off or dividing the Jeshy 
membranous parts of the body. 

Force'-pump. (//ydrnd.. See Pump. 

Forcible Entry and Detain'er, (förse-bl.) 
[From Eng. /urcr.] (Lawd A forcible entry is a violent 
and actual entry into houses or lands; and a ferctble 
detu iner, a violent withbolding the possession of landa, 
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&c., sv that the person who has a right of emry is inun- 
dered therefrom. 

Forcing. (/órsing.) From Eng. err] (Hort.) A 
method of obtaining fruits and flowers before their duc 
eeason, by the application of heat; — hence the place 
wherein such process is carried on is called a /urciny- 
house or forang-pit. 

Ferd, ( förd.) [A. S.] A crossing-place in a river, where 

e water is sufficiently shallow to permit persons to 
wade through it to the vppusite bank. 

Ferd. ( ford,) in Mins, a N. E. central co.: area, 450 sq. 
m.; C. Paxton. 

Fordham, ( ford'hum,) in New Fork, a village of West- 
Chester co., 10 m. N.N. E. of New York city, and the seat 
of the Roman Catholic college of St. John's, and of St. 
Joseph's Theological Seminary. Pop. 2,151. 

Pore, (Jör.) A. S.] ( Naud.) In sea-parlance, dencting that 
part of a ship which is near or avout the head or stem; 
thus fore and aft signifies trom stem to stern. The 
Fog£g-AND-APT 8 ds belonging to a ship, are the driver, 
jibe, and staysails 

Fore-body, | forbód-e.) | Fore and body.) (Anat) The 
chest of the hutuan frame. — | Nuut.) That section of a 
ship which extends from the head to the mainmast; — 
as opposed to after-bod y. 

Forecastle, (/örkds'l; in sailors’ parlance o“ 
(Shipbuilling.) A short deck in the fore-part of a ship 
above the upper deck, containing the bunks or sleeping- 
berths of the common sailors, 

Foreclo«*ure,:-50:,ür.) ! Lec.) Theproceedingofon^ 


who holds a mortgage, to bar an equity of redemption ' 


on failure of the mortgagor to redeem his pledge, 
otherwise styled his equity of redemption. 

Foreground, (for'growel.) (Pant.) That part of a 
picture which appears to form an expanse iu front of 
the figures. 

Foreninst, (-m4«t.) (Shiphuilding.) That mast of a ship 
which is placed in the fore-part near the bow, and 
carries the foresail and forctopsiil yards. — FonEMAST- 
MEN. (Naut) Those of a ship's crew who take in the top- 
sails, furl thesails, £c.: —otherwise known as able seamen. 

Forensic, ( fo-rZn'slk.) From L. forum.) Belonging to 
the ancient forum: — hence, judicial; pertaining to 
legal proceedings. — ( Educ.) A written thesis or argu- 
ment in which a Harvard student is required to sus- 
tain either the pro or con of a stated question. 

Foresail, (/ors.) (Nau) In a full-rigged ship or 
bark, the long, square, lower sail on the foremast; ina 
schooner, the fore-and-aft sail on tho foremast: in a 
sloop, a triangular stay-sail. 

Fore-shortening. (-707n-ing.) (Paint. and Persp ) 
The art of correctly conveying to the mind the impres- 
sion of the entire length of an object, when represented 
as viewed in an oblique or receding position. 

Forest, (for est.) (Fr. forct, from L. foresta.) A largo 
tract of land covered with trees and undergrowth ; dif- 
fering from a wood chiefly in its extent, und from a 
plantation in its young trees growing of themselves 
without being sown or planted. 

Forest, ( fér'ést,) in Pennsylvania, a N. N. w. co.; area, 
376 sq. m.; C. Marion. 

Forey, Eug FREDERIC, ( f?ra,) a marshal of france, B. 
in Paris, 1801. He served with éclat in Algeria, and in 
the Crimea, commanded a division in the battle with the 
Austrians at Montebello (1859). He was appointed gen- 
eral-in-chief of the expedition against Mexico, 1802; 
took the capital of that country, 1503; and waa after- 
ward created murshal of France, and resigned bis com- 
mand to Gen. Bazaine. D. 1872. 

Forfar, (r. fulir,) a town of Scotland, C. of a co. of 
same name (otherwise known as /nqua-shir^) in the 
Valo of Strathmore, 14 m. N. of Dundee. Pop, 11,170, 

Forfeiture, ( fórfet-ür.) (From L. fori«factura, an out- 
lawry.] (Eng. Law.) The loss of some right, privilege, 
estate, goods, lands, or employments, &., neglect of 
performance of duty, or for sume crime or flagitious 
offence committed. 

Forge, (orj.) [Fr., from L. fabrica.| ( Metall.) A small 
furnace in which smiths and other artificers in iron, 
steel. £c., heat their metals red-hot, in order to soften 
and render them more malleable; the term denotes also 
& large furnace or iron-works, in which the ore taken 
from tlie a Is smelted. 

wgery. (forjür-e) [From Fr. forgeur, a counter- 
feiter.] (Law.) The frauduleut making or altering any 
deed or writing to the prejudice of another man's right; 
particularly the signature of another with Intent to do- 
fraud. F. is a misdemeanor at common law. 

Forget-me-not. (Bot.) See Myosotis, 

Forficulnrise, (/ór-/ ik-n-la're-.) [From L. forficula, 
a small pair of shears.) (Zool) The ig fam.. com- 
prising orthopteruus insects which bave the body long, 
somewhat flattened, and armed at the hind extremity 
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with a pair of slendo> sharp-pointed blades or ni 
which open and shut horizontally (Fig. 830). 

prefer cool and damp places, collect under stones and 
the bark of trees, creep into crevices, fly by night, devour 
fruits, and defeud themselves with their pincers. It hag 
been said that they crawl into the ear, but this supposi- 
ticn is unsupported by any well-authenticated instances 


Fig. 330. — EARWIOGS. | 
Fork, ( /órk.) [A. S. fore.) An instrument of silver, 


steel, or fron, divided at the end into two, three, or more 
prongs, and used at table for carrying food to the mouth. 
The use of any species of forks at table was quite un- 
known till the 15th cent, and they were then known 
only in Italy, which bas the merit of this invention. 
None of the sovereigns of England had forks till after 
the reigu of Henry VIII.; all, high and low, used thelr 
fingers. It was accordingly a part of the etiquetto of 
the table to employ the fingers so delicately as not to 
dirty thc hand to any serious degree; but as even by 
the best manugement the fingers were less or more 
soiled, it was the custom to wash the hands immediately 
upon the dishes being removed from the table. 

Forli, (/órle) |Anc. Forum Livii.) A city of Central 
Italy, C. or p. of same name, on the Emilian Way, 15 
m. B. W. of Ravenna. In 1797 the French made F. the 
C. of the dep. Rubicon. Ip. 17,723. 

Forlorn-hope, ( /ór-lórn'-hóp.) (From A. S. forloren, 
abandoned.| (i.) A body or detachment of soldierw 
detailed to lead in an assault, to storm a counterscarp, 
enter a breacb, or perform auy other military service 
attended with great and immiuent peril. 

Form, (/órm) (From L. forma, an appearance] 
(/’*hystol.) The essential and distinguishing modification 
of the matter of which any body is composed. — ( Law.) 
A rule established and ordained to be petii m legal 
oroceedings. — (Typog.) The pages or columns of type, 
biroberly arranged, and incloscd and locked in an iron 
frame called a chase, for the purpose of being put to 
press Thero ure two F. required for every sheet, one 
for each side; and euch F. consists of more or fewer 
pages, according to the aize of the books. 

Formation, (Jr md hun.) (L. formatio, a shaping. 
(Geol.) Any assemblage of rocks — whether stratifle 
or unstratified — having some common character, such 
as origin, age, or composition. 

Formative, (/órm'/a-tie) [Same deriv.] (Gram.) A 
prefix or terminal used in forming a word, or a class of 
words. 

Formic Acid, (formik.) From gian an ant — 
so called froin having been originally found in anta. 
(Chem.) A transparent, colorless liquid, of a pungent 
odor, and very corrosive. It mixes with water In all 
proportions, and unites with bases to form salts, which 
are called Fhrmiates. It is the first term of u series of 
homologous acids formed by the oxidation of the alco. 
hola, acetic acid being the second term. Form. HOC, 
HO;. 

Form learle. ( /ór-meka're-e,) or FORMICIDA. (Zoól.) 
The Ant fam., comprising hymenopterous insects which 
have the head triangular, long geniculate antenna, tho 
pedicel which connects the abdomen with the thorax in 
the form of a knot or scale, and the legs elender (Fig. 
831) Ants are social insects, and are divided, like the 
bees and wasps, into males, females, and »euters, which 
last constitute the great mass of this tribe, and appear 
to conduct the business of the nest. Tho nouters are 
unproductive females, their ovaria being undeveloped. 
Their heads are very large, and the mouth is armed 
with strong mandibles. The males die, or are killed by 
the neuters, before the eggs they have impregnated are 
excluded. The productive females die soon after the 
eggs are matu and excluded. They, like the males 
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have four well developed wings, by means of which 
they can fly. The eggs which the queen ant deposits, 
si. the larve when hatched, are tended with the most 
careful solicitude by the workers. The pupe are as well 
looked after, and when the time has arrived for the 
perfect insect 
to emerge from 
its cocoon, the 
workers are at 
hand to aid in 
its release. At 
a particular 
period some of 
the pupe pro- 
duce perfect 
males and fe- 
males  wbich 
after a while 
take flight and 
pair. e im- 
pregnated  fe- 
males denude 
themselves of 
their wings, and in many cases are seized by a colony of 
workers, carried into a nest, and tended on until they 
have deposited their eggs. White ants belong to a 
different order of insects. See TrRMITIDA. 
Formosa, (/ór-mo'zah.) (Chin. Tat-wan.] A lar 
island in the China Sea, bet. N. Lat. 229-25? 30’, and E. 
Lon. 120? 30’-122°, separated from the Chinese seaboard 
by the channel of Foh-kien, or Strait of Formosa, abt. 
80 miles broad. The W. part of the island belongs to 
China, and the E. portion, but little explored, is supposed 
to be inhabited by independent tribes. Length, N. to 
8. abt. 250 m.; maximum width, abt. 80 m. Estim. 
area, 14,000 sq. miles. A chain of mtns. intersects the 
island through its extreme length. Soil, good; so fer- 
tile, indeed, that F. is often styled the“ granary of the 
Chinese coast." Its productions are very various ; com- 
prising the chief articles of Chinese export. Ke-lung is 
the only good port. C. Tae-wan, containing a Chinese 
garrison. This island has been successively possessed 
by the Japanese, Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, and 
Chinese, and was ceded to Japan in 1895, at the close 
of the war with China. Pop. est. 2,000,000. 
Formula, (/ormü-lah,) pl. FormuLa, or FORMULAS. 
[L. a rule.] Literally, a prescribed rule, form, or ex- 
ample. —( Med.) A prescription. —(Theol.) A written 
profession of faith. — ( Math.) A general theorem or lit- 
eral expression for resolving any part of a problem; 
also, the expression of a quantity in algebraic symbols; 


thus, Vs (s —a) (s—b) (s —c) is the F. for the area of a 
hir. sled sides are a, b, and c, and semiperimeter s. 
—( . In order to express shortly the composition 
of chemical compounds, a certain symbolic notation is 
used ; certain symbols are grouped together into what 
is called a chemical formula; and with the aid of chemi- 
cal formule the chemical changes which occur when 
various bodies are put in contact can be conveniently 
represented by means of chemical ions. To repre- 
sent the chemical composition of a substance, letters 
are used to denote the elements which occur in it. 
These letters are in general the initials of the English 
or Latin names of the elements in question; thus, H 
stands for hydrogen, O for oxygen, and K (L. kalium) 
for potassium; and two characteristic letters of the 
name when there are two elements with the same ini- 
tial; thus C stands for carbon, CI for chlorine, and Co 
for cobalt; N denotes nitrogen, and Na (L. natrium) de- 
notes sodium. (See ELEMENTS.) In order to symbolize 
& body composed of several elements, the letters denot- 
ing these elements are written one following the other 
in an order depending ou custom. Thus, hydrochloric 
acid (hydrogen and chlorine) is written HCl; and 
tassic hydrate (potassium, hydrogen, and oxygen) KHO. 
But these initial letters are made to express more than 
this. According to the laws of chemical equivalence 
(see ArrINITY), the elements combine with each other 
in definite proportions; and if in any given compound 
one of the elements be, by some chemical change, re- 
placed by another element, a certain definite quantity 
of the second is always substituted for a given weight 
of the first. Thus, potassic hydrate always contains 39 
by weight of potassium, 1 part by weight of hy- 
rogen, and 16 parts by weight of oxygen; and if by 
any means we can substitute sodium for potassium in 
the compound, and thus produce sodic hydrate NaHO, 
89 parts by weight of potassium are always replaced by 
23 parts by weight of sodium. Moreover, when two or 
more elements unite together in more proportions than 
one, they unite in quantities which are multiples of 
tas ts called their alomic weights. The numbers 


Fig. 331. — ANT. (Formica rufa.) 
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which we have just been speaking of, viz., 1 pls cus 
gen, 39 for potassium, 16 for oxygen, and 23 for um, 
are the atomic weights of those bodies respectively ; 
and it is found that all the compounds of potassium 
with ua bg contain 39 parts by weight of potassium, 
or a multiple of that number of parts, and 16 parts by 
weight of oxygen, or a multiple of that number of 
rts, and so of all other cases of chemical combination. 
he symbols of the elements are therefore made to re- 
present their atomic weights: thus the combining pro- 
portion of hydrogen being the unit, H stands for 1, O 
for 16, K for 39, Na for 23, Cl for 35:5, and so forth; (see 
the table above referred to for the atomic weights of 
the other elements ;) and when we write the symbol 
KHO for potassic hydrate, we mean tbat the body is 
composed of potassium, hydrogen, and oxygen, com- 
bined together in the proportions 39, 1, and 16, by 
weight respectively. Lastly, in order to represent com- 
bination in multiple proportions, we write suffixes in 
connection with the symbol of the elements concerned. 
Thus K40 denotes that 2 X 39 parts by weight of potas- 
sium are combined with 16 parts by weight of oxygen. 
In some cases it is necessary to show that in a reaction 
several equivalents of one body are mixed with one or 
more equivalents of another body. This is done b 
writing a large figure before the symbol with which it 
is to be connected. Thus in the equation, 


Chlorine. Potassic Hydrate. Potassic Chlorate. 
6Cl 6KH = K CIO, + 
Potassic Chloride. Water. 
KCl EL 93H40, 


the employment of the numbers 6, 5, 3, denotes that in 
the reaction are coucerned those multiples of the bodies 
with whose symbols they are connected. 

Formyl, ee) (Chem.) The basic hydrocarbon of 
formic aci 

Fornax, ( for’ndks.) [L., a small furnace] (Ast.) A 
constellation of the 8. hemisphere, adjoining Cetus. 

Forniention, (/6r-ne-kd'shiin.) [From A fornir, a 
bagnio. (Law.) The unlawful commerce of à married 
man with an unmarried woman. 

Fornix, Gens.) (Lat., an arch.] (Anat.) A medullary 
body in the brain, below the cael e callosum and above 
the middle ventricle, on the median line, which, when 
viewed in a particular direction, has the appearance of 
a Gothic arch. 

Forrest, EpwIN, ( fdr rist,) an eminent American trage- 
dian, B. in Philadelphia in 1806, is the patriarch of his 
country’s stage, having performed with distinguished 
merit for two generations, both in the U. States and in 
England. In the parts of Richard III., Macbeth, and 
Othello, his acting is of the highest order. D. 1872. 

Fors'ter, Jons, an English author and journalist, B. in 
Newcastle, 1812, became chief editor of the London 
Examiner in 1846. His best works are: Lives of the 
Statesmen of the Commonwealth ; Life and Adventures of 
Oliver Go ith; Historical and Biographical Essays; 
Life of Sir John Eliot; Life of Walter Savoge Landor 
(the t); and The Life of Charles Dickens (1872), of 
which lamented writer F. was the friend and executor. 

Forsterite, ( /órztür-it.) (Min.) A silicate of mag- 
nesia, found at Mt. Vesuvius in orthorhombic crys 
of a vitreous lustre and white or greenish color. 

Forsyth, Jony, ( fórsitfh) an American statesman, n. 
in Virginia in 1780, was elected to Congress in 1812, and 
to the U. 8. Senate in 1818. In 1820 he became resi- 
dent minister at Madrid, where he conducted the nego- 
tiations by which Florida was ceded to the U. States. 
Alter being elected governor of Georgia in 1827, lie was, 
in 1829, again returned to the U. S. Renate. IIe after- 
wards became secretary of state under Presidents Jack- 
son and Van Buren. D. 1841. 

Forsyth, iu Georgia, a N. central co., rich in minerals; 
area, 250 square miles; Capital Cumming.—In N. Car- 
olina, a N W. central co; area, 250 square miles; C. 
Winston.—In Georgia, a post-village, cap. of Monroe co., 
25 m. N.W. of Macon. 

Fort, ( fort.) [Fr., from L. fortis, strong] (Mil.) In its 
most usual sense, a small enclosed work erected to com- 
mand the approaches to a fortified town or harbor. The 
name is also applied in N. America to a trading-post 
in the wilderness, with reference to the indispensable de- 
fences, however slight, against the surrounding savagea 

Fort Adams. (dd'dmz,) in Narragansett Bay, one of 
the defences of NEWPORT, q. v. 

Fort Adams, in Mississippi, a post-village of Wilkim- 
son co., on the Mississippi, 40 m. 8. of Natchez. 

Fort Alamo, (-di'ah-mo,) a former fortified position in 
Texas, Bexar co., near San Antonio de Bexar, famous 
in Amer. history for the lant defence made by its 
small garrison of Texan ntiersmen, March 6, 1836, 
against an overwhelming Mexican force. Every maa 
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of the heroic garrison perished, after inflicting deadly 
eleughteramongtheenemy. From this event, the place 
fs sometimes termed the Teran læ. 

Pert Anderson, (-dn'dr-sŭn,) in N. Curolina, a for- 
tifcation at the mouth of Cape Fear River, captured by 
National troops, Feb. 20. 1865. 

Wert Atkinson, (-I id u,) or STM NR. in Kansas, 
on the Arkansas River, a former military post of the U. 
Statee, and tbe place where, in July, 1563, the Laramie 
Treaty was entered into between the American govt. 
and the Indians of the Arkansas. 

Fert Atkinson, in Wisconsin, a vill. of Jefferson co., 
on Rock River, abt. 20 in. N. E. of Janesville. Pop. 2,010. 

Fort Beauregard, (-5o're-gahr,) in &. Curolina, one of 
the fortifications of Port Royal harbor, captured by the 
Union forces, Nov. 7, 1861. 

sort Dodge. (dd,) iu Jowa, a vill, C. of Webster co., 
on the Des Moines river, abt. 180 miles W. of Dubuque. 


Fert Donelson, (-dón'l-eün,) in Tennexwe, abt. 1 m. 

below Dover, on the Cumberland river, was a furtified 

ition erected by the Confederates during the Civil 

ar, and one that made a stubborn defence until its 
reduction by the National forces, in Feb., 1862. 

Fort Duquesne, (-doo-kain'.) Sec PITTSBURGH. 

Forte, (ort.) [it from L. fortis} That purticular art, 
talent, or faculty, which constitutes a person's strong 
point, or that in which he excels. —( for't^.). ( Mus.) A 
direction to a performer to execute a certain part 
loudly, as indicated by the letter F. — Fortissimo, indi- 
cated by two FF's, is a direction to play or perform 
doubly loud. 

Fort Ed'ward, in New Fork, a vill. of Washington 
co., on the Hudson, 23 m. from Whitehall. Here are 
the ruins of a stronghold which vlayed a conspicuous 
part in the Old French War. 

Fort Fisher, (-/iG'ür,) in N. Carolina, on the E. 
shore of Cape Fear River, 20 m. 8. of Wilmington, was 
& formiduble work erected by the Confederates during 
the Civil War. After two ineffgctual attempts on the 
part of the National forces to effect its reduction, it was 
eventually taken by a combined attack from land and 
sea, Jan. 15, 1865. 

Fort George, (Jo,) a military post in Scotland, co. 
Inverness, on a narrow peninsula stretching into the 
Moray Frith. It is one of the strongest places in Great 
Britain. 

Forth, ( fórt,) a river of Scotland which has its source 
in Stirlingshire, and its outlet in the N. Sea, by a broad 
gest called the Frith of Forth. Length, 180 m. 

Fort Hamilton, (-hdn'l-tün,) in New York, a vill. at 
the W. end of Long Island, King's co., with a fort com- 
manding the entrance to New York harbor. 

Fort Hen'ry,iu Tennessee, 8 m. W. of Fort Donelson, 
on the Tennessee river, was taken by the Nationals, 
Feb. 6, 1862. 

Fert Howard, in Wisconsin, a vill. of Brown co, on 
Fox River. Pop 2.462. 

Fortieth, ( fór tek.) | A. S. feowertigte.] ( Numer.) Any 
one of 40 equal parts into which a unit may be divided. 

Fortification, (/ér-tr-fe-kd’shin.) [From L. fortiji- 
catio, a making strong.) (Mil) The art or science of 
fortifying à place, or of putting it in such a stete, that 


NV. 332. — BATTERING-RAM AND MOVING TOWER. 
(Prom Nineveb Marbles in British Museum.) 


every one of its parts defends, and is defended by, some | Fort Rot’ 


other 
other bulwarks; so that a small number of men within 
may be able, for a considerable time, to withstand the 
assaults of a numerous army without. — ANcteNT F. In 
early times, when the sling and bow were the principal 
of offence, a angie wall, or a bank of earth, 

which d be discharged at assailants, | 

2€ 
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was a sufficient protection. Projecting towers, after- 
wards added, increased the front of the besieged, and 
enabled them to attack the besiegers in flank when 
they attempted to scale the wall. The invention of the 
battering-ram (Fig. 332) rendered it necessary to in- 
crease the thickness of the wall; and projecting galler- 
ies, called machicolitions, were constructed along its 
summit, and arvund the towers, through the pierced 
floors of which stones and other missiles were showered 
down. Apertures or loop-holes for discharging arrows 
were pierced in the walls and hattlements; and the 
whole was surrounded with a moat or deep ditch — 
filled with water, if possible. But the invention of gun - 
powder rendered a different system of F. necessary ; 
walls of masonry, which, however thick, could not long 
withstand the asanult of artillery, were exchanged for 
mounds of earth. — Mopern F. The principal works 
belonging to a modern F. ure the ditch or trench made 
around each work: the rampart, or elevation of earth, 
raised along the faces of any work, to defend the inner 
portion; the parapet, or that part of a rampart which 
serves to protect the troops planted there; the bastion, 
that part of the inner enclosure of a F. making an an- 
gle towards the fleld; the counterscurp, the slope of the 
ditch facing the body of the place; the corered way, the 
space extending around the counterscarp ; and the glacis, 
the part beyond the covered way, to which it serves as 
a parapet. In recent times, however, F. has undergone 
important changes, and engineers have gt ous differ- 
ent systems; those which have acquired the greatest 
reputation in Europe being the systems of Count 
Pagan, the Baron de Coeborn, von Scheiter, and Mar- 
shal Vauban. Bvt after the experience gained during 
the war between Frauce and Germany, 1870-1, it has 
become evident that all the systems of modern F. are 
inadequate against the new kinds of artillery brought 
into use. 

Fortiasimo, (/ór-is'se-mo.) It., very strongly.] ( Mus.) 
See FoRTE. 

Fort Jackson, (jdXsn.) in Louisiana, a strongly 
fortified position on the Mississippi, 80 m. below New 
Orleans, was, with the works of Fort St. Philip on tlie 
opposite bank of the river, successfully encountered by 
Com. Farregut's flotilla, 20-25th April, 1862, which, 
after running the gauntlet past them, advanced up to 
New Orleans. 

Fort Lafayette, (-lah-fa-¢t’,) one of the defences 
of New York harbor, on the Narrows, immediately fac- 
ing Fort Hamilton. 

Fort Laramie, (-ldr’a-me,) in Wyoming Ter., a settle- 
ment and military post on the N. fork of the Platte; N. 
Lat. 42° 12' 10", W. Lon. 1049 477 43". 

Fort Liberté, or Dauphin, (-lebatr-(a',) a sea 
of Hayti, N. coast of the island; Lat. 19° 42’ N., 
719 67" W. 

Fort Madison, (midd'c-«iin,) in Iowa, a flourishin 
town, C. of Lee co, on the Mississippi, 21 m. N. N. E. 
Keokuk. 

Fort Mifin, (nf Hm,) in Pennsylvania, commands 
the junction of the Delaware and Schuylkill rivers, 6 m. 
below Philadelphia. It was built in the times of the 
Revolution. 

Fort Moultrie, (-mdltre,) in S. Carolina, one of the 
defences of the harbor of Charleston, 5 m. E. S. E. of the 
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city. 

Fort Pillow, (-pil'lo) a Confeaerate fortification, 40 
m. N. of Memphis, Tennessee, occupied by the Nationals 
from June, 1862, till April, 1864, when it was recaptured 
by the Confederate Gen. Forrest, who put its gurrison 
ert Plain, (p! ) in New York, at f Mont- 

Fort Plain, (-plán) in New Fork, a town of Mon 
gomery co., on the Mohawk River, 68 m. W. N. W. of 
Albany. Pop. 1,797. 

Fort Pulaski, (-pu-lds'ke,) in S. Carolina, one of the 
defences of the Savannah River, held by the Confederates 
from Jan. 3, 1861, till April 12, 1862. 

Fortress, ( /órtrés.) [From L. fortis, strong.) A city 
or town surrounded by regular works of defence, that 
requires to be invested by an attacking force, and sub- 

ected to regular sicge-operntions, before it can be re- 
uced. 

Fortress Monroe, (-mün-ró',) in Virginia, a strongly 
fortified work, commanding the entrance to Hampton 
Roads, situate 13 m. N. of Norfolk. It has an armament 
of more than 370 guns in position. 

terdam., See CELEBES. 


„dy means of ramparts, parapets, moats, and | Fort Royal. (-roi’di,) a seaport, C. of the W. Indian 


island of Martinique, and the residence of the French 
governor; Lat. 14° 37 9" N., Lon. 61° 4’ 2" W. Pop. 


12,000. 
Fort Smith, in Arkansas, a vill 


of Sebastian co., 
on the Arkansas, 160 miles W. N. 


„ of Little Rock. 
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Fort St. David, (-dd vl) in Hindostan, coast of 
Coromandel, 12 miles froum Pondicherry, became in 
1743 the chief English tradiuyestition in the East Iun- 
dies. In öS it was reduced by the French under Lally- 
Tollen-hal. 

Fort Steadman, (. /I hin,) on the James River, Vir- 
ginia, l5 in. below Richinond, was taken by the Con- 
federates, March 14, 1505, and retaken eoou alter by the 
National troops. 

Fort Sumter. “ec Sumter Fonti. 

Fort Tompkins, u ^oc, one of the defences of 
New York harbor, ou Staten Island, fronting Fort 
Hamilton. 

Fortuaa, (fortunak) (Myt) Among the Romans, the 
goddess Of fortuge aml good luck, to whom temples 
were erected in Various parts of Italy. 

Wort Wagner. - %%% et.) in J. Carolina, one of the 
defences of Charleston harbor, on. Morris Island, 6 m. 
S. E. of Charleston. 

Fort Wayane, (orarin in Indiana, au important town, 
C. of Allen co., at the union of St. Josephs and St. 
Mary's rivers, 112 ii. X E. of Hiilianapolis It takes its 
Dame trom a fruntier-pust erected by Gen. Wayne in 
1791. 

Forty. ( forte.) [A. S. feowertig.] (Vu er.) The product 
of 4 multiplied by 10; also, the syiiubol expressive of 40 
units, as 4U or XL. 

Forum, (run,) (Eng. pl. Forums; L. Fora.) II.., 
from Joris, outsloor J. (Rom. Hisy In Roman cities, a 
public plice where causes were yudicially tried, and ora- 
tions made to tlie people. It was a large open paralleto- 
gram, surrounded by porticos;— There were Gof these 
F., vi-, the Rusemuem, Julianum, Ang ctum, Pull a, 
Trajanamy, and Sallasta F. Tire chief was the Jemari, 
called, by way of emiueticc, % formu. In it was the 
rostrum, or pulpit, where the Roman orators pleaded 
betore or harangned the people. These AY were styled 
Jora cirilia, iu distinction from another description of 
F.servinzas markets, which were Known as fera tested, 
Hit.) The term is popularly applied to a court of 
justice. 

For ward, Waiter. an American jurist and statesman, 
B. in. Connecticut, 156, settled in Pittsburg, Peun., at 
the age of 17, where lie studied law, and was adinitted 
to the bar in 1816. From 1822 to 1825 he represented 
the western district of Pennsylvania in Cou ress, aud 
iu 1537 was elceted a member of the convention to re- 
form the Constitution of Penusylvania In 1541 he was 
appointed first Couptroiler ot the Ireasury of the U. 
States, and iu Sept. of the same year, Secretary of the 
Treasury. In 15i9 he was appointed U. States charge 
d'atlaires at Copenhagen. D. 1552. 

Forwarding, (fur ward-ing.) (From A. S. forweard, 
in advance.) (Com.) The business of dispatching, by 
transshipment or otherwise, certain goods to their 
Owners OF CONSE Nees, 

Korzaudo, Stoczando, (r-. u,.) Ital., a forc- 
ing.) (Mas) Iudicating foree awl ewtion emphasis, by 
expressing the symbol To over cach note to be so 
sounded; or by fz or sf, When appiyiug to an cutite 
biss. Age. 

Foscari., Francesco, ( fós-kah're) n. 1372, was electel 
doge of Venice in. 1425; and by wars with Milan aad 
other Italian states annexed to Venice the provs of 
Berane and Brescia. ‘Phe unhappy fate of his son, as 
depicted in Byrows tragedy of Tae Two Foscari, cast a 
8 l. Glow over his closing years. Deposed iu 1457, L. sur- 
vived his tall only a fow days. 

Foscolo, Udo, ( fos kodo, an Italian author, B. 1776. He 
early manifested ideas tending to the political regencera- 
tion of Italy, und lus chief works are, Letters of Jacopo 
Ortis, a lyric poem; and The Monuments, a political ro- 
mundo. D. 1827. 

Fossano, ( fvs-sah’no,) a town of N. Italy, p. Cuneo, on 
the Stura, I. 14,000. 

Fosse, (s.) | From L. fossia, a dolving.] ( Fort.) A ditch 
or moat, commonly filled with water, lying between 
the scarp and the counter-&carp. —(Anat.) A kind of 
depression or cavity in a bone, with a largo aperture, 
but no exit or perforation. 

Fossils, (fossi) Same deriv.) (Not. Hist). Tho 
remains of ancient organic bodies discovered in the 
garth, They are usually converted entirely into stone, 
all the animal matter having been removed. The sub- 
stituted material isin some cases siler, in others lame. 
Of vertebrate animals, not. oniy have the bones and 
teeth been preserved ip this way, but their footprints 
have been retained for our inspection. Shells are the 
most abundant foris of animal remains Sometimes 
only the impression of the external surface is left; at 
others, only that of the internar surface, leaving a cast 
or mould, aud occasionally the space between the outer 
and inner se~aces having been left vacant by the 
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| gradual destruction of the shell, it has been afterward: 
| filled up by the intiltration of another substance, and 


thus an accurate representation of both the exterior 
and interior surfaces is obtained. As to vegetable 
remains, there is often only an impression of the ex- 
terior, sometimes the vegetable matter itself is pre- 
served as carbon, aud at others the vegetable is con- 
verted into mineral matter. The dept. of geology which 
relates to fossils is termed Palgadotogu (q. v.). 

Fossombrone, | /is-som-bro’ne.) |Anc. Foram Sem 
pri] A town of Central Italy, p. Urbino, on the 
Metauro, T m. E. S. E. of the city of Urbino. In 194 B.C. 
& great battle was fought near thia place between the 
Romans aud the Carthaginians under Asdrubal, which 
resulted in the complete defeat of the latter. Pop. 8,000. 

Foster, Jonx, c/ostür,au English essayist, B. in York- 
shire, 1770. Among lis scholarly contributions to the 
* Eclectic Review,” an £Exsay on the Evils of Popular lg 
norance, takes à leading Place. F, who D. in 1043, was 
styled by Sir J. Mackintosh, * one of the most profound 
and eloquent writers that England has produced." 

Foster-child, ( /ostr.ja child nur-ed by a woman not 
the mother, or reared by a man, not the father. 

Fothering, ( /o(^'ür-ing., (From Ger. Füttern, to line.] 
(.Vuel.) The operation of stopping leaks in a ship's 
bottom. by letting down a snil by the corners, and put- 
ting chopped. rope, yarn, wool, oakum, &c., between it 
aud the ship's side. By repeating this operation sev- 
eral times, these substances are sometimes sucked into 
the crevices, so a» either wholly or partially to stop the 
leak. 

Fotheringay, (/oth-ür-i2'ga.) a vill. of England, co. 
Northampton, Where atood the famous castle in which 
Mary Queen of Scots (g. v.) was imprisoned and ex- 
ecuted. 

| Fouehé, (foo-cha’,) JoseeH, minister of police under 
Napoleon I., was h. at Nantes in 1763, and in early life 
eimibraced. the profession of the law. As a member of 
the Jacobin party in the National Convention, he voted 
for the death of Louis XVI.; in 1194 waa declared pres- 
ident of the Jacolin Club, and in 1799 minister of police 
under the Directory. This office he retained under the 
Consulate and Empire, and, in 1506, Napoleon created 
him Duke of Otranto. He b. in exile at Trieste, 1820. 

Fougères, (hair,) a manuf. town of France, dep. 
Ille-et-Vilaine, on the Nanson, 27 miles N. E. of Rennes. 
Jop. 10,218. 

Foundation, ( foun-dá'sh in.) [From L. fundamen 
tem.) The basis or ground-work of anything; as, in 
Architecture, that part of à building which lies below 
the surface of the ground, — (Social Feon.) A donation 
or legacy, either of money or lands, for the mainten- 
ance and support of sume community, school, or char- 
itable institution. 

Founder, (/ dur.) [L. fundotor.] One from whom 
anything has its origin; as, the founder of a family, ot 
a sect, &c. Also one who endows any public eetablieh- 
ment; as, the founder of à hospital. —|From L. fundo, 
I pour out.) (Manuf) One who casts metals in vari- 
ous forms for different uses; as, a founder of printing- 
ty pe, cannon, &c.— [From Fr. fondre.) (.Naut.) Aship 
is said to /ounder when she sinks to the bottom of the 
gea. — ( Fur.) A horse is said to be /oundered when it 
is made lame in the feet by internal inflammation of 
the member. 

Foundling Hospital, (foundling.) An establish- 
ment in which children that have been alandoned by 
their parents and fouud by others, are nurtured at the 
public expense. Among the ancient nations, these in- 
stitutions were not unknown, though as the law usually 
placed the power of life and death in the hands of the 
father, and permitted him to sell bis children into 
slavery, itis tu be feared that infanticide, as among 
Eastern nations at the present day, Was the usual mode 
of solving the difficulty which Z. H. are intended to 
meet. The first well authenticated F. H. is that of 
Milan, established in 787, probably in obedience to the 
70th art. of the Council of Nice, which enjoined that a 
house should be established in each city for the recep- 
tion of children abandoned by their parents. In 1070, 
a F. H. was established in Montpellier, France: in 
Nuremberg, 1331; in Paris, 1362; in Vienna, 1380; in 
London, 1729 ; and in New York, 1868. 

Foundry, (Hund're.) (Fr. fonderie.) (Metall.) The 
place or building where metals are cast into moulds or 
shapes. Various furnaces are used in the operation. 
The wrad furnace is either square or circular; it bas 
generally three apertures — one above, for the purpose 
of introducing the crucible and fuel, usually closed by 
a tile or brick; another below, to admit the air, which 
is to pass through the fuel: and the third communicat- 
ing with the chimuey, which should be lofty, and eup- 
plied with a dumper. The best furnace (Fig. 86) differs 
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aptitudes and inclinations, if they could have free scope 
would infallibly produce the highest coudition and 
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from the wind furnace, in having no grating, and in tho 
Ar being supplied by a bellows or a blowinyg-machine. 
The reverberiting furnace is so constructed that the 
lame and hot air from the fireplace are directed into 
aseparate cavity, called a Avurth, where the materials 
to ba fused are laid. The melted metal is either run 
out through an aperture in the bottom, or lifted out 
with ladles, The moulds are made of a variety of ma- 
teris: those for stereotype founding, of plaster of 
Paris; those for bronze, of a mixture of plaster of Paris 
and brickdust, prepared with the greatest care. Iron 
is generally cast in sand; brass, and other metals, in 
clay; and sometimes the moulds are of cast-iron. Iron- 
founding ia by far the most important branch of the art 
carried on in this conntry, Which abounds with the two 
substances almost indispensable to it — iron ore and 
coal. 

Fountal n, ( fountain.) (Fr. fontaine; L. fons.) A basin 
or jet for the supply of fresh running water. There are 
F. of every form and variety, from the simple spring 
with its natural basin, to the most elaborate and orna- 
mental structure for the display or supply of water, 
Modern F. are, for the most part, entirely ornamental. 
This arises from the modern mode of distributing water 
in pipes through the houses, making tlie street-foun- 
tains to à great extent useless. It is found, however, 
that our town populations — both man and beast — re- 
quire sone public supplies of water, and these are now 
largely supplied by the numerous drinking-fountains 
which are being constructed in all our principal cities. 

Fountain, ( /ount'ain,) in Indiana, a W. co.; urea, 400 
$1. m.; C. Covington. 

Fouquet, NicoLas, ( foo-ka',) Marquis DE BELLF-IBLE, a 
French statesman, B. in Paris, 1615, became in 16052 
superintendent of tho finances of the kingdom, and soon 
furpassed Louis XIV. in mugnificence of living and 
prodigality of expenditure. This, together with the 
machinations of his rival Colbert, brought F., under the 
royal displeasure in 1661, and he was, altera three years’ 
trial, sent to prison for life. D. 1080. — Ilis grandson, 
Caseres Louis AUGUSTE F, Duo DE BELLE-IsLE, 1651- 
1701, was a general and diplormatist of singular ability. 

Fouquier- Tin ville, ANTOINE QUENTIN, (foo-Ae-ut'- 
tén(g)-vecl’,) a French Jacobin, and public accuser before 
the Revolutionary Tribunal, B. near St. Quentin, 1747. 
This sanguinary miscreant, after sending some thou- 


sands of innocent victims to the guillotine, sutlered Ly | 


Fourneanu, (focr’no.) Fr. 


Fourteenth, (/r en. 


Fourth, (r.) 


Fowl, (foul ) 
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that all thinga, from suns and planets to atoms, range 
themselves in groups and series, according to certain 
fixed laws of attraction and repulsion, he labored to 
discover the kind of human society that must eventually 
form itself in obedience to those laws. This is the 
Association or Phalinstery, which is to consist of 400 
families or 1,500 persons, which number he found im 
cluded the whole circle of human capacities. These 
should live iu ene immense cdifice, in the centre of a 
large and highly cultivated domain, and furnished with 
workshops, studios, and all the applances of industry 
and art, as well as all the sources of amusement and 
pleasure, The systein ofr F. does not propose to destroy, 
but rather to preserve property, position, and hereditary 
rights; nor does it war directly with morals or religiou. 
The property of the Association ir to be held in shares, 
and the whole product of the industrial and artistic 
groups is to be divided into 12 parts, of which 5 parts are 
due to labor, 4 to capital, and 3 to talent. Many attempts 
have beco made to carry the ideas of F. into practical 
realization, but generally with inadequate means, and 
they have resulted iu failure. id 


Four Lakes, in Wisin, Pane co., a series of small 


lakes, called the First, Cen, Third, and Fourth lakers, 
respectively, On a narrow isthmus bet. the Third and 
Fourtb stands Madison, the C. of the State. 
( Mil.) The chamber of 
a mine containing the charge of powder. 

[Frem A. 8. „„ 
(Numer) The ordinal of 14. — (Mus.) An interva 
comprising un octave and a seventh. 
[From A. S. fecwer, fonr.) ( Numer.) 
The ordinal of 4. — (Mus.) A distance embracing 3 dia- 
tonic intervals, F are of 3 kinds, viz, the diminished 
F., comprising a whele tone and 2 semitones: the pers 
fect E, 2 whole tones and a semitone; and the ruper- 
Jlu« ua or extrene sharp F,embracing 3 whole tones, 


Foveate, (jére-it. i [From L. fover, à. small cavity.] 


(Bit.) Deeply indented by small depressions; when 
Jens deeply indented, the term used is Joceolate, 


Fovilln. (/o-ci'lah.) [From L. foveo, to nourish.) ( Bot.) 


The matter contained within the grains of pollen. 
[From A S. fugel, to Hy.) A domestic 
bird reared in fa: m-yurds, &c., lor tlie table, vr for their 
euzs and feathers, 


Fowling-piece, ( fouling.) a light gun used in fowl 


ing, that is tu say, in shooting fowls or birds. 


it himself in 1795, dying in as cowardly à mauuer as | FON. (//. (A.7.] (£6). The common name of 


his previous career had been brutal. 

Fourchette, (juor-sh U) [Fr, a iE) (Surg.) An 
instrument employed iu the support of the tongue dur- 
ing the operation of dividing the frenum. — (Anat: 
The posterior commissure of the labia majora. 

Fonreroy. ANTOINE FRANÇOIS, (Vor- r ice. ..) COMTE DE, 
a distinguished French chemist, B. in Paris, 1755; D. 
1809. His chief works are, Systeme des Connaissances 
im iues, and La Philosophie Chimique. 

Four Evangelists, (./ je-listz,) (The.) part of a 
large group of islands off the W. entrance to the Straits 
of Magellan, known as The Twelve Apostles; Lat. 52 ot’ 
8, Lon. 720 5’ W. 


Fourgon, | or gon.) Fr.] A bagguge-van or wagon. 


Ourler, FRaANGUIS CHARLES MARIE, | fuo reai ja anons 
French socialist, B. in Besançon, 1772. He served on 
the Rhine during the Revolutionary period, and after- 
wards embarked in trade, at the same time earnestly 
studying the problem involved in the modern sociid 
systeln of mankind. In 1598 he disseminated his pecu- 
liar views on Socialism by the publication of a work 
entitled A Theory of Four Movements and General Der- 
ünics, which, in 1822, was reproduced in a completed 
form under the name of A Treatise on Domestic and Agri- 
cultural Assoctution. A supplement to it appeared later, 
styled The New World of Industry and Society, In 1831 
he established a newspaper called the Phalanye, for the 
better exposition of his doctrincs, whence he has been 
sometimes called The Phalansteriun, D. 18527, Fourier- 
wm, or the social system devised by F., differs ma- 
terially from the systems of Communism strictly 80 
called, and all other social theories. IIe believed that 
ciation would produce general riches, honesty, 
attractive and varied industry, health, peace, and uni- 
versal happiness. Considering attractions und repul- 
sions the governing forces of all nature. and that God 


bas distributed them for the happiness of all His crea- 
tures, he held that “attractions are proportional to 


stinies,” or that the desires or passions of men, their 


leatest buppiness of which they are capable. He be- 
eved in a universal harmony, flowing from and cen- 


tring in God, the author of all harmonies, and that there 


re a principle of “universan aualugy.” 


Seeing 
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Vidpes, a genus of carnivorous animals, family Cunide, 
characterized by u slender head, elliptical pupil of the 
eye, 8curcely-lobed upper incisors, While the post-orbital 
process of the frontal bone is bent but little downwards, 
and tho interior edge turned up. ‘The Common Ameri- 
can Red Fox, Vulpes frleus,is notorious for his noctur- 
nal depredations upon farm-yards, whence he carries 
away poultry, &., to the dense thickets in which he 
lurks during the grester part of the day-time. The 
general color is reddish-yellow, the back being grizzled 
with gray; threat anda line on the belly, and tip of 
tail, white; feet and cars black. 


Fox, CHARLES James, (s., an illustrious English ora- 


tor aud. statesman. B. in. London, 1749, was tbe 3d son 
ot the Ist Lord Holland. Educated at Eton and Oxford, 
he early gave indications of the splendid genius that 
adorred his maturity. In 1568 he entered Parliament 
as a member of the Tory or ministerial party, but after 
holding subordinate office under govt.. his liberal in- 
stinets led him to join the Whig opposition, of which 
he afterward became the most brilliant leader. Mr. E. 
bitterly denounced the conduct of govt. with regard to 
taxation of the American colonies, and became the 
recognized head of that mighty phalanx of orators who 
opposed the govt. in the House of Commons. In 1722, 
he became Foreign Secictary in Lord Kockingham's 
cubinet, and in the foltowing year, in that of the Duke 
of Portland. In 1784 he was reelected for Westminster, 
iu the teeth of the court and Mr. Pitts ministry, nnd in 
17 Nr was one of the managers in the famous impeach- 
ment of Warren Hastings (g r.. In 1791, Mr. F. warmly 
espoused. the cause of the French revolution, which 
step estranged him forever from his former friend, 
Mr. Burke. In IM., on the restoration of the Whigs 
to power, P. returned to his former post of Foreign Min- 
ister, and was the leading spirit of the govt. until his 
premature death in the same year. The name of Fox 
will live imperishably in the annals of civil and re- 
hious liberty; and as an orator, identified as chief of 
the great. triumvirate — Fox, Burke, and sheridan — 
not less will his name descend to posterity. He was in 
his duy perhaps the most popular man in England 
idolized by his friends, respected. by his political oppo- 
nents, and doubtless cordially detested by his Soverein, 
George ILL 
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After serving in the Neapolitan army during the French 
invasion, 1799, he became leader of a band of outlaws 
which for several years held Calabria in terror. Hanged 
at Naples in 1506. He is the hero of a celebrated opera 
by Auber. 

Fragaria, (fra-gd're-ah.) (Bot.) A gen. of Rosacex, dis- 
tinguished by its 10-cleft calyx, its 5 petals, and its 
seeds inserted on a fleshy receptacle. This fleshy recep- 
tacle is the fruit known as the Strawberry. The name 
Fragaria is derived trom fragrana— the fruit, as is well 
knewn, being peculiarly pertumed. The common nam. 
of Strawberry lias beeu given on account of straw having 
been laid to prevent the fruit from getting soiled in wet 
weather. TWO species are natives of the U. States, 
namely, Fresca, the Wood Strawberry, and P. Virgiutuna, 
the Scarlet or Wild Strawberry. From these and several 
foreign species, a great number of varieties have been 
developed. The fruit is remarkably wholesome, and is 
regarded by most people as the choicest of our native 
American fruits. 

Fraise, (jriz.) [Fr.] (Fort) A kind of stockade built 
along the base of the external slope of a parapet, to 
prevent the works from being taken by escalade. 

Framing, (Jrdm' ing.) [From frume.] The process of 
adjusting together the several parts of a structure or 
piece of work, whether in wood or metal. 

Franc, (/rdngk.) [So named from the coin y tee 
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Fox. Grorar, founder of the Society of Friends, was B. 
m co. Leicester, Eng., 1624. Early adopting the pecu- 
liar tenets and manners known as Quakerism, he suf- 
å red for many years continual persecution. In 1671 he 
sailed for the W. Indies and the American colonies, to 
propagate the doctrines of the sect he had originated; 
and on his return to England, in 1573, he was again 
imprisoned, but soon released through the influence of 
William Penn. After the accession of William III. to 
the throne, the public worship of the Society of Friends 
became tolerated and legalized. D. in London, 16:80. 

Fox, IR CH IRI. ES, an English civil engineer, n. in Derby, 
1810, was, besides of other public works, the constructor 
of the Great Exhibition building in Hyde Park, Loudon, 
1861, and of the famous Crystal Palace at Sydenham. 

Vox Channel, in Brit. N. America, a sound bet. the 
mainiand E., and Southampton Islands and Melville 
Peninsula, W. 

Fox'glove. (B^) See DIGITALIS. 

Fox'gprape. (Bot) Seo Vitis. 

Fox hound, a species of dog used in the sport of 
hunting. 

Fox-In'dinns. Sce S cs. 

Foy. (fwaw,) MAXIMILIEN SEBASTIEN, a French general, 
B. in Picanlie, 1775. Entering the army at an early 
age, he served with distinction in the campaigns on the 
Rhine and in the Peninsula, attaining the rank of gen- 
eral of division. He closed his military carcer on the 


field of Waterloo, where he was wounded. In 1819 he 
entered the Chamber of Deputies, where he speedily 
rose to the first rank as an orator, und us a friend to 
constitutional reform. D. 1825. 

Foyers, (/“ r, a river of Inverness-shire, Scotland, 
emptying into the Ness, and noted for its fine cataract 
known as the Fulls of Foyers. 

Vraction, (/rik'shün.) [From L. fractio, a breaking. } 
( Arith. and Algeb.) A combination of numerical or lit- 
eral quantities representing one or more parts of a unit 
or integer; thus $ is a F formed by dividing a unit 
into 9 equal parts, and taking 4 of them. A E. consists 
essentially of 2 numbers, usually placed one over the 
ather, and separated by a line: the lower tells the 
aunmber of parts into which the unit is divided, that in, 
the denomination of the quantities in question, and. is 
called. the denominator; the upper tells what number 
of these parts is taken, and is called the namanerator, If 
the latter is equal to, or greater than, the denominator, 
since the quantity is then not less than unity, it is 
called an improper F. If the denominator consists of 
10, or some power of 10 — that is, if it consists of 1, with 
ene or more ciphers to the right haud —it is a decimal 
F.: otherwise it is a vidgar F. Thus „4, is a decimal 
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3. a vulgar F. Decimal F. are too frequently 


iw d 
confounded with decimala. Decimal F. consist of a 
numerator and denominator, like any other F. Deci- 
inals follow the laws of the ordinary system of num- 
bers; the value of a quantity expressed by them being 
marked not by a denominator, but. by their posttion 
with reference to the decina point. 109 is u decimal 
fraction; 0003, its quotient or equivalent, is a decimal, 
Fracture, (/rikt'ar.) [From L. fractura, a breaking. | 
(Surg.) A solution of continuity in u bone. A simple 
F. is when à boue only is divided. A compound F. is a 
division of the bone with a wound of the intecuments 
communicating with the bone —the boue, indeed, zen- 
erully protruding. In a comminuted E, the bone is 
broken into several pieces; and in a complicated FL there 
is, in addition to the injury done to the bone, a lesion 
of some important vessel, nervous trunk, &c. — Treal- 
mentof . Replace the fragments as near as possible 
to their former positions by gentlo extension, retain 
them in place by substituting an external rigid skeleton, 
made of any unyielding material which will be firm 
enough to resist the spasms already alluded to, but is 
not fastened with very great tightness to tho limb. 
Spliuts are generally of wood or pasteboard; but of late 
years gutta-percha has been much used. In simple E, 
it is often sufficient to adapt a bandage to the limb, 
which will harden on drying, and torm a shell for it: 
for this purpose, starch, dextrin, and plaster of Paris 
are generally used. Whatever the splint be made of, it 
must keep the bones in a state of complete rest, other- 
wise tho lymph, which would be formed into bone, 
stops, a8 it were, half-way, and becomes fibrous tissue, 
which allows the fragments to move on each other, and 
is termed a false joint. —( Min.) The manner in which 
a minerai breaks — being one of its specitic character- 
istics. The F. is either compact or smooth, foliuled or 
lamellar, conchoidal, striated, or nodular, &c. 

Fra Diavolo, (/rah-de-ah'vo-lo.) [It the Devil's 
brother.] A popular sobriquet given to a famous chief 
of Italian brigands, whose real name was MICHELE Pozza. 


bearing the effigy of a Prank (Frenchman).) A Frenc 
cuin, forming the unit of current money; it is divided 
into 100 centimes, and is equivalent to about 20 cents 
American. In France there ure gold pieces of 20 and 40 
F.; und silver coins of 4, i, 1, 2. and 5 F.— In Bel- 
gium and Switzerland, the F. bears a generally corre- 
spondiug value. 


Francavilin, ( fráng-kah-vecl'yah,) a town of S. Italy, 


p. Otranto, 17 m. E. N. E. of Tarento. Pop. 11,557. 


France, (frdus,) a republic, and one of the great 


powers of Europe, of which continent it occupies the 
extreme W. central portion, bet. N. Lat. 420 20'-519 8’, 
and W. Lon. 49 5080 20’ E., being b. N. and N. W. by 
the English Channel, Belgium, und N. Germany; E. by 
Baden, Switzerland, and Italy; S. by the Mediterranean, 
and Spain; and W. by the Bay of Biscay and the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. F. is nearly hexagonal in shape, and has a 
maximum length, N. W. to S. E., of abt. 664 m.; breadth, 
from about 620 to 335 m. in the centre. Area, 203,738 
Eng. sq. m.— Pel. Dir. F. was formerly divided into 34 
provinces, which were re-divided in 1789 into 85 depart- 
ments, or 56 including Corsica, to which, in 1859, were 
added those of Savoie, Haute Savoie, and Alpes Mari- 
times, acquired from Italy. They are invariably named 
alter some river, mountain, or other natural feature 
connected with them. By the treaty of Brussels, June, 
1871, there were ceded to Germany the depts. of Bas- 
Rhin, or Lower Alsace; Haut Rhin, or Upper Alsace, 
with tho exception of Belfurt and its vicinity; the 
greater part of Moselle, and portions of Meurthe and 
Vosges, Which now form the German p. of Alsace-Lor 
raine, With an area of 5.014 sq. ilies, and a pop. of 
1,008,505.—Gen, Desc, The geographical situation of this 
country is admirably adapted for political and commer- 
cial eminence, her N. W. and W. shores being washed 
by the Ene. Channel and Strait of Dover; while S. and 
S. E. the waters of the Gulf of Lyon open out the fine 
harbors of Toulon, Marseilles, and Cette. Eastward, 
the 3 chains of the Alpa, Jura, and Vosges form a nut- 
ural bulwark and boundary, and, until recently, the 
Rhine served us her N. E. frontier. The pp. mtus. 
other than those just mentioned, are the ranges of Au- 
vergne, Cote d'Or, Cevennes, and Arree; the S. and S. W. 
border is tlanked by the Pyrenees which form the natural 
barrier between F. aud Spain.— Zrin. Islands. Ushant, 
Belle-isle, Noirmoutier, Rhé, Oléron, Hyères, and Cor- 
sica, the last-named forming a distinct dept. — Chief 
Rivers, Loire, Seine, Rhone, Garonne, Oise, Somme, 
Yonne, Aisne, Cher, and many others. P. has no lakes 
of noticeable size or importance. With the exception 
of the mountainous dista, of the N. E., E, S. E., S. centre, 
and N.W. (Bretagne), the surface of the country is 
very generally level or slightly undulating; about 
oneeighth of it being covered by forests — chief 
of which are those of Ardennes, Fontainebleau, Com- 
piegne, and Pierrefonds. The coast-line of the Breton 
peninsula is bold and rocky; this feature, however, fur- 
ther S., that is to say, between the mouth of the Gironde 
and the Spanish frontier, changes into absolutely flat 
sandy marshes, known as the Landes. The S. coast is 
generally low and sandy, and considerably broken into 
by lagoons, The geological aspect of F. may be viewed 
as constituting of the country one extensive basin, the 
circumference and centro of which consist of primitive 
forinations, the intermediary space being filled with 
those of a secondary aud tertiary kind. — Prin. din 
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Coal, iron, silver, lead, copper, antimony, manganese 
arsenic, bismuth, gypsum, and porcelain clays, mill an 
building stones, &c., &c.— Clim. The climate is excep- 
tionably healthy; the air being pure; the summers 
not too hot, and the winters mild, yet bracing; the 8. 
of France is much resorted to by pulmonary invalids. 
— Prod. All the cereals, pulse, common vegetables, and 
beet-root ; flax, hemp, tobacco, hops, truffles, dye-woods, 
and medicinal herbs. In the B., fruits in great variety, 
and of a semi-tropical class, grow in great abundance. 
The vine is largeiy cultivated; and the wines of Cham- 
pegne, Burgundy, and Bordeaux are world-renowned 
for their standard excellence. — Manuf. Textile fabrics, 
watches, jewelry, steam-engines and other machinery, 
ttery, chemicals, musical and scientific instruments, 
, furniture, &c. Within the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, F. has made immense progress in the industrial 
and mechanical arts, particularly in the production of 
iron and steel wares. In 1869, the total commercial 
imports into F. amounted to 3,174,200,000 francs; ex- 
ports, 3,097,400,000 francs. The bulk of the foreign 
trade is carried on with Great Britain, Belgium, Swit- 
zerland, and the U. States, in their respective magni- 
tudes. — Army and Navy. The effective strength of the 
army is 450,000 under colors, but it is thought that 
after the re-organization of the army, all men eligible 
will be made soldiers by compulsion, and that the total 
will accordingly reach from 1,200,000 to 1,500,000; the 
present force is about 914,000 men of all arms. The 
navy consisted on Dec. 31, 1868, of 445 vessels, of which 
345 were steamers, and 100 sailing-vessels — 65 iron- 
clads, carrying 1,032 guns; 233 large war-steamers, car- 
rying 2,008 guns; 51 corvettes, transports, &c., carrying 
116 guns; 100 large sailing-veasels, carrying 914 guns 
—the entire personnel of which comprised 72,466 men 
ides marines numbering 10,424). It is stated that 
n time of war, provision will be made for raising this 
force to 170,000 men.— Education. The educational system 
is presided over by a Minister of Public Instruction, part 
of the expense being defrayed by the state, and the other 
part by the depts., chiefly by the communes; besides 
the universities and lyceums, the naval and military 
echouls, aud the Ecole Polytechnique, the state sup- 
ports numerous colleges and schools for instruction in 
special branches of knowledge. — Railroads. The sys- 
tem of railroads in F. is very extensive, and, with the 
exception of abt. 500 m., entirely in the hands of six 
great companies, forming an aggregate of about 15,000 
m. in actual operation or working condition. — Chief 
Cities and towns. Paris (the cap.), Lyon, Lille, Toulouse, 
Orleans, Rouen, Amiens, Rheims, Ntmes, Tours, £c. — 
all inland; the principal seaports are Marseille, Bor- 
deaux, Havre, Nantes, L'Orient, Dieppe, Dunkerque, 
8t. Malo, Bayonne, aud La Rochelle; naval harbors and 
depóts, Brest, Toulon, Cherbourg, and Rochefort. — 
Colonies. The colonies and foreign possessions of F. in 
Africa are: Algeria, 
Benegambia, Gaboon, 
and the islands of Ré- 
union, Mayotte, and 
Nossi-Be, and Ste. Ma- 
rie; total area, 364,013; 
pop. 3,949,489. In 
America, St. Pierre 
and Miquelon, Marti- 
nique, Guadaloupe, 
and Guiana; tutal area, 
2,76; pop. 318,934. 
In Asia, Pondicherry, 
Karikal, Mahé, Yana- 
on, Chandernagore, 
and Cochin - China; 
area, 21,918; pop.1,2U6,- 
17€. In Oceunica, New 
Caledonia,the Loyalty 
Islande, and the Mar- 
ueaas.— Hist. Before 
e time of Cesar, the 
whole of N was known 
tothe Romans under 
the name of Tranaul- 
pine Gaul; but after 
ta conquest it was di- 
vided into the 4 p. of 
Provincia Romanorum 
(Provence), Galiia 
Aguitanica, Celtica, 
and Belgica. In the 
Sth cent, the Ger 
manic nations began 
to pour in an irre- 
sistible torrent over Gaul; but the Franks, in course of 
time, absorbed all the other tribes of that country, and 
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Pharamond, their chief, in 420, 1s considered the founder 
of the French monaitiy, as ho was of the first or Mero- 
vingian race of Frankish kings. In 751, the Carlovingian 
dynasty commenced in the person of Pepin le Bref, was 
carried to the zenith of its power and glory by Charle- 
magne, 768-814, and ended with Louis V. (le 
in 987. The Capetian race gave 15 kings to F., beginnin 
with Hugh Capet, and euding with Charles V. (the Fair), 
1323. The house of Valois ruled F. under 13 kings, begin- 
ning with Philip VI., and ending with Henri III., 1589. 
In that year, Henri IV. inaugurated the house of Bour- 
bon. Louis XIII. succeeded in 1610; Louis XIV. in 1643; 
Louis XV. in 1715; and Louis XVI. in 1774. In 1780, 
broke out that tremendous revolution which cost Louls 
XVI. bis crown and head (1793), destroyed every vestige 
of the previous govt. and institutions, and inaugurated 
an era of periodical convulsions, which, unbappily for 
this country, does not yet seem to have terminated. 
The power was successively held by the Convention 
(1792); the Directory (1795); the Consulate (1799); Na- 
poleon I., who caused himself tu be crowned emperor 
1804, and whose downfall dates from the great battle o 
Waterloo, 1815; Louis XVIIL, the representative of 
the house of Bourbon, who was then restored to the 
throne by the aid of the Allied Powers; Charles X., who 
succeeded the latter in 1824; Louis Philippe I., of the 
Orleans branch of the Bourbons, who was raised to the 
throne after the revolution of July, 1820; the Second 
Republic, inaugurated after the overthrow of the last- 
named monarch in 3848; and Napoleon 11I., who, after 
the coup d'état of 1851, was elected emperor. In July, 
1870, the latter declared war against Prussia; his armies 
were defeated in several battles, and himself compelled 
to surrender to the victorious enemy after the decisive 
battle gained by them before Sedan in Sept.; and his 
dethronement was decreed by the French ripe i 
The war was then unsuccessfully renewed by the repu 
lican Government of National Defence; Paris, besieged 
by the Germans, resisted heroically its invaders for 
several months, but becoming on the eve of being 
obliged to capitulate by shcer starvation, negotiations 
were entered into which resulted, in Feb., 1571, in a 
disastrous treaty of peace with Germany, by which 
France lost the portions of her territory mentioned in 
the commencement of this article, and had aleo to pay 
the enormous sum of $1,000,000,000, by way of indem- 
nity, which indemnity, however, was paid in ful] much 
in advance of the stipulated period. In March, 1871,a 
revolt broke out in Paris, headed by the leaders of the 
extreme republican party, in conjunction with the 
Socialists. Under the name of the Commune, they in- 
augurated a dictatorial power in the French capital, and 
resisted the authority of the National Assembly; hence 
necessitating a second siege, more calamitous than the 
first. Of this episode of recent history, an account 
appears under the head of ComMUNE (q. r.). On Aug. 
31, 1571, M. Louis Adolphe Thiers was nominated by the 
National Assembly President of the French Republic. 
In 1873 (May 24). he was succeeded by Maraha! Mac- 
Mahon, and in 1579 by M. Grévy, who resigned In 
1857, and was succeeded by M. Carnot. Carnot was ar- 
sassinated by an Anarchist in 1891, and was succeeded 
by Casimir Perier, who resigned in January, 1895, and 
was succeeded by Fclix Faure. Franco has within late 
years added to her dimensions ax colonies or protecto- 
rates, Algeria, Tunis, other revions in Africa, Indo- 
China and Madagascar. J? p. 38,342,192. 
Franchise, (/rin'chis.) [Fr., from franc, free.] Gen- 
erally, the exercise of some privilege, or exemption 
from ordinary jurisdiction, granted by a state to & per- 
son or persons. Also, the right of voting at elections 
for representatives to the legislature of a state, &c. 
Francian, Jost Gaspar RopRIGUXZ, ( frán'the-ah,) dicta- 
tor of Paraguay, was B. in Asuncion, 1758. He became 
a doctor, and practised law with success till his promo- 
tion to the secretaryship of state of the new republio 
in 1811. In 1814, he became dictator, and ruled Par 
aguay with a hand of iron till his death in 1840. 
Francis, (/rdn'sis) the name borne by a number of 
European monarchs and princes, of whom the moet 
celebrated are: — Austria and Germany. F. I., B. 1708, 
was the eldest son of Leopold, Duke of Lorraine, and by 
treaty, 1735, received the duchy of Tuscany in exchange 
for his patrimonial inheritance. After his marriage 
with Maria Theresa, daughter and heireas of the Km- 
ror Charles VI., F. became the founder of the present 
Im rial house of Hapsburg-Lorraine, and s. Charles 
VII. as Emperor of Germany, in 1745. D. 1766. — F. II. 
of Germany, and I. of Austria, a son of the Emperor 
Leopold II," s. 1768, was declared emperor of Austria 
in 1804, and in 1806 renounced the imperial title of 
Germany. The ter 
by his participation in 


of his reign was marked 
e European struggle against 
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in 1835, deeply lamented by his sub- 
jecta. — France. F. L, one of the test of French 
monarchs, B. at Cognac, 1494, was the son of Charles, 
Comté d'Angouléme by Louise of Savoy. In 1514 he 
m. the daughter of Louis VII., and s. him on the throne 
in the year e F. immediately sent an army, 
under the Constable de Bourbon, into Italy for the con- 
quest of the Milanese, and gained the victory of Marig- 
nano. In 1519 he unsuccessfully tried to become em- 
peror of Germany. In 1521, the French were driven 
out of Italy, through a coalition formed between Eng- 
land, the Emperor Charles V., and Pope Leo X. PF, 
however, again entered Italy, where, in 1524, he was 
defeated and taken prisoner in the battle of Pavia. On 
this occasion, he is said to have informed his mother 
of his condition in the words — All is lost except our 
honor." Sent to Madrid a prisoner, F. did not regain 
his liberty till 1526, and then only by ceding Burgundy, 
and renouncing his claim to Flanders, After his liber- 
ation, F. repudiated these engagements, and, entering 
into an alliance with England, carried on the struggle 
against his imperial rival. In 1529 the treaty of Cam- 
brai ended their long-continued hostilities, and F. mar- 
ried, as his second wife, Charles’ sister, Eleonore. The 
king then directed his attention to the internal affairs 
of France, and so liberally patronized learning and the 
arts, as to gain the distinction of being called the 
“Father of French literatare.” In 1542, war again 
broke out between France and Charles V., which, after 
the French victory of Ceresole in 1544, was terminated 
by the peace of Crespi in the same year. This gay, gal- 
lant, and accomplished monarch p. in 1547. — F. II., B. 
1543, s. his father Henri II. in 1559, after having in the 
ear previous married the youthful Mary Queen of 
ts. F. a sickly and feeble-minded prince, allowed 
public affairs to be entirely controlled by the Guises 
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Napoleon. He D. 


Fig. 334. — COURT COSTUMES IN FRANCE, 1500, 


during his brief reign. D. 1560, — Two Sicilie, F. I., 
B. 1777, 8. his father, Ferdinand I. in 1825. He imitated 
the arbitrary acts of his predecessor, and D. in the odium 
of popular dislike, 1530. — F. IL, n. 1836, grandson of 
the foregoing, 8. his father Ferdinand II. (the“ Bomba” 
of infamous memory) in 1859. Pursuing the stupid and 
brutal policy adopted by his father and grandsire, while 
deficient in the governing capacity possessed by them, 
F. speedily brought himself into collision with lis sub- 
jects, who successfully deposed him in 1861, after a 
struggle of some months in which they were led by 
Gen. Garibaldi (g. v.). The Two Sicilies then became a 
constituent part of the new kingdom of Italy. This 
prince has since resided in privacy at Rome. 
Francis Joseph, Cartes, Ger. FRANZ JoszPn,] 
Emperor Or Austria and KiNG or HUNGARY, B. 1830. 8. 
his uncle Ferdinand IV.in 1848. The chief events con- 
nected with his reign have been: The defeat of the 
Hungarians in their war for independence, 1848-9; the 
war with France in 1559, in which the Austrians were 
defeated in the great battles of Magenta and Solferino, 
and which was brought to an end by the Treaty of Vil- 
lafranca. whereby Lombardy was restored to Italian 
rule; the invasion of Denmark in coóperation with 
Prussia, 1864, resulting in the despoiling that country 
of her provs. of Schleswig and Holstein; a three weeks' 
war with Prussia, June-July, 1866, in which the latter 
won the t battles of Königsgrätz and Sadowa, and 
caused the Austrian cession of Venetia to France cy 
bebalf ot Italy, together with tbe exclusion of Austrų 
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from German councils; the restoration of the Magyar 
autonomy and representative govt., 1867, and the coro 
nation of F. J. as king of Hungary. 

Frnan'eis, (St.,) (otherwise known as Sr. FRANCIS or 
As-181,) the founder of the Franciscan order of monks, 
was B. at Assisi, Italy, 1182. In his youth he adopted 
asceticism and poverty as his rule of life, and succeeded 
in inducing so many to follow his example that Pope 
Innocent III. sanctioned their o ization into a re- 
cognized monastic order, 1210, under the title of Minor 
Friars, or Cordeliers —afterwards more generally called 
after the name of their founder. D. 122¢, and canon- 
ized in 1230. See FRANCISCANS, 

Franciscans, (/rdn-eiskdnz.) (Eccl. Hist.) One of 
the 4 orders of mendicant friars, otherwise called Grey- 
Friars, Friar- Minor, or Minorities. It was founded 
1208 by St Francis of Assisi, and received papal sanc- 
tion in 1210 and 1223, Their rule inculcates complete 
austerity and absolute poverty, and they form one of 
the most widely-spread orders in the Catholic Church; 
being subdivided into several branches, stich as the 
Capuchins, Clares, Fraticelli, &c. 

Francis de Paulo, St.,) ( pdw’lo,) founder of the 
Minim order of monks, was B. in Calabria, 1416. 
Adopting in his youth an eremitical mode of life, his 
reputation for asceticism and sanctity grew apace, so 
that in 1436 he became the head of a monastic brother- 
hood, first known as Hermits of St. Francis, and later, as 
Minims—an order sanctioned by Pope Sixtus VI. in 
1474. D. 1507. 

Fran'cis, Sin Pair. See JUNTUS. 

Francis de Sales, (St.,) (saA'laís) B. in Sales, near 
Geneva, 1567, became bishop of Geneva, and, in 1610, 
established the Order of the Visitation. Dying in 1622, 
he was canonized by Pope Alexander VII. in 1665, 
Among his best known writings are the Introduction de 
la Vie Dévote, and Lettres Spirituelles. 

Francis Xavier, (St..) (ziv'e-ür,) an illustrious 
member of the Order of the Jesuits, sometimes called 
the Apostle of the Indies, was B. in Navarre, 1506. 
While receiving his education in Paris, he there became 
the friend and associate of Loyola (g. v.), and largely 
aided him in the formation of the Order of Jesus, In 
1541, he went to the E. Indies as a missionary, under 
the patronage of John, king of Portu and succeeded 
in converting thousands of the heathen to the truths 
of Christianity. Ju 1549 he extended his proselyting 
labors to Japan, in which country he reclaimed many 
souls from paganism. Dying in Sumatra, 1552, he re- 

22. 


ceived canonization in 1 
F ewe cma (Ft Geah /swaw,)a town of the French is- 
land Of Guadaloupe, 744 m. from St. Ann. Pp. 5,000. 
Franconia, PENG Te ee) the name of a large ter- 
ritorial division occupying both sides of the river Main, 
Germany, which was colonized by Frankish settlers 
under Thierry I., eldest son of Clovis, about 512, and 
which afterward constituted a circle of the German em- 
pire. In 1806 it was apportioned among several of the 
smaller powers; but, since 1814, the greater part of it 
has belonged to Bavaria, and pow forms the 3 circles of 
Upper, Middle, and Lower F. See BAVARIA. 

Frangipane, FRANGIPANNI, ( I DRE) (co 
ery.) A kind of cream-cuke flavored with almonds. — 
(4 e A fragrant essence of jasmine. 

Frank, ( frdngk.) [From eo rr: Ug 
sent by mail, free of postage. — ( Hist.) 

Frankfort, ( /ringk'fürt,)) in Kentucky, a to 
the State, and judicial seat of Franklin county, on the 
Kentucky River, 24 miles W.N.W. of Lexington. z 


à M IM 
Frankfort-on-the-Main (frangi, ooft) à cele 
brated city of Germany, formerly one of the members of 
the Hanseatic League, on the Main, 20 m. N.E. of Mentz. 
F. is divided by the river into 2 unequal parta — E 
Proper, and Sachsenhausen, and contains numerous im- 
posing edifices, both ancient and modern. It is, besid 
one of the leading commercial centres of Europe, an 
has important manufs. Founded by the Franks in the 
5th cent., F. became their Eastern cap. frum $43 till 
859; and after 1152, the place of election of the German 
emperors. It was made a free city in 1259, and taken 
by the French in 1750, 1792, and 1796, which people in- 
cluded it in the Rhenish Confederation, 1806, and 4 
years afterward formed it into a duchy. In 1815 it was 
declared by the Congressof Vienna oneof the 4 German 
free cities, and the scat of the Diet. Since 1866 it has 
become incorporated with Prussia, Pop. 1880, 136,819, 
Frank fort-on-the-Oder, (dr,) a town of Prussia, 
p. Braudenburg, 48 m. S. E. of Berlin, and a place of con- 
siderable trading importance. Pop. 40,994. 
rank n (hime TARA Ne ) Ree OLIRA NUM. 
Franklin, ( in.) [A.] Formerly,a 
or yeoman-farmer, 
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Frank lin. BrwiiwiN, a distinguished American 
stateaman and natural philosopher, B. in Boston, Mass., 
Jan. 17, 1706, of humble parentage. He was early ap- 
prenticed to the trade of printer in his brother's office, 
and at the age of 1: set out, almost penniless, to seek 
his fortune in Philadelphia. There, in 1729, he suc- 
ceeded in establishing himself in business as printer 
and bookseller, married, and started a newspaper called 
the Pennsylvania Gazette. In 1732, he introduced the 
ublication of Poor Richard's Ali4anoc, and founded the 
iladelphia Library. After filling some subordinate 
official positions, F. was appointed iu 1753 deputy post- 
master-general of the English Colonics in America. In 
752 he created a sensation in the scientific world by 
his discovery of the identity of lightning with the elec- 
tric fluid, for which he was elected a member of the 
Royal Society of London, and received tlie Copley gold 
medal. In 1762, he was made D. C. L. of Oxford and 
Edinburgh universities, and t wo years afterward was dis- 
patched to England on behalf of the Colonies to oppose 
the intended obnoxious Stamp Act. After being ex- 
amined before the House of Commons, where he acquit- 
ted himself with singular address, F. returned home, 
convinced of the fatuity of the English ministry, and 
of the necessity of freeing America from the control of 
the mother country. In 1775 he was elected a delegate 
to the 2d Continental Congress, and in the next year 
served on the committee chosen to draw up the Declara- 
tion of Independence, to which his name was shortly 
after to be appended. In 1776 he was named minister 
to France, where he succeeded in effecting a treaty of 
alliance between the two govts, signed at Paris on the 
6th Feb., 1778. His next great service to his country was 
rendered in the negotiating a peace with England, and 
signing a preliminary treaty to that end in 1782—a 
treaty definitively concluded at Paris in the following 
ear. He afterward carried into effect a treaty with 
russia, which elicited the high encomiums of Wash- 
ington. From 1785 till 1787, F. served as President 
of Pennsylvania, and in the last-named year was also a 
member of the Convention which sat in Philadelphia to 
frame a Constitution for the new republic. D. April 17, 
1790. The latter part of F.'s life was much embittered 
by the conduct of his only son, William, who, as gover- 
nor of New Jersey, had throughout the Revolutionary 
struggle espoused the Royalist side; and who b. in Eng- 
land, 1813. — F. may truly be termed one of the most 
illustrious scientists of modern times; a man who, to 
use the words of Lord Chatham, was an honor not to 
the English nation only, but to human nature." In 
Jan., 1872, a bronze statue was erected in his honor in 
Privting-house Square, New York, and inaugurated 
with Pedy mei goa 
Frank lin, Sin Joux, an English Arctic explorer, n. 
in Lincolnshire, 1786, He entered the British navy in 
his boyhood, and served under Nelson at Trafalgar. In 
1818-19, he commenced his career of Polar exploration, 
and resumed it in 1825. Twenty years after, he was 
sent in command of an expedition to discover the N.W. 
Passage — an expedition from which he never returned. 
For 10 years the mystery of his fate remained unsolved, 
although expedition after expedition had been sent out 
in the search. At length, in 1859, Sir Leopold Mc- 
Clintock, commanding the steamer “ Fox," sent out by 
the British govt., found memorials which testified to 
the fate of Sir John and his companions, who appear 
to have perished during the summer of 1847. In 1869, 
C. F. Hall, the cminent Arctic explorer, returning from 
a five-years' search for the remains of Sir John As com- 
panions, brought back numerous relics of the expe- 
aition obtained from the natives of King William's 
nd. 
Trank Iin, in Alabama, a N. W. co. 10 m. S. of the 
Tennessee R.; area, 1,200 sq. m.; C. Rus:ellville.—In 
Arkansuo,a N. W. co. ; urea, TTI sq. tu. ; County Seat, 
Ozark.—in Vloridu, à N. W. co., b. on the Mexican 
Gulf; area, 500 sq. m.; County Beut, Appalachicola ; 
In Georgia, a N. E. co., b. by S. Carolina; area, 45) 
sq. m.; C. Carnesville.—In Jilinois, a S. co.; area, 
40 sj. m.; C. Beuton.—In Jadiana, a S. E. co., ou the 
Ohioan border; areu, 93) sq. m.; County Seat, Brcok- 
ville.-In the same State a village of Johnson co., 
about 34 miles W. of Hamilton. In Jowa,a N. co; 
area, 6.0 square miles; County feat, Hampton.—in 
Kansas, an E. co.; area, 670 square miles * County 
Seat, Ohio City.—In Kentucky, a N. cent. co.; d., 200 
. m.; C. Frankfort. In Louisiana, & N.E. par. t C., 
740 sq. m.; Couuty Seat, Wiunsborough.—4A town and 
of entry, C. St. Mary's par., on the TecLe, 65 
miles N. of the Gulf of Mexico.—In Aung, a W. co. 
d. N. by the Green Mountains, which divide it from 
Canada ; area, 1,600 square miles; County Seat, Farm. 
ington.—In Massachusetis, a N. W. coun y ; us eu, 65 


Franks 


Fraud, ( frawd.) 


Fraxinus, ( /ráks'e-nüs ) 
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square miles; County Scat, Greenfield.—In I ssiasippi, 
a S. W. county; ., 19) $q. m. ; County Seat, Meadville; 
In Missouri, an E. county; urea, 874 square miles; 
County Seat, Union.—In V. Carclina, a N. N. E. co.; 
area, 450 sq. m.; County Seat, Lewisburg.—In Nevo 
York, a N.E. co, on the Canadian frontier, d., 1,764 
sq. m.; County Seat, Malone.—In Ohio, @ cent. co.; 
area, 63 ) sq. m.; County Sest, t olumbus.—In Penn- 
sylounia, a S. co. b. on Maryland; az 140 8q. m.; 
County Seat, Chambersburg.—4A town, C. of Venango 
co., on French Creek 68 miles N. of Pittsburgh.—In 
Tennessee, à S. co., b. on Alabama; area, 700 sq. m.; 
County Seat, Winchester.—A village, C, of William- 
son county, on the Harpeth river, 15 m. S. of Nash- 
ville. A battle of an indecisive character was fought 
near this place, November 30th, 1864, between the 
Nationalists and Confederates, under Generals Scho- 
field and Hood respe tively.—In Vermont,a N. W. 
co., b. on Lake Champlain; area, 639 sq. m. ; County 
Seat, St. Alban s.—1u Fi . a S. co.; d., 804 sq. m. 
C. Hocky Mt. 
Frank (lin 
Bay. an in- 
dentationof the 
Arctic Ocean 
into British N. 
America, bet. 
Cape l'arry and 
Port Fitton. 
Frank'lin- 
ite, (-it.) [80 
named after 
Dr. F user. 
( Min.) A ferrif- 
erous oxide of 
zinc, found in 
New Jersey. 


(fràngks 3 
he.) ( Hist.) 
The name as- 
sumed by a con- 
federation of 
Gothic tribes 
from the banks 
of the Weser 
and Lower 
Rhine, who in- 
vaded Gaul and 
Spain, 256-2068, 
and finally es- 
tablished them- 
selves in Gaul, 
418, under their 
chief Phara- 
mond, in which 
country they 
founded the ` 
kingdom of France, named after them. — The term is ap- 
plied by the Turks and other Orientals, to all the peoples 
of Western Europe indiscriminately. 


Fig. 335. — ARMS OF THE FRANKS. 


Frascati, (frds-kah’'te,) n town of Central Ital 


, in 
the Campagna, 11 m. 8 É. of Rome. Cicero was B. hes 
and close to it are the ruins of the ancient Tusculum. 
Pop. 4,000. 


Frasera, (fra-se’rah.) (Bot) The Columbo, a Ben. of 


N. American biennial herbs, O. Gentianacex. Caro- 
linensis furnishes a fine gentian-like bitter, which is 
emetic and cathartic. 


Fraserburgh, ( fré2r-biir-ro,) a seaport of Scotland, 


N. E. coast of co. Aberdeen, 18 m. N.N.E. of Peterhead, 
Pop. 4,000. 


Fraternity, ( f/ra-ir'ne-te.) [From L. fraternitas, a 


brotherhood.| In its literal sense, a body of men united 
together in one brotherhood.—( Eccl.) A society of 
priests, or of pious lay men, associated together for re- 
ligions and charitable purposes: — the several monastic 
orders are, strictly speaking, fraternities. 

pron L. fraus, fraudis, a cheating.] 
(Law.) All deceitful practices in defranding or endeav- 
oring to defraud another of bis known right. By the 
saws of all civilized nations, H invalidates obligations. 
In order to produce this effect, however, it is necessary 
that the misrepresentations, or other dishonest manœu- 
vres of the offending party, shall have induced the other 
to enter into an agreement or contract, to which he 
would not, otherwise, have consented. 


Fraustadt, ( frou’stdt,) a town of Prussia, in the prov- 


ince of Posen, 55 m. N.N.W. of Breslau. In its vicin- 
ity, 1706, the Swedes defeated the Saxons and Russiana, 


Pop. 7,926. 
(Bot.) The Ash, a gen. 7 
trees, O. Oleacex, well distinguished by its fruit, whicb 
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is dry and indehiscert, two-celled, comp and end- 
ing in a leaf-like expansion (samara). The White Ash, 
F. Americanus, which much resembles the European 
species, F. excelsior, is common in the Northern States 
and in Canada. In height, gracefulness of form, and 
elegance of foliage, it has no superiors, scarcely any 
eempetitor. Its branches at first keep close to the 
trunk, and form acute angles with it; but as they begin 
to lengthen, they generally take an easy sweep, and the 
looseness of the leaves corresponding with the light- 
ness of the spray, the whole forms an elegant depend- 
ing foliage. 

Frazer River, (Jrdbꝛür,) a large stream of Brit. N. 
America, empties into the Gulf of Georgia, in N. Lat. 
45°, opposite Vancouver's Island. 

Freekle, (frèkl.) [From Ger. flecken, a blotch.) (Med.) 
This term includes not only the yellow len“ igines, which 
appear on persons of a fair skin, and the large brown 
patches, which also arise from exposure to the direct 
rays of the sun, but also to those large dusky patches 
which are very similar in appearance, but which appear 
on other parta of the surface that are constantly covered. 
They do not extend further than the skin. Many coe- 
metics have been recommended for their removal. 
Simple spirituous lotions of weak mineral acids, ap- 
plied a few times in the day, are as offectual as any 
other means. 

Frédégonde, ( fra-da-gónd',) B. 545 A. D., became the 
wife of Chilpéric L, king of the Franks, 565, und was 
notorious for her vices. After causing the murder of 
her husband's sons by his first marriage, and also that 
of Sigebert, king of Austrasin, she acted as regent dur- 
me her son Clotaire's minority with singular ability. 

. 000. 

Fredericia, (fréd-ir-ish'yah,) a fortifled seaport of 
Denmark, on the Little Belt, p. Jütland, 13 in. S. E. of 
Veile. Fp. 6,000. 

Frederick, (sometimes written Freperic,) ( fréd'ür- 
ik.) (Ger. FRizbRIcH.] The name of the following 
European sovereigns who take a distinctive position in 
history: Bohemia. F. V., Elector Palatine of the Rhine, 
B. 1596, was in 1619 elected king of Bohemia by the 
Czech people, who had revolted against the Empire. 
After a short reign of twelve months, F. was defeated 
in the battle of Prague, and p. in exile, 1632. — Den- 
mark. F. I., king of Denmark and Norway, s. his 
nephew Christian II. in 1522 He promoted the 
Lutheran religion in his dominions, and D. in 1533. — 
F. II. s. Christian III. in 1599, carried on a victorious 
war against the Swedes, encouraged commerce and the 
arts, aud was the patron of Tycho Brahe. D. 1588. — 
F. III. s. Christian IV. in 1618. Engaging in war 

inst Sweden, he thereby suffered the loss of several 

of his provs. D. 16;0. — F. IV. 8. his father, Christian 
V., in 1671. He was a popular sovereign, aud carried 
on war against Sweden during the greater part of his 
reign. D. 1130. — F. V. 8. his father, Christian V., in 
1746. During his peaceable and prosperous reign, com- 
merce, learning, and the arts made great progress. D. 
1760.— F. VI., king of Denmark aud Norway, s. his 
father, the imbecile Cliristian VIL, in 1808. Having 
entered into an alliance with Napoleon, the British 
under Nelson bombarded his cap., and destroyed the 
Danish fleet in the saine year. In 1814 he ceded Nor- 
way, under compulsion, to Bernadotte the elected king 
of Sweden. D. 1839. — F. VII. s. his father, Christian 
VIII., in 1848. His reign was characterized by the 
Schleswig-Holstein insurrection of ISI. D. 1853. — 
Germany. F.L,surnamed BanniRosSA, or the “ Red- 
beard," a son of Frederick, Duke of Stabia, n. in 1121, 
succeeded his uncle Conrad III. as Emperor of Ger- 
many, in 1152, and three years later was crowned at 
Rome by Pope Adrian IV. Seven years afterward, F, 
having espoused the cause of Pope Victor IV. against 
his rival Alexander III., was excommunicated by the 
latter. After enguying in a war with the Lombards 
terminated by the Peace of Constance in 1133, F. joined 
in the 3d Crusade and perished by drowning, in the East, 
1190. — F. II., B. 1194, was the son of Henry VI., and 
ascended the German throne in 1215, after the defeat of 
the rival claimant Otho at Bovinos. He strove, but 
unsuccessfully, to annex Italy to his empire. In 1227 
he undertook a crusade to the Holy Land, where he 
took Jerusalem; and, after his return, 1227, guiued a 
victory over the Guelph faction at Cortenuova, and 
waged war against Pope Gregory IX. D. in 1250, while 
under papal anathema. — F. III. called THE PACIFIC, 
was elected Emperor in 1440 in succession to Albert II, 
and was crowned at Rome two years later. During his 
reign tho Hungarians made themselves masters of a 
fx pert of Austria, including the city of Vienna. D. 
498. — Prussia. N. I., B. 1657, s. his father as F. III. 

Blootor of Brandenburg, 1688. He joined the combina- 
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tion arrayed against France in 1691, and in W00 was 
declured king of Prussia by consent of the Emperor. D. 
1713. — His son, FREDERICK WILLIAM I., B. 1688, s. him 
on the throne, and, after & pacific reign, p. in 1740. — 
F. II. (known as FREDERICK THE GREAT). B. 1712, son of 
the preceding, s. him on the throne, and at once mani- 
fested executive powers of no common order. He was 
essentially a warlike prince — one in whom the martial 
faculty predominated above all else. His reign according- 
ly presents the record of one long and arduous strugglc 
against the Austrian power, for the aggrandizement of 
the new Prussian monarchy. "This struggle, kuown in 
its first stage as the War of the Austrian Succession, 
commenced in 1741 and ended in 1745 with a result of 
the cession to Prussia of the Austrian prov. of Silesia, 
But the contest between the two powers was not yet 
over. In 1756 was inaugurated the Seren Years War, 
in which F., with no other ally but England, encoun- 
tered the armies of Austria, France, and Russia. In 
1756 the battle of Prague was gained by F., followed by 
the expulsion of his armies from Bobemia. Although 
his fortunes had now sunk to a low ebb, F still main- 
tained the war. After defeating a French urny of double 
his strength at Rossbach, 1757, he, two monthsafterward, 
gained a brilliant victory over the Austrians at Leu. 
then; followed up in 1758 by a defeat of the Ruasians at 
Zorndorf. The campaigns of 1758-9 turned against the 
arms of F.; but, in 1763, the Empress Maria Theresa, 
having been left to carry on the struggle unaided, 
made peace with F., who retained Silesia. In 1772, F. 
shared in the partition of Poland, and p. in 1786. F., 
who wrote a History of the Seven Years’ War, possessed, 
in a singular degree, an intermixture of heroic and 
mean qualities. In his patronage of literary men, as for 
instance Voltaire, he administered to hís own vanity by 
the desecration of genius which, while admitting, he 
could not appreciate. F. has been termed “ an inspired 
lunatic,” and perhaps this figure of speech is a just one. 
— F. WiLLIAM II., B. 1744, s. his uncle F. the Great, in 
1786, aud initiated an invasion of France in 1792, which 
was without results. By participating in the 2d division 
of Poland he largely added to Prussian territory; 5. 
1797.— lis son, F. WIIII n III., B. 1770, received at 
the Peace of Luneville large territorial accessions; and, 
in 1805, joined the Austro-Russian alliance against Na- 
poleon, — a step which cost him the battles of Jena and 
Auerstadt (18000; and, by tlie Treaty of Tilsit (1807), 
half of his dominions. In 1813 he inaugurated the 
Liberation War and expelled the French from his ter- 
ritories. The Congress of Vienna (1814-15), besides re- 
storing nearly all the lost provs., gave Prussia nearly 
one-half of Saxony. D. 1840. — His son, F. WILLIAM IV., 
s. him, and characterized his reign by his refusal to 
grant constitutional rights to his subjects, until, by 
revolting in 1848, they extorted from him concessions 
which he afterward neglected to carry out. In the 
Crimean War, F. W. pursued a system of neutrality 
which reflected seriously upon him. In 1858, being 
unable further to exercise his kingly functions through 
aberration of mind produced by excessive devotion to 
the bottle (whence the sobriquet of “King Cliquot " 
given him by his subjects), a regency was declured in 
the person of his brother, the late Emperor William of 

Germany, who s. him as king of Prussia in t861.—2" 

WII I. IAM, suc. his father in 1588, n. 1881, only son of 
the Emperor William 1. (J. r.), m. in 1855 the Princess 

Royal of England, commanded the 2d. Prussian corps 

d'arm in the war with Austria, 1866, and served with 

high distinction in the campaign against France in 

1870-1, He Jived but a short time toenjoy hia imperial 

honora Died June 17th, 1888, suc. by his son F. William. 


Frederick, in Maryland, a N. co., b. on Pennsylvania; 


area, 770 sq. in.; County Seat, l'rederick.—À town, 
C. of above county, 65 miles W. of Baitimore.—In Vire 
iv ia, a N. ch., b on W. Virginia; d., 878 sq. m.; C. 
Winchester, 


Fredericksburg, (%.) in Virginia, a town ol 


Spottsylvania co., on the Bappubainnock, 6$ m. N.ol 
Richmond. Pup. 4,046. This piace was the scene of a 
series of most desperately tought battles during the 
Civil War, Dec. 13-16, 1862 bet. the Union troops aud 
those of the Confederates, under tle respective com- 
mand of Gens. Burnside nd Lee; the result of the 
whole being that, though the Nationals sulifired a virtual 
defeat, their opponents were too much exhausted to op- 
pose their recrossing of the river on the 16th. National 
loss: 1,128 men killed, 9,195 wounded, 2,078 miseing. 


Frederickshall, (/réd'ür-ikz-haul) a seaport of 


Norway, on the Swinesund fiord, 67 m. 8.8.E. of Chris- 
tianla. At the siege of this place, Charles XII. of Zwe- 
den met his death bya musket-ball, in 1718. Pop. 6,000. 

of 


Fred'eriksbamn, (-hihm,) a fortified 


European Russia, in Finland, 62 m. E. of Viborg. At 
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this place the cession of Finland to Russia was effected 
by A 1809. Pop.: $ 
Freder havn, (/rčd'r-ïkz-ħa-vn.) [“ Frederick's 


Harbor."] (Formerly FLADSTRAND.) A fortified seaport 
of Denmark, p. Jütland, on the Cattegat, 36 m. N.N.E. 
of pes . 2,500. 

Frederickstadt, (-sdt,) a fortified seaport of Nor- 
way, on the Skagerrack, 48 m. N. E. of Christiania. Pop. 


3,000, 

Fredericton, ( /ród'ür-ik-tin,) a port of entry, C. of 
New Brunswick, on the St. John river, 60 m. N.N. W. 
of St. John city. 
ons place, and is the capital of York county. 
was formerly called St. Ann's. 

Fredonia, (fre-do'ne-ch,) in New York, a town of 
Chautauqua co., 40 m. S. W. of Buffalo. Pop. 2,546. 

Freeborn, (/fré'bórn,) in Minnesota, a S. co., near the 
Iowa border; area, 720 sq. m.; C. Albert Lea. 

Free City, (...) ( Hist.) The name under which were 


It is a handsomely built and prosper- 


The town : 


i 


known certain cities in Germany, owning a sort of quasi- , 
and forming separate states in the N. 


independence, 

German Confederation. These were Hamburg, Bremen, 
Lübeck and Frankfort-on-the-Main; all are now incor- 
porated into the German Zollverein. 

Free Compaslen, (-küm'pah-neez,) (The.) (Hist. 
The name distinguishing certain bands of discharg 
soldiers which devastated France, after the conclusion 
of the war with England, 1360. By their aid Duguesclin 
sr bsequentl y penos Henry of Trastamara on the Span- 
ish throne, 1365. 

Freedman, ( fréd'mán,) a manumitted or emancipated 
serf or slave. 

Freehold, ( froid.) [A. S.] (Eng. Law.) This term 
refers either to the quantity of estate which a man may 
have in lands or tenements, or to the tenure by which 
such lands and tenements are held. As tothe quantity 
of estate he may have, it may be either of inheritance 
or not of inheritance: if of inheritance, it may be either 
in fee-simple, fee-tail, or fee-simple conditional ; if not of 
inheritance, it is for life, or for an uncertain period lim- 
ited within the term of a life. As to the tenure, freehold 
tenure is derived from the ancient freesoccage: hence 
2 do not come within this denomination, but 
la held by custom of the manor, not by a copy of 
court-roll, are customary freeholds. 

Freeman, (fré’mdin.) (Eng. Law.) A person who has 
been in due form admitted to the freedom of a city or 
borough. 

Freemasonry, (má sün-re). The name of a secret 
brotherhood which claims a very remote origin, and 
seems to have descended to us directly from the craft 
guilds of the medieval period. Modern Masonry arose 
in England in the 19th century, and has no connec- 
tion with the builder's craft. 1 was first established 
in the United States in 1723. There are now in this 
cauntry 50 grand lodges, and 715,292 members. 

Freesoiler, (u,. (Amer. Pol.) Formerly, one of 
& political party in the U. States, distinguished by its 
opposition to the extension of slavery. 

Freestone, (/ré'stón. (Build.) Any soft stone which 
is susceptible of being worked for building purposes, 
by means of a mallet and chisel. 

Freestone, (/ri'stón,) in Teras, a N. E. central co.; 
area, 840 aq. m.; C. Fairfield 

Free'thinker. 


eae ( Pol. Econ.) A free interchange 

of the commodities of two or more countries, unbur- 
dened by excessive fiscal duties. 

Free'will. (Ethics. See NECESSITY. 

Freezing, (frézing.) [From A. S. frysan, to congeal. 
(Chem.) The conversion of a fluid body into a firm an 
solid mass by the action of cold. Upon the principle 
of the e paag of heat are founded the various arti- 
ficial methods of producing cold, particularly when the 
vapor is removed as fast as produced. If a body sud- 
denly liquefies without the application of external heat, 
cold is produced ; this is the principle of freezing mix- 
tures. By using liquids more volatile than water, as 
ether for instance, a degree of cold is obtained suffi- 
ciently intense to freeze water. The experiment may 
be performed by placing water in a glass tube; and, 
after having surrounded it with cotton moistened with 
ether, putting it into a vessel, and then dipping to the 
bottom thereof the nozzle of a pair of bellows, at the 
same time vigorously blowing through the same. The 
air incessantly brought into the centre of the cotton 
meets the other on an infinite number of small surfaces, 
and evapc:ates it quickly enough to cause the water to 
become transformed into ice. If mercury be used in- 
stead of water, and liquid sulphurous acid instead of 
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will become frozen, and the temper 
reduced to 40° (Oartigrade,) below 


FRE 


ether, the me 
ature consequent 
zero. 


FREEZING OF WATER BY EVAPORATION OF ETHER. 


Freiberg, (fri’bairg,) a town of Germany, kingdom 
of Saxony, 19 m. 8.W. of Dresden, in the centre of 
the Saxon mining district, of which it is the cap. 

20. 


Pop. 20,566. 

Freiburg, Freyburg, or Fribourg, ( fri'boorg, 
a city of Switzerland, C. of a canton of same name, 1 
m. S. W. of Berne. The cathedral of this place Esseg 
one of the finest organs in Europe. There is here also 
a magnificent suspension-bridge over the Sarine, 905 ft. 
in length. Pop. 10,454. — Area of the canton of F., 564 
sq. m.; pop. 105,523. 

Freight, (frat.) [From Ger. fracht] (Om. The 
hire of a ship, or of a part of it, for the transportation 
of goods from one place to another ; or the sum agreed 
on between the owner and the merchant or agent fcr 
the hire and use of a vessel. In a more extended sense, 
F. signifies the burden of such ship. F. being the re- 
turn made for the conveyance of 8, &c., to a partic- 
ular destination, no claim arises for its payment in the 
event of the total wreck of the ship which carried it; 
and it has been decided, that, in case of a total loss with 
salvage, the merchant may either take the saved 
or abandon it. But after he has made his election, he 
must abide by it.— Also, in inland traffic, the goods 
sent by railroad, on what is termed a freight-train. 

Freiligrath, FERDINAND, ( fri'lig-raht,)a German post 
n. in Detmold, 1810. In 1849,0n account of his politic 
opinions, he retired into exile in England, taking up his 
residence in London. D.1870. Among his principal 
productions are Political and Social Poems, and the Con- 
fession of Fuith (* Glaubensbekenntniss"). D. 1876. 

Frejus, (fra'zhoo. [Anc. Forum Julii.) A seaport of 
France, dept. Var, 15 m. 8.E. of D gnan, and for- 
merly a place of much importance. Napoleon 1. landed 
near this place on his return from Elba, 1814. Pop. 3,000 

Fremont, Jonn CHARLES, (fré’mdnt,) an American 
explorer, n. in Savannah, Ga., 1813, educated at Charles- 
ton Coll., and after some service in tlie navy as teacher 
of mathematics, devoted himself to surveying and rail- 
road engineering. In 1838-9, he assisted in the explo- 
ration of the country between the Missouri and the 
British frontier. Receiving a commission as second 
lieutenant in the corps of topographical engineers, F., 
in 1842, projected an exploration of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, which arduous undertaking he successfully ac- 
complished, after an absence of fourteen months. In 
1843-4, he extended his explorations as far as the Pa- 
cific; and in 1845, set out on a third exploration to in- 
vestigate the Great Basin and the coast-region of Ore- 
gon and California. In 1846, he was elected governor 
of California, and in the following year concluded with 
the Mexicans articles of capitulation which left that 


country in permanent possession of the U. States. Dit 
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culties arising between him and Gen. Kearney, ap- 
pointed to the command in California, F. was tried by 
court-martial for mutiny, and senteuced to be distaissed 
the service, Which sentence was, however, remitted. In 
1545, he set out on a fourth expedition across the conti- 
nent, in which he suffered great hardsuips. In 1249, he 
settled in California, and was made U N. Senator from 
that State in 1550, In 1563, he achieved his fifth expe- 
dition across the continent, and in 18560 was defeated by 
Mr Buchanan as à candidate for the Presidency. In 
175 appointed Gov. of Arizona. D. 1790. 

Fre' mont, in (Ul, rudo, a 8. central co.; area, 2,200 
square miles. Capital Cañon City.—In Jowa,a S. M co, 
touching Nebraska and Missouri ; area, 500 8. wiles. 
C. Sidney. 

French,(frónch) [From Fance. ] Belonging or hav- 
ing reference to France, — Collectively, the inhabitants 
of that country, and the languaze spoken by Chena 

French'berry,(-rre) (i t.) See RuxuNtUS. 

French Chalk, (AT.) (Min.) A var. of indurated 
talc or soapstone, found in small laminated masses. It 
combines with grease, forms a white pigment forpaint- 
ing purposes, and is much used by tailors tor marking 
out their patterns, &c. 

French Horn, (-^órn) (Mus.) A musical instr 
ment consisting of a long, winding, copper tube, gradu- 
ally expanding in size from the mouthpiece to the bell, 
or oritico. It possesses a compass of 30 octaves, and is 
capable of producing tunes of great sweetness, 

French River, io Camula West, after ri ung in Lake 
Nipissing, takes a W. course till it empties into Georgian 
Bay, in N. Lat. 51° 8’, W. Lon. 819 5'. 

Frequentative, ( /re-Fiwén!'a-tiv.Y (From L. frequens, 
often.) (Gram.) A verb which indicates the frequent 
repetition of an action, 

Fresco, (Jr K.) pl. Frescors. (Fine Arts) Painting 
al fresco, upon fresh or wet ground, is exeented with 
mineral and carthy pigments upon a freshly laid stucco 
ground of lime or gy eurn, Burnt. piginents are the 
best for this Style e: paintings they are generally 
grennd with clean water, and rendered so thin that 
they can be worked with the brush; to some are added 
Hine, milk, £c. The pigments unite with the lime or 
gypsum ground, and are therefore extremely durable; 
but as this ground, after standing a nicht, is untit for 
painting on, there must be only à sufficient quantity 
fur one day prepared. — Freaco-painting is thererore 
difficult, as it "annot be retonched. This urt, which is 
employed generally for large pictures on walls and 
ceilings, was understood by the ancients, but first made 
of real importance by the Italians, in the Ióth cent. 

Fresnel, AvovsriN JEAN, ! fraenail’ can eminent French 
natural philosopher, B. at Broche, Poss, discovered the 
dontle refraction and polarization of light, and invent- 
ed the illuminating lens now universally used in light- 
houses and known as the Ten, et. m. D. 17. 

Fresnillo, ( /rri-necl'yo,: a town of Mexico, state, and 
25 m. N. of the city of, Zacatecas, I Vp. 7,000, 

Fresno, (fr'zno) in 'alirornia, a S. central co.; area, 
2,210 J. m.; C. Millerton. 

Fret. ( fret.) [From A. S. frethan, to ornament.] (Med 
Saume as HERPES, J. r. (Iler.) A bearing composed of 
six bars, crossed and interlaced: — sometimes termed a 
tru/ lover's knot. —( Arch.) An ornament consisting of 
two lista, or small fillets, variously interlaced or inter- 
woven, and running at parallel distances equal to their 
breadth. —( pl) ( Mus.) Certain short pieces of wire 
fastened to the finver-boards of guitars, &., at right 
anyles to their strona, and which, as the strings aro 
brought into contact with them by the pressure of the 
fingers, serve to vary and determine the pitch of the 
tones. 

Frey, or Freyr, ( fri.) (Scand. Myth.) The Norse god 
of sun and rain, and of the fruits ot the earth. 

Freya, (Jr uh.) (Srond, Myth.) The Venus of the 

Norse Pantheon, being the daughter of Njórd, the god 
of air. 

Freytag. Qustav, ( fri't:hg.) a German novelist, B. in 
Silesia, 1816, gained great celebrity by his No and 
Mahen (“Debit and Credit"), a novel which has passed 
through many editions, and been reprinted iuto several 
languages, 

Friar, (f:tdr.) [From Fr. "frere, a brother.] (Ecc?) 
A term generally appiied to all monks who are not 
priests, and especially to those of the mendicant orders, 
such as the Frunciscuns, Carmelites, Dominicans, aud 
Anuquatinen, 

Frienndeau, (frivkdn-do.) [Fr.] (Cockery.) A ra- 
gout of veal or chicken. 

Fricassée, ( frik-dz-si^) [From Fr. fricasser, to fry | 
(Cookery.) Minced chickens, rabbits, &c. fried, and 
served up with a thick sauce. 

Pricative, (Irix tte.) [From L. fricare, te rub., 


Friday, (fri'dai.) 


Friendly, or Tonga 


Friends, (frends) or QUAKERS, 


FRI 


(Orthoépy.) Denoting certain con-onantal sounds, ae 
J. r. 8, z. Ac., uttered by the friction of the breath 
while passing through a narrow opening between two 
of the mouth-organs., 


Friction, (/riZsiün.) [From L. frictio, a rubbing.] 


(Mech.) That resistance to motion which arises from 
the roughness of eurífaces, the rigidity of cords, and the 
presence of air or water. It is oue of the passive resist- 
ances to motion, preventing the bodies from sliding upon 
one another, and depending on the force with which 
the bodies are pressed together, The determination of 
the amount of force required to overcome E, in special 
Cusen, constitutes one of the most important subjects of 
practical investigation connected with mechanics, 

A. S Jriy-day.| (Chron.) The 6th 
day of the week, eo named from Trigga, the Scandina- 
viun Venus, worshipped by the anc. Saxons on this 
day. F. was also the Des Veneris (day of Venus) of the 
Romans. Iu the Roman Catholic Church, every F, 
unless Christmas-day should fall upon it, is beid as 
either a day of abstinence or of entire fasting. 


Friedland, (jrédlahnt.) a town of Germany, prov. 


E. Prussia, 26 m. S. E. of Königsberg, memorable for the 
victory gained, June 14. 1807, by Napolcon I. over the 
combined Russian and Prussian armies, and which was 
followed up by the Treaty of Tilsit. Jp. 3,00. — A 
town of Austria, in Bohemia, 68 m. N.N.E. of Prague. 
The celebrated Wallenstein (g. v.) derived his ducal] 
title from this place. Pop. 6,000. 

Lalands. (The.) (con g gal.) 
in the S. Pacific Ocean, form an archipelago of more 
than 150 islands, partly of coralline, and partly of vol- 
canic origin; bet. 139-259 8. Lat., and 1729-1779 W. 
Lon. The chief island, Tongataboo, contains abt. 8.00 
inlab, These islands, first discovered by Tasman in 1643, 
derived their present pacific name from the friendliness 
evinced by the natives to tlie navigator Capt. Cook. 
Since 1877, missionaries have succeeded in converting 
nearly the whole pop., abt. 25,000, to Christianity. 
(Eccl. Hit.) A re- 
ligious sect which made its first appearance in England 
during the Protectorate o£ Cromwell. Their founder 
was George Fox (q r). Ho proposed but few articles of 
faith, insisting chietly on moral virtue, mutual charity, 
the love of God, and a close attention to the inward 
motions and secret operations of the Spirit. He re: 
quired a plain, (imple worship, aud & religion witbout 
ceremonies, making it a principal point to await in 
profound silence the direction of tbe Holy Spirit. 
They soon settled into a regular body, professing great 
austerity of behavior, a singular probity and upright- 
ness iu their dealings, a great frugality at their tab!«s, 
and a remarkable plainness and simplicity in their 
dress. They were subjected fora long time to constant 
pomecution; and ther refusal to take oaths and pay 
tithes was a source of great suffering to them. But 
since the time of William III., their affirmation bas 
becn received instead of an oath, and is so received in 
the U. States. Their system or tenets are laid down by 
Robert Barclay, one of their members, in a sensil-le, 
well-written “Apology,” addressed to Charles II. Their 
pp. doctrines are:—**that God has given to all men, 
without exception, supernatural light, which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world; that the Scrip- 
tures wero indeed given by inspiration, and are prefer- 
able to all the other writings in the world;" but that 
they are no more than secondary rules of faith and 
practice, in &ibordination to the light or Spirit of Gud, 
which is the primary rule; that immediate revelation 
has not ceased, a measure of the Spirit being given to 
every one ; that all religious ceremonies of mere human 
institution ought to be laid aside; that immodest soci- 
ety, the saluting one another by pulling off the hat, 
bending the body, or other humiliating postures, should 
be abolished; and that the use of the singular pronoun 
thou, when addressing one person, instead of the cua 
tomary you, should be strictly adhered to. They further 
laid it down as a eolemn obligation, not to take an oath, 
encourage war, engage in private contests, nor even 
carry weapons of defence. On a most vital question of 
Christian faith, one of their body has lately thus writ- 
ten: “Although Friends! do not call the Holy Scrip 
tures the Word of God, but apply thie epithet exclu. 
Bively to the Lord Jesus Christ, yet they believe thas 
these rac ced writings are tlie words of God, written. by 
holy men, even as they were moved by the Holy Ghost; 
that they are profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction in righteousness; that the 
man of God may bo perfect, thoroughly furnished unto 
all good works, and that they are able to make wise 
unto salvation, through faith which is in Christ Jesus. 
They also hold them to bs tbe most perfect and authen- 
tio declarations of Christian faith, and the only ft ouè- 
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Froude, James ANTHONY, (frood,) an English essa 
and historian, B. in Devonshire in 1818, was educated at 
Oxford. In 1849 appeared from his pen that remark- 
able book, The Nemesis of Faith. His reputation, how- 
ever, chiefly rests on his History of England from the Full 
of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth (10 vols., 1856-1870). 

Krened conn. (The,) ( fró'zn ó'shün,) or Icy Ska, an 
hyperborean expanse of waters, extending from the N. 
coast of the Asiatic continent towards the Arctic Pole. 

Fructidor, (/rook'te-dór.) Fr., from L. fructus, fruit, 
and Gr. doron, a gift.) (Fr. Hist.) In the French Revo- 
lutionary calendar, the name given to the period inter- 
vening between the 15th Aug. and the 16th Sept. 

Fructification, (-if--kà'shü») [From L. fructus, 
and facio, I make.] (Bot.) The parts or a flower; or, 
more properly, the fruit and its parts. 

Fruit, (/root) [Fr., from L. fructus.) (Bot) That 
part of a plant which consists of the ripened carpels 
and the parts adhering tothem. All that is external 
to the proper integuments of the seed in the ripe fruit 
is called the pericarp (Gr. peri, around, and karpas, fruit); 
and this, which varies extremely in size and other char- 
acters, usually consists of three layers, the outermost 
of which is called the epicarp (Gr. epi, upon); the mid- 
dle one, the mesocarp (dr. mesos, middle), or sometimes 
the sarcocarp (Gr. sarz, flesh); and the innermost, the 
endocarp (Gr. endon, within). These parts exhibit great 
variety, but it is generally the mesocarp which becomes 
succulent or fleshy, as in the peach, cherry, plum, an: 
other drupes (Fig. 337); aud in the pear, apple, and 


Peach. 


Pig. 337. 


other pomes. In drupes, or stone-fruits, the ondocarp 
is the hard shell which immediately covers the seed ; in 

mes, it is the scaly lining of the seed-bearing cavities 
In the centre; in both drupes and pomes the epicarp is 
the outer skin. For further notice of different kinds 
of fruits, we must refer to particular articles in which 
they are described, as achenium, berry, capsule, drupe, 
nut, pod, &c., and to articles on the plants which 
produce them. 

Frustum, ( früs'tii m.) [L.,afragment.] (Math) A por- 
tion of some solid body, separated from the rest; thus, 
the F. or A Cone is that part of a cone which remains 
when the top is cut off by a plane parallel to the base. 

Frutescent, (froo-tés’sént.) [From L. frutex, a shrub.] 
Shrubby; —applied to a plant which does not form a 
trunk, but divides into branches near to the ground. 

Fuca, (Strait of.) (oh,) separates Washington 
Ter. from Vancouver's Island, and forms a sea-connec- 
tion bet. the Gulf of Georgia and the Pacific, with its 
W. mouth in Lat. 48° 10' N., Lon. 124? W. It contains 
the island of San Juan, claimed bath by Great Britain 
and the U. S., and which. until decided in favor of the 
latter, was for a long time an object of controversy. 

Fucnacenre, ( fu-kd'se-e.) [From Fucus, the typical genus.] 
(Bot.) An order of 
dark -spored Algæ, 
consisting of olive- 
colored sea-weeds 
whose Noe are 
contained in spher- 
ical cavities in the 
frond. They are 
divided into man 
genera (Fig. 3383). 
The greater part of 
the F. contain a 
great quantity of 
carbonate of soda, 
which was once pro- 
cured from them in 
considerable quan- 
tities in the form 
of kelp; and they © 
are a fertile source ~ 
of iodine, one of the 
most important . 
substances used as s 
medicines in the Fig. 938. — ZONARIA PAVONIA, 
Pharmacopwia. (O. Fucacea.) 
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Fuchsia, (/ü'she-ah.) (Bot.) A gen. of ornamental 8. 
American plants, O. Onagraces, characterized by having 
a funnel-shaped colored deciduous 4-parted calyx, some- 
times with a very long tube; 4 petals set in the mouth 
of the calyx-tube, and alternating with its segments; 
8 exserted stamens; and a long style with a capitate 
stigma. The flowers are succeeded by oblong bluntly 
4-cornered berries. 

Fueino, or CoLaNo, ( foo-chzno,) (Lake of.) [Anc 
Fucinus ep The principal lake of 8. Italy, p. 
Abruzzo Ultra II., 10 m. in length, with a width of 7 m. 
Since 1855, upwards of 30,000 acres of its surface have 
been reclaimed and converted into tillable land. 

Fuel, ( /5;'/1.) O. Fr. fuayl.] Any material which serves 
to maintain fire; as alcohol, tallow, coal, &c.; but the 
term is more properly limited to coal, coke, charcoal, 
wood, and a few other common sources of beat. What- 
ever the substance used as fuel, its ultimate elements 
are carbon, hydrogen, or both ; and the heat is derived 
from their combination with the oxygen of the air. 
Unless F. is free from moisture, much of the heat 
which would be otherwise available is lost in convert- 
ing the water into vapor. Hence the superiority of 
dry over green wood, and of charcoal over wood; hence 
also coke givesa greater heat than coal, which contains 
vaporizable bodies which must be driven off at an ex- 
pense of heat. 

Fuentes de Onore, ( foo-a/n'teez-da-o-no'ra.) [Sp., 
the founts of honor.] A vill. of Spain, p. Salamanca, 
16 m. W. of Ciudad lrigo, memorable for the severe 
but indecisive battle fought here, May 5, 1811, bet. the 
French under Marshal Massena, and the Anglo-Spanish 
army commanded by Wellington. 

Fuero, ( foo-a'ro.) ne! (Sp. Hist.) The name given to 
the entire body of liberties, immunities, and privileges 
formerly composing the constitutions of Navarre, and 
now enjoyed exclusively by the Basque Provinces. 

Fugue, (ig.) [Fr., from L. fuga, a flight.) (us.) A 
species of composition, in which the different parts fol- 
low one another, each repeating in order what the first 
had performed, but at a certain interval above or below 
the preceding part. There are 4 kinds of F., named, 
respectively, the strict F., free F, double F., and the 
inverted F. 

Fulcrum, ( /i/'krüm,) Eng. pl. FIcRUuS; L. FULCRA, 
L., a lever, prop, or support.] (Mech.) The prop or 
other support which sustains a lever. —(Bot.) Any ap- 
pendage of the stem or leaves of a plant, that serves a 
sustaining or defensive purpose; as the stipule, ten- 
dril, &c. 

Fulda, ( fool'dah,) a city of Central Germany, p. Hesse. 
Cassel, on a river of same name, 60 m. N.E. of Mentz 
Pop. 10,500. 

Fulgoride, ( /il-;ór'e-de.)) (Zodl.) The Lantern-Fly 
fam., comprising hemipterous insects belonging mainly 
to tropical and sub-tropical regions. In the typical 
gen. Fulgora the head is dilated in front into the most 
remarkable porrect protuberances, varying in each 
species, and which is the part of the body asserted by 
various writers to emit a strong light by night, analo- 
gous to that of the fire-flies. 

Fulguration, (/él-gwrd'shin.) [From L. fugwratio, 
sheet-lightniug.] (Cm.) In Assaying, the sudden 
brightening of the molten gold and silver in the cupel, 
when the last film of oxide of lead or copper leaves the 
furnace. 

Fuller, Tnowas, ( fil'lr,) an English divine, p. in North- 
amptonshire, 1608, was court-chaplain to Charles I. and 
II., and p. in 1661. His fame rests upon the well-known 
History of the Worthies of England, a work of sterling 
value and authority. : 

Fualler’s Earth, (Min) An earthy silicate of alu- 
mina, containing abt. 24 per cent. water. Like other 
soft aluminous minerals, it has the property of absorb- 
ing grease, and it was at one time largely employed in 
fulling cloth, that is in cleaning it from greasy matters, 
but it has been to a great extent snperseded by soap. 

Falling, (fil'ling.) (Manuf.) The art of cleansing, 
scouring, and pressing cloths, so as to make them 
stronger, closer, and firmer; which is done by means 
of a fulling- or scouring-mill. 

Fulminnte, (/i/min-àt.) [From L. fulmen, light- 
ning.] (Chem.) See FULMINIC ACID. 

Fulminating Powder. (Chem. A fulminate. 
Ree FULMINIC ACID. 

F almination, (a' hn.) [Same deriv. as FULMINATE. |] 
(Chem.) An explosion or detonation accompanied with 
aloud report. Such equally imply rapid combustion 
with or without flame; and the intensity of soun 
alone distinguishes the idea of F. from those of detona- 
tion and lon. 

Falminie Acid, (-min'ik.) [Same deriv.] (Gem.) 
An acid which is known in combination with bases, as 
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5 but which has not hitherto been prepared 

the free state. The principal fulminates are fulminale 
ef mercury (Hg C NO,), and fulminate of silver (Ax C, NO,), 
eommonly known aa fulminating mercury and silver. 
They ave prepared by dissolving the respective metal 
im nitric acid, and adding alcohol, when crystals are 
deposited on cooling. Fulminating mercury is the 
principal ingredient in the explosive mixture of per- 
zussion-cape, and is likewise used for effecting the ex- 
plosien of gun-cotton. Fulminating silver is seldom 
employed, owing to the great dauger attending its 
preparation and manipulation. 

ful'ton, RosERT, an American Inventor and civil engi- 
neer, B. in Pennsylvania in 1765, commenced life as a 
portrait painter; and after arriving in Eugland to fur 
ther his studies there, made the acquaintance of the 
Duke of Bridzewater, the father of inland. canal navi- 
gation, who induced F. to fursake art for the profession 
of a civil engineer. He produced several inventions, 
both in that country and France, among others a sub- 
marine boat, called a nautilus, inteuded for the destruc- 
tion of ships by explosive agency. After his return 
home in 1506, he fitted out a vessel called the Clermont, 
which he supplied with a steam-engine ordered from 
England, and which was successfully tried on the Hud- 
sou river in 1807, being the first practical application 
of steam to navigation. The remainder of his life was 
devoted to tlie construction of steamsbips and floating 
batteries. D. 1815. In 1846, Congress passed an Act 
making an appropriation of $76,500 in full of F's 
claims aguinst the U. S. govt.. for inventing steam float- 
ing batteries, superintending the construction of the 
steam-frigate Fulton, and other eminent services ren- 


dered by his improvements in the application of steam 


to navigation. 

Ful'ton, in Arkansas, a N. co., b. on Missouri; area, 
860 square miles, County Seat, Salein.— In Georgia, 
a N. W county; area, 200 square miles; 4'ounty Beat, 
Atlanta.—In /Hinois, a W. county; area, 870 sq. m.; 
C. Lewistown.—In „tian, a N co.; area, 366 sq. m.; 
C Rochester. —1n. Kentucky. a S. W. county; d., 200 
89. m.; C. Hickinan.—In New York, an E. N. E. co : 
area, 53) square milea; C. Johnstown.—A town of 
Oswego county, on the Oswego river, 25 m. N. W. of 
Byracuse.—In 0% 10, a N. W. co.; b. N. on Michigan; 
area, 337 square miles; County Seat, Ottokee.— In 
Pennsylvania, a S. co., touching Maryland; area, 380 

. m. : C. MeConnel!sburg. 

Fulvia. (/ül've-ah,) an ambitious Roman matron, mar- 
ried for her second husband the celebrated triumvir 
Mark Antony, and exercised great power in Rome ufter 
the demise of Julius Cæsar, D. 40 B. c. 

Fumariacese, (/wmah-re-à'e-.) (Bot) The Fume- 
worts, an O. of plants, all. Berberales, consisting of 
herbs with brittle stems, watery juice, alteruate cut, 
exstipulate leaves, and irregular, unsymmetrical flow- 
ers. Several kinds of Fumitory (gen. Femiforis) are 
common weeds in corufields and other cultivated 
ground, varying in luxuriance accordiug to the rich- 
ness of the soil. 

Fumarole, ( /ovmah-ról.) [From It. fumarola.] (Genl.) 
A volcanic or other orifice or aperture, whence sul- 
phureous smoke is emitted. 

Fumatory, (f/ü'mado-re.) (Bot.) See FUMARIACES. 

Famigation, (femeyd shin.) [From L. fumus, 
smoke, and ago, I make use of.] (Hygiene) A process 
by means of which disinfecting vapors are diffused 
through the atmosphere, in order to purify apartments, 
goods, or articles of dress supposed to be imbued with 
some contagion. See Dis I x ECTANTS. 

Fuming, ( /üm'ing.) (Chem.) There are certain liquids 
which, by exposure to the air, fume or emit a visible 
smoke. Spirit of salt. also known as hydrochloric acid, 
in common with others, has this property. This liquid 
is a solution of hydrochloric acid gas in water which 
absorbs it greedily, water at 40° absorbing 480 times its 
ewn bulk of the gas. When hydrochloric acid gas ix dis- 
charged into the air, it combines chemically with the 
moisture, producing condensation or diminution in 
bulk. Hence, the compound is visible, Just as the con- 
densation of pure steam in air produces visible vapors. 

Funchal, ( foon’shii,) a seaport, and C. of the Portu- 

oso island of Madeira; Lat. 32° 7’ N., Lon. 16¢ 54’ W. 
* 3 

Function, (füngkshün.) (From L. functio, an accom- 
plishing.] (Algeb.) Any nathematical expression, con- 

sidered with reference to i's form, and not to the value 

which ít receives, by giving particular values to the 
mbola contained in it. Thus, a + x, and a3 + z^ are 
. Of e, though of different for as. In whatever way a 

F. may be compounded of constant and variable quan- 

tities, it is u F. of the variable quantities only. The 

a@culus of F. may be considered as standing in the 


$ 
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same relation to algebra that algebra does to arithme 
tic. Iu the calculus of F., the generulization is carried 
still further than in algebra. —( Physiol.) There are 2 
classes of. functions by which life is manifested in ani- 
mals. 1. Those of animal life being functions of rela- 
tion, including sensation and voluntary motion; 2 
Those of vegetative life, or functions of nutrition and 
reproduction. The functions of the first class bring us 
into relation with the world around us; those of the 
secoud are necessary to the support of life and the per- 
petuation of the species. 

Funds, (The Public,) ( finds.) (Pol. Econ.) A term 
applied, more especially in England and France, to the 
public funded debt, due by government. When, in 
those countries, money has been borrowed for public 
purposes, and ít has been found that it cannot be re- 
paid as a temporary loan, the resolution to hold it asa 
perpetual loan at a certain interest has been called 
Fund ing it; and hence we read from time to time that 
certain obligations were converted from floating into 
funded debts. 

Fundy, (Bay of,) (n de,) a large arm of the N. 
Atlantic, dividing Kew Brunswick from Nova Scotia, 
and receiving the St. John and St. Croix rivers. Ita 
length is abt. 170 m.; breadth, varying from 30 to 50 m. 

Fünen, ( foo'nin.) [Dan. FyxN.] An island of Denmark 
forming, along with Arroe and Lanyeland, a p. of the 
kingdom, separated from Jütland by tbe Little Belt, 
bet. Lat. 559 155% 38' N., and Lon. 9? 44'-109 53' E. 
1,123 sq. m.; C. Odensee. Pop. (including Langelan 

i ond Arroe) 235,731. 

Funeral Rites, ( /"/nür-4l) [From L. funereus, be 
lunging to sepulture.] Ceremonies accompanying the 
interment or burial of any person. See BURIAL, 

Fünfkirchen, (fins-kerri’n.) (Ger., Five Churches. 
A town of Hungary, situate bet. the rivers Drave an 
Danube, 106 m. 8.5. W. of Buda. Pop. 24,014. 

Fungales, ( fíng-já'leez) or Fuxer. (From L. fungus, 
a nushroom.] (.) A large all. of plants, class Thal 
logens, distinguished from <Algales (or. Algæ) more by 
habit than by any geueral character. They derive their 
nutriment from the substance to which they are at- 
tached, and not, as Alga, from the surrounding medium, 
They vary greatly in appearance. Some grow in living 
animals, or on animal substances; others on living 
vegetables, or upon decaying vegetable matter. Some 
are hard and horny, others soft and fleshy. Even the 
yeast of beer has been pronounced to be an abnormal 
form of fungus. A few are edible, such as the mushe 
room (Fig. 13), morel, and truffle; but the majority are 
poisonous, 

Fungiform, (June. form.) (Bot.) Mushroom-headed ; 
having a rounded cunvex overhanging extremity. 

Fungus, (ftinggts.) (Bot) One of the Fungi, or 
FUNGALES, q. v. — (Surg.) ny morbid excrescence, 
whether arising from wounds or spontaneously, 

Funnel, (/üs'nL.) (From L. in, and fundere, to pour.] 
A utensil for the conveyance of liquids into bottles or 
other close vessels. — ( Wau.) The chimney or smoke- 
stuck of a steamboat. 

Fur, (fir.) [L. furra.] (Com.) The ‘air of animals 
living in the colder parts of the globe. The furs of 
commerce are the dressed skins of such animale with 
the hair attached. All the chief fur-bearing animals 
will be found described under their proper headings. — 
(Her.) Furs were used in coat-armor, as well as in 
trimming and lining the robes of knights and nobles, 
and the mantles which were represented as surround- 
ing their shields, The pages were(Fig. 339): 1. Ermine 
(f. 1), of which the field ia white, and the spots blacks 
2, Ermine, of which the field is black, and the spots 
white; 3, Erminois, which has the field gold, with black 
Spots; 4, Vair (f. 2), which consisted of pieces of the 
shape of little glass spots (Fr. verres, of which the word is 


Pig. 339. 
1, Ermine; 2, Vair; 3, Counter-vair : 4, Potent, 
a corrupt spelling). It is said that the furriers used such 
glasses to whiten furs in, and because they were com 
monly of an azure (blue) color, the fur in question came 
to be blazoned argent and azure; whilst counter-vair (f. 3), 
in which the cups are represented as placed base against 
base, in place of edge to base, as iu vair, was or and asure. 
5. Potent (f. 4) and , which are supposed 
to resemble the heads of crutches, placed differently, 
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but havíng *he same tinctures — viz., azure and argent. 
—(Chem.) The incrustation which forms on the inner 
surface of boilers, kettles, &, after calcareous water 
has been boiled in them for a length of time. 

Furies, (rec.) [L. Furie. (Myth) The Roman 
name of the goddesses Alecto, Tisiphone, and Megmra, 
who punished violations of piety towards human be- 
ings. They were winged, and had serpents wreathed iu 
their hair, and they bore torches. 

Furioso, ( foore-'zo.) [It.] ( Mus.) Indicating a pas- 
sage to be performed with great force or vehemence, 
Furlong, (/ürlóng.) [A.S. /urlang.] A measure of 

length equal to 40 poles, or one-eighth of a mile. 

Furlough, (fărlo.) (From Dan. forlov.] ( Mil.) Leave 
of absence from the regiment, granted for a given time 
to a non-commissioned officer or private. 

Furnace, ( für/nds) [Fr. fourneau, from L. fornaz, u 
vault.) (Metall) An apparatus for melting metals, &c., 
variously constructed, according to the usé for which 
it is intended. It consists of a suitable fireplace, and 
receptacles to contain the substances to be operated 
upon; and is sometimes supplied with a dome, so as to 
reverberate the heat and flame. 

Furneaux Islands, (Jiu, a group lying bet. 
Australia and Tasmania, in Bass’ Strait, in Lat. 40? S 
Lon. 148° E. Discovered by the English Capt. Furneaux 
in 1773. 

Furrow, (fūrro.) (From A. S. fur] (Agric.) A trench 
or channel cut in the soil by the action of a plough or 


spade. 

Furrucknbad, ( /oor-rook-ah-5d/'.) (Hind., * Happy 
Dwelling."] 4A fortified city of India, C. of a dist. of 
same name, pres. Benzal, on the Ganges. Pop. 75,000. 

Fürst, Water, ( foorst,) B. in Altdorf, aided Wilhelm 
Tell and Arnold of Melchthal in emancipating Switzer- 
land from the Austrian yoke, 1307. 

Fürth, (/»rt) a manuf. town of Bavaria, p. Middle 
Franconia, on the Regnitz, 5 m. N.W. of Nuremberg. 
Pop. 22,496. 

Furze. (AS. fyrs.] (Bot.) See ULEX. 

Fusanus, (/wza'nüs.) (Bot.) A genus of plants, O. 
Santalacese. 

Fuse, or Fuze, (fūs.) [From L. fusum.) (Mil) A 
wooden or metallic case, containing the apparatus for 
exploding the detonative coutents of a shell; it fits into 
the fuse-hole of the shell, which latter is sometimes 
supplied with a pouch or socket. 

Fusée, ( fu'za.) [Fr., from L. fusus, a spindle.) (Horol.) 
A contrivance for rendering uniform the action of the 
mainspring in watches and marine timepieces, It con- 
sists of a spirally-grooved cone, on which a flexible 
chain can be wound. The chain is fastened by one end 
to the base of the cone, and by the other to a barrel 
containing the mainspring. By uncoiling, the main- 
spring causes the barrel to rotate, so as gradually 
to draw the chain off the F., and, by means of the 
toothed wheel at its base, to set in motion the remain- 
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ing wheels of the timepiece. One end of the axis of the 
F. is accessible externally,so that at the proper time it 
may be * wound up." The force of the mainspring de- 
creases a8 the spring uncoils, but in consequence of the 
conical shape of the F, as the force diminishes, the 
chain is unwound from a part of the gradually increas- 
ing diameter. Now, by the laws of the wheel and axle, 
the greater the radius of the wheel, the less is the re- 
quired power. Hence, by increasing the diameter of the 
grooves of the F. exactly as the force of the mainspring 
diminishes, uniformity of motion is secured, 

Fusel Oil, Je.) (Chem.) A nauseous oily liquid 
produced in the alcohohe fermentation of potatoes, &c., 
consisting for the most part of amylic acid. It com- 
municates a very unpleasant taste and smell to alcoliol. 

Fusilade, (/ü-si-dd') [Fr. fusillade.) (Mil) A 
simultaneous discharge of musketry. 

Fusilier, ( /ii-se-leer’.) [Fr. fusilier, from fusil, a mus- 
ket.) (Mil. In the English army, a soldier belongin 
to what is termed the light Ey: A brigade of 
heavy infantry is also termed the Scots Pusilier Guards. 

Fusing-point, (/i’zing.) (DE) Different sub- 
stances, when heated, fuse at very different tempera- 
tures, which, however, are the same for the same sub- 
stance, if the external pressure remains constant. The 
temperature at which fusion commences is termed the 
Susing-point, 

Fusion, ( fü'zhün.) [Fr., from L. fusio.] The liquefac- 
tion of a solid body by means of heat; as in the case of 
metals, glass, and similar bodies. Those substances 
which admit of being fused are termea fusible, but those 
which resist the action of fire or heat are called refrac- 
tory. — Aqueous Fusion. (Chem.) The dissolving of a salt 
in its water of crystallization; the resulting fluid isa 
saturated hot solution. 

Fustinn, ( fistydn.) Fr. Meier (Manvf.) A kind 
of coarse thick twilled cotton, of which velveteen, cor- 
duroy, aì moleskin are varieties. — (Lit.) An inflated 
style of composition in which high-sounding and Lom- 
bastíc terms are used, instead of such as are natural, 
simple, and appropriate to the subject. 

Fusus, (/ii’siis.) (Zotl.) A gen. of gasteropodous mol- 
lusks, fam. BUCCINIDÆ. 

Futtehpore, ( fcot-ta-poor’,) a city of Brit. India, 
Allahabad, C. of a dist. of same name; Lat. 25° 56’ 
Lon. 809 45’ W. Pop. 18,000. 

Futtocks, ( fit’tikz.) [Probably corrupted from fort- 
hooks.) . The lower timbers (between 
the floor and upper timbers) raised over the kecl, aud 
serving to hold the ship's framework together. 

Future Tense, (dr.) [From L. futurus.] (Grem.) 
That tense of a verb which serves as the forerunner of 
a future act, event, or circumstance. 

Fyznbnd, ( fi-zuh-bda’.) [Hind., a “beautiful seat."] 
A ae of British v ries f ude, on the G and the 
anc. C. of the kingdom of Oude ; Lat. 26? 47^ N., Lon. 829 
10’ E. Pop. 100,000. 
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G forms the 7th letter and the 5th consonant of the Eng- 
lish alphabet, while in those of the Greek and Orien- 
tal tongues it takes the third place. It is a mute, de- 
pending upon a preceding or following vowel for sound, 
which latter is both hard and soft, as in gaze and gem ; 
while in many words, as in deign, arraign, &c., the sound 
is altogether wanting. G belongs, generically, to the 
order of gutturals, in which it constitutes the at or 
medial bar. As a numeral, it formerly represented 400, 


and with a dash above, thus G, 40,000. In chronology, 
it constitutes the 7th Dominical letter. — ( Mus.) Gis 
the nominal of the 5th note in the diatonic scale of C. 
and in the solmization of Guido Aretino, was styled sol, 
re, or ul, according as the hexachord commenced with 
C,F,orG. It is also the naine of the highest or treble 
clef. 

Gabelle, (ga-b2l’.) [Fr., from Teut. geben, to give.) 
(Fr. Hist.) Originally signifying any fiscal tax or im- 
post, this term became eventually to be applied to the 
salt duty first levied abt. the end of the 12th cent. It 
was very unpopular, frequently gave rise to disturb- 
ances, and was finally abolished in 1789. 

Gabions, (gi'be-iinz.) [Fr., from It. gabbia, a cage.] 
(Fort.) Cylindrical baskets made of osier twigs or 
wicker-work, 6 feet high and 4 wide, which serve, after 
being filled with saith, as u shelter from the enemy's 
fire; hence, in military language, a galionnade signifies 
a kind of parapet constructed of gabions. 

Gable, (gá'bl.) (From L. gabulus, a pitched roof.] (Arch.) 


The upper part of the terminating wall of a building 
(Fig. 340), whose sides 
form an angle (in 
Gothic architecture a 
very acute one) which 
corresponds to the 
shape of the roof. 


Gaboon, (j«h-boon',) BA 
a river of W. Africa, 
emptying into the S 
Atlantic a little S. of § 
the equator. The 
French established a 
settlement here in £ 
1845, and much infor- 
mation respecting it | 
may be found in the 
writings of Paul du 
Chaillu, the African 
traveller. 

Gabriel. (gá'bre-?7.) 
A name borne by one 
of the angels of God. 
dispatched on benefi- 
cent errands to men 
in different ages of the 
Church. It was he 
who was commission- 
ed to expound the 


Fig. 340. — daR (13th cent). 
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visions to the prophet Daniel (Dan. viii. 16, ix. 21). It fron.) Pertaining to the Galaxy, or Milky Way; ae, 
was he that announced to Zacharias the birth of John, the galactic poles. 

Meesish's forerunner, and to Mary the incarnation of Qalagay, (ga-loh'ga^h,) a French island in the Indian 
the Mossiah himself (Lute i. 19, 251, Ocean; Lut. 10° z9' 50" N., Lon. 56° 45’ EK. Exp. Cocoa- 

Gabrielle d' Extrées, (sometimes called the Parr nut oil. 

Gubriclle,) a French lady, n. 1571, became the mistress Galago, ga- Id. (Zool) See LEMURIDR. 

of Henri IV. of France, who created her Duchess of Galanthus, (go-ldn'tis.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. 
Beaufort, and by whom she became mother of Cassar dee Amuryllidacee, ‘The common Snowdrop, G. nivalis, a 
Vendome, and other children. D. not without sus- dwarf bulbous plant, has a pair of narrow linear glan- 


picion of having been poisoned, 1599. | cous leaves, and drooping white flowers, dotted with 
Gad, gid.) | Heb., a troop | A son of Jacob by Zilpah, green on the inner segments, and generally solitury at 

and the founder of one of the 12 tribes of Israel, E. of | the top of the short s ape, 

the Jordan. ,Galantine, (qil'ün-teen.) | From Fr. galantin.] ( Cook- 
Gad, (gid) A. S., a club.] (Mining) A pointed wedge- ery.) A white ment, such as veal or chicken, boned, 

like tool, with its sides forming a parabolic figure. rolled up, seasoned, boiled, and eaten cold. 


Badara, (ga-daA'ru^.) (Anc. Geog.) A city of Palestine’ Galapagos Islands. (ydl uh-pu’gds,) a group in the 
Deoapolis),7 m. S. E. of the Neu of Galilee, In thetimeof | Pacific Ocean, lying abt. 200 m. W. of the Peruvian 
hrist it was a place of considerable size and importance. Coast, bet. W. Lon, 597-929, They are of volcanic 

Gud-fy. (Zol) See (Esriub s. origin, and comprise 7 «mall and 6 larger islands, the 

Gadidre, ie d.) [From L. gadus, a cod-fish.) A principal being that of Albemarle. They are but par- 

fain. of malacupterygious fishes, of which the Cor, 9. v., tially inhabited. 

is the type. The pp. allied species are: the Pollack or G@ala’ta. See CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Coal-tish, Merlangus purpurena, which is 15 to 56 inches Galaten, --,, (Myth.) A Nereid beloved by 
long, and has the tail broad and forked; the American: Meis, and by Polyphemus the Cyclops, 

Hake, or Whiting, Merlucius albudus, which is 12 to 36) Galatia, (goh-'a's^ah,) a former region of Asia Minor, 
inches long, reddish-brown above, soiled-white below: surrounded by the Euxine, Phrygia, Bithynia, and Cap- 
the Spotted Burbot, Loft mucslfos s, of the Northern! padocia. It was first colonized by the Gauls (whence 
lakes and rivera of America, which is 24 inches long, the derivation of ita name), and was one of the theatres 
and has 2 dorsal fins, tanak and barbels on the chin; of St. Paul's labors in Christianizing the heathen, ag 


and the Cush, Brosnius flacescena of the Atlantic, about seen in his Epistle to the Galatians. 
30 inches long., which has a single dorsal extending the, Galatz. Galnez. (g (h-/dt/,) a seaport of Roumania, in 
whole length of the back. Moldavia, on the N. bank of the Danube, 80 m. W. of its 


Gada den, Ciuristopier, an American statesman and mouth at Sulina; Lat. 45° 24’ N., Lon. 280 E. It shares 
revolutionist, k. in Charleston, S. C., in 1721, became an with Ibrail the monopoly of the transit trade between 
eminent merchant in that city, and one of the boldest liupngary and the Black Nen. Pop. 36,107. 
denouncers of the Stamp Act and other oppressive | Galaxy, (yálóls-e.; (From Gr. gala, milk.) (Ast.) The 


measures of the British govt. He was a delegate to the Via lactea, or Milky Way,a long, white, luminous track, 
Stamp Act Congress assembled at New York in 1765, which seems to encompass the heavens like a girdle, 
and also to the first Continental Congress in 1774; took! forming nearly a great circle of tlie celestial sphere. 
an active part in the aieze of Charleston. in 1776; was! This, like most other phenomena of nature, has sug- 
one of the framers of th« Constitution of 3, Carolina in gested some beautiful ideas to the poet, and many 


1778, and as lieut.-xovernor of the State signed its Bystems to science, It is now believed, contrary to 
capitulation to the British in 1780. Ho declined the the hypothesis of both the Herschels, that the Milky 


governorship of the State in 1782, and b. in 1505, — His | Way consists of really small stars, in clustering ag- 

grandson James G., u. 1788, was sent as minister to gregutions of different figures, which have been swayed 

Mexico, 1953, and n. 1858, by the attraction of the larger orbs into their present 
Gadsden, 'g Li n, in Plorida, a W. co, touching position. 

Georzia ; areg 50 sq. in.; C. Quincy, ' Galba, Servius Rurrrcicn, (u,) emperor of Rome, 
Gad@’s Hill, a locality 3 m. W. of Rochester, co. Kent, became cousul under Tiberius, 33 A. D.; under Caligula 

England, celebrated as the scene of the encounter bet. commanded the legions in Germany, and was appointed 

Prince Hal and Falstaff Iur IV., 24 Furt). Charles by Claudius governor of Africa. At the death of Nero, 

Dickens, tlie novelist, D. at his villa here in 1870. G. was proclaimed emperor, 68; killed by his soldiery, 
Gnel. (%.) (Ehnol.) A Scottish Highlander of the 69 A. D. 

Celtic race. Galbannanit, (cdl-bda'niim.) (Med.) A gum resin used 


Gnelie, (gitik) or Brue. (Philol) That dialectic in the mme cases ag RH i tida. That obtained from 
branch of the old Coltic language which is still spoken Persia is ascertuined to be produced by Qpotdia galba- 


in the Scottish Highlands, and is almost identical with’ mifera. 
tho Irish tongue. The (. is bold, expressive, and har- Galbulus. (qdl’bi-liis.) (Not.) A strobilns whose 
m nious; and susceptible of high poetical development, | wales are fleshy, and combined into a uniform mass; 


AR may be seen in the works of Ossiun. as the fruit of the juniper. 

Gata, („-t ih, a fortified seaport of S. Italy, p. Ca- Gale, (yal) (Naut) A stormy or tempestnous wind, 
serta, at the N.W extremity ot the gulf of sume name, j Jess than a hurricane. Among sailors, when it blows 
41 m. J. W. of Naples, This place is of high autiquity, exceedingly strong, it is suid to blow half a gale.— 
and after the lapse of the W. empire, became for a time (Bit.) See Myrica. 

a republic under pipal suzerainty. It belonged to the | Galen, (ga“len,) a celebrated Greek physician, n. at Per- 
crown of Naples from 1435 to 15). In 1800 it was be- | gninus, 131 A. D., studied anatomy under Satyrua, and 


siez;ed bv the French, and in 1866 for several weeks by | when 34 years of age repaired to Rome, in which city 
thes Itaban army under Cialdini, when its fall surren— he acquired great. reputation, becoming physician to 
deced the last hold of the Bourbons upon the Neapolitan the emperor Commodus, D. abt 208 a.p. The system 
throne, 4%. 17,973. of medical prictice introduced by G. remained in force 


An IT, /H.) (From Fr. gafe, a harpoon] (Nant) A during 13 centuries, when it gave place to modern eci- 
kind of pole or boom employed in stretching ont tho ence. The part of his works which has been preserved 
upper edges of auch sails as are extended by a boom be- forms 5 folio vols. 
low, as the mainaidil of a sloop, and the like. Galena, (ge-lénah,) or Bruz Leap. (Min.) Native 

Gaze, (yt.) Fr., from L. Y. (Naut) Tho water sulphide of lead, containing 86:57 per cent. of lead, and 
draught of a ship; —al«o, the relative position of one 13:45 per cent. of sulphur, It is the principal ore of lead. 
ship to another at sea; as to have the lee- or the weather- | Galena, (ga-icnah,) u flonrishing city of lnia, C. of 


gne. Jo Daviess co., on Fevre River, 180 m. W. N. W. of Chi- 
Gage, (di,) in Nebraska, a S. E. co., b. on Kansas; area, cago. 
576 sq. m.; C. Danville. Galeopsis, (ga-le-5p'sts.) (Gr. galé, a wensel, and ophis, 


Gagetown, (7% “) a town, C. of Queen's co, New appearance; its grotesque flowers are likened to that 
Brunswick. on the St. John's River, 28 in. S. E. of Fred- animal.) (Bot) A gen. of plants, O. Lamtacem. The 


ericton. Pop. in 1971, 1.282. Hemp-nettle, G. tetrohif, is à common weed, in waste and 
Gaines’ Will. (BarrtLE or.) See CnyckanowINT. cultivated grounds, in the Northern States. 
Gainsboroagh, Tuowis, (e je,) an English’ Galerius, Carus VALERIUS MAXIM N TB, (ga eus.) 

paluter, n. in Sudbury, 1727, was the first great land- Roman eoldier, in 202 4. D. was adopted and declared 


&capist of the English school. His works, highly prized Cassar by the emperor Diocletian, and later defeated 

by ollectors, excel in richness of coloring and vigor of the Persians under Narses, In 305, on the abdication 

chiaroscuro. D. 1788. of Diocletian and Maximian, G took as share the W. 
Gainsborough, i(gin:'bro) a seaport of England, eo. part of the empire, leaving the other part to Constant ius 

I. ncoln, on the Trent, 117 m. N. by W. of London. p. Chorus. D. 311. 

9,978 Galesburg, (od burg.) in IIlinois. a fine city of Knox 
Galactic, (dk) [From Gr. galaktos, milk.) (Ae| co., 165 m. W. S. W. of Chicago. 
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Galincese, (ga-le-d'se-e.) (Bot.) An O. of plants, all. 
Cinchonales, reckoned by many as a sub-order of Rubia- 
cea. The Cleavers or Beudstraw, composing the typical 

nus Galium, consist of numerous herbaceous plants. 
istinguished by having a miuute calyx, a 4-lobed wheel- 
shaped corolla, and a fructification consisting of 2 seed- 
vessels, each containing a single dry seed. The Goose- 
grass, G. aparine, is so called from the avidity with 
which the young stems and leaves are eaten by geese. 

Galicia, (gah-lLish'yah,) an old N. W. P; of Spain, bet. N. 
Lat. 419 52/129 47’, and W. Lon. 7° 17’-9° 14'. Bounded 
N. by the Atlantic, and S. by Portugal. Area, 11,345 84. 
m. It is intersected by several ramifications of the 
Asturias Mts., and its W.coast ia bold and much broken 
by small arms of the sea. G. is subdivided Into 4 provs., 


and its people are esteemed beyond other Spaniards | 
Gallas, (Country or TRE) (d) a little known re 


for their industry, probity, and sturdy patriotism. C. 
Santiago. Pup. 1,840,522. 

Galicia and LopowrniA, (lod-o-ma're-ah,) (Kix dDox or,) 
a division of the Austrian empire, in its N.E. corner, 
lying bet. N. Lat. 47° 10-500 50’, and E. Lon. 18° 50'- 
26° 36% und separated by the Carpathians from Hun- 

y. On the N.W. the Vistula forms the barrier bet. 
t and Prussia and part of Poland. A portion of G. on 
the Turkish Moldavian frontier is known as the Buko- 
wina. Area (including the Bukowina), 34,357 sq. m. 
Surface mountainous in the S., becoming one entire 
plain as it approaches N. Soil, fertile; agriculture and 
cattle-raising are largely engaged in. C. Lemberg. Jp. 
(including the 3 0,951,420. 

Galileans, (ge- nz.) (Eccl. Hist.) An anc. Jewish 
sect, deriving its name from Judas the Gaulonite, who 
rebelled against the Romans at different times prior to 
the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, 70 a. D. — The title 
has also been conferred on Jesus and his disciples (Matt. 
xxvi. 69). 

Galilee, (gd ee.) (Anc. Geog.) A N. E. dist. of Pales- 
tine, N. of Samaria, and divided into Upper G. — which 
included the half tribe of Manasseh — and Lower G., 
on the N. edge of Judæa, divided among the tribes of 
Naphtalt, lssachar, Asher, and Zebulon. This region, 
b. N. by Syria and the Lebanon, E. by the Jordan, and 
W. by Pheenicia, formed the birthplace of Christianity 
in the person of the Saviour. It now constitutes a part 
of tbe Turkish pashalic of Damascus. — G. (SEA or), or 
Lage or TisERIAB. in Palestine, receives the river Jor- 
dan, and bears also the Scriptural names of the Lake of 
Gennesareth, and the Sea or Lake of Kinnacth,. Accord- 
ing to Josephus its ancient length was 100 furlongs; 
width 40. 

Galileo, (die- o,) (properly GALILEI,) a renowned 
Italian mathematician and natural philosopher, B. at 
Pisa, 1564, early evinced abilities of the first order. 
After studying medicine, he turned his attention to 
the exact sciences, and discovered in 1554 the isochro- 
nism of the vibrations of a pendulum. Four years later 
be filled the chair of Mathematics at Pisa, and dis- 
covered the luw by which the velocity of falling bodies 
is determined. 1592-8 G. held the professorial chair 
of mathematics at Padua, invented a thermometer, and 
gavo in his adhesion to the Copernican system of as- 
tronoiny. In 1609 he invented the telescope. discovered 
by it the satellites of Jupiter, and deciphered the lumin- 
ous nebulg of the Milky Way. Denounced as a heretic, 
G. repaired to Rome in 1616, where Pope Paul V. inter- 
dicted him from pursuing further his researches into 
the doctrine of the earth's motion. In 1032 his great 
work — Dialogues on the Ptolemaic and Copernican Sys- 
tems — appeared, and subjected its author to renewed 

rsecution. Summoned before the Inquisition, G. was 
nearcerated in prisun for several years, This great 
philosopher D. at Florence, 1642. 

Galion, (gul’e-dn,) in Ohio, a town of Crawford co., 58 
m. N. by E. of Columbus. 

Galiot, Galliot, (gá'yot.) Fr. galiote, alittle galley.) 
A Dutch 2-masted vessel carrying a large gaff-mainsail. 

Galipea, (gdl-e-pé'a.) (Bot.) A gen. of shrubs or small 
trees, O. Rutaceg, natives of 8. America. The bark of 
G. officinalis, Gycusparia, and other species, are used in 
medicine as an aromatic or stimulant tonic. The beet 
is known as Angostura or Cusparia bark. 

Galitzin, (gahlitsin,) the patronymic of a princely 
Russian house, prolific of able soldiers, statesmen, dip- 
lomatista, and men ofle*ters; the most noticeable of its 
members being MICHAEL MICHARLOVITCH, 1674-1730, sald 
to have been the ablest general Russia had then given 


birth to. 
Gall, (gaut) A. S. galle.) (Physiol.) The BILER, g. v. 
Gall, Franz Josera, (gawl) a German physician, and 
the founder of the science of phrenology, B. in Baden, 
1158. In 1796 he began to lecture in Vienna on the 
human brain in relation to its bearings upon the men- 
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paranoia (q. v.), propagated the deetrines ef 

hreno throu t the leading cities of Europe. D 
n 28. G. s chief work is entitled The 4 
a ?^hysiology of the Nervous System in General, and o 
the Brain in Particular, 4 Mole TENUIS: 

Gall, (St.,) an E. canton of Switzerland, b. N. by the 
Lake of Constance, and containing the territories of 
Tokenburg and Rheinthal; area, 2,076 mq. m. Pop. 
180,411. St. Gall, its C., is one of the chief manufactur- 
ing cities in Switzerland, particularly of muslin, and 
of embroidery in gold und silver. Pop. 14.632. 

Galland, Axroirsz, (gah’lonig,) a French orientalist, 
B. in Picardy, 1646, made several antiquarian journeys 
to the East, and produced, 1704-17, his famous French 
translation of The Thousand and One Nights (“ Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainmenta ). D. 1715. 


with 


gion of Africa, lying to the &. and S. E. of Abyssinia, 
Its inhab. are wild and savage marauders, 

Gallatin, ALBERT, (gul'lah-tin) an American states- 
man, B. at Geneva, Switzerland, 1761, emigrated to the 
U. States in 1780, settled in Penna. in 1786, and in 1790 
entered the State legislature. Three years afterward 
he waa sent to Congress as senator, but did not retain 
his seat by reason of non-eligibility as not being a nat- 
uralized citizen. This obstacle overcome, G. took his 
seat in 1795, and after the retirement of Madison tg 
1797, became the recognized leader of the Republican 
party in the Senate. 1501-1813, he held the post of 
secretary of the treasury, much reduced the National 
debt, and opposed the second war with England. Ia 
1814, in conjunction with the other commissioners. G. 
signed the Treaty of Ghent; acted as resident minister 
at Paris 1816-23; and in 1826 went on a mission te 
England for the rectification of the boundary and fish 
ery questions between the two countries. D. 1849. 

Gallatin, in Minos, a &S.E. co, b. on Kentucky: 
area 310 square miles; Capital Shawneetown.—In Kaw 
tucky, a N. county; area, 150 square mHes; C. Warsaw. 
—In Montina Ter., a S. W. central county; area, 14,000 
square miles; C. Gallatin.—In Tennessee, a town, C. of 
Bumner co., 25 m. N.E. of Nashville. . 

Gallaudet, Tuomas H., (gdl-lau-dét’,) an Americaa 
philanthropist, n. in Philadelphia, 1787. After a visit te 
Europe for an investigation of the deaf and dumb insti- 
tutions there, founded and became principal of the 
Hartford Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb — the first in- 
stitution of the kind inaugurated in the U. & D. 1851. 

Gall-bladder, (blid'dr.) (Phys) A membrane 
situated in the concave side of the liver (Fig. 265). Ite 
usc is to collect the bile, first secreted in the liver, and. 
mixing it with its own peculiar product, to elaborate 
it further — to retain it for a certain time, and then ex- 
pel it as it is required. 

Gallegos. (gidi-là'jós,) a river of 8. America, in Pata- 
gonia emptying into the Atlantic Ocean in Lat. 51° 33^ 

4 Lon. 699 W. 

Galleon, (gül'yün.) [Fr. galeon.) (Naut) Formerly 
& large three-masted, square-pooped ship, employed 
commercially by the Spaniards in the transport of 
treasure from their American colonies, 

Gallery, (du e.) [From L. goleria] (Arch) A 
long narrow passage or vestibule, the length of which 
is at least three times greater than ite width, by which 
proportion it differs from a auloon. Corridors sometimes 
take the nume of G. Since a G. is commonly decorated 
with oil-paintings or frescoes, a large collection of pio- 
turea, even if contained in several adjoining rooms, is 
called by that name; as, the Gullery of the Lou 
Paris.—( Fort.) A walk acroes a ditch in a bediegod 
town, made of strong plunks, and covered with earth. 

Galles, (gil) (Geog. The French rendering of 
WALES, 9. v. 

Galley, (gdl'le.) [Fr. galere, from I. galea.) (Naut; 
A long, low-built, narrow ship with one deck, much 
used ín the Mediterranean prior to the introduction of 
steam, and still extant there. G. are propelled by saile 
and numerous oars, the latter being usually worked 
by convicts or galley-slaves, who are chained to them. 
Tho largest vessels of this class were those of the Vene- 
tians, some reashing a length of 162 feet, and carryi 
12 guns. From their small elevation above the sea an 
swift movement, they were furmidable enemies, even to 
much larger vessels, when smooth water gave play to 
their evolutions. The celebrated Algerine corsairs com- 
mitted moet of their piracies in swift G., which were 
commonly rowed by the forced labor of Christian slaves. 
—(Print.) A frame which receives the types from tbe 
composing- tick. 

Gall fly. -(2Zo09.) Ree CrwIPRERA. 

Galti, (cdi/li.) (I..; Fr. Gaulois.) (Hist.) The Gauls, 
or inhabitants of GALLIA, q. v. 


dal faculties and functions, and in 1805, in conjunction | Gallia, GauL, (gdi’leah.) [Fr. Gaule.) (Anc. Geog) 
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The name by vhich the eountry called France by tke 
mederns was known to the Romans. Bee FRANCE. 

@allia, (gdiL-aA) in Ohio, a S. co., b. by W. Virginia ; 

420 sq. m.; C. Gallipolis. 

Gallle Acid, (gdl'lik.) (From Fr. galle, the gull-nut.] 

(Chem.) An organic acid contained in most astringent 

of plants. It crystallizes in long, silky needles, 
slightly soluble in water, but very soluble in alcohol. 
It is a weak acid, and forms salta with bases. The Gal- 
late / iron is the pp. constituent of black ink. Turm. 
3HO'C,, H307. 

Gallican Church, (gdl'le-kin.) (From GALLIA, g. r.] 
(Eccl. Hist.) The distinctive title of the Roman Cath- 
olle Church in France, which, in opposition to ultraman- 
'unism, long maintained a certain degree of indepen- 
dence with regard to the see of Rome. The liberties of 
the Gallican Church were first asserted in the Prag- 
matic Sanction in 1438, but were defined and confirmed 
in 1682. It was then decided that the Pope has no tem- 

ral power in France, and only a spiritual power lim- 
ted by canons and councils, and that the decisions of 
the Holy See are subject to reversal by the body of the 
clergy. 

Gallicism, (gdl'le-sizm,) [Same deriv.] A French 
idiom or phrase peculiar to the langunge, and intro- 
duced into the speaking or writing of a foreign tongue. 

Gallienus, Pustics Lucintus VALERIUS, (gdl-le-e'nás,) 
son of the emperor Valerian, was n. at Rome, 233 4. D. 
After the defeat and imprisonment of his futher by the 
Persians, 260, G. ascended the throne, which he soon 
degraded by his tyranny and profligacy. Assassinated 
by his own soldiers at the siege of Milan, 268. 

Snllinse, (gül'le-ne.)) (Zool.) A sub-order of birds, 
comprising the true Rasores. It comprehends the Pea- 
cock, Pheasant, Turkey, Partridge, Grouse, Domestic 
Cock, &c. 

PGal'limnle. (Zo. Seo RALLIDAR. 

Gallipoli, (gil-lip’o-l-,) (anc. Gallipolis,) a fortified 
seaport of S. Italy, p. Otranto, on the E. side of the Gulf | 
of Tarento, 28 m. W. S. W. of Otranto. It is noted for its | 
extensive exports of olive oil. Pop. 10,128, — A seaport 
of European Turkey, p. Roumelia, at the junction of | 
the Hellespont with the Sea of Marmora, 90 m. S. of | 
Adrianople., It forms the chief rendezvous of the im- 
perial navy. Pop. 50,000, — The PENINSULA OF C. forms 
the barrier bet. the Gulf of Saros and the /Egean Sea 
and the Hellespont, being 62 in in length, with a fluc- 
tuating width of from 4 to 12 1n. 

Gallipolis, (gdl-lip’o-lis,) in Ohio, a thriving town, C. 
of Gallia co., on the Ohio, 108 m. &S.3.E. of Columbus. 


Gall’-nut. Sce CyNiPsERA. 

Gallon, (gil'on.) (Sp. pute.) A measure of capacity 
both for dry goods aud liquids, holding 4 Eng. quarts. 
The imp. G. contains 10 lbs. avoirdupois of distilled 
water, equal to 2747274 cub. inches. The U. States G. 
is the standard Winchester wine G. of 231 cub. inches, 
contains 83338 avoirdupois lbs, or 583721754 troy 
grains of distilled water, and rules in all the States 
where no statute G. exists. In New York State, the G. 
is equal to 8 lbs. of pure water at its maximum density, 
or 221°184 cub. inches. ° 

Galloway, (gdi'lo-wd,) a former territorial division 
of Scotland, absorbed by the present cus. of Kirkcud- 
bright and Wigtown. 

Gallows, (gidi'léz.) (From A. S. gaíga.] A gibbet for the 
execution of criminals by hanging. 

Galla, (gaulz.) (Far.) Excoriations or abrasions of the 
skin in horses, caused by the friction of harness. — 
(Bot.) Local diseases of plants, occasioned by the punc- 
ture of insects in depositing their eggs. They are pro- 
duced by concentric layers of dried sap, and do not affect 
the general health of the tree. See CYNIPSERA. 

Gall-stone, or Bitiany CazcctUs. (Med.) The name 

iven to concretions most generally found in the gall- 

ladder. Some of these contain all the materials of the 
bile, and seem to be nothing more than the secretion 
thickened. The causes which give rise to them are 
very obscure. When quiescent, they often occasion no 
wneasiness; but at times they excite violent abdominal 
inflammation, abecesses, rupture of the gull-bludder, 
and fatal effusion into the peritoneum. 

Ballus, (gd//lüs.) [L., a cock.] (Zoól.) A gen. of birds, 
fam. Pliusianidæ, comprising our domestic varieties of 
the cock kind, and the Jungle Fowl of India. The Do- 
mestic Cock, G. domesticus, is too well known to need 
description. This bird has been in the possession of 
man from the earliest times, and the varieties are now 
almost endless. They have all sprung from the Jungle 
Fowis of India, of which there are many varieties, all 
of which bear great resemblance to our domestic vari- 


eties. 
Gallus, Carus SULPICIUS, (gd de,) the earliest of Roman 
24 
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astronomers, was chosen consul 166 B.c. On the eve 
of the battle of Pydna, 165, an eclipse of the moon oo 
curred according us he had predicted, which circum- 
stance greatly tended to. his reputation. — G. (Carus 
ViIBICS l'uEBONIANUS), h. about 20% 4. D., f. the emperor 
Decius in 251, and by purchasing a peace with the Goths 
brought himself into popular odium. In 253, he was 
murdered by his own soldiers, 

Galt, (gault,) in Canada, p. Ontario, a town of Waterloo 
co., on Grand River, 25 m. N. W. of Hamilton. Pop, 6,000. 

Gal va, (gal'vah,) iu Illindis, a vill. of Henry co. Pop. 
2.160. 

Galvani, A101810, (gdl-raMne,) an Italian physiologi 
B. at Bologna, 1727. He entered upon the chair o 
anatomy in the university of his native city in 1762, and 
achieved a world-wide repute by his discovery of the 
electric phenomena since called Galvantem, after his 
nume. This discovery he announced in the work en- 
titled De Virthus kiectricilatis in Molu Muscular’ Com 
mendarius (1791). D. 1798. 

Galvanic Battery, (gdi-cin'ik.) See BATTERY. 

Galvanism, (-jzm.) [Named after Gulrant.) That part 
of electric acience which is concerned with current 
electricity, Galvani was engaged in examining the 
supposed connection between electricity and animal 
lite, when he was struck by an observation of his wife 
that the limbs of some frogs, which had been skinned 
for eating, and, by chance, placed near to an electric 
machine, contracted every timean spark passed from the 
machine, After this, he continued his experiments in 
various ways, and ascertained that the mere agency 
of metallic substaneca, provided they were dissimilar 
metals, would produce such convulsions. This sub- 
ject engaged the attention of experimentulists both 
before and after the death of Galvani; but none 
added anything of great importance to Galvani's dis- 
covery except Volta, who repeated his experiments, and 
found that whenever two pieces of metal of different 
kinds were placed in different parts of an animal, and 
were brought either into contact, or into connection by 
means of a metallic arc, convulsions ensued, and that this 
effect was strongest when the metals were zinc and 
silver, particularly when several pains of the metals, 
having pieces of moist cloth between them, were em- 
ployed. This led him to the construction of an appara- 
tus for the purpose of accumulating electricity, which 
has since been called the Galrante battery or Voltaic pile. 
Several improvements upon the Voltaic pile were soon 
made by other philosophers; and the discoveries in 
galvanism multiplied with a rapidity, and to an extent, 
surpassing anything before known in the history of 
science, According to the plan of this work, the chemi- 
cal effects of G., and the various subjects connected 
with it, are treated of under the various names which 
refer to them. See BATTERY (GALVANIC); ELECTRO- 
DYNAMICS; MAGNETO-ELFCTRICITY ; ELECTROSCOPE; ELEO- 
TROTYPE; TELEGRAPH (ELECTRIC), Ac. 

Galvanized Iron. (Aetal/.) The great strength of 
iron has been ingeniously combined with the durability 
of zinc, in the socalled G. I., which ia made by coating 
clean iron with melted zinc, thus atfording a protection 
much needed in and around large towns, where tbe 
sulphurous and sulphuric acids arising from the com- 
bustion of coal, and the acid emanations from various 
factories, greatly accelerate the corrosion of unprotected 
iron. 

Galvanometer. (-óm'etür.) (Elect) Oersted pub- 
lished in 1819 a discovery which connected magnetism 
and electricity in a most intimate manner, and became, 


Fig. 341. — OERSTED'S EXPERIMENT. 


in the hands of Ampère and of Faraday, the source of a 
new branch of physics, The fact discovered by Oersted 
is the directive action which a fixed current exerts at a 
distance onamagnetic needle. To make this experiment, 
a copper wire is suspended horizontally in the direction 
of the magnetic meridian over a movable magnetig 
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needlo (Fig. 341). 8o long as the wire is not traversed | Giambegre, (gdm-booy’,) or Campoes. 
by a current, the needle remains parallel to it; but as 
soon a3 the ends of the Wire are respectively connected 
with the poles of a battery of a single element, the 
needle is deflected, and tends tu take a position which 


js the more nearly at right angles to the magnetic 
meridian in proportion as the current is more intense. 


A short time after Oersted’s discovery, a German, Mr. 


Schwelyger, Invented the (l., a very delicate apparatus, 
by which the existence, direction, and intensity of cur- 


rents may be determined]. It consists of one, and some- 


times more, delicate magnetized needles, suspended 
horizontally by some very slender fibre, and surrounded 
by a great number of coils of very thin insulated copper 
wire. When the electric current to be ex.cenined. is 
t- ansmitted through the wire, the needle is deflected 
in a direction, and to an extent, dependent on the di- 
rection and intensity of the current. . 
Galvanoscepe, or  Ruroscorpr, (Aran! o. hp.) 
From galraniam, and Gr. skepeo, I view.] (Elect) An 
instrument which much resembles the galvancmeter, but 
is used only to ascertain the presence and direction of 
currents, While the gul vauometer is a measure cf their 
intensity, 

Galveston, (/n. in Teraa, a S. g. E. co., b. the 
Gulf of Mexico; ares, d30 «1 m., halt of which is water- 
surface: C. Gaiveston: P. (tS) 24,126 — & flonrishing 
aeaport city, C. of above co, on an island ef à bay of sare 
name, 230 m. S E. of Anstin: N. Lat. 207 17, W. den. 
949 ^o, This is the finest and most commercial city in 
the State, possesses an excellent. barber, und exports 
largo quantities of cotton. Tt connects by steamers 
with New York and New Orieans. 


Galway, (gaul? ya seaport of Tree 
land, C. of a co. of same name, at the 2m 
N. E. end of a splendid bay of same 


„„ 
name, 113 m. W. of Dublin. Ita tor- c i. n N T 
eign commerce and inland tratlic are "PI iN 
considerable. Jp. 16,067, we cc RS 


Gama, Vasco nr, (%.) a Portu- 
guese navigator, B. ut Sines, He was 
the first to double the Cape of Good Hope on a voyago 
to India, 1408. In 1^21t he wis appointed. Viceroy of 
the Indies. D. in Cochin, 1524. 

Gambetta, Los, (qdTi-bzt'tah,)a French advocate and 
oliticinn, R. at Cahors, 1838, of Genoese extraction, 
1^ early distinguished himself at the bar by his facile 

gi!lress, and, entering into the political arena, became 
ore of the levlers of the advanced Republican party. 
Elected a member of the Corps Legislatif in 1869, (7., on 
the fall of the empire, Sept. 4, 1870, became a member 
of the Government of National Defence; distinguished 
Limvelf by his energy, and on Paris being besieged by 
the German armies, did not hesitate to depart. from 
that city by means of a balloon, in order to get to Bor- 
deaux, from where, for some months, he exercised 
almost dictatorial power, continuing the war with per- 
haps more patriotism than prudence On the election 
of M. Thiers as Pres. of the French Republic, G. again 
resumed his place in the National Assembly, in the de 
li»erations of which he has since continued to take an 
active part. In 1879. he succeeded M. Grévy as President 
of the Chamber of Deputies, and in 1881 premier, a pori- 
tion he held b, a short time, owing to disacreement with 
the Chamber on political questions. D. 1583, 

Gambia, (% n nh.) a considerable W. African river, 
which, after intersecting Senegambia, empties into the 
Atlantic at Bathurst, after an estim. course of 1,000 m. 
— À British colony at the mouth of the above river: X. 
Lat. 130? 3Y, W. Lon. 14? 4U' ; area, 21 sq. in.; C. Bath- 
urst. Pop. 6.939. 

Gambier, (gdm'beer,) or PALR TERRA JAPONICA, (Chem.) 
An astringent substance resembling Cafechu, and used 
for the same purposes, 
of tho G. shrub, Uncuria Gambhir, a native of the East 
Indies. It is a most facile dye, rich in tannin, solvent 
in water, and with creat aflinity for cotton, to Which it 

ves a permanent brown, 

m'bier Island. a group in the Pacific Ocean, 
under French protectorate; Lat. 2329 12“ S., Lon. 149 
b5' W. 

Gambit, (gdtm'bit.) [From Tt. gambetio, a tripping up. | 
( Games.) 


a position that it can be taken by his adversary in order 
to give freedom of action to his superior pieces: — there 
are several kinds of G., known to chess-players by dit- 
ferent names. | 


Gambling. (%m H.) or Gaming, /2im'tng.) The 


In Chess, a movement made by the plaver | 
who opens the game, in which he places a pawn insuch | 


D 


Fig. otb. 


Games, (Public, (gamz.) 


GAN 


rom Cumbedia 

S. E. Asia, its native place.] (Boi. and Com.) A gum- 
resin, the in=pissated juice of Garcinia Cumbogia and 
Other trees of the O. Guliifere, growing in the E. In. 
dies, Ceylon, Burmah, and S. America. It is obtained 
in commerce in dull orange- Colored Masses, with nc 
smell, but a slightly ucrid taste. As u pigment, it yield: 
& vivid. yellow color, much used by painters. Medici 
nally, its properties are highly cathartic. 

Game, iyan.) [From A. S. gumen, plensu e.] Animal 
taken in the chase, or in fleld- ports. — In a culinary 
sense, the cooked flesh. of venison, hares, pheasants, 
partridges, quails, and the like ; as, roast game, a game 
pie, &c, 

Gam. Laws, (The. /-auz) (Eng. Pol.) Certait 
statutes in tho English law, enncted for the preserva 
tion of beasts and birds considered as game, from uniaw- 
ful appropriation and destruction. They are an offspring, 
of the old forest laws, and »re rigidly enforced. In the U 
Rtates, such laws ur: plication only to the indiscrins. 
{nate and iseasonablo. killing of game, all persons 
being fre to tak the game under proper restrictions. 

(From Gr. komas,a revel.) 

(1u/14.) Diversions, contests, spectacles, and the like, 

exhibited on certain occasions for the delectation and 

instruction. of the people, Such, among the Greeks, 

were the Olympic, Pythian, Isthmian, and Nemsean G.: 

and, among the Romans, the Apollinarian, Circensian. 

Capitoline, &c. The lust-named people had 3 classes of 

G yiz, sacred, honorary, and ludicrous. The 1st were 

instituted. in honor of some deity or hero; the 2d were 

those held by private individuals for the popular enjoy: 


ment: as the combats of gladiators, the nanmachia, 


the conice gamea, and other arenal «porta. The 3d 
class constituted such games of exercise and hazard as 
are common among the moderns. By a decree of the 
Roman senate, it was enacted that the P. G. should be 
consecrated and united with the worship of the gods; 
hence, games formed à leading feature of their external 
worship. — Games, in the modern sense, embrace mental 
and physical exercises and recreations, which may be 
otherwise discriminated as G. of skill. and of chan 

and mired games, Teo the Ist class belong such menta 
(G. as chess, draughta, &c., and the physical ones of 
billiards, cricket, base-ball, golf, tennis, bowls, Ac. The 2d 
order comprises G. played with cards or dice, or both, 
auch as riugf-ef-un, hazard, lanaquenet, roulette, &c. The 
3d division includes whist, piquet, faro, euckre, backgam 


mon, cri bage, &c. 


Gammon, ( 2im'müán) (Cookery) A moked ham 


or knuckle of salted pork. — (Games) Same us Back- 
O MMO, . T 


Gamut. (qiim’Ot.) {From Gr. gamma, the third letter 


of the alphabet, and L. wf, a note in music] (Mus.) The 
scale or tabular arrangement of notes made by Guido 
d'Arezzo, and marked by the monosyllables et, re, má, 
Ju, sol, la, xi, do; do has been since substituted for ut, 
as being more musical. In modern music, the G. fe 
understood ta mean the drafem?e scale, and it is also 
sometimes applied to the note G below the bass-clef. 


| Gananoque, (ginn) a town of Canada West, 


Leeds co., on the St. Lawrence, 15 m. N. E. of Kingston. 
I* p. 4,050. 


It i 17 e] Gander, (gin'dir.) [A. S. gandra.) The male of the 
8 prepared from the leaves 


domestic goose, 


Ganges, (00n7?z.)) a famous river of India, considered 


a sacred stream by the Hindoos, which rises in the high 
revion of the Himalaya, and, leaving the monntains at 
Hurdwar, flows 1,557 miles, with a smooth navigable 
stream, through delightful plains, to the Bay of Ben gal 
It receives numerous important affluents, chief of which 
are the Goomtee, Jumna, and Ramgegunga, and has on 
its banks the great cities of Rajmahal, Patna, Benares, 
Allahabad, Furrickabad. Caw npoor, Jeasore, Chardernae 
gore, Dacca, Moorshedabad, Calcutta, e. Its mouth 
forms a delta, extending 200 m. N. of the Bay of Ben- 
gal — which region, called the Sungerbunds, is a mala- 
rious, jungly tract, infested by tigers, &c. Of the two 
chief arms of tbis delta, that of the Hooghly conducts 
up to Calcutta, 


art or practice of piaying a game of hazard, or ono de- Ganglion, (dne. nn.) Gr., a knot.) (Anat. and 


pending partly on skill and partly on chance, with a 
view, more or less exclusive, to pecuniary gain. 


Surg.) An enlargement in the course of a necve, 
a tumor iu the sheath of a tendop. 


Ale 


GAN 


G rene, (gdng’ .) [From Gr. gangrania, a gnaw- 
i ( Med.) The ataya B ere in a part of the living 
y, whether external or internal, the part becoming 
often, in the first instance, more or less red, hot, and 
ful, then livid, and finally dark and discolored, 
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Gardenia, (gdr-de'ne-ah.) (Bot) A gen. of plants, O 


Cinchonacesr, and a favorite with gardeners on account 
of the fragrance and beauty of its flowers. It consists 


of trees or shrubs, frequently spiny, and indigenous to 


tropical Asia and Africa. 


lack or olive-green, according to circumstances, aud Gardening. (gdr’dn-ing.) (From Ger. garten, a garden.) 


putrescent; after which a separation takes place grad- 
ually between the living and dead purts, and if the pa- 
tient survive, the disorganized and lifeless texture is 
thrown off, and the part heals by the formation of a 
cicatrix or scar, indicating the loss of substance. G. is 
an occasional consequence of inflammation, but is often 
also determined by more specific causes, such as typhus 
fever or erysipelas; sometimes, also, by the action of 
poisons on the system, and not unfrequently by disease 
or obstruction of the arteries a part. This last is 
especialiy the case in the forni called senile gangrene. 
G. admits only to a slight extent of medical treatment. 


That brauch of cultivation which teaches how to dis- 
pose fruit-trees, flowers, and herbs, to the best advan: 
tage, whether for profit or pleasure; and how to pre- 
pare the soil for sowing the different kinds of seed; as 
well as how to treat the plants during their various 
Stages of vegetation, till they arrive at maturity. The 
subject is divided into Horticulture, which relates to the 
cultivation of culinary vege ables and fruits; Floricul- 
ture, which relates to the cultivation of ornamental and 
rare flowers, shrul.s, and trees; Arboriculture, which re- 
lates to the cultivation of trees and shrubs used for 
various purposes in the arts and general economy ; and 


Landscape gardening, or the general arrangement of the 
scenery or landscape about a country residence. 
Garfield, James ABRAHAM, 2 th Pre-ident of the U. S., 
B. in Cuyahoga Co Ohio, Nov. 10, 1:31, educated at 
Williams College, and adopted the profession of law. 
In Ohio Senate 1756-60; Col. of 42d O. Vol. in 1861; 
Brig. Gen. 1862; Maj. Gen. 1863; resigned from army 
to enter 38th Congress ; served as Representative from 
hio till 1880, when elected Senator from Ohio. and 
in same year was nominated and elected President of 
U. S. e was shot by an assassin July 2, 1*81, at 
Washington, and died at Long Branch, N. J., Sept. 19, 
188 . The assassination arose from excitement about 
Gantois, (gin/waw.) (Geog.) A native or inhabitant the civil service reform. He was buried at Cleveland, 
of the city of Ghent, Belgium. O., deeply mourned by the whole nation. l 
Ganymede, (gin'e-méd.) (Myth.) The son of Tros, a | Gar'-fish. (Zl) See SCOMLERESOCIDÆ. 
beautiful youth, beloved by Jupiter, who made him his Garibaldi, GIUSEPPE, (gó7z-e-bá/'de,) an Italian patriot 


cupbearer. and partisan general, B. at Nice, 1507. In early youth 
Gaol, or Jail, (jdl.) [From L. Lat. gaiola, a prison.]| he entered the Sardinian navy, and was expatriated for 
A house of detention, or place of incarceration for crim- | his liberal principles in 1834. Two years later he 
inals, suspected offenders, debtors, &c.: — in the United | fought in the war for the independence of Uruguay; 
States the orthography jail is used; in England, gaol. defended Monte Video against Gen. Rosas, and won the 
Gap, (ga^p. [AÀnc. Vapincum.] A city of France, C. battle of San Antonio, 1846. In 1848 he participated in the 
dep. Hautes-Alpes, among the foothills of the Alps, 44 m. war waged by Italy against Austria, and took an active 
S. E. of Grenoble. It possesses considerable manufs.| part in the defence of Rome against the French, 1849. 
Pop. 8,165. After the fall of the latter. city, G. escaped to New 
Garancine, (d- du-e n.) [From Fr. garance.] (Chem.)| York, where he for some time resided. In 1859 he re- 
A manufactured product of madder, which has a fine turned to Italy, and took command of a corps of sharp- 
chocolate-brown color, and looks somewhat like ground | shooters, with whom he highly distinguished himself 
coffee. The advantages of G. over madder are, that it against the Austrians. In 1860 be equipped a small 
is more easily used, and the colors it gives are brighter| army with funds supplied by his English friends, and 
and more intense, although not so permanent. 


landed in Sicily. After the taking of Palermo and 
Garcilaso dela Vega, (går 'so da lah vã'gah,)| Messina, G. advanced upon the city of Naples, occupied: 
an eminent Spanish poet, z. at Toledo, 1503, p. 1536. it, defeated the royal troops sent against him, and 
His writings form an epoch in the literary history of | brought about the annexation of the Two Sicilies to the 
his country. and he has been sometimes designated the| new Italian kingdom. This end accomplished, he re- 
Spanish “Petrarch.” — Another of the same name, n.] tired to his humble home in the island of Caprera, de- 
at Cuzco, Peru, 1530, is author of a History of Peru, dis-  clining all honors and rewards for his memorable ser- 
tinguished by its veracity and freedom from prejudice.| vices. In 1562 he received command of the National 
He wrote also a History of Florida. D. in the early | Guard of Italy, and in the same year entered upon an 
part of the 17th cent. 


undertaking against the Austrians, which caused the in- 
Garcinia, (gir-sin’yah.) (Hot) A genus of several! tervention of the royal troops, by whom he was defeated 
opposite-leaved trees, O. Clusiacez, whose stems yield] and taken prisoner at Aspromonte. In 1864 he paid a 
in greater or less brief visit to England, in which country he was received 
quantity a yellow, with the wildest popular enthusiasm. The Austro-Prus- 
resinous jnice, sian war of 1866 found G. in the field, in command of a 
which in G. Cam- volunteer corps. In the following year he made an abor- 
bogia is known as tive attempt to effect the liberation of Rome, and was de- 
Ceylon Gamboge. feated at Mentana, Nov., by the French and Papalinos. 
The Mangostan or In 1870, during the Franco-German campaign, G. offered 
Mangosteen, G. his services to France, after the fall of Napoleon, and 
mangostana (Fig. was given command of the army of the Vosges. He was 
343), 80 wellknown elected to the Italian Parliament in 1875, but owing to 
for its luscious ill health, soon returned into privacy at Caprera. D. 1882 
fruit, is found in Gargoyle, GuRGoYLE, at ak r. gargouille.] (Archi- 
the Malay islands, A projecting spout below the roof or parapet of a build 
where it grows to 


& tree of middling 
stature with a co- 
nical head, the 
branches furnished 
with glossy leathery elliptical-oblong pointed leaves, 
and the flowers single and nearly sessile at the ends of 
the twigs, of a dull red color, and as large as dog-roses. 

Gard, (gahrd,) a S. mountainous dep. of France, which 
receives its name from a rapid river rising in Lozère, 
and flowing through this dep.; area, 2,253 sq. m.; C. 
Nimes. Pop. 429,717. 

Garda, (g dal.) (Anc. Lacus Benacus.] A lake of N. 
Italy, 35 m. long by 12 broad. It is hemmed in by the 
VI ese circ. of Roveredo, and the Italian provs. of 

erona, Brescia, and Mantua. It is picturesquely lo- 
cated, und hassome harbors, and quite a consider- 
able traffic is carried on bet. the towns upon its banks, 
ehief among Which is Peschiera. 


Gangue, (od.) taae, gang, vein.) (Mining. The 
mineral substances in which is contained the ore of a 
metal, or which are intermixed with it without chemi- 
cal combination. 

Ganjam, (gdn‘jdm,) a town of India, C. of a dist. of 
same name, in the N. Circars, pres. Madras, 84 m. S. E. 
of Cuttack; N. Lat. 19° 20', E. Lon. 85° 20'. Pop. 35,000. 

Gannet, (gdn'nit) (Zojl. See SULIDÆ. 

Ganoid Fishes, (gdn‘oid.) (Zotl.) See Crenors. 

Gan tiet, (gdnt'lét,) or GAUNTLET. Fr. gantelet.) A large 
kind of glove, made of iron, the fingers being covered | 
with small plates: it was formerly worn by cavaliers, 
armed at all points. See GAUNTLET. 
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ing, for carrying off rain-water. In Gothic architecture, 
G. often present highly ornamental and strikingly gro- 
tesque forms (Fig. 344). 

Garlic, (gdr'lik.) ( Bot.) The Allium sativum, a plant with 
& bulbous root, consisting of many small tubercles in- 
cluded in its coats. It has a strong smell and an acrid 
taste, but is much used as a condiment.—OIL or G. 
(Chem.) See ALLYL. 

Garnet, (girwt. [From It. granata, the pomegran- 
ate.) (in.) A silicate of alumina with oxide of iron. 
It is a precious stone of great beauty, usually occurring 
in crystals more or less regular, and having numerous 
sides. Its prevailing color is red of various shades, but 
it is often brown, and sometimes green, yellow, or black. 
Precious G. is always red; fine specimens are found in 
Ceylon, Pegu, Brazil, £c. ; and the term oriental some- 
times applied to it indicates not the locality where it is 
found, but its excellence. G. are usually disseminated, 
and occur in all tlie primitive strata from gneiss to clay 
slate. In some parta of Germany they are so abundant 
as to be used as fluxes for iron ores, Varieties have the 
names of pyrope, topazolite, melanite, grossular, pyrenite, 
and colophonile. Carbuncle is a large G. cut en cabochon, 
i. e., convex on the under side, and concave on the upper. 

Garnishee’. (Law.) A person is so styled when he 
holds in his hands money or effects belonging to the de- 
fendant in a suit, under notice of attachment, and 
which he is empowered to hold until the attachment be 
dissolved, or the plaintiffs claim otherwise satisfied. 
Garnishment signifies a sort of subpœna demanding the 
appearance of a person during the heariug of a canse to 
which he is not a party, for the eliciting of such infor- 
mation from him as he may possess, bearing upon the 
suit in question. 

Garonne, (gah-rón',) a river of France, which rises in 
the Pyrénées, and flows N.W. by Toulouse and Bor- 
deaux, below which ít is joined by the Dordogne, and 
their united stream forms the Gironde, which last falls 
into the Bay of Biscay, abt. 35 m. N.N.W. of Bordeaux. 
Total length 350 m., nearly 294 of which are navigable. 
—HavrTE G., a S. dep. of France, b. S. by the Pyrénées; 
area, 2,369 sq. m.; C. Toulouse, Pop. 493,777. 

Gar’-pike. (Zo) See RAURIDAE. 

Garrard, (gdrrird,) in Kentucky, an E. central co.; 
area, 250 sq. m.; C. Lancaster. 

Garret, (gdrrct.) [From O. Fr. garite, a sentry's look- 
out.] The attic, or upper story of a house. 

Garrick, Davin, (gdrrik,.) the * Roscius " of the Eng- 
lish stage, was B. at Hereford, 1710. In 1735 he became 
& pupil of the great lexicographer Dr. Johnson, and ac- 
companied him to London, in which city he entered 
upon the study of the law, which, however, he quickly 
abandoned to adopt the profession of an actor. In 1741 
he appeared before a London audience, and in the fol- 
lowing year made his first bow at Drury Lane Theatre. 
He at once created a furore, and laid the basis of an 
artistic reputation that has never been surpassed in 
theatrical annals. His greatest character was that of 
Richard III. D. 1779. 

Garrison, (gàrre-zn.) tes L. garnisio, military 
stores.] (Mil) A body of troops detached to guard a 
citadel, town, or other fortified place. 

Garrison, WiLLIAM LLovp, an American abolitionist, 
B. in Mass., 1804. As a journalist and lecturer against 
slavery, G. largely contributed to negro emancipation, 
holding for 22 years the presidency of the Anti-Slavery 
Society. D. 1879. 

Garrote, Garotte, (gah-rot'.) 125 garote, a stake. 
In Spain, the name given to a mode of capital punish- 
ment whereby criminals are strangulated by the tight- 
ening of an iron collar fixed round the neck, while 
seated on a stool in front of a wooden 
stake or post. 

Garryaces, (gdr-re-à'/se-e.) (Bot.) 
An unimportant O. of plants, all. 
Garryales, consisting of shrubs with 
opposite leaves, and catkin-bearing 
imperfect flowers surrounded by 
united bracts. 

Garryales, (-i'leez)) (Hot.) An all. 
of plants, sub-class Diclinous-exogens, 
having monochlamydeous, some- 
times amentaceous flowers; inferior 
fruit; and a minute embryo lying 
in a large quantity of albumen. 

Garter, (Order of the,) (gdr- 
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known as the Order of St. George. The number of 
knights was originally 26, and it has seldom exceeded 
that number. Princes of the blood are added as super 
numeraries, and special statutes are occasionally made 
for the admission of foreign monarchs, and even of 
British subjects in excess of the ordinary number. The 
reigning English monarch is sovereign of the order. 
The habit aud insignia are, the garter, mantle, cap of 
maintenance, and jewelled collar. The is the 
emblematic figure of 8t. George slaying the Dragon — 
called the Gevrge; and the motto, inscribed in golden 
letters upon the garter of blue silk, is Hont soit qui mal y 
pense (** Evil to him who evil thinks"). The G. is pop- 
ularly known in England as the blue ribbon, the ac- 
quisition of which is sought after by the English no- 
bility as the ne plus of honorary distinction. 


Gas, (gis.) [From Ger. geist, a spirit. wb 2 and Chem. 
et 


Any permanently elastic aérial fluid, w er produc 
by chemical experiments or evolved in natural process- 
es. Gases and liquids have several properties in com- 
mon, and some in which they seem to differ are in re- 
ality only different degrees of the same property. Thus, 
in both the particles are capable of moving; in gases 
quite freely; in liquids not quite freely, owing to & 
certain degree of viscosity. Both are compressible, 
though in very different degrees; if a liquid and a gas 
both exist under a pressure of one atmosphere, and then 
the pressure be doubled, the water is compressed by 
about the 153577 part, while the gas is compressed by 
one half. In density there is a great difference: water, 
which is the type of liquids, is about 800 times as heavy 
as air, the type of gaseous bodies, while under a press- 
ure of one atmosphere. The property by which gases 
are distinguished from liquids is their tendency to in- 
definite expansion. Matter assumes the solid, liqui 
or gaseous form according to the relative strength o 
the cohesive and repulsive forces exerted between their 
particles, In liquids these forces balance; in gases re- 
pulsion preponderates. By the aid of pressure and of 
very low temperatures, the force of cohesion may be so 
far iucreased in all gases that they are converted into 
liquids, The last to yield were oxygen, hydrogen, and 
nitrogen, which resisted all attempts at liquefaction uu- 
til 1577. On the other hand, heat, which increases the 
force of repulsion, converts Ji uids, such as water, alco- 
hol, and ether, into the aëriform state, in which they 
obey all the laws of gases. This aëriform state of 
liquids is known by the name of vapor, while gases are 
bodies which, under ordinary temperature and press- 
ure, remain in the aériform state.— Gas-Light, or N- 
luminating-gas. The substance most ordiparily used for 
the production of light is bituminous coal ; and the gas 
obtained from it, called Coal-gas, consists essentially of 
free hydrogen, marsh-gas, olefiant gas, and carbonic 
oxide, with small quantities of some other substances. 
Dr. Clayton, about the year 1735, examined the fitness 
of coal-gas for the production of artificial light; butits 
application to economical purposes was unaccountably 
neglected for about sixty years after. At length, in 
1798, Mr. W. Murdoch, in the employment of Messrs. 
Watt and Boulton, of the Soho foundry, Birmingham, 
erected a gas apparatus on a large scale at the foundry. 
In 1803, Mr. Winsor exhibited gas illuminations in the 
Lyceum, London, and proved the 8 of 
lighting the streets of cities by illuminating Pall Mall. 
Since that time, the use of gas steadily increased, until 
now it has become general in the towns and cities of 
the civilized world. In the U. States, gas began to be 
used in Boston in 1822, in New York in 1827, and im 
Philadelphia in 1825. The destructive distillating of 
coal may be exhibited with the arrangement repre- 


tür.) [ Fr. jarretiére.] ( Her.) One of the Fig. 345. — DESTRUCTIVE DISTILLATION OF COAL. 


most ancient and renowned of the 

existing orders of knighthood in Europe, the origin of 
which is commonly accredited to Edward III. of Eng- 
land, 1444, though some attribute its foundation to the 
time of Richard Coeur de Lion and the Crusades. An- 
terior to the reign of Edward VI., it was generally 


sented in Fig. 345. The solid and liquid products (tar, 
ammoniac liquor, &c.) are condensed in the globular 
receiver A. e first bent tube contains, in one limb 
B, a piece of red litmus paper to detect ammonia; and in 
the other, C, a piece of paper impregnated with acetate 
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ef lead, which will become blackened by the sulphu- 
retted h drogen. The second bent tube, D, contains 
enough limo-water to fill the bend, which will be ren- 
dered milky by the carbonic acid. The is collected 
over water, in the jar E, which is furnished with a jet 
from which the gas may be burnt when forced out by 
depressing the jar in water. The most objectionable 
constituent of coal-gas is the sulphur present as sul- 
huretted hydrogen and bisulphide of carbon, for this 
converted by combustion into sulphuric acid, which 
seriously injures pictures, furniture, &c. The object of 
the manufacturer is to remove, as far as possible, every- 
thing from the gas, except the essential constituents, 
which are marsh-gas, olefiant gas, aud oil-gas (acety- 
leue, and benzole vapor), and at the same time to obtain 
as large a volume of gas from a given weight of coal as 
is consistent with a good illuminating value. 

Gns'-burner. Either a simple beak of metal perforated 
with a small round hole, or a circle with a series of holes 
which form an argand flame; or two holes drilled ob- 
liquely, to make tlie jets cross each other, so as to form 
a flame like a swallow's tail; ora slit which produces 
& sheet of flame, and is used in moet of the street 
lampe. The burners are mounted with a stop-cock for 
regulating the supply of gas. 

Gasconade, (d- x- dd.) in Missouri, an E. central 
co.; area, 540 sq. m.; C. Herman. 

Gascony, (gdsko-ne.) [Fr. Gascogne.) An anc. p. of 
France, since the Revolution divided into the deps. Gers, 
Landes, and Hautes- Pyrenees. Its C. was Auch, and its 
inhabs. (Gascons) were long proverbial for their spirit 
of bluster ee ease — whence the derivation of 
the term g empty bravado or vaunting. As 
Guienne, G. belonged to England from 1152 to 1453, and 
was united to France by Charles VII. 

Gaskell, ELIZABETH, (gds/kl,) an English novelist, B. at 
Manchester, 1822. As authoress of Cranford, North and 
South, and Wives and Daughters, Mrs. G. won a reputa- 
tion not surpassed by that of any other female writer 
of her time. D. 1866. 

Gns'-light. See Gas. 

Gas’-meter, (-mé'tr.) Before the gas is consumed it is 
usually passed through an instrument called a meter, in 
order to ascertain the number of cubic feet which are 
ased in a given time, or in a particular place. The in- 
strument consists of a kind of revolving drum, having 
compartments which measure the gas, and deliver it, as 
they pass round in succession; water, which, before the 
next revolution, is replaced by gus, taking its place. It 
is filled with that fluid up to a certain height through 
an orifice in the side of the vessel, in which a plug is 
fitted. The gas enters by a pipe at one side, escapes 
from an orifice intoa pipe at the other, and is thence 
conveyed to the burners. By means of a train of wheel- 
work in connection with the axis of the drum, an index 
is turned, which points out on the index-plate how many 
cubic feet have passed through. 

Gasometer, (gds-dm'e-tr,) or G^sS-HoLDER. A hollow 
cylindrical vessel, usually constructed of metal plates 
(sometimes of glass), open at one end, and placed upon 

ts open end in a cistern, or a cylindrical ring of water. 
It serves not merely as à magazine for receiving the 
purified gas, and retaining it in store for use, but also 
for imparting to the gas, in the act of ignition, such a 
uniform pressure as may secure a steadfast, unflickering 


flame. 

Gnspé, (gds'pa,) in Canada, a district of Quebec, com- 
prising the counties of Gaspé (cap. Percé; pop. 18,729) 
and Bonaventure, which form a peninsula of same name 
with abt. 375 m. of coust. 

Gassendi, Pierre, (gds-sain'de,) a distinguished French 
savant, B. in Provence, 1592. At 21 years of age he was 
installed in the chair of philosophy and theology in Aix 
Uuiversity, preferments which he resigned in 1623, pub- 
lishing in the following year his Paradorical Essays 
against Aristotle. The earliest French follower of Lord 
Bacon's philosophy, and the friend of Kepler and Gal- 
ileo, G. iu 1642 became involved in philosophical con- 
troversy with Deecartes, and 3 years later occupied the 
chair of mathematics in the College Royal, Paris. Asan 
astronomer, he made many important researches and 
discoveries; D. in 1655. The Life, Opinions, and Morals 
of Epicurus ; A System of Epicurean sophy ; and Syn- 
tagma Philosophicum, are works of profound erudition 
and critical acumen. 

Gaston, (gds'Lün,) in N Carolina, a S. W. co., b. on 8. 
Carolina; 350 sq. m.; C. Dallas. 

Gastralgia, (-trdl’je-ah.) ie Gr. gastér, the belly, 
and algos, torment.] (Med.) Loss of appetite, accom- 
paníed by pain in the epigastrium. 

Gastric Juice. (gds'trix.) Prom Gr. , the 
stomach.] (Physiol) A thin, pellucid liquor, separated 
by the capillary exhaling arterie of the stomach. It 
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is the pp. agent in digestion, for it acts with a chemical 
energy in dissolving food, which is not only merely re- 
duced by it to very minute parts, but its tasteand smell 
are quite changed, and it acquires new and different 
properties. See DIGESTION. 

Gasteropoda, (gds-tér-dp'o-dah.) [From Gr. gastér, 
the stomach, and , po- 
dus, the foot.] (Zoöt.) A c 
of molluscous animals 
which move from place to 
place by means of a fleshy 
disc,or foot, situated under 
the abdomen. The greater 
part of these mollusca con- 
sist of animals inhabiting 
& univalve shell, which is 
cone-shaped and rolled 
into a spiral (Fig. 346), and 
of such the snail is a fa- 
miliar specimen. Some 
species, on the contrary, 
have no shell; of which 
the slug is an example. 
The body is elongated, 
and terminates in front b 
a head, more or less devel- 
oped, with a mouth pro- 
vided with from two to 
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six tentacula; the back is Fig. 346. 
enveloped in a mantle, — FUSUS DECEMROSTATUS. 
which secretes the shell; (U. States.) 


and the belly is covered 

on its under side by the fleshy mass of the foot. The 
class is composed of 3 orders — Gasteropoda proper, He- 
ter and Pt 

Gastritis, (gds-tri’tis.) [Abbrev. of GASTRO-ENTERITIS.] 
[Gr.] (ed.) Inflammation of the stomach. It is at- 
tended by great irritability of that organ, hiccough, 
vomiting, and violent pain, with general uneasiness, 
and a small, hard Je. There is also fever, accompa- 
nied with prostration of strength. It is a very danger- 
ous disease. 

Gastrochrenida, (0ds-tro-ké^ne-de.) (Zo9l.) A fam. 
of Mollusks, O. L«mellibranchiata, comprising acephala 
which have the shell thin and gaping; often cemented 
into a snelly tube when adult. 

Gastronomy, (gds-trón'o-me.) The science of d 
living and of rational and critical appreciation ok the 

jeasures of the table; — while Cookery, on the other 
and, is the art of preparing food in such a manner as to 
render it palatable and digestible to the human stomach. 

Gastrotomy, (-trót'o-me. . Gr. gastér, the abdo- 
men, and tomé, a cutting.] (Surg.) The operation of 
cutting into or opening the abdomen. 

Gates, HORATIO, (gátz,) an American general, B. in Eng- 
land, 1728, served in the American campaign of the 
English Gen. Braddock, and afterward took up his 
abode in Virginia. Upon the breaking out of the Revo- 
lutionary War, G., in 1776, was appointed maj.-general, 
and given tlie command of the N. army, after its return 
from Canada. Next year he was given the chief com- 
mand, and succeeded in forcing Gen. Burgoyne to ca- 
pitulate with his army at Saratoga. In 1780, he was 
defeated at Camden, S. C., by Lord Cornwallis, and was 
in consequence superseded in his command. D. 1806. 

Gates, in N. Carolina, a N. N. E. co., b. on Virginia; area, 
500 sq. m.; C. Gatesville. 

Gateshead, (gátzhéd,) a town of England, co. Durham, 
on the Tyne, nearly oppone Newcastle, 275 m. N. of 
London. It has extensive manufs. of iron and glass. 
Pop. 38,337. 

Gntewny, (gd wa.) (Arch.) The passage or opening 
in which a 
gate or large 

oor is hung. 
This may be 
either an 
open vay 
with side pil- 
lars, or a cov- 
ered way 
vaulted or 
roofed over. 
The G. being 
a most im- 
pon point 
n allfortified 
places, is usu- 
ally protect- 
ed by various 
devices, Itis flanked by towers with loopholes, from 
which assailants may be attacked, and is frequentl 
overhung by a machicolated battlement, from whic 


Fig. 347. — ASSYRIAN GATEWAY. 
(Nineveh marbles.) 
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missiles of every description were poured upon the be- 
sicsers. City gates, and gates of large castles, have in 
all ages been the subjects of great care in construction ; 
and when from some cause, such as the cessation of 
constant fighting, or a change in the mode of warfare. 
gateways have lost their importance in a military point 


of view, they have maintained their position as impor- | 


tant architectural works, and where no longer useful, 
have become ornamental. 

Gath. (glia) (Auc. Gear.) A city of one of the five 
principalities of the Philistines, the home of Goliath, 
and the asylum of David. 
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Gatinais, (end,) an anc. division of France, form- | 


ing the present depts. of Yoane, Micure, Loire, and Seine- 
e'- M irn». 

Gatinean, (gth-tern-o’,) a river of Canala E., has its 
source in Lit. 48-50? N., Lon. 75“ W. and after a 8. 
course of JJ m, falls into the Ottawa, near the city of 
that name. 

Gaachos, (es.) Sp.) The name given to certain 
nomadic tribes of 3. American Enliaus, dispersed over 
the Pamp froin the i'arazuay River to the W. border 
of the Gran Chaco. They are. so to pk, the Arabs of 
tho American continent, hold dominion over vast wilde, 
possess iinnieuse herds of horned cattle, and as horsemen 
are unrivalled. They live in corrdled wicker huts, 
fencod in by hedges of cactus, wand are especially dex- 
tı rous in the use of the lance, ths lusso, aud the bolas— 
their erdinary weapons, 

Gange, (gyo (From Fr. jauger, to msasure.] An appa- 
ratus or iustru:nent for taking mea«ureaeuts of forces 
or dimensions, ( are of various kinda: this we have 
the sluding-(., used by mathematical instrument in ikers 
for ine vsuring and setting off distances; the /i! eG., for 
determining the heights of tides; the toiwl-G., for 
moasuriung the force of tlie wind on any given surface; 
tha rain-G., icir:-G ,bulton-G., &c.—( IN iit Samo GAG 2 
(q. v. — (Gi. E Jin. ) Th» distance between the parallel 
rails of à railroul.— (aa) Thocalibre of a pisce of orl- 
nauce.— ( Building ) Iu ina«onry, a mixture of fino or 
corsa stuf aul plister, or putty and plastor, emploved 
in sctting walls, tur inouldinz:, and for finishing the bet- 
ter elisa of coilings. 

Gauger. (yijar.) (From Eng. gaug.) (m.) An offi- 
cer of inland revenue, appoiuted by the Board of Excise 
to ascertain the contents of casks of liquors, &c., in 
order to determine th duty payable thereon, Tho opu- 
ration itself is term gauging. 

Gausing-rod, igjijing-) (Com) A diagonal instru- 
ment, mirked by a scale of inches, used in measuring 
the contents of casks or vessels. 

Gaal, (gio!) (Ane Geog.) Sve GALLA. 

Gault. (y uot) (/.) A member of the cretaceons for- 
m ition, which. in Bngland, separates the Lower from 
the Upper Green saad. [t consists of an upper part, 
hari aud sandy, and containing green particles scat- 
terel through it; aud of a lower portion, a tiff dark 
gray, blus, or brown clay, smooth and uniform in text- 
ure, in very plestic, which is mauufacturel into tiles, 
bricks, and even common pottery. 

Guultherla. u- re-.) (Bot) A gen. of plants, 

Eric ve e, principally inhibiting the American conti- 
neut. G. p occn ens, a little creeping plant, of the 
Northern U. States and Can dla. grows about five or six 
inches bhigh The erect stiff branches bear tutes of ahin- 
ing, everzre»n oval leaves at their s3ummits; and tho 
drooping white flowers, produced singly from the bases 
of the leves are succeeded by fleshy bright red ber- 
ries, formed by the enlirge nont of the calyx which en- 
closes the true fruit. All parts of this plant, which is 
com nonly called Wi irgro*n, possess a rather pleasant 
peculiar aromatic odor and flavor, due to the presence 
of u volatile oil, which, when separated hy distillation, 
is known as Wintergreen oil. It is of à pale-green color, 
having the sam» composition as birch-bark oil, and is 
employed medicinally as a cordial stimulant. Tho ber- 
ries are known as Purtridge-berry, Chevker-berry, Der- 
berry, Tea-berry, Bor- Derry. &c., and afford winter food 
to partridges, deer, and other animals. Tho plant is 
likewise called Mountain Tea, its loaves being used as a 
substitute for tea or for flavoring genuine tea. 

Gauntlet, ginn“ “/ 7.) Fr. g intelet — gant, n glove.) For- 
merly, a metallic glove or hand-covering, forming part 
of a suit of armor; it was sometimes mado of strong 
buff leather, plated on the back of the hand and digits 
with plates of polished iron, It was in days of chivalry 
the custom when challenging an enemy to mortal com- 
bat to fling down the G. asa cartel of deflance, which, 
when taken up by the challenged party, implied accept- 
ance of that appeal to arms. 

Gauss, KARL FRIEDRICH, (gdwss,) an eminent German 
mathematician, B. at Brunswick, 1777. His most re- 
warkable works are: Arithmetioal Disquisitions (1801); 
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and Theory of the Motion of the Celestial Bodies (1800). 
D. 1855. 


Gautier, THEOPHILE, (go-t^-a',) u French poet and man 


of letters, member of the French Acudemy, B. at Tarbes, 
1810, is the most able critic uf art, and one of the best 
French writers of the time. He his written numerous 
poems, novels, books of travels, chiefly remarkable for 
their purity of style and elegauce of expression, and for 
their devotion to the purer interests of art. D. in 1872. 

Gauze, (gawz.) [Fr. gaze.] (Munuf.) A very thin, 
blight, transparent kiud of woven fabric, sometimes of 
silk, at others only ot thread. It is frequently enriched 
by gold aud silver flowering, and is supposed to have 
been originally made at Guza, Palestine, whence the 
mune. 

Gauze-wire, (-wir.) (Manuf.) A kind of textile fab- 
ric, made of fine metallic wires. 

Gavaral, (gal- ruht ne) a name assumed by PAUL 
CHEVALIER, a clever French caricaturist, B. in Paris, 
13591. Ho» has produced an endless variety of carica- 
tures, unequalled for the originality and tone they dis- 
play. D. 1566. 

Gavel, (7471) [From Sh. gorilla. a mallet.) The &mall 
wooden or ivory hammer with which the presiding 
officer of a lezi-lative or other public assembly raps on 
the table before him, to arrest attention or demand 
order, 

Gevim, (2d re-e) A sub-order of birds, O. Natatorea, dis- 
tinguished b y having the bill without lamellæ. It in- 
cludes 3 great pr Totiyalini (Pelicans, Gannets, 
Cormorants, &.): Longipennes (Petrele and Gulls); and 
Brachyptemi (Divers aud Auka\ 

Glawial, (yd're-il.) (Zodl.) See CRoconripnx. 

Gavot, (g.) |Fr. gavetie.] (Duneng.) Formerly, 
a kind of dance, the nir of which had Z brisk and lively 
strains in common time, cach of which was played twice 
over. lutroduced. during the 18th cent., it went out of 
fashion ear ly in the 19th. 

Gay, Joux, (Hd.) an English poet, B. 1688; D. 1732. His 
poem Trivia; the Beggar's Opera;und. the fables bis 
pen gave birth to, place him in the third rank of his 
country's bards, 

Gay-Lussae, Joseren Lovis, (gd-loo’sdk.) one of the 
most distinguished chemists und physicists of this cen- 
tury, B. at St. Leonard, France, 1778, became a pupil 
of the celebrated Berthollet. In 1804, accompanied by 
M. Uiot, he made a balloon ascent of 13,000 ft. for the 
purpose of discovering the intensity of the magnetic 
force. In 1806 he became à member of the Academy 
of Sciences. In 1551, he entered the Chamber of Depu- 
ties: became professor of chemistry at the Jardin des 
Plantes in lw $2; aud was created a peer of France in 
1539. D. 1850. 

Gaza, (od zah.) a town of Sy riu. in the pashalic of Damas- 
cus, 3 in. from the sea and o0 m. £,W.of Jerusalem. G. 
is first mentioned in Gen. x. 41, in describing the ex- 
tent of the Cnuaanite frontier. It was a strong place, 
and very important. from its porition on the great road 
from Egypt to Syria; it euflered, therefore, many sieges, 
and was frequently taken by hostile peoples. Pop. 
15,000, 

Gazelle, (ne.) [From Ar. gazal, a wild goat.) (MM.) 
The oe dorcas of Linnawus, a beautiful and grace- 
ful antelope (Fig. 30), abt: the rize of the roebuck, with 
lirge black horns, and of a fluv n color above and white 
beneath, with a brown band along each flank. The 
beauty and brilliancy of the eye is its most remarkable 
feature, 

Gazette, (ga-zt') [Fr., from It. gazetta.] (Lit.) A kind 
of official newspaper containing an account of public 
or private transactions and events, which are deemed 
sufficiently important to be communicated to the public; 
of inte years, however, the name bas been adopted by 
journals altogether divested of official status. Gazetta is 
said to have been the name of a Venetian coin, in value 
abt. !4 cent American, which was tlie price of the first 
newspaper, 1563: :— hence the name, 

Gazetteer, (gdz-ct-ter'.) [Same deriv.] (Zit) A dic- 
tionary of geography and topography, containirg de 
acriptions (more or less lenetliy,or brief), alphabetically 
arranged, of the different parts and places on the sur- 
face of the known earth, under their distinctive names. 
It may either include tlie whole world, as above, or be 
limited toa particular country. The first work of this 
kind is that of Stephen of Byzantium, in the early part 
of the rth cent. The earliest umong the moderns is the 
Dicti marium. Historico-Ceographicum (Geneva, 1565). 

! Giu zogene. (giz'o-jeen.) (Chem.) An apparatus used in 
the immediate preparation of summer drinks, such as 
soda-water, lemonade, sherbet, and the like. 

Gear, Genr'ing. (yer) | From A. S. gearwin, to equip.) 

(Much) The savers working parts of an engine or of 
i piece of machinery; thus, when communication is 
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c., is eaid to bo cul of gear, and conversely, in gear. terloo, 1815. 

Machinery permitang of such an in-and-out arrange- Gendarmes, (zhdn g)' ddrmz.) Fr., men-at-arms.) 

ment is termed morable geuring ; that whi h does not (a Originally. and up to the time of the first French 

do 80, as the wheel-work of watches, &e., bears the name revolution, the most distinguished cavalry corps in the 
service of the Bourbon kings, to whem they formed @ 
sort of body-guard. Under existing arrangements, tne 
G. constitute a military police, comprise both cavalry 
and jufuntry, and are liable to serve in the field when 
required. 

Gender, (jen'dür.) Fr. genre; L. genus] (Gram.) The 
sexual distinction of nouns, thus nouns expressive o 
the male rex are termed masculine; of the female, feme 
iine; while those which are of neither sex take the 
name of neuter, In Latin, the termination of a noun 
distinguishes the G. in many instances, Us for the mas- 
culine, u the feminine, and um the neuter. Kind 
terminations appear in other languages. In these the 
idea of sex is carried out in nouns that represent things 
which are really sexless, and would Le called neuter in 
English. The latter language bns very few terminations 
by which the C. are distinguished, such as count and 
countess. 

Genealogy, ( jen- dl'o-je.) n Gr. genea, family, 
and logos, Jecription.] The history or pedigre of a 
family, or of the succession of families. A series of gev- 
eral persons descended from a common progenitor is 
cnlied a Line, A direct line is cither ascending, ns father, 
grandfather, great-grand father, &c., or descending. 88 $09, 
grandson, &c. The collateral relations on the father's 
side are termed in civil law cognati, on the mother's 
agnati, and the collateral lines comprehend the several 
lines (called branches) Which unite in a common pro- 
genitor. The tracing or compiling of descents is the 
business of the geneulogist, aud it involves an immense 
amount of labor and rerearch, as well aB a thorough 
knowledge of the science of heraldry. An unbroken 
descent of over fifteen generations ig very rare, and 
there is scarcely a pedigree in existence in which there 
are not some missing links. TJ. 348, is the ordinary 
form in which pedigrees are drawn. The sign | signi- 
fies un unknown or doubtful progenitor, L| marriage, 
y or f issue by marriage... «. bastardy. Some pedi- 
grecs show the maternal us well as the paternal descent. 


suspedded between any two working parts, the nin ger | battle of the series that culminated on the fleld of Wa 


of fired geuring. The term straight gearuny upplies when 

the planes of motion are in parallels to each other; 

berelled gearing When the direction of either plane is 
changed. 

Qenuga. (je- ao! gun, in Ohio, a N. E. co.; area, 430 sq. 
m.; C. Chardon. Pop. 14,190. 

Geber, (gibür,) an Arabian alchemist, flourished in 
Mesopotamia in the 8th cent. He has been. ranked by 
modern authorities among tbe chief of olden chemists, 
and did much to establish the history of the science. 

Geckotide, (q7k-0t'e-de.) (Zol) The Gecko family, 
comprising Saurians of small size, and generully of re- 
pulsive aspect. Many genera and species are known in 
the warmer parts of both continents. 

Geelong. (ling, ) a city of S. Australia, colony of Vic- 
toria, at the upper extremity of the W. arm of Port 
Philip, 40 m. 8.W. of Melbourne. 40h. 23,000. 

Geese, (9%) the plural of Goose. J. v. 

GENE, (94 Ha,) a seaport of Sweden, on A river of same 
name emptying into the Gulf of Bothnia, 100 m. NN. W. 
of Stockholm. Pop. 12,908. 

Gelasius I.. (St.,) ( se-ld! zhiis,) Pope, s. Felix III., 
492; D. 496. — C. II. s. Pascal II., 1118; p. 1119. . 
Gelatin, (jeVa-tin.) (Fr. gil tine, from L. elatio, & fretz- 
ing.] (Chem.) A pale-yellow translucent. substance, 
somewhat elastic and Vitreous, obtained from bones, 
cartilage, and other animal substances. Jsinglass is n 
very pure kind of G. obtained from the sturgeon, while 
common glue is an impure kind obtained from refuse an- 
imal matter. G. is insclublein cold water, but swells and 
increases very much in weight after soaking in it, form- 
ing n jelly. This dissolves in hot water. A very dilute 
solution of G. has the property of gelatinizing when 
cold, but prolonged boiling destroys this power. The 

composition of G. ia not definitely ascertained. 

«Gellius, AULUS, ( j/tle-iis) a Roman writer who flour- 
ished in the 2d ceut., during the reign of Marens Aure- 
lius, is best known by his Noctes Altice, trauslated into 
English, 1795. 

Gelon. (4 n.) tyrant of Syracuse, 8. Hippocrates, 485 
p.c., and in 480 deieated. tho iuvading Carthaginians at 
Himera with immense Joss. D. A715. 

Gem, (Jt) [From L. 9% m, u precious stone.] (Fine 
Arts.) Generally, precious stones, OF such ag are em- 
ployed in jewelry, more especially those which by their 
color, brilliancy, polish, purity, and rarity, are sought 
after and prized us objects of ornament. G. of the most 
valuable kinds form the principal part of the crown-jew- 
els of sovereign houses, and are esteemed not merely 
for their beauty, but as comprisiug the greutest value 
in the smallest bulk. H. aro remarkable for their hard- 
ness and lustre, and those usually employed ure dia- 
monds, rubies, sapphires, emeralds, topazes, hyacintlis, 
and chrysoberyls, which are the most valuable; crystal- 
line quartz, pellucid, opalescent, or of various hues; 
amethyst, lapislazuli, malachite, jasper, agate, chalee- 
dony, onyx, carnelian, and bloodstone. They are of 
warious Classes, and proportional values, and are else- 
where described in this work under their proper heads.— 
ARTIFICIAL G. have become, in recent times, largely and 
successfully fabricated by crystallizing mixtures Cou- 
taining their component parts at a very high temp. 
Artificial rubies, opals, emeralds, garnets, &., have 
th us been produced. and so as to closely resemble the 
real stores in regard to color, form, und hardness. The 
diamoud yet remains tà be imitated successfully by urt. 
GEM-ENGRAVING, OF SCULPTURE Qithaglypticsh is un art of 
high antiquity, and consists in representing designs 
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General, (j^n'ur-il.) [Fr. général] (Mil) One that 
has command over uu army or over one of it» great di- 
visions. In the U. States, it is the highest military 
title; in Europe, it is the highest rank next to that of 
Ficld-Marshal. G are ot 4 grades — generals (or gen- 
eval-in-chief), deutena nt-generals, mc jor-generals, and brig- 
adier-gcnerals. The title MARE: in France, alt. 1450, 
when Dunois (J. v.) was intrusted by the king witli the 
upon precious stones, either in rained work, us canens, ot superintendence of the army under the title of Lienten- 
by figures cut below the surface, as dnt ior. This art ant-General, In the U. States the title of General Was 
flourished among the Greeks to perfection, and it was first conferred upon U. S. Grant for his distiugui-hed 
also pructised by tho Babylonians, Egyptians, and He- services, and on the latter's elevation to the Presidency, 
brews. It afterward sunk into decadence, until the 15th Lieut «ien. W. T. Sherman was promoted to that grade, 
cent., when it was revived in Italy: it has, in more] AS commander-in-chiet of the army. 
modern times, reached to & high state of perfection and| Gen'eral Issue. (-ish’shoo,) (Lew) That plea which 


beauty. peremptorily denies the whole declaration or indict- 
Geminate. (Jem' in At.) [From L. gem inure, to make] ment, without offering any special matter by which to 
double.] (Bot) United or collected in pairs. evade it. This is the ordinary plea upon which most 


Gemini, (jimen.) Lb. the twins] (Astron) The causes are tried, and is now almost invariably employed 
Twins, the zodiacal sign or constellation representing jn criminal causes. It puts everything in issue, that In, 
Castor and Pollux. ‘They are ubout half-way between denies everything, and requires the party to prove all 
Aldebaran and Regulus, and may easily be recognized that he has stated. 
by two conspicuous stars of the 2d magnitude in close Generalize, ( jen'ur-dl-iz.) (Logic.) To comprehend, 
Tae n to each other; Castor being to the E., and] underacommou name, several objecta, agreeing in some 
ollux tc the W.; their line cutting the belt of Orion. point, indicated by the common term ; —this act or pro- 
Gemsbocek, | jémz'bok.) (Zw) The ORYX. 4. t. cess is known as generalization. 
Gemappe Brussels town of Belgium, p. 8. Brabant, Generation. ( jen-tir-d'shun.) [From L. genero, I pro- 
17 m. of Brussela, memorable for the introductory duce.] (Physiol) See REPRODUCTION. — Geom.) One 
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figure is said to be generated by another, when produced 
or formed by an operation performed upon the other. 
Thus a cone is generated by making a right angicd tri- 
angle revolve about one of its sides adjoining the right 
angle as an axis. 

Generator, (gén-iir-a'tiir.) [L., a begetter.] (Mach.) 
In steam-enginea, a vessel by which steam is generated. 
— me) The principal sound or sounds which cause tlie 
production of others. Thus the lowest C for the treble 
of the piano-forte, besides its octave, will strike an at 
tentive ear with its twelfth above, or G in alt, and with 
its seventeenth above, or E in alt. Hence, C is called 
their generator, the G and E its products or harmonics. 

Genesee, (jčn-e-sč',) in Michigan, an E. central co.; 
area, 500 square miles; C. Flint.—In New Fork, a W. 
CO.; area, 455 aq. m.; C. Batavia. 

Genesee’ River, rises in Potter co., Pennsylvania, 
and, entering the State of N. York in Alleghany co., 
takes a general N.E. and N. course till it embouches 
into Lake Ontario, a few miles below Rochester. Total 
length, abt. 145 m. Its scenery is noted for its pictu- 


resq ueness. 

Geneseo, (jen-e-se'0,) in Illinois, a town of Henry co., 
abt. 78 m. N.N.W. of Peoria. 

Genesis, ( j^n'e-sis) Or., an origin.) (Seript.) The 
name given to a canonical book of the Old Testament, 
and so styled by the Greeks on account of its recount- 
ing the generation of all things. It stands the first of 
the Pentateuch, or five books of Moses, and its history 
goes back over a period of 2,370 years. It is divided into 
two parts — one universal, and one lal, the first from 
chapter i. to xi. telling the primal history of the whole 
human race; the second (xii.—1.), the dawning history 
of the children of Israel. Christ specifically admitted 
the authenticity of G., and citations from it very fre- 
quently occur in the New Testament. 

Genet, (jčn'čt.) (Zoil ) Ree VIVERRIDAE. 

Genety llis, (jén-e-til'lis.) (Bot.) A small gen. of Cha- 
mælauciaceæ, distinguished by having sessile flowers 
with two smali 
bracts,a calyx of 
five short obtuse 
entire lobes, five 
ovate slightly 
acute petals, 20 
short stamens, the 
alternate ones 
sterile, a filiform 
bearded style, and 
a one-celled seed- 
vessel with four 
or five seeds, The 
flower - heads in 
one section of the 
genus are en- 
closed in large 
colored ovate or 
oblong involucres 
about an inch in 
length, generally of areddish hue, or white striped with 
red, and on this account they are exceedingly handsome 
plants, particularly G. tulipifera (Fig. 349). 

Geneva, ( je-né'vah,) the smallest of the Swiss cantons, 
b. N. by Vaud, E. and 8. by Savoy, and W. by France. 
Area,110 sq. m. Its surface is generally flat, lying bet. 

oups of the Alps and Jura Mts., and is watered by the 

hone and Arve. C. Geneva. Pop. 82,876. — GENEVA, 
the richest and most populous city of the 8wiss Repub- 
lic, C. of above canton, and formerly of an independent 
republic, lies in the midst of a country replete with fine 
scenery, at the S. W. corner of the Lake of Geneva, 70 m. 
N.E. by E. of Lyon. G. has an academy, founded by 
Calvin, a school of manufactures, a public observatory, 
an arsenal, and several scientific institutions. The in- 
habitants carry on a great trade; and, among other 
manufactures, those of clocks and watches are particu- 
larly 53 G. is of high antiquity, being spoken 
of by Cesar in his Commentaries. In 426 it became the 
Burgundian cap., and afterward belonged to the king- 
dom of Arles, and the 2d kingdom of Burgundy. fi 
came then, for a time, under the sway of its own bish- 
eps; and at the Reformation, resolved itself into a re- 
public. Here Calvin found refuge and honor ; governed 
the city with Spartan austerity, and made of its name a 
by word in foreign countries in reference to Puritanical 
manners and principles. In 1798, the French took pos- 
session, aud made of it the cap. of the dept. Leman. In 
1814, it became a componat part of Switzerland, as a 
federal canton, and in 1871-2 was designated as the place 
of meeting for the commissioners and arbitrators ap- 
pointed to adjust the Anglo-American question, known 
as the “Alebama Claims.” Pop. 45,556. — Laker or 6. 
(also called LAKE Leman), the largest of the Swiss lakes 
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situated near the S. W. corner of the State, surrounded 

by the cantons of Vaud and Geneva, and by portions of 

paver and France, and occupying a og peep bet. 

the Alps and Jura ranges. It presents the configura- 
tion of a crescent, and, along its N. shore, is abt. 55 m. 
in length, with a breadth fluctuating bet. 1 and 9 m. 
Estim. area, 240 sq.m. Near its E. extremity it receives 
the Rhone, which emerges at the opposite end. The 
shores of Lake Leman are dotted with numerous towna, 
villages, and chateaux; chief among the first named 
being Nyon, Vevay, Ouchy (the port of Lausanne), Clar- 
ens, and Meillerie. The castle of Chillon, made famous 
by the muse of Byron, stands on the northern bank. 

Geneva, in New York, a town of Ontario co., abt. 60 m. 
E.8.E. of Rochester. 

Genevese, Genevois, (The.) ( j7n-e-veez',) a former 
prov. of Piedmont, now absorbed into the French dept. 
of Haute-Savoie. 

Genevieve, (St.,) (jén-ch-veev’,) patroness of the eit 
of Paris, was B. at Nanterre, 423 a.p. Upon the inva- 
sion of Attila and the Huns, she predicted the safety of 
Paris, and is said to have performed miracles, and to 
have converted Clovis to Christianity. D. 512. 

Geneévre, (Mont,) (zha-ndv’r,) one of the highest of 
the Cottian Alps, between France and Piedmont, 11,615 
ft. in height, and traversed by a road made by order of 
Napoleon I., at an altitude approaching 6,000 ft. 

Genghis Khan, or Jrxanis Knax, ( jain'gis-kahn,) a 
Tartar chief, B. 1164, after attaining to the command of 
& number of Mongol-Tartar tribes, invaded and took 
the N. provs. of China, 1215. Three years later, he car- 
ried his arms westward, destroyed Samarcand and Bok- 
hara, and reduced Persia to submission. D. 1227, after 
having sacrificed some 5,000,000 of human beings 
through his insatiable lust of coma — 

Genioglossi, (je-ne-o-glós'si.) [From Gr. geneion, the 
chin, and glóssa, the tongue (Anat.) The pair of mus- 

Ps ig which the 5 p or thrown out. 
en (Je-né P agn ( Bot.) gen. of tropical Amer- 
ican 8 O. Cinchonaces, differing from Gardenia in 
having the tube of the corolla muchshorter. G. Amer- 
icana 8 the Gen ipap fruit, as large as an orange, 

t 


and with an agreeable flavor. 
Genista, (jon'is-tah.) (Bot.) An extensive genus of 
small branching shrubs, O. Fabacea, including the 


Planta genista or Plante Genét of the French, from which 
a celebrated race of English kings, the Plantagenets, 
took their name, in consequence of their wearing a 
sprig of the plant as a distinctive badge. 

Genitive, (j^n'etiv.) [From L. genitivus, procreative.) 
(Gram.) The name of the 2d case in Greek and Latin 
substantives, denoting possession or e E and cor- 
responding with the Eng. preposition of. It is ordi- 
narily marked in English by s with an apostrophe, thus 
(%; as, my father’s child; but when the plural ter- 
minates in s, the extra s of the genitive case is custom- 
arily omitted, and only the apostrophe employed; as, 
the horses’ collars. 

Genius, (jé'ne-iis,) Eng. Geniuses; L.Genn. [L. 
from gigno, I bring forth.] (Myth. Among Eastern 
peoples, the name given to a supposed mediary race of 
beings — half human, half divine — but inferior to 
either, and hence not considered objects of worship. 
They comprised the djinns, a kind of familiar spirits 
haunting the sorts of men, like the elves of more mod- 
ern fable; the ghouls, evil spirits, who devoured en- 
tombed bodies; and the peris, corresponding with the 
Jairies of modern superstition.— Among the Romans, 
every person had his own genius, that is a spiritual be- 
ing, which introduced him into life, accompanied him 
during the course of it, and again conducted him out of 
it at the close of his career. 

Gennes’areth, (Lake of.) See GALILEE (SEA oF). 

Genoa, (jčn'o-ah.) (It. Genova.) An ancient city and 
seaport of Italy, formerly the C. of an independent 
duchy, but belonging to the present kingdom of Italy, 
of which it constitutes the commercial emporium. €. 
is full of marble palaces and churches; whence it has 
the name of Genoa the Proud. The land on which the 
city is built rises like an amphitheatre around the 
water's edge, more than 500 feet in height, so that its 
aspect from the sea is particularly grand and imposing. 
At the lower part of the acclivity are streets of white, 
showy houses, and higher up are numerous detached 
villas ; while, behind all, at several miles distance, are 
seen the rerig summits of the Alps. On the d 
side it is defended by a double Srt eh and the harbor 
is protects by two forts. It has also a mole, 560 paces 
in length, 13 in breadth, and 15 feet above the level of 
the water. G. has manufactures of velvets, damasks, 
gore and silver tissues, and paper; and the banking 
: wine is a very profitable article of commerce, Pop. 
27, 
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Genouillàre, (sknool-yatr’.) [From Fr. genou, the 

knee.] (Fort) at portion of the inner slope of a 
t which lies beneath the sill of an embrasure. — 
Mil.) In anc. armor, an iron covering for the knee. 

Genre, (Gr.) er.] ( Paint.) A term applied to 
such pictures a3 depict scenes of every-day life — real 
or fictitious, — and, in ita truer sense, of vulgar life, 
althongh the term is not necessarily restricted to such. 
The Dutch and Flemish masters, as the two Teniers, 
Terburg, Van Halst, &c., greatly excelled in this line 
of art. 

Genseric, (j/n’siir-ik,) a renowned king of the Vandals, 
B. at Seville, 406 4. D., at the head of an army invaded 
Africa, 429, where he gained several victories over the 
Romans, and after the taking of Carthage, 469, becume 
master of Mauritania. His fleet, too, was highly suc- 
cessful against Rome. In 455 he sacked that city, car- 
ried E empress Eudoxia a prisoner to Carthage, and 
p. in 477. 

Gentiana, (jén-shea’nah.) (Bot.) A genus of the 0. 
Gentianaces, consisting of perennial planta, generally 
found in hilly or mountainous districts. They are prized 
not only for their beauty, but for their medical proper- 
ties. All the species are more or less pervaded by a 
pare bitter principle, which confers valuable tonic vir- 
tues on them, not always unaccompanied by some slight 
degree of narcotic or acrid effect. Several species are 
in cultivation, such as G. crinita, G. lutea, G. pneumo- 
nanthe (the Calathian violet), &c. 

Gentinnncerse, (-á'se-e.) (Bol.) An O. of plants, all. 
Genttunules, consisting of herbs, rarely shrubs, with 
opposite, entire, exstipulate, usually ribbed leaves, and 
showy flowers. Fruit a capsule or berry; seeds nu- 
merous, with fleshy albumen. They are found in al- 
most all parts of the world. 

Gentianales, (-à/leez.) (Bot) An all. of plants, sub- 
clasa Perigynous Erogens, having monopetalous flowers, 
axile or parietal placentæ, and a minute embryo lying 
in a large quantity of albumen. 

Gentile, (l.) [L., of the same origin.] (Script.) 
In the sacred writings, a distinction applied to all wor- 
shippers of idols or false gods, and to all who belonged 
not to the twelve tribes of Israel. 

Gentleman, (J/n'ti-mán.) [From L. gens, ancestry, 
and Eng. man.] (Her. In its original sense, a person 
entitled to wear coat-armor; that is to say, one whose 
lineage was traceable toa noble or knightly origin, or 
whose ancestors were freemen; the term, however, is 
applied very generally, among the moderns, to such 
male persons as are of honorable birth and distinguished 
by moral worth, education of mind, and refinement of 
manners. As a rank de fucto, the title ia obsolete. 

Gentlewoman, (-wim'in,) a female of good family 
and social position: — modernized and mwgarized into 
the term lady, which word is atrictly u misnomer, in- 
asmuch that the true application of lady refers to the 
wife of a peer, baronet, or knight. 

Gentry, (jen'tre) [A corruption of genilery.} In Eng- 
land, people of good family and honorable descent, pos- 
sessing independent means, and ranking next after the 
nobility. 

Gentry, (jén’tre,) in Missouri, a N. N. W. co.; area, 400 
sq. m.; C. Albany. Pop. 11,607. 


Genus, (jenàüs) pl. GENERA. [L., from Gr. genos, ex- 
traction.] (Log.) One of the predicables which is con- 
sidered the material part of the species of which it is 


affirmed.—(Mus.) The name for any scale of music: 
thus, the diatonic genus, which proceeds by the tones 
and semitones belonging to the key; and the chromatic 
genus. which proceeds entirely by semitones. — (Zod. 
and Bot.) A group of species having some common 
characters which supply the definition of the genus, 
Thus the Asiatic and the African elephants are so far 
distinct that they are considered separate as species; 
but they have so much in common that they are placed 
in the same generic group. In naming a species, nat- 
uralists give first the name of the genus, e. g. Elephan, 
and then the specific designation, e. g. Elephas indicus. 

A genus is itself a subdivision of a family or an order. 
Geocentric, (jer-n'trik.) (From Gr. gë, the earth, 
and kentron, the middiec.] (Astron.) A term used solely 
in reference to the solar system, and literally signifving 
having the earth for centre — being opposed to heltocen- 
tric (q. v-). The fixed stars are so distant that they are 
referred to the same place, whether supposed to be seen 
from the earth or the sun. The G. place of a planet is 
the place of tbe centre of the planet as it would ap- 
from the earth’s centre; the Aeliocentric one, such 

as it would appear from the centre of the sun. 

Geode, (42d. [From Gr. geódés, earthy.] (Mín) A 
roundish concretion or lump of agate or other mineral. 
Sometimes its interior is hollow, and the sides of its cav- 
ity ere lined with crystals of quarts and calc-spar, &c.; 


— 
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at others it contains a solid, movable nucleus, or is 
filled with earthy matter: — they sometimes receive 
the name of potato-stones. 

Geodeny, (jecd’ese.) [From Gr. gë, the earth, and 
gruphẽ, a i n modern science, G. compre- 
hends all those geometrical and trigonometrical pro- 
cesses by which the earth's surface is measured and 
surveyed. It is on the comparison of such measure- 
ments with the results of astronomical observations in- 
dicating the relation between the points measured and 
the celestial sphere, that the determination of the 
earth's figure principally depends. Thus, G. will tell 
us that a certain line, measured from N. to S., has a de- 
terminate length, but not what its figure may be; as- 
tronomy, by showing that the horizon-plane at one end 
of the line differs in position from the horizon-plane at 
the other, and also that this change of position of the 
horizon-plane accrues uniformly along the live, shows 
that the line is the arc of a circle. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth. (re,) an old English 
historian, who D. abbot of Abingdon, 1154. His famous 
chronicle of the early British kings is deemed of high 
historic value. 

Geoffrin, MARIE THERTS Ropet, Mapame, (zho-frakn’,) 
& French lady distinguished by her patronage of let- 
ters and the arts, wus B. in Paris, 1699. She was inti- 
mate with the principal literati of her time, and D. 
in 1777. 

Geoffroy -Saint- Hilaire, ETIENNE, (zho-frwaw- 
Ain-te-lair',) a great French naturalist, B. at Etampes, 
1772, became a pupil of Haüy at the College of Navarre, 
Paris, and in 1793 professor of zoólogy in the Museum 
of Natural History. He accompanied Napoleon's expe- 
dition to Egypt, for the collection of specimens, and 
after his return laid the basis of philosophical anatomy 
by enunciating his well-known theory of the unity of 
organic composition. In 1809, he filled the chair of 
zoóülogy at the Faculty of Sciences, and evoked a great 
controversy with Cuvier by the publication of his Phi- 
losophie Anatomique, 1818-22. He was also the author 
of several other valuable works illustrative of the sci- 
ence to which he was devoted. D. 1844. — His son, 
G.-S.-H., ISIDORE, B. in Paris, 1805, followed in his 
father's footsteps, became a meinber of the Academy 
of Sciences, 1832, and professor of zoülogy, 1850. Among 
his more notable works are Exsags on General Zotlogy 
(1840); Natural History of Insects und Molluscs (1841); 
and a General Natural History of the Organic Kingdoms 
(1852). D. 1861. 

Geoglossum, (je-0-glós'siim.) [From Gr. gë, the earth, 
and glossa, the tongue.] (Bot.) The Earth-tongue, a 
genus of club-shaped ngi, found in swamps and 
meadows. 

Geography, (je-0g'rah-fe.) (Gr. gedgraphia, a descrip- 
tion of the earth.] The description of the eurth as a 
whole, its surface, natural divisions, and local charac- 
teristics. The fundamental principles of G. are the 
spherical figure of the earth, its rotation on its axis, its 
revolution round the sun, and the position of the axis 
or line, round which it revolves, with regard to the 
celestial luminary; whence it follows that Astronom 
is the key of all geographical knowledge. General G. 
comprehends the knowledge of the earth in general, 
and the phenomena common to the whole globe. Par 
ticular G. has relution to particular countries, showing 
their boundaries, figure, climate, seasons, inhabitants, 
arts, customs, language, history, &c. When it has ref- 
crence to regions, districts, or parts of countries, it is 
called chorography : and when to particular cities, towns, 
or villages, &c., it is called topography. Mathematical 
G. determines the form and dimensions of the earth; 
its relations with the celestial bodies; the relative po- 
sitions and distances of places on its surface, and their 
representation by globes or maps. Physical G., in ite 
most extended sense, comprises geology, hydrography, 
meteorology, and a description of theanimal, vegetable, 
aud mineral kingdoms; but it is usually limited toa 
description of the outward features of the globe, with 
an account of their bearings upon one another. In 
political G., the earth is considered a8 the abode of ra- 
tional beings, divided into larger or smaller societies, 
according to their diffusion over the globe, and their 
social relations. It considers the language, religion, 
government, degrees of civilization, population, re- 
sources, and local relations of the different countries; 
and therefore includes history and statistics. As a sei- 
ence, the ancients knew but little of G.; yet we find 
that they did not overlook or neglect it. It was a con- 
stant custom among the Romans, after they had con- 
quered and subdued any province, to have a map of it 
carried in triumph, and exposed to the view of the 
spectators. Historians inform us that the Roman sen- 
ate, about a hundred years before Christ, sent geogra- 
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phers into various countries, that an accurate survey |} layers or strata by the action of water. II. The Paleo. 
and mensuration of the globe might be obtained; but] aote Age [Gr. pal, xnclent, and son], or age of ancient 
We Dow Know that they saw scarcely the twentieth Part, life. This is subdivided Into: 1. The age of inollneks, or 
of ii Before them, Necho, king of Egypt, commanded. the Silurian ; 2. The age of fishes, or the Devonian ; 3, T 
the Phenicians to make a Furvey of the whole coast of age of coal plants, or the Carboniferous, III. The Neso- 
Atrica, which they accou plished in three years. Darius zoic Age (Gr. mesos, middle, and zon |, or the age of rep- 
ordered the Ethiopic Sea and the mouth of the Indus tiles. IV. The Cenozoic Age Gr. ^ainos, recent, aud 
to be surveyed ; aud Pliny relates that Alexander, in 2z60n], or the age of mammals, v. The Age of Man 
his expedition into Asia, took two geographers to meas- The strata belonging to this period have Leen, and are 
ure and describe the roads; and that from their itine- continuing to be, formed by agents now in operation. 
raries the writers of the tollowing ages glenned the They contain the remains of species of plants and ani- 
chief portious of their information. The honor of re- mals which still live oy the globe, 
ducing G. to a System Was, however, reserved to Ptol- Geomet ride. (Zocl.) Same ag PHALENIDE, q. t. 
emy, who, by adding mathematical advantages to the Geometry, (me- tre.) [Gr. eómetriu, udmvasure- 
historical method in which it had been treated of be- ment of the curth.] ( Mot.) the science of Space, 
fore, described the world in a much more intelligible Which discusses and investigates the properties of defi- 
manner; delineating it under mere certain rules, and Dite portions of space uncer the fourfold division of lines, 
fixing the bounds of places from longitude and latitude, angles, surfaces. and volumes, without regard tu any 
Asa work of science, therefore, his system deservedly physical properties which they may have. G. is distin- 
held the first rank among the ancients: and but little guished into % ne and Solid G., Analytical or Algcbrai- 
was added to what he achieved until the time of Coper- eal G., Descriptive ., and the Higher G. The Plane and 
nicus, A. D 1520. From that period to the present, the Solid G. are occupied with the consideration of right 
scienco of C. has been steadily advancing; continual lines and plane euriaceg and with the solide generated by 
Access ions to it having been made, by new discoveries, them, as well as with the properties of the circle; while 
by accurate accounts of travola by land and water, by the higher G. considers the conic gections and curved 
8ystematic topographies, and more precise. Measure- lines generally, and the bodies generated by them. In 
ments. the higher G^, immense advances have recently been 
Geology. (Oo. je.) From Gr. gen, 5/5, tho earth, and made through improved methods, the application of 
logos, u discourse.] The science which investigates the modern analysis, and the various caleuli in a lgebruical 
structure of the earth and the history of tho successive G. Descriptive G. ig properly an extension or general 
changes it has undergone, The rocks constituting the application of the principle of Projections, ite object 
being to represent on two plane surfaces the elemente 
and character of any solid figure. It has many prac- 
tical applications, M hen one surface penetrates an. 
Other, for instance, there often result, from their intere 
section, curves of double curvature, the description of 
which is necessary in some of the arts, as in groined 
vault work, and in cutting arch tones, €c., and this is 
supplied by descriptive 6. The Grecks cultivated G. 
more than any other people, bnt from the time of Euclid, 
who died 300 years B. c., to the 15th dent., G. wus neg- 
lected. Since its revival, it has benefited by the illus- 
trious labors of Napier, Descartes, Newton, and Leib 
nitz, — next to whom must be named Copernicus, Tar- 
taglia, Vieta, Galileo, Fermat, Roberval, l'uscal, Huy- 
Ehens, Barrow, Lagrange, Euler, &c. 
Geoponics, ( Je-o-pon'il z.) (From Gr. gecponitos, agri- 
cultural.) Agriculture, or the art or ecience of culti 


the lust in Water, but to have been su bsequently acted 
upon by heat. Hence arises the division of rocks into 
igneus, sedimentary, and metimorphic, The igneous 
rocks include granite and syenitr. (both of which are con- 
Jectured to have cooled slowly from & melted state 
uuder great pressure) and the series of fraps (basalt, 
brachyle) and lavas, which have issued from the mouths 
Of volcanoes and flowed along the surface of the earth, 
or over the beds of shallow seas. The igneous rocks 
are confined to no one age: they are found interposed 
between or striking through sedimentary beds of all 
ages. Itisonly of late years that the key for unlock- 
ing the great difficulties of the road has been discovered, 
and this has been afforded by a study of the organic re- 
mains which most strata of the earth contain. For re- 
liable conclusions as to these, the geologist must look 
to the comparative auatomist, the coneliologist, and 
the botanist. The remains are not Scattered promis- 
cuously throughout all Strata; they are confined to 
those which have been deposited by wafer, and in those 
a given form has a limited mange, being only found in 
one bed, or in a small Series of beds. The older the bed 
the more distinct aro the fossil forms from existing 
forma. Moreover, Whenever a species present in the 
lower beds of u Berie8 is absent from the middle heds, it 
will not be found again in the higher beds; it has dis- 
uppeared altogether, Reasoning on these facts, the 
Kevlogist concludes that the rocks which contain re- 
mains resembling oxisting marine animals were de- 
posited by the n. and that the age of any bed of a 
series is to be determined by its relative Position, being 
older than those above and newer than those below it, 
unless there is evidence of local disturbance, More. 
over, if a bed in a given locality is found to contain 
organic remains resembling: those discovered in n bed 
situate in another locality, he will conchide that the 
two beds are of the same age, alt hongh their mineral 
Constituents may be different, and that the date of 
the latter bed with reference to adjacent beds being 
known, the date of the former with reference to adja- 
cent beds is known also. Again, a bed may be found 
whose organic contents ngreo in part with those of one 
bed of a known series and in part with those of a neigh- 
boring bed, in Which case it Will be classed either us 
chronologically between the two, or as contempora- 
neous with both. On these Principles the sedimentary 
rocks are arranged in periods and kroups, distinguished 
by the peculiarities of tho Oorranic remains they con- 
tuin. Each Eroup consists of numerous beds which 
may differ widely from each other in most particulars, 
but which agree more or less in their organie contents. 
It has been tound that the whole series of sedimentary 
rocks may bo naturally divided into 5 periods, named 
from the Prevailing types of animals or plunts then eme to sway the destinies of his country, and to renda 
existing: I. The Azoic age, [Gr. a, priv., and toon, lite) her glorious through inaugurating by bia spirit and 
which precedes the Appearance of animal life. The | enerey à succession of brilliant victories in Americ 

azoic rocks are of igneous origin, while those of snibse- India, and on the ocean; and by his able administration 
quent periods are of aqueous Origin, or deposited in| of home affairs, C. II. b. in 1780, «nd was a, by hig 


George (LEWIS) I., king of England, B. at Osnaburg, 
1600, was son of Ernest Augustus, Elector of Hanover, 
by Sophia, a gra nd-daug liter of James I. In 16-8 he & 
his father in the Electorate, and on the death of Queen 
Anne, 1714, was declured her successor on the British 
throne, by virtue of the Act of Settlement, which ex- 
cluded the Roman Catholic descendants cf James II. 
llis reign was disturbed in 1715 by a rising of the Scots 
royalists, adherents of the exiled house of Stuart, an 
insurrection which Was finally suppressed in the year 
following. A Victorious war against Spain; the famous 
Routh Sea Bubble; and the rise to power of the famous 
Statesman Sir Robert Walpole, comprised the leuding 
events which followed the Scottish outbreak. G. was 
ignorant of the English language. devoted to Germans 
and Germany, maintained sonic lundson:e mistresse 
and was very Benuerally disliked by the people he ruled 
over. D.1727.— His bon, G. (AUGU TU:) LL, B. at Han- 
over, 1653, distinguished himself at the battle of Oude- 
Darde, 1708, and as heir-apparcut. after his father's 
accession to the throne of England, maintained a court 
of his own In Opposition to the king and his ministers, 
Tho chief events Which followed his accession in 1727, 
may be briefly summed up: Waly ole still retuined un- 
divided power as first minister of the crown; in 1,30, 
Frederick, Princo of Wales (like his father bcfore him), 
entered into opposition to the hing and his govt., be- 
coming the ally of William Pitt (Lord Chatham) and 
the Whig party, In the general Eurepean war of 1740, 
England joined Austria against Prussia, France, and 
Spain, and the king in person commauded the British 
troops in the victory over the French at Dettingen, 
1743. Two years later, the last Scottish insurrec- 
tion broke out in behalf of the last prince of the 
exiled house of Stuart, Charles Edward (sce STUART). 
In 1755, hostilities broke out anew ngalnst France, and 
England allied herself with Frederick the Great of 
Prussia against that country during the Seven Years’ 
War, 1756-62. In 1757 tlie illustrious. Lord Chatham 
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grandson, George III. G.'s only virtues were personal | George's Channel, (St.,) a broad channel of the 


courage, and a sense of justice. — G. III., p. 1738, was the 
eldest son of Frederick, Prince of Wales, by a princess 
of Saxe-Gotha. His reign, of 60 years' duration, wasthe 
longest and perhaps the most eventful in English 
annals. During that period occurred the American 
War of the Revolution, by which England lost her trans- 
&tlantic colonies, with the exception of Canada; the 


between Wales and lreland, 


N. Atlantic Ocean lying 
dth. 


and 70 m. in extreme w 


George'town, in the Dist. of Columbia, a city and port 


of entry of Washington co., at the head of the Potomac 
river-navigation, 2m. W.N.W. of the city of Washing- 
ton. Near this place a magnificent aqueduct carries 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal over the Potomac. 

—In Kentucky. a town, C. of Scott co., on 


the N. Elkhorn river, 17 m. E. of Frankfort; p. 1,570.— 
In & Carolina, an ES. E. dist., washed by the Atlantic 
a. 815 sq. m.; —A city and port of ent 
and C. of above named co., on Wingan Bay, 130 m. E.S. 
of Columbia. Pop. 2,080. 

George'town, a seaport of Prince Edward Island, Q, 
of King's co.; Lat. 46° 12' N., Lon. 62° 33' W. 

Georgia, (jórje-ah.) [Anc. Iberia; Pers. Gurdjistan. 
A region of W. Asia, constituting part of the Russian 
govt. of Trans-Caucasus, and formerly in itself an inde- 
pendent monarchy. It absorbs a large part of the 
isthmus connecting the Caspian Sea with the Euxine; 
er, in other words, it extends from N. Lat. 409—429 30, 
and Lon. E. 43° 20'-469 60’. On the N. the mid-chain 
of the Caucasus range forms a natural barrier bet. it and 
Circassia; 8. and S.W. the Kupan Mts. separate it from 
Armenia; and W., an outlier of the Caucasus from 
Imeritia. G.'s length, N.W. to S. E, is abt. 175 m.; 
mean breadth, 100 m. Area. Estim. at 18,000 sq. m. 
Surface, generally mountainous, with intervening val- 
leys of great fertility, watered by the Kur.  Z'rod. 
Cereals, rice, hemp, flax, cotton, fruits, and wine. The 
women have long been renowned for their beauty, on 
which account they were, until of late years, purchased 
for the harems of wealthy Turks. The inhab. are di- 
vided into the two great classes of the nobility and the 
peasantry. C. Tiflis. Pop. Estim. at 750,000, 

8 a S. State of the American Union, situate 
bet. N. Lat. 309 22-300, and W. Lon. 819-859 30, is 
b. N. by Tennessee and a part of N. Carolina; N.E. and 
E. by 8. Carolina and the Atlantic Ocean ; 8. by Florida; 
and W. by Alabama. Its maximum length being 320 
m., from N. to S.; breadth, E. to W., 254 m. Area, 
55,000 sq. m., or 27,120,000 acres, 2,906,930 of which 
were, in 1869, under a state of high cultivation. The 
State is politically divided into 157 cos. Its pp. cities 
and towns, the majority of which are well-built-and 
located, and prosperous places, are: Savannah, Atlanta 
(capital), Milledgeville (the former capital), Macon 
Athens, Brunswick, Rome, St. Mary’s, . and 
Newton. — Gen. Desc. The seaboard of G. lies low, and 
is fringed by successive groups of small, flat, sandy i«lets 
separated from the coast by lagoons. For some distance 
inland, the same level monotonous surface character- 
izes the aspect of the country, broken upon by dei a 
and salt-marshes which occupy a great portion of the 
E. lands of the State. 1 northward, the coun- 
try assumes a more hilly and diversified appearance, 
gradually rising until near the S. Carolina frontier it 
intermixes with 8. offshoots of the Alleghanies, here 
some 1,500 ft. above sea-level. G. has but three har- 
bors, respectively at the entrances of the Savannah, 
St. Mary's, and Altamaha rivers. The soil of G. is 
richly fertile, and is found to range, according to local- 
ity, from gray and gravelly sand to the finest black 
loam,impregnated with red earth. The climate is almost 
exceptionally healthy, the thermometer maintaining a 
mean summer height of abt. 84° Fahr. Vegetation — 
great part of which is semitropical in its character — ia 
luxuriant; and the tilled lands are productive of the 
cereals, maize, cotton, tobacco, the sugar-cane, rice, etc. 
The main industrial staple of the State is cotton; after 
which Indian corn yields in greatest abundance. In 

1890 the cotton crop realized 1,191,919 bales, bringing ^s. 

into tlie second rank as a producer of this fore ram 
a commercial point of view, G. may Wo considered as 
having largely retrieved her losses during the Civil 
War, by the yearly increasing resumption of exzorts 
through the ports of Savannah and Charlestca, S. C. 
Though in no sense what may be termed a n.anufactur- 
ing State, G. has still important interests in the fabri- 
cation of textile stuffs, aud in the mU founding, 
and manipulation of iron. Educationally, C. “as made 
great progress, Besides the university called after the 
name of the State, at Athens (founded in 1788-9, and 
reconstructed in 1802), she possesses excellent colleges 
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long war with France and with Spain, made memorable 
by the victories of Hawke, Boscawen, Howe, St. Vin- 
cent, Duncan, Nelson, and Wellington, culminating on 
the field of Waterloo, 1776-1815; the No-Popery riots 
of 1780; the aberration of mind of the king, occasion- 
ing the elevation of his eldest son, the Prince of Wales, 
to the regency of the kingdom, &c. G. III. p. in 1820. 
He was in private life exemplary; a devoted lover of 
hís country ; a believer in the kingly prerogative ; and, 
his political] prejudices once aroused, a bigoted and un- 
forgiving enemy. — G. IV., B. 1762, s. his father, the 
foregoing, in 1820. His early manhood was passed in 
dissipation and every kind of extravagance. In 1811, 
G. became regent of the kingdom, in consequence of 
the king's incapacitated mental state, and as head of 
the state he continued to carry out the Tory policy of 
the ministry. In 1320, he instituted charges of adul- 
tery y eroe his queen, Caroline, who was consequently 
tried before Parliament, and triumphantly acquitted 
through the exertions of her counsel, Lords Brougham 
and Denman. This step on the king's part rendered 
hím exceedingly unpopular, and his subsequent seclu- 
sion from court-life still more so. In 1828 the Duke of 
Wellington took office as premier, and in 1529 the Ro- 
man Catholic Disabilities Bill passed Parliament. G. 
IV. p. in 1830, 13 years after the death of his daughter 
and heir, and was s. by his brother William IV. C. IV., 
after his severance from Mr. Fox and the Whigs, took 
no part in political affairs, reserving his energies for 
the benefit of the fair sex, to which he was through life 
devoted. He was a confirmed sensualist; in manners, 
a polished gentleman; in dress and the cuisine, an arbi- 
ter of taste; had much wit and many graceful accom- 
plishrnents, and but little heart. 
Seorge.(Lnke,)or Horicon, in New Fork, an inland 
sheet of water, remarkable for íts picturesque locality. 
It is 34 m. in length by 3 in breadth, is in some places 
400 ft. in th, and it empties its «uperfluous waters 
into Lake mplain. This lake figures prominently 
in the military record of the Old French War, 1755-59. 
George. es) or CAPPADOCIA, the patron saint of Eng- | 
land and Greece, was a learned ecclesiastic of the 4th | 
cent., and became Arian bishop of Alexandria, A. b. 354. | 
M red by a mob, he was canonized by Pope Gelasius | 
in 494. According to the Greek legend, he was called 
the “ Victorious” from his having destroyed a terrible 
in Asia Minor (supposed to be identical with that 
mentioned in the Book of Revelation). 


Geo (St.,) Order of. (Her) Several ordersof | and schools of all kinds, distributed throughout her 
thood N this name exist, or have existed, limits in accordance with the ratio of population. The 
in ; as the Russian military order, instituted by executive of tlie State is vested in a governor, elected 


Catherine IL, 1769, and reéstablished by Alexander I., 
1801; that of St. George of Lucca; founded in 1833; the 
Order of St. George, 1839; and that of St. 


Hanoverian 
of the Reunion, instituted by Joseph Bonaparte in 
— 1205. and reconstituted by Ferdinand II. m 1819, 


every two years; and the legislature consists of a Senate 
of 93 members, and a House of Representatives of 207, 
chosen as in the other 8. States, and elected annually. 
The principal railroad lines are the Georgia, up iem 
ond Savannah ; Central, Western and. Atlantic } and Macon 


* 
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md Western. A canal, 16 m. in length, brings Savan- | Germnin-en-Laye. St.,) (zhair'ma) a wwu of 


nah into water communication with the Ogecchee | 
river; and another, 12 m. long, connects the Alta- | 
maha river and Brunswick. — (7. (nained after George | 
Il. of England) was the last organized British colony | 


France, dep. Scvine-et-Oise, uear the Seine, 9 m. N. by W. 
of Paris, celebrated for ita noble palace of the French 
kings. Pop. 17.478. N. of the town is situated the fine 
Fon rler or Sr. G., covering 5,565 Eng. acres. 


in the present U. States. Its settlement dates from German, (jnr mn.) (Supposed from ger — à corrup- 


1733, in which year Gen. Oglethorpe laid out the city 
of Savannah, but it was long before it was sufficiently 
free from the inroads of its former Indian possessors to 
be made accessible to the demands of a pioneer civiliza- 
tion. In 1835, however, this obstacle waa finally re- 


tion of wehr, defence, and man.) (Gcog.) A native or 
inhab. of Germany; or, adjectively, that which be- 
longs to that country. — ( Zhilol.) The language spoken 
by the German people, divided into Low German, Middl 
High German, and New High German. 


moved. During the Revolutionary struggle, G. was the Gersnander, EA ( Bot.) See TEUCRIUM. 


arena of many stirring martial events, since, while its | Germania, (jár-nd' ne-aA. 


(Anc. Geog.) See GERMANY 


inhab. espoused the national canse, the bulk of ita area | German'ic Confedera'tion. (II. AI.) See GERMANY 
was occupied by the British till 1783. G. passed an Act | Germanicus, CEsar, (jür-mdn'e-ktis,) a Roman gen- 


of Secession, Jan. 19, 1561; it was not until 186 that 
she waa again admitted to representation in Congress. 
A new State Constitution was ratified by the people in 
Dec. 1877, in which provision has been made for the edu- | 
cation of the negro, and he enjoys the full rights of cit 

izenship. 

Georgia, (Gulf of.) a large arm of the N. Pacific, 

lying between Brit. Columbia and Vancouver's Island, 

and having its S. entrance iu abt. N. Lat. 49°, W. Lon. 

1249. It opens upon Queen Charlotte's Sound N., and 

upon the Strait of Fuca S., and is 100 in. in length by a 


eral, B. 14 k. c., was a brother of the emperor Claudius. 
and behaved with so much gallantry in Dalmatia and 
Pannonia, as to be awarded the honor of a triumph.’ 
Becoming consul, 12 A. b., he received command of the 
Rhine legions, and defeated the greatGerman chieftain 
Arminius (Hermann) in several battles, for which he, 
the second time, received an ovation, 17 A. D. After sery- 
ing a third time as consul, he p. at Antioch, a. b. 19, 
universally regretted. He was the father of the mon- 
ster Caligula. sud his daughter Agrippina became the 
mother of the emperor Nero. . 


mean breadth of 20 m. German Ocean, (The.) See NORTH Sra. 
Georgian Bay, Jann.) or MaxirovUux Lake, in German Silver. (em.) Sce ARGENTANE. 
Canada W., an arm ot Lake Huron, bet. Lat. 44° 20-46? | Germantown, (ür ndn-técwn,) in Ohio, a town of 


N., and Lon. 80?-51? 30' W. Area, 6,000 xq. m. Length, 
20 in.; breadth, 20 m. Ita coasts are low and corru- 
gated, and its surface is checkered with numerous 
islands. 

Georg ics, (jorjiks.) [From Gr. gedrgikos, agricultural.] 
(Lit.) A bucolic poetical composition, treating of farm- 
husbandry and the tillage of the soil. The most famous 
example of the kind is that by Virgil, 31 n. c., in four 
books, each one devoted to the description of a distinct 
dept. of rural industry. 

Gepidæ, (j^p'e-de) (Anc. His.) A German people 


Montgomery co., 45 m. N. of Cincinnati. J. 1,410. — 
In /'euvsylrania, a town within the chartered limits of 
Philadelphia, of which city it forms a suburb, being 6 
ni. N. W. of the State House. Here a severe battle was 
fought, Oct. 4, 1777, in which the Americans, command- 
ed by Gen. Washington, were defeated by Gen. Howe's 
command of British troops. 


Germany, (rd. e,) (EMPIRE or,) one of the great 


powers of Europe, consists of an agglomeration of semi- 
independent and other states, occupying the greater 
portion of N. Central Europe. Among the Germans 


native to the coasts of the Baltic, who drove the Bur- 
indians out of Germania in the 3d cent., invaded the 
pinan empire, 269, were subjugated by the Hung to- 
ward the close of the 4th cent., and became again their 
own masters in 403, disappearing from history abt. 567. 
Gera, (gi ruh, ) a manuf. town of Central Germany, prin. 
Reuss-Schleiz, on the Elster, 34 m. S. W. of Leipzig. 
Pup. 16,081. 
Geraniacere, ( jerdn-e-i'sc-e) [L., from Gr. geranoa, a 
stork.] ( Bol.) The Cranebills, an O. of plants, all. Ge- 


themselves their country is known as Deutschlund ; to 
the French as Allemagne ; while its Latin denominatien 
is Germania — whence the English orthography. . is 
b. on the N. by the North Se., Denmark, and the Bal- 
tic; E. by Russia and Russian Poland; S. E. and S. hy 
the Austrian dominions, and Switzerland; and W. by 
France, Belgium, and the Netherlands. The Geriuan 
empire, as constituted in 1871, comprehends the follow- 
ing political divisions: Pop. (1875) 42,727,360, 


raniales. The typical gen. Geranium consists of herbs, Bears Ranu. | pue | P. Carita. 
very rarely undershrubs, growing in all temperate | sg. m. | 
climates, having stems with enlarged joints and pul- 5 | — — 
mately lobed cleft or divided leaves, the lower ones ie GET 

2 : dc. 7 À Vin urg) Kingdom 6. 396-21 24.039 66S! Rimi. 
stalked, the upper sessile, The one- or two-flouered Bataria. e, nh I. 7-70 4 51,763 Munich. 
peduncles have small bracts at the base of the pedicels, Sa NI... es VTLS 2,421,401 | Dresden. 
and the flowers are often large and brightly colored. BLUE RENT reci ef Ma 1,115,356] Stuttgart, 
Most of the species are astringent. The gen. Pelargo- den. . . Grand- a 
nium, to which belong the popular Geraniums of our e UC arrunt, 


Hesse. as 139°64, 823.157; Darmatsdt. 


gardens, is distinguished by its irregular fluwers, 0 Meckleuburg- Schwe- 
adherent calycine spur. à i is 24412 560.61 Schwerln. 
Geraniales, - deer.) (Bot.) An all. of planta, sub- are. Weimar........ a 66-03, 22.9.8 Weimer, 
class Hypogynous Exrogens, characterized by monodichla- rue Te rene “ 49:79; OH. 770 [Sen. Strelitz. 
. : . R : Jeuburg........... 116:22, 315,622, Oldenburg. 
mydeous symmetrical flowers; axilo placcotee; imbri- Brunswick.......... Duchy. 67-02] 302.792 Brunswick. 
cated calyx; twisted corolla; definite stamens; and an Saxe-Meiningen..... is 44-97} 150,315 Metolngen. 
embryo with little or no albumen. pase Aleuburg oe ^ 7-00; 161.126 Altenburg. 
Gérard, Frisco, (zha-rahr’,) a distinguished French; Ita Gotha. | — 7 zu oe 
painter, B. 1770; D. 1836. As an historical painter, c. | Lippe- Detmold... Princip.| 2060; 1.452 Detmold. 
ranks among the first of the modern school, Among Wille * 20°56 56,50; Arolsen. 
his principal works are the Battle of Asti rlifz (painted Behwarzburg- Ru- " . | A 
for Napoleon I.). The Entrance of Ir 1V. into Paris, | Buc dod 17:58. 3 
and Thetis with the Armor of Achilles. | dershausen esses. 5 15:033: — 67,533 Sondershauacr 
Gérard, Matrice ETIENNE, Comte, a French general; 8. Reuss-zelileiz........ “ yo 43 nx Schleiz. 
at Danvilliers, 1773. Ife served with great distinction; Reus-Greiz........, $ Vae men Greiz. 
under Napoleon I.; took an active part in the revolution | j ITE Free cit A i hoe 
of 1830; was created by Louis Philippe marshal nud: Latek SOUNN M a Xe PRSE 
peer of France: and Nie, the command of the ex pe-“ Bremen “s 466, 109,572 Rremen. 
dition to Belgium, in the course of which he distin- (1866 ) : 


guished himself by taking Antwerp, in Dec., 1832. D, | — ^l*aceLorrsine......|Ceded p. 26302; 1,597,765 Strasburg. 
1856. rU 
Gerfaleon, (jiir-fauk/n.) (Zotl.) Sec FALCONID EF. — 
Géricault, Jeax Lovis THEODORE ANTOINE, (cha-re-ko’,) Gen. Dese. G., commonly considered to embrace two 
a French painter, B. at Rouen, 1790, entered the studios grand divisions, called respectively &. Germany and S 
of Vernet and Guérin, and became eminent through Zhe| Germany, consists, as may be seen in the above table, 
Shipwreck of the Medusa (1819), the chief production of | f so many different states, differing from each other in 
his easel. D. 1824. Diost respects suve in the one governing bond of nation- 
Germ Theory of Disease. The modern theory ulity, and treated of individually in other parts of this 

| 

| 


1 19.590 21 40.164. 270 


that many diseases are due to the presence in the body work, that the leading features only oi its geographi- 
of bacteria, or microscopic fungi, of certain deleterious cal, political, and commercial position need a succinct 
species, whose presence injuriously affects the blood mention in the present article. The surface of the 
or tissues, and giver rise to such diseases as cholera, country is, on the whole, much diversified, being com- 
tuberculosis, typhoid fever, diphtheria, and many yose lof mountainous regions and level tracts in pretty 
other infectuous maladies. See BACTERIA and MICROBES. eural proportions; the N. states may be described as 
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forming almost a dead level from the Baltic as far S. as 
the Austrian and Saxon territories; S. Germany is more 
billy, as it is flanked by the Böhmerwald, and the Bava- 
rian Alps, a ramification of the Tyrolese chain. The 
coast-line is generally flat and low. The chief rivers 
are the Danube, Rhine, Elbe, Weser, Main, and Oder. 
Every pact of this extensive country does not enjoy an 
equal mildness of temperature and fertility of soil; but, 
in general, the air is wholesome, and the soil produces 
abundance of most kinds of grain and fruits. The 
shipping sailing under the flag of N. Germany in 
1870 numbered 5,110 vessels, aggregating 1,344,776 tons, 
of which 146 were steamers totalizing 102,149 tons. 
The principal seaports are Hamburg, Bremen, Lübeck, 
Altona, Cuxhaven, Bremerhaven, Stralsund, Stettin, 
Dantzig, Kónigsberg, and Memel. Inland, the chief 
commercial cities are Frankfort-on-the-Main, Breslau, 
Leipzig, Cologne, Nuremberg, Elberfeld, Muhlhouse, 
Chemnitz, Mentz,and Augsburg. — Jnhab. The German 
nationality (born and naturalized) is classed in abt. the 
following numbers: of Teutonic origin, 36,825,000; 
Polish, 2,415,000; Vendic, 138,000; Czech, 50,000; Lith- 
nuanian and Livonian (Sclavic), 147,000; Danish, 147,000; 
Frencl and Walloon, 265,000. The number of foreign- 
ers (European) resident in G. is stated at 97,573.— 
Govt. and Const. The hereditary dignity of the Emperor 
of the Germans was conferred on King William I. of 
Prussia at Versailles, Jan. 18, 1871, by the representa- 
tives of all the German powers. The present consti- 
tution dates from May 4th in the same year, when it 
came into practical operation. It enacts that the con- 
federated body of German states have become vested in 
an imperial sovereigu power, the exercise of the func- 
tions of which has been conferred on William I., kin 
of Prussia (henceforward to be known as Emperor of 
Germany), by the Federal Council composed of repre- 
sentatives of the several constituent states of the em- 
pire. The imperial power to be subject in certain cases 
to the asseut and executive control of the Reichstag 
(Parliament), consisting of representatives elected by 
the free suffrages of the people. To the imperial pre- 
rogative is granted the exclusive right of legislative 
action in affairs military and naval, the finances, com- 
merce, the postal and telegraph services, and railroads 
— in so far as may be deemed essential for the defensive 
well-being of the common country. Later constitu- 
tional modifications and extensions, further invest the 
executive govt. (as represented by the emperor and his 
ministers) with the following attributes: 1. Jurisdiction 
over home affairs, in so far as relates to a watchful su- 
pervision over public acts, and inspection into their 
motives; and, in certain cases, even the right of re- 
versing the same, and decreeing others. 2. Manage- 
ment of foreign relations, in which the country shall 
be represented by the emperor in all international 
affairs; he shall also have the power to declare war 
and conclude peace, to enter into alliances or treaties 
with foreign powers, and to accredit and receive diplo- 
matic representatives. And, finally, the imperial au- 
thority is invested with powers to exercise supreme 
jurisdiction in all cases of disagreement or controversy 
between federal states of the empire; and in all mat- 
ters of treason, whether it be against the emperor in- 
dividually, or the German nationality in general.— 
Religion. The people of N. Germany are, with few ex- 
ceptions, Protestants of the Lutheran Church; in 8. 
Germany, on the other hand, Roman Catholicism pre- 
dominates, especially in Bavaria, where only abt. one- 
third of the pop. belong to the Reformed Church. All 
religious sects find the fullest toleration in the exercise 
of worship. — Educ. Perhaps in no civilized country in 
the world is education so universal and so far advanced 
as im G. Attendance of children at school is compul- 
sorily the rule, and carried out in all its integrity. The 
chief universities are those of Gittingen, Heidelberg, 
Jena, Königsberg. Halle, Leipzig, Bonn, &c. — Mil. and 
Nae. Service in the German army is obligatory on all 
male citizens between the ages of 18 and 45; the total 
effective force on peace-footing is 402,723 men of all 
ranks, and 92,954 horses; the war-establishment, in- 
cluding troops in depóts and garrisons, numbers a 


grand whole of 1,294.080 men, 271,976 horses. The 
navy consists of about 48 vessels of all arms, aggre- 
gating 47,154 tons, and mounting 484 guns.— Rail- 


roads, &c. On January 1, 1882, there were through- 
out G. 21,037 miles of railway in working operation, 


along with 41,431 miles of telegraph wires.—Histury. | 


From all that can be collected of the early history of 
G. (called Germania by the Romans), it appears to have 
been divided into many petty nations and principali- 
ties, many of which frequently united under one head 
or general, both in their offensive and defensive wars. 
The Germans maintained a long and aggressive warfare 
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against the Romans, but were at length kept in check 
by Germanicus (q. v.). The Romans, uevertheless, pru- 
dently contented themselves by making the Rhine and 
the Danube the boundaries of their conquests; they 
accordingly built fortresses on the banks of both tbose 
rivers, to prevent the incursions of what they termed 
the barbarous nations; but within abt. a century after 
Constantine the Great, the Franks, Burgundians, Ale- 
manni, and other German nations, broke through those 
boundaries, and dispossessed the Romans of all Gaul, 
Rheetia, and Noricum, which they shared among them- 
selves; but the Franks prevailing over the rest, at 
length established their empire over all modern G., 
France, and Italy, under the conduct of Charlemague. 
At the demise of this great monarch, 6. became again 
dissolved into constituent states until 543, when the 
kingdom of G. arose under the sovereignty of Louis 
le Debonnaire. After being governed by the Carlovin- 
gians till 887, the monarchy became elective in 911, in 
the person of Conrad I., Duke of Franconia; a Saxon 
dynasty succeeded in 918, and afterwards resuscitated 
the empire under Otho the Great, under the title of the 
Holy Roman Empire of the German Nation. Under the 
Suabian dynasty, 1138-1190, the imperial power at- 
tained its zenith. Then came the aggressions of the 
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Popes, the feuds of the great vassals of the crown, and 
the state of anarchy consequent upon the struggle be- 
tween the Guelphs and the Ghibellines, sonesedad by 
an interregnum lasting from 1254 to 1273. In the latter 
year the empire became reconsolidated by Rodolph of 
Hapsburg, and the throne first placed upon a firm 
basis. In 1438, the house of Austria commenced its 
long career as emperors of G., and reached its acme of 
power and prosperity under Charles V., and his imme- 
diate successors. The Thirty Years’ War, 1618—48, then 
supervened to disintegrate the empire, establish the 
Lutheran religion, and give to France the political as- 
cerdancy on the continent of Europe. For several after 
ger erations, wars with the last-named power culminat- 
ed, in 1740, in the War of the Austrian Succession, 
which raised the House of Lorraine to the imperial 
throne in the person of Francis I. At length, in 1804, 
the anc. German empire came to an end, beneath the 
blows of Napoleon I., by the abdication of Francis IT., 
who, retaining only his hereditary territories, became 
the first emperor of Austria. Ages anterior to this 
consummation, G. had been politically transformed (so 
to speak) by the great princes, vassals of the empire, 
into a semi-independent confederacy of petty states, 
represented in the diets. The free cities also shared in 
this distribution of political power, and finally resolved 
themselves into the Hanseatic League (g. v.). Prior to the 
French Revolution, 1789, the empire had become politi 
cally distributed into 10 circles, each circle embracing the 
states of one or more powers—regal, ducal, electoral, ec- 
clesiastical, or municipal. The provincial diets of these 
circles were subject (at all events nominally) to the im- 
perial diet convened and presided over by the emperors. 
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Mals, but I5ua]] y Stand in inverse ti to one an. 
Other, p us, 10 larger herbiy, for ex mple 
the lep t, the orse, the OX, an the el, the fo. 
ale se] n Produces more tha One at ® but the 
Period of » While i, the Small ones the 
Progeny js NUMerons but t] od of G. DIY a fey 
ks. Ty the hun race, 40 ks is the usua] Period 
Sxyriyrs US, (J He peror o Rome 
and y, unger brothe of C. ical] B. at Milan, 10 
Was Prince o Many Virtues, and Was ASIN 
Sinated by order of } Toth Wisheq ty be sola 
ruler, jn 
ette, ( ) (Hix na of an ancient m iracian 
pe ple, w ho e, rly inhabited the Country how Own a 
4. They re essen tj, ly a marti ce, ang | 
Successful resiste the tempted subj gation | 
nder the reat id p rhus, i alterward 
om th and Y Settled a try Calleg | 
Omang J) 14, g 
e (Get m'a-y, [From Heb, 9 a 
Wine Press, shemen, olive-vil,] Script.) he na 6 
of a garden at the fo t of the Mou to Ives, cele- | 
latter begins brated AS the Place Of the Bony of Christ, ud the | 
Scene of hig betrayal by Judas ( Matt, XXVI. 36 l 
lj nah.) [Anc, G nda.) A fortitiog city Celtysburg. Oe a bi j Pennsylvan. u bo gh, | 
of Spain, P. Catalo ^, on the Tor, 50 m. N. E. of Barce. C. of 4 danış CO. 36 m. q W f Harrisburg. and the Scal l 
lona, . endured Siege of 7 Months by the French in f Pennsy Vania College Pop 3.074 At Place i 
1809. P. 8,175, Cemeto y Hill. July 1-3, Jj, n le Tate th days’ i 
Gerr „ KM 3E, (jë „) an American tatesman H batty as fought between G Meade National army l 
at Ma blehead, M: 8. 17 ame 1776, „ Member Of the Potomae, and the Confede, ider Gen. Lee, 
of the . tinenta] Congr ? Signed the D mation of which resnlte in the cy tter, who lost 
Ndepeny ICO, and Was om tha Cor non whi h 30,0 n (ine ding 4,000 Prisonerg The Union 
drew "p the p; deral Constitution in 1787 ‘etiring from asnalties num bereg 2.834 n "n Killeg 18,7 Wounded 
Congress in 177 . Wu . WU as a m Missionor to nd 6, Missing and prisoner | 
rance in 1797. After return lomo lie be, no tty. irg Mi ary National miltary 
)"mocrati.. Eov. of Ma » it 1810 aud dce-[p, sident K has been stablisheg on the battle-field of Gettys. 
Of the y States In 1812 ] 8 It "IN braces the Whole field of And ig 
(gair,) a dep. of 8 y rance, |, N. hy Lot-ot Ga- adorneq with many handsome "ODumenty P 
ronne; area, 2 405 54. m Ife, ], Il y, Gu impinges Gers 4% Ae. i ce] , à rum ng noise. 
bon by the foothills Of the Pyrénées. C. A uch, Zop. n Icelar lt ame! lich known tain 
295 692. ive fountains Of hot Water, for at tance Of abt. 
Gerson EAN 'HARLIER, (9 Ursin) a French divine, 30 m. from M “la. ey 8p ng tervals from 
chancellor of the University of Parig B. Dear Ie], ) to 200 f et in the air eal height ft.), With ter 
63; and to hom has Deen attribute] the authorship rific force, any then subg le into their basi 5, which are 
of the 7, 10 tin, WS Jesus q rist 1429, lined With sint hey su ed to E fron 
Geran, ve, rüde, Fro L. ger to ¢ rry.]| I^ sudden generation of steam evolved in ubt raneun 
(Gram, ) In glish, à partici, Prepositional] goy water urse belongin y to th re Mjacent Volcan ic 
„ned. and jt If overn NE an object ^ CAKe - S, the | orm tition, 
WAy of ch SUR a ife, the Latin, It is the future Ghay &, (Jats, ) ( re.) (Hing, ubtains. The 
Parti, ple jn tho Passiva Voice, | name of 2 ntain-ranga; in India, Wn as he & 
Geru’ er ib rata, (La.) It Lit.) S and P o uly. respectively. traversing the lower Poer- 
‘ASSO, ion of the Peninsula fron, N. to 8. 7 W. division 
Geryi, Us, Gen ( TTFRIED, (get ivy, NÜS.) n Ger an Interpos e ^ high and al mos accessible b i be- 
critic and historian, in Darmsiaq 5 ecame Prof tween Mysore a the ce ral „and the Pres. of 
( f history and | teraturo at Gottingen. 836, and at IIe i. may, 4ttainin, m ht of 7 
lel bere 18 In 15 he became Ie ader of the Lib € az Pore, Or 1 R, 7 )) a city of 
eral wi & of the National Asse mbly at Frankfort His ndia, ©, Of a dist, or Sume name, B t. pres of Bengal, 
Most Import, Writings area 77; TY of tJ, Natio; 9n the Ganges, 30 m. E. N. E f Bena 1 100,006. 
het “Leraturp 9f th Ferm: ns on „and a History Ghee, (ge. Ling t made in ią from the 
of the N Neleens), „enlu Y (1855 e. D. 187]. milk a COWS and | uffal 8, and Clarifie 1 which it 
*ryon. (Jer n.) (Myth) A three. headeg Monst ill remai, S and ge some time Although, 
slain by Hercules. Europe NS, its mel] an are rank and coarse, it 
“Shay tes, Jesh tg.) (Serr 2 People Who in- rms an article consid commerce, 
thiteq , dist. call l Geshu- Ying E th rdan €3 U (ga 4) a famo city 155 gium, C, of p, of E. 
thin tha Juda Jürisdi, tior „another peop] Flanders’ at the j ict Lys and Scheldt, nr. 
“Ighborg of th "hilisti, In th S. of Palest N.W. of Brussels b t on 26 islands. Sepa. 4 
> Covg4 7.) A dis inguish Swiss natu. rated from ue another i , and connecting by e 
list, n Zu Ich, 1518, Th ‘ork "pon Ich hig Some 300 wooden bridges, and Whole ig Surrounde eg aa | 
"Utàtion chie este is the pr. riw An Nalium 155] Y Walls g fere T™narts and 


Giaour, (jovr.) 


GHE 


uays, fringed by trees, afford delightful promenades; 
the architecture of its buildings is 7 and antique. 
G. has an important transit-tradc, with extensive | 
manufs. of cloths, silks, lace, sugar, chemicals, Kc. G. 
dates from the7th cent., and under the after rule of the 
Counts of Hanover became one of the wealthiest, freest, 
and most powerful of European cities. Their burghers | 
resisted by force of arms uny aggression upon their 
rights and privileges, as evidenced in the insurrection 
of Artevelde (d. r.), and iv their long and determined 
struggle against Burgundy and Spain. From 1792 till 
1814, G. became the C. of the French dept. Scheldt, and 
witnessed the signing of the peace between England 
and the U. States, in 1814. Pop. 119,818. 
Gherkin, (giir’kin.) (Bot.) See Cucumis. 
Ghibellines, (git/¢l-linz.) ( Hist.) The name of a cele- 
brated political faction which existed in Italy during 
the 13th cent., and sprung out of the disputed succes- 
sion to the imperial throne of Germany, vacated in 1137 
by the death of Lothaire II. Conrad of Hohenstauffen, 
his elected successor, fonnd his claim disputed by Henry 
of Guelph (surnamed the Proud), Duke of Saxony and 
Bavaria. At the latter's death his pretensions became 
personified ihis son Henry the Lion, Duke of Bruns- 
wick, whose adherents called themselves Gue/phs after 
his patronymic, in distinction from the Giibellines, who 
derived their cognomen from Conrad’s lordship of Wei^- 
lingen, 1140. Their feud after awhile extended to Italy, 
over Which the German emperors claimed supremacy, 
against the popes; the Guelphs becoming there the sup- 
porters of the latter. This strife did not terminate un- 
til the French invasion of Charles VILL. in 1495, 
Ghiberti, Lorenzo, (ge-bair'te,) a famous Italian sculp- 
tor, B. in Florence, 1378. He carly commenced a new 
era in sculpture by a resuscitation of the classical style 
of art, and expended 20 years’ labor on the bronze gate 
of the Baptistery of St. John in his native city, a per- 
formance which elicited the most laudatory praise of 
Michael Angelo. 
tion of the Duomo at Florence, and executed the bas- 
reliefs of the shrine of San Zenobi. D. 1455. 
Ghilan, (gřlin.) [Country of the Gele.] A prov. of 
Persia, shirting the Caspian Sea, bet. Khirvan and 
Mazanderan, and about 200 m. long by 150 wide. Soil. 
Fertile, producing silk, oil, wine, fruits, &c. C. Rashid. 
G. (the supposed anc. Hyrcania) was ceded to Russia in 
1725, handed over by that power to Turkey, and by the 
latter restored to its original possessors in 1727. 
Ghost, Holy.) (The.) gos.) Theol.) The third 
person in the Trinity. All Christians who subscribe to 
the doctrine of the Athanasian Creed believe the Holy 
Ghost te proceed from the Father and the Son. The 
Greek Church maintains that he proceeds from the 
Father only; and this difference is one of the main 
points of distinction between that Church and the Ko- 
man Catholic. 
Giants, (Ante. Fr. géants, from Gr. gigantos.] Per- 
sons of extraordinary or phenoinenal bulk or stature. 


Gibbons, |ji5'bünz.) (Zool.) 


Gibbous, (Ji^ bis.) 
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nerally given to European Christians until its inter- 
ction by the sultan Mahmoud IT. 

The common name of 
the monkeys comprising the gen. Hylobates, group 
Simiadx. They have neither tails nor cheek-pouches. 
When domesticated, their manners are gentle. Whea 
the Common G., Hylobates lar, is standing upright, its 
fiugers reach to the ankles. The hands and feet are 


Fig. 352. — GIBLON 


white, and there is a white circle round the face, the 
rest of the body being black. It lives in trees and 
swings by its arms with great agility from branch to 
branch. The White- handed G., Hylobates albimana 
(Fig. $52), à native of Sumatra, is black, the face bor- 
dered with gray, and the 4 hands white. 


Ife aided Brunelleschi in the erec- | Gibbon, Epwarp, (gil/bin,) a celebrated English his- 


torian, u. at Putney, 1757, after producing several criti- 
cal works, gave to the world in 1776 the Ist vol. of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, which com- 
wanded an instant success of no ordinary character. 
This great work, which was completed in 1788, ranks 
amoug the few great histories that the world possesses, 
and it stands among the highest glories of English 
literature, even though the &ceptical and rationalist 
tendencies of the author's mind, regarding religion, 
communicated to its pages, have been severely animad- 
verted upon and taken exception to. D. 1794. 

[From L. gibbus, convex.] (Ad.) 
Designating the luminous section of the moon, during 
her transit from full to new, when the opaque part ap- 
pears horned or fulcated, and the light portion convex 
or G. 


Gibeon, (Jun.) (Script) A city lying 6 m. N. of 


Jerusalem, which, after belonging to the Hivites, be- 
came a Levitical city of the tribe of Benjamin. 


Until the beginning of the present cent, it was univer- | Giblets, (// .) [From Goth. gibla, entrails.) (Cook- 


sully believed that G., of a size far exceeding those who 

are exhibited in our times, formerly existed, either as 

nations or as individual specimens. This belief was 

supposed to be confirmed by the discovery of vast bones. 

Modern science, however, has generally proved these 

boues to be the remains of animals, not of men. Aud, 

so far as research has gone, aucient tombs, mummies, 

armor, &c., give evidence that, from the earliest his- 

toric ages, the ordinary size of the human race has been 

nearly tLe same. But the existence of certain tall tribes 

is neither incredible nor improbable: indeed, we know | 
en the surest evidence that, according to climate, there 

is a variety in the sizes of men; the natives of the ex- | 
treme north, as the Laplanders and Esquimaux, being | 
diminutive, while those of other regions —the Pata- 

yonians, for exainple, and other tribes of South Amer- 

ica — though not so gigantic as they were once repre- 

sented, are remarkably tall. Tallness of stature is often 

found to run in families; and there are plenty of ex- 

amples within modern memory of individuals attaining 

the extraordinary height of 7 or even 8 ft. 

Giants’ Causeway, (-kau'ze;) (The.) on the N. 

coast of Ireland, co. Antriin, is the name given to a re- 

markable and phenomenal series of basaltic formations, 

constituting a natural platform, 600 ft. long, 25 ft. high, 

and 350 ft. broad, of closely arranged columns, for the 

most part representing hexagonal or polygon prisms 

of short uneven lengths piled in vertical order. 
name is derived from the popular tradition that giants 

constructed it with an intention to cross by ít over to 

Scotland. See BASALT. 

(Turk. an infidel.] A term formerly | 
applied by the Turks to the believers of all religions, 

ether than the Mohammedans, though perhaps most | 


ery.) Those parts of a fowl which are removed prepara- 
tory to its being cooked; they frequently, however, 
form a piquant dish of themselves; as, for instance, a 
giblet pie. 


Gibraltar, (jib-reul’lir,) a seaport, and one of the 


strongest fortresses in Europe belonging to England, is 
situate in the S. of Spain at the narrowest part of the 
Straits of Gibraltar, 61 m. S. E. of Cadiz; N. Lat. 300 2’, W. 
Lon. 5° 15'. The number and strength of the military 
works, and the vast galleries opened in the calcareous 
rock, excite admiration; and the fortress, though taken 
by surprise by the British, in 1704, is considered im- 
preznable, Pop. 16,043.— STRAITS or G. (anc, Straits of 
Hercules.) The sea-passage, extending from Cape Spar- 
tel, Spain, to Cape Ceuta, Africa, which connects the 
Atlantic with the Mediterranean Sea; length abt. 36 
m.; narrowest width bet. Europa Point and Ceata, 15 
m.: broadening westward to 24 m. A strong current 
sets in from the Atlantic through these Straits, and it is 
supposed that a counter-current passes underneath. 


Gibson, Jonn, (gi/’en,) an eminent English sculptor, 


B. 1791 His works are of sterling merit, and are eager- 
ly sought after. His most celebrated groups are /^uche 
borne by Zephyrs, und Mars and Cupid. D. 1866. 


Gib’son, in /ndiana, a S.W. co., b. on Illinois; area, 


449 square miles; C. Princeton.—In Tennessee, a W. co.) 
area, 590 sq. m.; C. Trenton. 


Its | Gideon, (gid’e-tin,) a judge of Israel, was a son of 


Joash of the tribe of Manasseh, and served his nation 
for 40 years, during which he redeemed his country 
from the Midianite yoke by force of arma. D. abt. 1236 
B. C. 


Giessen, (gees’sen,) n manuf. town of Central Germany, 


C. p. of Upper Ilesse, ou the balin, 47 1m. N. by E. of Darm- 


Stadt, ae d schoo] chemistry, con Nected a thonte giong i, nd 60 p 
with the "Unlversig, "P. 13,161 form about 12 ine in length d 
izii „eu. l Silium, ) land af aly, fr Ing the Bream, 
the Medite 1 off the Coast o Tuscan Y, 10 in, S. N G ( 
of Ai gentano 5 5 m. Ong, lip <0) 
Gi On, eln.) a town or Spain, in th 
N. E. of Oviedo, Pop. 16,058, 
Gil’ be, Islan 
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any) may be the prevailing one in the country they 
reside in. Tho women are noted for their reputed 
skill in chiromancy, or ſortune-telling by perusal of 
the hand. 

Giraffe, (je-rdf’.) (Zw) See CAMELOPARDALIS. 

Giraldus Cambrensis, (je-rdl'dáx. kdiu-brén'sis, 
GIRALDUS DE BaR&Y,] an old British historian, B. in 

. Wales, 1146. His Topographia Hibernia, und De- 
scriptio Cambrie, tigure among the oldest. records of 
their class. D. 1220. 

‘Girandole, (:herda-dol.) [Fr., from L. yyrure, to gy- 
rate.) A large kind of chandelier or candelabrum. | 

DFirard, STEPHEN, (Z-. ) an American philunthro- | 
pist, B. near. Bordeaux, France, 1750. rose from a hinn- | 
ble sphere of life to become a trader in Philude!pliia, ; 
1776, in which city he eventually became à merchant . 
and banker, aud amassed a large fortune, Dying in 
181], he bequeathed $2,000,000 to the erection of a 
college for orphan boys, conducted on rigidly secular 
principles. This building, the finest. in the Grecian 
stvle in the U. States, was commenced in INE and com- 
pleted in 1548. 

Girnrdin, Eine pr, (£hie-rahr daha’) a French editor, 
u. in Paris, 1804, became one of the most enterprising 
journalists of his time. I 1836 he established Za 
Presse, a newspaper he long conducted with great. tact 
and ability. He was several times a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies. As a politician, lie has been 
"everything by turns, and nothing long," — Orleanist, 
Republican, Imperialist. D. April 27, 1881. 

Girardon, Fhaxquis, (H- rl,) un eminent French 
scriptor, B. at Troves, 1630; D. 1715. 

Uirnsole. (z Ter HH .) [It.] (in.) A white or 
bluish-white kind of opal, which reflects a rud.ly tint 
when exposed to the sun or to the light of any bright 
flume — whence the nume. 

Girder, (gürd'r.) [From A. S. gyrden, to surround.) 
(Arch.) The main beam which immediately supports 
either the flooring of a building or the joists or cross- 

. beams which form a rest for such flooring. They are of 
various kinds, and are constructed of either wood or iron. 

Girdle. (9% dd.) A. S. guril, an enclosure.) (oso) 
A band, belt, or fillet, tied round 
the loins. It was au article of 
both male and female attire 
among several of the nations of 
antiquity and in the Middle Ages. 
The G. represented in Fig. 353 
was in fashion in the time of 
Richard II. It was not drawn 
tightly round the waist, but 
merely slung there easily, and 
held by a large buckle. See 
Crstvs. 

Girgeh, (jeerje,) a town of Ul- 
per Egypt, C. of p. of same name, 
on the Nile, 60 m. N.W. of Thebes. 
Py. 6,000. 


| 
| 


| 


— 
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Girgenti, (ere ue,  [auc. Y : 
Agrigeritum,] a city of S. Italy, ra | 
ín Sicily, Val di Mazzara, 58 m. zl 
N. S. E. of Pulermo, and with a e 
fine harbor whence are exported 75 
groat quantities of sulphur. Pop. Si 
Bd. 2n 

Gironde, (zh^-rónd',) the name p 
which the French river Garonne Fal 
assumes nfter its junction with 57 
the Dordogne at the Bec d' Am- s 
bez.— A maritime dept. in the | A | 
S. W. part of France, b. W. by the n ! 
Bay of Biscay. Area, 3,752 Eng. 1 7 | 
wy. tn. Surface, generally level, 
well-watered, and with a highly 
fertile soil, produciug grain, * i 
fru: ks. hemp, aud the finest Pg. to. 
growths of Bordeaux wines. C. RNOLI8H COUNTRY LADY , 
Bordeaux. Pop. 701,555. IN 1395, 


Giron dists, (zhe-rdad’ ists.) Fr. 
Girondins.) (Fr. Hit.) A politi- 
cal party or faction, professing moderate republienn! 
rinciples, which arose in France after the advent of tlie; 
Revolution, and for a while held the reins of power in| 
the Assembly. It derived its name from its chief lead- 
ers being deputies representing the dept. 6'ronde, chicf 
of whom were Pétion, Condorcet, Briasot, Vergniaud, | 
and others. They repudiated and opposed the Mon- 
tagnards, or party of the Mountain. and the atrocious 
Measures they pursued and carried out in their policy 
of extreme republicanism; and they were, in conse- 
uence, proscribed by that party, 1793, in which vear, 
dct. 31, the greater number of them perished under the | 
tine. | 


(After a medallion.) | 


a B 
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Girvan, ior eda ascaport of zectlaud, co. Ayr, 17 m. 
S. „f Avr. Pup, 6,000. 

Gialiano, San.) (ele- alu,] a town of S. Italy, 
Val di Mazzara, 6 m. N.E. of Trapani, famous for the 
ruins of the temple of Venus described by Polybius. Pop. 
11,500. 

«lulio Romano, (joe ro-mah'no ` (or GIULIO PII, 
an Italian painter and architect, k. at Rome, 1492. lle 
studied along with Rafaelle, and became the latter's in- 
timate friend and heir. His designs display great powers 
of invention and uucommon sublimity of thoughts but 
hix coloring is dry and detective. D. 1546. 

Giurgevo, (eee a fortified seaport of Roumania, 
p. Wallachia, opposite Rustehuk, on the N. bank of the 
Danube, 40 m. S. of Bucharest. It was taken by the 
Russians in the years 1773. 1811, and 1529; and near it 
they were defeated by the Turks in 1854. Pop. 10,567. 

Givors, (% cór.))amining town of France, dept. Rhone, 
14 m. S. W. of Lyons, Psp. 9, 957. 

(i la brate. Ginbrous. (“bre (From L. glaber, 
smooth.) (Bot) Smooth; without hair or down, as the 
stalk of a plant. 

Glacier, (gyaccür.)) [Fr.] Immense masses of ice, 
formed by the compression of the snow whicii accumu- 
lates on the summits and slopes of motntains, and 
forces its way down into the valleys and ravines which 
furrow the mountain sides, where they suffer waste 
from the higher temperature. This gives rise to a stream 
Which rushes to join the nearest river. The 8now-line 
of the Alps ia at an elevation of 8,000 feet, but the lower 
edge of some of the G. is not more than 3,500 above the 
sea, and hence they lie, in some instances, in the midst 
of cultivation, The surface of every large G. is strewed 
with stones and gravel, which have fallen from the 
surrounding precipices. This rubbish is partly carried 
to the sides of the G., and there deposited as lateral 
moraines, and partly to the lower end of the G., where 
it forms a terminal moraine, When the G. advances 
into the valley, as it does in a cold season, the morníne 
is pushed before it; and when, in consequence of a 
warm season, it retreats, the moraine is left behind. 
Thus the lower limit of a G. varies from year to yeur. 
In many mountainous countries there are phenomena 
which geologists explain by supposing that there were 
G. at u former period of tine, where none now exist, or 
that existing G. were much more extensive than at 
present. The most remarkable feature of G. is their 
motion. It has been long known to the natives of the 
Alps that they move, but it is only within tho last few 
years that it has received due attention from scientific 
men; the account of their observations, and the the- 
ories based upon them, form one of the most interesting 
chapters in the history of glaciers. Sce the writings of 
Agassiz, Forbes, and Tyndall. 

Glacis. (ai) [Fr., from L. glatia, slippery, like ice. | 
! Fortif.) A muss of carth serving as a parapet to the 
covered way, having an easy slope or declivity towards 
tlie country. 

Gladiators, (gl üd'e-a-Uirz.) [L. gladiatores, combatants 
with the aword.| (Atom. Antiq.) A name given to those 
combatants who contested at the public games for the 
entertainment of the Roman spectators. They were 
primarily slaves, prisoners, or convicts; but, later on, 
freemen fought in the arena, either for hire or from 
choice, and sometimes patricians and persons who had 
received the highest honors. The games opened with a 
prielodo, in which the G. fought with wooden weapons, 


Fig. 354. — GLADIATORS, 


till, upon a signal, they resumed their arms, and began 
in earnest to fight in couples. When the vanquished 
wha not killedin the combat, bis fate was decided by tlie 
people; who, if they wished to save his life, signifled 
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Glass’-snake. 
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LÀ 
manufacture of glass was known at a very early period. 
“Glass bottles of elegant design have been met with in 
Egyptian monuments more than 4,000 years old; and in 
the panties of Beni Hassan are depicted the various 
processes o 
turies ago," (Carey, Nite on Job xxviii. 17). A glass bottle | 
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Glauber, JonaNN RUDOLPH, (glou'br,) a German chem. 


ist, B. at Carlstadt, 1604, was a professor of alchemy, and 
discovered the salts since called by his name. D. 1668, 
See SULPHATE OF Sopium. 


lass-blowing, as practised nearly 40 cen- Glauberite, (glou'bür-it.) (Min.) A double sulphate 


of soda, sometimes found associated with rock-salt. 


(the earliest known specimen of transparent glass) with Glauchau, (giou/kou) a manuf. town of Germany 


the name of Sargon on it, in the Tth century, therefore, | 
B. C., was found in the north-west palace of Nimroud 


kingdom of Saxony, on the Mulde, 8 m. N. N. E. of 
Zwickau. Pop. 19,868, 


(see Layard, Nineveh und Babylon, pp. 197, 503). Alex- | Glaucium, (glo’se-um.) (Bot.) The Horr poppy, a 


andria was particularly celebrated in the time of the Ro- | 
mans for the skill of its artisans in glass. ‘The beauty of | 
the glass manuf. had, in the time of Pliny, almost super- | 
seded the use of the precious metals for drinking-cups; 

they were of the richest colors, and imitated precious 

stones, or were cut by the lathe, iu the style of cameos. 

In the Middle Ages, 
glass vessels appear 
to have been rarely 
used,— horn, wood, ` 
and metal were used 
for drinking,—and it 
was not until the 
Venetians resuscitat- 
ed the art, in the 15th 
cent. that glasses 
were “your only 
drinking-vessels," It 
is to the participation 
of Venice in the tak- 
ing of Constantinople 
by the Italians, a.p. 
1204, that she owes, in 
all probability, tho 
introduction of her 
manufacture of orna- 
mental glass, which 
may have received a 
fresh impetus from 
the immigration of 
Greek artists into 
Italy, in 1453, on the 
downfall of the East- 
. ern empire. To des- 
cant on modern glass- 
making would be a 
work of supereroga- 
tion. It may —. 
to say that it success- 
fully displays all tho 
beanty and ingenuity 
of the antique; and 
that the glass-work- ud 
ers of Bohemia ares 

super-eminent for the 


— . Cur 


Fig. 355. 


brilliancy of the 
colors which they VENETIAN GLASS ON OPEN WORK 
obtain. Its principal STEM. 


effects are produced 
by layers of tints cut through to the white substratum, 
in ornamental patterns. — The art of glass-painting or 
glass-staining, as it is sometimes termed, is practised 
under three systems, which may be distinguished as 
the mosaic method, the enamel method, and a method com- 
pounded of these two, or the mosatc-enamel method. 
There is yet another mode of ornamenting glass, which 
consists in applying pigments mixed with copal varnish. 
But this is of a perishable nature, and should not be 
regarded as true glass-painting, which is only perfected 
by the. aid of fire, and is as durable as the glass itself. 
Most true glass-puintings are formed by combining the 
two processes of enamelling and staining, since, al- 
though it would not be possible to execute a glass- 
painting by staining the glass merely, yet it can be 
entirely formed of painted glass. By the mosiac method, 
each color of the design must be represented by a sepa- 
rate piece of glass, except yellow, brown, and black; 
these colors are applied upon white glass, and for sha- 
dows. In the ename! method, colored glass is not used, 
the picture being painted upon white glass with enamel 
colors. The mosaic-eaumel method consists of a com- 
bination of the two other processes; white and colored 
as well as every variety of enamel color, being 
employed in it. — Etching on Glass. See ENGRAVING. 
Glassborough, (g!/às'bür-ro,) in New Jersey, a village 
of Franklin twp., Gloucester co., on the Delaware, 11 
m. S. by E. of Woodbury. It has important manufac- 
tories of window-glasses, bottles, &c. 
(Zoól.) See CuALCIDAE. 
Glass’-wort, (-wiirt.) (Bot.) See SALICORNIA. 


Glatz, (glits,) a fortified town of Prussia, p. Silesia, on 


the Neisse, 52 m. &.&.W. of Breslau. 


Manuf. Textile 
goods, leather, &c. Pop. 15,878. 


Glaucoma, (-ko'mah.) 


Glaucous, (glau’kis.) [Gr. glaukos, sea-green. 


Glaucus, (glaw'küs.) [Gr. Glaukos. 


Gleaning, (glén’ing.) 


Glebe, (gleb.) 


gen. of herbaceous planta, O. Papaveracer. The species 
G. luteum, found on the sandy sea-shore of the U. States, 
is conspicuous for its large flowers, of 4 delicate, pale 
yellow petals, which last only for a day, and are sue 
ceeded by very long curved pods, which are rough 


with tubercles. 

[From Gr. glaukos, bluish- 
gray.) (Surg.) A disease in the eye, in which the crys- 
talline humor has a greenish or bluish-gray appearance, 
and its transparency is diminished. (B 

ot.) 


Designating leaves whose color is of a grayish-blue, as 
those of the cabbage. 
(Myth.) A ma- 


rine deity, the supposed builder of the ship Argo, and 
said to have accompanied Jason and his companions on 
their expedition in quest of the Golden Fleece. 


Glaux, (gar.) (Bot.) A genus of the O. J’rimulacer. 


The Sea Milk-wort, G. luteum, is a pretty little herba- 
ceous perennial, growing oes deo our Sea-coasts, 
The flower is destitute of a corolla, but the bell-shaped 
calyx is colored and five-lobed. 


Glazing, (dung.) [From Eng. pe ( Painting.) 


That dept. of the process or practice of oil-painting 
which consists in the application of an extremely thin 
layer of color over another, for the purpose of modify- 
ing its tone. — (Arts and Manuf.) The transparent 
coating which covers the surface of pottery, and ia 
composed chiefly of lead and silex. After the ingredi- 
ents are ground together, they are calcined with a 
moderate heat, and, when cold, reduced to a powder, 
which is tempered with water, and laid on the ware by 
means of a brush. The violent heat of a furnace soon 
transforms this coating into a perfect glass. 

[From Eng. glean.) (Agric.) 
The art or practice of collecting the scattered swathe 
or sheaves of grain, left on the ground by reapers. 
[From L. gleba, arable ground.) (deel. 
Law.) A portion of arable or pasture land set apart to 
the use and profit of an ecclesiastical benefice. 


Gleditschia, (gléd-it'ske-ah.) (Hot.) A gen. of thorny 


leguminous trees, O. Fubacer, The Three-thorned Aca- 
cia, or Honey-locust tree, G. triacan/hos, 50 to 80 ft. 
high, is a native of the U. States, cultivated as an orna- 
menta] tree. In the autumn it bears numerous long, 
thin, and flat pendulous pods, which are usually curved 
aud often twisted, and have been compared to “darge 
apple-parings, pendent from the branches" They are 
sometimes as much as a foot and a half long, and con- 
taid numerous seeds, enveloped in a sweet, pulpy sub- 
stance, from which a kind of sugar is said to have been 
extracted. 

Glee, (glé ) [From A. S. gligge, hilarity.] (Mus.) A vocal 
composition, in 3 or 4 parts, peculiar to England, and 
consisting usually of one movement only, of a lively, 
tender, or grave character, as the case may be. 

Gleiwitz, (gli’wits,) a manuf. town of Prussia, p. of 
“peng on the Klodwitz, 43 m. S. E. of Oppeln. Pop. 

2,500, 

Glen, (gl^w.) (W. glyn, a valley.) (Geog.) A dale or val- 
ley watered by a river, and usually walled in on elther 
side by mountains. 

Glencoe, (gicn-ko',) a wild and desolate mountain-pass 
of Scotland, co. Argyle, memorable in history for the 
massacre of its inhabitants belonging to the clan Mac- 
donald, in 1692, by order of William III., on account of 
their having taken oP armes for James II. 

Glendale, (gin dal.) or FRaziim's Farm, a locality 
near Malvern Hills, Virginia, was the theatre of a severe 
engagement fought, June 30, 1502, bet. Gens. Mead 
McCall, and Seymour's combined Union communis, an 
a Confederate force under Longstreet and Hill, with in 
decisive results. The National loss was heavy. 

Glendalough, (;lwdah-lif.) a lake of Ireland, co 
Wicklow, 24 m. S. of Dublin, renowned for its picturesque 
scenery and antiquarian remains. 

Glendower, OWEN, (id “ur, W. OWAIN GLYNDWR, 
a Welsh chieftain, descended from Llewellyn, the last 
n^tive Prince of Wales, B. 1350. He rose in revolt against 
Henry IV. called the Welsh to arms, and maintained a 
3 years’ warfare against Henry’s armies, who repeatedly 
and unsuccessfully strove to enter the Welsh mountain 
fastnesses, Joining the league formed by Harry Percy 
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(‘Hotspur’) and Lord Mortimer against the king, the 
latter routed their forces near Shrewsbury, 1403. The: 
remaining years of his life were passed iu continual 
warfare against the royal authority. D. 1415. | 

Glene, (e (Gir. génie, the eyeball.) (Arat) The! 
cavity or socket où the eye and pupil, Also, any slight | 
depression or hoilow part receiving a bone in articula- | 
tion. 

Gienn’s Falls. (“TN faulz) in New York, à town of | 
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Warren co., on the Hudson, 60 m. N. of Albany. Fop. 


Globe, (b.) [ L. globus, a sphero.] (Math, and Ast.) An 
artificial spherical body, on the convex surface of which 
are depicted the countries, oceans, &, of the earth, or 
the aspect of the heavens, with the several celestial cir- | 
cles. The former is known as the ferrestrial globe, and | 
the latter as the cePh&tial.— Their principal use, besides | 
serving respectively to distinguish tho earth's surface, 
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anciently the residence of the Hetman of the Cossacka 
Lop. 11,464. 

Gluelnum, (gloo-si'nũ m.] or BrRyrtIUM. [From Gr 
giukos, sweet.) (Cm.) A somewhat rare metal, the 
oxide of which was discovered by Vanquelin in 1798 im 
the beryl. It is a white metal, malleable and ductile, 
and melting below the melting-point of silver. Acide 
attack it readily. It forms an oxide which much resem 
bles Aluminia, and unites with acids to form salta 
Which are colorless and in general easily eryataliized 
Sp. gr. 21. Symbol GI or Be. 

Glueck, JouANN CHEISTOPH von, (glook,) a German com- 
poser, n. 1714, went to Parisin 1774, and presented there 
successively several operas of standard excellence; chief 
iunong Which ure Alceste; Ilie in Aulis; and Iphe 
genii in Tauri, D. in Vienna, 1757. 

Gliickstadt. (0/5486) a scaport of Prüesis, in Hol- 
stein, on the Elbe, 29 im. N.W. ot Hamburg. Pep. 8, 00. 


and to mark the situation of the fixed stars, is to illus- | Glucose, ()/'kor) Grave SPOAR, or STARCH SUGAR, 


trate and explain the phenomena arising from the di- 
urnal motion of the earth. The use of the G. was well 
known to the ancients, and the two oldest ones extant 
wre of Arabian origin. 

Globe'- flower. %.) See TRoLLICs. 

Glob ule. aud Glob'uline. (%% f.) Bee RTO D. 

Glogau. Gross.) go) a foruted city of Prussia, 
p. of Silesia, on the Oder, 55 m. N.N. W. of Liegnitz. It 
possesses a considerable trule, Pup. 21,000. 

Glomerate, (ilon'ár-it) (Bot) Collected into close 
heads or parcels. — (Ana) Describing a gland formed 
of a conglomeration of sauguineous vessels, having no 
cavity, but supplied with an excretory duct, like the 
lachrymal and imaninary glands, 

Glommen, %%.) tho largest river of Norway, 
which issues from à lake in the . E. of Drouthlicim, and 
flows &. by Kongsvinger inte tlie North Sea, at Freder- 
ikstadt. 

Gloria in Excel'sis. (El) See Doxoros. 

Gloss, %.) [From Gr. glo, à dialect.] (Li) To 
Biblical criticism, an explanation of purely verbal dit- 
culties of the text, tothe exclusion of those which arise 
from doctrinal, historical, or ritual sources, — (Laib. ) 
The explanatory commentaries on the Justinian code, 
divided into glosse marginales (marginal notes), uud 

lossee interlineares tinterlineations). 

Glossary: iglos'sah-re.) (Gr. glossarion, a vocabulary. } 
(Lit) A dictionary or vocabulary, explanatory of obd- 
fashioned or ambiguous phrases, or of obscure or anti- 
quated words found in old or dialectic authors, 

Glossitis, e-. [From Gr. glosa, the tongue.] 
(Med.) Inflammation of the tongue. 

Glottis, (glottis) [Gr.. the oritice of the windpipe.] 
(Anat.) The narrow opening at the upper part of the 
larynx or windpipe, which, by its dilatation and cou- 
traction, contributes to the modulation of the voice. 

Gloucester, (/,. ) u co. in the W. of England, b, 
W. hy the Severn; area, 1.755 aq. m. Its surtace pre- 
sents 3 distinguishing features, viz, the district of tlie | 
Cotswold Hills; those of the Vales of Berkeley and | 
Gloucester ; and that of tlie Forest of Dean. Soil, highly 
fertile, 1%. „4. 520, — GLOUCESTER, an anc, city, C. of 
above co., on the Severn, 56 m. N.N. E. Of Bristol, It has 
important manufactures, and an extensive foreign come 
merce. Pup. 15,200. 

Gloucester, in New Brunswick, a N. E. co., b. E. by the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence; area, 2,99 84. m.; C. Bathurst. 
1%. 20,700, 

Gloueester, in Massichusts, a seaport-town of Essex 
co., 28 m. N. NX. E. of Boston. It possesses an extensive 
fishery commerce, and has a fine harbor.—In Now | 
Jersey a 8. W. county, b. on Pennsylvania; "red, 
950 square miles: C. Woodbury.—In Virginia, a | 
8. K county, washed by the waters of Chesapeake | 

Bay; urea, 28) square miles; €. Gloucester Court 


| 


House. 

Gloucester City, in N J, a town of Camden co., on 
the Delaware, 4 ni. S. of Camden. 

Glove, (ylitr.) [A. S. 9% f.] (Cnstume.) A covering for 
the hand, with distinct compartments foreach finger; — 
usually made of the finer hinds of dressed leather, or 
Of silk, cotton, wool, &. 

Gloversville, iyli rzi yin Nac Fork, a town of 
Fulton co, 40 m. N.W. of Albany. 
mnanufs. of gloves — whenceits name. 

Blow-worm, ieee.) (Zool.) The Fire-fly. See: 
LAMPYRID, | 

Gloxinia, (/ fe-“ (Hot). A genus of plants, O. | 
Gesneracer, The species, natives of tropical America. and | 
distinguished by their richly-colored leaves, and their j 
ample, graceful, and delicately tinted flowers, are anioug 
the greatest ornaments of our hot-houses, 

Gluchoy, (glo hav à town of Russia, p. Tehernigov. 
on the Verbooka, 112 m. E.N.E. of Tchernigov, and 


It has extensive 


Gly phography. /e. 


[From Gr. glukos, sweet.) ((en. A sugar much less 
sweet than cane-sugar, and far less soluble in water, 
found in many of the sweet fruits ; and also formed from 
starch, and cellulose or woody fibres, by the action of 
sulphuric acid. It is used in the manufacture of beer 
and alcohol, aud also for adulterating cane sugar. Form. 
C1 H i40 

Glue, %.) [From Gr. alta; L. Hun] (Applied Chem.) 
Animpure gelatine, prepared froin the refuse end paring 
of hides, and preserved in a dry state in cakes. Dis- 
solved. in un proper portion of water, it yields a jelly- 
hke mass, called. site, which is employed as a veliicke 
in distemper-paintinz, Ke. See GELATINE. 

Glumates, (Ca'50:) [From L. alma, chaff.) (Bot.) 
An all. of plants, class EN. ns, comprising the grasses, 
Bedzcs, and a few minor groups, 

Glume, iglom.) [Same deriv.) (B..) The exterior 
series of the scales which constitute the flower of a 
grass. 

Gluten, (gloo'tn.) [L., glne.] (em.) One of the most 
ini portant constituents of the varieties of corp used lor 
food. It is a viscid elastic substance which remains, 
when flour, wrapped in coarse cloth, is Washed under a 
stream of water untilall the soluble matters and starch 
are carried away. ‘The peculiar toughness and viscidity 
of Wheaten flour are due to it. C. contains nitrogen, 
and therefore, in some measure, approximates to animal 
matter. This causes it to give outa very dissgrecalta 
odor when putrefying. Dried in the air or in a stove, 
G. diminishes considerably in size, becomes hard, brit- 
tle, glistening, und of a deepevellow color. It is insol 
uble in ether, in fat, and in the essential vils, aud nearly 
Bo in water, Form. Cala; NA. 

Glutton, (/// n.) (Zool) Sce Gero, 

Glyceria, (ylis- reh.) (Lot) A genus of planta, O. 
Gramainacea, The long, floating stems of the Manna- 
grass, C. fliatons, spread over pools of water and ditches, 
Where cattle may frequently be seen wading to com 
siderable depths to cat them. 

Glyeerine, (;//i'cr-in). From Gr. olykeros, somewhat 
Rweet.]. (Chem) A syrupy colorless liquid, of à very 
bweet taste, and neutral to test-paper. It mixes with 
water and Alcohol in all proporticus, It is contained 
in most fixed oils and fats, in which it exists in cembi— 
nition with fatty acids, and is liberated upon saponi 
fication. It is non-volatile at the erdiuary tempera- 
ture, but when heated in un atmoephere of steam it dis- 
tils over, 60. does. not freeze or alter by exposure to 
the atinosplierez; it has no poisonous or injurious pro- 
perties, and on these accounts ita uses in arts, innnuface 
tures, and for domestic purposes, are very great. Wher 
acted on by strong nitric acid, it is converted into 
nitro-glvcerine, Sp. gr. 126. Form. Cel II. 

Glyegrrhiza, (ylis-sir-rizah.) [Gr a sweet root.] 
(Bot) A genus of plants, O. Zubaces. The best-known 
species is (V. yrbra, which reputedly furnishea the 
Spanish Liquorice, It is an herbaccous perennial, with 
Junnate leaves and binish flowers, and is cultivated for 
the sake of its root, which contains a peculiar sugar- 
like substance, giving to the extract its flavor and 
eight demukert property. Its. extinct, evaporated 
til it becomes of a proper consistence, is largely ime 
ported from Spain and Italy, in rolls 5 or 6 iuches long, 
packed in the leaves of the sweet bay. 


Glynn, (jin) in Georgia, a S. E. co., washed by the 


Atlantic; area, 400 &q. m.: C. Brunswick. 

[From Gr. glyphe, 
ni E, and graphi, an 5 (Fine Arts.) A 
kind of engraved drawing, produced by etching in a 
soft ground upon metal, and taking a cust therefrom 
by the aid of the electrotype, which produces a raised 
line like a wood-cut; or eise hy corroding the surface 
ef rhe plate where the ground rests, and so obtaining @ 
relief to the lines which were incised therein. 


— 


GLY 


3 (glip'to-dün.) [From Gr. glyptos, carved, | 

and odous, a tooth.] (Pul.) A gigantic fossil armadillo, | 
»eculiar to S. America. 

Gly ptothe’ca. (Gr. glyptotheké.] A museum of | 
works of sculpture; as, the Glyptothek at Munich. | 
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forms of life to be found among the Ruminantia (Fig. 
256). Its head and horns remind us of the Cape Buffalo ; 
the body, mune, and tail resemble those of a horse, and 
its feet are as light as those of a stag. It is a native of 
S. Africa, where these animals feed in large herds. 


Gnaphalium, (nah-fa'le-m.) [From Gr. gnephalon, Goa, (gó'ah,) a city. seaport, and formerly important 
po 


downy filaments.) (Bot.) The Everlasting, Cudweed, 
or Life-everlasting, a gen. of plants, O. Asteraceæ. The 
involucre, or common calyx, in all the species, is of the 
peculiar character termed scarious or everlasting : hence 
the English name. The foliage is usually thickly in- 
vested with white, woolly down, and the flower-heads 


commercial place of India, C. of a dist. of same name, 
belonging to the Portuguese, at the entrance of the 
Mandona, 250 m. S.S.E. of Bombay. Pop. 25,000. 


Goat, (90t.) A. S. gat.] (Zoól.) See CAPRA. 
Gon1' -moth. (-móih.) (Zoól. A name of the Locust- 


tree Carpenter-moth. See Cossus. 


are remarkable for the permanence of their form and Goat’s’-beard, or GoaT-MAR/JORAM. (Bot.) See TRA- 


color. 

nat. (nit) (Zodl.) See CuLicipas. 

Gnawers,(nauürz.) (Zoil) See RODENTIA. | 

Gneiss, nis.) [Ger.] (Geol. A rock composed of 
the same constituents as granite, viz., quartz, feldspar, 
and mica, but arranged in layers and lamina. As to its | 
origin, some geologists maintain that G. was at first a 
sedimentary rock — that is, was deposited by water — 
and that it was afterwards acted on by heat, which 
caused it to assume a crystalline structure. This is the | 
metamorphic theory. Others think that it was derived 
from the disintegration of granitic rocks, and that the 
crystalline materials were then arranged in layers under 
water. Associated with G. are various other rocks of 
the same general nature, in which some of the minera! 
constituents are replaced by others; such as horn- 
blende, schist, and mica-schist. Gneissic rocks occur 
abundantly in the Alps, the Andes, the Himalayas, 
Scotland, Norway, and Sweden. They are utterly des- 
titute of organic remains, but are often rich iu metallic 
ores deposited in veins. 

Gmnetace:ze, (ne-ta'se-e.) (Bot.) The Joint-firs, an O. 
of plants, class Gymnogens. They are small trees or 
creeping shrubs, not resinous, with jointed stems and 
branches, and opposite, reticulated, sometimes scaly 
leaves; flowers arranged in catkins or heads, surrounded 


GOPUGON, 


Gont's-foot. (Bol) See OXALIS. 
Goat-sacker, (yl “ |8o called because they 


were supposed by the ancients to suck the teats of the 
goat.] The general 
name of the inses- 
sorial birds com- 
posing the fam. Ca- 
primugide, char- 
acterized by a 
short triangular 
bill, and soft, lax, 
owl-like plumage 
(Fig. 357). They 
feed upon insects, 
which they capture 
while upon the 
wing. They are 
from 9 to 12 inches 
long. The best 
known American 
species are: the 
Church-Will’s Wid- Fig. 357. — NIGHT-HAWK. 

ow (Antrostomus 

carolinensis); the Whippoorwill (A. vociferus); and the 
Night-Hawk (Chordeiles popetue). 


by opposite scales which unite more or less com- | Gobelins, 1755 Line.) See CARPET. 


pletely. Gnetum is the typical genus. 

Gnome, (nóm.) [Fr.] (Mediæval Myth.) One of a class 
of spirits or imaginary beiugs which were supposed to 
tenant the interior parts of the earth, and in whose 
charge mines, quarries, &c., were left. Rübezahl, of 


Gobi, (oe, 


(THE Desert OF,) a sterile region Jn Cen- 
tral Asia, comprehending great portions of Mongolia 
and Chinese Turkestan ; N. Lat. 40-509, E. Lon. 90-1219, 
Length, 1.300 m.; breadth bet. 400 and 800 m. It con- 
tains here and there a few fertile spots or oases. 


the German legends, is often cited as a representative | Gobidae, (gdb’e-de.) ( Zoói.) The Goby fam., comprising 


of the class. — Gr., a sentence. ] (Lit) A short didac- 
tic sentence or saying, inculcating some moral precept. 
Among the old Greeks, the chief gnomic writers were 
Solon, Simonides, etc. 

Gnomon, (no'món.) (Gr. literally, that which explains.) 
(Dialling.) The style or pin of a dial, which, by its 


acanthopterygious fishes with more or less eloncated 
body, small scales or none, slender and flexible dorsal 
spines, and several branchial apertures. Besides the 
Gobies proper, this fam. ineludes the Blenpy (Fig. 87), 
the Sea-Wolf or Sea-Cat, the Wolf-Fish, and the Drag- 
onet. 


shadow, exhibits the hour of the day.— (Ast) A style | Goby, (go'be) (Zo0l.) See Gonna. 


erected perpendicular to the horizon, in order to ascer- 
tain the sun's altitude. — (Geom.) A figure formed by 
the two complements with either of the parallelograms 
about the diameter. à 

&nomonies, (-món'iks.) [Gr. gnómoniké.] Dialling, 
or the art or practice of constructing dials. 

Gnosties, (nós'tiks.) [From Gr. gnostikos, an adept in 
knowledge.] (Eccl. Hist.) A name significative of sev- 
eral bodies of theologians in the early Christian Church; 
although the term is more especially applied to a sect 
of philosophers that arose in the dawn of Christianity, | 
and who pretended they alone had à true knowledge of 
the Christian religion. They formed for themselves a 
system of theology, in accordance with the philosophical 
doctrines of Plato and Pythagoras, and imagined they 
discovered deeper mysteries in the Scripture than were 
perceived by those whom they deemed as simple and 
ignorant. They held that all natures, intellectual and 
material, are derived by successive emanations from the 
Deity. As time rolled on, the name came to designate 


God, (gód.) [A.B ] The Almighty: the self-existing and 


Supreme Being, creator and preserver of all things. and 
the object of human worship.— ( Myth.) The gods and 
goddesses of the Romans were divided into dii majorum 
gentium and dii minorum gentium (that is, into the supe- 
rior and inferior gods); also, according to their place of 
residence, into celestial, terrestrial, infernal, marine, 
and sylvan gods; and into animal and natural pods: 
the animal gods were mortals, who had been raised tà 
divinity by ignorance and superstition ; and the natural 
gods, parts of nature, such as the stars, the eiementa, 
mountains, rivers, &c. There were, besides, deities who 
were supposed to preside over particular persons ; some 
had the care of women in childbirth: others, that of 
children and young persons; and others were the dei- 
ties of marriage. Each action, virtue, and profession 
had also its particular god: the shepherds had their 
Pan; the gardeners their Flora; the learned their Mer- 
cury and Minerva; and the poets ther, Apollo and the 
Muses. 


sectaries of several descriptions, but who all coincided | Godavery, (go-da'vir-e,) a river of India, having its 


in certain tenets 
and opinions; and 
the doctrine of be- 
lief which seemed 
most particularly to 
distinguish them 
was the existence of 
two first principles, 
or deities, the one 
the originator of 
good, and the other 
of evil. The re- 
ligionus system of 
the Grostics became 
extinguished about 
the 5th cent. OW * 
Gnu, (noo) (Zoól. Fig. 356. — du. (Antilope gn.) 

A species of antelope 

(Antilope gnu), which is one of the most extraordinary 


^ 
1] 


E 


source on the E. slope of the W. Ghauts, 70 m. N. E. of 
Bombay, after a course of 900 m., empties into the Bay 
of Bengal by two branches. 


Som 
JRA L9 | Goderich, (gód'rich, a seaport of Canada W., and seat 


of justice of Bruce, Huron, and Perth ros., on Lake 
Huron, 32 m. W. N. W. of London. Zp. 3,954. 


Godfrey of Bouillon, (gód'f/re boo-y6u g',) r. 


GonEFROI DE BovILLON,] the chief leader of the First 
Crusade, B. near Nivelle, Brabant, 1058, was a son of 
Eustace, second Count of Boulogne, and received the 
title of Duke of Bouillon for his martial exploits in be- 
half of Henry IV., emperor of Germany. In 1096 he 
headed the French force sent out against the Infidels 
for the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre, and two years 
later took the city of Antioch, followed by the capture 
of Jerusalem. His army thereupon offered him the 
govereiznty of that city, which Godfrey refused, saying 
“he wenld never accept à crown of gold in a city whe. 
his Saviour had worn a crown vf thorns.” After estal: 
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based upon the feudal system of Europe, 6. b. in 1100, 
His inemory is embalmed in the “Jerusalem Delivered " 
of Tasso s Talian verse, 

Godoy, Dox MANUEL DE, (du, called PRINCE OP THE 
PEACH, à Spanish statesman, B. at Badajes, 1267, became 
chief minister Of the crown in 17, and obtained his 
puctfic title from bis having brought abont a treaty of 
peace with France, 17%. Alter à corrupt administra: | 
tion of the powers entrusted to him, Go was discraced 
in Sos, and exiled to France, in which country he I 


lishing a code of Tawa called the Audie of. Jerusalem, | 
| 
| 
| 


in 1751. 

Rod's Truce, or THe Truce or Gon, II.. Treuga Dei.) 
iat.) A singular institution of the Middle Aces, whicli 
originated in a council assembled at Litioszes at the end 
of the Toth cent. and in the council of Orleans, 1016, 
It consisted in the suspension for a stated time, and at 
stated seasons and festivals, of that right or privato feud 
for the redress of Wrongs, which, under certain condi- 
tions, was reco;znizel by modieval kaw or usage, It 
prevailed chietly in France and the German Empire; 
and fell gradually inte douse when the right of »rivate 
redress was restricted, and at last entirely abolished by 
lawn. 

diod win. Winco. an Enclish novelist, B. in co. Cam- 
bridge, 1756, brought out in lob a work of fiction en- 
titled Oaeb h, which Cottnanded an instant and | 
well-deserved anceess, Then followed ÁN Lion, Mande- 
vile, History of the English Commonwealth, and Cloud.» 
1. %. D, 1850. 

Godwit. l.) See SCOLOPACIDE. 

Goes, (766s. a seaport-town of the Netherbinds, island 
of & Beveland, on the Sebeldt, 10 m. E. N. E. ot Flushing. 
Pp. 6,500. 

Goethe, or Gathe, Jonass WOLFGANG VON, ( ron qoh'- 
fa.) the greatest of German writers, was R. at Frankfort- 
en-the-Main, in 1249. Aiter some preparatory study 
at Leipzig, he completed his. tegal education at Stras- 
burg University, where ho took his doctors degree in 
1771. In the same year his dreama of Gols ron be lich: 
ingen, mile à sensation in the literary world of Ger- 
many, and bud the basis of its authors reputation, In 
l4 appeared The Sorrows of Youag Werther, “a glow- 
ing leat of the human soul, full of interest and beauty 
atall times, but wiuch, in the then state of European 
thought and feeling, stirret the whole literary mind of 
Lurepe dike a breeze sweeping over a forest," In 1775, 
G. repaired to Wenns, on the invitation of the Grand- 
Duke.and there bhecatie the ex nostre of a host of literary 
talent attracted thither, awt also Tor à while gave him- 
rolf up to the wiidest dissipation. In 1785 he formed à 
liaison with & young woman in an humble sphere of 
hte, who bore him a son, and whom be subsequently 
married. In 1792 he accompanied the Grand-Duke of 
Saxe-Weilmar in the campaign against France. P. at 
Weimar, March 22, 1832. Fi, Us), and WOU lim | 


Meisters Apprenticeship (Mi, were among the other 
and well-known fruits of his pen; his masterpiece, 
howeven, is undoubtedly the dramatic poem of First 
1806-30. 

Goitre, (goi’tr.) (Medi See RON CHO Ur. 

Golconda, (gól-kon^dah, s a celebrated city of India, in 
the Nizain’s Dominions, under Brit. protection; N. Lat. | 
179 ?2' E. Lon. 78 2V. This place, once the €. ot a 
wealthy and powerful kingdom, has now fallen into de- 
cay and in of importance only en account of its fortified 
pu G. has been long renowned for the diamonds 
cut, t, and polished by its lapidaries, 

Gold, P A. S] (Min.) A metallic element of a 
beantiful. yellow color, soft, and extremely malleable 
and ductile, Sp. gr. 19258 to 17. V melts at 2192? 
F., and volatilizes slightly at a little higher tempera- 
ture. It decs not tariisli in the air even when melted, 
and is uiiillected by any single acid, but is dissolved by 
chlorine water and mixtures which evolve chto rine, 
such as mtro-hiydrochloric acid. It formis compounds 
with most of the other elements, hut they are of ecm. 
paratively slight importance. At. weight 16. e, 
Au from its Latin mane drow). G. amalgumates the 
most readily of all the metals with quicksilver. When 
in u state of fusion, it very easily and very intimately 
combines with silver, iind when mixed with that metal, 
will also run into a mass with iron. No metal destroys 
the miileability of E. so completely as lead: one two- 
thousandth part renders it too brittle for rolling, and 
its very fumes produce a serious effect upon it. . is 
widely distributed over the globe. and occurs in rocks 
of various ages from the Azoic to the Tertiary. It is 
found with comparatively small exceptions in the veins 
of quartz that intersect metamorphic rocks. It is al- 

ways very irregulairly distributed, never dn continuous 
pure bande of metal like many metallic ores. It occurs 
in the quartz in strings, se ales, plates s, and jn mac 


, 
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which are sometimes an agglomeration of crystals. Ta 

is mostly. gathered, not directly from the quartz, but 

from the gravel or sands of rivers or valleys, or the 
slopes of hills or mountains Whose rocks contain aurif. 
cions veins. Such. deposits, called placer a@tyqings in 

California, have been derived from the disintegration 

or wearing down of the rocks containing gold. G. is 

too sett to be used ina state of perfect purity. It ie 
almest universally alloyed with copper, or with silver, 
in crier to increzee its hardness. In expressing the 
fineness of an alloy of gold, the mass ia euppored to be 
divided into 24 parts: and the number of these consist- 
ing of pure gold is expressed (see CARAT) Jewelry is 
generally made of 18 carat geld. Previous to the dia 
eovery of Goin Calitornia (1847) and Australia (1551). 
the world was toa great extent supplied with it from 
Mexico, Brazil, New Granada, Chili, Peru, Asiatic 
Russin. the Indian Archipeliue, East and West coax’ 
of Africa, Hungary. and Transylvania. AH these coun 
tries still prednee G6, but their total yieid is only aboni 
enc-third that of the U. States and Austeahia, 

Gold Mines, African. Since 18) Africa has be- 
come the field of one of the three creat gold outputs of 
the would. rivaling America and Au-tralin in its yield. 
These nines exist in the Witwatersrand district of tbe 
Transvaal Republic, the sold being found in beds of 
conglomerate extending over an area of od by 40 miles 
and toa depth of from 2 te 20 feet The product o 
this region in 1833 was SLOW mb and in 190 closely 
approximated that of U. &. aud Australia. It is esti- 
mated that these conglomerates contain geld to an 
enormous value. 

Golden Age, (The. 

Golden Calf. (52557; There were to notable occa 
sions on Which calt-iike images were set up by the 
Isiaelites for worship. The first was when Aaron, ad 
the demand of the pecple, made of their gelden ear- 
Tings a molten calf, hollow probably, or of gold plating 
upon wood, After the metal was cast, it was fashioned, 
finished or ornamented, with zravingteol. Moses, 
When he saw it, burnt and reduced this image to powder, 
Cust it into the water, and made the Hebrews drink it 
(Fred, xxxIi.). Some centuries later Jeroboam set up 
golden calves at Dan and. Bethel, which thus became, 
and Jong continued, centres of unballowed worship (1 
Kings xii. 28-30). It is questioned whether in these 
cases there was the actual adoration of Egyptian idols, 
orwhether it was not mther intended to honor Jehovah 
by visible „ Hence, in modern parlance, wor- 

shipping the G. C, ia à figure of speech imprying undue 
respect paid to riches, or lust after wealth. 

Golden Eagle. (Zeol) See EAGLE 

Golden Fish. (Zol) See CYPRINIDF. 

Golden Fleece. /t.) Sec ARGON ats and Jason 
-er.) See FLEECE (ORDER OF THE GOLDEN, 

Golden Fly. (Zo/a See MUsCIDÆ. 

Gollen Gate, The.) See CALIFORNIA. 

[Golden Legend. -uda The.) (Li) The title 
of an ecclesiastical work in 177 sections, dating from 
the 15th cent. written by one James de Voragine, a 
Dominican monk, and descriptive of the Various raints' 
days in the Roman Calendar. 

|Colden Number, (-.) (Cheon) That num- 
ber by which is indicated the year of the lunar cycle 
for any given time. It was cailed the C. A. because in 
the anc. calendar it was written in letters ot gold, on 
account of its great utility in ecclesiastical coniputa- 
tions, particularly in fixing the time otf Easter. It was 
also called the 1½% %, inasmuch as it pointed ont the 
first day of the new moon ( primum luwe.) To fiud tha 
GN add 1 to the year of our Lord, divide the sum by 
19, and the remainder, if any (or 19, if there is nono), is 
the C. N.: the quotient at the same time expressing 
the number of eyeles which have revolved from the 
commencement ot the year prior to the birth of the 
Christ. 

Golden Wasp. (Zl) See CHRYSIDIDA. 

Goladtineh, (% Tin (Zol) The Fringilla. car 
duclis of Liungus, an European bird of the tam. £5 in- 
aide, remarkable tor its docitity and ple: wing Song. 
The commen 6. is very elegantly colored, and is some- 
what smaller th: in the sparrow. To it are closely 
allied several N. American species composing the gen. 
OLoasemitris in the same fam., among Whom are the 
Black-headed Gelófinch (62 Ine] the Yellow- 
bind or Thistle-bird (C. 62740:j; and the Pine-finch 
(C pimus s. 

Goldsmith, OLIVER, (f.) an eminent man 
letters, Boat Pallas, co. Longford, Ireland. 1728. Whiie 
à student of Trinity Coll, Dublin, he became notorious 
for his idleness and love of youthtul dissipation. Sent 
to London te engage upon the study of the law, he 
spent the money set apart for lus travelling expenses, 


(%,, See Auk. 
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in gambling, and returned home penniless. He next 
studied for two years at Edinburgh, and a year at. Ley- 
den. From the latter place he set out to make the tour 
of Europe, with “one clean shirt, and no money in his 


pocket." By the aid of his flute he managed to pay his 


way over a great part of the Continent, during which 
he stayed for half a year at Padua university, where he 
took his degree of doctor of medicine. On his return 
to London, he devoted himself to literature, and in 1762 
produced The Vicar of Wakefield, “the most exquisite 
of all romances in miniature," (to use the words of 
Schlegel.) Two years later, his poem of The Traveller 
confirmed G.’s reputation. In 1770, The Deserted Vil- 
lage. à poetic idyl whose descriptive force and plaintive 
tenderness has no rival in English literature, appeared. 
Among his other works are: She Stoops fo Conquer, n 
comedy; and History of the Earth and Animated Nature. 
D. 1774. 

iield-thrend. (Bot) See Corts. 

tàoid Wire, (r,) acylindrical ingot of silver, super- 
ficially gilt, and afterwards drawn through a vast nuin- 
ber of holes of various diameters, to bring it to the req- 
uisite fineness, which is sometimes equal to that of a 
hair. Before each time of drawing, it is covered with 
wax to preserve it from being worn away. 

Golgothn, (g e.) [Heb., the place of skulls.) 
(Seript.) A name given to Mt. Calvary, the scene of the 
crucifixion of the Redeemer, which lay without the 
E. gates of Jerusalem. It is supposed to have been 
priorily a place of execution for common malefactors — 
whence the name. 

Goliad, (go'le-dd,) in Teras, a S. co.; area, 900 sq. m.; 
C. Goliad. 

Goliath, (go-li'áth,) a giant of the Philistines, supposed 
to have lived during the llth cent. B. c., was slain by 
David with a stone from his sling. (Sam. i.) 

Golinth-beetles. (Zol) A group of African co- 
leopterous insects, fam. Scurabaide, remarkable tur 
their large size and brilliancy of color. 

Goltz, AvousT FRIEDRICH FERDINAND, COUNT, (golfs,) u 
Prussian statesman, k. nt Dresden, 1765, assisted in the 
declaration of the Peace of Tilsit, and in 1812 negoti- 
ated the treaty of peace between France and Germany. 
D. 1832. 

Gomer, (go'mür. [Ileb., a finisher.| The name of 
Japhet's elder son, und progenitor of the peoples of 
Asia Minor and Europe. 

Gomorrah. (Script.) See Sopom. 

Gomphosis, (z.) [From Gr., a wooden treenail.] 
(Anat.) A species of articulation, in which one bone is 


set in the other like a peg in a board; as the teeth | 


within the jaws. 

Gonni ves, (go-nivz’,) a seaport of the island of Hayti, 
55 m. N. W. of Port-au-Prince. Pop. 3,000, 

Gondar, (on“ dir,) a city (and former cap.) of Abys- 
sinia, 21 m. N. E. of Lake Dembeu; N. Lat. 129 30', E. 
Lon. 370 40. Pop. unknown. 

Gon di. See Retz (CARDINAL DE). 

Gondola, (gon'do-lah.) [It.] (Naut.) A peculiar kind 
of boat used on the canals of Venice, being the convey- 
ance used in passing from one part of the city to another. 
It is abt. 30 ft. in length, and in the centre, where there 
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Fig. 358. — GONDOLA. 


is a small cabin for passengers, 5 ft. wide. G. are sharp- 
pointed both fore and aft, and are rowed along with 
eat velocity and skill by 2 men who are called gon- 
Soliers. An anc. sumptuary law requires them to be 
furnished with black curtains, which give them a 
rather funereal appearance. Those used by foreign en- 
voys, &c., are, however, exempted from this provision. 
Gonfalon, (gon‘fal-lon.) [It. gonfalone.] (Mél.) The 
banner of the Church, formerly borne by papal troops; 
ita bearer was termed gonfalone. 
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t Gong, (góng.) [Malay.] See Tam-Tam. 

| Goniometer, (gu-ne-dm'etr.) (Optics) Seo CRYSTAL- 

| LOGRAPHY, 

Gonorrhea, (gón-ór-ré'ah.) [From Gr. goné, semen, 
and rhoia, a d (Med.) An inflammatory discharge 
of mucus from the membrane of the urethra in both 
sexes; and from that of the prepuce in man, and the 
vagina in woman. It is usually caused by the direot 
communication of sound persons with those already af- 
fected; and is à very acute and painful form of disease. 

Gonsalvo de Cordova, (gun-sahi'vo da kér-do’bah,) 
styled THE GREAT CAPTAIN, u distinguished Spanish gen- 
eral, B. near Cordova, 1443. After serving in the long 
war with Granada, G. was given command of the army 
sent to the assistance of the king of Naples agninst the 
French aggression. G. signalized his arms by u succes- 
sion of brilliant victories, and in 1500 was made Heute 
general of Apulia and the Calabrias. In 1503 he dee 
feated the French in the battles of Cerignola and Garige 
liano, aud in 1500 was ordered home, Ferdinand having 
grown jealous of his brilliant reputation. D. at Gra- 
naua, 1515. 

Gonzaga, (gén-zah'gah,) au illustrious Italian race, 
Sovereigns, Lords, Marquises, and Dukes of Mantua, 
1328-1707, the principal members of which house were: 
GIOVANNI FRANCESCO, first Marquis of Mantua, 1407, and 
one of the ablest generuls of his time, successively be- 
came commander-in-chief of the Venetians against the 
Milanese, 1432, and of the Milanese against the Vene- 
tians, defeating the Iutter under Francesco Sforza, 1438. 
D. 1444.— FERDINAND, Duke or GUASTALLA, B. 1506, be- 
came Charles V's viceroy of Sicily and governor of the 
Milanese. He was eminent for his military talents. D. 
1557. 

! Gonza’ga, a town of N. Italy, 14 m. S. of Mantua. Pop. 
15,841. 

Gonzales, (gón-zaA'leez) in Teraa, a S. central co.; 
urea, 1,140840. m.; C. Gonzales. 

Gooch'Inund, in Virginiu, an E. central co. ; area, 20094. 
m. ; C. Goochland Court-House. 

Goodall, FREDERICK, A. R. A. (güd'aul,) an English his- 
torical and genre painter, B. in London, 1832. Among 
his best works are, The Village Featival (1847), aud 
(vn mer at the Traitors’ Gate (1856). 

Goodeninacere, (good-£n-e-a'se-e.) (Bol.) An unimpor- 
tant O. of Australian plants, all. Campanales. 

Good Friday, (ri da.) [A. S. gode fridag.) (Eccl) 
The Friday before Easter-Day, observed from the earli- 
est times of the Christian Church, as a duy of fasting 
and religious observance, in memory of the Crucifixion 
of the Saviour, 

Good Hope, (Bay of,) forms the hend of Kotzebue 
Sound, Alaska Ter., and contains Chamisso Island; Lat. 
66° 30 N., Lon. 161? W. 

Good Hope, (Cape of.) See Carr or Goop Hore. 

Goodhue, (good’hi,) in Minnesota, n S. E. co., b. on Wis- 
consin; area, 650 sq. m.; C. Red Wing. 

Goods, (goodz) (Com.) Merchandise; cominodltics: 
wares; personal or movable estate or effects, &c. (Used 
in a general and comprehensive sense.) 

Good Tem'plars. See TEMPLARS. 

Good Will. (Law.) The custom of any business or 
trade. Though very uncertain and intangible, it niay 
have, under some circumstances, a very great pecuniary 
value, and is often bought and sold, and made the sul- 
ject of arrangement in various ways. Along with 
transferring it, the seller binds himself to do every 
thing in his power to recommend his successor, and 
promote his interests in such business. If the seller acts 
contrary to such agreement, he is liable to an action. 

Goomtee, Goomty, (goon-t',) a river of India, bav- 
ing its source in N. Lat. 28° 30’, E. Lon. 80° 10’, and 
debouching into the Ganges 16 m. below Benares, after 
a flow of 480 m. 

Goosander, (goocdn-dür.) (Zool.) See Merous. 

Goose, (goos,) pl. GEESE. D^. 8B. gos.) (Zool) See AN- 
SERIN Æ. 


Goose'fish. (Zol) The Angler. See PEDICULATL 
Goosefoot. (Bot.) Sec CHENOPODIACEÆ. 
Goose’-wing, (-wing.) (Nault) A sail set on à boom 
cn a Bhip's lee side; also the clews of a ship's mainsail 
or foresail when the centre of the sheet is furled. 
Gopher, (g/ Vr.) (Zoöl.) See SPERMOPHILUS. 
Gopher Snake. (ZoL) See COLUBRINA. 
Gordian, Marcus ANTONIUB AFRICANUS, (gor de- In,) R. 
160 A. D., of a Roman patrician stock, after serving ns 
proconsul in Africa (237), was elected, in association 
with his son, emperor of Rome, and strangled himself 
after the death of his son, 238. His grandson, G. (MAR- 
cus ANTONIUB PIU8,) B. 225, became sole emperor in 238, 
and defeated the Persian invaders in the Chaboras, 213. 
Put to death by order of the usurper Philippus, 244. 


E (gooz'beér-re.)) (Bot) See Rupes. 
) 
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Gordian OU, (The, d-. NOL) (Ane. p, ages fro em, they dig t assign ty them diving 
knot Made |, (lord 8, king of Phrygia, 80 intricate that | authority Some of these apocrypha] 6, still extant, 
there was lio finding here jt Degar or ende An ora, >| t, yds’ på I fort Seaport m England, co 
had dec] that he Who Should ufusten this knot | Hants, Separated f, Portsmonty; by iverinler ot 
Would bec © Master of Sin. xander the Great | the Solent. Fop. 8,250, 
ħaving und taken the task, and *PPrehensiy, that hig FOSS mer, (968 ra quii ) [From L. ‘um, the cot, 
inability , untie jt might "Ove an ey; omen, cut i, ton-tr "i Fine, light, film y threads ti float in the 

asunder With hig word, and thu either accomplished | airin cn m, clea ther, es tially in autumn. ey 

9r evaded 1 lence, among tlie Modert „ t cut the (y. | Aare most usual] n in *tubble-fields und on fu or 

K. is a Phrase used ENificate o lifficulty got lo bushe „an formed by smal) "Pen: they 

Over or removed by bot r Unusnal Meank are Otherwise termed airthreads, 

Gora Sin Joy; Wars IN, Barr, an „% dent Scottish | Gossypium, (ga 'p’e-tim,) ( Bot.) Sae Conroy, 
historical, inter, B. in Edinburgh’ 1790, he came Pregj. Goth % bu, A city of Cent IG rmany, C. of thí 
dent Of the Royal Scottis), c dem y. 185%. The por- | duchy of Sa 1. Coburg-Gotp On the Leine, 44 m, Nw 
traits of Si W, Ott, ang of of. Wi SON, are among of Coburg It is hel y Situated, well-built, and ha. 
his finest "Xamples. D. 18. À | “siderable Mannufy. e well-known Almanac), de 

Gordo sing, A . . C.Calhoun, Gotha h en annually PUblisheg here gin 1764, 

Gordo „ CHAR Es GEORGE, an English General, [3 p, 17,060 
1833, illed at Kar oum, 15x5, Gotha ef) 1. „ (hob, a Celebrated Pas, 

Goree, (go-re ) à town and French ettlement on the and Oa Dtain- pla ten of Switzerland at an elevation 

M. COAST of A Ica, on an Island of ame Chief of 11,0) ft. above -leye l, and sur nnded hy pine 

entrepôt of French trade jn that region, . 6,114, aks and ranges, p lies betwee 1% Canto icing 

ore Is * Or Sr. Marti ey, Gh th gs, an ishin: on the N. ri on the w „the Gri E., and the Va. 

Of the ] aCific Ocean, in Rely yj Ig Sen. bet. tha Co; äis S.: and over this JASS ig Carried th highy from 

tinents Of Axia and America; N. Lat, go Is’ Ww wh Fluelen Lake Cer » to the Lake o Maggi re, N. 

1720 4° Italy, * altituda of 6,800 ft. This road ente Upon 

orge, (96r; ) [Fr.; ^ umu ig, the Fullet.) (A,, its CONST rin Mon in 1820, 4nd was finished In 1839 In 

The entrance or a bax ion, ruvelin, or Other wor v Open the vicin to Uf the Celebrated hospice Of the same 

rearward betwe % Inner ex remities or Its face ^ | name, Vllt on the hi hest acie of the » 6,976 

flanks — (Arch, ) Same ag Civery ^7. r ft., are the SOUrces of the Rhine, hó e, and nas, 4 
vorgey, ARTHU " [gore ) an Hungarian general, n.]8]« R. R. % Del runs under the SY. Pened jn 2. 

Was, owing to his mj) jj iry talents, Kiven the Chiet co; Gothic rehiteet one of th nobles and com 

mand of the Patriot-army in the rising against Anstr test M ot archite ture ever invented, comprising 

48. He defeated he latte at Nagy Sarlo in 1549, nini the ya rions styles whic) Prevaileg in Western Europe 

became u ar-minister and di tator. Gen, &. basely 1 from the Middle of the 12th Cent, to the revival of Clas. 
rendered army to, Russia force in the me yeu, | 810 architecture in the 16th cen Tt wa ved, 
Was Pardoned p e. "n pero. And ree; ed into igno throug), thy Romanes, r sei 
Minions Obscu pi; & traitor to his co ntry ang lii in the], i 
Face. In 1872 lie Published AD att; MD ted JUStification 
of his treason under the title of Life an, icts in 
7 "ngary in ] Sand 1549 
Gor ias, OP je Ga) a Tistingnighe,) sophist. B. at Leun. | 
tium, & „ Was A "t epa ry of Socrates. whom he | 
Survive] " D. at the ake of 10 Years, | 
Orgons, (Or ins) ( Myth.) St Ino, Euryale, and | 
Medusa, three Sister deities, Who had hair ù twined] | 
With serpents, hands of h 55, winged bodies Cover, | 
With cles, USK-like teeth, and eye 5O terrible that | 
turned every one on whom they loo ed to Stone 
“Tseng jg Said to have killed m wit} the ajg ot | 
bons J nt him by Pluto and other deitios. | 
Gori (Jour il’) h.) (Zoi. See QA ANG-OUP Ng, l 
Goritz, ite.) (Ger. Gore) A town of the 4 UStrian 
“IN Dire, p Myria, on the Isonzo, 20 m. N. W. o riese, ; 
noted for *Xtensivo Puicatio, in Hebrew iter. Portion 
ur. Py 12,297, | Strong 
Gork m, gem, a fortifieg city of th Nether. ö len bein 
lands, on the Meuse, ĉl m. S.E. of Rotterq, top, ated w 
10,500, | ordinar 
Gorlitz, (yor lits,) n fortif city of N ‘ermany, in J 
Prussian Silesia On the Neisse Sim. y Liegnitz thrus 
Pop. 6. 6890. nt in 
Jortschay o, rc] J the Patrony mie Of n acted 
noble family, di NSuished i Russian military and ficient 
Politica annals, 07 its membe 5 may be mentioned nious 
licuar Prine „. 1795, who after distingui, i igh 
Service Pola; l, became Ammangor i hief Of thi boldu 
üssian Mies in the p nubian rine ipalitics and the ain 
imea, 1853-5 D., Governor of Poland, 186], _ ALEX. highest 
ANDER, PRINCE ^ Tother of tlie Preceding B. 1809 (Fig, å 
after >erving in diplomatic CADacities at London and believe the Point. 
Vienn w Pointed, in 1857, Minister Of Fore ign ed are} t 
A fairs at 8 MALES h, an TePresented Russia at been s re 
the Be lin Congress In 1878. D. 1883 the in £o in 
*OSha ’ (Vena wh.) (Zo62) Seo ASTUR luring ri e Ron nd ot 
Uosno, MO sh») (Script) A fertile region of Egypt, Was Ved fr, “st: h ng ly 
SUP posed 9 hays bordered On the arm of the Nile ^mblin i f. n the py d monumens of 
delta, toy rd Arabia. It sory, d as an Asylum for the "ZY pt Assyri t is i Franc, d Englang that 
sri, id aptivos from the tim of Jacoh down to a the try birit of t tyle was most felt, and the finest 
SAYR of 1 oseg, examples remain “nglish architecture it is divided 
Goshen. 'Zo'shn.) in India, ^5 town. C. of Elkhart ©0..! into p» 7 Englis} 1 A Perpendicular and Fiam. 
On the Elkhart river. 110 m. ES. of Chicago u A; w | boyant 
lurk, a town of Jrange c. „ 60 Niles NNW Ol New! Got š (IRh Tänd) an island of the Baltic Sea, be. 
York City, longing to Sweden; N, 56° 643570 56% E. Lon. 18 
Goslar, (gde. „) a fortifiaq town or USSia, in Han 19°. area, 1.2. FQ. m.; C. by. lop 55,000, 4 
Over, on the Gog . S. E. of Hildeshe u. Pop, 9,685, | former P. and ex isting division of Sw en, comprising ) 
Gospel, (gar "7. ) 8 Pod spe] 2004 tidings ( cal.) 12 laens, Ur ca Unties ; are 37,924 Iq. m. It Occ the 
The entire doctrina of the Chr, tian religion. being a S. pe Dinsn]a Of the kingdom and ig b. S.E. an M. by 
translation Of the Gre, term Æ ngelinn, ? 4 booky tho Sound, Baltic, and Cattegat, respectively, It Was 
Of the New estamen attributed to Matthe „Mark, ancient), divided into Z. and -G and a largo 
Luke, and Joh 1, are Styled G N the first 3e. Mürjes | tion "or its Surface Consists Of wate a Pop, 
suce ing Ch Hany other G Were in circulation, 2,456,430. 
but, although h fathers of the Church quoted pag’ | Gott (The,) (Gocke) 
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anc. Germanic people, whose origin is lost In remote 
olscurity, though it is believed that they first inhabited 
parts of Scandinavia. When first recorded in history, 
theyawelt ou the shores of the Bultic. around the Frische 
Haff. Tacitus makes mention of them, and we hear 
them next spoken of in the 3d cent , when they appear 
to have formed a powerful nation, peopling the coun- 
tries of the Euxine. In progress of years they advanced 
into Mæsia (250-1) and defeated the Romans under 
Decius; next made great conquests in Asia Minor; and, 
later, ravaged the Grecian coasts and cities. In 270 
they sustained serious defeats at the hands of the em- 
peror Claudius; and, two years later, Claudius com- 
pelled them to cede Dacia, and to conclude a peace 
which lasted for half a century. From 367-9 they again 
waged war with the Romans; and shortly afterward 
became divided into the Ostrogoths, or G. of the eastern 
countries W. of the Don; and Visigoths, who occupied 
the countries W. of the Dnieper to the Danube. In 378, 
the Visigoths, who had sought Roman protection 
against the invading Huns, were driven into rebellion 
against their guardians, and utterly defeated the Ro- 
man army under Valens at Adrianople, 378. They then 
settled in Thrace and Dacia, and became incorporated 
with the E. Empire. After the downfall of the Huna, 
the Ostrogoths colonized Pannonia and Sclavonia, 453. 
The Visigoths, under their king Alaric, invaded and 
ravaged Greece, and in the 5th cent. Italy, sacked 
Rome (409-10), and acceler:ted the downfall of the W. 
Empire. They next carried their arms into 8. Gaul, 
and the N. of Iberia, or Spain, and toward the close of 
the cent, their cap., Toulouse, had become the metropo- 
lis of a prosperous kingdom, embracing the greater 
part of both countries N. and S. of the Pyrenees. In 
476 the W. Roman empire fell through the Gothic in- 
vasion of Odoacer ; and, 489, the Ostrozzoths, under Theo- 
doric, formed a new kingdom in Italy. They then be- 
came vassals to the emperor Justinian. After various 
vicissitudes, the Gothic Italian kingdom ceased to exist 
in 554, after its people had attained to a fair amount of 
civilization. 

Gottenburg, (gót'tn-boorg) or Goth'enburg, a 
commercial city of Sweden, C. of a co. of same name, 
(former govt. of W.Gothland,) facing the northernmost 
point of Denmark, 280 m. WS. W. of Stockholm. Pop. 
55.046. 

ethers, bine (güt'ing-en,) a city of Prussia, in Hanover, 
on the Leine, 12 m. S.E. of the city of Hanover, famous 
for its university. p. 18,914. 

Gouda, (gow'dah.) [Du. Ter Govw.] A mannf. town 
of the Netherlands, at the point of meeting of the Yssel 
and Gouda rivers, 11 m. N.E. of Rotterdam, noted for 
its fine cathedral. Pop. 17.000. 

Gouge, (gooj.) [Fr., from Lat. gueía.] (Cirp., de) A 
kind of semicircular tool, in the form of a chisel for 
cutting or scooping out wood or stone. , 

Gough, Huan, Viscount, (g2f.) a British general, B. in 
Ireland, 1779, served with distinction in Spain; com- 
manded in China, 1811, and took Canton ; defeated the 
Mahrattas in 1843, and gained the brilliant victories 
of Moodkee, Sobraon, and Ferozeshah over the Sikhs, 
1845-6. In 1849 he effected the subjugation of that 
people by the storming of Guzerat. Mnde a fleld-mar- 
shal of the empire in 1552, he p. in 1867. 

Goujon, Jeax, (goo-zhón')) a French architect, m. in 
Paris, 1515, is sometimes regarded as having been the 
rehabilitator of sculpture in his native country; aud 
many of his finest works, bas-reliefs, &c., adorn the 
palace of the Louvre, Paris. Killed, being a Protestant, 
in the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 1572. 

Gounod, Feux CHARLES, (goo-no’,) a French musical 
composer, B. in Paris, 1818. His chief works are sym- 
phonies and operas, chief among the latter in popular- 
ity being Faust (1559), which has achieved a world-wide 
reputation. 

Gourd, rd.) (Bot) See CUCURBITACES. 

Gourde, (goord [Sp. gordo.] (cm.) In the Spanish 
W. India islands, Hayti, &, the colonial dollar. In 
Louisiana, the American dollar. 

Goat, (gowt.) 15 goutte.) (Med.) A very painful dis- 
ease, the principal seat of which is in the joints and 
ligam 
mittent. It is a disease which seldom attacks young 
people, and is attended with the secretion of the super- 
fluous earthy matter, which is no longer necessary for 
the formation of the bones, but which, instead of being 
carried off by the proper channels, is deposited beneath 
the skin, and accumulates internally, thus producing 
chalk-stones and various internal concretions, It is 
very common among those who indulge in the pleas- 
ures of the table, and is sometimes hereditary; but 
females seldom have this disease. 


Government, (güv'ürn-mént.) [Fr. gouvernement.] 


| 


| 
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(Pol.) The particular form of political representation 
assumed by the executive power of a state; thus, when 
the governing power is vested in the bands of one in. 
dividual possessing irresponsible powers, it is an «an/oc- 
racy or despotism, as that of Russia; if invested in one 
person whose executive functions are administered by 
means of a cabinet of ministers responsible to the legis- 
lative assembly, or parliament, it is a constitutional 
monarchy, a8 England, for instance; if in the hands of 
the nobility, an aristocracy or oligarchy, such as the 
former so-called republics of Venice and Genoa; and if 
in the hands of the people or their immediate repre- 
sentatives, it constitutes a democracy or republic, as in 
the case of the U. 8. of America. The executive G. is the 
functional dept. of administering public affairs; the 
legislative G., that of enacting the laws; the judicial G., 
that of the administration of the laws for the further- 
ance of public justice and security. —(Gram.) The in- 
fluence of a word with regard to instruction; as when 
established usage demands that one word should neces- 
sitate another to be in a ticular case or mood. — 
(Geog.) A political subdivision of a country or a colony 
ruled by an officer deputed by the sovereign; as, the 
government of Hong Kong. 

Governor, (güv'ürn-ór.) Fr. gouverneur.) (Fol.) One 
who is invested with executive authority over a state. 
colony, or city ; as, the governor of New Mie Su. 
In steam-engines, a contrivance for the regulation o 
their action, ordinarily 
consisting of 2 heavy 
balla, fixed respective- 
ly on the lower ex- 
tremities of 2 rods, hav- 
ing at their upper ends 
hinges of some form 
that connect them with 
a vertical spindle, 
which is made to re- 
volve by the main 
powerof themachinery 
to be regulated; as in 
water-wheels, for in- 
stance. When the ma- 
chinery is set in motion 
to the proper degree 
of velocity, the rods 
and balls are carried 
round by the spindle 
at a regulated distance 
from it; but when the 
velocity becomes too 
great, the balls and / 
rods are thrown out by |; 
centrifugal force; and | 
this toa greater or less 
extent diminishes the 
supply of steam tothe © 
steam-cylinder by 
means of the throttle- — 
valve, or of water tothe Fig. 360. — SAFETY GOVERNOR. 
water-wheel by lower- Invented by A. P. Brown (New York). 
ing the sluice-gate, un- 
til the correct rate of speed is arrived at. If the motion 
becomes tooslow,the balls descend below the proper posi- 
tion, which opens the throttle-valve of the steam-engine, 
or increases the supply of water to the water-wheel. 

Gov'ernor's Island, in New York harbor, has upon 
it the strong defences called Custle Williams and Fort 


Columbus. 
Gower, (gór or gour,) an Gwr,] a peninsula of 8. 
Wales, in the W. of co. Glamorgan, abutting upon the 


Bristol Channel. 


^ 


Goyanna, (goi-dn'nah,) a city of Brazil, p. Pernam- 
buco, on a river of same name, 35 m. N.W. of Olinda, 
Goyaz, (go-yahz',) a city of Brazil, C. of a p. of same 
name, on the Vermelho, 605 m. N.W. of Rio de Janeiro, 
Gozo, (%.) an island in the Mediterranean Sea, lying 
a short distance N.W. of Malta. It is 9 m. long by 


Pop. 6,000. 

do 
Pop. 9.000. 
broad, and belongs to England. Pop. 16,500, 


ents of the feet. It is often periodical or inter- Gracchus, Carus SEMPRONIUS, (grdk'küs,)) a Roman 


orator and statesman, B. 159 B. o., became questor in 
126, and tribune 3 years later. These offices he filled 
with high ability and probity ; he caused the establish - 
ment of good laws, and fostered the development of 
commerce and the arts. One of his laws decreed the 
transference of the judiciary power from the senate to 
the equestrian order, Reélected tribune in 122, he in- 
curred the opposition of the senate, and perished in a 
massacre organized by Opimius, his enemy, 121.— 
TIBERIUS SEMPRONIUS, B. 168, was a brother of the pre- 
ceding, and after successful military service in Africa, 
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A GRAMMAE-5CHO0L in its original sense signifies a school 
in which students are grammatically grounded in the 
classics. In the U. States, however, the term is applied 
to an academy below a bigh-school in educational 
status, and above a primary one. 

Gramme, GRAM, (rd.) Fr., from Gr. gramma, a 
weight of two oboli.) (Cumb.) In the French metrical 
system, the unit or integer of weight, equal to 15:438 
Eng.troy grains. It is equivalent, when tlie centigrade 
thermometer stands at 4:19 C., to the weight of a cubic 
centimetre of distilled water. 

Gramont, or Grammont, (gral'món(g.) the put ro- 
ny mic of a noble house eminent in French history, sev- 
eral of whose members became marshals of France. — 
PHILIBERT, COMTE DE GC., B. 1621, served with gallantry 
under Condé und Turenne, and was ouo of the most 
brilliant wits and leaders of fashion at the court of 
Charles II. of England. His well-known Memoirs, 
edited by his brother-in-law, Count Anthony Hamilton, 
have passed through many editions. 

Grampians, The.) (grdmp’e-duz,) or GkAMPIAN 
HiLus, the principal chain of mountains in Scotland, 
which, rising bet. Argyle and Dumbarton cos., and after 
traversiug Perth, Kincardine, Aberdeen, Baluff. and 
Elgin cos., finds its outlet in Inverness-shire. Its high- 
est summit is Ben Nevis (1,400 ft.), at its western ex- 
tremity. — Also, à mountain-range in the colony of Vic- 
toria, 3. Australia. Chief summit, Mt. William, 4,500 
ft. in height. 

Gram pus, (grdm'pás.) (Zo3.) See DxLEIHIN ID. 

Gran, rab, ) u free city of Hungary, at the continence 
of & river of same name with the Danube, 25 m. N. W. 
of Buda, Pop. 11,215. 

Grannda, (grán'ah-da^,) a modern p., und former king- 
dcm of Spain, b., respectively, W. by Andalusia, E. by 
Murcia, and S. and S. E. by the Mediterranean Sea. It 
has been formed out of the anc. p. of Andalusia, and has 
an aren Of 4935 Eng. sq.m. Surface, mountainous, 
teing traversed by Sierra Nevada, the Alpujarras, &c. 
il, fertile and well cultivated, and rich in minerals, 
G., after forming a portion of the Roman p. of Boctiea, 
became a rich and powerful Moriseo kingdom, founded 
by the Saracens, and their last possession in Europe 
prior to its conquest in tlie reign of Ferdinand and isa- 
bella, 1192. Pop. 405,123. — GR NADA, a famous city of 
the Moors, and €, of above p., and of the anc, kingdom, 
on the Xenil, 120 m. W. of Seville. The city is built in 
the form of a demi-lune, on two adjacent hills, and is 
divided into 4 quarters intersected by the Darro. G. 
forms a coup Hail of magnificent towers and palaces 
surrounded by trees; foremost among ita architectural 
wonders being the famous Alhambra, the most mar- 
vellous example of the Saracenic style extant, and of 
singular and antique beauty. 19. 68,814. 

Granada, a city of Central America, repub. of Nicara- 
gua, on Lake Nicaragua; N. Lat. 109 12^, W. Lon. di 
io'. Pop. 11.000, 

Gran'/nda, New.) Sce COLOMBIA (UNITED STATES OF). 

Gran by. rain“, en town of Canada E., Shetlord. co., 
50 m. 8.8 E. of Montreal. Pp. 1,600. 

Gran Chaco. El.) (gran chal’ko,) a vast region 
of S. America, divided bet. the Argentine Republic and 
Paragnay,and consisting of an immense tract of wooded 
and pasture lands occupied by roving Indian tribes. It 
is watered b$ the rivers Parada, Vermejo, Pileonayo, 
aud Salado; has generally a fertile soil in n state of per- 
fect nature, und has been but little explored by Euro- 
peaus. 

Grand-Duke. (-dék’.) (Ger. Grom-hersog.] ( Her.) In 
German, a duke-regbant, ranking next to a king in 
dignity; as, the Grand-Duke of Mecklenbury-Strelitz. 
In Russia, the title borne by the cadets of the imperial 
house; as, the Grand-Duke Alexia. 

Grandee, (grin-dé’.) [Sp. grande; L. grandis, illus- 
triaus.] In Spain and Portugal, the highest rank of no- 
bility. Originally, the title was limited to such nobles 
as descended from the great feudatories of the crown; 
and, until the time of Cardinal Ximenes, the G. were in 
the enjoyment of certain exclusive privileges, which 
placed them almost on a par with princes of the blood ; 
but the title now is little better than a nominal one, re- 
tained principally to mark those families of the “ blue 
blood " — that is, of the purest aristocracy of descent, 

Grand Gulf. in Mississippi, a vill. of Claiborne co., on 
the Missiseippi river, 60 m. N. of Natchez. The Con- 
federates erected strong works which commanded the 
river at this spot, during the Civil War; they were, 
however, taken by Com, Porter's gunboats, May 3, 1563. 

Grand Haven, (^à'cn,) in Michigan, a town, C. of 
Ottawa co.,at the puint where Grand River finds its out- 
let into Lake Michigan, 98 miles west by south or 
Lansing. 

éi rand Isle, (-i/,) an island of Michigan, near the 8. 
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8q. In. — In Vermont, a N. W. co., verging upon Lower 
Canada ; area, 77 84. m.; C. North Hero. Zop. 4,082. 

Grand Lake, in Maine, lies bet. Arovatuok and Wash- 
ington vos.,and New Brunswick, and connects by the 
St. Croix river with Passamaquoddy Bay ; area, 60. 5. m. 

Grand Master, (use.) ( Hist.) Yn medieval tines, 
a title by which were known the chiefs of the various 
orders of monastic knights, such as the Templars, those 
of St.John, und the Hospitallers. During the anc. French 
regime the so-called G. M. of France was first officer of 
the imperial household. The term is now obsolete, save 
in its serving to denominate the chief officers of the 
Freemasons, Oddfellows, und other societies of a kin- 
dred character, 

Grand Rapids, (-rij'id:) in Michigan, a flourishing 
city, C. of Kent co., on the great rapids cf Grand River, 
00 m. W.N.W. of Lansing. 

Grand River, in (ol. rado Ter., rises ju Summit co., 
on the W. side of the Rocky Mts., and, flowing 8 W. 
into Utah Ter., there takes the name of Culorado. — IU 
Louisiana, a stream having its source in Atchafalaya 
Bayou, and falling into Lake Chetimaches, — In Bichi- 
guu, a river formed in Jackson co. by the meeting of 
several small streums, und which, after a flow of 270 m.. 
empties in Ottawa co. into Lake Michigan. — Also, the 
nime of two rivers in Missonrt, of minor importance. 

Grand Traverse, (-triórcüárz,) in Michigen, a N. W. 
co.; area, 600 BQ. m.: C. Grand Traverse. 

Granicus, (grán'c-hás.) (Anc. Geog.) The ane. mune 
of n small river of Bithynin. on whose banks n great 
battle occurred, 32H. Wee. in whieh CO0,000. Persians un- 
der Darius were overthrown by 30,000 Greeks under 
Alexander the Great, 

i Granite, (grawit.) Fr. granit; L. granny, u grain! 
(reo und Ge.) A rock of igneous origin, abin posed ot 
| 
| 


shore of Lake Superior, and with the celebrated “ Pic- 
tured Rocks” between it and the mainland; arca, 105 


crystals of quartz, felspar, and mica, confusedly mixed 
together. ‘The felspar is sometimes white, sometimes 
red. When it occurs in large crystals it is called Jwr- 
plaritic G. There is a variety composed only of felspar 
and quartz, which on certain sections presents broken 
lines resembling Eustern characters, and hence it ix 
called Graphic C. When hornblende takes the place 
of mica, the rock is called Syenite. 6. is believed 10 
have once been in a state of fusion in the interior of the 
earth, and to have cooled slowly, under great pressure, 
Although G. is often found at the surface of the earth, 
some vast mountain ranges chiefly consisting of it, it is 
never found ling upon sedimentary rocks. It has evi- 
dently been found at widely distant epochs; for while 
it lies beneath the oldest. fossiliferous rocks, it is found 
penetrating iu the form of veins into rochs of the ter- 
tiary period, 6.08 much used for building purposes, 
Some Kinds however readily decay. From its disinte- 
gration de silu has been found the clay called Auclen 
which is employed in the manufacture vf porcelain, 
See GNEISS. 

Grantivorous, (gri uic'o-ru) (Zool.) A term applied 
to unimals which feed on grams. 

Grant, (grant) [From I. grantere, to 80lemnly proui- 

is.] (Lit.) A method of conveyance by simple deed, and 

without livery or seizin, appropriate to estates iti lands 
or tenements not in possession. and also to incorporeal 
hereditaments. Also the thing so conveyed; as, a gront 
of public property. 

Grant, Sor Francis, RA a British artist, Bb. ofan nue. 
family near Perth, 1804, after achieving a great reputa- 
tion us a limner and animal painter, became President 
of the Royal Academy, 1566. 

| Grant, Urvsses Simpson, Isth Pres. of the U. States, 

was B. in Clermont co., Ohio, April 27. 1822. After en- 

| 

| 

\ 


tering West Point Academy in 1839. he graduated 
thence 4 years later, and was brevetted 2d. lieutenant 
cf the 4th Infantry. He served with distinction in the 
Mexican war, became Ist lieut. in 1547 and captain in 
1875. He resigned his commission in the following year, 
eud abt. 1859-60, commenced business as a tanner, &e., 
iu Galena, III. Upon the outbreak. of the Civil War, 
1501, G. was appointed lieut.-colonel of volunteers, and, 
in Aug. following, made brigudier-gen. He was then 
given the command of the dist. of S. E. Missouri, and on 
Nov. th fought his first and indecisive battle with the 
enemy at Belmont. In 1562 he opened the campaign by 
capturing Fort Henry, ¢th Feb., and Fort Donelson on 
the 14th —successes which compelled the Confederates 
to evacuate Nashville and Columbus. Gls next success 
was ut Shiloh, 7th April, where be defeated Gen. Johu- 
, ston with heavy Joss, Then, after inflicting sume miner 
| defeats on the enemy, he advanced to the siege of Vicks- 
burg, which city surrendered with its garrison of 20,000 
| men on the 4th of July, 1863. In Oct, having now 
become major-generul in the regulur army, C. was 
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mountain than at the surface of the ocean. The force 
of G. is measured by way of the pendulum. Weight 
1s the effect of the gravitating force. It is the presaure 
which the attraction of the earth causes a body toexert 
upon some other body interposed between it and the 
earth's centre. Weight is proportional to mass. Abso- 
lute weight ia the relation which the pressure of the 
body beurs to that of some other body, whose pressure 
is taken as unity The absolute weight of bodies of 
similar constitution is proportional to their volumes. 
Bodies which, with equal volumes, have different 
weights, have also different densities: that body which 
has the greatest Wight being more dense than another 
of the same volume but less weight. The attractin 
force of the earth is strongly shown in the fall towa 
it of bodies left without support. See FALLING Bopiza. 

Gravity, (grive-te.) Samo deriv.) (Ps.) Seo CEN- 
TRE OF GRAVITY and Gravitation. —( Mus.) Depth or 
lowness of sound. as opposed to acuteness. — (Chem.) 
See SPECIFIC GRAVITY. 

uray, Asa, (grd.) a distinguished American botanist, B. 
in Oneida co., N. V., in 1810. In 1842 he was appointed 
Fisher professor of natural history at Harvard College. 
Among his many standard works may be mentioned the 
Botanical Tert- Book (1842), and Structural and System- 
atic Botany (1858). 

Gray, Gerorve RobBrRT, an English naturalist, B. at Chel- 
sea, 1807, is chief of the Zoülogical Department in the 
British Museum, and author of The Genera of Birds (3 
vola. 4to, 1837-49), a splendidly illustrated und valuable 
work. 

Gray, THomas, an English poet, B. in London, 1716, and 
educated at Cambridge. in which university he became 
professor of Modern Literature in 1769. His * Odes ` 
occupy a high rank in English poetry, and his well- 
known Elegy written in a Country. Churchyard (1749) 
is one of the most perfect compositions of its kind in 
the language. D. 1771. 

Gray, Grey, (yra.) [A. S. græg.] (Patat.) One of a 
class of pigments possessing cool and cinereous tints ef 
& neutral character, or between white and black, or 
white and blue. 

Grayling. (grá'ling.) (Zol) See SALMONIDE. 

Grayson, (gra ram in Kentucky, a W. central co.; area, 
700 square m.: C. Litchfield.—In Texas, a N. county. 
b. on Indian Ter.; area, 910 sq. m.; C. Sherman.—In 
Virginia, a S.8.W. co.; «rea, 340 sq.m. It is b. NW 
by Iron Mountain, and S.E. by the Blue Ridge. C. 
Independence. 

Gray stone. (Gen.) A volcanic rock, allied to ba- 
salt, and composed of felspar, iron, and augi*e or horn- 
blende. 

Grazioso, (grdi-se-o'zo.) It., gracefully.] (Mus) A 
term affixed toa passage required to be performed with 
grace and elegance of execution. 

Grease, (grés.) [From L. crassus, fat.) A term of gen- 
eral application to all oilv or fatty mattera, but gen- 
erally to those having some degree of solidity, as tallow. 
It is more specially applied to fatty mutters which are 
so deteriorated with dirt or other impurities as to be 
unfit for candle- making and other manufactures requir- 
ing some degree of purity in the material. (7. is largely 
employed as a lubricant for machinery, and especially 
for the wlieels of carriages. The G. employed for the 
axles of carriages and carts consists of the most inferior 
kinds of G. mixed with a little tar. 

Great Basin, (The,) (sometimes termed FREMONT'S 
BasiN,) an extensive territory, hitherto tut only par- 
tially explored, occupying an area of abt *.5,000 sq. m. 
in Utah and Nevada. It consists, forth: nost part, of 
a barren desert, though there are, here and there, a few 
fertile oases to be found. Firat traversed by Col. Fre- 
mont (4. v.) on his overland expedition to California. 

arent Brit/nin, or, as it is officially styled, the 
UNITED KINGDOM or GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, forms 

with its foreign possessions and colonies throughout 
the world what is known as THz BRITISH Emping. The 
term G. B. is confined to the island of Britain ae 
Britannia and Albion), which consists of the kingdoms 
of England and Scotland, and the principality of Wales. 
Each one of these countries, together with the sister 
kingdom of Ireland, is elsewhere geographically de- 
scribed in thia work, under their respective heads. G. B. 

roper is the largest island in Europe, and is situate bet. 
N. Lat. 499 57’ 30-589 40 24", and bet. Lon. 10 46’ E., and 
€? 13’ W. Length, N. to S., from Dunnet Head to Start 
Point, abt. 650 m.; maximum (mainland) breadth, from 
the Land's End to the N. Foreland, abt. 320 m. Extim. 
arca, (including islands,) 89,359 sq. m. The British em- 
pire embraces statea, colonies, and dependencies in all 
the five divisions of the globe, to which reference is 
made under their several names. The following table is 
from recent returns. 
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; Area in 
Possessions. sq. m. Pop. 
Unitep KINGDOM ................--| 121,608 | 35,246,562 
None? 145 174,125 
T E ERU UNE 993.330 | 189,346,630 
^ 2 j| RN 8 .. 277.214 2.616,467 
AUTRAlãA . . e 3,084,660 2.969,777 
AMERICA uo. .c0cc008 VU 3,859,244 5,984,830 
TOU oho sedere 8.336.201] 236,338,301 


Under the Berlin Treaty, of 1878. Cyprus was acquired, 
and her N.W. frontier in Asia, further advanced.— 
Goct. The British govt. is based upon what is called a 
constitutional monurchy, hereditary in succession, and 
one in which the executive authority is vested in the 
sovereign, assisted by & cabinet of ministers who are 
responsible to the people as represented by the Parlia- 
ment of the realm. To the latter belongs the sole legis- 
lative power. It consists of two houses — that of the 
Lords, composed of hereditary peers, and that of the 
Commona, or body of representatives elected by the peo- 
ple. — Relig. The established religion is Protestantism 
consisting of two churches — the Episcopal, or United 
Church of England and Ireland; the other the Zresbyte- 
rian, or Church of Scotland. Besides these there are 
socts of almost every known denomination — perfect 
toleration existing in ecclesiastical affaire. In Ireland 
the Roman Catholic faith forms the prevailing belief, 
— Geol. and Min. The rocks of 6. B. constitute the en- 
tire typical series of the earth’s strata, as exemplified 
by the whole recognized series of stratified depoeite 
found within its limits. As regards minerals, the Brit- 
ish Islands are exceptionally rich. Recent statements 
give the following figures:—Iron ore, 14,59),713 tons; 
copper, 15, 132 tons; lead, 51,259 tous ; tin, 14,370 tons; 
zinc, 26,498 tons; while of coal, 169,9.5,219 tons were 
mined, valued at over 9200, 000, (00. Various other 
minerals were largely mined, including barytes, gyp- 
sum, salt, í. e., Agri. The soll of G. B. is almost ex- 
clusively divided between pasture-lands and the growth 
of grain and root crops ; the total annual value of which 
ix over 8600, 000, 0 0. Com.—The imports into the 
United Kingdom show a goss value of over $2,000.- 
00),00), exports over $1,300,000,000. The number of 
British vessels engaged in the home and foreign trade 
was in 1895, 17, 020, aggregating 8,419,512 tons The 
totalamount of shipping that entered British ports was 
31,613,700 tons; cleared, 38,194,000 tons. The trade ef 
G. B. with the U. 3 exhibits the following results: 
Importa from the latter country more than 8500, 000, 000; 
exports to U. S. about 520, 9, 000. Railways, etc.— 
The statistics of railway communication in the Britiah 
Islands for 1893 show 70,325 miles in act ual operation; 
of telegraphs, 34,056 miles, with 209,046 miles of wire. 
The post office returns show an aggregate of 1,790,250,000 
letters, and 214,4 0,000 postal cards delivered, with other 
mail matter in proportion Finances. — In 1893, the re- 
ceipts of revenue were $451,976,885 ; ex penditures, 
$451,876,825. The National debt at the close of the 
fiscal year stood at a gross aggregate of $3,368,237 ,820; 
the net National debt, $3.342,163,86).— Mii. and Nae 
A bill passed Parliament in 1571, providing for the re- 
construction of the regular army to the maximum force 
of 135,047 men, exclusive of the Anglo-Indian army, 
numbering 118,244 men. The auxiliary force consists 
of 134,037 militia; 15,432 yeomanry cavalry; 174,000 
volunteers (artillery and rifles); and an army reserve 
corps of 60,000 men. The navy consisted in the same 
year of 354 ships of war aflont, and 25 in course of con- 
struction — total, 379; the personnel of which consiated 
of 61,000 men, including marines and coast-guard ; ex. 
clusive of a naval reserve of 15,000 enrolled for service 
in time of war. — Hist. The W. part of England was 
known to the Phoenicians, and was resorted to by them 
for its tin, about 4 cent. B.c.; hence the whole country 
received the namo of the Cuanterrides (“Tin Islands"), 
When invaded by Casar, n. c. 55, it was called Brita? 

or sometimes Albion. The Romans subdued all Eng- 
land, and some parts of Scotlund and Wales, but did 
not reach Ireland, though ita existence was known to 
them. In the 3d cent. of the Christian æra, adventurers 
from the opposite coasts of Germany settled in various 
parts, and joined with the Britons in forcing the Ro- 
mans to abandon the island, A. D. 410, after a rule of 
abt. 400 years, traces of which still remain in every 
quarter. The Britons, being divided into as many hos- 
tile states as they bad cities, were unable to resist the 
fresh hordes (now called Sazons and Angles) that poured 
into the island, and abt. 459 the kingdom of Kent was 
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founded. The Britons still fought stubbornly, but were 
gradually driven westward, and by the year 5854 the 
kingdom of Mercia was established, being the last of 
the 7 oponon founded by the invaders, whence the 
name of the Heptarchy (q. v.). In 827, Egbert, king of 
Wessex, obtained the supremacy over his rivals, and 
declared himself king of icis. His descendants, of 
whom Alfred the 
Gi%at was the most 
illustrious, held the 
throne for more than 
200 years, but the 
country suffered 
greatly during the 
time from the rav- 
ages of the Danes, 
who, under Canute 
and his sons, became 
its rulers for 25 years 
(1017 - 1042). The 
Saxon line was re- 
stored in the person 
of Edward the Con- 
fessor, to whom Har- 
old succeeded; but 
his death in the bat- 
tle of Hastings, 1066, 
gave England into 
the hands of the 
Norman kings, who 
reigned from 1066 to 
1154. Then came the 
Plantagenets (1154- 
1485); the Tudors 
(1485-1603); and the 
Stuarts (1603-1714), 
to whom the House 
of Brunswick suc- 
ceeded on the death 
of Queen Anne. The 
conquest of Ireland was begun in the year 1170, but 
can hardly be regarded as completed till the surren- 
der of Limerick in 1691, Wales was conquered by 
Edward I. in 1282, and formally annexed to England 
. by Henry VIII. in 1556. Scotland successfully re- 
sisted the efforts of Edward I. to subjugate it, main- 
tained for ages a close alliance with France, and in 1605 
gave a ruler to England in the person of James VI., who 
became James I. of Great Britain, a title then first ns- 
sumed. This was but a personal union, but the politi- 
cal union of the two kingdoms was effected under. 
Queen Anne in 1707. Ireland, which had been hitherto 

only styled a lordship, was declared a kingdom in 1542. 
and this kingdom declared a member of the triple mon- | 
archy of Great Britain and Ireland by the Act of Union, | 
Jan. 1, 1501. The principal events in the annals of 

the three kingdoms; their wars and political episodes: 

and the origin und gradual development of the colonial | 
power of the British empire into its present colossal | 
proportions, are elsewhere detailed in the various bio- 

graphical notices of the English sovereigns. | 
Great Island (gråt i'Hnd)is situate in Bass’ Straits, | 
nearly midway bet. Tasmania and Australia. It is 40 

m. long by 12 broad, and has a pop. of 41,000. | 
anawha, (kah-nawwau,) a river which, de- 

riving its source in Watauga co., N. Carolina, takes a 

N.E. course through Virginia, where it cuts through 

the Alleghany range of mountains, then enters W. 

Virginia, where it again intersects the Alleghanies, 

and finally empties into the Ohio at Mount Pleasant, 

after a passage of over 400 m. 

It Lake. See Uran. 

Great Slave Lake, in Brit. N. America, covers an 

irregularly shaped area of 15,000 sq. m., and discharges 

its waters into the Mackenzie river: it lies bet. N. Lat. 

609 40-639, and W. Lon. 109° 30'-1179 30’. — Great Slave 

River flows from Lake Athabasca into the Great Slave 

Lake — a distance of abt. 300 m. 

Great South Bay, in New York, forms an arm of the 

Atlantic, on the 8. coast of Long Island, Suffolk co. 

Leugth, 50 m.; maximum width, 5 m. 

Greaves, (greevz.) [From L. gravis, heavy.) (Com.) 

The waste or sedimentary refuse of melted tallow. — 

[Fr. grèves, leg-protectors.] (Mil. Anciently, pieces of 

armor for the protection of the shins of the legs, be- 

tween the knee and the ankle. 

Grebe, (greeb.) (Zoól.) See CoLYMbIDAE. 

Greece, (grés,) à kingdom of S. E. Europe, dating its 

modern autonomy from 1832, previous to which it had 

been for some centuries politically included within the 

limits of the Turkish empire. G., as at present consti- 

tuted, forms but a portion of the country known as the 

Greece of the ancients — that classic land which holds 
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the most conspicuous place in the pages of early his 
tory — but still it is inclusive of the greatest names be. 
longing to its glorious past, as those of Athens anà 
Sparta, Corinth and Thebes, Argos and Elis. The king- 
dom of G. consists of the following political and terri- 
torial divisions : 


Area in Pop. 
Nomarchiea. ag. m. Capitals. 
N. GREECE, or LIVADIA, 
(anc. Hellas.) 
Attica and B«eotia........ 2.475 136,804 ATHENS. 
Phocis and Phthiotis.. 2,374 82,541 Zeitunia. 
Acarnania and Ætolia..| 2,939| 108,421) Missolonghi 
Euboea, or Negropont...| 1,699 121,693) Egripos. 
8. Greece, or the MoREA, 
(anc. Peloponnesus.) 
Corinth and Argolis...... 1,940| 149,561) Nauplia. 
Arcadia . 1, 692 131,740/Tripolitza. 
E r ORAT A 1.832 105,851 Sparta. 
Mossenia ........ 2:0: 1.320 130,41; Calamata. 
Achaia and Elis .... ......| 2,005) 127,820) Patras. 
Teens ee 1.000 123,299 Sy ru. 
Ionian Islands.. o-s. oee- 1,007| 239,747 |Corfu. 
Total. 20.152 1,457,894 


N. Greece is a narrow strip of territory lying N. of the 


Gulf of Corinth ; 8. Greece, or the Morea, is a peninsula 
separated from Hellas by the Isthmus of Corinth on the 
N.E. It consists of abt. one-half the modern kingdom, 
and its width fluctuates from 60 to 135 m. Besides these 
ure the islands, comprising the Cyclades group and the 
Ionian. Of the first-named, Enbæa or Negropont is the 
largest iu arena. The Ionian Isles, until 1864 under Brit- 
ish jurisdiction, were in that year restored by England. 
G. is a beautiful country, abounding in fine natural ob- 
jects — alternate mountain-peaks and ravines, bills and 
valleys, wooded headlands and shaded torrent streams. 
Its plains are of limited extent, and none of its rivers 
are of sufficient size to be navigable. A large portion 
of the surface is fitted rather for pasturage than for the 
use of the plough. The olive grows in every part, and 
both the mulberry and the currant-grape are exten- 
sively reared. Tobacco and cotton are also grown. Ag- 
riculture and manufactures are generally in a backward 
condition. The Greeks make good sailors, and manifest 
a decided aptitude for the pursuits of commerce. They 
are the universal agents in the trade of the Levant, and 
are to be found in every seaport around its shores. The 
principal exports are grain, cotton, valonia, currants, 
silk, olive-oil, honey, gum, wax, &c.; the bulk of which 
is shipped to Great Britain. There is but 1 railroad in 
the kingdom — that from Athens to its port, the Pirreus, 
a distance of m. In 1868 the army-strength was 8,455 
men, whilethe navy consisted of 32 vessels — the greater 
number of which were gunboats. The budget of 1870 
estimated the revenue at $6,070,000; expenditure 
$5,982,000. The public debt stood at $41,631,610. The 
govt. is in the form of a constitutional monarchy, hav- 


Fig. 363. — A WARRIOR OF ANCIENT GREECE. 


ing become much modified since the deposition of Otho 
I. in 1863, under whose rule it had become a corrupt 
despotism.— Hist. The earliest settlers in anc. G. were 
the Pelasgi, who were in course of time replaced by 
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the Hellenea, a people which consisted of 4 tribes, viz, | Greek Empire, The.) This empire, also known 


the .Kolians, Dorians, fonians, and Achaians. Colonists 
from Phoenicia and Ezypt followed the Hellenes, and 
joined with them in extending their united sway over 
the country. Abt. 2000 n. C. the creat cities of Athens, 
Sparta, Thebes, Argos, and Corinth sprung into exist 
ence, and became in course of time the centres of polit. | 
ical govts, of a democratic form, and of n progressive | 
advancement in civilization, education, and artistie re- 
finement. Their commerce embraced within its scope | 
the ports of Gaul and the Mediterranean, at the same 
time that their naval and military power became ex- 
tended in a corresponding ratio. Civil discords, how- 
ever, originated the Peloponnesian War (p. C. 4544045, 
hy which their union of interests became broken up, 
and rendered Goa prey to foreign invasion ander Philip 
ef Macedon, who, after the battle of Cheronwa coos), 
became master of the country. Afterwards, by the dis- 
ruption of the Achaian bergue, F. became a Roman p. 
146 B. c. Then followed the decline and ultimate ex- 
tinction of the glories of Greek art and civilization. 
Invastons by the Goths, Vandals, and Nermans suc- 
creded one another in turn till 1261, when the whole 
country — except Athens and Nauplia — became merged, 


in the Greek empire of Michael Palieologus. The Turks | 
took possession in 1H*l. but their tenure of the country; 


— 


was contested for a period of 2 centuries by the Vene- 
tans until finally it was definitively secured to them by 
the treaty of Passarovitz. In 1-221, a revolution broke 
ont against the Ottoman yoke, and the independence 
of Go was secured by the interference of foreign powers, 
after the defeat of the Turks at Navarino, 1827. Aftera 
brief provisional govt. under Count Capo d'Istria, 6. was 
Made into a monar hy by the protecting powers, and 
Othe of Bavaria placed on the throne in 1832. He 
reigned till 1562, when he was dethroned by his sub- 
jects, and the crown conterred upon tlie present sover- 
eign George I., a prince of the reigning houso of Deu- 
mark. 

Greek Church, taken in its widest rense, compre- 
bends all those Christians following the Greek or Greco- 
Slavonic rite, whe receive the first seven general coun- 


ela, but reject the autherity of the Roman poutitl; and ; 


the later councils of the Western Church. The 6. 
C. calls itself “the Holy Orthodox Catholic and A pose 
tolie Church," and it includes three distinct branches 
— the church within the Ottoman empire, subject. di- 
rectly to the patriarch of Constantinople; the church 
in the kingdom of Greece; and the Russe-Greek Church 
in the dominions of the ezar. The proper history of the 
G. (uas a separate body dates from the commencement 
of the Greek schism, or rather from the commencement 


of the efforts on the part of the chureh of Constantino- | 


ple to establish for itself a distinct jurisdiction, and an 
independent headship in the eastern division of the 
empire. The ecclesiastical preeminence of Constanti- 
nople, it need hardly be said, followed upon the politi- 
cal distinction to which it rose as the seat of the impe- 
rial residence, and the centre of the imperial govern- 
ment. ‘The first dispute on matters of doctrine between 
the rival churches occurred in the Gch cent. The Grecks 
denied the procession of the Holy Ghost from the Father 
gud the Soo; the Latina asserted and defined it as an 
article of tanith. The latter, however, continued power- 
ful in the East until A. D. 1054, when a final separation 
took place. Like the Roman Catholic, this church re- 
eo nmzes two sources of doctrine, the Bible and tradi- 
tion, under which Lest it comprehends not only those 
dogmas which were orally delivered by the apostles, but 
also those which have been approved by the fathers of 
the Greek Church. It ia the only church which holds 
that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father only, 
thas differing from the Roman Catholic and Protestant 
Charchesa, which agree in believing the Holy Ghost to 
proceed from the Father and the don. Like the Cath- 
Olic Church, it has seven sacraments: baptism, confir- 
mation, the encharist — preceded by confession — pen- 
ance, Ordination, marriage, und extreme unction; but 
it ss pecolar in bolding that full purification from ori- 
ginal siu in baptism requires an immersion three times 
of the whole body in water, whether infants or adults are 
to be baptized and in joining confirmation with baptism 
as its completion. It scarcely can be said to admit the 
doctrine of purgatory, has nothing to do with predes- 
tination, works of supererogation, indulgences, and 
dispensatíons ; it allows pictures, but forbids images ; 
permits the marriage of its secular priests; adopts au- 
ricular confession, and holds that doctrine of Christ's 
presence in the eucharist called. consubstantiation, 
which see ; and it recognizes neither the Pope nor any 
one elseas the visible vicar of Christ on earth, giving to 
the patriaehs of Constantinople however, a spiritual 
supremacy. 


as the BZN TIN Ek. or EMPIRE OF THE East, arose 395 A. D. 
out of the division of the Roman empire hy Theodosius 
the Great. between his sons Arcadius and Honorius. 
The er E. fell to the share of the first-named, n weak 
and vicious prince, and comprised Syria, Pontus, and 
Asia Minor; Egypt; Macedonia, Thrace, Mosia, Greece, 
nil Crete, A succession. of ignoble soveretmna rue- 
ceeded Arcadius until the accession of Justinian (q. v.), 
go celebrated for his juridical code and for the triumphs 
of his generals Belisurius and Nurses, Justinian reigned 
from 527 to 265, and after his death the empire relapsed 
into its former state of weakness and. premature deca- 
dence, Heraclius, however, came im 610 to dethrone 
Phocas, who then toiszoverned the empire, and in 622 
conducted à successful campaign with Persia. The 
A rubis, 655-641, now made groat inroads pen the coun- 
tres about the Euphrates end seized Jules Syria, and 
Egypt: at the same time the Greeks. instead of combat- 
ing the enemy, abandoned themselves to religious con- 
tentions and controversies, Heraclius p. in 64, and his 
dynasty became extinct in 711. Leo the Isaurian, who 
ascended the throne in 717, expelled the Arabs from 
Constantinople; n. iu 741. For a hundred years after- 
ward the empire was rent hy miserable theological dis- 
enssjons respecting deonoclasm, or image-worship. In 
aT a Macedonian dynasty ascended the throne in the 
person of Pasikus T, and in 1057 a Comnenian ander 
]saae EF. (Comnenus, which reigned till 1185. In 1264 
the French and Venetians made themselves masters of 
the greater portion of the empire, by this time fast fall. 
ing to pieces; occupied Constantinople, and there estab- 
lished à Latin line of emperors, commencing in the pase 
son etf Baldwin E. (Count of Flanders, and ending with 
Sldwin II., 1261, in which year Michael Palwologns 
established himself on. the Constantinepelitan throne. 
Finally, the empire gave way beneath the incessant on- 
aAlauvhts of its Turkish foes, who in 1361 gained a firm 
footing on European soil, and captured the Greek capi- 
tal, 1453. 


Greek Fire. (- fir.) (Pyroteh.) A highly inflamma. 


| 
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Greek Language. 


ble and combustible composition, supposed to have 
originally consisted of lütumen, or usphaltum, nite, 
and sulphur. It was projected either on blazing tow, 
tied to arrows, or through a tube, the precursor of can- 
nen. Wherever the combustible fell, it made grent 
havoc, from the inextinguishatle nature of the fire. Ht 
was invented by the Greeks in the reign of the third Con- 
atantine, and was used with destructive effects (if we 
may believe the extraordinary accounts banded down 
to ux) against the Arabs and Turks; and later, by the 
Saracens, against Richard Ewurg-de-Lion's crusiediiiz 
army at Acre. A somewhat similar composition is em- 
ployed to charge the modern bomb-shells, 

t The G. Lois a branch of that 
widespread family of tongues usually called Aryan oc 
Indo-Germanic. It prevailed not only in the different 
parts of Greece, but alsoin the numerous Greek colonies 
which fringed theshoresof the Euxine and the Mediter- 
ranean. From the great number of Hellenic tribes of 
the same race, it was to be expected that there would 
be different dialects; and it is customary to distinguish 
three principal ones, according to the three leading 
branches of the Greeks, the Eolie, the Doric, and the 
Tonic, to which is adeed the Attic. At what time this 
languaze first began to be expressed in writing hs 
long been a subject et doubt, According to the gene. l 
opinion, Cadmus, the Phoenician, introduced the alpha 
bet into Greece. Tis alphabet consisted of but 16 tet- 
ters; $ more are said to have been invented by Pala- 
medes in the Trojan war, and 4 by Simonides, of Ceos. 
As the Ionians first adopted these letters, the alphabet 
with 24 is called the done. In Homer's time all knowi- 
ede, religion, and laws were preserved by memory alone, 
and for that reason were clothed in verse, till prose was 
introduced with the art of writing. In Poetry the chief 
writers wera Homer Chong the reputed author of the 
lliad and the Odyssey, but his individuality has been 
doubted): Hesiod, who wrote the ** Works and Days,” 
more than t00 years B. C; Sappho, Alcietus, and Ana- 
creon, Writers of lyrics in the 6th cent. n. C.; Simonides, 
another writer of Iyrical pieces; Pindar, who composed 
odes; Eschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, who wrote 
tragedies; and Aristophanes, a writer of comedies; these 
flourished in the ath century n. c.: Bion, Moschus, and 
Theocritus, who wrote idyls; Callimachus, hymns and 
epigrams, Mm the 3d cent. u. «. In other departments of 
literature, the following were the lending men whose 
writings have survived: Herodotus and Thucydides, 
both historians in the Sth cent. h. C.; Xenophon, the his- 
torian; Ieocrates, Demosthenes, and ;/Echines, orators ; 
Plato and Aristotle, philosophers, in the 4tli cent. R. c.; 
Euclid and Apollonius, mathematicians, in the sd cent 
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necessaries of life. G. was first discovered by a Norwe- 
gian navigator about the th cent. After its rediscovery 
by Davia, 1597, it cause under Danish jurisdiction, under 
which it has since remained. European pop. 9,352. 

Green Mountains. Sve VERMONT. 

Greenock, iyren ùk, an important seaport of Scot- 
land, co. Rentrew, on the Frith of Clyde, 12 m. N. W. of | 
Glasgow. It is noted for its extensive irou-shipbuilding | 
works. Pup. 42,008. | 

Greenough, Hon «110, (rei .) un eminent American 
sculptor, B. in Boston, 1800; D. 1852. Among his nu- 
merous works we may mention, Venus contending for the 
Golden Apple; The Rescue; and u Colossal Statue of 
Washington in front of the National Capitol, for which | 
Congress paid $20,000. 

Greenport, i-port,) in New York, a town and port of 
entry of Suffolk co., on Long Island, 95 in. E. by N. of 
New York city. 

Green River, in Kentucky, a large stream, which, 
after a course of 200 m., W., S. W., and N., empties iuto 
the Ohion, in Henderson co. A smart skirmish occurred | 
at Tebi/a Bend on this river, July 4, 1265, when Mor- 
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in Venice, s. Innocent VII. in 1406. He shared his 
power with two rival popes. through the schism whick 
prevailed in the Western Church, until their preten- 
sions were set aside by the Council of Constance, 1415, 
D. 1417.— C. XIII., B. at Bologna, 8. Pius V. in 1572. 
He introduced the “New Style“ into the Julian Calen- 
dar, and evinced his zeal for the advancement of educa- 
tion by endowing the Gregorian and other colleges at 
Rome. D. 1585. — Fl. XIV. s. Urban VII. in 1590, ex- 
commuuicated Henry IV. of France, and p. in 1591. — 
G. XV. s. Paul V. in 1621. He founded the College De 
Propaganda Fide, and D. in 1623. — C. XVI., u. 1765, 
was elected to the papal chair in 1831, and D, in 1846. 
He was s. by the present pontiff, Pius IX. 


| Gregory or Nyssa, one of the Greek. Fathers of the 


Church, B. in Cappadocin abt. 332 A. D., was a brother of 
Basil the Great, und became bishop of Nyssa about 372. 
He distinguished his episcopat> by his vehement opposi- 
tion to the Arians. D. abt. G98 A. D. 


Gregory or Tours, a French bishop, B. 514; n. 595. He 


isauthliorof Historii Francorum, a history of France from 
the introduction of Christianity till 595. 


gan's guerillas were defeated by a body of Michigan | Gregory, the name of à Scottish fimiiy eminent in 


troops under Col. Moore, with heavy Joss, There are in| 
tho U. States several other rivers of that mane, but of 
less importauce. 

Greensand, (end.) (Geol) The name given to two 
divisions of the Cretaceous Measures. ‘They consist of 
a succession of ordinary beds of sand, clay, marl, and i 
impure limestone, tho materials of which might result | 
from the wearing down of pre-existing rocks. | 

Greensburg, (recen burg.) in Penusjleania, a borough, 
C. of Westinoceland co., 02 ul. E. S. E. of Pittsburg. | 


Green Snake. (Zoj.) See COLUBRIDÆ. 

Greenstone, (-s/dn.) (Minoj A variety of trap-rock, 
composed of felspar and hornblende, and having gen- 
erally a greenish color; hence its name. 

Greenup, (274%, in Kentucky, a N.E. co., b. on 
Ohio; area, 375 sq. m.; C. Greenupsburg. 

Green ville, (gren'vil.) in Michigan, à town of Mont- 
calm co., on Flat River, 28 m. X. E. of Grand Rapids. 
In O^ío,atown of Darke co., 9) m. W of Colur- 
bus. —In Penna.,a town of Mercer co., 25 m. S. W. of 
Meadville.—In S. Carolina, a N. W. district; area, | 

66) square miles.—In Virginia, n 8 H. co., b. on N. 

SOR LUNO area, 300 sq. m.; County seat, Hicks- 

ord. 


Greenwich, (green'ij.) i Grenovicum.] A town of 
England, co. Kent, 6 in. S E. of London Bridge. At this 
place is the national hospital for invalided seamen of 
the royal navy, erected tu 1696, on the site of a royal 
palace. Near it is the Royal Observatory, on a hi.lin 
the centre of à noble park, whence is taken the longi- 
tude of all English maps and charts, and the true sca- 
time. %. 139,430. 

Greenwich, in Qnnecticul, a town of Fairfield co, on 
Long Island Sound, 31 m. N. E. 01 New York city, op. 


Grecen'wood, in Kansas, a S. E. ceutral co.; area, 700 
eq. m.; C. Eureka. | 
Grego'rian Cal/endar. (Chrom.) See CALENDAR. | 
— O. CHANT. (Mus) Seo PLAIN Sona. | 
Gregory . (½ re,) the name of 4 line of Roman pen- | 
tiffs, ae follows: — G. I., styled THe GREAT, B. 550, s. Pe- ; 
lacing in 590, and exerted himself in reforming the 
Church and disseminating Christianity. 
was canonized. — G. II., a Roman, s. Constantine in 12. 
b. 231. C. III., a Syrian, s. the preceding, aud re- 
established tbe practice of iconoclasm. D. 741.—G. IV., 
a Roman, 8. Valentinus in 827. D. 844. — G. V., a Ger- 
man, was elected Pope 997, through the influence of the | 
Emperor Otho III. D. 959. — G. VI, a Roman, s. Bent- | 
diet IX. in 101. Deposed in favor of Clement II., he 
ene & monk, and p. in 1047. — G. VII. (or III p- 
E ND a Tuscan, s. Alexander II. in 1073. He signal- 
izal his pontificate by enacting stringent reforms in the 
Church, by excommunicating the Emperor Henry IV. 
of Germany, aud aiming to make all powers auberdi- | 
nate to the Papal See. D. 1055.— 6. VIII. s. Urban | 
III., 1157, and b. same year. — Thiere was also an anti- 
pipe who assumed this name.— G. 1X. was Cardinal 
Jgolino, and s. Honorius III. in 1227. His pontificate 
witnessed the struggle between the Guelplis aud Ghibel- 
lines. D. 1241. — C. X. s. Clement IV. in 1271. In 1274, 
at the Council of Lyons, he carried out a temporary rec- 
onciliatiou between the Latin and Greek Churches, and 
was the first to establish the election of the popes by 
couciuve, L. 1270. — G. XI., a Frenchman, s. Urban. V. 
in 1270. He brought back the papal court from Avig- 
non to Rome, and condemned. the Reformed doctrines 
ef Wickliffe. D. 1378.— G. XII. (ANGELO CoRNARY), B. 
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the annals of science, of Which not fewer than 16 mem- 
bers attained to jgieat honors, The principal one waa 
JAMES G., n. at Aberdeen, 1658, and esteemed one of the 
first mathematical genius of his time. He invented a 
reflecting telescope and the burning mirrors, discovered 
the solution of the Keplerian problem, and perfected 
humerous other valuable works in optical and mathe- 
niatical science, D. 1674. 

Gregory NazivvzeN, one of the Greek Fathers of the 
Church, and styled TE TitkcLoGIAN, B. 528 A. b., prose- 
cuted his studies at Cesarea, Alexandria, and Athens, 
became his father's colleague in the episcopate of Na- 
ziunzus, and suffered under the Arian persecution of 
Valens; n. 489. He excelled all his contemporaries in 
pulpit eloquence; and his style has been compared to 
that of the orators of ancient Greece. 

Greifswalde, (grifs-raul’da) a university city and 
seaport of N. Germany, Prussian p. of Pomerania, on 
the Riek, 16 in. S. E. of Stralsund. 71%. 15,200. 

Greiz, ir.) u town of Central Germany, C. of princi- 
pality of Reuss-Greiz, on the Elster, &4 m. S. W. of Leip- 
zig. Pep. 9, 100. 

Grenada, (gre-na'doh,) one of the Windward Islands, 
W. Indies; N. Lat. 120 Z, W. Lon. GLY 45; area, 138 84. 
m, Fop. 3226s, 

Grenade, r- dd.) [Fr., a mall bomb; L. granatum, 
a pomegranate.) (Ad) A hollow, spherical case of 
iron, 2½ ins. in diameter, filled with detonating matter, 
ignited by menns of a fuze, and discharged from a 
howitzeror mortar, These were originally used by thore 
soldiers WO. on account of long service, and distin- 
guished conrage in the field, were selected for the duty; 
hence their name of Grenadiers, first so called ín Franco 
in 1667, uud since borne by picked men whe form what 
is known as the Grenadier Company of a battalion of 
infantry in most European arinies, 

Grenadier, (arnser) (Ml) See GRENADE. 

Grenadine, gyrci'ah-d cn.) [Fr.] (Manuf) A thin, 
gauzy, silken textile stuff. used for womens dresses, &e, 

Grenoble, (%-) a fortified city of France, dep. 

Ire ru. at the junction of the Isère and Diac rivers, 390 
m. S. E. ot Paris. It is a placeof considerable trade and 
importance, aud has a university und school of artillery. 
Pop. 40.454. 


D. Gu, and Grenville, (grn'ri/,) in Canada W., a S. E. co., b. S. 


by the St, Lawrence river; area, 421 84. in.: C. Pres- 
cott.— Also, à town of Canada C.., Argenteuil county, 
on the Ottawa, GU mi. W. of Montreal. 

Grenville, GEORGE, % %u eil) un English statesman, 
B. 1712. was brotber-in-law of the great Earl of Chat- 
ham (J. r.), and, after filling minor offices of state, be- 
came, 1n 1762, primeminister of England and the orig- 
inator of the obnoxious Stamp Act of 1265. D. 1770. 

Gresham, Sin THOMAS, cyréesh'ran) à famous Euglish 
merchant, B. in London, 1019, and esteemed the wealth- 
inst subject of his time. Ile lent money to Queen Eliza- > 
beth, founded Gresham College, und erected at his own 
expense the Royal Exchange, London, D. 1579. 

Gretna Green. (gr Unah- à village of Scotland, 27 
m. S. B. of Duiuitries, and a few moles from the English 
border. It was formerly celebrated for the soleniniza- 
tion of irregular marriages contracted by runaway Eng- 
lish couples, who travelled thus far on account of the 
superior facilities afforded them, by reason of the greater 
laxity and simplicity of the Scottish marriage laws. 

Grétry, ANDRÉ ERNEST Mopeste.cgre-(ré,) a French 
musical composer, B. in Liège, 1741. His most suc- 
cessful opera, Wichard Cour de J. um, is stil) popular in 
France. D. 1813. 

Greuze, JEAN BAPTISTE, (grooz,) an eminen: French 
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painter, B. in Burgundy, 1726. His works emhbracea| Jakob, who p. in 1863, was also the author of the Legai 
unsurpassed delineations of female beauty. D. 1505. Antiquities of Gamen; a History of the German Lan- 
Grévy, Fraxgois PAUL JULES, (grdveé.) President of the age, and German Mythology — all standard works. 
French Republic, B. 1813; studied law in Paris, became 'ilhelm D. in 1859, 
President of the Assembly in 1871, and in 1879 elected by| Grimsby, (Grent.) (grimz'be,) a seaport of England, 
it President of the Republic made vaeant by the resig-| co. Lincoln, on the Humber, 15 m. S. E. of Hull. 
nation of MacMahon. 11,067. 
Grey, CHARLES, 24 EARL, an English statesman, B. 1764,| Grims'by, in Canada W., a town of Lincoln co. Pey 
entered Parl. in 1786, and joined the Whigs under the " 
leadership of Fox. G. was one of the earliest advocates| Girindery, (grind'ür-«.) materials for shoemaking con- 
of reform, and after the death of Fox, became Foreign| sidered as a whole. (Aug.) 
Min. and Leader of the House. In 1830 G. became Prime Grindstone, (grind'stün.) [From Eng. grind an 
Min., and distinguished his govt. by passage of the Re-| slone.) A flattish, circular stone, of various diameters 
form Bill, after a Parl. struggle of nearly 50 years. D. 1845. employed in the iim. and sharpening of edge-tool« 

G "n Lavy JANE, B. 1537, the grand-daughter of Henry | precious stones, &c., and the grinding of steel, glass 
VIII., was early distinguished by her classical learning | pottery, and the like. They are made of sandstone, ot 
and accomplishments, and married in 1553 Lord Guil-| sandstone grit 
ford Dudley, sou of the Duke of Northumberland. Be- Grinnell nd, (ori- the northernmost land ye! 
queathed the crown of England by Edward VL, she at) discovered in the Arctic regions (Sept. 22, 1850, by the 
first refused it, but was at length induced by the fead Grinnell Expedition sent in search of Sir John Frank 
treaties of her father-in-law and husband to assume the lin). It reaches from Jones’ Sound to Lat. 829 307 N. 
regal authority. Iler assumption of power was, how-| and has to the S.E. Smith's Strait and Kane's Sea. Dr 
ever, brief, for in a few days tho people declared for the Kane made a chart of its coast in 1854. Area, about 
Princess Mary, who thereupon became queen. The 5,000 sq. m. 
latter at once consigned Lady Jane and her husband to | Gripe, (grip) [From A.S. gripan, to grip.) (Med.) A 
prison, and after a confinement of several months, popular name for all painful affections of the bowels 
brought them both to the block on Tower Hill, in 1554. whether attended with constipation or diarrhoea. When 

Grey, (od.) in Canada W. a W. central co., washed by |  puinsof this kind are spasmodic, they are termed (Mig. 
Georgian Bay; area, 2,321 sq. m.; C. Owen Sound. Pop.| Grippe, (greep.) [Fr.] (Med.) A French term for the 
61,622. INFLUENZA, g. t. 

Greyhound, (7gra'hound.) (Zoil.) The Canis familiaris Grisaille. ( evil.) [Fr.] (Puint.) A style of paint- 
graius, un elegant ing employed to represent solid bodies in relief. such as 
variety of tho friezes, mouldings, ornaments of cornices, bas-reliefs, 
hound, (Fig. 365.) &c. by means of gray tints. The objects represented 
remarkable for the are supposed to be white; the shadows which they pro- 
slenderness of its ject, and the lights, from those most vividly reflected 
shape, thelength and to the least, are properly depicted by the various grav 
pointed form of its tints produced by the mixture of white with black pig- 
muzzle, and the ex- ments, or sometimes by brown. 
treme swiftness of Grisi, GIULIA, (gré'se,) n famous Italian cantatrice, b. in 
its course; it hunts | Milan, 1810. For 40 years she reigned “Queen of Song," 
by sigbt, and not by and, with her second husband, the celebrated tenor 
scent, the nose ; Mario, divided the applause of the musical world. I. 
being far from keen ; Fig. 365. — GREYHOUND. 1860. 
the ears droop at | Grisons, (gre'zó(g.) Ger. Graubünden.] A cant. of 
the points, and the eyes are small; the back is broad! S. E. Switzerland, b. E. by the Tyrol, and S. by Ticino; 
and muscular; the body is lank, and very much con- area, 2,076 sq. m. Its surface is much broken by lofty 
tracted beneath; the limbs combine length with muscu-| offshoots of the Alps, bet which are considerable valleys, 
lar power; the neck is long, the chest is capacious and | fertile, and devoted to the pasture of great numbers of 
deep; and the tail is very slender, aud curved upwards. | cattle; C. Chur (or Coire). Zop. 90.713. 

Grias, 9 (Bot.) Agen of plants, O. Barringto- Grist-inill. (grist’mil,) in the U. States, a mill where 
niacew. The Anchovy Pear of Jamaica, long cultivated grain is ground into flour for the accommodation of 
in plant stoves for the sake of its magnificent foliage, is neighboring farmers. 

a slender, tall, unbranched tree, furnished at the top | Griswold, Rurus WiLMoT, (gria’wold,) an American 
with a large crown of drooping, gus d d ger alternate critic and author, B. in Vt., 1815. Among bis important 
lance-shaped leaves; flowers large, whité, arranged in contributions to American literature may be mentioned 
clusters. The fruits are russet-brown drupes, which are Poets and Poetry of America (16th ed, 1855), and The 
pickled and eaten like the mango. Prose Writers of America (1846). D. in New York, 1857 

Griffin, (grif//in,)) Grrenox, [Fr. griffon.) Among Grit, (grit.) [A.B. greot, dust.) (Geol) Sandstone of a 
the ancients, a fabulous or imaginary animal, supposed hard, silicious texture. 
to possess 4 legs, wings. and a beak, with its upper part | Grodno, (gród'no,) a city of Russia in Europe, C. of a 
resembling an eagle, and its lower a lion. They intended ovt. of «ame name, on the Niemen, 90 m. S.W. of Wilna 
by this combination to impart an idea of strength and | dos. 26,187. 
speed, united with an extraordinary alertness in pro- Grog, (yrég.) [Named after the Eng. Admiral Vernon, 
tecting whatsoever was confided to its care. It was | notorious for wearing a grogram cloak — whence he was 
hence supposed to stand sentinel over mines of gold and nicknamed Old Grog.) A beverage of spirits and water, 
hidden treasures, and was consecrated to the Sun, | drank cold and unsweetened; when taken Mot, with 
whose chariot is sometimes depicted as being drawn by | sugar and lemon, it bears the name of punch. 
them. — (Her.) Meraldically, the G. is borne on many Grogram, erm.) From It. grossagrana, coarse- 


armorial crests, usually in a rampant posture, as sym- grained.] (Meuuf.) A course-textured stuff of mixed 
bolical of power, activity, and vigilance. silk and mohair. 

Grillin, (grif /in, in Georgia, a town, C. of Spalding | Groin, (gro?».) [From Icel. grein, a brauch- (Arch? 
co., 58 m. NW. of Macon. The angle formed by an intersection of vaults. Most of 


. n gate or door: — usually applied to those of prisons. are groined, and therefore called groined vaults, or 
Grimaldi, (gre-mahl’'de,) the patronymic of a noble Groined Ceilings. 
family illustrious in Genoese annals, one which gave Groningen, (grón'ing-ain,) a fortified seaport of the 
many doges to the state, and several members of which Netherlands, C. of p. of same name, on the Hunse, $7 m. 


Grille, (greel.) [Fr.] (Arch.) A lattice-like grating in | the vaulted ceilings of the buildings of the Middle Ages 


became princes of Monaco. N E. of Amsterdam. It is a place of extensive trade, 
Grimes, (yri/z) iu Teras, an E. central co. ; area, 750 and has a celebrated university. Pop. 37,895. — The p. 
sq. m.: C. Anderson. of this name lies in the N.E. of the kingdoin, and is b. 


Grimm. (%%, FHEDRICA MELCHIOR, Baron, a German N. by the German Ocean, and E. by the Prussian p. of 
author, B. at Ratisbon, 1723. He mixed much in the| Hanover; area, 778 sq.m. Cattle-rearing is the chief 
best French society of his time, and became secretary industry of the inhab. Pop, 232,273. 
to the Duc d'Orleans, and in 1795, Russian Minister to Groot. Du. and Ger.) (Numis.) A small copper coin 
Hamburg. D. 1807. His Correspondance Littéraire, h- of N. Germany, corresponding with the American cent, 
losophique et Critique, published in 15 vols., 1829-31, is | Groove, (groor.) A. S. græf.] ipe» A channel or 
the work on which his literary reputation is tased. furrow cut in the edge = il moulding, &c. — ( Mil.) ( pl.) 

Grimm, Jakon Lupbwic, a German philologist, B. at] Spiral furrows cut in the barrel of a rifled fire-arm, the 
Hanau, was associated in his literary labors with his] interjacent acclivities taking the name of lunds. 
brother, WILHELM KARL, B. 1786. Their principal joint | Gros, (gro.) Um) ( Manuf.) A French term signifying 
work is the well-known and highly esteemed German | thick, stout, or heavy, in relation to the texture o 
Dictionary bearing their names, and published in 1859,| — silken stuffs; ns, Gros de Naples. 
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Gros, ANTOINE JEAN, Ba RON, a French historical painter, | Ground’-plan, (-pldn.) (Arch.) The sup rficial plan 
B. in. Paris, 1771, studied his art under the celebrated of the various compartments or divisions of building. 
David. Among his best works are The Cupture of Mad- | Groundsel, (orün'si.) (Bot.) See SENECIO. 
rid by Napoleon; The Plague of Jaffa; and a series of |Ground-squirrel. (Z.) Sov SeERMOPIULUS. 
battle-pieees. D. 18.35. Group, (groop.) [From Fr. groupe, a cluster.) (Paint. 

Grosbeak, (grós'beck,) or GRosSBEAK. (Zodl.) A name | and *eulp.) The union of several figures, or of various 
common to several species of material objects placed in contact with each other, fur 
birds, belonging to the genera the purpose of forming a single mass. 
Hesperifona,Gutraca, and Curdi- | Grouse, (grovz.) (Zo) See TETRAONIDA., 
nulis, family Fringillidw. They Grove, WiLLiAM Rosert, (yrév,) an eminent English 
are distinguished by a strong | scientist, B. at Swansea, 1811, who invented. abt. 1839, 
and thick bill, by meansof which © the nitric-acid battery named after him (Fig. 68), and 
they are enabled tu break the | effected the recomposition of water thereby, His doc- 
stones of cherries and ot her fruit | trine of the mutual convertibility of heat, light. and 
with the greatest facility. The — electricity, is elaborately developed in his Correlation 
Cardinal C., also called Cardinal- of Physical. Forces (4th ed., 1802). Tn 1584; he becsine 
bird, Curdinales Virginianus Vice-Pres. of the Royal Society, and in 1870 Pres. of the 
(Fig. 366), which is met with in | National Association for the Advancement of Science. 
reveral parts of the U. States, is Grub, (gr.) [From A. S. graban, to dig.] Zeil.) The 
s inches in length, aud its geu- 4 worm or maggot produced from a bectle, which after- 
eral plumage isa fine red. Its wards becomes à winged insect. 
song very much resembles that Gruel, (% Fr. gruau.) (Dictetice.) Oatmeal 


of the nightingale, Pig. 05. porridge boiled, in which water largely predominates. 
Grosehen, gr.) [Ger.] A CARDINAL Gkusbeak. Gruidze. (yroee-de) (Zobl.) The Crane fam., coin 

silver coin of North Germany, | prising very large 

current. at thirty to the thaler (or dollar), and equal birds which have the È 


in American money to 2 cents and a fraction, or to the head more or less 
Buglish pena. hare, and the toes 
Gross, (ros. |Fr. gros, large, heavy.) (Cwm) Thei connected by a basal 
number of 141, or 12 dozen: ns. a gross of envelopes. membrane. They tn- 
Grossnlen, (zróssa'le a.) (Bof. Au all. of plants, sub- habit dry plains. 
class Kpiggnous Exogens. It is characterized by dichlam- The Sandhill Crane, 
ydeons polypetalous flowers, numerous minute seeds, or lirown Crane, Crus 
and & small embryo lylag in a large quantity of albumen, Canadensis, of the 


«4rossulariaeese, (gróssu-lir--(cse-e.). [From L. Mississippi valley, is 


yrossula, the gon iry (Bot) An O. of plants, all. 
(Grossales, consisting of shrubs often spiny, with elter- 
nate palmately-lobed leaves, without true stipules; fruit | 
a berry, crowned with the remains of the flower. They | 
are wholesome plants, often supplying edible fruits, | 
such as the gooseberry, red currant, aud black currant, | 
which belong to the genus Ribes. 

Grosswardein, (gréawaheidin,) lung. Nugy- 
Varad,] a fortified city of the kingdom of Hungary, 
135 ta. E. of Buda. Jp. 29,240 

Grote. GrEonGr, (grót) an English historian, B. in. Lon- 
don, 1791. His History of Greece (01810-5260) is perhaps 
the best extant. D. 1871. 

Grotesque, (-.) [Fr., from grotte, an artificial 
cuve.] (Fine Arts.) A term which comprehends cer- 
tain combinations of ornamental carving, &c., capri- 
viously devised, consisting of animala, leaves, feures, 
fruits, &c., which, as a whole, leave no counterparts in 
nature. Ita name is derived from tho 13th cent., when 
examples of this style of art were found by excavating 
in ancient crotloed, 

Grotius, or Dr Groot, Hvao, (gro'shás) an eminent 
Dutch Jurist and scholar, B. in Delft, 1553; p. at Ros- 
tock, 10645. His treatise on Infernational Law, which 


Grunberg. (grin'- 


Grundy. (yrinde, Fig. 367. 


$8 inches. long. and 
the wings 22 inches. S 
It is exceedingly J 

wary, and its sight € 
and hearing are acute. N 
The Crowned Crane, 
Balenrica pavonia 
(Fig.367,) of W.Africa, 
is abt. the same size. 
Its voice imitates the 
sound of a trumpet. 


buiry,) a fortified and 
manuf. city of Prus- 4 
siau Silesia, 57 m. N. í 
Woof Liexuits. 1. ü 
12,000, ; 


—CRUWNED CRANE. 


in IAlinois. an E. N. E. 

co. ; area, 430 sq. m.; County Seat, Morris. — In 7.201, 
a N.E. centra! co.; area, 5.0 sq. m.; County Seat, 
Grundy Centre.—In Missouri, à N. co.; , 462 sq 
m.; County Seat, Trenton.—In 7" nnessee, a S. H. 
central co.; area, 30) Ky. ui. ; C. Altamont. 


has been translated into every European language, is | Girunting Cow. (Zel) Sce Bos. 
the work upon which his reputation promises to per- | Gruyere, (yroo-yair.) a town of Switzerland, cant 


manently rest. 

Grotto, (grot'to) pl. Grotrors, A. S. r.] A natu- 
ral cave or covered passage formed in the carth; a cav- | 
ern. They occur generally in limestone strata, and ap- 


and 15 in. S, of the city of Freiburg. in the centre of an 
agricultural dist., famous for the cheese which bears its 
name, and of which some 1,250 tons are annually made. 
41%. of dist, 4,000. 


pear tu be the results partly of fissuring by subterru- Gey Hides, (yril!lidé:.) (Zol) The Cricket fun., 


nean disturbance, and partly of waste by the percola- 
tion and passage of carbonated waters. Some are cele- 
Ursted for their great extent, others for their gorgeous 
etd aetitesand stalagmites, and many for thelr treasures 
vf sul-fossil bones. Among the most celebrated may 
be mentioned the grotto of Antiparos, in Greece; the 
Adelsberg caverns, in Carniola; und the Muininoth 
Cave, in Kentucky, the largest in the world. 

iirouch y. ExxANCEL, MaRutis beg, (yroo-xhzZ,) a mar- 
shal of France, D. io Paris, 1766. He served with dis- 
tinction under Napoléon I.; received a marshal’s baton ` 
in 1814, and in 1815 refused to march his corps from | 
Wavre to the asistance of the emperor at Waterloo 


comprising orthopterous insects distinguished by ther 
long antennae, and by the comparative smallness ot 
their thighs. Their bodies are short, thick-set, ard 
soft, with the heal, corselet, and abdomen of equal 
length und breadth. The Cricket's chirping nolse, as it 
is called, is produced by the friction of the basis of ther 
elytra, or wing-cases, against each other, these parts 
being curiously adapted to produce this sound. The 
Mole Cricket, Gryllotalpa borealis, which is abt. 1), 
inches Jong, is at once recognized by its stont fore-leys, 
which are adinirably adapted for digging. It burrows 
in the moist ground, raising ridges in its search for 
insecta, on Which it preys. 


alleging his having received no order from Napoléon to GQuaeara, (gioi ahrali ) a town of the repub. of Veny- 


that effect. It is not certain whether he intended to be- 
tray the cause of Napoléon, but his culpable indecision | 


zuela, 6 m E. of Valencia, on Lake Tacarigua. Pop. 
b, OO. 


certainly contributed to the disaster which befell the Guachinango, (gioai-chen-d»g'go) a town of the 


French arms. Exiled in the same year, he was restored | 
to his rank and honors in 1820, and D. in 1817. 


Mexican state of Puebla, 103 in. N. E. of the city of 
Mexico. Pep 6.000, 


di round, (grovnd.) [A. S. ground.) (Iuint.) The sur- Gaadalajara, or GGuipstaxata, (gaai-ddl-üh-ha' rah,) 


face on Which figures or other objects are represented ; 7 


also, the several distances intended to be embraced by i 
the «ye, as in the terms fore-ground, middle-ground, and 
bu. K ground. 


@round’-hog. (Zo«L) See ARCTOMYM. 
Ground-ivy. (Bot.) See Nevers. 


! 
Groand-nat. (..) See AkACHIs. l 


a p. vf Spain, in Old Castile, consisting of table-luud 
broken into by mountain groups, and watered by the 
Tiurcus; area, 4,500 sq. m.; C. Guadalajara. Pip. 
209,7. — A city, C. of above p., ou the Henares, 32 iu 
N. E. of Madrid. Prp. 5,200. — A city of Mexico, C ot 
State of Jalisco, on the Rio Grande de Santiago, 271 m 
W. N. W. of the city of Mexico, Pop 70,000, 
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Guadalaviar, (gwaw-ddl-ah-ve'dr,) à river of Spain,, Guardant, o dn.) [From Fr. gardant, on the 
emptying into the Gulf of Valencia, after a course of | alert.) (Her) Designating a charge the face of which 
150 m. S.E., from its source in the Sierra Albarracin. is turned full front toward the spectator; as, a ‘ion 

Guadalquivir, (gicaw-dál-kwivc'ür. (Ar. Ouad-al-| gardant. 

Kobir, the * Great River."] (Anc. d A river of | Guardian, (gdrd’e-dn.) [Fr. gardien.) (Law.) A per- 

8. Spain, having its source in the Sierra de Cazorla, 15 | son chosen or appointed, by will or by statute, to take 

m. K. S. E. of Ubeda, and, after receiving numerous afllu- | charge of the estate or education of an orphan or ward, 

ents, and passing the cities of Cordova and Seville emp- | ora person who is imbecile or otherwise incompetent 
tying into the Atlantic Ocean at San Lucas. Total: to manage his own affairs. 


length, 360 m. | Guards, (girdz,) (pl: of Eng. guard.) (Mil.) Under the 
Guadalupe, (giaw'dohdoop, in Teras, a S. W. cen-| name of body-guards have been known from the earliest 
tral co.: area, 840 sq. m. ; C. Seguin. times, those troops especially entrusted with the de 


Guadalupe, (gwaw'dah-loop.) or GUADALUPE HIDALGO, — fence of a sovereign's person and palace. Alexauder 
a town of Mexico, 3 m. N. of the city of Mexico, cele- — the Great had his corps of Argyraspides, or“ Silver- 
brated for the treaty of peace entered into, 1848, bet. shields;" the kings of Persia and Assyria, their owu 
Mexico and the U. States, whereby the former ceded) body of defenders ; the Roman emperors, their Prioriun 


to the latter Upper California and New Mexico. | Guards ; the French kings, their Gardes Ecossaís( Archers 
Gundalupe-y-Calvo, (-e-kál'vo,) a town of Mexico, of the Scottish Guard), and the Swiss Guards ; Napoleon 
175 m. S S. W. of Chihuahua. 7%. 10,000. I., his corps of Guides (afterwards reconstituted by Nu 


éinadeloupe, (goo-ah-da-loop’,) one of the Leeward poleon ILL.) and the great Imperial Guard (q. v.); and 
Islands, W. Indies, subject to France, in N. Lat. 159 47", the ex-emperor Napoleon a body called Cent Gardes (in 
W. Lon. 619 15/; area, 605 sq. m. The soil is very fer- | imitation of the former Swiss guards). In England, the 
tile; hurricanes are frequent. Its former C., Point-A-| G (or household troops) consist of both cavalry and in- 
Pitre (or St. Lonis), was ruined by fire in 1871. 6. was fantry ; the former include the Royal Horse Guards, and 
discovered by Columbus in 1493. Pop. 152.477. | the two regiments of Life Guards; the latter, termed 
Guadiana, (yruw-de-a'nah,) [Ar. Ouad - Anas] a | PFoot-Guards, comprise six battalions of the finest picked 
river of S. W. Europe, rising in the Sierra da Alcaruz, men of the service, wearing grenadier uniform. In 
Spain, and, after passing W. and S. through Portugal, Germany, the C. are also divided into cavalry and in- 
emptying into the Atlantic Oceanat the lineof junction | fantry; and in Russia, a similar force, 20,000 strong, 
of the Spanish p. of Hnelva with the Portuguese Al- constitutes the élite of the army, See NATIONAL GUARD. 
garve. Total length, 570 m. Guarini, GIAMBATTISTA, (goo-ah-re've,) an Italian poet, 
Guadix, (giwac-dz',) [anc. Acci,) a fortified town of n. at Ferrara, 1537. His brilliant pastoral, the I Uster 
Spain, p. Granada, on a river of same name, 39 m. N K. Fide, was published in 1590, and became translated into 
of the city of Granada. 7%. 10,200. | the principal languages of Europe. D. 1612. 
Guaiacum, (gwai'yi--üm.) (Hat.) A gen. of plants, | Guastalla, (gwáhs-tál'lah,) u fortified city of N. Italy, 
O. Zygophyllicex, consisting of W. Indian and 8. Ameri-| on the Po, 18 m. N. of Modena, and formerly C. of a 


can trees, noted for N duchy of same name, eventually uuited with Parma. 
the resin which they INQUAM Z1) Pop. 10,400. 

secrete, and the ex- E W > 27 [f^ Guatemala, (gwaw-te-mak'lah,) a republic of Central 
treme hardness of ANY Ne p». America, b. N. by Yucatan and Mexico, E. by San Sal- 
their wood. G. ofli- 1): Gal vador and Honduras, and S. by the Pacific Ocean; bet. 
ciale is an ornamen- NW, C N. Lat. 14?-179, and W. Lon. 809-949, Arca, 40,781 &q. 
tal tree with pretty A MIS m. Surface mountainous, the greater part of the coun- 


try being an elevated plateau, forming, as it were, a 
link between the Andean Cordilleras and the Mexican 
» mountain-chains, at an elevation of 5,000 ft. above sexa- 
level. The Montagna is the chief river, and the Golfo 


Sx HU p 
bine flowers. Its — V 
trunk yields the GZT, S or 7 
greenish-brown hard = r à 


f a Sa 
heavy wood, called 777. LZ =) 
1 A, S 


by turners lignum r Dolce the principal lake, discharging its waters by the 
rive, which is used for JA r2 ; a Rio Dolce into the Bay of Honduras. Climate healthy 
blocks and pulleys, 2 A JAR in the table-lands, but sickly along the coasts. Earth- 
rulers, skittle- balls, \ » = quakes are frequent. Principal exports, indigo, cotton, 
and other purposes \ cochineal, sarsaparilla, coffee, tobacco, sugar, mahog 
where hardness is re- any, hides, and dye-woods. G. was for 3 centuries a cap- 
quired and weight is Pig 368. —GUAIACUM OFFICINALE. tain-generalcy of Spain; it became incorporated with 
not an objection, The Mexico in 1821; joined the Central American League 


resin, commonly called gum G., exndes from the stem, of States in 1842, and became an independent republic, 
and is also obtained Ly jagging or notching the stem Mar. 21, 1847. Pop. 1,180,000, — Nutva G., cap. of above 
and allowing the exuding juice to harden. state, is situate in N. Lat. 14° 37’, W. Lon. 909 30^, ona 
Guanabacon, (gwaw-nah-ba-ko'ah,) a town of the high plateau 15 m. from San Salvador, and 90 from the 
island of Cuba, on the E. side of the Bay of Havana, Pacific Ocean. Founded in 1776, after the destruction 
Pop. 18,000. by an earthquake of the old cap. G. is the most regu- 
Guanaco, (gidn-ah'ko.) (Zoól.) AUCHENIA. larly built city in Central America. P»p. 40,000. 
Guanajuato, or Guanaxuato, V Aper ana Guntemna'la, see or GUATEMALA LA ANTIGUA, a city, 
a state of the Mexican Confederation, N.W. of the city and anc. C. of Guatemala, 25 m. W. S. W. of Nueva Gua- 
of Mexico; area, 11,130 sq. m. Surface, mountainous ; temala, at the foot of the Volcan d'Agua, an eruption 
soil, partially fertile, and of the richest of the world in| of which nearly destroyed it in 1541. In 1773 it sut 
minerals, including the precious metals. "op. 874,000. fered great devastation by an earthquake. Jp. 10,005. 
Its C, Guanajuato, is 160 m. N. W. from the city of| Guntemiozim, (gwah-te-mo'zin,) successor of Monte- 
Mexico; Lat. 219 N., Lon. 101? W. It owes its chief zuma, emperor of Mexico, and the last prince of the 
importance as a mining centre, and was founded by the| Aztec dynasty, was cruelly tortured by order of Cortez, 
Spaniards in 1545. Pop, 60,000, and afterwards put to death, 1522. 
Guano, (gwah’'no, or goo-ah’no.) [From Peruv. huano,| Guayama, (gicah-a’mah,) a seaport of Puerto Rico, op 
ordure.] (Can.) A substance which is found in large| the 8. coast of the island. Pop. 5,500. 
quantities on islands near the E. coast of S. America, | Guayaquil, (ywah'ah-keel,) a city and fortified seaport 
and other parts of the world. It is the accumulated | of S. America, in Ecuador, C. of a dept. of same name, 
excrement of sea-birds with the decayed bodies of seals,| at the head of the Bay of Guayaquil; S. Lat. 2° 20 28”, 
fish, birds, &c., and is such an excellent manure, that! W. Lon. 79° 43’. The harbor is one of the best on the 
it forms an extensive and profitable branch of com-| Pacific coast, and it is the principal commercial empo- 
merce. The value of different guanos depends upon the| rium of the republic. Pop. 22,000. 
quantities of ammonia and phosphoric acid they re- Guaymas, (gwah’mds,)aseaport of Mexico, possessing 
spectively contain. the finest harbor on the Pacific coast of that republic, 
Guaranty, GUARANTEE, (gdr-dn-té’.) [Fr. gurantir.}| on the E. shore of the Gulf of California, 230 m. W. N. W. 
(Law.) An undertaking or engagement entered into of El Fuerte. Pop. 6,000, 
by a third party, that the stipulations of a treaty, or | Gubbio, (goob'be-o,) [ Anc. Eugubium.] a town of Italy, 
the pledge or promise of another, shail be performed.| at the base of the Apennines, 21 m. S. of Urbino. Joy. 
A person is not liable on a special promise in the nature] 18,700, 
of a G., unless a written agreement or memorandum of Guben, (gé’bein,) a manuf. city of N. Germany, Prus- 
such promise shall be signed by the party making the| sian p. of Brandenburg, at the junction of the rivers 
promise, or some person authorized by him. It is not! Tubat and Neisse, 27 m. S. of Frankfort-on-the-Oder. 
necessary that the consideration for such promise should! Pop. 12,650. 
appear in writing, or be capable of inference from a| Gudgeon, (gàj'ün.) m. gowjon.] (ZoWl) An Euro- 
written document. pean fresh-water fish, the Gubio fluviatilis, fam. Cyprin- 
Guarantor, (gár-in-tór.) (Law.) One who makes a idx, distinguished from the barbel by having only two 
warranty or guarantee, filaments or barbules at the mouth. 
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Gudin, JEAN ANTOINE TAEODORE, (goo-dahn',) a cele-| after his retirement from public liſe in 1536, devoted his 
brated French painter of marine landseape, Was B. in| leisure to the production of his History of Italy from 
Paris, 1802, and studied under Girodet. Among his 1494 to 1532 — u work which has given G. the first rank 
best works are The Shipwreck; The Storm in the Bay of among Italian historians. D. 1540. 
Algiers, &c. Guido, (Guipo RENT, ) (gwé'do, ) a famous Italian painter 
Guebres, or Ghebers, (gebürz.) (Pers., infidels.]| of the Bolognese School, B. 1575. After studying under 
A Persian sect, who still worship fire as an emanation the Caracci, he took up his residence in Rome, where he 
of the Deity. Their sacred books are termed Zend obtained the patronage of Pope Paul V. His pictures 
Avesta. A community of them exists in India under| are characterized by an exquisite grace of expression 
the well-known name of Parsees. and delicacy of touch. Among his chefs-d'œuvre may be 
Guelderland, GELDERLAND, (géld'ür-lánd,) a p. of the quoted The Martyrdom of St. Peter (in the Vatican); The 
Netherlands, b. N.W. by the Zuy der-ZLee ; area, 2,018 sq. Assumption; and The Massacre of the Innocents. D. 162. 
m.; C. Harnhem. Pop. 232,273. Guido, D'ARnEZZO, B. abt. 995, devised a new aystem ef 
Guelf, or Guelph, (w .) ( Hist.) The patronymic musical notation, introducing the use of the lines and 
of an illustrious race of Italian extraction, which be | spaces, and of the syllables uf, re, mi, sol, &c. 
came German by adoptjon in the llth cent. Its elder | Guidon, (ge^ don.) (Fr.] d (The name of the 
branch is represented by the royal fiunily of England; standard carried. by French light-cavalry regiments, 
its cadet, by the dueal house of Brunswick. — (“.) made of silk, and of a somewhat triangular shape. 
%% See OHIBELLIXES. Guienne, (gë-ain'.) See AQUITAINE. 
Guelph, GU.) in Canada W.,a city, C. of Wellington | Guild. (gild.) [From A.S. gildan, to pay. (Com.) A 
co,, on the Speed, 48 m. W. of Toronto. Pop. 10,150. company, fraternity, or corporation, associated for some 
Guenon, ( goo-e'nón.) (Zol.) A name common to the commercial purpese, of which every member Was ta 
monkeys comprising the gen. Cercopithecus, character- pay a quota of the current expenses. The G. of the 
ized by a moderately prominent muzzle, long tail, and Anglo-Saxons, unlike those of more modern times, Were 
the inferior molars with tubercles like the rest. They 


not confined to mercantile purposes. They became 
live in troops, and commit great havoc in gardens aud ultimately 80 powerful, in London and other places 
cultivated fields. : thut admission into them was an essential qualification 
Guercino, GIOVANNI FRANCESCO BARBIERI, ((00-ur- for the exercise of municipal rights. In Germany 
che’no,) styled GUERCINO pa Cento, a painter of the Bo-| where they dated from 1153, 6. formed the nucleus of 
lognese School, B. 1590. He abandoned tlie manner of the celebrated Hanseatic League. Abolished in Russia 
the Caracci for that of Caravaggio, and among his chief in 1810, they were reestablished in 1840. In France, 
works are Santa Petronilla (in the capitol at Rome); they were finally disincorporated in 1791. 
and The Death of Dido. D. 1666. Guilford, (gil'fürd,) in North Carolina, a N.W.central 
Guericke, OTTO VON, (gair-rik'ka,) & German experi- 
mental philosopher, B. at Magdeburg, 1602, invented the 


co.; area, 600 sq. m. ; C. Greensborough. 

Guilford Court- House. in N. Carolina, a vill. of 
air-pump, which he exhibited before the Diet at Ratis- 

bon, 1651. D. 1686 


Guilford co., 5 m. from Greensborough. Here, a severe 
» battle was fought. Mar. 15, 1781, between the British 
Guerilla, aeter (Sp.; dim. of guerra, war.] A 
partisan soldier, or one of a body who carry on an ir- 


forces under Lord Cornwallis and Gen. Greene's Ameri- 

can command, which resulted in the defeat of the latter 

regular warfare, independent of official authority. The with heavy loss, while the enemy themselves were 90 

term originated in Spain during the Peninsular War, crippled and exhausted that they retreated on the 15th. 
when they greatly harassed the French invaders, under Guillemot, (gil-le-màt.) (Zoùl.) See ALCIDÆ. 

the command of Mina, Le Empecinado (Ruy Diaz), and | Guilloche, (qweel'losh.) LE (Fine Arts.) A kind 

other leaders. The G. also played a prominent part in| of ornament composed of undulating lines, and parallel 

the Carlist War in that country. 
Guérin, PIERRE NARCISSE, BARON, (ga-rahn’,) à distin- 


in thcir contours to each other. 
Guillotine, (qil-lo-teen’.) (Named after one Guillotin, 
guished French painter, n. in Paris, 1774. He followed 
the classical style, and his subjects are mostly taken 


who first introduced its use.] (Fr. Hist) In France, 
from the antique. Among his finest productions are 


an instrument for performing the office of public execu- 
tion by decapitating persons at one stroke, first adopted 
Phèdre ct Hippolyte, Dido listening to Æneas, and Cly-| during the Revolutionary Period (May 27, 1192), and 
temnestra., 1833. still employed when capital punishment is inflicted. It 
Guernsey, (gürn'ze,) one of the Channel Islands, be-| consists of a heavy knife, guided in its descent by 
longing to Great Britain, and the largest in size after rooves ; the sufferer’s neck fitting into a notch upon 
Jersey, 46 m. S. W. of Cherbourg; bet. N. Lat. 49° 24 
49° 30’, and W. Lon. 2 33-29 4l'. Pop. 35,000. 


which the blade falls with instant velocity. 
Guinea, (gin'ne,) OF THE GUINEA CoasT, an extensive 
Guern’sey, in Ohio, an E. co.: area, 460 sq. m.; C. 
Cambridge. 


country occupying part of the W. central seaboard of 
Guerrero, / gair-ra'ro,) u mountainous state of the 


Africa, and divided by geographers into & Guinea, com- 
prising the countries or territories of Angola, Benguela, 

Mexican Confederation, b. on the Pacific Ocean; area, 

24,266 sq. m.; C, Tixtlan. Pop. 270,000. 


and Congo ; and N. Guinea, or Guinea Proper, including 

the so-called Geld, Grain, Ivory, and Slave Coasts, — Li- 

Guinnn. (gé-ah'nah,) an extensive country of 8. Amer-| beria, Ashantee, Dahomey, &ierra Leone, Benin, Biafra, 
ica, occupying almost the entire territory between the 

rivers Amazon and Orinoco; bet. Lat. 49 8. and 8° 40” 


&c.— The GULF OF G.,a great arin of the Atlantic, is 
comprehended bet. S. Lat. 19-0? 20’, and E. Lon. 79 W- 
N., and Lon. 509-689 W., though, strictly speaking, the 

name of G. belongs only to the region bet. N. Lat. 0° 


10°. 

Guinea, (gin'ne.) (Numis.) Formerly, a current gold 
40—89 40', and W. Lon. 570 32/-609, formerly divided | coin of Great Britain, first coined in the reign of Charles 
into British, French, and Dutch G., and since the cession |. Il. weighing 1187 grains, and of the value of 21 shil- 
by Holland of their possession to England in 1872, of lings (about 24 shillings at the present day). ]t gave 
the two former divisions only. BRITISH G. includesthe| place in 1817 to the sovereign or pound sterling. The 
settlements of Demerara, Essequibo, and Berbice, and name was derived from the coin having been first 
contains the towns of Georgetown, Paramaribo, and 
New Amsterdam, Area (including the ceded colony of 
Dutch Guiana), 134,800 sq. m. hief rivers, the Esse- 


minted from gold brought from the coast of Guinea. 
Guin'en-fow!, or PINTADO. (Zoll.) The Numida Me- 
quibo, Berbice, Corentyn, Surinam, and Demerara, all 

flowing into the Atlantic. Savannas and swampy 


leagris, fam. Phasianide, an African bird (Fig. 369), now 
tracts prevail to the E. of the Berbice river, and the in- 


common in this 
country, and simi- 
lar in its habits to 
terior surface i8 overspread with hilly ranges and dense | our domestic poul- 
forests. The cultivated portion of G. is confined to the] try- Its color is 4 
seaboard, and to a short distance from the rivers. Pp. dark gray, beauti- 
products: sugar, rum, timber, and dyewoods. I. fully variegated 
265,144. — FRENCH G. forms the most E. division of Gui- with small white 
ana, bet. N. Lat. 90-69, and W. Lon. 510 50-54 50'.| Spots. Its head is 
Area, 35,080 &q. miles. Surface generally level and soil | bare of feathers, 
highly fertile. The greater part of the country is cov- 
ered with dense forests. Prod. Sugar, coffee, cocoa, cot- 
ton, tobacco, manioc, annotto, vanilla. In 1851 the 
French govt. made this colony their chief penal settle- 
ment. Pop. 180, 27,333. 

Guicciardini, FRANCESCO, (goo-el-char-d£ne,) an Ital- 
ian diplomatist and historian, B. in Florence, 1482. He 
enjoyed the confidence of Popes Leo X. and Clement cry 
VII.; became in 1530 one of the principal agents in| Guin'en-pig. (Zoul.) See CAVIA. } 
establishing the rule of the Medici in Florence, and, | Guipure. (gé-poor'.) (Manuf. A fine and durable 


berance, and on each side of the upper mandible, at the 
base, hangs u loose wattle, which, in the female, is red, 
and in the male bluish. It makes a harsh unpleasant 
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fabric made in imitation of ancient lace, and extensively | Gules, (gilz.) [From Pers. gûl, a rose] (Her.) The 


used in ladies’ dress. : 
Guipuscoa., (gé-pooz-k//ah.) See BASQUE PROVINCES. 


red color which represents the ruby among precious 
stones, and Murs among the planets. See TINCTURE. 


Guiscard, Robert, (gés-kahr’,) a military adventurer, | Gulf, (%%) (Fr. golfe.] (Geog.) A broad capacious 


B. in Normaudy, coóperated with his brother Humphrey 
in the conquest of Calabria, was in 1057 declared, by 
Pope Nicholas II., Duke of Apulia, Calabria, and Sicily. 
In 1084 he marched against and defeated Alexius, the 
Greek emperor, at Durazzo, and afterward liberated 
Pope Gregory VII. from his captivity in the castle of 
St. Angelo. D. 1085. 

Guise, (ywéz,) the title borne by the chiefs of an illus- 
trious house prominent in the past annals of French 
history, and of which the most remarkable members 
were the following: CLAUDE DE LORRAINE, a younger 
son of René IL. Duke of Lorraine, B. 1496, after distin- 
xzuishing himself in the field, was created Duke of Guise 
by Francis I. One of his daughters married James V. 
of Scotland. — Franqors, 2d Duke, B. 1519, was eldest son 
of the preceding, and earned high distinctions as à 
military commander by his heroic defence of Metz, 1553, 
against the Emperor Charles V. In 1557, Henry II. 
created hia lieut.-general of France, in which capacity 
he retook Calais from the English, and gained also the 
victories of Guines, Thionville, and Dreux, on which 
latter field lı: took the Prince de Condé prisoner. He 
ulso suppressed thc Conspiracy d'Amboise concocted by 
the great Protestant leaders. Assassinated by a Calvinist 
fanatic, during tho siege of Orleans, 1563.— His son 
III NAI, 3d Duke, :. 1550, possessed his father's abilities 
with more than his share of bitter hostility toward the 
Huguenots. He served at Moncontour and Dormans, 


Gulf Stream, (-strém,) ( 


Gulf’-weed. 


bay, which, when of a very extensive character, ofteu 
takes the name of sea; as, the Gulf of Venice, which is 
also styled the Adriatic Sea, The distinction between a 
G. and a bay may be defined as being one only in re- 
gard of extent ; 6. signifying a large expanse of water, 
as the Gulf of Mexico; a bay a recess of the sea — more 
or less large within moderate limits Also, a deep 
chasm in the earth ; an abyss; a whirlpool. 

he.) (Phys. Geog.) In the 
Atlantic Ocean, the title of a phenomenal current of 
warm water which issues from the basin of the Gulf of 
Mexico and Caribbean Sea, doubles the S. cape ot 
Florida, and taking a direction N. E. parallel with the 
N. American coast, skirts the S. edge of the Banks of 
Newfoundland, and thence, taking its direction across 
the Atlantic, finally washes the const of Ireland and the 
N.W. of Europe generally. Its temperature in the Gulf 
is about 28° C. (and generally it is a little more than 5° 
C.) higher than the rest of the ocean on which it floats, 
owing to its lower specific gravity. To its influence is 
due the milder climate of W. Europe as compared with 
that of the opposite coast of America; thus the river 
Hudson, in the latitude of Rome, is frozen over three 
months in the year. It also causes the polar regions to 
be separated from the coasts of Europe by a girdle of 
open sea. Besides its influence in thus moderating 
climate, the G. S. is an important help to navigators. 
(Bl.) See SARGASSUM. 


on the latter fleld receiving a wound in the cheek, from 
which he was afterward known as Le Balafré (“The 
Scarred "y. 1:0 fomented the Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew; assisted in the murder of Coligny; and in 1576, 


Gull, (%.) (Zool) See LARIDA. 

Gull Island, in New York, at the E. entrance to Long 
Island Sound, in Lat. 419 12’ 15" N. 72° 6' 46” W. 
Gulo, ] (Zoöl.) The Gluttons, a gen. of Carnivora, 


in conjunction with his brother, the Cardinal de Guise, 
placed himself at the head of Te League, a faction os- 
tensibly organized for tix defence of the Crown and the 
Catholic religion, but ii reality serving as a cloak to 
the ambitious design: cf tho Duke upon the throne of 
France. Henri III., however, after his accession to the 


throne, determined to cnd the intolerable arrogance of | 


the Guises and their adherents, and accordingly dis- 
missed the Duke from his court. The latter in revenge 
openly revolted against the royal authority, 1588, en- 
tered Paris with his forces, and obliged the King to fee 
his capital. On the meeting of the States General at 
Biois, the Duke attended at the invitation of the King, 
who caused him to be assassinated in his own presence, 
1588. — This great house of Guise-Lorraine became ex 
tinct in the person of Frangots Josera, 7th Duke, 1675. 
Guitar, (ge-tdr’.) [From L. cithara,a lute.) (Mus.) A 
xix-stringed musical instrument of the lute class, rather 
larger than a violin, and played upon with the fingers. 
It is the favorite instrument of the Spanish people of 
all ranks and classes. 
Guizot, Francors PIERRE GUILLAUME, (give-zo’,) an em- 
inent French statesman and historian, was B. at Nîmes, 
1787. By religious faith a Protestant, he received his 
education at Geneva, whence he proceeded to Paris, in 
which city he was appointed prof. of modern history at 
the Sorbonne in 1812. Five years later he became a 
councillor of state, and a prominent member of the 
Doctrinaire party. As a member of the Chamber of 
Deputies in 1830, he aided in the elevation of Louis 
Philippe to the throne, and became his minister of the 
interior, and, in 1832, of public instruction. In 1835, 
G. became a member of the Academy, and in 1836 
formed a ministerial coalition with his former rival M. 
Thiers. After a brief occupancy of the ainbassadorship 
to the Court of St. James, in 1840, G. became minister 
of foreign affairs and virtually first minister of the 
crown. The revolution of 1848 sent him an exile into 
England, whence he returned the following year. He 
has since taken no prominent part in politics. 
author, M. Guizot has been pronounced by the “ Edin- 
burgh Review,” “the greatest French writer of his 


time, and scarce owning an equal in any other country." | 


His chief works are a translation of Gibbon's “ Decline 
and Fall;" a History of Civilization (5th ed, 1845); 
Histoire de la Révolution d' Angleterre (1827-56) ; a Life of 
Oliver Cromwell, anda History of France (1870-). D. 1874. 

Gu ujerat, or Guzernt, (dt,) a large p. of In- 
dia, consisting of the N. dists. of the Brit. pres. of Bom- 
bay, several semi-independent states under Brit. protec- 
tion, and of a part of the Guicowar's dominions; bet. N. 
Lat. 202-21? &V, and E. Lon. 639-74? 26’; area, 41,500 
sq. m. Surface mountainous, with a bold, coast-line. 
Soil, extremely rich, yielding vast quantities of cotton, 
sugar, tobacco, maize, opium, fruits, &c. G. is inter- 
sected by the Western Ghauts. C. Baroda. Pop. 3,500,- 
900, 


As an 


| 


Gum, (m.) 


Gum -boil. 


family Mustelidæ, characterized by a stont body, bushy 
tail, and densely hairy soles with «x uskod pads, The 


Fig. 310. — WOLVERINE. 


Wolverine, G. luscus, of the Northern States (Fig. 370), 
is abt. 3 ft. long to the root of the tail, which is abt. 1 ft. 


inlength. It 


, for its size, a very powerful, ferocious, 
and exceeding] 


voracious animal. 

From A.S. goma, the palate.] | (Chem.) 
A general term applied to certain exudations from trees 
and plants, which are very different in their chemical 
characters and their general properties. Gum arabic, 
which may be taken as the type of this class, is an exu- 
dation of some species of acacia, and consists essentially 
of arabwme, which has the composition CiaHnOn It 
dissolves readily, even in cold water, forming a viscid 
liquid, from which the arabine is precipitated in white 
flakes on adding alcohol. Gum Tragacanth (Cyfl Oyo). 
which exudes from the Astragalus Tragacantha, is fui 
less transparent than gum arabic, from which it alse 
differs by not dissolving in water, but merely swelling 
up to a soft gelatinous mass, —( pl.) (A»at.) A fesli) 
substance, cellular and elastic in texture, enveloping 
the alveolar sections of the jaws — upper and lower — 
and covering the sockets of the teeth. 


Gumbo, (giim'bo.) ( Cookery.) In the W. Indies, Louisi 


ana, Åc., the name of a favorite soup, the principal 
flavoring ingredient of which is the pod of a plant of 
the gen. Hibiscus, called Okro. 

(Surg.) An abscess near the root of a 
tooth, and discharging itself toward the mucous mem- 
brane of the gum; usually superficial, but sometimes 
more deeply seated in connection with the bone, and 
causing considerable deformity, with risk of caries or 
necrosis. G. should be treated, in the first instance, by 
simple protection against cold and external injury ; but 
as soon as the presence of matter cau be ascertained, it 
is pc good practice to give vent to it by a pretty 
free incision, 


— — 
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Gum'-Inc. ((n.) See Coccing. 

Gum-resin, (ren or rózn.) (Chem) The gunm-restna 
consist of a mixture of gum with resin, and occasion- 
ally with essential oil, and are distinguished by their 
behavior when triturated with water, which dissolves | 
the cum and lcnves the oil and resin suspended, giving i 
the liquid a milky appearance. They also differ from | 
most resins in being only partially soluble in alcohol | 
The gum-resing exude from the plants producing them | 
in a milky state, gradually solidifyiug by exposure to 
the air; — as the CAOUTCHOUC, g. v. 

Gum '-tree. (Bot.) Sce EUCALYPTUS. 

Gun, (2/5) [W gyn — supposed from engine.] (Mil) 
A generic term applied to any military engine for the 
discharge of missiles acted upon by the explosive force 
of gunpowder. The larger class of G. for warlike pur- 
poses are styled cannon (J. v.), and come under the dis- 
tinctive head of artillery, or ordnance (q. v.); the smaller 
kinds are employed both a3 weapons of warfare and of | 
the chase, and are known under a variety of appellations, 
all coming, however, under the one general denomina- | 
tion of firearms, &c. The principal of the latter, such 
as carbines, muskets, rifles, i. are elsewhere noticed in 
this work under their special names respectively. 

Gun'-bont, (-5ot) (Vac) A Small vessel of war, pro- 
pelled by steam, drawing a light draught of water, and 
usually carrying an armament of not more than 4 guns. 
They are valuable adjuncts to naval warfare for harbor- 
service, aud for ascending rivers inaccessible to the 
larger kinds of ships of war. During the civil hostili- 
ties in the U. States, a new class of 6. were successtully 
introduced upon the waters of the Mississippi, and re- 
ceived the sobriquet of Mosquito Flert. 

Gan’-cotton. (Crem. Kc.) See PYROXXLINE. 

Gunnery, (yiin’nr-e.) (Mi. nud Nar.) Tho art of 
charging, directing, and expleding all kinds of fire- 
arms, though the term is commonly restricted to the 
larger pieces of ordnance. To this art belongs the 
knowledge of the force and effect of gunpowder, aud 
the methods of pointing and adjusting, 

Gunpowder, gin’ poudiir.) (Chem.) A very intimate 
mixture of saltpetre (nitre or nitrate of potash), sul- 
phar, and charcoal, which do not act upon each other 
at the ordinary temperature, but when heated together 
arrange themselves into new forms, evolving à very 
large amount of gas. The ingredients must be quice 
pure, separately reduced to powder, thoroughly mixed, 
moistened, and formed into a cake, which is afterwards 
broken up, granulated or corned, dried, and polished 
by attrition. The violence of the explosion of G. ia 
due to the sudden and abundant production of gases 
which are expanded by the intense heat. It is supposed 
that at the moment of the explosion the heated gases 
ocenpy at least 2,000 times the space of the power. 
The gases produced are carbonic acid and nitrogen, 
along with sulphuret of potassium, whieh gives rise to 
the white smoke that follows the explosion. Twenty- 
eight grains of G., confined in a cylindrical space which 
it just filled, was found to exert a force of more than 
400,000 Ibs. G. is rendered non-explosive by mixing 
with it finely-powdered glass, from which it is sifted 
before use. The invention of E. has been attributed to 
Roger Bacon (1214-1204), and by some authorities to 
Berthold Schwartz (1320); but it was known to the 

Chinese long before. 

Gun powder Plot, (The.) (Enq. Hist.) The name 
given to a conspiracy projected by Guy Fawkes and 
some few other English Roman Catholics, against James 
I. and the members of the two houses of Parliament, 
with a design to their destruction by undermining the 
building in which they were expected to assemble, with 
gunpowder, and firing the same, Nov. 5, 1605. The 
plot, however, proved abortive, and the conspirators 
met the penalty of thair crime. 

Gunshot, %.) (il. und Nur.) The range that 
may be accomplished by a projectile dizeharged froin a 
gun: as. to come within gunshot of an enemy's ship. 

Gunter's Chain, (gin'tirz.) [Named after tlie in- 
ventor.an English mathematician, Edward Gunter, who 
lived 1581-1626.] (Mensur.) A chain commonly em- 
ployed in measuring or surveying land. It is 66 ft. 
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lations. — GUNTER’s QUADRANT Is the simplest form of à 
quadrant. It is provided with two sight-holes, and a 
string with a tay of lend: and is used for roughly mess: 
uring perpendicular angles: also for finding the hom 
of the day, the sun's azimuth, and solving other com: 
mon problems of the sphere.—GUNTER's RCALE. (Ni.) 
A large plain scale, marked by various lines of engraved 
numbers, by means of which problems in navigation 
are solved with a pair of compasses. The natural lines 
are on one side of the scale, and the corresponding 
logarithms on the other. 


Guntoor, (yin-toor’,) a city of Brit. India, in the N. 


Circars, C. of a dist. of same nume; N. Lat. 16° 20^, E. 
Lon. Sr 30’. Pop. of city, 20,000; of dist., 627,000. 


Gun Town, in Georgin, a locality on the line of the 


Mobile and Ohio R. R., where Gen, Forrest's Confederate 
command put to rout a Union force of 12,000 men, under 
Gen. Sturgis, June 10, 1864. National loss abt. 3,500 men, 


Gur'nard, Gurnet. (Zo. See TRIGLIDAE. 
Gustavia, (jgoos-t(a'ce-ah,) a scuport, C. of the islund of 


St. Bartholomew, W. Indies. Jp, 12,000. 


Gustavus, (gis-tah’vis,) the name of the undernoted 


kings of Sweden:—G. J. (called Vasa), B. at Stock- 
holm, 1496. Proscribed with his family by the Danish 
usurper, Christian II., G. raised a powerful party of ad- 
herents in Dalecarlia, and in 1521 captured Stockholm. 
In 1527, alter having previously refused the crown, he 
became king of Sweden, and reigned wisely and popu- 
larly for a period of 33 years. D. 1509. — His grandson, 
G. IT. (AporpnUs), one of the greatest generals of mod- 
ern times, n. 1594, &. to the throne in 1611, and, after de- 
feating the Russians and Poles who had attempted to 
invade his dominions, he acquired a large part of Livo- 
nin and Pomerania, He next declared himself the cham- 
pion of the Protestant cause, then suffering under the 
persecutions of Ferdinand II. of Germany. In 1630 he 
landed in that country at the head of an army of 5,000 
men, and after being joined by 6,000 Scots under the 
Duke ot Hamilton, he forced the Emperor to ofler terms 
of peace, together with a cession of the remainder of 
Pomerania, Rejecting these propositions, G. advanced 
southward, his army receiving large accessions of 
strength from the Protestant princes and. peoples, and 
in Sept, 1631, encountered aud defeated at Leipzig the 
Iniperialixts under Count Tilly. In the year following 
G. won new victories, in one of which, the field. of 
Lützen, the * Lion of the North " fell mortally wounded, 
— . III., B. 1746, ascended the throne in 1771. His 
reign was characterized by a successful struggle with 
the nobility to increase the kingly prerogative. Assas- 
sinated by Ankarstrom, a Swedish noble, 1702. — 6. IV., 
n. 1778, 8. his father, the preceding monarch, in 1792. 
Despotically inclined, C. alienated from himself. the 
respect of his subjects, who deposed and. imprisoned 
him, 1509. D. an exile in Switzerland, 1857. 


Gustoso, (es-. (From It. gusto, taste.) (Mus.) 


A term marking a passage the proper execution of 
which calls for nice and tasteful treatment. 


Gutenberg. Jonass, (goo'ten-bairg,) the inventor of 


the art of printing. was . at. Mentz, Germany, 1400. 
In 1450 he entered into partnership with Johu Faust (q. 

v.), a connection severed five years later by a lawsuit 
between the parties, in consequence of which G. was 

compelled to resign to Faust all the appliances and 
rofits of his invention. D. 1468. 


Glistrow, (gees'tro,) a town of Prussia, on the Nebel, 


27 m. S. of Rostock. Pep. 12.123. 


Guthrie, (u re,) in Jowa, à S. W. central co.; area, 


576 sq. m.: C. Panora. 


Gut/ta-percha, (reh See TRonanpra. 
Gut'ta-serena, (-c'»ah) I., a pellucid drop.) 


(Med.) Same as AMAUROSIS, 7. r. 


Gutter, (git tr.) [Same deriv.] (Arch) A channel 


made in the sides of a root, for the dispersion of bodies 
of water accumulated thereon. 


Guttiferse, (yüli üre.) (Bot.) See CLUBTACFÆ. 
Guttifernles, (-wleez.) (Bot) An all. of plants, «ule 


class Jfypogynous. Erogens, characterized by monodi 
chlamydeous flowers, axile placenta, an imbricated 
calyx and corolla, stamens indefinite, and embryo with 
little or no albumen. 


long, and is divided into 100 links of 7:92 inches each; | G@uttural, (% u-.) [From L. gutter, the throat.] 


consequently an acre of land is equal to 10. square 
chains. And as there are 100 square links in an acre, 
the contents of a field made up in square links is 
changed into acres merely by moving the decimal 
point five paces to the left, — GUNTER s Link. (Math) 
A logarithmic line usually gruduated upon scales, ner- 
tors, and the like. The numbers are generally drawn 
on two aeparate rulers, sliding against each other; and 
by it we are enabled to perform multiplication and di- 
vision instrumentally, as a table of logarithins docs 

: — hence it is very useful in rough calcu- 


(Gram.) A vocal articulation generated in the back 
part of the month, and of a harsh and sonorous char- 
acter. The Arabic tongue abounds in G., as also does 
the Spanish. The German, too, presents several exam- 
ples, particularly the ch in use among the Grecks. The 
English language owns no gutturals proper, although 
the palatals gand k nearly approach this denomination. 


| Guy. (qi.) (From Eng. guide.) (N.) A large slack 


repe, extending from the mainmast head to the head 
of the foremost, to sustain a tackle for taking on board 
or discharging cargo, &c. 
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Guy de Lusignan, (-l00-sain-ydn’,) a French adven- 
turer, became king of Jerusalem in 1186, and lost his 
crown in the following year, when his capital was taken 


H 


article. It is called Chicol in Canada, nnd is frequently 
cultivated, either as an ornamental trec, or for its tim- 
ber, which is stiong and of a compact fine grain. 


by Saladin. Richard Cour de Lion gave him in lieu | @ymnodontidee, (Jim-no-Zon'te-ie.) (Zoól.) A fam. 


thereof the kingduin of Cyprus. D. 1194. 

Guysborough, (gizbro,) au E. co. of Nova Scat in, 
skirted by the Atlantic; area, 1,500 sq. miles; C. Guys- 
borough, Pep. 16,555. 

Gwalior, (qwül'e-ür,) a strongly fortified city of Cen- 
tral India, in Scindia's dominions, on the Chambul, 
N. Lat. 26° 13’, E. Lon. 78° 15'. It stands on an isolated 
rock, and is garrisoned by 15,000 British troops. G. is 
the capital of an extensive district of tlie same name, 
with an area of 33,100 sq. miles, and a rich and pro- 
ductive soil. 1p. of the city, 10,000; of the district, 
3,580,000, 

Gwinnett, (gwin'n-t,) in Georgii, a N. central co., 
b. on the N. W. by the Chattahoochee; area, 550 sq. m.; 
surfece, hilly; ail, generally fertile; granite of fine 
quality is abundant; C. Lawrenceville. 

Gy bing, /jib'ing.) (Naut.) The operation of bringing 


a ship's head athwart the wind, in order that the latter 


may give its impetus to that side of the sails which 
could not otherwise receivo it. 

Gyges, (Jijeez,) founder of the Mermuada dynasty 
after the murder of his patron Candaules, king of Lydia, 
usurped his throne which he filled about 38 years. He 
is said to have owned a magic ring which made the 
wearer invisible. D. 680 n. c. 


of marine fishes, O. Plectognuthes, whose jaws are fur 
nished with a 
bony substance 
resembling en- 
amel, and di- 
vided internal- 
ly into laminae. 
— The odous, 
and tle Swell- 
fish or Puffer, 
Tetrodon turgi- 
dus (Fig. 312) 
of the Atlantic, possess the faculty of inflating them 
selves like a balloon, by swallowing air. The Sun-fi-h 
of the Atlantic, Orthagarisews Mola, which has the body 
flat and compressed, attains the length of 4 feet, and a 
weight of 500 pds. I 

Gy mnogens, ( jim'no-jenz.) [From Gr. gymnos, naked. 
and gennaein, to produce.] (Bot.) A class of flowering 
plants whose fructification springs from a stem the 
wood of which is youngest at the circumference, always 
concentric; the cotyledons 2 or more; and the secds 
quite naked, The G. correspond to the Gymnosperms 
of other botanista. 

Gymno'tus. (Zo)j.) See ANGUILLIDE. 


Fig. 312. — PUPPER. 


Gymnasium, (Jim-a'zhüm,) pl. GymNasia. [Gr. Gynseceum., (jin-<’se-tim.) [From Gr. gynaikeion, per- 


gymnasion — gymnos, nude.) (Gr. Antiq.) Tho name 
given in Greece to the public building or place where 
the young men, naked, exercised themselves in leaping, 
running, throwing the discus and spear, wrestling, &c. 
In that country, as at Rome, the lessons taught by the 
gymnasia were con- 

sidered one of the 

most, if not (he moat, 

important branches 

of educatiou. Athens 

possessed three public 

gymnasia, the Lyce- 

um, Academia, and 

Cynosarges, the two 

first being respective- 

ly rendered famous by 

the lectures of Aris- 

totle and Plato. The 

institutions were each 

under the controi of a 

superior officer styled 

gymnasiarch, who 

was assisted by ten 

subordinates, or SupA- 

ron istæ (teachers of 

wisdom). Gymnasia 

were not single edl- , 

fices, but u eee Fig. 3:1. — LEAPING. 

of buildings united; (From a Greek entaglio.) 
being so capacious as to hold many thousands of people 
at once, and having room enough for philosophers, 
rhetoricians, and the professors of all the sciences, to 
read their lectures, and for wrestlers, dancers, &c., to 
exercise at the same time withont the least mutual 
disturbance or interruption. — (Educ) In Germany, 
one of a class of high schools into which pupils are ad- 
mitted for a Gor years’ course of study, preparatory 
to entering a university. 

Gymnastics, ( jim-nds'tiks.) [Gr. gymnastikos, having 
reference to bodily exerci«cs.) The art of practising 
those exercises Which serve to develop the muscles of 
the body and invigorate the limbs, such as wrestling, 
running, boxing, rowing, fencing, hurling, &c. 

Gymnocladus, (jim-ndk'la-diia.) (Bot.) A gen. of 
the O. Fabacew, having but one species, G. Canadensis, 
the Kentucky Coffee-trec, a large N. American tree, so 
called in consequence of the early settlers in Kentucky 
having made usc of its seeds us a substitnte for coffee, 
at a time when they could not procure the genuine 


taining to women.] (Anc. Arch.) Among the Grecks, a 
separate portion of a house, set apart for the exclusive 
use of women. 

Gy nobase, ( jin'o-bás.) [From Gr. gyné,a woman, and 
basis, a foundation.) (Bet) The base of a style or re- 
ceptacle, on or around which two or more carpels are 
inserted, as the Geranium, &c. 

Gy nocium, (je-ne'she-G m.) (Bot.) The aggregation 
of combined pistils in a flower. 

Gynophore, ( jiw'o-for.) (From Gr. gyné, and phoroe, 
carrying.] (Bot.) A pedicle by which the pistil is ele- 
vated above the stamens, as seen in the Pussion-flower. 

Gyóngy is, (Je-on je be, u town of Hungary, co. Heves, 
^ m. N.E. of Pesth, in the centre of a fine vintage dis- 
trict. Pop. 15,450. 

Gypsy. See Gips r. 

Gypsum, (jip’siim.) (Min. See SuLPBATE (or CAL- 
CIUM). 

Gyration, (-ra'shín.) [L.. gyratio.] Generally. rotary 
motion about an axis. — ( Mech.) Circle of G. is the 
circle described by a point within a body so constituted, 
that, if tho whole masa were concentrated therein, the 
moment of inertia with respect to the corresponding 
axis of gyration would remain unchanged. 

Gy rinidse, (ji-rin’e<de.) (Zoöl.) The Whirligig-beetle 
am., comprising coleopterous insects which have an 
oval, generally glossy and brilliant body, of small or of 
moderate size, and which are found on the surface of 
still waters, where they appear liko brilliant spota glid- 
ing in all sorts of curves and gyrations. They swim by 
means of the 4 binder lega. 

Gyroscope, (Ji'rós-kop.) [From Gr. gyros, and skopeo, 
Iinspect.] (As.) An instrument invented by M. Fou- 
cault for proving the rotation of the earth about its 
axis. Its principle depends upon the powerful resist- 
ance Which a rapidly revolving heavy body opposes to a 
change of position in its axis of rotation. A disc of 
metal, with a heavy circumference suspended in à par 
ticular way, is set in rapid rotation in a given plane. 
If the instrument be carefully constructed, the motion 
may be kept up long enough to show phenomena which 
can only be explained by assuming the rotation of the 
earth. 

Gyulai, Franz, Count, (joo'li,) an Austrian field mar- 
shal, n. in Pesth, 1799, succeeded Radetzky in the chief 
command in Italy, 1857, and was defeated by the Franco- 
Sardinian army at Magenta in 1859. D. 1862. : 

Gy ulai, (d.) n town of Hungary, co. Bekes, 16 m. 
N. W. of Zarand. I bp. 16,626. 
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H the 8th letter and 6th consonant of the English lan- 
9 unge, is a guttural aspirate found in most alpha- 
beta — both ancient and modern, and until abt. tlic 

Sth cent. B. c. was so used by the Greeks, Afterwards, 
however, they made their capital e long, the aspirate 
being indicated by (); but it was retained by the Latius, 
who, nevertheless, employed it indifferently in the 
writing of certain words: thus, Asdrubal and Hasdrubal, 


onustus and honesfus, and so on; and, in vorrowin, 

words from the Greek they frequently changed the 

into 8. as in serpo, from Aerpo, I creep. In the French 
it still obtains as a character, but is seldom audibly 
used in pronunciation. In Spanish it frequently takes 
the place of the Latin f, as in Aumoso, for fumos, 
smoky; and in Italian it is never found. In English 
words, A is sometimes mute, as in honor, humble, honest ; 
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also when allied with g, as in light, sought, eight. In 
which, what, where, whither, and some other words in 
which it is preceded by io, it is sounded before it, as hwich, 
hwal, hwere, &c. Generally speaking, the letter A occu- 
pies in the English tonguea uliarly anomalous or- 
thoepic position; the lower orders of people either alto- 
gether ignoring its locality of application, or trans- 
posing the same with reference to a succeeding vowel. 
The Romans employed it as a numeral to express 200, 
and with a dash over, thus (II, for 200,000. — ( Mus.) In 
German music, the letter H designates the 7th degree 
in the diatonic scale, and the 12th in the chromatic, 

Haarlem, or HARLEM, (Mat n,) a city of the Nether- 
lands, p. N. Holland, 10 m. W. of Amsterdam, It is an 
anc. and well-built place, and gave birth to the painters 
Berghem, Ostade, the Vanderveldes, Ruysdael, and Wou- 
vermans. Pop. 30,887. 

Habakkuk, (Alib'ük-kü*,) a prophet of Israel, and 
author of oneof the canonical books of the Scriptures. 
He is supposed to have flourished abt. 600 n. c. 

Habeas Corpus, (/d‘be-as kór/pás. [L. you may 
take the body (Law.) A writ directed by courts of 
law or equity to produce the body of a person illegally 
detained, and to state the reasons of such detention, so 
that the court may judge of their sufficiency. The true 
foundation of this writ, one of the chief safeguards of 
English and American liberty, is to be found in the 
Great Charter, or Magna Charta (see CHARTER). By 
the Constitution of the U. States, the privilege of this 
writ is secured at all times, except in cases of rebellion 
or invasion, when the public safety may require its sus- 
pension. It is the imperative duty of the judge to order 
the complainant to be immediately brought before him, 
unless his case plainly comes within one of the excep- 
tions pointed out by the law. The party being thus 
brought up, the judge determines whether he is entitled 
to be discharged, absolutely, or to be discharged on 

ving a certain bail, or must be remanded to prison. 
f the imprisonment is wholly unauthorized, the com- 
plainant is discharged; if it be not unauthorized, but is 
yet for a cause in which the party is entitled to be dis- 
charged on giving bail, the judge orders accordingly.— 
H. €. is also the formal commencement of several other 
writs of à kindred nature to that above mentioned. 
Thus, the H. C. ad r endum is a writ issued by a 
common-law court to bring up a prisoner to serve him 
with a writ in another action. 

Habendum, (^a-bén'düm.) [L., to be taken.] (Law.) 
That clause in a deed of conveyance which describes 
the estate or interest intended to be granted in the 
propert yy &c., conveyed, and which opens with the 
words “ to have and to hold." 

Haberdashery, (hu ,.) [Supposed from 
Ger. habe, commodities, and vertauscher, an e e 
(m.) In England, a general term for such sma 
wares as pins, needles, thread, ribbons, tape, &c.: — 
usually known in the U. S. under the name of notions. 

Habersham, (ib ür-shim.) in Georgia, a N. E. co., b. 
on North Carolina; area, 450 square miles; Capital, 
Clarkesville. 

^ Habit, (Add’it.) [Fr.; L. habi^us a garment.) (Bot.) 
Ihe general form and appearance of a plant; also, the 
similarity in growth and structure between plants of 
dissimilar species, — ( Med.) The natural ily state 
of the constitution, ora condition resulting from extra- 
neous circumstances. —( Philos.) An aptitude or dispo- 
sition, either of mind or body, acquired by a frequent 
repetition of the same act: thus, virtue is called a habit 
of the mind; strength, a habit of the body. 

Habitat, (hdb’e-tit.) [L., it inbabits.] (Nat. Hist.) 
The natural locality to which certain plants or animals 
belong; as, the sea is the habitat of salt-water fishes. 

Hachette, Jeanne, (ah-shet’.) See BEAUVAIS, 

Hacienda, (a-the-¢n‘dah.) [Sp., from L. faciens, doing. } 
In Spanish countries, Mexico, &c., a farm, or an estab- 
lishment where the rearing of oxen, horses, &c., is car- 
ried on:—the term is often applied also to the resi- 
dence of the proprietor of such an estate. 

Hack but, Hug'but, (dt.) [O. Fr. haquebute.] 
(Archseol.) An old form of arquebuse, in holding whicl 
it was customary to rest the butt upon the ground, 

Hackensack, (hàikn-sik,) a river having its source 
in Rockland co., New York, and which, striking 8. into 
New Jersey, Bergen co., falls into Newark Bay. 

Hackney, (hikne.) [Abbreviated kack.) A riding- 
korse kept for hire. — HAcKNEY-CoAacH, a public car- 
riage kept for hire. 

Hack mney, (hikne,) a borough of England, co. Middle- 
sex, forming one of the parliamentary divisions of Lon- 
dou. Po. 362,427. 

Hacqueton, un.) [Fr. hoqueton.] (Mil) For. 
merly, a quilted jacket made of woollen stuff or leat ber, 
and worn under a suit of body-armor. 


Haddock, (Aád'dük.) (Zoll.) 
Hade, (had.) 


Hadersleben, (Ahid-ürz-le/bén,) a sea 


Hades. (hà'deez.) 
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Haddington, (hdd‘ding-tn,) or East Lorman, a B. K. 


co. of Scotland, b. N. by the Frith of Forth, and E. by 

the German Ocean ; urea, 250 sq m ; C. Haddingtoa, a 

town of 3,897 inhub. Pop. of co., 47,770. 

See Cop, 

[From A. S. heald.] (Mining.) The de- 

viation of a mineral vein from the vertical. — HADING 

signifles the direction of a slip or fault. 

rt of Prussia, 

p. e on the Little Belt, 31 m. N. of Flensborg. 

. 8,293. 

[From Gr. priv. a, not, and eido, I 
sec.) (Greek Myth.) The god of the lower world, nore 
usually called Pluto; the name was also applied to his 
kingdom, the abode of the departed spirits or shades. 

Hadji, %.) [Ar., a Ere. A Mohammedan true 
believer who has performed a pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Hadramant (Add'rah-mant,) a region of Arabia, ex- 
tending 8. along the Gulf of Oman, and forming part 
of the anc. Arabia Feliz. 

Had'rian, a Roman emperor. See ADRIAN. 

H:emanthus, (hé-mán'tüs.) (Bot.) The Blood-flower, 
a gen. of the O. Amaryllidaces, consisting for the most 

um of S. African bulbs. 

rema ties, (he-mit'iks) [From Gr. haima, blood.) 
(Med.) Those medicines which exercise a purificative 
action upon the blood. 

H:emntine. (Physiol. and Chem.) See BLOOD. 

Hematology, (^^n-ah-tól'o-je) [From Gr haima, 
and logos, knowledge.] (Med.) That department of the 
science which treats of all matters pertaining to the 
doctrine of the blood. 

H:ematopodidre, (-to-po'de-de.) (Zodl.) The Turn- 
stone fam., comprising waders which have the bill com- 

ressed. The Oyster-catcher, H. palliatus, of the At- 
antic coast, is about 17 inches long, and tbe wing 10 
inches, It resides on the sea-shore, where it feeds on 
marine animals. The Turnstone, Strepsi/as interpres, is 
a small bird, 9 inches long, aud the wing 6 inches, met 
with in almost every part both of the N. and 8. hemi- 
spheres, It has a short bill, with which it turns over 
the stones on the sea-shore, in quest of the small mol- 
luscous and crustaceous animals on which it feeds. 

Hematoxylon, (he-mah-tóks'e-lón.) (Bot.) The tree 
DUK the well- 

nown Logwood 
of commerce (Fig. 
373), ia the sole 
representative of 
this genus of the 
O. Fabaceæ. It is 
a native of the 
Bay of Cam- 
peachy in Yuca- 
tan, and is now 
naturalized in 
many of the West 
Indian islands. 
It is abt. 40 ft. in 
height, with a 
trunk about 1144 
ft. in diameter, 
and has its small- 
er branches cov- 
ered with white 
bark, often spiny. 
Log wood, the pro- 
duce of this tree, 
is largely employed by calico-printers and cloth-dyers, 
and also by hat-makers, who use it, iu combination 
with indigo and certain mordants, for imparting the fine 
black to silk hats. 

H:emnaturin, (-(7’re-ah.) [From Gr. haima, and ouron, 
urine.] (e.) A discharge of blood with the urine, 
usually from disease of the kidneys or bladder. It is 
rather a symptom than a disease, and takes its charac- 
ter from the associated morbid condition of the parte 
concerned. 

H:emodoraceze, (-do-rá'se-e.) (Bot.) An O. of plants 
all. Narcissales, consisting of perennial plants with fi- 
brous roots, and sword-shaped equitant leaves, aud bear 
ing woolly hairs or scurf on their stems and flowers. 
They are natives of N. and S. America, the Cape, ans 
New Holland. 

H:emoptysis, (-dp’te-sis.) [Gr., a spitting of blood.) 
( Med.) Expectoration of blood, a very significant and 
often daugerous symptom of disease of the lungs or 
heart, in all cases of great importance, and requiring 
immediate attention, but apt to be viewed popularly 
with a somewhat exaggerated alarm. It is seldom di- 
rectly fatal. It is rather as an indication of dangerous 
disease, than from its immediate danger, that it requires 
such careful attention; but uaguestionably, it i a mat 
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ter of common prudence to seek medical advice on the 
appearance of even the slightest tinge of blood in the 
expectoration from the lungs. 

Hi:iemorrhnge. Hemorrhage, (h¢m'or-rdj.) (Gr. 
haimorrhagia, n gushing of blood] (Med) Any dis- 
charge of blood from vessels destined to contain it; 
with or without rupture of their coats. It may arise 
from a full state of the vessels, or plethora, in which 


case it is termed active II.; or from a debilitated state | 


of the vessels or system generally, when it is termed 
paasive IH. 

Hemorrhoids, (-roviz) [From Gr. haima, blood, 
aud rhen, I flow.] (Med.) Tumors of the hæmorrhoidal 
veins, or veins of the rectum, constituting the disease 
called piles, and very often nccompanied with a flow of 
blood. 

Hi mmus, (// s.) (Anc. Geog.) That portion of the 
Balkan Mta.. which formed the barrier bet. Thessaly 
and Thrace. 

Haff. TRES (Ger, a haven.] A large bay of Prussia, p. 
Pomerania, 10 m. N. of Stettin, aud at the embouchure 
of tho Oder. A narrow neck of lund divides it from the 
Baltic Sea 

RBintiz, (hah V,) (MonawuED Saems-ep-DEEN,) a re- 
nowned Persiun poet, was B. at Shiraz, about 1300. He 
is regarded as the Anacreon “ of his country, with love 
and wine as the favorite subjects of his verse. His col- 
lective works, under the name of the Divan, have been 
translated into English by Richardson and others. D. 
abt. 1390. 

Hag, (hdg.) (ZoóL) See PETRoOMYZONIDA, 

Hagar, (/d’gir.) (Heb. flight.) (Script) The hand- 
maid of Sarah, and by Abraham the mother of Ishmael 
(Gen. xvi. 1-3). 

Hagenau, (hig’no,) a fortified city of Prussia, in the 
ceded prov. of Alsace, 10 m. N. of Strasburg. JV. 11.127. 

Hagerstown, (/a'gtirz-town,) in Maryland, u town, C. 
of Washington co., on Antietam Creek, 80 m. W. of 
Baltimore. 

Haggai, (hdg'ge-i.) the tenth of the twelve minor 
rophets of Israel. flourishied about 520 B. c., and found 
is mission in advocating the creclion of the second 

Temple, which he prophesied should outshine the glory 
of the first. Tho style of II. is prosaic, and labors under 
an uncommon tameness and poverty of expression; but 
his diction is, generally speaking, pure and clear. 

Hagiograupha, (Ad-jenrah-fa.) [G r., inspired writ- 
ings.] (heul) A term which is sometimes understood 
to comprise the following books of the Scriptures: viz., 
the Paalma, Proverbs, Job, Song of Solomon, Ruth, 
Ezra, Daniel, Esther, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, the 
Chronicles, and Nehemiah. 

Hague, (The.) (hig ) 105 La Haye ; Du. Gratenhaag, 
* the count's mead.”| The cap. city of the kingdom of 
the Netherlands, p. & Holland, 10 m. &. W. of Leyden, 
It is a finely built and commodious place, after the 
characteristic Dutch fashion, and contains the Royal 
Palace, and numerous fine public edifices, The JI. dates 
from 1250, as the seat of residence of the feudal counts 
of Holland, and after 1506 became the cap. of the king- 
dom. J np. 93,083. 

Hahnemann, SAMUEL CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH, (hah’na- 
muhn,) an eminent German physician, B. in Meissen, 
1755, after practising for somo years in Dresden, brought 
into practice, 1796, the new system of medical treat- 
ment known as liomeeopathy (g. r.), and unfolded his 
views in a work entitled Organon of ati mal Medicine, 
D. in Paris, 1813. 

IInil. (%.) A. S. and Ger. hagel.) ( Meteor.) A mass 
of compact globules of Ice of diferent sizes, which fall 
in the atmosphere. In our climate Z7. falls principally 
during spring and summer, aud at the hottest times of 
the day: it rarely falls at night. The fall of ZI. is al- 
ways preceded by a peculiar noise. JI. is generally the 
precursor of storms, it rarely accompanies them, and 
follows them more rarely still. J. falls from the size 
of small peas to that of an egg or an orange. The for- 
mation of hailstones has never been altogether satis- 
factorily accounted for; nor more especially their great 
size. On Volta'a theory the hailstones are successively 
attracted by two clouds charged with opposite electrici- 
ties; but if the hailstones were thus attracted, it is 
much more probable thut the two clouds would be mu- 
tually attracted, and would unite. 

Halmatu'ria. (Vel) Samons ILEMATURIA, q. r. 

Hainan, (^à-nahnu',) an island of the Chinese empire, 
p. Quang-tung, separated. by a narrow strait from the 
mainland, E. of the Tonquin Gulf; Lat. 189 10-20 N., 
Lon. 108 25'-111? K. Its coasts are generally fertile 
and well cultivated, but the interior is barren, monn- 
tainous, and peopled ly nomad and uncivilized tribes. 
Prin. port, Kiang-chow-foo, opened to foreigu ships in 
1858. Aren, 12,000 sq. m. 
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Hainault, (hd-no’.) [Ger. Hennegau.] A 8. prov. of 
Belgium, on the French frontier, and b. E. and W. by 
Flanders; area, 1.456 sq. m. Its surface is generally 
level, and soil fertile, affording pasture to superior 
breeds of horned cattle and horses. It is rich in coal, 
iron, and other minerals, and supports an industrious 
and prosperous population. Chief rivers, the Sambre, 
Meuse, Scheldt, and Haine. C. Mons. This p. was gov- 
erned from 869 till 1436 by ita own independent counts. 
It then passed under the rule of Burgundy. A part 
was ceded to France in the 17th cent., forming what 
has been called French H., and the remainder became a 
portion of the new kingdom of Belgium in 1830. op. 
812,538. 

Hair, (dr.) [A.8. her.) (Anat) The characteristic 
covering of the mammiferous class of animals. Hairy 
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originate in a follicle, formed in the substance of the 
true skin. They are allied in structureto the epidermis, 
At the base of each there isa bulbons enlargement; the 
interior of which consists of a soft substance, called 
pulp. The hair is increased by the continual supply 
of pulp in the follicle, and its conversion into the sub- 
stance of hair as it issues through the neck of the folli- 
cle. Hairs consist of a cortical material of a horny text- 
ure and a pith-like interior. In the human hair the 
cortical part is transversely striated. The hairs of the 
bat tribe bear rings of small spines, and hence are fre- 
quently mounted as microscopic objects. Bristles, fur, 
and wool, are all modifications of hair. Some kinds of 
hair, as the human, &c., are perennial ond grow con- 
tinuously ; others are shed at particular seasons. Many 
kinds of animals have two species of hair, a fine and a 
coarse : it is one of the processes of the arts to remove 
the latter, and leave the former, as in sealekin. Hair 
consists chiefly of indurated albumen, and yields eome 
gelatine when boiled with water. — Ilir - dressing. 
Among the ancients, from the earliest times, the hair 
of the head was an object of special care and attention. 
Among the Greeks, it was at 
first worn long by adults; but, 
at a later period, it was cus- 
tomary for men to wear their 
hair cut short. Among the 
females, it was the custom to 
confine the hair with a band, 
or with a netting, senetimes 
richly ornamented with gold 
and other metals, examples of 
which are seen in the paint- 
ings found at Pompeii. The 
barbaric nations delighted in 
the profusion of their locks, 
particularly the Germanic and 
northern tribes. The early 
Britons were noted for their 
long bushy hair; and the unc. 
Irish cherished the “glibbes " 
or matted locks which fell up- 
on their shoulders. The Gauls, 
and the Saxona prided them- 
selves on their light-colored 
flowing locks; and so did the 
Danes, who bestowed much care in combing and ar- 
ranging them. The Normans wore the hair long, the 
ladies encasing it in silken neta, or entwining it with 
ribbons, allowing it to reach to the ground. In the 18th 
and 14th centuries, it was worn by men vePy thick, and 
curled at the sides; the ladies generally couninink theirs 
in a golden caul of not-work of various forms (Fig. 874) 
or under a tall steeple-cap (Fig. 375), which lingers even 
now among the peasantry of Normandy. ey also 
frequently, during the same poriod, allowed their hair 
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xo flow freely, confined by a band across the head. In 
the 15th century men cut the hair closely. During the 
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| Walf-breed, (-bréd.) (Ethnol.) In America, a term 
significatory of a person who is of mixed Indian and 


16th cent., it was again worn long, and one lock cher- | white parentage. . 


1. (1780.) 
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ished uncut, and termed “a love-lock," which hung 
below the waist, decorated with ribbons. Those fashions 
were succeeded by a variety of styles, which, down to 
the present time, would occupy a volume to describe, 
See Periwia.—(Hot.) Hairs are small delicate trans- 
parent conical expansions of tlie epidermis, consisting 
of one or more cells. 

Hair’-penceil, (-p2n'sl.) (Paint.) A small brush com- 
posed of very fine hairs, obtained from the minever, the 
marten, the badger, &c., which are mounted in a quiil 
when they are small or of moderate size, but when 
larger than a quill, in tin tubes. They are sometimes 
termed camel’s-hair brushes, and the most essential 
quality to be desired in them is to form a fine point, 
so that all the hairs may be united when they are 
moistened by drawing them through the lips. 

Hair’s’-breadth, (-/:r7cti,) a measure of length, equal 
to the 48th part of an inch. 

Hnir'-spring. (-spring.) (Horol.) That delicate wire 
in a watch which imparts motion to the balance-wheel. 

Hake, (dk.) (Zodl.) See GADIDE. 

Hakluyt, RicuaRp, (hdk'loot)) an English historian, 
B. at Yatton, 1553, became professor of geography and 
navigation in Oxford University, and in 1589 published 
his celebrated collection entitled, The Voyages and Dis- 
coveries of the English Nation, which has rescuéd from 
oblivion many precious memorials of the early naviga- 
tors. D. 1616. 

Halas, (hah'lăs)a town of Hungary, on Lake Halasto, 
75 m. S. of Pesth. Pop. 13,339. 

Halberd, (^á//bürd.) (Fr. halebarde.] ( Mil.) A weapon 
of offence consisting of an oaken staff some 5 feet long, 
with its pom terminating in a sort of combination of 
spear and crescent-shaped axe: — it was formerly car- 
ried by soldiers termed halberdiers, and is now used 
only as part of the insignia of certain bodies of men on 
state occasions, such as the Yeomen of the Guard to the 
English sovereigns, &c. 

Halberstadt. J../bür-«td!,) u manuf. city of Prussian 
Saxony, on the Holzemme, 32 m. 8.W. of Magdeburg. 
Pep. 25,236. 

Haleyon. [L., from Gr. halkyón.] (Zoól.) One of 
the Kingfishers. See ALCEDINIDA. 

Haldeman, 8.8, (hdl'de-man,) an American natural- 
ist, B. in Lancaster co., Pa., in 1812, became in 1851 pro- 
fessor of natural history in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. His chief published works are: Fresh-water 
Un ivalve Mollusca of the United States (184104); Zotilogt- 
cad Contributions (1843); Analytic Orthography. D. 1880. 

Haldimand, (hdl/de-mdnd,) in Canada W., a co. b. S. 
by Lake Erie; area, 459 sq. m.; C. Cayuga. Pop. 22,510. 

Hale, Six Martuew, (kål) a distinguished English 

jurist, B. in Cheshire, 1609, acted as counsel in the state 

trials of Lord Strafford and Archbishop Laud, and be- 
came Lord Chief-Justice of England in 1671. He is 
esteemed one of the best, wisest, and most upright men 
who ever held that high position; whilst as a juridical 
writer his Pleas of the Crown and History of the Common 

Law are accepted as works of the highest authority. 

D. 1676. 

Halesia, (halézhah.) ( Bot.) The Snowdrop or Silver- 
hell trees, a gen. of the O. Styracacer, consisting of small 
trees with alternate leaves, natives of the U. States. 
The flowers bear much resemblance to snowdrops, and 
are supported on slender drooping stalks, 2 or 3 to- 

her, arising from the buds of the preceding year. 
mléwy. Jacques, (hah-la-ve') a French musical com- 
poser, B. in Paris, 1799, after studying under Cherubini, 

ned high reputation by his opera La Juive, 1835. 

— later operatic works comprise The Queen of Cyprus 

(1841); and La Ne aux Roses (1849). D. 1862. 

Half- blood. (hcufblüd.) (Law.) Relationship existing 
between persons by the father's or mother's side only. 

30 , 


Half-tone. A system of book-iliustration now 
widely adopted, in which, by certain processes, 
photographic portraits and views can be adapted for 
printing. This method, which preserves the literal 
rendering of nature of the photograph, and is much 
cheaper than wood engraving, has become very popular. 

Haliburton, Tuowas CHANDLER, (Adl'e-Lür-tn,) a pop. 
ular English author, k. in Nova Scotia, 1802, of which 
prov. he became judge in 1841. His most esteemed 
work,and one that has exhausted many editions, is The 
Clockmaker, or the Sayings and Doings of Sam Slick of 
Slickville, a humorous impersonation of the Yankee 

| type of the American character. 

| Halibut, (Adl’e-bit.) (Zodl.) See PLevuRoNgcTIDA. 

Halibut Island, (-i'ldind,) an island of Alaska, lyin 

near the 8.W. end of its peninsula, in the N. Pacific : N. 

Lat. 54? 48’, W. Lon. 164? 15’, 

Halicarnassus, (/.Gl-e-kahr-nds'sus.) (Anc. Geog.) A 
city of Asia Minor, in Caria, near the site of the present 
town of Boudroom. Herodotus was n. here, 484 B.C., 
and the city was taken by Alexander the Great, in 334. 
The famous Mausoleum (the tomb of Mausolus) was 
raised in this city in 353. 

Halicore, (hdl'e-kor.) (Zoól.) See MaNaTIDAR, 

Halifax, CHARLES MONTAGU, (hål'e-fåks,) EARL OF, an 
English statesman, n. 1661; after a brilliant career in 
the House of Commons, became Prime Minister of Eng- 
land, 1697, and acted as one of the regents of the king- 
dom after the demise of Queen Anne. Ile was the 
originator of the National Debt, and the founder of the 
Bank of ie AE D. 1715. 

Halifax, (dle uk, a manuf. town and borough of 
England, W. Riding, co. York, on a branch of the Calder, 
35 m. S. W.of the city of York. The woollen and carpet 
manufs. are carried on here to an immense extent. 


ap: 65,124. 

Halifax, a flourishing city and fortified seaport of 
Canada, p. Nova Scotia, of which it is the cap., on the 
W. shore of a splendid harbor, on the S.E. coast of the 
pornos, and connecting by canal with the Bay of 

undy. H. is à handsomely built and well-constructed 
city, possessing one of the finest dockyards (area 14 
acres) in the British colonies. It is a naval depdt, the 
rendezvous of the British N. American squadron, and 
also a mail-packet station bet. Englund, the U. States, 
and the W. Indies. In 1817 it was declared a free port, 
since which time its commerce has greatly expanded, 
Pop. abt. 35,000. 
Halifax, in N. Carolina, a N. N. E. co.; area, 680 sq. 
m.; C. Halifax; In Virginia, a 8. co, 
b. on 8. Carolina; a. 960 sq. m.; C. Banister; 


Haliotide, (hd-le-c'ti-de.) (Zo?) The Ear-shells, a 
fam. of Mollusks, containing marine gasteropods which 
have the shell spiral, ear-shaped, or trochiform, ar.d no 
operculum. The shells of the gen. Huliotis are much 
used for ornamental work. 

Hall, d [A. S. hall; L. aula.) (Arch.) A large 
apartment in a house opening upon a staircase com- 
municating with a suite of rooms. Also, any publio 
room or apartment devoted to the meeting of bodies of 

ersons for business or other purposes. 
all, James, (Maul,) a distinguished American author, 
B. in Philadelphia, 1793. He served with distinction in 
the war of 1812-15; aud held afterwards several civil 
offices, including that of judge. His pp. works are: 
Legends of the West, Ske'ches of the West, Tales of the 
Border, and the Wilderness or the War-Path. He pub- 
lished also, in conjunction with T. H. McKenuey, an 
elaborate History of the Indian Tribes of N. America. 
D. 1868. 

Hall. James,an American geologist, B. in Mass., 1811, 
was appointed in 1827 to survey the geology of New 
York State, of which his report was published by govt. 
in 1843. In 1855 he was appointed geologist of Iowa. 
He is author of The Palzontology of New York (3 vols., 
1847-50). 

Hall, Josern, an English theological writer, B. in 
Leicestershire, 1574, became chaplain to James I., in 
1617, deputy to the Synod of Dort, and successively 
bishop of Exeter and of Norwich, 1641. D.1656. His 
multifarious writings are esteemed models of theologi- 
cal learning and biblical criticisin. 

Hall, Rovert,an English Baptist divine, B. in Letcester- 
shire, 1761, D. in 1531. His published sermons are ac- 
counted among the most perfect examples of pulpit 
eloquence extant, 

Hall, in Georgia, a N. E. central co.; area, 540 sq. m.; C. 

Gainesville.—In Nebraska, a central co.; a. 1,000 sq. my 
C. Grand Island City. ; 
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Hallam, Hexer, (sariam) an English historian, B. at 
Windsor, 1779; D. 1859. His greatest works cemprise a 
View of the State of Europe during the Middle Ages (11th 
ed., 1860); The Constitutional History of Englund from 
the Acceamion of Henry VII. to the Death of George II.; 
and his masterpiece, the Introduction to the Literature 
of Europe in the XV, XVI, aud AV VII. Centurics. 

Halle. (d“ “e.) (anc. Hala Suvronum,) a manuf. city of 
Prussian Saxony, on the Saale, 9 m. N. of Merseburg. 
Its celebrated university was founded in 106901. J'y. 
48,946. 

Halleck, Frrz-Grrene, (hdl'lcX,) an American poct, n. 
in Guilford, Conn., 1790, became & contributor to tho 
New York and United States reviews, which he enriched 
with some of hís finest writings, including the splendid 
lyric Marco Bozzaris. A complete edition of his works 
was published in 1858. D. 1807. 

Halleck, Hesry Wacer, an American general, B. at 
Utica, N. V., 1814, graduated at West Point in 1839, In 
Aug., 1861, he was appointed a mnjor-gen. in the U. 8. 
army, and commanded at the siege of Corinth, May, 
1862. He held the supreme command of the National 
army from dui in that year till Murch, 1861, when he 
was superseded by Gen. Grant. 
the command of the military division of the Pacific, and 
that of the Division of the Southwest, with head-quar- 
ters at Louisville. He published several works in the 
lime of his profession. the most important of which is: 
International Law, or Rules regulating the Intercourse of 
States in Peace and War (1866). D. in Louisville, Jan. 9, 
1872. 

Malleluiah, HALLELUJAR, (Adlde-lü'gah.) (Heb, 
Praise ye the Lord] (ect.) A doxology derived from 
the Old Testament, and, from its harmonious softness, 
retained by the moderns without translation. 

Maller, ALBRECHT vox, (ha ) à Swiss savant, B. in 
Berne, 1708. After graduating at Leyden in 1729, he 
accepted in 1736 the professurial chair of medicine, 
anatomy, and botany in Gottingen University, which 
he held with much distinction for a period of ij years, 
during which his celebrity had extended throughout 
Europe. In 1753, he returned to Berne, laden with 
honors, and there he p. in 1777. H. was one of the most 

rofoundly learned men of his day: he contributed 
largely toward almost every branch of learning and 
scientific knowledge, and his works are consequently 
many, the most important, perhaps, being Elements of 
the Physiology of the Human Body (8 vols., 1757-66). 

Halley, Epuunn, (haul'z) an English astronomer and 
mathematician, B. in London, 1656, was educated at Ox- 
ford. In 1878 he became professor of geometry in Ox- 
ford University ; and in 1720, Astronomer Royal. D. 1742. 
H. was the first who successfully predicted the reap- 
pearance of a comet; discovered the acceleration of tho 
mean motion of the moon; and is credited with having 
been the first to conceive the doctrine of the proper 
motion of the fixed stars in universal space, 

Hallowell, (hil'lo:cl) in Maine, a town of Kennebec 
eo. ou the Kennebec river, 2 m. S. of Augusta. Pop. 


3,007. 

Hall's Islanda, (-'05»4r.) in Brit. N. America, area 
small group lying off the W. entrance to Frobisher's 
Strait; N. Lat. 63°, W. Lon. 659, 

Hallacination, (Ai-U-se-nà'skün.) [L. hallucinatio.] 
Med.) A morbid error, in one or more of the senses. 
erception of objects which do not in fact exert an 

impression on the external senses. H. or delusion, al- 
most always, if not always, depends on disorder of the 
brain, but is notan index of insanity, unless the patient 
believes in the existence of the subject of the H. 

Halo, (hi'lo) pl. HaLos, (hi .) (L.] (Meteor.) A 
luminous ring or circle, sometimes wliite and some- 
times colored, appearing round the body of the sun, 
moon, or stars, when seen through a thin cloud ora 
misty atmosphere. It is of two kinds. The first is of 
«mall dimensions, and generally consista of three or 
more concentric rings, differently colored, and present- 
ing appearances similur to the phenomena produced 
with very thin plates of transparent substances, These 
are usually termed coroner (crowns). The second kind, 
or halos properly so called, are very much larger. The 
lunar II. isa white luminous circle, sometimes having its 
inner edge tinged with red. But the solar halo exhibits 
colors like those of the rainbow, though not so vivid; 
their interior i: red, their exterior a violet, which grad- 
vally blends with the sky ; soimctimes there is ulso an- 
other much larger and concentric halo, the colors of 
@hich are fainter. Curone are supposed to be formed 
by the defiection of light in passing small watery glob- 

es suspended in the atmosphere; and halos by the 
refraction ef light in passing through small transparent 
and prismatic crystals of ice floating in the upper 
regions of the atmosphere. 


In 1865 he was given Hamadam, (/dm'‘ah-ddn,) (Rne. Ecbatana, 
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Halogen, Oe) From Gr. hale, the sea, and 
gennao, I bring forth.] (Chem.) A H. or Salt-radical te 
a substance which forms an acid when combined with 
hydrogen; as Chlorine, which forms Hydrochloric acid, 
and Cyanogen, which forms Hydrucyanic acid. 

Haloragacere, (hil-or-w-ga'se-c.) (Bot.) An Q of 
plants, all. Myrtales, consisting of herbs or undershrube, 
often uquatic, with alternate opposite or whorled leaves, 
and small, frequently incomplete. flowers. 

Halton, (haul'tn.) in Canada, a co. of Ontario, on Lake 
Ontario; area, 352 sq. m.; C. Milton. Pop. 22,606. 

Ham, (kidm.) [Fris. hamme.] (Anat.) The inner angle 
of the joint which connects the thigh and the leg of an 
animal,—(Com.) [Fr. jumbon.] The thigh of a hog, 
salted and dried for human food. 

Ham. (Heb.,swurthy.] (Script.) A son of Noah, wha 
through his sons Cush, Phut, Mizraim, and Canaan, be 
came the ancestor of the African race generally. 

Ham, (Auhm,) a town of France, dept. Somme, 36 m. 
E. S. E. of Amiens. The strong fortress erected here in 
1470 by the Cointe de St. Pol, became the prison of the 
ex-emperor of the French, then Prince Louis Napoleon, 
1540-40. Pup. 2,128. 

a city 
of Persia, p. Irak-Ajemi, 160 m. W.S.W. of Teheran. 
Pop, 30,000 

Hamadryad, (ham 1 
with, and drus, an oak-tree. 
fabled to lie and die with 
tached. 

Hamah, (dm'aA,) lanc. Epiphania] a fortified ci 
of Asiatic TES in Syria, on the Orontes, 111 m. NE 
of Damascus, Pop. 30,000. 

Haman, (há'/mdn.) (Script.) A courtier of Ahasuerus, 
king of Persia, who, out of motives of personal revenge, 
sought the exterminntion of the Jewish race in that 
kingdom, in which design he was thwarted hy Esther 
(J. r.), Who effected his disgrace, abt. 485 B. C. 

Hamburg, (/uim'locry,) a State of the German em- 
pire, comprising the free city of Hamburg, with a belt 
of circumjacent territory and some small outlying dis- 
tricts. On the 8. and S. W. it is b. by the Elbe, and ou 
all other sides by the ducby of Holstein. Area, 155 s4. 
m. Ita surface is generally level and highly cultivated. 
Pop. (1876) 388, 61 8.— HAM BURO, a free city and seaport of 
Gernrany, C. of the above State, and the principal com- 
mercial emporium of the empire, lies on the N. shore of 
the Elbe, at its point of junction with the Elster, 60 m, 
from its mouth in a S. E. direction, and 36 S. W. of Lt. 
beck. H. is a fine, spacious, and well-built city, and 
one which has become much modernized in its archi- 
tectural aspect since the great fire which destroyed the 
greater part of its olden quarter in 1842. H., from ite 
situation, has all possible advantages for foreign and 
domestic trade; and is one of the most commercial 
places in the world. It has no docks, all shipping 
anchoring in the river opposite the city, and the 
larger class loading and discharging at Cuxhaven, 
afew miles lower down. The riseof [Tamburg dates from 
about the close of the sixth century. After the ex- 
tinction of the Carlovingiun dynasty, she belonged 
in auccassion to the Dukes of Saxony and the Counts 
of Holstein; joined the Hanseatic League early in the 
18th ceutury. and became a free city in 1269. In 1810, 
Napoleon made it the cap. of the depart. Bouches de 
l'Elbe. On Oct. 1, 1885, the free city of H. is to be incor- 
porated into the German Zollvecein. 

Hamilcar, (hah-mil'kahr,) a Carthaginian general, 
surnamed Barca, was the father of the celebruted Hane 
nibal (9. r.). Commanding in Sicily during the let 
Punic War, 247 k. c., be successtully denuded that 
island for 6 years against the Romans. He alterwards 
suppressed & formidable insurrection in Carthage, and 
carried his victorious arms into Spain, in which coun- 
try hie fell in battle, 229. 

| Hamilton, (dam Len.) the patronymic of a noble 
Scottish house, one of whose members, JAMES H., 2d 
Earl of Arran, became in 1542 Regent of Scotland, and 
was made Duc de ( hütellerault by Henry II. of France 
in 1549. Arran was u partisan of Mary Queen of Boota, 
and D. in 1676. 

Ham'ilton, ALrxaNpER, an American orator and 
statexman, B. In Nevis, of Scottish descent, 1757. He 
became a citizen of the U. 8., the friend and aid-de- 
camp of Washington, and in 1782 a member of the 
Continental Congress. He formed one of a commission 
of delegates convened to draw up the Federal Constitu- 
tion, and afterwards became one of the chiefs of the 
Federalist party. In 1789 he was appointed Secre 
of the Treasury, a position he filled with peculiar abile 
ity, since his financial measures restored the pablle 
credit, established a national banking system, and ger 
erally was productive of prosperity to the country ei 


From Gr. hama, along 
Myth.) A wood-nymph, 
e tree to which it was at- 
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large. After the death of Washington, F. filled for a 
short period the oflice of commander-in-chief. Killed 
in a duel fought with Aaron Burr, in 1804. 

Uamilton. Sir WILLIAM, BART., the grentest metaphy- 
sician of the Scottish school, * - B. in Glasgow, 17 
and descended from a branc h of the great Scots 9 8 
of Hamilton. In 1821 he became professor of universal 
history, and in 1836 professor of logie and metaphysics 
jn Edinburgh University. Among his chief 1 
works are: Phuosoyhy of the Absolute (1827); Philosophy | 
ef Perception (1850); and Logic (1833). With a remark- 
able power of analysis and discrimination, M. combines 
great decision and elegance of style, und a degree of 
erudition that is almost without a parallel. D. 1856. 

Hamilton, Sir WILLI Rowan, u British scientist, 
B. in Dublin, 1805, was appointed Astronomer Royal of j 
Ireland and Professor of Astronomy in Dublin Univer- 
sity, at the early age of 21. In 1528 he published his 
Theory of Systems of Rays, in which he developed the 
application of algebra to optics, and revealed the dis- 
covery of two new laws of light - tho-e of the internal 
and external conical refraction of binxal crystals. In, 
1837 he became President of the Royal Academy. His 
Lectures (1853), and Elements of Quaternions, are con- 
sidered triumphs of analytical and geometrical genius. 
D. 1565. 

Mam ‘ilton, a mannf. town of Scotland, co. Lanark, at 
the contluence of the Clyde and Avon, 12 m. N.W. of 
Lanark. p. 10,053. 

Ham‘ilton, in Canada W. „a citv and port of entry, 
Capital of Wentworth co., nt the upper extremity 
of Burlington Bay, 375 m. W S. W. of Montreal. It 1s 
well and commodiously built. has a good harbor, and is 
the centre of a flourishing agricultural country. up. 
30,009. 

Hamilton, in Florida, a N. co, b. on Georgia; on, 

. m.; 1 Seat, Jasper.-- In III ois, a S. co. 
area, 0 sq. m. C. MeLeansborough. — In /ndiana, a 
central co. ; ar eu, 400 sy. in. 5 County Seat, Nobles- 
ville.—In Iowa, a central county ; ; area, DTO square 
miles; County Seat, Webster City.—In New York, a 
N.E. co.; area, 1,711 sq. m.; County Seat, Sugo ville. 
A town of Madison co., 28 m. S. W. of Utica, and the 
location of Madison University. -In Oio, a S. W. co 
touching Kentucky and Indiana; area, 330 square 
miles; County Seat, Cincinnati. — A prosperous manuf, 
city, C. of Butler co., ou the Great Miaini River, 2: 
m. N. of Cincinnati. In Te nnessee,a S. S. E. count 
area, 33) square miles; County Seat, Harrison.—In 
Teras, u central county; «rea, 85) square miies ; U. 


Hamilton. 

Hammer, (hdm'máür.) A. S. homer.) (Mech) A tool 
used by blacksmiths, joiners, and other classes ef me- 
chanics, consisting of an iron head fixed athwart the 
extremity of a «hort wooden handle, TI. are of various 
kinds and qualities, adapted for the particular services 
in which they are employed; as, sledge-, hand-, clit, 
rivelting-, forge-, and steam-hamimers, See STOW ii xi- 
MER. — (un.) In muskets, fowling-pieces, &., that 
part of the lock which falls with force npon the flint 
or Bane when the trigger is pulled. — (Anat.) 
See E 

7 (-bem.) (Arch.) A portion of an 
open timber roof, forming 
& truss at the foot of the 
rafter, which gives 
strength and elegance to 
the construction. It looks 
ma if there had been a tie 
right across, and the cene 
tre part wing cut out, the 
remnants at each end 
form the H. B. (aa Fig. 

377). 
JH & m'm e r-head. 
1 Seo SQUALID £. 
nam ’mersmith, a 

town of England, co. Mid- 

dlesex, on the N. bank of 

the Thaines, 4 m. S. W. of 

London. Pop. 18,000. 

Hammock, ^in'mük.) 

(Fr. hamac — of Carib origin.] (Naut) A kind of cot 

or hanging-bed used on shipboard. It contains the 

mattress, pillow, coverlet, &c., and consists of a piece of 
hempen cloth, 6 ft. long, and 3 ft. wide, at each end of 
which are fastened several small lines meeting in an 
fron ring. and forming clews, It is hoisted in its place 
by small ropes termed lanyards, between two battens 

x acrews in the beams of the deck above. 
amepden, Jonx. (hdmp’dn,) an English patriot and 

MATT leader, B. in London, 1594. During the 
years he held a seat in the House of Comnious, he 


ab 
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identified himself as an advocate of public opinion and 
champion of popular rights, when latter were en- 
croached upen by Charles I. and his govt. He suffered 
imprisonment for his refusal to pay the obnoxious sb 
money; was one of the framers of the Grand Remon- 
strance ; and alsoone of the Five Members n April 
mitted to prison by order of the king. Killed ip the 
fight of Chulgrove Field, 1043. 

Hampden, in Massachusetts, a S. w. co.; area, 670 sq. 
m. raf Springfield. 
Ham pshire, (hinp'für) often abbreviated 

Hants, [properly Sourii«MProNsHIRE,] aco. of the 8, 
of England, embracing within its limits the Isle of 
Wight, and b. S. by the English Channel; area, 1,625 aq. 
m. The S. W. portion is occupied by the New Forest. Ag- 
riculture und cattle-rearing form the staple industries. 
C. Winchester. Pep. 06425,8371. 
Hampshire, (Ad mp 'shür,) in Massachusetts, a W. cen 
tral co.; a. 524 sq. m.; C. Northampton; 
—In W. Virginia, a N.E. co., b. on Maryland; a. 
850 3q m.; C. Romney: 
Hampstead, (hirmp’stéd,) a town of England, co. Mid 
Ner, forming oue of the N. suburbs of London. Pop 
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Ham »ton, (himp’ttin,) a town of England, co. Middle 

0 m. W.S.W. of London. Its principal feature iy 

Ian a Court Palace, erected. by Cardinal Wolsey 

and for 200 years a favorite residence of the English 
sovereigns. Pup. 10,175. 

Hampton, (imp tùn,) a post-borough and C. of Eliza- 
beth City co., Virginia, on the James River, 90 m. S. EK. 
of Richmond, and the seat of a Normal and Agricul. 
tural Institute founded iu 1863. Prp. 2,300. 

Hamp'ton Roads, (Cd.) in Virgini, a large chan 
nel of Chesapeake Bay, opening into James River bet 
Norfolk and Hampton. It is detended by Fortress Mon 
roe and Fort Calhoun. 

Hamster, (him'stür.) (Zoól.) The Cricetus vulgaris 
a rodent animal of the fum. Muride. It is a native of 
N. Europe and of Asia; is larger and of a stouter form 
than the common rat, has cheek-pouches, and a short 
hairy tail. It makes in dry soil a burrow for itself, in 
which it sleeps, and stores large quantities of grain or 
other provisions, It is an extremely fierce and pugna- 
cious animal, and is à great pest to the farmer. 

Han, (^a^n.) (His.) A Tamous Chinese dynasty founded 
by Kun-tsu, 206 p. c. The princes of this house reigned 
over the Celestials for a period of 426 years, said to have 
been the “Golden Age" of the country's glory in mar- 
tial exploits, tlie arts, and literature. 

Hannu. , en, a manuf. town of Prussian Hesse, on 
the Kintzig, 11 m. S. E. of Fraukfort-on-the-Main. Pop. 
19.225. 

Hancock, Jony, (n.) an American statesman, B. 
at Quincy, Muss., 1737, became a member of the Mass, 
House of Representatives in 1766, President of the Pro- 
vincial Congress in 1774, and of the Continental Con- 
gress in the following year, In 1776 he signed the Dec- 
laration of Independence, and from the year 1750 till 
his death in 1793 filled the office of governor of his na- 
tive State. D. 1793. 

Han'cock. WINFIELD Scorr, an American general, B. 
in Penna., 1824, after graduating at West Point in 1844, 
served with great gallantry during the Mexican war, 
Appointed brigadier-general of volunteers in 1861, he 
took part in the campaign on the Potomac, fought at 
Antietam, and commanded a corps in the battle of Get- 
tysburg, where he was wounded, 1863, In Aug., 1864, 
H. became brigadier-general in tlie regular army ; held 
from Aug., 1867, till Mar., 1568, the command ofthe 5th 

Military Dist. June, 1580, became the unsuccesstun 
Democratic nominee for President, At his p. Feb. 9. 
1886, he was in coiumand of the Dept. of the Eus. 

Han cock. in Georgia, a N. E. central co.: area, 44€ 
square miles; County Seat, Sparta.—In Tlinots, a W. 
co. ; b. on Missouri and Iowa; area, 720 sq. m.; C. 


Carthage. In Indiana, a Pontral co. ; ared, 512 square 
miles; County Seat, Gireenfield.—In Jorca, a N. cent. 


county; area, 510 square miles; C. Ellington. In 
Kentucky. a N.W. co., b. on Indiana; area, 000 eq. m.; 
C. Hawesrille.—In Maine, an E. co., lying along the 
Atlantic ; area, 1,800 xq. m.; C. Ellsworth.—In Mise. 
íssippt, a S. co., skirte. l by the Mississippi Sound; a, 
1,000 square miles : County Seat, Shieldsvorough In 
Ohio, a N. W. central county; area, 535 square miles; 
County Seat, Fiuley.—In Tennesse’, a N. E. county. 

area, 480 square miles; County Seat, Sneedsville.—In 
West Virginia, an extreme N. co.; area, 100 8q. m. 

* C. Fairview. 

Hand. (^dnd) [A. 8.; L. manus.] (Anaf.) The pan 
which terminates the upper extremity in man 
which is subservient to prehension and touch. gom. 
tends from the fold of the wrist to the ends of the 
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to the Mies, gradually extended over the contirnons 
eount y, and feudal anarchy was everywhere super- 
seded oy a s: stem of subordination and the progress of 
the arts. The last diet of the confederation met at Lü- 
beck in 1620, after which the union was dissolved, The 
cities of Hamburg, Lübeck, aud Bremen (the only 
Hanse towns exiting at the present time) retained, 
however. their anc. bond of association as free republics 
till 15:0, when they fell under French rule. Iu 1513 
they regained their independence, and admitted Frank- 
fort-on-the Main Into their confederacy, Which city was, 
in 1866, annexed to the German Empire, "The other free 
citles were incorporated with the German Lanpoin 1582. 


~~ 
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mor. Hard bodies are often used for polishing powders; 
for example, emery, pumice, and tripoli. Diamond 
being the hardest of all bodies, can only be ground by 
means of its con powder. 
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Hard’ware, (-wr.) (Com) A gener term which 


commerciuly embraces all kinda of n. ta!lic and the 
commoner varieties of plated goods; that is to say, all 
articles manufactured of iron, brass, steel, zine, and tin. 


Hardy, hirde) in W. Virginta, a N. R. co, bear the 


Maryland state line; area, 1,400 square miles; Capital 
Moorefield. 


Hare, (dr.) [A. S. hara.] (Z..) Seo LEPoRIDA, 


! Hn re'-bell. 


(Hot.) Seo CAMPANULACES, 


Hants, in England, same as HAuTSHIIk E, g. t. In Nova! Harelip, (hdr'Uj.) (Surg.) A congerital or natural 


Scotia, a cent. co.; a. 1,009) sq. m.; C. Windsor. 

Hnps'burg, or lfi5s2cno, (House or.) (III.) The 
dynastic lineof the Austrian emperors, taking its name 
from the castle of Hapsburg, Switzerland, aud founded 
by Rudolph. Count of ZZ, elected emperor of Germany 
in 1273. Since 1736, the dynasty has borne the nume 
of Hupsburg- Lorraine. 

Haralson, (/^iri-ün,) in Georgia, a N. W. co., b. on 
Alabama; area, 325 sq. in.; C. Buchanan, 

Haras, (h . [Fr.] In France; à racing-stable, or 
establishment for the rearing of etud-liorsca. 

Harbor, Harbour. (^wrbür.) [From A. S. here- 
berga, literally, a refuge for soldierz.] A port, haven, 
or inlet of the sea, in. which ships can moor, and be 
sheltered. from the effects of high seas and heavy 
weather. H. are of 3 kinds: harbers of refuge, tidal har- 
bors, and permanent harbors: and the. last-named in- 
cludes both military and civil H., — tlie first being forti- 
fied arcas of water-surface suited to the reception and 
fitting-out of ships of war; while the latter are devoted | 
alnost exclusively to merchunt-sshipping, and usually 
include both wet and dry docks. 

Harburg, (hthrbeorg,) a fortified seaport of Prussia, | 


deformity, consisting fo u fissure of the upper Hp, by 
which itis divided into two parts, aud thus resembles 
the hp of a hare. Sometimes there are two fissures. 
This great deformity is easily curable by surgical opera- 
tion, when adopted early — that is to suy, as soon as the 
infant's strength can bear it. 


Harem, (^a'rém.) (Ar, that which is interdicted.] 


Hure's'-tail. 


The arartinente in Oriental and Moorish houses appro- 
printed to the use of the women exclusively. Also, In 
un extended sense, the collective body of wives, odal- 
ixques, aud female slaves belonging to one person. See 
ErRAGLIO. 

(Bot) Rec Laarrvs. 


IInriſleur. (dr oor, a seaport of France, dept. Seine- 


Intericure, at the junction of the Seixo with the Lé- 
zarde, 5 m. E. N. E. o! Hayre. Pop. 2, 100. 


Harford, (ir. Jird.) in Maryland, a N. E. oo. 3 arca, 


Haricot, e [Fr.! 


450 sq. m. ; C. Bel Air. 

The ripe berrics of Phase- 
olus vulg ids, and other varieties of the kidney-bean. — 
(Conkery.) A stew or ruzout of meat and vegetables. 


Harlan, (leirlin.) in Kentucky, a S. E. co,, skirted by 


Virginia ; area, 6,000 sq. m. 5 C. Harkan. 


p. Hanover, on the Elbe opposite the city of Hamburg, Harlay. AcultLE DU, (-u.) a French Jurist, B. in 


and 21 m. N. W. of Luneburg. Pep. 6,100, 
Hardeman, (Adrde-ocin,) in Zennessee, a S. W. co.; 
area, 550 8q. m.; C. Bolivar. 
@ardenberg, Kart AucvsT, Prince von, (MA den- 
buirg,) a Prussian statesman, B. in Hanover, 1750, en- 


d 
| Harlem, in Holland. 


Paris, 1356, became first President of the Parliament of 

Paris in 1652, Was a strenuous opponent of the League, 

and a firm supporter of the liberal principles intro- 
need by Henry IV. D. 1610. 

Seu HAARLEM. 


tered the Prussian diplomatie service in 1750, became a | Harlem, (re, iu New York, a N. suburb and in- 


minister of state, concluded w treaty of peace with 
France in 1795, became premier in 1804, and in the 
following year concluded an alliance with Russia 
against Napoleon I. As chancellor of atate in 1810, he 
enacted important reforins; signed the peace of Paris, 
on behalf of Prussia, in 1814 ; attended the Congress of 
Vienna, and became à second time prime ininisiter in 
1817. D. 1822. 

Harderwik, (hahr’dur-wtk,)a fortified seaport of Hol- 
land, p. Guelderland, on the Zuyder-Zee, 27 m. N. W. of 


Arnheim. Jp 8,145. 
Hardin, (i din.) in Minois, a S. co, b. on Kentucky; 
are, 8q. 11. ; County Scat, Elizabethtown. In 


Jow t, a N. central co.; dea, 916 square miles ; County 
Seat, Eldora.—ln Kentucky, a W. central co.; a. 500 
square miles; C. Elizabethtown In Ohio, a N. W. 
central county; area, 3605q. in. ; County Seat. Kenton. 
—In Tennessee, a S.W. county; area, 000 square 
miles; C. Savannah. 

Hardinge, HENRY, VISCOUNT, (hifra’ing,) an English 
general and viceroy, n. in Kent, 1725, achieved a hich 
military reputation in the Peuinsular War, became suc- 
ceasively Secretary for 11.0. 1850-5, and Secretary 
of War, 1841. 
ment of Governor-general of India, und subdued the 
Sikhs. He suececded the Duke of Wellington as com- 
mander-in-chief of the British army, 1852; 
field-marshal in 1855. D. 1850. 

Hard Labor. (Crim, Law.) Sce PENITENTIARY SYSTEM. 

Hard mess, (ard). [From hee (Is. The 
resistance which bodies offer to being scratched or 
worn by others. It is only a relative property, for a 
body which is hard in reference to one body may be 
soft in reference to others. The relative 77. of two 
bodies is ascertained by trying which of them will 

&cratch the other Diamond is tho hardest of all bodies, 

for it scratches an, und is not scratchea by any, The 

H. ofa body ls expressed by referring it to a scele of II.; 

that usually adopted is: 1, talc; 2, rock-salt; 3, cale- 


spar; 


8, topaz; 9, corundum; 10, diamond. Thus the JJ. of | 
a body which would scratch felspar, but would be, Harmonics, (- mon z.) [From Gr. harmonia, har. 


scratched by quartz, would be expressed by the nuinber 
65. The pure Metals are softer than theiralloys, Hence 
itis that for jewelry and coinage, gold and silver are 
alloyed with copper to increase their H. The II. of a 
body has no relation to its resistance to compression. 
Glass and diamond are much harder than wood, but the 
letter offers far greater r-sistance to the blow of a Law- 


Harlequin, (hehkrlehetn.) 


Harlingen, (lhirling-gn.) 


^" 


curporated dist, of New York city, 7 
City Hall. 


in, N. by E. of the 


{Etymology unknown.] 
Dromo The naime given to the chiel male performer iti 
a pantomime. He is attired in a parti-colored dress, 
with a halt mask, and is perpetually dancing, leaping. or 
performing tricks with his wonder-working wand. This 
character, borrowed from the Romans, was first intro- 
duced into Italian comedy, where he united extravagant 
buffoonery with great corporeal agility. That part of a 
pantomime which follows the transformation scene, and 
introduces. the * fun " of the pertormance, is called the 
harlequinule, 


Harlequin-duck. (Zl) The Clangula histrionica, 


a duck of the Arctic regions, 80. called from its varic- 
gated markings, chiefly white, gray, and black. 

(Fris. /7irus.]. A fortified 
seaport of Holland, p. W. Friesland, on the Zuyder-Zee, 
65 in. N. N. E. of Amsterdam. Pep. 9,055. 


'Harmattan,(-mi(tin.) ( Meteor.) A hind of dry, parch- 


ing. sireceo-like wind which prevails on the African 
coast, bet. Capes Nord and Lopez, during a period ol 3 
months, beginning with Pec., and ending with Feb. 


From 154 tiil 1545s he held the appoint- | Harmon in. (^ahr-mo'ie-ih.) (Mtl.) The goddess of 


hurmony, 1eputed. daughter of Mars aud Venus, and 
wife of Cudmus, 


was created Harmonien, (-mdn’e-kah.) [From Gr. harmonikos, hare 


monicul.] (Mos) An instrument invented by Dr. Frank- 
lin, in which the sound is produced from glass goblets, 
resembling finger-jlasses, tuned by filling them more or 
less with water, It is played with the end of à finger 
damped, and the effect is produced in. the same way as 
in the common experiment with a drinking-glass and 
water. The less the quantity of, water in one of these 
glasses, the lower the tone. It is dificult to bring ont 
the tones instantaneously, but a touch of the finger will 
stop the vibration and prevent a confusion of sound. 
The tones are very sweet, but suited only to soft aud 
plaintive airs. 


4, fluorspar; b, apatite; 6,fel-jyar; 7,quartz; | Hurmon'ienl Propor'tiou. (Math.) See PMOPOR- 


TION, 


mony.j (Yus) That branch of the science which treats 
of the ditterences and propurtiuns of sound, with respect 
to «cete and yrare, 


Harmonists, (/idrmon-Istz.) (Eccl. Hist.) A religious 


rect founded by one Geo. Rapp. a Würteniberger, who, 
with Lis adherents, emigrated to tae U. States in 1803. 
in which country they established the so-called Cure 
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1986. Four years later, however, he carried his election 
to the chief magistracy over Mr. Van Buren, and D. one 
month after entering upon the office, April 4, 1841. 

Harrison, BENJAMIN, grandson of W. H. Harrison, 
23d President of the United States, B. at North Bend, 
O., Aug. 28d, 1833. Entered Miami University, Oxford, 

„at 15; graduated at 18; studied law in Cincinnati; 
married at 21, and removed to Indianapolis. In 1860 
he entered the political campaign on the Republican 
ride, and was soon after elected Reporter of the Supreme 
Court. In July, 1862, he raised à company for the 
war, and was successively lieutenant, captain, and 
colonel of the 70th Indiana, He was breveted briga- 
divr-general for gallantry of Resaca ; at the action of 
Peach Tree Creek gained the full rank of brigadier- 
general, and served under Sherman till the end of the 
war. He returned to law practice until 1876, when he 
ran for Governor. He was elected to the U. S. Senate, 
and took his seat March 4, 1881. In 1888 he was nomi- 
nated for President, was elected over Cleveland, and 
was inaugurated March 4, 1*89. He ran again for the 
Presidency in 1892, and was defeated by Cleveland. 
He afterward accepted a professorship in the University 
of California, 

8 (Adr ro- dt,) a town and fashionzble spa 
of England, co. York, 20 m. S. W. of the city of York. 
Its waters have noted chalybeate properties. Pop. 5,300. 

Harrow, or HARROW-ON-THE-HILL, (Adr'ro,) a town of 
England, co. Middlesex, 10 m. N. of London, noted for 
its great public school, at which Lord Byron received 
his education. . 6,100, 

Harrow, (hdrró. (Dan. haro.] (Agric) An imple- 
ment used in the preparing of ploughed land for the 
reception of seed, and to mix the latter with the soil 
after it has been distributed by the sower. It consists 
of a rectangular '-on or wooden frame, with a number 
of spikes or iron teeth projecting downward from the 
trausverse bars of the body of tlie frume, 

Hart, (hahrt.) [A. S. heort.] (Zodl.) A five-year old 
stag, or male deer : — opposed to hind, or female deer of 
the like age. 

Hart, Joux, (hdrt,) B. in New Jersey, signed the Decla- 
ration of American Independence, and represented his 

M in Congress, git D. 1780. 336 ó 

a in G ja, a N. E. co.; arca, . m.; C. Hart 
well? "opis . —In Kent A 
425 sq. m.; C. Munfordsville; 


Hartford, (Aárt/fürd,) in Connecticut, a N. central co.: 
a. 807 sq. m.; C. Hartford; p. (1880) 126,377 —Au im- 


portant city, C. of above co., and since 1875, the cap. 
of the State, on the Connecticut, 30 m. N. N. E. of New 
Haven. This isa handsome and prosperous place, and 
contains among its public edifices the State-House, 
Trinity Coll. and the American Deuf and Dumb Asy- 
lum. The manuf. interests of H. are many and impor- 
tant; the pope being fire-arms, carpets, aud hard- 
ware, Publishing and fire and life insurance are also 
much attended to. 

Hartford Convention, (The,) t- vènꝰ sn.) 
(Am. Hist.) Under this name an assembly of New Eng- 
land delegates met at Hartford Conn., Dec. 15, 1814, for 


ing 
. a sitting of 20 days, the Convention broke up 
without having achieved any thing of practical moment, 
except the bringing about the extinction of the Feder- 
alist party as a political power. l 
Hartlepool, (Adrt'i-pool ) a seaport ana borough of 
England, co. Durham, near the embouchure of the 
Tees, 17 m. S.E. of the city of Durham. Pop. 13,164. 
Hartshorn, (SPIRITS d (hahrte’horn.) (Chem.) 
An impure solution of carbonate of ammonia, obtained 
by the destructive distillation of Hart's horn, bone, &c. 
An im solid carbonate of ammonia, called salt of 
H., is formed at the same time. 
Hart's-tongue, (tung.) (Bot.) See ScoLoPENDMUM. 
Hartz, (The,) nj 4 Harz, or Haragebirge. | 
A range of mts. in N W. Germany, separating the basin 
of the Elbe from that of the Weser, vet, N. Lat. 51925 
-61° 57’, and E. Lon. 1010-11 30“. Maximum length 
70 m., by an average breadth of 28. The highest sum- 
mit is the Brocken, 3,740 ft. above sea-level. The H. is 
excessively rich in minerals, and it is identified with 
the most cherished traditions and supernatural folk- 


the pr :sent city ef Boston, Mass. It took the name of H. 
after 2 divino of that name who liberally endowed the 
institution. In 1727 the latter had so far progressed as 
(> octablish a chair of Mathematics and Natural Philos- 
ophy, and in 1783 one of Chemistry. In 1805, a Profes- 
— of Natural deri 
.gons 


Beston, and in 1816, the Rumford f 


ucky, a W. central co.; «. 


was endowed by certain citi- 
erh 
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@f the Sciences as applied to the arts originated out ef 
a bequest by Count Ord (g. v.). 1830 saw tho incep- 
tion of an Astronomical Observatory, and 20 years later 
the Museum of Comparative Zoólogy, presided dis A 
Prof. gan. There are, besides, Chairs of Min 
ony an someon or cage ana of Civil Engineering, in 

dition to the Lawrence ool of Science erected in 
1846. The university consists of 15 buildings — one of 
which, the Medical School, is located in Boston — built 
upon 14 acres of well laid-out grounds. Until 1865, the 
board of administration, or Overseers, consisted of the 
chief State functionaries, appointed ez officio, the Pres- 
ident and Treasurer of the University, and 30 elected 
citizens. The staff consists of 51 professors, and 73 tu- 
tors, proctors, &.; and the student body of abt. 1400 
pupils, of which number abt. one-half are undergradu- 
ates, while the remainder attend one of the 4 profession- 
al courses of law, medicine, science, and theology. The 
library contained in 1879 nearly 250,000 vola. 

Har’vest-fly. (Zo.) See CicADARLE. 

Harvesting, (hahr'vést-ing. [From A.S. hzrefest.' 
The operation or process of cutting, uprooting, or other 
wise getting in and ering field-crops, and drying 
and storing them for future use. 

Harvey, WiLLIAM, (hdrve,) an eminent English anato- 
mist, B. in Kent, 1578, graduated at Cambridge in 1597, 
and in 1609 was appointed physician to St. Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital, London. About 1617 he made his fa- 
mous discovery of the circulation of the blood, and pub- 
lished the results of his researches in 1628, in & work 
nye Exercitationes de Motu Cordis et is. D. 

Hasdrubal, (hds’droo-bdl,) a brother of Hannibal, de- 
feated and slain near the Metaurus, in 207 B. c., during 
an invasion of Italy to reinforce the Carthaginians. 

Hashish, or Hasheesh, (Adsh’ésh.) [Ar.] A nar 
cotic preparation of Indian hemp used by various Ori- 
ental peoples to, produce a species of dreamy intoxica- 
tion, somewhat akin to that obtained by the smoking 
of opium. : 

Hasp, (Adsp.) [A.S. heps.] In its common sense, an 
iron clasp which passes over a staple so as to receive the 
insertion of a lock.—(Agric.) A farming-impiement 
used in the scarification of pasture lands. 

Hasselt, (Baht,) a fortif. and manuf. town of Bel- 
ium, C. of p. of Limburg, on the Demer, 45 m. E. of 
russels, Pop. 10,448. 

Hastate, Hastile, (hds'tát.) [From L. hasta, a spear.) 

(Bot.) Lanceolate, or spear-shaped, — as a leaf. 

Hastings, (udn ,) a borough and fashionable sea- 
bathing resort of Eng- 
land, co. Sussex, 54 m. 
8.E. of London. It is 
one of the Cinque Ports, 
and near it, on the 14th 
Oct., 1066, was fought 


the decisive battle 
which gave to William 
the Conqueror the 


English throne. Pep. 
29,289, 

Hastings, in Canada 
W., an E. central co.; 
area, 1,325 sq. m.; C. 
Belleville. Pop. 52,686, 

Hastings, in Minne- 
sota,a town, C. of Da- 
kota co., on the Missis- 
sippi river, abt. 25 m. 


below St. Paul. a—— 
3,458. ^. — 
Hastin WARREN, 


the first of the English 
viceroys of India, was 
B. in Worcestershire, 
1732. At the age of 18 
proceeded to Calcutta, 
where his proficiency 
in Oriental langu 
speedily raised him to a seat in the Council of Ben 
1761. After having been made President of that Coun 
in 1772, he suppressed an insurrection headed by Hyder 
Ali, Rajah of Mysore, and to replenish the public treas- 
ury resorted to heavy exactions upon the wealth of the 
native princes. In 1785 he resigned his office, and after 
his val in England was impeached by the Whig 
party for malfeasance in the administration of Indian 
affairs. After a memorableand protracted trial lasting 
7 years, H. was acquitted by the House of Commons in 
H. at. Gar) [4.8. hæt.) ( 
a A. t.] (Costume.) A head-covering worn 
"y both sexes, desiyned of different shapes, composed 
& variety of materials, and used both as a proteotion 


Fig. 381. 
WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 
(From the Bayeux Tapestry.) 
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against the weather, and for purposes of dress and orna- 
ment. 


Fig 382.— HATS. 
1, 14th cent.; 2, end of the 15th and beginuing of the 16th cent., 
3, 17th cent.; 4, tegiunitig of the lst: cent. ; 5, (1792) i 


Hatchee, or Hater. duici’e,) a river rising in Tip- 


pah co., Mies., which, towing through S. W. Tennessee, 
falls into the Mississippi near Randolph. Sten n- 
ascend as far as Bolivar, 150 m. from its mouth. On its 
banks, at Davies Bridge, Oct. 6, 1362, the Confederate, 
Gen. Van Dorn's corps was defeated by the Union cem- 
mand of Gen. Ord, with considerable loas. 

Hatchet.) iit) From Fr. % r. an axe.) A Small- 
bladed, short-handled axe, used for chopping purposes. | 
— Among the N. American Indians, the If. is the ħgura- | 
tive emblem of War and hostility; thus, to take up the | 
Ratchet, is à metaphorical term expressing a declaration 
of war; tu bury the halciet, a restoration of peace or 
amity. 

Hatching, (Wich’ing.) (From Fr. hocher.] (Pine Arts.) 
The term applied to a series of lines placed closely side 
by side, to produce the efect of a uniform tint in en- 
graving, and laid on by the strokes of the crayon or 

ver, at angles more or less acute, according to the 
egree of shadow. — (Nad, Hist) See PNeuBATION, 

Hatchwny,(Adch wd.) (N..) On shipboard, a large 
square or oblong opening eut in the decks to admit a 
passage into the hold, the 'tweendecks, Ac. In large 
vessels there are 3 H.: — the /ore, main, and after; cor- 
responding with the several sections of the ship. 

Hatteras, (hüt'tr«is) in N. Carolina. an inlet of Pam- 
lico Sound, commanded by Forts Clark and Hatteras, 
which places, while in the occupation of the Confeder- 
ates, surrendered to Com. Stringbam's naval expedition, 
Aug. 29th, 1561, 

Hautes-Alpes, (% -H.) a S. E. dep. of France, for- 
merly part of p. Dauphiné. It is the most lottily siti- 
ated of the French depts., being intersected by the | 

rincipal range of the Cottian Alps; area, 2,176 &q. m. ; | 


. Gap. Pap. 122,117. — HAUTE-GARONNE, See Garonne 
(Havre). — HAUTE-LOIRE, a S. E. dep. of France, bet. N. 
Lat. 449 45/100 247, and E. Lon. 36-49 40%; area, 1,805 
sq. m. Ita surface is almost ontirely covered by the 
Cevennes monntain-range. Its soil, watered by the 
Loire and Allier, is rich in coal and other minerals. C, 


Hnulm, (hawm.) 


HAV 


Le Puy. Fop. 312,661.— HaCTEZ-MARNR, a N. B. dep. of 
France, b. E. by the Vosges; area, 2,460 sq.m. Surf. hilly. 
Chief rivers, the Marne, Aube, and Meuse. Wil, pro- 
ductive. Iron is extensively mined. O. Chaumont. Pee. 
259,096. — H «C TE-BAÓNE, an E. dep. of France, lying bet 
N. Lat. 47° 15‘ and 45°, and bet. E. Lon. 59 35/ and 70; 
area, 1.792 8. in. Its surface, watered by the Saône, is 
generally billy, and soil fertile. C. Vesoul. Fop. 817,706. 
— HauTE-VIENNB, a W. dep. of France, formed of part 
of p. Limousin; area, 2,130 sq. m. It is watered by the 
rivers Vienne and Gartempe. Surface mountainous. 
Horned cattle and horses are largely reared. C. Limoges. 
Pop. 326,031. 

Hatti-sheriſ, (hát'te-her-1/.) 
ment, and Turk. sherif, good. | 
by the Turks to every re- 
script proceeding from the 
Bultan. The hatti-sherifs 
are composed in the Turk- 
ish language, and written 
in the Arabian court-hand. 

Hauberk, HABEN; N, ur 
HAUBERGEON, (haw lark.) 
A. S. healshorg, a covering 
for the neck., (Antiz) A 
piece of armor, of supposed 
German origin, introduced 
during the llth cent. It 
consisted (Fig. ots) of a 
jacket, or tunic with wide 
sleeves reaching little be- 
low the elbow, all in one 
piece, covered with chain 
or ringed mail. In France, 
it was the armor of a 
knight; and only persons 
of a certain estate were al- 
lowed to wear it. Esquires 
were restricted to a simple 
coat of mail, without hood 
and hose. 


From Ar. hatt, a docn- 
Zul.) The name given 


A. 8. 
healm.] (Agric.) The dried 
stulk or stem of a vegetable 
or other plant. 


Pig. 388. 
Haunch. (Zins) [From A WARRIOR OF THE 11TH CENT. 
Gir. angolos n curve.] ( Anut.) (From the Bayeux Tapestry.) 
The hollow part of the body 
with which the thigh effects a junction. 


HMautboy, /i.) (Mus) Reo OBOR. 

Hany. Rif. Juss, Aun, (%,) an eminent French 
mineralovist, & in Picardie, 1743. He became a member 
of the Acuiemy in 1783; and, in 1802, was appointed 
professor ef mineralogy to the Museum of Natural His- 
tory and the Faculty of Sciences. His greatest title 
to fame is his theory of crystallization founded on geo 
metrical Inws. Among his chief works are a Treatise on 
Moeralogy (1801); an Elementary Treatise on Physics 
(1505) ; und a Treatise om Crystallcgrophy (1822). D. 1822. 


Havana, (hdr-dn’nah.) (Sp. Habana, the haven; some- 


times written HAVANNAH.] A fine and flourishing city 
und seaport of the W. Indies, C. of the island of Cuba, 
on its NJ. W. coast, in N. Lat. 229 8' 15", W. Lon. 829 22” 
15". It beasts one of the most secure and commodious 
harbors in the W. hemisphere, and is both commercially 
and politically a place of the highest importance. Both 
city and harbor are strongly fortified. H. is very gener- 
ally well-built, und possesses some fine public buildings, 
prominent among which is the Cathedral, in which are 
deposited the remains of Columbus. The Spanish cap- 
tuin-peneralof the island has his residence here, and 
the excellence of the cigars and fine tobacco extensively 
manufactured by the Havanese has become proverbial. 
The city was founded by Diego Velasquez ín 1511, twice 
tik en by buccaneers, and, after a successive occupation 
hy the French and English, was restored by the latter to 
Spain in 1762. Pep. 1882, est. 250,000. 

Havelock. [Named after Gen. Hurelock.] (Mit) A 
licht linen coif or neck-covering worn by troops as a 
defence against the rays of the sun in hot weather. It 
han;m from the forage-cap or shako as far down as the 
shoulders behind. 

Haven, („“ rn.) [A. S. hrfen.] Same as HARBOR, g. e. 

Haverford, (Adr’r-rùrd,) in Pennsylvania, a twp. of 
Delaware co., 10 m. W. of Philadelphia. At this place is 
H. College, an educational institution founded by the 
Society of Friends in 1833, Pop. 1,538, 

Haverhill, (icr-hil.) in Massachusetts, a prosperous 
town of Essex co., at the head of Merrimac river-navi- 
gation, 32 m. N. of Boston, and connecting by 2 bridges 
with the opposite town of Bradford. 1t numerous 
and important manufs. 


Haversack, (Adv’redk.) [Fr. Aavresac.] A strong 


HAV 


ares linen bag, used by troops in carrying provisions, 
Aa., on a march. 

Havre, (Aulr'r.) [Fr. Le Hicre, the harbor; formerly 
HAYRE DE GRACR.] A fortitied seaport of N. W. France, 
dept. Sei ne-Inſerieure, on the N. bank ot the &5tuary of 
the Seine, 42 i). W. of Rouen. 
excellent one and capable of accominoedatiug upwards 
of 150 ships, possesses two ruwdlteads, and at its eb- 
trance has two lighthouses ou Capo de la Here. The 
trade of II. is very extensive, it being the sea-outlet of 
the bulk of the commerce ct Paris, and it connects by 
eteam-cumnmiunicatiuD with the chivi porte of Euglaud, 
besides carrying on a Inail-eervice to und from New Yuk. 

Hawaii, For description of the Hawaiian group, see 
SaxpwicH ISLAN US. This group was made a constitu- 
tional monarchy in 1540, by Raiiehameha Hi. Ywo 
more Kings of this name reit ned, fuliowed in 1873 by 
Lunalilo, in 1874 by Ralakans,and in 1591 by Queen 
Lilivokalini, On January 18, 184 a bigodless revolu- 
tion took place at Honolulu, the Capital. Tue Queen 
was deposed, aud à provisional government established, 
With Sanford B. Dole as President. The annexation 
of Hawaii by the United states was subsequent! y recom- 


Tue iarbor, Wheel 1s au 


mended by President Harrison, but nf'erward oppored | 


bv President Cleveland, and in 1891 Hawaii was made 
an independent Republic, Sanford B. Dole being 
elected its first President under the new constitution 
The President's term of office ts fixed at six years. 
'There is no Vice-President. 


There js à Cabinet of 4 


members, a Senate and House of Representatives, | 
Revolutionary efforts afterward imade ti favor of the 


deposed queen failed of success. 
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ous land."] a large island of the W. Indies, one of the 
Greater Antilles group, bet. N. Lat. 170 40’-19° 38’, and 
W. Len. 65° 24-74? 42^, The Atlantic bounds it on the 
N., Porto Rico on the E. (from which it is divided by 
the Mona Passage), the Caribbean Sea ou tbe S., while 
to tlie W. the Windward Passage intervenes between it 
and the islands of Cuba aud Jumaica. Iu form an irregue 
lar triangle, its length trom E. to W. is about 400 m., ite 
maximum and central breadth abt. ló2 m. The island 
is politically divided iuto the two independent republics 
ot ANTI (properly so called, — consisting of the W. and 
smaller portion — aud $i. Domingo, or Dominica; the 
former Lavings an area of 10,204 sq. m., and the laat- 
named State one of 17,826 sq. ni. — Desc, The greater 
portion ot this island is characterized by an extensive 
aod much ramified mouutain-system, of whivh the cbief 
range is that of the Cibao Mts. which, intersecting the 
centre of the island from E. to W., maintains an average 
altitude of 6,009 tect. The coast-line is iudented with 
numerous bays and inlets — chiot of which ure those of 
Gonaives and Samana Among the numerous islands 
detting its waters, Tortuga and Gonaives constitute the 
principal ones. The most available harbors are those 
of Port-au-Prince, Jereuiie, Aux Cayes, and Gonaives, 
In parte of the interior are found several considerable 
and fertile plains and savannas. The Artibonite and 
Yagua are the principal rivers. The soil is of almost 
unequalled fertility, yielding tropical products of ak 
most every kind, particularly a most luxuriant and 
varied vegetation. The principal agricultural staples 
are sugar, cotton, coffee, indigo, Cocoa, rice, and maize 
The principal foreign trade is carried on with the U. 
States, Great Britain, Frauce, Holland, and Germany, 
In Hayti, the chief towns are Port-au-Prince (the C.) 


Hawk, (hauk.) ( Icel. huutr.) (Zool) A term often ap- 
„0 ) Í : ) ( ) ; COPE Cape Haytien, Jacmel, Gonaives, Jeremie, and Aux 


plied to almost all the Falconid:e, except the largest | 
eagles, but also used in n more restricted sense to desig- | 
nate a section of the family reckoned among the tépnobe | 


birds of prey, having the wings ao short as not to extend 
to the extremity of the tail, and the bill short and curv- 
ing from the base. In many of their characters and 
habits, however, they make a very nearapproxch to the 
true falcons. The apecies are numerous, ure arranged 
in several genera, and are distributed over the world. 
Ses FALCONIIUR, 

Hawe, (haxz.) [From A.S. hals, the neck.) (Nat.) 
The part of the bows of a ship close to the cable-tier. 
When the ship has two anchors down, and the cables 
diverge, the II. is said to be elkar; when they are in- 
teréected by the v ssela turning half round, there is a 
cross in the H.; another cross makos an elbow ; aud un- 
Other, a rownd turn; and, in the latter two cases, the II. 
is foul. Disengaging the cables is called cleuriny the 
H. — Preshening H. means paying out a little cablo go 
as to present à new suctace to the friction in tho huwse- 
hole, or across the cutwater. — Aldwart Il. siguites 
acru the bows of a ship lying at moorings, 

Hawthorne, NatuasikL, (viw'thorn,) un eminent 

American romanciat, B. at Salem, Muss., in 1*04, Ho 

graduated at Bowdoin Coll. in 1325, and two years later 

9 his Twicetudd Jule — a work highly spoken ef 
y the“ North American Review." In 1546 ho was ap- 

pointed surveyor of the port of Salem, and in 1554 U. S. 

cousul at Liverpool, Eng., a position lie held for 4 years. 

H.'s reputation will inaiuly rest upon The Nearlet Letter, 

The House of the Seven Gables, and The [lithedale Romance, 

works of the very highest order of merit. D. 15614. 

Hay. ILA. S. he.] (Agric.) Gruss dried to serve as fodder, 

Haydn, Jos zii, (ki dn, ) a celebrated musical composer, 

B. in Austria, 1782, and studied under Porpora. In 

1791 produced in London six grand symphonies. fol- 

lowed at Vienna in 1730 by his chef-d'œuvre" The Crer- 

tion." D. 1809, 

Hay es, Isaac, (d:.) an American Arctic explorer, B. in 

Penn. in 1832, In 1853 an associate of Kauno iv Arctic 

explorations, In 1860 be made a second expedition, and 

explored the S. coasts of Greenland in 1569-71. D. 1681. 

Hay es,RurBzRroRD BIRCHARD, lyth Prest. of the U. S., 

suc. Grant. B. in Ohio, 1517, practised law in Cincin- 

nati. Married, in 1352, Lucy Ware Webb. Hesupported 

Scott in 1852, Fremont in 1856, and Lincoln tor the 

Presidency, Heentered the army as Major of tlie 251 

Ohío infantry, and participated in tlie campaigna of W. 

Virginia and the battles around Winchester: was se 


] 
| 


Hazel, (^à'zl.) 
Head, (d.) 


Cayes; in Dowintea, San Domingo (the C.), and Porto 
Plata. This island was discovered by Columbus in 1495, 
und received from hit the name of Z£ipanila ('* Little 
Spain ^), Which it for some centuries retained. Iu 1665 
the French laid the foundation of the present Haytien 
republic, and by degrees absorbed the greater part of 
the island. Between the years 1776-1789 it ranked 
among the richest and most prosperous of the colouial 
possessions of France; the French revolution, however, 
Beubverted this state of things. Taking advantage of the 
auarchical state of the bome-country, the negro element 
of the pop. of the island (forming J-dths of ita inhabs.) 
rode in revolt, and in 1800 proclaimed the country in- 
dependent, — nally expelling the French in 1503, Des- 
balines (J. €) then formed a so-called enipire of brief 
duration. This was followed by successive periods uf 
change of rule and intervening anarchy, At length, in 
1541, Gen, Boyer obtained the supreme power, which be 
heid till 1545, in which year san Domingo formed itself 
into a separate republic under Gen. Santana. In 1549, 
another negro empire was declared iu II., under the 
sovereignty of Soulouque (4. v.), Who assumed the title 
of Fuusin J. In 1858 lie was deposed to make way for 
a presidency under Gen. Geftrard. From Ide! till 1863 
San Domingo placed herself under Spanish rule, which 
she repudiated in the last-unmed year in favor of re- 
publican self-government. From this period till 1870, 
the history of the two divisions of the islund is a mere 
chronicle of political convulsion and civil wars — one 
ruler making way for another ruler in turn, und so on. 
In Fob., 1570, a proposition, made by the Duminican 
govt. of Pres. Baez, to Gausfer the entire Republic te 
the U. States, received due attention from the latter 
govt, which dispatched a commission who reported 
favorably thereon. The U. S. Senate, however, event- 
ually rejected this scheme of annexation. Jp. of 
las ti, 57 2,000 ; ot San Domingo, 130,200; (1876) 20.000. 


Haywood, (A@ iid.) in N. Curolisa, a W. co., b. on 


ennessce: area, 100 84. m. ; C. Waynesville. Pop. 7, 91. 
— In Jennesse, a M. co.; ared, QUU sy. in. ; C. Browse 
ville. Prep. 22.044. 

A. S. hase]. (Bot.) See CuRYLACes. 
[A. S. heufod.] (Anat) Seo Care. — 
QV pbullding.) The fore extremity of a ship, or that 
Which consists of the bows and cutwater. — By THE 
Hran (HC.) A term noting the depression of a 
ship's head in the water; as, a Vessel drawing 12 ft. by 
the head, —Heap or Water. (F/ydraul.) Ihe height 


verely wounded at South Mountain; elected to Congress | 
from Ohio in 1861; twice Governor of Ohio; nominated 
for Prest. by the Republican Convention at Cincinnati, 
June, 1876,1n cpposition to S. J. Tilden, uf N Y. ; took 
his seat March ith, 1877. D. 1897. 
Hnynau,JoLus Jason, (hi now.) BARON vox, an Aus- 
trian soldier, k. in Cassel, 1786, became in 1944 feld- 
marshal, and in 1819 commander-in-chief in Hungary. 
Lost command in 1850. II. Is accused of cruelty. D.1853. 
Elay tà, or Haiti, (44e) [Crit 1nd, the “ gonntiin- | 


of a fall or column of water, measured from the upper 
surface of the lower stream to the upper surface of the 
reservoir producing the pressure, 

| nend'uche. (ak) (We) Pain in the head, some- 
times referred. to the forehead, sometimes to the occi- 
put, and sometimes to the entire head. It is at times 
bharp or lancinating, like the pain of a neuralgie parox- 
ysm; in other cases it is a dull, heavy pain. It is u 
syiuptom occurring in many utlections, such as active 
cerebral congestion, all the osseulial fevers, acute dye 
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revels &c. When not symptomatic of some affection, 
t ia, occurring idiopathically, it is frequently due to 
neuralgia affecting either the cervico-occipital nerves 
or the supra-orbital division of the 5th pair. Pain lim- 
ited to one side of the head, or hemicrania, may be due to 
neuralgia affecting the nerves just named. This nffec- 
tion is extremely common. It occurs in paroxysms, 
lasting usually from 12 to 24 hours, in somo cases being 
of shorter duration, and occasionally continuing for 2 
or 8 days. There are few persons who do not occasion- 
ally experience an attack after childhood or adult age, 
and there are very many who are subject to attacks re- 
curring sometimes at regular, but usunlly at irregular 
Intervals for many years, or during lifetime. A host 
of persons suffer from it who either do not consider it 
of sufficient importance to resort to medical treatment, 
er, having found medical treatment ineffectual, resign 
themselves to it as an irremediable malad 
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The ventricles are supplied with valves: those at the 
arterial opening being, from their fomm, called sem 
lunar; those at the orifice of the right auricle, wicue 

id ; and those at the orifice of the left auricle, mitral. 
Fhe valve at the termination of the vena cara inferior, 
just within the auricle, is called the valve of Eustachius 
The dilatation of the heart is called diastole; its con 
traction, systole. The alternate contraction and dilata- 
tion of the heart are entirely involuntary, and opeet 
ent on the nervous system. It has been calculated that 
the daily work of an ordinary human heart, in propel- 
ling the blood, is equal to the lifting 124 tons a foot 
high. See CIRCULATION. 


Heart'- burn. (urn.) ( Med.) Same as CARDIALOIA, g. u 
Hearth, (Adrth.) (Melalli That part of an open furnace 


wherein metal is exposed to igneous action; also that 
part of the bottom of a amelting-furnace, above the 
tuyeres and mouth, where the metal is collected prior 


Headland, (u d.) (Head and era (Geog.) A| toita final purification. 
promontory or point which projects out to sea a con- Heart’s-ease, (-«) (Bot.) See Viola. 
siderable distance beyond the rest. —(Agric.) A strip, | Heart wheel. (e,) (Mach.) In cotton-spinning ma- 
ridge, or border of land, usually left intact at each end | chinery, a mechanical contrivance whereby a circular 
of a field, for the turning of the plough. motion becomes by conversion an alternating rectilinear 
Headley, JoeL Tri, an American author, B. in Del- | one. 


tary in 1855. His works comprise biographies of Nupo- | Heat, (^et) (A.B. hata.) (J'hys) In ordinary language, 


aware co., N. Y., 1814, cf which Stato he became secre- | Heart’-wood. hata Same as DURAMEN, q. v. 


leon and his Marshals, and of Cromwell; together with 
a History of the Second Wur between England. and the L. 
States (1553). 

Head’-quarters, (-kwor'tiirz.) (Mil. The official 
quarters or place of residence of the commander of a 
military force. 

Head’-stockn, (-cickz.) (Mach.) The framework em- 
ployed in sustaining the gudgeons of a wheel; also, the 
frames on which the centres of a lathe rest, 
Healing, (^cl'ing.) ( Building.) The operation of cov- 
ering a roof with tiles, leads, shingles, aud the like. 
Health, (^7t^.) (Ger. Red.] The state of body or mind 
opposed to Disease, To define H. is not leas difficult 
than to define disease. If all the tissues and organs of 
the body have their norinal integrity and properties, if 
the fluids of the body are in no respect abnormal, if all 
the functions of the organism ure completely and har- 
moniously performed, H. undoubtedly exists. But this 
perfection of H.is purely ideal; it never actually exists. 
An examination of the bodies of the healthiest per- 
sons would probably reveal lesions of some kind; cer- 
tain deviations from the normal composition of the dif- 
ferent fluids are not inconsistent with the evidences of 
H. in other respects; functions of different parts may 
be disordered to a certain extent without sutlicient dis- 
turbance to constitute disease. Graduations of H. are 
implied in the qualifications of this terin in common | 
use. It the term II. expressed a well-defined. state, it 
would be a pleonasm to add to the term, as is often done, | 
the adjectives good, excellent, &c.; and. ou the other hand, | 
to speak of H. ns poor, bad, miserable, &c., would in- 
volve a solecism. In short, I. and disense nre so imper- 
ceptibly merged into each other, that the line of de- 
marcation cannot be drawn with precision. 

Heard, Aurd,) in Georgiu, u W. co., b. on Alabama; 
area, 286 sq. m. ; C. Franklin. 

Hearing, (hering.) (From A.S. ahyrian, to hear.] | 
(Physiol.) One of the five senses, of which the ear is the | 
organ. Bee Ear. 
Hearsay Evidence, (ners erle- din.) (Law.) That | 
kind of evidence which does not derive its value solely 
from the credit to be given to the witness himself, but 
rests also, in part, on tlie veracity and competency of 
some other person. 

Hearse, (hürs) [From O. Fr. herce, a barrow.) A 
funereal car used in conveying a corpse to the place of 
interment. 

Heart, (Art.) A. S. heort.] (Anal.) A hollow muscular 
organ (Figs. 45 nnd 181), the function of which is to 
maintain the circulation of the blood. The human 
heart is formed of a firm thick muscular tissue, cotn- 
posed of fibres interlacing with each other, and is sup- 
plied with nerves and vessels, which are termed coro- 
sary. Its coronary arteries branch off from the aorta, 
and the coronary veins return the blood in the right 
auricle. Its nerves ure branches of the eighth and great | 
intercostal pairs. It is divided in the middle by a strong | 
partition, and on each side by two cavities, called ven- 
gricies one the right or pulmonic, and the other the left 
or systemic. Attached to the base of the heart are two 
auricles, so called from their resemblance to an ear. In 
the right auricle there nre four aperturea: two of the 
venæ care, one of the coronary vein, and one an opening 
into the right ventricle. There are five apertures in the 
Nit auricle: one into the left ventricle, and those of 
the four pulmonary veins. Each ventricle haa two ori- 
fices: one from the auricle, and another into the artery. 


tbe term heat is not only used to express a particular 
sensation, but also to describe that particular state or 
condition of weather which produces this sensation, 
Besides producing this sensation, heat acts variously 
upon bodies; it melts ice, boila water, makes metals 
red-hot, and go forth. Two theories as to the cause of 
hent are current at the present time: these are the the 
ory of emission and that of undulutim. On the first the- 
ory, heat is caused by a subtile iniponderable fluid, which 
surrounds the molecules of bodies, and which can pass 
from one body to another. These heat atmospheres,which 
thus surround the molecules, exert a repelling influ- 
ence on each other, in consequence of which heat acts 
in opposition to the force of cohesion. The entrance of 
this substance into our bodies produces the sensation of 
warmth; its egress, the sensation of cold. On the second 
hypothesis the heat of a body is caused by an oscillat- 
ing or vibratory motion of its muterial particles, and 
the hottest bodies are those in which the vibrations 
have the greatest velocity and the greatest amplitude. 
Hence, on this view, heat is not a slsfance, but a con- 
dition of matter, und a condition which can be trans- 
ferred from on? body to another. It is also assumed 
that there is an imponderable elastic ether, which per- 
vades all bodies and intinite space. and is capable of 
transmitting a vibratory motion with great velocity. A 
rapid vibratory motion of this ether produces heat, just 
an sound is produced by a vibratory motion of atmos- 
pheric air, and the transference of heat from one body 
to another is effected by the intervention of this ether, 
This hypothesis is now admitted by the moet distin- 
guished physicists; it affords a better explanation of 
the phenomena of heat than any other theory, and it 
reveals an intimate connection between heat and light. 
In accordance with it, heat is a form of motion. It 
may be converted into motion, and reciprocally motion 
may be converted into heat. This is termed the dy- 
namical theory of heat, which has only been experi- 
mentally established of late years, The result of the 
last experiment is, that cach Fahrenheit degree of tem- 
perature is equivalent to the lifting of 772 Iba. one 
foot high. "The general action of heat upon bodies is 
to develop a repulsive force between their molecules 
which is continually struggling with molecular attrac- 
tion. Under its influence, therefore, bodies tend to ez- 
pine —that is, to assume a greater volume; and then 
to change their state of aggregation — that is, to pass from 
the solid to the liquid, or from the liquid to the gaseous 
etate. All bodies expand by the action of heat. As a 
general rule, gases are the most expansible, then liquids, 
and lastly, solids, (See EXPANSION.) To chow the linear 
expansion of solids, the apparatus represented in Fig. 
394 may be used. A metallic rod, A, is fixed at one end, 
by a screw B, while the other end presses against the 
short arin of an index, K, which moves on ascale. Bee 
ow the rod there is a sort of cylindrical lamp, in which 
alcohol in burned. The needle K is at first at the zero 
point, but as the rod becomes heated it expands, and 
moves the needle along the scale. The principle of 
thermometers and pyrometers depends on the dilatation 
of bodies by heat. Bodies conduct heat on very difer- 
ent degrees; gold and silver, for example, being good 
conductors, and atmospheric air a bad conductor. It 
hus also been found that in the same body its conduc. 
tivity diminishes ha its temperature increases. The dif- 
fusion of heat among the particles of fluids and gases 
has been termed Convection, g. . The term latent heat 
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was applied to that heat which was lost to the ther- 
mometer when a solid body was liquefied, or a liquid 
body converted into a gas. It was thought that this heat 
remained combined in some mysterious way with the 
molecules. But itis now considered that the heat which 
disappears under the circumstances referred to is ex- 
hausted in the work of tearing the molecules apart. 
Heat is also radiated, that is, it moves through space 
like light, in all directions. Bodies possess this power 
of radiation in different degrees; and it appears that 
the more highly polished the surface the less is the ra- 
diation. The sun is the great source of heat on our 
globe; but it is well known that friction and percus- 
sion also generate heat. It has been found by experi- 
ment that the quantity of heat produced by friction is 
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vi. 1; 2 @r. xi. 22, Phil. ili. 5 painy as distinguish- 
ing the pure Jews from the Helſenists or Grecian Jews 
— From the name of the people naturally came the 
name of their language, the Hebrew, one of the oldest 
and most remarkable of known languages, which be- 
longs to the so-called Cunaanitish brunch, or chief di- 
vision of the Semitic family of languages, the other 
branches being the Aramaic and the Arabian. The 
books of the Old Testament are the only remains of the 
ancient Hebrew, with an admixture, however, of Chal- 
danic, c. — Epistle to the H. A canonical book of the 
New Testament, addressed to the Christianized Jews of 
Palestine, generally attributed to 8t. Paul, and supe 

uic to have been written in Greek at Rome, in abt. 63. 
eb'rides, (The.) See ScorLANp. 

Hehb’rides, (New,) in the8. Pa- 
cific Ocean, a group of islands, ex- 
tending abt. 375 m. N. W. and S. E., 
bet. S. Lat. 139-209, and E. Lon. 
1669-1700 area, 4,200 sq. m. Their 
surface is of volcanic formation 
and mountainous; soil fertile. 
They are inhabited by & people of 
Papuan origin, numbering abt. 
130,000. These islands were dis- 
covered by Quiros in 1506, and re- 
ceived their present name from 

E Capt. Cook in 1773. 

Hebron. (Ac/brón.) (Anc. Geog.) 

p A city of Palestine belonging to 

the tribe of Judah, and the seat of 


Fig. 384.— LINEAR EXPANSION OF SOLIDS, David's govt. B. c. 47 (2 Sam. v. 5). 


always proportional to the quantity of work expended, 
and this applies both to solids and liquids. Chemical 
action, electrical action, and vital action, also produce 
heat. In these cases it probably arises from theclashing 
together of the particles of matter under the influence 
of chemical affinity. 

Heath. ([A.S./Acth.] (Bot) See EnicACEAR. 

Heathen, (č'thn.) [Supposed from Ur. ethnos, a race 
of people. A term Scripturally given to people other 
than the Hebrews; later, the word canie to signify pa- 
gans and idolaters, or, more properly, all who were 
without the pale of the Christian Church; in the latter 
sense it is still understood, save thut Mohammedans are 
not now considered as unbelievers in the true God. 

Heaven, (hev'n,) in popular Physical Science, the ex- 
panse which surrounds the earth, and which, to a spec- 
tator on the earth's surface, appears as a vast arch or 
vault, in which are seen the sun, moon, and stars, — 

Theol.) That portion of the infinite space in which the 

d of all things, although present throughout all, 
is supposed to give more immediate manifestation of 
His glory. 

Hebe, (hz/be) (Myth.) Among the Greeks, the goddess 
of youth, and original cup-bearer to the gods. Sho was 
& daughter of Jupiter und Juno, and became the wife of 
Hercules. Among the Latins she was called Juventas. 

Heber, or Eber, (hé'br.) (Script.) One of ‘he patri- 
archs, the sou of Salah, and father of Phaleg. He died 
B. c. 1281, at the good old age of 461. 

Hébert, Jacques RENÉ, (a-baiz.) a French Jacobin, B. 
at Alençon, 1755, edited the famous, or rather infamous 
journal called Le Pere Duchénr, and played a leading 

rt in every conspiracy against the establishment of 
wand order. Guillotined by o Mer of Robespierre, 1794. 

Mebraiam, (hébra-izm.) [From L. Lat. Hebraicus.] 
(Philol.) Au idiom or lingua’ peculiarity belonging to 
the Hebrew language. A /é-raist signifies one who ia 
learned in Hebrew language and literature. 

Hebrews, (hé'órooz) (S-cp.) A name of the Israel- 
itish nation, and probably a patronymic derived from 
HEBER, q.v. It is true there is no reason expressly 
given for regarding Hebr t as the head of the race from 
which the chosen peop!* were to spring. But, as in the 
days of his son Peleg, the earth was divided, colonies 
probably spreading the nsel ves, and tribes beginning to 
assume a more definite position, we may not unfairly 
cousider Heber as taking some kind of prominence as 
the original progeritor of certain familics. The term 
Hebrews, being ev ritually confined to the descendants 
of Jacob, was given them more especially by foreigners, 
or assumed by them in their intercourse with foreign- 
ers (Jonah i. 9). They were known among themselves 
9 h not exclusively: see 1 Sum. xiii. 3; Jer. xxxiv. 

) as Jaraelites, cr sons of Israel, a theocratic and there- 
fore more honorable appellation, the distinction proba- 
bly being that Hebrew indicated the general political re- 

lon, Israelita the religious and religious Vutriurcha / 
relation. Heace a naturalized person would be called 
rather Hebrew than Israelite. Some time before the 
era the ancient name Hebrews revived (Actes 


Rebuilt after the Captivity, B. o. 
536, H. was taken from the Edomites by Judas Mac- 
cabseus, B. c. 163-160. It was afterward burned by the 
Romans in 70 4. D., and later taken by the Crusaders 
and the Moslems. 

Hebrus, (he'brüs.) (Anc. Geog.) A famous river of 
Thrace, now called Maritza. 

Hecate, (he dt.) (Gr. Myt.) One of the infernal deities, 
and the patroness of sorcery and magic. She was the 
danghter of Perseus and Asteria, and is represented ns 
an old woman of fierce and witch-like aspect, with her 
hair iutermixed with serpents, and a pack of hell- 
hounds yelping around her. 

Hecatomb, (Aa- toom.) (From Gr. hekaton, a hun- 
dred, and bous, an ox.] (.Anfig.) Among the Greeks, a 
eucrifice offered up on extraordinary occasions, consist- 
ing of a hundred oxen served up by a hundred priests 
upon & hundred altars: — hence, among the moderns, 
the word is understood to signify the public oblation 
of a large number of victims. 

Heck. (hek) [A.S. hüca.] (Mach.) In weaving, a con- 
trivance for passing the threads of warps from the bob- 
bins to the warping-mill, and also separating them into 
sets for the heddles. 

Hecla, (Ian,) a conical volcanic mountain of Iceland, 
situated about 20 m. inland from the S. coast of the 
island, in a region the very picture of desolation. Its 
height is 5,110 ft., and tlie depth of its principal crater 
abt. 100 ft. Its summit is crowned with perpetual snow, 
and of its many recorded eruptions, those of 1783 and 
1845-6 appear to have been the most appalling in their 
effects, 

Hectare, (Ktair.) (Camb.) A French superficial or 
lund measure, coutaining 100 acres or square metres, 
and equal to 2,471 Eng. statute acres. 

Hectic Fever, (Ack'tik-.) [From Gr. herir, habit.] 
(Med.) A continued fever, accompanied by debility, a 

“small quick pulse, paleness, loss of appetite, excessive 
perspiration and emacíation. It is, in some degree, in- 
termittent, but the sweating is not followed by the re- 
lief it brings in other febrile attacks. It very often 
accompanies consumption. 

Mectogramm e, (ck'to-grám.) [Fr., from Gr. hekaton, 
a hundred, and Fr. gramme.] (Camb.) In France,a 
mensure of weight, equal to 100 grammes, or 1,5454 
Eng. troy grains. 

Hectolitre, (-ic'tr. (Camb) A French measure of 
liquid capacity, containing 100 litres or 6,102:8 cubic 
inches; that is to say, rather less than an English quart. 

Hectometre, (cA-to-má'tr.) (Camb.) In France, a 
measure of length, equivalent to 100 metres or 3,937.- 
0091 Eng. inches. 

Hector, (hék'tür.) (Heroic Hist.) A hero of the Trojan 
war, and the most valorous of the sons of Priam and 
Hecuba. He figures in the “ Iliad" as the opponent of 
Diomed and Ajax, the victor of Patroclus, and the van- 
quished of Achilles, who slew him, and insultingly 
dragged his corpse around the city behind his chariot. 

Hecuba, (Aer u ah.) (Heroic Hist.) The second wife 
of Priam, king of Troy, and the mother (among other 
children) of Hector, Paris, and Cassandra. After the fall 
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of Troy, she is said to have drowned herself to escape a | Heine, Herrnicn, (M'na,) an eminent German poet and 


Grecian ca hb 

Heddle, (Hd.) (Mach.) In weaving, one of a series 
of double threads arranged parallel-wise in sets, and 
which, with their mounting, constitute the gear used 
in guiding the warp threads to the lathe; the warp 
thread passes through each H., by means of a loop 
called the heddle-cye. 

Hedeoma, (r-de-o'mah.) (Bof) A gen. of American 
herbs or dwarf shrubs, O. Lamp. The Penny-royal, 
H. pulegioides, is an annual with small opposite egg- 
shaped leaves, and small pale-blue flowers. It is found 
from Canada to Virginia, and has, in all its parts, a 
strong and pungent but pleasant scent, with a mint-like 
taste. An infusion of it is a popular remedy for colds 
and pains in the legs. 

Hedera, (hd'rir-ah.) (Bot.) A gen. of evergreen climb- 
ing shrubs, O. Araliacer, The common Ivy, II. heliz, a 
native of Europe, is a well-known and favorite climber, 
which is admitted to various uses in the decoration of 
our gardens, and is madle by poets the emblem of friend- 
ship. Its stems cling by means of little rootlets to the 
walls or tree-trunks with which they come in contact, 
throwing out right and left their shining five-angled 
leaves, but after they have reached the summit of the 
object to which they cling, they branch out into woody 
bushy heads with simple leaves, bearing at the end of 
every twig a little umbel of yellowish flowers succeeded 
by dark-colored berries. 

Hedge, (%.) [A.S. hege.] A fence constructed of 
thorny shrubs, such as Osage orange, hemlock, &c., and 
serving to enclose fields, gardens, and the like. 

Hedgehog, . (Zo0.) The common name of 
several Carnivora belonging to the Old World, and com- 
posing the fam. Aculeata, characterized by the back 
being covered with spines or bristles, and the tail short 
or wanting. The common H., Erinaceus Europeus, is a 
small, harm- 
less noctur- 
nal animal, 
which feeds . SAE i: 
on worms, / kets pf r 
insects, Kc. It ; c * 
js remark- 
able for the 

wer of roll- 
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literateur, B. at Düsseldorf, 1800, of Jewish descent. In 
1822 he first appeared before the world as an author, 
and from that time till the period of his death, 1831, he 
produced a succession of poems, dramatic pieces, and 
essays, almost without a rival in the German languag 
as regards piquancy of satire, wit, and humor, combined 
with an exquisite polish and grace of style. As a prose- 
writer he has been placed second to Göthe only. His 
Pictures of Travel ( Reisebilder), translated inte the 
French and other languages, and Book of Songs (Buch 
der Lieder), are, perhaps, the most ;oteworthy of his 
many fine productions. H., after renouncing the faith 
of his fathers, became a professed Christian, then £ 
aceptic, and, before he died, once more embraced Chris- 
tianity. D. at Paris, 1856. 


Heir, hdr.) [L. heres] or Hrrzg-AT-Law.. (Law.) The 


person to whom tlie real estate of an intestate descends. 
accoiding to the law of primogeniture. — /7.-APPARENT, 
oue who succeeds to lands, diguities, or hereditaments, 
upon the demise of the holder in ease. — H.-PRESUMP- 
TIVE, one who is the possible successor to a present 
holder of lands, dignities, or hereditaments, in default 
of a nearer heir to the same being born. 


Heirloom, (/ir'oom.) [From Eng. heir, and A. S. ge- 


loma, household effects.] (Law.) Any personal chattel, 
such as a picture or a piece of plate, which, under a 
will or settlement, is directed to pass along with an 
estate, I. are only protected in the hands of tenants 
for life. They belong absolutely to the first person wh’ 
has à vested state of inheritance, on whose death inter 
tate they revert to bis executor. 


Hejaz, (El,) or Hensaz, (% d-.) [Ar., the “Land of 


Pilgrimage,“ An eyalet of the Turkish Asiatic em- 
pire, forming one of the principal political divisions of 
Arabia, and extending along the E. shores of the Red 
Sea from the point of junction of Egypt and Syria, 8. 
as far as the Yemen frontier. Area (including Yemen), 
193,719 sq. m. Its surface is partly mountainous, partly 
desert. In the N. are the Scripturally famed moun- 
tains of Horeb and Sinai. Mecca and Medina, the chief 
cities of Moslem pilgrimage, are within its limits, and 
its principal seaport is Jiddah, on the Red Sea. Its 
main products are coffee, gums, and spices, and it breeds 
the finest horses in Arabia, op. (including Yemen), 
900,000. 


ng itself into = — - Blelate’a, (Geog.) See CITHÆRON. 

a globe, pro- — ee Helder, (The,) (^/l'dür,) a seaport of the Netherlands, 
tected exter- Fig. 385. — TENREC commanding the Mars-Diep or entering channel to the 
nally by its : ip Zuyder-Zee, opposite the Texel, 40 m. N. by W. of Am- 


own prickles, when in danger. The Tenrec of Madagas- 
car, Culetes semi-spinosus (Fig. 585), although inhabiting 
the torrid zone, passes 3 months of the year in a state 
of lethargy. —( Bot.) See MEDICAGO. 

MHed'jaz, in Arabia. See Hesaz (EL). 

Hedy otis, (he-de-o'tis.) (Bot.) A gen. of herbaceous 
tropical plants, O. Cinchonacer. The Innocence, or 
Dwarf-pink, H. c#rulea, is a plant of low stature and 
elegant appearance, with pretty pale-blue flowers. It is 
common in this country in moist grounds, and roadsides, 

Heel, (U.) [A.S. Kl.] (Anat) In man and quadru- 
peds, the hinder part of the foot. — ( Shipbuilding.) The 
after-end of a vessel's keel; also, the foot of a mast, 
boom, and the like.—(Naut.) A ship is said to heel 
over, when she inclines very much to one side, 

Heeren, ARNOLD HERMANN LUDWIG, (há'rain,) a Ger- 
man historian, B. near Bremen, 1760; D. 1842. Among 
his chief works may be cited a History of the Political 
Systems and Colonies of Europe (1809); and Ideas on the 
Politics, Commerce, and Trade of the Principal Nations 
of Antiquity. 

Hegel, Gerora WILHELM FRIEDRICH, (d ai,) a German 
metaphysician, B. at Stuttgart, 1770, became in 1801 a 
lecturer in Jena University; in 1516 entered upon the 
pP of philosophy at Heidelberg, and 2 years 

ter, filled a similar chair at Berlin. D. 1831. The 
Hegelian system of philosophy is looked upon as an 
attempt to combine the real and the ideal, and, though 
perhaps but imperfectly understood so far, it is account- 
ed in Germany as forming, or rather associating to- 
ther, the salient doctrines of the Pantheistic School. 

Hegira. or Hejira, (^é-ji'rah ) [Ar- flight or depart- 
ure.] (Chron. The epoch whence Moslem nations 
date their year of 354 days, subsequent to the flight of 
Mohammed from Mecca, July 15, 4. p. 622. 

Heidelberg, (^id'i-bairg,) a city of Germany, grand- 
duchy of en, on the Neckar, 30 m. N. of Carlsruhe, 
is chiefy known for ita famous university, founded in 
1386 by Rupert II., Elector-Palatine of the Rhine. 


Heilbronn, (Ai'brón) a manuf. town of Würtem- 
borg, near the Neckar, and 25 m. N. of Stuttgart, P»p. 


sterdam, with which city it connects by a fine canal. 
Pop. 18,332. 


Helen, (%%%. (Heroic Hist.) The supposed daughter 


of Jupiter by Leda (or by Tyndarus, according N 
and the most beautiful woman of her time, was the ori- 
ginal cause of the Trojan War. Sought in marriage by 
Ajax, Menelaus, Ulysses, and others of the foremost 
Greek princes of the time, she chose Menelaus for her 
husband, and was soon afterward abducted by Paris, son 
of Priam, king of Troy. To . this outrage, her 
former suitors (with her husband) declared war against 
the native city of the aggressor. After the death of 
Paris, she is said to have married Deiphobus, and event- 
ually to have become reunited to Menelaus, The cir- 
cumstances attending her death are obscure, and have 
been variously stated. 


Helena, (en,, the name of several female saints 


of the Catholic Church, the most celebrated of whom in 
life was the Empress H., wife of Constantius Chlorus, 
and mother of Constantine the Great. At the age of 80 
she went to Palestine, where she assisted in the discov- 
ery of the Holy Cross. D. 326 or 328. 


Helena, St.) (nah,) an isolated and mountainous 


island in tlie S. Atlantic Ocean, $00 m. W. of Ascension, 
and 1200 from the nearest point of the African main- 
land, in S. Lat. 15° 30, and W. Lon. 4° 46. Area, 47 sq. 
m. Its coasts are iron-bound, presenting only a ravine 
here and there which communicates with the sea-shore. 
The chief of these is St. James’ Valley, on the N.W. 
side, at the sea-extremity of which is Jamestown, the 
only port on the island and the residence of the colonial 
authorities. The tempernture is generally 809. This 
solitary island owes its historic celebrity to the forced 
residence of Napoleon I. under British guardianship, 
from 1815 till 1521, in which latter year he D. at Long: 
wood, the place of kis confinement. Discovered by Juan 
de Nova Castella in 1501 (on St. Helena's Day), it wur 
afterward held by the Dutch till 1673, when the English 
took possession of it. Pop. 6,441. 


Helena, nah.) in Arkansas, a town, C. of Phillips 


co., on the Miss , £0 m. S. S. W. of Memphis; p. 1890, 
5,225. Here July 4, 1563, a smart action took place bet. 
Gen. Prentiss’ Union force, and one of Confederates 
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under Gen. Holmes, who retreated with & loss of 1,636 
men. Union loss, abt. 250 all told. 

Helenium, (^e-lc'ne-àm.) (Bot.) The Snecze-wort, a 

n. of American herbaceous perennials, O. Asteracecr. 
elem’s, St..) (% enz, u town of England, co. Lancas- 
ter, 3 m. E. N. E. of Prescot. It has important mauufs. 
of glassware and pottery. Zp. 18,590. 

Meliac, Ieliacal. (héeledk ; he-làk-dl.) (From Gr. 
héliakos, pertaining tothe sun.) (Ag.) Relating to the 
sun às respects emerging out of or falling into his rays 
at the time of rising or setting. “The Aeliacal rising 
of the star Sothis.” 

Heliades, (c-'a-deez.). (Mut) The Daughters of the 
Sun, and sisters of Phaëton, who were changed into pop- 
lars while they bewept their brother'8 miserable end. 

Helianthemum. (he-le-da'the-imitim.) (Bo) The 
Fr. st-weed, or Rock- rose. n Hen. of low shrubby plants, 
O. Ceistaceæ. They are showy plants, with simple sul- 
evergreen leaves, and five-petailed fugacious flowers, 
mostly - terminal rucemes, 

Helianthus, (he-le-dn'thùs.) (Bot) The Sunflower, a 
gen. of the O. Asteraccie, consisting of coarse tall-grow- 
ing herbs, with larg. rough leaves and yellow flowers. 
The only species grown for culinary purposes is II. tu- 
berosus, the Jerusalem Artichoke, a native of Brazil, 
much resembling the common Sunflower in habit and 
&^»pearance, The roots are creeping, and toward the 
c.ose of the aututnn produce, like the potato, a number 
of round, irregular, reddish or yellow tubers, clustered 
together and of considerable size, 
boiled or mashed with butter, or baked in piea, and 
when nicely cooked are not only well flavored, but con- 
sidered to be beth wholesome and nutritious —more so 
even than the potato, a8 they may be eaten by invalida 
when debarred from the use of other vegetables. 

Helichrysum, (/A7ci-ik-ri'sim.) (From Gr. héltus, the 
sun, and chrysos, gold.] (Bot.) A gen. of herbuccous or 
shrubby plants, O. Asferacee, mostly natives of the Cape 
of Good Hope, and having beautitally radiated ower- 
heads. H. oriente, a native of Crete and Africa, is the 
Immortelle of the French. Its flower-heads are yellow, 
but are often dyed green, orange, or black, and ure much 
employed in the making of wreaths intended us votive 
offerings to the dead. 

IK elicidie, (e- is“ e-.) (Zool) The Land-Snail fam., 
containing terrestrial gasteropods which have a spiral 
3hell into which the body of the animal can be with- 
drawn. Most of the species much resemble the common 
snails in their habits. Zei is the typical genus. 

Ilelieometry. (Arl-e-kow'e-tre.) [From Gr. hetikos, a 
spiral, and mefron, micusure,| (Ceom.) The art or operae 
tion of measuring spiral iines upon a plane surface, 

Helicon, (hci'e-kon.) (Anc. Geog.) A mountain of 
Greece, in Bæotia, bet. the Gulf of Corinth and Lake 
Copain, famed in classic story as the favorite haunt of 
the Muses. It has been identified with At. Pakovitvi, 
which attains an elevation of 5,000 ft. 

Helier's, (St.,) (e- Urs,) a fortified seaport, C. of 
Jersey, one of the Channel Islands belonging to. Eng- 
lind, 59 m. N. W. of St. Malo on the coast of Bretagne. 
Pop. 32.480. 

Meligolnnd, or HrLeorawp, (hel go-kind,) [*Holy 
Land,” } a small island of N. W. Europe, lying in the N. 
Sea, bet. the mouths of the Weser and Elbe, from the 
latter of which it is 30 m. distant; N. Lat. 54° 117, E. 
Lon. 70 OV area, 614 sq. m, JI. is u barren and precipi- 
tous rock rising abruptly out of the occan, and desti- 
tute of vegetation of whatsoever kind. Its fislieries are, 


however, lucrative, and. it has of late years come into | 


vogue as à sea-buthing resort. In summer it has steam 
communication with Hamburg. 
some political importance from the tact of its command- 
ing the entrances to the two principal naviga? le rivers 
of N. Germany, and from its being so situated as to 
form both a secure naval rendezvous, and au excellent 
base for naval operations in time of war. England dix- 
possessed Denmark of the island in 1807, aud has since 
garrisoned it. Pop. abt. 2,200 cinelnsive of military). 

NH eliocentric, (hc-ie--s?n'trik.) (From Gr. lic li the 
suu, and kentron, middle.) (As) Belonging to the 
suu's centre; hence, the I. longitude of a planet is 
the angle at the sun’s centre, formed by the projection 
of its radius vector on the ecliptic, and a straight line 
drawn from the centre of the sun to the first point of 
Aries. The JI. latitude of a planet is the inclination of 
a lino drawn between the centre of the sun and the 
centro of a planet to the plane of the ecliptic. The 71. 
place of a planet. is the place of the ecliptic in which 
the planet would appear to a spectator placed at the 
centre of the sun. 

He'liochrome, (-króm.) [From Gr. ue / ins, the gun, and 
chroma.] (Fine Arts.) A tinted or colored photograph. 

Heliodorus, (/,) a Greek author of the 4th 


They are used either | 


This island possesses , 
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cent., bishop of Tricca, Theasaly, wrote a very nimen. 
ble Greek fiction, zFthiopica, descriptive of the love ad- 
ventures of Theagenes aud Chariclea, of which traus- 
latiums have been made into several languages. 

Heliogab’alus, a Roman emperor. Sco ELUJABALUS, 

Heliography, (he-lc-óg'rah-fe.) [From Gr. hélios, the 
sun, and graphé, nu impression.) (Fine Arts.) Sume as 
PHOTOGRAPHY, g. t. 

Heliometer. (-/e-om'e-tür.) [From Or. hélios, the sun, 
and metron, a measure.) (Asc) An instrument invented 
by Bouguer in 1747, fur the mensuration of the diameter 

of the sun, moon, and other heavenly bodies. 

Heliopolis, („ee Gs.) ee city of the sun. 

| (Anc. Geog.) A famous city of antiquity, the site of 
which presents only a few ruinous architectural re- 
mains, 6 in. N. N. E. of Cairo, Egypt. It is believed that 
this place was the orizinal seat of the old Egyptian 
sun-worship. — H. rie. See BAALBEC. 

Helios. (“/ s.) (Gr. yt.) The god of the sun, and 
reputed son of Hyperion; supposed by some to huave 

been identical with the Apollo of the Romans. 

He'lioscope, (.) [Gr. Mito, and skopeo, I view.] 
(Opt.) A telescopic instrument invented by Scheiner 
for viewing the sun's dise without pain or detriment to 
the eyesight; this is ordinarily accomplished by means 
of a piece of smoked or colored glass before the eyepicce 
of tlie apparatus. 

| HeHostat, (hé‘leo-stdt.) [Gr. hélios, nnd stator, stand- 
ing.] (Opt) A reflecting mirror mounted equatorially, 
and driven by clockwork at such a rate that the appar- 
ent diurnal motion of the sun is neutralized, When 
properly adjusted, a beam of sunlicht reflected from it 
may be kept steadily in one direction all day. 

, Ki eliotrope, (“.- (From Gr. Alis, and trop, 

a manne (Bit.) See HiLtoTROPIUM. —(Geodeay.) An 
apparatus for retlecting the solar rays toa far distance; 
in trigonometrical surveying it is employed in the trans- 
mission of signals from one distant station to another, 
— (Min.) A variety of chalcedony or jasper, of a green 
color with red spots. 

Heliotropium, (470'pe-tm.) [Same deriv.] (Not.) The 
Heliotrope, or Turnsole, a gen. of herbs or undershrulas, 
O. Borayginacew, found chietly in tropical and subtropical 
regions. JI. Europsum, and II. Peruriaaum are much cul- 
tivated on account of their agreeable scent. 

Helium. An clement supposed to exist in tlie atmos- 
phere of the sun, from certain lines in the spectrum. 
It has been recently discovered to exist in the earth, 
being found in the minerals eleveite, broggerite, 
monazite. ete. It probably exists as a gas in the air. 

Helix, helids,) pl. HeLices. [Gr a spiral.) (Zcit.) See 
HiLicibuE. — Arch.) Anything which is spiral or wind- 
ing; as, for instance, a winding staircase, or the small 
curling volute under the flowers of the Corinthian cup- 
ital.—4 Anal.) See Ean.—{Geom.) A non-plane curve, the 
tangents of Which present an equal inclination tuaright 
stationary line. 

Hell, %.) [A. S.: Heb. Shel: Gr. Hades.) ( Theol.) The 
place, or condition after death, of the souls of tho-e who, 
having: failed during lite to fultil the essential obliga- 
tions imposed by the natural or the positive divine law, 
are consigned to a state of punishment or purgation. 

Hellas. (ac(his,) the anc. nahe ol Greece Prop the 
modern Livadi Seo GREECE. 

| Ni ellebore, (%- Har.) (Hit.) Bee HELLEBORUS. 

| Helleborus, (hélie-b-rits.) (Bot) The Uellebure, a 

gen. Of plants, O. Busineulacee, The Black Hellebore 

or Christmas Rose, II. niger, is u common piant in gar 
dens, Where it blooms in winter and early spring. lts 

(o leaves ure pedate, dark, shining, and smooth, and the 
flower-stalk rises directly trom the root, bearing one or 
two flowers und as many bracts; the sepals are large, 
White or pinkish, and petal-like, the true petals being 
greenish and tubular. Its roots are occasionally used 
in medicine us powerful cathartic, but its violent uar- 
cotie and acrid properties preclude its general use. 

Hellenic. /-“, „e.) [From fellas, ane. Greece.) 
(I Hell.) A division of the Inde-Eu- hen fam. of lan- 
guages, embracing the ancient Attic dialect, and the 
modern Greek.—Adjectively, the term is applicd refer- 

io entially to Greece or anything Grecian, 

Mellespont. (Grog.) See DARDANELLEB. 

| Hell Gate, (446) in New York, a narrow channel of 

the East River, abt. 7 m. N. N. E. of New York city, being 

the nearest passage inte the Sound. Its navigation was 
forinerly dangerous on account of the eddies produced 
under certain conditions of the tides, — wheuce its old 

Dutch name of Zortil-gatt, or * whirlpool pass,” whereof 

the present term isa corrupt on. The rocks facing itg 
entrance into the Fast Rive wcre removed by subma 

Fine blasting in 1576 and 1855, 

Hellim, (Aci (en,) a manut. town of Spain, p. Murcia, 38 
m. S. E. of Albacete. Pup. 10, 200. 
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Helm, (Im) [Ger., a handle.] (Nau) The steering 
ap belonging to a ship, suspended along the 
hinder part of the stern-post,where it turns upon hinges 
to the right or left, serving to direct the vessel's course, 
much in the same manner as the tail of a fish guides its 
body. The helm usually consists of 3 parts—the rud- 
der, the tiller, and the wheel; except in vessels of small 
tonnage, in which the wheel is unnecessary. In sea 
parlance, to port the helm is to bring it round to the left 
side ; starboard the helm, put it to the right side; up the 
helm, bring the tiller to the weather (or windward) side; 
down the heim, put it to the lee side; helm amidships, or 
right the helm, bring it even with the middle of the ship. 

Helmet, (Acim) or HEIM. [A.8. and Ger. helm.] 
(Mil) A piece of defensivearmor fur the head worn by 
soldiers from the earliest times, and sometimes termed 
a head-piece or casque (d. v.). The helmets of the anc. 
Greeks and Romans were open. The latter left the face 
unprotected, but sometimes had bars from tne forehead 
to the chin. A closed helmet covered the head, face, and 


Fig. 386.—4 KNIGHT OF THE TIME OF EDWARD IV. (1465.) 


neck, (Fig. 386,) having slits for seeing objects, and perfo- 
rations to admit air, its visor lifted up by means of pivots 
over the ears. The heavy cavalry in most inodern Euro- 
n armies wear hel mets.—( Her.) Heraldically, the H. 
used by way of crest over the escutcheon or coat of 
arms, and expresses the different degrees of nobility by 
the different ways in which it is borne. 

Helmholtz, Hermann Lupwia FERDINAND, (m- 
Adits,) a German scientist, B. in Potsdam, 1821, became 
professor of physiology at Heidelberg, 1858. He ranks 
among the ablest of recent natural philosophers ; has 
written many profoundly erudite treatises on the rela- 
tions of physical forces; and is the inventor of the 
i an instrument for the examination 

the ball of the eye. D. 1894. 

Helminthology, (Ch,. e.) [From Qr. helmíns, 
and logos, description.] The natural history of worms. 
Helmont, Jan BAPTISTA vaN, a Flemish alchemist aud 
philosopher, B. in Brussels, 1577. He opposed the medi- 
cal system of Galen, and was the first discoverer of the 
impalpable substances he termed gases. After the ex- 
ample of Paracelsus, he dabbled in both alchemy and 
chemistry — making in the latter science some notable 
discoveries. His principal work is one on The Origin 

of Medicine. D. 1644. 

Helmund, (hdl’miind,) a river of Afghanistan, rising 
in the Hindoo-Coosh, abt. 35 m. N.E. of the city of Ca- 
bool, and discharging its waters into Luke Hamoon 
after a S. W. flow of 800 m. 

Heloise, (a-lo-dz’,) a beautiful and learned Frenchwo- 
man, n. in Paris, about 1100, became successively the 

upil, mistress, and wife of Abelard (g. v.). After the 

tter event, she became prioress of a convent at Argen- 
teuil, and acquired a high renown for sanctity. Her 
letters (written in Latin) have been published along 
with those of Abelard. D. 1161. 

Helots, (he.) (Gr. Heilotes.] (Gr. Hist.) Certain 
slaves in Sparta, who, it is said, were originally inhabi- 
tants of the town of Helos, in Laconia, but were carried 
away captives by the Heraclids, . c. 700. By the latter 
they were employed in various serrile capacities, and 

differed from other Greek slaves in not bel 
vidually to separate masters, but exclusively to the 
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state, which bad the sole disposal of their Hves and lib. 
erties, They rose in revolt, B. c. 464, and aguin, in 420 
during the Peloponnesian War. The name was event- 
ually given to various classes of persons condemned te 
& forced servitude. 

Helps, ARTHUR, (hZlpz,) a distinguished English eesay- 
ist and historian, B. 1818. His chief work is a History o 
the Spanish Conquest of America, and tls Relations to 
Histry of Slavery (1855-7). 

Mel singforns, (-/órz) a seaport of European Russia 
C. of the grand-duchy of Finland, on the gulf of whick 
it is situate, 100 m. E.S.E.of Abo. Jt has a good harbor, 
defended by the strong fortress of Sveaborg. Pop 
32.113. 

Helvetia, (Ive ah,) the anc. name of SWITZERLAND 


q. t. 

Helvetie, (^?l-v?t'ik.) inde Helvetia.) (Geog.) Be- 
longing to Switzerluud (the ancient Helvetia); as, the 
Helvetic (or Swiss) Confederation. 

Helvetii, (-te'shec-i.) (Hist.) The name borne by a 
Celtic race of people who inhabited a country of Central 
Europe, corresponding in its geographical limits with 
the modern Switzerland. Their country was divided 
into 4 pagi, or districts, and contained 12 towns and 400 
villages. In 58 B. c., they engaged in a desperate but 
unavailing struggle with the Romans, under Cæsar, 
who defeated them near Autun with great sluughter. 
Helvetia then became a Roman colony under the name 
of Ager Helvetiorum, and finally was absorbed by Trans- 
alpine Gaul. After the reign of Vitellius, the H., as a 
pation, became lost to history. 

Helvetius, CLAUDE ADRIEN, (hélbré’shtis; Fr. pron. 
ail-va-se-oos’,) a celebrated French philosopher, B. in 
Paris, 1715, became ore of the most prominent mem- 
bers of the so-called Encyclopedic school of thinkers 
and writers. His metaphysical and materialistic work 
De Ul Esprit (1768) was denounced by the doctors of the 
Sorbonne, and condemned by the Parliament of Paris 
to be publicly burned. D. 1771. 

ee e (Ael'voot-slotz,) a fortified seaport of 
Holland, on the island of Voorn, 16 m. S. W. by W. of 
Rotterdam. Fp. 3,143. 

Hematemesis, (hé-mah-te-mé'sis.) (From Gr. haima, 
blood, and emeo, I vomit.] ( Med.) A vomiting of blood. 

Hematine, or Hi remntine. ^^m'ah-tin.) See BLOOD. 

Hemerobini, (hém-ür-o'be-ne.) (Zooó.) The Laco- 
winged fam., containing very delicate-winged neurop- 
tera, whose larvæ feed upon other insects, especially 
plant-lice. 

Hemerocallis, (hém-ero-kdl'lis.) (Bot.) The Day- 
Lily, u genus of the O. L4üiace«, differing from the 
other tubero-fasciculate rooted lilica, by having the 
segmenta of the perianth united into a tube, and by 
their large yellow or orange flowers. 

Hemicycle, ED) [From Gr. kéms, half, and kyklos, 
circle.) A semi-circle; a half-circle. 

Hemihedral, (-hé'drdl.) [Gr. hëmi, and hedra, base.) 

Crystallog.) Designating a crystal which possesses only 
ulf the number of faces necessary to make it conform- 
able to symmetry. 

Hemimorphic, (ndr ik.) [Gr. hēmi, and morphé, 
shape.) (Crystullog.) Designating a crystal whose two 
ends are modified with dissimilar planes. 

Hemiopia, (peah) Hemitop’sia. (Gr. Aémi, 
and õps, ópsis, the eye.] (Med.) A disorder of the vision, 
causing a person to see one half only of the object re- 
garded. : 

Hemiplegia, (-piéjeah.) [Gr. hēmi, and plégé, a 
stroke.) (Med.) Paralysis of one side of the body. 

Hemiptera, E) (Gr. hēmi, and pieron, 
wing.) (Zodl.) An O. of insects, embracing those which 
have the mouth-parts in the form of a slender, horny 
beak, consisting of a horny sheath, containing 3 stiff 
aud intensely sharp bristles. When not in use, this 
beak is bent under the body, and lies upon tho breast. 
The H. comprise 2 great groups: —the H. heleroptera, 
true H., or Bugs, which have the wing-covers thick in 
their basal portion, thin towards their tips, and lying 
flat on the top of the back, and the thin portions cross- 
ing each otber;—and the H. homoptera, Harvest-flies, 
Plant-lice, and Bark-lice, which have the wing-covers of 
uniform thickness throughout, and not lying flat upom 
the back, nor crossing each other at their extremities. 

Hemisphere, (ne- r.) (From Gr. hémi, and 
ephatra, sphere.] (Ad.) On- half of the globe. The 
equator divides the sphere into two parts, called the 
northern and the southern H. The horizon also divides 
the sphere into two parts, called respectively, tbe v 
and lower H.—(Geom.) Either half of a sphere, after 
being cut off by any plane traversing its centre. — 
(Geog.) A map or projection of half the terrestrial 
globe, or half the celestial sphere, on a plane: — some 
times termed planisphere. l 
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and gained popularity by granting a charter which en- 
larged the liberties of the En glish people. p.1135.-H. II., 
first of the Plantagenet line, and grandson of the preced- 
ing, s. Stephen in 1154. During his reign occurred wars 
with France, and a struggle for religious su rout 
which ended in favor of the crown. In 1170, Thomas 
Becket (d. v.) Was murdered ; as some Say at the ins 

tion of the king. who afterward did penance at his 
grave. The conquest of Ireland (1160-1175), and the 
rebellion of his suns, supported by French arms, were 
the closing features of H.'s reign. D. 1189. — H. III., 8. 
1206, iuicended the throne in 1216, and in 1230-1240 un- 
guccessfully invaded France. H. was a weak and vacil- 
lating prince: ufter confirming the Magna Charta, his 
violation of its spirit drove the barons to arms, whe 
defeated and made H. prisoner at Lewes, 1264. In the 
next year, however, the royal authority was reinstated. 
D. 127 2.— H. IV. (known as BoLINGBROKE), at the death 
of his father John of Gaunt, in 1399, became Duke of 
Lancaster. Richard II., refusing to confirm him in the 
possession of his estates, H. raised an arm which, with 
the consent of Parliament, eventually placed him on 
the throne. Other events of this reign were the defeat 
of the iuvading Scots at Homildon, and the bloody 
quenching of the rebellion of Hotspur and Glendowet 
on the field of Shrewsbury. p. 1413. (The ordinary 


Virgil. The French Alexandrine verse demands a regu- 
lar Tene at the end of the first H., and the common 
English verse one at theend of each H. 
Hemlock, (Mmn'lók.) A. S. hemleac. } (Bot.) See CONIUM. 
Hemlock Spruce. (Bot) A treo of the genus 


referred to by poets under the name of the hemlock. The 

bark is much used for tanning purposes. 
Hemmingford, (hém'/ming-fürd,) in Canada E., a 

village of Beauharnois co., 30 m. 8.of Montreal: por 


600. 
$iemming's Jet. Vig Seo DRUMMOND LIGHT. 
Hemp - uns hamep.] (Bot.) The fibres of the inner bark 
of Cunnabw sativa, a plant of the O. Cannabinaceæ, which 


lobed leaves, having stipules and small inconspicuous 
flowers. I. is prepared by spinning in the same way 
as flax, and is made into strands or yarn for ropes. The 
lant is supposed to be a native of India, but has long 
n naturalized in Europe. in many parts of which it 
is grown extensively. Only the coarser kinds of H. are 
employed in making cordage ; the finer being used for| costume of the nobility during the early part of this 
cloth, which, though inferior in delicacy and fineness reign is well displayed in the accompanying Fig 387. Not 
to linen, is incomparably stronger, equally susceptible ious part of this figure is the hood, which 
of bleaching, and possessed uf the property of improving over the left shoulder, 80 slung 
im color by wear. In hot, dry climates, C. sativa devel- front of the face. 
ops narcotic qualities, which seem to reside in the resin article of cloth- 
which covers the leaves, called Churras in India. In and with but a 
small quantities, churrus produces pleasant excitement, 
which pesses into delirium and oetalepsy if the quan- 
tity be increased. Many of the Asiatics are passion- 
ately addicted to the use of this means of intoxication. 
Hempstead, (hémp'stéd,) in Arkansas, a S. W. co.; 
area, 1,200 square miles; Capital Washington.— 1n New 
York, » town of Queen’s county, Long Island, on & bay 
of same name, near the Atlantic coast, 21 m. E. of New 
York city. 
Hen. (ben.) (A. S.] (gZodl.) The female of the feath- 
ered tribes; more particularly the female of the domes- 
tic gallinaceous fowl. 
Hen’bane. (Bot.) See Hyoscramvs. 
Hendecagon, (dex a- on.) (From Gr. hendeka, eleven, 
and gónia, an angle.) (Geom. A plane rectilineal fig- 
ure of eleven sides and angles. — (Fortif.) A work de- 
fended by eleven bastions. 
Flendecasyliable, (-silla-bl.) (From Gr. hendeka, 
and syllabé, syllable.) (Pros) in poetical composition, 
a verse of eleven syllables. Among the ancients, nu- 
merous examples of it occur In the writings of Catullus. 
The heroic verse of England, Germany, and Italy, are 
termed iambic hendecasy "bici when supplemental by an 


Hen ate short syllable. 

enderson, ( /dür-sün,) in Jilinota, a N. W.co., b. 

on lowa; area, 540 square miles; Ce Oouawka.—In 

Kentucky, a W. county i area, 600 square miles. Its 
C. of the same name, situated on the Ohio river, 170 
miles West of Frankfort. —1n North Carolina, a 8. W. 
county, d. on South Carolina; C. Hendersonville.— In 
Tennessee, a W. central county, area, 620 «quare miles; 
C. Lexington.—In Texas, a N. E. county ; area, 1,200 
square miles ; C. Athens, 

Hendricks, (hen' driks,) in Indiana, a W. central co.; 
area, 390 sq. m. ; C. Danville. 

Hennepin, ‘ hén'ne-pIn,) in Minnesota, an E. co.; area, 
600 sq. m.; € Minneapolis. 

- Henrico, (Len' re-la,) n Vir ima, a 8. E. central co.; 
area, 280 "I m. ; C. Richmond. 
Hen’riville, Col.) a town of Cauada E., Iberville co., 

37 m. S. E. of Montreal. Pop. 1,918. 

Henry. (vr) Fr. Henri; It. Enrico; Sp. Enrique: 
Ger. Heinrich.) The baptismal name of a long list of 
European sovereigns and potentates, of whom the fol- 
lowing possess historical importance enough to receive 
mention: — KIxds or CASTILE. H. II. (styled HENRY OF 
ITTRASTAMARA), B. 1333, was n natural son of Alfonso XI. 


Fig. 387. — COSTUMES or THE REIGN OF HENRY IV. (1400.) 


slight oval opening for theface. The hair of the leay 
is fastened in a reticulated caut,and from it streams the 
long contotse, 80 fashionable during the preceding reign, 
and which frequently flosts a yard or more in length 
from the jousting-helmet of the knight.) — H- V. was 
p. in 1388. After u wild and reckless youth, he 8. his 
father H. IV., 1413, and eignalized his acceanion to the 
throne by acts of gelf-reformation, becoming a just, wise, 
and popular ruler. In eupport of his pretensions to the 
French crown, he entered France with an army of 
30,000 men, and won the great victory of Agincourt, 


disastrous. After losing all her French possessions, 
England became next the theatre of that long and san- 


the Black Prince, an ally of Pedro. Eventually, a third 
attempt caused the defeat and death of the king, and 
the accession of H., 1368. D. 1379.— Kix OSG oF ENGLAND. 
H. I. (surnamed Beauclerc, “Fine Scholar "). B. 1008, was | France. After the accession of Richard III., H., a8 Earl 
4th son of William the Conqueror, and after the of Richmond, became the recognized head of the Lan- 
death of William II. (Rufus) usurped the throne in the castrian party, and as such laid claim to the throne, 
absence of his elder brother Robert. The latter, after a encountering and de“ ting Richard at Bosworth Field 
brief stru 3 to H., Who, however, later in- in 1485. In the follow...” year, the marriage of H. with 
waded his brother's duchy of Normandy, defeated bimand| Elisabeth, daughter of "Edward IV., brougat durable 
beld bim prisoner during life. H. was an able monarch,| peace to the realm by a union of the bouses of York 
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and Lencaster. — II. VIII., B. 1401. This monarch, the 
* bluff King Hal" of poetry and romance, during a reizn 
extending over 38 years, twice made war against France; 
prostrated the Scottish power at Flodden (1513); sup- 
pressed the abbeys and monasteries; repudiated the 
supremacy of the Church by declaring the Retormed 
religion to be that of the state, under the protection of 
the crown, and ordered a new trauslation of the Bible. 
H. married not fewer than six wives, two of whom he 
brought to the block for alleged infidelity to the mar- 
ringe vow. Despite his exe: sses and his love of arbitrary 
power, H. was a popular king; his strength of intellect, 
personal courage, and bonhommie of manner serving 
to redeem many of his more ignoble traits of character, 
D. 1541. — Kisss or FRANCE. II. I, grandson of Hugues 
Capet, became king in 1031, and p. in Itter a trob- 
lous reign. during which the country was at perpetual 
strife — both internecine and forcign.— 7f. II. S. his 
brother Francis II. in 1517, engaged in war against the 
emperor Charles V. und his son Philip LL, took Metz, 
Toul, and Verdun, and in 1558 recovered Calais, which 
town had been held by the English for more than two 
centuries. D. 1054, of a wound reccived in à tourney. 
— TI. III, a con of the preceding, x. bis brother Charles 
IX. in 120 i after having the year previous been elected 
king of Poland. His reign was marked by a negative 
)»oliey with reference to the conflicting factions of the 
een and the Huguenots: while the open profligacy 
of the court was such as to give license to every form 
of general corruption among the people. In loss, JI. 
was excommunicated by the Pope on account of the 
murder of the Duc de Guise (q. „.). II., the last prince 
of the line of Valois, was assassinated by one Jacques 
Clément, a monk, in 1559. — H. VV. (often called Hester 
LE GRAND), founder of the Bourbon line of French 
kings, und one of the greatest of inonarcelis, was to at 
Pau, 1553. IId a. to the throne of Navarre in right of 
his mother Jeanne d'Albret, fought in the battles of 
Jarnac and Moncontour, and after the death of Coligny 
in the Massacre of St. Bartholomew from which JI. 
himself narrowly escaped. with Life), became the head 
of the IIugnengt or Protestant party, Declared by 
Henry III. his snecessor on the throne of France, the 
claims of 7/ encountered. great opposition from tlie 
League or Catholic party, over whose leader, the Duc 
de Mayenne, he gained a decisive victory ut Ivry in 1500, 
Two years later, II. defeated the Spaniards under 
Farnese near Yvetot, and in 1501, after having us n 
measure of policy embraced the Roman Catholic faith, 


he entered Paris: peace was afterward concluded with | 


Spain, and I. leit in undisturbed possession of the 
throne. In ros, he issued the Edict of Nantes, which 
established. the principle of religions toleration in 
France; and during the restof bis rogn proved himself 
the * beau ideal" of à menarch, a statesman, and a gal- 
lant and chivalrous gentleman. In 1610, he met his 
death by assassination at the hands of a religious fa- 
natie muned Ravaillac. — EMPEKORSOF GERMANY. VI. I., 
surnamed The Fowler h. S70, was the son of Otho, Duke 
of Saxony, s. Conrad Lan Uli 4nd was tlie first German 
emperor of the Saxon house, D. 86, — JI. II., called 
The Saint, B. 972, was the son of Henry; Duke of Bavaria, 
aud s. Otho III. in 109002; p. 1024. — J. III, one of the 
ablest of German rulers, u. 1017, was the son of Conrad 
II., and was elected in 1039. He deposed 3 Popes; raised 
Clement II. to thy pontifleate: and carried. on success- 
ful wars in Bohemia, Hungary, und Northern Italy. D. 
1056. — JI. IV, n. 1050, was son of tlie preceding, and 
bad been elected emperor during bis tather’s life. Hav- 
ing deposed Pope Gregory VIE iu a Diet held at Worms 
in 1076, H was soon after excommunicated by him, and 
his subjects and son were incited to rebel against him. 
Atter a protracted war, II. was deposed by the States- 
General, and 5. in 1105, — 77. V., nh. 1051, was the son 
of the preceding, ands. his father, having been acknowl- 
edged as emperor while II. IV. was still living, at the 
instigation of Pope Pascal II. He was obliged to re- 
nounce all pretensions to the investiture of bishoprics, 
Which had been claimed by his ancestoras; and with 
him became extinet the male line of the Frank empe- 
rors.— FI. VI. was l. in 1165, ands. his father, Frederick 
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Hen’ry, Josepn, an eminent American physiciat, n. In 


Albany, N. Y , 1297, was appointed professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the College of New Jersey at Princeton, 
1857, and in 1516 was called to the office of Secretary or 
Director of the Smithsonian Institute at Washington, 
to the organization and wide reputation of which he 
had mostly contributed. H. made most important dis- 
coveries in electro-magnetism, D. 1878. 


Henry. Matraew, au English biblical critic, B. in 


Flintshire, 1662. His (bmrurmntery on the Old and New 
Testament (1710) i8 a standard work, and one held by 
good authorities to be the best of its kind ever writ- 
ten. D. 1714. 


Henry, PATRICK. an eminent American orator and 


Statesman, h. in Hanover co., Va, 1220, was admitted to 
the bar abt. 1762. Three years after, he entered the 
House of Burgesses, and there eloqnently denouncea 
the obnoxious Stamp Act, assisting in framing the reso- 
lutions against it which passed that honse in 1735. In 
1774 he became a member of the Continental Congress, 
and oue of the strongest champions ot American inde 
pendence: and governor of Virginia, 177, and 1784-5. 
Iu 1788 he opposed the adoption of the Federal Consti- 
tution by the Virginia Convention,in some of his finest 
oratorient! efforts; D; 1795. 


Hen’ry in Alabina S. E. county, b. on Georgia and 


Florida; area, 1,089 square noies; C. Abteville— In 
Georgia, a N. W. central counts; area, 409 square 
miles; C. McDonouzl.—Iu II/ %o, à N. W. count; 
area, S3) square mites; C. Cambridge. A village of 
Marshall county, on the Illinois river. 33 miles N. N. E. 
of Peoria. — In /ndidza, an E. central county; arca, 
385 square niles; C. New Castle. In Tura, a S. E. 
county 5 area, 430 square miles; C. Mount Pleasant.-- 
Tu Ac ntucky, a N. county; area, 22) square miles; C. 
New Castle,.—In Missouri, a W. county; area, 750 
syuare miles; €. Clinton. In Orio, a N. W. county; 
area, 5 0 square miles; C Napoleon.—In Tennessee, n 
N. W. county, touching Kentucky; arcen, 550 square 
miles; C. l'aris.—In WVrgivern a 3. county; area, 3-5 
&quare miles: €. Martinsville. 


Hepatic, (he-pdtik.) (From Gr. H, the liver.] (Med.) 


Pertaining or relating to the liver. — 77. ARTERY is tho 
artery which uourishes the substance of the liver, — H. 
Beet is the trunk of the biliary pores. It runs from 
the sinus of the liver towards the duodenum, and is 
joined by the cystic duct. 


H eps tica, (-t -H.) (Bot.) A sub-genns of Anem- 


enis, Marked by having the carpels without tails, and 
the involucre of 3 simple leaves close to the flower, 80 as 
to resemble a calyx. 


Hepatitis, (-i tts.) [Samederiv.] (Me?) Inflamma- 


tion of the liver. H. is a rare disease in temperate latis 
tudes, nud in tropical climates i5 often so acute aud 80 
rapidly fatal as to admit but little of medical treatment. 
lt is indicated by pain in the right side and shoulder, 
tenderness on pressure in the right hypochondrium, 
with enlargement of the liver, as detected by the hand 
and by perctission, often vomiting, always fever, with 
Inore or less loss of appetite und a foul tougue. Not 
unfrequently there is jaundice. The disease sometimes 
ends in abscesses, which may require to be opened. ex- 
ternally.. The treatment in complicated, and cannot 
be ventured upon without professional assistance, 


Hephestion. or Hephrestion, (^cf/^s"te-ün) a 


favorite general of Alexander the Great, attended him 
during theiuvasion of Persia and India, and married one 
of the daughters of Darius; D. at Eebatung, 224 h. c. 


Wl eptusomn,(hop'tah-acn.) [From Gr. hepti, seven, and 
gad, an angle) (n.) A plane figure of seven, 


sides and angles. The area of a recular IJ. corres- 
perds with the square of one of its sides multiplied by 
BOB, 


Heptagonal, (Jena.) [Same deriv.] (Geom.) 


Presenting seven sides and anzles.— 7/7. NUMBERS, In 
Arithmetic, area Kind of polygonal numbers, in which 
the ditlerenceof thecorresponding arithmetical progres- 
sion is 5. One of the properties of these numbers is, 
that if they are multiplied by 40, and 9 is added to the 
product, the sum reaniting is a square number. 


; Heptahedron, ren.) [From Gr. hepta, and Re- 


Barbarossa, 1100. He subjected Sicily, and caused him 
i Heptahexahedral, (-hech-hOdrdl) ‘From Gr. 


self to be crowned at Palermo, IH. A revolt broke 
out in consequence of liis great tyranny and cruelty to- 
ward the Sicilians: and his death, which took place in 
Messina in 1107. is supposed to have been caused by poi- 
sou. — JI. VII., the son of Henry, Count of Luxemburg, 
B. 1202, waa chosen emperor in 1308, and Roon atter 
undertook an expedition in Italy, to restore peace in 
that country, then distracted by the war of the Guelphs 
mid Ghibellines. D. suddenly, probably by poison. 12:3, 
when, after taking several cities by storm, he was on 
the point of attacking Naples. 


draa base]. (Gean) A seven-sided, selid figure, 


hepta, and Eng. horadeedral.] (Geom) Presenting seven 
series of six-sided taces, one above the ether. 


HMeptarchy, (0i7yhirke) From Gr. hepta, and ar 


chem, to rule]. (Polo A form of govt. in which tlie ex- 
ecutive power is vested in 7 persons. The principal 
instance of such a government recorded in history is 
that of the Sironor English H , which, bet, the 5th and 
9th cente; consisted of the seven several kingdoms of 
Kent, Sussex, Wessex, Essex, Northumberland, East 
Anglia, and Mercia. Dating its rise from abt. 449, the 
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heptarchy became consolidated into one kingdom by 


Egbert, in 828. 
1 ere rom Gr. hepta, seven, 
and leuchein, to make ready.] (Script) A name often 


ven to the first seven books of the Old Testament. 
eraclea, (hér-a-kle’ah.) (Anc. Geog.) Of several 
Greek cities so named in honor of Hercules, the chief 
were: one in Lucania (Magna Gracia), now called Poli- 
coro; one in Bithynia, on the S. shore of the Euxine 
— now called Eregli. 

Heracleum, (-rák'le-àm.) (Bot) A gen. of plants, 
O. Apiaceæ. The only noticeable species is H. sphondy- 
lium, the Cow-parsnip, used for feeding pigs. 

Hoeraclidze, (hér-ah-kli'de.) [From Gr. Héraclés, Her- 
cules.] (Anc. Hist.) The descendants of Hercules, who, 
in 1200 B. c., after their expatriation from the Pelopon- 
nesus, Migrated into Attica. Their return to their own 
country (sometimes called the Dorian Migration), said 
to have taken place a full century after their expulsion, 
forms in anc. chronology the connecting link between 
fabulous and authentic history. 

Heraclitus, (/r-ah-kli'tüs,) a Greek philosopher, and 
founder of the so-called Naturalist sect, B. iu Ephesus, 
flourished abt. 500 B.C. According to his doctrine, con- 
tentment is the one d object to be sought for in life. 
A fragment only of his Treatise on Nature remains, 

Heraclius Hias) I., Emperor of the East, was B. in 
Cappadocia, 575 a. D. He succeeded the tyrant Phocas 
in 610, and in 622 defeated Chosroés, the Persian in- 
vader of his dom., at Tauris. D. 641. 

Herald, (/iid) Fr. héraut.] (Hist. In ancient 
times, an official messenger. In modern times, an officer 
whose duty it is to superintend public ceremonials, de- 
cide on tlie proper badges or coat-armor of the nobility, 
record genealogies, graut arms, &c. In England the I. 
were formed into a college (still existing) by Richard 
III, and were placed under the jurisdiction of the Earl 
Marshal. The three principal are called Kings-of-arms, 
pos are respectively known as Gurter, Clurencieux, and 


erroy. 

Heraldry, (4r'ild-re) an art or science which has 
arisen from the custom of distinguishing military 
leaders by some peculiar badge on their shields, a cus- 
tom alluded to by Homer and other writers, and abun- 
dantly proved from existing monuments of art; par- 
ticularly the vases of ancient Etruria and Greece, which 
frequently represent the warriors with shields bearing 
distinctive charges, such as a serpent, tripod, &c. The 
military ensign arose out of this, and may be traced in 
the standards of the earliest civilized nations. The 
* science " of H., as now used, may be said to have orig- 
inated abt. the time of the Norman Conquest. William 
of Normandy exhibited on the mast of his vessel the 
leopards of Normandy; and when his rule was well 
established in England, his followers were distinguished 
by family bearings emblazoned on their shields and 
banners, which were of the greatest service in marshal- 
ling their retainers in war. About the time of the 


Fig. 388. — ^ KNIGHT ARMED AT ALL POINTS, 


receiving from the ladies of his family his tiltin 
helmet worn over the other at tournaments), 
(triangular flag). a. b. 1340, 

Crusades, the necessity and utility of heraldic distinc- 

tious were great, and then we begin to find their pecu- 

Marities clearly defined by something like a fixed rule. 
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shield, and pavou 
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The religious fervor of the Crusaders was also visible in 
their *coat-armor," for many families who had fought 
in the “Holy War” introduced the sign of their pil- 
grimage — the cross, and the escallop-shell. The glori- 
ous days of H. were the Middle Ages, when the heavily- 
armed, closely-helmed knights could only be known by 
the arms borne on their shields, or blazoned on their 
surcoats. War and H. seem to have chiefly occupied 
the attention of the nobility of that time, and their 
mantles of state, dresses, &c., were embroidered with 
their arms, or formed of the colors adopted for the livery 
of their retainers as a distinction. Badges of enamelled 
metal, containing their arms, were also profusely dis- 
played by noble families; and the dresses of the ladies 
were covered with heraldic colors and figures, so that 
they became similar to the tabard of the knight. H. was 
CENE an art of feudalism, and decayed along 
with it. It was a propriety, if not a necessity, in the 
Middle Ages. It became a mere ien and empty dis- 
play afterwards,paraded upon public occasions for osten- 
tation merely —a badge of pride rather than of policy. 
With the extinction of romantic chivalry its uses ceased. 
The visual distinction necessary in times of ignorance 
became a childish parade when education advanced, 
which men of sense gradually laid aside. After occupy- 
ing for ages the attention of the learned, and forming an 
important branch in princely education, the study of 
H. fell, in later times, into neglect and comparative 
disrepute, owing in part to the endless tissue of follies 
and mystificatious which had been interwoven with it. 
Modern criticism, however, has rescued H. from the 
pedantries and frivolities of the heralds, and imparted 
to ita new interest, as a valuable aid to historical in- 
vestigation. 

Herat, (/crát,) a fortified city, C. of an indep. state in 
Afghanistan, in a plain near the Herirood river, 260 m. 
W.by N.of Cabul ; N. Lat. 34? 50’, E. Lon. 62° 30’. This 
city is one of high political importance, since it is the 
converging point of all the principal roads leading into 
India from the N.W. It is also a great commercial en- 
trepot of the trade carried on between India, China, the 
countries on the Persian Gulf, and those of Central 
Asia. Pop. Unascertained. 

Hérault, (d a S. maritime dep. of France, for- 
merly a portion of Languedoc, and b. S.E. by the Medi- 
terranean; area, 2,444 sq. m. Its surface is generally 
mountainous, but with many valleys of high fertility 
well-watered by rivers, chief of which is the Hérault 
(whence the dep. takes its name). "This dep. is one of 
considerable agricultural and commercial importance. 
C. Montpellier. Pop. 427,245. 

Herb, (d.) [L. herba.] (Bot.) A plant with a soft 
or succulent, not woody, stalk or stem. 

Herbaceous, (ür-bi'shüs.) (Bot) Merely green, or 
thin green and cellular, as the tissue of membranous 
leaves. Also, producing an annual stem from a peren- 
nial root. 

Herbarium, (ür-ba're-üm,) or Hortus Siccus. [I., 
a dry garden.) (Bot.) A collection of specimens of plants 
carefully dried and preserved. The plants should be 
placed between sheets of porous paper as soon as pose 
sible after being gathered, and subjected to press- 
ure. The paper should be repeatedly changed until 
the plants are thoroughly dry. They should then be 
mounted on sheets of strong paper, either by means of 
a strong solution of gum, or of slips of gummed paper. 
If well prepared, an H. is exceedingly useful to the bot- 
anist. The name of the genus and species of plant 
should be written down, the place where it was found, 
the nature of the soil, and the season of the year at 
which it was procured, The specimens may be collected 
into orders and classes, and labelled and preserved ina 
portfolio or cabinet, 

Herbert, (^ür'bürt,) the patronymic of a noble English 
house, many of whose members figure in English his- 
tory, politics, and literature. Among them is the name 
of EDWARD, LORD HERBERT OF CHERBURY, an eminent 
philosopher and statesman, B. 1581; p. 1648. His work 
On Truth has been termed “a monument of original 
and independent free-thinking."—His brother, GEORGE, 
B. 1593, entered holy orders, and gave his country some 
poems — quaint, indeed, but exquisite as specimens of 
the Elizabethan verse. D. 1632. 

Herbivorous, (ür-biv'ür-üs) [From L. herba, an 
herb, and voro, to eat greedily of.] (Zoól. Feeding on 
herbs or herbaceous plants: — as certain animals. 

Merbiv'orous Whales. il.) See MANATIDÆ. 
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-helmet (a large Hlerborization, (ürb-ór-e-za'shün.) [From L. herba.) 


(Lol) A seeking of plants in their native localities, 
with a view to their examination. 
Herculaneum, (hur-kü-lá'ne-üm,) a famous city of 
anc, Italy, in the epa 5 m. S.E. of Naples, buried 
under an eruption of lava ps Mt. Vesuvius, A. D. 79. 


| 
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Ke ruins were accidentally discovered in 1713, by the 
Prinoe d'Elbeuf, a French nobleman,since which period 
& systematic course of excavation has restored to the 
world many of the most priceless relics of antique art, 
buried for sixtcen centuries in the bowels of the earffh. 
Hercules, (^r XAü-lea.) (Gr. Héraklés.] (Myt.) A 
celebrated demigod of antiquity, and the reputed son 
of Jupiter by Alcmena; he was endowed with pro- 
digioua strength by his father, and pursued with unre- 
benting hatred by Juno. The legends about bim are 
innumerable, but the most famous are those of his 12 
labors, which were: his killing the Lion of Nemea; the 
destruction of tlie Lernwan Hydra; his capture of the 
golden-untlered Arcadian stag; his killing the Ery- 
manthean boar; the cleansing of the Augean stables; 
the killing of the birds of Lake Stymplialis; the cap- 
ture of the wild bull of Crete; the capture of the an- 
thropephayous mares of Diomede of Thrace; the pro- 
euring of the girdle of the Quern of the Amazons; the 
capture of Geryon's oxen; the procuring the golden 
apples of the Hesperides ; and tlie bringing to the upper 
world the dog Cerberus, He was poisoned by the treachi- 
ry of Nessus the Centaur, by means of his wife Dejan- 
ra, and he was taken to Olympus, as he was preparing 
to ascend his own funeral pile on Mount (Eta. — (.) 
One of Ptolemy’s northern constellations, including 
within its limits the point towards which the suu is | 
travelling. 
Hercules, (Pillars of.) The name given by the 
ancients to the two headlands on the opposite sides of 
the Straits of Gibraltar. Their erection was ascribed 
by the Greeks to Hercules, on the occasion of his jour- 
ney to the kingdom or Geryon. 
Hercules Beetle. (Z55.) See DyNasTFS. 
Herder, JonaNN GOTTFRIED VON, (hùr'dair,) a German 
philosopher and author, 5. in. East Prussia, 1744, after 
acquiring a high reputation as a theologian, became 
court-preacher and counselor of tlie Upper Consistory 
at Weimar, in which city he p. in 1803. Among his 
best productions are the unthological collection termed 
Volkslieder; The Spirit of Hebrew Poetry ; and his un- 
finished masterpiece, deas on the Philosophy of the His 
tory of Mankmd. Their influence over German litera- 
ture and philosophy has been great. 
Hereditaments, (i¢r-e-dit'u-ments.) [From L. hæ- 
reditus, & heritage. ] (Law.) Lands, tenementa, and 
whatever a person niay have to himself and his heirs, 
by way of inheritance; and which, if not otherwise be- 
queathed, descend to the heir, and uot to the executor. 
Hereford, (hér'e-fiird,) a W. co. of England, on the 
Welsh border; area, 836 aq. m. Surface undulating, 
with an exceedingly rich soil, constituting one of the 
finest agricultural dists. in the kingdom; C. Hereford. | 
Pop. 125,304. — A city, C. of above co., on the Wye, 134 | 


m. W. N. W. of London. Pop. 15,024. 

Heresy, (r'ese) [From Gr. hairesis, a selection. ] 
(Theol.) An error in some fundamental doctrine of re- | 
ligion, or a private opinion differing trom that of the 
orthodox church. 

Herford., (hir fürd) a town of Prussia, p. Westphalia, 

on the Werra, 17 m. S. W. of Minden. yp. 10,829, | 

Herisson, (/tir'isenn.) hers a hedgehog.) ( Fbrtif.) | 
A beam or bar armed with external iron spikes, and, 
turning on a pivot: — used to block up a passage. 

Herkimer, (^ür'ki-mür,) in New York, u N. E. central | 
co. ; area, 1,300 sq. in.; C. Herkimer. 

Hermandad, (Santa,) (^«ir-inin'dad.) Sp., holy 
brotherhood.] (Sp. Hist.) A kind of vigilance commit- 
tee formerly established among the rural dista, in Spain, 
for the prevention of crime and the suppression of ob- 
noxious abuses. Each association was under the juris- | 

diction of two alcaldes, or magistrates, one elected 


the nobility of tlie dist, and the other by the common 
people at large. ‘They were abolished in 1335, 

Hermann, or HERRMANN. Seo ARMINIUS. 

Hermafios, (Los,) (čz hair-mán' yos) Sp., “The 
Brothers,") a group of islanda belonging to Venezuela, 
and situate in tlie Caribbean Sea, abt. 50 m. to the N.W. 
of Margarita. 

Hermanstadt, (hair'mdn-s£it.) [L. Cibinium.] A city 
of the Austrian empire, p. Transylvania, on the Cibin, 
70 m. W. N. W. of Kronstadt. /'op. 18.58. 

Hermaphrodite, („ür- md ro- it.) (From Her- 
muphroditus, the fabled bisexual oflspring of Fermes 
(Mercury) and Aphrodite (Yenus).] (Bot. and Zuzl.). A 
term ured to designate those flowers which contain both 
the male and female organs of reproduction (stamens 
and pistils), and are therefore by themsclves capable of | 
producing perfect seed.—In Zoólogy, the term is applied 
to the actual co-existence, in the same individual, of 
male and female reproductive organs; as jt is normally 
the case in many of the lower invertebrata; and asa 
monstrosity in the higher invertebrata, and even occa- 


Herodlians. (/e-re’de-dnz.) 
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sionally in certain vertebrata. Hermaphroditism fa 
animals is the exception; while in plants it is the rude 
The individuals of the human species regarded as H. 
owe their appearance to a kind of monstrosity which 
renders them unfit for generation. 

Hermes, (Adr ees.) (MyC) The Greek name for M- 
CURY, q.v. 

Hermeneatics, (hzr-m^n-ü'tiks.) [From Gr. hermen- 
eutikos, skilled in interpreting.] The art of finding the 
meaning of an author's words and phrases, and of ex- 
plaining it to others; — especially upplied to the Holy 
Scriptures, 

Hermetic Art, (hür-mt'ik.) The art or science of 
Alchemy (g. v.): —80 called from a mythical per«onage, 
Hermes Trisnegistus, to whom are attributed numerous 
works called the Hermetic Books, containing the sum 
of all knowledge, whether human or divine; but which 
were probably written by Egyptian Neo-Platonista. 

Hermione, (Atr-mi’o-ne,) (Heroic Hist.) The daughter 
of Menelaus and Helen, married first to Pyrrhus, son 
of Achilles, and afterwards to Orestes. 

Hermit, or Er'emite. Same as ANCHORET, 4. v. 

Hermitage, (^airme-(1j,) n vineyard of France, dep. 
Dróme, on the Rhone, 10 miles N. of Valence, famous 
for its growths of red wine, which have a taste as of 
strawberries, and are highly prized fur their exquisite 
bouquet. 

Her'mit Crab. (Zo). See BRACRYURANS. 

Hernando, (hiir-uin‘do,) in Florida, a W. co., lying 
along the Gulf of Mexico; area, 1,000 sq. m.; C. Bayport. 
Pop. 2,938. 

Hernia, („ne- ah.) [From Gr. hernos, a protrusion.] 
(Surg.) A tumor formed by the displacement of part 
of the intestines or omentum, which protrudes by a 
natural or accidental opening from the cavity in which 
it is contained. When the parts cannot be reduced, or 
returned into the abdominal cavity, the H. is said to be 
strangulated ; iu that case, the passage through the in- 
testines is interrupted, and, unless tlie gut can be re- 
placed by an operation, death will soon ensue. As soon 
us any person perceives that he is affected witha H., he 
should have recourse to medical advice, for the disease 
is then in the state most favorable for treatment. When 
the H.is reduced, it must be subjected to a constant 
compression, which is effected by means of a truss. 

Hernosand, (hair'noo-sind,) a seaport of Sweden, p. 
Wester Norrland, on the W. coast of the island of 
Hernoe, Gulf of Bothnia, 220 m. N. of Stockholm. Pop. 
3,312. 

Hero, (he'ro.) (From Gr. heros]. (Lit.) The principal 
character or personage in the actions or events narrated 
in a poem, romance, und the like; thus, Ulysses is the 
hero of Virgil s Odyssey: — its feminine equivalent is 
termed heroine. — ( Muth.) One of a class of illustrious 
mortale, supposed to partake of immortality, and after 
his death to be placed among the gods, and the worship 
of whom dates between the Homeric era and the battle 
of Marathon. In the Hesiodic Tieogony, the H. are 
represented as a race of demigods who existed between 
the Brazen and the Iron Age, and as such are spoken 
of by Pindar. — Also the name of a priestess of Venus, 
at Sestos, to visit whom Leander used to swim across 
the Hellespont from Abydos. 

Herod %%), THE Great, R. at Askalon, 72 B. c., be- 
came governor of Galilee about 47, and through the in- 
fluence of Mark Antony ascended the throne of Judæa 
in 40. During his reign occurred the birth of the Mes- 
siah,and the consequent massacre of the innocents. H. 
Was so cruel by nature that for decds of blood and vio- 
lence his name became a proverb. — H. Acrippa I., 
grandson of the foregoing, after a residence in Rome 
received from the emperor Caligula several tetrarchiee 
in Syria, and under Claudius became king of Judæa and 
Samaria, and a persecutor of the Christiana. D. 44 A. p. 
— H. Acripra II. (the Agrippa of Holy Writ) was made, 
by the emperor. Claudius, king of Chalcis, his patri- 
mony of Judea having previously become a Roman prov. 
He opposed in vain tlie Jewish revolt agninst Veepasian, 
and b. in exile at Rome, about 100 4. D. — H. ANTIPAS, 
after the death'of Herod the Great, his father, became 
tetrarch of Galilee, and ordered the martyrdom of John 
the Baptist. He treated the Saviour with contumel 
when brought before him. aud was deposed and exiled, 
39 A. D., by order of the emperor Caligula. 

(Script.) A Jewish sect 
which flourished during the lifetime of Christ; little 
is reliably known as to their history and tenets. 

Herodotus, (red“. The first real historian of 
Greece, commonly called the Father of History." He 
travelled in Egypt, and Jn many countries of Asia and 
Europe; and wrote the results of his observations in nine 
books, named after the nine Muses. His work is of 
incalculable value, and uf great interest, from its sim- 
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preity religiousness, and general truthfulness. He 

ourished in the bth cent. x. C., Was B. at Halicarnassus, 
and D. at Thurii. 

Gieroic Age, or FABULous Aor, (The,) (he-riik.) 
a) TR age or period of the world in which the 

eroes and demigods of antiquity are supposed to have 
flourished. — H. Verse. (Lit) The verse usually con- 
secrated to poetry of the epic or heroic cast ; — in the 
ancient classics the Aezameter is employed; in French, 
the tamlic of twelve syllables ; and in English, German, 
and Italian, the decusyllabic ta:nbie. 

Herold. Louis JosreH FERDINAND, (a-rold’,) a cele- 
brated French operatic composer, B. in Paris, 1791. His 
best productions are the well-known Zampa, and the 
Pré aux Clercs. D. 18.33. 

Heron. Hero. or Hi“ eron, an Alexandrian geom- 
eter and mathematician, lived duriug the Ist cent. He 
is suid to have discovered the motive power of steam ; 
and the pneumatic experiment known as Hero's foun- 
tain took its name from him. 

Heron, (hn or hirn.) (Zodl.) See ARDSID. 
Heron Islands, (hér'n,) a group in the Mexican 
Gulf, S. of Mobile Bay; N. Lat. 30° 12’, W. Lon. 589. 
Herpes. (Aer pes.) [L., from Gr. herpo, I creep along.) 

Med.) A term applied to several cutaneous eruptions, 
rum their tendency to spread or creep from one part 
of the skin to another. One species is called ferters; 
another, singles ; and another, the ringworm, from its 
spreading in concentric circles. They are generally 
seen in small distinct clusters, accompanied with itch- 
ing, and terminating in scurfy scales. This disease 
takes various namies, according to its form or the part 
affected. These eruptions differ from erystpelas by an 
absence of tuinefaction, and by the natural appearance 
of the skiu between the crops of eruption; and they 
are distinguished from other similar eruptions by the 
vesicular form of the cuticular elevations at their first 
appearance, by their regular progress and limited du- 

ration. 

Herpetology, (-tél’oje.) (From Gr. A . a rep- 
tile, and logos, description.) That part of natural his- 
tory which treats of REPTILES, q. v. 

Herring, (^cr'ring) (A.S. hering.] (Zodl.) See Cuu- 
PEIDZ. 

Herschel, Sin WiLUAM, (Mr N.) a celebrated as- 
tronomer, B. in Hanover in 1738. In 1759 he settled in 
England, of which country he became a naturalized 
citizen. After obtaining considerable reputation asa 
professor of music, II. determined to devote his life to 
the study of tlie siderenl universe. In 1781 he discov- 
ered the planet named by him the Georgium Sidus, now 
known as Lrenus; and found his labors rewarded with 
& pension of $2,000 a year, and the gold medal of the 
Royal Society, which elected him to a fellowship. Ile 
next discovered two new satellites of Saturn and six 
of Uranus; measured the rotation of Saturn, and made 
observations upon the volcanic structure and plienom- 
enal surroundiuz of that planet's ring. In 1803 he 
initiated a new wra in astronomy by demonstrating the 
motion of the double stars around each otlier: — thus 
establishing the universality of the influence of that 
attractive force which forms the bond of cohesion of 
the entire system. D. 1822. — His son, SIR JOHN FRED- 
ERICK WILLIAM, B. near Windsor, 1790, during a lifetime 
passed in scientiflc pursuits, devoted himself especially 
to astronomical research and mathematical analysis. 
In 1834 he passed 4 years in S. Africa, where he had 
erected an observatory, in surveying the heavens, and 
published their resulta in a work, A Telescopic Survey 
of the Whole Surface of the Visible Heavens (1847), which 
is deemed of high importance. His other best-known 
productions are a Preliminary Discourse on the Study of 
Natural Philosophy; Outlines of Astronomy (6th ed., 
1802); and a Manual of Scientific. Enquiry (1819), pub- 
lished under governmental auspices. H. was created a 
barunet in 1838. D. May 11, 1871. 

Herse, Hersillon, (hir:z.) [Fr., a portcullis.] ( Fort.) 
A portcullis armed with spikes, to close up a gateway 
or impede the advance of an enemy. 

Hertford, N (abbrev. HERTS,) a county of 
England, b. N. by Bedford and Cambridge, and B. by 
Middlesex; area, 630 sq. m. Jop. 192,725. — Its C., 
Hertford, is situate on the Lea, 21 m. N. of London. 
Pop. 7,164. 

Hertford, (hürtfürd,) in N. Carolina, a N. E. co., on 


Winton. 
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antiquity which had its habitat along the shores of the 
Beltic. They descended into Greece in 262, where they 
destroyed the famous Ephesian templeof Diana. Leter 
they overran Italy and caused the downfall of tbe W. 
Empire in 476. After suffering greatly in contests with 
the Lombards, they disappear from history abt. 553 a. D. 

Herzegovina, (hairtz-e-go-vé/nah,) or HERSEK, a p. of 
Turkey in Europe, govt. of Bosnia, b. N. by Croatia, B. 
by Montenegro, E. by Bosnia, and W. by Dalmatia. 
Pop. included in that of Bosnia, g. v. H. was occupied 
by Austria in 1878, under the Berlin Treaty. 

Hesiod, (hé'she-0d,) one of the elder Greek poets, B. in 
Boeotia, it is supposed, during the 8th cent.,and imagined 
by some to have been contemporary with Homer; by 
others, coming after him. His most celebrated and 
best authenticated production is the well-known Works 
and Days, from which Virgil borrowed the idea of his 
Georgics. 

Hesione, (he-ei'o-ne.) ( Myth.) The daughter of Laome- 
don and sister of Priam; delivered by Hercules from 
being devoured by a sea-monster. 

Hesperides, (hčepč: edeez.) ("Daughters of the 
Evening."] (Myth.) The supposed daughters of Atlas 
(hence sometimes called Atlantides) who guarded the 
golden apples in an enchanted garden, the seizure of 
which formed one of the so-called **twelve labors” of 
Hercules. 

Hesperidee, (hés-p’r'e-de.) (Zoól.) The Skipper fam- 
ily, comprising butterflies g» 
which have the body short 26€ 
and thick, head large, eyes 
prominent, untenne short, 3 
with a knob curved like u 3 
hook or bent to one side. 
Skippers fly with a jerk- 
ing motion, — hence their 


name. 

Hesperidium, (A 
pér-id'e-üm.) [From Gr. 
Hesperides.) (Bot.) A 
many celled superior in- 
dehiscent fruit, pulpy within, and covered by a sepa- 
rable rind; as the orange. 

Hesperis, (hés'pe-rts.) [Gr., the evening.] (Bot.) The 
Rocket, a genus of bionnial or annual herbe, O. Brassi- 
cacez, having large, purple, lilac, white, or ary pu 
flowers, in some of the species sweet-scen the 
evening, — whence the generic name. 

Hesperus, (z“ pe- rs.) (Myth.) A supposed son or 
brother of Atlas (g. v.), enrolled among the deities after 
death. and made identical with the Evening Star. 

Hesse, (és) (anc. Hessia,] a former division of Ger- 
many, the country of the Teutonic Catti, and included 
within the limits of Thuringia, 1130-1247, when it was 
erected into an independent landgraviate. In 1292 it 
became a principality of the empire; and was divided 
into Upper and H. from 1458 till 1500, when a re- 
union occurred. In 1567 the four sons of the Land- 
grave Philip I. founded the separate dynastic houses 
of Cassel, Marburg (extinct in 1604), Rheinfels (extinct 
in 1583), and Darmstadt. — The landgraviate of Hesse- 
Cassel, raised to the dignity of an electorate in 1801, was 
annexed to Prussia in 1868, in conjunction with the 
duchy of Nassau, and together form the present prov. of 
Hesse- Nassau. C. Cassel. Pop. 1,380,311. — lHxssk-DARM- 
STADT, now called the GRAND DUCHY OF Hesse, a state 
of the German empire, is b. N. by Hesse-Nassau, E. by 
Bavaria, S. by Baden, and W. by Prussia and Rhenish Ba- 
varia. It is divided into the3 provs. of Upper and Rhenish 
Hesse, and Starkenburg, and is intersected by the Rhine. 
Area, 2,977 sq. m. Surface generally level and soil fer- 
tile; the Odenwald covers a large tract in the E. of the 
State. C. Darmstadt. Pup. 823,138. 

Hesse-Hom burg. (-^óm'/bürg,) a former petty state 
of Germany, b. by Nassau, Hesse-Cassel, Hesse- — 
stadt, Rhenish Prussia, and part of Bavaria. After the 
death of its last landgrave in 1866, H.-H. became incor- 

rated with the Prussian dom. 

Hessian Fly, (he ,n.) (Zodl.) Ree TiPULARLB. 

Heterocarpous, (h¢t-tir-o-kdr'ptis.) | From Gr. heteros, 
another, and karpos, fruit.) (Bot.) Having two kinds 
of fruit. 

Merce eae eum ( a- ds.) [From Gr. ^ 
and kephale, head.) (Bct.) Bearing male and female 
corollas on the same stem ; — said of certain plants. 


Fig. 389. 
SKIPPER, ( Hesperia.) 


other, and kling, a deflection.] (Gram.) A word which 


the Virginian border; area, 620 square miles; Capital, Heteroclite, M deflection] (From Gr. heterose, the 


Hertz, HENDRIE, (hürís) a Danish dramatic pov., s. in 
Copenhagen, 1798. He excels as a writer of popular 
comedies, though a lyrical drama called King Ken“ t 
Daughter must undoubtedly be considered his finest 

roduction 
eruli, (u- e.) (Ane. Hist.) A Teutonie people ef 


is irregular or anomalous, either in declension or con- 
jugation; or which deviates from the forms of inflection 
usual with words of a similar character. 

Heterodoxy, (Mt'ür-o-doks-e.) [From Gr. heterodenes, 
difference of opinion.] (Theol) A term similar in its 
meaning to heresy (Q. v.), but less significant. 


HET 


Heterogamous, (<y'a-mis.) [Gr. heteros, varinhls, 
aud gamos, mari.az;0 ]. (Bot.) Designating flowers of 
the O. Asteracez. When in à capitulum, the florets of the | 
ray are either neuer or /emule, und those of the disk 
mule. 

Heterogeneous, (ktür-o-j neus.) Gr. kerros un- 
other, and genoa, sort.] Generally, designating that 
which consists of dissimilar parts: — the converse of 
homcogeneous. 

Heterogenesis, (j2u'e-e1s.)) (Gr. hetercs, aud genesis, 
production.) (Physiol) A term designating such new 
animals as dorive their primordial generation spontane- 
ously frum nature alone. 

Heterography. Y ruliſe.) (Gr. term, and graphs, 
expressiou.] (Gram.) That mode of epelling wherein the 

sanie letters express diferent rounds in ditlerent words; 
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as, for example, o in co and coat. 

Heterologous, (“/. (ir. hetrros, and logos, 
symmetry.) Designating that the constituent elements 
or parts do not correspond in proportion or oquivau- 
lence: — the opposite to homologous. 

Heteron’omy. (47. 

Heterophy llous. (^ -ür-o/'i-lus.) [Gr. heteroa, 
alien, and pAyllon, a leaf.) (Hot.) Indicating a plant 
producing more than one kind of leaves on one stem. 

Heteropoda, //7-ür--podah,) or IIETEROPODS. [Gr. 
heteros, «nd poua, podos, toot.] (Zool) An O. of Mollusks, 
closely allied to the Gasteropoada by the structure and 
position of the foot, which is compressed, so as to cuu- 
stitute a vertical muscular paddle, or fin. 

Heteroptera, (-p'ür-a.) [From Gr. heteros, and 
pteron, wing.) (Zl.) See HEMIPTERA. 

Hetman, (^ imán.) Russ. atcnan, captain.) Tho 
title borne by the general-iu-chiet of the Russian Cos- 
sack tribes, 

Hexachord, (Wks'ah-körd.) [From Gr. her, six, and 
chordé, chord.) ( Mus.) According to the Scale of Guido, 
a progression of 6 notes, with the addition of the sy lia- 
bles, uf, re, mi, Ju, sol, la. The H. is usually termed a 
tit. 

Hexagon, (h^ Ta- n.) [From Gr. her, and gmin, 
An zle.] (Geow.) A figure of 6 sides and angles. Its arca 
is the square of one of the equal sides multiplied by 
2.099070; that is, into 3 times the tangent of 60 degrees. 

Hexahedron, -r.) (Gr. her, and hedra, a bst. 
(Geom.) A solid bounded by 6 planes. See ChYaTAL- 
LOGRAPIILY. 

Hexameter, (-Im'e-tr.) [Gr. her, and metron, mean- 
ure.] (I os.) See DacrYL. — A verse composed of six 
fect, the first four of which may be either dactyls oc 
spondees, the fifth must be always a dactyl, and the 
sixth invariably a spondee. 

Hex’/asty le, (u- ///.) [Ur. hex, and stylos, a pillar.) 
(Arch.) A portico having six columns in front, 

Hexoctahedron, (-ch-tu-hédrin) (Gr. her, and 
Eng. octahedron.] (Geom.) A solid exhibiting 45 equal 
triangular faces, 

Hezekiah, (héz-e-ki’ah.) (Script) Son of Ahaz, ns- 
cended the throne of Judah iu 726 n.c. He uprooted 
idolatry, and obtained the help of God against the As- 
syrians under Senuacherib, who had invaded bis domin- 
fons. D. 647. 

Hiatus, (hi-d’tis.) [L., a gap.) (Li) Any deficiency 
in a manuscript which destroys the connection. — 
(Gram., £v.) The unpleasant opening of tho. mouth 
when a final vowel is tollowed immediately by the ini- 
tial vowel of another word. 

Hibernation, (-»a'shün.) [From L. hiema— hibernne, | 
winter; (Zool. A term used to express & peculiar 
condition of sleep in which certain animals, as tlie bats, 
the hedgehog, and the dormouse, pass the winter season, 
During this winter sleep the respiration is very nearly 
suspended, the circulation is reduced to ap extreme de- 
gree of slowness, and the excretions are very scanty. 
The physiological use of II. is doubtless to enable cer- 
tain animals to avoid the cousequences of severe winter 
cold, and (especially in the case of the insectivorous 
animals) tho deprivation of food. Before the period of 
H., a large amount of fat is accumulated in the organ- 
iem, and this fat constitutes the fuel on which the ani- 
mal lives and supports its comparatively trifling heat 
during the winter. 

Hibernia, (hi-birneah.) [L.] The ancient name of 
IRELAND, g. v. 

Hibiscus, (Ai-hisTüs) (Bot) The Rose-mallow fam., 
a very large gen. of shrubs or moderately high trees, O. 
Mulvaces, chietly characterized by their large showy j 
flowers being borne singly upon stalks tu wards the ends | 
of the branches. Several species are eaten as pot-herbs, 
while their inner bark yields more or less fibre. 

Hiecough, (hik’kip,) or Hiccve. [Formed from the 
sound.) (JMed.) A noise made by the sudden and in- 
voluntary contraction « toe diaphragm, and the simul- 


See AUTONOMY, 
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taneona contraction of the glottis, which arrest the ais 
in the tracnaa. These couvulsive inspirations are a 
symptom of many merbid conditions, but occur fre- 
queutly in persons otherwise in good health. Im ob- 
stinnte cases the best treatment is to give 20 drops of 
sal-volatiie and 16 drops of ether in a wineglass of 
camphor-water, 

Hickanan, (% md, ) in Kentucky, a W. oo.; area, 24€ 
sq.m; C. Clinton.—In Tennessee, a W. central county; 
area 810 sq. in.; C. Centreville, 

Hickory, (hi/o-re) (Bot.) Seo CARYA. 

Hickory, (Ai'o-re,) in Missouri. a S. W. central oe.; 
area, 410 sq. m.; €. Hermitage. Lop. 6,452, — In Penn- 
ey/rania, a flourishing town of Mercer co, 

Hidalgo. [Sp.] See FipaLGO. 

Hidalgo, in Teras. a S. co., on the Mexican frontier: 
area, 2,300 sq. m.; C. Edinburgh. i 

Hide, (hid) [A. S. dude. (Linn.) The untanned skine 
of certain animals, as those of the horso, horned cattle, 
&c.; afterwards dressed and converted into leather, 
The H. of young cattle take the name of kips; while 
those of anima of the deer kiud, sheep, goats, &c., are 
called ins. 

Hicimar, (hc'mahr,) or HLM x, a lake of Sweden, 
læn or co. Orebro, connecting with Lake Malar by the 
river Ore, It is 40 m. long, with a mean breadth of 8 m. 

Hierarchy, (Aive-rdrk-e.)  [Gr. dverarchia, priestly 
rule.) (7heol.) A term which, according to Dionysius 
the Areopagite, denotes the supposed polity or social 
constitution Which existe among angels. Of the 3 
Classes into Which euch polity has been said to be di- 
vided, the first consista of the cherubim, seruphim, 
thrones; the second of dominions, virtues, pmrers; and 
the third of principalities, angela, and archangels. — 
(Ful. Hist.) Eeclesiastical government: or the subordi- 
pation of rank among the different orders of the clergy. 

Hieracium, (/i1-ir-'she-tim.) (Bot.) The Hawk-weed, 
u large gen. of planta, O. Cichoraces, mostly with yellow 
flowers, distinguished among allied genera by having a 
brown, brittle pappus, and no beak to the fruit. 

Hiero I., (Aie-re,) or Hieron, tyrant of Svracuse from 
478 to 467 n. .- HA. II. ruled from 270 to 216 n. c. 

Mierocles, (hi ¢r’eAlece,) a philosopher of the Pla- 
tonic School, flourished in Alexandria during the Sth 
cent. — Another H., a Bithynian, was prefect of Alex- 
audria abt. 200 A. D., and largely instigated the persecu- 
tion of the Christians during Diocletian's reign. 

Hiecrochloa, (Ki- e- TEA.) ( Bot.) The lioly-grasses, 
a gen, of tho O. Grominecee, having loose-spreading or 
narrow-crow ded panicles; three-flowered spikelets ; and 
Scarious, boat-linped, and pointed glumes. 

Hieroglyphics, (i-is) (From Gr. kiero, 
sacred, and glypho, I engrave.) The expression of ideas 
by representations of visible objects: — a term ape- 
cinlly used in reference to the sculptured writings of 
the anc. Egyptians, though sometimes applied also to 
tlie picture-writings of the Aztecs or ancient Mexicans, 
The Egyptians appear to have used about 1,000 differs 
ent symbols. These were wholly undecipherable for 
many ages, until the discoveries of Champollion (4. v.) 
gave solutious of them to the world. Their invention 
is ascribed to Thoth, the Egyptian “Mercury,” and 
their antiquity so great that they are distinctly trace 
able upon the pyramid of Cheops. H. are believed to 
have consisted of three different classes of characters: 
1. The hieroglyphics proper, which were delineations of 
the objects themselves, either entire or abridged ; and 
were divided into the figurattre proper, figurative cont 
ventimal, and figurative abrideed. 2. Characters ex: 


yressing ideas b 
a sible men p UN : 
1. 
Al —— 
XN. 
WM 


used as symbols; 
thus, a wernan 
beating a tam- 
bourine to repre- 
sent hilarity or 
festivity. Some- 
times theallianco 
between. the ty pe 
and antitype is 
a (|) D8 
22 
been called syne en 
bool, tho ir h Sgt 
the Greeks termed them hiereglyphies, 3. Characters 
representing sonunda, and styled tie. It is supposed 
they were images of animals or objects whose named 
began with the letters or sounds: writers were not re- 
stricted to the use of one representative for each letter. 
Besides II., the Egyptians employed Aieratic and demotio 
or enchoric characters, which were conversions of the 


obvious; in oth- 
ers it cannot be 
traced. These 
characters have 


8. 
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H. into acmrent hand, the latter nearly alphabetical. 
The hieratic character existed in practice till abt. the 
3d cent. A. D. The demotie character was replaced by 
the Coptic at about the rame period. The accompany- 
ing Fig. 390, copied from the famous Rosetta-stune, 
shows the Egyptian mauner of writing proper names, 
The namea of men terminate in asiyn representing a 
human figure ina sitting position, with his knecs bent 
under him, and witha whip projecting from between 
the legs, as in Fig. 1 (Sextus, Roman name, written 
SKS TS). These of women are indicated by a similar 
figure, but having, instead of a whip, a branch of the 
lotus-tlower between the legs; Fiz. 2 ( Daphne, Greek 
name, written TAPN AI). The names of kings are sur- 
rounded by an oval border or frame, called. by the 
Egyptians Ran, aud by modern arclieclogista. Cur- 
touche; Fig. 3 ( P'tolemy, written PTOLMES). 

Elierony mites, (-ron'c-mits,) or JERONYMITER, (Eccl. 
Hist.) An oremitical order of the third order of St. 
Francia, founded by St. Thoinas of Siena, and confirmed 
in 1374 by Pope Gregory XI. 

Hicrophant, (// -r.) [From Gr. hieros, holy, 
and phaino, I exhibit.] %% The title borne by the 
priest who initiated candidates at the Eleusinian mys- 
teries. He was required tu be an Athenian citizen, und 
held a life-tenure of that important office. 

High. (^5) [From A. S. Jet. (Mus.) Designating a 
note or sound which is sharp, acute, or far advanced in 
the scale: — uscd in contradistinetion to low. —((6004.) 
Advancing far north or south of the equator; as, a %% 
latitude, —: Fine ffs) Bold or prominent in design, 
or perfect in executions us, high-relief, Argh art, and the 
like. — (,Naut.) A ship is said to be high and dry when 
she is beached, or otherwise has her bottom out of the 
water, — High operation, (Nurg ) The process of extract- 
ing the stone from the bladder. — Hink seus; (Law.) 
The waters of the sea beyond the limit of low-water 
mark ; also that part of the ocean which is not included 
within the Jurisdiction of any one country. — J,) 
water, the tide at full flood; also. the time when such 
occurs: thus we say, tlie vessel sails at high waler. 

High Church. Fe.) That division ot the Anglican 
Church which leans strougest towards episcopacy, rit- 
ulim, &. 

Highland, (50:4) in Ohio, a S S. W. co.; area, 450 
aq. m., C. Hiillsborough.—In Virginia, a N. W. co.; area, 
400 sq. m.: C. Monterey, 

Highlanders. (6«.) The distinctive name given 
to tbe inhab. of the IIihlands, the N. and most moun- 
tafnous sts. of Sco1LAND». 

Highlands, The.) %%.) (Geog.) See SCOTLAND. 

High'lands of the Hudson, (-hidsitiu.) in Ner 
York, a meuntain-tract extending through Dutchess, 
Orange, and Putnam ccs, eu either side ot the Hudson 
river. New Deacon, I, C85 f“ above the sca, is the high- 
ent Point. 

Highness, (n.) Reus high. (Tix) A title of 
honor first given to bishops, then to princes, Previous 
to James I, the English monarchs were addressed by it, 
instead of the more modun “majesty.” The title of 
royal highness, first assumed by Gaston, Duc d'Orleans, 
brother of Louis XIII. of France, is now generally nsed 
by the lawful of spring of crowned heads other than 
emperors, the hitter taking the dignity of imperial high- 
ness. Grand dukes, as of Baden, Mecklenburg, &c., are 
addressed as grand-ducal highness; other princes, as 
serene highness. 

High-Pricst, (re.) (Mist) The title which desig- 
nates the chief of the Jewish priesthood, Moses con- 
ferred this dignity upon his brother Aaron, in whose 
family it descended without interruption. — After the 
Seleucidic, Ptolemaic, and Roman subjugation of the 
Israelites, the title was often arbitrarily conterred by 
their foreizn ruters, The . P. expounded the sacred 
oracles, and was the only person perniitted to enter the 
“oly of Ilolies,“ and that once a year only, for sacri- 
ficial purposes. 

High-pressure. See RTEAM-ENGINE. 

High’-taper. (Jot) Sco KHAN. 

Highway. (hivcd,;apublic road or open thoroughfare, 
free for the passage of man and beast: —as distinguished 
froin a by way. 

Hildesheim, (hil’déz-him,) fane. Fennepolís] a city 
of Prussia, p. Hanover, 1b m. S.E. of tho city of Han- 
over, Pop. 10,547. 

Hildreth, Ricuisnp, /// Heth) an American historian, 
B. in Muss., 1807. In 182 he met with adecided success 
by the publication of The Write Slave, un anti-slavery 
novel. Later appeared from his pen a political review 
entitled Despotism ; the Theary of Morals, and Theory of 
Politics, His chief and most durable work, however, w 
a Dis of the United Mater of America (0 vols, Svo, 
1849-02) D. u Florence, 1509 
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HIII. Ail.) [A. S.] (Geog) An eminence or acclivity 
of earth hizher than a mound, aud inferior in altitude 
to a monutaiu. 

BEA ,.) in Teras, an E. central co.; «rea, 900 sq. In.: 
C. IHilisboronzh. 

Hillah, (0,8 town of Turkey In Asia, 60 m. S. 9 
Bagdad, on the W. bank of the Euphrates. It forms an 
important commercial entrepôt, und is in the vicinity 
of the ruins of Babylon. Zep. 10,000, 

Hillel, all!) a Jewish rabbi and the reputed origina- 
tor of the Talmud, was p. at tab en abt. 10 4, p., be- 
came president of the Sanbedrim in 20, and D. at the 
ripe ace of 120 years. 

Hillsborough, ro, ) in Florida, a W. co., skirt- 
ed by the Mexican Gulf; area, 1,000 sq. m. ; C. Tampa. 
In New Hampshire, u N. counts, bordering on Maana- 
chusetts; area, 960 sd. in: C. Amherst. Zp. 61,258 
In Ohio, a town, C. of Highland co., 60 m. S.. W. of Co- 
Ivt bus. 

Hills borough, a town of New Brunswick, Albert 
co, on the Peucodiae river. Pop. 2,5705. 

Hillsdale, Guizol) in Michigan, a S. co, near the 
borders of Ohio; «ra, S76 sq. m.; €. Hillsdale. Pep. 
3!,C84. — A town, C. of above co., on St. Joseph's River, 
71 m. S. of Lansing. Pup. 3,518. 

Hilton Herd, (Ail tin, an island of S. Carolina, 
lying off the C. E. coast of. Beaniort dist, at the en- 
trance to Broad River. A strongly fortified work, 
er cted here by the Confederates during the Civil War, 
called Fort Walser, was taken, Nov. 5, 1551, by a na- 
tional squadron, after a brisk engagement. 

Hilum, (% / %%%.) I., a t., le.] .) The scar pro- 
duced by the separation of à seed from dts placent; 
Himaloyas, The.) (Com-a-'d»ydz) or Wim aya 
Mountains. (Ane. Emus; Sunsk., “the home of 
now.] The Jotdest chain of mountains in the world, 
lying bet. the Indian peninsula and the Thibetan table- 
land in 8. Central Asia. Its length is estimated at 1,000 
II.; its mean breadth at 99 1n. ; and its surface covers 
an area of 160,000 s4 m., or thereabouts. Its chief 
summits are those of Mt. Everest, 2.002 ft. (the high- 
est point of land known); Dhawalagiri, 26,826 ft.; and 
Chumalarl, 27,916 ft. On the S. slope, vegetation exists 
at an altitude of 13,000 ft. above the sea, und the high- 
est human habitation is found at 0,000 ft.; on the N., 
vegetation is met with at 17,500 ft.; and villages at 
13,000 ft. It is rich in minerals, and possesses its own 

distinctive flora and fauna, 

Himilcon. («cmi dnja Carthaginian leader, 8. Han- 
nibil in the conduct of the war against Dionysius of 
Syracuse, Whom he defeated in 405 b. c., and ngain in 

| LU. 

| Min. (Ain) [ITeb.] (Script) Among the anc. Jews, u 

| diquid measure, the sixth of an ephah, corresponding 
to abf, 6 quarts Eng. 

Hinchinbrooke, (AbiuA'In-broo*,) in Canada E., a 
town of Beanbarnois c. 7% . 2.441. 

NM ind, hind.) [AS Hue .] (E. il.) See Hinr. 

Mind, Jor Risener, an English. astronomer, B. in 
Nottingham, 1825, discovered bet. the years 1517-54, be- 
sides several comets, the asteroids Jets, Victoria, Flora, 
Irene, Melpomene, Fortuna, Calliope, Thalia, Euterpe, und 
Urania. He is author of The Solar Systen ? a Descrip- 

| fire Treatise on the Sun, Moon, and Planets (1852). 
III:: doo, or Hindu, (^i-doo'.) (6cog.) A native 
of Hindostan. 

Hindoo’-Coosh, (-Lo5h) à monntaln-system of Cen- 
tral Axia, adjoining the W. extremity of the Himalaya 
chain, and traversing the N. E. portion of Afghanistan, 
with the adjoining regions of Turkestan, The show. 
covered mountain called Hindoo-koh, one of its most 
conspicuous Summits, is to the X. of the city of Cabul, 
and is confectured to exceed 20,000 ft. in height. 

| MMindostnm, („NH- e,) (^ Land of the IIiudoos.“'] 
or II PROPER, a Vast region of S. Asia, extending 
froin the Himalaya Mountains 8. to Cape Comorin, and 
comprising, in its wider portion, the countries lying be- 
tween Assam and Burmah on the E., with Afghanistan 
and Beloochistan on the W. Its mere southward divi- 
sion forins a peniusular region, bounded on two sides by 
the waters of the Indian Qecan, In all, H. comprises 
1627.572 sq. m. of territory, with a pop. nuniberiug 
201,51078, The principal rivers are the Ganges, Brah- 
mapootra, Indi, Nerbudda, Taptee, Malianuddy, Goda- 
very, Kistna, Pennar, and Canvery. The chief moun- 
tains are the TTinalayas, Vindhyas, and the Ghauts. 
The great bulk of the inhabitants are Hindoos, and are 
followers of the Brahminical religion; there are, how- 
ever, abont ten millions of Mohammedaus, Though 
commonly spoken of us one people, the ILindoos really 
comprise many distinct. tribes and nations, among 
whom are diversities of language, custom, and religious 
observance. In general, the liindoos aro of dark com- 
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plexion, of slender figure, aud ef pleasing countenance 
and manner. They are socially divided into numerous 
castes; the four principal of which are the Brahmins, 
soldiers, laborers, and mechanics; and these are subdi- 
vided into a multiplicity of inferior distinctions, The 
people of different castes are kept distinct from each 
other by insurmountable barriers; and they are furbid- 
den to intermarry, to eat, or even to drink out of the 
same vessel, with one of another caste. The arts in 
which the Hindoos have made the greatest progress are 
agriculture, weaving, dyeing, and architecture; more 
especially weaving and dyeing. H., towards the N., i« 
pretty temperate, but sultry in the 8.; and it rains 
almost constantly for three months in the year. Its 
products are diamonds and other precious stones. silks, 

ices, aromatics, drugs, maize, rice, and sugar; aud 

e chief manufactures are cotton goods, muslins, and 
ealicoes. But these and various other particulars will 
be found — under the different names of its provinces, 
elties, towns, mountains, and rivers — elsewhere de- 
scribed. The political condition of H. is anomalous, 
A nutive population of about two hundred millions is 
held in subjection by a few thousand settlers from a 
distant island in the Western Ocean. The whole of 
India, froin the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, is virtually 
subject to the sway of Great Britain, though in some 
of its provinces the forms of native government are 
allowed to remain. The policy of later years has un- 
wisely tended, however, to diminish the number of the 
latter, and successive annexations have brought the 
larger part of H. under the direct rule of Great Britain. 
BuitisH INDIA (as the countries so situated are termed) 
is divided into the three presidencies of Hengal, Hom- 
bay, and Madras, which together comprise 910,553 sq. m. 
of territory, with a pop. of 155,348,090 — spread over 
the finest and most productive provinces of the Eastern 
world. The Protected or Tributary States (aa tlie terri- 
tories which retain their native forms of rule, subordi- 
nate to British supervision, are termed) embrace 596,790 
sq. m., with 47,909,197 inhabitants. The /ndependent 
Slutes — now limited to Nepaul and Bhotan — comprise 
& total of 74,300 sq. m., with a pop. of 2,940,000. The 

restige of military success, which has hitherto served 
fa no small degree to maintain the power of Great 
Britain, is tbe more easily intelligible from the fact 
that the vast mass of the Hindoo population has in all 
ages been the ready prey of the conqueror. Devoid of 
self-eustaining energy, the IIindoos have never raised 
themselves to a foremost place among natious, even of 
Asiatic blood. From the timeof theexpedition of Alex- 
ander the Great, in the 4th cent. B. C., down to the 15th 
cent. of our era, the history of II., divided as it was 
into an infinity of independent states, is of compara- 
tively little interest for the general reader. In 1525 the 
conutry was invaded by Baber, who established the 
Mogul line of princes, whose power culminated under 
his successor Aurungzebe. After the latter's death, 1707, 
the Mogul dynasty began to decline; and after an unsuc- 
cessful attempt made by the French to establish their 
power in India, the foundations of a vast political power 
were laid bet. 1750 and 1765, by the greater resources 
and superior maritime strength of the English. Since 
that period the history of JI. presents but a succession 
of battles fuught and territories conquered by British 
arms. In 1857 occurred the great Sepoy mutiny, which 
was extinguished after much bloodshed. In the year 
following, the foreign commerce of India, long a mo- 
nopoly in the hands of the East India Company, was 
finally thrown open to the world, and their political 
jurisdiction vested in the British crown. Tho assassi- 
nation of the Gov.-Gen. of India, the Earl of Mayo, in 
1872, first attributed to political motives, seems to have 
been only an act of fanaticism. In 1575, over 500,000 
deaths occurred at Madras alone by famine. 

Hindostanee, IIIxpOST ANI, or Hrxpustant. The lan- 

e spoken by the Hindoos, or people of India Proper. 

Hinds, (hindz,) in Mississippi, a S. W. central co.; area, 
930 sq. m.; C. Raymond. 

Hinge. (hinj.) [From D. hænge, to bung.) (Conch.) The 
point of junction of the valves of a bivalve shell, or 
where the teeth and ligament meet. 

Hip, (^ip.) A. S. hypp.] (Anat.) The joint of the thigh, 
er the projecting purt of the haunch-bone. — (Arch.) 
The outer angle made by the junction of the aslant 
sides of roofs, the wall-plates of which trend in various 
directions. — ( Bot.) The fruit of the Dog-rose, Rosa 
canina. 

Hipparchus, (ip-pdr/küs,) a celebrated Greek as- 


tronomei, who flourished in the 2d century B. c. See 
ASTRONOMY. 
Hippoeam'pus. (Zovl.) See BTNONATHIDÆ. 


ras, (hip’ ds.) [L.vinem Hi ticum, 


Hippos 
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as a cordial, and consisting of mulled wine with aa in 
fusion of spices, and sweetened with honey or A 

Hippocrates, (hip-pdk’rah-teez,) styled the“ er 
of Medicine,” was B. in Cos, abt. 460 B. c., and belonged 
to the Ascleptada,a family which had for generations 
practised the healing art. A contemporary of Plate 
&nd Socrates, H. practised and lectured in Cos, in Mace- 
don, and in Thessaly, with brilliant success, and estab- 
lished an important reform in the substitution of ex- 
. for speculative theories. Several of his works 
ave come down to us. 

Hippocratic Face, (-kritik) (Med) The name 

iven to the change in the human countenance which 
s premonitory of approaching death: — it was first de 
scribed by Hippocrates, whence the derivation of tbe 
term. 

Hippodrome, (-dróm.) [Gr. hippodromos, a race 
course.] (Antiq.) A course for the chariot-races and 
equestrian exercises that formed part of the Olymplc 
Games. The moet celebrated H. was that at Olympia, 
finished bv Constantine, and the une at Constantinople, 
which still excites the wonder and admiration of the 
traveller. 

Hippogriff, (Ap I.) [From Gr. hippos, horse, 
And gryps,a griffin. | (Myt.) A fabulous monster, said to 
be a combination of winged horse and griffin. 

Hippolytus, (ip-pol'e-tis.) (Heroic Hist.) The son of 
Theseus and Hippolyte, who was put to death by his 
father, on being falsely accused by his step-mother 
Pheedra. 

Hippomane, (hip'po-mdn.) (Bot) A genus of the 0. 
Puphorbiacew, the only species of which is the celebrated 
Manchineel or 
Manzanillo tree of 
tropical S. America, 
H. Mancinella (Fig. 
391) It is a tree 
40-50 ft. high, usu- 
ally growing on 
sandy sea-shores.— 
Its leaves areg 
stalked,ofashining 
green, egg-shaped, 
and with the edges 
cut into saw - like 
teeth; its flowers— 
very small and in (f 
conspicuous — ar VRE: 
borne on long slen- 
der spikes. The vir- 
ulent nature of the 
juice of the Man- 
chineel tree has 

iven rise, in the western hemisphere, to nearly as won- 
Herta stories as those associated with the Upas-tree in 
the eastern; but although there can be no doubt that 
it possesses extremely poisonous properties, its powers 
have been greatly exaggerated, and many of the tales 
must be regarded as fabulous. 

Hippopotamus, (-pót'a-müs.) [From Gr. hippos, a 
horse, und pofamos, a river.) (Zodl.) The River-horse, a 
gigantic pachydermatous quadruped, fam. Rhinocende, 
equal to the rhinoceros in strength, and inferior only 
to the elephant in size, being from 12 to 20 ft. long. It 
in supposed to be the Behemoth of Job. The head is very 
large, the legs are short and thick, and the short tusks 
are harder and whiter than those of the elephant. Its 
hide is so thick that it is bullet-proof. It livea chiefly 
in water, and walks at the bottom, raising its head oc- 
casionally fur respiration. It feeds on grain and vege 
tables, and, unless attacked or ill-treated, is perfectly 
harmless. There is only one living species, and that 
frequents the rivers of Africa, It is sometimes seen ín 
salt water. The fossil remains of several extinct species 
have been found. 

Hippuric Acid, (-pi’rik.) [From Gr. hippos, and 
ourm, urine.) (Chem.) One of the normal constituents 
of urine; it is increased by vegetable food, and occurs 
in comparatively large quantity in the urine of the 
horse, — hence its name. It is easily converted into 
benzoic acid by oxidation, and is largely used asa source 
of this acid; it forms colorless transparent prisms, 
sparingly soluble in cold water, but readily soluble in 
boiling water and alcohol. Form. HO,Cialla NOs. 

| Hippuris, (^ip-pü'ris.) (Bot.) The Mare's-tail, a gen. 

of aquatic herbaceous plants, O. Huluragacer, growin 

either wholly or partially submerged in ditches an 

canals. They have whorle of narrow leaves, and incon- 

spieuous flowers of very simple structure. 
Hirschberg. (Aürsh'bairg,) a manuf, town of P. 

p. Silesia, at the confluence of the rivers Zacke an 

Bober. 28 m. N. W. of Liegnitz. Pop. 10,464. 


Fig. 391. — THE MANCHINEEL. 


of Hippocrates.) Formerly, a medical drink, used | Hirudinide, (hi-rw-din'e-de.) (Zooi.) The Leech fama 
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©, Trematods, comprising worms which are oblong, gen- 
erally ,and provided with a sucker at both 
ends of the body. The medicinal leech, Hirudo medi- 
calis, has the oval aperture transverse, triradiate, and 
surrounded with three cartilaginous jaws, each armed 
with two rows of very fine teeth. This apparatus en- 
ables it to penctrate the skin, and insures a ready flow 
of blood, without causing a dangerous wound. It de- 
rives its principal interest from the use that ts made 
of it as a remedial agent. The Swedish leech is gener- 
ally considered the best. The American species, Hirudo 
decora, especially abundant in Pennsylvania, is also ex- 
tensively used in the U. States. 

Hirundinida, (hir-ün-din'e-de) (Zodl.) The Swal- 
low fam., comprising birds with a very short, depressed, 
and triangular bill, very dg vg one very short tarsi, 
and tail erally forked. The European Chimney- 
Swallow, Hirundo rustica, is remarkable for its elegant 
and varied flight during the summer months, when it 
is almost continually on the wing, searching for its in- 
sect food, which it takes flying,and by suddenly open- 
ing its mouth. Its nest is 
com of sand, rendered 
tough by a mixture of hair 
and straw, lined with feath- 
ers, and fixed firmly abt. 3 
or 4 feet from the top of the 
inside of a chimney. In Eng- 
land and France, they gener- 
ally make their first appear- 
ance in the early part of 
April, and retire to the 
south on the approach of 
meee For some time be- 
ore they quit this part of p. Ls 
the world they forsake Fig. 802.— PURPLE MARTIN. 
houses, and roost on trees, preferring the dead, leafless 
branches; and within a day or two of retiring, they 
assemble in vast flocks on house-tops, the leads of 
churches, and on trees, especially by the water side, 
from which circumstance it has been erroneously sup- 
posed that they retire into the water. To this species 
corresponds in N. America the Barn-Swallow, Hirundo 

which is about 7 inches long, the wings 5 ins., 
and the tail excessively forked; the color steel-blue 
above, forehead and throat chestnut-brown, belly red- 
dish white. The Purple Martin, Progne rea (Fig. 
392), which inhabits all parts of the U. Btates and 
Canada, is a general favorite, and takes up its abode 
among the habitations of men. The color of the male 
is a rich and deep purplish-blue, with the wings and 
tail brownish-black : the female is more plainly attired. 
The nests of the Edible Bird's-nest Swallow, Hirundo 
8 very small species of the East Indies, are 
reckoned a most exquisite delicacy among the Chinese, 
who make them into soups and use them in their most 
delicate dishes. These nests consist of a gelatinous 
substance, secreted by the bird to form the abode of its 
young. Their collection is said to be attended with dif- 
ficulty and danger, as the birds construct them in cav- 
erns in sea clifts. 

Hispa'nin. [L.] ( ) The anc. name of SPAIN, g. v. 

Hisbid. apid) [P mh hispidus, bristly.] (Bot 

spid, (G. pd.) [From L. hi tly. $ 
9 with long stiff hairs. 

Histology, (“e.) [From Gr. histos, a web, and logos, 
doctrine.] (Physiol. The microscopic study of the for- 
mation and growth of animal and vegetable tissues. 

Historiographer, (his-to-re-dg’ra-fiir.) [From Gr. 
historiographikos, relating to written history.] A pro- 
fessed writer of history; —sometimes a functionary at- 
tached to the state dept. of European govts. 

History, (his'to-re.) 1 Gr. historeo, I investigate.] 
In strictness, this word, which seems to have been first 
used by Herodotus, is applied only to the civil H. of 
man; though, when qualified, it is used to indicate 
other branches of investigation; thus, natural H., &c. 
As to the class of events to which it relates, civil H. has 
been divided into ecclesiastical, political, and literary ; as 
to extent, into universal and particular. The whole body 
of H. has been classed under five heads: — 1. That of the 
Jews. 2. That of empires and states illustrated by classi- 
cal and Jewish writers, viz., Assyria, Persia, Egypt, 
Phenicia, and Carthage. 3. Classical H., being that of 
the Greeks and Romans. 4. That of nations possessing 
annals of their own, viz., China, India, Modern Persia, 
Arabia, and the Mohammedan conquests, 5. Modern H., 
including Eu America, and the European colonies. 

Histrionie, (histre-ón'ik.) (From L. histrio, a panto- 
mimic actor.] (Dram.) Relating to the art of theatrical 
representation, particularly its pantomimic department; 
an, the histrionic stage. ISTRIONISM signifies the art 
of pantomimic action. 
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Hitch, (hich.) [From Swed. hake, a hook.] e) On 
shipboard, a sort of knot or noose for the belaying or 
fastening of a rope or hawser; they are of various kinda, 
and bear names distinctive of the character of the knot, 
as a half-hitch, a rolling-hitch, a clove-hitch, and 80 on. — 
(Geol.) A slight dislocation in a vein or lode. 

Hitchcock, Epwarp, (hich'kók,) an american geolo- 
gist, B. at Deerfield, Mass., 1793, became president of, 
and prof. of chemistry and natural history in, Amherst 
Coll., 1825, and first president of the American Geologi- 
cal Association. His chief works are, Reports on 

Geology of Massachusetts ; The Geology of the Connecticut 
Valley ; The Religion nf Geology and its Connected Sciences ; 
and Fossil Footprints in the United States. D. 1864. 

Mivo'n, the orincipal of the Marquesas ISLANDS, q. v. 

Hoang-ho, (hó'üng-ho,) or YELLOW River. See CHINA. 

Hoar-frost, (^ór'-.) Mrs A. S. har, White.] (Meteor. 
fne white particles of ice formed by the congelation 

ew. 

Hobart, GARRET AUGUSTUS. An American islator 
and Vice-Presidei*, B. June 3, 1844, at Long Branch, 
New Jersey. Educated in Rutgers College, studied 
law, in 1872 entered the New Jersey Assembly, and 
became Speaker of the House in 1875. In 1876 e was 
elected to the State Senate, and was made President of 
the Senate in 1831. From 1850 to 1891 he was Chair- 
man of the Republican Committee of New Jersey, and 
in 1834 becaine a member of the Republican National 
Committee. He was nominated and elected Vice- 
President by the Repu blican party in 1896. 

manay, (hób'be.) (Zo)L) A small European species of 
alcon. 

Hoboken, (Aó'bó-kn,) in New Jersey, a city and port 
of entry of Hudson co., on the right bank of the Hudson 
river, opposite the city of New York, and 2 m. above 
Jersey City. It is a place of summer resort for New 
York pleasure-seekers. 

Hoche, Lazanz, (osh,) a French general, B. near Paris, 
1768, when 24 years of age commanded the army of the 
Moselle, which freed Alsace from the Austrians under 
Wurmser. His next and most important service was 
to put an end to the civil war in Vendée, 1795. In 1797, 
having been appointed commander of the army of Sam- 
bre and Meuse, he defeated the Austrians in several 
battles fought near the Rhine. D. suddenly the same 


ear. 

Hochelaga, (hdsh’l-ah’gah,) in Canada, a district of 
the p. of Quebec. 

Hochstadt, (hok'stdt) a town of Bavaria, on the 
Dauube, 11 m. N.W. of Augsburg. The Emperor Henry 
IV. was defeated in the plains.of H. in 1081. The 
French and Bavarians defeated the Imperialists here, 
Sept. 18, 1703. Here also, near the village of Blenhei 
Aug. 3, 1704, the French and Bavarians were defeat 
by the Prince Eugene and the Duke of van aiiis, i 
At this place also, June 19, 1800, the French, under 
Moreau, defeated the Austrians, and effected the pas- 
sage of the Danube. Pop. 2,150. 

Hocking. A ON) in Ohio, a S.E. central co.; area, 
420 sq. m. ; C. Logan. 

Hoe, (Ao. [From A.S. heawan, to fell with an axe.] 
(Agric., de.) A tool which serves to uproot weeds, plants, 
&c., or to loosen the earth round about them. Several 
kinds are in use for tillage and gardening purposes; 
such us the draw-hoe, thrust-hoe, Dutch-hoe, aud horse- 
hoe. 

Hoe, Ricnarp Mancn, (hó,) an American inventor, B. in 
New York, 1812, achieved fame and fortune by his ad 
mirable improvements in the mechanism of printing- 
machinery. See PRINTING. 

Hoffman, CHARLES FENNO, (hóf'mdn,) an American 
author, B. in New York, 1806. Among his best writin 
are: The Greyslaer, a Romance of the Mohawk ; and The 
Vigil of Faith, and other Poems. 

Hoffmann, Ernst THEODOR WOLFGANG, a German 
romancist, B. at Künigsberg, 1776, became, in 1816, 
counsellor of the royal court of judicature in Berlin. 
His tales are exceptionably remarkable for their mar- 
vellous power of depicting the “horribly grotesque " in 
human life and manners. D. 1822, 

Hoffmann, FRIEDRICH, a celebrated German physi- 
cian, B. at Halle, 1660, became first professor of medi- 
cine at that university, and court-physician to Fred- 
erick I. of Prussia. He introduced numerous impor- 
tant remedies, advocated the more extensive use of 
mineral waters, and published various medical works, 
the chief of the latter being Medicina Rationalis Sys- 
tematica (1718-40). D. 1742. 

Hog. Late PE hwch.) (Zoul.) See Surpa. 

Hogarth, WILLIAM, (hó'gdrth,) a famous humoristie 

nter, B. in London, 1697, acquired a knowledge of 
portrait-painting in the studio of Sir James Thornhi 
who became his father-in-law. He, however, soon foum 
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his tme bent of genius in the portraval of dramatic 
scenes representing the English life and manners of 
his day. Among the finest of these are the several 
series entitled. Marriige à la Mode; The Harlots Pro 
grein; The Rakes Progress, Au. The works of II. are 
Bo familiar to all through the medium of engravings, 
that it were superfluous to descant further upon their 
merits. D. 17. 

Hoge-nose Snake. (Zl) See CoLURRIDE. 

Hogg, urs, (%% surnamed “Titre Ertrick SREP- 
Reno,’ a Scottish poet and novelist, n. 1772. While 
following his occupation as a tender of sheep, he pro- 
duced, in 1803, The Mountoim Bard, u collection of suec- 
cessi] poems, In ists appeared The Queen's Wake, 
which established his poetic reputation. Asa novelist, 
he is chiefy Known by his Brownie of Budstech, D. 1855. 

Hogshead, (25:740) [A supposed corruption of 
or-hide.! An English mensure of capacity, containing 
52V, imp. galls, and equal to halfen pipe. Hence, by 
an extension of meaning, a cask which holds the above 
quantity of any liquid. In tlie U. States, the capacity 
of the II. varies from 100 to 1410 galls. 

Hohenlinden. %- 52d. a village of Bavaria, 
on the Iser, 35 in. E. of Munich, celebrated as having 
been the scene of a victory gained by the French 
under Moreau, over the Austriaus under the Arch- 
duke John, Ps, 

Hohenstaufen. (12-^n-s'Zic'fén.)) a dynastic line of 
Germany, III. The inest celebrated member of 
the family was Frederick Barbarossa, crowned empe- 
ror of Germany in 1152. See Frevenicn I., Conrap III., 
and CONRAD V. 

Hohenzollern. (-26/lcirn,) a territory of Prussia, 
formed of the two former principalities of II.- II.. hin- 
gen and Ha-Siymaringen, and nearly encircled by the 
Baden and Würteinberig states; area, 440 g. m. Lep. 
64,652.—The dynastie house of II. was founded by 
Thassilo, Count of Zollern, 500 A. p. In the loth cents, 
the line bifurcated into two brinc hes the elder retain- 
ing the above-named prineipalities and the younger be- 
coming eventually King tof Prussia, ju the beginning 
of the 15tli cent, 

Holbein, Hass, (styled tie YOUNGER.) (Hin,) an 
eminent painter of the German school, was u. at Grün- 
stadt in 1457. We early emigrated to Enzland, where 
he became court-paiuter to Henry VIII., and in which 
country his chief works may be found. His strength 
lay in portraiture; although the Dance of Death, and 
Adoration of the Shepherds und Kings, may be cited as 
examples of his historical style. D. in London, 1543, 

Hold. hold.) [From A. S. eulen. (Shipbutding.) 
The whole interior cavity of a vessel, divided by cross- 
bulkheads into separate compartments, aud affording 
room for the stowage of cargo, baliast, water, fuel, 
provisions, and the hko. 

Holland, (^o lind, or Tre NETHERLANDS, a kingdom 
of Europe, Iving bet, 30° 42 and 55? 56' N. Lat., und 22 
22’ und 7° lu’ E. Lon. is b. N. by the North Sea, E. by 
Prussia, S. by Belgium, and W. by the North Sea. 
Length, from N E. to S. W., about 200 m.; average 
breadth, abt. 65 m. Excluding Luxemburg ( r.), J., 
whose capital is The Hague, is divided into 11 prov- 
luces, as follows: . 


Provinces, 74 . Fop. | Capitals. 
North Brabant .... 169° 41030 Bois-le-Duc, 
Drenthe 0... ar hae Saree 788, 108.05" Assen. 
Friesland ..... . . 1.153, 30.70 Leeuwarden. 
Gnuelderland.,, ... us] 2,018 420,715 Arnheim. 
Groninzen..... Su ds: EN. 77 DD UOS Groningen. 
South Holland............. 1106 111.477 Rotterdam, 
North Holland............ Q285 602,018 Amsterdam. 
Limburg EET 896 228.78 Maestricht. 
Overxss el. . 1,2%, 260.050 Deventer, 
Utreclit tt ece rores 510, 176,868 Utrecht. 
Zealand . . . .. G88) 181,71 Middelburg, 


— 


P. 187 6. 3,565, 100. Total} 11,801 2,688,537 


The land is generally flat and low, much of it being 
below the level of the sea, rivers, and canals, especially 
in N. und S. Holland, the S. part of Guelderlaud and 
Friesland. Along the W. coast, the lowlands are pro- 
tected from the sea by a line of sand-hills or dunes; 
and where that natural defence is wanting, strong 
dykes have been constructed, und are maintained at 
great expense, to kecp back the waters. A hilly dis- 
trict stretches from Prussia through Drenthe, Overye— 
sel, the Feluwe or Arnheim district of Guelderland, 
the eastern part of Utrecht, into the Price, or coun- 
try between the Maas and the Waal. This tract of 
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conntry has many pretty spots, is of a light sandy 
Boil, well watered, and when not cultivated, is covered 
with heath or cak-coppice. The greatest part of the N. 
is very fertile, the lowlands and drained lakes, calle? 
pollers, being adapted for pasturing cattle, und the 
light soils for cereals and fruits. Among the most 
valuable natural productions of this country may be 
reckoned its excellent cattle ; and great quautities of 
madder are exported, chiefly cultivated in Zealand. 
The principal revenue frises from the herring, cod. and 
While fisheries; but these are not so considerable us 
formerly. The inland trade is greatly facilitated hy 
canals, Which pass iu every direction, and equal the 
reads in other countries. This country contains thou- 
sands of windmills for sawing timber, grinding corn 
K., and the number of ite manufactures is astonishing. 
The chief rivers are the Kline, Meuse, Dommel, Waal, 
Yssel, Seheldt, and Vecht. The Calvinist religion ir 
the most prevaleut, but all other sects are tolerated. 
The Dutch are strongly attached to their goverument, 
and few countries possess a population in which the 
domestic and social duties are discharged with such 
constancy. A scrupulous economy and cautious fore- 
Sicht seem to be the characteristic virtues of every 
cliss: but though they are frugal, they live well aud 
substantially, Formeily one of the most important 
maritime powers of Europeo, II. still tnaintiuns rich 
ahd extensive colonies, the chief of which are: Iu tlie 
E. Indies, the islands of Java, Madura, Celebes, the 
Moluccas, &.; in the W. Jes, Curacoa and sume 
sinaller islands; together with some ecttlements on 
the M. coast of Africa. The island of Sumatra in Mae 
laysia, and her colony on the Guinea Coast, Africa. 
she ceded to Great Britain in 1571-2. — Hist. During the 
toman æru this country was chiefly inhabited by the 
Batavi and Presid; and, after passing from under Ro- 
man domination, became a Saxon dependency, It was 
next held bs Charles Martel, und. formed part of the 
great eiipire of Charlemagne, Frota the toth to the 
lth cent, it became divided into a number of petty 
principalities. It then became an appanage of the 
house of Burgandy, from which it passed by heritage 
to the Austrian monarchy, until it ultimately formed 
part of the dominions of the Emperor Charles V. 
Then commenced that Jong and sanguinary struggle 
against the Spanish power which terminated in 15072, 
in the independence of the Low Countries, under the 
designation of the Seenu United Provínces — which in- 
dependence was formally achuowledged by Spain in 
106. During the 15 tli cent, JJ. continued to progress 
as à wealthy and powerful country; she vied with Eng- 
Jand on the seas, and on land successfully resisted the 
encroachinents of Louis XIV. of France. Eventually, 
however, her commercial ascendency paled before the 
superior development of English trade and coloniza- 
tion. In 1755 H. was rapidly overrun by the French; 
the Stadtholder fled, and it was named the Bulaurtan 
It. publie ; this form of government continued till 1806, 
Whep Napoleon erected it into a kingdom in favor of 
his brother Lenis; but on his abdication iu 1810, it was 
united to France. Iu 12153, a counter-revolution took 
place, and the Prince of Orange was preclaimed suv- 
ercigu under the title of Wil/éon J. In 1850 tlie severs 
ance of the Belgian prova. from H. occurred. The 
king of Holland, Wiiliun III, who succeeded his father 
Wiliam IT in !8:9, diced in 7809, ond was sneceeded by 
his ten-year old dauclter Wilhelmina, who is at present 
queen under the regency of her mother, the dowayer 
queen Emma., F . (1552) 4.66 76. 


Holland, Henry RICHARD Vassat-Fox, Lorp, an Eng- 


lish author, best. known as a patron of the arts and 
literature, k. in Wittshire, 1773, was nephew of the illus- 
trious statesman Charles Fox gavo. During his lile- 
time, the fine historic mansion at Kensington, London, 
knownas flood House, was the grand focus which at- 
tracted together, to use the words of Macaulay, “wits 
and beauties, punters and poets, scholars, philosophers, 
and statesmen.” D. 1810. 


Hollidaysburg, (ol le-dàz-bürg) in Pennsyleania, a 


borough, C. of Blair «o., on the Juniata, lou in. W. of 
Warrisburg. 


II Olly, (halle) (Bot) See ILEX. 
Holly Springs, in Missisippi, a town, C. of Mar 


shall co., 210 m. N. of Jackson; taken by the Conſeder- 
ates under Gen. Vau Dorn, Dec. 20, 186Z. 


Holes. OLIVER WLNDLLL, (hómz,) an American author 


B. ut Cambridge, Muss., iu. 1509, graduated at Harvard 
in 1829. and after a three years. study in Europe, took 
the degree of doctor of medicine in 1836. In 1847 he 
became professor of anatomy and physiology at Harvard 
University. As au author, I. is favorably known b 
his poetis and songs — sparkling with wit, and iull of a 
peculiarly quaint hutuor, combined with breadth of 


style and felicitous choice of expression. His prore 
works include the novels of Elsie Jenner. and The Guor- 
dian Angel, together with a series of graphic sketches 
entitled THe Autocrat ortae Breakpist Tabie und The 
Professor at th» Breakoust Table, Died 1891. 

Holmes, in Flori la, a N. co., b. on Alabama; area, 490 
square miles; Capital, Cerro Gordo —-In Mississippi, a 
central c.; area, 940 square miles; Capital. Lexington, 
—In Ohio, a N. E. central co.; area, 400 8q. m.; C. Mil- 
lersburg. 

Holocaust, (h^l'o-kwst.) [From Gr. holokanston, liter- 
ally, a burning of the whole.) A custom among the 
ancients of offering the whole body of a victim as an 
expiatory sacrifice, Among the Jews also the practice 
obtained, and waa intended, under the name of ócorat- 

offering. asan acknowledgment that the person makiug 

the sacrifice, and all that belonged to him, existed only 
throngh the divine bounty, 

Holograph, (hoto-grá/.) [From Gr. helographos, a 
written whole.) (Law) Any document or writing exes 
ented throughout by the hand of a person whose instru- 
ment it is. 

Holoturtoids, (H Did) (Zost.) An O. of 
Radiata, comprising echinoderms which have the body 
long, cylindrical, somewhat worm-like in general aj- 
pearance, with a row of appendages around the oval 
opening, and without a calcareous shell, but with a 
tough, leathery envelope, capable of great dilatation 
and contraction. Some species are esculent, especially 
Holoturia adults, the Beche-de-Mor of the French, aud 
the Trepang of the Chinese. 

Holstein, (hol’stin.) a prov. of Prussia, formerly be- 
longing to Denmark, and forming part of & Hei- 
Holstein, —Wousr or II. (Hit) A dynastic line, tor- 
merly rulers of an indep. duchy of same name, and now 
represented in the elder branch by the Dukes of S hlos- 
wig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg and Schleswiz- 
Holstein-Sonderburg-GliteKsburg: and in the younger 
branch ( Holstein-Gottmrpi by the Czar of Russia, and the 
Prince of Wasa, son of the ex-king Gustavus IV. of 
Sweden, 

Holt. (/t. in Missouri, à N. W. co., bordering on Kansas 
and Nebraska; aurea, 470 sq. m.: €. Oregon. 

Holy Alliance, (1-010515, The.) ( Hist.) A trenty 
or compact entered into by the Emperers of Russia 
and Austria, and the King of Prussia, and signed at 
Paris, Sept. 26, 1815, for the ostensible purpose of estab- 
Hshing the pacification of Europe, and maintaining a 
general spirit of justice and religion. 
ceived afterwards the accessions of England, France, and 
all the European powers, the Pope only excepted; but 
the two great western nations seceded from it — Enz- 
land in 1827, France in 193) — upon finding that the 
real object of ita polity was the promotion and consoli- 
dation of an antoeratie an reactionary system of govt. 

Holy-cross Day, or Horr-koop DAY. (EcL) A fex- 
tival observed in the Roman Catholic Church on the 
l4th Sept., in remembrance of the exaltation of the 
Cross. 

Holy Ghost, "The. or Iorr Spirit, (hist.) (Theol) 
The third person of the Trinity, proceeding from the 
Father and the Son, yet of one substance, majesty, and 

lory with the Father and the Son, very and eternal 

od. The Procession of the Spirit is the subject of one 
of the chief differences between the Eastern and the 
Western or Latin Churches. 

Ho'ly-grnss. (Bot) See HrEROCULOA, 

Holyhead, (%“ - d) a seaport of England, eo. Angie- 
sea, J. Wales, on an island of sume name, 23 m. N. W. 
of Bangor. Php. 6,560, 

Holy Office. (The.) (Eccl. et.) See INQUISITION. 

Holyrood, (Aó'l»-rood,Y a celebrated palatial residence 
of the Scottish monarchs, erected on the site of an abbey 
founded by David I. in 1123, and burned by the English 
in 15:7. The present palace of H. dates from 1659, 

Holy Sepulchre, (OnpfR or Tur) (,- nn.) 

Hist.) A knightly order founded with the object of 

efending the Tomb of Christ against the Infide!s. The 
date of its establishment is variously viven, as also is 
the name of its founder. After incorporation with the 
Hospitallers in 1481. it was restored to its integrity by 
ER Alexander VI. in 1496, and reinstated in France 
n 1814. 


Holy Thursday. (Ecl) Ascension Day. See As- 
CENSION., 
Holy Water, (-won”tr.) (Feel) In the Roman 


Catholic and Greek churches, water which has been 
consecrated by prayers and other ceremonies, and is 
used for sprinkling the faith fl and the sacred utensils. 
It is contained in a particular kind of font at the door 
of the church, and also within them at certain places; 
and from them the worshippers sprinkle themselves 
before prayer. 
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Holy Week, or Passion WTE. (£ecl.) The last week 
in Lent, or that which comes before Easter Sunday. 

Holywell, (hile-edl,) a manut. town of England, 16 
co. Flint, N. Wales, 14 m. N ot Flint, near the Dee, 
Here is the famous spring of St. Winifred, giving its 
name to the town, and discharging 20 tous of water per 
minute, ‘up, 11,692. 

Holy Writ, (-rit.) (The) The Scriptures, 

Homage, (him’u).) em L. homagiócnn.] (Feud. Law.) 
The oath of submission and loyalty which the vassal 
or tenant used to take to his lord, or teudal superior. 
when first inducted into his fief or holdiug. H. was of 
two kinds: liege H. was that in which full ane unre- 
Served fealty was rendered; simple HL, a mere ucknowl- 
edgment of vassalagze to the proprietor of the lands held. 

HHlomaliaceze. (iis-mil---a’se-e.) (But) An O. of plants, 
all. en, consisting of trees or shrubs with alternate 
leaves, funnel-shaped perianth, fruit a capsule or berry, 
seeds albuniinous, The typical gen. Homalium consists 
of tropical American shrubs, the roots of sume species 
of which are astringent. 

Ho’marus. el.) See MACRURANR. 

Homburg, (^om'boorg,) a town of Prussia, p. Heese- 
Nassau, and former cap. of the landgravinte of Hesse- 
Homburg, 9 m. N.W. of Frankfort. It is a fashionable 
gpa, and prior to 1567 bore a somewhat equivocal repu- 
tation on nccountof the heavy gaming carried ou under 
government license. Pop. Tube. 

Hosner, (Ao mir.) the most celebrated among poeta, 
was n, it is supposed in Scio, and lived about 550 vears 
before the Christian wra. Aristotle, among others, has 
regarded him as having flourished during the epoch of 
the Ionian exodus, that is to suy, about 140 years subse- 
quent to the Trojan war. Both the place aud time of 
his birth are, however, involved in obscurity, und even 
his individuality has been contested by many. To him, 
however, is commonly attributed the authorship of the 
ktublime epies known as the Jad and the Odyssey — 
poems which are masterpieces of Majestic genius. The 
last-named work is, nevertheless, considered by some 
competent erities to have been the production of several 
peus rather than that of one single individual. The 
questions involved in the authorship of what have been 
called the * Homeric Pooms,” terin in themselves a dis- 
tinct and widely-elaboruted fieid of literary rescarch 
and disquisition. 

Alo mer, in New Fork, a village of Cortland co.; pop. 
2008, 


This Alliance re-! Home’-sickness. [Fr. maladie du pays.) Saume as 


No«TAIGI S, q. v. 

Homicide, (hon’c-sid.) [From L. homo, a man, and 
cadare, to kill.) (Law) The killing or slaying of one 
hurian being by another, It is of three Kinds — pusti- 
fible, ezcusable, aud. felonious: justifialle, when it pro- 
ceeds from absolute necessity, without an intention to 
cause death, and without negligence; ercuail/e, when 
it is the result of misadventure, or happens in selt- 
defence; felonieus, when it proceeds from malice, or is 
done in the prosecution of some uulawtul act, or in a 
sudden fit of rage. H. committed with premeditated 
malice is murder; without it, manslaughter, Suicide, 
or selfnurder, is aloo felonious II., and is known us 
Jeloalr-se. 

Elomily, (hon'e-Ie.) [From Gr. emilia, a congrega- 
tion.] (Ther.) A sermon or discourse upon some pont 
of religious faith or doctrine, delivered inn plain man- 
ner, so ae to be uuder-tood by the common and un- 
learned people. In the Primitive Church, it properly 
&ienified a kind of catechetical formutary. 

JMomeoveopathy.lHowroPATUY, o-me-cpah-the.) (From 
Gr. Jh, similar, und pathos, feeling.) (Med.) A 
system of medical practice which owes its existence to 
the genius of the eminent physician and chemist, Sam- 
uel Hahnemann (q.v.) Its fundamenta: principle is 
the treatment of di-eases by the administrating of 
such remedies as, When adininistered to the healthy 
subject, will produce symptoms atucilur to those from 
which the patient is Suſtering. The relation between 
drugs and the diseuses which they are capable of curing 
is expressed. by the formula, emilia simiibus curantur, 
or "like cures like.“ In homeopathic practice, much 
smaller doses nre general! y used than in tlie allopathic, 
or ordinary mode of treatment, on this. fundamental 
principle of H., that the remedies are to act specéfcallg 
and directly on. the diseased part, which is more sensi- 
tive than in health, and consequently will not tolerate 
as large doses as might be prescribed under other and 
more direct modes of treatment. The chief merit of 
Hahnemann, according to the best authorities of the 
new system, does not consist in the discovery of the 
efficacy of small doses, but in the demonstration ana 
introduction of the doctrine of curing maladies by im 
pressing diseased tissues with medicines which operate 
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epecifically upon these tissues themselves, rather than 
on distant parts. 

Homogeneous, (/ne-üs.) [From Gr. homoios, re- 
sembling, and genos, kind.) Generally, a term which 
denominates such substances as are composed uf an 
aggregate of similar particles: — as distinguished from 
heterogeneous. 

Homologation, (-mol-o-ga'shün.) [From Gr. homo- 
logos, concurring.) (Zaw.) A judicial confirmation of 
an act or decree. 

Homologous, (-mél’o-qiis.) [Same derlv.] (Math.) 
Designating algebraic quantities which permit addi- 
tion or subtraction, to or trom one another; also, such 
geometric quantities or magnitudes as bear a mutual 
correspondence. —( Chem.) Deuotiny a series of chem- 
ical compounds whose several formula: differ from one 
another by one equivalent of carbon and two of hydro- 
gen, or a multiple of these numbers. Fatty acids, 
alcohols, and the like, constitute cases in point. 

Homology, (-mo'oje.) [From Gr. komologia, accord.] 
(And.) A term used to indicate structural correspon- 
dence, while the term analogy is employed to indicate 
functional resemblance. Thus, the wings of birds and 
the wings of insects are analogous, not homologous; 
the air-bladder of fishes is homologous with, but not 
analogous to, the lungs of the higher vertebrates; 
whilst he wings of birds and the pectoral fins of fishes 
are both homologous and analogous, that is, they have 
not only the same office, but the same structural origin, 
* No group of organic beings," says Darwin, can be 
well understood until their homologies are made out; 
that is, until the general pattern, or, as it is often 
called, the ideal type of the several members of the 
group is intelligible. The importance of the science 
of homology rests on its giving us the Keynote of the 


possible amount of difference in plan within any group; | 


it allows us to class under proper heads the most di- 
versified organs; it shows us gradations which would 
otherwise have been overlooked, and thus aids us in 
our classification ; it explains many monstrosities; it 
leads to the detection of obscure and hidden parta, or 
mere vestiges of parts, and shows us tlie weaning of 
rudiments.” 

Homomorphoas, (-m A.) [From Gr. homes, 
and morphé, shape.) (Bot) Uniform; all shaped alike. 

Homonyiny, (-món'e-me.) [Same deriv] (6Gram.) 
Identity iu sound of certain words which have different 
meanings; — az the noun deal aud the verb deal, 

Homophonous, (-mo/'o-n£:.) From Gr. homos, and 
phoné,tone.] (Aus.) Indicating two or more sounds 
which are pitched exactly alike. — (J.) Designating 
words in which diflerent words stand for the same 
sound. 

Homoptera, (-n2p'te-rah) [From Gr. komos, and 

teron, a wing.) (Joh.) Seo HEMIPTERA. 

Homotro al, 5 jGr. Homos, and tropos, 
course.] (Bot.) Designating an embryo the course of 
which is concurrent with that of the seed, but nut in a 
straight direction. 

Homs, or Hems, (hómz,) fanc. Emesa,] a fortif. city of 
Asiatic Turkey, in Syria, 90 m. N. W. of Damascus. Zop. 
30,000. 

Ho-nan, a prov. of CHINA, g. v. 

Honduras. (^ón-di'ráis,) a petty republic of Central 
America, having E. and N. the Caribbean Sea and Bay 
of Honduras, S. Nicaragua and San Salvador, and W. 
Guatemula, aud lying bet. N. Lat. 13? 10-169, and W. 
Lon. $39 11'-89? 30’; area, 47.005 sq. m. II. is divided 
into 7 provs., with Comayagua for the cap. In its cli- 
mate, geographical character, natural products, and 
social and political institutions, this State differs in 
little from her sister-republic of Guatemala (g. w.). The 
pop. is chiefly of Carib Indian extraction, and the bulk 
of the trade is in the hands of the Americans, English, 
and Spaniards. H. was discovered by Columbus iu 
1802; established asa Spanish dependency in 1523; be- 
came a member of the Central American Confederation 
in 1821; and, finally, established as an individual re- 
public in 1839, — the present constitution dating from 
1858. Fp. 375,000. — Britisu HONDURAS. Sve HALIZE. 
— Bay or H.a large arm of the Caribbean Seu, bet. 
Cape Catoche, Yucatan, in N. Lat. 219, and Cape Hon- 
duras, in N. Lat. 159, 

Hone, (^2n.) [Icel. hein.] (Arts.) A whetstone of talcose 
slate of a fine grit, used for the giving an edge to tools 
and cutting instruments. 

Honesdale, nal, in Pennsylvania, a borough, C. 
of Wayne co., 160 m. N.E. of Harrisburg. 

Hon'esty. (Bot) See LUNARIA. 

Hone'-wor d (Bot.) See CnyPTOTENIA. 

Honey, (hüne.) (A. G. hunig.) A liquor ef inucosao- 
charine nature, seereted in the necturies af flowers, cele 
dected by the Apis meilgica or common bee, and deposited 
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in the cells of the combs. H. appears to be merely 
gathered by the bees; for it Goes only of vegetable 
producta, such as the sugars of grape, gum, and manna, 
along with mucilage extractive matter, a little wax, 
and acid. Virgin H. is that which is obtained from the 
hive of bees that have never swarmed. H. is employed 
as an aliment, a condiment, and in medicine. It is 
demulcent und aperient. Taken in moderate quantities, 
H. is nutritive and laxative, but dyspeptic persons 
often find that it aggravates their symptoms. 

Honey comb. (^ün'e-kom.) A waxen substance, of a 
firm, close texture, formed by bees into hexagonal 
cells, in which they deposit their honey and eggs. 

Hon'ey-dew. (Zl.) See APHIDS. 

Hon’ey-flower. (/v.) See MEIIANTRHVUsS. 

Hon'ey Lake, in California, a sheet of water occupy- 
ing un area of about 200 sq. m., in the N. E. section of 
Lassen co. 

Hon'ey-locust Tree. (Bot.) See GIF DIrscRHIA. 

Honey Springs, in Kansus, a locality near. Elk 
Creek, 25 in. B. of Fort Blunt, celebrated as the scene of 
a defeat of 6,000 Contederntes under Gen. Cooper, July 
17, 1803, by Gen. Blunts National command number- 
ing one-half the enemy's furce. Tho losa ou neither side 
Was particularly heavy. 

Hon'ey-stone, or Mriirrr. (Min.) A mellate of 
alumina occurring in square octahedrone in liquite de- 
posits. It looks like a honey-yellow resin, and may be 
cut with a knife. 

Honeysuckle, (htin’estk'l.) (Hot) See CaPRIFO- 
LI ACEA. 

Honfleur, (en /g Ar,) a fortif. seaport of France, dept. 
Calvados, opposite Havre, on the Seine. Pop. 9,946. 

Hong, (%.) [Chin.] In China, a warehouse or fac- 
tory for the storage of merchandise. 

Hong Kong, (^oóng-kong',) (Chin., fragrant stream, ] 
an island in the Bay of Canton, China, E. of Macao, at 
the mouth of the Canton River, bet. N. Lat. 220 9-229 
217 and E. Lon. 1149 6'-1149 18’; urea, 20 sq. m. It forma, 
with the peninsula of Koo-loon on the opposite main- 
land, a British colony, having been ceded by the Chinese 
in 141; C. Victoria, Ap. 121,979. 

Honolulu, (A^o»-o-loo-loo',) a town of Hawaii, Sand- 
wich Islands, of which it is the cap. and seat of govt.; 
N. Lat. 21? 18’, W. Lon. 1579 55“. It is a place of con- 
siderable commercial value. Pop. 13,52]. 

Honor, Honour, (ón'ùr.) L.; Fr. honneur.) (Feud. 
Lew.) A superior feof or seigniory, to which other 
lordships and manors paid suit and service, and which, 
in itself, held direct of the Crown.—Court or H. 
(Hist) In days of chivalry, a court of civil and crimi- 
nal jurisdiction having power to redress wrongs of 
honor, and to entertain pleas of arbitrument respecting 
deeds of arms aud usages of warfare. — H. or WAR. 
(Mil) Honorable terms granted by a victor to his con- 
quered enemy, permitting the latter to march out of a 
town with drums beating, trumpets sounding, colors 
flying, &c., according to the usual style of martial pomp. 
A soldier is said to be interred with the honors of war, 
when his remains are borne to the grave by his late 
companions-in-arins, who, before leaving, fire volleys of 
musketry over the spot wherein his body is laid. — 
Cope or II. See DekLII NO. — Mainos or H., the title 
boruo by certain ladies of rank and position who act as 
attendants upon the queen at various European courts. 

Honorable, Honourable, (6n’tira-vl) (L. kon- 
orubilis.} A title of courtesy prefixed to the proper 
names of eertain personages; thus, in the U. States, it 
designates a member of the National Legislature; and 
in Great Britain, judges of the supreme courts of law, 
the younger children of earls and all the children of 
viscounta and barons, A member of the House of Com- 
mons, also, is, when spoken of, referred to as the “ hon- 
orable member," or the * honorable gentleman ; " should 
he, however, belong to the Privy Council, be is then 
designated “the right honorable gentleman." 

Honorius I., (/-nd’re-tis,) Pope, s. Boniface V 
625; D. 638.— H. II., s. Calixtus IL, 1124; b. 1130.— F. 
III., s. Innocent III., 1216; p. 1227. — H. IV., 8. Martin 
IV., 1285; p. 1255. 

Honorius, FLA vics, a Roman emperor, B. at Constan- 
tinople, 384 4. D.; s. his father, Theodosius the Great, 
305. From his reign may be dated the decline of the 
Roman imperial power, after the taking and sacking 
of the capital by Alaric in 410. D. 423. 

Hood, Rosin, the name assumed by an English outlaw 
ef the reign of Richard I., whose deeda are renowned 
in song and story. From him is supposed to have orig 
inated the well-known benevolent brotherhood called 
The Order of Foresters. 

Mood, Tuomas, an English pect and humorist, n. in 
London, 1708. Among his exquisite lyrics may be cited 
us gems of tender and petelio verse, the well-known 
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Song of the Skirt, the Bridge of Sighs, and the Dream of 
Aram. D. 1845. 

Hood, (hüd.) [A.8. Ad.] (Costwme) A wimple, or 
head-covering worn by 
females. Also, a cowl 
worn by monks and 
other religious profes- 
sors.— (Sports.) In Fal- 
conry, a covering for the 
head of u hawk or gerfal- 
con. — ( Naut.) On ship- 
board, the porch which 
covers the head of a com- 
panion-way. The lady 
represented in Fig. 393, 
from an illustration in 
MSS. 16 F 2 (English 
Museun), gives us a good 
idea of the fair sex of the 
early part of the reign 
of Henry VII. She wears 
the warm cloth hood 
then in fashion, which 
was folded back from the 
face over the head, and 
lay in thick plaits be- 
hind. : 

Hood, Jonx B., (hood,) 
an American Confeder 
ate general, B. in Ky, 


1831, graduated at West . 898. 
Point in 1853. During COSTUME or THE 15TH CENT. 
the Civil War, H. held (1490.) 


command of a Confeder- 
ate division at Antietam and at Gettysburg, and in the 
battle of Chickamauga, Sept. 20, 1563, lost a leg. In 

. 1864 he s. Gen. Johnston in the chief coinmand in N. 
Georgia, and suffered a great defent at the hands of 
Gen. Sherman, which compelled him to evacuate At- 
lanta on the lst Sept. After experiencing a second 
serious reverse at Nashville in Jan., 1865, he waa re- 
moved from his command. D. Aug. 31, 1879. 

Hoof, (^oof.) (A.S. .] (Zodl.) The horny substance 
which serves as an external coating to the feet of cer- 
tain animals; as the horse, &c. 

Hooghly, (^oog'le) a river of India, formed by the 
confluence of two western arms of the Ganges. It hus 
a course of 250 m., and on its banks ure the city of Cal- 
cutta, and the town of Hood Ir, a place of 12,000 inhab. 

Hooker, JoseP, (hook/r,) an American general, B. in 
Maus., 1519, graduated at West Point in 1837. After a 
military service of much distinction during the Mexi- 
can war, /7. became a brig.-general of volunteers on the 
outbreak of the Civil War, and fought at Williamsburg, 
and in the “seven days’ battles" before Richmond, 1862. 
In the same year, he was made major-genera/, and com- 
manded a corps at Antietam. In Jan., 1863, he s. Gen. 
Burnside as commander-in-chief of the Army of the Po- 
tomac, and was defeated with heavy loss at Chancellors- 
ville, May 2-3. After beiug removed from tho chief 
command, Gen. H. was seut into Tennessee, where he 
assisted in the victory of Gen. Grant at Lookout Moun- 
tain, and afterwards in Gen. Sherman's operations 
against Atlanta. He commanded the Northern dept. 
from Sept. 28, 1864, to July 5, 1865. In 1868, and at his 
own request, he retired from active service, on full rank 
of Maj.-Gen. D. Oct. 81, 1879. 

Hook’er, Sim WIILIAX J«cksox, an English botanist, 
B. at Norwich, 1785, bocame director-general of tho royal 
gardens at Kew, aud prof. of botany in Glasgow Uni- 
versity. Among hís best works are, Flora Scotica; Flora 
Exotica; Flora Borcili- Americana; and British Flora 
(6th ed. 1850). D.1865.— His son, JosrPH DaLToN H., 
also a botanist, B. 1817, is author of Flora Antarctica 
(1844-7); Fora Indica (1852); Flora of New Zealand 
(1853-4); and a treatise On the Vegetation of the Carbo- 
niferous Period. 

Hooper, WILLIAM, (hoop’r,) B. in Boston, 1742, was a 
delegate to the first Continental Congress, 1774, signed 
the Declaration of Independence, and p. in 1790. 

Hooping - cough, (loop In-, or WBooPrxa- 
cougH. (Med.) An infectious, and sometimes contagious 
disease, mostly attacking children, especially in the 
spring and autumn. It is marked by a convulsive 
strangulating cough, in which the patient whoops, 
with a deep inspiration of the breath. This is one of 
those diseases which seldom occur more than once in a 
lifetime ; and hence it probably is that, as few children 
escap. it, it is comparatively rarely noticed in adults. 
Morbid anatomy has failed to throw any direct light 
upon its special seat. Tho proportion of deaths to re- 
coveries in cases of H.-C. has not been satisfacto 
determined, but when there is a severe epidemic, the 
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mortality due to this disease is often very great; the 
deaths, however, in the great majority of cases, occur 
among the poorer classes. This mortality is, in reality, 
due rather to the bronchitis and pneumonia (or inflam- 
mation of the lungs), which are frequent complications 
of H.-C., than to the disease itself. 


Hoopoe, (^oop'ó. (Zool. The U an ee 
nt bird, family Oerthiade, inhabits N. Africa and 8. 
rope. It is abt. the size of a thrush, and its head is 

ornamented with a handsome crest, composed of cinna- 
mon-colored feathers of unequal lengths, having a white 
bar and black tips, which it can expand and depress at 
pleasure. Its name is derived from its continually 
uttering, in soft and rapid tones, a peculiar sound re- 
sambling hoop, hoop, hoop! 

Hoorn, (Aoarn,) a fortified seaport of Holland, on the 
Zuyder-Zee, 20 m. N.E. of Amsterdam. 1t is largely 
engaged in shipbuilding. Pop. 11,000, 

Hoosic Tunnel, o (hoo'sik.) See TUNNEL. 

Hop, (p.) [Du.] (Bot) See HUMULUS. 

Hop- fly. (Zoél.) Sce APHIDS. 

Hopkins, STEPHEN, (% prinz, an American statesman, 
B. at Scituate, R. I., 1707. He was elected to Con 
1774, and signed the Declaration of Independence, 1776. 
D. 1786. 

Hop'kins, in Kentucky, a W. co.; area, 750 sq. m.; O. 
Madisonville —In Teras, a N. E. co.; area, 960 sq. m.; O. 
Tarrant. 

Hopkinsians, (hdp-kin'shdnz.) (Eccl. Hist.) A Cal- 
vinistic sect, founded by one Samuel Hopkins, an 
American divine, 1721-1803. They repudiate the doc- 
trine of imputation, and lay it down as their leading 
tenet that disinterested benevolence is the true exempli- 
fication of godliness and virtue, even as selfishness is 
that of vice and evil. 

Hop’kinson., FRANCIS, an American statesman, B. in 
Philadelphia, 1737, was a delegate from N. J. to the 
Continental Congress, and signed the Declaration of In- 
dependence in 1776. D. 1701. — His son, JOSEPH H., a dis- 
tinguished jurist, was B.1770. He was author of the 
famous national anthem — Hail Columbia. D. 1842. 

Hopkinsville, (^óp'kins-ril) in Kentucky, a town, 
C. of Christian co., on Little River, 204 m. S. W. of Frank- 
ſort. 

Hopper, (^óp'pür.) (Nach.) A wooden trough in a 
mill, through which the grain passes in order to be 
ground into flour. 

Hor, (Mount,) (hór)a summit of the Mount Seir 
range, in Arabia, in the Arabuh valley, bet. the Dead 
Sen and the Elanitic Gulf. Its present name is Jebel- 
neby- Harboon, and a Moslem tomb of Aaron marks the 
supposed site of that prophet's burial-place. 

Horace, (Aórds,) (Quintus Horatius FLACCUS,) one of 
the greatest of Latin poets, was B. at Venusia, 65 3. o. 
He studied at Rome, under Orbilius Pupillus, and com- 

leted his education at Athens. He then joined the 

oman army, and fought under Brutus at Philippi; | 
thereby occasioning the confiscation of his patrimo- 
nial estate. On his return to Rome, he embraced liter- 
ature as n profession, and was so fortunate as to find a 
liberal and life-long patron in Mæcenas (g. v.). His 
poetical works consist of odes, satires, and epistles — 
all replete with elegance of diction and perfect pro- 
priety of thought and expression, and withal pervaded 

y & certain atmosphere of calm and well-bred philos- 
ophy, that renders them irresistibly attractive to the 
minds and tastes of cultivated men. D. 8 B. c. 

Horse, (hó're.) [L.] ( Myth.) Goddesses of the hours, and 
attendants upon the chariot of the sun at the gates of 
heaven. 

Horatii and Curatil, (hd-ra’shet.) (Rom. Hist.) 
The names of two sota of three brothers each, selected 
by the Romans and Albans as their respective cham- 
pions in a combat ordered to decide whether Rome 
should belong to Alba, or Alba to Rome. The Roman 
Horatii came off the victors, and Alba accordingly sub- 
mitted, B. c. 670. 

Horde, (hérd.) [Tartar horda.) A company or tribe 
of people who pursue a vagrant and migratory mode 
of life. sleeping in wagons or under tents, and existing 
by plunder and rapine. The Tartars are a race of this 
kind. 

Hordeum, (^órde-üdm.) [L.] (Bot) Tbe Barley, one 
of the most valuable of the genera of grasses (Grami- 
nacew). As a corn-plant, barley is perhaps one of the 
most early cultivated, and its different varieties can be 
grown under a wider range of climatal differences than 
almost any other variety of cereal. The gen. may be 
distinguished by its spikeleta being in threes arranged 
on opposite sides of the rachis, heace forming a bi- 
latera] spike. Of tbe many varieties of cultivated 
barley, those known as distichous or two-rowed bare 
ley ure those more commonly cultivated, for in them 
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the seed is tolernbly uniform in size, and soa better 
sample is produced, and we believe that it is even 
more productive than the eix-rowed form. This latter, 
however, is frequently attempted to be employed in 
farming; but as the lateral florets are seldom so plump 
ag the central one, a very uncven sample is the result. 

Ho’reb, Mount.) Sce SINAI 

More hound. (e.) See MARRTHTUx. 

Horicon Lake, (hór'e-kin,) in Wisconsin, is formed 
M Kock River, and occupies an area of 84 sq. m. in the 

. of Dodge co. 

Horizon, (h^-ri'zn.) [Gr. horizon, a termination.] 
(Ast) The circular line where the sky appeurs to meet 
the sea, or the earth's plane. This is the sensible II. 
The rational 77. is the circle formed by a plane passing 
through the ceutre of the earth, parallel to the sensi- 
dle H., and produced to meet the heavens. 

Morn, ore.) [A. S.] (Kut. Hist.) Horns are appen- 
dages to the frontal bones of many of the extensive 
families of ruminants, and are obviously intended as 
weapons of defence, With reference to structure, 
horns may be divided into three classes: 1. Antlers, 
which have the structure of bone; 2. The horns of 
the rhinoceros and buffalo, which consist of epider- 
mic formations; and, 3. Hollow horns like those of 
oxen, in which the horny matter is disposed in con- 
centric layers round a centre of true bono. Horn is 
susceptible of being cut into n great variety of forma; 

«ts properties render it an article of considerable value 
in the hands of the turner and other manufacturers, 
for combs, snuff-boxes. knife-handles, lanterns, &c. Im- 
mienso quantities are annually imported from all. parts 
of the world. 

Horn. Gicstar, Count or, a Swedish general, B. 1502, 
commanded the Jeft wing of the army at Leipzig, 1631, 
and cerved under Gustavus Adolphus at Lützen. In 
1642 he held the chief command of the army which 
reduced Denmark to submission. D., constable of Swe- 
den, in 1697. 

Horn, PIII PE DE MONTMORENCI-NIVELLE, COMTF DF, a 
Flemish patriot, B. 1022, after serving with distinction 
as Admiral of the Low Countries and President of the 
Council of State under Philip II., became implicated in 
the alleged treason of Count Egmont, and eutlered 
death accordingly, 1568. 

Horn'benm. (Bot) See CARPINUS. 

Horn bill. (Z).) See Bucrening. 

Horn“ blende. (^orn'bénd.) (Ger.] (Min) A name 
given to minerals of very different external appear- 
ance, They are composed of silica, alumina, magnesia, 
lime, and oxide of iron. H. is usually of a greenish or 
blackish-green color, and forms the bases of rocks of 
the basaltic series. Augite is near akin to it. 

Horn- bug. (Zo) See LUCANIDR. 

Horncastle, (Aorn'kds-l)) a town of England, co. 
Lincoln, on the Bane, 18 m. E. of Lincoln. It is cele- 
brated for its great annual fairs ot horses and cattle. 
Bop, 5,520. 

Horned-hog, (hórnd-.) (Zoól.) Same as DABYROUSSA, 
q. v. ; 

Horned-ton, or frog. (-01) (Zo l.) Ree IeuANIDE. 

Horned-viper. ( Zoi.) The English of CERASTEB, q. v. 

Hornellsville, (lor'nels-ril,) in New Fork, a town of 
Steuben co., 90 m. S. E. of Buffalo. Zop. 4,552. 

Hornet. A. S. Ayr net.] (Zoól.) See VESPARIA. 

Horn- poppy. (Hot.) See GLAUCIUM. 

Horn-Smake. (Zol) See Colep hip. 

Mornstone, (hórn'stón.) (Min.) A brittle flint-like 
var. of quartz. 

Horn-work. (br.) (Fortif.) An outwork which 
advances beyond the glacis towards the ficld, and is 
com posed of two horn-sliuped demi-bustions, connected 
by a curtain. 

Horologium, (JojeZm.) [L., a timepiece.) (Ast) 
A 8. constellation bet. Eridanus and Canopus, 

Horology. rel qe.) (From Gr. hora, and logos, 
doctrine.| The science which treats of methods of 
measuring and marking the hours of the day. The 
term II. was formerly applied to any contrivance for 
measuring time,as the clepsydra and sun-dial. H. now 
embraces the principles of the construction of clocks 
and watches. Tho date of the introduction of a com- 
bination of wheels and pinions to measure time is un- 
certain, but itis known that in 1264 a German named 
Henrich de Wyck set up a clock, regulated by a balance, 
for Charles V. of France. Since that date, clocks and 
watcaes have superseded all other contrivances for 
marking the hours of the day. All varieties of time— 
pieces include five essential parts:—1. A moving 
power. 2. Anindicator by whose uniform motion time 
is measured. 3. An accurately divided scale over which 
the indicator moves, 4. A certain mechanism by which 
motion, originating with the moving power, is imparted 
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to the indicator. 5. A regulator to render the motion 
of ail the parts uniform. In the common clock the mow 
ing power is a weight suspended by cords over a pulley, 
Which it causes to revolve. The indicator is the hand, 
nud the scale is the dial- plate. The mechanism isa 
combination of toothed wheels and pinious, so arranged 
us tu Secure a required relation between the times of 
revolution of the first wheel and the last. The regulator 
of a common clock consists of a pendulum and escape- 
nment-whneel. (See PENDULUM and EsScAPEMENT.) The 
former oxcillates regularly in equal times, and allows 
one tooth of the escapement-wheel to pass it at each 
oscillation. The escapement is connected with the train 
of wheels moved by the weight, and therefore regulates 
their motion and renders it uniform. For watches and 
timepieces in which the space required for the ascent 
and descent of the weight would be inconvenient, the 
moving power [a the elastic force of a main-spring. It 
i» a ribbon of highly-tempered steel, bent in the form 
of a spiral. When the spring is coiled round its axle 
or arbor, it has a tendency to uncoil itself. The arbor 
is free to revolve, and is therefore set in motion by the 
spring. The force of the spring i8 a variable power, 
and some means is therefore required to render its effect 
regular and uniform, This is accomplished by a beau- 
titul contrivance termed the fusee, a conical barrel sur- 
rounded by a flexible chain. The regulating part of a 
watch ia usually the balance-wheel. It consists of a fiy- 
wheel, having a heavy rim and a fine spring, termed a 
hatr-spring, attached by ono extremity to the axle of 
the wheel, and by the other to a fixed point. The 
spring is placed ina certain spiral form natural to it, 
and to which when disturbed ít has a tendency to re- 
turn, When the wheel is drawn aside, therefore, the 
spring causes it to oscillate. The oscillations of the 
spring, like those ofa pendulum, are isochronons. An 
escapement-wheel renders the balance-wheel effective 
in regulating the mation of the other parts. In the 
machinery of the watch or clock it is necessary to in- 
terpose a series of wheels between the mnin-príng and 
balance - wheel, so that the main-epring by acting 
through a sinall space may produce the required num- 
ber of revolutions of the escapement-wheel. Without 
this number, tho spring would require frequent winding 
up. The sine applies to the works of a clock, 

Horoscope, (%%% -i. jum Gr. héra, an hour, 
and skopen, I inspect.) Castrol) A figure or scheme rep- 
resenting the appearance of the heavens and. positions 
of the celestial bodies, drawn at a certain time — for in- 
stance, at the moment of a person's nativity; — it was 
supposed to forecast his future destiny. 

Horrors, (Tie. (% ru.) [From L. horrens.] ( Med.) 
Same as DELIRIUM TREMENS, q.v. 

Horry, (^órre,) in S. Carolina, an E. dist., b. S. E. by 
the Atlantic; area, 1,200 square miles; Capital, Conway- 
borough, 

Morse, (hrs) [A. N. hora] (Zont) The Equus cabaltus, 
a species of the fam. Eguide, the most beautiful, grace- 
ful. and the most useful to man of all the Pachydermas, 
It is indigenous to the Old World, but has accompanied 
man, and become estublished in every quarter of the 
globe. Its varieties are very numerous, The Barbary 
or Arab horses are the most beautiful and the fleetest; 
the largest and strongest are from the coastsof the North 
Sea; and the smallest from the north of Sweden and 
Corsica, In Africa, horses still maintain their original 
independence, and range at pleasure in berde of several 
hundreds, having always one or more as an advanced 
guard, to give un alarm at the approach of danger. This 
is expressed by asudden 8norting, at which the main 
body gallops off with the most surprising swiftness, In 
South America there are wild horses, the descendants 
of those introduced by the Spaniards and Portuguese. In 
Arabia, almost every man possesses his horse, which 
lives in the same apartment with himself and family, 
and is considered as constituting an important purt of 
it. It is fed with the most regular attention, is cleaued 
with an incessant assiduity, and is never, on any ac- 
count, ill-treated. The age of a horse under eight years 
old is generally to be known by hia teeth. The Mack 
marks, or cavities denoting the age, are to be found in 
the corner front teeth adjoining the tushes. At four 
years and a half old, the mark teeth are just visible 
above the gum, and the cavity is distinctly to be seen. 
At five, the remaining colts teeth are shed, and the 
tushes appear. At six, tho tushes are np, and appear 
white, snail, and sharp, with a amall circle of flesh 
growing near them: the horses month is then com- 
pleted, the corner teeth being filled up. At eight, the 
black marks disappear. 

Horse'-chestnut. (Bot) See /EscULUS. 

Horse Hy. (Zool) Bee TABANIDE. < 

Horse-yuards. (Mi) See GUARDS. 
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Here maci Tp, Ó ( fee SCOMBRDA. pu The elevation of the Jf. ia a ceremony per 
orsemanship, hore’mdn-ship.) The art - ormed during the Maas, in which the said wafer 18 held 
aging the horse and riding on his back. aloft and worshipped. 
Horse- paT the Mech.) The work of an engine is Hospitaliers, (Knights,) (ade pe-tällürs.) ( Hist.) 
measu by the mean pressure on the piston X area A religious order, foun od at Jerusalem, 1092, by oer- 
of the piston X length of the stroke. In England and tain monks, who : 
America the unit of work is the nd; that is there instituted 4 


ght of one pound 
raise & weight of 
a height of 20 feet would require 


nds. 
ef work performed 
hour, for example. In the U. States, the rates of work 
are compared by means of er, which is a con- 
ventional unit, and represents 650 foot-pounds in a 


in a given time; 


A new system of carriage 
ropulsion by small motors in which electric storage 
tteries, gasoline engines, etc., supply the power, has 
recently come into popular use in F and is being 
introduced into the United States these 


gecon 
Horseless Carriages: 


15 miles an hour. 
a cost of about 13 cents an hour. 
and cheapening of cost are expected in these vehicles, 
and they may go fa 
Hortense En nie de Be 
B. in Paris, 1785, Was 
Beauharnais, by Josephine his wife, afterwards Empress 
of the French. In 1802 
to Louis Bonaparte, 
and ascended, with him, 
In 1810 she separated from her husband, and after the 
Restoration received the title of Duchesse de St. Leu, 
and retired with her 80D, afterwards the Emperor Napo- 
leon III., into private life in Switzerland, where she D. 
in 1837. Queen H. composed the music of the popular 
French national song “ Partant pour la Syrie.” 


Horticulture. (hór-te-kült yr.) From L. „ a 
garden, and ura, husbandry.] The art of cultivat- 
ing a garden, and rearing the finest kinds of plants. It 


differs from agriculture c viefly in being performed alto- 

ther by man labor, and being confined within a 

imited space. 

Horton, (hdr’tn,) a seaport of Nova Scotia, King's co., 
on Nimes Bay. " a 

Hosanna, (hà-zdn'nah.) [Heb., 
thee." ipt.) An exclamation of joy or praise, 
found only once in the Old Testament, viZ., P». ex viii. 

conducted Christ into Jeru- 
salem: Matt. xvi. and John xii. It has been 

pil adopted in the Christian Church 
one, (hdz.) [Dan. Close-fitting breeches 
or pantaloons hips to the knees ; — 
formerly worn. — Among the moderns, the term is ap- 
lied to stockings or B0CKS, the latter being also styled 
„hose. — A leathern pipe or tube, used with fire- 
engines, for conveying water for the extinguishing o 
fires and conflagrations. —(Typog.) Among printers, 
an instrument employed in the tightening and slack- 
ening of the platen cords of a press. 

Hosiery, (hó'zhür-e.) [From hose.) (Com-) Stockings, 
hose, and such knitted or woven articles as comforters, 
mittens, and the like; —used collectively. 

Hosmer, ARRIET, (hós'mür,) an American artist, P. 
Mass., 1831. In order to devote herself 
sculpture, took up her residence in Rome, where she 
has since resided. Among the most admired produc- 
tions of her chis l are Zenobia in Chains, and Beatrice 


Cenci. 
Hosea, (Bose ul.) (Script) A canonical book of the 
Old Testament, aid tho first of the minor prophets 
goe p.c). The contents of this book are mainly 
irected against the corrupt Israelitish kingdom. The 
gins of the people, committed against mercy and privi- 
lege, are denounced in strong language; and jndgment 
is threatened against them. We have no certain in- 
formation of the pro 
Hos ar, (ue po- 
din. A title borne 
and Wallachia, who received the invest 
principalities from the Sultan, of whom they were 


tributaries. 
Host, (Adel.) Mae L. hostia, a viotim.] (Theol) In 
the Roman Catholic Church, the name given to the con- 
supposed to be changed into the body 
so styled because looked upon 
e or victim, offered up for a pro- 


“Save, I implore 


hospital for pil- 
rims. Under God- 
rey de Bouillon 


knights supersede 

them in its rule, and 
in 1113 the order re- Ws 
ceived confirmation 


by Pope Pasca 
After playing a 
rominent part in 


the Crusades, and 
amalgamating with 
the order of St. 
of Jerusa- 
lem, the Knights H. 

n 1309, 


Smyrna 
andria respectively. 
In 1480 their valor 
caused the Sultan 
Mohammed II. to . va rm 

raise the siege of Fig. 804.—4 ENIGHT HOSPITALLES. 
Rhodes, after suffer- 

ing immense loss. In 1522, after a memorable siege by 
the Turks, they were forced to abandon that island to 
them, and found a new home in Malta, granted them 
by the Emperor Charles V. This order was suppressed 
in England in 1540, and in France in 1792; and, after 
their expulsion from Malta by the French, six years 
later, they sank into political insignificance. The 
knights followed the Augustine rule, and wore, as 
their distin a white cross embroidered 
history vari- 


= — + 
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Hostage, (hostáj.) [From L. hostis 

person surrendered to an enemy as a pledge or security 
for the performance of the articles o 
leased on fulfilment of the same. 

Hostilius. (hds-ttl’e-tis,) 8. Numa as 3d king 
of Rome, abt. 650 B. C. During his reign occurred the 
Alban war, terminated by the combat of the Horatii 
and Curiatii. See HORATII. 

Hot'-bed. (Hort.) A bed 
or other manure, get in a wooden frame-work covered 
with glass; — it serves to protect early plants from 
frost, c., and also affords beat to euch as will not thrive 
in the open air. 

Hot-blast. (-bldst. ( Metall.) See BLAST-FURNACE. 

Hotch-pot, or Iotch-potch (och dt.) (Fr. 
hochepot. | (Lavw.) A quaint legal phrase used when it 
is directed ina settlement or will that any member of 
a class shall divide property which he may acquire with 
the rest of that class :— such process js termed bring- 
ing it into hotchpot. 

Hotel, (ho4C.) (0. Eng. 
apartments for guests.] In 


hostel, from L. hospitalia, 
its general and best under- 
stood sense, a superior kind of house of entertainment 
for guests and travellers. In France, the word is also 
applied to the town-residence of persons of rank, 
wealth, or distinction. HOTEL DE ViLLE, in France, à 


building devoted to the business purposes oj à muni- 
cipality. A city-hall, a town-hall. 
Fiothouse, (hot hous.) ( Hort.) A building erected in 


of exotic or other 
for the forcing of 


gardens, oT elsewhere, for the rearing 
plants that require heat, as well as 
fruit to premature ripencss. 
Hot-pres'sing. (Print) A method by which a gloss 
is imparted to printed sheets of paper. It is done by 
means of hydraulic pressure between a series of mill- 
boards in alternate hot and cold layers. 
Hot Spring. (-spring,) in Arkansas, a S. W. central 
; area, 9 It takes its pame from its numer- 
ous springs of mineral waters ; C. Rockport. 
Hottentots, (dt tn. tds.) (Ethnol.) A 8. African race 
of people which originally inhabited Cape Colony, un- 
der the name of Cinque. d and inoffen- 
sive, and both mentally and phy an inferior race 
to the Kaffres. In complexion they are of a sallowish 
brown, almost arriving 
at maturity, their persons acquire & 
repulsive ugliness. Their country 
along the sen- const to the territory of the Kaflres, 
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is b. N. by the Orange River. Their numbers range from 
10,008 to 30,009, aecerding to different authorities. 

| creber bread. Bot.) See T&sTUDINARIA, 
ot'-well, (e.) (Mach. In steam-engines, the 
reservoir which receivea the water emptied out of the 
condenser by the air-pump. 

Houdon, JEAN ANTOINE, (00-dón(g^), a distinguished 
French sculptor, B. at Versailles, 1741, became a mem- 
ber of the Royal Academy in 1775, and, later, was ad- 
mitted into the Institute. Among his productions are 
the statue of Washington in the State-house at Rich- 
mond, Va., and the statues of Voltaire and Cicero. D. 
1828. 

Houghton. (Is“, or haw’tn,) a N. W. co. of the upper 

peninsula, surrounded E. and N.W. by Lake 
Michigan ; C. Houghton. 

Hound, (hound. A. S. kund.) A name commonly given 
to those kinds o - which are used in hunting. but 
more especially to those which hunt by scent rather 
than by sight. 

Hound’s-tongue, (tüng) (Bot.) See CYNOGLOS8UM. 

Hour, (hour.) E. hora.) The twenty-fourth part of a 
mean solar day. Angularly measured, an hour is equal 
to 16 deg. of space, and is subdivided into 60 minutes, 
each minute being divided into 60 seconds. Astrono- 
mers count 24 hours from mid-day to mid-day. Italians 
from sunset to sunset.—Canonical H. (Eccl) See Ca- 
WONICAL.—The Hours. (Myth.) See Hora. 

Hour’-glass, (-gLis.) (Horol.) A kind of chronometer 
by which time is measured by the running down of 
sand from an upper part toa lower through a small 
aperture. It is in the form of a double bulb connected 
by a narrow neck. 

Houris, (Aoo'rez.) [From Ar. har al oyfin, black-eyed.] 
The name which designates the fabled nymphs of the 
Mohammedan paradise, represented, according to the 
description of them given in the Koran, as surpassing 
in voluptuous grace and beauty all that the imagina- 
tion of mortals can conceive. They enjoy the attributes 
of immortal youth, and are the destined brides of the 
faithful after death. 

Housatonic, (hoo-sah-tón'ik,) a river having its source 
in Mass., Berkshire co., and its embouchure in Long 
Island Sound, bet. Fairfield and New Haven cos., after 
a S. and S. E. course of abt. 150 m. 

House, (hous.) A. S.] (Arch.) Primarily and generally, 
any edifice or building designed or appropriated for 
human habitation.—(Geneal.) An illustrious race or 
dynasty, or a noble line, descended from one common 
stock of ancestors; as, the house of Hapsburg. — (Com.) 
A firm of merchants or traders; as, the house of Baring 
Brothers and Co.—(Astrol.) The twelfth part of the 
heavens, the division of which latter was founded upon 
the pretended influence of the stars, when meeting in 
them, on all sublunary bodíes. These influences were 
sup to be either good or bad, and to each of these 
H. particular virtues were assigned, on which astrolo- 
gers drew up and formed a judgment of their horoscopes. 
H. or Correction. (Law.) A prison, or place of deten- 
tion and punishment for convicted offenders. — H. or 
Commons, H. or Lonps. See PARLIAMENT. — H. or REP- 
RESENTATIVES. See CONGRESS. 

House'breaking, (-briking) (Law.) The break- 
ing into and entering of a house by daylight, with the 
intent to steal, is a felony; if no theft is actually com- 
mitted, it is a misdemeanor. A crime of the same char- 
acter committed during the night-time is calle? a bur- 

lary, q. v. 
ouse'-snake. (Zo) See COLUBRIDÆ. 

Houssa, (hoos'sah,) a region of Mid-Africa, b. N. by the 
Great Desert, and W. by the Niger. It isa country but 
little known, inhabited by negroes of a superior type 
p Saa Kashna, its C., is in N. Lat. 12? 0’ 19", E. Lon. 


Houston, Sax, (hü'stiin)) an American general, B. in 
Va., 1793, entered Congress in 1823, and 4 years later 
became governor of Tennessee. After emigrating to 
Texas in 1832, he was elected to the chief command of 
the army which defeated the Mexicans under Santa 
Anna a£ San Jacinto, April 21, 1836. He was elected 
president of Texas in the same year, and reélected in 
1841. After the admission of Texas into the Union asa 
State. H. twice represegted her in the National Senate, 
and filled the gubernatorial chair in 1859, D. 1862. 

Hous'ton, in Georgia, a central county ; area, 550 
square miles; C. Perry.— In Minnesota, a 8. E. county, 
touching Wisconsin and Iowa; area, 570 square miles; 
C. Caledonia.—In 7:745, an E. county; area, 1,295 

uare miles; C. Crockett. A city of same State, C. 
Harris county, on Buffalo Bayou, 200 miles E. S. E. 
of Austin. 

Howard, (houw'ürd,)the patronymic of a noble English 
house, eminent in tory ; the chief of which, the e 
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of Norfolk, ranks as the premior 
Among the most distinguished of ite members were 
Lorp HOWARD o? EFFINGHAM (1536-1624), Lord High Ad- 
miral of England, who defeated the Spanish Armada.— 
Henry, EARL or Surrey, the earliest of England's classi- 
cal gon (1516-47 ).— GEORGE WILLIAM FREDERICK, EARL 
OF CARLISLE, author and statesman, (1802-64.)— THOMAS, 
2d DUKE or NORFOLK (1454-1524), who won the great 
battle of Flodden over the Scots ; — his son, THOMAS, 3d 
Duke or NoRroLK, and Lord Treasurer, (1473-1553) ; — 
his Kex; THomAS, 4th Duke, executed in 1572 for 
an alleged conspiracy in favor of Mary Queen of Scots.— 
THOMAS, EARL or ARUNDEL (1594-1646), the collector of 
the famous Arundel Marbles now at Oxford — and CAT 
ERINE, 9d queen of Henry VIII. 


r of hís country. 


Fig. 395. — a HOUSSA GIRL. 

Howard, in Jndiana, a N. central county; area, 293 
square miles; C. Kokomo. —In Jowa, a N. N. E. county, 
b. on Minnesota ; area, 430 square miles ; C. N. Oregon. 
—In Mary/and, a central county; area, 280 square 
miles; C. Elhcott's Mills.—In Missouri, a N. central 
county; area, 432 square miles; C. Fayette. 

Howe, Eus, (hów,) an American mechanician, B. in 
Mass. 1819, finished in 1845 a machine for sewing, which 
he patented in the following yeur — a wonderful inven- 
tion which has revolutionized certain departments of 
manual labor. D. 1867. 

Howe, JULIA WARD, an American authoress, n. in New 
York, 1819, has published some poems of considerable 
merit, and also written the popular Battle Hymn of the 
Republic. 

Howe, RICHARD, Ist EARL, an English admiral, B. 1725, 
commanded the English fleet in American waters, 
1776-8, which paralyzed the efforts of the French ad- 
miral D'Estaing to assist the American revolutionists. 
On the 1st June, 1794, he gained a brilliant victory off 
Cape La Hogue, capturing 7 French ships of the line. 
D. 1799. His brother, SIR WILLIAM, B. 1728, was ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief of the English forces sent 
to act against the Americans, 1775 ; sustained a repulse 
at Bunker Hill (1775); gained the battle of Long Island, 
and occupied the city of New York, 1776; and after the 
victory of Brandywine, took Philadelphia, 1777. He 
et da his command in the following year, and p. in 
1814. 

Howell, (how’él,) in Missouri, a S. co., b. by Arkansas; 
area, 900 sq. m.; C. West Plains. 

Howitzer, (hou'its-ár.) [Ger. haubitze, cupola-shaped.] 
(Gun.) A kind of mortar mounted on a gun-carriage, 
constructed of brass or iron, and formerly much used 
in projecting grenades, canister, and, sometimes, hot 
shot. The English first brought them into vogue dur- 
ing the latter half of the 17th cent. H. have become 
to a great degree superseded by shell-guns. 

Howlers, (howl'ürz.) (Zo) See SAPAJOUS. 

Howth, (outh,) à town and fashionable seaside resort 
of Ireland, at the base of the famous hill of same name 
which forms the N. headland at theentrance to Dublin 
Bay, 8 m. E.N.E. of the city of Dublin. Pop. 3,000, 

Huamanga, (/wwd-mdng'gdh,) a city of Peru, C. of a 
N of the dep. of Ayacucho, 140 miles N. N. W. of Cuzco. 

ear it, 1824, Sucré defeated the Spaniards, and thereby 
ended their rule in 8. America. Pop. 20,000. 

Huancavelica, (hwdn-kah-va-lee’kah,) a town of 
Peru, C. of a dep. of same name, 80 m. W.N.W. of Hua 
manga. Pop. 10,000. 

Huanuco, (^wd-noo'ko,)a town of Peru, dep. of Junin, 
25 m. S. E. of Janja, Pop. 5,000. 
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ara, (hwd-rde’,) a town of Peru, C. of dep. Anca- 

eh, 130 m. S.B. of illo. . 6,000. ý 

Hue, Bvanisrs Réars, ABBÉ, (ook,) a French author, 5. 
at Toulouse, 1813, after a missionary career in the Far 
Hast, published on his return to France in 1852, Travels 
tm Tartary, Thibet, and China; The Chinese Empire 

851); and Christianity in China, Tartary, und Thibet, 
1867). D. 1860. 
adibras, (huü'de-brds.) (Lit.) See BUTLER (SAMUEL). 

Hudson, HENDRIK, (Atd'sün,) an English navigator, 
while in the service of the Dutch East India Company 
in 1609, discovered the river in New York State since 
called by his name. Next year he discovered and ex- 
plored Hudson’s Bay, and in 1611 is supposed to have 
perished at sea, after being deserted by his crew. 

Hudson, (Atid’stin,) a great river of the U. States, and 
after the St. Lawrence, the largest stream emptying 
into the N. Atlantic, rises in N. Lat. 419, and taking a 
3 S. course, falls into the above ocean, below 

ew York city, in abt. N. Lat. 40 41’, after a flow of 
abt. 28) miles, 120 of which afford navigation for large 
shipe. The Z. is not less noted for its commercial fa- 
cilities, than for the romantically picturesque scenery 
found along its banks. Its principal affluent is the 
Mobawk, in Albany co. The H., at its mouth, forms 
the harbor of New York, 4 m. in width, and one of the 
finest in the New World.—In Michigan a village of 
Lenawee co., abt 16 m. W. of Adrian. Pop. 2,459—In 
New Jersey, a N.E. co. ‘area, 180 sq. m.; C. Jersey City. 
-—In New Fork, a handsome city, C. 
of Columbia co., on the Hudson, 116 m. N. of the city 
of New York. 

Wiud'son's Bay, (Aüd'sünr-) a great inland sea of 
Brit. N. America, bet. N. Lat. 51-619, and W. Lon. 77- 
9609. On the N.it communicates with the Arctic Ocean 

Fox Channel, Coronation Gulf, and the Gulf of Boo- 

ia; and on the E. by Hudson's Strait with Davis' 
Strait. This noble expanse of waters contains innu- 
merable islands and reefs; occupies an area of abt. 510,000 
sq. m.; presents a saccession of bold, rocky shores; 
and is navigable only during a portion of the year. 

Hudson's Strait, in Brit. N. America, a large arm 
of the sea, connecting Hudson's Bay with Davis' Strait 
and the N. Atlantic Ocean. Its length is abt. 450 m.; 
its width, 100 m. 

Hue, a) (Nint.) See CoLorING. 

Hus, (^oo'ay,) a strongly fortified city of B. E. Asia, C. 
of the empire of Anam, on a river of the same name. 
10 m. from its mouth in the China Sea; Lat. 169 1990 
Lon. 107° 17 R. Pop. 100,000. 

Huerfano, (vo-ürJu^/no,) iu Colorado, a B.E. co, b. 
B. by the Indian Ter. aud New Mexico; area, 11,760 sq. 
m.; C. Hermosillo. 

Hug Capet. See CAPET. 

Hughes, Tromas, (hiiz,) better known under his so- 
briquet of Tom Brows, an English author, B. in co. 
Derks, 1823. His most popular novel, Tom Brown's 
School-days, appeared in 1857, and a sequel to it, Tom 
Brown at Oxford, in 1861. H, was a liberal member 
of the English Parliament, visited the United States 
rem met with a singularly warin and flatteriug recep- 

on, 

Hugo. Vioron Marre, Vicomre, (00-g8',) a French poet 
and novelist, B. at Besancon, 1802. In his 20th year, 
the publication of the Ist vol. of Odes and Ballads raised 
him at once into high literary repute —& popular esti- 

V mate of his genius amply confirmed by the production 
of his fine poems Les Orientales (1823), and the Feuilles 
d'Automne (1832). H., along with Dumas and others, 
warmly opposed the heretofore so-called classical French 
drama by substituting for it the romantic ; and strengt h- 
ened the school with his brilliant plays entitled Er- 
mant (1830), and Marion De l'Orme (1831). Next ap- 

the Notre Ddme de Paris, an historical romance 
ef high merit (1831); Les Misérables, also a novel (1862); 
The Toilers of the Sea (1865); and in 1869 a romance en- 
titled The Man who Laughs—a work which, while it 
eentains some brilliant descriptive passages, proved 
unworthy of the author's previous reputation — a dead 
failure, in short. H. became a member of the Acad- 
emy in 1841, and a peer of France in 1845. Profers- 
ing extreme republican principles, he sat for Paria in 
the Constituent Assembly of 1448, and was exiled for 

_ Bis antagonism to the Napoleonic coup detat of Dec., 
1851. During his exile, he launched a caustic diatribe 
against the imperial power, under the title of Napoleon 
le Petit (1852). After the fall of the empire, 1870, H. 
returned to France, and was elected a member of the 
National Assembly; but his inordinate self-esteem ex- 
posed him to ridicule; and his advocacy in behalf of 
the acts of the Commune excited against him in the 
Assembly such violent reprobation, that be resigned. 
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His later works are L'Annle Maudi ST e ipn 
Treise, History of a uc La pipe ke. dn 6, A. was 
again elected a Senator. D. at Paris, May 22, 1886. 

Huguenot, (hii’ge-nét.) [From Low Ger. ei 
conspirators.) (Fr. Hist.) A term— originally one o 
opprobrium — applied to the early French Protestants 
after the year 1560. The origin of the word, and ita 
literal meaning, has never been satisfactorily ascer- 
tained. The history of the riseand progress of the H. 
forms one of the most interesting and instructive por- 
tionsof French history. They underwent severe perse- 
eution during the reigns of Francis I. and Henry II., 
until 1562, when the right of toleration was noms 
accorded them: — nominally, since the religious preju- 
dices of the people, fomented against them by contend- 
ing political factions, raged as fiercely as ever, till 
France was nearly desoluted by what were termed 
“religious wars." In 1572 occurred the massacre of 
Bt. Bartholomew (7. r.). Henry IV.— previously one 
of their leaders — protected them by the Edict of 
Nantes, 1598; but in 1685 that edict was revoked, 
thereby causing the exodus of half a million of French- 
men, who fled to other countries where the free exer- 
cise of their religious belief might be obtained, and 
where their wealth and industrial] capacity laid the 
foundations of later prosperous and enlightened com- 
munities. 

Hull, (hv) a borough and seaport of England, E. Rid- 
ing co. York, on the estuary of the Humber, 34 m. R. 
B.E. of York. It is the great emporium of English 
1 with the Baltic and the N. of Burope. Pop. 

4998. 

Hull. a town of Canada, p. Qnebec, riding of West Ottawa, 

on the Ottawa River, opposite Ottawa. Pop. of Riding, 


25,000, 

Hull. [A.S. hul] (Shipbuilding.) The shell, frame, or 
body of a ship, divested of its masts, spars, and rigging. 
— Hutt nown. (Naut.) A ship at sea is said to be 
down, when only her upper masts can be perceived 
above the horizon, 

Hull. Isaac, an American naval commander, B. in 
Conn., 1775. After serving with credit in the opera- 
tions before Tripoli, 1804-5, H., while in command of 
the frigate Constitution in 1812, encountered the British 
frigate Guerriere, and took her after a sanguinary con- 
test of half an hour. This was the opening naval action 
of the war. D. 1343. 

Humanitarians, (hii-mdn-+-ta're-dnz.) (Fr. human- 
ituires.] (Theol.) The name assigned to tbe several 
classes of anti-Trinitarians, who regard Christ as a mere 
man, and refuse to ascribe to him any supernatural 
Character, whether of origin or of nature. The name 
II. is also sometimes applied to the disciples of St. Si- 
mon, and in general to those who look to the perfecti- 
bility of huinan nature as their great moral and social 
dogma, and ignore altogether the dependence of man 
upon supernatural aid, believing in the all-sufficlency 
of his own innate powers. 

Humanities, (The.) (hü-mdn'etls) [From L. kw 
manitaa, good scholarship.] (#duc.) A term applied in 
Scottish university parlance, us a synonym for polite 
literature or the belles-lettres, including classical 
scholarship. 

| Hum'ble-bee. (Zo) See Appa. 

Hum ble- plant. (Bot.) See Mimosa, 

Humboldt. FrrepRich HEINRICH ALEXANDER, BAROW 
VON, an eminent German sclentist and traveller, was B, 
in Berlin, 1769. After studying at Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder, Göttingen, and Freyburg. he became director- 
gen. of the mines of Anspach in 1702, which office he 
held for abt. 4 years. He lind already made a consid- 
erable reputation as a writer on science, when in 1799 
he started with Bonpland for S. America, and occupied 
4 yeurs in the exploration of that continent, and about 
a year more in investigating the natural history, &c., 
of Mexico. After his return to Europe in 1804, he 
passed a period of 20 years in Paris, and was there ad- 
mitted into the Institute. In 1829, II. made a geientifle 
exploration of Central Asia, and during the 18 years 
following was engaged in diplomatic affairs on behalf 
of the Prussian govt. D.in Berlin, 1859. So numerous 
and various are the published works of this great savant, 
that in this place a brief retrospect of the principal ones 
only can be given. They comprise a Journey to the Equi- 
noctial Regioa of the New Gmtinent; General Physics 
and Geology; On the Geographical Distribution of Plants 
according to the Temperature and Altitude ; Central Asia ; 
Researches on the Chains of Mountains and the Compara- 
tive Climatology ; Aspects of Nature ; and, lastly, what 
is commonly esteemed his masterpiece, Kormos — Eseay 
of a Physical Description of the Universe — written in 
his 74th year. — His brother, KARL WILHELM, BARON VON 
A, an eminent statesman and philologer, B. 1707, be 
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eame the friend and literary counsellor of fchiller 

and Göthe; Prussian minister at Rome (1802); and 

minister of Public Instruction in Prussia, 1508-10, dur- 

ing his tenure of which office he largely aided in the 

ertablishment of Berlin University. Ho represented 

Prussia at the Congress of Vienna, 1514; was um bassa- 

dor to England in 1516; and appointed ininister of state 

and privy councillor in 1819. D. 1*35.. Asa critic and 

sclentific author, 77. has been atyled the “creator of 

comparative philelouy.” His works include an Beeay 

on the Greeka; a Memoir on Comparative Linguistics; and | 
Researches om the Aborigines Qf. Spain by Means of Ue | 
Basque Lanawige. 

Humboldt, in Culifornta, a N. W. co., washed by tho 
Pacific; area, 2.880 square miles; C. Eureka.—In lowe, ; 
a N W. county, area, 5:8 square miles; C. Dakota.--In. 
Nerada, a N. W. county, bordering on Oregon; area, 
14,850 «quare miles: C. Unionvilia 

Humboldt Bay, an inlet of the N. Pacific, Hum- 
boldt co., California, atfurding an excellent harbor, 270 
m. N. of San Francisco, 

Humboldt Lu Ke. In Nerada, Tat 400 100 N.. Lon. 
1189 40' W.; area, 1*0 84. m. It receives the Huinboldt 
and 8t. Mary's rivers, 

Hume, Divid, (oon, n eminent historian, B. in Edin- 
burgh., 1711, after laying the basis of a creat literary 
reputation by his 7^ «c:(ise on Human Nature; Essays, 
Moral, Political, and Literary: and other works, pub- 
lished between the years 175 and 1761 bis celebrated 
History of Buglaid, for two generations esteemed tlie 
ablest work of its class, though esteemed by many 
critics open to objection on the score of scepticism aud 
undue partiality. D. 1770. 

Humerus, (^c'mór-5s) [L., the shoulder]. (Anat) 
The upper part of the arm, bet. the scapula and elbow, 
The os humeri or brachii, as it is sometimes called,) is 
articulated at one extremiiy to the scapula, and at the 
Other to the ulna aud medius, 

Huinirinceie, hi-mir--d’see.) (Bot) An O. of 
planta, all. Erícalea, consisting of balsamic trees or 
ehrubs, natives of tropical America. 

Huimineller, (%% - ur.) (Agric.) An Imple- 
ment used in removal of the awu froin the grain of 
barley, after it has undergone threshing. 

Humniming-bird. Zl.) See Thon. 

Mummock, n' mi.) [Of supposed Ind. deriv.] 
A sheet of ice which presents a surface. generally 
level, but here and there diversified by projections 
arising from the ice having been upheaved by some 
pressure or force from beneath. — Also, a name given 
by sailors to & conical luilock which appears on tlie 
Const ling of a country, as seen froin the sea. In 
Florita, the term refers to a low tract of land, often 
marshy. 

Humor, Mumour. (hi’miir.) [L., motsture.] ( Med.) 
A term generally expressive of the moisture or fluids 
of animal bodies, or a fluid in its morbid or vitiated 
state or condition, — That quality of the mind which 
creates ludicrous or fantastic. images Or representa- 
tions, but does not possess the brilhancy and poix- 
nancy of wit, While it is usually emypcoyed iu the pro- 
motion of hilarity and entertaining conversation, it is 
also often made the justrument or vehicle of satiro aud 
sarcasm, 

Humphreys, (Ii Fr H,) in Tennessee, a N. W. co.; 
area, 400 sq. II.; C. Waverly. 

Humulus. La'mu-lùs.) [From L. humus, the eurth.] 
(LoL) A gen. of plants, O. Cannabenaceie, the only spe- 
cles of which is the Common Hop, JI. lujalus, a peren- 
mal, producing anunally long, weak, rougiosh, tyin- 
ing stems, nud lobed, coarsely-toothed leaves, which 
bear a general resemblance to those of the vine, but 
are harsh to the touch, The female flowers form green 
scaly cones or catkins, which, after flowering and dur- 
ing the period of ripening, increase in size, und when 
full grown constitute the well-known “Shops” used by 
brewers. The scales also become covered with small 
grains of a resinous substance, called lupuline; and tho 
ovary changes into a small nut which is cuveloped in 
the enlarged sepal, and bs the true fruit. Hops serve 
three important purposes in brewing: Ist, they impart 
an agreeable tlavor to the beer; 2d, they check acetous 
fermentation, and thus render the beer capable of 
being kept; 2d, their tannin helps to clarify the beer 
by precipitating the albumen of the barley. Their 
active qualities reside principally in the golden-yellow 
grains of lupuline with which they are covered. Be- 
sides their use in brewing, they are sometimes prescribed 
as aà tonice; and on account of their narcotic odor, pil- 
lows stuffed with them are employed to induce sleep. 

Humus, (hi'mis.) L., tlie soil.] (Chem.) Moist wood 
is slowly converted by decay into a brown substance, 
which bas been called hunes, and forms the chief part 
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of the organic matter in solls. Alkalies dissolve this 
substance, and on the addition of un acid to the brown 
eolution,a brown precipitate is obtained, which is said 
to contain humic, ue, aud geic acids; but these sub- 
stances do not crystallize, and their existence as det- 
nite acids appears to be somewhat doubtlul. H. does 
not contribute directly to the food of plants; but as 
it is one of the most highly hy grometrical substances 
known, it confers en the soil the power of absorbin 

and retaining water, thus dunimshes its tenacity, andl 
allows of its being more casily worked. Additionally, 
from its dark color, It causes the more rapid absorption 
of heat from the sun's rays. It is, therefore, in mod- 


erate quantities, an indispensable coustituent of a fer- 


tile soll. 

Hundred, (hin’dr'd; commonly pron. hün'dürd.) 
[€ or. Alert. (CV.) Iu England, a part or division 
of e county: —anciently so called from its containing 
100 families, or froin its furnfehing 100 soldiers for the 
wars of the soveleigu. — In the State of Delaware, 
U. 8., the cox, ure subdivided into hundreds. 

Hundred Days, (The.) (Fr. Hist.) The historic 
designation of the period dating from Napoleon L.'s 
entry into Paris ou his return from Elba, March 20, 
1815, to the day on which he left it forever, June 29. 

|i Nundred-welght, (-wdt.) (Abbrev. Cwr.) (Cunb.) 
A weight equal to 112 lbs. avoirdupois, 20 of which 
constitute a bon. 

Hungary, (^üng'ga-re.) [Magyar Ország; Ger. Un- 
gorn) KINGDOM or.) A laige country of Central bu- 
rope, formerly having an independent autonomy, but 
now forming the major portion of the Austrian empire. 
It consists, for the inst part, of a large and fertile, und 
generally well-wooded plain, e by the Danube 
aud its numerous afluents. To the N. and E. this 
plain is b. by the. Carpathian Mts., while on the W. 
it impinges upon the provs. of Moravia, Styria, and 
Lower Austria. To the S. the course of the Danube, 
uud its tributary the Save, mark the line of the Turk- 
ish frontier. Area, 82,5607 Eng. sq. m. A. is rich in 
mines of the precious metals, iron, copper, and coal. 
It, besides, teems with agricultural wealth, growing 
large crops of cereals, hemp, tobacco, £c. Its wines, 
especially that of Tokay, are of excellent quality. The 
chief manufs. are cotton, woollen, and coarse linen 
fabrics, and glass and earthenware, — Clef towns, 
Pesth Buda (the twin-cap), Marin Theresienstadt, Te- 
Mesvar, Szegedin, Grosswurdein, Debreczin, Presburg, 
Komorn, Gran, and Arad. The inhat. consist of seven 
distinct races, viz. the Mugyars (Hungarians Proper), 
Slovaks, Croats, Rusniaks, Jews, Germans, and Wal- 
Ian, lis. The Rotman Catholic is the chief forin of re- 
ligion: the Greck and Protestant churches count also 
Dany adhercuts, During the Roman gra, II. formed 
the W. portion of Dacia and the S. of Pannonia. Later 
it was overrun by the Goths, who were expelled by 
the Huns, a people who were destined to give their 
nume to the country. In the 7th cent., H. was held by 
the Avari, until the irruption of the Mag\ars —an 
Asiatie race —in 894. Under their chief, Arpad, the 
latter subjected the country, and traneformed it into a 
Monarchy in 1000, under Stephen I. (surnamed the 
Saint) A long line of native sovercigns succeeded — 
the principal of whom are alluded to elsewhere — and 
H. became n great aud flourishing kingdom during the 
next four centuries. lu 1526, however, occurred the 
Turkish oecupation of a gieat portion of her territory, 
and in 1570 it passed under the rule of the House of 
Austria, in Which the monarchical succession was de- 
clared hereditary. II. remained. faithful to that dy- 
Dasty till 154s, when the repeated iníractions of their 
constitutional privileges led to an ill-starred revolt on 
the part of tho Hungarian people, which ended in sub- 
jenug them to Austria still more firmly thun before. 
Since thut time, however, owing to the more liberal 

policy of the imperial govt. inaugurated by Baron von 
Beust, a change has occurred for the better. In 1567, 
the present emperor granted to Hungary a renewal of 
her ancient constitutional rights and privileges, and 
took an oath, on his coronation as king of the Magyars, 

to preserve and uphold them. Pvp, 14,234,205, 
Hunger, %% hr.) (A. S.] (Physiol) The necessity 
| dor taking food. II. is an internal sensation, which 
some anthors have attributed to the friction between 
the sides of the stomach in its empty stale; others, tu 
the compression of the nerves, when the organ is con- 
tracted; others, again, to the action of the gustric juice, 

&c. It i» dictated by the wants of the system; — further 

we know not. The sensation of H. is at first rather 

&pgrevable, but it quickly becomes unpleasant, when 

prolonged, and, if not appeased, results, after a time 

more or less long, in the terrible agony called 3TARYAse 

TION, g. v. 
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Buns, (hiinz.) [L. Hunni.] (His.) A barbaric race 
of extraction which inhabited the plains of 
Tartary several centuries prior to the Christian sera, 
and against the incursion of which the famous Wall of 
China was erected. The H. aſterward split into two 
te nations, known respectively as the V. Huns, 
and the S. Huns. The first of these crossed over into 
Europe, ravaged the Roman empire, and under the 
leadership of Attila (q. v.) sacked the city of Rome, 
in the 5th cent. They were afterward forced by the 
Goths to retire beyond the Tanais; but, later, they 
again penetrated E. Europe, and peopled the country 
since known as Hungary. x 
Hunt. (hünt,) in Texas, a N.E. co.; area, 960 sq. m.; C. 
Greenville. 
Hunt. James HENRY LEIGH, (hün/,) an English poet and 
man of letters, B. near London, 1784, founded the “ Ex- 
aminer ” newspaper, and suffered a two years’ imprison- 
ment for lampooning in its columns the Prince Regent, 
1812. During his incarceration he wrote the admired 
poemi Francesca di TE The Descent of Liberty, and 
Feast of the Poets. In 1822 he joined the poets By- 
ron and Shelley in the co-editorship of * The Liberal," 
and after the death of the former published Zecollec- 
tions of Byron (1828), which was severely animadverted 
upon by the friends of the noble bard. Others of H.'s 
best known works are Stories from the Italian Poets ; 
Men, Women, and Books; and Imagination and Fancy. 
In 1850 his very interesting Autobiography was given 
to the world. D. 1859. 
Hunt. Tuomas Sterry,an eminent American chemist 
and geologist, B. at Norwich, Conn., 1826. In 1847 he 
was engaged in the geological survey of Canada, and 
appointed prof. of chemistry at Quebec. He acted asa 
uror at the Universal Exposition held in Paris, 1855, 
an honorary member of the Royal Society of London, 
and has largely contributed to the American Journal 
of Science, and to the Transactions of the Royal So- 
ciety, and of the French Academy. 
Munt, WiLLiAM HOLMAN, one of the founders of the 
Pre-Raphaelite school of modern painting, was B. in 
London, 1827. The Light of the World is regarded as 
the finest production of his easel. 
Hunter, Jonw, (hint’r,) the most eminent English 
anatomist of modern times, p. near Glasgow in 1728, 
became surgeon of St. George's Hospital, London, and 
& Fellow of the Royal Society, and acquired high celeb- 
rity by his discoveries in comparative anatomy and 
13 . D. 1793. 
unter don, (hünt'ür-dün,) in New Jersey, a N. W. 
2 b. on Pennsylvania; area, 600 sq. m.; C. Fleming- 
n. 


Huntington, (hünt'i 
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ton; area, 372 sq. m.; C. Huntingdon. Pop. 63,672.— 
Huntinepon, a borough, and C. of above co., on the 
Ouse, 16 m. N.W. of Cambridge. Oliver Cromwell was 
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B. here. . 4,242. 
Hunt'ingdon, in Canada E. a 8.W. co. near the 


U. 8. borders; area, 488 sp. m.; C. Huntingdon. Pop. 
16,204.—In Pennsylvania, a central co.; area, 8q.m.; 
C. Huntingdon.—A borough, C. of above co., on the Ju- 
niata, 96 m. W.N.W. of Harrisburg. 


Huntington, DANIEL, (h&nt'ing-tn,) an American por- 


trait and historical painter, B. in New York, 1816, was 
elected President of the National Academy of Design in 
1862. Among his most noted productions are Henry 
Vill. and Catherine Parr, and the Shepherd Boy of the 


Cam E 
Huntington, Sauvxt, an American jurist and states- 


man, B. in Conn., 1732, while a member of the Continen- 
tal Congress, 1776, signed the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. In 1779 and 1780 he officiated as President of 
that body, and afterward served as chief justice and 
governor of his native State. D. 1796. 

-tün,) im Indiana, a N. E. co.; 
«rea, 384 square miles; Capital, Huntington —A town, 
O. of above county, on Little River, 100 miles N.E ef 
Ind lis—In New York, a village of Suffolk ca., 
abt. 40 m. E.N.E. of New York city. 


Huntsville, (hüntz'vil,) in Alabama, a well-built and 


flourishing city, C. of Madison co., 150 m. N.N.E. ef 
Tuscaloosa. 


Hunyades, Hunniapes, or HUNYADY, JOANNES Con- 


VINUR, (00-ne-ahd’,) an Hun n general, und Waiwode 
of Transylvania abt. 1440, me four years afterward 
captain-general and governor of Hungary. D.of wounds 
received in his gallant and successful defence of Bel- 
grade agninst the Turks, in 1450. — Matthew Corvinus, 
his &on, became king of Hungary. 


Hura, (^ü'rah.) (Bot.) A gen. of the O. 


Euphorbiaceæ, 
consisting of only one species, H. crepitans, the Sand- 
box tree, indigenous in tropical America. It isa branch- 
ing tree of 30 to 40 ft. high, often planted for the sake 
of its shade, having a great abundance of glossy poplar- 
like leaves. The curious, rounded, hard-shelled fruita 
are about the size of an orange, and have as many deep 
furrows as there are cells, each cell containing a single 
flattened seed. When the frnit is ripe and exposed to tho 
action of a dry atmosphere, it bursts with great force, ac- 
companied by a loud sharp crack like the report of a pis- 
tol, for which reason it is often called the Monkey's Din- 
ner-bell, The seeds are emetic, in a green state. A venom- 
ous milky juice is abundant in all parts of the plant, 
and if it be applied to the eye causes almost immediate 
blindness. 
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Fig. 396. — LADIES HUNTING THE sTAG (13th cent.). (From a copy of Le Roman de la Rose.) 


Hunting, (hint'ing.) 
The act or diversion of pursuing wild animals. 
rude state of society, it is one of the most important em- 
ployments of mankind; in a more advanced state, it be- 
comes an agreeable amusement, and is practised ina 
2 variety of ways, according to the country and the 
escription of the game. As early as the 9th cent., I. 
formed an essential part of the education of a young 
nobleman. To the passion for H. which animated the 
feudal kings and nobles of Europe, the vast tracts of 
land which were afforested bear forcible testimony ; 
and the writers of the time give a strong picture of the 
sufferings of the oppressed commonalty under the ty- 
rannical privileges of sport which were claimed by 
their masters. The bishops and abbots, and also the 
ladies of the Middle Ages, hunted with great state, and 
some of them were skilful sportsmen. 
Huntingdon, (hünt'ing-dón,) (abbrev. HUNTS,) a co. 
of b. K by Cambridge and W. by Northamp- 


rom A. S. hund, a dog.) (Sports) Hurdwar, (hoord'wahr,) a town of Brit. India, N. W. 
In a 


Provinces, on tbe Ganges, 36 m. E. of Scharanpoor. Pop. 
13,110. 


Hurdy-gurdy, (hür'de-gir'de.) [Etymol. unknown.] 


(Mus) A Savoyard stringed instrument of music, the 
sounds of which — sufficiently inbarmonious and mo- 
notonous — are produced by the circular action of the 
wheel, and regulated by the fingers. 


Huron, (hü'rón,) one of the 5 great lakes of N. Ameri- 


ca, about 800 m. in circuit, b. W. and 8.W. by the State 
of Michigan, and on other sides by Upper Canada, ex- 
tending in N. Lat. from 43° to 46° 20’, and in W. Lon. 
from 79° to 85°. Its surface is 584 feet above the level 
of the sea; its depth about 1000 feet. Its waters are re- 
markable for their clearness and purity. This vast body 
of water is said to contain 3,000 islands, one of them, the 
Great Manitoulin, or Sacred Island, running parullel 
to almost the whole of the northern coast, which is 
one continuous mass of comparatively barren rocks. 
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Also, a river of Michigan, rising bet. Washtenaw and 
Hvingston cos, and entering Lake Erie bet. Wayne and 
Mouroe cos., utter a S.E. course of abt. v0 m. 

Huron, (Aran,) iu Canada W., a W. co., washed hy 
Luke Huron: area 1,292 square miles; 
An Michigan, an E. county, b. by Saginaw Bay aud 
Lake Huron; area, 800 square wHes; Cap. Sand Beach, 
In Ohio, a N. county; area, 464 square miles; Cup. 
Norwalk. 

Weron Indians. (Fthnol.) See Wrannots. 

Hurricane, (hirre-Aan.) (From L. Lat. aurugium, a 
sturm.] (Meteor.) A very violent storm of wind, usu- 
wily accompanied by thunder and lightning. They are 
most commen in countries under or near the tropics, 
such as tlie W. Indies, the Mauritius, aud E. Asia. 

Husbandry, (hisbdnd-re.) (Agric) The practical 
part of the science of agriculture, or the business of 
cultivating the earth and rearing animals. Husbandry 
is the proper term for that which is commonly called 
Jarming. It includes tillage, breeding, grazing, tho 
Management of the dairy, and every other occupation 
by which riches may be drawn from the superticial 

roducts of the earth. 

uss, JOHANN, %s.) a Protestant leader and church 
reformer, B. in Bohemia, 1373. While holding a preach- 
ership in Prague, 1402, be incurred the censure of the 
Church by advocating the new Wickliffian doctrines. 
His work On the Church caused him to be summoned 
before the Council of Constance, 1414, where he tena- 
ciously maintained his Protestant opinions, aud wis 
accordingly burned at the stake by order of the Emi- 
peror Sigismund, 

Hussars, (hü:-zahrz.) om Hung. húsz, a score, and 
âr, pay.) (Mil) The distinctive mune attaching to 
certain regiments of light cavalry found in nearly all 
of the European armies. The equipments of JI. are 
light and elegant: their arms are à sabre, a carbine, 
and a brace of pistols. The dress of the Austro-Hun- 
garian H. is eepecially ornate and picturesque. 

Hussites, (^usitz) (Eech Hist.) The followers of 
John Huss (g. r.), who avenged his death by one of the 
fiercest and most sanguinary civil wars ever known. 
They took the field under Ziska, 1418, gained the battle 
of Prague, in July 14, 1420, and nearly annihilated the 
Imperlalists at Deutschsbrod, Jan. 8, 1422. After oc- 
cupying the whole of Bohemia and Moravia, they 
threatened Vienna, and in 1426 gained the victories of 
Aussig und Mies. The emperor Sigismund was at 
length too glad to come to terms with the 7/ , and the 
treaty of Iglau, in 1436, terminated hostilities between 
Catholic and Protestant for the time being. 

Hustings, (hüst'ingz) [A. S. hustinge —literally, a 
house of council.) (Eng. Law.) The principal muni- 
cipal court of the city of London, held in the Guildhall 
before the Lord Mayor and aldermen. — (Ling. Jl.) 
The booth or elevated platform from which candidates 
at a parliamentary election are proposed or nominated, 
and from which they address the electors before the 
show of hands is taken, 

Hutchinson, Tuowas, (Fehn an), B. in Boston, 
Ma., WIT, became chiet-justice of that colony in 1569, 
and governor in 1709. To his policy white holding the 
latter position may be attributed the precipitation of 
the War of the Revolution. He was author of a te- 
tory of tic. Provinces of Massuchusctta. Bay from 1028 tu 
1749 (2 vols., Svo, 176-7). Doin Lendon, 1792. 

Hutchinson, (hich in-sán,)in Dakota Ter., u S. E. co.; 
area, 4.500 sq. In. 

Huxley, PIO AA Henry, (/ Le.) an eminent English 
natural philosopher, B. ut Ealing, near London, 1825. 
In i35! he became prof. of paleontology im the School 
of Mines, and of physiology at the Royal Institution. 
In 1570 he was appointed President ot the British As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science. Prof. 77. 
stands in the first rank of recent scientists, belongs to the 
Darwinian school of naturalists, and is author, among 
other works, of History o! th O eanic Hygdiozoa U 
tures on the Elements of Comparative Anatomy ,; and 
Protuplasm, or The Physical Basis of Litre, D. 1895. 
ay, (ire. a manuf. town of Belgium, p. Liege, on the 
Meuse, 10 m. W. of the city of Liese, Lep 11.0. 

Huy ghens, CHRISTIAN, (Ai gdinz,) an eminent Dutch 
savant, B. at the Hague, 1029. After graduating at 
Leyden, he applied himself to scientific study aud re- 
search; was the first to apply the penduium to the 
mensuration of time; published in 1651 his Thevrems 
on the Quadrature of the Hyperbola; and in 1659, his 
System of Saturn, in which he describes the ring of that 
plauet, discovered by him. In 1669 he demonstrated 
the law of the impact of bodies, and in 1673 brought 
out his important work called Horologium Oacilatorium. 
In 1690 appeared his Treatise on the Cause of Gravity, 
and a Treutise on Light, in which he advanced the uu- 
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. utory theory since generally conceded. To H. is ab 
tributed the invention of the spural spring used in the 
regulation of watch-balances ; and also the assertion 
of the centrifugal theory in circular motion. D. 1605, 


C. Goderich.) Hyacinth, (^iah-sinth.) (Greek Myth.) A beautiful 


youth beloved by Apollo and by Zephyr, the latter of 
whom ia sid to have slain him fram jealousy. Apollo 
transtormed him after death into the flower which bears 
his nate, and he was long worshipped by the Spartans 
as a divinity. (Bo) See Hyacintucs.—(Min.) One 
of the names given to the yellow or brown crystals of 

, zircon, which are found in the beds of streams or rivers, 
particularly in Ceylon. Its most usual form, asa crystal, 
is a four-sided prism, terminated by four rhombic planes. 

Hyacinthus, (Ai-ch-sin’thus.) (Bot) A well-known 
genus of very handsome bulbs, O. Liliaceae, of which 
large numbers of garden varieties are grown in Holland 
for exportation, 

Hyades, (Ai'oh-deez.)) (Myt) Seven nymphs, daughters 
of Atlas, transformed by Jupiter into stars, aud now 
forming part of the constellation Taurus. 

Hyrenn. (Zool) See Hyena. 

Hyaleider, (hi-dléi-de.) (J.) A fam. of mollusks, 
O. J'teropoda, distinguished by their wing-shaped or- 
rang of locomotion. 
yalite, (Aiil-it,) or MU tien's Grass. (Min) A 
transparent, colorless var, of the Opal, having some re- 
semblance to a clear or pellucid gum, 

Hyalography, /r.) [From Gr. Ayalos, glass, 
and grephein, to descri be.] (Arts.) The art of ylass-en- 
graving. 

H y Aloid, (hi'dl-otd.) in hyalos, and eidos, resem- 
1 (Anat.) Vitriform; thus the H. membrane is 
the delicate cellular membrane which confines the 
Vitreous humor of the eye. 

Hyalotype, (“ ½ tip.) [Gr. hyalos, and typos, im- 
print.] (Aine Aris.) A photograph taken upon glass. 

Hyberna'tion. Same as IIInEK NATION, g. v. 

Hy brid, rid.) [L. hybrila.) (Nat. Hist.) The off- 
epring of a female plaut or animal which has been fe- 
cundited by a male of a diflerent species or genus; a 
familiar example is found in the mule, an animal which 
combines the characteristics of both the horse and uss, 

Hydaspes, (-“. (Anc. Geog.) A river of ladia, 
now called the Jesum. 

Hydatid, (At d- Fd.) [From Gr. hydatis, a watery vesi- 
cle} tu.) A term applied to nearly all kinds of cyst- 
like productions or cystic parasites invuding almost any 
part of the bodies of men, the ox, the sheep, the horse, 
the pig, c., many of which are now discovered to be 
larval stages of the Tania or Tape-worm. They are 
generally inelosed in an external sac, which is attached 
to the tissue of the organ in which it is situated, and 
Which is frequently comton to Inany H., each of which 
has a distinct envelope, II. Sometimes occasion 80 little 
inconvenience, that persons, in whom they are discov- 
ered atter death, have not suspected any disease in the 
organ in which they are found. On other occasions, 
they grow rupidly, and cause 80 much irritation that 
suppuration is excited in or around the common sac, 
which may either burst externally, or into a mucous 
canal or a serous cavity. In the first or second case, the 
JI. will be discharged, und recovery may take place; in 
the third case, fatal inflammation will ensue. Little can 
be done for the treatment of this affection, except that 
oceusionally, if the cyst is near tlie purtace, it may be 
carefully punctured, See TENIA. 

Hyde, %,) à manuf, town of England, co. Chester, 7 
n. E. S. L. of Manchester. Zop. 16,500. 

Hyde, in &. Curolina, an E. co., b. on Pamlico Sound; 
area, 830 aq. m.; C. Swan Quarter. 

Hyde Park, a fine park of 460 acres in London. 

Hyderabad, (A-d rabad.) [7 City of Hyder,"] a city 
ot Hindostan, C. of the Nizani's Dominions, on the 
Mussi; N. Lat. 17° 22’, E. Lon. 559 22. Pop. 200,000, — 
Another cil y of same nune is C. of Scinde ; N. Lat. 23° 
22, E. Lon. 69 N. Pp. 24,000. 

Hydra, (07%. .) (My'h.) A fabnlous seven- or nine- 
headed monster which had its habitat in tho Lernean 
moriss. When one of the heads was cut off, it was im- 
mediately succeded by another, unless the wound were 
cauterized, Theretore, Hereules killed this monster by 
applying firebrands to each part after cutting off of a 
hend. Eu. A gen. of minute polyps, found in stag- 
naut pools of water. These animals present us with 
the simplest kind of structure which has yet been ascer- 
tained. One of the most remarkable points in their 
history is their power of being multiplied by mechani- 
cal division. — CHs.) The Water-serpent, a Southern 
Constellation remarkable for its great extension, and 
often divided into 4 parts, viz.: JIydra, Hydra and Crater 
(the Cups, Hydra and Corrus (the Crow), and Hydra 
ooninE,b e (the continuation of Hydra) 
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Hy dra, a town of Greece, C. of an island of same name, 
one of the W. Sporades, lying off the E. coast of the 
Morea, bet. the gulfs of Nauplia and gina, and having 
an one of 20 sq. m., and a pop. of 82,000. Pop. of town, 
12,600, 

Hydragogue, (hi'drah-703.) (From Gr. hydór, water, 
and ago, I evacuate.) (.Med.) One of a class of medi- 
cines, such as Cathartics, which promote the expulsion 
of water from the body by increasing its secretions or 
excretions. 

Hydrales, (hi/drah-leez.) 8 An all. of plants. 
class Endogens, characterized by perfect or imperfect 
flowers, not arranged on aspadix, and without albumen. 

Hydrangenceie, (-driin-je-d’se-e.) [Gr. hydór, water, 
and aggeion, a vessel.) (Bot) An O. of plants, all. 
Saxifragales, consisting of shrubs natives of the tem- 
perate parts of America and Asia, and closely allied to 
the Sarifragacew. Hydrangea hortensis has fine corymbs 
of light rose-colored flowers, which retain their fresh- 
ness for a long time, and succeed each other until late 
in the autumn. 

fiydrarthrus, „ [From Gr. hydór, and 
arthron, a joint.) (d.) The White Swelling, a for- 
midable strumous disease, which may attack any one 
of the joints; but is most commonly met with in the 
knee, the haunch, the foot, the elbow, and generally 
occurs in scrofulous children. It consists, at times, in 
tumefaction, and softening of the soft parts and liga- 
ments, Which surround the joints; at others, in swell- 
ing and caries of the extremities of bones. The treat- 
ment is difficult. 

Hydrastis, 5 [From Gr. Aydor.] (Bot.) 
A gen. of the O. Ranunculacee, consisting of only one 
species, H. Canadensis, au herbaceous perennial, found 
in damp places in woods, in the Northern States and 
Canada, where it is called Yellow Puccoon, Orange- 
root, or Canadian Yellow-root. Its thick yellow under- 

und stem, or root as it is more frequently called, was 
ormerly employed by the American aborigines for dye- 
ing a bright yellow color. It hus a strong narcotic 
odor, with a bitter pungent taste, and possesses tonic 
roperties. 

Hy rate, (hi'drát.) [Gr. hydr.) (Chem.) A com- 
pound containing water, or its elements in the propor- 
tion to form water. Hydrated Salts are those which 
contain water of hydration or crystallization: thus Zne- 
S0. 110 + 6aq. is hydrated sulphate of zinc; the 6 
molecules of water are held with less tenacity than the 
other atom. 

Hydration, (Water of,) (i-dra'shun.) (Chem.) 

he water chemically combined with a substance to 
form a hydrate. 

Hydraulic Lime, (hi-drau'lik-.) en hydór, and 
aule, a pipe.) (Ch.) A lime formed from the poorer 
sorts of limestone, containing from 8 to 25 per cent. 
foreign matter, as silica, alumina, maguesia, &c. All 
water limestones are of a bluish-gray or brown color, 
communicated to them by oxide of iron. After being 
calcined, they do not Aue when moistened; but if pul- 
verized, they absorb water witliout swelling up, or 
heating, like fat lime, and afford a paste which, in the 
air, never acquires much solidity, but becomes hard 
under water in afew days. The silex and alumina are 
essential, but the oxides of iron and manganese are 
rather prejudicial ingredients. 

Hydraulic Press. (Mech) A machine by which 
enormous pressures may be produced. Its principle is 
due to Pascal, but it was first constructed by Bramah 
in 1796. It consists of a cylinder, B, with very strong 
thick sides (Fig. 397), in which there is a cast-iron ram, 
P, working water-tight in the collar of the cylinder. 
On the ram P there isa cast-iron plate on which the 
substance to be pressed is placed. Four strong columns 
serve to support and fix a second plate Q. By means 
of a leaden pipe, K, the cylinder B, which is filled with 
water, communicates with a small force-pump, A, which 
works by means of a lever, M. When the piston of 
this pump p ascends, a vacuum is produced and the 
water rises in the tube a, at the end of which there is 
& rose, to prevent the entrance of foreign matters. 
When the piston p descends, it drives the water into the 
cylinder by the tube K. The pressure which can be 
obtained by this press depends on the relation of the 
piston P to that of the piston p. If the former has a 
transverse section 50 or 100 times as large as the latter, 
the upward pressure on the large piston will be 50 or 
100 times that exerted upon the small one. By means 
of the lever M an additional advantage is obtained. If 
the distance from the fulcrum to the point where the 
power is applied is 5 times the distance from the ful- 
crum to the piston p, the pressure on p will be 5 times 
the power. Thus, if a man acts on M with a force of 60 
pounds, the force transmitted by the piston p will be 


Hydraulic Ram. 
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300 pounds, and the force which tends to raise the pis- 
ton P will be 30,000 pounds, supposing the section of P 
is 100 times that of p. 


Fig. 397.— HYDRAULIC PRESS. 


e) See Water Ram. 

Hydraulies, (hi-drau‘liis.) (Phys.) See HYDRO- 
DYNAMICS. 

Hydride, (hi'drid.) (Chem.) A compound of hydro- 
gen with another element, and also with an organic or 
compound radical. 

Hydriodic Acid, (hi-dre-ód'Ik-.) (Chem.) A color- 
less gas composed of equal volumes of hydrogen and 
iodine vapor. It is ranlaly absorbed by water, forming 
an aqueous solution, which fumes strongly in the air, 
and possesses powerful acid properties. On exposure 
to the air it decomposes with absorption of oxygen and 
separation of free iodine. In its chemical properties it 


is somewhat similar to hydrochloric acid. Sp. gr. 4:435; 
Form, HI. 
Hydrobarometer, (-bah-róm'e-tür.) [From Gr. 


hydor, water, and Eng. barometer.) (Phys) An ap- 
paratus which serves by meaus of pressure to ascertain 
the depth of sea-water. 

Hydrobromic Acid, (-bró'mik-.) (Chem.) A gase- 
ous compound of bromine and hydrogen, composed of 
equal volumes of bromine vapor aud hydrogen. It isa 
colorless strongly acid gas, having a pungent odor. It 
is greedily absorbed by water, forming a strongly acid 
solution which fumes in the air. The properties of this 
acid are very similar to those of hydrochloric acid. Sp. 
gr. 28; Form. HBr. 

Hydrocarbons, (-kdr/bónz) [Gr. hyddr, and L. car- 
bon, coal.) (Chem.) Combinations of hydrogen and car- 
bon, including most of the inflammable gases which are 
commonly met with, and a great number of the essen- 
tial oils, naphthas, and other useful substances. The 
H.form avery important and numerous class of organic 
bodies, and new members are being constantly discov- 
ered, no two elements being capable of occurring in so 
many different forms as carbon and hydrogen. 

mrs (-kdr’de-uh.) [Gr. hydór, and kardia, 
the heart.] (Med.) Dropsy of the heart or pericardium. 

Hydrocele, (hi'dro-sél.) [Gr. hydór, and kele, a tumor.] 
(Med.) A dropsy of the tunica vaginalis, a serous mem- 
brane or sac investing the testis. 

Hydrocephalus, (-scf'ah-lüs.) [Same deriv.] (Med.) 
See Dropsy. 

Hydrocharidacer, (-kdr-e-da'se-e)) (Bot.) An O. 
of aquatic plants, all. Hyd rules, natives of N. America, 
Europe, and Asia, and growing generally in fresh water. 
Hydrocharis morsus rans, the Frogbit, is an elegant 
little plant, inhabiting ditches, ponds, and thestill back 
waters of rivers. It increases by floating horizontal 
runners which shoot out to a considerable length; from 
the joints descend tufts of long, scarcely branched roots, 
which penetrate deep into the mud. From the same 

oints issue pendulous leaf-buds, supported on lon 

e each of these buds is com of two leal 
like scales, folded together and curiously enveloping 
the vw n leaves of the future plant. The leaves are 
stalked, kidney-shaped, entire; the flowers of three 
delicate white petals, rise several in succession, from a 
pellucid membranous sheath, and bear the stameus 
and pistils on separate plants. This is one of the most 
desirable plants for the fresh-water aquarium. 
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Hydrochloric Acid, (-klo’rtk-.) (Chem. The 

hlorhydric acid of the French chemists, a gaseous 
compound of chlorine and hydrogen formed by mixing 
the two guses in equal volumes. Tn the dry state, it isa 
colorless, strongly acid gus, having a pungent odor; sp. 
gr. 1:27; Form. HCl. Water dissolves 455 times its 
volume of the gas, forming the ordinary I. acid of com- 
merce, The gas liquefies at a pressure of 40 atmos- 
pheres; it is not inflammable, and extinguishes ordi- 
nary burning bodies, although potassium burns in it, 
forming chloride of potassium. A strong solution of H. 
acid when pure is colorless; its sp. gr. is 1°21, and it 
fumes copiously in the air. H. acid possesses strong 
solvent powers on many metals, hydrogen being 
evolved, and metallic chlorides being produced; it red- 
dens litinus, and has an intensely sour taste. Mixed 
with nitric acid it forms nitro-hydrochloric acid or aqua 


regis. 
Hydrocotyle, (-ko'lil.) [From Gr. hydór, and kotyle, 
a concavity.) (Bot.) The Pennywort, a gen. of plants, 
O. Apiace:, possessing little interest except for scien- 
tific botanists. 
Hydrocynnic Acid, (hi-dro-se-dn’tk-,) or PRUSSIC 
ib. [From Gr. hydör, and kyanos, blue: — so called 
from having been originally obtained from Prussian 
blue.] (Chem.) A compound of hydrogen and cyanogen. 
It is a most deadly poison. Even the prussic acid of the 
shops, which is a weak solution of the acid in water, is 
extremely dangerous, unless used with great caution. 
Its fatal effects are 80 rapid that it is impossible to pre- 
vent them by any antidote, It is a narcotic, und given 
with great caution, it may be used as a powerful seda- 
tive and anti-irritant, especially in whooping-cough. 
It is contained in the leaves of the cherry-laurel, in 
bitter almonds, in the kernels of plums and peaclies, 
and the seeds of the apple, which derive their peculiar 
odor from it. Form, HCN. 
Hydrodynamics, (-e-ndm'iks.) [(Gr. hydór, and 
namis, force.] (Phys.) That branch of the science 
which considers the motion of liquids. The application 
of liquid motion to machinery, and the application of 
mechanical force to procure required motion in liquids, 
form the subject of Hydraulics. 
Hydrofluoric Acid, (Heu. (Cm.) A com- 
pound of fluorine and hydrogen, which, in the anhy- 
drous state, is a perfectly colorless transparent liquid, 
very thin and mobile, sp. gr. 03379, boiling at 67°, 
densely fuming in the air at ordinary temp., and absorb- 
ing water very greedily from the atmosphere. It does 
not corrode glass in the slightest degree. In physical 
and chemical poson it appears to lie between hy- 
drochloric acid and water. Aqueous H. acid attacks 
ass and rock crystal with violence. They are both 
ighly dangerous substances, and require extreme care 
in their manipulation. The anhydrous acid dissolves 
most of the metals. Form. HF. 
ME dr iier (hi'dro-jén.) [From Gr. hyddr, and gennao, 
bring forth.] (Chem.) A colorless inodorous gus, the 
lightest known substance, being 14% times lighter than 
atmospheric air. Sp. gr., 006093. It is very inflamma- 
ble, burning in theair with an almost colorless flame and 
uniting with the oxygen to form water. Its exceeding 
lightness renders it possible to transfer H. from one 
vessel to another by a process of pouring with the ves- 
sels held upside down; it may also be collected by dis- 
placement in a vessel held nouth downwards; and it is 
occasionally used for filling balloons, The at. weight 
of H. is 1; symbol H. It is usually prepared by dissolv- 
ing zinc in dilute sulphuric acid, when the metal takes 
the place of the hydrogen which is evolved, H.is never 
met with free in nature, but it forms oue-ninth part of 
water, and is a constant constituent of organic bodies. 
A mixture of two parts by bulk of hydrogen with one 
of oxygen forms a violently explosive compound, the 
two uniting on contact with flame, without any residue, 
to form water. If the vessel is not very strong, it is 
shattered to pieces, but if of sufficient strength to resist 
the explosion, no noise is heard. A similar detonation, 
but less violent, is produced when hydrogen is mixed 
with two and a half times its volume of atmospheric 
air and ignited. II. unites with oxygen in two propor- 
tions, forming the protoxide, water dap and the peroz- 
ide (HO). The properties of water will be described 
under its heading. Peroxide of H. is a colorless trans- 
parent liquid, of sp. gr. 1:452, less volatile than water, 
and having a wr vaa red its oxidizing properties 
are ve e second atom of oxygen being liber- 
ated LÁ e A rise of temp. decomposes ít rapidly. 
sometimes even with explosive violence. When put or 
the skin it whitens the cuticle, when added to various 
metallic solutions it quickly raises the metal to the high- 
est state of oxidation. H. was first liquefied in 1877. 
Hydrogenlum, (je'ne-àm.) (Chem.) From his re- 


Hydroidze, (hi-dro'e-de,) or HypRorps. 


MA] (-dról'o-je.) 


Hydrometeorology, (-me-te-ór-ól'o-je.) 


Hydropathy, (-irij'a-the ) 


HYD 


searches into the occlusion of hydrogen and palladium, 
Prof. Graham in 1869 was led to infer the existence of an 
alloy of palladium and hydrogen gas condensed to a solid 
form, to which he gave the nume of H. By an ingenious 
process of 3 from the properties of t alloy 
of palladium and H., the following description of the 
latter is deduced. Its density is 0'711; it is solid, me- 
tallic, and of a white aspect; it has a certain amount 
of tenacity, and possesses the electrical conductivity 
of a metal; finally, it takes its place among magnetic 


metals. 
Hydrography, air Air rom Gr. hydór, and 
graphein, to depict.] he art of measuring and de- 


scribing rivers, bays, lakes, gulfs, channels, and other 
collections of water; more particulwly in so far as 
refers to depth, currents, position with respect to the 


land, &c, 

(Zoól.) An 
order including the lowest aca.ephs, and divided by 
Agassiz into 8 sub-orders, 46 families, and abt. 130 
genera. The gen. Coryne, formerly Sarcia, contains the 
best-known and most interesting species of this order. 
Nothing can excel the delicacy of the structure of 
these animals. Soft as jelly, transparent as the dew. 
drop, almost as perishable as a bubble, yet they per- 
form varied and rapid movements, contract and ex- 
pand their tentacles, catch and voraciously devour 
meduss of their own kind or other animals, They 
may be seen in the spring, and in great numbers; abt. 
the middle of summer they lay their eggs and perish. 
[From Gr. kydōr, and logos, 
a description.] (Phys. Geog.) That department of the 
science which treats of and explains the nature and 


B ly erties of waters in general. 


„dromel, (^i'dro-mél.) (From Gr. hydór, and meli, 
honey.) A beverage consisting of honey diluted with 
water. When fermented, it is called mead or metheglin. 


Hydrometallurgy, (-me4ál'lür-je. (From L. hy- 


ro, and Eng. metallurgy.) The process or operation 
of assaying ores by means of liquid reagents. 
( Meteor.) 
bat branch of the science which treats of the aqueous 


1 of the atmosphere, such as rain, clouds, &c, 


ydrometer, (-dróm'e-tür.) (Gr. hydór, and metron, 
measure.] (Phys.) An instrument for measuring the 
». gr. of liquids, and thence the strength of spirituous 
liquors, these being inversely as their specific gravities. 
The H.is sometimes of brass; at others, when for fluids 
which would act upon the metals, of glass. It has a 
bulb about an inch and a quarter in diameter; from 
this projects upwards a longer stem, which is graduated, 
and downwards a shorter, which is terminated below 
by a small heavy bulb, intended by its weight to keep 
the instrument vertical when immersed in fluid. The 
lighter the fluid the deeper the immersion, the amount 
of which is shown by the graduated stem. In making 
experiments with the H., temperature must be care- 
fully taken into account, since the higher the tempera- 
ture of a liquid the less dense it is. The use of the H. 
depends on the following propositions: 1. It will sink 
in different fluids in au inverse proportion to the den- 
sity of the fluids; 2. The weight required to sink it 
equally far in different fluids will be directly as the 
densities of the fluids. 


Hydrometrida, («iro-m/t're-de.) (Zodl.) The Water- 


measurer fam., embracing hemipterous insects which 
have tbe body long and narrow (Fig. 398). 


Fig. 398. — WATER-MEASURER, 


always found upon the surface of standing or running 
waters, upon which they move backwards or forwards 


with the greatest facility. 
E hydór, and pathos 
isease.| (Med.) A term applied to a treatment of 
disease generally called the eld-water cure. It was 
suggested in 1828 by Vincent Priessnitz, of Greefen- 
berg in Silesia, and consists in the internal and exter- 
nal administration of cold water, accompanied by air 
and exercise, early hours, and strict attention to diet. 
Such a mode of treatment, rationally pursued, must be 
obviously useful to persons residing in populous towns, 
eating and drinking too much, and keeping bad hours. 


Hydropeltis, (-pél’tis.) (Bot) A gen. of the O. (u- 


bombacez, deriving its name of Water-buckler from 
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the shape of the leaves, and differing from Cabomba in 
the numerous thread-like stamens, and the equally 
numerous whorled, somewhat fleshy carpels. 
Hydrophidze, (-iróf'e-de.) (Zoól.) The Sea-snake 
fam., comprising serpents, mainly of small size, which 
have the terior parts of the body and tail much 
compre and raised vertically. They inhabit the 
warm parts of the Indian and Pacific oceans, and the 
streams of the East Indies, and are very venomous. 
Hydrophobia, 8 Gr. hyddr, and phobemai, 
have a fear of.] (Med.) symptom of canine mad- 
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the former species, but is marked with numerous round 
blackish-brown spots instead of stripes. 

Hy éres, (e-air,) a town of France, dep. Var, 8 m. E. 
of Toulon, near the Mediterranean coast. It is much 
resorted to by invalids on account of its mild and salu- 
brious climate. . 10,878. 

Hyetom'eter. [Gr. hyetos, rain, and grapho, I de- 
scribe.] ( Meteor.) A rain-gauge. See PLUVIOMETER. 
Hyzein, (hije'yah.) (Myth.) The goddess of health, 
and reputed daughter of Asclepias, represented as hold- 
ing in one hand a cup in the act of drinking therefrom, 
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ness, or the disease itself. This name was given to the 
disease because persons bitten by a rabid dog or cat 
dread the sight of water. According to the generally 
received opinion of medical practitioners, there is no 
known cure for this terrible disease; and the only pre- 
ventive to be relied upon is the complete excision of 
the bitten part, which should be performed as soon as 
possible; and caustics, of which nitric acid is consid- 
ered to be the best, should be applied to the wound. 
Unfortunately, the first symptoms of madness in a dog 
are not very well defined; the animal is generally ob- 
served to be duli and unsociable, refuses food, bangs 
his head, appears drowsy, flies at strangers, and hardly 
recognizes his master. At some indefinite period after 
the bite, and long after the wound has healed, there is 
itching and pain in the part; heaviness, great restless- 
ness, and uneasiness, with mental alarm, followed by 
pains about the neck, sense of choking, and great hor- 
ror at any attempt to drink, although solid food may 
be swallowed. These symptoms are followed by fever, 
difficult respiration, convulsions, sometimes delirium, 
&nd finally death. Some medical writers have main- 
tained that H. may occasionally be spontaneously de- 
veloped in man, a supposition which seems to have 
been lately corroborated by the case of à man who, in 
Nov. 1871, at the Hospital of the Good Samaritan in 
Cincinnati, O., died with all the symptoms of H., though 
neither the patient nor any of his friends knew any- 
thing of his having been bitten by a dog, either re- 
cently or nt any time during hia life. 

Hydrophore, (hi'dro-fór.) [From Gr. hydór, and 
phoreo, to produce.] (/’hys.) An instrument by which 
samples of river- or sea-water may be brought up from 
any given depth. 

Hydrophyllacerze, (-/illa'se-^) (Bot.) An O. of 
plants, all. Cortusales, consisting of herbs or small trees, 
usually with alternate and lobed hispid leaves, natives 
chiefly of the temperate and cold portions of America. 
The Water-leaf, genus Hydrophylium, is so called from 
having in the spring a small quantity of water in the 
cavity of each leaf. 


Hygrology. (^i-gról'o-je.) 


and in the other a serpent. 


ar ris (Aije-én.) [Fr., from Gr. hygeiea, health.) 
( Me 


d.) That dept. of medical science which has refer- 
ence to the means of preserving the public health. 
From Gr. hygros, humid, 
and /ogos, speech.) (Med.) e doctrine of the bodily 
fluids or humors, 


Hygrometer. (hi-grdm’e-tir.) [From Gr. hygros, 


moist, and mefron, measure.] (Meteor.) An instrument 
for measuring the hygrometric state of tne air, of 
which there are several varieties — chemical H., con- 
densing H., and psychrometers. The method of the 
chemical H. consists in passing a known volume of air 
over a substance which resti absorbs moisture — 
chloride of calcium, for instance. The substance hav. 
ing been weighed before the passage of the air, and 
then afterwards, the increase in weight represents th« 
amount of aqueous vapor present in the air. By meana 
of the appa us represented in Fig. 400, it is possible 
to examine any given volume. Two brass reservoirs A 
and B, of the same size and construction, act alter 
nately as aspirators, by being fixed to the same axis 
about which they can turn. They are connected by & 
central tubulure; and by means of two tubulures in the 
axis the Jower reservoir is always in connection with 
the atmosphere, while the upper one, by means of a 
caoutchouc tube, is connected with the tubes M and N, 
filled either with chloride of calcium, or with pumice 
stone impregnated with sulphuric acid. The first ab. 
sorbs the vapor in the air drawn through, while the 
other, M, stops any vapor which might diffuse from the 
reservoirs to the tube N. The lower reservoir being 
full of water, and the upper one of air, the apparatus 
is inverted so that the liquid flows slowly from A to B. 
A vacuum being formed in A, air enters by the tubes 
NM, in the first of which all the vapor is absorbed. 


Hy drops, Hydrop'sin. (ed.) Same as Dncrsv, 


. v. 
H, drosalt, (hi'dro-sault.) (Chem.) A salt resulting 
m the union of a hydracid with a base. 
Hydrostatic Balance, (hi-dro-&át'ik-.) See BaL- 
ANCE. 
Hydrostatic Press. Same as HYDRAULIC Press, q.v. 


Hydrostaties, (-stdt/iks.) [From Gr. hyddr, and stao. 
stand.| The science of equilibrium of liquids, and of 
other bodies (especially solids) in the maintenance of 
whose equilibrium liquids are concerned. 
Hydrosulphu'rie Acid. (Chem.) See SuLPHU- 
RETTED HYDROGEN. ; r 
Hyena, (hi-enah,)or HY NA. (Zodl.) A carnivorous ani- 
mal, of which there are three species comprising the fam. 
Hyenadæ, charac- 
terized by having 
no tuberculous 
teeth or small 
teeth behind the 
carnivorous. The 
neck of the H. is 
very thick, and 
covered with a 
kind of bristles 
instead of hairs, 
which naturally 
stand erect, and 


ead it a very 
rmidable ap- 
the 


nce; 
Eus n bulky and rounded, and the shape not unlike 
that of a hog; the legs are moderately longand very 
strong; and the general color is a very dusky olive. It 
inhabits Turkey, Syria, Persia, and Barbary, living in 
caverns and rocky places, and prowling about at night 
to feed on the remains of dead animals. The Striped H., 
or H. of E. Africa, is not very swift, but con- 
tinually lies in wait for other animals, and scarce any- 
ang that comes in its way escapes it. The Spotted H., 
or H. crocutis (Fig. 399), of S. Africa, much resembles 


Fig. 400. — CHEMICAL HYGROMETER. 


When all the water has run into B it is turned; the 

same flow recommences, and the same volume of air is 

drawn through the tube N. Thus, if each reservoir 

holds a gallon, for example, and the apparatus has been 
ve 


turned times, 5 gallons of air have traversed the 
tube N, and have been dried. If then, before the ex- 
periment, the tube with its contents has been weighed, 
the increase in weight gives the weight of aqueous 
vapor present in 5 gallons of air at the time of the ex- 
periment. — When a body ually cools in & moist 
atmosphere, the layer of air in immediate contact with 
it cools also, and a point is ultimately reached at which 
the vapor present is just sufficient to saturate the air: 
the least diminution of temperature then causes a pre- 
age of moisture on the body in the form of dw. 

en the temperature rises again, the dew disappears. 
The mean of these two temperatures is taken as the 
deu point,. and the object of condensating H. is to ob- 
serve this point. Daniell's and Regnault's H. belong to 
this class. — A moist body evaporates in the air more 
rapidly in proportion as the air is drier, and in conse- 
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quence of this evaporation the temperature of the body | Hymettus, (met (Anc. Geog.) A mountain 


sinks. The psychrometer or wet bulb H. is based on this | 
rinciple, the application of which, to this purpose, was 
rst suggested by Leslie. 

Hygrometry, (Ai-gróm'e-tre.) [Same deriv.] (Phys.): 

hat dep. of the science, whose object is to determine the 
quantity of aqueous Tepor contained in a given volume 
of air. This quantity is very variable; but the atmos- 
phere is never completely saturated with vapor, at any 
rate, in our climates. Nor is it ever completely dry; for 
if hygrometric substances, that is to say substances with 
a great affinity for water, such as chloride of calcium, 
sulphuric acid, &c., be at any time exposed to the air, 
they absorb aqueous vapor. 

Hy leosaurus, arrows? [From Gr. hylé, a 
wooded tract, and sauros, a lizard.] (Pal.) See Dixo- 
BAURIA. 

Hy las. (hi'lds.) (Myth.) A beautiful youth beloved by 
Hercules, and companion of the latter in the Argonau- 
tic expedition. The Naiads fell in love with him, and 
enticed him to their home in the crystal depths of the 

- sea, whence he never returned. 

Hyllus, (hil/lis.) (Myth.) The son of Hercules and 
Dejanira. 
H yloidæ, (hi-lo'e-de.) (Zotl.) See BATRACHIA. 
Hymen, or Hymenæns, (/i^mén.) (Myth.) The 
od of marriage,and reputed son of Bacchus and Venus. 
Ie is drawn as a handsome youth, rose-crowned, and 
bearing a light torch in one hand. —( Anat.) The circu- 
lar or parabolic membrane located at the external ori- 
fice of the vagina in virgins. 

Hymenza, (/i-me’ne-ch.) [From hymén, the god 
of marriage.] (Bot) A gen. of leguminous plants, O. 
Fabaces, so named in consequence of the leaves being 
composed of a pair of leatlet& H. courbaril (Fig. 401), 
the common W. yes 
Indian Lecust- 
tree, called AL 
garoba in Pana- 
ma, Jatai in Bra- 
gil, and Simiri in 
Guiana, is a com- 
mon tree in most 
parte of tropical 

uth America. 
It grows to an 
enormous size, 
and, according to 
some calcula- 
tions, lives to a 
very great age,— 
some of the trees 
at present exist- 
ing in the forests 
of Brazil being 
supposed to have 
been of considerable size at the commencement 
of the Christian era. Most of these old trees are sup- 
ported at the base by immense buttresses, and at this 
part some have been measured no less than 84 feet in 
circumference, while even at the top of the buttresses, 
where the trunk assumes tlie usual cylindrical form, the 
circumference is as much as 60 feet. The timber is of 
a fine brown color, hard and close-grained ; it is used 
for building and other purposes in South America. 

Hymenoptera, (-dp'l-rah.) [From Gr. hymřn, a 
membrane, and pteron, wing.] (Zodl.) A sub-order of 
insects having 
four membran- 
ous and more 


Fig. 401.—L0cUsT-TREE. 


rent wings, the 
hind pair the 
smaller, and all 
traversed by & 
few irregularly 
branching 
veins. These in- 
sects, to which 
belongthe Bees 
and the Wasps, 
have four jaws, 
the upper pair 
hornyand fitted 
for biting or 
cutting, and the 
lower pair 
longer, softer, and with the lower lip adapted for col- 
lecting honey. The females are provided with eithera 
lercer or a sting in the hind extremity of the body. 
ey all undergo a complete transformation in coming 
to maturity. They are all diurnal, fly swiftly, and in 
the number and variety of their instincts they surpass 
all other insects. 


Fig. 402. — PSLHYRUS RUPESTRIS, 
(fam. Apída.) 


of Greece, in Attica, now called Trelo- Vount, situated to 
the S.E. of Athens, It was famous for its marble, and 
chiefly for its honey, which still retains its reputation, 

Hymn, (him. [Gr. hymnos.) (Mus.) A song of praise 
to the Lord. 

Hyoid Bone, (hi'oid-.)) [Gr. hyoidés, from the letter 
v, and eidos, shape.) (Anaf.) A very movable osseous. 
arch, of a parabolic shape, convex before, and suspended 
horizontally in the substance of the soft parts of tlie 
neck (Fig. 107), between the base of the tongue and the 
larynx. This bone, separated entirely from the rest of 
the skeleton, is composed of 5 distinct portions, suscep- 
tible of motion on each other. 

Hyoscyamus, (/:i-08-si’ah-miis.) (Bot.) The Henbane, 
a gen. of European plants, O. Solanace, characterized 
cspecially by the corolla, which is funnel-shaped, and 
by the fruit which is inclosed within the persistent 
calyx, and consists of a capsule which opens by means 
of a transverse valve, like the lid of a tankard or pix. 
The leaves of H. niger are employed in the form of ex- 
tract, &c., for the purpose of tranquillizing and allaying 
irritability of the nervous system, to alleviate pain and 

rocure sleep. 

ypanthium, Hypantho'dium, (e-pdn’the- 
um.) [Gr. hypo, under, and anthos, a flower.] (Bot.) 
The fleshy enlarged hollow of the end of a flower-stalk, 
such as occurs in the rose, apple, or myrtle. 

Hy patia, (hi-pá'shah), a learned female, daughter of 
Theon, and B. in Alexandria towards the close of the 
4th cent. She taught mathematics, and became one of 
the most celebrated professors of the Neo-Platonic phi- 
losophy. She was murdered by Christian fanatics in 
415 a.p.,and her written works perished later in the 
burning of the Alexandrian Library. 

Hyperbaton, (hi-pár'bah-tün.) [Gr. hyperbaton, a 
transposition.] (Gram.) A figurative construction, 
inverting the natural and proper order of words and 
sentences, The species are the anastrophe, hypallage, 
&c.; but the proper H. is a long retention of the verb 
which completes the sentence. 

Hyperbola, (hi-pür'bo-lah.) [Gr. hyperbolé, from 
hyper, beyond, and bole, from ballein, to throw.] ( Math.) 
See Conics. 

Hyperbole, (-piir’bo-le.) [Same deriv.] (Rhet) A 
figure by which anything is represented as carried 
beyond the bounds of actuality or even probability, as 
in the sentence, “ He ran swifter than the wind.” 

Hy perboloid, (-pür'bo-loid.) [Gr. hyperbolé, and 
tidos, resemblance.) (Gem.) A solid generated by the 
revolution of an hyperbola about its axis. 

Hyperboreans, (-bore-iuz.) (From Gr. hyper, be- 
yond, and Zoreas, the north wind.] (Geog.) Among 
the ancients, the name given to the inhabitants of the 
northernmost regions of the globe, who were supposed 
always to enjoy a delightful climate, on account of be. 
ing situated beyond the domain of the north wind. 

Hy percriticism, (-it'e-s;zin.) (Gr. hyperkritikcos — 
over-critical.] (Lit.) The art or practice of criticising 
beyond just measure or reason; or the viewing an 
author's faulta or defects with an ungenerous severity, 
while wilfully overlooking such merits as may serve to 
counterbalance them. 

Hy pericaceze, (-p¢r-e-ka'se-e.) ( Bot.) An O. of plants, 
all. Guttiferales, consisting ot herbs, shrubs, or trees 
with a resinous juice, opposite entire exstipulate leaves, 
usually with transparent dots and blackish glanda, and 
rhgular flowers. 

Hyperion, (hi-pé’re-iin.) ( Myth.) One of the Titans. 

Hypersthene, (/ipürz-thén.) (Min.) A crystalline 
bisilicate of iron and magnesia, closely allied to augite. 
Viewed in one direction, with reference to its cleavage 
planes, it is copper-colored, in another it is dark brown. 
When cut and polished, it is cherry-red, with a pearly 
lustre, and is valued for rings, brooches, &c. The 
finest specimens are brought from the coast of Lab. 
rador. 

Hypertrophy, (hi-pir’tro-fe.) [Trom Gr. hyper, and 
trophé, aliment.] (Med.) A morbid increase in any 
organ without change in the nature of its substance. 
This organic disease principally affects the heart and 
liver. 

Hyphene, (hi-/?ne.) (Bot) The Doom or Doum 
Palm, a small gen. of African palms confined to and 
widely distributed throughout that continent. It is re- 
markable for having the stem branched, a peculiarity 
not frequent among palms, 

Hyphen, (An.) (Gr, literally, into one.] A mark 
or character employed in literary composition imply- 
ing that two words are to be connected or compounded; 
as, inicr-communication, hot-blooded, &c. H. also serve 
to exhibit the connection of such words as are divided 
— one or more of the syllables coming at the end ofa 

e 
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Mypnoties, (Mp-wóiks.) [From Gr. hypnos, slum- 
Mi (Med.) Medicines hort the brombtion of sleep; 
soporifics. 


Hypnotism. The scientific form of what was for- 
merly known as mesmerism or animal magnetism. 
The hypnotic sleep may be produced in susceptible 
persons by passes with the handa, attention closely 
fixed upon sume object, etc. It was first developed by 
Mesmer, a physician of Vienna, about 1774. In 1841 
a Manchester physician named Braid began its scien- 
tific observation. Since then much attention has been 
devoted to it. In the hypnotised person consciousness 
becomes partly or wholly dormant. He seems often 
completely under the control of the operator, believing 
the most absurd things when suggested to him, acting 
as the operator commands, and becoming incapable of 
moving arm, bani, eye, etc., at the will of the opera- 
tor. The power of feeling pain seems alsot o disappear 
at the operator's will. If only slizhtly atlected the 
subject may remember what has happened; if more 
deeply, memory partly or completely vanishes. Hypno- 
tisin has been usefully employed in surgical practice, 
and through suggestion rheumatic pains, headaches, 
and other minor disorders have been removed. A sug- 
gestion made during hypnotic sleep may continue to act 
after waking, and by suggesting an abhorrence of drink- 
ing, stealing, lying,etc., persons have been cured of these 
and other bad habits. On the other hand, evil sugges- 
tions may be made and worked out after waking, and in 
this way hypnotism has been perverted to evil ends by 
ill-intentioned hypnotisers. For this reason no person 
should submit to be hypnotised except by fully respon- 
sible parties. The hypnotic sleep cannot be induced if 
the patient resists. In proper hands it may be an agency 
for good ; in bad hands, an agency for evil. 

Hypo. (Ai po-.) [Gr. under.) (Chem. A prefix in 
chemical nomenclature to denote the presence of a less 
quantity of oxygen than that found in the combination 
or acid to which it has reference; thus, Aypo-sulphuric 
acid contains less oxygen than the sulphurie. 

Hypochreris, le eer) (Bot.) A genus of her- 
baceous planta, O. Asteracee. The lonp-rooted Cat's- 
ear, H. radicata, i8 & very common wecd in European 
pastures, rising to abt. the height of the crops among 
which it grows. 

Uy pochondria, (hi-po-kón'dre-ah.) [dr. hypo, un- 

er, and chondros, the cartilage of the breast-bone.] 
(Anat.) The sides of the belly covered by the inferior 
ribs and theircartilages: it is distinguished into the 
right and left H. 

5 ( kón-dri'a-sis.) [Same deriv.] 

(Med.) An affection characterized by dyspepsia. lan- 

or, and want of energy, by sadness, and fear, arising 
rom uncertain causes, and by a melancholic tempera- 
ment. The principal causes are sorrow, fear, or excess 
of any of the passions; too long continued watching ; 
and irregular diet. Hypochondriacs are continually 
apprehending future evils; and in respect to their feel- 
ings aud fears, however groundless, there is usually the 
most obstinate belief and persuasion. 

Hypercrateriform, (-kra4ér'e-fórm.) (From Gr. 
hypo, and krater, a cavity.) (Bot. Having a long slen- 
der tube and a fat limb; as in the flower of the prim- 


rose. 

Hypogwons. (-hip-o-je ds.) [Gr. hypogaios, literally, 
under the earth.; (Hot.) Designating such parts of a 

lant as grow under the surface of the earth. 

Hy pogastric, (-gds'trik.) (From Gr. hypo, and gas- 
ter, the belly.) eae Relating to the /;ypogastrium, 
or middle part of the lower region of the belly. Also, 
an appellation given to the internal branch of the iliac 

. artery. 

Hy poglossis, (-glds’sis.) [From Gr. hypo, and glos- 
sua, tho tongue.| (Anat.) That under-part of the tongue 
which cleaves to the jaw. 

Hy pogynous, (hi-pog'e-nüs.) [From Gr. hypo. and 
gyné, female.) (Bot.) Growing from below the base of 
the ovary. 

Hy pophysis, (^i-póf'esis) [From Gr. hypo, and 
physis, origin.) (Med.) A disorder of the eyelids, 
characterized by an undue growth of the hairs, caus- 
ing irritation to the dA [F 57 i 

on, (hi-po'pe- 2n. rom Gr. hypo, and pyon, 

HP ey "A 18 der of the eye, characterized by 

an apparent aggregation of pus iu the chamber of the 


aqneous bumor. 

Hypothenuse (Apah e nuz) [From Gr. hypo, and 
teino, I draw out] or) The subtense or longest 
side of a rectangular triangle, or the line that subtends 

the right angle. 

Hy thesis, ( e- e.) Gr., literally, a placing 

er.] A principle taken for granted, in order tc 
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draw from it a conclusion for the proof of a 1 in 
question. Also, a system or theory imagined or ae 
sumed to account for what is not understood. 

Hypoxidacer, (hip-0k-se-da'se-e.) (Bot.) An O. of 
planta, all. Narcissales, consisting of herbs with a tuber. 
ous or fibrous perennial root, radical lineal dry leaves, 
and trimerous flowers or scapes. H. erecta, the Stan 
grass, a N. Am. species, used us an application for ulcers, 

Hy peometry, (hip-eóm'e-tre.) (From Gr. Apen, alti 
tude, and metron, measure.) The art of neasuring alti. 
tudes by trigonometry or the barometer, or by the 
observation of the boiling-point of water. 

Hiyrax,(Ai'rdks) [Gr.,a& shrew-mouse.] (ZoX) The 
Damans, a curious gen. 
of small pachydermat- 
ous animals, fani. Whi 
soceride, iuhubiting 
rocky and mountuin- 
ous districts in Africa E 
and Syria. They are 
of the size of a rabbit, | 
and Cuvier calls them 
rhinoceroses in minia- W° iumo” 
ture without tbe horn. 
The Syrian Daman, H. 
Syriacus (Fig. 403), which is common in syria, Arabia, 
and Abyssinia, is doubtless the Cony or Coney of the 
Scriptures, 

Hyrcania, (^ür-ka'ne-ah.) (Anc. Geog.) A region of 
Asin which lay bet. the Oxus, the Caspian Sea, and the 
Coronus and Saringhian Mts. Xenophon states that 
its inhabs were subjugated by the Assyrians. 

Hyson, (i'si».) ((n.) A choice var. of green tea, 
brouglit from China. 

Hyssopus, (his'snp-tis.) (Gr. Ayssopos.]) (Bot.) Agen. 
of the O. Lamiucee, consisting of small bushy herba, 
with lance-shaped leaves, rolled under at the margin, 
& calyx marked with 15 ribs, and 4 fertile diverging 
stamens. II. officinalis the common Hyssop of Southern 
Europe, was once much employed as a carminative in 
flatulence and hysterical complaints, but is now seldom 
used. 

Hysteranthous,!)ie(ir-dn'this.) [From Gr.jysteroa, 
subsequent, and anthos, a flower.) oe Designating 
those plants in which the leaf comes after the flower; 
as the Almond, for example. 

Hysteria, (his-te’re-ch,) Hyster’ics. (Gr. hystera, the 
womb.] (Afed.) A malady that attacks in paroxysms 
or fits, which are readily excited in those who are sub- 
ject to them, by passions in the mind, and by every 
considerable emotion, especially when brought on by 
surprise: hence, sudden joy, grief, fear, &c., are very 
likely to occasion it. It is also very readily induced 
by example; and, in many respects, resembles Ept- 
lepsy (q. v.). 

IIysterot'omy. (Surg. Same as Casanian OPERA- 
TION, 9. v. 

Hystrie idee, (his-tris’’-de.) [From Gr. hystrix, a por- 
cupinc.] (Zovl.) The Porcupine fam., ccmprising Ko- 
dentia, remarkably characterized by an armature of 
spines, which, like those of the hedgehogs, are, as to 
their structure, merely thick and strong hairs. The 
fore-feet have four toes and a rudimentary thumb, the 
hind-feet have five toes. The general aspect of the H. 
is heavy and pig-like, and they have a grunting voice. 
The muzzle is broad and blunt; the ears short and 
rounded; the incisors smooth and large, 2 above and 2 
below ; the molars 8 above and 8 below. The Crested Por- 
cupine, H. cristata of S. Europe and Asia, is of a grizzly 
dusky black, and the upper part of the head and neck 
with a crest of long, lighter-colored hairs. Ita body is 
armed with striated spines, the longest of which ure a 
foot in length, and in the middle about the size of a large 
goose-quill. These are banded with black and white, 
and terminated by very sharp points. The tail is short, 
and furnished with hollow, truncated tubes attached to 
slender pedicles, which make a noise when shaken. 
When the animal is at rest, the quills lie flat upon the 
body, the joints directed backwards; when attacked or 
excited they are raised, and thus constitute formidable 
weapons of defence. The white-haired or Canada 
Porcupine, Erithizon dorsatus, of the Northern U. States 
and Canada, is about 2 feet long to the tail, which is 7 
inches. The tail and upper parts are covered with & 
maas of white spines with dusky and bearded tips. The 
general color of the fur is dark brown, among which 
are long hairs with white tips. This ani is ex- 
tremely sluggish, making but little effort to escape from 
man or beast; but its formidable armor is an effectual 
defence. It readily climbs trees, and feeds upon bark, 
leaves, and tender ears of Indian corn. It lives in Po? 
low trees and in holes among the rocks. 
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Fig. 403. — SYRIAN DAMAN. 
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I. 


a character derived from the Greek and Latin, consti- 
» tutes the 9th letter and 3d vowel of the English al- 
phabet, in which it has two major and three minor 
sounds: viz., the sound i, as in high, mind, pine ; 
the short i, as in Lid, kid, miss; and in a few words a 
sound approaching to the e in beef, or that of u, as in 
mirth; besides which, it has also the sound of y in cer- 
tain words in which it precedes another vowel, as in 

ilion, pronounced posfil-yun. No proper English 
word ends with í, but when the sound of the letter oc- 
curs at the end of à word adopted into the language, it 
is expressed by y. The sound of £ when it immediately 
precedes another i is also rendered by y. The form of 
this letter was until the last century uniformly identi- 
fed with that of j, as in As for Jesus. I is introduced 
into digraphic composition in such words as feign, 
wield, strain, and the like. As a numeral, I signifies 
no more than one, and it stands for so many units as 

there are repetitions of it: thus II stands for 2; III 

for 3. When placed before a higher numeral, it is to 

be subtracted from the latter: as IV,4; and when set 
after it, it is to be added to it: as XII, 12. Among the 

Romans, i was used in conjunction with e, natural or 

inverted, to denote any multiple of 500: as, ic, 500; irc, 

5,000; i229, 50,000. — The English i answers as first 

personal pronoun to the ego of the Latins; as, nomina- 

tive J, objective me, plural we, and objective plural us. 

Iambie (i-im'bik) or IAwnus. At iambus.) ( Pros.) 
A bi-syllabic foot, the first being sort and the last long, 
əs forswear, design. Verses constructed of alternate 
short and long syllables are termed iambics, 

Iapetus, (i-dp’e-tis.) (Myth) A Titan, son of Uranus, 
and father of Atlas and Prometheus, supposed to have 
been identical with Japhet of the Scripture, and looked 
upon by the ancients as the founder of 

Ibarra, (i-bdr’rah,) a town of Ecuador, at the N. foot 
of the volcano of Imbabura, 50 miles N. N. E. of Quito. 
Pop. 13,000. 

Iberia, (i-bé’re-ah.) (Anc. Geog.) The classical name 
of 3 v. 

Iberis, i-bé'ris.) (Bot) The Candy-tufts, a genus of 
nearly smooth annuals or small undershrubs, O. B: as- 
sicaceg, with oblong or linear leaves, and white pink 
or purplo flowers, fragrant in some of the species. 

E rus. (Anc. Geog.) The Latin name of the river 

BRO, q. v. 

Iberville, Lemoine p', (t-barr-ril’,) a Canadian ex- 
plorer, B. in Montreal. 1642, discovered the mouth of 
the Mississippi and ascended that river, 1699. D. 1706. 

Iberville, in Canada, a district of the p. of Quebec; 
pop. 15,413, — In Louisiana, a S. E. central parish; are, 
450 sq. m.; C. Iberville. 

Ibex, (Che-) [La wild goat.] (Zodt.) See CAPRA. 

Ibis, (i’bis.) (Zoól.) A group of birds, comprising the 

fam. Tantalidæ, O. Grallatores. In their general habits 


I 


Fig. 444. — WOUD IBIS. 


and conformation they closely approach the Storks; 
n chiefly inhabit warm countries, but, except ín very 
cold regions, they are to be found in all parts of the 


| 


the human race. | 


world. The bill is long and curved, the legs are long, 
and the feet have 4 toes, the front webbed at the base, 
and all provided with claws. They frequent the borders 
of rivers and lakes, feeding on insects, worms, mollusca, 
and occasionally on vegetable matter. They perform 
powertul and elevated flights, extending their neck and 
Jegs, and uttering a hoarse croak. The White Ibis of 
N.E. Africa (4. a demas arrives in Egypt abt. the time 
that the inundation of the Nile commences, and mi- 
grates abt. the end of June. This and the allied species 
1. fulcinelius were adored by the ancient Egyptians, who 
used to rear them in their temples, and after death eni- 
balm them. The Wood Ibis, Tuntalus loculator of the 
Southern States (Fig. 404), is 45 inches long, the wing 
15 inches; the color white, quilis and tail a metallic 
blackish-green. 

Ibrahim Pasha, (ib-ra^-hém',) viceroy of pt, B. 
in Roumelia, 1789, was a son of Mehemet Ali. In 1818 
he conquered the Arabian Wahabees, and commanded 
an expedition against Greece in 1824-5. In 1832, he 
defeated the Turks in the great battle of Koniyeh, 
Syria; and later did much to consolidate his dynasty on 
the throne of Egypt. D. 1848. 

Ibrail, or BRauiLov,a seaport of Roumania, p. Walla- 
cliia, on the Danube, 15 m. S. of Galatz. Pop. 25,767. 

Icarus, (ik'ah-rüs.) (Myth.) See DEDALUS, 

Ice. (is.) [A.8. i.] When water is brought to a tem 
ture below 329 it solidifies, with expansion. Solidified 
water is called ice (see FREczING). Ice is specifically 
ligliter than water which is just about to freeze, and 
therefore swims in it; its increase of dimensions is ac- 
quired with a force sufficient to burst the strongest 
vessels. Sea-water, and salt water in general, freezes 
at a lower temperature than pure water; in doing 
which, part of the salt separates, and the ice, when 
melted, gives water that is fresher than the original. 
'The color of pure ice is deep blue, which is only dis- 
cernible, however, when it in large masses, It is 
best secn ín the clefts of a glacier or an iceberg. The 
trade in ice is now one of great and increasing impor- 
tance, Ice has always been esteemed as a luxury in 
warm weather; and this early led to the storing of it 
in winter and preserving it for summer use. The 
Greeks, and afterwards the Romans, at first preserved 
suow, closely packed in deep underground cellars, 
Nero, at a later period, established ice-houses in Rome, 
similar to those in use in most countries up to the pres- 
ent time. In the U. States, ice is chiefly collected in 
the neighborhood of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Washington, and tbe lakes which supply 
it form no small part of the property of those 4 
lands border thereon. The export of ice was commenced 
about 1520, by a merchant named Tudor, who sent ice 
from Boston to the W. Indies. After persevering 
against many losses he succeeded in establishing a 
trade with Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay; and now 
not only is it sent in vast quantities to those places, but 
also to Hong-Kong, Whampoa, and Batavia In i55 . 
the total production of ice in the United States was e~- 
timated at 4,000.000 tons. Ice is now largely made 
artificially. 

Ice Boating. A recreation pursued in America, on 
frozen lakes and rivers. The Canadian ice boat, or ice 
yacht, is a triangular framework of wood, on three 
skates or runners, and with a large sail. An average 
speed of 30 or 40 miles an hour is attained, maximum 
speed 65 miles. 

Iceberg, (is^irg. [From Ger. eis, ice, and berg, a 
mountain.] A mass of ice carried by the winds through 
the polar seas. They are often of enormous size and 
height, wer 300 or 400 ft. above the water, and sink- 
ing four or five times as much under it. Within the 
Arctic Circle, the congelation begins about the Ist of 
Aug.; and a shect of ice, perhaps an inch in thickness, 
is formed in a single night. 

Iceland, (is7and,) a large island of the N. Atlantic 
Ocean, and a dependency of Denmark, now considered 
as belonging to the W. Hemisphere, bet. N. Lat. 639 30 
and 66° 40/ W. Lon. 10-239, It is heart-shaped, has 
an extreme length E. to W. of 301 m., by a breadth of 
200 m., and occupies an area of 39,696 Eng. sq.m. its 
coast-line is much indented by bays and fiords, present- 
ing in general deep and secure harbors, but difficult of 
approach owing to the rocky islets which fringe them. 
On the N.W.a peninsula, connected with the main is- 
land by & narrow isthmus, juts out into the ocean for a 
considerable distance. The interior of 7. exhibits on 
the whole a mere aspect of utter desolation, the island 
being wholly of volcanic formation, and more or less ip 
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a chronic state of terrestrial agitation. Mount Hecla 
(J. v.) is the principal volcanic peak; the Geysers (g. v.) 
present remarkable physical phenomena; and basaltic 
caves are found, little inferior to the famous one of 
Staffa, in Scotland. The climate is,on the average of 
years, comparatively mild and healthy, the mean tem- 
perature for the year being 40°; vegetation is limited to 
grass and vegetables; stunted trees, or rather shrubs, are 
occasionally met with. Horses, reindeer, cattle, and 
sheep are reared in large numbers, and, with the pro- 
ducts of the fisheries, form the chief wealth of the in- 
hab. The leading exports consist of wool, sulphur, 
leather, Iceland moss, fish, and seal-oil. The natives 
are of pure Scandinavian stock, speak the old Norse 
language, and, though poor, are very generally well 
educated, belong to the Protestant Church, and are en- 
thusiastically attached to their country. Reikiavik is 
the C., and pp. port. Pop. 66.987. 

Iceland Moss. (Bot) A species of lichen, Cetraria 
islandica, common iu Iceland, and also in the moun- 
tainous districts of Europe. It contains a bitter prin- 
ciple, and a large quantity of starch. It is tonic and 
nutritive. 

Icellaud Spar. (Min) A carbonate of lime occur- 
ring in transparent rhomboidal crystals, It is highly 
useful in experiments on double refraction and the po- 
larization of light. 

Ice Plant. (Bet.) See MFSEMBRYANTHEMUM. 

Ichneumon, (ic-nü'món.) (Zoöl.) See VIVERRIDE, 
and IcHNEUMONIDJA. 

Ichneumonida, (-ón'e-de.) (Zoól.) The large fam. 
of hymenopterous insects. Their manners are very di- 
versified, but they all agree in this characteristic — 
that they deposit their eggs in the bodies of other liv- 
ing insects, and generally in those of caterpillars. The 
females have a sharp and strong abdominal tube, or 
ovipositor, which is used to insert their eggs into the 

es of caterpillars that live beneath the bark, or in 


— 


Fig. 405. — ICHNEUMON, (Simpla lunator.) 


the crevices of wood; this is generally long, and capa- 
ble of piercing almost any substance; while such as 
have a short ovipositor, place their eggs in or upon 
those caterpillars to which they have easy access. These 
eggs are in a few days hatched. and the young larve, 
which resemble minute white maggots, subsist on the 
juices of their victim, but without absolutely destroy- 
ing it: in fact, the animal they infest may continue to 
exist for some time, thus affording them a continued 
supply of nutriment; but when the Ichnenmons are 
y to undergo their last metamorphosis, they pierce 
the skin, and each spinning itself up in a small oval 
silken case, changes into a chrysalis, the whole number 
forming a group on the shrivelled body of the caterpil- 
lar; and, after a certain period, they emerge in the 
an x 6 Our Fig. 405 represents 
an neumon ) ovipoeiting in holes 
bored by Tremex. viii: 
Ichnolites iue Gr. ichnos, a foot-mark, and 
lithos, stone.) (Pal) The impressions made on mud 
or sand, now indurated into rock, by the animals of the 
period to which the rocks belong, or by meteoric or 
other transitory physical forces. They are frequently 
found in quarries, one slab showing the impressions 
themselves, and 9% upper slab a cast of them in relief, 
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That section of Paleontology which treats of ichnolites 


is termed a 
Iehor, (i'kór.) [Or.] (Myth.) The name under which 


the ancients described the ethereal fluid which issued ' 
from the wounds of the celestial deities.—(Med.) A 
thin watery humor, resembling serum; also, some- 
times, designating a thicker kind of fluid, otherwise 
termed sanies, which flows from ulcers, and the like. 


Ichthyites, (ik-tie-i’tez,) ICHTHY gs. [From Gr. 


ichthye, a fish.) (Pal.) The fossilized remains of 
ea 


6 : 
ur wo act Ur. ichthys, and logos, 


That branch of the science which 
treats of fishes, their structure, form, classification, &c. 


Ichthyosanrus, (-sau/rüs) [Gr. ichthys, and saura, 


alizard.] (Pul) A genus of extinct aquatic reptiles, 
the remains of which have been found in the trias, the 
lias, and the lower chalk. Several species have been 
made out, all carnivorous. One es was more than 
30 feet long. In the same individual the snout of a 
porpoise was combined with the teeth of a crocodile, 
the head of a lizard with the vertebrse of a fish, and the 
sternum of an Ornithorhynchus with the paddles of a 
whale. The general outline of an Z. must have most 
nearly resembled the modern porpoise and grampus. It 
had four broad feet or paddles, and terminated behind in 
a long and powerful tail. The dung of these animals has 
been found fossilized and has received the name of 
coprolites, The marks upon it have enabled conclusions 
to be drawn as to the form of the intestinal canal. 


Icicle, (ie.) p S. tses-gicel.| A small pendent 


conical mass or globule of ice, formed by the freezing 
of water while in a state of suspension. 


Iconoelnasts, (i-kón'o-klástz.) (Gr. eikon, an image, 


and klastés, a destroyer.) The name used to designate 
those in the Church, from the 8th cent. downwards, 
who, chiefly in the Eastern Church, have been opposed 
to the use of sacred images; — that is, of statnes, pic- 
tures, and other sensible representations of sacred ob- 
jects; — or at least to the paying of religious honor or 
reverence to such representations. The term is more 
particularly applied to the Byzantine emperors, Leo 
the Isaurian, and his son Constantine Copronymus, 
with whom began the Iconoclastic movement. 


Iconography. (-kón-óg'rah-fe.) [From Gr. eikon, and 


graphein, to describe.) (Fine Arts.) In a general sense, 
& description of figures found in ancient painting and 
statunry, archaeological images, frescoes, mosaic-work, 
and the like. More restrictedly, it refers to ecclesi- 
ological munimenta, paraphernalia, &c. 


Icosahed ron, pl. ICOSAHEDRA, ( i-ko-sa-he drón.) rom 
eom 


Gr. cos, twenty, and hédra, a foundation.] ( 3 
One of the 5 regular or Platonic bodies, bounded by 2 
equal and equilateral triangles. It may be considered 
as formed by 20 equal and co-triangular pyramids, 
whose vertices meet in the same point, which is the 
centre of a circumscribing sphere. 


Icteridse, (ik-(ér’e-de.) (Zoól.) The Blackbird family, 


comprising insessorial birds with a long bill, nine pri- 
maries, tail rather long and rounded, the legs stout, the 
basal joint of the middle toe free on the inner side, and 
united half-way on the outer. The Bobolink, Rice- 
bunting, Reed-bird, or Rice-bird, Dolichoniz oryzivorus, 
Fig. 406), migrates over the continent of America from 
brador to Mexico, and over the Great Antilles, ap- 
pearing iu the southern extremity of the U. States 
about the end of March. Their food 
is insects and worms, and the seeds 
of the grassy meadows. In the au- 
tumn they sometimes attack the 
crops of oats and barley. The song 
of the male continues, with little in- 
terruption, as long as the temale is 
sitting, and is singular and pleasant ; 
it consists of a jingling medley of 
short, variable notes, confused, rapid, 
and continuous. The relish for song 
and merriment is confined to the 
male; but he generally loses his 
musical talent about the end of the 
first week in July, from which time, 
or somewhat earlier, his plumage be- 
gins to lose its gay colors, and to as- 
sume the humble hue of that of the 
female. About the middle of Aug. 
they enter New York and Pennsylva- Fig. 406. 
nia,on their way tothe south, There, BOBOLINK. 
along the shores of the large rivers 
lined with floating fields of wild rice, they find abun- 
dant subsistence, grow fat, and their flesh becomes lit- 
tle inferior in flavor to that of the European Ortolan; 
on which account they are shot in great numbers. 
Among other species are the Boat-tailed Grakle or 
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Jack daw. Quiscalus macrourus, of the Southern Atlantic 
and Gulf States; the Crow-blackbird, Q. versicolor, a 
beautiful bird of N. America; Audubou's Oriole, /cterus 
Aud ubonii, of the Kio Grande region; the Orchard Ori- 
ole, J. spurius; and the Baltimore Oriole, Golden 
Robin, or Hang-nest, I. Baltimore, of N. America, Cast 
of the high central plains. Several other species are 
described under their proper names. 

Ida, (i“ ah,) a mountain«chain of Asia Minor, in Khodo- 
vendikiar, and intersecting the anc. Mysia, Near the 
base of one of its summits was the famous city of 17, qu, 
or Troy. Highest altitude, 5,744 ft.— Also, the mame 
of a range in the island of Crete (Candia), traversing it 
from E. to W., aud now called Pei: — on one of 
ita summits the god Jupiter is said by mytholugists to 
have been reared und educated. 

ida, (i’dah,) in Jowa, a W.N.W. central co.; area, 400 aq. 
m.; C. Ida. 

Maho. (idah-,) a N. W. territory of the U. States, b N. 
by Brit. N. America, N. E. by Montana, E. by Wyoming 
Ter., 8. by Utah and Nevada, and W. by Oregon and 
Washington Tor., extending through 7 deg. ot N. lati- 
tude, and in length. N. tu S., abt. 410 m.; breadth un- 
equal, its N. corner having a width of only 40 in , while 
at its extreme S. limit it expands over a surface of 257 
m.; area, 96,000 sq. m., or 61,440,000 acres, J. forms 
part of the great basin of the Columbia river, the Li wis 
Fork of which forms, for u considerable distance, the 
frontier lins between it and Oregon, together with the 
S. E. angle of Washington Ter. Besides the above, the 
8. division is watered by the Sulmon, Boisé, Fayette, 
and other affluents of the Columbia. To the N. it is in- 
tersected by the Clark Fork of the same stream, und by 
the Clearwater and other of its feeders. The surface of 
I. is very generally elevated, and presents kindred char- 
acteristics to those of the greater inland bariu lying 
further 8. The Bitter Root and Wind River Mts., form 
the barrier N. E. and E. bet. this territory and those of 
Montana and Wyoming. with Fremont's Peak for its 
culminating potnt; while the Saimon River Mts. form 
a connecting are traversing the surface pearly as far N. 
as the confluence of the Salmon River and the Lewis 
Fork. Furthermore, the surface, generally speaking, 
presents almost every variety of conformation, froin 
high 8now-clad mountain-peaks and elevated grassy 
plateaux to fine fertile and well-watered valleys — such 
as those of the Clearwater, Salmon, Coeur d'Alene, and 
St. Joseph rivers. The climate on the whole is mild 
and healthy; the winters are, however, marked often- 
tines by severe cold and heavy snow-falls. The land, 
though rich in the valleys and river-bottoms, and sus- 
ceptible of high cultivation, has, ns yet, been but 
sparsely settled on for agricultural purposes; the terri- 
tory basing its present wealth and importance chiefly 
on its inning capabilities, which are great; its placers 
of gold and silver being among the richest in the Re 
public, The total gold product of J. up to June 30, 


1881, was 521, 683.354: silver, $504,781. roduction for ; 


the year 1881, of gold, 81,930,000, and $1,110,000 in 
silver ; total, S3. 30,00 J. is divided into 21 counties, 
and contains as leading urban centres, Boise City (ean), 
Idaho City, Centreville, Esmeraida, Lewiston. Ruby 
City, and Florence. It was orjanized as a Territory ir 
1865, and at u iater date part of ita area was taker to 
form Montana Territory. It was admitted to the l union 
as a State July 3, 1899. Pop. 84,229. 

Kdu ho, (i da-, in aho Ter., a N. central co.; area, 
1,900 aq. m. ; C. Florence City. 

Idea. (i-de'aA.) (From Gr. idein, toperceive.] (Plal.) It is 
difficult to avoid tho use of the word ilea and vet, owing 
to the looseness of its application, there is a danger of its 
Dot conveying a definite signification. We need a gen- 
eral word to express the contrast to sensation, or. to 
actuality; and no better term has vet been found than 
idea, being what is common to memory and to imagina- 
tion, and expressing the mind as not under the present 
impression of real objects, but as, by its own tenacity 
and associating powers, having those objects to all 
practical ends before its view. Thus, all our sensations, 
whether of sight, hearing, touch, taste, or smell, and 
all the feelings that we have in the exercise of our 
Moving energies, become transformed into ideas when, 
Without the real presence of the original agency, we can 
deal with them in the way of pursuit or avoidance, or 
can discriminate and compare them, nearly us if in their 
first condition us sensation, 

Ideal, -/.) (Samo deriv.] Generally, that which 
exists only in fancy or the imagination ; — opposed. to 
real; also, denoting an imaginary model or standard 
of perfection; as in the term beut (dal, extensively 
used in the flue arts to indicate the selection, for a par- 
ticular object, of the finest parts or qualities from 
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nions whole, or one such as is not ordinarfiy seen ia 
nature. Its application more particularly attaches te 
ainting and sculpture. 


Idealist. (i-de’di-tom.) Fr. id€alisme.) (Philoa.) That 


doctrine which maintains that we are concerned only 
With ideas, aud are ignorant of everything else. Ideal- 
ists argue that what our senses convey to us is not evie 
dence of an external world, but only of our sensation. 
Further, that we are utterly ignorant, and must ever 
remain 8o, of matter itself, and that it is easier to con- 
ceive that God directly causes our sensations, than that 
they are conveyed to us through the unknown world 
of matter, 


Ideology, (i-1e-0l'o-je.) [From Gr. idea, and logos, 


doctrine.) (Phi) The doctrine of ideas, or of the 
operations of the understanding: — especially einployed 
in designating the philosophical tenets advanced. by 
Condillac and his school of thinkers. 


Ides, (Idz.) (From Etruscan vua 1 separate.) (Culen- 


dor.) Among the Romans, 8 days in each month of 
their calendar. They began on the loth March, May, 
July. and Oct.; and on the 13th of the remaining 
months, The I., like the Kidends and nones, were 
always reckoned retrogressively ; thus they said VIII. 
Flus, the Sth month before the 1. 


Idiom. (id’e-dm.) [From Gr. vlioma, a peculiarity.] 


(el.) A term which designates such phrases as are 
verbal idiosyucrasies, or words or inflections of speech 
B0 peculiar to a language, that, When transferred or 
translated into another, they do not convey the same 
meaning, if indeed any meaning at allo , iu fact, 
will not bear literal translation or adaptation. They 
are often, hewever, introduced in their pure state iuto 
alien. languages, and are in such cases distinctively 
known asecodica; thus, a Latin J. is termed a Latinism 3 
a Scottish I., a Seottiécism, and so forth. 


Idiopathy, (id-e-up'u-the.) ir. iios, distinctive, and 


pathos, feeling.) (Med) A primary disease; or, one 
not depending on any other. 


Idiosynerasy, Le-. [From Gr. idios; 


syn, With, nnd. Arosis, temperament ]. (d.) A pecu- 
liar temperament or organizel system of the body, by 
which itis rendered more susceptible to certain disor- 
ders than bodies usually are which ure differently cou- 
stituted. 


KIdiotism, (7i'e-ót-izm,) or Idiocy, (id’e-se.) (Gr. 


1 (Melo A species of unsound mind, charac- 
terized by more or less complete obliteration of the 
intellectual and moral faculties. It may supervene in 
mania and melancholia, when it is termed dementia, 
but more commonly it depends npon original conforma- 
tion, It may also be symptomatic of organic disease 
of the brain, which has come on after birth, J. exists 
in various decrees, Some ciola are mere automata, 
exhibiting scarcely any sensibiiity to external. imprese 
sions; Others are capable of articulating a few words, 
and possess certain mental emotions to a limited ex- 
tent. The physiognomy is usually vacant, step un- 
steady, and articulation. imperfect or broken. The 
aitection is almost always incurable; but it may often 
bee palnated. 


Teol, (iad) (Gr, eidolon, an image, and letreta, adora- 


non.] A representation of some principle or being to 
Whom Worship is paid. The act of worshipping: euch 
un object as a divinity ia called idolatry. An idol is 
intended to convey through the external senses a more 
vivid notion to the mind ot the object adored, and thus 
to be simply a medium- as the [5raclites meaut to 
honor Jehovah by means of their calt-like image 
(Erel. xxxii. 5). 


Idomeneus, (i- me-. =, a king of Crete, who 


sacrificed his son in fulfilment of à vow, aud was bun- 
ished. 


Kdrin, (id're-ah,) n town of the Austrian empire p. 


Carniola, on a river of the same mane, 30 m. N.E. of 
Trieste. Near it are the richest quicksilver mines in 
Europe. Pop. 5.000. 


Idumire'n. See EDOM. 
Idy l. Fay, s/l.) [From Gr. eidyllion, a form in 


miniature.) (Pret) A short pastoral poem or othec 
hastionious example of bucolic verse. Of this kind 
are tne I. of Theocritus, Ausonius, and Gesner; and, in 
English poetry, the Sersons of Thomson, Burns’ Cot£er'a 
Naturday Night, and Tennyson's Idylls of the King. 


Ferne, (i-ür 7o) One of the unc. hames of IRELAND, g. v. 
Iglau, %%% lu.) u fortified town of Austria, p. Moravia, 


on tlie Tylawa, 40 m. W.N.W. of Brinn. Pop. 19.427. 


. Egnatius, St., (ig-na’shas,) (surnamed TnTOTHORUs, ] a 


Father of the Church,suffered martyrdom at Rome, 107 
A. D., after having held for 40 years the bishopric of 
Antioch. His epistles have come down to us, and are 
held in high estimation, 


different subjects, so as to form a perfoct and harmo- Ie neous Rocks. (Geol.) See GzoLogt. 
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Ignescent, (2s) rom L. ignesco, I set a-fire. 
E M.) Deine a nu or mineral which x 

orth sparks when struck with steel or iron. 

nis Fataus, (igni/dt'G-üs,) pl. lanes FA ruf. [L., 
iterally, vain fire.] (Meteor.) A kind of luminous 
meteor which nocturnully floats in the air over quag- 
mires, mamhy grounds, kc. It is vulgurly known by 
the names of Will-o'the- Wisp, and Jack-o-Lantern, and 
is occasioned by an ascent from the earth of phosphu- 
retted hydrogen gas, derived from animal and vegeta- 
ble remains, and self-igniting in the atmosphere. 

Ignition, (ig-niss'ü».) [From L. ignis, fire.) The act 
of kindling or taking fire, as distinguished from com- 
bastion, which is the consequent process of burning. 

Ignoramus. (ig-no-ra’miia,) (L., we are ignorant; Fr. 
ignorant.) (Law.) The term employed by a grand jury 
when they ignore a bill of indictment on the ground of 
insufficient evidence to sustain it. 

Ignorantines, (-no-rdn‘teenz.) [Fr.] (Eccl. Hist.) A 
religious congregation of men in the Roman Catholic 
Church, associated tor the gratuitous instruction of poor 
children in sacred as well as secular learning. It was 
founded in France in the early part of the 18th cent., 
1724, by the Abbé de la Salle, and has gradually been 
introduced into every Catholic country of Europe, and 
in several of the U. states. 

Igualada, (e-gcah-lad'dah,) a town of Spain, p. Cata- 
onia, on the Noya, 30 m. N. W. of Barcelona. Pop. 
12,000. 

Iguanidæ, (e-gwah’ne-de.) (Zo9lt.) The Iguana fam., 
comprising Saurians, or scaly reptiles which are lizard- 
like in general appearance, but. which have their 
tongue thick, fleshy, non-extensible, and only emargin- 
ated at the tip. The common Iguana, I. tuberculata, of 
8. America, is 4 to 5 feet long, greenish, the tail banded 
with brown. It lives upon trees. Its flesh is used for 
food. The Horned Toad, Phrynosoma cornuta, from 
Missouri to Texas, has the head short, rounded in front, 
and bordered at the sides and behind with spines; the 
body short, oval, inuch depressed, with dentuted margin 
at the flank, and covered above with three-sided tuber- 
cles arising from small imbricated scales. The genus 
Anolis or Anolius has the skin of the four external toes 

.developed beneath to form an oval disk; the tail is cy- 
lindrical and very long. 

Iguanodon, (e-gwao'no-dóon.) (Pul.) See DINOSAURIA. 

Iguape, (egwoh pe,) u town ot Brazil, at the mouth of 
a river of sume name, prov. Sad Paulo, 90 m. S. W. of 
Santos. Pop. 10,000. 

Hleaan, (il’e-im.) From Gr. eien, I eircumambulate.!] 
(Anat.) The last portion of the small intestine, having 
its termination at tlie valve of the cacum, 

Ileus, (il/e-tis,) or II. IA Passion. (Med.) A sort of ner- 
vous colic, in which bilious and fecal matter is voided 
by the mouth. It is occasioned by hernia or other ob- 
struction to the passuge of the fæces through a part of 
the intestinal canal. It is very dangerous. 

Ilex, (i‘lcéks.) (Bot.) The Holly, a gen. of shrubs and 
trees, O. Aquifoliucex, inhabiting America, Europe, aud 
Asia, and characterized by having an interior calyx 
with small teeth; a corolla which is monopetalous but 
scarcely so, it being divided into deep spreading con- 
cave segments; stamens inserted upon the corolla and 
alternate with its segments; a four- or five-celled ovary, 
with nearly sessile stigmas; and a berried fruit con- 
taining one-seeded nuts, the parts being all in fours or 
fives. The species are very numerous. 

IIfracom be, „ ) a seaport, and watering- 
place of England, co. Devon, on the Bristol Channel, 41 
m. N. W. of Exeter. op. 4,000. 

Iliad, (Tux, ) (cl/e-dd.) From ion, Troy.] (Lit) One 
of the so-called Homeric poems, and the oldest epic 
known. It is written in Greek hexameters, is divided 
into 24 books, and commemorates the deeda of Achilles 
and other Greek heroes at the siege of Troy. The date 
of its composition may, with much probability, be as- 
signed to the Yth cent. B. C, and the poem is so deficient 
in continuity, and contains so much that is inconsist- 
ent and irrelevant with the main topic, that it lias 
been thought by many critics to have been the per- 
formance of several persons, although its authorship is 
still nominally accredited to Homer. 

Ilion, or ILIux, (il'e-ŭm.) See Troy. 

Alion, (ii’e-tin,) in New York, a town of Herkimer co., 
on the Mohawk, II m. E. of Utica. Pop. 2,876. 

WViam,or Vion. (Anat) See PELVIS. 

IlI lation, (i/-G'shun,) or II“ LATIIVE Conversion [From 
L. t/lutus, inferred.) (Log. That figure in which the 
truth of the converse is deduced from the truth of the 
proposition given; or, in other words, it may be defined 
as au inference from premises. 

IIl-et Vilaine, (él-a-ve-ian’,) a dep. on the N. W. coast 
of France, formed of a portion & the old p. of Bretague, 
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and b. N. by the dep. La Manche, and the Eng. Chan- 
nel; area, 2,597 sq. m.; C. Rennes. Pop. 594,609. 

Wilegit‘imacy. (Law.) Bastardy. See Bastarp. 

Kiliciam, (il-Ust’ytm.) (Bot.) A genus of evergreen 
shrubs or low trees, O. Magnoliaceg, found in the S. E. 
parts of the U. States, Japan, &c. J. anisatum, the Star 
or Chinese Anise, the Badiane of the French, is a shrub 
growing eight or ten feet high. It is found in China, 
and derives its r 
name of Star Anise 
from the stellate 
form and odor of 
its fruit, which is 
about an inch in 
diameter. This 
fruit forms a con- 
siderable article 
of commerce 
among Asiatic na- 
tions who use it as 
a condiment in the 

reparation of food. B 
n France it ia re- 
puted to be em- 
ployed as the fla- 
voring ingredient 
of Anisette de Bor- 
deaur. Ita pungent aromatic flavor and odor, which bear 
a strong resemblance tu those of the common anise but 
rather sweeter and softer, i» due to the presence of a 
volatile oil, which is obtained from it by distillation, 
and is said to be substituted for genuine oil of anise. 

Illinois. (i'le-noi,) a large river of the U. States, formed 
in Grundy co., III., by the confluence of the Kankakee 
and Des Plaines rivers, and, after a W. and S. W. course 
of 320 miles (of which 286 are navigable for steamers) 
empties into the Mississippi at Grafton, bet. Calhoun 
and Jersey cos. 

Illinois’, a large and important N. central State of 
the Amer. Union, is b. N. by Wisconsin, N. E.by Luke 
Michigan, E. by Indiana, S. by Kentucky, and &.E. and 
W. by Missouri and Iowa; bet. N. Lat. 379—429 30’, and 
W. Lon. 87° 30'-919 30. Length, 380 m., mean width abt. 
166 m. Area, 55,410 sq. m., or 35,462,400 acres. J, as 
regards its surface, constitutes a table-land at a varyin 
elevation ranging bet. 350 and 800 feet above the leve 
sen; composed of extensive and highly fertile prairies 
and plains. Much of the S. division of the State, es 
cially the river-bottoms are thickly wooded. he 
pe too, have oasis-like clumps of trees scattered 

ere and there at intervals. The chief rivers irrigating 
the State are the Mississippi, — dividing it from Iowa 
and Missouri, — the Ohio (forming its 8. barrier), the 
Illinois, Wabash, Kaskaskia, and Sangamon, with their 
numerous affluents. The total extent of navigable 
streams is calculated at 4,000 m. Small lakes are scat- 
tered over various parts of the State. J. is extremely 
prolific in minerals, chiefly coal, iron, copper, and zinc 
ores, sulphur and limestone. The coal-field alone is 
estimated to absorb a full third of the entire coal-de- 
posit of N. America. Climate tolerably equable and 
healthy; the mean temp. standing at abt. 519 Falir. As 
an agricultural region, J. takes a competitive rank with 
neighboring States, the cereals, fruits, and rovt-crops 
yielding plentiful returns; in fact, as a gruin- growing 
State, J. may be deemed, in proportion to her size, to 
possess a greater area of lands suitable for its produc- 
tion than any other State in the Union. Stock-raising 
is also largely carried on, while her manufacturing in- 
terests in regard of woollen fabrica, &c.. are on a very 
extensive and yearly expanding scale. The lines of 
railrond intersecting the State in 1892 equaled a total of 
10. 319 m. Inland water-carriage is facilitated by a 
connecting the Illinois River with Lake Michigan, an 
thence with the St. Lawrence and Atlantic. J. is divided 
into 102 cos.; the chief cities and towns being Chicago, 
Springfield (cap.), Alton, Quincy, Peoria, Galena, Bloom - 
ington, Rock Island, Vandalia, &c. — By the new Con- 
stitution established in 1870, the State legislature con- 
sists of 51 senators, elected for 4 years, and 153 repre- 
sentatives, for two years; which numbers were to be 
decennially increased thereafter to the number of 6 per 
every additional half-million of inhab. The executive 
is vested in a governor, Heut.-governor, and other 
officers, elected fur a term of 4 years, excepting the 
treasurer, whose tenure of office is limited to two. The 
judiciary comprises a Supreme Court, Circuit Cou 
County Courts, and justices of the peace: the judges o 
tlie first-named being elected for 9 years; the others for 
7. Religious and educational institutions are largely 
diffused throughout, and are in a very flourishing con- 
dition. 4. has a State lunatic and a deaf and dumb 
asylum at Jacksonville; a Btate penitentiary at Joliet; 
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Fig. 407. — STAR ANISE. 
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7nd a home for soldiers“ orphans at Normal. On Nov. Imaam, or mam, (im-aum^) [Ar. tram) Ons 


80, 1870, the public debt of the State was returned at 
21.870.937. On Oct. Ist 1880 7. had no public debt. At 
the same period (1550) the value of assessed property 
presented the following totals: of real, 56,97 u, 37; 
personal, $175.834.197.— The name of AZ through 
nearly the whole of the 1sth cent., embraced moust of 
the known regions N.and W. of Ohio. French colonists 
established themselves in 1675 at Cahobin and Kas- 
kaskin, and the territory of which these settlements 
formed the nucleus was, in IT, ceded to Great Britain 
in conjunction with Canada, and ultimately resigned to 
the U. Stutes in 1787. I. entered the Union as à State, 
Dec. 3, 1818; and now sends 20 represcutatives to Con- 
gresa. ] 
Illuminati, (il-loo-mtn-wte.) [L., the enlightened.| 
(Hiíst.) The title assumed by the members of a seciet 
society formed at Ingolstadt, Bavaria, in 1776. The 
professed object of its estublishinent was the attain- 
ment of a higher degree of virtue and morality than 
was found iu ordinary communities. Its founder, one 
Weishaupt, sent enissaries, uuder the name of dres 
pagel, throughout Eurepe to gain adherents, but 
they Were suppressed by the Bavarian govt. in 1751. — 
(Eccl. Hist.) Among the carly Chinscans, J. sip nificd 
persons who had received baptism; they derived their 
title from their practice of carrying adigdited taper nt 
the ceremony, as symbolical of the sacrament they had 
received. 

Illuminating. (-loomin-d-ting.) (From L. Jlumino, 
I brighten.) (me, Arta.) The art of adorning manun- 
scripts and books with ornamented letters and paint- 
ings, which was practised in the Middle Ages, prior to 
the introduction of printing, by artists, generally 
monks, called d/uninefors, Manuscripts contin; 
portraits, pictures, and emblematic figures, form à val- 
uable part of the riches preserved in the principal 
libraries in Europe. 

Illustratlon, (il-liatrda’shiin.) (Prinfing)) An en- 
graving or picture, whether hthograph, copperplate, or 
wood-cut, designed to embellish or illustrate a book. 
Eby ria, (0/-lir're-ah.) [Auc. Hiyrienum.| The name 
under which were anciently known all the countries 
skirting the E. seaboard of the Adriatic Sea. Their 
iuhab. waged war against the Gauls in the 4th cent. 
B. C.; Philip II. of Macedon, 259; and the Romans, 252 
and 229; when the latter finally prevailed. Alter the 
ul mute seceded to form à separate prov., known as 
Delnatia, J. became a Roman colony, B. C. 108. In 
1515, the provs. of Carniola, Dalmatia, Carinthia, &c., 
were united as a nominal kingdom to the Austrian em- 
pire, divided iuto the two govts. of Laybach and Tri- 
este, In 1849, that distribution was enlarge by the 
conversion of Carniola und Carinthia into duchies. po- 
litically associated with Trieste, Istria, aud the Litto- 
rule, &c. 

Ilori, e' re,) a large inland town of Africa, in Yoruba, 
46 m. S. W. of the Niger; N. Lat. 88 20, E. Lou. 40 53". 
Image, (%%) [L. inungo, from in. to imitate] 
(Opt) The appearance or picture of an object, formed 
either by reflection or refraction, A torti J. i8 one 
which is not formed by the actual union of rays in a 
focus, and cannot be received upon a sereen; a real or 
positive L is one formed in the focus of a mirror or lene, 
and can be received on a sereen. An J. seen in a lock- 
ing-glass or in a convex mirror is a virtual Z, whilst 
the J. formed in the focus of a concave mirror or à con- 
vex lens ina real J. See MIRROR, LENS. Focus, —( R het.) 
A description of anything conveyed by a vivid series of 
Metaphorical ideas, falling short, however, of allegori- 
cal ones —( Eccl.) An artificial representation of some 
person or thing, used cither by way of decoration or 
ornament, or as an object of religious worship and 
veneration. 

Imaginary Quantities, (im-dj'in-a-re.) [Same 
deriv.) (Algeb.) The even roots of negative quantities, 
being the imayinary results of some impossible opera- 
tion. Thus y —2? is an impossible quantity, since ho 
quantity multiplied by itself can produce —s® 
Imagination, (i»-dj-in-'shün.) II.. imaginatio.) 
(Philos.) That action of the mind by which it com- 
bines ideas, and © bodies forth the forms and images of 
things." In many philosophical disquisitions, J. is 
used almost synonymously with fancy. But the object 
of the latter seems to be to furnish materials which 
may be used by the former —( fine Ar. The faculty 
01 forming images, which for tlie artist is the principle 
of all invention. In works of art, these images are 
not presented in the form of pure transcript, but. are 
modified and colored by the qualities of the mind 
through which they pass. The J. ofa painter or sculp- 
tor is the fruit of genius cultivated by study. 
Imago, (i-ud o.) L., au image.) (Physiol) See I- 
830 TB. 


In becility. (-e t^.) 


Inibrleate. (n' hre-ldt.) Imbriea' ted. 


Imbroglio, (im-lrol'yo.) 


Immersion, (iemirshion.) 


Im pact, (pals) 


Impanation, 


Kan pasto, (1m-püs'to.) 


of an inferior order of Mohammedan priests who pre 
side over the daily religions services of the mosques, 
ác. Also, the title borne by certain Eastern poteutates 
who combine in themselves both the temporal and 
the sacerdotal power; us, fur example, the Imaum of 
Muscat. 

L. imbecillitas] (Physiol. 
and Law. A form ot insanity consisting in mental de- 
ciency, either congenital or resuliiug from an obstacle 
to the development of the faculties, supervening in in- 
fancy. The various grades of J., however interesting 
iu à philosophical point of view, are not very closely 
considered by courts, They are governed iu criminal 
cases solely by their tests of responsibility, and in civil 
cases by the amount of capacity, in connection with the 
act in question, or the abstract question of soundness 
or unsound ness, 

(From L. 
ibreatas, overlapping. | (Bota besignating such 
bodies in plants as are arranged lying one over the 
other, like tiles on the roof of à house. 

[1t, a turmoil.) (Dram.) 
That intricate involvement of the plot of a play, which 
preeipitates the catastrophe, 


Immaculate Conception, (The.) (immdku-lat 


hon-s póshüén.) (Eccl. Hist) A dogma of the Roman 
Church first mooted about 1140. when it guve rise tu a 
controversy bet. the Franciscans and Dominicans, the 
former asserting that the mother ot Christ was exempt 
from the taint of the primal sin, while the Dominicis 
Waintained the contrary, This polemical difference 
caused the expulsion of the Pomimeans froin the Uni- 
verity of Paris in 1559; and contained to exercise con- 
troversial power for 3 centuries afterward. Finally, 
however, the dogma was admitted as an article of faith 
by papal bull dated Dec. 8, 1554. 

[From L. tmmergn, to 
plunge under.]. (47) The disappearance of any celes- 
tial body, whether in eclipse or occultation. The term 
is commonly litsited to the occultations of Jupiters 
Batellites, and of stus by the meon. — (Theol) The 
nost anc. forti of sdinministrition of the baptismal sac- 
rament; consist dn a triple immersion, ut least alter 
peme tine, in nr ef the Priutiv. 


Immigration. („--f u.) IL. Lat. $m moran] 


A removing into & foreign country ter the purpose o 
taking up a permanent abode therein; — as distin- 
uished from emiyratium, or the leaving one's native 
hui with the above named purpose. Vine total J. into 
the U.S. trom 1783 to 1880 is put at 10,500,060; of this 
Trelind suj plied 3,137,364 ; England, 954,000 ; Germany, 
3,159,000; France 318, %% ; Scandinavia, (20.005, Dur- 
ing the succeeding decade hornograton largely in- 
creased, and so inucli opposition Was excited tuat laws 
were pissed prohibiting Chinese iunnigration, and that 
ef papers, criminals, aud other undesirable persons, 
Ruch persona, however, still enter the countrys, and a 
Sfr IN opposed feeling exists. During the business 
depression of 1883-94 in migration greatiy decreased, 
In the fiscal year ending June 30, I& 0, the immi- 
grants mannbered Los 550, the smallest number since 
187. This decrease bas been followed by an increase. 
From L. iii ngo, I drive at 80me- 
thing.) (eh.) The shock of two bodies that come 
together, one or both of which are in motion, or the 
simple action of one body upon another, by which the 
Motion of the latter is produced or altered, It is a mat- 
ter of observation that when one body impinges di- 
rectly on another, the velocity of the first is diminished, 
and that of the latter increased, by the impact; the 
first voli have lost momentum, and the second will have 
gaincd momentum. Now momenta lost and gained are 
what are termed in Newtons Third Law action and re- 
action, and these he ascertained by numerous experi- 
meuts to be equal. Hence the momentum lost during 
impact by one body is equal to that gained by the 
other. 


Impalement, (-pal’mcnt.) (Her.) The arrangement 


of two coats of arns side by side in one shield divided 
per pale. It is usual hus to exhibit the conjoined coats 
of husband and wife; the busband’s arms occupying 
the dexter side or place of honor, and the wife's the sin- 
ister side of the escutehson. 

(im-pa-nd'shŭn.) [From L. panis, 
Sce CONSURSTANTIATION. 

It.] (Paint An artist's term 
having reference to the degree of thickness with which 
the colors in an eil painting are laid on. In some pic- 
tures, as those of RAe for instance, the J. is so thin 
that the threads of the canvas may be counted; im 
others, as those of Rembrandt, it is so thick that the 
paint stauds up in lumps, 


(Ii. 


bread.. 
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Impatiens, (pa. (Bot.) 
CEs. 

Impeachment, (7 ment.) [Fr. empêchement, an 
obst ruct ion.] (%.) Au accusation. prosecuted by u 
legislative body against u public officer, or government 
functionary, for treason against the state or other 
crises and misdemeanors. In American history, the 
Most notable instance of the kind occurred in the case 
of Pres. Andrew Johnson, who, in 1868, was accused 
and impeached by the House of Representatives of high 
crimes, misdemeanors, and of malfeasance in office, 
After a protracted trial before the tribunal of the Ben- 
ate, under the presidency of Chief-lustice Chase, the 
President was acquitted on all the articles in the in- 
dictment. 

Impenetrability, (tm-p’n-etradil’ete.) [From L. 
simpenetrabilis, that cannot be entered into.) (72'h;s.) A 
property of matter by which only one body can at an 
instant occupy a certain space, It is one of tho essen- 
tial properties of matter, und it needs no demonstration, 
as it is inconceivable that two different bodies should 
simultaneously occupy the same space. 

Imperative, (imp. racic.) [From L. f£mperativus hy 
peremptory command.| (Gram.) The name of that 
mood of a verb which is employed in comimandiny, ex- 
horting, or advising. 

jmperator, (im-p'ra-tór.) (Rom. Hist.) A title of 
honor conferred on wicturious generals by their armies, 
and confirmed by the senate. After the overthrow of 
the republic, imperator became the highest tithe of the 
supreme ruler; and, in later times, it had the signilica- 
tion which we attach to the word emperor, 

imperatoria, (-p^r-rah-tre-ah.) Bot.) A plant of 
the gen. Peucedanum, order A piace. 

Imperfect, (pir fk.) [From L. fmperfeetus, incom- 
plete.) (Grum.) That tense wineh expresses à modtiica- 
tion of a verb denoting that the action or event epoki! 
of was in an unfinished condition at the tine reierred 
to. In Eng. grammar it is indicated by was, with the 
present participle. —4.. Flower, (Bot) A flower in 
which either stamens or pistils are absent.—4. Concords. 
Cus.) Those concords which are susceptible of varia- 
tion from major to minor, or vice veral, but without 
deprivation of their consonance, Such are thirds and 
sixth. — I. Number. (Math.) One of a class of numbers 
whose aliquot parts added together form either more er 
Jess than the whole of it: thus, S is an I. number, since 
its divisors, 1, 2, 3, 4, amount to 10, which is more than 
12, 

Lmpermeability, (Im-piür-me-ah-bil'^.te.)) (From I. 
DA lor in, und permen, I penetrate]. ( Phys.) A property 
that certain substances have, of not being permeable 
by others, — that is, 30 that others cannot pass through 
their mass. In all likeliliood there ia no body which is 
iiiperincable to any fluid under sutlicient pressure, but 
there ate many, such as glasa, Whose pores are mall 
that uo pressures have yet driven fluids through them 
Some substances are impermeable to others from repul- 
siens between their molecules; thus, vil-skin is imper- 
merile to water from the repulsion of oil and water. 

bnpersoennl, (mepür'*ssaei) I..  dnpersonalis.] 
(Gron) Designating a verb used only in the third per- 
son singular, with «t tora nominativo in Enczlish; as it 
rains. J. verbs, in every language, must refer to some 
noun; and therefore must, in reality, have some nom- 
inative Case, 

Iu perigo, pen qm) From L.impetire,to infest | (Me) 
A disease of the skin which consists of crops of pustules, 
which may either be seattered or collected in groups. 
These pustules buret, dry up, and become covered with 
stabs or crustaofa yellow color, not unlike little masses 
of candied honey. From beneath these crusta, a purn- 
lent discharge commonly takes place; the crusts be- 
come thicker and larger, and the skin around and be- 
neath thein is red and raw. Cleanliness, cooling oint- 
ments, und wild aperients, are recomme aided by way 
of cure. 


Sees BALSAMINA- 
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Impregnation. (-pr'o-na'sháün.) 


Impression, (im-presh' tin.) 


Imprint, (-print.) 


Imprisonment, 


Impromptu. (iocpromp'ta.) 


Inpulse. (in'p?ls.) 


EYnazun. (GREAT and LITTLE) (Fu rk.) 


Inauguration, (-rcgu-ri'shün.) 


Junens, ie eis.) 
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tute of power.] (Law.) Physical incapacity on the part 
of a husband to consummate the marital act; — the ex- 
Ístence of such infirmity at the time of marrinye, if 
atterwards proved to be radical, forma a ground for the 
dissolution of the contract, 

[From L. Lat. im- 
pregnare, to make fecund.] Physiol.) The act by which, 
in opeanized beings, the material furnished by the gen- 
erative organs of the female, unites with that prepared 
by those of the male, so that a new being results there- 
from.—( Lol.) A deposit of the fecundating dust or pol- 
len of the stamens on the pistils of a plant. 

[From L. impressio, a 
pressing upon.] (Arts.) A word used synonymonusly 
with an engracing, or plate, when it designates a sheet 
of paper Which is pressed upon an inked plate of steel, 
copper, Zine, or stone, and a fac-eiinile of the design 
upon the plate, &c., is produced. 


Ilm pressiment, (-pros’m wt.) (Eng. Law) Formerly, 


the compulsory levying of sailors for service in the 
navy during time of war. 

[From L. in, for in, and Eng. 
print.) (Tupeg.) The printed insertion of the pub- 
lisher's mune, and the date and place of production, 
found at the foot of the first page, or cover, of a book, 
periodical, &c. 

(-prizn-m?nt.) (Law) The re- 
straint of a man’s liberty under the custody, charge, or 
keeping of another. No man can be imprisoned except 
by the law ot the land and as the law directs, either by 
command and order of a court, or by lawful warrant. 
See ARREST, Bait, III REAN CORPUS. 

[Fr.] (Lit.) A short 
or pointed piece or production thrown off extenipora- 
neously, or on the spur of the moment. 


Improvement. (-preer'm nt.) Seo PATENT. 
In provvisatori, (im-pror-e-sa-to're.\ It.] Poets who 


uiter Verses without previous preparation on u given 
theme, and who sometimes sing and accompany their 
voice with a musical instrument. The talent of im- 
provisation is found in races in which the imagination 
is more than usually lively, as iu the Arabs, and in 
many tribes of negroes. Among the ancients, Greece 
was the land of improvisation. In modern times, it has 
been almost entirely contined to Italy, where Petrarch, 
in the llth cent., introduced the practice of singing im- 
provised verses to the lute; and down to the present 
day tlie pertormunces of T. eonstitute one of the favorite 
entertainments of the Italians. 

[From L. fmprles, driven.] 
(J'hus.) The single or momentary force with which a 
bedy is impelled by another body striking it. The 
strictly mathematical definition of an impulse is the 
limit of a force which is infinitely great, but acts only 
during an infinitely short timo. There are, of course, 
no forces in nature exactly fulfilling the conditions of 
this detinition, but there are forces which are very 
great, and net only during a very short time, as, for ex- 
ample, the blow of a hammer. Such forces ure treated 
as impulses, they are measured by the whole momen- 
tum generated by the impulse, 

The two 
most southerly of the Bahama group, the former of 
Which, measuring 50 m. by 25, is remarkable for hav- 
ing its larger extremity placed almost at right angles 
to those of the rest of the cluster. 

From I.. ineng- 
ratio, a commencement.) The act of inducting into of- 
fice with solemn ceremonial; as, the deanguration of 
the Presilent of the U. States: — the term derives from 
the practice observed by the Romans of taking omens 
by means of the Augurs at the beginning of every im- 
portant enterprise, 

See PERT, 


Inceandescence, -KdM-A nz.) [From L. tneandcaco, 


I become het.] The glowing whiteness of a metallic 
or other body. arising from intense heut. 


| Incandescent Eieccetric Light, an electric illu- 
minant differ:ng in principle frein the arc-light in pro- 
ducing inciides ence insteid of the spark. It is well 
known that a strong current rent along a fine wire 
quickly heats it to ineandescence, In the incandescent 
light a short curved piece of burt übre fs usel in a 
vacuum to prevent its further combustion The re- 
pistanccof this fragile substance to the current causes 
brilliant incandescence. This light is being widely 


Impetus. (*n'petüs.) [L. im. for in. and petus, a fall- 
ing on.] (Bech) Same as MOMENTUM, J. v. 

Imports, (im’pértz.) (Com) See Exports. 

Imposing, (i-,0:i»g.) (From L. impositus, a laying 
by.] (Typog.) Among printers, the operation of arran- | 
ing the pages of a sheet on the imposiunjz-stone(the stone | 
on which columns of types are made into formis: and, 
fit on the chase, so to prepare the form for the press. | 

Empost, (impos). (From I. inposita, laid on.) (1. | 
Een.) Any tax or tribute levied by authority, eape-! &dopted for store and household use. 
ciully à tax or duty imposed by govt. on goods imported. Incarnation, (orua hàn.) (From L. fn, and caro, 
—(Arch.) That part ofa pier, pillar, or pilaster, which; carnis, fesh.) (I.) The union of the divine naturs 
receives the thrust of an arch; as sometimes, for in- of the Son of God with human nature in the person of 
stance, the whole of the entablature Any springing or] Christ. — Surg.) The process of healing wounds, aud 
supporting piece is also called an 4. replacing morbid with new flesh. 

impotence, (in'po-tcnz.) i From L. émpotensia, desti- Ineen diarism. (Law. Sume as Anson, g. v. 
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Jmucense, (reacer) [From L. tncensum, a setting on 
fire.] (Eccl) A perfume, the odor of which is evolved 
by burniug, and the use of which, in public worship, 
prevailed in most of the ancient religions. The 1. at 
present in use consists of some resinous base, such as 
gum olibarum, mingled with odoriferous gums, bal- 
sams, kc. In the Catholic Church, J. is used in public 
worship, more particularly iu connection. with the 
Eucharistic service, which is regarded as a sacrifice; 
but writers are not agreed as to the earliest date to 
which its use can be traced. 

Inceptive, /r.) (From L. inc io. a beginning.) 
( Math.) And. magnitude is à principle detined as having 
no magnitude in itsclf, but capable of producing one by 
being increased; thus, a point is à familiar example— 
(Gram.) An J. or inchoative verb, is one which indicates 
a beginning of augmentation in the qualities to which 
the original verb applies ; thus, pudlere means (o be pale ; 
pallesco, I begin to be pale. 

Inch, %,) pl. Iscurs. [A. S. inc.] (Cumb.) The 
twelfth part of the length of a foot. —INcH STULF. 
(Carp.) Deal beards of the thickness of one inch. 

Inchbald. EI IZ AUE TU, cinshbauld an English novelist, 
B. 1753, was author of two standard works of fiction — 
Nature and Art, und A Simple Story, D. 1821, 

Incidence, (1507s). [From L. incidens, a falling 
upon.) (hys) The direction in which one body strikes 
or forms an impact with another. — ANGLE or lNcI- 
DENCE. (Opl) See ANGLE. 

Incident, (in“ -I n.) From L. fneidens, occurring] 
(Lic.) That which inseparably belongs to another 
known as the principal. —4. PRorostilox, (Log.) A pro- 
position in subordination to another, and. prefaced by 
the pronouns, who, whose, whom, which, &c. 

Incineration, (in-sicür-ahin.) [From L. in, and 
cinia, ashes.) ((7v m.) The combustion of organic sub- 
stances, for the purpose of obtaining their incumbusti- 
ble residue. 

Incisors, (in- seis.) Seo TEETH. 

Inclination, (cckli-na'shán.) [From L. inclinatio] 
(Math.) The mutual approach, tendency, or leaning of 
two lines or two planes towards each other, so as to 
form an angle; thus, the tnclinadion of a right line to a 
pline is the acute angle Which that line makes with 
another right liue drawn inthe plane through the point 
where the inclined plane intersects it, and through the 
point where it is also cut by a perpendicular to the 

lane let down from any point of the inclined line. —4. 
OMPASS, ( Mag.) Seo DtPriNG-NEEDLE. 

Inclined Plane, (in-Alind-.) (From L. inclino, I in- 
cline.] ( Mech.) One of the simple machines. It consists 
of & plane surface inclined to the horizon at an angle 
less than $. When a body is placed ona plane, tlie 
resistance of the plane is exerted at right angles to tlie 
Plane. Consequently this resistance alone cannot sup- 
port the weight unless the plane be horizontal A body 
at rest onan inclined plane must be acted on by at least 
three forces, the weight, the pressure of the plane, and 
a third force. If the plane be rough, this third force 
may be the friction between the surfaces; if the plane 
be smooth, it must be an external force. In this case 
the force in the direction of the plane which will sup- 
port the body is found by multiplying the weight by 
the rise or the plane in a given length wud dividing by 
the length. For exumple, if the rise be 3 feet in 100 tt. 
the weight will be supported by a power equal to 10 6 
of the weicht. This quantity may be termed tlie pres- 
sure exerted down the plane by the weight. In order that 
the body may inove up the plane, the power must ex- 
ceed the pressure down the plane. It the plane be rough, 
the power must exceed the sum of this pressure and 
the force of friction. 

Incoercible, (-ko-ŭr’sebl.) (Chem.) Applied to im- 
pouderable fluids, to express the impossibility of con- 
fining them in, or excluding them from, auy closed 
vessel, as we do air and other pases. 

Incommensurable, (-mén'shoo-ra-Ul.) [From L. 
priv. in, con, along with, and mensurabilis, that may be 
measured.] (Math) J. lines are those which have no 
common measure by which they can be exactly divided. 
I. quantities octur when no third quantity can be 
found that constitutes an aliquot part of each, 

Incompatible, (-kóm-pát'e-H.) | From L. priv. in, and 
comp ismbilis, that may be endured in common.) (Tun.) 
Whatever cannot be united in the saine person without 
t. violation of the law or constitution is termed rneone- 
patibb.— ( Med.) Designating any substance which can- 
not chemically or medicinally amalgamate with another 
substance, 

Encongruoum, (-kong'groo-üs.) [From L. incongruens, 
unadapted.] (Math.) Two numbers are styled incon- 
gross with regard to a third number, or modulus, when 
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the difference between the two formar is not divisible 
by the latter; such numbers. for exumpla are 18 and & 

Incorporation, |-kor-po-ra'süu.) [From L. tacor 

ro, J form into a body.) (Luiw.) The formation of & 
i ud political, educational, commercial, or other body 
of associated individuals, with the quality of perpetual 
existence or succession, Unless limited by the act of 
incorporation or formally put an end to by lapse of time 
or by legal action. —(Chem.) The commixing the par- 
ticles of different substances together into one mass, in 
such a manner that the various ingredients become un- 
distinguishable. H 

Incrassate, (-XArds'eit.) [From L. fnerasso, T thicken.. 
(Bot) Designating bodies which have an unusual thick- 
ness in proportion to their area. 

Increment, (ivkremint.) From L. incrementum, an 
increase.) (Rhet) A kind of climax rising by degrees 
from the lowest tothe highest class. —( Malh.) In Flux- 
ions, a small but finite increase of a variable quantity; 
or, in other words, it is the ditterence between two suc- 
cessive values of a quantity which increases pursuant 
to a certain law: —correlative to decrement, 

Incrustation,(nEréós-ta'shüin ) (Sleam-engine.) Boil- 
ers are liable to become jncrusted inside with a hard 
deposit of the minerals contained in the water. The 
most usual deposit is carbonate of lime. This can be 
prevented by dissolving salamimoniac in the water; 
for that salt and the carbonate of lime enter into mu- 
tual decomposition, producing carbonate of ammonia 
and chloride of caleinin, both of which are copiously 
Bcluble in water, and the former is also volatile. In some 
cases the deposit is prevented from hardening by dif- 
fusing some farinaceous substance in the boiler, such 
as potatoes; but this isa clumsy proceeding, and apt 
to lead to corrosion or overheating of the plates. 

Incubation, (-ko-ha'shin.) From L. tneubatio, a 
lying upon.) The operation of a bird sitting on eggs, 
and hatching its young. The time required for this 
varies: domestic fowls sit three weeks; ducks, geese, 
and turkeys, a month; pigeons, eighteen dave, &c.. In 
the large majority of cases the female discharges this 
cffice; but in the case of the Australian emu and the 
Brazilian ostrich, it is the male bird that hatches the 
eges. There are some species of which neither male 
nor female inceubutes, as the Cassowary, for instance, 
which depots its eggs in the sand, and leaves them to 
be hatched by the heat of the sun. Artificial J. hus 
been carried toa high degree of perfection, from time 
immemorial, beth in Egypt and China, and has lately 
been practised in France. 

Incubus, (odko-biis.) [From L. inch,. I lie upon.] 
(Med) The Nightmare, a disease which consists in @ 
epasmodlic contraction of the inüscles of the breast 
during sleep, attended with a very painful difficulty of 
resyitation and great anxiety. The most obvious syinpe 
tom is a sensation of me great weight laid upon the 
breast; hence the name. Sometimes the sufferer finds 
himself in some inextricable dithculty, endeavoring to 
escape from a monster, or, perhaps, in imminent dane 
ger of falling from a precipice, while his limbs reise 
to do their office, until he suddenly awakens himself by 
starting from his recumbent posture, or by a cry of 
terror. It is generally owing to repletion and indica 
tion, and is often superinduced by lying on the back. 

Incumbent, CI ent.) [From L. treumbo, I lie 
down upon.) (Feel. Lau.) One who holds present pose 
session of a benefice, - ( Designating an embryo, 
the radicle of which is folded down upon the backs of 
the cotyledons, 

In cus. nds.) (L.ananvil.] (Anat.) See EAR. 

| Andeltinite,. (d,/ i-.) From L. indefinitus, unde- 
cided] (Bet.) Denoting stamens when they exceed 
20 in number, or when other parts cannot be easily 
counted. Itinvariably refers to nenber only. — (Hrum.) 
Designating such parts of speech as nouns, verbs, par- 
ticiples, Kc, when their sense is left in an indetermis 
nate position as regards time, place, or other circum: 
stance. —( Log.) An J. proposition is one having: for ite 
subject a common term, without any sign in reference 
to its distribution or otherwise, 

Indemnity, (d fe.) [From L. indemnttaa, secu- 
rity against loss.) (Lawa An instrument which se- 
cure one's indemnity from the consequences entailed 
by nay previous act. 

Indented, (luted) (From L. priv. in, and dentatus, 
furnished with teeth] (JZer.) Denoting a notched or 
saw-like partition-line. — ( Cench.) Designating a series 
of small depressions, such as might be made by the 
entrance of teeth. 

Indenture, (-4^»t"5ir.) (Same deriv.] (Law.) A deed 
of agreement or contract made between two or more 

reona: — 80 named because formerly cut scallopwise 
indented), 20 as to correspond with the counterpart. 
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indepen'dence, in Arkansas, n N. E. co.; area, 1,000 
eq. m.; C. Batesville. Zop. 14,566. — In Iowa, à town, 
C. of Buchanan co., on the Wapsipinicon, 75 m. N. N. W. 
of Iowa City. Pop.2,49.— In Méosourr, a town, C. of 
Jackson co., within 4 m. of the Missouri river, and 
abt. 165 m. W. by N. of Jefferson City. 


Indepen'dence, (Declaration of.) (Amer. 


Hist.) See DECLARATION. 
Indepen'dents. (Eccl. Hist.) See CONGREGATION- 
ALISTS. 


Indeterminate, (-(tir’me-ndt.) [From L. priv. in, 
and determino, I circumsceribe.] (Math) A term ex- 
pressive of that which has no certain or definite value, 
as the values of co-ordinates in an ellipse. 

Index, (in'dcke,) Eng. pl. Inpexes; L. Ixpices, [From 
L. indico, I make known.) (Z4t) A table of the con- 
tents of a printed book, or of references to the same, 
arranged alphabetically. —(Anat.) The fore-finzer. — | 
( Math.) The exponent, or that number which shows to 
what power a quantity is to be raised; thus, in 4.5 is: 
the J., and points out how many fours are to be multi- 
plied together to produce the given quantity. 

India. (1% -h.) The ancient name of all that part 
of Southern Asia which extended trom Persia to Serica 
(North China). The knowledge possessed of this por- 
tion of the world is extremely small, and dates from the 
expedition of Alexander the Great. Seleucus. Nicator 
extended the con questa of the Greeks beyond the fur- 
thest point reached by Alexander. Ptolemy learned 
more from subsequent travellers, and his grand divi- 
sion of the country into Judie Hh“ amd Beyond the 
Ganges has remained to the present day; — India West 
of the Ganges corresponding with HINDOSTAN. J. r.; and i 
India Beyond the Ganges, also called Indo-China, or 
Chin-India, including BURMAH, SIM, and ANAM, J. r. 

Indian, (1% le-An.) (610g) An inhabitant or native 
of India, or of the West Indies; also, an aborigine of 
America. See INDIANS. 

Indiana, (in-de-a^/naA,) a N. central State of the 
American Union, b. N. by the Lake and State of Michi- 
gan, E. by Ohio, S. by Kentucky, from which it is sepa- 
ruted by the Ohio river, and W. by Illinois Its length 
embraces a distauce from N. to S. of 275 miles; mean 
breadth, 135 m. Area, 33,590 s]. m., or 21,027,000 acres, | 
The profile of J. forins a nearly exact. parallelogram, | 
occupying one of the most fertile portions of the Great 
Mississippi Valley. The greater extent of the surface | 
embraced within its limits consists of gentle undula- | 
tions rising into hilly tracts towards the Ohio bottom, 
The chief rivers of the State are the Ohio and Wabash, 
with their numerous affluents. The soil is highly pro- 
ductive of the cereals and grasses — most particularly 
30 in the valleys of the Ohio, Wabash, Whitewater. and 
White rivers. The N. E. and central portions are well- i 
tiinbered with virgin forests, and the W. section is no- 
tably rich in coal, constituting an offshoot of the great 
Illinois carboniferous field. Iron, copper, marble, slate, 
gypsum, and various clays are alsoabundaut. From an | 
agricultural point of view, the staple products are maize 
and wheat, with the other cereals in lesser yields ; and 
besides these, flax, hemp, sorghum. hops, ete., are ex- 
teusively raised J. is divided into 102 cos., and counts 
among her principal cities and towns, those of Indian- 
apolis (the capo, Fort Wayne, Evansville, Terre Hante, 
Mulison, Jeffersonville, Columbus, Vincennes, South | 
Bend, &c. The public institutions of the State are: 
many and various, and on a scale of magnitude and ef. 
ficiency commensurate with her important political 
and industrial status. Upwards of 6,000 m. of railroads 
permeate the state ín all directions, and greatly con- 
duce to the development of her expanding manufactur- 
ing interests. Total value of assessed property Nov. 
Ist, 1890, was as follows: Real estate, 852. 113.900 per- 
ronal estate, $162,382,202, making a grand total of 

717.796, 102. Publie debt same period, $4,876 G08 ; aint. 
raised by taxation (1890) x2,761,501. The executive is 
vested in a governor and licut-governer elected quad- 
rennially; the latter is also, ex officio, president of the 
Senate. The legislature consists of a Senate of 50 
members, popularly elecied for a term of years; and 
of a House of Representatives of 100 members, who 
serve two years only. The Treasurer and other subor- 
dinate State officers. are also elected. for a term of two 
years. In the National Congress, I. is represented hy 2 
Senators, and by 13 members in the Lower House, 
This State was first settled by Canadian voyagers in 
1702, who erected a fort at Vincennes; in 1768 it passed 
into the hands of the English, and was by tho latter 
ceded to the U. States in 1783. From 1758 till 1701, an 
Indian warfare prevailed. In 1800, all the region W. 
and N. of Ohio (tlieu formed into a distinct territory) 
became merged in J. In 1809 the present limits of the 
tate were defined. Michigan and Illinois having pre- 
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viously been withdrawn. In 1811, I. was the theatre 
of the Indian war of Tecumseh, ending with the deci- 
sive battle of Tippecanoe. In 1816 (Dee. 11), I. became 
enrolled among the States of the Amer. Union. In 1534, 
the State passed through a monetary crisi» owing to 
its having become mixed up with railroad, canal, and 
other epeculations on a gigantic scale, which ended, for 
the time being, in a gencral collapse of publie credit, 
and consequent bankruptcy. Since that time, how- 
ever, the greater number of the public works which 
had brought about that imbroglio — especially the great 
Wabash and Erie Canal — have been completed, to the 
great benefit of the State, whose subsequent progress 
has year by year been marked by rapid strides in the 
paths of wealth, commerce, and general social and po- 
litical prosperity. The constitution now in force was 
adopted in 1851. 

Enilinana, (in-de-ah'nah,) in Pennsylvania, a S. W. con- 
tral co.; area, 770 sq. m.; C. Indiana. 

Indianapolis, (-05'-/i«) in Indiana, a fine and flour- 
ishing city, C. of the State, and of Marion co., on the 
West fork of White River, 580 m. N. N. W. of Madison. 
It is a regularly and substantially built place, and 
among its chief public buildings may be cited the State 
Capitol, a handsome example of the Doric style. J. has 
manus. of machinery, paper, hardware, &., and cone 
ducts a large und constantly increasing trade. 


Ea*linn Corn. (H^) See ZA. 

Indian Ink. (uinti) A substance brought from 
China, and used for designs in black and white, and all 
intermediate shades of color. It is in rolls or cakes, 
and is said to consist of Jamp-black and animal glue. 

In dian Ocean, (%%. fn.) (Tür.) The name under 
which is known an immense expanse of Muter- surface, 
b. N. by the continent of Asin, N.E. by the Sunda 
Islands, E. by Australia, S. by the Antarctic Ocean, and 
W. by Madagascar aud the continent of Africa. Length, 
N. to S., about 6,500 m.; breadth, varying from 4,000 to 
6,000 m. Estimated area, 20,000,000 sq. m. Ite princi- 
pal indentations into the land form the Bay of Bengal, 
the Arabian and Timor Seas, the Gulf of Aden, and the 
Red Sea, 

Indianola, (in-de-«n-^'lah,) in Teras, a seaport-town, 
Calhoun co., 35 m. W. S. W. of Matagorda. 

Indians, (in'de-dnz.) the collective name generally 
given to the aborigines of North and South America, 
was first wrongly applied to them by the Spaniards, at 
the time of the discovery of America, under the mis- 
taken iden that they had landed on the Southern coast 
of India. Blumenbach, Prichard, Dr. Morton, &c., con- 
sider the American Indians as a distinct variety of the 
human race, one as indigenous to the continent as its 
fauna and flora; while other ethnologists regard them 
aca branch of the great Mongolian family, which, at a 
remote period of the world's history, found its way 
from Aria to the American continent, and there re- 
mained for thousands of years separate from the rest of 
mankind, passing meanwhile through various alterna- 
tions of barbarism and civilization. They are divided 
into numerous tribes, among whom, though in many 
respects dittering in their physical and mental qualities, 
there is à greater uniformity of physical structure and 
personal characteristics than is seen in any other qnar- 
ter of the globe. They have generally a square head, 
with a low but broad forehead, the back of the head 
flattened, full face, and powerful jaws; cheek-bone. 
prominent; lips full; eyes dark, and deeply set; the 
hair long, not absolutely straight, but wavy, somewhat 
like a horse's mane, and, like that, of a glossy hue; 
little or no beard - where it does appear, carefully 
eradicated with tweezers; height of the men about tho 
average, but looking taller from their erect posture and 
slender figure; the women rather shorter, and more 
inclined to obesity, but many of them with symmetrie 
cal figure and pleasing countenance; hands and feet of 
both men and women small Their complexion is not 
red, as generally supposed, but of a copper color, and 
of a darker tinge than the Chinese. Their principal 
nations or tribes are noticed in this work under their 
proper naines or the heads of the countries to which 
they belong. Their actual number is estimated to be 
about 6,000,000 for N. America, and 9,000,000 for B. 
America. 

Indian Territory, (-trre-to-re) a section of the U. 
States ceded as che residence of those Indian tribes from 
the E. of the Mississippi, which during the present cen- 
tury surrendered their lands to the American govt 
This territory is b. N. by Kansas, E. by Arkansas, S. by 
Texas (from which it is separated by the Red River), 
and W.by Texas, with a narrow etrip (part of the Cher- 
okee Country) abutting upon New Mexico. Its length 
may be stated at abt. 450 m.; and its breadth runs from 
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85 m. to an extreme of 240 m. Area, 71,000 sq. m. The 
Interior of this territory is insufficiently known; but 
its surface is said to consist maiuly of rolling prairies, 
diversified in the 8. by the Wachita and other mountain 
ranges It is admirably watered, the chief rivers being 
the Arkansas and its forks. the Canadian, and the False 
Wachita. In 1566, the Indians ceded some 40 million 
acres to the U.S. govt., for which the latter hold in 
trust for the former a sum of $1,600,000, The principal 
tribes settled in this region are the Choctaws, Creeks, 
Seminoles, Chickasaws, Cherokees, and Osages; some 
of whom have made important progress in the civilized 
forms and arts of life. 

Indian Red. (Paint) A pigment of a purple-russet 
color, being a peroxide of iron obtained from Bengal. 
It is much used in water-color painting. 

In‘dian Yellow. unt.) An Indian pigment of 
unknown origin, much used by water-colorists. It is 
of a fetid odor, is a compound of magnesia aud purreic 
acid, and possesses a singular power of resistance against 
absorption by the rays of the sun. 

In'din-rubber, or Inpian RUBBER. See CAOUTCHOUC. 

Indicative, (in-dik’ativ.) [From L. indicans, point- 
ing out.] &Gram.) The name of the first mood or form 
of verbal conjugation, or that by which something is 
simply asserted, denied, or indicated; as, I love, they 


run. 

Indicator, (in’de-ka-tiir.) [L.] (Mach.) An apparatus 
whereby the state of the vacuum throughout the stroke 
of a steam-engine is indicated, and the amount of steam- 

ressure ascertained. — (Anat.) That muscle of the 
3 which serves to point the fore-fingers out- 
ward. 

Indiction, (-dik'shün,) (Cv or.) [From L. indictio, 
regulation.) (Chron.) A method of computing time 
by periods (or cycies) of 15 years, without reference to 
meteorological phenomena. The time from which 
reckoning by indictions commenced, is, according to 
some, the 15th September, 312; according to the Grecks 
of the Byzantine Empire, lst September, 312; but when 
this method was adopted by the popes, it was ordered 
to be reckoned as commencing Ist January, 313. Tho 
latter, which is now alone used, is called the Papal In- 
diction. 

Endictment, (-dil’m/nt.) [From L. indico, I inveigh 
agaiust.] (Law.) A written accusation of one or more 
persons for a crime or misdemeanor, preferred to, and 
presented on oath by,a grand jury. In determining 
whether it is reasonable cause to put the accused upon 
his trial, the grand jury hear evidence only of the 
charge; and if 12 of them are satistied of the truth of 
the charge, the J. is then said to be found, and is pub- 
licly delivered into court, endorsed a true bill; other- 
wise, not found. 

Indies, East, (The.) (in'diz,) a term collectively 
and somewhat indiscriminately applied to Hindostan, 
Further India, and the islands of the Malay or Indian 
Archipelago. 

Indies, (West.) See West INDIES. 

indigenous, (-/jj'e-niis.) (From L. indigena, native. | 
A term which denotes all animals and plants which are 
native to any particular couutry, exclusive of those 
that have been introduced as exotics. 

Indigestion, (-dejs'yün.) (Med.) Same as Drys- 
PEPSIA, q. t. 

Indigo, (n'de-go.) [Gr. indikon, literally, from India.] 
(C hem.) See INDIGOFERA. 

Indigofera, (-70//erah.) (Bot. and Chem.) A very 
extensive tropical genus of annual or perennial herba- 
ceous plants or shrubs, with piunate leaves, O. Fabace:r. 
The flowers are usually of a rose-purplish or bluish 
color or white, und are borne in racemes from the an- 
gles of the leaves. J. tinctoria (Fig. 408), a native of 

the East Indies, but naturalized in America, is a 
shrubby plant, 3 or 4 feet high. ZI «nil, the West In- 
dian Indigo, is a larger species, attaining a height of 5 
or 6 feet. These two species are very valuable on ac- 
count of the coloring material, called Indigo, they af- 
ford. The use of Indigo as a dye is of great antiquity. 
It is mentioned by Dioscorides and by Pliny, and is 
supposed to have been employed by the ancient Egyp- 
tians. By steeping in water aud allowing to ferment 
one of the above plants, a yellow substance is obtained, 
which becomes blue by exposure to the air. The in- 
digo is drained in bags, and dried in boxes. The indigo 
of commerce is in the form of small square or oblong 
cakes; it is of a dark blue color, passing into violet 
pe le, is void of taste and smell; dull in appearance, 
t by rubbing with a smooth hard bod y, it assumes tlie 
lustre and hue of copper. Sulphuric acid is the only 
nt that dissolves indigo without destroying its color. 

When it is put into this acid, a yellow solution is at 

first forined, which, after a few hours, acquires a deep 
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blue color. If indigo is exposed to the action of cer 
tain deoxidizing agents, it forms a green solution wita 
alkalies, from 
which it is precip- NM i 
itated white by 0 K Ww a 
acids. This white — C m o 
indigo is called x 
Indigogene ; it in- 
stantly becomes 
blue on exposure ( 
e PME 0 
ndigo, which is s5 say = 
supposed to be its <, WW AE 
oxide. The solu- 
tion of indigo in 
strong sulphuric 
acid is known by / 
the name of Saxon r. 
blue. Form. of in- = 
digo blue, C,,H,N 
Os, and of indigo 
white, c HN Og. 
In'digo Snake. 
(Zoll.) See CoLu- 


BRIDA. 

Indium.  (i»'de- 
tim.) (Chem.) A rare metallic element discovered ir 
1863 by Reich and Richter by means of spectrum analy- 
sis in some zinc ores. Its spectrum exhibits two in- 
digo-colored lines in the more refrangible part of the 
spectrum. It is a very soft lead-colored metal, easily 
beaten out into leaves, and tolerably permanent in tlie 
air; it much resembles lead in its ph ysical properties. 

Indi visibles, (in-de-vi'ze-blz.) [From L. indivisibilis, 
not divisible.] (Geom.) Those elements or principles 
into which it may be supposed that any body or figure 
can be ultimately resolved. 

Indo- European (or Iwpo-GranMaNIC) Lan- 
guages. (Pihilol.) See ARYAN. 

Indore, (in-docr',) a state of Brit. India, forming part 
of the plateau of Malwah ; bet. N. Lat. 219 20’-24°, and 
E. Lon. 14? 50-77; area, 4,300 sq. m.; C. Indore. 
600,000. — INDORE, C. of above state, and of the terri- 
tories of Holkar, rajah of the Mahrattas, in Malwah, 32 
m. S. of Oojein; N. Lat. 22? 42’, E. Lon. 75° 50’. Pop. 
15,000, 

Indorse'ment, Indor'ser. (Com. dc.) See Ex- 
CHANGE (BILL OF). 

In dre. (in(g)'dr,) a river of France, rising in dep. of 
same name, and emptying into the Loire between Tours 
and Saumur, after a N. W. course of 140 m. — INDRE, a 
dep. of France, lying to the 8. of that of Loir-et-Cher 
and N. of those of Creuse and Haute Vienne ; area, 2, 
Sd. m. Suriace generally level; soil fertile and well 
tilled. C. Chateauroux. Pop. 277,860. 

Indre-et-Loire, (-a-hwahw',) a W. central dep. of 
France, intersected by the rivers Indre and Loire — 
whence its name. Surface undulating, with a very fer- 
tile and well-cultivated soil; area, 2,361 sq. m.; C. Tours. 


Pop. 325,193. 

Enductien. (-diik’shiin.) [From L. inductio, a leading 
into.| (Logic.) A process of reasoning by which we draw 
a general inference from a nuniber ot facts. Applied to 
physical inquiries, it has been defined as generalization 
rem experience. — ( Magnet.) The process by which mag- 
netism or electricity is developed in a body by the mag- 
netic or electric action of another body. Thus, a bar of 
soft iron when brought near a magnet will be rendered 
magnetic, but returns to its former natural state if re- 
moved. Again, if a copper wire be coiled round a small- 
er bar of iron and a current of voltaic electricity be 
sent through the wire, the bar becomes instantly mag- 
netic, but ceases to be so the moment the current is 
stopped. Again, if a conducting body be brought into 
the proximity of another body charged with electricity, 
the former will at once manifest signs of electrical ac 
tion, positive electricity being developed on one side, 
and negative on the other. — J. coil, or Ruhmkorf?’s cot 
as it is very generally called, is an apparatus for pro- 
ducing currents by J., and utilizing them. It consists 
essentially of two coils wound on to a hollow cylinder, 
within which is a core, as it is called, formed of a bar 
of soft iron or a bundle of soft iron wires. One of the 
coils, called the Primary (vil is connected with the 
battery by means of an arrangement for making and 
breaking connection with it, so as to produce teinporary 
currents; the other, the Secondary Coil, is wound round 
the first, and in it is generated a current by J. every 
time the current begins or stops in the prim coil, 
The currents produced by 7. possess high power of over- 
coming resistance as well as great quantity, and hence 
very intense effects — chemical, an physiological, and 
luminous — are obtainable from them. 


Fig. 408. — INDIGOFERA TINCTORIA. 
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indue tive Philosophy. (Felds o- fe.) That ratio- 
cinative process by which individualities become ad- 
vanced into generalities, and the latter further raised 
into higher eneralities. An elaborate analysis of this 
branch of p ilosophical knowledge is given in Whe- 
well's History of the Inductive Sciences. 

Indulgence, (-dül'jimz.) [From L. indulgentia, a par- 
don.] (Theol.) In the Roman Catholic Church. the re- 
mission of the temporal punishment, or of part of it. 
which the repentant sinner, after having duly coufe 
his sins and received absolution, would have still to un- 
dergo either in this world or in purgatory. I. are either 

which remit the entire temporal punish ment, 
or not plenary, which remit only & part. In the ponti- 
ficate of Leo X., the flagrant abuse of I. became an open 
scandal, and led to the reformation in Germany. 

Indulto, (-dül'to.) pe a pardon.] (Eccl) In the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, a plenary power granted to col- 
late to benefices, or to do something contrary to the 
ordinary law. 

Indus. (In' dds.) a large river of W. Asia, rising in Thi- 
bet, in about N. Lat. 319 20, and E. Lon. 80° 30’, and, 
after a S. W. and &. course of 1,800 m., during which it 
is joined by 5 great rivers in the Punjab, empties into 
the Arabian Sea by à delta of several mouths intersect- 
ing a coast-line of 230 m. The extent of country drained 
by the J. has been estim. at 488,000 8q. m.—(Ast.) A 
S. constellation, situate bet. Sa ittarius and the S. pole. 

Indusium, (-dü'zhe-üm.) iN (Bot.) The immediate 
covering of the tuft of capsules or sporangia in ferns. 

Inertia, (in-ür'shah, or in-ür'she-a,) OF Vis INERTIA. 
(L. inactivity; the effect of inactivity.) (Mech.) The 

siveness or inactivity of matter. h 
perfect indifference to rest of motion, i8 à purely nega 
tive property of matter. A body when unsupported in 
mid-air does not fall to the earth in virtue of any inhe- 
rent property, but because it is acted upon by the force 
of gravity. A billiard-ball gently pushed does not move 
more and more slowly, and finally stop, because it has 
any preference for a state of rest, but because its motion 
is impeded by the friction on the cloth on which it rolls, 
and by the resistance of the air. If all impeding causes 
were Withdrawn, u body once in motion would continue 


beg? The morbid effluvia of one animal body affect- 
ng the similar organs of another. It has been ques- 
tioned whether this effect can be carried from place to 
place, and whether most diseases called infectious are 
not occasioned by local circumstances which affect cer- 
tain subjects in the population. L is considered to dif- 
fer from contagion by being communicated through the 
air, instead of from person to person. The I. of the 
plague and of the yellow fever is imported in ships and 
conveyed in clothing ; persons also take J. from t 
air of the apartments where the sick are confined. 


Fig. 409. — ANGLO-SAXON FOOT-SOLDIERS. 


Infernal Machine, CCT ul.) (Hist.) An engine 
filled with explosive matter to operate for the destruc- 
tion of life and property. They were first employed 
during the siege of Antwerp, 1584-5. In later times, 
they have on three several occasions been employed by 
the French for the attempted assassination of: 1. Na- 
poleon I. (Dec. 24, 1800) ; 2. Lonis Philippe I. (July 28, 


Inez de Cas tro. See CASTRO. 

Infallibility, (-fail-le-bil’e-te.) Ae in faillibilité.] 

(Theol. The immunity from error, in all that regards 

faith and morals, which is claimed by the Roman Catho- 1835); 3. Napoleon III. (Jan. 14, 1858.) 

lic Church. The personal J. of the Pope Was also made Infidel, (in! fe-dzl.) [From L. infidelis, an unfaithful 
a dogma of the Church by decree of the Ecumenical one] A word of reproach applied to one who disbe- 


Council of Rome, July, 1570. lieves in the established. religious faith of a country; 
Infancy, (in fan-se.) {From L. infantia, literally, ina-| thus, among Christians, Mussulmans are termed I.: 
bility to speak. } (Law.) The period, physically con- among the latter, on the other hand, Christians. 


sidered, from birth to 7 years; and legally till 21, pre- Infiltration, (-f'il-tra'shün.) [L. in, and Eng. filtra- 

viously to which age no one can inherit, or incur any tim.| The act or process of entering the pores or cavi- 

debt except for necessarics- The contracts of a minor, ties of a body. — ( Med.) Same as EFFUSION, g. v. 

however, are not void, but voidable; and though they Infinite, (in’fin-tt.) From L. iv finitus, without limit.) 
«annot be euforced against him, he may enforce them ( Math.) A term whic denominates such quantities as 
against another. and may confirm them at the end of | are greater or less than any assignable ones. An I 
his minority. Under 7 years of age, he cannot be guilty series is one in which the terms continue to be pro- 
of felony; between 1 and 14, there i8 à presumption duced without intermission. —( Metaph.) This word, 
that he is doli incapaz (not capable of guilt); butif it| used in opposition to finite, merely expresses our ina- 
is shown that he could distinguish between good and| bility to pass beyond the region of our experience of 
evil, he may be condemned even to death. matter and space. Finite means what has a boundary 

Infante, In fanta, (in-/dn e.) (Sp. and Pg.| Thedis-| or termination, and applies strictly to body, which is 
tinctive title respectively borne by the younger sons and always conceived by us as bounded and terminating in 
daughters of the Spanish and Portuguese monarchs: — | Space. The bounded is, in fact, body (or some analozy 

of body, a8 when we fancy an enclosure which we do 

not actually construct); the absence of bounds is free 
space, which is a real conception. It means scope for 
movement, freedom from obstruction, and its opposite 
is some inert matter, standing in our way, to prevent 
further movement. The unbounded is thus another 
name for space ; and when we arrive at a space with no 
further prospect of obstruction, we may call that @ 
boundless space, but the only meaning we have thereby 
is a space which no longer contains material obstruc- 
tion. And we can conceive of no other end of space. 

Qur whole experience furnishes no other contrast ex- 

‘cept these two, space and body; and where the one 

ends, the mind must conceive the other. 

Infinitesimal, (-fin-it-¢s’e-muil.) (From a superl. 
form of L. in finitus. | (Math.) A word applied in de- 
scribing an indefinitely small or atomical quantity. 

Infinitive, (-fin'e-tiv.) [Same deriv.] ( Gram.) That 

and readiness under all circumstances. Among the an- mood of a verb which expresses its action without dis- 

cients, I. were used by the Jews and Persians; the tinction of person or number. 

Greeks had their famous phalanx ; the Romans, their | Infirmary. (-fiirm’a-re.) [From L. infirmus, feeble. ] 
not less famous legion ; while the Franks and Anglo- An hospital or other institution established for the gra- 
Saxons made I. the chief arm of their military atrength.| tuitous lodging, nursing, and bestowal of medical treat- 
In 1214, after the battle of Bovines, it became à recog- ment upon the invalided poor. 
nized and important element in all European armies. Inflammation, (-flám-ma'shün.) [From L. inflam- 

Infection, (Jex shin.) [From L. inficio, I corrupt. ] matio, an abnormal heat.) (Med.) A state of any pore 


Infanticide, (-fan'te-std.) (From L. infans, a babe, 
and cado, to slay.] (Law.) The feloniously takin 
away the life of a new-born infant; a8 distinguishec 
from abortion and fæticide, which exclusively apply to 
the destroying of the foetus in the womb. 
Infantry, (in fintre.) (From Fr. en fant, originally 
denoting a young man.] ( Mil.) The entire body of 
foot-soldiers, as distinguished from horse-soldiers or 
cavalry. I. is usually divided into two classes, those 
of light infantry and infantry of the line. The first class 
serve chiefly as riflemen or tirailleurs (sharpshooters), 
and are also employed on outpost service and as skir- 
mishers. I. of the line constitutes, 80 to speak, the real 
hting strength of an army, and depends for its excel- 

ence on good order in advancing and retreating, a 
thorough knowledge of their drill and duties, with a 
true and steady delivery of fire, and general coolness 
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Informatio My (<1 r-ma'shion.) 


Inſundibuli form, (./5,44,4,; le nm.) 


Infusion, (f 'u'zhün.) 


Inzate, cn ^gal.) 


Ingemann, 


Ingersoll. JARED, Ung'gér-») an emi 


tien of the body, resulting from altered nutrition of 
to which the blood flows into the capillary vessels in 
greater abundance than ia Natural, and these vessels be- 
come over-dilated and enfeebleds whence result. pain, 
redness, heat, tension, and swelling ; Symptoms which 
appear in greater or lesg Severity, according to the 
structure, vital properties, and functions of the part 
affected, and its connection with Other parts, ag wel] as 
&ccording to the constitution of the individual, J. may 
end by resolution, suppuration, Kangrene, adhesion, 
effusion, or induration, Eu h of the intl.annations of 


internal organs has received nume Recording: to the Ingouville. 


organ affected; AS, gest riis, Cephalitrs, enteritix, &e. 
flection, (Also written Inflexion,) (Jl. 
Same deriv. ] (Gram.) The change which a Word nn- 
ereoes in its termination, to CNPress Case, number, 
ender, mood, tense, and the like. — ( Opt.) 
IFFRACTION, — (Cheam ) The Point of Inflection ja that 

point in which the direction of a curve changes from 

concavity to convexitx, and the reverso, 

nflorescence, p a TE | From L. in floresco, I 

burst into lower. (Bot) A term used to desenate 

the arrangement of fou ers "upon the stem or branch, 

The flower-bud being a nieditied leaf-bud, and the parta 

of the flower Modified leaven, it might be €Xpeeted that 

the I. should exhibit a close Correspondence with the 
ramification of the plant, hut the Modification in the 
parts immediately Concerned in the production. or 
flowers is so Breat, that this is far from being the Case, 

The pp. terms used to designate more Apecitically the 

different kinds of I are explained Under separate heads, 

ns AMENT (or eatkini, Corn, Crux, la NILE, RACEME, 

SPIKE, UMBEL, Ac. 

nfluenza, (:flo0-7n'zah.) 

produced, as wax formerly Supposed, by the Influence 
of the Mars] (MeL) See (aq NK, 

[From I.. tu formato, 
an allezation, } (Law.) An accusation or complaint 
brought forward arninst a person for some Criminal or 

nal offence, on the utlidavit of a single individual ; 

ence, differing from an indictment, q.v. 


infundibulum, 
Conch.) 


a funnel, 


aud Jorma, torm. j 
Fun nel-shaped, 


(Hol. and 
a pouring 

into.] (Pharm.) An aqueous solution of vegetable e 
B'ances obtained wit li They are 
usually prepared hy digesting in soft Water (Wie nay 
be hot or cold, according to Cirenmestances ) the sliced 


or powdered substance in an earthenware vesse] fitted | Initial, (52; 


J. may be us Prepared by pereolation, n 
process which is exteusively employed in the prepara. 
tion of tinctures, When thus Prepared, they are less 
hable to decay than When prepared on the old system, 
nfusorin, C tgo rv. (From L, %% xl, poured 
PD (fuel) A class of animals, belonging to the 
branch Protozoa, The name was formerly applied toan 
heterogeneous asseinblaze of objects, some Vegetable, 
others animal, but it is now restricted to a triba of 
minute animals, destitute of shells, Moving by meang 
Of cilia, und bY myriads both 18 fresh and salt water, 
in staanant ponds. and ditches, in mineral and hot 
springs. aud in moist Situations, Their multitudes are 
80 great and their sige is so small, that those contained 
ia u ingle Cup of putrid water MAY exceed in nulnter 
the whole human Population of the globe! They are 
objects of study to Ihicroscopists. 
t Founding.) 
Which the molten Metal is 
receiver, 

Below., Jean, (In'je-lo.) an Euglish poetess, p, IRLS, 
ler Works are Very popular, and have been republished 
In the U. States, d S'ory of Doom, aud Mopsa the fairy 
(1867-9), are among her best etlorta, 
BELNHARD SEVERIN, (ing’d-mahn,) a Dan- 
dramatist, B. 178; D, Ise. 


poured iuto 


ish poet and 

nent American 
Jurist, B. in Conn., 174%, studied law at the Temple, 
London, and achieved great success jn his Profession, 
He twice tilled the office of attornev-cen, of the United 
States; assisted in framing the Federal Constitution, 
and in 1*12 was the lederalist candidate for the View. 
Presidency, Towards the close Of his life he presided 
over the District Court of Philadelphia, D. 157». 
eldest son, CHARLES JARED, R, 1552, for Several terms 
represented his district in Congress, and, besides other 
Works, wrote an Historical NI, 4 of (ie Se Wir he- 
tween the United States end Great Britrin (1545-52), p. 
1862. His brother, JOSEPH RErp, B. 1756, held a seat n 
one of the Whig party in the Congresses ] 525-7, 14], 
1843-5-7 and was some time chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, In 1852 he was appointed Minister w Eug. | 
laud. D. 1868, 


Engot, (in gut.) 


Ingress, 


Ing 


It. influence — becanse ! In e 


From L. Inheritance, (che rne-b nz.) 


Injectio n. (fh ,.) 


Injunction, (Jungk'shün.) 


The aperture through 
the mould or ; Injary, %u.) [From, 


Ink, (%%. [ Fr. 


llis i 


INK 


Ingersoll. a town of Canada W., Oxford eo, jin 


ile part afected, occasioned by some Agency; — owing | 


N.N.E. of London, 
Ingham, (rg'qdm,) in Michigan, 

960 sq. m.; C. Macon. 
Ingolstad t, (et,) a fortified town of Bavaria, 

on the Danube, 55 m. S. W. of Ratisbon. Pop. 11,64. 
(Fr. lingot] (Metall) A small bar of 
gold, silver, tin, Copper, Zinc, or brass (wrought or un 
Wrought) cast in a mould, The term is usually applied 
to the small bars of the precious Metals intended either 
for coining or for exportation, under the general name 


of bulion. 
of France, dep. Beine. 
of Havre, %. 13,512, 


a B. central o.; area, 


(Tng-oo-rél* Va town 
Iuteérieure, being à suburb 


„In.) Ingraham, J Tf II., (Jin, an American novel 


ist. B. at Portland, 1409, Lafitte, the Pirate of Uie Gulf, 
and Captain Aud, are his ablest productions, D. 1866, 


Same as i Ingres, JEAN DOMINIQUE AUGUSTE, (dngr,) one of the 


Most eminent painters of this century, b. at Montauba 
France, 1741. Among his best worka, chiefly remarka. 
ble for Correct design, ideal composition, 
Painting, are, The Vow of Lonis AL, Raphael and the 
Fornarina, Ntratonice, and La Source, D. 1867, 

(% uris.) [From L. tug rersus, an enteri ng Into, 
(et.) The entry of the sun inte a zodiacal sign, or 
the moon into the earth's shadow, — INGRESS, Ear 
and REGREsy, (Law) Terms frequently employed in 
leases of landa, and which signify, respectively, a free 
entry into, à going out of, anda returning to the lands 
er premises Jeused, 
uinal. ting Ynet) [From L, inguen. the groin.] 
Ghost). That which belongs or has reference to the 
Eran; thus, I. hernia denotes un abscess Or rupture in 
that region of the body, 

(ha-Li^sh £n, [From L. fnhalatío, a 
breathing in. (M 4.) Tha drawing of Bir, gases, or 
vapors into the lunga, Many Substances nre medi. 
cinally and successfully applied in thia forni, chietly 
for the treatment of chronic diseases of the lungs, hy 
means of an inhalator, an instrument ao contrived as ta 
admit of the J. of a variety of atomized Vapors mixed 
more or less with atmospheric gir, 

[From. L. hreredifas, heir. 
eliip.] (aw) A Perpetual right or interest in an 
estate, Vested Ina person and his heirs, The inherf. 
tances mentione] in law are either corporeal or incor. 
poreal: the corporeal relate to lands, tenements, &c., that 
may be touched or handled ; und the eorpore], to such 
rie hte ns are annexed to corporea] inheritances, as an- 
mutes, offices, &. 

.) [From J. tritium, a going into.) 
The first letter of a Word or proper name, 

[From L. inicio, I east ee 
(%) The net of filling the vessels of a dead Nübjec 
with any colored matter, to exhibit their ramifications, 
— (M 4.) The act of introducing, by meuns of a syringe 
or other instrument, à liquid into a Cavity of the body. 
The liquid injected is alse called an injection, 
[From L. injunctia, an 
enjoining.) (Law.) A writ issuing under the seal of 
& court of equity, where the court thinks fit to interfere 
with the acts of Parties or the course of other jurisdic. 
tions, Thus, J. are granted to Blay proceedings at 
nme law, to prevent the negotiation of bills of ex. 
chanze or other Securities, to restrain parties from the 
Commission of Waste, to inhibit the transfer of stock 
to preserve property which is involved in a course of 
litization, Kc. Disobedience ofan Lisa contempt of the 
Court from which it issues, punishable by imprisonment, 


L. injuria, misprision of 
Justice. | Grm.) Any Wrong or damage dene to another, 


either in his person, rights, reputation, or gooda, 
encre]. (Chem) Tho essential con. 
Btituents of ordinary black Writing-ink are galis, sul- 
Phate of iron (popularly known as green vitriol or green 
Copperas) and guin; and the most important point ig 
the regulation of the. proportion of tlie sulphate of 
fron to the galls. If the former is in excess, the ink, 
although black at ff rst, soon becomes brawn and yellow, 
The gum is added to retain the coloring mutter in auge 
pension, and. to prevent the mixture fron being too 
fluid. A little AULHE gives u gloss, and, as jt prevents 
rapid drying, is added to copying ink, Marking ink may 
be made by dissolving one drachm of fused nitrate of 
silver (Innar caustic) iu an ounce of water, which has 
been previously. thickened With sap green, Before 
Writing with it, the linen must be prepared, by the 
application of a Weak solution of carbonate of gods 
thickened with gunrarabic, and allowed to dry. Print 
tig ink is boiled linseed 

ded ink ia n solution of 
Wood, S f a ; they re. 
or until some substance ia 


— 


INK 


applied to them. Thus. solutions of cobalt. become 
blue or green while heated; lerion-juice turns brown 
in the same circumstances, and very dilute sulphuric 
acid blachens. The heat concentrates. the acids, and 
enables them to act on the paper A writing made 
with a weak infusion of galis becomes visible if wetted 
with a weak solution of sulphate of iron; if made with 
a weak solution of prussiate of potash, it is rendered 
visible by a solution of sulphate of iron, &c. See IN- 
DIAN INK. 

Inkermann. (inqkir-miukn,) a village of European 
Russia, Crimean peninsula, govt. Taurida, 33 m. X. E. 
by E. of Sebastopol, Near it, Nov. 5. 1854, a great 
battle was fought between the Russians and the allied 
English and French. The Russians were forced to re 
treat after losing in killed soll and wounded 5997. 
The English lost 462 killed and 2.113 wounded; the 
Fiench 339 killed and 1,257 wounded, 

Ank'ing-roller, (ro! /r.) 6 Tap 4) Among printers; a 
cylinder for distributing ink overtypes,enzraved plates, 
Kc. It is fed with ink from a table called the wiwing- 
trough. 

Iniaying, (in-li'ing.) (Arts and Vinuf\) The art of 
inserting Wood, ivory, torteise-shell, metal, &., into 
grooved patterns in furniture, for decorative purposes, 

In man. Icy, (nmin) an American artist, B. in 
Utica, N. Y., 1501, was a pupil of Jarvis. He excelled in 
portraiture, linned many of the most enunent publie 
men of his time — English as well as American, and D. 
in 1316, leaving an untinished commission given him by 
Congress to embellish the national Capitol with pie Cares 
illustrative of events in American history. 

Inn. (inn) [A. S.] A house of entertainment and rest 
for travellers, &.; an hotel: à tavern. — Inxs oF Count, 
(Eua. Law.) Four corporate societies. established in 
London for the study of the law preparatory to admission 
atthe bar. Every candidate dor the rank of barri-ter- 
&t-law must be admitted a member of one of them, and, 
asa student, submit to its rules and regulations. They 
are, the Janer Tepic, the Mie le Tempie, Lorcohes Ini, 
and Gray’s Inn. The govt. of cach of these inns is vested 
in a body of senior members styled Beers, and they 
alone have the privilege of calling aspirants to the bar, 

Innate, (in at) | Freun L.. bueus born with us.] (Bot) 
Adhering to the apex of a thing, as the anther to the 
apex of a filament, —( Pal.) J. idein are principles or 
ideas supposed to be inborn, or stamped on the mind 
from the first moment of its vitality, and brought into 
the world with it; —it is a doctrine which has given 
rise to much controversy, and whieh Locke, in his 
* Essay on the Human Understanding,” eudouvored to 
refute. 

Innings. (Jun.) (Games) In Cricket, a plaxer's 
turn to go in to the wicket with his bat, 

Innisti l. (i, %. /i, a sub-district of Canada, p. On- 
tario; pop. 5,450. 

Innocence, (in'u-»^»s) (14) See liEpyorts. 

Innocent. (J“, the title borne by the following 
pontitl3: —7. I, an Albanese, and eorteinporary of Jer- 
ome and Augustine, s. Anastasius I. 4302, and p. in 417. 
His tenure ot the Holy See was marked by the invasion 
of the Goths under Alarie, uid by papal condemnation 
of the Pelaziun heresy. —4. II. s. Honorius II. in 1130, 
aad found his election opposed by that of a rival Pope 
(Anacletus II.). In 11s. however, he established his 
supremacy, expelled Arnold of Brescia from Rome, and 
D. in 1143, — J. III. i Lothario Conti, B. in Rome, Hol, 
8. Celestine III., 1195. During his memorable pontiti- 
cate occurred the Fourth Crusades the excommunea— 
tion aud deposition of Otho, Einperor of Germanys the 
laving of interdicts upon France aud England, which 
King John of the latter country ignominiously removed 
by placing his dominions under the spirttual control 
of Rome; and the Persecution of the Albigenses, I. 
III. was one of the most remarkable men who ever 
wore the tiara, D. 1216. — J. IV. S. Celestine IV. in 
1242, and pn. in 1254, after waging an unsuccessful war 
ef years against Frederick II., Emperor of Gerinany.— 
J. V. s. Gregory X. iu 1270, and b. shortly afterward, — 
J. VI. s. Clement VI. in 1552, and held. his court. at 
Avignon. D. 1362, — 2. VII. s. Ponifice IX. in 1104, and 
had his claims counterbalanced by those of Benedict 
XIII. who beld the papal chair at Avignon. D. 1406.— 
J. VIII. s. Sixtus IV. in 14584; p. 1101. — J. IX. s. Oreg- 
ory XIV. in 15%, and p. in the same year, — J. X. S. 
Urban VIII. in 1644, and during bis pontificate issued 
a bull against the Jansenista, D, 1655. —4. XI. (BENF- 
DETTO ÜbEsCALCHI) s. Clement X. in 1676. His tenure 
of the tiara was marked by n lite-long contest with 
Louis XIV. of France, which began from an attempt on 
the part of the Pope to put an end to the abuse of the 

g's keeping sees vacant, in virtue of what was called 


the Royal Right, and appropriating their revenues. The 
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resistance to this attempt drew forth the celebrated 
declarations of the French clergy as to liberties of the 
Gallican Church, D. tosu, —7. XII. s. Alexander XIII. 
in 1692. He effected a reconciliation with Louis XIV, 
aud denounced the Quietists. D. 1100. —4. XIII. . 
Clement XI. in 1721, and D. in 1721. 

Innocents’ Day. (cl.) A festival observed hy the 
Roman Catholic Church on the 28th Dec., in commem. 
oration of the slaughter of tho children by commanc 
of Herod. 

Innominatum. (-nim-In-a'tiim.) I..] (Anat.) The 
bones at each side of the pelvis are termed os (nomina. 
tum ian unnamed bone because the 3 bones of which 
it consists in the young subject, viz. the (schium, or 
hip-bone, the Kium, or haunchn-bone, and the pubis, or 
share-bone, grow together in the adult, so as to form a 
single bone, which is thus left nameless, — Arteria In- 
nominata, the first vessel branching from the arch of 
the aorta, 

Innspruck. (sometimes written IxvsnnÜck,) (Tu- 
pronk a city of the Austrian empire, €. of the Tyrol, 
at the junction of the rivers Inn and Sill. Pop. 14.224. 

Inoculation, (-ck-u-la'diin.) (From L. inoculatio, an 
inivafting.] (Bot) A kind of gratting in the bud, as 
when the bud of one fruit-tree is set in the stock or 
branch of another, 860 as to make several sorts of fruit 
grow on the same tree. The time to inoculate is when 
the buds are formed at the extremities of the same 
Years shoot, indicating that the spring growth for that 
season is complete, — (SNur.) A process which consists 
in inserting a variolous (or emall-pox) pustule, taken 
after the beginning of the th day, in or beneath the 
skin of a person who has not previously sutlered. from 
the small-pox, so us to produce a similar disease, but 
simpler and Jess dangerous than ordinary emiull-pox, 
J. was known in Oriental countries at à very early. pee 
riod; but it was not till Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
wrote her celebrated letter from Adrianople in 1717, 
that the operation became generally known in Europe. 
As being an almost certain means of preventing a sube 
sequent attack of the ordinary disease, J. was much 
practised till the discovery of the antivariolous power 
ol VACCINATION, q. v. 

Inordinate Proportion, (ordent) [From L 
tnordinatus, disarrunged.] (Geom.) That proportion 
iu which the order of the terms compared is irreg 
ular or disturbed. 

Inorganic Bodies, (Hrg.! x.) (From L. in, and 
orgisaiccits organized. | (Nat. Hist.) Those bodies alien 
both to the animal kingdom and the vegetable, 

Inosculation, (-2-kcla'siin.) [From L. in, and ns- 
entific, literally, a Kissing.) (Anat.) The union of ves- 
sels by conjunction of their extremities; where the 
ramifications which unite are small or capillary, the 
vessels are usually said to anaaomose. 

In Partibus Intidelium, (pdrtebiia n- -u je- 
fm.) (L. in the parts of unbelievers.] (EcL). A term 
in the Roman Catholie Church applied. to certain 
Vicars apostolic appointed by the Pope, who are distine 
guished by bearing diocesan titles taken from ancient 
und non-existent sees, in lieu of the dioceses held by 
them in heretic or heathen lands, 

In quest. (-H...) [Fr.enquite; L. in, and quiero, to 
geck alters} (Lar) A body of men appointed by law 
to iuquire into certain matters; as, the J. whicb exame 
ines into the facts connected with an alleged murder. 
The grand jury is sometimes called the grawl J. The 
Judicial inquiry itself, by a jury summoned for the pur- 
pose, is called an J. "Ihe finding of such men, upon 
un investigation. is also called an J., or an $fuquintion, 

Inquiry, (Wait or,) („- re.) [From L. tugatro, I 
search for.] (Jawo A judicial instrument issued to 2 
gheritf, empowering him to summon a jury to inquire 
what dungs a pliintiff has sustained upon the case 
where judgement goes by default. 

Inquisition, (-^:-i' on, cEhe,) or Hory Orrice. 
[From L. inguiritio, u secking atter.) (Eccl. Hist.) An 
ecclesiastical court founded by Innocent III., who, in 
1206, sent St. Dominic and others to excite the Roman 
Catholic princes and people to extirpate herctica, to in- 
quire into their number and quality, and to transmit a 
faithiul account of these particulars. From the nature 
of their ottles, these agents were ented inquisttars 3 
and thas arose a tribunal which became established 
throughout Italy and the dominion of Spain (excepting 
the Kingdom of Naples and the provinces of the Neth. 
erlands), and of Portugal. The processes of a court of 
J., by imprisonment, seeret examination, and torture, 
are well known. After a person had been convicted 
and sentenced to death, he was burnt at an atuto-du-fa 
(J. v.). In 1542 the J. was established at Rome aa a 
congregation of cardinals, styled the Holy Office, to 
which all the courts of J. throxghout the Gatholia 
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world were subjected. Theauthority of that tribunal 
was never recozuized in France, where the J. had long 
fallen into desuetude, until its formal abolition by Na- 
poleon IJ. The tribunal of the L still exists at Rome 
under the direction of a congregation, but its action is 
confined to the examination of books and the trial of 
ecclesiastical offenderd, and the investigation of ques- 
tions of church law. 

Insnlivntion, (-sdl--ra’shiin.) (From L. in, and sa- 
iira iq. v.) .] CMed.) The comimixing of the food with 
the saliva and other secretions of the mouth and gullet. 

Insanity, (in-sdn’e-te.) (From L. tusanitas; unsound- 
nuss. (Med) A general term under which are in- 
clud d all the varieties of unsound mind — Mania, Mel- 
aucholia, Moral. Insanity, Dementia, and Idiocy, The 
prevailing view of physiologists is, that J. is a symptom 
er expression, nianitested through the functions of the 
Bervous systein, of plivsical disease, Thus, at a meet- 
fog of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, held in 1871. Dr. T. B. Tuke read a paper in 
which he stated: “Tt is generally acknowledged that 
the intellectual powers are manifested through the 
gray matter of the cerebrum ; and as in J. these facul- 


ties wero imnpsired, exaggerated, or perverted, I be- 


beve that, by examining the brains of the insane, a 
hope exists of discovering a road for arriving at the 
solution of the functional difficulty. The time has 
Passed when the terms mental disease, I., or u-, 
conveyed to the minds of physicians the idea that the 
mind or its faculties were the entities which were the 
subject of disease. By a process of reasoning, the pa- 
thologist has arrived at the conclusion that the abnor- 
mal physical monilestations. are dependent upon pri- 
Mary or secondary changes in the nervine tissue; 
that J. is a aymypfom of disease, not à disease in itself, 
and that the caus: of the disease must be looked for 
iu tlie brain, Six years ago, I ceminenced a systematic 
microscopic examination of the brains of the insane, 
aud with this most important result, that in every 
ingle instance à marked departure trom healthy stru- 
ture was observed," — (Ltr.) In medical. juri-pra- 
dence, the term J. has been, of lute years, used to des- 
ictate ail mental impairments and deticienetes formerly 
embraced. in the terms lunacy, idiocy, util tnsoundn: as 
ef mind. 


aud modes of thinking usual to the individual when in 


health. I., in some of ita forms, and when proved ne- 
youd a reasonable doubt, annals all criminal responsi- | 


bility. and, in the same and other foris, disqualifies 

its subject from the performance of certain civil wets, 

Bnsceribed Figure. (in-stribd.) [From I.. $nserioo, 
] put a mark upon.) (Gran) 
any figure, and touching all its sides; ora figure drawn 
Within a circle which touches all its angles, 

Vu seriptions, («s rpshoar) [From L. inseribere, to 
put a mark upon.]. (t. Any mural or monu- 
mental writings, engraved on or affixed to a thing, to 
give R more distinct knowledge of it, or to chronicle 
some important fact to posterity, 

Besectivora, R ort) From L. tasecta Insects, and 
rero, E devour | (Zool) The fourth O. of mammiterons 
animals, comprising tlie Shrews, Hedgehogs, Moles, Au. 
As the name denotes, they subsist principally on in- 
ects, worms, &. In general they lead a nocturnal and 
eubterranean lifes andin cold countries most of them 
pass the winterin a torpid state. Their legs are short, 
and in ronning they place the entire sole of the foot 
upon the ground. There is great variety in the front 
teeth of the animals belouginztotliisorderz in some the 
canine teeth are longer than the incisors, whiie in 
Others the canines are very small or entirely wanting. 

fasects. coss hiia or ENsare ts. From L'snscco, d cut 
into.] Zeil.) A class of animals, comprising articu- 
lates, to which the term irsefa has been applied. in 
reference to the insected, or divided, appearance of the 
bedy, which is not only composed of a continuous series 
of segments, articulating with each other, but is also 
often divided or cut into three very marked portions, to 
which the names head, thor ir itd abdomen have been up- 
plied: Fig 410). There is no class of the aniinal kingdom 
which has been the subject of more nimerous apd various 
attempts at classification than that of do: ri it at all 
gurprisini since itis pre-eminent in regard to the nnm- 
ber of distinct species which it includes, In ordinary 
phraseology an. FL. may be detined asa little unimal 
Without bones or cattiluzes, furnished with a trunk, or 
else à mouth opens lengthwise; and with eyes desti- 
tite of coverings. This definition will comprehend the 
whole class of ., either with or without wings; either 
in their caterpillar or perfect state, "The general char- 
acters by which they are distinguished trom other ani- 
mals are these: — First, they are furnished with several 


J. i» detined to be the projon sed departure, | 
Without any ade quate cause, from the states of feeling 


A circle drawn within | 


| 
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feet: secondly, the muscles are affixed to the inte. nal 
eurface of the skin, which, thouch hard, sometimes 
preserves & certain degree of flexibility; thirdly, they 
breathe, net like the generality of larger animals, by 
lunes or gills, but by spiracles or breathing holes, dis 
tributed in a series or row on ench side the whole 


Fig. 410. — READ, THORAX, AND ABDOMEN OP A WASP. 


length of the abdomen, and communicating with twa 
loni aire pipes within their bodies, and a number of 
smaller ones, to carry the air to every part. The head 
is furni-hed with a pair of antennæ, or horns which are 
CXtremely various in the different tribes, and which, by 
their differences of structure, form a leading character 
in the institution of the genera into which J. are dis- 
tributed. The first etate in which the generality of T. 
appear is that of an egg: some few, however, are vivi- 
pareus, From the egz is hatched the J. in its larva 
etate; the Larveor Caterpillars of 4 ditfering materially 
from each other, according to the different tribes to 
which they belong. There are some I., however, which 
undergo no change of shape, but are hatehed from the 
ere complete in all their parts, and undergo no further 
alteration than that of casting their skin from time to 
tone, till at length they acquire the complete resem- 
blance of the parent animal, Most J., in the course of 
their lives, are giibject to very great changes of form, 
attended by equally remarkable changes in their habits 
and propensities, These changes, transformations, or 
melintorphoses as they are called, might cause the same 
Insect, at ditlerent aves to be mistaken for as many dif. 
ferent animals, Forexample a caterpillar after feeding 
up n leaves till it is tuliy grown, retires into some place 
of concealment, Casts off its eaterpillar -skin, and pre- 
Bents itself in an entirely different form, one wherein 
it has neither the power of moving about, nor of taking 
food; in fact, in this, its second or chrysali- stata, the 
J. seems to hea lifetess oblong, oval, or conical body, 
without a distinct head or movable limbs: after resting 
awhile, an inward struggle bezins, the clirysalis-skin 
bursts open, and from the rent issues butterfly, ora 
moth, whose small and flabby wings soon extend and 
harden, and become fitted to bear away the insect in 
Kearch of the honeyed mice of flowers and other liquids 
that suffice for its moursshinent, J. proper are divided 
into tlie 7 eub-erders, Hye neoptera, Lepidoptera, Diptera, 
Coleopti ra. PH miplera, Oi thoplera, and WN. ten plera, q. v. 

In SS res. Gn reer.) iL, sitters upon.] (Zod) 
‘The Perchers, an extensive ©. of nis, comprehending 
all those tribes which live habitually among trees, with 
the exception ofthe birds of prey and the climbing birds, 
In all the true insessorial birds, the toes are 4 betoro 
and 1 behind. The adaptation of the foot of this group 
to Erusping or perching is evident from the situation 
of the hinder tee, which is invariably placed on the 
eame level with these in front. 

II Situ. %%%.) I.., in its place.] (Geol. and Min.) 
A phrase applied in reference to any rock, mineral, &c., 
Which Keeps its normal position, bed, or strata; as dis- 
tinguished from one, or a fragment of one, which has 
been dislocated, 

Ensolntion, (-la’shiin.) [From L. iii. within the 
Sun.“ (C hem.) "Tuat exposure to the stn which is 
sometimes resorted to to promote the chemical action 
of one substance upon another; thus, the immediate 
combination of hydrogen aud chlorine, eo as to ferm 
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hydrochloric acid. —( Bot.) A disease in plants caused 
by exposure to too vivid a light, aud due to un exces- 
sive and too rapid evaporation, 

Insolvency, -wiru or Bankruptey. (From 
L. in, and Io. I liquidate.} (Law.) The state of a 
person declared to be unable to pay his debts. The 
term Bankruptcy denotes the condition of a trader or 
merchant who is unable to pay his debts in the course 
of business; while tusolvency, on the other hand, is the 
condition or status ofen non-trader who is unable to 
meet his liabilities, The distinction between tlie two 
terms, however, seems to be now to have become nearly 
lost sight of by the people, and even by the courts of 
law, of this country. The mode of conducting an adju- 
dication in bankruptcy and its effects will be found by 


tlie reader fully stated in the articles which constituted | 


the Bankruptcy Act of Mar. 2, 1807, repealed in 1878. 

inspiration, (in-pe-rishin.) [From L. tnepiratio, a 
breathing into.) (Physiol) The act of inhaling air 
into the lungs.— (Teel) The terin J. denotes tlie ac- 
tion of the divine mind upon the human mind. where- 
by the latter is both supernaturally informed and quali- 
fied to communicate the information received. The 
term revebiion is used more distinctively to express the 
first part of this action, and J. to express the second 
part. But, in truth, all inspiration, as the word itself 
bears, implies revelation. The J. of the. Scriptures sig- 
nites a supernatural qualification or special divine 
authority in the books of Scripture as depositaries of 
truth. When the theologian asserts any book of the 
Bible to be inspired, he means that it possesses an an- 
thority diferent from any other book, that it contains 
truth not merely as any ordinary book may do, but by 
a special divine impress. It is different from ordinary 
books, as conveying in a more immediate and direct, 
and therefore authoritative, manner diving truth. All 
orthodox theologians may be sud to agree in ascribi z 
this special divine character to Holy Seripture ; but 
further there is no agreement, The mode or 1, the 
degree and extent of it, are all subjects of dispute. 

Inspissation, (-soissishün) From IL. quspéssafus, 
made concrete.]. (Chem) The reduction of à tluid to a 
greater density of body, by means of evaporation, 

Installation, (-«i-usiün.) (From Mol. L. in, and 
stallinum, a Stall.] The ceremony of investing an indi- 
vidual with certain privilezes, or the induction of a 
person into a charge, office, or living. 

Instalment. (-s / ut.) [From Fr. installer, to in- 
duct into office.] (Com) The payinent of a certain 
portion of u gross sum, at different times, or, as it is 
said, by taxtal nents, 

Instant. (iniu) [L. insanus]. The smallest. per- 
ceptible portion of time; or that in which we perceive 
no »uccessiou, Schoolmen distinguish three kinda of 
instant: the femporury, a portion of time preceding 
anothers the nalurd, which is a mere priority of na- 
ture; and the rationed, whieh is not a real point, but 
one Which the understanding supposes to have existed 
before another, from the nitue: of things, which cause 
it to be looked on as pre-existing, 

In stata quo, (in seta xo) L., in the state in 
Which. %% That condition in which things were 
in their former state or original comiitions as when bel- 
ligerents, iu concluding a treaty, agree that their mi- 
teal relations shall be «n state quo fucrunt ante bellum, 
or as they were prior to the war. 

Insterburg. (ii'stur-bürg) a manuf, town of Prussia, 
p. E. Prussia, 16 m. E of Gumbinnen. Pop. 13,741. 

Instinct. (/.) [From l. Oetisefus, impulse. | 
( Philos.) The power of volition or impulse produced by 
the peculiar nature of an animal, which prompts it to 
do certain things, independent of all insteuction or ex- 
perience, and without deliberation. The most impor- 
tant meaning connected with the term J. is what con- 
trasts with experience, education, iil acquired knowl- 
edge, The original or innate tendencies and powers of 
the mind are to be distinguished from the powers that 
grow up in the course of tlie animal's experience of the 
world, and its companionship with other living crea- 
tures. Men and animals aliko possess both instincts 
and ecquititions ; for although in man the preponder- 
ance is greatly in favor of the acquired, he, too, must 
start from something primordial. the basis of the other, 
To ascertain what is really primitive in the human 
mind, is an interesting problem both on its own ac- 
count, as also in throwing light on the still more ditti- 
cult subject ot animal instinct. 

Institute, Institution. -t: -à'8inn) [From 
L. institutio, a causing to stand.] Generally, any society 
established pursuant to certain laws or regulations, for 
the furtherance of some special object; such are col- 
leges or seminaries for cultivation of the chesics and 
ecicuces, literary societies, wechanics’ institutes, and so 
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on. Also, arociety of individuals organized and estab 
lished for the promotion of any object ot public welfare: 
ts a charitable or benevolent TustiHõ,J,A -The National 
Ins-, in France isa great national institution, esta be 
lished by the Directory in 1795, and composed of: — L 
The Acal mie Française; 2. The Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles- Lettres ; 3. The Académie des Sciences; 4. 
The Académie des Beanz Arts; 5. The Académie des 
Nciences. Morales et It Each Academy has its 
own independent coverument, and the free disposition 
of the funds allotted to it, an agency and secretaries; 
the Jibrary and the valuable collections of the Institute 
are common to the five; the common fund is managed 
by à committee of ten members (two from each Acn- 
dem,, under the presidency of the Minister of Public 
Instruction. Members are elected by ballot, the elec 
tion requiring to be confirmed by government. atnl 
members of one Academy may bo elected as members 
of any or all of the other four. 

Institutes., (Luc) A text-book which contains sneh 
elementary principles of law and jurisprudi nce that 
serve as the foundation of legal study ; us, the £nstituteas 
or. Justinian. 

In strument. (/r nent.) [From L. ?n*rvo, to pre 
pare.| (Le.) A deed or writing creating or declaring 
legal rights and powers, and duly executed. — ( Mua.) A 
machine, artitivially coustrneted, for the production of 
musical sounds. It is of three kinds: the wad J., e. E. 
the flutes the afringed IL, e. g. the violin; and the J. of 
e, e. H. the drum. 

Instrumentation. (-uun.) (Mus) The arrange- 
ment of a musical score for a combined number of in- 
struments, forming un orchestra. 

Insulated, (/ rli). (From L. insulatus, made in- 
Qular.] (dreh.) Indicating columns which stand by 

po themselves, or are free from any contiguous wall. 

Insulation. (eh. [same deriv.) (Elect) That 
state in Which the communication of electricity is pre- 
vented by the interposition of un insulator or non-con- 
ductor. 

Insulator, (in'su-li-tiir.) [Same deriv.) (Elect.) A body 
which does not permit electricity to pass through it or 
over its surface. Among excellent J. are glass, wax, 
shell-lac, gutta-percha, caoutchouc, &c. See CONDUCTOR, 

Insurance, (-^ocr'nz) [From L. ad, and securus, 
security.] (Law and Com.) The actof providing against 
a possible loss, by entering into a contract with one 
who is willing to give weerance; that is, to bind hime 
self to make good such possible loss, should it occur, 
The instrument by which the contract is made is de- 
nominated a policy, and the stipulated consideration is 
called the premium., In this country, Fire and Marine 
I are almost invariably effected. by joint-stock com- 
panies, Whose modes of operatior are too well known 
to call for ex patiation. here. — Ae I. «to which the 
word Assurance is now more generally applied? is a cone 
tract by which a party, for à certain prem uut, agrees 
to pay a certain sum, should a person, to whose lite it 
relates, die within a time specified; or to pay the ex- 
ecutors of the insured a certain zum at the time of his 
death. Such policies, however, usually make an excep- 
tion in the case of death by suicide. By this means, a 
fiunily may be furnished with means of support in case 
of the death of its head. According to general practice, 
a life insurance is seldom made by the payment of a 
single sum at the time it is effected, but almost always 
by the payment of an annual premium during its con- 
tinuance, An individual, therefore, who has insured a 
sum on his own life, would forfeit all the advantages 
of the insurance were he not to coutinue regularly to 
make his periodical payments, Lite I. ure conducted by 
several kinds of sociciies; as the propriciary, mutual J., 
and mized socirtis. The proprietary, or Jeiu-s(ock com- 
panies, are formed of persons who have subscribed a 
capital, on the J. of which the business of the company 
is carried on, and who divide the protits entirely among 
themselves. Tun the mutual L wocieties, on the other 
hand, there is no proprietary, the assured being like 

| wise the assurers, and dividing the profits umong 

themselves, after deducting the expenses of manage- 


ment, and reserving a guaranty fund. In the mixed 
class of offices, which is the most numerous in the U. 
States, there is a proprietary, but, at the same time, the 
assnred are allowed to participate largely in the profits 
of the society, Which are usually divided in the form of 

bonuses at stated periods. The premiums to be paid are 
| adjusted according to the age of the party on whose life 
the J is made; being lowest on young lives, and increas- 
ing from year to year ag theexpectancyot lifediminishes, 
Intnglio. (ilyo) (From L. 2% e, to carve out.] 

"ne Arts.) A method of engraving precious stones, 
x ,especially when intended for rings, seals, &c., in 
which the figures ure cut into the surface, instead of 
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being raised above it, as in Cameos. fTence Dy en arm- 
Plification of the torm, the stones. themselyes 80 en- 
Fraved take the DAME of inta; The art was prac- 
tised by the Egyptians and Hebrews, and brought into 
8 State of great perfection by the Greeks, 
Wer, (in'te-jir) I., the Whole. ] (Arith,) Any num- 
T other than a Fraction, q. v. 

Integral Calculus, (Ku- Ina.) Same deriv] 
( Math.) That branch of Mathematical Analysis whicli 
treats of the Processes by which afunction may be found, 
such that ir, differential Shall be a Kiven quantity, 

"hen an integral jg given, its differential May be ob- 
tained by general rules; but when a ditferential j4 
given, tho analyst can only Compare the dilerential Of *peech Which serves fo EX press Some Phase of rieptaf 
expression which ig to be interrate With the dieren- emotion or passion Ar. ME IRI mora y the pity 1? 
tiula of kuown Quantities, and from such Cie ,n! Interlaken, Interlachen. (-Lt'kn,) [t Betwean the 
Inter the form of the Corresponding intezral 4 nere js | lakes} A petresque vii]. ot Sy itZerland, near the Aar 
no direct method of returning trom the dilfereutial to aud bet the Jakes OfThunand Brienz 26m. S. E. of Berna 
the integral, Seo DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, lt isa favorite resort aud Testing place of tourists, dop. 

Intezrant Pnrts, CIÜnte-pra ut.) 484 4. riv] The Lo dened 
pits of a body obtained by mechanical li v. sin. e H- Interlinention. (-Tin-e-a’/shiin.) [From I. Lat. ínter. 
slitnenl parts difler trom these, in being the result of lincare,] Act or Process of inserting words or lines 
chemical decomposition, between lines previously written OF printed, 

Intesument, i-te mut.) From I. Tnteqimentu, In terloc'utor ’ Order or Decree, (Luw.) See 
a coverin, j Clua’) 4 covering op Meni braun Which D: cong, 
envelops any Particular secti; UU part of an „nn ! Ena erinde, (lont) [From L. interludo, I play hetween,] 

dy; as, for instance, the skin or a leaf, aud the shell (Prana) Among the BNC ents, a heht 
ofa Crustacean, tainuiepnt sung by the Chorus between the acts of a 

Intellect, CUT Iext.) [L. intellectus] (Phil) That Play. In the Modern sense, it denotes a burletta or 
faculty of the Human soul or mind which Derceivesor ug. kind of COMIC opera, written for two Or three per. 
derstands, or which receives or COMprehends the ideas formers, and SH ies introduced on the Btago bo- 
Communicated to it by the Senses or hy Perception, or tween the principal Piay and the after-piece, 
by other means; otherwise Called the WUntlersfi iun Intermittent Fevers, (ent. iL. Vnlermitto, I 

Intendant, (t^m dit.) [From L, tendo, I vive me leave of for a time, | (d.) Such fevers us subside and 
lind to anything. } A word Which, in France, denotes | SOON return. See AGUE, 

8 person who hay the Charge, direction, ar Wraheenent | Internationnt, Cieish'ün-qq.) [From I. intr, and 
of some office or department; as un J. of Marine, au L Enz. national. | Relating to transactions between inde 
Militrtre, &. pewlent nations, 

Intercalary Day. (Calendar) The additional day. III ternational Law. &. Law or NATIONS, 
insert] in a leap year, See HS-EXTILE. International Workingmen's Associa. 

nterdict, (-dekt.) [From L. 1 ler Piet, R forbidding, } tion, The.) a Becret and Ccomninnistic society, 
(Evel. Hist.) 1n the Roman Catholic Church, u lori of founded in London, Nov, lH, by Dr. Karl Marx and 
ecclesiastica] Censure by Which the Perlorniance of di- Frederick Engels, with the avowed aim “of affording a 
Vine service in a state, Prov. city, & c., is inhibited, In central medium of Communication and cooperation hes 
the Middle Aves, an f. Was a very „nern matter: it tween WwWorkingmen's Societies existinz in ditterent coun- 
Caused al; Spiritual BEIVICES to Cease in the country tries, andaimingtothename end. viz. the protection, ad- 
against which it Was Promulgated: tha Churches Wei Vithicetiepnt, and Complete emancipation of the working. 
Closed, no Sacramenuty eXeept baptism Were admins. Classes. The J ed plans and Principles of this 
tered, COrpses wero interred without funeral rites, and Bociety nre. too hitthe known, and constitute too much 
all the functions of a chitreh ceased. III yox, Gregory] an element of Current polities, to be enlarged Upon in 
V. compelled Robert, King of France, ty dissolve his thixwork, It Would secm to possess a powerful organi- 


marriage with hig COUSIN Bertha; by an J. England Was zation, riumify ini through the reuter part of Europe 
laid under a like ban during the inlorious rein of and America, and is looked Upon with niuch 8Uspicion 
John, Lastly, it. way atlempted as an instrument of 


by mauy of the ruling European powers; in France, for 
intimidation against Napoleon I., in 1909, when Pius instance, the mere fact of a person being known as afl 
II. Tulnunated a Powerless edict Of this nature, 


lated With this society subjected him to Severe penalties, 
Interest. %% “ Vr. [Er intiret, from I. interesse, to (Law of March, 1872. 


hee between, ) (Arithy A rule by which the interest | Internunucio. Nee NrNero, 
ern on money js I b ted. —( Pirineo, dv) The! In ferpleader, CPU dr.) (Law) A Bill of 7. in 
Sum oF money paid OF allowed, according tog fixed rite, CHILLY is tiled by one front whom the same article op 


Leinna, 1848 wrs fSsned with tho same ohfect by Marri 
lector of NaXony; it also failed in its intended pu ine 

and was revoked along with that of Augsburg, in 1553. 

Interior, (ee Ar.) [L.) (Geog.) The minor or inland 
Part of a Country or Stata, — ( Jul.) Lhe home dept, of 
the executive or that Which has exclusive Control over 
the internal amtairs or domestic Polity of such state op 
country; thus, in the U. States, we lave tho Secretary 
Of State for the Interior, — [NTERIOR A NALE. (Gem) 
The angle of polygon formed by two adjacent Sideg, 
and contained Within it, 

Interjection, (. Lu. From L. Ynferjectio, liters 
II y, N Casting between, Cram.) An indeclinabla part 


lor the loan or use of some other sum, The sum Eun is chimed by two Parties, with u view to ascertain 
nt Js cula] the principal ; the sum agreed on as J. is the person to whom it rightly vught to be delivered or 
Called the percentage ur rate Per ernt. I. is of two kinds: paid, 


61% le and Compound, Simple £ ig that which İs paid | Interpolntion. (-po-la'shum ) [From L. interpolutio) 

On the original sum lont; Compound, that Which js | (Crit) In Philological criticism, the insertion of spu- 

paid not only Upon the Principal bat "pon arrears of rious Passages in the Writings of some old author, — 

Unpaid interest. yy ton J. at 5 per cent, is tuns addled (Muth The insertion between two numbers ofa series 

to principal, the accumulations Cqual the original sum increasing according toa certain law, of other numbers 

1 about 14 Years, Soe Discors T. such as, M not absolutely yet very nearly, luày accord 
Interference, (Ser'vns.) I.. inter, between, and ferio, with the sima law, 

Strike, } (Oprics.) It two similar waves start from the In ferregnum, (-r"g'niim.) (Pol) In elective mone 
Rane place, at the Same time, they increase each other'y ürchies, the Period of time during which the throne is 
intensity, and tho result is a Wave of double light; bat Vacant. 
if one wave is halt an undulation in advance of the | Interrogation, (-r-ro-qa'shun.) [From L. interro. 
other, the crest of one Occ upies the Position of the hol. 4. a questioning] ( Gram.) A mark, sign, Symbol, 
low of the Other, and the result is a dead level. If or character v Uressed thus (F), as indicative of à queg- 
the intervals of starting are less. than half a wave tion; as e NI you come? J. A figure Of speech 
length, the result 13 a series Smaller iv, tha mag- whieh con tins a Proposition in the form ofa question, 
Ditude of Which depends, Upon the distanco which one | Interrogatory, (-reg"a-to-re, ) [Same deriv.] (Luw, 
wuve has in advance Of the other, In the ease or Waves: A Written question put to a witness in a Cause, an 
On the surfuce of Water, this J. may easily be under- Which he is bound to answer under oath, It Usually 
stood: and it has been found that similar Phenomena applies to those witnesses who are examined out of 
Obtain in the case or the ethereal Vibrations Which con. | Court under Competent authority, 

Btitute the phenomena of light, i Intersection, (sL shun.) [From L. tTrlersectin, a cut- 
Interim, ur-.) [L.| Literally, an intervening : Ung between, | (Geom.) The cutting of one line or 

&pace of time. — ( Hist.) The name is attached to the plane by another, 

undernoted polemical decrees: (I.) The Interim of Rate Interstellar, (pr.) [From L, inter, and fel] 

sbon, 1541, which referred the German theological ganel astar,j f Ast.) Desienating that which is between the 

troversy to the decision of & general Council (2) The Stars, or js situates] beyond the Solar System, 

rim of Augshurg, 154s, Which, Promulgated by the: Interst ratitiention, (trate fo-Ka'gl up) Mee, 
emperor Charles E failed, When discussed before the} Tha Subdivision of A stratum or deposit by layers 
iet assembled in that city, to reconcile the conflicting 


| other substances, iu which case such strata aro said tc 
Interest of Catholic and Protestant. (3-) The Interim of | bo insterstratifieg 


INT 


Interval, (in'tür-edl.) [From L. intervallum, literally, 
the vacuum between two walla.] ( Mus.) The difference 
of pitch between sounds in respect to height or depth, 
or the distance on the stave from one note to another; 
in opposition to unison, which is two sounds exactly of 
the same pitch. 

Intervention, (-c^n'shin.) [From L. tnterrentto, a 
coming aga (Pol.) The armed interposition of 
one state in the domestic affairs of anothe or in a war 
between two other states. 

Intestacy, (-t¢s‘ta-se.) [From L. intestatus, one who 
has not testified.) (ZLaw.) Tho state of one who dies 
without leaving a will; such a person is hence called 
an intestate, 

Intestinal Worms. (Zo/.) See NEMATOIDS. 

Intestines, (in-(tinz.) [From I.. iutesina, a gut.) 
(Anat.) The convoluted membranous and muscular 
tube, reaching from the stomach to the anus. They 
consist of the large and small J.; the former including 
the ciecum, colon, and rectum ; the latter, the duodenmin, 
the jejunum, and tlie ileum (Fig. 265). They ure attached 
to the body by the mesentery. 

Intonation, (-t-4a'shun.) [From L. in, and tonus, u 
sound.] (Afus.) The art of sounding with the voice the 


notes of the scale or gamut, in succession, or at any in- 


tervals. To do this successfully, a good ear is almost 
indispensable; and the Key,or, as it has been sometimes 
called, the tone, in which the composition is written, 
must be carefully observed. 

Intoning, (on“ in) (Same deriv.] (.) In psalm- 
ody, the practice of singing antiplonies, first by the 
clergyman officiating, aud then taken up by the choir 
or congregation, 


Intoxication, (-/óks-e-ka'shun.) (Med.) The state 
produced by the excessive use of alcoholic liquids or in- 
ebriatiug substances. See. DeLiktum TREMENS, and 
TEMPERANCR. 

Intrados, (-/ra^dós.) [From L. intra, within, aud dor- 
sum, the back.] (.irch.) The softit or under surface of 
an arch, as opposed to erfredos or exterior curve. 

Intransitive, (-triw's-tiv.) (From L. iufransitivus, a 
passing over within.) (Grant.) A term which desig- 
nates a verb expressive of actions that do not puss over 
to an object; us, I sleep, I go, I come, &c. 

In transitu, (-rf. [Lin passing over.] (m.) 


During the act or time of passing from one place to an- 


other. 

Intrenchment, | (1n-/r^nsh'm^nt) [From 
and a ditch, which furtities à post against the attack of 
an enemy. 

Intrigue, (In-treeg.) (Lit.) Same as PLOT, q.v. 

Antroit, (troit) (L. Lat. introitus.) (Erel.) In the 
service of the Roman Catholic Church, a psalm sung 
on the arrival of the priest inside the rails of the altar. 

Introrse, (-(70rs.) [From L. introrsus, inward.) ( Bot.) 
Turned towards the Axis to which it belongs; as an 
anther when its valves face the centre of a flower. 

Intruded Rocks, (-td'4) [From L. ///, to 
thrust in.] (Geol) Igneous rocks which, while in a 
state of fusion, violently forced themselves. through 
fissures in disrupted strata of other rocks. — í Zoila An 
insect’s head is said to be tufruded when drawn back 
almost bodily within the trunk. 

Intuition, (-(u-ish’ 1. (From L. intnear, I observe. } 
(Phil.) That power of the human mind by which, with- 
out the instrumentality of reason, a thing is known or 
comprehended immediately, as soon us it is perceived 
or attended to. 

Intus-susception, (-siis-sep’shiin.) [From L. intus- 
suscepti, a receiving Within.) (Med) A very serious, 
and often fatal accident, which consists in the falling 
of one part of an intestine into another; or tlie passing 
of one part within another, causing a duplicature of 
the intestine. 

Inula, (in‘u-luh.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. Asferacege. 
The root of I. Helenium, the Elecampane, hasan aromat- 
ic camphor-like taste, due to the presence of a crystal- 
line substance called Aetenin, allied in chemical com- 
position to creosote. It also contuins a quantity of 
starchy material, called inulin, which differs from or- 
dinary starch in being colored yellow by iodine. 

In undation, (-da’shun.) (From L. in, und unda, 
wave.] (Agric.) The overflowing of land from natural 
causes, and without the intervention of artificial means; 
being thus distinguished from irrigation. 

In v&cuo, (vd u- o.) [L.] In u void space, or one de- 
prived of air. 

Invalid, (in'vah-leed.) [From L. tnralilus, feeble.] 
(Mii. and Nav.) A soldier or sailor disabled by sickness 
or wounds received in war, and hence unlit tur further 
service. 


Invention, (-ren’shun.) [From L. invenio, I find.) 


3M 


trench. 
(Fort.) Any work, consisting of not less than a parapet | 
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| (Law.) See PíTENT.—( Poet.) That which forms an ad 
dition to the facts or history of the subject, — ( Rhet.) 
The gathering and selecting of appropriate arguments 
and fizures of illustration.— (Frac Arts.) The term J. is 
employed to designate the conception or representation 
ot a subject, the selection and disposition of its various 
parts, and the whole means by which the artist seeks 
to portray his thoughts. —4. of the Cross. (Theol.) See 
Ciross, 

Inventory, (/n'rn-to-re.) (Same deriv.] (Law.) E 
list, account, catalogue, or schedule of all the goods, 

| chattels, assets, and appurtenances of a demised person, 

made by his executor or administrator, 

Inverary, (in-riir-a’re.) à town and seaport of Scot. 
laud, C. co. Argyle, near the head of Loch Fyne, 42 m. 
N. W. of Glasgow. %%. 1.500. 

Inverkeithing. (-kreth'ing,) a seaport of Scotland, 
co. Fife, ou the Frith of Forth, 10 m. N. of Edinburgh, 
Pop. 1.817. 

Inverness, (In“ Nn.) a seaport-town of Scotlan 
C. of a very mountainous co. of same name, is situat 
at the mouth and on both sides of the river Ness, 115 
ni. from Edinburgh, Lat. 579 28' 36" N., Lon. 40 13’ 30” 

IO W. It has long been considered as the C. of the Scot- 

tish Highlands, Pop. 17,245. 

Inverness“. aco. of Nova Scotia, b. on the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence; C. Port Hood. 12. 23,415. 

Inverse, (in-cirz.) [From L. ?neerets, turned upside 
down.] ot.) Designating a part tlie apex of which 
is directly opposite to that of the organ of comparison, 
— t.) J. proposition signifies a rule in which it de- 
pends on the question whether the first or the second 
tenin in the statement shall be the greater. When the 
quantity required must be larger than the given quan- 
tity of the same kind, the second term must be the 
greater, and tice versa. This rule is used when the 
elvet or result of any operation is lesa in proportion as 
the cause is greater, or is greater in proportion as the 
cause is (ess, IJ. Ratio is the ratio of the reciprocals, or 
the ratio inverted. Thus, 1: 3. or 6: 5, is the inverse 
ot the ratio 5; 6. 

Inversion, rishun.) [Same deriv.] (Mus) The 

change of place. between. two notes of an interval, 

taking its name from the complement of the octave. — 

GArith.) The changing antecedents into consequents in 

the terms of a proportion, and vice verst. — (Gram. and 

eket.) The transposition of words out of their natural 
order. Thus, in the Latin, * Mulicrem fortem quis in- 
veniet 2” Tor * Quis inveniet mulierem forem?“ In the 
ancient Languages much greater facilities existed for 
this Kind of displacement than in the modern, on 
account of the different cases, &c., being indicated by 
their terminations, 

Kuvertebrata, (-riirtebra-tuh,) or INVERTEBRATES. 


i 


| b. in. not, and cer/ebratus, having a 8 (Zool) 
A group of animals, comprising those which have not 


a vertebral column or spire. In tlie system of Cuvier, 
the I. correspond to the branches Arteculata, Mollusca, 
and Radiata, 

| Investiture, (r“ r.) (From L. inresio, to clothe.) 
(Fend. Law.) The open delivery of seisin or possession ; 
in other words, the actual couveyauce of lands by a lord 
to his vassal. 

Investment, (vol min.) [Same deriv.] ( Finance, de.) 
The placing of money out at interest in some kind of 
property or funded stock; as, an investment in govern- 
meut bonds. — (Mil) The surrounding a place with 

| troops preparatory to besieging it iu form, so as to cut 
off reinforcements or supplies to the garrison. 

Invocation, (-vo-hushio.) [L. tueocalio, a calling 
upon.] (Lit.) An address at the commencement of a 
poem, in which the author calls for the uid of some 
divinity, particularly of his muse.— I. of Angels and 
Saints. (Theol) Iu the Roman Catholic and Greek 
churches, the act of addressing prayers to the blessed 
spirits who are with God, not to ask from them tlie 
direct bestowal of grace and mercy, but only their 
prayers, their assistance, and their help in obtaining 
benetits from God. 

Invoice, (in'rois.) 
a This term, which has superseded the old phrase 

ill of parcels, denotes a written category or account of 
the several items or particulars of goods supplied, or 
merchandise shipped, or forwarded toa purchaser, factor, 
&c., with the value or prices and charges annexed. 

Involucre, (G“ uir.) L. involucrum, a covering. 
(Bot.) A ring or rings of bracts surrounding sever 
flowers. An Zncolucel (L. inrolucellum] is a secoudary 

| I.usually not containing more than one or two flowers 

In volute, (in’ce-lat) [From L, involutus, folded in] 
(Geom.) A curve supposed to be described by the end o 
a string uuwinding itself frotu the arc of another curve, 
about which it bas been rolled. — (Bot.) A term applied 


[From Fr. en, and vore, the road.| 
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to indicate when the sides of a body or organ curve in- | Ko'ninn Sea, the name given to that portion ef the 


wards on either hand, as seen in the leaf of the apple. 
—(Conch.) Noting the exterior lips of a shell when 
turned inwards at the 4) s 

Involution, (La“ Ada.) (From L. ínvolutio, a folding 
up.] rui The raising of any quantity to a given power 
by multiplying into itself the required number of 
times; thus, the cube or third power of 4 is obtained by 
multiplying 4, the root, into itself twice, as 4 X 4 X 4 = 
64. The index, or exponent of the power, in this case 3, 
tells the number of factors, each of which is equal to 
the quantity to be involved; and the number of multi- 
plications to be performed is always one less than the 
exponent. 

Enyo, (in'yo, or in'e-o,) in California, a S. E. co., border- 
ing on Nevada; area, 7,000 sq. m. Capital, Independ- 
ence. 

Ke. (co.) (Myth. The daughter of Inachus, whom Ju- 

iter was said to have loved, and, for fear of Juno, to 
dps changed into a cow. She is represented as tor- 
mented by a gad-fly sent by Juno, and to have wan- 
dered through various countries, crossing the Bospho- 
rus, and at last resting in Egypt. She is supposed to 
be the Isis of the Egyptians. 

Iodine, (i'o-din.) (From Gr. todés, violet-colored.] 
(Chem.) An element discovered by Courtois in 1812; 
at. weight, 127; I. At the ordinary tempera- 
ture it is a solid, grayish-black, metallic-looking, crys- 
talline mass, very soft and brittle. It volatilizes at the 
ordinary temperature, and when heated to 1079 C. 
(224-6° F.), it melts; and at a temperature of 347°-356° 
it boils, evolving a magnificent violet-colored, very 
dense vapor. Iodine dissolves largely in disulphide of 
carbon, to a less degree in alcohol and ether. Water 
dissolves it very sparingly. In its chemical properties 
iodine resembles chlorine, but it possesses less intense 
affinities. It is obtained from the balf-fused ash of 
dried sea-weeds, chiefly belonging to the gen. Fucus. 
Its preparations are used extensively iu medicine and 
photography. Its pp. compounds are. Z7ydriodic Acid 
(q: v.); —Iodide of Nitrogen, a substance tbe composition 
of which is not satisfactorily ascertained, and which is 
probably a mixture of several substances, perhaps con- 
taining hydrogen. It isa brownish-black powder, pre- 
cipitated by adding a solution of iodine to ammonia, 
aud also formed by digesting iodine in strong ammo- 
nia. It must be dried in small portions, on separate 

leces of filtering-paper, by exposure to the air. When 

ry» iodide of nitrogen is one of the most explosive 
substances known, the slightest touch, even with the 
end of a feather, causing it to explode with a sharp 
report, shattering to pieces the solid body upon which 
it rests, If cautiously liberated from the paper, aud 
allowed to fall from the height of a few feet intoa basin 
of water, the shock is sufficient to induce expiosion. 
Its explosioa is attended with the evolution of a beau- 
tiful violet vapor of iodine; — Iodic Acid, which crys- 
tallizes from its solution in transparent, six-sided tables. 
]t is very soluble in water, and possesses the properties 
of a strong acid. Form. 105 

Ion, (Ton.) (Myth) The reputed son of Apollo and 
Creusa, and supposed progenitor of the Ionians. 

Jona, IcoLMKILL, or CoLUMBKILL, (i-o’nah,) St. Co- 
lumba's retreat,"] an island of the Hebrides group, 
S.W coast of Scotland, co. Argyll, divided from tho 
island of Mull by a narrow strait termed the Sound of 
Iona; area, 2,000 acres. This island possesses great 
archeological interest, as having been of yore the seat 
of numerous monasteries established by 8t. Columb 
who introduced Christianity into Scotland. Interre 
among the ruins of one of its churches lie the remains 
of 48 kings of Scotland, 4 Irish kings, 1 king of France, 
and 8 Norwegian monarchs. 

Ionia, (i-o'ne-ah.) (Anc. Geog.) A region of Asia Minor, 
settled 1050 B. c., by an Attic immigration. It extended 
from the Hermes along the JEzean const as far as the 
headland of Posideum, or bet. 379—409 N. Lat. It con- 
tained Ephesus, Miletus, Colophon, and other great 
cities, became subject to the Lydians, 560 B. C., and 
passed under Persian domination in 557. After unsuc- 
cessful attempts to regain their Ne ee I. after- 
wards became a portion of the Macedonian conquests, 
and ultimately of the Roman empire, 133 B. c. 

Bonia, (i-one-ah,) in Michigan, a S. W. central co. area, 
516 sq. m. : A town, C. of above co., 
on Grand River, 38 m. N.W. of Lansing. : 

fo’nian isiands, a chain of islands in the Mediter- 
ranean, running round the W. coast of Epirus, aud W 
and 8. of Greece. It consists of abt. 40 islands, the pp. 
of which are Corfu, Cephalonia, Zante, Santa Maura, 
Ithaca, Cerigo, and Paxo. In 1815, by the treaty of Paris, 
they were put under the protection of Great Britain, 
and were transferred to the kingdom of Greece ip 1864. 


Mediterranean which connects with the Adriatic by 
the Strait or Channel of Otranto, thus situate bèt. 
Albania, Greece, and the Ionian Islands on the E., and 
Calabria and Sicily on the W. It forms a maximum 
width of abt. 400 m. bet. Cape Porto di Palo, Sicily 
and Cape Matapan, in the Morea.. 

Tonic, (ionik.) [From Gr. Ionikos.) (Geog.) Desig 
nating anything which pertains to Ionia, or to the in 
hab. of the Ionian Islands. — ( Pros.) An Ionic verse 
or metre. 

Io'nie Order. (Arch) The third of the five classical 
orders, being a kind of mean between the massive and 
the graceful. 
Its distin- 
guishing fea- 
ture is the 
volute of its 
capital (Fig. 
411). Inthe 
Grecian Io- 
nic, there 
are 2 front 
and 2 rear 
volutes, con- 
nected by 
baluster- 
like forms 
on the 
flanks.In the 
Roman Ionic, 
there are Te Ine 773 
on each col- — 
umn 4 diag- 
onal volutes, 
and ap aba- 
cus with 
curved sides ; 
so that it presents the same appearance from whatever 
side it is viewed. The Greek volute continues the fillet 
of the spiral along the face of the abacus; in the Ro- 
man its origin is behind the ovolo. The height of the 
colump is abt. 9 diameters, and the base varies in dif- 
ferent examples. The shaft is cut into 24 flutes. In 
Grecian specimens, the entablature is very simple; in 
modern, it is sometimes greatly enriched ; and the frieze 
is often cushioned — that is, presents a convex instead 
of a plane surface in front. 

Konic School. (J.) The collective name given 
to the earliest Greek philosophers, Thales, Anaximan- 
der, Anaximenes, Heraclitus, and Anaxagoras; on ac- 
count of their following no general tendency, and 
belonging for the most part to Ionia. 

Tosco, (i-ds’ko,) in Michigan, an E. co., washed by the 
waters of Saginaw Bay and Lake Huron; area, 900 sq. 
m.; C. Tawas City. 

Iowa, eg gee a N. central State of the American 
Union, b. N. by Minnesota, E. by Wisconsin and Illi- 
nois, 8. by Missouri, and W. by Nebraska and Dakota; 
bet. N. Lat. 40° 30’-43° 30’, and W. Lon. 909-979. In 
shape, I. oe” an almost perfect parallelogram ; has 
a length, N. to S., of abt. 300 m., by a pretty even width 
of 208 m., and embraces an area of 55,045 sq. miles, or 
35,228,800 acres. The surface of the State is generall 
undulating, rising toward the middle into an eleva 
plateau which forms the “divide” of the Missouri and 
Mississippi basins. Rolling prairies, especially in the 
S. section, constitute a regnant feature, and the river 
bottoms, belted with woodlands, present a soil of the 
richest alluvion. I. is well watered; the principal 
rivers being the Mississippi and Missouri, which form 
spe groans its E. and W. limits, and the Cedar, Iowa, 
and Des Moines, affluents of the first-named. Mineral- 
ogically, I. is important as occunying a section of the 
great N.W. coal-field, to the extent of an area estim. at 
25,000 sq. miles. Lead, copper, zinc, and iron, are also 
mined in considerable quantities, The soil is well 
adapted to the production of wheat, maize, and the 
other cereals; fruits, vegetables, and esculent roots; 
maize, wheat,and oats forming the chief staples. Wine 
tobacco, hops, and wax are other noticeable items of 
the agricultural yield. Cattle-raising, too, is a brancb 
of rural industry largely engaged in. The climate ie 
healthy, although liable to extremes of heat and cold. 
The annual gross product of tlie various manufactures 
carried on in the State, approximate, in round numbesa. 
& sum of $50,000,000. 7, hasover 8,000 m. of railroad in 
* and course of completion, besides over 500 m. 
of water- communication by means of its navigable 
rivers. The State is politically divided into 99 cos., 
with the following prominent centres of lation : 
Des Moines (cap.). Iowa City (former cap.), Dubuque, 
Davenport, Burlington, Council Bluffs, Keokuk, Mus 
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catine, and Cedar Rapids. The State executive is vested 
in a governor elected biennially; and its legislature 
consists of a senate of 50 menibers, chosen for a like 
term, besides a house of 100 representatives, elected bi- 
ennially. The State institutions of J. — religious, scho- 
las tic, and philanthropic —are on a par, as regards num- 
ber and perfection of organization and operation, with 
those of her N.W. sister States, and education is espe- 
cially well cared for, and largely diffused. J. formed a 
portion of the American territorial acquisitions from 
France, by the so-called Louisiana purchase in 1803, and 
was poli cally identified with Louisiana till 1512, when 
it merged into the Missouri Ter.; in 1834 it came under 
the Michigan organization, and, in 1836, under that of 
Wisconsin. Finally, after being constituted an inde- 
pendent Territory, it became a State of the Union, Dec. 
28, 1846. 

lown, in Iowa, a S.E. central co.; area, 576 
Marengo.—ln Wisconsin, a S. W. co.; area, 7 
C. Dodgeville. 

Lowa, a river of the U. States, rising in Hancock co., 
State of [owa, and emptying into the Mississippi in 
Louisa co., after a S.E. flow of abt. 300 m. 

L'own City, in Jowa, a town, C. of Johnson co, and 
formerly of the State itself, on the Iowa Kiver, 50 miles 
above its embouchure. 

[pecacuanha, (i-pe-kiik-u-dn'hah ) [Peruv.] (Bot.) 
See CEPHAËLIS. 

Iphigenia, (i/-eje-ni'ah.) (Heroic Hist.) A daughter | 
of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra, offered up as a sacri- | 
fice to Diana, which goddess spared her life and made | 
her a priestess at Tauris, from which place her brother, 
Orestes, carried her back to Greece. | 


. m.: C. 
sq. m. 


Í 
| 


trate creeping or 
rarely low and erect 
herbs, O. Convolvula- 
cee, with entire, 
lobed, or divided 
leaves, and large and 
showy flowers in the 
axils of the leaves, 
in small cymes, 
rarely solitary. Sev- 
eral species are culti- 
vated us ornamental 
plants, but the genus 
derives its chief im- 
portance from the 
medicinal properties 
which it possesses, 
These depend on an 
acrid juice which 
a bounds in their 
roots, chiefly in those 
of the S. American J. batatoides (Fig. 412), and which 
has a strongly purgative quality arising from the pres- 
ence of a peculiar resin. The Mechameck of the N. 
American Indians is I. pandurata. Its powdered root acts 


Fig. 419. — IPOMŒA BATATOIDES. 


Vpse dixit, (ipse diks'it.) |L., so he said.] A phrase 
used colloquially and substantively to denote a mere 

* assertion without proof. 

a (ip'süs.) (Anc. Geog.) A riverof Asia Minor, 
n Phrygia, where was fought a decisive battle, 301 B. 
o., between Antigonus and his son Demetrius, and 
Ptolemy, Cassander, Seleucus, and Lysimachus; result- 
ing in the death of Antigonus, and the apportioning 
of his empire among the victors. 

Ipswich, pr.) a borough of England, C. of co. Suf- 
folk, on the Orwell, 65 m. N.E. of London. Pop. 43,136. 

Ipswich, in Massachusetts, a town and port of entry 
of Essex co., on Ipswich River, 25 m. N.N.E. of Boston. 
Pup. 3,120. 

"sque. (e-ké'ka,) a seaport of Pern, dep. Arequipa, 40 
m. W. of Tarapacca, opposite a noted guano island of 
prr Ws S. Lat. 12’ 30", W. Lon. 70° 14' 45”. 

. 1,000. 


frak-Ajemii, (e-rdk-azMa-me,) [anc. Media,] a p. of 
Persia, b. N. by Azerbijan, Ghilan. and Mazanderan, E. 
by Khorasan, 8. by Farsistan and Knuzistan, and W. by 
Luristan. It is intersected py several ranges of bleak 
and barren mountains, but its valleys are rich and fruit- 
ful. L-A.contains the two cap. cities of Teheran and 
Is Pop. estim. at 1,000,000. 

Arabi. (-dr’a-be,) a dist. of the pashalic of Bag- 
dad, Turkey in Asia, occupying the surface lying bet. 
the rivers Tigris d Euphrates, and on which are the 
remains of anc Bagdad. 

Iredell, (irdZ,) in N. Carolina, a W. central co.; area, 
600 &q. m.; C. Statesville. 

Ireland. (Und,) (anc. ERIN and IERNE; L. HIBERNIA, ] 
a large island of Europe, —of which it forms the cx- 


EIpom een, (ip-o-me'ah.) (Bot.) A gen. of twining pros 


like rhubarb, and has also some reputation as a diuretic. 
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treme W. limit,— forming a division of the United King. 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland. and surrounded N. W. 
and S. by the Atlantic Ocean; on the N. W. it is sepe 
rated from Scotland by the North Channel, and E. and 
S. E. from England and Wales, by the Irish Sea and St. 
George's Channel. J. is of a rhomboidal figure, and 
deeply indented by arms of the sea; it lies bet. the par- 
allels of N. Lat. 519 25’-55° 23°, and W. Lon 6°-11°, and 
has a maximum length, N.E. to S.E., of 300 m., by an 
extreme breadth of 173 m. Area, 32,506 sq. m. Its pp. 
lakes are those of Neagh, Erne, Allen, Ree, Mask, Cor- 
rib, Conn, aud Killarney ; mountains, the Mourne range, 
Derryreagh, Gultees, Magillicuddy’s Reeks, Slieve 
Bloom, Slieve Donard, the Wicklow range, and the 
Connemara groups; rivers, the Shannon, Barrow, Boyne, 
Lee, Suir, Nore, Slaney, Erne, and Foyle. The W. and 
8. parts of the island are much broken by mountain- 
ranges; a great portion of the centre consists of bogs; 
but, generally speaking, the soil is of great fertility, 
and the pasture-lands, owing to the prevailing humidity 
of the atmosphere, of almost unparalleled excellence. 
Hence, cattle-rearing and the cultivation of dairy pro- 
duce and garden-stuffs, constitute the ruling pastoral 
industry. The cereals, save oats and barley, are but 
little grown. The fisheries of J. are numerous and im- 
portant. The N. division of the island is the seat of the 
great Irish linen trade, and its inhabitants are exce 

tionably contented and prosperous. Politically, J. is 
divided into the 4 provs.— Ulster, Leinster, Munster, 
and Connaught—and these provs. sub-divided into 32 
cos. The chief cities and towns are Dublin (the cap.), 
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Belfast, Cork, Limerick, Galway, Clonmel, Waterfo 
Sligo, Londonderry, and Enniskillen. The pp. mineral 
products are copper, lead, and sulphur-ore. The govt. 


is semi-independent, an English viceroy, under the title 
of Lord Lieutenant, holding almost regal sway. The 
peerage of the kingdom are represented inthe Imperial 
Parliament by 32 of their number, and by 105 members 
of the House of Commons. The Roman Catholic is the 
prevailing form of religion, excepting in Ulster, in 
which prov. Presbyterianism is largely in the ascen- 
dant. In 1870, the Anglican Church in J., heretofore 
based on a similar foundation to that which it holds in 
the sister-kingdom, was disestablisbed by Act of Parlia- 
ment, and all churches thbrefore made self-supporting. 
I. is well supplied with educational institutions, having 
3 universities — those of Trinity Coll., Dublin, (Protes- 
tant) Maynooth (Roman Catholic), and the Queen's 
University — besides a large number of endowed 
schools, and an admirable system of mixed schools, 
where children of all denominations may be taught. 
The legal executive is similar to that of England, and is 
presided over by a Lord Chancellor.—The origin of the 
anc. Irish race is involved in much obscurity ; ethnolo- 
gists, however, generally agree in describing it as be- 
longing to the old Brito-Celtic stock. Under the name 
of Scoti, they became known to the Romans by their in- 
cursions upon Britain. In the 3d cent. a. D., through 
the supposed influence of St. Patrick, the natives of the 
island became Christianized, and by the 6th, learning 
and civilization had become largely diffused through- 
out its limits. In 1014 4. D., the Danish invaders were 
overthrown by king Brian Boru in the battle of Clon- 
tarf. In 1155, Pope Adrian IV. granted I, by special 
bull, to Henry II. of England, and the island received 
shortly afterward a permanent English colonization. 
In 1210 king John granted a Charter to the Irish, 
which received confirmation at the hands of his son 
Henry HI. Inthe 16th cent., Henry VIII. introduced 
the Reformed Faith, and assumed the title of Aing of 
Ireland, Under James I., the prov. of Ulster received 
& large immigration of Scottish and English settlers, 
who introduced Presbyterianism. In 1641, the Catholic 
opulation raised a formidable revolt against the Eng- 
ish Protestants, 40,000 of whom were killed in Ulster 
alone. Anarchy continued to prevail till 1649, when the 
English republican, Cromwell, crushed it out with a 
hand of iron. In 1688, the Irish people — except the 
Ulster Protestants — espoused the cause of James II.— 
a cause extinguished by the defeats of Boyne and Augh- 
rim. In 1798, tbe Irish Catholics again rose in revolt, 
and received some trifling aid from France: this in- 
surrection ended in their being more firmly riveted to 
England than before, In 1800, the Irish Parliament 
voted the legislative union of Ireland with England; in 
1829, the Catholic Emancipation Bill passed the Im- 
perial Parliament; in 1545, a so-called * manifesto " of 
the“ Young Ireland party“ provoked an unsuccessful 
attempt at insurrection under Wm. Smith O'Brien and 
others; and since then, the Fenians, Home Rulers, Land 
aud other modern partisans of Irish Independ- 
ence have been a cause of anxiety to the British gov- 
ernment. . 4,704,750. 
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E re'lnnd, (New.) an island of the R. Pacific 
sepanited from New Britain on the N. E by St 
hannel; 1 2 50 2' and E. 10 150° 30 

by 12 in mean breadth. 
thens, 752 4. D., married Leo IV., 
after his j 


ich Stuctioned Icon. 
dethroned her Son, and deprived him of Sight; 
Urn, deposed by her offended subjects, 
banishment in the year following, 
HENRY, (ir't&n,) an English republican leader, 
B. 1610, was u Kon- in-law of Oliver Cromwell, who made 
him, in 1649, Lord Deputy of Treland, which country he 
Governed with justice And ability, 7. Was one of those 
Who signed the death-warrant of Charles I. D. 1651, 
Iriartea, ( ir-e-dr'te-aj, ) ( Hot.) A Ken. of Palma, natives 
of tropical S. America, and remarkable o 
the singnlar shape of their trunk, 
ing a certain age, swells 8 
midway between the ; 
more than double its previous diameter, again contract. 
s original size and cylindrical form at a short 
distance from the summ 
fridacer, Je dale.) (Bot.) An O. of Plants, all. 
arctssales, consist ng of herbs with corms, rhizomes, 
or fibrous roots, and 
mostly with equitant 
eaves, and flowers in 
Bheaths, They have 
grant, stimulous, 
and acrid qualities. 
Tria, which gives 
name to the O., isa 
beautiful gen. of 


Ireton, 


pe- 
Tennial plants. The 
Frenter part have 


fleshy rhizomes. and 
sword - shaped leaves 
Ol greater or 
h, but 
ew are tufted 
fibroug 
a 


s0M0 
Plants, 
roots, 
few others 
Iris root, 
the odor 


Fig. 413. — IRIs FLORENTINA, 


J. florent ing (Fig. 113), 
h large white flowers, 
Iridium, (t-rid'e-iim, ) [From Gr. irie, the 

(Chem.) A Somewhat rare element found in association 

with Platinum, and discovered in 1804 by Tennant. In 
the pure Compact state after fusion it is a bright white 
cold, but malleable at 
sand infusiblo in 
Deville, however, 
in fusing it in his lime-furnace, led with 
Sp. gr. 21:15; at, Weight 


& species 


(Pris) (Myth) The goddess of the rainbow, and 
oda, — (Anat) That Portion of the 
ls the Pupil. It owes ity name ty 
— Various shades of bine, brown, or 
D different Persons (gee E YE). —( Hot. j 


Iris! * (PriaA,) (Geng.) The langnage spoken by the 


he peopl 

anything peculiar or pertaining to Ireland. 

Moss. (Bot.) Seo ChHovp us. 

Trish Sen, he.) a large body of water, forming that 
arm of the Atlantic Ocean which is centrally situate 
bet. England and Ireland, having to the N.W. tho North 
Channel, and S. W. the St. George's Channel ; bet. N. 
Lat. 519 40-540 80, and W. L 99-69. 


It may result in alterin Q 
the form, or even closing Up the aperture of the pupil. 
It is often Caused by syphilis. 

Irkutsk, or InkOUrsk, (-tir-kootsk’,) a city of Asiatic 
of sanie Dame, lying at the junction 


and Irkut rivers, near lake Baikal. 


Iron, ( Urn.) [A S. d ( 
element Very widely di 


n great abundance in Many parts of the w Its 
is F ; at. weight 56. 

unknown. Jn 
ble J., steed 


Iron Mask, 


IRO 


The first being I. as free 
is Possible 


(q. v.), and cast T. 
pues as it 
in 


0:65 
known alao aa 


It is Very malle. 
heat may be hamniernd 
any desired form, 
brous texture, and increases 
The prese j subatances Modifics 
the Working Sulphur in 


quantities of cent. renders ft what 
is technically . j 


red heat decom poses aqueous v. 

ing magnetic oxide and evol ving hydrogen.— 
‘a J., is J. eon 

There ok 


much Whiter, 


‘Stallineand somewhat conchoidal 
fracta re, i 


The chief differ. 
‘cast J. appears to be 


Contained in 
. removed from cast J. b 


he carbon is 
resulting malleable I. is still in the 
1086 Operations are stopped before all 
urnt off, steel of various qualities i8 pro- 
is the form in Which the meta] in almost 
invariably j 8 ore, b whose 
description Would occupy too 

being therefore ref, Tre! to works on Metallurgy for 
further details, The Most im 
uelife, or Moqnetic 
lustre, sometimes 
tains 72741 
tle 1, which 
Massive, and con tains 70 
or AV re, 
gray and Crystalline, Brown : 


off, th 
If ti 
b 
Cast J. 


Ore, or parry J. Or 


tallizi 


Protocarbonate of J., c 
in 


yellowish 


the amount of Pig or Cast 7, Preduced in the U. S. 
was 7124,50 tons (9) 2.000 lbs, 
and Alabama yielded the largest p 
Tron, in Mis “onuren S. . co 
in jron (whence its Ran es, 
erals, and Contains wj 
eminences known pes 
ountain, C. ironin 


t] 


n—In Cra, a 


by Nevada and Colorado; area, 11,000 Square mile 
ar wan. 
Ironclad, (tirn-kldd,) or IRON-PLATED (War. 


Arch.) Names which have 


A Pru 
1813 by Frederick Wij- 
for Merit in the 
an Cross, mounted 


he.) [Fr. Masque de Fer] (. Hist, 
The * Man sud. I a Mask” wag TER ae giro, 


» after previous impris. 
b Bet and at Sainte. te, was cone 


tile, Paris, 1698, w under the 


: ( à " 
order of knighthood, founded in 
liam s88 A reward disti 

Consisting of i 
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game of Marchinll, he languished tin hia death £n1709.| source m the Alta! Mts., in N. Lat. 47°, É. Lon. 88°, and 
ystety surrounded. him, and to prevent emptying into the Obi at Samarons, after a course 


v 


his identity becoming made known, he was obliged to 1. in. N. and N. W. 

wear a black velvet mask or vizard. Many conjectures Irvine, (ürvin,) & seaport of Scotland, co. Ayr, on a 
have been made as to who this prisoner of hizh rauk river of same name, emptying into the Frith of Clyde, 
and refined manners really Was, but none bas hitherto| 24 m. S. W. of Glasgow. Pop. 7, 500. 


received corroboration, Irving. EDWARD, (ür'ving,) 8 Scottish divine, B. at 
tron Mount. in Miniri, a vill. of St. Francois co. Annan, 1792, became, utter 1822, one of the most elo- 
abt. 81 m. S. by W. of St. Louis. quent preachets in London, attracting to his sermons 


ron P rites. ( Chem.) pisulphide of Iron, Arm. that was noble and intellectual in English society. 
ye It is frequently met with native, and is known Quincey bas styled him the greatest orutor of our times. 
as yellow pyrites, cukic purites, and mundi, and when in p. 1824. 

s different state of crystallization, white trom pyres or Irving, WASHINGTON, an eminent American author, 
marcasite. The yellow variety occura iD cubical erys- B. of Scottish descent, in N. I., 1755. He early devoted 
tala; sp. Kr. abt. 5:0; it has A bronze metallic lustre, himself to the study of the law, and after à health-tour 
ani a conchoidal fracture. The white variety ot mar- to Europ“. was admitted to the bar in 1806. He, hows 
caite crystallizes in pyramidal nnd prismatic combina; Over, never practised bis profession, but gave his atten- 
tions, and has a very pale yellowish gray metallic Jus- tion to literature. In 107, in conjunction with his 
tre; ap. Kr. abt. 48. Iron pyrites is now used in ener brother William and J. K. Paulding, he published Sal- 
mous qua tities fn the manufacture of sulphuric acid, maquudi, A humoristic serial, of which twenty numbers 


converse is tbe case. 1. arises from the fact that the 
§mpression produced on the retina extends beyond the 
outlive of the image. I bears the same relation fo the 
e occupicd by the image that the duration of theim- 
resaion does to the time during which the image is seet. 
irrational, (inrcsh’in-Gh) (From L. in, und rati 
nalis, & meditating.] (Muth.) pesignating à umnber or 
unntity the root of which is (neommmensurable with 
unity, and, consequently, incapable of propel extrac 
tion: opposed to rational. 
trrawaddy. (Gir-rahariht' de) or TRRAWADI, & large 
river of Further India, rising neat the confines of Bur- 
mah and Thibet, and flowing 8. into the Gulf of Marta- 
ban, which it enters by à delta of several mouths. 
is navigable as far up us the city of Ava. Length, abt. 
1,000 m. 
gular. (Ir-r gir.) [L. irregularis.) (Bot.) oY- and Leon. and, in 1469, married Ferdinand V. king of 
ing the parts which constitute & series of a flower dis-| Aragon. On the death of her brother, Henry iv. 1481, 
similar in size CT form.— (Gram) Indientinꝑ a verb] she ascended the throne of Castile and Leon, to the ex- 
ora anbstantive which, in its inflections, diverges from clusion of her elder gister Joanna. She was a woman 


{ronton, (G'ürn-tii 1.) in Ohio, & town, C. of Lawrence were issned. In 1509 appeared his History of New York, 
oo, on the Ohio, 145 m. S. E of Cincinnati, by Diedrich Knickerbocker — n work which increased his 
fron-wood. ( Bot.) A name common to plants of] already rising reputation, and carned him the friendship 
various genera. Sce METROSIDEKOS and SipEROXY LOB. of Sir W. Scott. In 1818 che Sketch- Book raised him te 
fron-wort. (ft.) (Bot.) See SIDERITIS. the highest eminence as a prone writer, and was Tes 
ny» (i' ran-e.) [From Gr. eiron, one who acta a part.] ceived with enthusiasm among English critics. Next 
(Rhet. In its commonest sense, a sareastie expression | Came Bracebrid ge Hall (Lond. 1822), and Tales of a Trav» 
of praise or assent rendered in cases Where disapproba- eller (Lond. 18205 History of the Life and Voyages of 
tlon or dissent is really intended to be copveyed by the Christopher Gant bux (8825); Chronicle of the Cowjuest of 
speaker or writer. Granada (1829); The Alhambra (1832); Astoria (1836): 
groquoin, Gron) (Fumal.) A fam. of N. Amorl.| Adventures of Captain Bonneville (1837); Olirer Gold- 
can aborigines which had its habitat in central and W. mith, a Biography (1849) KC &c. Between the yeers 
New York, and was oriziually styled the Sis Nations, 1020-2, J. held the position of Secretary to the American 
& being composed of the Queidas, Mohawks, Senden“. Legation at London, and was Minister to Spain, 1842-6. 
Cayuga, Onoudazus, and Tuscaroras. Later, to these D at his residence, Sunnyside, on the Hudson River, 28 
were added tbe Hurons aud Algonquin. The English Nov., 1800, leaving behind him a literary reputation 
and Canadians knew them under the general tert of enduring brilliancy. 
ingo. They becumy divided in their partisanship 1 Irvingites, (ürving-ta) or CATHOLIC A PosTOLIO 
during the Old French War, one seetion siding with the; CHUBCH. (Ecel, Hist.) A Christian sect founded by the 
English, and the other with the French. In the War Rev. Edward Irving, a celebrated Scottish divine an 
of the American Revolution, the 1. were the steadtast preacher, B. 1792, p in Glasgow, 1834. This sect 
alies of Great Britain, and seriously troubled the not differ from other Christian bodies in regard to the 
American frontiersmen. At the present day, they are common doctrines of the Christian religion; it only ac 
scattered over New York and rome of the N. W. Stites. cepta, in hut it considers to be a fuller and more real 
froquols’s in Illinois. 8 J. h. co, b. E. by Indiana; sense, the phenomena of Christian lite. It believes that 
aree, 1,100 eq. m.; C. Middleport. the wonder, mystery, and miracle of the apostolic tines 
Irradiation (deu zihin.) From L. radio, l| were not accidental, hut are essential to the divinely 
make à light) (Opt.) ^ phenomenon in virtue of instituted church of God, and its main function is to 
which white objects or those of & very bright color, thoroughly prepare a people for Christ when be comes 
in his kingdom. A very special feature of the Catholic 
Apostolic Church is its extensive and elaborate symbol- 
ism. In regard to the sacrament of the Lord's Supper, 
however, it appears to entertain very much the same 
view as the Roman Catholic Church. The Catholic 
Apostolic Church bas established itself in England, Can- 
wda, the U. States, Prussia, France, and Switzerland, but 
the congregations are not numerous. 

Irwin, (ur win.) in Georgia, & 8. central co.; «rea, 100 
sq. m.; C. Irwinville. 

Jsnae, (Gu) eb, tanghter.] (Script.) A Hebrew 
patriarch and pastoral chief, was the 80D of Abvabam 
and Surah, and half-brother of ]«bmael. The incidents 
of his life. a8 recorded in Genesis, are well known. He 
died at Hebrou, aged 180 years, leaving two sons, 
and Esau. 

Jsnbelin oF Castite, (Sp. e-eah-beTlah,) Queen of Spain, 
p. 1451, was the daughter of John IL. king of Castile 


the ordinary rules. — J. Treeps (Mi) Army con. en-| of remarkable energy and talent, and possessed no iu- 
listed, paid. aud officered oh à footing different from considerable beauty and much winning grace. although 
that of the regular establishment. proud, ambitious, and deficient lu true womanly gentle 


irrigation. (irren shkun.) (From Ja. irrino, to water.}| nes. D. 1502 
A The inundating of lands by artificial means, Isabella II.. (Sp. eeah-bel'Iah.) Queen of Spain, B. 
80 as to increase their productiveness, Irrigation has 1570, was 8 daughter of Ferdinand VIII., by Maria 
made great progress in the Western United States. In Christina. She s. her father in 1533, under the regency 
1890 the area of avid land» in this region Was 1.331.151 of her mother, Christina. and her accession gave rise to 
a m. The most of this is irreclaimable, but thousands the Carlist War (see CARLISTS) Espartero (q- v.) 8. 
of miles of canals and ditches have been dug, and great Christina. in the regency in 1840, and J. after coming 
desert tracts converted into f rtile lind. of age in 1843, married her cousin, Don Francisco de 
{rritants, (ir re-tdntz.) [From L. irritans, that which| Assis, in 1846, After a stormy and disreputable reign, 
provokes.] ( Med.) Such means, applications, er reme-| ehe was dethroned by her disgusted subjects in 1868. 
dies an euperinduce pain or irritation, heat, and ten- Isabella, in Michigan. u B. central co.: area, 600 eq. m 
elon: divided into mechan ical J., as puncture. acupuncs| C. Isabella. 
ture, and scarification ; chemical J., 985 alkalies and Isabel la the Catholie, (ORDER or.) (Her.) A VII 
acids; and specific J, as cantharides. ish order of knighthood, instituted by Ferdinand VII. 
Frritation, (ta'si {Same deriv.) (Med), A term iu 1815. 
plied to any morbid excitement 9 the vital actions Isabey>s Evetne Louis GABRIEL, (e-zah-ha’,) & Frencb 
not amounting to inflammation j and it is often, but not, marine painter, B. in Paris, 1804, has produced, among 
chish, a cause of that condition. other pictures of undoubted excellence, 4 Tempest neat 
viri.) 8 river of Siberia, N. Asia, having its Dube: the ‘Battle of the Texel} and the Bubarkation J 
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De Ruyter, JEAN Baprisy father of the recedin Islamabad a.,) Te cy of Tslam 
B. in ancy, in studied — David, and —— the ( D * 
most eminent Napoleen pain ter of his 


’ a town of 
Central Asia, in Cashmere, 35 m. & E, of 10 r; N. 
f "aw. under tho A d 45, E. 9 * b, * 4 à 
Patronage of Napoleon aud other of t ropean and, (HW and. A. S. eland. Geog. tract of 
Soverelgna, The congress of Vienna (1817) is Perhaps his land su by water — Whether fresh or salt — az 
most ambitious work. D. 1855, distinguished from a mainland Or continent, 4 smal! i 
Lagoon, Tea gon.) [From L, isos, equal, and Gonia, an island ía fr. uently termed an isle or islet, i 
angle. (Geom. An equi-angular figure, Island, in ashi: a N. W. co., composed of ; 
Isaiah, ( d ah.) ( Script.) One of the most eminent Cluster of islands bet. the mainland and the Strait 
of the Hebrew prophets, Jas the son of Amoz,| of Juan de Fuca; area, 100 aq. miles, Capital, Coup 
Of his history very little is known, He Ville, 
rophesied under Uzziah, Jothan A and Heze ;| si ands, (Bay or,) an arm of the Gulf of St Lawrence, 
— of J Prophecies, thongh delivered late on the E, coast of the island Wfoundland ; N. Lat, 
point of time han seyera ot those uttered by other 49° 20% W. n. 58° 137 
Prophets, occ Dy, in ot? Bible, the first place, both on Isiny, Thay Or ILa, (i a,) one of the islands of the Scot. 
account of their bulk, and for the sublimity and im- ebrides 
Portance of the redicti 


co. le, lying to the S. W. of Jura, 

area, 151,000 acres, - 17,000, 
: AY, (i,) a Seaport of Peru, and entrepót of the tradc 

requipa; 8. Lat. 170, W, Lon. 72° 105 s, 
: ny, having its source Isle, (, (Geog.) See ISLAND, 
near Innspruck, in the Tyrol, an emptying into the Isle of rance, [Fr. y the dente g, A former p. 
Danube, near] opposite Deggendorf, Bavaria, after a of France, now ocen ied by the depts, Se ne, Oise, Reine. 
: ^ m. (Bot) 4 x on wie Sine et Marne 
tis, (; £a-tis, Gr. woad. é Sle of t, in Englan $ 
0. 3 aa of 8, d. y. A š 
J. ti he er's Woad, is occasionally Cultivated 
for the sake of its leaves, which yield a dye that may 
Snbstituted for indi 
eez’ 


See Wiaur, SLE or.) 
in Virginia, a 8. co., being 
h the anc, colony: 
go. 


) lane. naria,) an island of Italy, 
in the Mediterranean. bet. the bays of Gata and Naples. 


peak, Monte Epom 2,574 feet 
above sea-level. C. Ischia, Pop. 3,500, da Islet, ( Vet) (G ) See ISLAND, 
i From Gr, ischion, the hip, Isleworth, (zl wn of En 
n. ) Hip-gout. See SCIATICA. d f London, facing Rich. 
Ischnophoni (En. u » Iscnxorhoxr. Gr., f the Thames, Pop. 19,927. 
thinness of Voice, Med.) A shríllness of the voices but Islington, (Iz'lng-tim ) [anc. Jseldone,] a division of 
iment or hesitation of 8 h. London, the English metropolis. 
+ (e-saír )'a dep. of France, formerly inclu ed in Ismail (ts’ma 
- Dauphiné, W. by the Rhone. Area, 3,200 % m. 
Barn y outlying Spurs of the Alps. It is 
rich in minerals, and is watered p 


ed by the Isére (whence 1 
name), a tributary of the Rhéne, 190 m. in length. 1 
b 2 


mat uf. town of Prussia, p. West- 
phalia, on the Baar, 18 m. W 


s (-roi'ál,) in Mic. & considerable is- 
land in ke Su ri — 50 


perior, Keweenaw Co., 50 m. N.W, of 
eweenaw Point ; area, 2 


5q. m. ]t contains Copper, 
and has some good harbors, 


12 m. E. 


487, established the 
Sufi dynast Y the throne of Persi 
Ismi 


a, and p. in 1524. 
mid, Izim d, or Is xIxxIp, (eez^mid,) lanc. Nico 
: Of Arnsberg, Pop. 15,341, ia, I a seaport of Turkey, in Asia inor, 50 m, S. K. 
hem, (ésgaím,) a manuf. town of Belgium, P. W.| o Constantino le. Pop.] „000. 
Flanders, 18 m. from Bruges, 10,000. Soc imenal | Lin t-s0-ki’ ) [Gr. isos, equal, 
mael, ( ish'mál.) (Seript.) The rst-born of Abraham, and cheimon, winter ISOTHERMAL 
by Hagar the E ptian handmaid of his wife Sarah Isochronism. ( ro-nizm.) [Gr. isos, and ch 
(see Gen. Xvi., Xxi.), was the ancestor of the Ishmaelites time.] ( Phys.) The ropert sessed ndulums, 
or Arabi balance-wheels, and osci]] i 
idore, (St.,) or SEVILLE, ( rf Whether in longer or shorter 
and theo] an, B. at arcs, in the same time, 
n 600 bishop of Sevil Isoclinic, ( ou.) [From Gr. isos, and Hinein, to 
ooks of Et incline,] (hve Geog.) A term applied to lines 
having been the most learned ing th rough places Possessing an equal magnetic p or 
Isinglass, (V'zing-glds,) inclinatio : 
18. (T.) Eoypt. Myth.) Socrates, (i ) à Greek orator and rhetori- 
1e goddess of fecundity, cian, B. in Athens, 436 B. C., Was the friend of Plato, and 
wife of Osiris, and mother the preceptor of Xenophon. D. 338 n, c. 
of Horus, worshipped by sodynnmic Line, (odd. 
the early Egyptians, and dyn 
als by the reeks and 


isos, and 
amis, force.) ( 


) [Gr. 
Phys. Geog.) A line ning all the 
AN fimt points on the earth’ 
ans, 9 cow was A 
held sacred t 2 


8 Surface at whi the magnetic 
h Intensity is the same, ) [F ü " ls 
o her wor. ozonie, (r. co. gon Iq. rom Gr. feos, an gonia, an 
e ENIA A ^ 1125 (Phys. Geog.) A term which descritas those 
emphis and Denderah / NUES nes Joining all the places on the earth’s surſace at 
were consecrated in her - | which the declination or angle made by the Inagnetic 
onor. : with the geographical meridian is the same, / 
Iskanderoon, or ALEX- LET Isoln €; FOSSA, (e d ig [It., “Great Island. 
ANDRETTA, (ahn der. An island of the Adriatic be onging to Austria, off 
pe of Syri the W. coast of Dalmatia, bet. N. Lat. 45° 61-449 117 
in the Hale » ON A gulf of Length, 9 m.; breadth, 3. 3 
same name, 23 m. N, Isomerie Ro 
Antioch. ]t is the po 


dies, (7255. 5c, ik-.) [From Gr. isos, on 
a par with, anc Meros, Ó 

which consist of the sam 

tions, but have diffe 


- 5,000, the different way i 
Iskeli b, (. 


of the Turkish empire in 


n which the &re co ed or 
grouped, 
4 Isometrica] Pers tive, (mettre nr.) Gr. isos, 
Asia Minor, 106 m. N.H. and metron, measure} A useful method of rawing 
of Angora, Pop. 10,000 objects Wheraby three sides of 
Islade Pinos, (¿slah 
€'nóz.) Sp., “Isle of 


ies, ( Is-omór fig.) Gr. isos, 
k and morphé, shape. } (Chem.) Compounds which have 
^ ; area, 600 the same crystalline form, while their chemical com 
m; C. Nueva Gerona, Fig. 414.— 1818. position ja different, 
. . (After a basso-relievo at Thebes.) 1 
Bron (am,) ISLAMISM, 


e as OHAMMEDANISM, q.v. 


m — — HüÍÓ— 
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tree of the Malay archipelago, has an inspissated milky 
juice which con- 
tributes the well- 
known Gutta Per- 
cha, a substance 
brought into no- 
tice by Dr. Mont- 
gomery abt. 1840. 
The general prop- 
erties of utta 
percha, with re- 
gard to solvents 
and to the pro- 
ducts of destruc- 
tive distillatio 
resemble those o 
caoutchouc. It is 
now manufactured 
into an incredible 
variety of useful 
articles. In fact, it 
takes upon itself 
all shapes, in obedience to the skill of man; and its 
adaptability to all climates, its impenetrable and en- 
during qualities, will cause it to be employed in almost 
every department of arts and manufactures. When im- 
mersed for a few minutes in water above 1509, it be- 
comes soft and plastic, so as to be capable of being 
moulded to any shape, which it retains on cooling. It 
resists water, damp, and all the causes which produce 
fermentation. It is not acted upon by caustic and con- 
centrated alkaline solutions, nor those of the vegetable 
and mineral acids. Weak alcoholic liquors do not af- 
fect it: even brandy dissolves but a trace of it. Olive- 
oil dissol ves none of it while cold, and very little when 
hot. Sulphuric, muriatic, and nitric acids attack it 
when they are concentrated, particularly the last. It 
has recently been discovered that Gutta-percha can be 
obtained from the dried leaves of this tree, two pluck- 
ings of the leaves yielding as much as one felled tree 
formerly did. This must make a great saving, as mil- 
lions of trees have already been cut down. 
Isothermal Lines, (-(hirm’dl.) Gr. isos, and thermé, 
heat.) (Phys. Geog.) Lines drawn across a chart of the 
earth so as to pass through all places having a given 
mean temperature, whether fora given month or for the 
year. A distinction is made between isothermal lines, 
isotheral lines, and tsochimenal Lines, where the mean 
general, the mean summer, and the mean winter tempera- 
ture are respectively constant. An isothermal zone is the 
space comprised between two isothermal lines. 
Ispahan, (is-pa-hahn’.)  [Anc. Aspadana.] A famous 
city of the Persian empire, and its former cap., 211 m. 
8. of Teheran, on the Zendarood, in a fertile plain. 
Under Shah Abbas, this place became the metropolis and 
“glory of the empire.” It was 24 m. in circumference, 
and had a pop. of 600,000, Since the transfer, however, 
of the seat of govt. to Teheran, this city has naturally 
declined in importance, though it still retains a pre- 
eminence in manufs. of costly stuffs, jewelry, and 
arms, owing to the skilfulness of ber citizens. op. 


Israel, (zril) [Heb. warrior, prince, or soldier of 
God.] (Seript.) A name specially bestowed on Jacob 
after his mysterious wrestling witli God ( Gen. xxxii. 28). 
It was, in consequence, the national appellation of his 
descendants (Tod. i. I, iii. 16), and though sometimes 
used in contradistinction to Judah (2 Sum. ii. 43), espe- 
cially after the secession of the ten tribes (1 Kings xii. 
20, xii. 2), yet it was not entirely lost in the southern 
kingdom (2 Chron. xi. 6); and it was applied to the re- 
turned captives after the Babylonish exile ( Ezra ii. 70, 
iii. 1). The term /sraelite is still retained by all of the 
Jewish persuasion. See JEWS. 

Issaquena. -n in Mississippi, a W. co., b. 
on Louisiana; area, 1,030 sq. m.; C. Tallula. 

Issoudun, (is-s00-diin,) a town of France, dept. Indre, 
18 m. N. E. of Chateauroux. Pop 14,261. 

Issue, (ish’shoo.) [From O. Fr. issir, to depart from.] 
(Law.) The legitimate offspring of married persons. 
Also, the point of fact in dispute between litigants, 
which is submitted to a jury. — (Med.) An artificial 
rre x Mine for carrying off the morbid secretions of 
the A 

Issus, dende) (Ane. Geog) A city of Cilicia, Asia 
Minor, on the Syrian border, near which Alexander the 
8 routed the mighty army of Darius of Persia, B. c. 


Istnlif, (ahi a town of Afghanistan, 22 m. N. W. 
of Cabul; N. Lat. 34° 46’, E. Lon. 68° 58“. Pap. 15,000. 
Istamboul’. See CONSTANTINOPLE. 
m Gr. isthmos.] 


Isthmus, (ms or ist'müs.) 
A neck or narrow strip of land which connects 


( Geog.) 
34 


Fig. 415. — GUTTA-PERCHA TREE. 
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a peninsula to a mainland, as the isthmus of Corinth, 
Greece; or which unites two continents; as, the isth- 
mus of Suez, that connects Asia and Africa. 


Istib. (cestib,)) a town of Turkey in Europe, in Roume- 


lia, 60 m. N. of Ghiustendil. Pop. 20,000, 


Istria, (ces'tre-ah,) the S. divisiou of the Austriau p. of 


the Littorale, being a peninsula formed by the gulfs of 
Trieste and Fiume, with Carniola as its N. frontier. See 
AUSTRIA. 

Italian, (e-tál'ydn,) à native or inhabitant of Italy; or 

155 language spoken in that country.—(Philol.) See 
TALY. 

Italics, (i-tdl/ikz.) [Same deriv.) (Typog.) A class of 
printing-types in which the letters or characters stand 
in a reclining position; thus— Paris. They are in 
frequent use by way of distinction from the Roman or 
upright letters, for emphasis or antithesis, or on account 
of some peculiar importance attached to the words 
which they serve to express. 

Italy, (it'ah-le.) (It. tulia.]] A kingdom of S. Europe, 
embracing tlie entire peninsula, boot-like in shape, ex- 
tending bet. the Adriatic Sea on the E., and the Ligu- 
rian and Tyrrhenian seas on the W., together with the 
rich and considerable region which is b. N. by Switzer- 
land and the Tyrol, E. by Carniola and the Austrian 
Littorale, und W. by France. I., hence, is contained 
within the limits of from N. Lat. 46° 46’ to 46° 30’, and 
E. Lon. 6° 30’ and 18° 30'. Length, N.W. to 8.E. (or 
from Mont Blanc toCape Portio di Palo, Sicily), 780 m.; 
average width, 100 m. Prior to the year 1863, J. con- 
sisted politically of the kingdoms of Sardinia (Pied- 
mont), and the Two Sicilies; the States of the Church; 
the grand-duchy of Tuscany: the duchies of Modena, 
Parma, and Lucca; the Austrian provs. of Venetia and 
Lombardy ; and the San Marino Republic. Since that 
period, or, more strictly speaking, since its consolida- 
tion into one kingdom, completed in 1870, J. has be- 
come divided into 69 provs., as follows: 


Area. | | 
Provinces. Eng. | Pop.(1871.)| Capitals. 
eq. m. 
PIEDMONT AND LIGURIA : Al- 
essandria, Cóni, Genoa, 
Novara, Porto Maurizio, 
Turin ous» ohne 13,240 3,790,590 Turin. 
ISLAND or SARDINIA: Cag- | 
liari, Sassari........ ....... 9,359 621,666 Cagliari. 


LoMBArDY : Bergamo, Bres- 
cia, Como, Cremona, Mi- 
lan, Pavia, Sondrio 

JEMiLIA: Bologna, Ferrara, 
Forli, Massa and Carrara, 
Modena, Parma, Piacen- 
za, Ravenna, Reggio....... 

Tue MARCHES: Ancona, As- 
coli Piceno, Macerata, 
Pesaro and Urbino. ...... 

UMBRIA: Perugia ..... ..... 

RomaGna: Rome (former: 
Pontifical Skates) 

Tuscany : Arezzo, Florence, 
Grosseto, Leghorn,Lucca, 
Pisá der rein 

Venetia: Belluno, Padua, 
Rovigo, Treviso, Udine, 
Venice, Verona, Vicenza, 
V 


8,644| 3,219,463 Milan. 


8,608 2, 133,732 Parma. 


2.940 
3,085 


939,979| Ancona. 
649,027 | Perugia. 


729,859 Roux. 


4,555 


Florence. 


2,135,325. 


2,739,897 Venice. 
674,991 Potenza. 
Tux ABRUZZI AND MOLISE: 
Aquila, Chieti, Teramo, 
Noise ensis ooo io e888 
CAMPANIA: Benevento, Na- 
les,Principato Citeriore, | 
rincipato Ulteriore, and 
Terra di Lavoro - 
APULIA: Capitanata, Terra 
di Bari, Terra d'Otranto.. 
CALABRIA: Calabria-Citra, 
Calabria -Ultra I., Cala- 
og Urn ILicnos uo teaa 
Sici_y: Caltanisetta, Cata- 
nia, Girgenti, Messina, 
Palermo, Syracuse, Tra- 
PSI. ͤ 
P: p. (1893) — 
30,724,897. ) Total.....'112,766'26,605,093 


1,291,260 Chieti. 
| 


2,770,711 Naples. 
1,392,866 Bau i. 


1,140,396 Cosenza. 


2,535,333 Palermo. 


This kingdom has a coast-line of abt. 3,350 m., one-third 
of which is insulated, the principal indentations of the 
sea being the gulfs of Venice, Manfredonia, Taranto, 
Squillace, Policastro, Gaéta, Spezzia, and Genoa: be- 


u 
Venico. Throughout her entire length, or rather from 
the Gulf of Genoa to th i 


Maremma, the Pontine | neg a ge 
man also leve] tracts, h hly pro- 

ted. The Principal rivers 

are the o, with its numerous feeders ; the Adige, 
Brenta, Piave, Tiber, Arno, T liamento, and Volturno; 
the lakes comprise those of Como. Maggiore, Guarda, 


sc 
Varieties o marile, with salt, nitre, alu 

Mineral and thermal 
Prings are almost innumerable, In point of climate, 
d be said to Possess four distinct zones i 
from the almost arı tic cold of 


a 
silk, and cotton; which, with fish, marble, sulphur, and 
ious manufs., Constitute the bulk Of her 


les 
5 are textile fabrics, lace, straw hats, leat] 
ass, po tery, Perfumes, chemicals, and 


& responsible cabinet of Ministers. The legislature is 
po 1 Senate, and a Ch 


908,042 949 ($211,- 
); thus exhibiting a deficit amounting ty lire 
,909 (832. y the year above named, the 
od at lire 9029.000500 (SI, 50, 000 
lie commercia] Marine jn the beginning of 1570 
an aggregate of 17,665 vessel of all kinds, 
3 At the same Period, the rail: 

ed 3,443 miles, which had i 
es in Operation, In add 


re 
multitude of independent petty states, 
mained in what may be termed 


8 
ment of this article. In 1848 


Revolution extended to Italy. revolt and war of in- 
ence in 


pendence i Lombardy ended in the tirmer riveting 
of the yoke of Austrian and papal t ranny, and the de- 
eat of Car] 3 


esans, Mo- 


oors, an incorporated 
With the &rowing kingdom of Sardinia, 


Tasca, (Tce Tal,) in M 


Itaska 


Itin erary, (i-tin ur-a-re.) 


Itu rbide, Doy Ard USTIN, (¢-loor-be-da’, ) B. in 


Which restored Lom. | I 
h 


Ivo 


lowed sult, and on the 17th March Em 
assumed the Style and title of King of lily, In 1861 


ti 
tests of the Pope, and which cit thenceforward 
© Cap. of the entire Itali iugdo 
and harmonious I talian langu 


its most Periect and Polished State, and became the rec. 
zed Written polite langus 
The mpetus mparted by the 


merate simpl es am 
occupy the annals of fame as scientistg painters, my. 
sicians, men of letters — na 

try has given birth to — would demand a larger 3 


ars 
Italy would Seem to have iD some measure revived 
beth in Science and in literature ; ^ sound Italian 
Style, almost untainted by Gallicismg, has been adopted 
b best wri 


lectual life, not in ferior to that of her glorious t. In 
878, Victor Emmanuel (Jr.) und Pope Pius Ix. v. died. 
s (€-tah- ue, a river of Brazi empty. 

ing into the &, Atlantic, 90 In. N. E, of Bahia. 
tnnesota, a CO. near the British 
erican frontier ; area, 5,700 Square miles. —IrAscA 


It is situate in Cass co. and 
Was discuvered by Schoolcraft in 1832. N. Lat. 47 10 
77 : 4 


Luke Park, In 1891 Minnesota made & 
State park of the entire basin of 


nen, a Prosperous town of New Fork State, C. of 

Tompkins co. on Ca "ra Inlet, 160 In. W. p 
Dy. It hae conside; 

'ù ) [L. Lat. ttinerarium.] For- 
Merly, a book Containing a list of roads, inns, distances, 

€., for the guidance oi travellers, 
u, or Yru, *'loo,) a town of Brazil, 70 m. W.N.W. of 
Sad Paulo, Up. 12.000, 


Eves, (St. ( itz, Ja Seaport and borough of England, co. 
e 


ornwall, at the W. end of a bay of th 


same name, 18 
m. W. of Truro, p D. 10,034, 


on- 1 via, or 1 VICA, (ee sah.) Bee BALEARIC IsLrs, 
dition until 1815, when the Treaty of Vienna defined her I 


van, (¢-vahn’,) the title borne by several czars of Mus- 

covy and emperors of Russia, of whom the most note- 

worthy were. Ivax I. ( VASSILIEVITOR), Who s. Basi] KT 

in 1462, and ‘largely extended his dominions, styling 
s as. 


energetic and Sagucious ruler, 
into Russia; took Astrakhan an 


D. 1554, 


vory, Tre.) [tr. ivoire, from L. ebur. (Com. and 


Arts.) The tusk of the male elephant, a Lal solid sub- 
Stance, of a white creamy color. and Ereatly esteemed 
for the finene its grain, and the high Polish it ig 
Capable of receiving. That of ludia becomes yellow; 


— — 


J, 


IVO 


but that of Cerion is froo from this imperfection. The 
elephant's tusk, or true I., is distinguished from any 
other tooth-substance by its transverse sections show- 


shaped spaces. 
tended to the teeth, horns, or tusks of the walrus, nar- | 


whal, hippopotamus, &£c., which, from their large size Ev y. (ive) 


and from their density, can be used for the same pur- | 
pones in the arts as those for which true J. is employed. 

dependently of its artistic use for delicate carvings, | 
I. is extensively used by entlers in the manuf. of handles 
for knives and forks; by miniaturepainters for their! 
tablets; by turners, in making numberless useful and ` 
ornamental objects, as well as for lulliard- balls, &c. : 
The so-called J. from the hippopotamus was formerly in! 


bs verse Ivory-black. 
ing lines of different colors running in circular arcs; vory Coast, (The.) in Africa. 
and forming by their decussation minute lozenge- Ivory. (Vegetable. ) 


Ixion, (iK - i.) 
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favor with dentists for making false teeth, on account 
of its pure white color and freedom from grain. 
(em.) See CHARCOAL, 

See GUINEA, 


(Bot.) See PHYTELEPH aa, 


The term 2., however, is commonly ex- Ev ren, (e-rra a^? u fortified town of N. Italy, in Pied- 


mont, on the Dora, 30 m. N. N. E. of ‘Turin. 
(Hot.) Seo HEDERA. 

(Muth.) A king of the Lapithæ, and 
father of the Centaurs, by a cloud resembling Juno, 
which Jupiter sent to him when he aspired to the love 
of the Queen of Olympus. He was (as the poeta said) 
fastened to an ever-turning wheel in the infernal 
regionga 


Pup. 10,519. 


Izard, (iz'drd,) in Arkansas, a N. co.: area, 850 aq. m.; 


C. Mount Olive. 


J. 


the 10th letter and 7th consonant of the English ! 
alphabet, has a soft sound in English, which may be 
described as dzh, It is now regarded asa distinct letter 
instead of being mixed up with i, as was formerly the 
case; the distinction between the two dating not later 
than the last century, although the Dutch writers and | 
printers of the 16th and 17th centuries first drew atten- 
tion to it. In French, j has the power of 2%, and in the 
Spanish represents a guttural, being often substituted 
for z, which has an identical sound; as, Guadutajara, or 
Guadalaxara. 


Jabiru, (l- ro. (Zol.) See CiIxcoxIiDx. 
Jacamar, (jik'a-mahr.) (Zoól.) The common name of 


Galbula, a genus of birds closely allied to the King- 
fishers. 


Jacana, (jah-kah/nah.) (ZoL) The popular name of 


Parra, a gen of birds, fam. Rallidm, nutives c£ the warm 
parts of Asia, Africa, and S. America, The feet, though 
not webbed, are adapted, by tlie great length of the toes 
and claws, for walking on the surface of weed-covered 
lakes and swamps, the native haunts of these birds. 


Jacchus, (jakEüs.) (Zool.) Sce Mainmosert. 


Jaceonet, Jaconet, (jik’ont.) (Gon) A light soft 


kind of cotton stuff, stouter in texture thun musliu, and 
used for ladies’ dresser, &c. 


Jaci d' Aquila, (ya-he da-Ke'lah,) a seaport of Sicily, 


Jacinth, 
Jack, (/ Ir.) [A nickname for John.) 


J 
J 


J 
J 


on the Acis, Val di Demona. Pop. 11,000. 

(Bot.) See HYACINTHUS. 

(Marh.) A spit 
used in kitchens, for roasting meat; consisting of a 
double set of wheels, a cylinder round which the chain 
attached to the weight is wound, a perpetual screw, anda 
fly — which latter secures a steady, even motion. A 
smoke-jack is un apparatus similar in its uses to the roast- | 
ing-jack, but is moved by a fan placed horizontally in 
the chimney, and. being made to revolve perpetually by 
thedranght of the fire, it requires no winding up.—C Merh.) 
A well-known kind of crane employed in lifting heavy 
weights. — Naut.) A small square flag, or ensign, 
hoisted at the end of a staff at right angles to a ship's 
bowsprit. — l'he term Juck has also a variety of other 
applications: ancieutly, it designated à coat of mail; it 
is the name given to tlie horse or wooden frame upon 
which timber is sawn; the small bowl which serves as a 
mark in the game of bowls; and in sporting phraseology 
it signities a young pike, 

&ek,(Jjik,) in Texas a N. co.; area, 850 sq. m.; C. 
Jacksborough, 

ackal, (jdkaul.) (Zobl.) See Canis. 
&ckdaw,(jik'dau) (Au.) See CORVIDE. 
Ack-o'-Lamnterm. (Metoor.) See Iovis FaTUCB. 


Jackson, ANDREW, ue) The 7th Presider t of 


the U. States, B. in S. Carolina, March 15, 1707, of Irish 
parentage. After a harum-searum youth, J., in 1788, 
commenced the practice of the law at Nashville, Tenn., 
and became that State's sole representative in Congress, 
1796, and senator in the following year. Between 
1798 and 1504 he served as a judge of the Supreme Court 
of Tennessee; in 1206 killed Mr. Charles Dickinson in a 
duel; in 1507 appeared as the champion of Aaron Burr; 
and, in 1512, upon the breaking out of hostilities with 
England, offered his services to govt. In 1813 he was 
severely wounded in a duel fought with Col. Benton, 
and defeated the Creeks at Talladega in the same year. 
In May, 1814, after receiving the appointment of major- 
general in the U. S. army, he commanded in the battle 
won over the British army at New Orleans, in Jan. 1515. 
This great victory raised the reputation of J. as a general 
to the highest point, and made him the idol of a largo 
portion of the American people. In 1817-18, (ien. J. 
eonducted the Seminole war to a successful conclusion, 


and was appointed governor of Florida in 1821. Two 
years later, he was an unsuccesatul. aspirant for the 
Presidency, to which office he was, however, elected in 
1528, and reelected at the end of his four years’ term, 
1532. Among the chief occurrences during his double 
tenure of office were: the grant of a new charter to the 
Bank of the U. States; the proclamation denouncing 
the S, Carolina Nullification Movement; and the sena- 
torial censure passed on the President for his authoriz 
ing the removal or the public deposits from the Bank of 
the U. States. D. June 8, 1845. 


Jackson, Cu RLT THOMAS. an American chemist and 


geologist, B. at Plymouth, Mass., 1*05, was appointed 
State geologist of Maine, 1536, and of New Hampshire, 
18 10. He has advanced a claim to the original dis- 
covery of anesthetics, 


Jack’'son, Tronas JoNATHAN, better known the world 


over a8 STONEWALL JACKSON, an American general, u. in 
Lewis co., Va., 1524, graduated at West Point Academy, 
1846. After serving with distinction in the Mexican 
war, J. became u professor in the Military Institute at 
Lexington, Va., until the outbreak of the Civil War. 
A brisadier-general in the Confederate service at tlie 
battle of Bull Run, July 21, 1861, his command on that 
occasion “stood like a stone wall,” to use the words of 
a distinguished general present. In Sept. be received 
the rank of major-general; defeated Gen. Banks at 
Strasburg, May 23, 1562; fought an indecisive battle 
with Fremont at Cross Keys, June 85; commanded a 
corps in tlie battles of Gaines’ Mill, June 27, and Mal- 
vern Hill, July 1; again defeated Gen. Banks at Cedar 
Mountain, Aug. 0; captured Harper's Ferry with 11,000 
Federal prisoners, Sept. 15; commanded à corps at An- 
tictum, Sept. 17; and was made leut. general for his ser- 
vices in larzely contributing to the National defeat at 
Fredericksburg, Dec. 12,1562. On the 2d May, 1*65, by 
a clever flank movement, he defeated the llth corps 
of Gen. Hookers army at Chancellorsville; aud on the 
evening of the same day was fired at by a patrol party 
of his own men. who misteck him and his staff, in the 
darkness. fora detachment of Union cavalry. He D. of 
lis wounds on the leth, 


Jackson, iu Alera. a north-eastern county, skirted 


by Tennessee: erea, LEO wp m. C. Bellefente—In 
Arkansas, à north-eastern county: area, 1,040 sq.m. C. 
Jacksonport.— In Florist, a north-western county, b. 
on Alabama and Georgia; area, 1.060 sq. m. C. Mari 
anna.—]lu George, n north-eastern central county; 
area, 38 sq. m C. JH. er n- In IH,. & southern 
co., on the Missouri border: area, €45 sq.m. C. Mur 
physboro - In „i,. a 8 uthern county: area, otd 
&q. m. C. Brownstewn.— [In fied, im enatern county. ©. 
Andrew IU Aretha nortleastetn county; area, 500 
sq. m. €. IIe. In Ns, an eastern. central 
county, . 420 aq. n. C. Mi Ker. In TLonixj dN, a 
northe: n central purishs area, TOU m. C. Vernon. 
—lnu Mielec a couthern. central county; area, "270 
8q. In.— A tean. C. or the prev ding county, on Grand 
River, about Te m. weet of Detieit.—1In. Minnesota. a 
south southewestern county, b. south by Iowa: area, 
720 rq. m. C. dackson-- In. Missiseui, a south eastern 
county, skirted by Alan saree. 1,200 sq m. € Jack: 
son Court fiot e—a city ob same state, of which it is 
the cap, and sast oi justice of Hinds county. an Peer) 
River, dom et ct Vickslanrg, Jt is handsemely built, 
and exports large quantities of cotton.— In Missouri. a 
western count, boon Kansos. area, 600 kg. III. € Izn- 
dependence -In Mere Cureiina, A western county, b 
on South Caroling, Geo. and Tenn. ; area, 1,000 sq. m. C. 
Webster.— In Ohio, a eouth-south-castern county: area, 
378 sq. 1n.—Iu the same State, a town, C. of the above 
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Jnen, (Ad. en) a p. oe Spain, in Andalusia, T, ls an al. 


efly 
an excellent breed of horses, little inferior to the Arg. 
bia bi ity, J 


- 390,145. Its c ef city, aen, has never re. 
Covered its former Consequence since the struggles be- 


tween the Spaniards and Moors in the 15th cent, Pop. 
22.938, 


sou Co 
a 80Ufh-western county, b. on California ; area, 


4 q. m. C. 
aiuesborough.— In Teras, a south-eastern county ; 
ered, 855 sq. m. C. Texana.— In West Virginia, a west. 
ern county, lying east of Ohio; area, 405, sq. m. C. 
Ripley 
Jac *onville, ( JÀA"en-wi].) in Florida, a town, C. of 
Duval county, on st. John's River. 252 m. E of Talla. 
hassee, 


Morgan co., 32 m. W. of Springfield, 


, ra t 
principal Part of Judea. In the times of the Crusades 
Jacob, (Jà'kob,) also called ISRAEL. (Script. 


t became the pp. landing-place of the Warriors of Chris- 
tendom; an was stormed by the French under Gen, 
Bonaparte in 1799, Top. 5,000, 

Jaffna, (nah,) or J AFFNAPATAM, a bea port and com. 
mercial place of the island of Ceylon; Lat. 9° 3 N., 
E 000 


Jagellons. (The, ) (Vah-gel'lónz, ) an illustrious dy- 
nasty which formerly rei ed in Lithuania, Poland 
Ungary, and Bohemia. t was founded by Jagellon, 
Grand-Duke of Lithuania, Who succeeded to the throne 
Of Poland as islaus V, in 1385 


aggery, (Jd, für-e.) ( Com.) See OARTOTA, 
and clearness, is remarkably good, and has been com- puar, cue Or Ounce, One of the 
Pared by his countrymen to p ato, æ, which body four or five feet long, with 
Jacobin, (jdk’o-bin (Fr. Hist, One of a bod fur colored row nish-yellow, With blac pots, It 
turbulent republican demagog e5, who, during the first aunts the wooded uks of great rivers in the hottest 


club, 1789, whic its name from their Meetings oxen, horses, and any smaller animals that come in its 
ng held in the hall of a building anciently belonging Way, but seldom an. It roars much by night. It ig 
he Jacobins (a suppre order of Dominican usually killed p ing driven by dogs up à tree, where 
monks), in the Rue St. onoré, Pa e agitation ispatched by bullets. It is the argest of the 
ort eath of the king, the storm which destroyed American carnivora; and from j sizo, stren and 
ferocity, it is often called the & American . 
nst the boy». or middle Classes, and the reign alap, | Jál'üp.) From Jula, Whence the Plant origi. 
rror over all rance, Were the Work of the Jaco- nally came from, (Med.) A resin ©Xtracted from e 
ins. But the Overthrow of pierre on the 9th Ther- 


roots of various Plant belonging to the genera e- 
midor, 1794, Enve also the death-blow to the Jacobin nium, nom d, &c. It is obtained i 

7 on Nov. 9, was finally closed, a dense and resinous texture; in Powder it has a na 
Jacobites, (Jak’ob-itz,) F J 


u- 
[From I. acobus, James.] seous odor and taste. It is à drastic Purge, but is liable 
( Eng. Hist.) 4 term applied to the members of that to gripe and hauseate, 


Party which, after the evolution of 1688, adhered to Jalapa, or XALAPA, (Yah-lah’pah,) a city of Mexico, 50 
James II. and his descendants, They fomented and or- In. W.N.W. of Vera Cruz. Its delightful climate 


1 itt ced as a popular Sanatorium, "P 1 
und 1745, aſter which last-named Year and the utter Jalisco, or XALIsCO, (Yah-lees'ko,) a State of t e Mexi- 
collapse of the Stuart cause, they became virtually ex. can Republic, skirting the Pacific Ocean bet, N Lat. 189 

i i — 522 r [o] , l 


tinct as a Political bod (Ecci. Hist.) The name as-| 45 -249, and W n. 101° 15^ 19066 A il, rich; cli 

sumed by two Sects of Christiana in Syria and the ad- mate, hot and unhealthy, © Guadalaxara. ivp. 924, 

jacent countries, They hold that Jesus Christ had but | Jalousie, ( Fr.] (Arch. ) A Venetian blind, 

one nature, and they practise Circumcision before ba | 9r sun-shade with Slatted transverse pieces, 

tism ny futile attempts Ave, at different times, Jamaica, (Jah-ma’kah, Ind. J'aymaca,] the Principa] 

been made to unite them with the hurch of of the English W. India islands, and one of the G 
Jaco er. (Bot.) © F'OLEMONIUM. — Her.) Antilles group, in the Caribbean 90 m. 8 9f Cuba, 


A A Ter, 
A three-runged ladder supposed to typify Faith, Hope, | and 120 W, of Hayti, from which island it 
and Charity, — (Maud. A rope-ladder, with wooden by the Windward Channel; it lies bet, N. Lat. 179 44 
o * 


steps for the isk by which the outer side of a ships | 15° 30% and W. Lon. 760 12780 25% Of nearly oval 
shrouds is reached from Within board. form, it ig 110 m. in length, by a mean breadth of 50, 
Jncob's Stam. (Navig.) See Cross-srapp. Area, 6,400 m j 


59. m. J. ia traversed from E. to W, by a 
Jacobus, Ca-. ( Numis.) An old Eng. silver heavily timbered riq f 


1 adequate Supply of colored labor to 


J e- 

g | velop its fullest Capacities, The agricultura] Yield has 

his great invention of the Jacquard loom, Which enabled greatly diminished since the ing of the N 
: it) ees 


an Ordinary Workman to produce, with Comparative Emancipation Act in 1533, ow; 


» OWiug to the fact of a pau- 
ease, the m utifu Patterns ina style which had city of free Degro labor Excellent harbors are found 
previously only been accomplished With almost incredi on every side; Kingston is the chief Port an 

e patience, ski] and la J. numberless un- town, but Panish Town js the cap, Politically J. is 
Noyances to contend with; the workmen, as usual, op- divided into the 3 cos. of Middlesex, Surrey, d Corn- 
posing ignorant prejudice to its Progress, and their wall. i 


masters, little better, taking it up so lukewarmly, that 
it failed j : : 


, 


he value of the invention Was, however too great to mally ceded jt to Great ritain. In 1865 an attempt at 
bei i i 


revolt, got up bya negro Methodist Preacher named 


Were once fairly Tecognized, it effected a complete reyo- Gordon, was sum marily Suppressed by the firm con- 
j Ey ‘op. 441 


lution jn the art of weaving, especially in the finer 3 „255. 

kinds of figured silk fabrics, D., 1834, | Jamaica, (ja-ma'kah,) in New Fork, a town of Queen's 

Jacqueline (Ghdk-lan’) OF BAVARIA, B. 1400, | y ©» on L. Island, 12 nm. E of Brook, P. (1880) 10.0% 4, 
land in her own right, contested, but | Jain b, ( jám.) [From Fr. ; gr. 

unsuccessfully, the Possession of the Low Countries | post or side-piece of à door, or that which Connects the 


. i two sides of a wall; also, the Corresponding Parts of a 
Jacquerie, (The,) (shik’tir-e.) Cr. Hist.) The name f É 
by which ia known an insurrection of the French *1 James, (St.,) son Of Zebedee and brother of St. John 


255 


Was one of the three A bustles most affected p Jesus 
Christ. Ile Suffered martyrdom by command of Herod 
Agrippa, abt. 44 4. D. There Was another Apostle 
s mt named James, called “the sou of Alphens” (Matt. x. 
Jacques-Cartier. ( kahr’te-a, In Canada E, a 3): and there are difficult questions connected with 
river "Wis . into the St, Lawrence, in Pont Neuf co iim, whether h 
. 0 


© Was the sume With “Jamey the Lord's 
22 m. W. S ebec. — A district of © p. of Que. brother," whether it Was he that appears in the later 
bec; pop, 11,179, 


Chapters of the Acts to have been prominent in thy 
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church of Jerusalem, whether he wrote the epistle | James City, in Virginia,a S. E. co., and one of the 8 


which bears the name of James, and whether the so- 
called “brethren” of Jesus were his brethren really, 
or his cousins — the word * brother" being used very 
commonly in Scripture in a large signification. 
James, (dm,) the name of the following European 
monarchs: — ARAGON: J. I., styled THE CONQUEROR, 
reigned 1213-76.— J. II., TRE Just, B. 1261, s. his father, 
Peter III., in 1291, and was a brave, warlike, and mag- 
nanimous ruler. D. 1327. — ENGLAND: J. I. (VI. of 
Scotland), B. in Edinburgh Castle, 15660, was crowned 
king of Scotland after 
the abdication of his ) 
mother, grec Queen b, 
of Scots, while yet a u 
child in the cradle, WZ 
Elizabeth of England j NE 
having decla J. i 
her heir, he s., at her hy, COOQ 


death in 1603, to the E 
: 


throne. His reign pre- 
sents nothing but a 
chronicle of favorit- |} 
ism shown to Scots- 
men, with a corres- 
ponding antipathy to 
Englishmen, as evi- 
denced in the unjust 
trial and execution 
ef Sir Walter Raleigh. 
J. was a pedant in 
understanding and a 
boor in manners; su- 
perstitious, pragmat- 
ical, and  pusillani- 
mous. D.,to the great 
relief of his subjecta, 
1625. — J. II., B. 1633, 
8. his brother, Charles 
II., in 1685. The 
Bloody Assize of the 
brutal Jeffreys against 
the adherents of Mon- 
mouth (4. v.); the at- 
tempted restoration 
of the Roman Catho- 
lic religion in Eng- 
land; the trial and 
triumphant acquittal of the Seven Bishops; the exclu- 
sion of the dignitaries of the colleges of Oxford and 
Cambridge to make way for priests and Jesuits; the 
unanimous call of the nation upon William Prince of 
Orange to occupy the throne ; his arrival ; the flight of 
J. in 1688; and his final overthrow in Ireland — con- 
stitute the chief events of this reign. J. died in exile 
at St. Germain, France, 1701. His son by his second 
marriage subsequently assumed the title of James III., 
and unsuccessfully attempted to recover the throne of 
his ancestors, in 1715. — SCOTLAND: J. I., B. 1394, passed 
19 years of his life a prisoner in England. Restored to 
the throne in 1424, he perished by assassination in 
1437, having by his love for the peaceful arta bitterly 
offended his fierce and warlike nobles. — J. II., B. 1450, 
carried on an incessant war against the great feudal 
nobles, particularly with the omnipotent house of 
Douglas, the chief of which he murdered with his own 
hand in Edinburgh Castle. Killed at the siege of Rox- 
burgh, 1460, — J. III., B. 1453, s. his father, the forego- 
ing. His love of arts and letters excited against him 
the contempt and animosity of the nobles, who defeat- 
ed the royal forces near Bannockburn, 1488, and mur- 
dered the king while a fugitive from the field. — His 
son, J. IV., “the handsomest and most chivalrous 
prince of his time,” founded the university of Aber- 
deen and the Order of the Thistle, and while proceed- 
ing to invade the dominions of his brother-in-law, 
Henry VIII. of England, was encountered by the lat- 
ter’s troops at Flodden Field, 1513, and there perished 
along with the flower of the Scottish chivalry, nearly 
the whole of the Scottish peerage dying around their 
king. — His son, J. V., s. him, the govt. being carried 
on by aregency. Engaging in a war with England, J. 
suffered so severely thereby, losing 10,000 of his troops 
on one occasion alone, that he is said to have D. of a 
broken heart in the prime of his manhood, 1542, leav- 
ing the troublous crown of Scotland to his only legiti- 
mate child, Mary Queen of Scots. J. was a gay and 
gallant prince, and one so loved by the humbler classes 
of the nation as to be known in history as the King of 
the Commons. The great Regent Murray (q. v.) was one 
of his natural children. 


GT, 


s 
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Fig. 416. 
COURTIER'S COSTUME (1605). 


James’ Bay, a S. arm of Hudson's Bay, Brit. N. Japan, (jah-pahn’,) (called 


America, bet. N. Lat. 51-65°, and W, Lon. 79-829, 


Janin, JULES GABRIEL, 


original shires of the colony; area, 184 sq. m.; C. Wil. 
liamsburg. 


James River, in Virginia, a large atream constituted 


by the conflux of the Jackson and Cowpasture rivers 
in Rockbridge co., which takes an E. course of nearly 500 
m. to its embouchure in Chesapeake Bay, at Norfolk, 
where it forms a considerable navigable estuary. Rich- 
mond, the State cap.,is on its banks, at the head of 
tide-water. 


Jamestown, (Jámz'town,) in New York, a town of 


Chautauqua county, about 21 miles S.E. of Maysville. 
In Virginia, a twp. and ruined vill. of James City co., 
50 m. E.S.E. of Richmond. This was the first English set- 
tlement in N. America, dating from 1608. Pop. of twp. 
1,088, 


Janesville, (janz’vil,) in Wisconsin, a flourishing cit 


C. of Rock co. on Rock River, 45 m. B.E. of Madison. Ti 
is a place of considerable and increasing trade. Pop. 
8,789. 

zhah-nahn',) a French critic 
and man of letters, B. at St. Etienne, 1804, became in 
1830 the dramatic criticof the *Journal des Débats," and 
from that time has never once failed in contributing his 
weekly * rticle to the columns of that journal. In 1870 
he was admitted into the French Academy. Barnave, a 
novel, and a History of Dramatic Literature (1851-61), are 
his pp. published works. Died June 19th, 1874, 


Janizaries, or Janissaries, (jdn-e-za’reez.) [From 


Turk, zeni tscheri, new troops.] (Hist.) The name given 
to a corps of infantry which served for ages as the Sul- 
tan’s body-guard. First incorporated by Amurath I. 
abt. 1389, they, in course of time, became the corps 
d'élite of the Ottoman military, and hence held a partic- 
ularly important position in the State, For centuries 
they served as the “ Preetorian Guard” of the Padishahs, 
till, in 1826, they had become in a manner stronger 
than their master. In that year, taking advantage of 
some convenient pretext, they arose in revolt,and after 
some sanguinary scenes of bloodshed, were extermi- 
nated, by order of the Sultan, some 25,000 of their 
number paying with their lives for this abortive at- 
tempt to gain the mastery. After this event they were re- 
placed by troops constituted upon the European nowa 
and their name only remains as one in the byways o 
history. 


Jansenius, CoRNELIUS, (jdn-se’ne-iis,) or Jansen, a 


French theologian, B. in Holland, 1585, became in 1617 
prof.of divinity in Louvain University, and in 1635 bishop 
of Ypres; D. 1628. By his Augustinus,—a work published 
in 1640, and in which he espoused the tenets of St. Au- 
gustine respecting the atonement, divine grace, predes- 
tination, and free will, — he founded a theological sect 
which came into direct antagonism with the doctrinea 
held by the Jesuits. The Jansenists, as they wert 
called, speedily drew into their ranks the most liberal 
and enlightened members of the French ecclesiastical 
body, and incurred much persecution at the hands of 
the Holy See. Owing to the influence of the latter over 
Louis XIV. that monarch suppressed the Jansenist 
seminary at Port Royal, and otherwise subjected them 
to harshness and injustice. In 1713, Clement XI. issued 
his famous bull Unigenitus, condemning, as Jansenistic, 
101 propositions contained in the Moral Observations on 
the New Testament, a book published in 1698 by Father 
Quesnel. The controversy continued for some time after 
this, and many of the Jansenists emigrated to Holland, 


Janssens, ABRAHAM, (-suinz,) an eminent painter of 


the Flemish school, B. at Antwerp, 1569. He rivalled 
Rubens in breadth of design and depth of coloring, and 
is particularly noted for his striking effects in chiar- 
oscuro. The Resurrection of Lazarus is esteemed his chef- 
d'œuvre. D. 1631. 


January, (jdn’u-a-re.) (Calendar.) The first month of 


the year, so called by the Romans as being sacred to 
Janus. It was not till the 18th cent. that J. was uni- 
versally adopted by European nations as the first 
month of the year, although the Romans considered it 
as such as far back as 251 B. o. 


Janus, (jo/nüs.) ( Myth.) A Latin deity represented as 


two-faced, and regarded as the janitor of the gates of 
heaven, Numa dedicated to him the passage close b 
the Forum, on the road connecting the Quirinal wi 
the Palatine. This passage (erroneously called a temple, 
but which was merely a sacred gateway, containing a 
statue of J.) was open in times of war, and closed im 
times of peace, It is a striking commentary on the 
military habits of the Romans, that the place was shut 
only thrice in 700 years, first by Numa himself, D 
at the close of the first Punic war, and for the 

time under Augustus. 

the natives Da? Nippon 
or Dai Nihon, ) an island empire of the N. Pacific Ocean 
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situate between Lat. 23-50° N. and Lon. 122-1530 E., Japheth pen) (Seript) One of the three sons of 
and consisting of nearly 4,000 islands. It compriseg 


© reputed progenitor of the Caucasian race, 
the three most southerly islands of the Kuriles chain ;i3 ERISMA 


or Seghalien, Yezo (by Europeans Yesso), Jargon, (Jahr-gon'.) (Ain.) A name of the precious 
peans to Japan proper), stone Hyacinth or Zircon. 

oku (Sikok) and fushiu (Kiusiu), and the Riu Jarnac, (zhdr’ndk,) a town of France, on the Charen 
u or Liu Kiu (Loo Choo) islands. Total length, : 

miles, Area, 179,000 8q. miles. The country 

in general js fertile, indented with magnificent har- 

and the soil is Productive, teeming with eve 

Variety of agricultural produce. It ig rich in minerals; Jaros 

um. 


the gold mines of Mats have long been celebrated Da govt. of same name, on the Vo] 162 m. NE of 
ver, Copper (the chief mineral) iron, and sulphur OScOW, It is the Principal seat of the Russian linen 

& » 480 several varieties Precious stones. manufacture, P. 30,215, 

possesses also ample deposits of ¢ mong the most Jasmin ese, (Jdz-m in-a'se-e,) (Bot.) An Ol of lants, 

remarkable of itg vegetable products is the Varnish-tree,| al] Echiales 1e typical gen Jasminum conslats of 


their furniture. The camphor- and Vegetable-wax trees 
the paper mulberry, the chestnut, oak, pine, beech 
elm, maple, Cypress, &c. are also noteworthy; the 


Wagreen oak and the maple being the finest of al] Ja-| anda two-lobed Ovary. Jasmines are of little economic 
paneis trees, » Palm, bananas, &c » also flour. value, but they are prized as ornamenta] x rubs, on 

h. The tobacco-plant, hrub, potato, rice wheat account of the fragrance of their flowers The fragrant 
and other cereals are all cultivated, — agriculture upon essential oil of Jasmin is obtained from J. officinale and 
which the people tow re and which the grandiflorum, which are widely Cultivated for that pur. 


Dose in the S. E. depts. of France. 
- Jasmine, (Jdz'min,) or JES'5AMINE, (Bot.) See Jas. 
MINACER, 
Jason, (Jahn.) (Heroic Hist.) The Greek leader of 
the su p posed expedition to Colchis in quest of the 
leece. See ARGONAUTS, and MEDEA. 


inds of J., Some of them of one color, as brown, 1 
yellow, green, white, blue or black, and some variously 


of J. is very extensive, and rigid re lations are in force 

to protect and encou home fida 

merce was, unti] of quite recent date, completely ex. 

cluded. In 1854, OWever, treaties Were entered into 

with the U. States and Great Britain, and in following 

Years with others of the European states, by which the 
N 


Porte of agasaki, K wa (Yokohama) Hiogo, Os- ful; and it can often be obtained in pieces of large size, 


0-1, miles; G. Monticello. —]In Illinois, a S E. County; area, 
Princes were made subordinate to the Mikado, or su- 440 square miles; Capital, Newton. In Indiana, à north. 
West county; area. 550 square miles; Cap. Rensselaer, 
—In Jowa, a central county; area, 720 square miles; C. 
Newton.—In Mississippi, a South-east central county ; 
area, 700 square miles; Capital, Paulding.—] n Missouri, 
a south-west county, b. on Kansas; area, 600 8q. miles: 
Capital, Carthage. n Texas, an E. county; area, 1,000 
Square miles ; pital, J : 
asponyx, (de po. [From Jasper and ses a 


ownership, having belonged in succession to the Turks, 


der the name of -ipangu. In 1542 the Portuguese es- Tartars, oles, Austrians, and Russians, who, for the 
i e - 90,000 


tablished a settlement at Nagasaki. and the Dutch ob- 
tained a temporary footing in 1600, but intercourse 
with the outside world came to be entirely Suspended 


u, E. 
until about the middle of the present century, as be- puted burial-place of Attila, Pop. 17,534 
fi : 


atai. aot) See HYMENÆA. ) la 
Jateor iza, (jdt-e-o-ri’zah, ) (Hot) A gen. of planta, 
0. Menispermaces. J. palmata, or Cocculus palmatus 
(Figure 417), fur- 
nishes the root 
known as Calum- 
A-root. The 
plant is indigen- 
ous in the forests ! 
of Mozambique, 
and the roots are 
imported from 
ence. Thig 
drug is much es- 
teemed as a bitter 
tonic, where ü 45 / i 
stimulant or ag. NP DARL 
tringent effect is wre S f /| we? 


1894 a war broke out with China, in consequence of a 
ispute concerning Korea. The result was disastrous 
to China, Japan beiug victorious at every point, de- 


Ju anning, (Jah-pdn'ning, ) or LACQUERING. e) 
ie art or method of ziving a hard and highly-po ishe 
surface to articles made of wood, metal, leather, or 
papier mâché. This art derives its name from Japan, 
where a hard exterior and extremely brilliant polish is 
of w 


Dot required ; it ig : 
henoe frequently 

employed in caseg Fig. 417.— JATEORHIZA PALMATA. 
of ind estion, de- 

pendent upon languor and want of tone in the sto 

and attended by nausea and flatulence. It has like 
wise the effect of alleviating vomiting, 
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Jatropha, (jdtro-fah,) a gas of Euphorbíacem, con- 
sisting of woody plants, with alternate stipulate leaves 
and flowers in cymes, the central flower female, an 
the outer ones male. 

Jaundice, (jàn'dis.) (From Fr. jaunz, yellow.) (Med.) 
A disease of which the distinguishing peculiarity is, 
that the skin becomes yellow. It proceeds from some 
affection of the liver and gall-bladder ; and is often su- 
perinduced by a long centinuance of melancholy and 
painful emotions. The proguosis in J. is generally fa- 
vorable, except when it depends upon structurul disease 
of the liver. 

Tava, (jaA'vah,) a large island of the E. Archipelago, 
and the chief and richest of the Dutch E. India colonies, 
bet. S. Lat. 62-79, and E. Lon. 105°-115°. On the N. it is 
separated from Borneo by the Sea of Java; 8. it is b. by 
the Indian Ocean. From E. to W. its length is abt. 660 
m.; width fluctuating bet. 40 and 130 m. Area (includ- 
ing the neighboring island of Madura) 51,336 sq. miles. 
The general surface of J. is mountainous, a range of 
volcanic formation intersecting the centre of the island 
throughout its entire length, and preserving a mean 
elevation of 7,000 ft. 'The soil is excessively rich, the 
lower lands presenting a layer of black mould nearly 
12 ft. in depth. Climate hot, and on the N. coast very 
unhealthy: the seasons are divided into the wet aud 


Fig. 418. — THE ELDER SON OF THE SULTAN OF SURAKARTA. 


dry. Earthquakes are of frequent occurrence. Coffee 
È the staple agricultural product, and with timber, in- 
digo, tobacco, spices, betel, and cocoa, forms the chief 
article of export. The land, ou the whole, is admira- 
bly cultivated. J. is governed by a Dutch viceroy who 
resides at Batavia, the C. of the island and of the Neth- 
erlands E. Indies. Though J. in reality is wholly pos- 
sessed by the Dutch, two small native kingdoms have 
been suffered to retain a nominal existence, under the 
control of the Dutch officials. These are the dominions 
of the Senaan or Emperor of Surakarta (Fig. 418), and 
those of the Sultan of Jokjokarta. The rest of the island 
is divived into 24 provs., called residencies, each of them 
being governed by a Dutch official termed a resident. 
Mohammedanism is the prevailing religion among tlie 
natives, dating its introduction at the end of the 15th 
cent. The Portuguese were the first settlers in J., 1511; 
next came the Dutch, in 1595. 

Jn'vn, (Sea of.) the name given to that division of the 
Indian Ocean which is respectively bounded N. by the 
islands of Banca, Billiton, and Borneo, E. by Celebes, 
S. by Java, and W. by Sumatra; bet. E. Lon. 107-1159. 
Its width bet. Java and Borneo is 250 m. 

Jaw, (jau.) [Fr. joue.] (Anat.) A common name for 
the maxillary bone. 

Jay. [Fr.geai.] (Zool) See Corvipa. 

Jay, Joux, (jd,) au eminent American statesman, B. in 
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New York city, 1745, where he was admitted to the bar 
in 1768. In 1774, as a member of the first Continental 
Congress, he formed one of the committee of three 
which drew up the celebrated address to the people of 
Great Britain. He also largely assisted in framing the 
National Constitution, and, in 1777, was appointed 
chief justice of N. Y., and in the following year presi- 
dent of Congress. He next took part in negotiating 
the treaty don entered into at Paris, 1783, between 
Great Britain and the U. States. On his return he was 
appointed secretary of foreign affairs, and in 1789 chief 
justice of the Supreme Court. In 1794 he proceeded 
on a special mission to England, where he concluded a 
treaty which met with violent opposition from the 
Anti-Federalist party. He afterwards held the govern- 
orship of New York State, and, after refusing a second 
nomination to the chief-justiceship, b. in 1829. 

Jay, in Indiana, an E. co., bordered by Ohio; area, 370 
sq. m.; C. Portland. 

Jean, (zhang.) The French rendering of JOHN. 

Jeanne, (zhain.) The French rendering of JANE, or 
JOAN. 

Jebusites, (j/b/üz-its.) (Script) A Canaanitish tribe 
which inhabited the mountain-region N. of the Hittites, 
and to the W. of the Dead Sea. Their C., Jebus, after- 
ward took the name of Salem, and on its site it is sup- 
posed the city of Jerusalem was subsequently built. 

Jefferson, (urn.) THomas, 3d President of the U. 
States, was B. in Virginia, 1743, and after graduating at 
William and Mary Coll., was admitted to the bar in 
1767. He practised law with signal success, and in 1769 
became a member of the Virginia House of Burgesses, 
and in 1773a delegate to the first Continental Congress, 
where he assisted in framing the celebrated Summary 
View of the Rights of. British America. 1n 1775 he took 
his seat in the Continental Congress, and with it a com- 
manding voice in its deliberations, so that in the year 
following he was appointed chairman of the committee 
which drew up the Declaration of Independence. In 
1779 he s. Patrick Henry in the governorship of Vir- 
ginia. In 1783 he acted as chairman of the committee 
charged with the report to Congress of the treaty of 
peace entered into at Paris, 1783, and, two years later, 
8. Franklin as Minister at Paris. On his return in 1789 
he entered Gen. Washington's first cabinet as Secretary 
of State. In this position he gradually came to be con- 
sidered the head of the Democratic party. In 1793 he 
resigned office, and four years afterward became Vice- 
President of the U. States, and ex-officio President of the 
Senate. In 1801 be was elected to the Presidency, which 
office he filled with high credit till 1809, when he 
retired into private life. D. 1826. 

Jefferson, in Alabama, a northern central county; 

area, 980 sq.m. C. Elyton.—In Arkansas, a S. E. cen- 

tral county; area, 1200 sq. m. C. Pine Bluff—In 

Colorado, a northern central county; area 300 g. 

m. C. Golden City.—In Florida, a northern county, b. 

N. by Georgia; area, C00 sy. m. C. Monticello—In 

Georgia, an eastern county; area, 634 sq. m. C. Louis- 

ville.—In Illinois, a southern county; area, 530 sq. m. 

C. Mount Vernon.—In Jndiana, a south-eastern county 

infringing upon Kentucky; area, 530sq.m. C. Madi 

son.—In Jowa, a south-eastern county; area, 492 sq. m 

C. Fairfield —In Kansas, a north-eastern county; area, 

520 sq.m. ©. Oskaloosa.— In Kentucky, a north-west- 

ern county, b. on Indiana; area, 600 sq. m. C. Louis- 

ville.—In Louisiana, a south-eastern parish, in the 
delta of the Mississippi; area, £84 sq.m. C. Lafayette — 

In Mississippi, a south-western county. b. on Louisiana; 

area, 590 sq.m. C. Fayette—In Missouri, an eastern 

county, touching Illinois: area, 654 sq. m. C. Hills- 
borough—In Montana Territory, a south western cen- 
tral county; area, 6,500 sq. m. C. Jefferson City.—In 

New York, a northern county, near the Canadian fron- 

tier; area, 1,140 sq. m. C. Watertown.—In Ohio, an 

eastern county; area,‘ sq. m. C. Steubenville—In 

Pennsylvania, a western central county; area, 500 sq. 

m. €. Brookville—In Tennessee, an eastern county; 

area, 600 sq. m. C. Dandridge—In Teras, an ES.E. 

county, washed by the Gulf of Mexico; area. 800 

square miles. C. Beaumont.—In Washington, a west- 

ern county on the Pacific seaboard; area, 1,600 sq. 
miles. €. Port Townsend.—In Wisconsin, a south: 

eastern county; area, 660 sq. miles. C. Jefferson.— A 

town, C. of above county, at the confluence of Craw- 

fish and Rock rivers, 40 miles cnst by south of Madi- 

son.—In [ county, b. 


West lei, iiim a norli.-castern 
south-east by the Blue Ridge; area, 200 sq. miles. C. 
Charlestown. 


Jefferson City, in Missouri, C. of the State, and seat 
of justice of Cole countv, on the Missouri, 128 miles 
west of St Louis. 


Jeffersonia, (-so'ne-ah.) [Called after Thomas Jepe 
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on.] Cor) A gen. of the O. Berberidaceg, The only 
species, J. diphylía, the Twin-leaf or Rheumati«m-roet, 
is a small glabrous perennial herb. occurring from New 
York to the mountains of the X. States. | 

Jeffersonville, (ci) in Indians, a flonriahing town 
of Clarke co., facing Louisville on the opposite side of 
the Olio, and 40 11. S. W. of Miclison.. It contains the 
State prison and three govt. hospitals. 

Jetfrey, Francis, LORD, (/e. a Scottish judge, 
critic, and essayist, n. at Edinburgh, 1773. He was one 
of the founders of the * Edinburgh Review," which 
journal he edited till 1529 with sigual ability, opening 
out à new era in English literature. D. 18.0. 

Jeffrey, Gronar, Lok b, ( /riz nn English judge, n 
abt. 10640; was appointed Lord haucellor in 1695, and | 
became notorious for his crucity and injustice in con- | 

| 
1 


ducting the so-called * Bloody Campaign " against the | 
unfortunate adherents of the Duke of Monmouth. 
After the revolution of 1688, J. was arrested and coum- 
mitted to the Tower, where he b., 1689. 

Jehoahag, | je-u'ah-ház.) thé name of two kings of 
Judah; the first s his father, Jehu. 250 B. c, und D. 
840; the second, his father Josiah, 009, nud b. three 
mouths afterward. 

Jehoiachin, (-H, in,) a king of Judah, s. his 
father Jehoiakim, 59 B. c., and was carried a prisoner 
to Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar iz Chron. XXXVI. 5-103. 

Jehoiakim, --,. , a king of Judah, s. his 
father Josiah, 600 p. o. Daring his reign, Jerusalciu 
was plundered by Nebuchadnezzar, D. os BL o 

Jehoram, ( Je-ho' rama or Jorka, king of Judah, f. his 
father Jehoshaphat, 832; b. 8530 k. C. — Also a king of 
Israel, son of Ahab, s. his brother Ahaziah, 590; D. 
854 B. c. 

Jehoshaphat, (-hi'15- it) king of Judah, s. his 
father Asa at the age of 35, 914 B. c., and reizued with 
wisdom. D. 890. 

Jehoshaphat, The Valley of.) Literally, “ The 
Valley of the Judgment of Ged." a name given to the 
valley of the Kidron tq. r), beth Jews and Muhamme- 
dans believing that it is to be the scene of the lust 
judgment. The use of this appellation has not been 
traced higher than the 4th cent. after Christ. 

Jehovah, | (Je-. (Heb, I am.; Ferit.) One 
of the Biblical names of God, signifving the Being who 
is self -existent and gives existence to others; It wis 
held in such entire veneration by the Jews that they 
never pronounced, nor even fully wrote it. When read- 
ing the Scriptures, they einployed in lieu of it the term 
Adonai i Lord). 

Jehu, (j^ 4oo) king af Israel, was an officer in the army 
of Jehorum, whom he killed. He reigned 28 years, 
58-856 B. C. (2 Ainys ix., x.) 

Jejunum. (jepan ama (Anat) See INTESTINES. 

Je alabad,! )“ dLak-hid’ oa fortified town of Alehan-! 
istan, near the Cabul River, aud occupying an important 
strategic position between India and ‘Turkestan. Pop. 
3,000. 

Jeletz, (yet ts’) à town of European Russia, govt. Orel, 
on the Sosna, 110 m. E. S. E. of the city of Orel. Zop.) 
26.05. 

Jellachich von Bein JosrPH, (y lah-kbik ) n. at 
Peterwardein, 1501, became Ban of Croatia in 1848, and j 
as commander- in-chiet of the Croats in the Austrian 
service, gained several victories over the Huugarians , 
in the war of 1848-9. D. 1559. 

Jelly, (jelle. Fr. gelée.] A term applied to any trans- 
lucent juice which, when cold, thickens, so as to co- 
agulate intoa trembling mass; as gelatine, or the juices 
of acid or mucilazinous fruits boiled with sugar. 

Jelly-fi«hes. (Zool) See Acatrris. 

Jemappes, UH, in small town of Belgium, p. 
Hainauit, historically tanious for the battle gained near 
it by the French, under Dumouriez, 1792, which led to 
the occupation of the country by the victors, 

Jenn, (ya nah) a city of Germ: iy, grand-duchy of Saxe- 
Weimar, on the Saale, 12 m. E. of Weimar. Its nni- 
versity, founded in 1558. numbered, in the early part 
of the present cent, Humboldt, Schiller, Fichte, and 
Schelling, among its professors. Near it was fought 
the great battle of Oct. 14, 1306, when Napoleon J. de- 
feated the Prussians with immense loss, and which 
opened to him the read to Berlin, Pep. 1,2535. 

Jengis Khan,or Genghis K ln. ( jain yis a 
Tartar warrior, was B. in Mongolia, 1164. He became 
khan of the nation, invaded China, 1210-15, reduced 
Bokhara and Samarcand in 1218, and afterward Persia. 
He is said to have caused the death of 5, 000, 00% of his 
fellow-ereuntures, D. 1227. 

Jenner, EDWARD, (j/n'náür))an English physician, n. at 
Berkeley, 1749, has handed his name down to posterity 
as the discoverer and introducer of the practice of var- 
cination, for which he received a reward, by parliamen- 
tary grant, of 2100,00). D. 1823. 
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Jennings, (Jën'ningz,) in Indiana, a B. B. co. ; area, 878 
84. C. Vernon. Pop. 16,218. 

Jephthah, (J. bh.) (So ipt) One of the judges of 
Iran, who flourished abt. 1200 B. c. 

Jequitinbouha, (:hu-ke-tén-oo'ah,) or RIO GRANDE DO 

"LMONTE, à river of Brazil, having its source in the 
Serra Pedra Redonda, and eimptying into the Atlantic, 
abt. „% m. N. of Villa de Porto Seguro, 

Jerboa, ( jür-^ah.; (Zool) A gen. of rodent quad- 
rupeds, fun. Muride, remarkable for the great length 
ef the hind-legs. The fore-legs are very small, hence 
the ancient Greek mame dipuns (two-footed). The J. 
are inhubitants of sandy deserts in Asia, E. Europe, 
Africa, and Australia. They take prodigious leaps 
when alarmed ; the fore-feet are then not used at all, 
but, by weans of their hind-feet and long tail, they 
leap, although they are sinall animals, several yards, 

Jeremiah, (jèr mi'uh,) one of the n great prophets 
of Israel, the author ef the book in the Bible which 
bears his name, and of the Book of Lumentations. D. 
ubt. 580 n. c. The writings of this prophet, dictated by 
hun to Baruch, have been arranged with little regard 
to order, und the text is ina efate of great confusion, 
notwithstanding that J. himself undertook two distinct 
redactions. They exhibit great tenderness and elegiac 
beanty of sentiment, but lack the sublime grandeur of 
Isaiah. He often borrows largely from his poetic pre- 
decessors, Several of the Paalins have been attributed 
to him, especially by modern critics. Hitzig numbers 
A. which he believes to be the composition of J. 
There is no reason to doubt that the Lamentations are 
properly ascribed to him, while the apocryphal work 
of his, mentioned by Jerome (Hall. xxvii.), deserves 
little notice. 

Jer falcon. (Zl.) See Farcoxm. 


Jericho, reo.) (Ane. Geog.) A Canaanitish city on. 


the W. Hank of the Jordan, and an independent frontier 
stronghold of Ja. Razed to the ground by Joshua, 
it was rebuilt in the days of the Judges, centuries after- 
wards destroyed by Vespasian, restored under Hadrian, 
and ultimately ruined in the time of the Crusades. Its 
site is supposed to be located 2 m. W. of Rihah, 6 hours 
N.E. of Jerusalem. 


|i Jerked Beef. (/.) (Cookery.) An article of food, 


which, under the name of charqui, i8 largely consumed 
iu 8. America. Its preparation is chiefly carried on in 
Chili and the Argentine Provs. during the dry summer 
months. The meat is cut up in thin slices without 
bones or fat, and thoroughly dried by banging in the 
sun. The slices are then made up into bundles, aud 
sewed up in hides. 

Jerkinhead. oem .) (Arch) A roof whose ex- 
tremity purtakes of a form intermediary between that 
of the bip aud the gable. 

Jeroboni.: 09b dm,) two kings of Israel bore thia 
Haine, viz, one Who was elected, 975 B. C, by the 10 
tribes who had rebelled against Rehoboam ; D. 954. — 
The other, à son of Joash, ascended the throne abt. 525 
u.c, and filled it for 41 years. D. 784 B. e. 

Jerome, Evsenius HirkoNYMUS SOPHRONIUSB, (Jr m,) 
St., u distinguished father of the Latin C hurch, B. in 
Pannonia, about ra v. b. After a lengthened journey 
in Gaul, Thrace, Cappadocia, and Pontus, he settled in 
Syria to study Hebrew. In 382 he became secretary to 
Pope Damasus, at Rome. D. ‘ut Bethlehem, 420 A. D. 
His translatien of the Old and New Testaments into 
Latin (the Velgate and the Lires and Writings of the 
Fider Christian Fathers, are among his principal con- 
tributions to Biblical liter ature, 

Jerome of Prague, (prog? an eminent theologian 
anong the Early Reformers, took his name frum the 
city of Prague, where he was B. In 1400 he became a 
disciple of Huss fg. r.), and largely assisted in propagat- 
ing the Reformed Doctrines in Central Europe, He was 
condemned to death for heresy, and suffered with great 
fortitude, 1416. 

Jerrold, Decora WILLIAM, (Jr r.) an English dram- 
atst, journalist, and niiscellaueous writer, B. in London, 
Su: D. 1857. 

Jersey. (Gàür'z^) the lurgest of the Channel Islands 
greup, vine off the N.W. coast of France, and a depen- 
deney ot England. Length, abt. 12 m.; breadth, 7. It 
has an undulating surface, with a tolerably fertile soil, 
growing large quantities of fruits and vegetables. Its 
breed of milch cattle is noted; C. St. Helier's. Top. 


Loss. 
Jer sey. in Illinois, u S. W. co., b. on Missouri, area, 350 
sq m.: C. Jerseyville, 71%. 15,054. 


Jersey pro in Wee Jersey, C. of Hudson co., on the 
W. bank of the Hudson River, and opposite to the city 
of New York, is a considerable and prosperous town — 
a suburb, in fact, of New York —and the entrepôt of 
an extensive rsilroad sud canal system, and cf several 
lines of ocean steatusln s. 
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Jersey ville, ( jür'ze-vil,) a vill. of Nlinois, C. of Jersey 
co., abt. 71 m. S. W. of Springfield, 

Jerusalem, (je-roo'sah-l2m,) [Gr. Hierosol ma,] a fa- 
mous city of W. Asia, and anciently the C. of Judæa, even 
asit was later of Christendom. It is situatein the modern 
dist. of El Kuds, Syria, 37 m. E. of the Mediterranean, 
21 W. of the river Jordan, aud 126 S. E. of Damascus, and 
stands at an elevation of some 2,500 ft. above seu-level; 
N. Lat. 31° 46’ 43", E. Lon. 359 13“. Its most imposing 
modern structures are the mosque of the Sultan Omar, 
occupying the site of the Holy Temple of the Jews; and 
the Church of qm — a 
the Holy Sepul- 1 
ehre, containing 
the tombs of God- 
frey of Bouillon, 
and of Baldwin, 
kingof J. Gener- 
&lly speaking, 
the aspect of the 
modern city is 
mean, poor, and 
dirty, and merits 
little notice. J., = 
after belonging = 
to the Jebusites, “$ 
became under 
David the C. of 
the kingdom of 
Israel, and ar- Ni 
rived at its acme * 43 
of prosperity and ` 
splendor under 
Solomon, who 
erected the Tem- 

le. It became a 

bylonian col- 

ony after its conquest by Nebuchadnezzar, 599 B. c., 
f i 


| 


Fig. 419. 
THE GOLDEN GATE, JERUSALEM. 


until the time o rug, who ended the captivity of its 
inhab. It after passed under Egyptian and Syrian 
rule, until its redemption by the Maccabees. Next, the 
Romans took possession, during whose occupation oc- 
curred the mission, trial, and crucifixion of Christ the 
Saviour. Finally, J., after being taken after a long sicge 
by the emperor Titus, was burned and its people passed 
into slavery, the Romans erecting on its site a city 
under the name of lia Capitolina. After the conver- 
sion to Christianity of the emperor Coustantine, J. be- 
came once more Jerusalem, the “ holy city " of the evan- 
gelized world. In 1076, it passed under Saracenic rule 
until its rescue from the hands of the Infidels by the 
Crusaders under Godfrey of Bouillon, 1099, which great 
warrior became the first of its line of Latin kings ex- 
tending over a period of 60 years to the timeof Saladin, 
who once more raised the Crescent over its walls. 
Finally, in 1517, it became definitively annexed to the 
Ottoman empire. Pop. 25, 000 — a mixture of Moslems, 
Christians, and Israelites. 

Jeru'salem Artichoke. (Bot.) See HELIANTHTS. 

Jes’samine, in Kentucky, an E. central co.; area, 250 
sq. m.; C. Nicholasville. Pop. 8,638. 

Jesuits, (jf2'u-ils.) (Eccl. Hist.) See Sociery or JESUS. 

Jes'uit's Bark. See Crncnonaces. 

Jesus Christ, (% ds krist,) the name by which, when 
the Son of God was born into the world, he was known 
among men. This name was given him according to 
a divine message to his mother before his conception, 
and also to Joseph her husband (Matt. i. 21, 25; Luke i. 
31) The date of his birth is variously placed. Wiseler 
gives a table of the conjectures of different learned 
men, assigning it from 7 to 1 B. c. His own judgment 
would fix on Feb. 4 p.c. The exact date of his death is 
also much disputed ; and the space of time within which 
it is placed by various critics ranges from 29 to 35 A. D. 
We cannot here state the reasons of this divergence of 
opinion, but it may be observed that the reckoning of 
dates from the birth of Christ did not begin till the 6th 
cent, when error on such a point was very probable. 
With the accounts given by the Evangelists of the birth 
of J., his ministry, death, resurrection, and ascension 
into heaven, every one may be supposed familiar. The 
modern opponents of Christianity do not, in general, 
dispute the historic truth of the gospel narrative of the 
life of J., the miracles of course excepted. They regard 
him as having merely adapted his conduct and teaching 
to the notions common among the Jews, and in partic- 
ular to their expectation of the Messiah; whilst they 
admit the unequalled excellence of the religious an: 
moral system taught by him. The inconsistency of this 
scheme is held to be obvious by orthodox theologians, 
as an instance of which may be quoted a passage from 
the introdnction to the remarkable work published 
by Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. (The Life of Jesus the 
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Christ, New York, 1872). “That Christ should be the 
centre and active cause of such stupendous imposture, 
on the supposition that miracles were but deceptions, 
shocks the moral feeling of those even who disbelieve his 
divinity. Widely as men differ on every topic connected 
with the Christ, there is one ground on which all stand 
together, namely, that J. was good. Even Infidelity 
would feel bereaved in the destructiom of Christ's moral 
character. But to save that, and yet to explain away 
the miracles which he wrought, has put ingenuity to 
ludicrous shifts. Renan (Life of Jesus) to save the 
character of his poetic hero, is obliged to depict him as 
the subject of au enthusiasm which grew upon him 
until it became a self-deceiving fanaticism. It seems, 
then, that the whole world has been under the influ- 
ence of one who was not an impostor only because he 
was mildly insane!” 

Jet. (jét.) (Gr. gagates, from Gagas, a river of Syria., 
(Min.) A solid, opaque, inflammable substance, consid- 
ered to be a varicty of lignite, found in large detached 
masses, of a fine and regular structure, having a n 
like that of wood, splitting more easily in one direc- 
tion than in any other, and taking a good polish. It is 
very light, moderately hard, and not fusible; but it is 
readily inflammable, and burns a long time with a fine 
greenish flame. It attracts light substances when 
rubbed, becoming electric, like amber; hence it haa 
been called black amber. It is frequently used for or- 
numental: purposes, buttons, bracelets, enuff-boxes, etc. 

Jet d'Enu, -.) [Fr.] A fountain which throws 
up water high into the air. 

Jeterus, (jct'ür-is.) (Bot.) A yellowness of the green 
parts in plants. Vegetable jaundice. 

Jettee, or Jurry, (Jette. (Arch.) That part of a build- 
ing which overhangs the lower part. : 

Jettison, (jet‘te-stin,) or Jetsam. [From Fr. jeter, to 
fling away.] (Mar. Law.) That which is thrown over- 
board to lighten a ship when in imminent peril of 
foundering and the like; it usually consists of heavy 
and bulky articles of cargo. If the residue of the cargo 
be saved by such sacrifice, the property saved is bound 
to pay a portion of REM loss. 

Jetty, he) [Same deriv.) (Civ. Engin.) A pier or 
landing-place constructed on the banks of a river, &c.; 
sometimes ít is applied also to a mole or breakwater. 

Jeu d'esprit, (z/00-daiz-pre’.) [Fr., astroke of humor.] 
A witty or epigrammatic saying. 

Jew, (Trs WANDERING.) (Lit.) The name of a fabulous 
character who forms the subject of a legend inserted in 
the chronicle of Matthew of Paris, in which he is repre- 
sented as the Jew who reviled the Saviour on his way 
to execution, and for which Christ punished him by 
sentencing him to walk the earth forever. In later 
times, this myth has given rise to quite a literature of 
its own, from the respective pens of Schubart, Mosen. 
Klingmann, Quinet, Croly, Dumas the Elder, &lckers 
Hotfman, Eugéne Sue, and Caroline Norton. 

Jewel, (jovil.) [It. giojello, from gioia, joy.) A per 
sonal ornament, usually understood to mean a decora- 
tion in which one or more precious stones are set. 
Popularly, there is much confusion between the terms 
gem and J.; the former belongs especially to precious 
stones, and the latter to ornaments formed of the 
precious metals with or without the aid of gems. 

Jeweller's Red Rouge. (em.) See COLCOTHAR. 

Jews, (joo) (Tue.) (From Heb. Yehudin.] (Hist.) In 
contrast to the obscurity in which the origin of other 
nations is veiled, we have the evidence of Holy Writ for 
the rise, progress, decline, and fall of this most illus- 
trious people of ancient times. They deduced their rise 
from Arpluxad, the son of Shem; and we have it on 
record, that Abraham, the 6th in descent from Heber, 
the grandson of Arphaxad, dwelt in Assyria, but re- 
moved into Canaan or Palestine, abt. 2000 years n. c. 
They were first called Hebrews (q. v.), afterwards 
Israelites (q. v.), and Judwans or Jews after the Baby- 
lonish captivity, which last name has subsisted to our 
own days. It may be proper to give here a brief sketch 
of the history of the Jews after the close of the Cap- 
tivity (q. v), through the period in which sacred history 
does not chronicle their deeds and fortunes. The cap- 
tivity had widely dispersed them. Besides those carried 
to Babylon, many went into Egypt, and made themselves 
a home there, Throughout other countries bodies of the 
Jews were settled in the various provinces — perhaps 
even beyond the limits — of the Persian empire. The 
restored in Judea were of course vassals of the same 
crown. But this monarchy was subverted by Alexander 
tlie Great, who is said to have bestowed privileges on 
the Jews. On his early death, 322 B. C., four kingdoms, 
Macedonia, Thrace, Syria, and Egypt, were formed of 
his dominions. Between the . Judea lay, 
and was for & long while under the power of one or 
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other of them, and frequently the battlefield of their 
armies, It furined part of the kingdom ot Egypt under 
Ptolemy Soter, and was favorably treated hy Ptolem ; 
Philadciphus, in whose reign most probably the Sep- 
tuagint version of the Oid Testament was commenced. 
Oppressed by Ptolemy Philopator, the Jews revolted, 
and placed themselves under Antiochus the Great, king 
of Syris. By Antiochus Epiphanes they were cruclly 
persecuted; their religion was proscribed, and = their 
temple profaned. Then that determined patriotic spirit 
waa rouse l which, under the leadership of the Maccabean 
family, high-priests as well as princes, achieved at Jast 
their independence, The regal title was taken by Aris- 
tobulus, of this family, son of Hyrcanus, 107 B. c., and 
transmitted to his successors. But the Roman power 
was now extending itself in the East. Syria was made a 
Roman province by Pompey, who took Jerusalem 63 
B. C.; and from that time the Jews were more or less 
directly dependent on the authority of Rome. The 
sovereignty was indeed. granted to members of the 
Herodian family, of whom Herod the Great, and, after 
an iuterval, Herod Agrippa I., had the largest dominion. 
kut ultimately the Jews were governed by Roman pro- 
curator, till the disastrous war in which their capital, 
their ritual, their polity were destroyed by Vespasian 
and Titus (see JERUSALEM). They still exist, à separate 
nation, the living evidence of prophecy; and. though 
without a country, they exercise no unimportant in- 
fluence on the aMairs of the world. And the time may 
come when they may again assume their place, and re- 
occupy their land, a faithful people under the renewed 
protection of the God of their fathers, Although in- 
termixed for 15 centuries with so many diverse nations, 
the Jews have not only preserved their religion. but 
also a certain national type of feature, of which the 
most salient points are a dark skin, thick lips, and an 
aquiline nose. Their religious doctrines and rites are 
detailed in the five books of Moses, hence called (he 
Law. The Crrattes acknowledge no other code; but 
the Rubbinisa, one of the two sects into which the 
Jews ure divided, add those precepts inculeated by the 
Talmud, The following is a summary of the Judie 
or religious creed of tho Jews: — 1, that Godisa creator 
and active supporter of all things; 2, that God is ON k, 
and eternally unchangeable; 2, that God is incorporeal, 
and cannot have any material properties; 4, that God 
shall eternally subsist; 5, that God is alone to be wor- 
shipped; 6, that whatever has been taught by the 
prophets is true; 7, t'iat Moses is the head and father 
of all contemporary deter, and of all Chose who lived 
before and shall live aftir him; 8, that the law was 
given by Moses; 9, tlg t the law shall always exist, and 
never be altered; 10, that God Knows all the thoughts 
and actions of man; 11, that God will reward the ob- 
servance and punish the breach of his law; 12, that the 
Messiah is to come, though he tarry a long time; and 
13, that there shall bo a resurrection of the dead when 
God shall think fit, These doctrines, commonly re- 
ceived by the Jews to this day, were drawn up about 
the end of the IIth ceutury by the famous Jewish rabbi 
Maimonides. 

Jew's Harp, (%rp.) [A corruption of jaws harp, 
from its being beld between the jaws when played 
11 (Mus.) An insignificant. instrument, which, 
placed between the teeth, yields, by means of a spring 
struck by the finger, a sound of a twancing character 
that is modulated by the breath of the performer. 
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Jey re, or Jey poor, (ja-poor' oa semi-indep, state 
et India, under British sovereignty, in Bajpootana; 


Its C., Jev pore, is one of the finest 
J'op. of state, 1,110,000; of the cap., 


area, 15.121 s. m. 
of Hindoo cities. 
63,400, 

Jezebel, (j/z—b.) (Sript.) The cruel and pertidious 
wife of Ahab, king of Israel, slain by order of Jehu. 

Jhansi, /4'5,)astate of India, in Buudelcund, under 
British protectorate. Area, 2,500 84. in. 4%. 200,000; 
C. Jhansi, abt. 100 m. S. E. of Gwalior. 

Jhelum, (// 7.) (Anc. Z/ydaspes.] A river of India, 
rising in Cashmere, and joining the Chenubin the Pun- 
jab, in N. Lat. 31° 10, E. Lon. 22- 9. On its banks Al- 
exander the Great defeated Porus. 

Jib, (i.) (From L. jibbéa, a protuberance.) (Nat.) A 
large staysail extended from the outer end of a ship's 
bowsprit, and prolonged by the jib-boom to the fore- 
topmast-head. A fying jib is a sail rigged out us a 
boom, running out beyond the jib-boom. 

Jib-boom. nn.) (Naut) That spar which extends 
out at a slight angle from a ships bead, and on which 
the jib and tlying-jib are get. 

Jiddah, or Jeroan, (jid'dah,) a seaport of Arabia, on 
the Red Sea, 60 m. W. of Mecca, of which city it forms 
the commercial entrepôt. Pep. 22,000, 

Jig, ig.) (From It. yiya, a hurdy-gurdy.] (Danc., dc.) 
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A brisk, lively dance or quickstep, somewhat resem. 

bliug the time and motion of the hornpipe; — it is the 

favorite dance of the Trish peasantry. Also, a light, 

Quen air in 0-8 time, played to pertoriners in the above 
ance. 

Jigger, (gr.) [From jig.) (Naut.) An apparatus 
consisting of a piece of rape abt. 5 ft. in length, fitted 
witha block at oue end, aud a sheave at the other: — 
used in belaying a cable while being hauled in. 

Joan, (jon, Pore, the title given to n female impoator 
of the Yth cent., who was said to have assumed male 
attire, and to have been elected Pope cin ignorance of 
her sex), in succession to Leo. IV. The falsity of this 
tale is now generally admitted, 

Joan of Arc, (,) (Fr. Jeanne DARC, “La Pucelle 
d Orleans,” ] a famous heroine of French history, B. in 
the ranks of the peasantry at Doinremy, Lorraine, 1411. 
She carly conceived the idea that Heaven had inspired 
her with the divine mission of becoming the savior of 
her country, then torn by rival factions and desolated 
by English invaders, She, accordingly, in 1429, sought 
out her sovereign, Charles VIL, then at Chinon, and 
declared to him that she was commissioned to raise tha 
sieve of Orleans, and conduct him (the king) to Rheims 
to receive coronation. Charles believed her, gave her 
military rank, placed troops at her disposal, and sho 
accomplished tbe first part of her promise; three 
months afterward, the second event came to pass. In 
1431, having been taken prisoner by the Burgundian 
allies of the English, the latter caused her to un- 
dergo a mock trial on a charge of sorcery, and infa- 
mously condemned her to bo burned at the etake—a 
sentence carried into effect on the 51st. May, to the 
ahame of all parties concerned, the Burgundians who 
had betrayed her; the Fughlsh who wreaked their re- 
venge against her; nnd the monarch she had done 89 
much for, and who attempted nothing to save her. 

Joan of Naples, rk. 1527, . ber grandfather, Robert, 
on the throne of Naples, 1445, Two years afterward 
she connived at the murderof her husband, Prince An- 
drca of Hungary, and in. 2d]y, Prince Louis de Taranto. 
Driven from her kingdom by the avenging hand of her 
slain husband's brother, Louis king of Hungary, J. 
was restored to the throne by the Pope in 1552, in re- 
turn for the cession of Avignon. J. was put to death 
by order of Charles of Durazzo, conqueror of Naples, 
1382. 

Joash, (j0' 7:4.) son of Ahnziah, s. him in the throne 
of Judah, and was murdered, 858 B. c., after a reign of 
40 years, 

Job, (% “.) a patriarch of Uz, the most patient man of 
whom we have record, and whose lite and deeda are re- 
counted in the canonical book of the Old Testament 
which bears his name. Whether Job was a real or a 
fictitious personage, lins been discussed with much ari- 
mation by critics. The belief of many scholars is, that 
the Book of Job is a great dramatic poem, built on a 
basis of historical tradition, Some critics make it an- 
terior to Moses; others, among Whom are many of the 
Talmudical authorities, regard Moses himself as the 
author; while others attribute the work to the age of 
Solomon, When Hebrew poetry was in its full bloom. 
This book condemns the notion that there is a necessary 
connection between sin and suffering, and, without ex- 
plaining the cause of the latter in the case of à good 
man, displays the most subline trust in the wisdom of 
the Divine Providence. It exhibits a noble spirituality; 
and in several places, the mysterious contradictions of 
life seem to awaken in the soul of the writer thoughts 
of another life beyond the grave, in whieh God will vin- 
dicate the rigliteou-sness of His ways. As a work both 
of genius and art, it occupies well-nigh the first rank 
in Hebrew literature, and is unsurpaesed in sublimity 
of imaginative thought by any poem of antiquity, 

Jobber, (jo^'bür.) [Fr. m.) A factor or mer- 
chant, who buys goods from importers to sell the same 
to retail dealers, 

Jocusta. (jo-hiis'tah.) (Heroic Hist.) The daughter of 
Creon of Thebes, who is represented, according to the 
legend, as having married her own son dipus. On the 
discovery of this fact she killed herself. 

Jockey (lub. (%% “ -) (Sports) The name of a cele- 

| brated corporation af noblemen and gentlemen, estab- 
lished in Enzland in 1727. to control tlie national sport 
of horseracing by enacting laws and regulations 
fonnded on honor and justice, and to decide all dis- 
puted cases which came within its cognizance as tha 
great tribunal of the Turf. Within the last quarter of 
a century similar institutions have aprung up in other 
countries; thus there is the American Jockey Club,the 
French Jockey Club, &c. 

Jo Daviess, (Ad res,) in Illinois, a N. W. co.; area, 669 
sq. 1n.; C. Galena 
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Feel, (3%) one of the twelve lesser prophets of Terael, 
who appears to have flourished during the reign of Uz- 
ziah, abt. 500-750 8.c. The canonicity of the Book of 
the Óld Testament which bears his name has never been 
contested. 

Joggle, (Jog li.) (Arch.) Any kind of jointing in 
which one stone is let into another:—it is a term 
somewhat indefinitely used. 

Johannes, (jo-hàn'neéx.) (Contracted into Jor.) (L., 
J erit (Numis.) A Portuguese gold coin, worth 
about 


ut $8. 

Johannisberg, (yo-hán'nis-bairg,) a vill. and castle 
(Schloss) of Prussian Nassau, N. of the Rheingau, and 
mear the E. bank of the Rhine, 16 m. W. by N. of Muy- 
ence. It is noted for the choice description of Rhenish 
wine produced in its vineyards belonging to Prinoe 
Metternich, known as Schloss-Johunnisberger. Like To- 
kay, it improves with age, and fetches a high price on 
account of ita limited production. 

John, (Jon,) the baptismal appellation of quite a host 
of European monarchs and princes, — spiritual as well 
as temporal,— the chief of whom are the following, ar- 
ranged in the order of their respective countries : — 
Aragon: J. I. s. his father Pedro IV. in 1387; n. 1395.— 
J. II., B. 1397, became king of Navarre in 1425 by his 
marriage with Queen Blanche of that country ; in 1458 
he ascended the Aragonese throne, and carried on war 
successfully against Catalonia, Castile, and France. D. 
1419.— Austria : Don JoHN oF AUSTRIA, one of the most 
illustrious warriors of any age or country, was a natu- 
ral son of the emperor Charles V., B. at Ratisbon, 1540. 
At the age of 22 he was given by his brother, Philip II. 
of Spain, the chief command aguinst the Moors of Gra- 
nada, whom he brought into subjection. In 1671 he 
acted as generalissimo of the combined fleets of Spain 
and Italy, and on the 7th Oct. gained over the Turks 
the great naval victory of Lepanto, which for a time 
para yzed the Ottoman power. Refusing the throne of 

reece, he carried his victorious arms into Africa, 
where he took Tunis and other cities. In 1576 he be- 
came viceroy of the Netherlands, and gained a series 
of brilliant successes over the revolted subjects of the 
king, his brother. D., it was suspected of poison, 1578. 
— Bretagne ; Of 6 dukes of Brittany bearing this name, 
1217-1443, the most noteworthy was J. IV., known also 
in history as Jean de Montfort, B. 1293, who carried on 
a long contest for possession of the duchy (supported 
by England) against Charles of Blois, the nominee 
of France. Failing at length to retain his throne, 
he fell into the hands of the Frencb, and, after a 4 
years’ imprisonment in the Louvre, D. in 1345. — Bur- 
guad: J., surnamed Sans 
Peur, or THE FEARLESS, 
by the Sultan Bajazet, B. 
1371, s. his father Philip 
the Bold on the Burgun- 
dian throne. He fought 
ust the Turks, by 
whom he was made pris- 
oner; and against the 
English, caused the as- 
eassination of his rival at 
the French court, the 
Duc d'Orleans, 1407, and 
obtained almost sove- 
reign power in France as 
guardian of the Dauphin, 
at whose instigation he 
was murdered in 1419. 
Bohemia: J. or Luxem- 
BOURG, son of the em- 
pm Henry VII. was 
n 1309 eleoted king of 
Bohemia. He conquered 
Bilesia, subjugated Po- | 
land, and entered into an 
alliance with France 
nst the English, and 
at the battle of Fig. 420. 
Crécy, in 1346.— Castile court costumes (1405). 
and Leon: J. I. s. his 
father Henry II. in 1379, unsuccessfully carried on 
war against Portugal, and p. in 1390. — J. II., son of 
Henry III., ascended the throne in 1406, levied success- 
fal wars against the Navarrese and the Moors, and re- 
stored Castilian literature. By his second queen, he 
was father of Isabella the Catholic. D. 1454. — Den- 
mark: J. I. (II. of Sweden), son of Christian I. of Old- 
enburg, assumed the crown in 1481, and lost that of 
Bweden bya revolt of his subjects. D.1513.— England: 
J.(surnamed Sansterre or Lackland), B. 1166, was the 
ee son of Henry II. His whole career forms 
ene record of baseness sad turpitude. Intricuing 
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for the crown during his brother Richard Cœur de 
Lion's absence in the Crusade, he instigated the 
treacherous imprisonment of the latter by Leopold of 
Austria. Richard dying without issue in 1199, J. s. 
him. He speedily brought himself into popular odium ; 
was excommunicated by the Pope in 1208, and abjectly 
made submission to the papal legate; next, he sought 
to deprive the nation of the charter of liberties granted 
it by Henry I. This proceeding united all classes 
against him ; the barons raised & powerful army in co- 
operation with the citizens, and compelled the despic- 
able monarch by force to recognize the liberties of the 
people by the signing of the famous Magna Charta, 
1215. J. p. in 1216, execrated by his subjects as a man 
without one redeeming virtue. — France : John LE 
1316; D. the same year. — J. II., called 1g Bon, a. his 
father Philip of Valois, 1850. His reign was signalised 
by the battle of Poitiers, where he was defeated, and 
conducted prisoner to London; and by the revolt 
known as the J le (q. v.). D. in London, 1364. — 
Jerusalem: J. OF BRIENNE, a Frenchman, after taking 
Jerusalem and Damietta, 1204-18, became king of the 
former city, and, in 1229, Regent of Constantinople. D. 
1237. — Poland: J. I. s. his father Casimir IV. in 1492, 
After waging war against the Turks and Tartars, he D. 
in 1501. — J. III. Bee Sonimsxi1.— Portugal: J. I., 
styled THE GREAT, B. 1357, was a natural son of Peter I., 
and, after the death of his brother Ferdinand, in 1885 
assumed the monarchical power, to the exclusion of 
his niece Beatrix, wife of John I. of Castile. A war 
with Spain followed, in which J. was victorious, even 
as he also was, later, against the Moors. J.'s reign 
was distinguished by the progress of Portuguese mari- 
time discovery and colonization. D. 1433. — J. II., sur- 
named THE PERFECT, a. his father, Alfonso V., in 1481. 
His reign was signalized by victories gained over the 
Moors and Castilians, and by expeditions to the East 
Indies. D. 1405. — J. III. s. his father, Emmanuel the 
Great, in 1521. He established the Inquisition in his 
realms, colonized Brazil, and sent out the expedition 
which discovered Japan. D.1557. — J. IV. (Braganza) 
reigned 1640-56; he freed his country from the Spanish 
yoke, and was the enactor of much wise national legis- 
lation. — J. V., son of Peter IL, reigned 1707-50. — J. 
VI., B. 1769, was appointed Regent of Portugal in 1793, 
In 1807 he left his kingdom ín consequence of its oc- 
cupation by the French, and retired to Brazil, of which 
country he became the first emperor. — Sweden : J. I. 
8. Eric in 1216, and established Christianity in his king- 
dom. D. 1222.—J. II. Same as JohN II. or DENMARK. 
J. IIL, son of Gustavus Vasa, 5. 1537, ascended the 
throne in 1568, after deposing his brother Eric, and 
strove, but unsuccessfully, to restore the Roman Cath- 
olic religion. D.1592.— Popes. There were 23 pontiffs 
of this name, who reigned in the following order: 


John I.................. 623-526 John XIII.... 965-972 
John II ................533-535 John XIV.. . . 983-085 
John IIT......... »».500-573|John XV........ . 985 
John IV ................640-642| John XVI. . . . . 985—996 
John Y ..................685-6086|John XVI.,(anti-pope), 997 
John VI.. . . 701-705 John XVII. 1003 
John VII. . . . . 05-7 07 John XVIIL. . 1003-1009 
John VIII .............812-8852,John XIX. . . 1024-1033 
John IX . . . . 898-900 John XX. . . . . 1045-1046 
John X.. . . . . . . O 928 Jolin. XXI. . . 1276-1277 
John XI. .- 031-036: John XXII ........ 1316-1334 
John XII. oen.. 956-964|John XXIII........1410-1415 


John Chrysos'tom, (St.) See CHRYSOSTOM. 
John of Bru'ges. See Eror (Vay). 
John of Jern’‘salem, (ORDER or Sr.) ( Hid.) See 
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John of Ley'dem. See LEYDEN (JOHN or). 
John (St.), styled THz EvaNarLIsT, and one of the twelve 


Apostles, was a son of Zebedee und Salome. A fisher- 
man, like his brother James the Greater, he was among 
the first to become a disciplo of Jesus, and became one 
of the most suocessful of the propagators of the Chris- 
tian religion. He is accredited with the authorship of 
the Apocalypse, of three Epistles, and of the Gopal 
which bears his name. He is said to have D. at Ep 
sus, 99 A.D. 


John (St.), called THe Baptist, son of Zacharias, a 


riest of the Jews, and of Elizabeth, the cousin of 

ary, the mother of Jesus. He early exercised the 
apostolic call, and began to preach in the valley of the 
Jordan, where Jesus received baptism at his hands, 
He afterward suffered imprisonment and death by com- 
mand of Herod. 


Johnson, ANDREW, (jon run,) lith Pres. of the U. 


States, was B. at Raleigh, N.C., in 1808. By trade a 
tai‘er, and a self-educated man, he became a member 
of No legislature of Tennessee (his adopted State); 
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JOH JON d 


Was lected to Congress, 1543-53. and became governor Sherman, Apl. 26, on me terms as given to Gen. 


of Tennessee in 1531, and agnin in 185. ln 1857 he Johnstown. in Penna., a t of Canibria co., at the 
Was elected tu tha National Senate, and in 12 ap. coutlux of Conemaugh and Stony Creek, Oue of the 
pointed Military Governor of hig State, Elected Vice. kading manufacturi towns of Pa, The Cambria Iron 


president of tlie Union by the Republican Party jn Works alone Kave employment to over 5,000 persons, 


Std, he wag Worm in ag President in the following On May 51, Isa‘, a dreadful inundatio; Occurred in the 
year, on the assassination of Mr. Lincoln, In this po- Valley of UTE ‘vnemaugh, Completely obliterating this 
Bition, his Opposition t, the MCASH en adopted by Cog. busy Place, and the loss of Millions of dollars uf prop- 
Cross for the reconstruction Of the S % States in- erty 5 tho most disisirong Casualty or the kind Which 
volved him in a Struggle, whieh COded in Lage With his er occurred in our history, Out of 30, OO), the est, 


Mpeachment Ol char. 


SUN of hish mes and IIS. Pop. ot tha Valley at this tine, At least 8,000 perished 


Manors against the State. He Wits tecordingiy brought almost instanti, 

to trial, March 15, and acquitted on the z6t1 May tol- Joinder, [From Fr. J^indre,] ( Luo.) Tho Uniting of 

lowing. In Jan., 1875, he was elected to tlie U, States two or more plang of action in the one declaratiun, 

Senate for the second time, D. July 31st 1875. Joiner, ( Juin 'ür. ) From Jotn.] A mechanic Whose foca- 
John'son, Reverny, an American Statesman, n. in tion is the litting together of the tal pieces of Wood 


Aryland, 11960, after becoming ^ member of the bur, 
came a Special Pleader of high reputation, Iyn 1515 


Which are Prepared for the Construction of auy build- 
ing, und. the like: — he ditlers from a Carpenter, in that 


e entere] Cougs ress u a Wh Senator, uud jn 149 ae. the Hefter in employed in doing the Cuatser Work, or 
Cepted the on of Attorney Getta Of the U. States. that whieh demands Leas akill. 
e Was reelected to tho Senate for dix ears, Ste-. Joint. (joint, ) Fr., from L. Jusictura,] (Arch. dr.) 
H 


and in 1865 Wits sent as minister ty England, Where Jin 
erst int a à treaty in Settlement of the so-called Aja. 
bama claims, which Met with rejection at the hands 


Johnson, SAMUEL, an English lexivovrapher und 
author, p, at Lichfield, litri and e1lucatei] at Oxford 
After some years employment in Scholastic labors, he 
repaired ty Loh don, 1757, Where he commenced à liter. 
ary Career — obscure in its Pepening, glorious ere ita 
Close, In 1747 he commenced Upon tlie great Work of hig 
life. the Dictionary of tue English Language — tlie first 
Cotüplete publication of the kind. Hisotheor Productions 
Collüprise The Rambler: thy Lise uf Ri "ard SOMITE, the 
Peet; i 
Dr. J. was Preeminently the literary © lon" of his time 
and Country — the "UD so fo “peak. around Which irra- 
diated Burke, Goldsmith, Reynolds, Gibbon, aud other 
lesser stars. D. 1784, 
ohn! on, in Ar! akan A north-western central co. ; 


Central County ; area, 20 "d. m. C. Wiikhtsvilte In 
Minois, q outhern COUNTY: cred, Bim 84 m. C. Vienna. 
In ni. A Southern centia] bunt,: urea, 320 U. : 
C. Franklin, — in faces ay EÈ NE. County; ara, 616 
*q. m. C lowa Cit y.— In Ane e, an eastern county 

rdering on Miksonris e. 500 sq. m. C. Olathe — 
Tn Kentuel-y, Rn eastern eouuty; area, DOO "q. m. C, 
Paintville.— Tn Misscury, a Western COnty 5 area, 700 
R.m. C. Warr nsbure—— Jy North Carolina, an east- 
ern central COUDİY: areia. ETO 8). m. C, Smithfield. 
EIn Nebraska. 4 southeastern COUNTY: area, 375 60. m. 
C. Teco mseh,— In Tennessee, a North eastern county; 


m. 


area, 


eastern centra] county: area, 850. 5q. miles. C. Cle. 
burne. 

Johaston, ALnERT SYDNEY, (nz An,) a distinguished 

merican Confed-raty eneral, k. in Kentucky, Dos, 
radiated at West Point, 1s In 1877, he SU perseded 
General Houston as SCM Mander-in-chief Of the Texan 

> next became Texan TPATSSUCT Chay and Served as 

& Colonel of American r. Mus duting the Mexican War. 

n 1557 he COMMNAN CH the "Xpedition sent ALSUUSt the 
ornmmons of Utah; aud in 18560 Was ni] military com. 
mander of the dept. of Kentucky and Tennessee, hy the 

Bo-called Confederate Bevel. After thy. Surrender of 

Fort Donelson. he formed a Junction with the army of 

Beauregard, aud fell in the battle of Shiloh, April 
6. 1862, 

Johnston, ALREXANneR KEITA, a Scottish Reographer, 
B.1sud. He ig A member of the principal *Clellilic na. 
Boclations of Europe and America, and by his National 
Atlar (1843), Physical Atag GSIS), and Dietionayy of 
Geography (185% has rendered eminent services to cos- 
Molovica| Science, 

Jolus'ton, JOskPR EGGLESTON, an American Confedn. 
Pate general, B. in Va., Tsay, graduated at West Point, 


army 


en. 


keueral term Kiven to such Appliances as Serve to fusten 
together any two or more Pieces of Material used in 
building, Wood-work, &c. (Seo Hiner), — In Masonry, 
the tern designates the vertical junctures at the ends 
Of layers of brick or Stone, and to the Blantw ing junc- 
tutes of the VOUssoirg of a n arch. — (Hot.) The knot in 
the stem or SUUK ofa plant, Anat.) The Place where 
any bone js atticulnted with another, —( Geol.) A natu- 
ral fissure Which often traverses rocks in straight and 
Well determined lines, The joints (Fig. I are Slinight- 
eut chinks, often Slightly open, olien Passing, not only 
threngh layers OTe Ue cess etic position, but also through 
halls of umestone or other matter Which have been 
formed by Concretionary action, since tlie OTiginal ac- 
CUninlation of the sirata, Bu. Joints, therefore, must 


~ 


Rasselus ; and the Lires of the F^, nl Ducts, ke, 


Jointer, Joiuting-pia Ue, (in.) (Joinery.) A 
Plane larger than the lore plune, used m smoothing the 

SOs . C Cho ksvihe—In Geergia, an astern] race op boards, and in Uinmiug the edges Of such ug 
aie to be Connected. 

Joint Stock Company, (An. (Eng. Law.) 
An asse tation of mV duals whe unite to carry ont a 
Particular olject ofa Private nature Dy each taking 
and paying top Shares in the Common stock. The object 
of the Hesoclation mav be to Manulacturo Some Sies 
Of article, ta Conduct some branch of trade or Commerce, 
the business at banking or insurance, Or in general to 
do Whatever Work of a Private nalure any individua] 
can do, In this Country, Where there are DO statutog 
providing for Joint stock Companies, they are rather to 
be regarded na Partnerships, 

Jointure, (Jeni ger, From O. Fr. joincture.} (Law.) 
The HITS por celebs to * Widow out of her lute hus- 
band’s Eate, Cither by Virtne Of her Marriage settle- 
Ment or under the terms of the deceased's will, 

Join Ville. dray, SILE DE, Geh. vet ia French chron- 
icler, B. in Champagne, 1224 Hf aecoln panied louis 1X. 
(5t. Louis; in Jus first c nsade fo the East, and became 
that Monarch's Dee rapher, D. 1415. 

Join ville, F; cos FERDIN Ip Prinippe Tours 
Marit D ORLEANS, PriNeE DE, B.]NIR, is the od son of 
Louis Philippe J., sometime king of the French, He 
early entered the NAVY, und highly distinguished him. 
Self in the bombardment of Vera Cruz. 1548 lle after. 
Wards Command] the fquadron which brought honio 
the remains of Napoleon J. from St, Helena; and, in 
1811, commanded. the Naval force Which acted Against 
Tangiers. Aiter the revolution of 1848, he letired into 
exile ín England, and Subsequently, to the court of 
his fitherin.]aw. Dom Pedro, emperor of Brazil, In 
1871, niter Perinission kaving Deen accorded ty the 
Prnees of Dis house lo take up their residence in France 

as French Citizens, hew as restored to his former rank 
of viceadmiral. 

i Joliet, (lt.) in Tlinoss, a Prosperous town, C. of 


210 eq. m. C. Taylorsville In Terris, a north- 


1^29, and serveq with high listinction in the Mexican Will co., on the Des Plaines River, 37 m. AW. of Chi. 


War, 


After holding the rank of quarterinaster-gen CAEO. lt Contains the St. Penitentiary, 


and Of brigadier-gen. in the National army, he resigned Jolie tte, a district of Canada, b. of Quebec, Typ. 
is com mission in 1861, and received the rank of ajo. | Z5, 

gen., in the Confederate service, Immediately after, He | Jolly-hoat, Je-.) (Nant) A large boat attached 

BOON proved himself one of the ablest of the Secession ist toa ship: —chieny used in holding communication with 

ommanderx. He participated jn the Victory of Ball the shore, 


Un, Was defeated hy My Clellan at Williamsburg, 18625 Jonah, or Jo'nn«, ( 
and in turn defeated the Union forces at Fair Oaks | 


where 


^ WAS assigned the command of the W. Dept., and in in that of Jehu. ie forma the Subject of t 
Dec., 1863, that of the army detailed ty oppose Gen, Sher- Cal book of the Old Testament w I 


man’s 


Jo'nah.) (Script) One of the 
^j lesser Prophets of Ísrael, is said by some to have lived 
he was Severely wounde:] In Nov. of ame Yeu, in the Peden of Jeroboan II., abt. sin) D. C.; by others 


Advance 8. After à series Of battles Without de. (See 2 Kings xiv, 20; Matthew xii. 39, 11; Luke xi. 


Cisive results, he waa finally Conipelleg hy Shernan to 70, 32 ) 


Tetire beyond the Chat tu le, In 1865, he held com- Jonathan, (n-. (ipt. Son of Saul, and 
malid in s. Carolina, aud surrendered his army to Gen.] the son- friend of David, who bewailed his untimely 
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death in one of the most beautiful of his songs.—Also, | Josephine, Marie Josxyn Rose TASCHER DB LA Pach 


a son of Mattathias, and brother of Judas Maccabeus. 
He succeeded his brother Judas in the leadership of 
the Jews, and was made high-priest by Alexander Ba- 
las. After some vicissitudes of fortune, he renewed 
the league his brother had formed with the Romans, 
and was at last treacherously slain by Tryphon. 

Jones, Owes, (jónz) an English architect and arche- 
ologist, B. 1809, has made a European reputation by 
his profound study of Saracenic architecture, and as 
the designerof the Alhambra Court in the Crystal Pal- 
ace, London. His Grammar of Ornament (1856) has 
gone through numerous editions, D. 1874. 

Jones. PauL, (whose real name was Jonx Pavt,) a fa- 
mous American naval officer, B. in Scotland, 1747. He 
early emigrated to Virginia, aud, after a short career in 
the merchant-service, took command of the Runger, a 
letter of marque of 18 guns, with which vessel he made 
a descent upon the W. coasts of England and Scotland, 
destroyed some shipping in the port of Whitehaven, 
and burnt Lord Selkirk's castle at St. Mary's Isle. In 
1779, he commanded the Bon Homme Richard, a 45-gun 
frigate, and inflicted much damage upon English mer- 
chantmen. In Sept. of the same year, he fought an ob- 
stinate battle with the Serapis, a frigate of 44 guns, 
which at length surrendered: the Bon Homme Richard 
sinking from the effects of the damages she had re- 
ceived, a few hours afterwards, In 1758, he became a 
rear-admiral in the Russian service, but having quar- 
relled with one of the Russian admirals, he was dis- 
missed his command, and D. in poverty in Paris, 1792. 

Jones, Sir WILLIAM, an English orientalist, and one of 
the greatest linguists of his time; B. in London, 1746; 
D. 1794. 

Jones, in & central co.; area, 378 sq. m.; C. 
Clinton.— In Jowa, an E. county; area, 576 square 
miles. ; County Seat, Anamosa.—In Mississippi, a E. 
county; area, 600 square miles; County Seat, Ellis- 
ville —1n North Carolina, a 8 E. county; area, 480 
square miles; County Seat, Trenton. 

Jonson, BEN, ( jón'siin)) an English dramatic poet, the 
friead and contemporary of Shakspeare, B. in London, 
1574. His writings largely contributed to the refine- 
ment of the English drama; and of his comedies, Erery 
Man in His Humour, and The Alchemist, stil! rank as 
standards upon the stage of his country. D. 1637. 

Soppa, in Palestine, See JAFFA. 

Jo JAKOB, (yOr'dahnz,) a great painter of the 
Flemish school, B. at Antwerp, 1594. He studied under 
Van Oort and Itubens, and his works are distinguished 
by their rich and harmonious coloring; among the 
finest of them are The Adoration of the Shepherds; St. 
Peter Cutting off the Ear of Malchus ; and Jesus Christ in 
the Midst of tie Doctors. D. 1678. 

Jordan, (jir’ddn,) the principal river of Palestine, 
famous in Biblical history. It rises bet. the E. Lebanon 
Mts. and Mount Hermon, and after a S. course of 200 
m. empties iuto the N. end of the Dead Sea. It connects 
with the Lake of Tiberias and the small lake of El 
Huleh. It is very shallow throughout its extent. 

Jo'ram. See JEHORAM. 

Jorullo, or Xorullo, (ho-rool'yo) a Mexican vol- 
cano, 150 m. W. S. W. of the city of Mexico; height, 4,265 
E" above sea-level. Its last violent eruption occurred 

n 1759. 

Joseph, ( jo'z/f.) (Scrépt.) One of the twelve patriarchs, 
and the favorite son of Jacob, B. in Mesopotamia about 
1525 p.c. His history is one of the most pleasing and 
instructive in the Bible (Gen. xxx.-1.). His sons Eph- 
yaim and Manasseh were each a tribe-progenitor. — 
Also, the reputed father of Jesus Christ. husband of the 
Virgin. Little is told of him in Scripture, save that he 
was of the seed of David, and a just man, one who car- 
ried on the trade of a carpenter at Nazareth. 

jo'seph I., Emperor of Germany, B. 1676, became sne- 
cessively king of Hungary and of the Romans, before 
succeeding his father, Leopold I., on the imperial throne 
in 1705. In conjunction with England, Holland, and 
Savoy, and with such generals as Marlborough and 
Prince Eugene, he gained many victories over Louis 
XIV. D. 1711. — J. II., B. 1741, son of Francis I. by 
Maria Theresa, became emperor in 1764, and at the 
death of his mother in 1780, s. to the crown of Hungary. 
The chief events of his reign were the participation in 
the division of Poland, along with Russia und Prussia; 
the abolition of feudal serfdom; the abridgment of 

influence and clerical rights; and a revolt of the 
ungarians which arose from an attempting substitu- 
tion of the German for the Magyar langnage. D. 1790, 

Joseph Emanuel, (e-mán'u-£l,) B. 1714, s. his father, 
John V., as king of Portugal in 1750. During his reign 
occ the great earthquake of Lisbon, 1755; the ex- 
pulsion of the Jesuits; and the limitation of the powers 
of the Inquisition in Portugal. D. 1777. 


RIE, (J m) 
first Empress o 
the French, B. in 
Martinique, 1763. 
She m. Ist, the 
Vicomte de Beau- 
harnais, by 
whom she be- 
came mother of ; 
Eugene (see N 
BEAU HARNAIS), 1d 
and Hortense 
q. v.), mother of 

apoleon III. 
Her husband 
perished during 
the Reign of 
Terror, and she 
m. 2dly, in 1796, 
Napoleon Bona- 
parte, the newly- 
appointed com- 
mander- in - chief 
of the army of 
Italy. Sharing 
her husband's 
fortunes, she be- 
came in time the 
occupant of an 
imperial throne, 
which she 
adorned by her beauty, grace, and womanly virtues, 
Failing, however, to afford an heir to the new mon. 
archy, Napoleon, despite the promptings of his better 
nature, resolved to divorce her, which act was consum- 
mated in 1509, J. thereupon retiring into privacy at her 
cháteau of Malmaison, She p. in 1814, after having 
received every mark of réspect and sympathy from the 
allied sovereigns who had entered France, 

Josephine’, in Oregon, a 8.W. co., b. on California; 
area, 1,250 Les C. Kirby. 

Josephus, Flavius, ( jo-sefüs,) an eminent Jewish bis- 
torian, B. at Jerusalem, 37 4. D. He early joined the 
Essenes sect, passed three 1 of eremitical life in the 
desert, and in 63 repaired to Rome, where he effected 
the release of some Jews sent prisoners thither by the 
governor Felix. On his return he assumed the gover- 
norship of Galilee, and obstinately defended the city of 
Jotapata against the Roman arms. He afterwards ac- 
companied the emperor Vespasian to Rome, where he 
became naturalized. D. abt. 95 a. D. His chief writings 
are the History of the Jewish War, in 7 books, and the 
Antiquities of the Jews, in 20 books; both works written 
in Greek, have since been translated into Latin and the 
chief modern languages. 

Joshua, (josh’ti-ah.) (Script.) Son of Nun, who s. to 
the command of the Israelites after the death of Moses, 
and gained many victories over the Canaanites. The 
book of the Scriptures which bears his name was. 
probably written in the time of Samuel. J. died at the 
age of 110, abt. 1425 B. C. 

Josiah, (josi'ah.) (Script) A king of Judah, s. his 
futher Amon, 641 B. c., at the age of 8 years. He was 
an able and pious prince; reigned 31 years, and was 
killed in a battle against Pharaoh-Necho,king of Egypt, 
abt. 610 B. c. 

Jouffroy, Trfopore SIMON, (zhoof'frieecw,) a French 
philosopher of the eclectic school, p. 1796; D. 1842. 

Jourdan, (z^oor-dón') Jean Baptiste, a marshal of 
France, B. 1762. In 1793, while commander-in-chief of 
the French army, he gained a great victory over tho 
Austrians at Wattignics. Inthe following year, while 
in command of the army of the Moselte, he won the 
battles of Arlon, Flenrus, and Aldenhoven, and took 
Charleroi, Luxembourg, Düsseldorf, and Frankfort. In 
1796 he met with a signal repulse at Würzburg, at the 
hands of the Archduke Charles; afterwards president 
of the Council of Five Hundred, and in 1796 com- 
mander-in-chief on the Danube, where he was a second 
time defeated by the Archduke Charles. In 1804, he 
was made a marshal, He accompanied King Joseph to 
Naples, and afterwards to Spain, where he was actively 
employed as a general. Louis XVIII. made him a 
count in 1815, and a peer of France in 1819. D. 1833. 

Journal, ( jir'ncl.) (Fr., from It. giornale.) (Com.) A 
book in which are entered the daily transactions of mer- 
cantile business, and from which the ledger is posted, 
in conjunction with the cash-book ; — hence, any diary 
or record of daily events, —( Lit.) A general term ap- 
plied to a newspaper, or other periodical publication ; 
also, the narrative of the proceedings of any learned 
society. — (Bar.) Same as Log, g. v, - (Mach.) That 


FASHIONABLE WALEING-DRESSES (1796) 


JOU 


bearing of a shaft which is subject to torsion ; — hence, | 
the journal-boz is a box, in two or more parts, which | 
the journals of & pin, shaft, or axle eustain and give 
motion to. 

Journalism, (in.) (From journal.) A general term 
for the editorial aud reportorial conduct of public news- 
papers: in other words, it designates that branch of 
literature which treats of wud narrates public events. 

Joust. ((C/Iwalry.) See TOURNAMENT. 

Jove, (Jóv.) (Mylh.) A name of JUPITER, q. r. 

Jovian, Joviaxus FLAVIUS CLAUDIUS, (Jo're-dm,) a 
Rowan emperor, B. in Pannonia, 231 A. D., was elected | 
to the imperial throne by the soldiery, 363, ufter the 
death of Julian the Apostate, whom he had accom- 
panied in his campaign against the Persians. D. 261. 

Joyeuse, ANNE, Dee DE, (chiah-yoor’,) admiral of 
France, and a favorite of Henri III.; Bb. abt. 15061 ; killed 
at the battle of Coutrus, 1557. 

Juab, (joo'ab,) in Utih an E. central co.; area, 950 

.m. It contains Mt. Nebo, which rises to the height ' 
oF 12,000 ft.; C. Nephi. 

Juan, (%% dn.) The Spanish name for JORN, g. v. 
Juan, (San,) or GuAM, the principal and southernmost | 
of the Marianne Islands, N. Pacific Ocean; N. Lat. 270°, 
E. Lon. 145°. It is abt. 100 in. in circuit, is mountainous 
for the most part, and of volcanic formation. Thie 
Spaniards have a small settlement here. Pop. 5,090. | 
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Juan Fernandez, (homan fir-nin'daith,) à rocky: 


island in the Pacific Ocean, abt. 100 ju. off Valparaiso, on 


the coast of Chili, to which it belongs. It is 15 m. long, Jude St.). (%.) or JUDAS. 


6 m. broad, and is for the most part covered with high 
rocky peaks. Here resided in solitude for four years 
(1701-5) a Scottish mariner, one Alexander Selkirk, 
whose story is believed to have suggested the idca of 
the Robinson Crus of Defoe. 

Juanpore, (jov-dn-pour’,) a town of Hindostan, p. 
Allahabad, C. of a district of sume name; Lat. 250 45% 
N., Lon. 829 39 E. Pop. 30,000. 

Juarez, Benito, (Sp. hoo-4A-rait,] President of Mexico, 
B. 1807, of native Indian extraction, after serving in 
Congress, became governor of Oajaca, until dismissed 
from his office by Santa Auna in 1833. He next acted 
as minister of justice under the presidency of Alvarez, 
and as secretary of state under Comonfort. His notni- 
nation by the Liberal party as the latter's successor 
caused a civil war, resulting in the election of J. to the 
presidential chair in Ist). In 1565, however, he was 
dispossessed by the French, who placed. Maximilian of 
Austria (J. c.) on the throne, After tlie withdrawal of 
the French, and the betrayal of the emperor, who was 
shot by decree of J., the latter became again ruler of 
Mexico in 1867; from which period his official position 
was more than once imperilled by insurrections against 
his authority, the gravest one being that of Gen. Porfi- 
rio Diaz and others in 1871-2. D. Aug. 15, 12. 

Juba I., (h] king of Numidia and Mauritania, 8. 
his father Hiempsal, about 50 B. C. He supported the 
cause of Pompey ; gained a decisive victory over Curio, 
a lieutenant of Cæsar, and, after Pompey's defeat at 
Pharsalia, for some time held Cesar lhiinself in check in 
Africa. He was defeated at Thapsus, and killed him- 
self, U. c. 42.—J. II. was carried to Rome by Cesar, who 
gave him a liberal education. Augustus restored him 
to the throne of his father, B. C. 30. He wrote in Greek 
several works on various subjects. D. 17 A. D. 

Jubal, (d.) (Script) Son of Lamech, and descend- 
ant of Cain, und the reputed inventor of the lyre and 
the shepherd» pipe. 

Jubilee, (% e-.) [From L. jubilans, a shouting. 
(Eccl. Hist.) Among the anc. Jews, a festival celebrate 
at the expiration of every 50 years, in commemoration 
of the deliverance of the race from Egyptian bondage. 
At this feast, which was wholly a season of rejoicing, 
all debts were to be cancelled; all bond-servants were 
granted their liberty; all slaves or captives were set 
free; and all estates which had been sold reverted to 
tlie original proprietors or their descendants. The ob- 
gervance of the J. was abandoned at the æra of the 
Babylonian Captivity. Among the moderns, Pope 
Bonitace VIII. instituted a year of J., 1300, in which all 
should receive plenary indulgence who came to pay 
their devotions at the tombs of the Apostles, at Rome; 
such festivals were then intended to be of centenary 
occurrence, Clement V., however, reduced the interval 
to 50 years, whence it derived its name of jubilee, trom 
its correspondence jn point of time to the Jewish cele- 
ration. In 1259, Urban V. diminished the term to 33 
years; but it was restored by Nicholas V., to 60, as be- 
fore; finally,in 1470, Paul II. fixed it at 25. It begins 
en Christmas Duy, by the Pope openiug with imposing 
ceremonies a door in the church of St. Peter's which is 
walled up at every other time. The last celebration oc- 
eurred in 1850. 
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Judsea, (- ah.) (Anc. Geog.) Bee PALEBTINE. 

Judah, (7o/d«^,) one of the twelve Jewish patriarche, 
B. 1755 B. b., was the 4th son of Jacob, and became the 
progenitor of the chief tribe of Israel. After the cou- 
quest of Canaan, its territories stretched from the Dead 
Sea on the E. to the Mediterrancan ou the W. (though 
the Philistines long held possession of the fertile dist. 
W. of the mountains of J.), and from Jerusalem (ex- 
cluding that city) on the N. to the land of the Amale- 
kites on the S, The capital of the tribe was Hebron. 
On the division of the Hebrew monarchy into two king- 
doins,— natural consequence of tribal jealuusy, — the 
siule tribe of Benjamin adhered to J., and it was but 
the fragment of an empire which was ruled ufterwards 
by the house of David (1 Kings xii. 16, 17). The small 
kingdom of J. endured for 153 years after the destruo- 
tion of its rival, aud was brought to a close by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, 588 h. C., Who carried the vanquished in- 
habitants to Babylonia and distributed them beyond 
the Euphrates. After their return from captivity, this 
tribe in some sort united in itself the whole Hebrew 
nation, Who from that time were known only as Judaei, 
Jews, descendants of Judah. 

Judas Iscariot, (is-ie) one of the twelve dis- 
ciples chosen by Jesus, and the one who betmyed his 
Master for thirty pieces of silver; after which he very 
properly “went and hanged himself.” 

Judaism, (joodah-izm.) (Eccl. Hist.) See JEWS. 

Ju'das- tree. (Bol) See CERCIS. 

( Script.) One of the 
apostles, brother of St. James the Less, and supposed to 
have been martyred at Berytus abt. the year 80. The 
Epistle which bears his name is one of the smallest and 
least important books in the canon of the New Testa- 
ment, and one Whose canonical authority has been 
much disputed both in ancient and quite modern times. 

Judge, (dj) [Fr. juge, from L. judex.) (Law.) A 
legal functionary empowered to preside at the hearing 
of causes brought before à court of Judicature, and after 
hearing evidence thereon, to pronounce judgment or 
sentence according to the circunistunces and justice of 
the case. 

Judges. (Tur Book or.) (Script) A canonical book 
of the Old Testament, ao called from its relating the 
state of the Israelites under tlie administration of many 
illustrious persons who were called judges, from the 
circumstance of their being both the civil and military 
governors of the people. The power of the judges ex- 
tended to affairs of peace and war. They were protec. 
tors of the laws, defenders of religion, and aveugers of 
all crimes; but they could make no laws, and impose 
no new burdens upon the people, They lived without 
pomp or retinue, unless their own fortunes enabled 
thein to do it; for the revenues of their office consisted 
in voluntary presents frum the people. Their adminis- 
tration continued from the death of Joshua till the be- 
giuning of the reign of Saul. 

Judgment, (jidjment.) [From judge.) (Law.) The 
dictum rendered by a judge, as conveying the decision 
ofa court of law with respect to a cause brought before 
it for adjudication. AN J. are either (uterlocutory or 
fual. The trest are such as are given in the middle of 
a cause; the latter, such as summarily puts an end to 
a cause, either by giving a verdict in favor of, or, ou the 
other band, by nonsuiting the plaintiff. —(Log.) That 
inductive process of the human understanding which, 
by connecting different ideas together, affirms or re- 
jects certain propositions given to it for solution or 
decision. According to the Aristutelian theory, J. is 
of 3 classes : — problematical, when grounded upon mere 
opinion; assertive, when hired upon instinctive reason- 
ing or perception; and demonstrative, when susceptible 
of proof or authorization by means of corollary judg- 
Ments. 

Judiciary. (joodish'ydr-e) [From L. judicium, judg- 
ment.] (Lai! and Jol.) That branch of the executive 
govt. of a country, which is composed of the collective 
body of judges, and exclusively refers to the adminis- 
tration of the law ;—sometimes termed Judicature. 

Judicium Dei, (joo-dish’ytm dei.) [L., God's judg- 
ment.] (Hist) In the Middle Ages, the term by which 
the interposition of God was supposed to occur in cer- 
tain extraordinary investigatious of secret crime, such 
as, for instance, the tral by battle, the ordeal by 
touch, &. 

Judith, (%%% ih.) n heroine of Israel, whose name has 
boen given to one of the Apocryphal books of the Bible. 
She is said to have by artifice gained the tent of the 
Assyrian general, Holofernes, at. Bethulia, whom she 
decapitated during his sleep; bearing away his gory 
bead in triumph. The most general opinion among 
critics is that the history of J. i» a Jewish romance, 
written, probably in the age of the Muccabees, in order 
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to animate the Jews in their struggles against the As- 
Byriuns. 

sudson, ADONIRAM, (jiid’siin,) an eminent American 
Baptist missionary, B. in Malden, Mass., 1788. He is the 
author of a Burmese translation of the Bible, a 2d and 
revised ed. of which appeared in 1840. D. 1850. 
Juggernaut, (0% ½-nαν ,) u town of India, British 
pres. of Bengal, p. Orissa, 260 m. S. W. of Calcutta. It 
is a place sacred to. Hindoo pilgrims. and contains a 
famous temple dedicated to the god Vishnu. erected in 
1198, and annually resorted to by hundreds of thou- 
sands of devotees, Crowds of these fanatic worshippers 
during the high festival held in honor of the god, fling 
themselves beneath the wheels of the ear which bears 
the grand idol from the temple to the pavilion devoted 
tu him, about a mile distant. It is believed that since 
the introduction of this rite, which is greatly abating 
in our deys, millions of human beings have voluntarily 
perished in honor of their wooden deity with the golden 
arms and diamond eyes. 

Juggler, (/ %% %) [Fr. jougleur.] One who per- 
forms feats of wonderful dexterity. either by prestidizi- 
tation or otherwise, In China and the East, tricks of 
this character have become perfected to the dignity of 
u hne art. The word originally designated the profes- 
sional musicians who attended the troubadours and 
trouveres of Provence and the north of France, either 
singing their poems, or, if they sung them themselves, 
accompanying them with an instrument, which was 
reckoned beneath the dignity 

of the poet himself. The word © 

is derived from the medieval 
Latin joewlator ; in Provengal, 
Johlur, joglader ; in old French, 
Jouglere or jon yléor ; in modern 
French, jongleur, These musi- 
cians soon began to be also 
kept in the service of kings 
and princes, whence they re- 
ceived the name of menuestrels or 
minstrels (Lut. minister, a sor- 
vant). The profession was at 
this time un honorable one, and 
good endowments were devoted 
to the maintenance of min— 
strels; and when the art of the 
minstrel ceased to be exclu- 
sively employed for the enter- 
tainment of courts, those of 
this profession formed à sepa- 
rate guild in some towns, as in 
Paris. But it gradually lost —« 
respectability. | Rope-dancers, Fig. 422, 

aud all who sought to gratify EGYPTIAN JUGGLER, 
the populace by sleight of hand( From a sculpture at Thebes.) 
or feats of agility, were desig- 

nated by tlie name jongleur, until it became restricted 
to its present acceptation. The ancient Egyptians (Fig. 
4122 „ and after them the Romans, had their conjurors or 
wouder-workers (L. prasoyiatores), their throwers of 
knives (L. ventilatores, und their players with balls und 
rings (L. pilarü). 

Juglinndacere. (ji-gltn-du'se-e.) [From L. Jualens, 
corrupted from Joris ylang, Jupiters nuts; — 60 called 
because it was said that in the Golden Ave, when men 
lived upon acorns, the gods lived upon walnuts.) An 
O. of plants, all. Sur. consisting of trees with 
alternate pinnate stipulate leaves; male flowers in cut- 
kins; female flowers in terminal clusters, or in loose 
Tacemes; fruit drupaceous, with a stony and often two- 
valved endocarp, The fruit of the typical gen. Juglana, 
the Walnut, haa a fleshy husk, which does not split 
into regular divisions when ripe, bnt bursts irregularly, 
allowing the escape of the hard-shelled two-valved nut. 
The ripe fruit of J. regia, the common Walnut-tree of 
Europe, is one of the best of nuts, and is un important 
article of export from many parts of the S. of Europe. 
The wood, particularly that of old trees, is valued by 
cabinet-makers on account of its beautiful veining and 
dark color; and in consequence of its strength, light- 
ness, and elasticity, it is extensively employed for gun- 
stocks. J. nigra, the Black Walnut of N. America, is 
found in mest parts of the U. S., except the most 
northern. It is a very large and beautiful tree, the 
trunk sometimes six or seven feet in diameter, The 
leaves have more numerous leaflets than those of the 
Common Walnut. The timber is even more valuable 
than that of the Common Walnut, and is used for the 
game purposes. The fruit, however, is very inferior, 
although it is sold in the markets of American cities. 
The partial dissepiments of the kernel are thick and 
woody. The Butternut, J. cinera. is abundant in the 
N. and N. W. States and in Canada. The nut is hard 
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and rongh, with prominent ridges, of good quality, and 
sonictimes brought to market in America. The wood 
is not apt to split or warp, and is useful for many pur- 
poses. Sugar is obtained from the sap, as from that of 
the maple, but is of inferior quality. The inner bark is 
a mild cathartic, resembling rhubarb in its properties, 
The leaves, reduced to powder, sre used for blistering, 
like cantharides. Walnuts yield by expression a bland 
fine oil, which, under the names of Walnut otl and Nut 
eil, i much used by painters, and, in the countries 
where it is produced, is a common article of food, 

Jugular, (joo'ye-ldr.) [From L. %u, the throat.] 
(Anat.) That which belongs to the throat, neck, or 
collar-bone; particularly, the two veins so called, the 
external and internal, which serve as canals for the 
passage of the blood from the head to the neck, and 
connect with the subelavian veins to form the vena cava. 

Jugurtha. (jocgtthah,) u king of Numidia at the 
end of the 2d century, h. ce. He was the grandson of 
Muissunissa, but illegitimate, and brought up by Micipsa, 
along with his own sone, and. left à share of the king- 
dom by him at his death. He, however, murdered both 
of them, and made himself master of the whole. The 
Romans therefore made war upon biin, aud after a long 
struggle he was conquered, made prisoner, led in 
triumph by Marius, and starved to death in prison at 
Rome, 106 n. c. 

Jujube, (%%% „b.) (Bit.) See Zizyrnvs. 

Julep, (joo p.) (From Ar. %.] (Med.) A demul- 
cent or inucilurinous compound. — In the U. States, the 
term J, or mint-ulep, is piven toa fancy beverage cone 
cocted of ardent spirit, crushed ice, sugar, and sprigs of 
young mint, well mixed together, with a dash of lemon. 

Julian, Juniaxvs Fravius CrAUDIUS, (Je-, sur- 
named THE ArosTATE, a nephew of the emperor Cou- 
stuntine the Great, was B. in Constantinople, G81 A. D., 
and was emperor of Rome from 301 to 263 A. P. He was 
one of the best emperors of the later period, but he is 
chiefly remembered by his unwise and necessarily un- 
successful attempt to restore the effete and dethroued 
paganisin of Rome, 

Ju'lian Alps. (Tne) A ramification of the Carnic 
Alps, extending S. throngh Carniola to the head of the 
Gulf of Fiume. See Ars. 

Ju'lian Calendar. Sce CALENDAR. 

Julinder, or JALLANDAR, ( joo-lin'dür,) a town of Brit. 
India, in the Punjab, 50 m. E. of Lahore. Ip. 40, 000. 

Julio Koma no. See Giuro Romano, 

Julius., Pore, ( joo'le-às,) 8. Marcus, 337; D. 352.—J. II. 

(Giuliano della. Rovere) 8$. Pius III. in the papal chair, 

15083. The chief events of his pontificate were: the 

formation of the League of Cambrai against the Repub- 

lic of Venice ; a subsequent retraction of his policy by 
allying himself with the Venetians, the Swiss, and the 

Spaniards, by whose united help he succeeded. in free- 

iug Italy from the French; and his liberal patronage 

of the arts, as evinced by his encouragement of Ra- 
faelle and Michael Angelo, and by his being the origi- 
nal founder of the cathedral church of St. Peter in the 

Holy City. D. 1513, — J. III. (Cardinal Giocci) s. Paul 

III., 1550; p. 1555. f 

July, (li.) (Calendar) The "th month of the 
year. It was the 5th month in the Roman calendar, 
when it was called Quintélias (the 5th). Originally it 
contained 36 days, Was reduced by Romulus to 31, by 
Numa to 20, but was restored to 31 days by Julius 
Casar, in honor of whom it was named July (L. Julius). 

Jumilla, (^oo-mé!'yah,)& town of Spain, p. Murcia, 75 
m. S. S. W. of Valencia. 1p. 10,003, 

Jumma, (jón'uth,) (anc. Jomanes,] a. great river of 
Hindostan, and the chief feeder of the Ganges; it has 
its rise in the S. W. slope of the Himalayas, in abt. N. 
Lat. 30? 55’, E. Lon. 75° 24', and after a flow S. E. of 800 
m., empties into the Ganges at Allahabad. Its waters 
are comparatively shallow, and on its banks are the 
great cities ot Delhi und Agra. 

Jump'ing Hare and Mouse. (Z«L) Same as 
Irknoa. 

Juneneere, ( juUng- K -e.) An O. of planta, all. Jun- 
cales, consisting of herbs with fasciculate or fibrous 
roots, hollow or flat und grooved leaves, and gluma- 
ceous flowers in clusters, cymes, or heads. The typi- 
cal genus Juncus, the Rush, hus a peculiar rigid 
habit, and small greenish or brown flowers arranged 
in heads or panicles. The soft pith of the stems of 
several species i8 used to form candle-wicks, and the 
stems themselves are made into mats. These plants 
are generally tound in bogs or wet placea, especially in 
sandy soil, and the great majority of the species occur 
in the temperate and arctic zones. 


i Juncales, (jung haters.) (Hot.) An all. of plants, 


consisting of hypogyuous, bisexual, scaly, or scarious 
flowered endogens, with abundant albumen, 
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Jumneaginacese, (jüng-ka-gIn-a/se-e.) The Arrow- 
grass fam., an O. of marshzplanta, all. Alismales, having 
narrow radical leaves, and hermaphrodite flowers in 
spikes or racemes. They are natives of temperate or 
cold regions. 

June, (jom.) [Fr. Juin, from L. Junius.) (Calendar.) 
The sixth month of the Julian Calendar, and the fourth 
iu the old Roman. It consists of 30 days, and is sup- 
posed to have derived its name from Juno, queen of tlie 
classic deities. 

Juneau. (joo-nó',) in Wisconsin, a S. central co.; area, 
800 sq. m.; C. Mauston. 

Jungermuanniaceze, (yoong'ür-indn-e-a'se-e.) (Bot.) 
The Scale-mosses fam., an O. of moss-like plants, all. 
Muscales, whose distinctive characters are that the 
spore-cass open by 4 valves, and that the spores are 
mixed with elaters. 

Jungfrau, (yoong'frow,) [the ** Virgin,"] one of the 
highest peaks of the Bernese Alps, Switzerland, bet. 
the cants. Berne and Valais, 13.718 ft. above sea-level, 
and the 8th highest summit in Europe. It is believed 
to have obtained its name from its top having been for 
hundreds of centuries inaccessible to the reach of man. 
It was first scaled in 1804. 

Jungle, (jüng9gl.) [Hind. jungal, PAR] In 
Hindostan, a term applied to designate a tract of land 
covered with dense forest, brush-wood, &c., so thick as 
to be almost impervious to the human foot, and the 
chosen habitat of tigers, wild elephants, &c. 

Juniata, (joo-ne-ah'tah,) in Pennsylvania, a river rising 
in the S.W. central section of the State, where it is 
formed by the juuction of the Little Juniata and Franks- 
town rivers, and emptying into the Susquehanna, abt. 
14 m. N. of Harrisburg. —A S. central co.; area, 350 
sq. m.; C. Mifflintown. 

Junin, or XUNIN, (hoo/nén,) a dept. of Peru, occupying 
a part of the centre of the State, bet. the E. slope of 
the Andes and the Apurimac River; C. Huanaco. Pop. 
282,000. 

Juniperus, (joon»Ip'ür-üs) [L] (Bot) The Juni- 
per, a gen. of evergreen small trees or shrubs, O. Pina- 
cei, having unisexual flowers, the male and the female 
generally on separate plants, and the fruit a berry, con- 
taining 3 small nuts. J. communis is the common Ju- 
niper; J. sabina, the Savin; J. bermudiana, the Pencil 
Cedar; and J. virginiana, the Red Cedar. 

Junius, (j00’ne-iis.) (Lit.) The pseudonym of an Eug— 
lish publicist, whose famous letters under this signa- 
ture first appeared in the columns of the London 
“Public Advertiser” in 1769. These writings are emi- 
nent for their terse, pointed, and correct style of lan- 
guage, and their scorching power of invective, and 
trenchant sarcasm. They attacked the ministry of 
that day and its adherents, with signal effect; largely 
contributing to the promotion of the cause of civil and 
religious liberty. The authorship of these celebrated 
“ Letters,” the last of which appeared in 1772, has so 
far been veiled under the mask of strict incognito. At- 
tributed to the respective pens of Lord Chatham, Mr. 
Burke, Grattan, Gibbon the historian, Horne Tooke, 
and others; the balance of probabilities, however, 
points to Sir Philip Francis, B. 1740, p. 1815, a member 
of the English parliament who had served as a member 
of the Supreme Council of India, and a writer and orator 
of well-known and distinguished excellence. 

Junk, (jingk.) (Shiphbuilding.) A flat-bottomed Chi- 
nese vessel of burden, with high bows and poop, three- 
masted, with lateen sails, und steered with a rudder re- 
sembling an enormous paddle. In shape they are fash- 
ioned after the form of a wooden shoe or sabot. 

Junk-Ceylon, or SaALANGAN (Jingl-se-lón',) an island 
in the Bay of Bengal, lying off the W. coast of the penin- 
sula of Lower Siam, and separated from the mainland 
by the Strait of Papra. It is 25 miles long, by abt. 10 
broad. Its vegetation is luxuriant. Pop. 5,000. 

Junta, (jün'tah.) [Sp., from L. junctus, a joining.) (Sp. 
Hist.) The name given in Spain to a body of persons 
combined for any political or civil object. The term 
was fornierly applied more exclusively to assemblies 
of representatives of the people meeting without author- 
ity of the sovercign, but has been extended to those of 
the most strictly legal character. 

Jupiter, (joo'pe-tiir,) or Jove. ( Myth.) The name of the 
supreme god of the Romans, known to the Greeks as 
Zeus, and said to have been the son of Saturn and Rhea. 
He held his court on Mount Oiympus, and had a famous 
temple erected to his worship at Olympia in Elis. 
Among his children were Apollo, Mars, Mercury, Venus, 
and Minerva, He was supposed to be omniscient and 
omnipotent, and as governing all things — both on 
eaxth aud in heaven, The eagle was sacred to him.— 
(Ad.) The 5th of the planets in order of distance 
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of the system of major planets travelling outside the 
zone of asteroids. J.’s main distance from the sun is 
475,692,000 m, and his periodical revolution is estimated 
at 4,232 days 14 hours 2 min. 5!4 secs., or abt. 12 of our 
years. His mean diameter is 57,000 m., his bulk 1,300 
times greater than that of our globe, an« the length of 
his day and night is equal to somewhat less than ten of 
our hours, It has therefore been calculated that this 
planet moves in its orbit at tlie rate of 26,000 m. in an 
hour; its equatorial parts, therefore, are carried round 
26 times faster than the similar parts of our earth. J. 
is surrounded with what are called by us his zones or 
belts, but which have been supposed to be clouds, and 
were very much studied by astronomers during the 
winter of 1869-70, on account of the striking colors and 
changes of tints they exhibited. His axis is so nearly 
perpendicular to the plane of his orbit that he has little 
change of seasons, the obliquity being only 1° 18’ 5” at 
the beginning of the present century, and it undergoes 
n diminution of about the fourth of a second in a year. 
The difference in the length of his polar and equatorial 
diameters is equal to about 6,000 m., the former being 
to the latter as 14 to 15. This is evidently occasioned 
by the quick motion ronnd his axis. His density is 
very nearly the same as that of the sun, or about one- 
fourth of the mean density of the earth. Four satellites 
revolve about Jupiter; they are frequently eclipsed in 
the shadow of their primary, or hidden behind his 
body ; and the great use made of these eclipses by geog- 
raphers and navigators has occasioned them to be very 
carefully observed. Much yet remains to be learned 
respecting the physical habitudes of this noble planet. 

Juno, (joo'no.) (Myth.) The wife of Jupiter, queen of 
heaven, and presiding > 
deity of the female sex, 
more particularly as the 
goddess of marriage.— 
The ancients worship- 
ped her under various E 
titles, such as tliose of 
Matrona, Regina, Lu- 
cina, and she is com- 
monly portrayed as & 
woman of dignified 
beauty and majestic 
presence. 

Junot, Ax pooh, (zhoo- 
no’,) a French general, 
B. at Semur, 1771. He 
rose from the ranks to 
the command of a divi- 
sion; shared in the Ital- 
jan, Egyptian, and Syr- 
jan campaigns of Na- 
poleon I.; became gov- 
eruor of Paris, 1800; 
and, in 1507, command- 
ed the army which oc- 
cupied Portugal, and 
was created Duc d'Ab- 
rantes. In 1508, he was 
defeated by Wellington 
at Vimeira, and obliged 
to evacuate Portugal.— 
D. in 1813, after his re- 
verses had compelled 
his retirement from the 
service. His wife was 
the celebrated Duchesse 
D’ABRANTES, 9. t. 

Jura, (joo'rah,) an E. dep. of France, and part of the 
anc. p. of Franche-Comté, separated on the E. by the 
Jura Mts. from the Swiss Republic; area, 1,928 aq. m. 
Its surface is very hilly, being permeated by offshoots 
of the Jurassic range. C. Lons-le-Saulnier. Pop. 298,477. 

Ju'rn, one of the Hebrides group of islands, S. W. coast 
of Scotland, co. Argyle, lying bet. the island of Islay 
and the mainland. Pop. 2,500. 

Ju'ra Mountains, an Alpine system of W. central 
Europe, composed of the W. mountains of Switzerlan 
as well as those which lie bet. the Lake of Geneva an 
the valleys of the Doubs, Saóne, and Rhone rivers. 
This chain is commonly classed as belonging to the 
Alps proper; the chief distinction between the two 
being that the summits of the J. are of rounded dome- 
like formation, contrasting altogether with the sharp, 
needle-like peaks of the mountains further E. and 
Le Reculet, 5,643 ft. above sea-level, is the culminating 
point attained by this chain. 

Jurassic Rocks, ( enk.) (Geol.) A name often 
given to the Oolitic series, because the chain of the 
Jnra Mountains is com of these rocks. 


Fig. 423. — JUNO. 


(After the colos«al statue In the 
Vatican.) 


from the sun, and the innermost and also the noblest | Jurisconsult, ( joo-ris-kdn/siilt.) [From L. juris con- 
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Milius, learned in the law.] (L«w.) A jurist; particu- 
larly oue whose opinion is consuited, but who does not 
plead in open court. 

Jurisdiction, (ih'shin.) [L. Juriodictin.] (Law.) 
Generally, the legislative function, or the power to 
make, declare, or apply the law: in a Judiciary sense, 
it signifies the right of adininistering justice through 
the laws. 

Jurisprudence, (run .) (I.. juris- prudentia, 
knowledge of the law.] (It.) The science which 
treats of the exposition of the principles of laws, ex- 
cluding from the application of this term tlie laws of 
God, and those of morality, as well as those generally 
expressive of fact or circumstance which are ouly laws 
in a figurative or metaphorical sense. 

Jurist. (joo'rist.) (From L. jus, juris, a law.] (Zur) A 
person learned in the science of tio law, more pariicu- 
larly in civil and international law. Seo JUKISCONSULT. 

Juror, (/o ri r.) or Juryman. (Prom jury | (Luaw.) 
A person impanelled to serve upon a Jury. 

Jury. (jore) From Fr. juré, sworn.) (Law.) A body 
of persons sworn to decide justly on the matter before 
them. Trial by J. is guaranteed by the Constitution 
of the U. States, in all criminal cases except upon im- 
peachment, and in all suits at common law when the 
subject-matter of the controversy exceeds 220 1n value, | 
All questions of fact are submitted to the J., questions 
of law being reserved for the decision of the court, 4 
juror, iu giving his verdict, is to be governed by 
nothing Lat his own opinion. The J. may find, under 
certain circumstances, a special verdict — that is, one in 
Which the facts of the case are specially stated, 10 


which leaves it to the court to apply the law; or they 

may find à general verdict, sulyect to a special ease, as 

to n point of law. The Grand J consists of a body of | 
citizens, summoned by the sheriff for every session of | 
the peace, every coimtiissiun of oyer aud terminer, aud | 
of general jail delivery; aud to them all indictinents 

are preferred. It must consist of 12 persons at least, | 
and not more than 24. The members are instructed in 
the articles of their inquiry, by the Judge or justice who 
presides on the bench. They theu withdraw, to sit aud 
receive indictinents ; and they are ouly io hear evidence 
on the part of the prosecution ; fur the finding an in- 
dictinent is merely in the nature of au inquiry or accu- 
sation, Which is afterwards to be tried and determined; 
aud the grand jury are only to ascertain whether or not 
there be sufficient. cause to call upon the party to un- 
gwer it. The Peil or Pety J. consists ot 12 persons and 
ho more; it is for the trial of all crimiual ofences, und 
of all issues of fact in civil cases of the common law. 

Jury-mast, (-iud«.) (Nul) A mast temporarily , 
rigsed and sent up to replace a fore- or muin-mast, cut | 
or carried away by stress of weatlier, or by au enemy's 
fire. 

Jas, (jis.) [L., a law.] (Law. A term variously ap- 
plied as expressing that whichis peculiar to, iu contorna- 
ity with, or derived from the law or a legal status, 

Jussieu, (jiis-soo',) the patronymic of a family of 
French botanists, of which not fewer than five meim- 
bers made for themselves eminent names in the annals 
of science. The most distinguished was, perhaps. AN- 
TOINE LAURENT DE J., u. ut Lyons, 174s, studied botany 
under his uncle, Bernard, at that tinie lecturer at the 
Jardin du Roi, 1700, and was insect appointed adinon- 
istrator of that institution in 17710. 1n digo he entered 
upon the chair of botany in the Museum of Nat. His- 
tory, later became à member of the Institute, wud in 
1508 a councillor of the Imperial University. D. 18.37. 
His most famous work, Genera £Tantarum secundum Or- 
dines naturales disposit, opened out à how aera 16 votiaui- | 
cal study, and exploded. the artificial. system of Liu- | 

| 


nius, heretofore iu vogne. 
2Aast-nt-corps, (/e -i.) [Fr.] (Costume) For- 
pacils, e jerkiu, doublet, or short jacket, fitting closely | 
uw. the body 
Justice, 


(jas’tis,) [L. justicia.} One of the ada 
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virtues of the ancients, and the name for a principal 
departinent of social und moral duty in all ages. Prac- 
tically, J. is considered to be clear and definite; but 
theoretically, there have been great disputes us to its 
ultimate analysis and the source of its binding quality. 
Distributive J. belongs to magistrates or rulers; and 
consists in dispensing to every inan that which the laws 
and tho principles of equity require. nu, J. 
consists in fair dealing in tnale, and other mutual in- 
tercourse between man and man. 

Justice of the Peace. (Lw.) A public officer, 
appointed to keep the peace of the county in which he 
resides, On the commission of grave offences: the pre- 
liuiuary inquiry is usually made before u justice, who 
may either dismiss the person charged or commit him 
for trial. They have also jurisdiction in civil cases 
given to them by local regulations. In some of the U. 
Stites these officers are appointed by tlie executive; in 
others, they are elected by the people. 

Justificutiomn, (de- e-. [From L. justus, 
equitabie, and facio, I make] (Law) The showing 
good reason, in a court of law, why one bas done that 
tur which he is called to aus wer. — i Theola The uct by 
which à person ie accounted. just or righteous in the 
sight of God, or is placed in a state of salvation, 

Justin I.. (in,) ciuperor of the East, a. Anastasius, 
918; D. 627, — J. II. s. his uncle Justinian I. 965; D. 
574. 

Justin, (St.,) styled TRE Martyr, one of the carly 
Christian Fathers, was B. in Palestine, about 103 A. D. 
Alter receiving a pasan education, he adopted tlie faith 
oi Christin 152, and, while at. Rome, addressed to the 
emperor Antoninus his celebrated first Apelegy for the 
Chistian Relijion. Martyred, under Aurelian, in 165. 

Justinian I., Cu-“ t. emperor of Consiantino- 
ple, B. 453 A. D., B. his nephew Justin I. in 527. He 
proved to be a just, wise, and able ruler, and carried 
out the revision of the Roman law, and the compilation 
of the Pandects and Institutes, known as tlie Juctiniart 
(ode, He also etlected. great. internal improvements 
in his dominions, erected the church of St. Sophia at 
Adrianople, and was the first to introduce the culture 
of the silli-worm and the fabrication of silken stuifs 
into Europe. His victorious generals, Belisarius and 
Narseg, restored to the empire nearly all the provs. it 
had neia under tlie first Cæsars. D. 5605, — J. II. 8s. his 
futher Constantine III. in oso, and achieved many vic- 
tories over the sarncens, His eruelrien, however, caused 
a revolt of his subjects, who deposed tam, and deported 
iu to the Crna. After his return thence he was 
slain by Philippicus Bardanus, who s. him in 711. 

Jute. (Bol) dee CorcHoRUs, 

Jutland, (oot) u prov. of Denmark, occupying 
the ecutive peninsular mainland of that Kingdom: b. N. 
by the Skazer-rack, E. by the Cattegat, S. by Schles- 
wie, uud W. by the North Seas area, 9,791 84. m. Its 
Coasts are indented by arms of the sea extending far in- 
land, one of which, the Für Fjord, almost insulates the 
N. part from tie S.: C. Aathuns. J. is noted for its 
rich pasture-lands, feeding immense numbers of fine 
cattle for export J. was anciently inhabited by the 
Jutes, a TH i or Scandinavian tribe which, tradition 
Bays, formed colonies iu Englaud in the Sth cent. Pop. 

THT. 

Juvenal. Dremus Jesivs Jevenaris, (son’re-nahl,) 
the Must eminent of Roman satirist, is said to have 
been k. in Aquinum, A. D. 40. He became a pleader at 
Jaw, and the intimate friend of the epigrammatic poet 
Martii. After the age of 60, he produced the famous 
pons in which he so severely lashed the vices and 
follies of the times he lived iu. Sixteen of his satires 
have been preserved, 

Juventast)0oo-ce tds.) (Myth) The Roman goddess of 
vouti, corresponding with the Zebe of the Greeha. 

Jar. pedir.) (Chron) The sth month of the Jewish 
year, containing 29 days. It corresponds pretty nearly 
with the latter part of April aud beginning of May. 


T~ 
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K the cleventh letter and eighth consonant of the 
9 Euglisl alphabet, has becete in a great measure 

eubstituted for the modera Euzsli-h c in words of 
Saxon derivation. TuS commonly termed a guttura, 
it is mole properly a patéal, being formed by thrusting 
the root of the tongue against the roof of the mouth, 
With a depression of the lower jaw and opening of the 
teeth. It has the hard sound of c betore eand t, where, 
according to Anglican analogy, o would be soft, us in 
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the words keen and king: ft is rarely found asa terminal 
except in such monosvyilables ux deck, knack, Ke. It is 
inserted between a vowel and the silent e final, as in 
rt, and the kke, Betere n the letter & is mute, us in 
know, knee, A derives from the Gr. kapra, correspond- 
ing with the Heb. %, and was but little nsed by the 
Latius; in the French, it occurs only in words of exotio 
parentage, It frequently interchanges with c, as in 
calendar, kalendar ; and is now generally omitted where 
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. $t was formerly employed asa termination, as in pub- 
lick, physick, &c. Among the Romans, it often took the 
place of c, as an abbreviation; thus, K. T. for capite 
tonsus, As a nuiceral, it stood for 250, and with a dash 
over it, thus K, for 250,000, 

Kaby les. (Elhnol.) Seo BERBERS. 

Katia, (Ad f^ fal) or CAFFA, (anc. Theodosia,) a seaport 
of Kussia in Europe, on the S.E. coast of the Crimea; 
Lat. 450 1' 31" N., Lon. 35° 23 Zi" E. Pop. 6,338, 

Kaf firm. (ET .) Seo CAFFRARIA. 

Kaffir's-tree. (B..) See ERYTHRINA. 

Katliristan, (KUF r-is-taln',) |“ Land of the Infidels,"] 
a country of W. Central Asia, b. W. and N. by the Hin- 
doo Coosh Mts., E. by Cashmere ind the Punjab, und 8. 
by Afghanistan; bet. N. Lat. 357—369, and E. Lon. 69° 
2071 20“. It is mountainous, but with a suthcienthy 
fertile «oil. The Katrs are light-complexioned, and 
differ in many essentials from other Asiatics. Zup. un- 
known. 

Kahan, (I Antr.) (Zal) The Proboscis monkey, Sent- 
wopithecus nastca, a monkey of Borneo, celebrated for 
its extremely Jong nose, 

KRirwan, (kàr rin,) a city of N. Africa, regency of 
Tunis, 55 m. 8. ot the N of that name, and noted for 
ius extensive manufs, of Morocco leather, L'op. 25,000. 

Knisnrieh, (Ai-su-ré'ah,) (anc. Meca, a city of Tur- 
key in Asia, p. Caramania, ou the Kurasa, 130 m. S.E. 
of Angora. Pop. 30,000, 

Kaiser, (ki'zür.) [Ger.] (Hist.) See CEAR. 

Kaisersiautern, (ki-zürzlutairn,)u town of Bava- 
ria, in tlie Pulatinate, on the Lauter, 25 m. N. W. of Lan- 
dau. Zop. 15,259. 

Kakodyl, (ed or Cacodyl. (Chem.) An 
organic compound, formerly known as Cadets Pumin 
liyuid or Alkarsin. It is now supposed to beu compound 

two equivalents of methyl aud one of arsenic, und in 
modern nomenclature is called arsendinethyl, Its pre- 
paration must be eflected with extraordinary precau- 
tions owing to its spontaneous inflammability and its 
extremely poisonous nature, Bursen's research on K. 
is u masterpiece of Chemical accuracy. K. is a trans- 
parent colorless liquid, heavier than water; it has adis- 
gusting odor, and its vapor is extremely poisonous; it 
boils at 3359, and solidifies at 43 to a crystalline mass; 
it is slightly soluble in water, more so in alcohol; it 
takes tire in the air at ordinary temperatures ; aud also 
in chlorine gas. It acts the part of a rudical and forms 
an oxide, chloride, iodide, and other compounds which 
need not be further specified. Arm. C,115A8. 

Kalamazoo, (4^ól-a-m«h-z0,) a river of Michigan, tak- 
ing from its source in Calhoun co., a course W. and N. 
W. into Lake Michigan, which it enters in Allegan co., 
after a total flow ot about 200 m. — In MuAigan, a S. W. 
co.; area, 570 8g. in.; C. Kalumazoo.— 

—A rapidly progressing town, C. of above co, on the 
river of same name, 140. m. W. of Detroit. Here is a 
college founded by the Baptists. 

Kalb, (De.) See De Kar. 

HKalkaska, (X-. I Hu, in Michigan. a newly organ- 
ized co., in 'the N. W. part of the lower peninsula; C. 
Rapid River, 

Kale, (^il) or BonFCOLE. (Hort) A variety of cabbage, 
Brassica oleracea, acephala, 

Maleidophon, (4c/-i %%. n.) [From Gr. kalos, beau- 
tiful, eidos, rhape, and phone, sound.) (470) An appa- 
ratus invented by Prof. Wheatstone, consisting essen- 
tially of a series of elastic steel rods of rectangular sec- 
tion, which cau be fastened rigidly at one end into a 
massive support, and which carry at the other end a 
bright silver button. or silvered globular glass bead. 
Its object is toshow the influence of thickness upon the 
rate of vibration of au elastic rod, and to render visible 
the eflect upon tlie rod of dinerence of phase of two 
simultaneous vibrations. 

Kaleidoscope, (kdl-idés-kip ) [From Gr. kalna, benn- 
tiful, eidos, form, and akopeo, 1 view.] (Opt) When an 
object is placed between two plane mirrors, Which form 
anangle with each other, either right or acute, images 
of the object are formed, the number of which increases 
with the inclination of the mirrors, On this property 
ef inclined mirrors depends the AV invented by Sir D. 
Brewster. It consists of a tube in which there are 3 mir- 
rors inclined at 60°; one end of the tube is closed by a 
piece of ground glass, and the other by a cap provided 
Withab aperture. Small irregular pieces of colored glass 
are placed at one end between the ground glass aud 
another glasa disc, and on looking through the aper- 
ture, cho Sule Cnt being held towards the light, the 
objects and their images are scen arranged in beautiful 
symmetrical forms; by turning the tube, an endless 
variety of these shapes is obtained, The A. is used by 
calico-printers, potters, and carpet-manufacturers, who 
are thus supplied with an endless varicty of patterns. 
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K&lidasf®, (kah-le-dah'sah,) the most eminent of Hin. 
doo dramatic pocta, appears to bave flourished about 
50 B. C. 

Kalisz, (kahl i) a manuf. city of Russian Poland, C. 
of a palatinate of same name, 70 m. S. E. of Posen. 
Pon. 13,537. 

Kallundborg. (kál'liiwl-hórg.) à seaport of Denmark, 
W. coast of the island of Zealand, 58 in. W. of Copenh 
gen. Pop, 3,000. 

Halmiia, (Adlme-ah.) (Bot) The Mountain Laurel or 
Calico-bush, a gen. of N. American evergreen shrubs 
O. Ericucee, characterized by the border of the corolla 
having on the upper surface cavities in which the sta- 
mens are partly concealed. 

Kalocsa, (Auh-lòk'zah,) a town of Hungary, on the Dan 
ube, 70 m. S. of Pesth. Pep. 12,565. 

Kalouga, or Kr. (kaA-lo'goh,) a manufacturing 
city of European Russia, C. ot a govt. of same name, ou 
the Oka, 100 m. E. of Moscow. 1%. 36,880. 

Kalipee, or Catrer, (Aaibpe ya commercial city of Brit 
India, pres. Bengal, N. W. provs., on the Junina, 45 m. 
S. W. of Cawnpore. 1%. 21,N 0. 

Kama, (Ii) a river of Russia in Europe, rising 
in the govt. Viatka, and joining the Volga, 50 m. N. of 
Kazan, after a S. W. aud mostly navigabie course of 
1.499 m. 

Kamadera, (kah-maA-da'rah.) (Hind. Myth.) The 
god of love, or Cupid, of the Hindoo peoples, 

Knminietz, or dk. tec miein-etzh^,) a fortified 
town of Russin in Europe, C. of Polish govt. of Podlolia, 
on the Smotryez, glo m. S. E. of Kiev. Pop. 16,755. 

Kamouraska, (haueoo-ds'kak in Lower Camula, a 
river emptying into the St Lawrence in abt. A7? a3" N. 
Lat., ber- 4N W. Lon. — A co. having an area of 1,00 sq. 
m.; C. Kamouraska, Pep. 21,254. 

Hampen, (Adin peain,) u manuf, town of Holland, p. 
Overyssel, near tlie confluence of the Yssel with the 
Zuyder- Zee. dA up. 15.89. 

Kamptulicon, (-fu/le-kon.) [Of Gr. deriv.] (Manuf) 
A compound of gutta-percha, eaeutelioue, and ground 
cork, intimately mixed, and subjected to great pres- 
sure, It is chiefly used for covering floors, tor Wich 
purpose it possesses the advantages of being unaftected 
by damp, being a non-cooductur of heal, and a dead- 
euer ot sound, 

Hanmtschathka,(dimt-chdthah,) a considerable penin- 
sula on the E. coast of Siberia, extending from 51" to 
617 N. Lat. The severity of the climate here is equa 
to the sterility of the soil. The inhabitants consist of 
Kamtschadales, Ruesiaus, and Koriaks, and of a mix- 
ture produced by their intermarriiures, They are sub- 

ject to Russia; and their trade consists in furs und 
skins. In travelling. they use dogs harnessed to a 
sledge, instead of horses; A chain of volcanic monn- 
tains extends the whole length of the peninsula, 
Whence several rivers take their rise; und pursue their 
course to the sea, Several of the volcanoes are in oc. 
cusional activity. C. lP'etropaulovek. 

Kanabec, (kan eb, in Minn, eue, an E. co.; area, 
525 sq. m. Brunswick. 

Hanawha, ‘heh: -nawhah,) in W. Virginia, a S. W. 
tral co.; erect, 1,176 sq. In. 
coal; C. Charleston. 

Kane, Errena KENT. (Id u.) an American Arctic explor- 
er, k. in Philadelphia, 1820. After graduating as dos- 
tor of medicine in tlie University of Pennsylvania, 1542, 
he performed a course of foreign travel, served in the 
Moxican war, and in 1550 went as surgeon to Lieut. De 
Havens expedition in search ef Sir John Franklin. In 
1853 he himself took command of a 2d expedition di- 
rected to the same object, and di-covered the existence 
of an open Polar sen. His experiences are narrated in 
his The United. States Grinnell Expedition in Search of 
Sir John Frankin (1554); and Arctic Erploratiuns 
(1856), D. 1857. 

Hane, in I/ inois, a N. E. co.; area, 540 sq. m.; C. Geneva. 
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Kangaroo, (n- nurn.) (Zul.) A fam. (Macro 
podids) of Australian Marsupials, whose limbs are 
strangely di-proportioned, the fore-legs being emal 
and short, whilst the hinder are long and powerful. 
The largest species, M. Mijer, is four or five feet in 
length. with a tail three feet; its usual position is 
standing on its hind-teet, its fore-feet being employed 
like à pair of hands. It lives on vegetables, and, instead 
of walking, takes leaps of about fitteen feet. It isfur- 
Dished, like the opossum, with a pouch in the abdomen, 
which is à receptacle for its young. and ig resorted to 
after they become strong for the sake of warmth and 
protection, They use their tails and hinder feet as wea- 
pons of defence, The flesh of these animals is said to be 
nutritious and savory, somewhat resembling mutton, 


Kangaroo Island, lies off the coast of S. Australia, 
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m 8. Lat. 350 43’, E. Lon. 137° 58” 31"; area, abt. 1,900 
. m. It isa poor and almost desolate place. 

Kankakee, (kin-kau'ke,)) in Illinois, a N. E. co., b. on 
Indiaua; area, 590 sq. m.; C. Kankakee. 

Kano, (kaA'no,) a trading mart of Central Africa, in the 
Soudan, N. Lat. 129, E. Lon. 9°. Pop. 30,000, 

Kansas, (kin'sás,) a large river of the State of Kansas, 
formed at Fort Riley by the fusion of the Republican 
and Smoky Hill forks, and receiving numerous affluents 
during its E. course to the Missouri, which it empties 
into on the E. frontier of the State. 

Kansas, a W. central division of the U. States, having 
N. Nebraska, E. Missouri, S. Indian Ter., and W. Colo- 
rado; being situate bet. N. Lat. 2:909, and W. Lon. 
949 20-1 Maximum length, from E. to W., 400 m., 
mean breadth, 208 m.; area, 81,318 sq. m., or $2,043,520 
ae res, of which 40,000,000 acres constitute lands sus- 
ceptible to profitable husbandry. The surface of the 
State is mainly level, consisting of prairies with a 
slight W. undulation. The E. river-bottoms are highly 
fertile, and fringed with belts of well-grown, market- 
able timber. K.is admirably well-watered, the principal 
streams being the Arkansas and Kansas rivers, with 
their numerous tributaries; the N.E. corner of the 
State is washed by the Missouri. The mineral kingdom 
represented comprises iron, coal, kaolin, marble, plati- 
num, and gypsum; coal-mining, however, constitutes 
almost the sole present advantage taken of theso 
sources of industry. Agriculture and cattle-breeding 
are the interests most attended to by the population ; 
the soil has been found admirably adapted to the pro- 
duction of the higher class of cereal crops. Vine-grow- 
ing, and the fruit culture generally, are also objects of 
active pursuit, and viele profitable returns. Tho State 
is distributed over 106 cos., and has for its leading cen- 
tres of trude and pop., Leavenworth, Lawrence, Atchi- 
son, Topeka (the cap.), Fort Scott, and Junction City. 
The executive is in the hands of a governor and lieut.- 
governor, elected biennially. The legislature consists 
of a senate of 25 members, also chosen for a term of 2 
years, with a house of representatives, numbering 115, 
and elected annually. The judiciary comprises a su- 
preme court of 3 judges, appointed for 6 years; and 5 
district courts, each presided over by a single judge, 
holding office for 4 years. In the National Congress, 
the Stute is represented by three members. From a 
financial point of view, matters in A. appear highly 
satisfactory; tho fiscal returns for 1881 exhibited a 
total funded debt of $1,181,975. Education is equally 
flourishing, and the various public institutions of 
the State accord with its yearly increasing prosperity. 
The Kansas Fucific Railroad, from Kansas City, Mo., to 
Denver, Col., connecting with tho Union Pacific line at 
Cheyenne, forms a track of 735 m., completed in 1870; 
several trunk lines of rail ron cross the State, and the 
total length of railroad lines in 1902 was 8,893 miles. R. 
originally forined a porticn of the Louisiana purchase 
from France in 1803; and became an independent ter- 
ritory in 1850. For years following, the name of Kansas 
became a synonym for social lawlessness and political 
anarchy, chiefly owing to that phase of the slavery 
question known as the Missouri Compromise. Ultimate- 
ly, the Abolitionists prevailed; a constitution on anti- 
slavery principles was established in 1859, and K. be- 
camo a recognized State of the Republic, Jan. 29, 1861. 


NK nn'sns City, in Moa Sonrishine city of Jackson co., 
near confluence of Missouri and Kansas rivers, 160 m. 
from Jefferson City. 

Kant, IMMANUEL, (ahnt,) the founder of the so-called 
Critical or Transcendental School of German philosophers, 
was D. in Künigsberg, 1724, of Scottish descent, and in 
1770 became prof. of logic und metaphysics in the Uni- 
versity of his native city. His life was devoted to study, 
and it is said that never in hiv life had he gone farther 
than eight miles from Königs“ . . D. 1804. Foremost 
among the published works of this profound thinker 
are the Critique of Pure Reason (1781) ; Critique of Pract 
cal Reason (1790) ; Universal Natural History and Theory 
of the Heavens (1755); and the Critique of the Faculty of 

udging (1793). As a metaphysician of the highest 
order, he has made an indelible mark in the determin- 
ing of the proper limits and true position of the human 
intellect in relation to the objects of knowledge. Re- 
jecting all the ontological, cosmological, and physico- 
theological proofs of the existence of God aa mere futili- 
ties, K. based his belief in God on the inward necessities 
of a practical morality. Religion — i. e., the recognition 
of our duties as divine commands — has, in the system 
of K. the closest dependence on morality; in fact, be- 
comes identical with it. This purely ethical conception 
of religion led him to a criticism of the positive dogmas 
of theology from an ethical stand-point, 1n which are 
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contained most of the elements of theelogfcal rational 
ism. The application of the Practical Reason, as under- 
stood by K., to JEsthetics and Jurisprudence, is equally 
fruitful of important results. 

Kantism, (kdw'izm. The philosophical system of 
KANT, q. v. 

Kaolin, (ka'o-lin.) (Min.) See GRANITE. 

Karak, (kdrak,)[anc. Icarus, ] an island of the Persian 
Gulf, 35 m. N.W. of Bushire; area, 13 sq.m. It forms 
an admirable rendezvoua for shipping. Great Britain 
took possession of it in 1839. 

HKaramania, or CARAMANIA, (kah-ra-ma'ne-ah,)a govt. 
of Turkey, in Asia Minor, otherwise known as the eyalet 
of Koniyeh, b. S. by Mt. Taurus, and drained by the 
Kizil-Irmak and Sihoun rivers. C. Koniyeh. 

Karamain, (kah-ram-sin’,) NIKOLAI MIKHAELOVITCH, a 
distinguished Russian historian, B. in Orenburg, 1765, 
was in 1803 appointed historiographer of the empire, 
and D. 1826, leaving unfinished his great performance 
the History of the Russian Empire (11 vols., 1815-24). 

Karnac, or Karnak, (kihrndk,)& village of Egypt, 
on the K. bank of 
the Nile, and on the — 
site of part of the 
&nciont city of 
Thebes. It contains 
the magnificent 
ruins of a celebrated 
temple, the sanc- 
tuary of which was 
built by Osertesen 
I. of the 12th dy- 
nasty. It stands 
within a circuit 
wall of brick 1,800 
feet long and some- 
what less broad, 
The most remarka- 
ble part of this 
wonderful mass of 
courts,  propyliea, 
and obclisks, is the 
great hall, 170 feet y 
by 329 feet, having" 
a central avenue of 
194 massive col- 
umns. In one of 
the chanibers are 
the sculptures 
which conipose the K. Tablet, one of the most important 
records of Egyptian chronology. 

Karnes, (kahrnz,) in Texas, a S.S.E. co.; area, 850 sq. 
m. ; C. Helena. 

Karr, Jean Baptiste ALPBRONSE, (bahr,) a French ro- 
mancer, B. in Mtinich, 1808. Among his best writings 
are, Sous les Tilleuls, a novel, and his contributions to 
Les Guépes, a monthly satirical journal. 

Kars, (Auhrz,) u fortified city of Turkish Asia, in Ar- 
menía, on an affluent of the Araxes, 85 m. N.E. of 
Erzeroum, It sustained a remarkable siege by a Russian 
army in 1555, when its gallant defenders were finally 
compelled (from want of provisions) to capitulate. Pop. 
12,001. Ceded to Russia in 1878. 

Kasehaa. (kiskou) a flourishing manuf. city of Hun. 
gary, on the Hernad, 123 m. N. E. of Pesth. Pnp. 21,742. 

Haskaskia, (/J42-kJs'ke-ah,) in Illinois, a largo river, 
taking a S. W. course of abt. 300 in. from its rise in 
Champaign co, to ita fall into the Mississippi, in Ran- 
dolph co. — A vill. in Randolph co., and the supposed 
oldest ecttlement in the N. W. States, dating from 1673. 
Until 1818, it was considered the cap. of the Territory. 

Kathion, (kà'Ge-ün.) [Gr. kation, that which goes 
down.] (Chem.) A substance which during electro- 
chemical decomposition goes to the kathode. 

Kathode. (Cm.) See ANODE. l 

Katrine, (Loch,) (kdt'reen,) a picturesque lake of 
Scotland, in Perthshire, abt. 11 m. in length. At its N. 
extremity is the famous mountain-pass of the Trosachs. 
Its 2 is described in Sir Walter Scott's Lady of 
the re. 

Katy did, (xa“te-did.) (Zoól.) See Locust. 

Kaufman, (kowf'mán,) in Texas, & N. E. central co.; 
area, 1,030 sq. m.; C. Kaufman. 

Kaulbach, WILHELM, (koul'bák,) a German historical 
painter, B. in Waldeck, 1805. He studied at Düsseldorf, 
and fostered by the patronage of King Louis of Bavaria, 
and other lovers of art, executed the frescoes of A 
and the Muses, and Cupid and Psyche, (both at Panie] 
besides the grand historic pieces entitled the Ba 
of the Huns, and The Destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. 

Kaunitz, WENZEL ANTON, PRINCE VON, (kow’nile,) an 
Austrian statesman and diplomatist, B. in Vienna, 1711. 
After filling with credit a series ef high dipiomatie 
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Positions, he rame to he revarded ag 
uropean diplomacy,” 100 
minister of the empire, : 
azan, Ua he nin) Or Kayan, one 
most commercial of Kussian 
game naine, is situate near the Continence 
and Kazanka. It bas a prosperons 
Carries on an active trade. vp. 78.6. 
ean, EpMUNDp, then) N celebrated 
R. in London, 1790. qns Erestest 
Othello, Slo lock, 
Teach. D. 1554, 
Kearn ey,in aVebruala, aS. co.; 
Kearney City, 
Carsurge, (Ker g,) a mountain of 
New Hampshire, Tising to an altitude of 
the level of the aca. 
ecskemét, (,t. 
unhgury, 54 m. SE. of l'esth, 
Of any place in the Kingdom, 
edge, (key. J Du. kaghe, 


cities, © 


has the mea 
Pop. deoxy, 
A small 


Viesus 


small anchor noed to keep a ship steady u! 


ina harbor or river 


* 


edron, or Kidron, (E^ riy.) [Heb., the muddy, 
A stream running in the Valley of Jehoshaphat, E. of 
Mount of Oliy 
dry, ENcept after Leay 


Jerusidem, between the cty and the 
t$ channel in Kenerally 
t is frequently MeUDo bed in Scripture, 
eel, (hes, LAS. cielo] 

piece of timber in u ship, 


running 
frum the 


lower part Of her stem to the Jo 


er 8lern-post, and Supporting the Whole frame. 
. or File eel, a3 it is calle 


times u second keel 
under the first. See NEIL. 
Keel-bili. aue.) See CHR. 
eel-haul'in,. (NA.) 
inflicted on ollenders at Bea, 
from the Yard-arin wiih ropes. and dras 
under the Ship's keel from one side to the o 
eelson, (Av en,) or Kelson, 
insido keel; a Principal timber ina Ship, 


by letting t 


with long bolts, so ag to form the 

keel, 

Keep, (4. UFortif) Ree CASTLE, 

Keh „ (adl) a town of the E£raud-duchy 
facing Strasburg on the opposite bauk of 
and [0 u. N.W. of Otlenbury, 
tegic post this Place 
Portance, It Suto pea severely during 
Pop. 3,000, 

Keighley, 


(L, a Manuf. town 
Riding ea, 


York, 16 m. WNW, ot Leeds, 


9f & p. of same nate, iu N. Lat. 292 0, E. I. 
Pop, 12,00, 

&cllerma mn. FRANcorg CHRISTOPNE, Dee 
(Emu. A French Marshal, B. ut Stute! 
In 1792 he recetyved the Sowat of thes A, 
Centre on the Mesele, repelled the 
und delivered France by his erent 
russians, called the 771 of Volny, 


On th 
of the empire he was made 


Marshal and 


d 

uctor, n. in Lancashire, 17.7. He exNcelled in 
eat order of trasedy, and was 
the parts of Brutus and Coriolanus, 
famous Mis. Siddons, JP. 2, 
emper, (en, in Mississippi, an E. c 
Alubamian border ; arcd, 800 square 
. Kalb. 
Ciipten, 
Circ, Suabia, 
Pop, M tes, 
endal, (en,, a mannf. 


especially anc 


(Ham irn.) a manuf, town of 
9n the Iller, 51 


Pon, 13.147, 
ewdali, 
Oswego, 


Ken dallville, in Indiana, n vill. of Noble co., abt, 90 


m. W. S W. oT Toleda. Pop. 2.164, 


Kenilworth, (hen beer rth a town of Foglind, CO, 
d a for the 
the patrimonia Seat of 

Cotniieinerateg in Sir 
W. Scott's historical romance of thy Siue nawy, 
«ces 


ar wink, 5 m. N. of the town of y Wick, 1% 
ruins of its once fameus Castle, 
the Dudleys, carts of Leicester, 


3.351. 

Ken nebec, (r e-.) n Maine, 
ing its Source jn Moosehend Lake, whencs it 1 
Course of ubt. 140 In., til] it emibouches in to the 

Ou ite banks are the cities of Bath 


of the fines 


English tra 


- Ara fortified 
Was formerly held as of moch im- 

the bombard- 
meut of Strasburg iu the Franco-Germay Mar of 1870. 


of Enz] 


liilics, 


Ii. SSW. of Ai 


borough of En 
of co. Westmoreland, on the Ken, 40 in. S. o Carlisle, 


the * oracle of 


9 became 


; area, 1,200 aq. m.; C. 


Merrimac e 
2,108 ft. aby 


Or KErsRrA ET, A town of! it 
test market 


TON ads 


ien riding 


Jie ing) The lowest 
her whol 


Mer 


A punishment forme: 
down 
therm 


hem 
vin, 
thir, 


GN pbnibliug,) The 


laid Within. 
Side across all the tunbers over the keel, ang fastened 


interior Or cul 


ot Baden, 
thine, 
aod stra. 


thie 


-5 


11. 617 57 e 


DF 


the do. 


^, on tho 
Cajal, 


Bava ria, 
den burg. 


in Illinois a N. E. co.; area, 325 sq. m.; C 


a large river, hay- 


they &. 
Atlantic 
aud Au- 


prime- 


t and! 
- Of n govt, of 
‘of the Volga 
university, und 


zedian, 
Characters Were 


Richard III., and Sir Giles Ov 


: 1 7 
y an Central co, on Delaware Bay; area, 240 8q. miles; C. 


| 


legt l 
part of 
Some- 
d, is put | 


iüter- 


and, W. 
Lip. IS, 
elat, (Kit,) n fortified city, Cof Beloochistaty, and 


VaI yr, 
„g, 17.57, 
my of the 
Duke of Brunswick, 
Vietory over the 
* erection 
a duke, aral! 

Was Created a Peerof France at the. Restoration. D. 1*0, 

Kemble, Jou PHILIP J „ bin eelebrated English 
ail- ! 
‘essa jn 


llis sister Wis thie 


Aland, G. 


Jp. 


gusta. — A § Ny. central co.; ore; 900 8q. miles; C. Ay 


| Hennebunk, (Ain ne. V nx.) in Maine, a township 
and port of entry of York, on the Kennebunk River, 25 
m. S. W. of Portland, — Pup. 2.03 — K LNNEBUNE Porr, 
in siune State and UOS At the month uf the Kennebun 
75 m. S. S. W. of Augusta, is n loce Where {uch ship. 
I building is Carried on, Pep. 2.572, 

Kenos hn, (/ HisN in Wy dein, a S. E. co., skirted 
E. by Like Michigan ; area, ZU sg. In; C. Kenosha, 
Jp. 14,117. — A town, C. of above co, on Lake Michi. 
Fun, 35 m, S. of Milwaukee, It carries on a considera- 
ble shipping trade, 
Cnsington, (Ar n-zing’tin,) A borough of England, 

| 955 Middlesex, furming a W. suburb of London, Top. 
31,553, 

ent, (Ant,) n f. & E. co. of Fogland, of which kingdom 
has been termed the kuden, Separated fron the 

| French Cast by the Strat, of Dover, It jy Noted for 

| dts rich soil and tine Woodlands, Area, 1,557 54. u.; C. 

| Maidstone. 1%. 817, %,. 

‘Ken t, in New Prunes ich, an E. O., Washed by North. 
Umberlind Strait, an Inlet of the N. Atlantic; are 

1400 sq, m.; C. Live: pool, 1%. 19.101. — In Canada 

M., „ S. W. co., b. by Lakes j 

B4. miles ; C. Chatham. 


Dover,—In Maryland a N.E. unt, skirted by Chesa- 
Peake Bay; Gred, SI) sguare miles; C, Chestertown — 
In Michigan, a SW. county ; area, 


1 square niles; C. 
Grand Rapids. In Rhode IsTand, à W. central county, 
„ E. by N 


Niu ragansett Day; arca, 180 square wuiles; C. 

East Greenwich 

Kent, JAMES, an eminent B. in Put. 
liam co, New York, 1763, lis most Huportant Mork, 
Cone nlaries im American Dew, isa Production of great 
literary Merit, anda work high authori ty iu Boyland 
as Well as in the U. States, D. 1537, 

fenton, (Gn Lu,) in A. "luc ya N. County, near the 


| tronuticr of Olio; area, 150 ay, 1nile8; C. Iudependence, 


— In Ohio, a vill., C. of Hardin co., on 
the Scioto River, aht. ‘lm. N. W. of Columbus. 

li entucky, Uori ke) ua large and Pictureague river 
of the U, States, rising in the Cuiibcrlard Mts., nud 
flowing J. W. through the tate of Kentucky, 85 far as 
Carrollton, 260 In., at which place it juins the Ohio, 

Kentuck’y, ene of the United Slates of America, hays 
ing llinojs, Indiana, and Ohio on the N.; Virginia and 

V. Virginia on the E.: 'Unessce on the S.; and Mise 
Rouri, Indiana, aud Hingis on the W. It lies between 
aU 657 Z2 and 30 „N., and Lon, 819 50 und 899 26˙ 
W.: being abt. 4900 miles iu length from E. to W. and 
Varying trom 4y to 1*0 m. in breadth, 4 rea, OT GNO 8q. 
i. The country is rolling. hilly in some Portions, and 
in the SE, mountainous, Rome of the elevations risiug 
lo Gy) fiet Its chiel rivers ure the Olio and Missis. 
Sippi on ity borders; and tlie T dns Cumberland, 
Kentucky, Liching, aud Green, The soil is Mostly fer- 
tile, and COD MIS sume of the finest agricultural regions 
in N, Alucrica, Producing Wheat, Indian Corn, cotto 
henip, tobacco, and all the fruits of the warmer tem- 
Pate regions, Herds of cattle find rich Pasture, und 
millions of Swine fatten in the woods. T lere ure coa] 
ee, some rich iu oil, extending nearly across the Stute, 
Thero are alan deposita of lad, iron, beautiful Inarbles, 
and salt. Je limestone of A. is prolitic in fusyil re- 
Maing of the Clephane, hiastodon, Megalonyx, de, These 
Les tones also abound in Caverns, the largest of Which 
is the Manor, %% (d. v.). Lhe State is divided inte 
1^ Counties, and has Ior her principal Ceutres of trade 
aud Popui:tion, Louisville, Franktort (tlie cap.), Lexe 
ington, Maysville, Covington, Paducah, Heu eon, 

Columbus, and Hickman, The Principal public iusti- 

tutions are an asylum for Deal-mutes at bauville; e 

State Penitentiary at Frankfort: and two Lunatic Ay 

Tunis, one ut Lexington, and the other al Hopkinaville 
he most Aprenda Publie building is the new State 

Capitol at Frankfort, the dome of which is 225 t. highs 

erected at a cost Of abt, SURTE There are ZU, O3 053 

Acres of land in the State, valued at 827.07 2, 80, and 

5I.:25 ton n lots, Worth PG Oa UT, The auount of 

taxal]e Property owned by negroes is stalvd at $2,525, 

71. The “tate debt in 1554 was S180, 0170. The §Chool 

revenue of A. amounts to $6 2.54, and the Dumber 

Of Children enjoying its benetits js not less than 290,118. 

The Governor and thie Lieuteuant-governor ule clected 

for 4 years, The Judiciary COlIPTiSeS a court of &ppeuls, 

14 circuit Courts, and the Vürious county courts, The 

legislature Coni*ists Of B senate of 5s members, chosen 

for 4 J'arss anda house ol representatives of 100 mem- 
bers, eleted lor 2 uur. A. sends 11 representatives to 
the Federal Congress, em formerly 4 portion of the 

esteru territory of Virginia, Was Once the home of 


KEO 


ce Indian tribes, from whose 
its name, which nignities 


many powerful and warli! 
sanguinary contests arose 
“tho dark and bloody ground." It was settled. by 
Daniel Boonein li6g,organized asa territory in 1790, and 
admitted as a State in 1797. During the War of Secession, 
many of her citizens joined the Contederates, but on the | 
whole the loyalty of the State to the Union was main- 
tained. | 
Keokuk, (ke'o-kük,) in 
m.; C. sigourney.—A woll-built and important town in ! 
Lee county, on the Mississippi, 126 m. 5 S. W. of Daven- 
ort. It forins the trading outlet of the Des Moines 
alley. 
Kepler, JonAxN, (kp 


Jon. a S. E. co.; arer, 576 84. 


nr.) one of the greatest of mod- 
ern astronomers, B. ut Weilin Würtenrberi, 1511. Ou 
the death of Tycho Brale, 1001, A. sueceoded. him as 
principal mathematician to the emperor Rud dph; but 
the treasury of the emperor was so much exhausted by 
war that A.could not obtain the payment of his salary. 
and often felt tlie pressure of poverty, II 1612, he was | 
appointed professor of mathematics at Linz, and D. at 
Ratisbon, 1630. He expended the labor of several years 
on his Rudolphine Tables,” which were published in 
1627, and have been highly prized. He also made great 
discoveries in optics, general physics, and geometry. 
But his chiefest title to lustiug fame is his Astreucmniet 
Nova, which was produced in 1009, and iu whieh he 
announced the laws which govern the planetary mo- 
tions. These laws, known as Aepler'a Laws, are three 
in number: — 1. The planets describe ellipses, each of 
which has one of its foci in the sun. 2. Every planet 
moves, su that the line drawn from it to the zun de- 
scribes about the sun areas proportional to the times. 
The squares of the times of the revolutions of the planets 
are a3 the cubes of their mean distances from the sun. 

Kerbela, (kür-be'luh.) or MEsurb Hos-EIN. a town of 
Asiatic Turkey, p- )rak-Arabi, 90 m. S. W. of Bagdad. | 
It is a place of pilgrimage of the Persians, who venerate | 
it as containing the tomb of Hossein, the son oi Ali. 


S 
DM 


Pop. 20,000. 

Kerguelen's Land, (kürq'lénz-.) a sterile and deso- 

late island in the Soutlierü Ocean; Lat. 49° 20˙ S., Lon. 
69° wW K. 


Kerkook, (kiir-kook’,) @ city of Asiatic Turkey, in 

Kurdistan; Lat. 3° 20 N., Lon. 44° 35) E. Pep. 16,000. 

Kerman. (har’mdn,) or SERJAN, D city of Persia, 250 
m. B. of Shiraz, celebrated for its beautiful shawls, car- 
pets, aud stuits. Pup. 220.000. — K. 18 the C. of a lane .. 

. of sune naine, lying S. of Khorasan, the N. part ot 
which is a salt aud barren desert, but in the S. the land) 
is fertile. Many sheep are pred here: and their fine | 
wool igan article of great trade. Cotton, tobacco, Si prc 
fron, and madder are raised with facility, and in the 
grealeat perfection; so ure fruits of almost every de- 
scription, nud many valuable gums, The manufacture 
comprise tine weollen fabrics, carpets, goats and camela’ 
hair shawls, &c. Fop- 6 0.0 0. 

Kermanshah, (Jr mans) 2 ſortifed city of 
Persia, situated on the great caravan road bet. Persia, 
Caubul, aud Asiatic Turkey; Lat. 94? ZU N., Lon. 4? 
1» E. Pop, 90,000. 

Kermes, Cz.) See Cocctp &. 

Kern, (kurn,) in California, n S. co. 3 de, 5.400 sq. m.; 
Capital, Havilah.—In this co.. and in. about Lat. om LU’ 
N., Lon. 119? W W., is situate a lake of same name, 
cuvoringz an area of abt. 129 sq. m. 

Kernel. (cdu. (Bot.) See PRUPE. 

Kerosene, ro-.) [From Gr. keros, wax. (Chem.) 
See PETROLEUM. 

Kerr, cur.) in Teras, a 
C. Kerrville. 

Kerry. (c re,) n co. of Tre 
and 45 broad. It contuins 
and tlie famous lakes of Killarney. The chief rivers 
are the Blackwater, Ferale, Gale, and Cushin. Cousid- 
erable quantities of beet, butter, hides, and tallow are 


8. central co.; area, 1,100 Bq. m. j 


land, p. Munster, 57 m. Jong 
celebrated mineral waters 


exported from its excellent harbors. Phe S. part 151 
plain, and fertile in corn; but the rest of the co. i? 


mountainous, and chiefly adapted to grazing. C. Tra-| 
lee. Pop. 201.520. 

Kerseymere, (hitr’se-meér.) 
A variety of woollen cloth, differing from ordinary 
bread-cloth by being woven as a (esl. It is easily dis- 
tinguished from the common cloth by the diagonal 
ribbed appearance of its under side, Where the nap, not 
being raised, admits of ity structure being sehn. 

Kershaw, (Kur heat.) iu S. Curolina, u N.E. dist. ; area, 

156 sq. m.; C. Camden. 

Mertsch, (kūrsh,) or KERTCH, A gcaport-town of Rus-, 
sia, in the Crimea, on the strait which connects the | 
Black Sca with the Sen of Azov. Its fortificntions were 
destroyed by an Anglo-French squulron during the 
Orimean war, May 24, 1858. op. 21,414. 


Fr. csi: tr.] (Manuf) 


| 


Kestrel, (Erdl. ) (Zo) A 
HKeswiek, ( 
Ketskemét, 


Kew, „d.) 


K 
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European falcon, much 
American Sparrow-hawk. 
DrRWENTWATER, & picturesque 
Cumberland, 22 m. B. by W. of 
length by 1 mile in breadth. 
in Hungary. Sco Kicski MET. 

a vill. of England, co. Surrey, on the b, 
Thamea, 7 m. W. of London. It is noted 
palace and fine botanic gardens and obser 


resembling the 
këz'zik,) oF 
lake of England, in co. 
Carlisle. It is abt. J in. in 


bank of the 

for its royal 

valory. 

ew nnumee., (ke-wah 
by Lake Michigan; cron, 
Kewanee, 

Keweenaw, ( ke-we’natt,) 
ing a peninsula jutting into 
by Houghton co. 3 area, o) 8q. In. 
and iron. Capital, Eagle River.— 
arm of Lake Superior, 30 m. long 
Keweenaw and Houghton cos. 

Hey. (e.) [AS cv.] (Mua) The 
or tone, to which the whole piece is uccommodated, 
and in which it usually begins and always ends. There 
are but two species of keys: one of the major and one 
of the minor mode, all the keys in which we employ 
sharps Or flats being deduced from the natural keys of 
C major and A minor, of which they are mere trans- 
positions, — The keys of an organ or pianoforte are 
movable projecting levers, made of ivory oT wood, 60 
placed as conveniently to receive the fingers of the 
performer, by which the mechanism is set in motion, 
and the sounds produced. The whole together form 
the key-beard or clacicr. 

Key’-hole Limpet. 

Ia ey port. (he pert) in 
co., on Raritan Bay, abt. 
city. Pep 2,366. 

Keystone. (Arc 

Key West, (4, in 
on the N. W. coast of Key 
the Pines. group of the 
Cupe Sable; N. Lat. 24° 
bas an excellent harbor, at 
ships to and from Pensacola, 
At the same tine, owing to 
created by the numerous sandbanks and reefs in its 
vicinity, it is nota port easy of access, In view of Tie 
numerous wrecks occurring in these waters, tlie U. 8. 
govt, have established at A. H. an admiralty court aud 
service of galvage-Ncssels. Pep. 5016, 

Khan, (kaan.) [Probably from the same root as the 
Kner. king.) A title of Mengeliun or Tartar princes, 

nobles, &. —4 khanat or khanate is A principality. 

K harkolt, (^ir) a city of Russia, C. of a govt. of 
Anne name, situate on three streams, aftluents of the 
Donetz, in Lat. 90? J., Lon. 56? 14’ E., 910 m. 8. S. E. of 
St. Petersburg. It has a university founded in 15805; 
and ita position between Moscow, Odessa, Kiev, Tagan- 
row, and the Caucadsds has made it an imp. rtant market 
for the products of the N. and 8. Dep. 59,968. 

Khartoom, (khartoom,) a town of Upper Nubia, sit- 
uate on the Blue Nile, a short distance above its junc- 
tion with the White Nile. It hus a great caravan 
tratie Pep. 50,090. 

Khatmandoo, ( 
Nepaul, abt. 145 m. 
47% N., Lon. 85? 1» E. 

Kherson, (kair'sn,) OF Cipnson, & town of Enro- 
pran Un- in, C. of a govt. of same name on the borders 
of the Black Sea. The town lies on the Dnieper, near 
to where it widens out into the estuary of the Liman, 
and SOS m. S. by W. of Moscow. It hasa naval school 
anlan observatory. Pop, 45.926. 

(ki rah,) a town o£ Central Asia, C. of an inde- 

hanat of Turkestan. It stands in a fertile 

phin, near the Oxus, in Lat. 412 40 N., Lon. ( 13˙ E. 

in 173, a part of the khanat of K. was annexed ta 

Russia. Pop. (1877) esf. 25,000, 

Khoi, (I,,) 4 well-built and handsome town of Persia, 
p. Azerbijan, 70 m. N.W. of Tabreez. Pop. 30,000, 

Khojend. (ve n.) er Kuo pro, & town of Central 
Asta, in independent Turkestan, on the Sir-Daria (the 
ane, Jriirarteso, 90 m. W. of Khokan. It ia the gite of a 
considerable trans» irt-etrade with Kussia. pop. 25,00. 

Khokan. (ko-kdn,) or KuokANP, a town of Central 
Asia, G. of An independent khanat of Turkestan of tho 
sume name. It is situate on the Sir-Daria, 230 m. N.W. 
of Cashzar; manne, silks and cottons. Pep. (1877) e&t. 
7 % . The khanat of Kk, was annexed to Russin in 1875. 

H honsar, (kon-sakr’,) a town of Persia, p. Irak-Ajemi, 
so m. N. W. of Isfahan. Its situation is highly roman- 
tic, the houses occupying the declivities of two ranges 
of mountains running in & parallel direction, with & 
narrow valley at the base, Pop. 12,000. 


nee,) in Wisconsin, an X. co., b. 
460 square miles; Oapital, 


in Michigan, a N. co., form- 
Lake Superior, and b. 8. 

It is rich in copper 
KrwrrNAw Bay is an 
by 12 broad, between 


fundamental note 


(Zoil.) See Fiss FLLIDAE. 
New Jersey. n vill.ot Monmouth 
2 m. S. S. W. of New York 


h.) See Voussoir. 

Florida, & township of Monroe co., 
West island, which belones to 
Florida Keys, 60 m. 8.W. of 
32 AN”, W. Lon. 81? 4877“. 
id is a port of refuge for 
Mobile, and New Orleans. 
the dangerous navigation 


the capital city of 


kdt-mdn-doo',) 
in Lat. 27° 


N. J. W. of Patna; 
Pop. 50.000. 


pendent k 
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Khorasan, (Lo. z“ n,) (anc. Parthia, Margiana, and | Killer. 


Aria,) the largest p. of Persia, b. N. by Turkestan, and 
lies bet. Lat. 319 tu os 30' N., and Lon. 539 to 62 30" E.; 
area, 210,000 sq. in. Its surface is much diversified by 
plains and mountains, anda large portion consists of 
arid rocks, a saline soil, aud sandy deserta, There are, 


KIN 


(Zotl.) Ree DeLPHINIDs. 


Killiecrankie, (Aii-lc-kráng'ke,) a pass in the H 


however, some fertile and well-watercd valleys, but the. 


insecurity of property in this region prevents their 
being kept iu a state of cultivation, The inhabitants 
are Mohammedans of the Shiah sect. C. Meshed. 

Hhusistan, (I- e-, (anc, Susana) n p. of 
Persia, extending from the mouth of the Euphrates and 
the head of the Persian Gulf inland to the chain of 
mountains that border the table-land of integior Persia. 
It is well watered, and contains some extensive and 
fertile plains, which ascend towards the interior Ly 
successive terraces. In the lower gronuds the heat of 
the summer is intense. The inhabitants are principally 
Arabs (who roam over the plainsiand Ilixats, the latier 
dwelling among the recesses of the mountains. X. 
contains the considerable cities of Dizful, Shooster, and 
Hawizah, together with the port of Mohanunerah, 

Ki’/ang-se, und Ki'ang-su. Eee CINA. 

Kidderminster, (kid-lür-min'stür,) a town of Eng- 
land, in Worcestershire, on the Stour. It has a great 
mart for beautiful carpeta, Pop. 13,463. 

MORI bing, (Aid’nip-ping.) From Ger. kind, a 

kild, and Eng. nap, or sab, to catch.] (Law.) The for- 
cible seizing and taking away a man, woman, or child, 
in order to carry them abroad, The offence is felony. 
Masters of vessels leaving any of their men in other 
countries against their will are punishable. The taking 
away or detaining any child under ten years of age, 
with intent to deprive the parents or guardians of the 
possession of such child, or with intent to steal any 
article on its person, is punishable with penal servitude 
of not more than seven nor less than three years, or 
imprisoninent, with or without hard labor, for not more 
than two years, 

Kidney-bean. (Hot.) See PHASEOLUS, 

Kidneys, (Tur) (kid'niz.) [ Etymol. uncertain.) ( Anat.) 
Two vblong fl: tlened glands, having for their office the 
secretion of the urine, They nre situat d in the region 
of the loins, on each side of the spine, and are imbedded 
in fatty tissue. At the middle of cach kidney, where 
the blood -vessels enter, is a large membranous bay, 
which diminishes like a faunel, and forms a long canal 
(the ureter), that conveys the urine from the kidney to 
the bladder. The ofiice of the K. is of so extreme im- 
portance, that if, in consequence of disease, it is alto- 
gether suspended in the human subject, even. for one 
day or two, death not untrequently occurs, Urinary 
glanda, corresponding to our A. are found not only in 
all vertebrate animals, but in almost all mollusks, 
insects, and myriapods. 

Kid’ron, in Palestine. See KEDRON, 

Kiel. (Afi) a handsome seaport-town of Prussia, p. of 
Schleswig- Holstein, at the 
Baltic, Which admits large ships to anchor close to the | 
town; Lat. 540 20 N., Lon. 109 7' F. 
flourishing university founded in 1665, and has been 
lately made the seat of a grand ursenal und also naval 
station. 1%. 24,0487. 

Kiev, (keg p or Kier, a towreof European Russia, C. of 
a large govt. of same name, Which comprises a part ín 


the Ukraine, bet. Lat, 48% 30' and 519 50 N., Lon. 259 
40’ and 383 25“ E. The town, situate on the Duicper, 


was formerly the cap. of Russia, Its trude is chietly 
with Odessa, Poltava, and Austria. Ip. 73,591. 
Hilda, (St..) (kidal, an island of Scotland, the most 
weatern of the Heurides; Lat. 57° 50 N., Lon. 80 28“ W. 
Kildare, dar,) a co. of Ireland, in p. Leinster 
area, 654 xy. m. It is a ve ry fertile and arable c country, 
watered by the Liffey, Barrow, und Boyne rivers; C 
Kildare. Pop. 90. 946. 
Kilkenny, (Ail-ken’ne.)a co. of Ireland, in p. Leinster; 
area, 506 sq.m. The surface is in general level, apd the 
soil fertile. Wool is a considerable article of trade; 
and it is particularly noted for its anthracite coal. 
Pop. 124,519. The C. is a city ot the same name, on the 
Nore, 62 in. S. E. of Dublin, and one of the most popu- 
lous and commercial cities in Ireland. 71%. 14.171. 
Killarney. (£il-lahr'ne,) a town of Ireland, co. Kerry, 
with an extensive linen manufacture, Pep. 5, 187. Near 
the town are the beautiful lakes of Killarney, three in 
number — an Upper, Middle, and Lower Lake; tlie last- 
named of which is the largest, and measures 6 m. in 
length by 3 broad. Here, too, is the island of Innisfal- 
Jen, so celebrated for ita exquisite loveliness of site and 
surroundings. On the W.side of these lakes rise the 
highest mountains in Ireland, aud the scenery, amid 
which they lie is distinguished for its romantic beauties. 


Kill-deer. (Zool.) See CHABADBIDA. 


bottom of a large bay of the) 


It possesses a 


| 


lands of Scotland, 15 m. N. W. of Dunkeld. Here, 1 

the Revolutionary army was defeated by the Royalists 
under Grahame of Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee, who 
lost his life in the moment of victory. 

Kilmarnock. (Ail-mirnik,) a town of Scotland, in 
Ayrshire, 12m.N.N.E.of Ayr. It is one of the most im 
portant seats of calico-printing in Scotland. Pop. 22,620, 

iln, (Ail) [A. 8. Pu A large furnace or stove, used 
for heating, drying, or burning auy substance; tl. 
malt-Kdn, a brick-/tln, &c. 

Killo;zrammie, (Ail'o-yrdm,) or KitoaRAM. [Gr. chili. 

a thousand, and Fr. gramme.) A French measiee of 
Weight, equal to 1,000 grammes, or 15,454 grains troy. 
Hilolitre, (kil-o-le' tr.) (Gr. chilias, aud Fr. iire.) A 
French measure of liquids, equal to ono thousand litres. 

or 61,028 cubic inches. 

Kilometre, (Ail-o-ma’tr.) [From Gr. chilias, and Fr. 
melre.) A French measure of length, equal to one thous 
sand metres, or 30,370-091 inches — 32809 feet. 

Kinematios, (Ai-ne-nit’iks.) [Krom Gr. kinéma, a 
motion.] See DYNAMICS. 

Kincties, (Ai-nct’iks.) [From Gr. kinéo, to move.] See 
Dynamics. 

Kinetoscope. An instrument invented by Edison, 
which takes photographs of objects in motion in rapid 
secession, showing the various phases of the motion. 
By a rapid revolution of these photographs in the in- 
strument an effect is produced upon the eye repre- 
senting the objeet as if in actual motion. In a new 
discovery, the phantegraph, this apparent motion can 
be shown with lite-like appearance on a screen. 

King. (Aing.) [A. S. cyng.) The person vested with 
supreme power in a state. Kings are absolute mon- 
archsa, when they possess the powers of government 
Without control, or tlie entire sovereignty over & na- 
tion: and fimaed or constitutional monarchs, when their 
powers are restrained by fixed laws; hereditary, when 
they hold the powers of government by right of birth 
or inheritance; und elective, when raised to the throne 
by election. 

Hing, Kurcs, an American statesman and eminent 
orator, B. in Scarborough, Maine, 1755. In 1784 he was 
elected a delegate to the Continental Congress; took a 
Prominent part in the convention which in 1787 formed 
the Constitution of the U. States, and became a leader 
of the Federal party. He was elected a Senator of the 
U. States, 1789; reelected, 1705; and was minister 
plenipotentiary to the court of St. James, 1796-1803, 
Tn 1513 he was again sent to the Senate; was reélected 
in 1819; and wes appointed minister to England in 
1825; but, being taken ill, he returned home, and D. 
secon after, 1827. 

King. in Canada, a township of North. York co, p 
Ontario. Lop. 8.250. — In Washington a W. con- 
tral co, b. E. by the Casciulo Rango; area, 1,550 sq. m.; 
C, Seattle. Pop. 2.120. 

King nnd Queen, (-N. n,) in Virginia, an B. co. 


arra, 330 sq. miles. Capital, King and Queen Court t- 
House. 
King’ bird. (Z..) &8eeCotorrERIDA. 


King-of-Arms, or Kixo-AT-Anws. (ler.) An officer 
Whose business is to direct the heralds, preside at their 
chapters, and have the jurisdiction of armorial ensigns. 

Kingdom, (I/% (un.) (Nat. Hist.) A primary di- 
Vision of natural objects; as, the antnal, the vegetable, 
and the mineral kingddums. 

Kingfisher. (Zo) See ALCEDINIDA. 

King George, (%,) in Virginia, an E. co., near the 
Maryland border; arca, 176 sy. miles; C. King George 

*ourt- House. 

King’ epost., (Arch.) See Roor. 

King’s, in Nova Scotia, à N. W. co., washed by the Ray 
of Fundy; area, 1,300 8q. m.; C. Kentville. Pop. 21,509. 
— In Prince Ei Island, an E. co.; area, 600 aq. m.; 
C. Georgetown, Pop. 18,000. —1n New Brunswick, a 
S. central co.; area, 1,200 sq. miles; C. Kingston. Pop. 
24.593. — In New York, à S. E. co,, occupying the 
eud of Long Island; area, 70 8q. m.; C. Brooklyn. 


King’s (or Queen's) Bench. (Big. Law.) 
BENCH. 

King's County. a county of Ireland, p. Leinster, 
watered by the Shannon, Brosna, Boyne, and Barrow 
rivers; area, 772 8q. m. Chief towns, Birr and Tulla 
more, J. 90,043. 

King's Evil. (Afed.) See BCROFULA. 

King's Island, in Brit. N. America, lies in the Pe» 
cific Ocean; N. Lat. 62° 10%, W. Lon. 1280. 

King-smnke. (Zoó.) See CoLuBripa. 

Kingsley. CiaRLEs, (XTune .) an English divine and 
popular writer, b. in Devoushire, 1519. His best works 
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embrace the well-known politico-economic novel Ab | Kirkendbright, (kürk-oo'bre) or TRE STEWARTRY, a 


ton Locke; the powerful philosophical romance Hypa- 
tía; aud the historical novel entitled Wesficard Ho! 
His writings have gone through several English and 
American editions. 
* broad " school of the Anglican Church. D. 1875. 
King's Mountain, in . Caroling, a vill. of Gaston 


8. co. of Scotland, b. 8. by the Solway Frith; area, 954 
sq.m. Pop, 41,852. — Its C., Kirkcudbright, is a seaport 
with an excellent harbor. Pop. 2,638. 


In polemics, he belongs to the] Kirkkilissia, or KynkKILISSE, (Kkür-ke-lish/yaA,) a 


town of Turkey in Europe, 30 m. N. E. of Adrianople, 
Pop. 16,000, 


co., abt. 200 m. W. S. W. of Raleigh. Here, Oct., 1:90. an | KKàirschen wasser, or KinscnwaesrR, (kürsh'rda-sür.) 


important victory was won by tlie American militia 
over the British troops. 

Kings. (The Books of.) (Script) The name of 
two canonical books of the Old Testunent, so called be- 
cause they contain the history of the kings of Israel 


Ger., cherry-water.] The Gerinan name fora cordial or 
iqueur obtained by fermenting and distilling bruised 
cherries, especially those of the small black variety. 
It often contains a considerable amount of prussic- 
acid, derived from the bruised kernels of the fruit. 


and Judah, from the beginning of the reign of Solomon | Kisſaludy, Karory, (kish/foh-loo)) an Hungarian 


down to the Babylonish captivity, for the space of 
nearly 600 years. 

ie 40 8LOI, (Ling: (in,) in Canada, a fine and pros 
perous city in province Ontario, Capital of county 
Frontenac, on the St. Lawrence, at the E. extremity of 


dramatist, B. 1790. Esteemed the father of Hungarian 
comedy, his finest piece is the Student Matthias, D. 1830, 
His elder brother, SANDOR, became one of the greatest 
poets of the Magyars. Himfy and John Huniudes are 
hia best-known works. D. 1844. 


Jake Ontario, 172 m. S. W. of Montreal. It has an excel- Hishenevy, or Kicuinerr, (kish’n-¢f,) a city of European 


lent harbor, aud is one of the most strongly fortified 
military and naval depots of British N. America. Pop. 


Russin, C. of govt. of Bessarabia, on tlie Buik, 49 miles 
N. W. of Odessa. J'op. 103,598. 


14,500.— In New Brunswick, a town, C. of King's co., Hintma, or KRIS NA, (Kis'nah.) a river of Hindostan, 


on the St. John River, 25 m. N. of the city of St. John. 
Pop. 2,233.—In N. F., a flourishing town, C. of Ulster 
co., on the Hudson, 55 m. S. of Albany. 


having ita source in the W. Ghauts, and emptying into 
the Bay of Bengal after an E. course of 800 m.; N. Lat. 
15° 507 E. Lon. 819. 


Kingston, the largest town of the island of Jamaica, Kit. (4if.) [Du.] (A/ 8s.) A small, slender-bodied pocket- 


on the N. side of Port-Royal Bay. It his an extensive 
trade, has an excellent harbor, and is strongly fortitied. 
Pop. 38,000, 


Kings'ton,or Kixastown, a town of St. Vincent, West | Kite, (Ait) 


Indies, C. of the island, situate at the head of a bay of 
sume name; Lat. 139 81^ N., Lon. 619 18' 8. Pop. 5,200. 

Kings’'ton-upon-Thames, a town of Eugland, in 
Surrey co., on the Thames. Zep. 14, 500. 

Kingstown, (formerly Dunlecry,] a seaport-town of 
Ireland, co. Dublin, 7 m. S. E. of Dublin, and on the S. 
side of Dublin Bay. It hasa magnificent harbor, and 
is the chief emporium for the shipping-trade of the 
Irish metropolis. Pop. 10,000, 

Hing William. (%%% J,) inVirg?ma,an E. co.; area, 
260 sq. m.; C. King William Court-House. 


HKinie or Quinic Acid, (kin'i&-.) (Chem.) An acid | Kitsap, (I/ ,) in Washington 


obtained by evaporating the infusion of cinchona bark 
from which the quinine and cinchonine have been sepa- 
rated by lime. Form. 2H0.CoH 4,05. 

Kinknjon, (hingh’ahjoo,) or Porro. (Zol.) The Cer- 
cole ples. caudivoledus, a carnivorous quadruped of 8. 
America, belonging to tlie C. It has à very long | 
tail, prehensile at the end; a short muzzle; a tongue 
slender and extensile; two pointed molars before, and 
three tubercular ones behind. 

Hinnaeth, IKT or,) (hin-ndth’.) See GALILEE. 

Kinney., %%, in Tu. a S. W. co., b. on Mexico; 
area, 1,500 sq. hi.; €. Fort Clark. 

Kimo, (^no). See PTEROCAD PLUS. 

Kinross, (kiu'ros) a small co. of Scotland, surrounded 
by the cos. of Perth and Fife. Its central part is occu- 
pied by the Lake of Loch Leven; area, 70 sq. m.; C. Kin- 
ross, Pop. 10,000. 

Kinsale, I- IL.) a fortified seaport of Ireland, co. 
Cork, at the lead of an excellent harbor, 13 m. S. S. W. 
of Cork. Pop. 5,000, 

Kiong-Techou, or Kiex-cnow-pon, (ke-oong-chou'.) n 
seaport city of China, C. of island Hainan, in N. Lat. 20°, 
E. Lon. 110 22’, ‘up, 100.000, 

Kiosk, (-.) [Turk.] CArch.) A kind of open pavilion 


violin carried by dancing-masters. — (MU.) The stock 
of underclothing and other personal necessaries carried 
by a soldier in his knapsack. 
[From A. S. ct.] (Zocl.) The common 
name of [rténta, a genus of Falcons, distinguished from 
other Fulconidæ by having the tail forked, the wings 
large, and the bill and talons weaker. —(Sports.) A 
well-known toy used for boys! play, consisting of a 
slight wooden frame covered with paper, and con- 
structed 80 as to rise in the air, where, by the aid of a 
long string, and balanced by a depending weight called 
its Fl, it muy be allowed to fly at the pleasure of the 
person who holds it. Franklin first used a K. for the 
purpose of raising an electrical conductor into the air, 
and bringing down atmospheric electricity. 

a N. W. county, 
washed by Admiralty Inlet; area, 400 sq. m.; C. Port 
Madison. 

Hittanning, (Xit-tGwning,) a mining-town of Penn- 
ayl vanta, C. of Armstrong co., on the Alleghany, 45 m. 
N. E. of Pittsburgh. Zp. 1,889. 

Kitts, (St.,) or Sr. CHRISTOPHER, (-kitz,) one of the 
Leeward group of W. India islands, 46 m. W.N.W. of 
Antigua, and belonging to England; N. Lat. 179 18', W. 
Lon. 029 48'; arca, 68 80. m.: C. Basseterre. . 24,440, 

Kizil-irmak, (anc. 7/alys) (ke-zrel-cr’mak,) a rivet 
of Asia Minor. emptying into the Euxine, S. E. of 
Sinopo, after a N. course of 520 m. 

Kiamath, (I/ n.“ t,.) in California, a N. W. co., washed 
by the Pacific Ocean; area, 2,200 sq. miles; C. Orleans, 
Pop. 1,658. 

Kinproth, Martin HriNRICH, (Alip'rot.) a German 
savant, B. in Prussian Saxony, 1743. He highly distin- 
guished himself in mineralogy and analytical chemis- 
try (of Which branch of science he became professor in 
Berlin), and discovered the earth Zirconia, and the met- 
als Titanium and Uranium. D. 1817. 

Klausenburg, (klu'zn-boorg,) a manuf. city of the 
Austrian empire, in Transylvania, on the Szamos, 72 
m. N. N. W. of Hermannstadt. Fep. 25,080. 


or eumner-house, With an open, tent-slitped roof sup- | Kiausthal, or CLavsTHAL, (u d.) a mining town 


ported by pillars, with a balustrade at foot. 
Kirchentag. (Aik 'ain-tiy.) (Ger, a diet of the 
church} (Eccl. 2650). The name assumed by an asso- 
ciation of Protestant divines and laymen, established in 
Germany, 1848, for the promotion of religious advance 
ment aud gBecial reform. It in some respecte, corre- 
sponds with the American EVANGELICAL UNION, g. v. 
KRirgheez, Kingits, or Kinaniz, (Ker'gcz,) the name 
borne by g nomadic Tartar race, widely diffused over 
the confines of Independent Tartary and Siberia, bet. 
N. Lat. 447-559, and E. Len. 5-8 29. They are of Mon- 


of Prussia, p. Hanover, in the Upper Hartz, 25 m. N.E. 
of Göttingen. 1%. 10,117. 

Kleber, JaN Baptiste, (Kla-batr^;) a French general, 
B. at Strasburg, 1754. As general of division he com- 
manded the left wing at the battle of Fleurus, and took 
Mons and. Maestricht; in 1795 he became governor of 
Alexandria; and in the year following won the battle 
of Mount Tabor. After the return of Napoleon to Eu- 
rope, A. acted aa commander-in-chief, gained some sig- 
nal successes over the Turks in Egypt, and was assas- 
sinated by an Arab in that country, June, 1800, 


gol extraction, und are supposed to number abt. 220 000 Klenze. Leo von, (int“ en.) à German architect, B at 


Kats, 

Kirk. (kirk.) [From Gr. kyriakon.] In Scotland. the 
name given to the church, asa building, and us desig- 
nating the established form of religion. 
irk, JonN Fo-Trh, an American author, n. at Frederic- | 
ton, New Brunswick. In 1562 he became a naturalized ; 
citizen of the U. States, And produced, in 186777, his | 
History of Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, in 3 vols.. 
-a work of great historical value. In 1570 he became! 
editor of Lippincotts Magazine," published in Pbila- ; 
delphia. | 

Hirkcaldy, (kirk-cu’de,) a cent of Scotland, co. Fife, 
on the Frith of Forth, 10 m. N. of Leith. Pop. 11, 500. 


Klikitat, (Alik‘e-tct,) in Washington 


Hildesheim, 1754. He was designer of the Glyptothek, 
Pinakothek, and Walhalla at Munich, and the Imperial 
Palace and Museum at St. Petersburg. D. 1864. 

a co., b. S. by 
Oregon; arca, I, % «q. m.; C. Rockland. 


Klopstock, FRIEDRICH GorrLIEB, (klop’sték,) a Ger- 


man poet, h. at Quedlinburg, 1724. He guve a great 
impulse to the national literature by the production of 
his grand epic, the Messiah (1773). D. 1503. 


Knapweed, ovip'weed.) (Bot.) Sce CENTAUREA. 
Knave, (nir) [From A. S. craper, a servant-boy.] 


(G«mes.) In Playing-Cards, that one of a court-suit 
which hus the figure of a soldier or servant painted om 
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its face: —it is familiarly called the jack; thus, the 
knave (or jack) of diamonds, — 
HK nee, (né,) KNEE-J0INT, or GENU. 
Ger. knie.) (Anat.) The articu- 
tion of the leg with the thigh. 
u is the most complicated in tho 
, and is formed by the infe- 
riot éxtremíty of the femur, the 
superior extremity of the tibia, 
and the rotula (Fig. 425). The joint 
is protected by the tendons and 
muscles which surround it. Sce 
KNEE-PAN. — (Shipbuilding.) 'The 
knees are bowed pieces of timber 
or iron, which serve to bind the 
beams and side-timbers together. 
The knee of the head, braced on to 
a ship's stem, supports the figure- 
head and the projecting bow above 
the water-line. 
Knee’-pan, or PATELLA. (Anat.) 
A little round bone inserted in the 
fore-part of the knee, and attached 
by a ligament to the upper surface 
of the tibia. It protects the joint 
in front and changes the direction 
of the tendons which descend from 
the thigh for insertion in the tibia, 
Kinee'-rnfter, (-ràftür.) (Arch.) 
That rafter in the main truss of a 


KNEE-JOINT. 
roof, the foot of which presents a A. femur; D b, condyles 


of the femur; d, upper 
part of the fibula; €, 
tibia ; D, fibula. 


downward curvature to facilitate 
its more secure hold upon the 
walls, 

Knee’-timber, (-tim’bir.) (Corp) A curved piece 
of wood formed out of a gnarled tree, so that the fibres 
follow the curve. 

Knickerbocker, (nil/kr-bdk’kr,) a term popularly 
given toa descendant of the old Dutch settlers of the 
city and State of New York.— Dreraicu K., a pseudo- 
nym of Washington Irving, 9. v. 
Knight, (nit.) (From A. S. entht.] (Her.) A title of 
honor originally conferred upon every young man of 
rank after he was admitted to the privilege of bearing 
arms. Those who were knighted on a field of battle 
bore the distinctively honorable appellation of knights 
bannerets. In more modern times, the title has become a 
merely civil and 
empty distinc- 
tion; one that in 
England “is 
more honored in 
the breach than 
the observance,” 
being now-a- 
days chiefly con- 
ferred upon per- 
sons who have 
distinguished 
themselves inf 
some social, 
literary, or artis- 
tic sense. The 
honor is con- 
ferred by the 
sovereign (or 
her deputy) 
touching the re- 
cipient with a 
sword upon the 
shoulder as he 
kneels, bidding 
him rise “ Sir 
John,“ or what- 
ever his Chris- 
tian name might 
be. The r 
the prefix Sir 
attaches to his 
name; while his 
wife, by cour- 
tesy, assumes 
that of Lady. In 
this sense, the honors of a K. must not be confonnded 
with those borne by a baronet (q. v.), the latter rank 
being hereditary, and one held in high estimation. 
Neither must the class of K. pr 
the knights who derive their knighthood from their 
being members of an heraldic order, such as that of the 
Garter, of the Golden Fleece, &c.; nor of a semi-religious 
order, as the Knights-Hospitallers, &c. There are also 
the nominal titles of K. borne by members of certain 
organized societies, such as the Freemasons, the Knights 
of Pythias, &c. See CHIVALRY. 
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Ng. 426. — KNIGRT-BAN NERET (1420). 


Knight-errant, (-¢r'rdnt.) (Chiv.) The title Lm 


Knot-berry. (Bot.) 
Knot-grass. 
Knout, (noot. 
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Knight, Cnantrs, (nr) an English man of letters, n. at 


Windsor, 1791. He is well known as the publisher aud 
editor of The Penny Magazine (1832-45); The History of 
Entertaining Knowledge; The Penny &día (30 
vols., 1833-46): The Pictorial History of England ; The 
English No E (24 vols., 1854-61); The Pictorial 

are (1839); and A Popular History of England 
(1856-62). D. 1873. 


to a knight who wandered about in search of adven- 
tures, or in fulfilment of a vow for a certain period. 
Such knights were not altogether mere fictions of ro- 
mance, although it is true that Cervantes wrote his 
Don Quizote to their ridicule, 


Knighthood, (nil/hood.) (Her.) A military order er 


degree of rank, conferred as a reward of merit or of 
valor in the field. The character or dignity of a knight. 
Also, the whole body of knights. See CHIVALRY, and 
KxNIiaHtr. 


Knights of Pythias, (pi/'e-d5,) the title assumed 


by the members of a secret and benevolent society 
largely organized within the U. States, much after the 
manner of the Freemasons and other kindred associa- 
tions. 


Knot, (n2t.) * Icel. Tnutr.] ( Naut.) On shipboard, 


& term which denominates a complex placement or 
arrangement of threads, cords, strands of rope, &c, 
made by tying, knitting, or interweaving; of these K. 
the number in use js multifarious, each Rising its own 
distinct designation and its own special use. — Also, one 
of the divisions of the log-line, which, to avoid the 
necessity of calculation, are at such intervals that the 
number of knots unwound whfle the glass ruus down 
shows the number of miles sailed per hour. Thus, let 
it be a half-minute glass, it will run down 120 times in 
an hour; if, therefore, the K., which are pieces of col- 
ored cloth, are fastened at distances each equal to the 
120th part of a mile, the number of K. run out will be 
the number of miles per hour. A nautical mile is the 
60th of a degree, or abt. 6,100 ft.; the 120th of this is 
51 ft.; hence, with a half-minute glass, the K. must be 
51 ft. apart, and at a proportional distance with any 
other glass. "The first A. is placed abt. 5 fathoms from 
the log to allow the latter to get clear of the ship, and 
that space is called the stray line. See Loa. 

See Runus, 

(Bot.) See POLYGONUM. 

[Russ. knut.) Au instrument of pun- 
ishment judicially prescribed in Russia. It consists of 
a handle two ft. long, having a flat leathern thong abt. 
4 feet in length attached to it. At the end of the thong 
is a brass ring, to which is fastened a strip of hide 
which has been soaked in milk and dried in the sun to 
make it hard, and is abt. 2 inches wide at first, but ter- 
minates in a point. A practised haud will deeply indent 
a deal board with this crucl instrument. If it happen 
to strike the culprit with its edge, it cuts like a knife. 
From 100 to 120 lashes are the maximum number 
afflicted, and are considered tantamount to a sentence 
of death. Should the recipient survive their infliction, 
he is exiled for life to Siberia. 


Knowledge, (//. Eram. A. S. cnawan, to know.] 


(Phil.) The possession of truth, and may be historical or 
empirical, philosophical or scientific, or rational. Histori- 
cal K. is so named, because in it we know only the fact 
only that the phenomenon is. It is also called empirical 
or experiential, if we may use the term, because it is 
given us by experience or observation, and not obtained 
as the result of inference or reasoning. In philosophi- 
cal, scientific, or rational K., we have the K. of the cause 
why or how a thing is. It is the A. of effects, as de- 

endent on their cause, and is synonymous with science. 
nowles, James SHERIDAN, (vdlz,) an Irish actor and 
dramatic author, n. in Cork, 1784. His most successful 
and admired plays are Virginius, and The Hunchback. 
D. 1862. 


Know-nothings, (no’-ndth'ings.) (Amer. Pol.) The 


cant appellation under which was formerly known a 
political faction in the U. States, which was inimical to 
the naturalization and adoption of foreigners as Ameri- 
can citizens, and which also entertained principles of 
strong political hostility to the Roman Catholics. The 
name arose from the circumstance that its members 
were wont to answer, *I don't know," when interro- 
gated as to the víews and intentions of the party they 
belonged to. 


er be confounded with | Knox, Jony, (ndks.) a Scottish divine and ecclesiastical 


reformer, u. in Haddingtonshire, 1505, was educated at 
St. Andrew's University. In 1512 he renounced the 
Roman Catholic Church, in which he had become a 
priest, and became a fiery advocate of the Reformed 
faith, thereby encountering much persecution. In 1551 
he was nppointed chaplain to Edward VI. of England; 
subsequently passed three years at Geneva, where he 
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enjoyed the friendship of Calvin. On his return to his 
pative country in vaii, he became the leading spirit of 
the Reformation in Neetiand, and induced the Parlia- 


ment to alyure the papal authority, und to declare 
Protestantism the religion of the laud. Tried for 
treason at the instance of Queen Mary, he was ac- 


quitted : end assisted in bringing about that sovercign's 
abdication, together with the consequent elevation of 
her brother, the Ear! of Murray, as Regent of Scotland. 


D. 1572. ME 
Knoxville. (ns rilo in Fun- te, n city, former cap. 


154 m. E. 
and is a 


of the State, und now metropolis of Knox COs 
of Nashville. It is situate on Holsion River, 
place of considerable commercial importance, besides 
being the scat of the University of E. ken ness, and of 
the Deaf mute State asylum, Daring the Civil War, K. 
Wis occupied by the Nationals in 1503, and Withstuud a 
three weeks’ siege by the Confederates. 

kodak. A special form of photographic camera, 
for the nse oi ainitencs, portate, 
ecatituous roll of uereiuizod flus upon W 

tuneous negatives Ina be made 

Kola Nut or Gara Nut. The seeds of NStereulia, 
aeiminata, u res Ga tropical Africa. These nutz con- 
tain an alkaloid eimiilar to that of coftec, tea and mate. 
qhey are very highly esteemed in Atriea, the natives 
cheb iu the nuts, which they chum enabie tiem to 
withstand hunger, thirst, sleep. and exhaustion, An 
tried in Europe and America, they are found to be 
atimuiating, but their other virtues are doubtful. 

Holomna, EDITION a town of Russia in Europa 
govt. Moscow, on the Moskwa, 62 m. S. E. of the city of 
Moscow. I^ p. 1o 415. 

HKoniyeh, or Koniah. (Xone i.) lane. Iconium,) a 
large city of Asia Minor, C. of p. Karamania, in N. Lat. 
. H. Lon. 3 4%. It is a place of considerable 
commercial importance, and presents many architec: 
tural remains of its forme 


r splendor. his place fore 
merly belonged respectively to the Saracena, Crusaders 
Mongels, and Turks. 


Pap, 00,000. 
Königsberg. (ko'uTg z- bu iru.) tho“ King's burgh, ] a 
fino and flourishing city of N. Germany, C. ot p. ot E. 
Prussia, on the Pregel neat its embouchure into the 
Frische Haff. 1t is built on piles after the manner of 
Venice, has an extensive trade, and, prior to the tomini 
tion of Berlin, was the C. of the Prussian monarchy 
pop. 106,298. 

Koónigszrütz. (vun je.) a town of Austria, in 
Bohentia, at the junction of the Aller with the Elbe, 
64 m. E. N. E. of Pragne. Near this place in 18560 was 
fought the great battle of Sadowa bet. the Prussians and 
Austrians. Pep- 5,061. 

Koónigsmnrck. or KONIGSMARK, JOHANN (cuRISTOPH, 
COUNT VON, L, n. in Germany, 1000, was an 
eminent Protestant general during the Thirty Years 
War, and became a fieblanarshal of Sweden. D. 1003. 
— Mis son, OTTO WILUELM, B. 1620, while yenerad issiine 
of the Venetian troops, gained brilliant victories ovel 
the Turks. D. 1088. 

Hoodoo, (koo~dloo’.) (Zul) The Antilopa slrepetseros, 
a very large S. African antelope. 

Koran. tko'rdi,) EL KORAN, or ALCORAN, 
and koran, a book.) Tha name of Che 
ing the pretended revelatious, 
ef Mohammed, in which his followers place implicit 
confidence. The general aim of the Alcoran was to 
unite the professors of the three diferent relizions then 
followed in Arabia, Idolaters, Jews, Christians, in the 
knowledge and worship of one God, under the aanction 
of certain laws, and by the use of ceremonies, partly of 
ancient and partly of nove! institution, enioreed by the 
consideration of rewards amt punishtnenta, both tem- 

ral and eternal, and to bring all te the obedience of 
Johanemed, a the prophet and ambassador of God 
who was to establish the true religiou ou cartti 

Korea, (kom reat.) A kingdom on the E coast of Asia, 
separated by the strait of Korea trom Japan., dt has 
an area of about 90,000 square miles, murch of Which i3 
mountainous. Amok, much the greatest river, is 175 
miles long. Pop. estimated from 8 to 10 millions. 
Seoul, the capital, on the Ilan river, has a pe puiation 
of about 940,000, Down to recent times, Korea ins 
remained perfectly secluded. China has claimed 
rights of sovereignty since 2,500 B C. Japan ha- for 
several centuries made similar claims. In 1870 a 
Treaty between Japan and China yeceguized the in- 


successively. 


Ar. al, the. 
volume contain- 
doctrines, and precepts 


dependence of Korea. An insurrection broke out in 
1894, during which a Chinese foree Was sent to assist 


the Korean King in its suppression. This Japan pro- 
tested against as 4 violation of the treaty, and the dig. 
pute led to a war between China and Japan (g- v.) 
During 18% there were serious political troubles in 
Korea, in which the queen was murdered, 


a, made | Koscius’ko, in diana, a 
and containing 3| 


hich instan- 


Kossuth. Lovin ( 
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Kordofan, (kor-do-fdn',) a territory of B. central 

Africa, lying bet. the countries of Sennaar and Darfur; 
N. Lat. 11-15, E. Lon. 259-322. Climate, hot and un- 
healthy. C. El Obeid. Pop. estim. at 400,000. 

Kö ros, (Nagy,) (kiir-eah’,) a town of Hungary, co. 
Pesth, and 49 m. S. H. of the capital. Pop. 1904. 

Korotcha, or KORGTSHA, (kor-otshah,) a town of Eu- 
ropean Russia, 65 m. N. E. of Kursk. Ip. 11,060. 

Kosciusko, THADDEUS, (.08-8e- à 8 ko, a Polish patriot, 
B. in Lithuania, abt. 1750. After receiving & military 
education at Versailles, he served with distinction in 
the American War of Independence, after which, in 
li, ne Was appointed commander-in-chiet of the Polish 
arny, where, atter defeating the Russians at Raclawice, 
and defending Warsaw against an overpowering Russo- 
Prussian force, he was at length defeated and taken 
prisoner at Maciejowice, 1794. D. in exile at Soleure, 
Switzerland, 1917. 

N. co.; area, 558 8q. m.; C. 
Warsaw. Pop. 

Koslov, (ost 
aud 52 m. W.. 


23.581. 
jf.) u town of Russia in Europe, govt., 
W. of the city of Tambor. Pop. 28,613. 
hosh’6ot,) an Hungarian statesman, 
p. at Monok, 1802. He early embarked in the field. of 
politics, became a journalist, and auffered a three years’ 
imprisonment at the hands of the Austrian govt., on 
neut of the advanced Hiberalisia of his writings. In 
1241, he entered the Diet, where he mado himself dis- 
tinguished by his oratorical ability. He successively 
became minister of finance, April, 1848, and in Sept. of 
enine year President of the National Committee of De- 
fence, hostilities having in the interim broken ont 
against Austria. In April. 1549, A. was chosen Dictator 
of Hungary, à position he had held barely three months, 
when the collapse et the national arms occurred through 
the intervention of Russia, and the alleged treachery 
ot Gen. Görgey. After his release from captivity in 
Turkey had been effected at the united instance of the 
American and English govts., K. visited the respectivo 
countries of his delivere ru, und was everywhere received 
with popular faver. After the restoration of the Ifun- 
gurian autonomy in 1870, K. became once more & 
member of the Diet. where he has evinced a factions 
opposition to the policy of the liberal Austro-Hungarian 
cabinet. In 1550 ho published a work entitled ^ Mem- 
aries of my Exile.” 
Kossuth“. in Jowa, 
vq. In.; C. Algona 
Kostroma, (kos-tro'i 
C. of a govt. of sanie name, on tho 
of Moscow. Ip. 21,425. 
Kotzebue, AUGUST FRIEDRIC 
gu-boo,) & German dramatist, B. at Weimar, 
early entered tl» field of jou 
produced among othe 


a N. co., near Minnesota; area, 576 


ah.) a town of European Russia, 
Volga, 200 m. N. E. 


m FERDINAND VON, (xt 
1761. He 
rnalism and literature, and 
r plays that of The Stranger, 89 
well and lusubriously known to the modern stage. In 
1x17 be served as a Russian spy in his native country, 
and rendered himself odious to his compatriots, 80 
much so that he met with his denth by assassination at 
the hards of a German student at Mannheim, 1819. 
Kouf-nolite, (kool util.) [From Gr. keuphos, clear, 
and %s, torin.] (Mis) A variety of prende, of a greene 
ish-w hite color, transluceut, glistening, and pearly. It 
is found in the Pyrenees 
Kourie, (ovre) (4 ris.) The name of a gum imported 
from New Zealand, Which, atter fusing and being mixed 
with castor-oil, forms iè good waterproof cement. 
Krauth. CHARLES PoR:ERELELD, (KT. t,) an American 
divine aud author, B. in Va, 1523, became in 1865 pro- 
fessor of moral and intellectual philosephy in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania He has edited Fleming's 
pictionary of Philosopy, and published The QConserva- 
tive keformaulwmn and its Theology (1530). 
Kreimenatchugz. (krém-aint-chook,) a town of Russia 
in Europe, on the Duieper, Gt 1n. S. W. of Pultowa. 1%. 
25.8. 
Kremlin. fec Moscow. 
Kreutzer, (kroitz'r.) (Num is.) A German silver or 
copper coin, worth abt. one cent. 
Krishna, (kr esh'nal.) (II. nd. ) The eighth 
avatar, and the most glorious of all the manifestations 
of deity, of the god Vishuu. He is regarded by the 
Hindoos much as Apollo Wes regarded by the classic 
Greeks of old. 
|l Kroya, (kroiah,) a town of Turkey, p. Albania, 45 m. 
SSB. of Seutari. Pop. 16.000. 
Ii ru pp. /p.) (Ord) Sco CANNON. 
Ríárystlline. (kris'til-Tin. [From 
crystal] (m.) A ali fable base W 
talline compounds with the acids ob 
py renmatic oil. 
Ku-kilux-Kian, 
Gir. Audlus, u circle, 


Math À 


Qr. krystalios, 
hieh forms erys- 
tained from eme 


(kit-kliiks-klahn.) [Perhaps from 
kuklo, to eucircle — the encircled 
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elan, or the night-invested clan (a very dublous 

etymol)] (Am. Hist.) The name assumed by an or- 

ized community of political desperudoes, which, 
since the termination of the Civfl War, has committed 
numerous acts of wanton outrage. 

Mung-foo-tue. Sce CONFUCIUS. 

Mar, (koor,) (anc. Cyrus,) a river of the Russian empire, 

rising in the Sahanlu chain, aud emptying into tlie 

Black Sea, 100 m. S. W. of Baku, after an E. S. E. course 

of 500 m. 

Kurdistan, (kord-is4ahn',) [* Land of the Kurds,”] a 
country of W. Asia, bet. N. Lat. 329—359, E. Lon. 42° 
4T'. Area. Estim. at $2,000 sq. m. Surface mountain- 
ous, and watered by the Euphrates, Tigris, and other 
rivers. Soil of medium fertility. producing rice, millet, 
cotton, and tobacco. The Kurds are a nomad Tartar 
race, averse to industry and civilization and given to à 
wandering marauding life. They aro believed to nuiu- 
ber abt. 1,000,000, 

Kurile Islands, (The.) (koo'ril.)a cluster — 25 in 
number — extending ina line bet. the 8, extremity of 
Kamtschatka and Japan; N. Lat. 459 40/57, and E. 
Lon. 1459-1909. They belong partly to Russia, partly 
to Japan. 

Karrachee, (kür-rdch'e)) a seaport of W. Hindostan, 
in Scinde, 20 m. W. of the W. outlet of the Iudus delta ; 
N. Lat. 249, E. Lon. 670. Pep. 22,200, 

Kurshee, (koor-she’,) a town of Central Asla, In Bok- 
bara, 100 m. S. E. of the city of Bok harn. Zep. 11,000. 
Kursk, or Koarsk, (koorik n townof Russia in Europe, 
C. of a Southern govt. of same name, 290 miles from 
Moscow, on the Seim, a brauch of the Dezna. Lup. 

28,505. 


HK üstrim, or CUsTRIN, (koostrain,) a fortified town of 
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Prussia, p. Brandenburg, 17 miles N.E. of Frankfort-on- 
the-Onier, Pop. 10,013. 

Kutusoff, Micn ni, (KH.) a Russian military 
commander, B. 1745, as general in chief of the army 
gained brilliant victories over Ney and Davonst, and 
received from the emperor the surnume of Smolenskut. 
D. 1813. 

Kyanizing, (i'tn-1:-153.) [Named after the inventor 
of the process, Mr. Ayan, B. in Dublin, 1774; p. 1850.] 
(Appled Chem.) The most efficacious method of pre- 
serving timber from dry rot, by injecting into the pores 
of the wood a solution of corrosive eubliinate. 

Hyllosis, (Ail-lo'sis.) or C. Un- TOT. [Gr. Kylloa, 
crooked.] (Surg.) A distortion or twisting of the foot 
by one or more of its muscles being permanently short- 
ened. It may exist from birth. or occur in early child- 
hood after convulsive fits. Asuge advances, the bones 
alter in form trom the pressure exerted upon them, the 
ligaments shorten, and the foot. becomes ripidly 
moulded in its unnatural position. It cripples the per- 
sons tnovenients, und in many instances has proved a 
great athiction, Lord Byron's whole lite seems to have 
been embittered by one of his feet being inverted. 
When congenital, these deformities may be rectified, at 
an early period, by proper mechanical means to 
strengthen the foot gradually, and restore it to its 
proper shape and direction ; and if these means fail, the 
tendons and muscles concerned in the deformity muy 
be divided. 

Kyrie Eleison, („re ¢-Isiin.) (Gr., “Lord, have 
mercy upon us.“! (kerf) An invocation to the Al- 
mighty, intoned in the Mass of the Reman Catholic 
Church after the Introit, and serving to usher iu the 
hymn of praise, “ ria in excelsis Deo.” 


L. 


The 12th letter of the English alphabet, in which it 
e is the first mute, liquid, or semi-vowel, formed 1n 
the voice by intercepting the breath between the tip 


thing like a cross, From the crogss-beam. depended a 
square purple banner, decorated with precious stones, 
and surrounded by a rich border of gold embroidery. 


of the tongue and the fore part of the palate, with the | pev (bl) [From I.. labellum, u strip of parch- 


mouth open, whence it is often termed a liquvdental 
letter. L is found in the languages of almost all na- 
tions, and is the same as the Greek lambda, and the 
Phoenician or Hebrew lamed. In the Celtic and Old 
Saxon, this letter occurs often in a duplex form, as in 
Welsh Uan, a village. In English monosylatles it is 
doubled at the end, as in cill, skull, mall, Xc., but not 
after diphthongs and digraphs, such as goal, fairl, peol, 
und the like: while, according to the present scholarly 
application of the language, words of more than one 
syllable, such as deicefal, &c., ure written with the 
double H, thus, downfall, Before muny consonants it is 
mute, as in calm, shonld, chalk. In words ending iu le, 
the terminant syllable remains unaccented, and the 
letter (only slightly aspirated, as for instance in dou- 
ble, pronounced. dob, Philologically l, as a conso- 
nant, bears a close relation. to r,—whence the substitu- 
tion of one letter for the other as occurs in many words 
descending from the Aryan stock, In some ancient 
hinguages, L is represented. by two lines forming an 
angle. In the Greck, the vertex of the angle is at the 
top; in the Etruscan, at the right-hand side; in the 
Celtic, at tlie left, or below, Kc. The Romans used it as 
an abbreviation for Lucius; for sestertion, the equiva- 
lent for 1,000 sesterces, as LLES. English-speaking J 
ples employ it in such cases as DCL. (Doctor of Civil 
Law), and doubled for Lares, as LLD. (Doctor of Laws); 
for loco, aa LS. Loco Sigilli (the place of the seal) ; also, 
with figures, for the symbol of the pound sterling, as £. 
As a numeral, L has always denoted the number of 50, 
and, among the ancients, with a dash Over it, thus, L, 
bU,U00. 

La, (lah.) (Mus) The sixth note in the scale, accord- 
ing to the gamut drawn up by Guido. 

Laaland, (lah'lind,) an island and semi-p. of Den- 
mark, in the Baltic Sea; Lat. 549 38' N., Lon. 119 £0' E. 
See DENMARK. 

La Baie, ((ah-ba’,) in Canada, a vill. of Yamaska co., p. 
Quebec, on Lake St, Peter, 70 m. N. N. E. of Montreal. 
Fop. 2,671. 

Labarum, (Iib'ah-rám.) [Uncertain deriv.] (Miu.) 
The name given to the standard borne before the later 
Roman emperors, and introduced by Constantine in 
commemoration of the miraculous vision of the cross 
im the sky, which is said to have appeared to him on 
his way to attack Maxentius, and to have been the 
moviug cause ol his converaion to Christianity. It was 
along pike or lance, with a short transverse bar of 
weed attached near its extremity, 80 as to form sume- 


ment.] (Her) A figure, chiefly used as a distinction 
or difference in the coat-armor of an eldest son, in 
which caso it has 2 points. If borne by the heir-pre- 
sumptive toa grandtather living, it has 5 points; and 
80 On. —CArch.) Sume as DRIPSTONE, g. t. 

Labellum, (/-b^/lín.) (Dim. of L. labium, a lip.] 
(Bat) The middle division of the corolla im orchids. 
It is usually larger than the other divisions, and unlike 
them in form. It is not infrequently spurred or tur- 
nished with appendages. 

| Babials, (/e dle.) [Same deriv.) (Gram.) Those 
letters which are enunciuted chiefly by means of the 
lips; viz., b, f, u, p. v. 

Labiatae, (la-bi'ut-e.) (Not.) Same as LAMIACER, g. v. 

Lu biate. (he-t) (From L. labium, a lip.] (it.) 
Lipped ; — said of a monopetalous corolla with two lip- 
like divisions of the limb. 

Labio-dental, %-.) [From L. lahium, and 
dena, dentis, a tooth.) A term applied to distinguish 
letters, as f und r. which are foriued by the conjunc- 
tion of the lips and teeth. 

Lablache, Louis, (/ah-blaAsA',) an Italian vocalist, B. at 
Naples, 1794. During a public career of over a quar- 
ter of a century, he achieved, as a bass singer in opera, 
a brilliant reputation. D. 1858, 

Labor, Labour, (bir) Fr. labeur, from L. labor. | 
(Pr. Eco.) A word so indefinite in its multifarious ap- 
plications, and one so peculiarly circumstantial in its 
bearings, us to defy any attempt at scientific definition 
in a limited space. T. has been separated into prone. 
dire and unproductire, but no such division can be fixed. 
If. for instance, a distiller, who makes a ghws of whis- 
key, is a productive L., why not a musician, who pro- 
duces another and less dangerous excitement? It ia 
equuly impossible to draw the line between bie aud 
intellectual L., since there is searcely a work to whieh 
man can put his hand which dees not require some 
amount of thought. A distinction between cuprtal and 
L. has often becn attempted to be established, but with 
very fallacious and dangerous results. Capital in ac- 
tive operation infers that its owner lubora, If the cap- 
ital be not labored, the owner must be content to let it 
lie at ordinary interest. If he wants profit from it, he 
must labor, and often severely, 

Laboratory, ico'ür-a-to-re.) [From L. laboro, I work 
out.] (Chem.) A workshop or building, properly fitted 
up with the appliances and apparatus necessiry for tlie 
various operations, processes aid ex periments that Thay 
require to be perlurmed by the practical chemist, 
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Labrador, (145-raÀ-dór) a large peninsula of Brit. N. 
America, separated from Newfoundland by the Straits 
of Belleisle, and lying within N. Lat. 509-649, W. Lon. 
569-7189. It is a bleak and desolate country, inhabited 
chiefly by Esquimaux, and of importauce only in so tur 
as regards the valuable fisheries outlying its cuasts. 
Area, estim. at 170,000 aq. m. Fop. 5,000. 

Lab radorite. frg. See FELDSPAR. 

Labridse, (db rede.) (Zovl.) A fam. of acanthoptery- 
gious fishes, which have the body oblong and scaly, and 
a single dorsal supported in front by spines. The Con- 
ner, Blue-Perch, or Burgall, (Yenolabrus Burgall, of tho 
N. Atlantic, 6 to 12 inches long, is considered excellent 
for the table when fried. The Tautog, Labrus Ameri- 
cana, called Black-fish at New York and south ward, 6 to 
18 inches long, is common on the Atlantic coast of the 
U. States, and is highly prized for food. 

La'brus. (Zoól) Bee LABRIDA. 

Labruy?re, JEAN De, (lah-broo-yair’,) an eminent 
French essayist, B. in Normandy, 1644. His fame rests 
upon his Characters, published iu 1687, — a work which 
1 105 titled him to rank as one of his country s classics, 

. 1696, 

Laburnum, (la-hürnüm.) Bot) See CYTISUS. 

Labyrinth, (Id i- Inch.) [From. Gr. labyrinthos, a 
maze.] A place full of intricate windings, which ren- 
der it difficult to find the way from the interior to the 
entrunce, The L. of Egypt, built by Psaminetichus, on 
the banks of the Nile, consisted of twelve contiguous 
palaces, containing 3,000 chambers, 1,500 of which were 
underground. Pliny says it existed in his time, and 
was then 3,600 years old. There were also other cele- 
brated L. in antiquity, such as those of Crete, Cusium, 
&c. —(Anat.) See EAR. 

Labyrinthici, (-rwthese) (Zo) The Climbing 
Perch fam., including acanthopterygious fishes which 
have an apparatus by which they retain water for the 
purpose of moistening their gills while they are upon 
shore; for at times they quit the water and crawl for a 
considerable distance upon dry land. They inhabit 
the fresh waters of India and 8. Africa. 


Labyrinthodon, (-rin'tho-din.) | From Gr. labyrin- 
thos, and odons, odontis, a tooth.) , isa 
(Ful) A genus of fossil batra- Lp “yy 


y UB 
chiang, of which a few bones and % 


some fvot-marks have been 
found in the triussic strata of 
Europe. The animals appear 
to have been gigantic frogs, to 
which the name Z. has been 
applied in allusion to the pecu- 
lar structure of the teeth (Fig. 

- 421), the substance composing 
them being blended together 
in a very complex labyrinthio 
manner. 

Lace, (ldk.) rom Sansk. lag 
tostick.) (m.) The standa 
of money-computation in the 
East Indies; thus, a lac of 
rupees signifies 100,000 rupees, 
or abt. $62,500.—(Uhem.) See 


Coccip&. Fig. 427. 
Laccadives, (The,) (dx Ku- CANINE TOOTH OF BABY- 
divz,)a group of low, coralline RINTHODON., 
islands in the Indian Ocean, 
abt. 150 m. off the Malabar coast of Hindostan, bet. 


N. Lat. 109-129, and E. Lon. 72-740. Pop. abt. 1.000. 
Lace, (Làs.) (Manuf.) A delicate kind of network used 
as an ornament of dress, formed of silk, cotton, or flax, 
&c. Whether the ancients reully had any knowledge 
of lace-making, excepting gold-lace, is not known, nor 
is it known with any certainty when this art came 
into practice in Europe; but there is good reason to 
suppose that point-lace, the oldest variety known, was 
the work of nuns during the latter half of the 14th and 
the beginning of the 15th centuries. In the early part 
of the 17th cent. the lace of the Netherlands held un- 
e supei:ority for tasteful design; and Flan- 
rs and Belgium still reign supreme in the hand- 
manufacture of lace. The thread is sometimes so 
delicately constructed, that one pound of it will cost 
$70; and it is so fine, that the thread will snap in 
frosty weather. Such extremely delicate work is very 
dear; a veil has cost $100, und been several yenrs in 
making. The effect on the worker is great, and some- 
times produces blindness. Machinery has, however, 
been applied to this manuf. with great success; and 
with such variety of invention, that the genuine lace 
of hand-labor is almost discarded for that of the ma- 
ehine, which produces for $2 a fabric which would have 
coat $86 some 30 years ago. Under the term Gu?pure is 
comprised all the true needle-worked lace; its principal 
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varieties being the Rose-point, Point d'Alençon, and 
Brussels Point. The Pillow-lace, or Cushion-lace, is so 
called from a pillow or cushion being used to work the 
pattern upon, ita best varieties being the Swrony Brussels, 
Valenciennes, Silk and Cotton Blonde, and Limerick, The 
machine-made lace, or Bobbin-net, may be said to sur- 
pass every other branch of human industry in the com- 
plex ingenuity of ita machinery. The lace-machine, or 
frame, aa it is technically called, is 80 complicated, that 
it would be useless to convey any really intelligible 
description of it without a voluminous description of 
all ita parts. 

Lacedremon, (Id»-e-de/-món.) ( Anc. Geog.) See SPARTA. 

Lacertide, (lah-sür'te-de.) [From L.Qacerta, a lizard. 
(Zodl.) The true Lizards, a family of Sauriuns, none o 
which attain a large size, while most of them are small, 
active, brilliantly colored, and bright-eyed creatures, 
loving warmth and sunshine, abounding chiefly in the 
warmer parts of the Old World. They have a long, ex- 
tensile, forked tongue; the body is generally long, and 
terminates ina rather long tail; the feet have each five 
toes, furnished with claws; the upper parts are covered 
with small imbricated scales; the lamine of the under 
parts are larger; a collar of broad scales surrounds the 
neck; the bones of the skull advance over the temples 
aud orbits; the back part of the palate is armed with 
two rows of teeth. They feed chiefly on insects. Lizards 
become torpid in winter. They ure remarkable for the 


Fig. 428.— COMMON LIZARD, (Zodloca vivipara.) 


readiness with which the end of the tail breaks off; the 
flinging of a glove or handkerchief on one when it is 
trying to make its escape, is often enough to cause the 
separation of this portion, which lies wriggling, while 
the animal hastens away. The lost portion is afterwards 
reproduced. The gen. Lacerta contains the Monitor, L. 
silotic« of the Nile, which is 5 or 6 feet long, and is said 
to destroy the eggs of the crocodile. It is sculptured 
on the ancient Egyptian monuments. 

Lace-winged, (-ingd.) (Zoól.) Ree HEMEROBINI. 

Lachaise, FRiíNQois D'AIX pr, (lah-sház',) a French 
Jesuit fathor, B. at Aix, 1624. He became, in 1676, con- 
fessor to Louis XIV., and filled that office for a period 
of 34 years. A pure, pious, and unassuming man, he 
managed to steer clear of the politico-religious contro- 
versies of his time. D. 1709. 

Laches, (ldsh'iz.) [From Fr. lâche, supine.) (La.) 
Laxity or default of observance or performance. 

Lachesis. (Myth.) See FATES. 

Lachrymee Christi, (Idl-re'me kriste.) [L., tears of 
Christ.] A deep red Italian wine of fine flavor and rich 
bouquet; supposed to be identical with the Falernian 
wine, sung of by Horace, Catullus, and others of the 
classic poets of yore. The best kind is produced at 
Gallipoli, p. of Naples. 

Lachry mal, (!dX/re-mdl.) [From L. lachryma, a tear.) 
(Anat.) A term which designates such organs of the 
eye as ger vo to secrete or carry uff the tears; as, for in- 
stance, the luchrymal glands. 

Laciniate, (la-sin’yat.) [From L. lacinia, a lappet.] 
(Bot.) Designating a leaf which has several sinuses 
down the middle, and the lobes which divide these in- 
dented or jagged. 

| Lacistemacer, (la- i- m- alse- e.) (Bot.) A small O. 
of plants, all. Violales, They ure tropical shrubs with 
simple stipulate leaves, and hermaphrodite or unisex- 
ual flowers in axillary catkins. 

Lackawan'na. u N. E. co. of Pu., 1878 fr. Luzerne; a. 
440 sq. m. C. Seranton. P. 1880, 59, 286.— A river in Pa. 

La Clede, (lah-kléd’,) in Missouri, a S. central co. ; area, 
750 sq. In.; €. Lebanon. 

Lac Lake, (-x. ) 186 A deep, rich, trunsparent 
red pigment obtained from lac. 

Lacolle, (laA-kól',») in Canada E., a vill. of St. John 
co., 38 m. S. E. of Montreal. 

Lacon, (la-kén',) in Missouri, a vill. of Maries co., about 
28 miles 3. by E. of Jetlerson City. 

Laconia, (4Vón-yah.) (Anc. Geog.) A country occu- 
pying the S. E. promontory of Peloponnesus, b. by Ar- 
golis, Arcadia, und Messenia. It is known in history 
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chiefly by its pp. city Sparta, and by the peculiarly Ladrones, (The.) („rônz,) or MIRIIxA Yet anne, 
que terse ness of Speech cultivated by ity people, an archipelage of 20 islands- in the N. Pacific Ocean, 
which is stil] coiumemoruted in our common üdjective They belong to Spain, and are situate bot, N. Lat 


"o Nic, 137-219. and E. Lon. 1H49- 1460, Only 5 of them are in. 
Lacq'uering. See JAPANNING, habited, and their entire Pop. is uot moro than some 
Lac-qui-Parie, (ldk-ke-putr|!, ; in Miínncsuta, a S. W. 10.0. 

central co.; area, 1,200 C.,. m. Pop. 115. Lady, (alle,) pl. Lates, ( ) (Eng. Fler.) A titla 
Lacrimoso, (dA-re-mo'zo, It., pitifully.] (Mus) eXtended to the daughters of al} Peers above the rank 
Jesignatin;z a movement performed Plaintively or as ir of Viscount, hence being antithetical ty lord. It is 
under the inilucnce of sorrow., alio extended, by way of Courtesy, to the wives of bar- 


Crosse, (lah krds’,) in Wisconsin, a S. W. co., bor- chats and knights, In common parlance, the term jg 
dering on Minnesota: area, 470 «quare miles; €, La applied to distinguish a well-bi ed, born, or educated 
Crosse, — LA ChRossE, C. uf above co., Cu the Mississippi, feinale, S. % G LNTLEWOMAN, 

12» m. N. W. of Madison. E^dy-bug, or Liby-niup, (Zel) Ree COCCINELLID y. 

S d'Amour, (IA dah-moor’,) (Her) A cord of | La‘dy-day. (Culendar,) The 75th of March, so called 
running knots AU rrounding by way of external border becanse it ig tho anuiveraary of the aunuünciation ot 
the heraldic escutcheon of Widows and « Nusters. the Virgin Mary, . 

tantins, Lucius CaLiUs Fin MIANUS (Lik-tin’ sig E Ludys-«mock. (Hat.) See Carn AMINE, 

a Father of the Church, y, in Africa ult, Au A. p. Ile be. | Laen mee, King THeopHipes HYACINTHE, (Ian na. a 
came a teacher of rhetorie at Nicomedia, Ho is reputed! French anatomist, u. at Quimper, 1781. He Was the 
the most eloquent and scholarly ef the Latin Fathers, inventor of tue Stethoscope, nnd his Werk, Medinte Aug- 
and received from St, Jerome tho appellation of thy, Cult atusn, has rendered euiinent service to Pathological 
" Christian Cicero.” His chief Work is a defenea of Releree, P. 18947 
Christianity, entitled fastitutiones Dirinæ. D. abe. 325, | Laertes, tla-ür'teez,) (Herote Fist.) A king of Ithaca, 
Ctenls, (Hir. Fron L, lac, lactis, milk., luat.) Suppesed by Homer to be the lather of Llysseg, 
The absorbents of the Mesentery, which convey the Lietareé Sunday, (le Ki.) Hin.) The fourth Sun- 
milk-like nid called chyle, trom the small intestines ty day of Lent, S0 Hamed from the first word of the Introit 
the thoracic duct. in the Mass, which is from Isacah Lx vi. 10. It ig also 
et ie Acid, (lik Eh.) [Same deriv.] (Chem) An e Mid ey, 
acid existing in sour milk, and also obtained by fer} La Fayette, Mentz Jean Pl. Roch Yves GUILBERY 
Mentation and otherwise, It Is a colorless 8yrupy Morixk, M SAQUIS DE, ilah ui, y un eminent French 
liquid, inodorous and intensely acid. It torme A well. Keira and statesman, B. ir Auvergno, 1757. A member 
crystallized series of Salts with bases. Porm., HOCH, ol one of the Prondest families of the old French no- 
aclometer, (Lóm'e-tür.) [From L. lae, lactis, und bility, he. despite his aristocratie birth and associations, 
uir. melron, measure,] An instrument for determining early imbibed opinions favorable to civil and religious 
the q uantity of cream contained in milk. liberty. He, accordingly, in 1777, proceeded to America 
Lac'tose, (töz) [Same deriv.) (Chem.) Suear of milk, there to flesh his Malden sword in the Cause of National 
Lnetuca, (LEn- up, y L., 1 UP.) A Lenus Indepencis, In that Country he served With distinc- 
Of annual or Perennial herbs, with erect branching tion for a period of twelve months, when he returned 
stems, und Siooth or spiny leaves, 0. Aateracese. The to Fiance in Order to raise Men and money for the 
Garden Lettuce, L. ulir, i3 n hardy annual, with American Cause. After his retum to America, he con- 
large, roundish, entire, ‘lightly-toothed, nilky leaves, tributed ty bring about the Surrender of Cornwallis, In 
Which in sone Varieties are of a deep-green, while in 


1792 the Marquis took Command of the French army 
Others they are of u dingy-brown color. The tower- 
stem is round, abt. 3 feet high. the towery pale-yellow 


which won the battles of Maubenge, Florennes, und 
Philippeville. Later in the Sane vear, after being de- 


aud corymbose. Lettuces appear to have been known hounced by the Jacobina, Z. took refuge in Germany, 
and used for salads nt a Very carly period. According where, taken Prisoner by the Austrians, he WAR con- 
to Herodotus, they were served at the Toyal tables of fined at Oltnütz, Alter au imprisonment of 5 Years, 
the Persian kings more than 400 years before the Chiria- he was liberated in 177, through the inflnenze of Na- 


tian wera. The narcotic and sedative principles of. thy poleon J., then Keneral in command of 
Garden Lettuces have been go modified by long cultiva- Italy. In IMMO akain Visited the U. 8 


tion, that it is impossible ty decide accurately trom Chest of the Daten: on whieh OCUaston Congress voted 
Which species they have originated. "uliive it to say, him a grant of 320040060 in recognition of the services 


that the narcotic and sedative principles that are so he bad heretotore rendered to the Repablie, In 31830 
well known to exist in Lettuce do Dot occur except ty he played ODECE More the Patriotic ròle or mediator bee 


an infinitesimal extent in the succulent: young leaves | tween the crown and the People. by a-sisting in the 
that form so agrecalile a Salad, but when tlie lowering | elevation Of the s-culled Constitutional King, Louis 


stem is thrown Up, the sap becomes milky and bitter, 


Philippe I., believing that by so doing he wag « build- 
and its narcotic Properties are then More fully devel. 


ingupa Monarchy surrounded by, and based upon, re- 


— 


oped. The sedative effects of Lettuceg appear to. have Pubhean institutions,” D. 18334, 
leen Known Irom the earliest times of “huech we pos. . La Fayette, in Arkansas, n S. W. co.. b. on Texas and 
8633 ANY record. Venus, after the death of Adonis, is ` Louisina; %%, „% . U.; C. Lewisville —In 


reported to have found rest for her love-distracted | 
mind by throwing herself upon a bed of Lettuce;, 
Virgil and Columella both Mention the Lettuce as 
Proper to be eaten as & Sequel to more SAVOFy Vianda, at 
the end of u Fepast, as well ay for their Soporitic quali- 
ties, 

Ladanuim. [L.] (Bot.) See CrsTACE E, 

La‘dies*-slipper, (Bol) See Cx PRIPEDIT y, 

Lading, Udd'ing.) (Com, und Mur, Law.) The burden, 
freight, or cargo carried by a ship.—Bi11, OF Lapis, 


feat a N. W. O, skirted by the Guilt of Mexico; 
G cd, 1 00 SQ. m. ; County Seat, Melntosh. In fn 
arena, a Hour shing town ; C. of Tippecanoe co., on 
tne Wabash, Gi miles N.W. of lndianapolis —In 
Louisiana, à S. central far.; area, 350 Square miles ; 
County Seat, Vermitiionvile —In Mississippi, n N. co.; 
Gred, SUO square miles; County Seat, Oxford. —In 
Mossouri a W. CO- j area, B12 square miies ; C. Lexing- 
ton. — In Wesconsin, A S. S. W. co., b. on IIlinois; area, 
6% 84. m. County Seat, Darlington, 

Latitte. JEAN, (leitet, an Arnerican buccaneer, ot 
French Creo]. Parentace, p, in Louisiana, abt, 1720. In 
1*13 he became hotorious as the chief of a Piratical 
8quadron whose Vessels infested the Gulfof Mexico. uud 
preyed upon its Commerce, He. in treat part, retrieved 
the errors of n Misspent life by Datriotically placing his 
Services, along with those or his follow ers, at the dis. 
position of the U.S, Köv. in 1814. during the war With 


Ladislas, or Ladislaus, (Air laue, the baptismal 
name of severa] kings of Hungary, us follows: J. I. 
(St.,) 8. his father Bela J. in TOTS; P. 10.7. II. n. 
111; p, 1102.—J. III. reizned I201-5.—L. IV. (Hu- 
man) 8. his father Stephen IV. in 202i Messi AT 
12.—J. V. ( Juge lon) ascended the throne of Pokai, 
14334, and was elected to that ot Hungary, Ldn, After 
Several times defeating the Turkish Invinders of his England. The date of his death is not known. 
country he fell in the battle of Varna, 141.—. VI.. Lafontaine, JEAN Dp, (Lih-fon-tin’, ) an eminent 
sou of Casimir IV. uf Poland, ascended the Hungarian Fench poet, B. at C hatean Thierry, 1621; a, Colbert ag 
throne in 1470; p. 1516, a member of the Academy, in "Position to Boilea 

Ladislas, kings of Poland, See VLADISLAN, 1683. His Fables are Simply unrj vahed in their kind; 

Ladoga, (luh-do'yah,) a large lake of NW. Russia, bet, — instinct. with felicity of Phrase, graceful adaptation, 
Lake Onega and the Gulf of Finland, Surrounded py and poignant humor — they fas Halam most truly 
the govta, of Finland, Olonetz, aud St. Petersburg, Bys, place him among the trst rank of the original 
Lat. 590 81-6140 N., Lon. Suge E. Length, 17 an. ; Writers of Europe during the 17th cent, His Contes et 
breadth, 75 m.; depth, varying from 1 to % ft. It NoureHesen Vera, full of the finest touches of his geni 
receives quite a number of rivers, and Connects with Were eagerly read in his time, notwithstanding their 
the Gulf of Finland by the Neva, It ix the largest | Ferree at licentiong turn, the Standard of morality be 
lake in Europe, and covers an urea of VUSS sq. In, AE "T diferent trom Wat it is now, D. 166, 
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La Fourche, (lah feors/ in Louisiana, a S. E. parish, 
washed by the Mexican Gulf; area, 1.200 sq. m.: C. 
Thibodeaux. Pep. (15590 19.113.— Là Focnenr Bayou 
constitutes an offshoot of the Mississippi, and flows 
through Iberville and La Fourche parishes into the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Lagomys, (%- Js.) (Zo) The Pikas, or Rat- 
hares, a genus of rodent animals, fam. Leperid:ie, much 
resembling hares or rabbits, but smaller, aud with 
limbs of more equal length, more perfect. clavicles, 
longer claws, longer head, shorter ears, and no tail. 
They are interesting from their peculiar instincts, 
storing up herbage for winter use in heaps or stacks, 
The Little Chief Hare, L. princeps, of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, ia about 8 inches in length. 

Lagoon, (-g. [It. laguna, from L. lacuna. a 
pool.] (%.) A namo given to those creeks, or sbal- 
low Likes, which extend slong the shere of tlie Adriatic, 
and which contain numerous small islands: Venice, for 
instance, being built on 90 of them. 

Lagoon Island, or ATOLL. (Phys. Geog.) A ring 
formed by coral-zoéphytes in the ocean, enclowng a 
tract of smooth water, They abound in the Pacific and 
Indian oceans. The ring is usually elevated into land 
formed of sand, on which palms sometimes grow, It 
is often more or less Incomplete, and sometinies it con- 
sista uf à great number of separate little atolls. The 
water usually breaks furiously upon the outer side of 
atolls. They vary in size, some being less than a mile 
in diameter, while the Suadiva atoil is 44 geographieal 
m. in oue direction and 34 in another aud Rimsky atoll 
is 54 m. by 20. 

Lagos, (1a 725) a scaport-town of Portugal. p. Algarve, 
23 m. E. N. E. of the extremity of Cape St. Vincent. Pop. 
7,500. 

Lagrange, Josren Lorie, (lah-granzh' Y one of the most 
illustrious mathematicians of modern times, n. in Turin, 
1139, was of French extraction and the grandson of 
Descartes. Ile became director of the academy of Ber- 
lin, 1759; aettled in Paris; 1787; and was there succes- 
sively professor at the Normal nud Polytechnic schools. 
Napoléon. made him a count, and loaded him with 
honors. His most important discovery is that of the 
calculus of variations. His greatest work is the Meca- 
nique Anulylique, Which appeared in 1787. D. 1813. 

Lagrange’, in Georgio, a vill., C. of Troup con abt. 40 
m. N. of Columbus.— lu Pelana, N N. E. co., bordering 
upon Michigan; area, 384 sq. miles. Capital. La 
Grange. 

La Guayra, (lah gwah’rah,) the chief seaport of Vene- 
zuela, on the Caribbean Sea, 10 m. N. of Caracas; N. 
Lat. 10° 36’ 42°, W. Lon. 60? 567 30", Pop. 800. 

Lahore, (iah-hór,) u city of Hindostan, C. of the Punjab, 
on the Havee, in N. Lat 31? 34', E. Lon. 74° 20, For- 
merly the residence of the Grand Mogul, it presents 
many traces of its anc. Magnificence., It came into the 
possession of the English in 1840. Pep. 95,000. 

Laibach, or Lay bach, (l'odk,) a city of Austria, p. 
Carniola,on a river of sune name, 54 m. N. E. of Trieste. 
It forms a considerable commercial entrepôt, and was 
the seit of a Congress held in 1821 to settle the peace 
of Europe. Pop. 23.002, 

Laird, laird.) [A. S. Aliford.) Tn Scotland, a title of 
honor in the Highlands, formerly equivalent to Lem, 
but now applied toa lauded proprietor under the degree 
of knight. 

Lais, (La“ is,.) one of the celebrated courtesans of Greece, 
equally famed for her wit, wealth, and beauty. She 
sat as a model to the painter Apeiles, There were 
probably two courtesans of this name, 

Lait Virginal, (la vér-zheen’dl.) (Perfumery.) Sce 
BENZzOIN. 

Lains, (ùs) (Heroic Hist) A king of Thebes, the 
husband of Jocasta, and the father of Edipus, was killed 
by his son, in ignorance of hiis person. 

Lake, (Id.) IL. lacus.) (es.) A large collection of 
inland water, having no direct communication with 
the ocean. The largest lake on the old continent is the 
Caspian Sea, 160 m. long, and 200 broad. In N. America, 
& series of maguiticent lakes run into each other, the 
largest of which is Lake Superior, whose area is about 
25,000 aq. m. — (A*eint.) A term applied to animal and 
vego table coloring matters precipitated. from solutions 
on earthy bases, such us alumina, chalk, and oxide of tin. 
Formerly, it was limited to the crimson-colored pigment 
obtained from lac; but we have now %% L, made 
from a decoction of Persian or French berries, to which 
oda and alum are added, the precipitate being dried, 


and made into cakes; purple L.. nnà green L., are re- 


pared by mixing yellow lakes with blue pigments. The 
most valuable È. are obtained from madder and cochi- 
neal, which yield Indian lake, carmine, crimson lake, 
reso madder, &c. Drop J. is obtained from Brazil wond. 


Lamantin, (%%% nin.) 
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Lake, in (ulifornia a N. W. co.; area, 750 . m. C. 
Lakeport.--In CH»raüdo, a western county bordering on 
Utah: area, 19,500 eq. m. C. Oro City.— In IMs. a 
north-enstern county, bounded east by Lake Michigan; 
area, 000 sq. m. C. Waukegan.—1u dndiana, a north- 
western county, bordering on Minois. C. Crown Point. 
—In Minnesota. a north-western county, bounded north 
by British America; area, 3.500 eq. m. C. Beaver Bay.— 
In Ohio, a N. N. E. co.; area, 220 sq. m. C. Painesville. 

Lake Bigler. or Tanor, d ig lu, an expanse of water 
situate bet. Nevada and California and covering an area 
of abt. 709 sq. m., located amid scenery or the grandest 
character. 

Rake Chub. (Zool). Scc CYPRINIDÆ. 

Lake of the Woods, Fr., Lac des Bois."] A sheet 
of water in Brit. N. America, covering an area 200 m. in 
eircuniference, in N. ID at. 49°) W. Lon. 059, It receives 
the Rainy, and discharges the Winnipeg, rivers, 

Lalande, Josern JEROME LE FRANÇOIS DE, (lah-ldnt’,) an 
eminent French astronomer, B. ut Bourg, 1732. He 
became in his 20th year a member of the Academy of 
Sciences, and, in 1762,8. Delisle as professor of astropbumy 
at the Colleve of France. D. 1807, 

Lalla tion. /al-lashia. [From L.lallatio.] The practice 
of pronouncing the letter I Tiker. It largely obtains 
among the Chinese, and is what is called % erm Lnglish, 

Lamnism. in [From Thib. lama. a priest.) 
The religion prevailing in Thibet und Mongolia. It ia 
a corrupted forin ot Biatdiaesm. The Grand Lama (Daas 
Lamas, the successor of Buddha, und who is believec 
to be animated by the perfectly virtuous soul of that 
holy man, resides at Teshu Lumbo, in the N. of Thibet 
and is undoubtedly one of the most honored being? 
living in the world. He is worshipped as a super- 
natural being by his subjects, and is never to be seco 
but in the secret recesses of his palace, where he sits 
cross-legged on a cushion. The people believe that the 
supreme divinity lies in him, that he knows and eect 
everything in the deepest recesses of the heart, and 
that he never dics, but that, on the dissolution of hic 
mortal frame, his soul enters into another body, in 
which. he is born again, and in which he can be dis 
covered only br rome among a favored. class of priestr. 
The worship puid to him by his followers consists in 
Clamorotus songs and prayers, in Splendid processions, 
in the solemnization of certain festivals, and in austeri- 
ties practised by them. The inferior priests are also 
called Lamas, nid their residences Lameasxertes; on all 
their temples und sacred articles are inserted the words 
“Om Mani Padari om," an invocation to Buddha, and 
suppesed to signify,“ Hail to him of the Lotus and 
Jewel.“ Buddha tor SaKkya- Munt) is usually represented 
as holding a lotus-flower with a jewel in it. "These 
words are continually in the mouths of the devotees, 
and are placed upon thecylinders, which are so mountea 
that they can be made to revolve by meuns of a piece 
of string. Inside are placed written prayers, which are 
enpposed to be repeated every time the cylinder makes 
a revolution. There are also praying-machines turnod 
by a stream of water. These consist likewise of re- 
volving cylinders containing prayers, and their rote- 
tion is believed to redound to the benefit of the fuithful. 

(Zail) See MANATILE. 

Lamar. (lah-mahr,) in Teras, u N.N E. co., b. N. by the 
Iwlian Ter.; area, 1.050 aq. wi. ; C. Paris. 

Lamarck, JEAN BAPTISTE PIERRE ANTOINE DE MONET, 
CULV ALTER DE, (ah-malirk',i very distinguished French 
naturalist, B. in Picardy, 1744. In 1778, he published 
hie Flore Francaise which waa afterwards made the 
be sof t^ work of De Candolle. In 1793, he was made 
protessor of the natural history of the lower classes of 
animals in the Jardin des Plantea, and published (1815 
22) his greatest work: J/istvire dea Animaux sana Ver- 
t. irre. He was the first to set forth the theory of the 
Jr n of Species, which has been revived by Darwin, 
Ho p., 1829, after having been 17 years blind, in conse- 
quence of «mali-pox. 

La Marmora, ALFonso Ferrero ne, (d lah már'mo- 
roh jan Italian general and statesman, pn. at Turin, 1804. 
From 1849 till 1855 he held the position of secretary cf 
war in the Sardinian cabinet, aud in the last-named 
year took command of the Italian contingent which co 
Gperated with the French and English armies in the 
Crimea. In 1859-60, he became president of the council 
of ministers, and in 1866, while in command of the 
Italian army, sustained a severe defeat at Custozza, by 
the Austrians under the Archduke Albert. D. 1877. 

Lamartine, ALPHONSE DE, (ldm-dr-teen’,) an illustricur 
French poet, historian, and statesman, B. at Macon, 
1:92. Mis Méditations Poétéques (1820), Nouvelles Méd’ - 
fatima (1823), Dernier Chant de Childe Harold (1825), anà 
JHarnemis Ie» and Relüyieuses (1529), elevated him 
to the first rank among wedern French poets; while bà? 
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the Girondins (1847) ] 


History a nonical book of the Old Testament, 
authors pete influence, When the Revolution by the 


Prophet Jeremiah, and containing laments over 

esolation of the land, the exile o the e, the de. 
struction of the first Temple, the fall of the Lagi d 

udah, and the Writer's nse Woes, 

míncer, (la~me-a'se-e, or LABIATÆ, Bot) An 0 
of plants, all. Echiales, They are herbs ^. bs 
With square steme, opposite and exstipulate leaves, 
flowers in verticiilasters, Calyx tubular, rsistent, 
five- to ten-toothed or bilabiate corolla bilabiates sta- 
mens four, didynamous; anthers two - celled; 


Lamina, (lam’e-nah.) [L., a thin late.) (odd. ) A layer, 
Coat, or thin plate ; applied to the Plates of minera 
bones, &c. (Sat.) The broad or Spreading part of a 

i A 


» CHARLES, (Am,) an eminent English essayist 
and humorist, p, 1775. Mis Essays of kj; (1830) are 
unrivalled for their combination of Critical taste with 
an airily grotesque humor. They have passed through 


n 

it between the steel and hardened cast-iron rollers, H 

min ay, (Idm más.) (Eccl) A festival cele. 
fi 


word has n derived from Lamb-mase, 9n account of 
the custom, observed in Some places, of bringinga lamb 
alive into the church on this day during Mass ; 80 from 

9G f-mass, cons dering it a thanksgiving day for the 
first-fruits of the corn, &c. 

in mergeier. (Zoöl.) Ree Vorrunmæ. 
Lammermuir, (dm Hm or LAMMERMOOR, a 

mountainous ridge in Scotland, which divides the co, 
of Berwick from that of Haddington for above 20 


Peru, 120 m. N. 
35’ W. an: 10,000, 
Lambdoi al, (Idm-doid'al,) rom Gr. lambda, the 
Greek J, and eidos, form. ] (nal) An epithet for the 
suture of the occiput. 
mbert, JOHN, (lam Hurt,) an English republican 
general, p. 1620, largely participated in gaining the 
greet victory over the Scots at Dunbar, and proposed 
romwell as Lord Protector of the kingdom, D. in 


bertville, (ld m'bürt-vi] ) in New Jersey, a. flour- 


€, (/ah-moil’,) in Vermont, a N. .; area, 450 
ishing manuf. town of H unterdon co, on the Delaware, : 


sq. m.; C. Hyde Park. Pop. 14,450 
mp, (/dmp.) [Fr. lampe.) A contrivance in which to 
burn any light-giving Material, and so make use of ita 
luminating power. The invention of lamps has been 
attributed to the Egyptians, but it is far more probable 


on the Thames, Opposite ‘esttninster, and included 

within the S. W. limits of London. Pop. 208,02. 
bton, (lum tu u,) in Canada W., a co. bordering 

upon Lake Huron; area, 1,093 sq. in.; Sarnia. Pop. 


, . 


Noah. He p. 5 ears before the flood at the ripe patri- 
archal age of 777 rs. 
mego, (lah-ma’go, ) a fortified town of Portugal, p. a 
Beira ; Lat. 410 12’ N., Lon. 70 30 W. Pop. 10,000. only with one Wick-hole (Fig. 430); but their light-piy- 
Lamellibranchiata, (lim-2-le-britng-ke-ah'tah,,) or ug power was successively increased their be 
LAMELLIBRANCHIATES, [L. lamella, à small plate, and! made to hold Several wicks. No great provement, 
branchize, gills.) (Zoél.) An O. of bivalve mollusks 


(Fig. 429) whic have their gills in lamella on the sides, 


made 


—— — Fig. 430. — ROMAN Lamp. (Museum of the Louvre.) 
- — PECTEN GIBBOSUS, ( fam. Aviculidæ.) 


„ Frenchman, made quite u revolutio in T. by up- 
"Work, which acta by raising the oi] 


pion. An edition of his complete works appeared in 12 almost obsolete, since the rapid extension of gas-w 
vols. 1837. p 1854. 


D. and the invention of Z, to burn the Various kinds 
amentations, (/dm-en-ta'shiine. (Script.) A ca. naphtha, betroleums, and paraffine oils. These lam 


= - ——— : 
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require to be formed so as to insure perfect combustion 

of the material, for which purpose the reservoir of fluid 
is placed much below the flame, and the wick passes 
into it and sucks it up by capillary attraction. The 
glass chimney which surrounds the wick is always 
made very narrow at the bottom and top, with an en- 
largement round the flame. This figure insures a great 
indraught of air at the bottom, which keeps the com- 
bustion so perfect, that in a well-made Iamp the smoke 
is imperceptible; in addition, there is an arrangement 
surrounding the wick-tube for admitting air, and bring- 
ing it into contact with the flame. These lamps givea 
most brilliant light, and as they not only have greater 
illuminating power, but are of cheap construction, and 
are very economical in other respects, they have come 
pns general use. — Lamp (ErrcrRic) See ELECTRIC 

IGHT. 

Lampasas, (lim-pds'as,) in Texas, a central co.; 
area, 900 sq. m.; C. Lampasas. 

Lamp’-black. (Chem.) See CHARCOAL. 

Lamprey, (Lim'pra.) (Zoöl.) See PETROMYZONIDÆ. 

Lampyrid:e, (lüm-pir'e-de.) (Gr. lampyris, a glow- 
worm.) (Zoöl.) The Fire-fly fam., comprising coleop- 
terous insects much resemblin the Flateride, but 
shorter, broader, and softer. The Glow-worm ( Lampyris 
noctiluca), and many other gpecies, are phosphorescent, 
the luminous matter occupying the under side of a few 
of the terminal rings. The male emits a faint light, the 
female a soft but strong light, of which the use is sup- 
posed to be to attract and guide the male. 

Lanark, (ln'ürk.) LANARKSHIRE, or CLYDESDALE, an 
inland co. of Scotland, lying W. of the cos. of Edin- 
burgh, Linlithgow, and Peebles; area, 940 sq.m. It 
abounds in iron and coal. The river Clyde runs through 
its whole extent, separating it into nearly equal parts. 
Its pp. city is Glasgow; its C. is Lanark, a small town 
8 abt. 30 m. S. W. of Edinburgh. Pop, of co., 

65,279. 

Lan'ark, in Canada W.,an E.co.; area, 1,180 sq. m.; 
C. Perth. Pop. 33,020. 

Lanate, (lin'át.) [L. lanatus, woolly.] (Bot.) Cov- 
ered with a substance like curled hairs; as, a lanate 
leaf or stem. 

Lancaster, (lan’kas-ter.) The name of a royal house 
of England, which commenced with Edmund, son of 
Henry III. and brother of Edward I., who D. in 1206; 
and gave 3 kings to England: Henry IV., Henry V., 
and Henry VI. During the reign of the last-named 
king, broke out the feuds of York and Lancaster, 
which ended in the union of the two houses in the per- 
son of Henry VII. See YORK. 

Lancaster, or LANCASHIRE, u large co. of England, b. 
W. by the Irish Sea; area, 1766s y.m. The E. part is 
mountainous, and generally barren. The S. part con- 
tains a rich coal-fleld, and is thickly studded with pop- 
ulous towns and villages. As a commercial and manii- 
facturing co., L. is superior to any other in the kingdom. 
It is the grand seat of the cotton manufacture, which 
has grown up with a rapidity wholly unexampled, and 

ven an importance to mauy of its towns which they 
could scarcely have attained from any other cause. The 
pp: towns are Manchester, Liverpool, Preston, Black- 

urn, &c. The principal rivers are the Mersey, Irwell, 
Ribble, Lune, Wyre, Dodder, Roche, and Duddon: 
and it has two extensive lakea, called Windermere and 
Coniston Water. Pop. 2,818,904. — Its C., Lancaster, is à 
geaport-town, situated near the mouth of the river 
Lune, 230 m. N.N.W. of London. It carries on à consid- 
erable trade, especially with the W. Indies. Pop. 17,248. 

Lan’caster, n Canada W., a vill. of co. Glengarry 
on the St. Lawrence, 54 m. E. of Montreal.—In Ne 
oraska, a S.B.E. co.; aréd, 76 sq. m.; C. Lincoln. 
In Pennsylvania, ua S. E. co., b. by Maryland ; area, 
950 square miles.—A fine and flourish:ng city, County 
Seat of above county, 62 m. W. of Philadeiphia, and 
bet. the years 1799-1812 the seat of the State govt. 
In S. Carolina, a N. district skirted by N. Carolina, 
area, 690 square miles ; County Seat, Lancaster Court- 
House.—In Virginia, an E. county, washed by Chesa- 
peake Bay ; area, 108 square miles ; County Seat, Lan- 
caster Court-House. 

Lan enster, JosrPH, an English educationalist, B. in 
London, 1772, was a member of the Society of Friends, 
and inaugurated a movement for the promotion of 
popular education which largely diffused itself through- 
out England and the U. States. D. in New York, 1838. 

Lancaster Sound, a channel of Brit. N. America, 
65 miles broad, forming a junction bet. Barrow’s Strait 
and Baffin's Bay, in N. Lat. 740, W. Lon. 80°. 

Lance, GEORGE, (ans,) an English artist, B. in Essex 
1802. He chiefly excelled as a painter of “ still life,’ 
i. e., of flowers, fruit, game, &c. His works command 


eonsiderable prices. D. 1864. ¢ 


Lanceolate, zan oder [From L. lancea, a lance4 
(Bot) Narrowly elliptical, tapering to each end. 

Lancerote, (ldn-che-ro/ta,) one of the Canary Islands. 
It is very lofty, and has a ood harbor at the N.E. end. 
Lat. 29° 14’ N., Lon. 18° 2 W. 

Lancers, (lin'sürz.) (Mil) A description of covaley 
soldiers mounted on swift horses, and armed wit 
lances,— à weapon consisting in a long rod of tongh 
ash, with an iron int, and usually à colored flag near 
it. They were first employed in Poland, and were 


&c. 
Lan'cet-fish. ( Zobl.) See TEUTHIDA. 
Lan'cet-window. (Arch.) A narrow window with 
acutely - pointed arch 
head (Fig. 451). It was 
much used during the 
early pointed style of 
Gothic architecture. 
Lan'cet-wood. (Bot) 
See DUGUETIA. 
Lanciano, (Lan- che- ah 
no,) a town of 8. Italy, 6 
miles from the Adriatic, 
and 13 m. 8.E. of Chieti. 


Pop. 16,500. 5 
Land, (ldnd.) [Ger.] 3 ME 
(Geog.) The solid mat- £3 
ter which constitutes 113 
the fixed n of the 
surface of the globe, as 6 
distinguished from wa- : 
ter.—(Naut.) To make 
the land is to discover 
land from sea, as the iF 
ship approaches it— JE 
Land-locked is when L. E 
lies all round the ship j^ qd 
so that no visible point 4 
is open to the sea; if at | 
anchor in such a place. i 
she is said to ride land- = 
locked,and is considered Fig. 431. 
safe from wind and tide. LANCET-WINDOW (A. D. 1220). 
A land-mark is any 
mountain, rock, steeple, treo, &c., that may serve to 
make the land known at sea, and thus direct ships pass- 
ing by how to steer, 80 as to avoid rocks, shoals, whirl- 
px &c. The land is shut in, when another point of 

^. hinders the sight of that from which the ship camo. 

The ship lies land to, when she is so far from shore that 
it can only be just discerned. Landdurn is a wind that 
in alinost all hot countries blows, at certain times, from 
the shore in the night. To set the land is to Bee by the 
compass how it bears from the ship. A land-breeze is à 
current of nir which, in many parts within the tropics, 
particularly in the W. Indies, regularly sets from the 
L. towards the sea during the night, and this even on 
opposite points of the coast. The L. radiates heat much 
more rapidly than the sea, and consequently the air 
upon it becomes colder and more dense than that over 
the sea. It, therefore, presses upon and takes the place 
of the latter which ascends. This process will take 
place as long as the radiation goes on. By day the re- 
verse process tukes place by reason of the greater heat- 
ing of the air over the land. 

Landau, ((dn'dou.) a strongly fortified town of Ger- 
many, in Rhenish Bavaria, 20 miles N .W. of Carlsruhe. 
Pop. 10,080. 

Lander, RICHARD, (Tán'dür,) an English explorer, B. in 
Cornwall, 1804. In 1830, during an expedition through 
the “terre incognite " of W. Africa, he succeeded in 
discovering the source of the river Niger, — hitherto a 
problem among geo raphers. In 1835, he perished by 
assassination at the ands of the Yumari savages. 

Lander, in Nevada, a N. E. co, on the confines of Utah 
and Idaho; area, 20,000 sq. m. ; C. Austin. 

Landes, (lahnd',) a maritime dep. of France, one of the 

largest, and most thinly peopled in the country. It is 

a sandy region, covered with fern, pines, and the holm- 


tree. 
Land’-office, (-6f-fis.) in the U. States, an office or 
bureau for the registering of lands offered to public 
sale, and the locating them to purchasers. 
Landgrave: (land’grdv.) dua landgraf, land-count.] 
A titſe assumed by some erman counts, in the 12th 
century, to distinguish them from the counts under 
their jurisdiction. The title was afterwards given to 
rsons intrusted by the emperor with the civil admin 
tration of a province, many of whom subsequeatlg 
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asserted their independence, and became the sovereigns 

of the countries over which they had ruled as governors 

or viceroys; as, the landgraves of Thuringia and Hesse. 

Landsberg. (lándz'bairg,) a town of Prussia, p. Bran- 
denburg, on the Warthe, 40 m. N. E. of Frankfort. Poup. 
17,500. 

Landscape. (lind'skáp.) [Du. landschap.] ( Paint.) A 
general view of any portion of the open country. L. 
painting is the art of delineating purely natural scenes, 
with their proper atmospheric effects. 

Land'-serip, (rip. (Amer. Law.) A certificate of 

yment of the purchase-money By buyers of public 
ands. 

Landseer, Sin EDwIx, (Idnd'seer,) an eminent English 
animal painter, B. in London, 1803. Among his chief 
productions are the famous Bolton Abbey in the Ollen 
Time; The Return from Deer-Stalking ; and the Stag at 
Bay, à picture painted for the Marquis of Breadalbane 
for the sum of $25,000. D. 1873. 

Land's End, (anc. Bolerium Promontorium,) the west- 
ernmost point of England, co. Cornwall, rene out into 
the Atlantic Ocean, in N. Lat. 50° 4’ 4", W. Long. 5° 44’ 
44’ W. Abt. a mile W. lie the dangerous rocks known 
as the Longships, on which is a lighthouse 88 ft. above 
sea-level. 

Landshut, (ial he) a town of Bavaria, on the Iser, 
40 m. from Munich. Pop., 14,246. 

Land'.-slip, (My.) (Geol.) The sliding down of a 
considerable surface of land from a more elevated place 
on account of being undermined by water, or disturbed 
by earthquakes and the like. 

Land’-snail, (-srndl.) (Zul.) See HELICIDÆ. 

Lend -eurveying, (sarot g,) the art or operation 
of determining by easurement and computation the 
superficial area and contents of certain tracts or por- 
tions of land. : 

Land’-tax, (Abs.) (Law.) A fiscal imposition levied 
on real estate. 

Landward, (nd'wahrd.) (Naut.) Setting in from 
the land; as, a L.-breeze, a L.-current:—in contradis- 
tinction from seaward, 

Land'-warrant, (-wdr'rdnt.) (Amer. Law.) A war- 
rant or legal instrument of conveyance authorizing à 
person or persons to enter upon the ownership or pos- 
session of a lot or tract of public land. 

Landwehr, (air.) (Ger. land-guard.] In Ger- 
many and the Austrian empire, the militia or defensive 
force organized for service in time of war. 

Lane, Joseru, (Ian,) an American general, B. in N. 
Carolina, 1801. He served with distinction through the 
Mexican war, defeating Gen. Santa Annaat Huamantla 
(Oct, 9, 1847), and Gen, Jaranta at Tehualtapan (Nov. 
22). At the conclusion of the war he received the 
rank of major-general; became governor of Oregon 
Ter. in 1848; was U. States senator from the new State 
of Oregon, 1859; and, in 1860, was the unsuccessful 
Democratic candidate for the Vice-Presidency of the 
Union. D. 1881. 

Lane, in Oregon, a W. co., b. on the Pacific Ocean; area, 
3,500 sq. m.; C. Eugene City. 

Lane End, in England. See Loxdrox. 

Lanfranc, igh ay dd. an English prelate, B. at 
Pavia, 1005. In 1070 he was selected by William the 
Conqueror to fill the archiepiscopal see of Canterbury. 
D. 1089, leaving behind him a great reputation for 
learning and statesmanship. 

Langeland, (/dng’e-ldnd,) an island of Denmark, be- 
tween Zealand, Laaland and Fünen; area, 80 sq. m. 
Pop. 19,500, 

Langenbielau, espace tees) a manuf. town of 
Prussia, 33 m. S. W. of Breslau. Pop. 14,000. 

Langres, (Ang r,) a town of France, dep. Haute- 
Marne, 20 m. S. E. of Clermont. Great quantities of 
fine cutlery are manufactured here, Pop. 13,000. 

Lang'side. ome See CATHCART. 

Language, (dug e.) [Fr. langage.] See Prai- 
LOLOGY. 

Langue d'Oc, and Langue d'Oil, (Ling-dóX ; 
leng doit.) Philol.) The ege of two anc. French 
dialects, spoken in the llth cent. The first, otherwise 
known as the Provengal or Romance language, was pe- 
culiar to the S. of France. 

Vapauedos, a former p. of the S. of France, now di- 

ed into the depts. Aude, Gard, Ardèche, Hérault, and 
Tarn, with portions of Tarn-et-Garonne, Haute-Loire, 
and Haute-Garonne. The Canal of Languedoc, 150 m. 
Jong, connects the Mediterranean Sea with the Atlantic, 
by forming a junction between Lake Thau with the 
aronne, near Toulouse. 
Languente, (läng-gwain'te.) It., languishingly. 


LAN 


Naut.) On shipboard, a short piece of or — 

ned to various parts of the rigging, ves nx to ho 
them secure in their respective places; it is, howevei, 
more especially applied in the sense of extending the 
shrouds and stays of the masts. 


Lanide. (nee) (Zoó.) The Shrike family, com 


rising insessorial birds, most of which, in their general 
bits, resemble the Raptorial birds; for they sit mo- 
tionless upon their perch, watching for their prey, and 
then suddenly dart upon it. They live in families for 
a few weeks after the breeding season; fly irregularly 
and precipitately, uttering shrill cries; nestle on trees 
or in bushes; lay five or six eggs, and take great care 
of their young. Some have the upper mandible arched; 
those in which its point is strong and much hooked, 
and in which the notch forms a small tooth on each 
side, manifest a degree of courage and cruelty which 
has led to their association with the birds of prey by 


Fig. 432, — GREAT GRAY SHRIKE. 


many naturalists. Many of them have the curious 
habit of impaling the animals they have caught upon a 
large thorn (Fig. 432); and then pulling them to pieces, 
and devouring them at theirleisure. Hence they have 
derived the name of Butcher-birds. To this fam. belong: 
the Great Gray Shrike, Lanius excubitor (Fig. 432) of N. 
America and Europe, which is abt. 9 inches long; the 
Red-eyed Vireo or Flycatcher, Vireo olivaceus, of North 
America east of the Missouri; the Whip Tom Kelly, 
nee altiloquus, of Florida; aud many other American 
species. 

Lanner. (Zo/!) A European falcon (Falco lannarius). 

Lannes, Jriw, (Ian,) a marshal of France, B. in the 
dept. Gers, 1769. From the humble position of a pri- 
vate soldier he fought his way up to a fame and distinc- 
tion which attained its culmination in 1804, when Na- 
poleon I. conferred upon him the marshal's baton and 
created him Duke of Montebello. His imperial master 
styled him the “ Roland“ of the French army. Fell op 
the field of Aspern, 1509. 

Lannion, (/in'ne-dn,) a town of France, dept. Côtes- 
cae on the Guer, 35 m. N. W. of St. Brieuc. Pop. 

817. 

Lannoy, CHARLES DE, (Lih-nwoA')) a Spanish military 
commander, B. in Flanders, 1470. In 1525 he gained 
the decisive battle of Pavia over the French commanded 
by François I. D. 1527. 

Lumnornie, (/ah-no-ra'ya,) a village of E. Canada, Ber- 
thier co., 36 m. N. of Montreal. Zop. 2,036. 

Lansing, (ning. in Michigan, a prosperous city of 
Ingham co., and C. of the State, on Grand River, 110 m. 
N.W. of Detroit. 

Lansingburgh, in New York, a town of Rensselaer 
co., on the Hudson river, about 10 miles above Albany. 


Lansquenet, (due (Games) A well-known 
gune of chance at cards.—[From Ger. lands-knecht, a 
country youth.) (M.) The name given to the levics 
of German infantry organized in the 15th cent., by the 
Emperor Maximilian, to oppose the famous Swiss foot- 
soldiers, The ZL. constituted a force of imperfectly 
armed mercenaries, and they figured in the Italian 
wars of the first half of the 16th cent. with considera- 
ble effect, passing with little reluctance into the service 
of any power which was willing to pay them. 

Lantern, (Lintürn.) 8 Gr. lamptér, a lamp, from 
lampo, to shine.| See Lamp.—(Arch.) A superstruc- 
ture, either square, circular, elliptical, or polygonal, on 
the plan: it usually surmounts a dome, or portico, or 
is placed over an apartment, to afford light or promote 
ventilation. 


(Mus.) A term which directs a passage to be playe 1 (Zol) See FULGORIDÆ. 
ni 


with a tender or languishing softness. 
Lanyard, (ldn’edrd.) [Fr. lainere.] 


Lan'tern-p on, or -wheel, (-pin'yin.) (Horol. 
A kind of pinion, in which certain hse — 


LAN 


Be, recelve the action of the 
ee 

(Zoól.) See ANATINIDA. 
(lan- cha ne- dm.) or LANTHANUM. [From 
metallic element 
and didymium, and deriving its 


called trundles or 
teeth of the main w 


le metal. It was 


called didymium (or the twin). The 
separation of oxides of lanthanum and didymium is 
exceedingly eso 
Laocoon, (la-ok'o-on.)  ( Myth.) A hero of the Trojan 
war, the story of whose death, along with his two sons, 
by two huge sea-serpents, ! 
the famous sculptural group 
Laodicea, (La-o-de-se'ah.) 
several cities in the ancient Syrian empire which were 
so called after wives and daughters of the Seleucidse, 
called Laodice. The one in ipud e near the river 
Lycos, mentioned several times in the New Testament, 


is the best known. 

(la-5m'e-dün.) erben Hist.) 
prince, Hesione and 
built the walls of Troy (Ilium) 
and Apollo, whose gervices 
recompense. Accordingly, the offended gods demanded 
from Troy the yearly offering of a virgin to be sacri- 
ficed to a sea monster. 


penalty upon à reward of fine horses being granted him. 
L.failing to keep 


A Trojan 


Laon, (lah-ón',) 
m. N.E. of Soissons. Napoleon I. was defeated near 
this place by the Allies, in March, 
Laos, (la'ós,) a country of Fu 
Siam and Burmah. 
Lapngerin, (ldp-ahje’re-ah.) A genus 
ex, con- 
sisting of twining 
undershrubs, 
with alternate 
leaves, and soli- 
one-flowered 
uncles, the 
perianth colored, 
six-leaved, and 
somewhat bell- 
shaped. L. rosea 
(Fig. 493) a na- 
tive of Chili, is 
one of the most 
beautiful plants 
wh in modern 
greenhouses. 

La Paz, (ah 

) (8p, the 
eace,] or LA Paz 
DE AYACUCHO, a 
town of Mexico, C. 9f Lower 
Lon. 1109. — In Bolivia, a town, C. of a dept. of same 
name, and one of che chief commercial places in that 

Pup. 16,392. 

(lah'o-tsooh^,) a Chinese philosopher who is 
gaid to have flourished abt. 565 u. c. He foun ed a re- 
ligious sect, still existing, the doctrines of which bear 
considerable affinity to those of Buddhism. 

Lapeer, (lah-pér’,) in Michigan, à S.E. co.; area, 100 sq. 
m.; C. Lapeer. 

La Pérouse. JEAN FRANÇOIS GALAUP DP, ( pa-rooz',) 
a French maritime discoverer, B. at Alby, 1741. “In 
1785, while in command of an exploring expedition 
fitted out by the French government, he was lost off 
the Vanikoro Islands, New Holland, in 1788. The scene 
and particulars of his fate were buried in obscurity till 

the 7 75 1828. 

„ (lip’e-da-re.) [From L. lapis, lapidis, a 

Arts and Trades.) A worker in, and polisher 
and engraver of, gems and precious stones. The term 
is also extended to signify a virtuoso or connoisseur in 
such things; or à merchant who deals in them. 

Lapis Inferna'lis. [L. infernal stone.] (Chem.) 
See NITRATES. 

La'pis-Lazuli, (Ldzh'u-le.)) [From L. lapis, and Ar. 
azul — literally, “stone of heaven."] d A blue 
mineral consisting chiefly of silica and alumina, with a 
little soda and some peculiar combination of sulphur, 
to which its color is considered due. It is often sprin- 
kled with yellow pyrites, and is found in masses or 
nodules. It was formerly much used in inlaid work, 
and furnished the pigment called ultramarine until a 
new method of preparing 


of plants, O. 


Fig. 493. — LAPAGERIA ROSEA. 


California ; N. Lat. 24°, W. 


Lapithe, (ap 
manded by one 
curred that great 
taurs, which for ages 
poets and painters of antiq. 

Laplace, PIERRE Simon, (lah-plahs’,) an illustrious 

French astronomer aud mathematician, B. in Calvados, 

1749. In 1768, through the influence of p'Alembert, 

he became professor of mathematics in the military 

school, and in 1785 a titular member of the Academy 
of Sciences. In 1796 his Exposition of the System of the 

Universe attracted general attention, and opened to him 

the doors of the French Academy. In 1817 he became 
resident of that body, and was created a uis. 


he dest monument of his genius —the Tr de 
la Mecan Celeste (5 vols., 17 1825) — has laced 
him as a scientist among the test names either of 
ancient or modern times. 


Lapland, dp land,) the most Arctic of European 
countries, lying bet. 649-11? N.,and E. Lon. 109-429, 

partly in 
Frozen 
W. by the 8 
way; area, estim. 
region forms generally à vast ) 
ranges of lofty and snow-clad mountains, and almor: 
covered by extensive forests of spruce and fir. The 
climate is excessively cold, and generall 
the brief summers, however, short snatches 
weather serve to ripen the few flowers, frui 
| vegetables which its soil permits to grow. 
(Fig. 434) is the most valuable domestic animal; game 


ussia and 


= — 


= 


Fig. 494. — REINDEER. 


is plentiful ; and the waters teem with fish. The ps, 
or Laplanders, (native name Same,) are a poopie, t is 
supposed, of Tschondic (Finnish) origin; the original 
race, however, seems to have become in modern times 
greatly outnumbered by the Finns proper and members 
of other races of the Scandinavian amily. They are 
swarthy and strongly-built; are notorious thieves, and 
confirmed drunkards. They consist of 2 generic classes 
—1the Reindeer Lapps, and the Fi . Both 
speak a corrupt patois of the Finnish language ; and in 
religion profess—the Russian Lapps, the fa th of the 
Greek Church —the Swedish Lapps, that of the Luther- 
an. C. Hammerfest. Pop. estim. at 60,000, about one- 
sixth of whom are aborigines. 

rte, (la ,) in Indiana, a N.N.W. co.. skirted 
by Lake Michigan; area, 450 sq. m. 
A town, C. o above co., abt. 58 m. 


E. S. E. of Chicago. 


(Apr.) or LAPLANDERS. (Ethnol.) See LAPLAND. 
lata, (REPUBLIC or.) See ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 
(Rio de,) (re'o da lah plal’tah,) or RIVER 
Prate, a great river of S. America, constituting the 

md æstuary formed by the united waters of the 
Parana and Uruguay rivers, a few miles N.W. of the 
city of Buenos Ayres. ; extreme width 
at its mouth (or bet. the N., and Cape 
95 m. Its navigation is much 
and sandbanks, and its safest 
Monto Video 
Canada, a 


Lap 
La 
La Plata, 


‘district of the 


tor, 
lapses ; 
estate. So as 
| La Puebla, (ah pwe'blah) [Sp 
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countries, and also Wander far Inland. The Skua Gul 
or Jagers, gon. Stercorarius, of both hemispheres, areabt 
inches long. The Glaucous Gull, or Burgomaster, 


gels ", 76 m. E. S. E. of Mexico city. It suffered a long 
siege by the French, in 1863, Pop. of city 15,600; of 
697,788 


Lapwing, (lap’wing,) or Ferm. (Zo5l) The name of 
Several birds of the family Charadridy, Comprising the 


down upon. The Black Skimmer, 4 ynchops nigra, of 


D T; lah reez.) nii ousehold| the Atlantic, is 19 inches long, and skims its food from 
god held in high esteem among the „and con- the Surface of the water, 
red by them as a sort of Supernatural Protector of Larimer, ( 4ar’e-miir.) in Colorado, a N. CO.. skirted Ly 


their homes and domestic relations, They were images 
of wood, stone, or metal, and generally were inclosed 
in a kind of shrine placed upon the hearth. See 
PENATES, 


yoming; urea, 1,800 8q. m.; C. La Porte. 
rissa, (H ah,) or YENISHEHR, a city of Turke 


in Europe, C. p. Thessaly, on the Salem bria, 75 m. 8. 
of Salonica, - 25,000 


A stan, 180 m. 8. : 
E. of Shiraz; N. Lat. 27° 30’, E. Lon. 42° 35, lop. 12,000, 


rk, (lahrk.) (Zoöl.) The common name of birds 
comprising the gen, Alauda and Sturnella, fam. Icterid, 


The Sk y-lark, or Laverock, A. Arvensis, of Europe (Fi 
now become very generally substituted for la ) the most har. * 
a5, for instance, in the order “port your helm.” Inonious of this if 
7 d (lar’se-ne.) [From L. latrocinium, a highway- musical tribe, com- | JA 
man.] (Crim, Law.) The felonious and fraudulent taking mences its ^j! Wg 
away the goods or Property of another without his con. early in the spring, ! if AM 4 
sent. L. w formerly divided into grand and peit Continues it during yy 


j 


^. * ua 


the whole summer, 

and is one of those 

few birds that chant 

while on the wing. 
‘hen it first rises 

from the earth, ita 

notes are feeble and ; 

interrupted; as jt an` 

ascends, however, * - 

theygradually swe] l Fig. 435, — SKY-LARK, 

to their fulj tone, 

and long after it is lost to the sieht it still continues 

to charm the ear with its melody, It mounts almost 

Perpendicularly, but descends in an oblique direction, 


In certain ow 
it would be difficult to preserve Property, tlie punish 
ment of Z. has been made Very severe, 

reh, (lahrch.) [L. lariz.] (Bot.) A tribe of trees be- 
longing to the gen. Abies, but sometimes placed ina 


approach of winter. The cones are small erect, some- 
what egg shaped, but blunt - pointed, and the scales 
have irregular Margins; for these reasons the larch is 


stone, The Meadow L., Slurnelia magna, of N. Americ. 
abt. 10 inches long, Somewhat resembles the Sky-lark 
in its habits, but its song is not 50 sweet and har- 
monious. 

rk spur. (Bot.) See DELPHINIUM, 

rmier, (dr me.a.) [Fr.] (Arch.) See Corona, — 
(Zoil.) In deer, antelopes, &c., the name of a membran- 
ous sac at the corner of the eye, serving as the reposi- 
tory ofa thick, dark-colored humor 


considerable period. A kin Of sugary matter exudes 
from the larch in summer-time. and is collected under 


great size, and forms a most beautiful object on the 
mountain sides in Switzerland and other Alpine dis- 


(1665), largely contributed toward the formation of a 
national taste, and has Placed him among the foremost 


rocheja uelin, Henry DU VERGER, Comte DE, 
lah-rósh-z/u -lahn’,) a French royalist leader, 5. ip 
oitou, 1772. In 1793 he acted as commander-in-chief 
of the Monarchist forces in the insurrection against the 


animal. It extensively used in Inedicine, cookery, 
and the arts, and forms an important article of export 
from the U. States, where, at Cincinnati and Chicago, 
its refining for the European markets is carried on on 


an extensive scale. After the Separation of the stearine fell on the field of Nouaillé, in 1794 


Rochelle, (lah TO-5hél') a fortified seaport of 
France, C. of dept. Charente-Inferieure 4 prov. to the 
E. of the island of Ré, and 300 m. S. W. of Paris. It has 
a fine harbor aud conimodions docks, and eX ports great 
quantities of brandy. Bet. 1152 and 1224, and 1360-72. 
this place was held by the English, as part of the dowry 
of Eleanor of Guienne, queen of Henry II. It formed 
a Huguenot stronghold, from 157 till 1628 when it 
surrendered to Louis XIII. Jp. 18,720 


.) ; 
small O. of Plants, all. Menispermales, differing from 
Meni in their Compound leaves, 
0, (lah-ra'do,) in Texas, a vill., C. of Webb co., on 
the Rio del Norte, 500 m. S. W. of Austin. Pop. 2,046, 
rge, (laArj.) Fr., from L, largus.] CNaut) A ship 
is said to sail large, when going free with the wind 
athwart her counter, 
rghetto, (laħr-gët'to.) [Tt., largely.) ( Mus.) A move- 
ment of time one degree quicker than LARGO q. v. : : 
La Rue, (lah roo’,) in Kentucky, a central co.; area, 400 
8q. m.; C. Hodgensville, 
FVA, pl. Lakvæ, (lahr’vah.) [L., a mask.) (Antiq.) 
Among the old Romans, the Spectre of a deceased per- 
80n, Often represented under the form of a skeleton, — 


faster than a | 


Laridie, (dr ede.) (ZoX.) The Gull fam., comprising 
swimming - birds (0. Natatores) which have t e bill 


issuing from the egg, an before enteriug upon the 
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pupa state. The term is also applied to the early stage 
of epar eg (ras N ron Jen "m 

Laryn tis. rom Gr. larygz, the throat. 
(Mad.) A disease of the larynx, which in some meas- 
ure resembles croup; but is usually devoid of the pe- 
culiar sonorous inspiration which attends the latter. 
While croup attacks children, Z. is a disease of more 
advanced life. It requires the mon rire treatment. 

Laryngoscope, (lah-rin/jo-skóp.) [From Gr. larygz, 

skopeo, I "Te (Med.) An instrument for exam- 
ining visually the parts within the larynx. It consists 
of a concave reflecting mirror, its centre perforated 
with an aperture through which the surgeon looks. 
This is held before his eye by means of a handle which 
is gras by the teeth. A column of light from a 
lamp placed in a suitable position is reflected from the 
mirror, and thrown into the patient's open mouth 
while a metal speculum is introduced therein, and held 
above the larynx. Any image thrown upon the metal 
speculum is clearly seen by the surgeon looking 
through the perforation in the mirror before his eye. 

Laryngotom y, (-gót'o-me.) [From Gr. larygz, and 
temnein, to cut.] (Surg.) The operation of cutting the 
larynx or windpipe, for assisting obstructed respira- 
tion, or the removing of extraneous bodies, 

Larynx, (ldr’ingks.) [From Gr. larygz, the gullet.] 
(Anat.) The organ of voice, and takes a part in the 
respiratory process, as all air passing either to or from 
the lungs must pass through it. It is a complex piece 
of mechanism, resembling a box composed of pieces of 
cartilage, which may be moved on eath other, and in- 
closing the membranous bands (the chordae vocales) by 
which the vocal vibrations are produced. It is situated 
between the trachea, or windpipe, and the base of the 
tongue, at the upper and front part of the neck, where 
it forms a considerable projection (especially in men) 
in the mesial line; and it opens superiorly into the 
pharynz, or throat, and inferiorly into the windpipe. 

Ln Salle, (lah suAl',) in Ilinois, a N. central co.; area, 
1,050 sq. m.; C. Ottawa.— A city of above co., 110 m. 
N.E. of Springfield, and the terminus ofthe Illinois 
and Michigau Canal. | i 

Lascar, (lis-kahr’,) (Hind. lashkar, a native boatman, ] 
in the East Indies, a native sailor, boatman, or ship- 
stevedore. 

Las Casas, BARTHOLOMÉ DE, (lahz kah'zds,) à Spanish 
missionary, B. in Seville, 1474, who accompanied Co- 
lumbus in his 2d voyage to America. He is noted for 
his generous exertions in favor of the oppressed In- 
dians, and as the author of a General History of the In- 
dies. D. 1566, 

Las Cases, EMANUEL, Marquis DE, (lahz kahz’,) a 
French general, B. in Languedoc, 1766. He was an in- 
timate companion of the Emperor Napoleon I., whose 
captivity he shared, and the events of which he has re- 
corded in the well-known work entitled the Memorial 
of Saint Helena (8 vols., 1822-3). D. 1842. 

Lassa, (lis’sah,) or L'HASSA, a city of S. Central Asia, 
C. of Thibet, and the seat of the Grand Lama, on the 
Mourao River, in N. Lat. 29° 30’, E. Lon. 90? 40. Pop. 
variously estimated from 24,000 to 40,000, 

Lassen, (lds'sen,) in California, a N. E. co., b. W. by Ne- 
vada; area, 3,200 sq. m.; C. Susanville. 

Lassitude, (lüs'se-tüd.) [From L. lassitudo, weariness.] 
(Med.) A morbid sensation of physical languor; often 
the precursor of disease. 

Lasso, or LARIAT, (Ids“so.) [Sp.lazo.] A long cord or 
thong of leather or hide, having a loop and slip-knot 
at one end; it is used by American hunters, N. and 8., 
in the pursuit of the buffalo, wild horse, &c., which 
animals are captured while in full flight, by their 
mounted enemy dexterously hurling the missile ‘so as 
ns encircle the head, horns, &c., of the object of his 
chase. 

K^Assumption, (laAs-són'shón,) a district of Canada, 
p. Quebec. Pop, 15,473. 

Last, (Idst.) [From A. S. Alest.] (com.) A weight or 
measure of capacity, varying in content in ditferent 
countries, and with regard to different articles, In the 
N. countries of Europe, the ship L. is equal to 2 Eng. 
tons ; in Germany, the grain L. measures abt. 11 imp. 
grs., and the L.abt. 1 ton, 10 cwt. In Holland, 
again, the grain L. is equivalent to 1014 imp. grs. Alto- 

ther, the L. may generally be taken us being equal to 
000 Ibs. avoirdupois. 

Latakia, (ldt-ch-ke'ah,) (anc. Laodicea ad Mare,) a 
town of Asiatic Turkey, in Syria, 74 m. S. by E. of Is- 
kanderoon. It is noted for the fine tobacco grown in 
its vicinity. Pop. 10,009, 

Latania, (lah-ta'ne-ah.) (Bot) A small gen. of Afri- 
can palms. 

Lateen Sails, (lah-teen')) (Naut) Triangular sails 
with very lone vards. much inclined to the horizop 
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They are commonly used by the xebecs, polaccas, set- 
tees, and other small craft navigated in the Mediterra- 
nean Sea. 


Latent Heat, (la’tént.) [From L. lateo, to lie hid.) 
(Phys.) When substances pass from the solid to the 
liquid condition, and from the liquid to the gaseous 
condition, they absorb heat. A liquid isa solid plus 
heat; a gas is a liquid plus heat. Tbe heat thus ab- 
sorbed does not appear as sensible heat, but is con- 
sumed in conferring potential energy upon the mole- 
cules. It thus ceases to exist as heat, and by the older 
writers it was considered to be hidden in the substance 
to which it was communicated, and hence received the 
name of latent heat. Latent heat was discovered by Dr. 
Black, of Edinburgh, in 1760; the terim is still generally 
retained in science, although the significance of it, as 
Black understood it, has passed away. 

Lateran, (lite-ran.) [So called from its occupyin 
the place of the ancient palace of Plautius 22 
( Eccl. Hist.) The first in dignity of the Roman churches, 
and styled in Roman usage **the Mother and Head of 
all the churches of the city and the world." It was 
originally dedicated to the Saviour; but Lucius II., who 
rebuilt it in the middle of the 12th cent., dedicated it 
to St. John the Baptist. The solemn entrance of the 
newly elected Pope into office is inaugurated by his 
coming in procession to take possession of this church; 
and over its portico is the balcony from which, on cer- 
tain festivals, as from St. Peter's upon other days, he 
blesses the entire world. 

Latex, (la’téks.) [L.,juice.] (Bot) The elaborated or 
descending sap—a granular fluid which flows along 
tubes called laticiferous vessels. 

Lath, (/dth.) [From A. S. le#tta.] (Arch.) A long thin 
strip or veneer of wood, nailed to the rafters of a wall 
or roof, to receive the plaster or coating. 

Lathe, (Idth.) (Etymol. undecided.] (Mech.) See TURN- 
ING. 

Lathrza, (idth-re'ah.) (Bot.) The Toothwort, a gen. 
of herbaceous plants, O. Orobanchacem. The root, 
which is parasitic on the roots of various trees, is 
branched and clothed with numerous fleshy scales, 
which, from their resemblance to human front teeth, 
originated the English name. 

Lathyrus, (lah-thi'rüs.) (Bot.) A gen of plants, O. 
Fabacex, chiefly found in temperate climates. They are 
herbs with weak stems, sometimes climbing, the leaves 
usually pinnate, with fewer and larger leatlets than in 
the vetches, and often only one pair or even none at 
all, the common stalk always ending in a point ora 
tendril. The flowers are solitary or in racemes, purple, 
red, blue, white, or bright yellow, and often very hand- 
some, L. odoratus, the Sweet Pea, and L. latifolius, the 
Everlasting Pea, and other species, are cultivated in 
flower-gardens. 

Lnticif'erous Vessels. (Bot.) See Latex. 

Laticlave, (ldt'e-kldv.) (Antig.) The Clavus latus. 
See CLAVUS. 

Latifoliate, (ldt-e-fc/le-dt.) [From L. latus, a side, and 
folium, len] (Bot.) Having broad leaves. 

Latimer, HuGu, (/dt'e-mür,) an English divine and 
early reformer, B. in Leicestershire, 1472, became bishop 
of Worcester in 1535. After suffering an imprisonment 
for 8 years in the Tower of London, on account of tlie 
passage of the “act of six articles," he finally perished 
at the stake, along with Bishop Ridley, 1655, in the 
reivn of Mary. 
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Latin, (1à^;n) [From Latium.] (Geog) Relating or 
pertaining to the Latina, or people of ancient Latium, 
Italy;heuce, by implication, Roman; and, substantively, 
a native or inhabitant of a country originally peopled 
or colonized by the ancient Romans, Also, phitolozi- 
cally, tlie language spoken by the old. Romans, whieh 
is a prominent member of the family of Jaupuapes 
known as the Aryan or Indo-Euroj eap, There seem 
to have been two distinct dialeets, one the language of 
good society and books, the other that of the common 
people. The former reached its highest state of pertec- 
tion in the writiugs of Virgil, Cicero, Horace, and 
others. In the course of time the original dialects of 
the Roman provinces became intermixed with the L., 
whence we have the modern French, Spanish, and Ital- 
iam A knowled:e oft L. is essential to a thorough cotn- 
prehension of our own language, from the great num- 
ber of words derived from the L. or Lautiuizedl tongues. 
Until comparatively recent times, L. was the language 
of diplomacy in Europe, and it still is the official lan- 
guage of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Latin Church, (The.) (£4 Hit.) A term often 
employed to designate the Roman Catholic Church, in 
contradistinclion & the Greek Church. 

Latin Em'pire. (Hit) The name given to tiat 
portion of the Byzantine empire which was seized in 
1204 by the Crusaders; who nade Constantinople their 
capital. [t was overthrown by the Greeks in 1201. 

Lntinism.://in-iz.) t Padol) A lingual peculiarity 
or idivmatic form of expression, derived from the Latin 
language. 

Latinity, (lah-tin'ete.) ( Philel) Purity of knowledge 
of the Latin tongue or idiom; perfect. Latin scholarship. 

Latinus. (d- nüs.) (Ilrruis Hé) A traditional 
king of Latium, son of Faunus, and father-in-law of 
nenn. 

Latitude, (reud) [From L. lotitudo, breadth? 
(A«.) The distance of a star or planet from the ecliptic, 
measured on the arc of a great circle passing throngs 
the poles of that circle. — iGeeqg.) The distance of a 
place from the equator, measured by the angle which 
the horizon-plane of the place makes with the earth's 
axis, or (Which is the same thing) by the real elevation 
of that pole from the heavens which is visite at that 
piace. It is either N. or S, according as the place is 
situate on the N. or 8. side of the equator, See MERID- 
IAN Aud LONGITUDE, 

Latitudinarian, (-in-a’redn.) [Same deri v.] ( Theol.) 
One who aduits a latitude in belief and in the inter- 
pretation of Holy Writ. — In a general sense, one who 
is not bound by fixed or settled limits in opinion; or, 
one who practises or upholds perfect freedom of thought 
or action. 

Latium, (la'she-& m.) (Anc. Hist.) A country of Italy, 
lying between the Apennines and the sea, and between 
Etruria and Campania, inhabited by the Latin people. 
Alba was the ancient capital, but Rome afterwards, and 
iu yet legendary times, acquired the supremacy in the 
lengue. It was not, however, without à long struggle 
that this position was secured, but in the year 40 B. C. 
the Latus were finally forced to succumb, and their 
name remained only asa political distinction, and the 
designation of the vernacular language of Rome. 

Latona. (det nuh.) (Muth) A dauzbiter ot Cacus and 
Phobe, and beloved by Jupiter, by whom she became 
mother of Apollo and Diana. 

La Trappe, (ah trüp'.) (Eccl. Hist.) Sce TRAPPISTS. 

Latria, (latriah.) [From Gr. [a/reia, public worship. | 
(ech) The highest kind of worship. or that paid to 
the Almighty: distinguished in the Roman Catholic 
Church trom dulia, or the inferior worehip paid to 
saints, 

Latrobite, (“ro- t.) (Min) A hydrated silicate of 
aluminia, with lime, potash, and oxide of manganese. 
It is of a pale red color, nnd is found, massive or erys- 
tallized, in Amitok Islaud, near the coast of. Labrudor, | 

Latten, (n.) [From Fr. laiton.) (l.) Plates 
or lunius of brass ur bronze, reduced to differont thick- 
messes, according to the uses for which they are in- 
tended; also, a uame for tinned iron. Black latten, or 
brazier’s brass, is à composition of zine and copper. 

Latter-Day Saints. (%.) See Mormons. 

Lattice-work,(ct/tis-) {From Fr. J, u lith.] A 
kind of woolen or iron net-work, made by Pas 


open squares of crossed rods, laths, or bars. 
Latticed, (/f. (ler.) A shield is said to be lot- 
ticed, when covered with a kind of net-work, diflering 
from fretty only in that the pieces do not pass under 
and over each other, but have nails inserted at the 
joints. 
tice-leaf-plant. (Bo. See OUVIRANDRA. 
ud, WILLIAM, ((a ud.) an English prelate and states- j 
man, B. in Berks, 1078. After the assassination of 
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Buckingham, TL. became virtually the chief minister 
of Charles L, and was raised to the archbishopric of 
Canterbury in 1633. He was for years busily and fruit- 
lessly employed in repressing Puritanism and intro- 
duüucing episcopacy into Scotland. In 1640 he was im- 
peached of high treason by the :fouse of Commons, was 
stripped of his honora, exposed to many indignities, 
and after having been imprisoned for five years in the 
Tower of London, was adjudsed to death, and perished 
under the haud of the headsiman, Jan. 10. 1644-1645, 

! Laudanum, (/iu'da-»à& m). [A contraction from L. 
laudandum, a being praised.] (Wed.) A tincture of 
opium, prepared by macerating the sliced or powdered 
drug in spirit, and filtering. It is a powerful anodine 
And soporitic, but must be given with extreme caution. 

Lauderdale, (aud U,) in Alabama, a N. W. co., b. 
by Mississippi and Tennessee; area, 630 sq. miles: C 
Klorence.—1n Missrsti) pe, un eastern county, bordering 
upon Alabama: urea, 750 sq. miles. C. Marion.—In 
Tennessee, a western. county; ureu, & sq. miles. C. 
Kipley. 

Lauds, (CG...) (From L. lando, I praise.) (Eccl.) Cer- 
tain prayers in the ritual of the Reman Catholie Church, 
formerly said at daybreak, between those of matins 
and prime, 

Lauenburg, (low'en-boorg,) a duchy of Germany, for- 
merly à Danish possession, but incorporated in Prussia 
in 1505. It lies along the right bank of the Elbe, bet. 
N. Lat. Guy 21 Sy As und E. Lon. 107 13'-119 3'.. Area, 
4^25q. m. €. Hatz bury. Pop. 49,978. 

Laughing-gas, ((% / ing ) (Chem.) Nitrous oxide. 
See NITROUS OXIDE, 

Launceston, (ldnstün)) a city and seaport of Tas- 
mania, at the contluence of the Esk aud Tamar, 32 m. 
S. E. of Dalrymple, Lep. 10,559. 

Launch. (Có»s.) [From It. lanciare, to throw.) 
(ant) The largest boat belonging to à man-of-war or 
merchantman, generally used in underrunning the 

cables, 

Laura, (% run) See PETRARCH. 

I. a M racer. ((uie-ra’se-e.) (Fron L. lanrus, the „ 

(Bot) An O, of plants, all. Dopknales, consisting o 


| 

| trees orehlirubs whieh have leaves without stipules, and 
flowers in panicles or umbels, The fruit is a one-eeded 
berry or drupe; the fruit-stath oten enlarging and be- 
coming fleshy. Most of the species are aromatic and 
fragrant. To this O. belong the Cinnamon, Camphor, 
and Sassafras trees, RR well as the Laurels See LAURUS. 

| Laurente, (%u it,) or Port-Laceiite. (From L. 
bur, , crowned with laurel} (dine. Hist.) An otti- 
cer appointed by the crown to compose odes, &c., iu 
honor of grand state occasions. The lanreateship is now 
held by Alfred Tennyson, the most eminent of English 
living poeta, 

Laurel, urn.) (Bot) See LAURUS. 

Law ‘rel, iu Kentucky, u S. S. E. co.; arca, 430 sq. m.; C. 
Londen, 

| Laurens, HENRY, (late’rnz,) an American statesman, 
B. at Charleston, 8. C., 172 In 1777 he became presi- 
dent of the General Congress; and in 1780, while travel- 
ling to the Hague, to which city he had been uppointed 
mnbassidor, he was captured by the English, and held 
prisoner in the Tower of London for a period of 14 
mouths, Iu 1752 he cooperated with Franklin and Jay 
in signing the preliminaries of a treaty of peace with 
Great Britain. D. 1792. His son, Jon, h. 1756. served 
as aid-decamp to Gen. Washington through the war 
ao England, and in 1751 was dispatched to France on 

a special mission which hie successfully ae E 
Killed in action near the Combahee Hiver, 8. C., in 
Aug., 1782, 

Lau rens, in Georgia, a S. E. central co.; area, 700 sq 
m. €. Pullin —In Guth Carolina, a north-western 
central district; area, 612 sq. m. Capital Laureus- 
ville. 

Laurentian Rocks, (late-ren’ she-dn-.) [De ri ved 
from the river SG Lawrence,’ ( Geol.) A series of palwozoic 
strata of considerable thickness, forming tbe oldest 
known strata of our globe. They have been found in 
the U. States and Canada, in which last country they 

ecenpy an area of 200,000 sq. ma ai d in Scotland. They 
consistehietty of metamorphic rocks (gneiss, quartzites. 
and schists and are traversed by numerous dykes of 
granite xvenite, and greenstone. It was supposed that 
they were destitute of organic remains, but a few inver- 
tebrate fossils (a corallime and some rhizopodous shells) 
have been recently discovered in their Hinestones, This 
system lies under two other formations of similar cbar- 
acter (the Labrador and Hurontan series), both older 
than the Silurian, 

Laurestine, Caen - Nin.) (Bot.) See VIBURNUM. 

Laurus. owròs.) (Bot.) The Laurel, a gen. of planta, 
O. Luuruce æ. There are some American species, bui 
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the best known is the Bay or Noble Laurel, L. nobilis, a 
native of Italy, but cultivated in our gardens as a 
handsome evergreen, Its leaves are lance-shaped. with 
an agreeable aromatic slightiy bitter taste; its towers 
are yellowish and inconspicuous, and its fruits are sue- 
culent and of the size of a small cherry. From their 
agrevable flavor the leaves of the Bay are made nse of 
by cooks and confectioners, The dried figs that are 
imported iuto this country are usually packed with 
these leaves. From the fruit is expressed a butter- 
like substance known as Oi of Baya, which has been 
used as an external stimulant. It is this species of 
Laurel which was sacred to Apollo, aud was used fur 
garlands. 

Lausanne, (lo-zdn’,) a city of the Swiss Republic, C. 
of cant. Vaud, picturesquely situated on the S. slope of 
the Jura Mountains, abt. a mile from the N. shore of 
Lake Leman, and 30 m. N. E of Geneva. 1%. 20,520. 

Lauterbrunnen, (iutter-broos-n,) a village and 
valley of Switzerland, situated among the grandest 
scenery of the Bernese Alps, a few miles to the S. E. of 
the Lake of Thun. In its neighborhood is the water- 
fall of the Staubbach, the highest in Europe. 

Lauzun, ANTOINE NoMPAK DE CAN MONT. Duc pr, (Lo- 
zoon’,) a French courtier of the court of Louis XIV., n. 
in Gascony, 1632, and whose career forms one of the 
romances of history. He is said to have secretly 
married Anna Maria de Montpensier, “La Grande 
Demoiselle,” cousin to the king. Ten years of his later 
life, 1671-51, he passed in prison, to which he had been 
consigned through the enmity of the reiguing favorite, 
Madame de Montespan. 

Lava, LH ri. (From L. lavo, to lave.] (Grol) The 
melted matter that flows from volcanoes, and solidifies 
to stone. Basalt is ancient lava. 

Lavaca, (o-ralhuh,) in Teras, a S.S. E. co.; area, 900 
sq. m. ; C. Hallettsville. 

Laval, (un, a city of France, C. dep. Mayenne, 42 
m. E. of Rennes. Near it, Oct. 25, 17495, the Vendean 
general, Larochejaquelin, obtained à brilliant victory 
over the Republican army. 1%. 27,187. 

Lan“ val, a district of Canada, p. Quebec, Pop. 9,472. 

La Vallière, Locis FnisqeisE pr Banaue LENLANC, 
Docursse De, (la valle dir.) u mistress of Louis XIV., B. 
at Tours, 1614; D. in a Carmelite nunnery, 17 10. 

Lavandula, (/!/«?-can'da-lah.) (Bot.) A gen. of planta, 
O. Lamiwem. The common Lavender, L. rera, is a 
native of the south of Europe, but is cultivated in this 
country for the sake of its agreeable perfume, and for 
the oil on which this property depends. It is an under- 
shrub two to three feet high, with ascending striated 
branches; linear hoary leaves, which in the young state 
are rolled under at the edges; aud grayisli-5lue towers 
which are borne in compact spikes. The flowers and 
leaves of this plant are stated to have been used by the 
ancients to perfume their baths, whence perhaps the 
name, from larare, to Wash. They are still used by 
housewives to perfume their stores of linen, aud pre- 
vent the access of moths. The essential oil of Lavender 
is procured by distillation from the flowers, and is much 
prized for its agreeable odor; when dissolved in spirits 
of wine, and mixed with other perfumes, it furms the 
much appreciated Lavender Water. 

Lavater, Joux Cusn, (. A- H- a celebrated 
Swiss divine, n. in Zurich, 1741. He published in 1775- 
78 his Physioguomic Fragments for the Promotion of the 
Knowledge and Love of Mant iad, This remarkable work 
is the result of multiplied and curions observations 
generalized into an ingenious system, which, once very 
popular, has been in a great measure superseded by the 
more modern science of Phrenology. D. 1501. 

Lavender. (Bot) Ses LAVANDULA. 

Laver, Civar.) (From L. lien, to wash.) (Seript.) A 
font to hold the water used for ablntionary purposes by 
the priests during their sacred mini-trations, 

Laverna, -er.) (Myth) The Roman goddess 
of robbers, to whom a grove on the Via Salaria was 
held sacred. 

Lavoisier, ANTOINE LAURENT, (Tah-mreai^ya,) an ius- 
trious French natural philosopher, and the founder (f 
the antiphlogistic or modern school of chemistry, was 
B. in Paris, 1.43. His celebrity chiefly rests on lis great 
theory of the decomposition of water, which he denon- 
strated in 1783; and on the invention of & new chemical 
nomenclature. which is still retained. He perished 
under the guillotine during the Reign of Terror, Int. 

Law. (luu.) [A. S. /h; L ler] A body of rules applica- 
ble toa given subject: also, a single one of thore rules, 
Tho term has, therefore, a collective and a particular 
Meaning. Whenever certain events invariably follow 
certain antecedents, we use the word daw metaphori- 
cally, to express this invariable sequence. Thus we say 
the law af gravitation, the laws of Motten, &c. In its 
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strict sense, law is “a command issued by a superior, 
imposing an obligation on an inferior.“ Human law is 
comprehended under several heads : — The law of nations 
(J. v.). Peitr or mynicipal dae, which is a rule of 
civil conduct, prescribed by the supreme power in the 
state, commanding what is right and prohibiting what 
is wrong; it comprehends the duties of individuals to- 
wards the community, and towards each other. Some- 
times laws are enacted toexpliin other laws, sometimes 
to suit. particular emergencies. Municipal law is in 
Bome cases supposed to have the immediate sanction of 
heaven. Thus, in Mohammedan governments, the codo 
of law is found altogether, or principally, iu the Koran. 
The Hindoos also, and some other nations, pretend to a 
religious sanction for their laws. écran law, which, 
as collected and digested in the pand: ets, code, and in- 
shi tes of the emperor Justinian, is the great foundation 
ot most of the laws used in the states of modern Europe, 
and constitutes the cri late (q. v.). Conon law consists 
of the rules framed by the Christian Church for its own 
spiritual guidance. In the Roman Catholic Church, 
it consists of edicts of popes, decrees of councils, and 
authoritative declarations of fathers and doctors of the 
Church, The canons of the Protestant Church were 
enacted in 1603, Themen law iq. v.), which com- 
prises the whole of both eivil and eriminal law, as ad- 
ministered by courts having trial by jury. The Statute 
low, which is the body of laws established by acts of the 
legislative power. The Eyuity (q.v.). The Martial lw, 
Which is that military rule and authority which exists 
in time of war, and is conferred by the laws of war, in 
relation to persons and things under and within the 
scope of active military operations, in carrying on the 
war, and which extinguishes or suspends civil rights 
and the remedies founded upon them, for the time 
being, so far as it may appear to be necessary in order 
to the fill accomplishment of the purposes of the war. 
Martial law is administered by Courts martial (q. v.). 
The Military law is a system of regulations for the gov- 
ernment of an army or navy, It is also administercd 
by courta-martial, but is to be distinguished from mar- 
tial Jaw, which extends to all persons, while all military 
persons only are subjected to military law. 

Law, Jons, oF LAURISTON, a Scottish financier, and pro- 
jector of the so-called “South Sea Bubble,” was h. near 
Edinburgh, 1671. After squandermy his fortune, he 
adopted the avocation of professional garibler, and in 
17-6 suceceded in ingratiating himselt with Philip, 
Duc d'Orluns and Regent of France, who leut him 
governmental countenance in furthering certain finan- 
cial schemes osteusibly formed. for the benefit of the 
publie revenue. In connection with a bank of issue 
and deposit for which he had obtained n charter, J. 
started a bubble concern with a capital of 00,000,000 
franes, styled the Misisippi Conoperg, organized tor 
carrying on exclusive trade with Lour-iana, the East 
Indies, &c.. In 1120, L. became controller of the na- 
tional finances: in the mune year his banking bubble 
burst to the ruin of half France, aud the quasi-million- 
aire D. in poverty at Venice in 1729. 

Law of Nations, or [sirexavionat Law, comprises 
the rules respected by the mutual consent of Christian 
nations, but seidem voluntarily intringed, and when 
infringed, considered to require reparation, They re- 
late to the intercourse of nations in pence, the grounds 
of just war, the limits of lawful hostility, the rignts of 
conquest, the privileges of ambassadors, &c. 

Lawn, (un.) [From Fr. linon) (JManuf.) A soft, 
superior kind of fine linen cloth. 

Law rence, James. (or'rí ns) a gallant American 
naval cficer, h. at Burlington, X. J. 1781. He signalized 
himself during the war with England, 1812-15, by cap- 
turing the British vessel Pocock in the latter year; 
and on the Ist June, by challenging, while in command 
al the Chesapeake, the British frigate Shannon toa naval 
duel, fought off boston harbor, After u sunguinury 
action of two hours, Capt. L. fell mortally wounded, and 
was carried, along with his ship, into Halitux harbor 
by the victors, His adversary, Capt. Broke, lost a leg 
in the fight. 

Law’ rence, SR Trioxas, an eminent English portrait- 
painter, B. in Bristol, 1760, 8. sir Joshuaa Keynoids in 
1792 us first painter to King George III. In 1820 he 
became President of the Royal Academy. He limned 
nearly all the monarchs and notabiliiies of Europe, 
and his pictures are distinguished by P-lity of touch, 
and by a peculiar softness and grace vi brush. D. 1520, 

Law rence, St.) a Christian martyr, b. in Rome, 
became treasurer of the Church in 257, and sutlered 
death (it is said by Leig broiled upon & gridiron) 
Under Valerian, 

Law ‘rence, in Alabama, a N. N. W. co.; area, 825 sd 
m C. Moulton -In s honsas, a N. N. E. county, border- 
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ing on Miseouri; area, 1,330 sq. m. C. Smithville.— 
In JUinois, a B.E. county, bounded by Indiana area. 
825 sq. m. C. Lawrenceville.—In Jndiuna, a B. cen- 
tral county; area, 440 sq. mm. C. Bedtord.—In Kansas, 
a flourishing city, C. of Douglas county on the Kansas 
River, 32 miles S. S. W. of Lenvenworth.— In Kentucky, a 
county bordering on Virginin; aru, (40 sq m. C. 
Louisa.—In Mussachusells, a city distinguished by its 
rapid rise and industrial development.—In Mississippi, 
a $ S.W. central county; area, 900 g. miles. C. Menti- 
cello.—Io Missouri, a south-western county; area, (00 
aq. miles. C. Mount Vernon.—In Ohio, a southern 
county, bordering on Kentucky and Virginia; urea, 
400 sq. miles. C. Burlington.—In Pennsylvania, a west 
ern county. bounded by Ohio; area, 300 sq. miles. C. 
New Castle—In Zennessee, a southern county, skirted 
by Alabama; area, (50 square miles. C Lawrence- 
ur Ld 

Laa roues, (St.,) a groat river of N. America form- 
jug the natural line of demarcation bet. the U. States 
and the Dominion of Canada, in. connection with the 
chain of Great Lakes, and intersecting abt. 27 deg. of 
lon., and 8 of lat. Taking its rise in the St. Louis, an 
affluent of Lake Superior in the upper regions of the 
Huron country, the SC L. assumes different names at 
different stages of its course: viz, those of the X. 
Louis as far as Lake Superior; &. Mary, bet. the lat- 
ter and Lak» Huron; St Clair and Detroit, thence us 
far as Lake Erie: bet. lakes Erie and Ontario it is called 
the ,Víagara ; from the latter lake to Montreal the Iro- 
quis and Cataraqui; its course from Mentreal to tho 
Atlantic being the true &. Lrwrence, strictly speaking. 
From its source to its embouchure, its length is fully 
2,000 m., uud its basin is computed to embrace an arca 
of 500,00) sq. m. Its width varies: being at Montreal 

where it is spanned by the famous tubular Victoria 
ridge) 114 miles across; l mile opposite Quebec; below 
the last-named city it broadens out iuto a noble estu- 
ary, attaining at the island of Anticosti a width of 350 
m. Its chief afflucnts are the Saguenay, Ottawa, and 
Richelieu, and on its banks are the flourishing cities 
of Quebec, Montreal, Kingston, Toronto, Buttalo, Os- 
wego, Prescott, Ogdensburg, &c. The tide ascends 402 
m. up stream, and the river is navigable for ships of 
large tonnage as far as Montreal. In the winters its 
navigation is much impeded by ico, aud is frequently 
closed altugether. Bet. the foot of Lake Ontario and 
the city of Brockville ure the picturesque Thousand 
Islands, with their attendant rapids. —Tho GuLr oF 
BT. LAWRENCE is a great arm of the N. Atlantic Ocean, 
situate bet. N. Lat. 469-519 and W. Lon. 70-659, and 
occupying the entire water area b. E. by Newfound- 
land, N. by Labrador, 8. by tho islands of Cape Breton 
and Prince Edward, iiid W. by New Brunswick and 
the St. Lawrence river. It contains, besides the 
islands just mentioned, those of Anticosti und the 
Mazlalen group; and connects with the ocean by the 
Strait of Belleisle on the X., St. Paul's Channel bet. 
Cape Breton and Newtoundland on the S. E., and the 
Gut of Canso separating Nova Scotia from Cape Bre- 
ton on the 8. 

Law’rence, St.,) in New Fork, a N. N. E. co., b. on 
the N. W. by the river St. Lawrence ; area, 2, 000 sq. m. ; 
C. Canton. Pop. 84,826. 

Lawrenceburg, in Jadiana, a town of Dearborn 
co., abt. 90 in. S. E. of Indianapolis. 

Laxatives, (/ücs'ah-tivs.) [From L. keratin, a slack- 
ening.] (ed.) A class of medicines which act as mild 
openers of the bowels, being less potent than purga- 
tives, and more forcible in their action than aperienta. 

Ky. (Id.) [From Gr. laikos, belonging to the people.] 

\ (Eccl. Law.) A term denoting that which belongs to 

the people, in contradistinction to cleric, or that which 
pertains to persons in holy orders. The phrase is used 
also by divines and lawyers, to indicate those individu— 
als who do not belong to their respective professions.— 
(Lit.) Among the old bards and troubadours, a kind of 
metrical romance; hence, any historical or other bal- 
lad written in heroic metre; as, Macaulay's Luys of 
Ancient Roine. 

Layard, Austen Henry, (lag'drd,) an English archm- 
ologist, B. in Paris, 1817, has carned a wide fame by his 
important researches and diecoveries in anc. Eastern 
art, particularly in that of Nineveh, the remains of 
which he succeeded in bringing to light alter being 
lost for a thousand years. In 1869, he was appoiuted 
English minister to Madrid. 

Lay bach, (Ii %dx,) a manuf. city of Austria, C. of p. 
Oainiola, ou a river of same name, 28 m. N. E. of Triesto. 
Pop. 23,032. 

Lay’-brothers, and Lay’-sisters, (Eccl) In the 
Roman Catholic Church, those persons of both sexes 
who perform the secular and servile offices ii a none 
$6lery or couvert 
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Lay’-clerk, (-kldrk.) (Eccl) A layman who undes 
takes the office of precentor, &c., in a cathedral church. 

Lay'-days, (-dds.) (Mar. Luw.) An allotted term of 
days in which the owner, charterer, or agent of a ship, 
is bound to load or disc harge (as the case may be) the 
cargo of said ship. Sse DEMURRAGE, 

Layer, (la hr.) [From Ger. luger.) (Hort.) A young 
shoot or twig bent down and covered with mould, for 
growth or propagation. This operation is performed 
by slitting or nocching the branches, or by twisting 
them, and then living them under the mould, the 
ground being first made very light. After being laid, 
they are watered. The slitting or notching obstructs 
the return of the sup from the leavea, and causes its accu- 
mulatíon ut the wounded part, when roots are produced 
pursuant to tho efforts of nature to perpetuate life. 

Lay ‘-figure, V/ Ur.) (Int) A semblance of the 
buman body made of wood or cork in euch a manner as 
to be placed "nto positions or attitudes similar to those 
of man. It also serves on occasion as a model where 
upon an artist arranges the drapery of his picture, 

Laying, di-.) (Dulding.) The first coat spread by 
plasterers over a framework of laths. 

Lazaret, (ldz-dr-e.) [Fr.; It. lazzaretto, from Lazarus, 
the leper mentioned in Scripture.] An hospital for the 
reception of those atHicted with contagious diseases, 
In seme places, L. are set apart for the observance of 
quarantine, 

Lazarus, Gaz“ ah. rug.) (Script) One, perhaps the 
youngest, of a family at Bethany whom Jesus loved, 
He died, and was buried, and was restored to life by 
Christ's almighty power, after having been in the grave 
four days. 

Lazulite, (/dzu-lit.) (Min) A mineral of a slight 
indigo-blue color, generally granular or occurring in 
small pieces not exceeding the size of a hazel-nut. It 
is found in narrow veins, traversing clay - slate, with 
quartz, in Salzburg; and consists of alumina, silex, 
magnesia, line, and oxide of iron. 

Lazzaroni, (liz-zah-ro'ne,) the designation given to 
the poorer classes (particularly the medicanta; among 
the people of the city of Naples. They take their name 
from the hospital of St. Lazarus — un institution ap- 
propristed to the necessities of such people when sick. 
They were, formerly, a turbulent element of the pop. 
elected annually a chief of their own, and formed the 
principal support of the ineurrection of 1647 under 
Masaniello. 

Lea, Henry C., (JF,) an American author, B. in Phila- 
d-lplia, 1525, nd head of an old and eminent publishin 
firm. Among his works (highly esteemed in England 
as well as in his own country jnre Nuperstition and Force 
(1*66); and Studies in Church History. 

Lead. (Id.) [A. S; L. plumbum.) (Chem. and Metall.) 
A metallic element, which was Known to the ancients, 
and very rarely eceurs native; it is of a bluish-gray 
color, very soft and sectile, and easily rolled out; its 
tenacity is very slight; rubbed upon puper it leaves a 
streak. A freshly-cut surface is very brilliant, but it 
rapidly tarnishes. L. crystallizes in octuliedrons ; ita 
ep. gr. in the pure state is 11°30; at. weight, 104; it 
melts at about 617°, and volatilizes at a red heat; when 
melted it rapidly oxidizes, the oxide forming a yellow 
powdery coating; at a higher temyperacure the oxide 
niclts and protects the metallic surface from further 
action. IL. is easily reduced to the metallic state by 
heating its oxygen compounds with a reducing agent, 
such as carbon. The ores of L. may be divided into 
oxidized ores and the sulphide; from the latter, or 
Galna, most of the L. of commerce is obtained. The 
oxidized orcs are the carbonate of lead or ceru:site, Which 
occurs in white fibrous crystals, the sulphate of kad or 
A. ite, which also occurs in crystals, the phosphate of 
lead or pyromorphite, Which frequently occurs massive, 
and the arsentute of lead. These ores are mixed with 
coal or coke anda suitalle substance to form a flux with 
the gungue, and the whole is then heated either in re- 
verberatory or cupola furnaces,when reduction speedily 
takes place, and the melted metal runs from the tap- 
hole, Galena is reduced by roasting the orc in a rever- 
beratory furnace until it becomes partially converted 
into oxide or sulphate, The admission of air is then 
stopped, and the partially reasted ore is heated more 
strongly, when the absorbed oxygen reacts upon the 
remaining sulphur and forms sulphurous acid, the lead 
flowing oif in the metallic state. In this state the lead 
is not pure, but requires refining. Among the other 
metals present, the most important is silver, whic 
owing to its great commercial value, is always separa 
as completely as possible, by a process known as Pattist- 
son's process, or the deeilverization process, which de- 
pends upon the very simple fact that lead containing 
silver sulidifies after melting at a lower temperatare 
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than pure lead, and that, when the melted lead cools, 
the portions which solidify first contain more silver 
than the portion which remains liquid. Symbol (from 
the L. name) Pb. — J'rotoxide of L. (PbO) ia met with 
in commerce under the names of lithurge and massicot, 
according to the mode of preparation, and the physical 
appearance. It is a pale yellow or reddish crystalline, 
scaly mass, of specific gravity 9:3, melting at a red 
heat to a dark red liquid; it dissolves in acids forming 
salts, which are usually very crystalline; for a descrip- 
tion of the most important, see the respective acids. — 
Peroxide of L. (PbO ) is a pure-brown powder very 
easily decomposed by bodies capable of unitiug with 
oxygen. It forms crystalline compounds with bases, 
and is on this account sometimes called plumbic acid. 
— Red Oxide of L. (Pbs0,), known also as red lead or 
minium, isa Scarlet crystalline powder of sp. gr. from 
8:6 to 9; it is extensively used as a pigment, aud in the 
manufacture of flint gluss. It acta as a powerful oxi- 
dizing agent, being reduced by inany reducing agenta to 
the state of protoxide. It does not form salts. — Exten- 
sive deposits of Galena exist in the U. States, chietly in 
Missouri, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Pennsylvania, New 
York, California, &c., but few of the many mines which 
have been worked have proved profitable. Perfectly pure 
water soon corrodes lead, the oxygen it contains in solu- 
tion forming an oxide, and its carbonic acid a carbonate. 
But river, and other waters holding sulphates, and car- 
bonates in solution, have no such effect; they cover its 
surface with a thin coating, which entirely protecta it. 
As a portion of this coatiug is carbonate of lead (or 
Whüe L.) iron or ziuc pipes, in counection with it, 
may be a source of danger: the galvanic action causes 
alkaline matter to be evolved on the lead, which ren- 
ders the oxide and carbonate soluble, and therefore in 
& state to be injurious. Persons, like painters, whose 
trades require them to come very much in contact with 
preparations of this metal, sometimes suffer very 
severely from the effects of slow poisoning by it. The 
ter's colic is a very common and a very dreadful 
isease. Also, the acidity of sour wines, &c., is often 
most nefariously corrected with sugar of lead, a highly 
poisonous substance. Sulphuretted hydrogen affords 
& most delicate test for lead, since it will blacken, or at 
least darken, any fluid containing even a minute quan- 
tity of a salt of lead in solution. 

Leader, (icd'ár. (From lead.] (Mach.) The principal 
wheel in any set of machinery.—( Mining.) A string or 
vein of ore which leads straight to a lode.—(Typog.) A 
row of periods employed in tabulating indices, &c., to 
& book, for the guiding the eye to the end of a line for 
the termination of its purport ; — used plurally. 

Lending Note, (us.) In the diatonic scale, thesharp 
seventh,or that lower semitone which leads to the octave. 

Leadville, in Col., a mining town, 11,000 ft. ab. sea; 2 
railroads lead to it; its rapid growth is wonderful. 

Lead’-wort, (-wirt.) (Bot.) See PLUMBAGO. 

Leaf-insect, or WALKING-LEAP. (ron) The common 
name of the gen. Phyllium, fam. Phasmida, comprising 
orthopterous insects, natives of tropical countries, hav- 
ing wings extremely like leaves (Fig. 437), not only in 


Fig. 437. — LEAF-INSECT. 
color, but in the way in which they are ribbed and 


veined. The joints of the legs aro also expanded ina 
leaf-like manner. These insects spend their life among 
leaves, move slowly, and would be much exposed to 
every enemy, did not their leaf-like appearance preservo 
them from observation. 

Leaf, (/ J.) pl. Leaves, (leevz.) [A.8.] (Bot.) An expan- 
sion of the bark of a plant. It consists of cellular tissue 
or parenchyma through which vascular tissue in the 
form of veins, ribs, and nerves, ramify ; the whole being 
covered with epidermis through which in must cases 
pass minute orifices, called stomata. Leaves are either 
sessile that is, directly seated on the branch, or petiolute, 
that is, furnished with footstalks or petioles. The angle 
formed by the leaf and the branch is called the aril, and 
here it is that new leaf-buds usually appear. The young 
leaf is generally protected by some sort of sheath called 
a stipule, which drops off when the leaf has expanded, 
When leaves fall annually, they are styled deciduous, 
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otherwise they are evergreen. The functions of leaves 
seem to beto expose the sap to the air and light, where- 
by it becomes elaborated and fitted for the formation 
of wood, new leaves, &c.—A Leu f-lud is the rudiment of 
young branches, made up of scales surrounding a mi- 
nute ux is, which directly communicates with the cellular 
tissue of the stem. Stimulated by light and heat, they 
form branches, or, if artificially removed from the plant, 
they serve to multiply tho individual from which they 
have been taken. 

Leaflet, (Ie let.) (From lenf.) ( Bot.) A separate piece 
or partial blade of a compound leaf. 

League, (leeg.) [From Gael. leac, a flat one) Orig- 
inally,a stone placed at certain intervals on a highway, 
to mark distances, like the modern milestone. In the 
modern sense, a measure of length, used by English- 
speaking peoples with almost exclusive reference to the 
sea; thus, the sea-league proper is equal to 3 nautical or 
geographical miles, or the twentieth of a degree; that is, 
abt. 345 Eng. statute m. Fr. ligue, from L. ligare, to 
bind.) (/*l.) A treaty of alliance bet. different states, 
sects, or parties, entered into for the promotion and exe- 
cution of some common enterprise or ulterior design. It 
may be ofensive or defensive, or both. It is offensive when 
the contracting parties agree to unite in attacking a com- 
mon enemy; defensive, When the parties agree to act in 
concert in defending each other againat a common foe. 

League. (The.) (Fr. Hist.) A political body organ- 
i in France during the reign of Henri III., by the 
Roman Catholic faction, for the destruction of the 
growing Protestant ascendency. At its head were the 
Guises, or princesa of the house of Lorraine. Ulti- 
mately, they combined with their original project 
another — that of securing increasing power to Roman 
Catholicism by substituting Henri, Duke of Guise, in 
place of Henri III., upon the throne. In 1558, ac- 
cordingly, the citizens of Paris rose against their sov- 
ereign on the so-called * Day of the Barricades,” com- 
pelled him to leave the cap., and formed the revolu- 
tionary govt. of the Sixteen." Eventually, however 
and after the death of both the king and the duke, and 
the abjuration of Henri IV., the power of tho League 
dwindled into insignificance. 

Leah, (le'ah.) (Script) Laban's eldest daughter, and 
first wife of Jacob, to whom she bore 7 children — 
among them Reuben and Judah. 

Leakage, (kj) [From Icel. lakr, a dropping.] 
(Naut.) The quantity of water taken in through the 
seams of a ship.—((^m.) An allowance intended to 
compensate for the waste of liquors through the leak- 
ing of the casks or vessels in which they are contained. 

Leake, (/ch.) in Mississippi. a central co.; area, 600 sq. 
m.; C. Carthage. 

Leamington, (lém'ing-tin,) a fashionable watering- 
place of England, co. Warwick, 2 m. from the town of 
Warwick. Pop. 22,730. 

Leander, (le-an'dár.) The adventurous lover of Hero, 
who swam nightly across the Hellespont to visit her, 
but eventually was drowned. 

Leap, (lép.) [From A. S. hleapan, to bound.) (Mintng.) 
A sudden shift in the course of a lode. — ( Mus.) A dia- 
tone which consists of several disassociated intervals. 

Leap’-year. (Cuendar.) Sce BisskxTILE. 

Lease, (ics) [From Fr. lutsser, to permit.] (Law.) A 
demise of lands or tenements, generally in considera- 
tion of rent or other annual compensation, for a term 
of years, fur life, or at will. The party letting the 
property is termed the /eceor, and the party to whom it 
is let, the lessee, The lease must be for a shorter time 
than that during which what is leased belongs to the 
lessor, since, if it be for his whole term, it is not a L., 
but an assignument.—Leasehuld property is, us the name 
implies, lands or tenements held by lease. 

Lensh,/69.) (From Fr. Lise, a string.) (Sport) In 
falconry, the line by which a sportsman held bis hawk. 
— In coursing, a slip-cord for holding in preyhounds 
preparatory to a start. — Generally, among sportsmen, 
the number three; us, a leash of partridges. 

Leather, (Ieh ur.) A. S. lether.] (Manuf) The pre- 
pared skina of animals. Tanning renders skin strong, 
tough, durable, and often wuter-proof, and prevenis ita 
putrefaction. In tanning, the skins are first cleaned 
of hair and cuticle; they are then inipregnated either 
with vegetable tan and extract, if fanned leather is to 
be produced, or with alum and other salts if tuted 
leather; und sometimes the two processes of tanning 
nnd tawing are both employed. Lastly, they are treated 
with oil, which is termed currying. Thick sole leather 
is tanned; white kid, for gloves, is tawed; upper leather, 
for boots and shoes, is tanned and curried: fine Turkey 
leather is tawed, and afterwards slightly tanned. Bee 
‘TANNING. 

L’Eau qui Court, (lo-ke-koor’,) [r, the running 
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water,] in Nebraska, a N. E. co ,skirted by Dakota Ter. ; 
area, 700 sq. m.; C. Niobrara, 

Leaven, (6n. [From L. tero, I make light.] A piece 
of sour dough, used to ferment, and render light a much 
larger quantity of dongh or paste, Under the Mosaic 
law, no L. was permitted, during the seven days of tha 
Passover, to be used in the houses of the Jews. 

Leavenworth, (leun-wirth) in Kerei A N. E. co., 
v. on Missouri; area, 450 square miles Its County 
Seat. Leaventcorti, a well-built and prosperous trade 
ing entrepót, lies on the Missouri, 30 miles south of 
St. Joseph. 

Lebanon, (i£5'a-ón.) a famous and extensive moun- | 
tain-range of W. Asia, forming two chains running 

) parallelwise through Syria and Palestine, in a S. S. W. 
course, and having terminating S. outliers in Mounts 
Horeb and Sinai, in N. Arabia. The W. chain (anc. Lil. 
anus) advurces S. out of the Natolian mountain--ys- . 
tem as far us Lat. 340 17', where it culiuinates in Djebel- 
Mokmel, a summit 12.000 feet above aca-level, The E. 
branch (anc. Anti- Libanus) is an offshoot of the range 
of Mt. Taurus.and attains its highest point (5,000 ft.) 
in the anc. Mt. Hermon, in Lat. 355? 26“: thence it pur- ' 
sues a course Which terminates in the sandy region of | 
N. Arabia. Bet. the two chains is the valley of Bakash 
(ria), and more S. is the valley of the Jordan, 
which last-named river, together with the Orontes, | 
rises in the Lebanon country. 

Leb’anon, in ///incits, a vill. of St. Clair co, abt. 20 m. 
east of St. Louis—In 0% 9, a town, C. of Warren 
county about 50 miles N.N.E. of Cincinnati.—In Pnn.. 
gylrama, a SE. central county, bounded north by the | 
Kittatinny Mte.; area, 800 eq. m. Ite C, Lebanon, 
situate at about 25 miles cast of Harrisburg. ia au im- 
portant commercial place —In Tennesseen town, Capi- 
tal of Wilton county, about 30 miles east of Nash- 
ville. 

Lebrun, Cuanrrsn, (Ja-brrum'.) a French painter, B. in ' 
Paris, 1619. His finest works, which are among the 
best specimens of the classical and artificial school, are 
a series Cf pictures representing the battles of Alexan- 
der the Great. D. 1690. 

Lecanora, (lc-kin-o'ra^.) a gen. of lichens. T. tartaren 
affords the Cud bear of commerces but the most remark- 
able species in the genus are L. eseutenta and d. %%, 
which are found in Armenia and Algeria, blown about 
and heaped up by the winds, and are ground up with 
corn in times of scarcity to eke out the scaniy supply, 
They are, however, a bad substitute, as they contain 
66 per cent. of oxalate of lime. 

Lecce, C-,) à commercial city of Italy, C. p. Terra 
di Otranto, 55 m. S. E. of Brindisi. Pep. 17,756. 

Lectern, or Lecturs, ((^E'türn.) (Eccl) The wooden, 
metal, marble, or stone stand which serves to support the 
larger books used in the services of the Roman Catholic 
Church. They are also used in Protestant churches, 

Lection, nn.) (£e) A Scriptural lesson read 
during divine service, hence, in the Roman Catholic 
Church, the rubric which contains such lesson is termed 
a lectionary, 

Lecythidacere, (17:-Ith-i-da'se-e) (Bot.) An O. of 
large trees, all. Myrfalea, natives of the hottest parta 
of 8. America, and chiefly characterized by the fruit 
being a large woody capsule, with a number of cella, 
which in some species remains closed, and in some 
opens with a lid. They have alternate leaves and large 
showy flowers, solitary or in racemes, Under the name 
of Sapucaia nuts, the seeds of Lecytbit Zubucayo are 
commonly sold in our fruit-shopa, and they will proba- 
bly take the place of the closely-allied Brazil nuts, to 
which they are greatly superior in point of flavor, and 
much easier of digestion. They are rather more than 
two inches long and one wide, covered with a longitu- 
dinally-furrowed corky shell, and grow in large hard 
woody fruits, shaped like urns, measuring about eix 
inches in diameter, and having closc-fitting lids at the 
top. Our supply comes trom Para, and is principally 
the produce of the Brazilian foreste, The capsules of 
Bome species are known us Donkey puts monkeys 
being very fond of the seeds. | 

Leda, (lé'dath.) (Myth) The wite of Tyndarus, king 
of Sparta, beloved by Jupiter, and the mother of Hec- | 
lena and Castor and Pollux. Jupiter is said to have | 
taken, for her sake, the form of a swan. | 

Ledgement, (Lj'n^nt.) [From A. S. leegan, to lay.) 
(Arch.) Astring-course, such as the base-mouldings of 
a building. 

Ledger, (I.) Ur.) [Samederiv.] (m.) The principal 

book in which are recorded mercantile transactions, be 


ing that into which a summary of the journal is carried. 

ru» Rollin, ALEXANDRE AUGUSTE (la-drvo ro- 
lahn’) a French orator and politician of the Radical 
Bepublicau school, B. in Paris, 1808. Bet, the ycars 
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1830-1841, he became an emiaent pleader at the bas 
In the year last named, he entered the Chamber o“ 
Deputies, and there became chief spokesman of the 
ultra-democrats. In 1848 he held the portfolio of the 
Interior under the Provisional govt.. and after an un- 
successful candidacy to the otlice of President, was one 
of the promoters of the unsuccesstul attempt at insur- 
rection on the 13th of June, 1849. L. escaped to England, 
where he has since resided. D. 1874. 

Ledyard, Joux, (led'yahrd an American explorer, B. 
ut Groton, Conn., 1751. In carly youth he passed some 
time among the Indians of the West, and continued to 
lead a somewhat vagrant mode of life till 1770, when 
he sailed with Capt. Cook on his third and last voyage 
to the South Sea. Iu 1756, actuated by a desire to ex- 
plore the then unknown regions lying between Nootka 
Sound and the E. coast, he travelled overland from 
Stockholm to Irkutak in Sibema, through the snows of 
an Arctic winter. At Irkutek he was arrested by order 
of the Empress Catherine, and then expelled her do- 
minions, Having made his way to England, the Afri- 
can Association in that country commissioned him to 
proceed to Africa with a view to his exploration of the 
interior of that continent. His undertaking was, how- 
ever, eut short by his premature death at Cairo, 1789. 

Lee, (le.) [From A. S. kico, a shelter.) (Naut) A term 
which designates the quarter opposite to that from 
Which the wind blows, or that which is called the wind- 
ward side. The term leeicird is also used; as in the 
phrase “a vessel to le ward." 

Lee, (le,) the batronymic of a family illustrious in the 
annals of American history, and of which the following 
have been the most notable members: RICHARD HENRY 
L., B. in Westmoreland co., Va., 1732, after a successful 
practice of the law, becamea member of the House of Bur- 
gesses, and an associate of Patrick Henry, in the latter's 
opposition to the Stamp Acts, 1764-5. In 1774, while a 
nember of the first American Congress, held in Phila- 
delphia, he became one of the foremost champions of 
American rights, and as Chairman of the national Come 
mittee of Defence, drew up the commission of General 
Washington as commander-in-chief, Two years later 
he moved in Congress the resolution that the“ United 
Colonies shall be free and independent States, aud al- 
solved trom all allegiance to the British Crown." In 
lM*4, he became president of Congress, and on the 
establishment of the Federal Constitution, sat as senator 
for his native State. D. 1794.— ARTUUR L., n. 1740, was 
a younger brother of the preceding, and was educated 
in England for the medical profession. In 1776, he 
acted as one of the commissioners sent to France on 
behalf of the American Congress. After holding a prom- 
inent position in Congress, 1782-5, he D. in 1792. —H ENRY 
L., a cousin of the two foregoing, B. 1756, commanded 
the famous Virginian Light Morse during the Revolu- 
tionary struggle. and rendered eminent services to the 
cause of Independence. After the triumph of the latter, 
he became governor of Va., in 1792, and seven yeurs 
later took his sent in Congress, D. 181&.— Ropert ED- 
MUND L., coinmander-in-cliief of the Confederate forces 
in the fleld during the American Civil War, and son of 
Gen. II. Lec, was B. in 1808. He graduated from West 
Point in 1*29, and in 1546 received the chief command 
of the American engineer corps engaged in the war 
against Mexico. Throughout the campaign that fol- 
lowed, L. distinguished himself so highly that he gained 
promotion to the rank of colonel, and was on several 
occasions highly commended in General Taylor's de- 
Bpatches. From 1552 till 1555, he tilled the position of 
Superintendent of West Point Academy —a post he re- 
Figned on his being appointed licut.-colonel of cavalry. 
In 1551, on the breaking out of the so-called War of 
Recession, Col. Lee resigned his commission in the NW 
tional service, and placed his sword at the command of 
his native State, So high was his reputation that he 
was at once appointed to the chief command of the Vir- 
ginian levies, with the rank of geueral in the Confeder- 
ate army. His career thencetorward epitomized the 
Euceesses and reverses of the sunguinary struggle that 
ensured. In May, 1862, he g. Gen. J. E. Johnston in the 
command in chief of the army, and conducted the 
memorable campaigns which, during a period of 4 years, 
aud in fact, till the close of the war, resulted in the 
repulse of Gens. McClellan, Pope, Hooker, and Burnside. 
In 18635, he was appointed gencralissimo, and, after dis- 
playing thronghout his arduous command both con- 
summate ability as a general, nud most estimable quali- 
ties a8 a man, he was at length compelled to succumb 
to his most redoubted adversary, Gen. Grant, April 9, 
1865, on which say, at Appomattox Court-House, he 
surrendered himself and what was left of his army pris- 
oners of war. After frankly accepting the inexorablo 
logic of eventa his carcer thenceturward was one pre 
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cles, and it fs not liable to redemption by the non- 
existence or alienation of the fund pointed out for satis. 
fying it. If the legatee dies before the testator, hia L. 
lapses, unless he was & child of the testator aud has left 
jesue 
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Legalise, (e'gál-ist.) (Theol) One who holds the theory 
that salvation is attainable by contormity to the law. 
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tion in the United States are: New Year s Day, Jan- 
nary 1, in all States but Mass., N. H., R. I., Ark. and 
Miss. ; Washington 8 Birthday, Feb. 22, in all but Ark., 
lowa, aud Miss. $ Independence Day, July 4, in all the 
States; General Election Day, Nov., in 27 States; 
Thanksgiving Day, last Thursday in Nov., in all the 
States; Christinas Day, Dec. 25, un all States. Hol- 
days of later estallishinentare : Battle of New Orleans 
Anniv., Jan. 8, in La.; Lees Birthday, Jan. 19, in Ga., 
Fla., Ala, N. C., and Va. ; Lincoln'a Birthday, Feb. 12, 
iu Ill., Minn., N. X., N. J., and Wash ; Mardi-Gras. Feb. 
—, in Ala. and la.; Texan Independence, March 2, in 
Tex.; Fireman's Anniv., March 4, in New Orleans ; 
State Election Day, April —, in R. I.; Good Friday, 
March or April, in Ala, Ia, Md., Pa., and Tenn. ; 
Patriots’ Day, April 19, in Mass. ; Memorial Day, April 
20, in Alu., Fla and Ga., and May 10. in N C.; Mecklen- 
burg Declaration Anniv., May 20, in N. C.; Decoration 
Day, May 30, in 35 States aud Ter.; Jefferson Davis’ 
Birthday, June 3, in Fla. and Ala.; Pioneer's Day, 
July 24, in Utah ; Labor Day, Sept. —, in 34 States, Oot. 
—, in Cal, Nov. 25, in La. ; Admission Day, Sept. 9, in 
Cal., Oct. 31, in Nev. ; All Saints Day, Nov. 1, in La; 
Arbor day, at various dates, in 12 States. 

Legal Tender, Ctn'dür) (Law) That currency 
which has been made suitable by law for the purposes 
of atender in the payment of debts. Inthe U. States, al 
the gold coins und the silver dollar of the U. States are 
legal tender for all sums whatever. The silver coins 
below the dollur are legal tender in sume not exceeding 
five dollars. The cent 18 not a legal tender. The trea- 
sury notes created by act of Congress of May 23, 1862, 
and subsequent acts, are legal tender for all debts, pub- 
lic and private, cxcept duties on imports and interest 
on the public debt. 

Legend, (jw (From L. legendum, to be rend.] ( Lit.) 
Anciently, a kind of rubric containing the prayers a 
pointed to bc read in Roman Catholic churches. in 
later times, the word was employed to denote a chroni- 
clo or register of the lives of suints, because they were 
to be read on the festivals of the Mints. The way in 
which a credulous love of the wonderful, exaggeration 
of fancy, and ecclesiastical enthusiasm, at times even 
pious fraud, mixed themselves up in these narratives 
with true history, caused stories of a religious or eccle- 
aiastical nature generally to be designated as legends, in 
contradistinction to authentic ecclesiastical history ; 
and thus the word * legends" also serves to separate 
religious from secular traditions, and from those wild 
tales (Ger. miirchcn) that delighted the peasantry of 
medieval Europe. — (vont. ) The motto engraven on 
medals, which differs from the inscription properly 80 
called. The latter signifies words placed on the reverse 
of a medal in lieu of figures, but the former, those 
round the head or other figure. 

Legendre, ADRIEN Marie, (la-zhón'dr,) an eminent 
French mathematician, n. in Paris, 1752. Hia reputation 
as a scientist resta chiefly on his Theory of Numbers, and 
Elements of Geometry. D. 1833. 

Legerdemain, (Lj'r de-máw'.) (Fr., light - handed.] 
Sleight-of-hand, or the urt or practice of performing 
tricks of manual dexterity. 

Leger-line, LEDGER-LINE, (uj ür-) (Mus.) One of 
those short lines above or below the staff which are 
used to express those notes which extend beyond. 
Leggindro, (1j )é-ah'dro.) [It.] Directing a passage 
to be played in a lively, off-hand manner. 

Leghorn, (lég-horn’,) [It. LIVORNO; Fr. LIVOURNE,] a 
seaport city of Italy, p. Pisa, on the Mediterranean, 62 
m. W. S. W. of Florence. It is a place of active trade, 
and has u harbor capable of receiving vessels under 600 
tons register. Dating it8 rise from the middle of the 
10th cent., its carly commercial prosperity owed much 
to the fostering cure of tho Medici, dukes of Florence. 
Pop. 83,043. 

Legion, (I.) M from L. legio.) (Rom. Hist.) A 
body of soldiers in the Roman army, consisting of differ- 
ent numbers at diflerent periods. In the Cart haginian 
war it was 5,000; after this it was increased to, in some 
cases, 6,000 or 6,200 ; but the cavalry always remained 
the ennie. The number of L. kept in pay together also 
ditlered according to times and occasions, Each L. was 
divided into 10 cohorts, 30 maniples, or 60 centuries; 
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hence, if the century always consisted of 100 men, the 
L. would contain 6,000. The 300 cavalry attached to a 
L. were divided into 10 turm or troops, and each troop 
into 3 decuriw, or bodies 
of 10 men each. Origi- 
nally, the L. wus drawn up 
in 3 lines; the hastati, or 
first line (Fig. 438), were 
young men in the flower 
of life, and were at first 
armed with spears (hast#) 
—whence the name; the 
principes, or second line, 
were men in the prime of 
life; and the triarii, or 
third line, were veteran 
soldiers. To these were 
afterwards added the vel- 
ites, or skirmishers. Each 
L. waa, as it were, a sepa- 
rate army, having its cav- 
alry and light infantry, 
with the various warlike 
engines then in use; and 
this arrangement had so 
many advantages that it 
was revived by Napoleon 
I., who even made his L. 
to consist of the same 
number as the Roman.— 
His had the advantage of 
artillery. The 24 militum were the chief officers 
of the L., and its principal standard was a silver or 
bronze eagle. 

Legion of Honor, (The.) (Fr. His.) An order 
conferred in recognition of military and civil merit, in- 
stituted by Napoleon I., while First Consul, May 19,1802. 
It consists of different grades, as grand-crosses (of whom 
there are 80), grand-officers (500), officers (4,000), and 
legionaries (whose number is not limited). The highest 
functionary is the chancellor. The splendid edifice 
erected in Paris during the first empire, and known as 
the Palace of the Legion of Honor, after having been 
partially destroyed during the Communist outbreak of 
1871, has since been rebuilt at the cost of the order, 
voluntary contributions of its members having been 
sent from all European countries. 

Legislative Assembly, (/j-i-a'tiv.) (Fr. Hist.) 
See ASSEMBLY. 

Legislature, (lj'islah-tyoor.) [From L. legis, of a 
law, and latia, a proposing.) ( Pol.) That body or assem- 
bly of individuals in a constituticnal state invested with 
powers to enact and repeal lews for its maintenance 
and govt. In the U. States, the L. under the name of 
Congress, consist of two bodies of legislators — the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives. 

Legist, (ej it.) [From L. legis, a law.] One who is 
learned in the science of framing and administering the 
law. 

Legitimacy, (le-jite-ma-s.) [From L. legitimus, ne- 
cording to the law.] (Pol.) In its strict sense, means 
the accordance of an action or an institution with the 
municipal law of the land. In the language of modern 
politics, the term has been used with reference to the 
old hereditary dynasties, and in contradistinction from 
those founded by recent wars and revolutions. In 
France, the upholders of L., known as Legitimists, are 
the partisans of the dynasty of the elder Bourbons. 

Legume, Vega) [From L. legumen, a gathering.) 
(Bot.) The fruit of leguminous plants, as the pod of the 

( pea; a solitary two-valved carpel, bearing its seeds on 

the ventral suture only. 

Leguminous Plants, (legí'min-üs) or LEGU- 
MINOS. (Bot.) Same as FADACEE, g. v. 

Lehigh, (le-hi’,) in Pennsylvania, an E. co., watered by 
a considerable river of same name emptying into the 
Delaware; area, 350 sq. m. Its coal- "d iron-mining 
interests are most important. C. Allentown. 

Leibnitz, GOTTFRIED WILHELM, BARON vox, (lib/nits,) a 
celebrated German philosopher, B. at Leipzig. 1646, and 
& graduate of Altdorf. He early became a devotee to 
science, discovered the Differential Calculus in abt. 1075; 
was the chief organizer of the Academy of Berlin, of 
which he was the first president; entered the service 
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eystem xay be reduced to four: his doctrine as to the 
Origin of Ideas, his Theory of Monads, the Pre-estab- 
lished Harmony, and the Theory of Optimum. 
Leicester, ROBERT DUDLEY, EARL OF, 8 an Eng- 
lish noble, B. 1531. He figures in history as one of 
the most prominent and powerful personages of Queen 
Elizabeth's reign, and was appointed lieut.-general of 
the kingdom in the same year in which he died, 1588, 
Leicester, (tur,) a midland co. of England; area, 806 
sq.m. Pop. 268,764. — Leicester, a borough, and C of 
above co., on the Soar, 100 m. N.N.W. of London. It 
has considerable manufs. of laces and hosiery. Pop 


95,084. 

Leidy, Josepn, (li'de,) an American naturalist, B. in 
Philadelphia, 1823. irty years later he became prof 
of anatomy in the University of Pennsylvania. Hir 
contributions to anatomical, zodlogical, and palœonto 
logical science are numerous and important. 

Leigh, (Ie, à mining town of England, co. Lancaster. 
13 m. W. of Manchester. Pop. 41,915. 

Leinster, (l/ns'tür,) the easternmost of the 4 provs. of 
Ireland, b. E. and 8.E. by St. George's Channel and the 
Irish Sea; area, 4,876,211 acres. It contains Carlow, 
Dublin, Kildare, Kilkenny, King's, Longford, Louth, 
Meath, Queen's, Westmeath, Wexford, and Wicklow 
cos. . 1,335,996. 

Leipoa, (le-po'ah.) (Zoél.) An Australian bird of the 
fam. Megapodidx, called by the colonists the Native 
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Fig. 439. — LEIPOA. 


Pheasant (Fig. 439). It inhabits sandy and bushy plaina, 
and, like the Australian jungle-fowl, constructs mounds 
| of sand in which to lay its eggs. 

Leipzig, or Leipsic. (līp'zig,) an important com- 
mercial city of Germany, kingdom of Saxony, on the 
White Elster, 20 m. S.E. of Halle. Besides occupying 
an eminent position with regard to its manufs., it is 
also a grand educational centre, and the great emporium 
of the book -trade of ceutral Europe. Historically, it 
is famous as having been the scene of a series of the 
most sanguinary battles of modern times, fought Oct. 
16-19th, 1813, and in which Napoleon I. suffered a defeat 
which had the effect of freeing Germany from his 
armies. Pop. 90,824. 

Leith, (/ét,) a seaport of Scotland, co. Edinbargh, on 
the Frith of Forth, 2 m. N. of Edinburgh. It carries on 
an active trade in shipping. Pop. 37,447. 

Leitrim, (lct'rim,) a N.W.co.of Ireland, p. Connaught; 
arca, 613 sq. m. A large portion of its surface consists 
of lakes. C. Leitrim. Pop. 95,324. 

Lely, Sin PETER, (/é’le,)an English portrait-painter, B. in 
Westphalia, 1613, settled in England, where he became 
court-painter to Charles IL, to leave behind him on 
imperishable canvas representations of the famous 
beauties of that monarch's voluptuous court. D. 1680. 

Le Maire, (la-mdr’,) a strait of S. America, forming 
the channel which flows bet. Staten Island and Terra 
del Fuego, with a width of 20 m. In 1616 it was dis- 
covered by Le Maire, a Dutch navigator. 


of the Duke of Brunswick, and followed that prince, Le’man, (Lake.) See Geneva, (LAKE or. 


in 1676, as privy-councillor and librarian, to Han- 
over, where he b., 1716, leaving behind him, among a 
multifarious mass of works, several which have since 


exercised a powerful influence over the realm of phi- 
In fact, L. became the founder Lemma, (lém’mah.) [Gr., literally, a taking.) (Math 


losophical thought. 
of a new school of philosophy —one which has ovaght 
to establish a bond of affinity between metaphysics and 
theology. The most important peculiarities of L.'s 


Lemberg. (/aim’bairg,) a city of the Austrian empire, 
C. of p. Galicia, on the Peltew, 185 m. S. E. of Cracow. 
It is an important commercial entrepôt of S. Russia and 
Roumania. Pop. 87,105. 


A preliminary proposition which serves to prepare the 
way for the demonstration of some other. 


Lemming, (lčm'ming.) (Zoól.) The Myodes norvegicus, 
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a rodent animal of the fam. Vurulæ, very abundant in 
the N. of Europe, and on tho shores of the Arctic Ocean, 
It is as large as a rat, and is covered with a black and 
yellow fur. L. occasionally migrate in such vast bodies 
as to deviutate the country through which they pas», 

Lemnos, /čn'nos, an island ot the Greek Arcinipelago, 
belonging to Turkey, in N. Lat. 30 5“ 46", E. Lon. 2 
8 32"; arca, 150 s4. in. Lop. abt. 13.000. This island, 
in anc. times celebrated for ita labyrinth, was peopled 
by a Thracian tribe; fell under the Persian yoke . C. 
505; and was sul jecte 'd to Athens by Miltiades, B.C. 489. 

Lemon, (Lm'ün.). (Hot.) See Citrus, 

Lem'on-yellow, -), “C.) (Puit) A beantiful 
yellow pigment re markable for its vivacity of color. 
It is equal to Naples yellow and masticot in body aud 
opacity, and more durable than either, 

Lemuridse, (-mal rede.) (Zul.) The Lemurs or 
Mekis, a fam. of Quadrumana diflering from the true 
monkey tribes in their elongated pointed head and 
sharp projecting muzzle. Each of their four extremi- 
ties is provided with an opposable thumb; but the 
index digit of the hinder hand has its nail devel- 
oped iuto a long, curved, sharp-pointed claw. They 
are all natives of Madagascar and the neighboring 
islands. Though they belong to a hot climate, they 
are covered with fur; but tliis is necessary, since they 
move about in the night season, when, even in tropi- 
cal climates, it is often very cold. They teed on fruts, 
insecta, and small birds. — The Loris of the E. Indies 
has sharper points to the grinders, the body slender, 
the tail wanting, and the eyes near toge ther. — The 
Galagos of Africa, and the Tarsiers of the Moluccas, 
are distinguished by elongated tarsi, tafted tail, large 
eyes and ears.—The Piying Lemurs (gen. Galeopithecus), 
which live on trees in the Indian archipelago, are 
closely related to the buts, but differ from the latter by 
the fingers of the forward extremities being furnished 
with trenchant nails, which are no longer than those 
ot the feet, «o that the membrane which occupies the 
spaces between them can perform no other functions 
than those of a parachute. Tlence, they cannot properly 
fiy, but are able, by the sustaining membrane, to make 
leaps of several hundred tect in extent. 

Lena, (-n, a large river of Siberia, rising in the 
mountain region of Lake Baikal, zovt. of Irkoutsk, in 
N. Lat. 42° 30 Lon, 100? E. It takes a course N. E. and 
N., aud empties into the Arctic Ocean after irrigating 
a trac t of country 2550 m. in extent. [t receives nu- 
merous tributaries sand forms the principal commercial 
artery of E. Asiatic Russia. 

Lenapes, or Lexxi-LeNaPes, (en'dpz.) (Ethnol.) Seo 
DELAWARES. 

Lenawee, (((n-ah-we',) in Michigans a S E. co., on the 
Ohio frontier; urn, 730 sq m. ; C. Adrian. Z% op. 15,035. 

L’Enclos, NI NSN DE, 1 a E h lady, B. in 
Paris, 1615, was esteemed the " Lais“ or * Aspasia " of 
her day. She lived on terms of 1 intimacy with 
some of the most eminent men and women of the time, 
and retained her extraordinary persoual charms and 
graces to an advanced age. D. 1105. 

Lenitives, (len’e-Grs.) (From L. lenis, smooth.) (Med) 
Such medical remedies or applications as possess the 
property of as-üagiug or seltentug pain. 

Lennox, ( ^46 in Canada W., a S.E. co. wales 
by Lake Ontario; area, 170 sq. m.; C. Napanee, Lup. 
18,036. 

Lenoir, ( (t nr.) in N. Curolina, an E. by S. co.; area, 


$50 84. m.; C. Kingston. 

Lens, de iss) pl. LI NSR. [L., a lentil, so called from its 
shape.) (Op) A lens is à piece of glass, rock erystal, 
or other transparent substance, bounded on one side by 
a polished spherical surface, und on the other by a 
spherical or plane surface. Lenses retract the rays of 
light which pass through them, either bringing them 
to a focus, if they are converging lenses, or spreading | 
them out, if they are divergiug lenses. The combina- 
tion of spherical surfaces, either with each other or with 
plane surfaces, gives rise to six kinds of lenses, sections 
of which are represented iu Fig. 440; four ure formed 
by two spherical surfaces, and two by a plane and a 
spherical surface, A is a dutble-conrez, B is a pleno- 
conver, C is u converging concavo-conver, D is a double 
concave, E is a plane-concave, and Fis a diverging em- 
cave-conves, The lens € is aiso called the concergquig 
meniscus, und. the lens F the diveryiny meniscus, The 
first three, which are thicker at the centre than at the 
borders, are converging: tlie others, which are thin- 
ner in the centre, are diverging, In the first group, 
the double convex lens only need be considered, and 
in the second the double concave, as the properties of 
each of these lenses upply to all those of the rume 
group. In lenses whose two surfaces are spherical, 

e centres for these surfaces are called eentres of murra- 
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ture, and the right line which passes throngh these 
two centres is the principal aris. In a plano-concave 
or plano-convex lens, the principal axis is the perpen- 
dicular let fall from the centre of the spherical face on 
the plane face, Convex lenses, which bring the paral- 
lel rays of light to n focus, form an image of any ob- 
ject which is in front of them. If the object is re- 
moved from the lens one and a half times its focal dis- 
tance, the image is projected the same distance behind 
it, and will be of the natural size; if the object ir 
brought nearer, the image will be maguified, and if re 
moved farther off the image will be diminished. By 
employing a lens of long focus, and magnifying this 
inage by another lens of short fucus, we Lave the prim 
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ciple of the telescope, and by employing a lens of very 
short focus, and magnifying the enlarged image which 
it gives by another short-focussed lens, we bave the 
principle of the compound microscope. Parallel rays 
of light falling on converging lenses are brought toa 
focus, and if a source of light is placed in the principal 
focus, the rays. after passing through the lens, are mile 
parallel, — Burning Lens. By concentrating the sun's 
rays by means of a convex lens of short. focus iu come 
parison to its diumeter, the heat becomes enormously 
Intensified, With the lens constructed by Mr. Parker, 
a sheat of raya 3 feet in diameter was concentrated into 
a focus of half an inch; at tliis point, platinum, gold, 
copper, quartz, flint, topaz, garnet, asbestos, &c., were 
melted in a few seconds, A lens for burning purposes 
need not be achromatic, nor constructed with that ex- 
treme precision necessary in the case of astronomical 
lenses. 

Lent, (!7n!'.) [From A. S. lernten, spring.) (Eccl) The 
forty days fast, Nee on Ash Wednesday, und con- 
tinuing till Easter in the Roman Catholic and Anglican 
churches, 

Lente, (i^n'fah.) or LENTAMENTA, [It.] (Mus) A term 
signifying that the passage to which it refers must be 
played gently or slowly, or bet. adagio and uandante 
time. 

Lentibalarincese, (In-te-bu-lu-re-a'sw-e.) (Bot.) A 
small O. of plants, all. Bignentales, consisting of herbs 
growing in water or in wet places, with radical leaves 
and irregular showy flowers. They are most abundant 
in the tropics. 

Lentigo. Lentie’ala, (Fu- ti h.) [L., a ene 
(Meu.) A freckly eruption on the skin: — so nam 
from its resemblance to the &ced of a lentil. 

Lentil, (len til.) [From L. lens, lentis.) (Bot.) Bee 
EnvUM. 

Lentiscus, (le-tisküs) [L.; Fr. Lentisque.] (Bot.) 
See PISTACIA. 

Leo. (le'o.) (I., a lion.) (Ast.) The fifth of the zodiacal 
eins, and a constellation of the N. hemisphere, situate 
bet. Crsa Major and Cancer. It contains Ategulus, a star 
of the first magnitude, — Leo MiNor ( L., the lesser Don] 
is a constellation of tlie N. hemisphere, composed o 
emali stars, and lying right to the south of Ursa Major, 
nnd between Leo, Cancer, and Lynx. 

| Leo I.. cstyled Tne Elder.) & Byz: intine emperor, 8. 
Maricanne, 157 ; P. 474, — J. II. (called THE YOUNGER) 8. 
his grandfather, the foregoing, in 474, and D. in the saine 
year. — L. III. (surnamed the Jsaurían, from Hauria, 
the land of his birth) rose from an obscure beginning 
to high military rank, and s. Anastasius II. on the 
throne, 717. In the next two years lie won a great vic- 
tory over the Saracens, then besieging Constantinople, 
The remainder of his reign was maiked by the icono- 
clastic echisin which led to the final disruption bet. 
the Greek and Latin Churches. D. 241. — L. IV. s. his 
father, Constantine Copronymus, in 776, and n. 780.— L. 
V. (styled the Armenian, usurped the imperial throne 
in 813 4. D., defeated the Bulgarians, and bitterly per- 
secuted the Iconoclasts. Assassinated, 820 A. D. — L. 
IV. (or the Phalceopher), B. 865 A. D. 8. Basilius the Mace- 
donian in 886. D. ull, after a calamitous and inglorious 
reign. 

Leo I., (enlled The Great,) Pope, s. Sixtus III., Ho He 
was an able pontif — one who greatly increased the 
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pal authority, and condemned the Eutychian heresy. 
urine his pontificate, 455, Rome was sacked by the 
Vandals under Geuseric. D. 461 4. D. — L. II. s. Agathon 
in 652, and D. 654. — L. III. s. Adrian I., 795. In 800 he 
crowned Charlemagne as Emperor of the Romans, — L. 
IV. a Roman, s. Sergius II. in $47, and defended the Holy 
City against the Saracen invaders. D. 855. — L. V. s. Bene- 
dict I V. in 903, anl, after being deposed “4 his rival Chris- 
topher, n. within the same year. — L. VI. s. John X. 925 ; 
p. 927. — L. VII. s. John XL, 937 a. D., and D. in 939.— 
TL. VIII., elected Pope in 963, after a deposition of 
some years by John XII., was re- 
stored by the emperor Otho, and p. 
in 695. — L. IX,, n. in Alsace, s. Da- 
masus II. in 1049, and p. in 1054. — 
L. X. (Giovanni de’ Medici), one of 
the greatest of the Roman ponti ffs, 
was B. at Florence, 1475, and s. 
Julius II. in 1513. During his 
memorable occupancy of the papal 
chair occurred the concordat con- 
cluded with Francois L, which 
secured the libertics of the Galli- 
can Church; the wholesale sale of 
indulgences, &c., which contrib- 
uted in no little degree to precip- 
itate the Reformation; the annex- 
ation of Urbino and Perugia to the 
Holy See; and the treaty entered 
into with the emperor Charles V, 
against France. ‘This pontiff was 
so munificent a patron of learning 
and the arts that the early part of 
the 16th cent. is designated in red 
letters as the Age of Leo X.” D. 
152. — L. XI. (Alessandro de’ Me- 
dici) s. Clement VIII. in 1605, and 
p. the sume year.— L. XII. ( Anni- 
bale della Genga), n. 1160, s. Pius 
VII., 18:3. He effected civil reforms, D. 1829.—Z. XIII. 
(Joachim Peoci) s. Pius IX., 1878; B. at Carpiento, 1810. 
n, (/a’on,) a former p. and kingdom of Spain, now 
constituting the 3 provs. of Leon, Zamora, and Sala- 
manca. b. N. by Asturias, from which it is divided by 
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the Cantabrian Mts., E. by Old Castile, S. by Estrema-. 


dura, and W. by Portugal and Galicia. It is intersected 
by the Douro, and is generally a stock-raising country. 
Area, 15,230 sq. m. Pop. 878, 194.— LEON, C. of the above, 
is seated at the junction of the Torio with the Bermesga, 
59 m. S. of Oviedo. Pop. 10,068. The anc. kingdom of 
L., after having been occupied as a prov. by the Romans, 
Visigoths, and Moors, respectively, became an indep. 
Christian monarchy in 913, and one which, in 1037, un- 
derwent annexation with Castile. 

Le’on, a city of Central America, former C. of Nicara- 

„21 m. E. by S. of Realejo, in N. Lat. 12° 25’, W. Lon. 
O 57“. Pop. 25,000, 

Leon, in Florida, a N. co., b. on Georgia; area, 800 sq. 
m.; C. Tallahassee. Pop. 17,745. — In Texas, an E. cen- 
tral co.; area, 300 sq. m.; C. Centreville. 

Leonardo da Vinci. See Vinci (LEONARDO DA). 

Leonidas, (/e-dn'e-/ds,) a Greek hero, s. his brother, 
Cleomenes I., on the throne of Sparta, 492 k. o. In 480 
he commanded the handful of Greeks who defended the 
Pass of Thermopylæ against the Persian hosts under 
Xerxes, and who there perished to a man, after having 
slain five times their number of the foe. — L. 1I. s. his 
father, Cleonymus, as king of Sparta, 256 B.c. He re- 
sisted the attempt at restoring the laws of Lycurgus, 
and encompassed the death of his colleague Agis IV. 
D. 236 B. c. 

Leonine Verse, (len- In.) (Lit) A kind: of Latin 
verse, consisting of hexameters and pentameters, of 
which the final and middle syllables rhyme. According 
to some, it derived from one of the Popes, Leo; accord- 
ing to others. from Leoninus, a monk of the 12th cent. 

Leontice, (le'0n-tis.) (Bol.) The Lion's-leaf, a gen. of the 
0. Berberidacer, consisting of smooth herbaceous planta 
with tuberous roots, which annually send up several 
variously-cut leaves, and stems abt. a foot high, bearing 
smaller leaves, and racemes of small yellow flowers. 

Leontodon, (le-6n'to-din.) (Bot.) The Lion's- tooth or 
Dandelion, a gen. of plante, O. Asteracez, having peren- 
nial root-stocks, from which proceed, near to the ground, 
& number of spreading toothed leaves. The flower- 
stalks are usually leafless, the flowers yellow, all strap- 
atl and surrounded by several rows of overlapping 

racts. 

ast cle e (de- um.) (Bot.) The Lion’s-foot, 
a gen. of plants, O. Asteracez, remarkable for their dense 
clusters of flower-heads surrounded by a kind of radiat- 
ing general involucre of floral leaves, all densely clothed 
witb a close white cotton. 
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Leonurus, (león-ü'/rüs.) (Bot) The Líion's-tail ot 
Mother-wort, a gen. of plants, O. Lamiaceæ, consisti 
of erect herbs, with the leaves more or less lobed, an 
the small fowers in close axillary verticillasters, form- 
ing long leafy spikes. 

Leopard, (icp'árd.) 
a panther.] (Zodl.) 
differing from the 
thickly set, while t | 
(Fig. d. The species is a native 
Asia. T 


From L. leo, a lion, and 
e Felis Leopardus, fam. Felids, 
ther only by having small spots 
e panther's spots are large and open 
both of Africa and 
animal is 


body of this fierce and rapaciows 


abt. 4 feet long. From the great flexibility of the limbs 
and spine, it can take surprising leaps, swim, crawl, 
and ascend trees. 

Leopold, (d.) the baptismal name of the under- 
noted European monarchs. — Emperors of Germany: L. 
I. (or tHe Great), B. 1640, after having previously as- 
cended the thrones of Hungary and Bohemia, s. his 
father, Ferdinand III. in the imperial power, 1658. 
During his reign, a Turkish invasion of Hungary was 
repelled, and a truce of 20 years declared; an indecisive 
war with France, 1674-8, was terminated by the Treaty 
of Nimeguen; in 1682, the Hungarians revolted, chose 
Tekeli as their leader, and aided by a Turkish force of 
200,000, besieged Vienna, 1683, when that city was saved 
by a great victory over the euemy by Sobieski, king of 
Poland; in 1700 occurred the “ war of the Spanish Suc- 
cession" with France; later the troops of L. shared in 
the victories of Ramilies and Blenheim. D. 1705.— L. 
II., B. 1747, s. to the grand-duchy of Tuscany in 1766, 
after the death of his father, the emperor Francis I 
and governed that country wisely and well for a period 
of a quarter of a century. In 1790, on the death of his 
brother, Joseph II., he s. to the imperial throne. He 
pacified certain discontented portions of his empire, 
and in 1791 concluded peace with Turkey. D.1792.— 
Belgium: L. I.. a son of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Saal- 
feld, B. 1790, after refusing the crown of Greece offered 
to him in 1830, became in the year following the elected 
monarch of Belgium, under the title of King of the Bel- 
gians, after its separation from Holland in 1830, After 
& peaceful and prosperous reigu characterized by his 
faithful adherence to popular and constitutional rights, 
L. died in 1865, and was s. by his eldest son, L. II., the 
present sovereign. — Austria: Of the dukes of Austria 
recorded in history under this name, the most eminent 
was L. III., B. 1350; he perished on the field of Sempach 
in 1386, fought against the Swiss, who had successfully 
risen to maintain their liberties against Austrian ag- 
gresslon. 

Leoty chides, (le-o-ticA'e-deez,) king of Sparta, rei 
in conjunction with Leonidas I., and commanded the 
Greek fleet which gained a signal victory over the Per- 
sians at Mycale, 479 B. c. 

Lepanto, le-pdn'to,) [anc. Naupactus, now called 
Epacto by the Greeks,] the chief town of the Greek 
eparchy of the same name, p. of ZEtolia-Acarnania, on 
the Gulf of Lepanto; Lat. 38° 20’ N., Lon. 21° 5@ E. — 
The Gulf of Lepanto (or Corinth) has given its name to 
one of the greatest conflicts of modern times. Philip 
II., the Pope, and the Venetians, entered, in 1570, inte 
a league against the Turkish sultan, Selim, who threat- 
ened to invade Italy: the opposing armaments met in 
the Gulf of Lepanto, and after a most furious battle, 
which was maintained on both sides with invincible 
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bravery, the allies gained a complete victory, the Turks 
having lost 25,000 men killed, and 10,000 taken pris- 
oners. 

pes (le-pid’e-tim.) (Bot.) The Cresses, a gen. 
of plants, O. Brassicacexr. The Garden Cress, or Pepper- 
grass, L. sativum, isa dwarf uninteresting plant, having 
oblong alternate deeply-divided leaves, smooth erect 
branching stems, and small white flowers producing an 
orbicular winged seed-pod. The chief purpose for 
which it is grown in gardens is for its leaves, which are 
cut and used in a inae state with those of mustard 
for salads, to which it gives a peculiarly warm and 
grateful flavor. It is on this account very geuerally 
cultivated and esteemed us one of the most useful plants 
for small salads that we possess. The leaves when full 
grown are frequently employed for garnishing like 
those of parsley. 

Lepidodendren, (Lp--do-d^n'drin.) Gr. lepis, 
lepidos, a scale, and dendron, a tree.) (u.) A gen. of 
fossil plants, common in the coal-measures, and con- 
sidered by Brogniart and Sir J. D. Hooker as gigantic 
Lycopods, 

Lepidoptera, (l^p--Jop'te-rah.) [From Gr. lepis, a 
scale, and ꝓteron, a wing.) (Zoil.) A sub-order of four- 
winged insects, comprehending the butterflies (Fig. 
117) and the moths (Fig. 442). The wings, which vary 
in size, figure, and position, are covered with a multi- 
tude of minute scales, which when rubbed appear like 
p or farinaceons dust; the nervures of the wings 

ing disposed chiefly in a longitudinal direction. The 
antenne are composed of numerous minute joints, and 
are generally distinct. They are also furnished witha 
proboscis, composed of two sub-cylindrical tubes, be- 
tween which there is an intermediate one, or sucker; 


Fig. 442. — MOTH (Amphidasis prodromaria). 


and by means of it they are enabled to extract the nec- 
tar from flowers, that being the only aliment on which 
they subsist. The head, thorax, and abdomen are 
always more or less covered with hair. The females 
usually deposit their ova, often very numerous, on tlie 
vegetables that are to nourish the larvæ — which are 
well known as culerpi/lars—and perish soon after. 
Some species of larve attack woollen cloths, furs, 
leather, bacon, wax, &c. Some of them form societies, 
and live under a Siken tent, which they spin in com- 
mon. Caterpillars usually change their skin four times, 
before pani into the state of nymph or chrysalis : 
most of them spin a cocoon, in which they enclose 
themselves. The lepidoptera issue from their pymphal 
envelope through a slit which is effected in the back of 
the thorax. 

Lepidosiren, (lčp-e-do-si'rčn.) (Zoöl.) A cnrious 
genus of animals, one of the connecting links between 
Batrachians (or Amphibia) and Fishes, and ranked by 
some naturalists with the former, and by some with the 
latter. They inhabit the fresh waters of the hotter 
parts of S. America and Africa, are from 1to 3 feet long, 
fish-like in form, scaly, and with simple styliform legs. 
During the dry seuson they are said to bury themselves 
in the mud. 

Lepidus, Marcus Runes, (lčp'e-dŭs,) “the Great 
Jriumvir,“ and the descendant of an illustrious family 
of Rome, became an adherent of Cæsar during the con- 
test of the Jatter with Pompey, and in 46 his colleague 
in the consulship. In 43 he combined with Antony 
and Octavius to form the celebrated triumvirate, and 
received for his share of the supreme power, the provs. 
of Spain and Narbonnese Gaul. Inthe following year, de- | 
prived by his colleagues of his provs., he accepted a com- 
mand in Africa; and, ultimately, failing in an attempt 
to regain his lost power, he D. in banishment, 13 p. c. 

Leporida, (lepóre-de.) [From L. lepus, a hare.) 
(Zub.) A family of rodent animals, chiefly character- 
ized by the presence of two small incisors immediately 
behind the ordinary rodent incisors of the uj per jaw, | 
80 that these teeth seem to be double. The molar- 
teeth, six on each side above and five below, are trans- 
versely grooved, being formed of two vertical plates 
woldered together, All the animals of this family feed 
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exclusively on vegetable food, and chiefly on herbage, 
although they are also fond of grain, roots, and the 
bark of trees. Their fore-feet have five toes, their hind- 
feet four; the soles are hairy. Their fur is soft; the 
colors mostly gray or brown, the alpine and arctic 
epecies becoming white in winter. Some live in bur- 
rows, but most have merely a form, or nest on the 
ground, where they generally sit during the day. The 
genus us includes the Hare, and the Rabbit which 
much resembles the hare, but may be distinguished 
from it by its smaller size, its shorter ears and bind 
legs, and the absence of the black tip to the ears. In 
its habits it is extremely different from that animal; 
being unable to outstrip its enemies in the chase, it 
seeks its safety and finds shelter by burrowing in the 
ground, Although the name is applied to several 
American species, it is probable that there is no genuine 
N. American rabbit of which the European rabbit, I. 
cuniculus, may be taken as a type; but our species of 
this gen. are hares, which are mainly solitary in their 
habits and do not construct burrows. 

Lepra, (l¢p’rah.) (Med.) See LEPROSY. 

Leprosy, CHs.) [From Gr. lepros, rough.] (Med.) 
A cutaneous disease, appearing in dry, white, thin, 
scurfy scales, either on the whole body or some part of 
it. The L. or Lepra is of various kinds; that to which 
the Jews were particularly subject is supposed to have 
been elephantiasis, or black L. The Jewish law, without 
excepting even kings, excluded lepers from communion 
with mankind, banishing them into the country or to 
uninhabited places. The Crusaders introduced tlie 
disease into Europe, where it raged with such virulence 
during the Middle Ages that almost every town had its 
lazar-house for the reception of lepers. It is still now 
occasionally met with iu various warm climates. 

Lepus, (le‘pis.) (L., a hare.) (Zoöl.) See LEPORIDAR. — 
(Ast.) A constellation of the N. hemisphere, 8. of Orion. 

Lerida, (lér’e-dah,) a strongly fortified city of Spain, p. 
Catalonia, on the Segre, 50 m. W.N.W. of Barcelona, 
Pop. 21,500. 

Lerma, Francisco DE Rosas DE SANDOVAL, DUKE OF, 
(liir’mah,) a Spanish statesman, became in 1598 prime- 
minister under Philip 111., and for a period of 20 years 
governed the kingdom with liberality, circumspection, 
and clemency. D. 1625. 

Le Roy, (le roi’,) in New York, a village of Genesee co., 
abt. 45 m. E. by N. of Buffalo. 

Lesage, ALAIN RENE, (la-salizh’,) a distinguished French 
romancist, n. in Brittany, 1668. In 1707 appeared Le 
Diable Boiteux (known among English readers as 
Asmodeus, or the Devil on Two Sticks); and, in 1717, the 
famous novel entitled Gil Blas de Santillane—a work 
written much after the style of * Don Quixote," and 
one that atone has sufficed to perpetuate his name. The 
Adventures of Guzman d'Alfarache (1152) is another 
notable production from his pen. D. 1747. 

Lesbos, in the Greek Archipelago. See MITYLENE. 

Lesina, (l¢2’e-nch,) (anc. Pharos,) an island of the Aus- 
trian p. of Dalmatia, on the Adriatic, 23 m. 8.E. of 
Spalatro, It is fertile, and produces wine, oil, and 
fruits. C. Lesina. Ip. 14,000. 

Lesion, (le'zkùn.) [Fr., from L. lesio, to injure.) (Surg.) 
Avy structural ipjury to an internal organ. 

Les lie, CuARLES Roni, an English historical painter, 
n. in London of American parentage, 1794, became, in 
1847, professor of painting in the Royal Academy. D. 
1859. Among his most admired works are Sir Roger 
de Coverley going to Church, and his pictures illustrative | 
of tlie story of * Don Quixote." 

Leslie, Sin Jonn, a Scottish natural philosopher, B. in 
Fifeshire, 1766. Among the services he has rendered to 
Bcience may be mentioned the invention of the Dif- 
ferential Thermometer, and his Zrperimental Inquiry 
into the Nature and Propagation of Heat — a work which 
opened out an era in that branch of science. D. 1832. 

Lespedeza. (l s-pr-dezuh.) (Lot.) The Clover Bush, a 
gen. of perennial plants, O. Fubacew, having a 5-parted 
calyx; keel of the corolla very obtuse, on slender 
claws; legume lenticular, compressed, small, unarmed, 
indeliiscent. ; 

Lessee’. From lesse] (Law.) See LEASE. 

Lesseps, (/u-scp’,) FERDINAND DE, a French diplomatist 
and engineer, p. ut Versailles, 1805. He has filled with 
great distinction varicus consular offices in the service 
of his country; but the most eminent of the acts with 
Which his name has become identitied is the concep- 
tion and completion of the ship-canal across the isthmus 
of Suez, opened in Nov., 1869. Z.is at present engaged 
wpon a still greater enterprise, the canal at PANAMA 
See p. (80. See SUEZ CANAL, p. 864. 

Lessing, GotrHoLp EPHRAIM, (lLs'sing,) a distinguished 
German critic and author, B. in Upper Lusatia, 17-9 
Abaudoning the study of theology. to which he bad 
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Intended to devote himself, L. early turned his attention. 
to the drama and general literature, and, in 1766, pro- 
duced his Laocoon, or the Limits of Poetry and Juiutiug 
—esteemed a masterpiece of German criticism; in 
Dramaturyie (1168), he espoused the side of the English 
drama as opposed to the French; in 1772 appeared his 
noble tragedy of Emilia Galotti; and, in 1775, the best 
of German comedies — Minna von Bernheim. In 1700 he 
became a member of the Academy of Sciences; and, in 
1781, D. at Brunswick of mental overwork. 

Les sor. (Law.) See Lease. 

Lesueur, EcsracnE, (la-s00-ür',) a French historical 
int B. in Paris, 1617. His grace of touch aud 

readth of composition ure chicfl y couspicuous in a series 
of 22 noble pictures in. the Louvre, representing Zhe 
Life and Death of St. Bruno. D. 1655. 
Ce Sueur, in Minnesota, a S. S. E. central co.; area, 450 
. m. ; C. Le Sueur. 

Letcher, (Uch'ür,) in Kentucky, a co. on the Virginian 
frontier; area, 300 sq. m.; C. Whitesburg. 

iret (let dre. (From Gr. léth2, forgetfulness. | 
( Med.) heavy unnatural slumber, sometimes border- 
ing on apoplexy, from which it is difficult to rouse the 
patient. Sometimes it arises from a plethoric state, and, 
sometimes, from over-fatigue of mind. 

Lethe, E . (Gr. EDI Fond ( Myth.) The name of 
one of the supposed rivers of Hades; its waters having 
according to poetical fiction, the peculiar quality o 
making those who drank of them entirely forget every- 
thing. 

Letter, (lé’'tir.) [Fr. lettre, from L. litera.) A mark or 
character written, printed, or engraved; used as the 
representative of a sound, or of an articulation of the 
human organs of speech. They are divided into vowels 
and consowauts, and the latter into mutes and liquids. 
e ulso, are included in the classification. — 
(Priut.) Type, understood collectively; as, black-lelter. 
L. or ATTORNEY. (Law.) A writing by which a per- 
son appoints another to do a lawful act in his stead, as 
to receive debts, &c. It is also called Puwer of Attorney. 
— L. or Crevit. (Cm.) See Crepit.— L. OF MARQUE. 
An extraordinary commission granted by the govern- 
ment to commanders of merchant-ships or others, in 
time of war, to make reprisals on the enemy. The ship 
so commissioned is also called a letter of marque. See 
PRIVATEER.— LETTERS PATENT. (Law.) See PATENT. 

Let'ter-press, Corts) (Typog.) Printed matter: — 
often so spoken of by way of distinction from engraving. 

Lettre-de-cachet. (Fr. Hist.) See Cachet (Let- 


TRE DE). 

Lettuce, (lét'tis.) [L.lactuca.] (Bot.) See LACTUCA. 

Leuca, (Capo i,) (kah'po de la-oo'kah,) the S. E. point 
of Italy, being a headland 25 m. S. E. of Otranto; N. Lat. 
89? 48’ 6", E. Lon. 18° 22“ 5", 

Leucania, (loo-ka/ne-ah.) (Zovl.) A gen. of lepidop- 
terous insects, fam. Noctuaelite, containing the Army- 
worm Moth and its allies. The species are yellowish- 
white, and the larva naked. 

Leucanthemum, (loo-kdn'the-müm.) The One-eye 
Daisy, a gen. of plants, O. Asteruces, distinguished from 
the Chrysanthemums only by very slight differences in 
the achenes. They rapidly overspread pastures and 
neglected fields, and are a great annoyance to farmers, 

Leucippus, (loo-sip'püs,) a Greek philosopher, and the 
reputed originator of the atomic system, afterward per- 
fected by his pupil Democritus. Hestudied under Zeno, 
and is supposed to have p. abt. 420 n. c. 

Leucite, (loo'sit.) (From Gr. leukos, white.] ( Min.) The 
Vesuvian or Volcanic Garnet, a crystallized silicate of 
alumina and potash, of a Rr or white color, and re- 
sembling garnet in form, It usually occurs in lava. 

Leacoma, (loo-ko'mah.) [From Gr. leukos, white.] 
(Med.) A white opacity of the cornea, which is the re- 
sult of acute inflammation, giving rise to the deposition 
of coagulable lymph on the surface, or between tlie 
layers of the cornea. It is sometimes re-absorbed on 
the cessation of the inflammation, and the cornea re- 
eovers its transparency ; but in many cases it is persist- 
ent and incurable. 

Leucophlegmatic, (-//m-atik.) [From Gr. leukos, 
white, and phlegma, phlegm.] (Med.) A term denoting 
a dropsical habit, with a white puffy skin. 

Leucorrhee’a. (Med. The Fluor Albus, or WHITES, 


q. v. 
Leuctra, (look tra.) Kol Geog.) A locality of Bœo- 
tia, Greece, 6 m. from Thebes, near which Epaminondas 
obtained a great victory over the Lacedsemonians, 371 


B. C. 

Leuthen, (loo'thaín,) a vill. of Silesia, near which, Dec. 
6, 1757, the Prussians commanded by Frederick the 
Great gained a great victory over the Austrians under 
Prince Charles of Lorraine and Marshal Daun. 

Levant, (levdnt’.) (From It. levante, ascending. 
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Geog.) A term by which is understood those coasts of 
stern countries which are washed by the waters o; 
the Mediterranean, viz., Asia Minor, Syria, Candia, &c.: 
— hence, anything bearing relation thereto is termed 
Levantine. 

Levari Facias, (!/v-a're fa'«he-as.) [L., you will cause 
to be raised.) (Law.) A writ directed to the sheriff to 
levy a judgment debt upon the lands and goods of the 
party against whom it is issued. 

Levator, (-ra'tür.) [L., u eed (Anat.) Oneof a 
scries of muscles, the office of which is to elevate the 
parts to which they are respectively attached. 

Levee, (lév'e.) [From Fr. lever, to rise — because it was 
originally a visit paid to the sovereign on his rising in 
the morning.] A ceremonial visit paid to the sovereign, 
who publicly receives on certain occasions such distin- 
guished persons as may desire the honor of a presenta 
tion at court. It is attended by gentlemen only, being 
thus distinguished from a drawing-room, where ladies 
only are presented.—(Geog.) On certain American 
rivers, as the Mississippi for instance, a causeway or 
embankment raised upon one or both of its banks to 
serve as a bulwark against an inundation of the low- 
lying country which lies beyond. 

Level, (len.) [A. S. Jae. (Phys) An instrument 
for ascertaining when a line is at right augles to the 
direction of the gravitating force at any given place, 
and when consequently it lies in the plane of the hori- 
zon of that place. A spirit level is attached to the tele- 
scope of the levelling instrument by which engineers 
ascertain the difference of elevation between two points, 
Levelling may also be performed by the theodolite. 
The art of Levelling is particularly applied to the lay- 
ing out grounds, regulating descents, conducting 
waters, &c.; and, in fortification, to the reducing an un- 
even surface to that of a plane, so that the works may 
be of a corresponding height and figure, 

Levellers, (lév'l-lirz.) (Eng. Hist.) A kind of social- 
istic sect which sprung up in the army of the Long 
Parliament, 1640-9, and which professed political doc- 
trines much similar to those of the Communists of later 
times. They were finally put down, not without diffi- 
culty, by Gen. Lord Fairfax. 

Levelling, (/^'-ling.) (Surv.) See LEVEL. 

Leven, (Loch,) (c'»,) a small lake of Scotland, co. 
Kinross, on one of the four islands of which stand the 
ruins of the castle in which Mary Queen of Scots was 
imprisoned, 1567-8, and where she signed her forced 
abdication of the crown. 

Lever, (vr. [From Fr. lever, to raise.) (Mech.) The 
name bey to any bar, straight or curved, AB, resting 
on a fixed point or edge c called the fulcrum. The 
fomes acting on the lever are the weight or resistance 
Q, the power P, and the reaction of the fulcrum. Since 
these are in equilibrium, the resultant of P and Q must 
act through C, for otherwise they could not be balanced 
by the reaction. Draw cb at right angles to QB and ca 
to PA produced; then observing that P» ca, and QM cb 
are the moments of P and Q with respect to c, and that 
they have contrary signs, we have by (38), 

Pxca—-Qxcb; 

an equation commonly expressed by the rule, that in 
the L.the power is to the weight in the inverse ratio 
of their arms. 
L.aredivided 
into three 
kinds, ac- 
cordingto 
the position 
of the ful- 
crum with 
respect to the 
points of ap- 
plication of 
the power 
and the 
weight. Ina | 
lever of the 
first kind the 
fulcrum is 
between the 
power and re- 
sistance, as in 
Fig. 443. In a lever of the second kind the resistance is 
between the power and the fulcrum, as in a wheelbar- 
row or a pair of nut-crackers; in a lerer of the third kind 
the power is between the fulcrum and the resistance, 
as in a pair of tongs or the treadle of a lathe. 

Le ver, CHARLES JAMES, an Irish novelist, n. in Dublin, 
1800, and one of the most popular of living authors, has 
produced quite a legion of well-known standard novels 
of military and social and political life, In 1867 he was 
appointed British Consul at Trieste, 


Fig. 443. — LEVER. 
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Leverrier, Unsax Jzax Josern, (la-cair're-ci) a 
French astronomer, B. at St. Lö, 1811. After serving 
some time as a tutor in the École Polytechnique, he be- 
came & member of the Acudemy of Sciences in 1546, 
and after his great discovery of the new plunet known 
as Neptune, was made prof. of astronomy in the Faculty 
of Sciences, Paris. In 1852 he became a senator, nud 
in the fullowing year s. Arago as astronomer in tie 
Bureau of Lougitudes and director of the Observatory, 
from which post he was removed in 1870. Besides other 
works, he hus published Annules de “ Obser rutui e de 
Puris (1856). D. 1878. 

Levi, (“ ri.) (Seript.) A patriarch, B. in Mesopotamia 
abt. 1750 B. C., was a son of Jacob and Leah, aud p. in 
Egypt nt the ave of 137. Ste Levies. 

Leviathan. (-t a-thiin.) [Heb a sca-tnonster.] (Script.) 
A sea-monster or uquatic animal spoken of in the Bouk 
of Job (xli.), respecting the form and chies many con- 
jectures have been hazarded. 

Levigation, (lt-eg«'shin.) [From L. levigatio, a 
smoothing] The mechanical operation or process of 
grinding the parts of bodies tou fine paste, by rubbing 
them with the flat face of a stone called a muller, upon 
another stone called the labie or slat, or by analogous 
means. If the result is stirred in water, powders of 
different degrees of fineness may be obtained by sepa- 
rating those which subside in successive intervals of 
time. 

Levites, (I itz.) (Script) The name which desig- 
nated such descendants of the tribe of Levi as were 
employed in the lower offices and ministries of the 
Temple. In this particuiar they were distinguished 
from the priests, who, being descended from Aaron, 
were likewise of the tribe of Levi. The L. bore some 
resemblance, in the tabernacle and temple of the Jews, 
to the deacons in the Christian churches, They were 
employed in carrying wood, water, &c., for the sacri- 
fice, aud they sang and played upon instruments in the 
Temple. They also applied themselves to the study of 
the law, and were the ordinary judges of the country, 
though always subordinate to the priesta. Their sub- 
sistence Was derived from the tithes of corn, fruit, and 
cattle throughout Israel, but the priests were entitled 
toa tenth of their tithes, by way of first-fruits to the 
Lord. 

Leviticus, (levit'e-küs) (Script) The third canon, cal 
book of the Old Testament, so called from its contain- 
ing the laws and regulations relating to the priests, 
Levites, and sacrifices. These rites, duties, and cere- 
mon ies constituted what is termed the Leviticul law. 

Levity, (icc'e-te.) [L. levitas, from levis, light.] (Piys.) 
The privation or iack of weight in a body, when com- 
pared with another that is heavier: — used in contra- 
distinction to gravity. 

Levy, Gre.) (From Fr. lever, to raise.] (Law.) A 
raising of the money for which an execution has been 
issued, by a seizure by the sheriff ot goods and chattels 
deemed sufficient to satisfy the demand. — LEVY-EN- 
Masse. [Fr. lerée en masse, a universal rising.) (Mil) 
A term which expresses the patriotic rising up in arms 
of an entire people or nation, including all persons not 
debarred by extreme youth, old age, or infirmity, who 
are not otherwise engaged in the regular military ser- 
vice. In Germany it is known as tlie lundsturm, in dis- 
tinction from the landweer (militia). 

Levy, (l“ ve,) in Florida, a N. W. co., washed by the 
Mexican Gulf; area, 1,000 square miles. Capital, Lovy- 
ville. 

Lewes. (loo'7s,) a borough of England, co. Sussex, on 
the Ouse, 9 m. N. E. of Brighton. Zp. 10,703. 

Lew'im. (Mech.) A wedge-like contrivance for secur- 
img heavy blocks of masonry to the tackle by which 
they are hoisted into their intended place or position. 

Lewis, Francis, B. in Wales, 1713. emigrated to the 
American colonies in 1735: and while a member of the 
Continental Congress, signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, 1775. D. 1503. 

Lewis, MERIWETHER, (Is.) an American explorer, B. 
in Va, 1774, engaged with Clarke in 1800 in the memo- 
rable expedition which discovered the sourcea of the 
Missouri, and first opened out to the whites the vast 
regions of the far Northwest of the N. American con- 
tinent. D. 1809. 

. (or FRANCE AND GERMANY). See Louis, and 

UDWIG. 

Lew'is, (including HARRIS.) a Scottish island, northern- 
most and largest of the Hebridean group, separated from 
the niunlaud of co. Ross; bet. N. Lat. 570 40/—589 32’, 
and W. Lon. 60-70. It is 60 m.in length, by a maxi- 
mum width of 30 m. Pop. 26,000. 

Lewis, in Kentucky, a N.E. co. touching Ohio; area, 400 
sq. m. C. Clarkaburg.—In Missouri, a north-eastern 
o., adjoining Illinois; area, 620 sq. m. C. Monticello. 
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—ín New York, a N. N. E. central county; area, 1,206 
sq. m. C. Martinsburg.—In Irnnestee, a 8 W. central 
county; area, 450 sq. m. C. Gordon.— In 

a S. W. county; area, 2,000 sq. m. O. Claquato.—In 
West Viryivia, a N. central county; area, 530 square 
miles. C. Weston. 


Lewis County, a district of Canada, p. Quebec; pep. 


11,810. 


Lewisham, (lo0’fs-dm,) a town of England, co. Kent, 


on the Ravensbourne, 5 m. S. E. of London; pop. 11,508, 


Lewisin, (lu-ish yuh.) (Bot.) The Bitter-root or racine 


amère of the Canadians, a gen. of plants, O. Mesembriacer, 
consisting of the only apecies L. rediriva, found in Ore- 
gon, which is a somewhat succulent stemless perennial, 
with a fleshy tapering root, from the summit of which 
arire numerous clusters of narrow succulent green 
leaves. Its roots are gathered in great quantities by 
the Indians, and are highly valued as nutritive, and 
also as restorative, a very small quantity being deemed 
sufficient to sustain a man throughout a long journey 
and much fatigue. It is called Zobucco Root because, 
when cooked, it has a tobacco-like smell. 


Lew'is River, or SNake River, the largest tributary 


of the Columbia river. It rises in the S. E. part of Idaho 
Territory, enters Washington Territory near Lewiston, 
and joins the Columbia river a few miles above Walla» 
Walla, after a course of abt. 900 m. 


Lewistemn,(ioo' istün,) in Maine, a manufacturing town 


of Androscoggin co., on the Androscoggin river, about 
34m N. of Portland. 


Lexicography, (Icke rah. fe.) [From Gr. lerikon, 


a book of words, and graphé, a writing | (Lit.) The art 
or practice of writing, compiling, or editing a lexicon, 
dictionary, or other philological or technological work. 


Lexicology, (Koleje) [From Gr. leris, diction, and 


logos, a treatise.) (Lit) That branch of literary learns 
ing which treats of the proper meaning and just appli- 
cation of words. 


Lexicon, (kse-ón.) (Gr., literally, a saying or stat- 


ing of words.] (Lit.) A vocabulary, or book containing 
an alphabetical arrangement of the words of a language, 
with an explanation of the meaning or sense of each, 
The term is chiefly used with reference to dictionaries 
or word-books of the Greek and Hebrew languages. 


Lexington, (lAs’singtin,) in Aentuchy, a tine and 


flourishing city, C. of Fayette co., on a tork of the Elk- 
born River, 25 m. S. E. of Frankfort. It is the seat of 
the State Lunatic Asylum.—In Massachusetts, a village 
and township of Middlesex couuty, II miles N. W. of 
Boston, and historically famous as the spot where was 
drawn the first blood in the War of Independence, 
April 19, 1775.—In Missouri, n prosperous town, C. of 
La Fayette county, on tlie Missouri river, 120 miles W. 
of Jefferson City —In South Curolina, a W. central 
district; urea, YSU sq. m. C. Lexington Court-House. 
In Virginia, a town, C. ot Rockbridge county, 146 
miles W. of Richmond. The Washington-Lee College, 
founded in 1798. and the Virginia Military Institute, 
have their location here. 


Lex Talionis, (-tíl-e-o'nis.) [L., the law of retalis- 


tion.) That social law, current among most peoples of 
antiquity, by which an offender received by way of 
punishment in his own person the same harm which 
behad inflicted on his neighbor; after tbe old Scriptural 
dictum “an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth.” &c. 


Leyden, (7 du,) a city of Holland, p. 8. Holland, on 


the Rhine, 22 m. S. W. of Amsterdam. Its university, 
founded by William Prince of Orange in 1575, was for a 
long period esteemed one of the leading seminaries of 
learning in Europe. It is celebrated for the long siege 
it sustained in 1574 against the Spaniards, during which 
6.000 inhabitants died of fumine and pestilence. Sop. 
39.959. 


Ley den. (John of.) otherwise JoHANN BECCOLD, 2 


religious fanatic, B. at Leyden, 1510. In association with 
Matthys he assumed the leadership of the Anabaptist 
sect in Germany, and took forcible possession et the 
city of Münster, where he aud his followers were guilty 
of great excesses. After being at length taken prisoner, 
he suffered at the hands of the executioner, 1536. 


Leyden Jar. (So called from the city, where its prin- 


ciple was discovered.) (lect) A glass jar having ita 
outside and inside coated toa certain height with tin- 
foil. The glass under the foil can then be charged with 
the opposite electricities, which may be preserved in 
the same state for any length of time. But if a piece 
of metal be made to connect tlie two coatings, the two 
charges instantly unite with violence. 


| Leze- Majesty, Lese-Masesty, (Ida mdj'es-te.) [From 


L. li us lu dere, to hurt, and majestas, majesty.] 
(Juris. Any crime or offence committed against a 
sovereign, or against the power of which he is th head 


L'hopital, MicEzL pr, (4é-pe-todl’.) a distingui hod 
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French legist and statesman, n. in Auvergne. 1595, In 
1560 lie entered upon the high office of Chancellor of 
France, distinguished himself by his integrity, and 
strove, but inellectuallv, toavert the war of persecution — 
later carried on against the Huguenots. A Protestant | 
himself, he escaped the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
and D. in 1576. 

Li. (d) Camb.) A Chinese copper coin, in value about 
the tenth part of a cent American. Also, an itinerary | 
Measure, equal to the o6Uh part of a mile. 

Liana. (le- t. or LIANE. [Sp.] (KA) A woody 
twining or climbing plant like these which, spreading | 
from tree to tree in tropical cuuntries, render forests | 
impassable, 

Lins, (ius). (Geol) A secondary format ion lying be- 
tween the oflite and the trias, consisting of beda of 
argillaceous Limestone, mari, "me clay. It is well de- 
veloped in England, France, and Germany, and abounds to the interests of socicty at large, or injurious to pub- 
in ammonites and other fossil moflusks. Its most re- lie morals. 
markable feature, however, is the number of gigantic pipere (lth'tir-te,) in Florida, à N. co., area, 475 sq. 
reptiles that have been discovered in this formation. |. m. Sristol —In Georgia, a . E. county, washed by 
Bee LCHTHYOSAURUS, PLESIOSALRUS, PTERODACTIYL, Ac. the Atlantic Ocean; area, 700 sq. m. C Hinesville 

Liba'nus. “ee II ANON. In Teras, an ES. k. county; area, 1,100 sq. m. O. 

Libation, (li-ba’shiin.) [From L. lbo, I pour out.] Liberty. 

(Antiq.) In the worship of the anc. Grecks and Ro- Libourne, (le-boorn’,) à commercial town of France, on 


denotes a state of freedom, as distingnished from 
slurery, the power of living us a man pleases, or with. 
out being controlled by another. It is of various kinds. 
1. Natural L., a state of exemption from the control of 
others, and from positive laws and the common institu 
tions of social life. 2. Civit. L., the security from the 
arbitrary will of others, which is ufforded by the laws. 
3. I'élitical L, or civil liberty in a more extensive sense 
and rauge of application; it properly desígnates the 
freedom of a nation or state from all unjust abridgment 
of ita rights and independence by another nation. 4. 
Fre i, L, or L. f conscience, the right of forming 
one's own opinion on religious subjecta, and of wor- 
shipping the Supreme Being according to tlie be 
of conscience, unfettered by external control. L. of 
the Press, tho free powerof publishing what one i ases; 
subject, however, to punishment for what is mischievor 


mans, an essential part of the ceremonial of solemn 
sacrifices. It was also performed, alone, as a drink- 
offering, by way of obtaining the protection and favor 
of the gods in the ordinary affairs of life. At sacrifices, 
after the L. had been tasted by the priest and oe 
to the bystanders, it was poured upon the victim, 
entertainments, a little wine was generally poured E | 
of the cup, be fore the liquor began to circulate, to rhow 
the arg atitude to the gods for the blessings they en- 
joye 


Libau. (l-bou') a seaport of Rusala in Europe, p. Conr- | Library, ((ibra-re.) 


land, on the Baltic, 105 m. S. W. of Mittay, with a good | 
harbor and an active trade, J? up. 11,000. 

Libel, / %.) [From L. libellus, a little book.] (Law.) 
The publication of that written or printed matter which 
tends to degrade à man in the opinion of his neighbors, 
or to make him an object of odium or ridicule. Both 
the author and the publisher of a L. are liable to pun- 
ishinent by a prosecution, or to be compelled to make 
reparation by a civil action, The latter is grounded 
upon the injury which the TL. is supposed to occasion to 
the individual; the public prosecution upon its ten- 
dency to provoke a breach of the peace. In pleading to 
an indictment, the defendant may, by way of deience, 
allege the truth of the matter charged, and may show 
that their publication is for the good of society. Tho 
jury are now authorized to decide not only on the pub- 
lication and meaning of the L., but also on its crimi- 
nality. 

Liber, (Ii br.) [L., the inner bark] (Bot) See Bong. 
—( Myth.) A nune conferred among the Latins upon 
the Greek deity Bacchus (Dionysus). 


Liberal. iur.) From L. h^erdlis, that which is 
fred. (Med. P4.) A term which designates a member 


of that political party in a state advocating constitu- 
tional freedom and popular institutions in cases where 
they do not already exist, and promoting their exten- 
Bim still more progressive where they do:—as op- 
posed to couservattre, and reactionary. — The LinrkaL 
ARTS denote those arts whieh depend more upon men- 
tal exertion than upon manual labor — the latter class 
of work belonging to the mechanivul arts, originally so | 
called because they were followed by persous in a ser- 
vile condition of life. 

Libernulisimn. (Mod. Pol.) The political principles 
and ideas adopted and advocated by liberals. See Lis- 
ERAL. 

Liberia, (!i-he're-ah,) a small repub state of W. Africa, 
occupying that part of the coast of N. Guinea which is 
bet. the river San Pelro, on the S.F., in N. Lat. 4? 21, 
and W. Lon. 70 46’, and the Jong River, in N. Lat. 79 
35’, W. Lon. 129 58“. Length, 600 m.; breadth interior- 
ward, 50 m. It is divided into 4 cos., with Monrovia as 
its cap., at the mouth of St. Paul's River. The pp. ex- 
ports are coffee, sugar, palin-oil, camphor, indigo, ivory, 
gold dust, Ke. The pop. consists of 20,000 * Americo- 
Llilerians (immigrants from America and their descend- 
anta) and 600,000 aborigines. The first settlement was 
formed by free negro colonists from the U. States, at 
Cape Mesurado, in 1d 0. The colony became an indep. 
repub. in 1817. The constitution and govt. ure based 
upon the model of those of the U. States. 

Libertas, (J“ “Hr- tua) I.) h.) The Roman god- 
dess of freedom, worshipped by the Greeks uuder the 
name of Elrutheriu. and represented asa woman holding 
in one hand a cup, the symbol of liberty, and two 
poniards in the other. 

WAberty, (6 b'tr-te.) [L. libertas.) Generally, the term 


'Libration, (abra! shün.) 


‘Libya, /% uu. 


the Dordogne, dept. Gironde, 15 m. E. N. E. of Bordeaux. 
lp. 14. (7200. 


Libra, (i'brah.) [L., the balance] (Nom. Antiq.) A 


pound weight; also, a coin equal in value to 20 denarii 
— wheuce the derivation of the figure £ (for libra) em- 
plo d to characterize one pound sterling in English 
nou y.=— (Aw) "Ile 7th rigu of tlie zodiac. At the 
Dest point of L. tho ecliptic passes across the equator 
to the southern hemi-phere, this point being hence 
called the autumnal equinoz. 
I.. Gbrartum.] A term applied 
indillerently to buildings, &c., destined to contain 
books, and to the books themselves deposited in these 
buildings. The first public L. of which we have any 
certain account in ie was founded at Athens by 
Hipparchus, 526 n. c. ; the second of any note, at Alex- 
all ria, by Ptolemy Philade EUN 29. The latter was 
burnt by the Roman army, 47 B. C., 400,000 valuable 
books being destroyed in the i A second 
J., tormed from the remains of the first at Alexandri: 
by Proletny’s successors, and said to have consisted of 
TUO,000 volumes, was totally destroyed by the Saracens, 
at the command of the caliph Omar, a. D. 612. How 
many treasures of ancient lore were thus irremediably 
lost must ever remain unknown; but it is more than 
probable, when we consider the labor of transcribing, 
that avery trifling portion of the literature ot remote 
aces has been preserved to us. The two largest L. at 
ps existing in Europe are: the National Library, 
"aris, abt. 2,000 000 vols, and 81,000 MSS. ; and that of 
the British Museum, abt. 1,300,000 vols. and 32,000 MSS, 
The United States do not yet possess L. of such magni- 
tude; but those of Harvard Colleges of the Smithson- 
jan Institution and the Congressional T. ut Washington; 
the Astor L. at New York; the Library Company and 
Loganian L., and the library of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, at Philadelphia; the Athene urm and Public Z. 
at Boston, and several others, are already of considera 
ble value, and are daily increasing with a rapidity un- 
known in European collections, 
[From L. ih ntio, a weigh- 
ing.] (Astron). An apparent irregularity of the moou's 
motion, which makes her seem te librate about her axis, 
kometimes from the E. to the W., at others rice rersd, 
Bo that the parts in the W, limb or margin of the moon 
sometimes recede from the centre of the disc, and some 
times move towards it, by which means they become 
alternately visible and invisible to the inliab. of tho 
earth. It is of 3 kinds, viz.: 1. L. in lenmiiude, whicb 
ir occasioned by the rotary motion of the moon abt. he 
sayis not being always precisely equal to the regular 
velocity in her orbit. 2. L. in latitude, which is oc- 
casioned by the inclination of the moon's axis of rota 
tion to the plane of her orbit, her axis retaining the 
same direction in space, tlie poles of rotation and parts 
adjncent to them becoming alternately visible as she 
moves in her orbit. 3. Diurnal L., which is a conse. 
quence of the lunar parallax; the spectator at the 
earth’s surface observes points en the moon's disc at 
her rising, which disappear as her elevation increases, 
while new ones on the opposite border come into view 
as she descends. 


Libretto, (/e-bret‘to,) Eng. pl. Ligrrrtos; L. pl. Le 


BRITTI. [It.] (Mus) The book which contains the 
words of an opera, oratorio, &c.; al~o, the term given 
to the words themselves, taken as a whole. 

(Anc. Geog.) The name given to Af 
rica, a8 known to the anc. geographers; more espe 
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cially the more N. portion of that continent. The Sa- 
hara was, accordingly, known as the Libyan Desert. 

Licentiate, (li-ecn’she-at.) (From L. licentia, a per- 
mitting.] (Zaw.) One who has full licenso to practise 
any art or faculty; generally, in England, a practi- 
tiouer of medicine whose license is granted by the Col- 
lege of Physicians. In certain countries of the Euro- 
pean continent. as France, Spain, &c., the term signities 
an academic degree bet. that of bucbelur aud thut of 
doctor. 

Lichen, {lich’n.) [L., from Gr. leichen.] (Bol.) A plant 
of the all. LiciizNALES, q. v. —( Med.) A diffuse erup- 
tion of red pimples, accompanied by a troublosume 
sense of tingling or pricking. 

iLiechenales, (lich’n-wleez.) (Same deriv.] (Bot.) An 
all. of plants, class Z^allogens, ditfering from the all. 
Fungales by their not deriving nutriment in general 
from the substance on which they grow, but from the 
surrounding medium; by their slow development and 
long endurance; and, technically, by their producing 
within their substauce granules distinct from the gen- 
eral tissue, called gonidia, Which in Certain conditions 
ure reproductiv e. 

Lichtenstein, (lik¢n-stin,) a small principality of 
the German empire, b. E. by the Vorarlberg, and S. and 
W. by Switzerland; area, 3 S4. m. ; C. Vaduz. 1%. 8,320. 

Licking, (liking, in Ohio, a central co.; dre, 670 sq. 
m. Capital, Newark — In Kentucky, a river which rises 
in the N. W. region of the Cumberland Mts., Floyd 
county, and enters the Ohio opposite Cincinnati, after 
& N.W. course of 2U0 m. 

Lictors, (ik'uorz) [L. lictores, from ligo, I bind.) 
(Rom. Autry.) Officers who carried tlie. fasces before 
the chief magistrates whenever they appeared. in pub- 
lic. It was also a part ot their duty to act as the public 
executioners in beheading, scouring, &&. A dictator 
Wie attended by 21 L.; a cousul, by 12; th^ master or 
the horse and prætor, by 6; aud each vestul virgin had 
one, 

Liebig. Justus, Baron vow, (big.) a distinguished 
German chemist, B. ut Darmstadt, 1503. Alter studying 
at Bonn and Paris, he became in 1834 profersor of 
chemistry in Giessen University, and there founded the ’ 
first of model German laboratories, and made inipor- 
tant discoveries in organic chemistry. Among his lead- : 
ing works are Organic Chemistry in tla Application to 
Agriculture and Physiology; Animal Chemisty; Re 
searches on the Chemistry of Food ; and a Dictionary of 
Chemistry. In 1852 be was appointed to the clair of 
chemistry in Münich University. D. 1873. 

Liege, Cej.) (Feudal Law.) See FEALTY. 

Liege, (ledzh’,) (Ger. Lüttich,] a great and important 
manut. city of Belgium, C. of a prov. of same nume, on 
the Meuse, 94 m. S.E. of Brussels. It lies in the centre 
of an extensive mining and metal-sinelting region, and 
fubricutes hardware, arms, Machinery, &., ou & vast 
scale. Pop. 100,442. 


Liegnitz, (eu,) a town of Prussia, p. Silesia, at 


the coufluence of the Neisse, 40 m. N.W. of Breslau. 
Manufs. of textile goods, &c. 1%. 20,009. 

Lien, (len.) (Fr, a bond.) (Law.) The right which one 
person, in certain cases, possesses of detaining property 
belonging to another, when placed in his possession, 
until some demand, which he has, is satistied. L. are | 
of two kinds: particular L., that is, where tlie person in 
possession of goods may ‘detain them until a claim 
which accrucs to him in respect of those identical goods 
is satisfied; ard general L., that is, where the person in 
possession may detain the goods, not ouly for his chiim 
accruing in respect of them, but also fur the general 
balance of his account with the owners, Some L. are 
Created by express agreement, and sume by usage. 

Liczre.(air,) a manuf, town of Belgium, p. Antwerp, 
at the junction of the Great and Little Nathe, 10 m. S. E. 


of Antwerp. Pop. 15,074. 

Lieutenant, % een“: sometimes, f en- Int.) 
[Fr., literally, one who holds a place.] Generally, one 
wlio supplies the place and fulhls the duties of a su- 
perior in his absence: of these some are civil, as lord- 
lieutenants of Kingdoms aud countries, li, utenant-qot ern- 
ors of states, &c.; and others military uud naval: as, 
lientenant-gencrals, officers next in rank to generals and 
of a grade above major-gencials 3 lieutenanut-colonels, otti- 
cers ranking bet. colonel and major; lieutenants in the 
army, officers one step in grude below captains; lieu- 
tenants in the nucy, oflicers who hold corresponding rank 
with captuins in the army. In the U. S. navy, there 
are also l&utenant-cenmetnaert in grade next below come 
manders. — LORD-LIEUTENANT OF IRELAND, (Eng. 1.) 
The title of the Euglish viceroy charged with the ex- 
ecutive power in that kingdom, and responsible to the 
imperial govt. — The office or commission of a L. takes 
the natu of liculenancy. 
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Life, (H/) pl. Liven. A. S. Hf] (Physiol) In a gen- 
eral sense, that state of animals and planta, or of uny 
organized beings, in which their natural tunctions and 
motions are performed; or in which the organs are 
capable of performing their functions. Life is antigo- 
nistic to ordinary chemical action: the moment death 
occurs, decomposition begins, though it may not be at 
once perceptible. 
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See INSURANCE. 

Life'-belt, -C.) Life-preserver, a hollow cork 
or india-rubber belt initited with nir. and worn to suse 
tain à person above water, wheu in hazard of drown- 
ing 

Li 15 '^bont.(-bot.) (Naut) A vessel 80 constructed as 
to be capable of putting to sen in the most stormy 
Weather, and notwithstanding the fury of a violent 
storm., By means of L. hundreds of lives are annually 
saved from wrecks and ships in distress, They are gene 
erally built wide and shallow, with the head aud atero 
alike, that they may be rowed in either direction. They 
are cased round on the inside part with cork, to render 
them buoyant, although filled with unter, and loaded 
With as many persons as they can accommodate; tho 
cork also tends to preserve equilibrium, or to restore it. 
It is painted white, to be conspicuous on emerging 
from the hollow of a heavy sea. 

Life’-buoy, (-boi.) (Auut.) A buoy used in tho saving 
of hie at sen, Ac. When used in ‘daylight, it usually 
carries n mast witha flug attached, to show ita where 
abouts when launched upon the waves, For night- 
service, it commonly has affixed to it a composition, 
which is fired by the very act of disengaging it from ita 
planes, and which burns with a strong light. 

Li f- verlasst ing. (bel) See GNAPHALIUM, 

Life-preserv'er. See Lirr-ngzLT.—Also, a small weap- 
on, about à foot in length, wade of twisted whalebone, 
and beavily loaded ut each end with a ball of lead 
cove.ed with a netting of cord, &c., and secured to the 
wrist of the hand by a loop, It is a favorite weapon 
of offence among the more violent class of desperadces, 
and better deserves the name of Je, e. 

„ (uy fej n river of Ireland, rising in the Wick- 
low Mts, and after a course of GO miles, during which 
it passes through the Trish metropolis, emptying into 
Dublin Bay. 

Lifts, (// g.) [From Swed. lyfte.] (Naut) On ship- 
board, the ropes Which support the ends of yards or 
booms against the weight of the men upon them, 

Ligament, (lig'u-m nt) [From L. liyo, ligatus, to 
bind.] (Anul) A membranous expansion of white 
fibrous tissue, which plays an extremely important 
part in the mechanism of joints, seeing that they puss 
in fixed directions from one bone to another, and serve 
to limit some movements of a joint, while they allow 
others to act freely. They are divided geuerally into 
capsular ligaments, Which surround the joints like u bag, 
und connecting ligamenta, 

Ligature, (lu'atir.) (L.ligatura, from Jigo.] (Surg.) A 
cord, baud, or string, of various thickness, covered with 
white wax:—itis uscd for the tying upofurteries, 
veins, &c. — ( Mas.) The tie which serves to con- 
nect grouped notes of one length together: thus, 

Light. it.) (AS. At] (Phys) That peculiar property 
of mutter which affects the nerves of sight, and causes us 
to see. — A ray of light is au exceedingly sinall portion 
of light as it comes from a luminous body. A beum of 
light is a collection of parallel rays. A medium isa body 
which affords a passage for the rays of light. A pencil 
of rays is d nass of diverging or converging rays. “on- 
verging rays ure those which tend to a common point; 
diverging rays, those which como from one point, and 
continually separate as they proceed. The rays of light 
are parallel, where the Hines which they describe ure 
80. The radiant poiut is the point from which diverg- 
ing rays proceed. The focus is the point to which the 
converging rays are directed. Light) passes off from a 
luminous body in all directions; and its intensity de- 
creases us the square of the distance increases: thus, if 
one object is twice as far from à luminous body us an- 
other of the same size, it will receive only one-fourth 
as much light as the latter. The velocity with which 
light travels is enormous; it was estimated, on astro- 
notical data, at 153,470 10. per second; but according 
to Lion Foucault's recent experiments with the “ turn— 
ing mirror, it is 185,170 English m. per second; and it 
requires. little more than a quarter of an hour to hass 
through the diameter of the earth’s orbit. When light 
encounters an obstacle, sume ot it is reflected, Bome ab- 
sorbed, and, if the interposed body is net opaque, seme 
of it is transmitted. During trausmission it is modified, 
being in some cases, as With doubly refracting crystals, 
decomposed into two white rays, possessing different 
properties; and in others, a With glass prisms, decuus- 
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posed {nto a number of colored rays, accompanied 
rays which are colorless, and in fact invisible, but whic 
have marked chemical and calorific properties. When 
luminous rays pass into a dark chamber through a 
small aperture, and are received upon a screen, they 
form images of external objects (Fig. 441). These 
images are inverted; their shape is always that of the 
external objects, and is independent of the shape of the 
aperture. The inversion of the images arises from the 
fact that the luminous rays proceeding from external 
objects, and penetrating into the chamber, cross one 
another in passing the aperture. Continuing in a 
straight line, the rays from the higher parts meet the 
screen at the lower parts, and inversely, those which 
come from the lower parts meet the higher parts of the 
screen. Hence the inversion of tlie image (see CAMERA 
OBSCURA). Light, heat, and the chemical principle seem 
to be modifications of the same element; but there are 
circumstances in which they differ: — a thin plate of 


Fig. 444. 


glass will intercept much of the heat, but none of the 
light, of an ordinary fire; the quantity, however, of 
heat intercepted diminishes as its intensity is increased, 
and the rays from a body that is white-hot pass through 
it with but little interruption. On the other hand, obsid- 
ian and black mica allow free passage to the heat, but 
intercept all the light. Pale yellow glass intercepts all 
the chemical, but transmitsall the luminous rays. Blue 
glass intercepts most of the luminous, but none of the 
chemical rays. Solar light may be considered to con- 
sist of two rays of different polarities; of three kinds of 
rays having different properties, the calorific, the chemt- 
cal, and the luminous; and the last of three different 
colors, the blue, the yel/ow, and the red, from which all 
others are formed: white being due to the presence, 
and black to the absence, of all the colors. Two theories 
have been proposed regarding the nature of light, each 
capable of explaining all its phenomena, with perhaps 
the exception of infer/erence(q. v.). The one called that 
of emission, adopted by Newton, supposes light to con- 
sistof exceedingly minute particles of a peculiar matter 
thrown out by a luminous body. It seems most in ac- 
cordance with chemical science, many experiments in 
which appear to show that light is actually combined 
in some instances with elementary substances, and in 
others liberated from them. Thus, when carbon and 
oxygen are united so as to form carbonic acid, light is 
set free; but when carbonic acid is again decomposed 
by the vegetable, light is required, scemingly that it 
may enter into combination. The other theory, called 
the undulatory, wlopted by most modern philosophers, 
supposes light to be the vibration of some ethereal 
medium which pervades all space, just as sound is the 
vibration of atmospheric air. Astronomy furnishes us 
with some reason for supposing the existence of such a 
medium; and it is certain that we cannot as yet satis- 
factorily explain the phenomenon of interference, except 
by the undulatory theory.— Effects of light on vegetables. 
The change of position in the leaves of plants, at differ- 
ent periods of the day, is entirely owing to the agency 
of light, and that plants which grow in windows in the 
inside of honses, are, as it were, solicitous to turn their 
leaves towards the light. The more fully plants are 
exposed to the light, the more color they acquire. Sir 
Humphry Davy found, by experiment, that red rose- 
trees, carefully excluded from the light, produce roses 
almost white. 

Lighter, Ai. (Nuut.) A kind of large, open, flat- 
bottomed boat, of great breadth of beam, employed in 
the loading and discharging of ships. 

Light Horse. (Mil) Bee CAVALRY. 

Lighthouse, (lit/hous.) A building on some conspicu- 
ous point of the sea-shore, intended to direct seamen in 
navigating ships at night, by the exhibition of a light 
which is of some definite intensity and color, and which 
sometimes revolves or disappears at certain fixed 
periods. L. were used in very ancient times; that 
which was constructed on the isle of Pharos, opposite 
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to Alexandria, was so celebrated, that it has given Its 
name to all similar erections. It is said to have been 
500 ft. high ; to have been visible at a distance of 45 m.; 
and to have cost 800 talents, or about $50,000 of our 
money. The old mode of lighting a beacon was to burn 
wood or coal in a grate on the top; down to 1807, can- 
dles were burned in the Eddystone lighthouse. But, 
whatever materials are used, much of the light must 
be lost, unless means are taken to give It an horizontal 
direction. This may be effected by either a catoptric 
or dioptric apparatus, that is, either by reflection ot 
refraction. When the catoptric system is used, the flame 
of an argand burner is usually placed in the focus of a 
persone retlector; and, to produce a light of sufficient 
ntensity, eight lamps and mirrors are generally 
united, in such a way that the lights are blended into 
one. When the light is to revolve, the lamps are at- 
tached to a frame, which is moved round with the 
proper velocity of clock work. If the dioptric system is 
employed, eight powerful lenses are fixed 
in a frame, their axes being in the same 
lane, and meeting in à common focus, 
n which the lamp is placed. Various 
methods have been devised for prevent- 
ing a loss of the rays which pass above 
and below the lenses, When it is not a 
revolving light, the number of lenses 
ought to be, practically, infinite, that the 
light may be thrown to every part of the 
horizon. Thirty-two lenses have been 
used; but far more successful results are 
obtained by using an échelon lens, which 
consists of a cylindric belt of glass, whose 
figure is generated by the revolution of 
the largest vertical outline of a powerful 
donble convex lens round its focus. This belt is aided 
above and below by a series of prismatic rings or zones, 
which throw most of the remaining light aleo in a proper 
direction. The light is generally produced by an argund 
burner; and, as the dioptric system requires a more 
powerful lamp, a series of concentric burners is used — 
the number of these, with a first-class light, being four. 
Gas is sometimes employed, but all attempts to apply 
the Drummond or voltaic light have failed. Ned is the 
only colored light which causes a lighthouse to be re- 
cognized at a sufficient distance. Lighthonses are dis- 
tinguished also by the time of revolution of their light. 
Some of them have . light: that is, the flashes and 
eclipses succeed each other so rapidly as to give rise t4 
the appearance of scintillations. An intermittent light 
is one that is suddenly eclipsed and as suddenly re 
vealed, exhibiting an appearance very different from a 
revolving light. Sometimes there are two lights, one 
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over or beside the other, or one red and the other white, 
Of late years magneto-electricity has been employed as 
the illuminating agent, the light thus produced being 
much more intense than any that can be obtained from 
a manageable number of oil-lamps or argand burners. 
A small steam-engine is employed to cause a number 
of soft iron cores, surrounded by coils of wire, to rotate 
past a series of large permanent magnets. The streams 
of electricity thus generated are collected and conveyed 
by a wire into the middle of the illuminating apparatus 
in the tower of the lighthouse. It is there made to 
pase between two peints of charcoal, and in the act of 
doi: g this it produces a continuous spark of great bril- 
lianey. 


Lightning, (lining) [From light.] (Elect. See 


THUNDER. 


Light/ning-conductor. See CONDUCTOR. 
Ligne, KARL JOSEPH, Prince DE, (lain’,) an Austrian 


general and diplomatist, p. in Brussels, 1735, after serving 
with high distinction during the Seven Years’ War, be- 
came ambassador to Russia in 1782, commanded a corps 
at the taking of Belgrade in 1789, and received a mar- 
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shal’s baton in 1808. D. 1814. His Memoirs, written | Limburg. (H.,) a 8.E. p. of Holland, adjoining 


by himself, are highly esteemed. 
Lignite, (t.) [From L. lignum, wood.] (Geol.) See 


PE 
(Bot.) The wood of Guatacum officinale. 

Ligny, (ien'ye,) a vill. of Belgium, 10 m. N. E. of Charle- 
roi, famous for its having been the scene of the open- 
ing battle of the series which ended at Waterloo, June 
16-18, 1*15 — in which the Prussians under Blücher 
sustained a severe defeat at the hands ot the French, 
commanded by Napoleon I. in person. 

Liguria, (le- gi“ re ah.) (Anc. Gang.) A ter. of N. Italy, 
in Roman days b. N. by the Padus (Po), E. by Etruria, 
S. by the Ligurian Sen (Gulf of Genoa), and W. by the 
Maritime Alps, forming the barrier between it and 
Gallia Transalpina. Originally inhabited by a tribe 
of people called Ligures, who carried on incessant ware 
against Rome until k. c. 14, when they were definitively 
reduced to obedience. In $69 L. was subjugated by 
the Lombards. In modern parlance the term is some 
times applied to the N. Italian prova. of Genoa and 
Porto Maurizia; and gave its name to the so-called 
Ligurian Republic, first instituted by the Genoese it 
1797, and incorporated with France, 1805. In 1814 tt 
reverted to Sardinia, and an attempt to resuscitate it, in 
April, 1549, met with no suecess, 

41 Hung Chang. An eminent Chinese statesman, 
b. in province of Nean-Hwuy in 1823. He gained the 
highest literary distinction of the Empire in 1849, and 
gradually advanced in office, receiving the yellow 
jacket and peacock feather, evidences of high imperial 
favor, for his services with Gen. Gordon against the 
Taiping rebels. In 1870 he was made viceroy of the 
province of Chih-li, which contains the City of Peking. 
Me sought actively to introduce European methods 
into the army and navy, railroads, telegraplis, etc. 
Severe opposition was met, but he succeeded in intro- 
ducing the telegraph and an European navy. In the 
war with Japan hə was given gupreme command of the 
ariny and navy, was punished by the Emperor in con- 
sequence of reverses, but at the end was appointed 
Chief Peace Commissioner. IIe is acknowledved to be 
the ablest and most progressive of Chinese statesmen, 
and a man of the highest abilities. 

Lilae, (!i'l4k.) (Bol.) See SYRINGA. 

Liliacee, (lil-c-u'se-e.) 
(Bot.) An O. of plants, all. Liliales, consisting of herbs, 
shrubs, or trees, with bulbs, corms, rhizomes, or fibrous 
roots, simple sheathing or clasping eaves, and regular 
flowers. ‘The typical gen. Lem, the Lily, embraces 
a considerable number of species, all of which belong 
to the temperato regions of the N. hemisphere. 
eral are Japanese, and from that country our gardene 
have lately been enriched with certainly tho finest 
species of the genus, L. auratum, the stem of which, 
two to tive feet high, bears a dozen or more magniti- 
cent flowers, each as much as a foot across, studded 
with purple spots and blotches on an ivory-white 
ground, their sepals and petals being also marked 
with a conspicuous stripe of yellow down their mid- 
dle. All L. ure herbs with scaly bulbs, whence arise 
tall slender stems, furnished with alternate or some 
what whorled leaves, and bearing upon their summit 8 
few large, showy, erect or drooping flowers. 

Lille, (l:l) a fine and important eommercíal city of 
France, dept. Nord, on the Deule, 62 m. S. H. of Paris. 
It & one of the chief seats of the French cotton manut. 


Sev- 


Lily, (lile) pl. Littrs. L. lilium.] (Bot.) See Lirtaceæ. 

Lily of the Val'ley. (Jo) See CONVALLARIA. 

Lima, (lee mah,) a large city of S. America, C. of the 
repub. of Peru, and of a p. of samme name, on the Rimac, 
7 m. E. of the Pucitie Ocean, in S. Lat. 129 3', W. Lon. 
770 €. It is one of the best built and most handsomely 
laid out cities on the continent, and constitutes the 
great commercial emporium of Peru and the surround- 
ing regions. It was founded in 1535 by Pizarro, aud has 
suffered from the effects of periodical earthquakes, the 
most violent of which took place in 1746. 10. 121,302. 

Limnacidse, (li-ma'se-dr.) (Zoil.) The Slug tam., com- 
prising terrestrial gasteropoda which have the shell 
small or rudimentary, aud usually internal. 


Lime, (lim.) 


Lime*kiln, (-4//.) 


[From L. lilium, the lily.]j Lime Light. 


Limestone, (/im':tón.) 


tlie Belgian p. bearing the same name; area, 854 sq. m. 
It is comparatively rich in minerals, and raises vast 
numbers of cattle. C. Maestricht. Pup. 228,785, 


gonm yoa (A num- ri te.) [L., wood of life.] Lin burg. u N. E. p. of Belgium, b. E. by the Meuse 


and N. by Holland; grea, 929 sq.m. It possesses im- 
portant inanuf. and mining interests. C. Hasselt. Pop. 


203,009. 

[A.S] (Cem) The Oxide of Calcium, 
which, in the anhydrous state, is known as qutck-lime, 
and is prepared by heating carbonate of lime (limestone 
or chalk» in kilns, the mineral being mixed with coal. 
The carbonic acid passes off at a red heat, and lime is 
left behind; Form. CaO. Pure lime is a grayish-white 
porous mass, of sp. gr. 23 to 3:0; is intusible at the 
highest heat of a furnace; has very great affinity for 
water. When moistened, lime becomes very hot, a 
great deal of steam is evolved, and the mass soon 
crumbles to a dry white powder. This is called the 
shaking of lime. Lime containing many impurities 
sut has silicates, slakes slowly. The resulting compound 
krown as /ydrate of lime, or slaked line Cal), is a noft 
white powder slightly soluble in water, and crystal- 
ling from its aqueous solution in prisms; the whole 
of the water is driven off at a red heat; the solution is 
alkaline to test-paper. Lime is a powerful base, and 
saturates acids, forming well-defined salta. Its uses in 
the arts are very numerous. It is also largely employed 
in the preparation of mortars nnd cements, Asa ma- 
nure, it has been for many centuries the chief subetance 
employed for acting chemically upon the constituents 
of the soi), «o as to render them more serviceable to the 
plant, modifying in a very important manner both the 
organic and mineral portions of the soil. Its action 
upon the former consists in promoting its decay, and 
the conversion of its elements into those forme, viz., 
carbonic acid, water, ammonia, und nitric acid, in which 
they may be of service to the plant. Upon the inorganic 
constituents of the soil lime acta by assisting the de- 
composition of minerals, particularly of those which 
contain nlkalies (such a8 feldspar), and thus converting 
them into soluble forms. — (Iiot.) Sce CITRUS. 

[From A. S. cuin, the bed of a fur- 
nace.] The oven-like pit or receptacle in which lime- 
stone undergoes the process of calcining for the produce 
tion of lime for building purposes, &c. 

(Chem.) See DRUMMOND LIGHT. 


Limerick, (lim’r-t.,) a S. W. co. of Ireland, p. Munster, 


b. N. by Clare, from which co. it is separated by the 
fectuary of the Shannon: area, 1,064 eq. m. Soil fertile, 
nnd surfaco well watered, producing cereals and dairy 
stuffs. C. Limerick. Zep. 191,313. — Limi rick, a city, 
C. of above co., on the Shannen, 120 m. W S. W. of Dub» 
lin. This is one of the handsomest and most commercial 
places in the N. of lrelund, and sustained a memorable 
siege in 1691, when it capitulated to the English army 
of William III, upon terms which were aiterwards 
shamefully ignored by the victors. Pep, 39,828. 

( Min. and Geol.) A name for 
all rocks which are composed in whole, or to a large 
extent, of carbonate of lime. Few m:nerals are so ex- 
tensively distributed in nature as this, and in some 
form or other, limestone rocks occur in every geological 
epoch, Carbonate of lime is nearly insoluble ju pure 
water, but it is rendered easily soluble by the presence 
of carbonic acid gas, which occurs in a variable quantity 
in all natural waters, for ít is absorbed by water in its 
passage trough the air as well as through the earth. 
Carbonate of lime in solution is consequently found in 
all rivers, lakes. and sean. In evaporation, water and 
carbonic acid gas are given off, but the carbonate of lime 
remains uninfluenced, becoming gradually concen- 
trated, until it has supersaturated tho water, when a 
precipitation takes place, In this way are formed the 
stalactites Which hang icicle-like from the roofs of L. 
caverns, and the sfalegmites which rise as columns from 
their floors, The chiet varieties of L. are: Chalk (q. v.); 
Oolite (q. v.); Compact L., & hard, smooth, fine-grained 
rock. generally of a bluish-gray color; Crystalline L., 
a rock which, from metamorphic action, has become 
granular; fine-grained white varieties, resembling loaf- 
sugar in texture, are called Succharine or Stutuary Mar- 
ble; aud Magnesian L. or Dolomite (q. v.). 


Limb, (lim.) [A. S. lim.] Any member, branch, or pro- | Lime'stone, in Alabama, a N. co., b. on Tennessee; 


Jecting part of a superior mass or bod y.— ( Rot.) The ex- 
nse of the leaf, as distinct from tlie salk. Also, the 
road upper part of a petal, as distinguished from the 


dower narrow part.— (Ast.) The outermost edge, border, Lime''- tree. 


area. 570 sq. miles. C. Athens.—In Teras. an eastern 
central county; area, 840 sq. miles. Capital Spring- 


field. 
(Bot) See Tria. 


or margin of the disc of the sun, moon, ur other planet. Limit, (In“ Hf.) (From L. limin, I bound.) (Math.) A 


Limber, (lim’tr.) |Etymol. deubtful.] (Mi) A two- 
wheeled carriage for the conveyance of ammunition- 


determinate quantity, to which a variable one continu- 
ally approaches, but never reaches. 


boxes, attached to a gun-carriage, and eo constitu ng | Limitation, (lim-e-(a’sitn.) [Same deriv.] (Law.) 


@ four-wheeled vehicle. 


The time beyond which actions cannot be brought 
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fhe States differ much from each other In this point. 
The most general rule, however, is, that suits to re- 
cover land must be brought within 20 years, and to re- 
cover debts, including bills of exchange, and damages, 
within 6 years. 

Limneidie, (lim-ne’i-de.) (Zo) The Pond-senail 
fam., comprising gasteropodous mollusks which have 
the shell thin and horn-colored, and capable of contain- 
ing the whole animal when retracted. They inhabit 
fresh water, and deposit their spawn in oblong trans- 

arent masses on aquatic plants aud stones. 

mnobium. (lim-no/be-im.) (Bot.) A genus of 
aquatic plants, O. Hydrocharidacea, floating in stagnant 
water and propagating themselves freely by meaus of 
runners. JL. spongiosum, the N. American Frog-bit, is 
the best known species, 

Limoges, (/e-m0zh’,) a city of France, dept. Haute-Vi- 
enne, on the Vienne, 110 miles N.E. of Bordeaux. It 
has a celebrated pottery manuf. Pop. 53,022. 

Limousin, (/e-noo'zahn,) a former S. p. of France, now 
included within the depts. Corréze, Creuse, Haute-Vi- 
enne, and Dordogne. L. formed a part of Guienne, and 
was possessed by the English from 1152 to 1369, when 
it was finally incorporated to France. 

Limpet, (/im'pét) (Zodl.) See PATELLIDJE. 

Limulus. (/im‘u-liis.) (Zojl. The Horse-shoe,a gen. 
of the O. Extomostruca, com- 

rising crustacea which 

ave the abdomen reduced 
toa spine (Fig. 446). They 
sometimes attain the leng 
of nearly 2 feet, and use the 
same organs both for walk- 
ing and eating — the 
haunches of the first 6 pairs 
of legs performing the func- 
tions of jaws. 

Liunnce:e. li-na’se-e.\[ From 
L. / num. flax.) (Bot) An 
O. of plants, all Geraniales, 
consistinz of herbs, with 
entire, sessile, alternate op- 
posite or verticillate Jeaves, 
and regular and syinmetri- 
cal flowers. See Linum. 

Liuch-pin, (zsh pin.) 
[From A.S. /yuis, an axle- 
tree.) (Mach.) A pin em- 
ployed in preventing the 
wheel of a carriage from 
slipping off the axle-tree. 

Lincoln, ABRAHAM, (link= 
uin.) 16th Pres. of the U, 
States, was B. in Hardin co., 
Ky., 1809.  Reared in an 
humble condition of life, he 
received but little education, and that little wns due to | 
his own intelligence and perseverance. He first took | 
apart in public affairs by serving as captain in the | 


Fig. 446.—nHORSE-SHOE-CRARB, 
(Limulus polyphemus.) 


Black Hawk War. In 1832 he unsuccessfully, and, two | 
ears later, successfully, ran for the Legislature of his | 
tate.  Reélected in 1525, he became the recognized | 


leader of the Whig party, and was its candidate for 
the speakership of the House — u position he lost by 
one vote only. In the meantime he had become a suc- 
cessful practitioner at the bar, establishing himself in 
business at Springfield, Ill. In 1546, he was returned 
by his party to Congress, and there became a man of 
mark by hís unswerving advocacy of tlie abolition of 
slavery. lu 1851 he was selected as Republican candi- 
date for the senatorship of Hlinois,and ran a close con- 
test with Judge Douglas, tlie successful nominee of the 
Democrats. So high, by this time, had become L.'s 
reputation, that in 1860 (Nov. 6) he was elected Presi- 
dent of the U. States. His tenure of that exalted office 
involved a period of events, the most momentous in 
American history. No sooner had he been returned to 
the chair of the chief magistracy, than the S. States of 
the Union carried out into action their long threatened 
attempt to secede from the Natioual Confederation. 
The long, sanguinary, and disastrous war which fol- 
lowed severely tested Mr. L.'s integrity asa citizen and 
capability as a ruler. But he proved equal to the crisis. 
For, after finding all other means abortive, he broke 
the back of the so-called Southern Coufederacy by the 
issuing of his ever memorable decree of Emancipation 
of the Negro, Sept. 22, 1562 — one of the grandest of re- 
corded human acts, and one which marks an epoch in 
the annals of history. The later events of his public 
career are fainiliar to all — how his moral courage. un- 
faltering determination, magnanimity, and sterling 
honesty sustained him, and through him his country 
to the last. He restored the National authority, arid 
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sacrificed his life in its accomplishment; dying of 
wounds inflicted by the hand of an assassin, while wit- 
nessiny a performance at Ford's Theatre, Washington, 
April 15, 1805. 

Lis olm, a city of England, C. of an E. maritime co. 
of sume name, is situated on the Witham, 47 m. N. E. 
of Derby. Its cathedral is an elegant specimen of 
Gothic architecture. 710. 26,762. 

Lin'coln, in Canada W. a 8 co., washed by Lake On- 
tario; area, 306 sq. m. C. St. Catherine's.—In Georgia, 
a north eastern county, skirting South Carolina; area, 
250 sq. m. C. Lincol.tou.—]n Kentucky, an eastern 
central county ; area, 350 sq. m. C. Stanford.—In Maine, 
a S. by W. county, washed by the Atlantic Ocean. C. 
Wiscasset.—In Missouri, un eastern county, b. on Ili- 
nois; area, 550 sq.m. C. Troy.—In North Carolina., a 
W. by S. county; area, 420 sq. miles. C. Lincoln- 
ton.—In Tennessee, a southern county, bordering 
on Alabama; area, 700 sq. miles. Capital, Fayette- 


ville 

Lind, Jenny, (ML) a distinguished vocalist, B. in Stock- 
hoim, 1521. Her public career as a prima donna of ex- 

ceptional genius and popularity e»;braced a period of 

some 7 years, during which she achieved, both in Eu- 
rope and America, a sustained series of triumphs 
almost without a parallel on the 8015 stage. After 

her marriage with the pianist Otto Goldschmidt, 1851, 

she practically retired from public life, in the enjoy- 

ment of a large fortune &massed in her professional 
vocation. 

in«lley, Jonx, (lind'le,) an eminent English botanist, 

n. in Norfolk, 1799, became in 1829 professor of botany 

in University College, London. Among his multifari- 

ous works may be mentioned The Vegeluble Kingdom 

(a book that has exhausted several editions); Flora 

Medica ; aud the Theory of Horticulture. D. 1868. 

Lindsay, (Ünc'za,jin Canada W., a town, C. of Victo 
ria co., 26 m. N.W. of Peterborough. Pop. 4,560. 

Line, (in.) [From L. linca.) (Geom.) A quantity 
having length without breadth or thickness. L. are 
either curves or right lines, Sce ASYMPTOTE.— (Geneal.) 
A series or succession of relatious from a common pro- 
genitor. —(.JVus.) That member of the musical stave 
between and upon which the notes are placed. — ( Mil.) 
See INFANTRY. —(Fortif.) Any extended system of 
works placed on the surface of the field, as a trench, a 
row of gnbions, &c. They are most commonly made to 
shut up an avenue or entrance to some place, and are 
distinguished into lines of approach, of defence, of com- 
munication, &c.—(Nuv.) T. of battle is formed by the 
ships of a fleet or syuadron ranging ahead and astern 
of each other at equal distances, and close-hauled or 
nearly so. A ship of the line, or liner, as it is sometimes 
called, is a two-decker, that is to say, a vessel of war 
carrying two tiers of guns in her broadside. What is 
called line of bearing is formed by the ships of a squad- 
ron ranging on a liuesix points from the wind, at equal 
distances, upon whatsoever tack. —(Geog.) A term 
sometimes applied to the EQUATOR, Q.v.; as, to cross 
tlie dine. The meridian line signifies an imaginary line 
drawn through the two poles of the earth and any 
bart of its surface, being part of a great circle of the 
sphere. 

Linear, (lin'e-cr.) [From L. línea, a line.] (Bot.) A 
term which designates a leaf of the same breadth 
throughout, except at the extremities. —( Math.) L. 
numbers are such us have relation to length only: thus, 
a number which represents one side of a plane figure. 
If the latter be a square, the lineal number is called a 


root, 

Linen, (/ïn’čn.) ( Manuf.) Cloth made of flax (L. linum). 
In common L., the warp and woof cross each other at 
right angles; if figures are woven in, it is called dam- 
ask, The species of goods which come under the 
denomination of L. are table-cloths, sheeting, cambric, 
lawn, shirting, towels, &c. The chief countries in which 
linens ure manufactured are Russia, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Holland, Scotland, and Ireland. In the Middle 
Ages, L. and woollen cloth formed the only materials 
for dress; and fine L. was held in very high estimation. 
In more ancient times, Z. formed the dress of the 
Egyptian priests, who wore it at all their religious 
ceremonies. 

Ling, (ling.) [Du. Haghe] (ZooL) A European fish of 
the family Gadidæ, the molva of Cuvier. It is 
caught in great numbers on the English and Irish 
coasts by hand and long lines; it is consumed fresh or 
salted, is largely exported to 8. Europe, forming an 
article of commerce almost as valuable as codfish. Its 
usual length is abt. 3 or 4 feet. 

Lingard, Jonn, (ling’gahrd,) an English historian, B. 
at Winchester, 1771. His History of England from the 
First Invasion by the Romana to the Accession of William 


L 
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end 
in 1855, is a work of exceptional merit and 
elity, and although presenting unmistakable evi- 
dence of 
yet is accounted one of the best authorities extant on 
the subject. D.1851. 
Lingua Franca, (ling’gwah frdng'kah.) (Philol.) The 
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Mary in 1688, of which the 6th ed., in 10 vols., ap-] and white vitriol, it is converted into a drying oil fit for 


the use of painters, by whom it is most extensively 
employed. 


the Roman Catholic opinions of the author, | Linz, (Lenz,) a city of the Austrian empire, C. of the 


rand-duchy of Lower Austria, on the Danube, 100 m. 
. of Vienna. It is a place of considerable commercial 
importance. Pop. 30,519. 


designation by which is known the dialect spoken in | Lion, (!i'n.) [Fr, from L. Leo.] (Zo/l.) The Felis leo, 


the countries of the Levant. It is a patois, formed of 
corrupt Italian and other languages. 

Linguistics, (ling-gwis'tikz.) (Philol.) The science 
which treats of the origin, definition, and application 
of words in different languages. 

Ling'/ula. (Zo).) See BRACHIOPODA. 

ment, (lin’e-ménl.) L. linimentum, from linio, I 
besmirch.] (Med.) A semi-fluid ointment, or a sapona- 
ceous compound, used for rubbing on painful points. 
Also, spirituous and other stimulating applications ein- 

loyed Wee 

nlithgo w, (lin-lith’go,) or Wrst LOTHIAN, a S. co. 
of Scotéand, b. N. by the Frith of Forth; area, 127 sq. 
m.; C. Linlithgow. Jp. 41,191. 

Linn, (Lin,) in Jowa, an E. co.; 
area, 120 sq. m.; C. Marion. 
—In Kansas an E. county, b. 
on Missouri; area, 576 sq. 
m. C. Mound City.—In Ais- 
sourt, a northern county; 
area, 650 sq. m. C. Linueus. 
In Oregon, a north-western 
central county: area, 2,500 
sq. m. C Albany 

Linn:ean System, (lin-ne'- 
an-.) (Bot.) 

Lin neus. (I7n-ne'üs,) the Lat- 
inized name of CARL vox LINNE, 
one of the greatest systematic 
botani:ts and naturalists the 
world has ever seen, B. in Swe- 
den, 1707. Early devoting 
himself to the study of natu- 
ral history, he graduated at 
the University of Upsal, 1728, 
and two years later conceived 
and carried out the grand ideg 
of a reform in botanical mcth- 

and nomenclature. In 
1738 he removed to Stockholm, 
and in 1741 entered upon the 
professorship of botany at Up- 
sal, which chair he filled with 
honor and renown for à period 
of 37 years. His principal pub- 
lished worksare, the System of Nature, or the Three King- 
doms of Nature exhibited methodically in Classes, Orders, 
Genera, and Species (1735); Fundamenta Botanica (1736) ; 
Philosophia Botanica (1751); and Species Plantarum 

753). D. 1778. 

Linnet, (!inwt.) (Zo/l.) The name of several birds 
of the fam. Pringillide, nearly resembling the true 
finches, two of which are common to N. Europe and 
America: the Lesser Red-poll L. (Ægiothus linaria), and 
the Mealy Red-poll L. (ZEgíothus canescens.) 

W (Lin'séd.) [From Ger. lein, flax. ] (Bot.) See 

INUM. 

Linsey-woolsey, (lin'z-wiil'ze.) (Manuf.) A sort 
of coarse stuff made of linen and wool, and used for 
women's petticoats, 

Lint, (/int.) [From L. linteus, made of linen.) (Surg.) 
Linen scraped till it becomes a soft woolly substance, 
fit for applying to wounds, either simply, or when cov- 
ered with unctuous substances, It was formerly made 
by hand, but is now manufactured by machinery. 

Lintel, (int.) [Sp.] (Arch.) A piece of timber affixed 
horizontally over door-posts and window-jambs. 

Linum, nüm.) [L., flax.] (Bot.) The typical gen. 
of the O. Linacex, consisting of herbs and small shrubs, 
with alternate, opposite, or even whorled leaves, and 
flowers which are variable in color and very fugitive, 
and grow in panicles or coryrnbs. The species are 
numerous, but very few of them are of any importance 
except L. usitatisimum, the common annual Flax, 
which has been an object of cultivation from the 
earliest times. The finer kinds of the linen of com- 
merce are manufactured from the ligneous fibre of tlie 
stems of this plant; and the seed, called Linseed, is 
scarcely less valuable on account of the large quantity 
of oil contained in the embryo. The seeds contain a 
mucilage which dissolved in water is demulcent and 
emollient, and the meal of the seed is used for poultices. 
The cake remaining after the oil is expressed is exten- 
sively used in fattening cattle. Linseed oil is a non- 
drying oil, but by boiling with sugar of lead, red-lead, 


a strong, fierce, and rapacious quadruped of the fam. 
Felidx, sometimes called the king of beasts, from its com- 
bined activity, strength, and majesty of deportment (Fig. 
sip Lions are now found only in unfrequented parts 
of Asia and Africa. They are about 8 feet from the nose 
to the rump,and have a tail about four feet; their color 
is a pale brown, or tawny yellow, and the male has a 


bushy mane. The male of the species known as Leo 
Goojratensis is, however, without a mane. The lion of 
Africa is the finest and most ferocious of the genus. 
Their muscular strength is prodigious; their roar and 
fierceness terrible; but, when brou 
unused to attack and defence, they 
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Fig. 441. — LION. 


to play with them, and are often kind to small animal 
placed in their dens. The lioness brings forth from 
three to four cubs at a birth, and suckles them for a 
year, at which time their color is a mixture of reddish 
and gray, with a number of brown bands. The male 
attuins maturity in seven, and the female in six, years 
The strength of the lion is such, that asingle blow from 
his paw is sufficient to destroy most animals. — (Ast.) 
Same as LEO, g. v. 

Lip. (%.) (From A.S. Hop! (Anat.) The lips are com. 
posed of different muscular fasciculi, nerves, and vessels, 
covered by the skin and mucous menibrane of the 
mouth. They circumscribe the anterior aperture of 
that cavity, and are inservient to mastication, pronun- 
ciation, &c. They are distinguished into upper and 
lower, and unite at each side, forming what are called 
the angles or commissures of the mouth. 

Li cl Islands, (lip’ah-re,) a group of islands in the 

editerranean Sea, 12in number, and of volcanic origin 
lying off the N. coast of Sicily, bet. N. Lat. 38° 20 
65’, and E. Lon. 14° 15’-15° 15', Lipari, the principal, 
is an island 18 m. in circumference, and fertile, produc- 
ing fruits in large quantities. Stromboli, another of 
the group, has a volcano in periodical activity. Pop. 
16,000. 

Lipetzk, (pet.) a town of Russia in Europe, on the 
Voronetz, 80 m. W.of Tambov. Manuf. Woollen cloths. 
Pop. 12,790. 

Lipogram, (lip'o-grdm.) (From Gr. leipo, to expunge, 
and gramma, a letter.] (Lit.) A writing in which some 
one letter is wholly omitted. 

Lippe-Detmold, (-///mól4,) a small state of N. Ger- 
many, b. W. and 8. by Westphalia, and N. by Hanover; 
area, 445 sq. m.; C. Detmold. Pop. 111.352. 

Lippe-Schaumburg. See SCHAUMBURG-LIPPE. 

RARES Fra FrLIPPO, an eminent Italian painter, B. at 
Florence, 1412. He ranks among the greatest painters 
before Rafaelle, and counts as his masterpieces the 
Coronation of the Virgin, the Death of San Bernardo, &c. 
D. in 1469,— His natural son, FILIPPINO, 1460-1506, 
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achieved still greater eminence as a painter, excelling 
chiefly in the correct design and close finish of his cos- 
tames and accessories. 

Bdquefnction., ((1k-we-fdk'shùn.) [From L. liquefacio, 
I cause to melt.) (chew) The conversion of a solid into 
a liquid by the sole agency of heat. 

Liqueur, (lik’yoor.) [Fr.] A name under which are 
known various pleasant spirituous beverages, in which 
some aromatic infusion generally predominates and 
gives to it a distinctive quality. Some are simple L., 
as noyau, ratifia, anise-water, Ac. Others have more 
saccharine and spirituous matter, as anisetle, curacoa. 
And a third kind are the creams, or superfine L., such 
as rosolio, erie gar: cro, &c. 

Liquid, (lik’wid) [L. liquidus.) ( Phys.) Fluids have 
been divided into two classes: elastic, and non-elastic — 
or those which do not sensibly diminish in bulk when 
subjected to pressure, The first class are airs or gases, 
the second liquids: hence we may define a liquid to be 
a fluid not sensibly elastic, the parts of which yield to 
the least leery and move easily on each other, — 
(Gram.) letter which has a smooth flowing sound, 
or which is easily pronounced after a mute; l, m,n, and 
r, are liquids, 

Liquidnambnr, (Cd.) (Bot) The only gen. of 
the O. Altingiuceæ, consisting of trees, with alternate, 
petiolate stipuled leaves, unisexual flowers in catkins, 
and fruit forming a sort of strobilus. They are natives 
of N. America, 8 and Asia Minor. 

Liq'uorice. See GLYOYRRHIZA. 

Liquor San’guinis. (Piysiol. and Chem.) See 


BLoop. 
Lira, (le’rah.) [From L. bra.) A current silver coin of 
taly, corresponding with the French franc in value, 
and divided into 100 centimes, 

Liriodendron, (-dén'drün.) [From Gr. lirion, a 
lily, and dendron, & 
tree.) (Bot.) A gen. 
of the 0. Magnolia- 
cer, the only repre» 
sentative of which 
is the well-known 
Tulip-tree (Fig. 
448), of the United 
States, which at- 
tains a height of 
140 feet, with a 
grayish-brown 
cracked bark. The £ - 
Jeaves are roundish, 
ovate, and 3-lobed, 
The flowers resem- 
ble tulips in size 
and appearance, — 
The bark has a bit- 
ter, aromatic taste, 
and contains a bit- 
ter principle called 
Liriodendrin. It is one of the most beautiful ornaments 
of pleusure-grounds, 

Lisbon, (en.) bort. . a city of Portugal, C. 
of that kingdom, and of the p. Estremadura, near the 
mouth of the Tagus; N Lat. 38? 42 20", W. Lon. 99 8’ 
25". Built along the slopes of a series of hills, L. as 
ecen from the water presents a highly ornate and pic- 
turesque appearance, It was almost destroyed by an 
eurtli quake in 1755; but the ruined part has been hand- 
Bomely rebuilt, and contain many beautiful edifices, 
jocluding numerous churches and convents. The har- 
bor is one of the finest in the world, and will accommo- 
date 1,00) ships with the greatest safet”, L. is the seat 
of an active commerce. Pop. 224,063. 7 

Lisburn, (lLizbürn,) a thriving town of Ireland, co. 
Antrim, on the Lagan, 9 m. S.8.W, of Belfast. Manu fe. 
Linens, damasks, poplins, &c. Pop. 11,957. 

Lisieux, (/¢-se-oo’,) a manuf. city of France, dept. Cal- 
vados, 28 m. E. of Caen. Pop. 12,617. 

L’Islot, (/él-la’,) in Canada E., a S.E. co., o. N.W. by 
TY "x Lawrence; area, 1,220 sq. m.; C. L'Islet, Pop. 
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Lissa, (HH, à manuf. town of Prussia, grand-duchy 

of Posen, 44 m. S. of the city of Posen. Near this 
lace, Peter the Great gained a great victory over the 
wedes in 1708. Pop. 10,008. 

Lissa, (essen,) (anc. /s«1,) an island of the Adriatic, 
lying off the coast of Dalmatia, 33 m. S. W. of Spalatro, 
Its waters were the scene of a great naval battle fought 
July 20, 1566, in which the Austrian fleet commanded 
by Admiral Tegethot? defeated that of the Italians 
under Persano. 

List, (list.) | A.S.; Fr. lice.] ee) Same as FILLET, 
q. v.—(Naut.) The leaning of a ship to one side, as 
wen ber cargo has become shifted.—pl. (Chivalry.) 
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The enclosure in which the knights of olden days held 
their jousts and tournaments. 

Listerism. Antiseptic surgery, a system introduced 
by Sir Joseph Lister. The theory and system are now 
accepted by all surgeons, and have removed many. of 
the dangers of surgical operations. 

Liszt, Fraxz, (list,) a distinguished Hungarian musi- 
cian, n. at Raiding, 1811, after a career of almost un 
exampled éclat as a performer upon the pianoforte, he 
entered a convent, took orders, and received the ton 
sure in 1865. 

Litany, (lit'ah-ne.) [From Gr. litaneia, a supplication.) 
(Eccl) A solemn form of supplication to God. Romar. 
Catholic L. are either addressed toa number of saints, 
who are successively invoked, as in the L. of the saints, 
or to a particular saint. The three most in general use 
are the L. of the Saints, the L. of the Name of Jesus, and 
the L. of Our Lady of Loretto. In the liturgy of the 
Anglican Church, the T. holds a prominent place, as 
forming part of the ritual of morning prayer, but it 
contains no invocation of the Virgin or the Saints, 

Litchfield, (lich/feeld, in Connecticut, a N. W. co., b. 
N. by Mass., area, 900 sq. m.—A town and C of above 
county, 31 miles W. of Hartford.—In Iinois, a thriving 
town of Montgomery county, about 46 miles south of 
Springfield. 

Lit de Justice, (Fr. Hist.) See BED or Justice. 

Literati, (lit-ür-ak'te.)) [From L. literatus, learned.] 
In its most general sense, a term which designates meu 
of letters as body. In China, it is applied to that class 
of learned men from which the mandarins are chosen, 
—(Anliz.) Those persons who were branded with let- 
ters as a mark of ignominy. 

Literature, (/;'ür-ah-tür.) [From L. literæ, letters.] 
A term which in a general sense comprehends all hu- 
man knowledge preserved in writing. In a more usual 
application, it excludes positive science; in a still more 
limited sense, it comprises only what is known by the 
term Belles Lettres, q. v. 

Litharge, (li£-dr.) (Chem.) Fused oxide of lead. 
Bee LEAD. 

Lithiasis, (lih-VaA-:s) [From Gr. liche, a stone.] 
Med.) The formation of stone in the bladder or kidney. 

Lithie Acid, Coens (Chem.) Same as URIC ACID, q.v. 

Lithium, (lith’e-iim.) (Chem. A metallic element 
belonging to the alkali group. It occurs in very mi- 
nute quantities, but is somewhat widely spread. The 
metal is silver-white, much resembling potassium in its 
properties; a freshly-cut surface tarnishes very readily 
lt is softer than lend, and may be drawn out into wire, 
and welded together by pressure at the ordinary temp. 
It is the lightest known solid, its sp. gr. being only 
0578. It melts at 3569, and at a much higher temp. 
burns with a most intense white light. When thrown 
on to water it oxidizes rapidly, and floats about, but 
does not melt or inflame. "Thrown on to strong nitrio 
acid it takes fire, burning with an intense white light. 
It forms several compounds. At. weight, 7; symbol Li. 

Lith’ocarp, (-kalrp.) [From Gr. lithos, and karpos, 
fruit.) (Jul.) Fossil or petrified fruit. 

Lithochromics, (-króm'iks.) Same as chromo-lithog- 
raphy. See LITHOGRAPHY. 

Lithogenesy, J-.) [From Gr. lithos, and gené- 
sis, a beginning.] (Nat. Hist.) The science of the origin 
of minerals, and of the causes of their form, character, 
and the like. 

Lithoglypties, (-2/7p'tikz.) [From Gr. lithos, and 
glypho, I engrave.) The art of gem-engraving. 

Lithography, (lith-óg'rah-fe.) [From Gr. lithos, a 
stone, and graphein, to delineate.] An art nearly allied 
to engraving; in which the lines, instead of being cut 
into the stone (the substitute for the piate, are drawn 
upon it with an unctuous material, or “ink,” to which 
the printing-ink adheres, and is imparted to the paper 
in the process of printing; the stone being absorbent 
of water, tbe surface is damped, and the ink with which 
the design is printed being repelled from those portions 
£0 wetted, and attracted by those with which the design 
is traced, a fac-simile is yielded that is capable of being 
transferred and multiplied to an almost unlimited 
extent. In skilful hands, the results are truly beautifu?, 
and elevate thie branch of art to & very high position 
in the estimation of connoisseurs, It is an art which 
originated in the early part of the present century, 
Alois Senefelder, a German artist, claiming the merit 
of its discovery. It was speedily practised and im- 
proved by others, until it has now reached so high a 
stage of perfection that when used to reproduce the 
effect of a colored drawing it is most successful. Litho- 

raphic stones of the best quality were first found near 
Iunich, but have since been found in the U. States, 
Canada, England, France, &c. Their hue is of a yek 
lowish-gray, uniform throughout, and free of spots or 
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veins. — Chromo - lithography. The art of printing in 
colors from stone. A drawing in outline is made in the 
ordinary way, and transferred to as many different 
stones as there will be colors employed — sometimes to 
so many as thirty or more. The first stone, generally 
that required for flat local tints, is covered with litho- 
graphic ink, in those places in which there is to be solid 
color ; and the different gradations are produced by rub- 
bing the stone with ing stuff, or tint ink, which is 
sem. A of soap, shellac, &c., and, where necessary, with a 
colored iithographic chalk. The stone is then washed 
ever with nitrous acid, &c.; and, as in ordinary cases, a 
proof is taken, after which the lithographic ink is im- 
mediately washed off with turpentine. lf the proof is 
satisfactory, the stone is ready for use. The other 
stones are treated in the same way for the other colors 
— of course each impression must be printed with all 
the stones. The colors are ground up with linseed oil. 

Lithol s (lith-dl’oje.) [From Gr. lithos, and logos, a 
treatise.| (Min.) That branch of science which treats 
of rocks or stones in their mineralogical aspect.— 

Med.) A description of concretions. 

Lithontriptics, (-triptiks? [From Gr. lithos, and 
tribo, I cause to dissolve.] (#ed.) That class of medi- 
cines invested with the supposed power of preventing 
or dissolving calculi in the urinary passages. 

Lithotint, (lith’o-tint.) (From Gr. lithos, and Eng tint.) 
(Fine Arts.) A process by which the effect of a marked 
or tinted drawing can be obtained on stone by the aid 
of lithography. 

Lithotow y. ((ith-0t'o-me.) [From Gr. lhos, and temnein, 
tocut.] (Surg.) The operation or art of cutting into 
the bladder, in order to extract one or more stones or 
calculi from it. 

Lithotrity, (lith-ót're-te.) MESS Gr. lithos, a stone 
and teiro, I shatter.] (Surg.) The operation or art of 
breaking, bruising, or sawing the stone in the bladder. 
It was invented T the French surgeon Civiale, and 
first performed by him in 1824. This operation is &o 
simple, attended with so little danger, and productive 
of so little pain, as to render it immeasurably prefera- 
ble to lithotomy. The instrument used is called the 
lithotriptor. 

Lithoxyle, gg eru [From Gr. lithos, and zylon, 
wood.) (Pul. Petrified wood. 

Lithuania, (li/h-u-a'nce-ah,) the former name of a 
country of Europe, united to Poland in 1569, and now 
forming part of the Russian dominions. The principal 
rivers are the Dnieper, Dwina, Niemen, Pripet, and Be- 
resina. It is a flat region, fertile in corn, and produces 
honey, wood, pitch, and great quantities of wool; also, 
excellent little horses, which are never shod, their 
hoofs being very hard. "There are vast forests, in which 
are bears, wolves, elks, wild oxen, lynxes, beavers, wild 
cats, &c., and eagles and vultures are common. L. is 
now comprised in the Russian govts. of Grodno, Minsk, 
and Wilna. 

Litmus, (II nds.) (Chem.) A vegetable coloring matter 
extracted from various species of the gen. Roccella. It 
is colored blue by the alkalies and red by acids, and, on 
this account, is much used in the preparation of test- 


pers. 

Litorinidze, (lit-o-rin'e-de.) (ZoWl) The Periwinkle 
fam., comprising gasteropodous mollusks which have 
the shell spiral, turbinated or depressed, the aperture 
rounded, and the operculum horny. They inhabit the 
sea near the shore, and feed on alge. 

Litre, (le'tr.) Fr., from Gr. litra A French standard 
measure of capacity, being a cubic décimetre — that is, 
a cube, eaclı of whose sides is 3.937 inches. It contains 
61-025 cubic inches, and is, therefore, rather less than 
our imperial quart, which contains 69:3185. Four and a 
half L. are about equal to the Eng. imp. gall. 

Litter, (iit'tür.) rom Fr. lit, a bed.) A kind of 
movable couch, chiefly used for the transport of sick 
or wounded persons, being supported by shafts, and 
borne between two men or horses. In the E. Indies, it 
takes the name of pa/anquin. 

Little Blue Creek, (Are, in Missouri, is an incon- 
siderable affluent of the Missouri river, which it enters 
in Jackson co. On its banks, in Oct., 1564, a smart 
action was fought bet. Gen. Curtis’ Union command and 
& force of Confederates under Gen. Stirling Price, in 
which the latter were defeated. 

Little Falls, Juz, in New York, à manuf. town of 
Herkimer co., 75 m. W.N.W.of Albany. Pop. 5,387. 
Little Rock, (-rõk,)a town, C. of Arkansas, Pulaski 
co. on the Arkansas river, abt. 300 m. from its em- 
bouchure into the Mississippi, in N. Lat. 34° 40', W. 
Lon. 839 10. It lies in the centre of a fertile and flour- 
ishing region, and is the seat of the State arsenal and 

nitentiary. 
ttleton, Tuomas, (lit'tI-tin,) an English jurist, flour- 
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ished in the reign of Edward IV., and p. in 1481. His 
Tenures, with the Commentary upon them from the pen 
of Sir Edward Coke, constitute the standard authority 
for the law of real estate in English-speaking countries. 

Littorale, (The.) (litto-r«Al,) a maritime p. of the 
Austrian empire, extending along the N.E. coast of the 
Adriatic from Trieste to Fiume, and comprising the 
provs. Geertz, Gradisca, Istria, and Trieste. Area, 150 
sq. m. Pop. 601,981. 

Liturgy, 1 [From Gr. leitourgeo, I perform a 
public office.]! ( ) A name under which is known 
those set forms of prayer which have been generally 
used in the Christian Church. 

Livadia, (levah'de-ah,) (anc. Libadeia,) a town of 
Greece, on the Hercyno, 60 m. N.W. of Athens, in the 
vicinity of the celebrated cave and oracle of Tropho- 
Men and the fountains of Lethe and Mnemosyne. Pop. 

Live-grass, (liv’-grds.) (Bol.) See ERAGROSTIS. 

Live’-oak. (Ho.) See QUERCUS. 

Live Oak, (ir dk.) in Texas, a S. by E. co.; area, 1,200 
sq. m.; C. Oakville. 

! A. S. lifer.) (Anat.) The largest 
gland in the y, and the organ by which the bile is 
formed (Fig. 449). It is very heavy, of a brownish-red 
color, and occupies the whole of the right hypochon- 
drium and a p of the epigastrium. Above, it cor- 
responds to the diaphragm; below, to the stomach, 
transverse colon, and right kidney ; behind, to the ver- 
tebral column; and before, to the base of the chest. 
Its upper surface is convex; the lower, irregularly 


Fig. 449. — TRANSVERSAL VIEW OF THE THORACIC AND 
ABDOMINAL CAVITIES. 
1, Heart; 2,2, lungs, drawn sideways to show the heart; 3, dia- 
parsen; 4, liver; 5, gall-bladder; 6, stomach; 7, small intes- 
tine; 8, colon. 


convex and concave. The hepatic artery and vena 
porta furnish it with the blood necessary for its nutri- 
tion and the secretion of bile. The hepatic veins convey 
away the blood which has served those purposes. Be- 
sides bile, the Z. forms sugar, and is a great assimilat- 
ing organ. It is liable toa number of diseases. The 
pp. are: hepatitis or inflammation, cancer, biliary cal- 
culi, encysted or other tumors or tubercles, &c. 
Liverpool, (liv'ür-pool,) an important fortified sea- 
port, borough, and commercial emporium of England, 
co. Lancaster, on the mstuary of the Mersey, 32 m. W. 
by 8. of Manchester. This place constitutes the grand 
entrepót of the trade with the U. states, and possesses 
shipping interests on a gigantic scale. The famous 
docks here, 9 m. in length, and unsurpassed with re- 
gard to massiveness of construction and extent of ac- 
commodatien, were constructed at a cost of $65,000,000. 
L.is the main channel of intercommunication by steam 
between England and the U. States. Prp. 1881, 552,508 
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Li erwort, (-wiirt.) (Bot.) The Popular name of 


the . v. 

Livery, (ee. [From Fr. livrer, to surrender.) In 
its most usual sense, the distinctive dress worn by the 
under male Servants in reat households, fumilies of 
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Loadstone, (Vd. nr) (Min) The name given to the 
magnetic oxide of iron, probably from the property it 
has of pointiug N. and S.if properly suspended. It is 
a hard stone, varying in color from redilish-black to 
deep gray. It is composed of iron and oxygen in the 
proportion of 73 parts of the former to 27 of ibe latter. 
It waa discovered by the Greeks, and probably long beo- 
fure them by the Chinese, that this stone has the power 
of attracting soft iron, and it has also long been known 
W be capable of communicating attractive power toa 
steel bar which is rubbed with it. 

Loam, m.) (From 4. S. laom.]. (Agric) A term used 
to designate a soil consisting of a mixture of clay, sand, 
and time, with animal and vegetable matters in a state 
of intimate mixture. The clay varies frum 20 to 50 
per cent.; the proportion of lime is generally not more 
than 5 per cent. Loamy sois are along the best and 
most fertile of soils. They are not sti and tenucious 
like claw soils, aud they are much more fertile than 
Bandy soils. Even in mere mechanical properties, they 
are superior to both. 

Loan, n.) (A. S. Man.] (Tat.) A sum of money lent 
to another, generally on the security of à promissory 
note or bond, the guarantee of a third party, or tlie 
possession or assignment of property by bill of sale. 
Sometimes it is effected by govts. on the pledze of cer- 
tain taxes set apart to pay the interest; — tiis is called 
a public loan. 

Loanda, (/o-In'dóÀh,) an isiand of W. Africa, in tho 
Atlantic Ocean, situate near Angola. It is 20 miles in 
length. and of but little importan e. 

ILLonngo.,(lo-dng'g»,)a kingdom of S. W. Africa, skirting 
the 3. Atlantic Ocean, from Cape P rez, in 8. Lat. 09 
44’ to the river Zaire, which separates ii from the king- 
dom of Congo. Its Surface is thickly covered with 
forests. Fe Ivory and wax. Jp. Unsuscertained. — 
Loaxao, C. of above state, lies near the seaboard, 130 
m. N. of the mouth of the Zaire, in N. Lat. 4^ 40% E. 
Lon. 1230“. Pop. est um. at 20.000. 

Loasacere, doch aee) (Bot.) The Chili Nettles, 
an O. of plants, all. (uctalez, consisting of herbs with 
rigid or stringing hairs, opposite or alternate exatipulate 
Jeaves, and showy flowers. They belong to the cool 
regions of Peru and Chili. 

Lobau, Giorarzs Movrox, Comte pe, (Tob'ow,) a marshal 
of France, B, at. Phalsbonrg, 1770. He became a gen. 
of division in 180%: distinguished himself in the batties 
of Eckmühl, Aspern, and leu: served in the invasion 
of Russia; and waa taken prisoner at Waterloo. In 
1830 he received the command of the National Guard, 
and D. in 1535, 

Lobe, (15b) L. lobus.) (Anat.) Any fleshy protuberant 
part: as, the lobes ot the lungs, or of the ears. — ( Lot.) 
A division of a simple leat, 

Lobelia, (lo-beTe-th.) Bot.) See Love Lice s. 

Lobelincere, (lo-be-lr-a'se-e.) (I.) An O. of plants, 
all. Cumpanales, consisting of miiky herbs or shrabs 
with alternate or exstipulate leaves, corolla irregularly 
five-lobed, fruit: cupsutar, seeds numerous, with albu- 
men. They are chiefly found in tropical and sub-tropi- 
cal regions. Nunierous species of the typical genus 
Lobelia, such as L.cordinalis, the Cardinal flower, L. 
syphililicn, &c., are cultivated in gardens for the splendor 
of their flowers, which present every shade of scarlet, 
purple, and blue. L. inlet. a N. American species, 
Botnetiines called Indian Tobacco, possesses very acrid 
properties. Given in &inall doses it operates as à diapho- 
retic and expectorant, in larger ones as un emetic. while 
in excessive doses it acts as a powerful acrid narcotic 
poison, causing great prostrati, Convulsions, and 
death. 

Loblolly-wood, ([éb-[cl'le-.) (Hot.) See CUPANIA. 

Lobos, /e, an island of Mexico, in the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia; N. Lat. 270 15’, W. Lon. 110? 40’, — Another, in 
the Gulf of Mexico, p. Vera Cruz, in N. Lat. 21° 20’, W. 
Lon. 970 8’, 

Lobster, (ló'stár.) (Zoól.) Seo MACRURANS. 

Local, (oil) [From L. locali] Pertaining or re- 
lating to a fixed er limited portion of Space. 

Location, (-ka'*an.) Fr., from L, locatio} (Law) 
A contract by which a hire is agreed to be given for 
the use of anything, or for the labor of any person. 

Locative, / L/.) (Gram.) That case which has 
reterence to locality. 

Loch, l.) (Gael.] (Geog.) In Scotland, a lake or an 


inlet of the sea: — corresponding with what in Ireland | 


is written Longa, 

Lochaber-A xe, (lAah-bür-.) ( Mil.) A heavy curtle- 
axe, formerly a favorite weapon among the Highlanders 
of Scotland, 

Lock, (or.) [A. S. loc.] (Mech.) A contrivance for se- 
curely fastening the door of a building, the lid of a box, 
. L. ure of various forma, but the principle on which 
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they are all constructed is the application of a lever 
(the key) to an interior bolt, by means of a communica- 
tion trom without; and the security of L. depends upon 
the impediments ears) which may be interposed be- 
twixt this lever and the bolt. and the impedimenta to 
the movement of the bolt itumblers, &.). which are to 
be thrown out of action by the key. L. are known te 
be of great antiquity, because sculptures of what are 
gimilar to those now used in Egypt have been discovered 
on the great temple of Karnac, whence Denon infers 
they were known in Egypt about 4,000 years since, — 
(Inland. Navig.) The barrier or works of a canal, which 
confine the water where the change of level takes place; 
it is furnished with gutes at each end, which separate 
the higher from the lower level. When a boat pusses 
up the canal, the lower gates are opened, and the boat 
passes into the T., after which the gutes are shut. A 
sluice, Communicating with the upper part of the 
caual, is then opened, and the Z. rapidly fills with 
water, elevating the boat on its surface. As soon as 
the L. is filled to the highest water-level, the upper 
gates are opened, and the boat, being now on the level 
of the upper part of the canal, passes on its way. The 
reverse of this process is pertormed when the boat ia 
descending the canal. The amount of elevation and 
descent made by the TL. of a canal is termed the lockage, 
— Gun.) That part ofa musket or fowling-piece which 
contains the apparatus for igniting the charge by por 
cussion, 

Locke, Jonx, (Ja,) an English philosopher, B. in 
Somerset, 1622, received his education at Westminster 
and Oxtord, After tilling a diplomatic and other publie 
positions, he became Commissioner of Appeals in 1683, 
and p. in 1704. L. was one of the most accomplished 
and erudite men of his time, and, among his multi- 
furious writings, one work stands preéminent— his well- 
known Essay on the Haman Understanding (1690), which 
marks an epoch in the history of philosophy. In this 
work, Which made its appearance three yours after the 
production of Sir Isaac Newton's Principia, the broad 
dog inn is asserted that the mind does not possess innate 
ideas, and that all ideas, and, as a corollary, all their 
Various combinations and associations, must be referred 
as to their origin to the faculties of perception and re- 

| flection. 

Locked Jaw. (d.) See Trrancs. 

Lock Haven, (a rn.) in Pennsylrania, a prosperous 
city, C. of Clinton co., on the W. arm of the Susque- 
hanna, 107 m. N.N. W. of Harrisburg. 

Lock port, (/o'port in Ncc York, a town, C. of Niag- 
ara co., 200 m. W. by N. of Albany. It is a place of 
active and increasing trade. 

| Loco-toca, (%. (Amer. Hist.) A cant desig- 

nation formerly given in the U. States to à member of 
theultra-Democratic party. It originated in 18:4, ata 
meeting of that party held in Tammany Hall, N. Y., 
when, on account of differences of opinion among the 
members present, the chairman ordered. the lights to 
be put out, with a view to dismiss the meeting; but 
those who advocated extreme measures produced cere 
tain friction-matches called loco-focos, Which they kept 
lighted till they had accomplished their object. 

Locomotion, (lo--o-mo' shun.) (From L. loci motio, 
change of place.] The art or power of moving from 
place to place. The chief obstacles which oppose L., 
or change of place, are gravity and friction, and the 
various kinds of mechanism which are intended to 
assist L. are contrivauces for obviating the effects of 
these, 

Locomotive, Electric. The electric trolley syatem 
of street travel is being adapted to raiiroad service, 
powertul electric locomotives being built for this pur- 
pore. Those used in the railroad tunnel at Baltimore 
have a hauling power of 1,400 tons, the power being 
obtained from an overhead trolley wire. A lighter 
form of locomotive is used on the Nantasket Beach 
Electric Line in Massachusetts. These locomotives 
ran 60 miles an hour on their trial trip. It is cea- 
fidently asserted that electric locomotives can be made 
to run 12 miles or more per hour. 

i Locomotive Engine, (lo-ko-mo'tiv.) (Mach.) See 


STEAM ENGINE, 
Locust./% kūst) Hs pd (Zool) A name com- 

mon to several orthopterous insects, divided into two 
families: 1. Locwstarie, embracing grasshopper-like 
Species, which have very long, slender antenne, four- 
jointed tarai, and the females have a long ovipositor. 
Many of them, as for instance the Katydid, Cryto- 
phullus concarus (Fig. 451), produce a stridulant noise 
by rubbing their wing-covers together. 2. Acrydit, 
embracing very numerous gpecies which have a large 
head, short and stout antenne, very strong hind-legs, 
threejuinted tarsi, aud no projecting ovipositor . Lo 
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*usts are 


they 
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q nt ofa 
abound or 6 inches radius; it is abt. A inch thick, and so bal. 


chiefly in tropi- anced with lead nailed to the circular part, that it floaty 

cal and subtrop- perpendicular ly, with about two-thirds im 

ical countrie ine is a thin cord, one end of which jg fastened to 

and most of al} in the L., and the other Wound round a reel in the gni 3 

Arabia and Af- gallery. The 7, t us poised keeps its Place in the Water, 
Ca, where the 


Migratory Locust = ee 
Acrydium migra- 9 ULM 


^) do im. - i ine run out while the Klass ig running down, There 
mense injury to E4 Axe other kinds of L., but their Principle and mode of 
Yegetation, liter- /t | use are similar, See NOT. — LoG-Boanp, two boa 
ally ouring closing together like a book, and divided into column 
ze thing B for the hours of the day and night, tha direction of the 
Breen; and when & = wind, the Course sailed, &c., in Which an Account of the 
they migrate Fig. 451 ship's way ig Marked — LOG-BOOK, the book into which 
they fly in clouds, "ig. 451, 


ken 


by their num- 


rs. 


quently repeated, for it is the inevitable precursor of 


it is alleged, arose from their stench, which carried off | Lo 
vast multitudes of men and 


- In the Venetian 
tory, likewise, in 1478, More than 30,000 Persong 
are said to have perished in a famine chiefly occasioned 


the contents of the log-board are transcribed — 


REEL, a reel in the gal lery ofa ship, on which the log- 
ine is wound. 


ing the air KATYDID, (Crytophylius concarus, ) 


Happily for mankind, this calamity is not fre- 


b S. by Tennessee ; area, 600 Square miles. Capital, 
ussellville.—In Ohio, a W. central co.; area, 457 aq. 
Miles, Capital, Rellefontaine —In W. Virginia, a S. M. 
entucky; area, 835 5. m.; Capital, Logan 
Court-House, 
Saniacer, (gun ae. (Bot.) An O. of plants, 
all. Gentianales, consisting of herbs, Shrubs, or trees, 
with opposite eutire leaves, and small flowers in axil- 
lary or terminal cymes or panicles. 


y the de redations of locusts. ar row's Travels &nnite, (lo'gàn-it.) (Min.) A hydrated aluminous 
it is stated, that in 8. Africa the whole surface of the silicate, containing magnesia and protoxide of iron, 
round might literally be said to be Covered with them found in the Laurentian limestone of Cy 


Oran area of 2,000 Sq. m. The water of a Very wide 


C. of Cass co., on Eel River, 70 m. W. by N. of Indian: 
apolis. 

Sarithms, (drm. Gr. logos, Proposition, 
and arithmos, num ber, ] (Math) The exponents of a Serieg 


of numbers in arithmetica] Progression, the correspond- 
ing natural numbers form a series in geometrical pro- 
gression, Th us, 


Arithmetical: 0, 1,2, 3, 4, 5, 6, &c. 
: ; 1 


cometrical : O, 2. 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 40. 

dos refer tc tho book of Leviticus (xi The terms of the arithmetica] Progression show what 
22), we shall find that locusts constituted a commo Powers of the root (in this Case 2) wil] be equal to the 
ood among the Jews; the different kinda which they corresponding terms in tho geometrical. Thus 4 is the 
were permitted to eat being there Specified usts| second Power of 2; 32 ig the fif wer, £c. The upper 
are still now eaten in many countries roasted, or fried ine, therefore, contains the lo thms of the lower; 
in butter They are also Preserved in rine or dried jn 


cust. 
Cossus. 


le, (ad.) [From A. B. ladan, to lead (Mining) A 


vein of 
whether 


es. 
Lodève, 


rault, 30 


ament, ( ment) [pr logement (Mil) A work 


raised w 


Slegers from the enemy's fire, and to prevent their 
osing a place which they have Eained, and are resol ved, 
ible, to keep, | 

lo'de,) a manuf. town of Italy, p. Milan, on the 


Lon. 119 


h : 
and a number of smal] islands, all bleak, mountainous, 


and with 


A » heavy.] 
navigation of a shi at sea, consisting usually of a piece 


usta, (-kils’tah.) [5 (Bof.) A spikelet Of grasses - 
that is to Say, one of t 

such plants. 

custariz, (lo-kiis-ta're-e.) (Zoöl.) See Locvsr., 
‘cust-tree, (Bot) See H YMENÆA. 


he use of ZL, in trigonometry was discovered b John 

apier, and mude known by him in a work Published 
at Edinburgh in 1614. Logarithmic tables ure of great 
value, not only in trigonometr » Astronomy, &c., but to 
all who have to make calculations with large numbers, 
For, to multiply numbers, we add their L.; to divido 
them, we subtract their L.; to raise them to powers, 
we multiply their L. by the exponents of the Powers; 
and to extract an Y Toots, we divide their Z. by the ex- 


e collections of florets formed in 


tree Caterpillar. moth. (Zoól.) See 


metallic ore, or any regular vein or course, 
Metallic or not. Those I. Which contain the 


sgia, (ldd’jah.) It.; L. locus.] (Arch.) In Italian 
ouses, an open gi e enclosing a Sage or apartment. 
fe, (%%. Fr. logi —Gr, 2 pertaining to 
1115 faculty of reason.) "Logic has been variously de 
fined, Whately says it is the science as well as the art 
of reasoning. John Stuart Mill defines it as the sci- 
ence of the operations of the understanding. which are 
subservient to the estimation o evidence; that it is 


(lo- dd v & manuf. town of France, dep. Hé- 
m. W.N.W. of Montpellier. Pop. 10,567. 


ith earth, Eabions, fascines, €, to cover the 


miles S. E. of Milan, memorable for the 


ng is confined to what is termed ratiocination, a form 


40-1 


- 4,000 


Naut.) An ap tus used in the also; but in many others the premises may be true, 


and yet the conclusion be false, In the former there is, 


LOG 


bat in the latter there is not, a 
det ween the premises and the conclusion. Every 
man is an animal; John is a man; therefore John is 
an animal," isn correct reasoning. “Every man is an 
animal; an angel is not à man, therefore an angel is 
pot an animal,” is incorrect reasoning? the conciusion 
may be true, but it does not follow from the premises. 
This will be more evident from another example: — 
Every man is an animal ; a horse is not a man, there- 
fore a horse is not an animal" Here the conclusion is 
false, though it follows justas much from the premises 
as the former. Every proposition either affirms or de- 
nies something; hence propositions are either afirma- 
five or negative, Every proposition either affiruis of 
denies something regarding an entire class, or regard- 
ing some member members of it; hence, proposis 
tions are either universal or particular. 

Logistics, (7/0/65. [From Gr. logistikos, ekilled in 
arithmetic.] ( Math.) The science of sexagesiinal arith- 
metic, or a mode of computiug by sixtietlis; such as the 
division of a degree into UU minutes, and & minute iuto 
60 seconds, &c. 

Logogriph. ( yf.) [From Gr. logos, & word, 
and griphos, a sievo. Among tlie French, a kind of 
riddle, which consists in sume elision or mutilation of 
words; its nature may be defined as being between an 
enigma and a rebus. 

Logos, 0.) (Ur., from lego, I apeak.] ( Theol) This 
word, as occurring at the beginning of the gospel of 
St. John, was early taken to refer to the "second person 
of the Trinity, i. e., Christ. Yet what was the precise 
meaning of the Apostic, who alone makes use of the 
term ina manner which allows of & like interpreta- 
tion, and only in the introductory purt of his gospel; 
whether he adopted the symbolizing Usage in which it 
was employed by the various schools of bis day ; which 
of their widely differing significations he had in view, 
sr whether he intended to convey & meaning quite pe- 
euliar to himself: — these are dome of the innumerable 
questions to which the word haa given rixe In divinity, 
and which, though most fiercely discussed ever since 
the first days of Christianity, ure far from having found 
a satisfactory solution up to this moment. 

Rogoty pes, (oy'o-Cp7-) [From Gr. logos, langnage, 
and typos, impression. | (Print.) Two or more letters 
cast in one type; &. &, F. &c. 

Logroño, (lo-grón'yo,) a manuf, city of Spain, C. of p. 
n dini name, on the Ebro, & m. E. of Burgos. Near 
this place Edward the Black Priuce defeated Henry of 
Trastamara in 1367. Fop. 11.500. 

Lok wood. (lóg'icüd.) (Dyeing.) A very valuable dye- 
stuff, consisting of the cuttings or raspings of the wood 
of the Hæmutoeylon caia pechi num, & treo growing in 
Mexico and the neighboring countries. lt is exten- 
sively employed for dyeing black with alum; but acids 
change tho olor to red immediately. Its dycing prop- 
erties aro ue to its containing & crystalline matter 
called h;matozylen, which is straw-yellow in its pure 
etate, but assuines a. brilliant red under the influence 


of oxygen and alkalies. 

Loins, (loinz) (From A. S. lendenu.] (Anat.) The 
region of tho kidneys, the space on ench side of the 
back-bone, between tlie lowest of tlie false ribs and the 
upper portion of the hauuch-bones, or the lateral por 
tions of the lumbar region; called also the reins, 

Loire, (lwaw,) .^e principal river of France, which 
rises in the mo" :tains of Ardèche; flows 120 m. by Puy 
to Roanne, where it begins to be navigable; then passes 
by Nevers, Orleans, Blois, Tours, Saumur, and Nantes, 
*o Puimboouf, where it enters the Bay of Biscay. Ita 
course is 600 m. — A S.E. dep. of France, bet. those of 
the Rhône and Puy-de-Dome; area, 1,838 sq. m. Its 
surface is partially impinged upon by the mountains 
of the Cevennes and Forez. It is rich in minerala, coal 
in particular. C. St. Etienne. I. 537,108. 

Loire Inférieure, (-dn-fd're-oor,) & W. dep. of 
France, washed W. by the waters of the N. Atlautic, 
and intersected by the mstuary of the river Loire. 
Area, 2,054 8q. m. C. Nantes. Pop. 598,500. 

Loiret. (Iwaw'ra,) a central and rich dep. of France, b. 
N. by Eure-et-Loire, and S. by Cher and Nièvre; area, 
2,014 sq. m. Its surface, tolerably level, i8 traversed 
throughout by the Loire, C. Orléans. Jp. 357,110. 

Loir-et-Cher, 5 a central French dep, 
d. N. by Eure-et-Loire, and 8. by Indre; area, 2,152 6. 
m.; C. Blois. Pop. 275.757. 

Loja, or Loxa, ( lo'hah.) a manuf. town of Spain, p. 
Granada, 92 m. S.E of Seville, on the B. alope of the 
Sierra Nevada, ara d a place of much military 

. 25,909. 

Lockeren (o ur-ain,) an im 

manuf. town of Belgium. p. È. Flanders, on the 


rtant 
urne, 


connection | Lollards, (The,) 


. From this time 


LON 


( tardæ.) Ger. lallen, te 
murmur a eong, and pref. hard. . Hist.) A sect 
of early Reformers in Germany and England. The 
name was given in the first place to a class of persons 
in Germany and the Low Countries, who, in the 14th 
cent, undertook spiritual offices in behalf of the sick 
and the dead, and were greatiy beloved by the people. 
Later, the term was conferred opprobriously upon 
heretics and echismatics in general, more particularly 
PAA who followed the teachings of John Wickliffe 
J. v.). 
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) 
Lombard, öm bdrd.) (Geog.) A native or inhab. of 


Lombardy, Italy. Anclently, in England, the word 
especially designated a banker or money-lender, because 
the people of Lombardy first followed this branch of 


business. 

Lombardy, (lum bdr.ñde,) IIt. Lombardia, ] a large 
region and former kingdom of N. Italy, now embrac 
by the provs. of Brescia, Como, Bergamo, Cremons 
Milan, Mantua, Pavia, and Sondrio, Properly gpeakin 
ita surface consists of the basin of the Po only, althoug 
the naine has commonly been extended so as to include 
the entire country between the Alps on the N. aud 
Tuscany on the 8. This fertile belt of country, first 
peopled by the Siculi, became afterwards the succeasive 

rey of the Celtre, the Etruscans, and the Gauls, which 
atter people named it Gallia Cisalpina. Later it ssed 
under subjection of the Herul, Ostrogoths, and once 
bardi — from which last-named the name L. derives. 
In 813 it waa created a separate kingdom, lut wus not 
entirely severed from the Frankish monarchy till 888. 

i it was ruled by its own kings till 96 

when it was annexed to the German empire. Out 
the wrecks of the old independent kingdom now &rose 
a number of independent. duchies, as Friuli, Mantua, 
Busa, Piedmont, &. and soon afterwards the republics 
of Venice, Genot, Milan, and Pavia. Later on, el 
diseords and the feuds of the Guelphs and Ghibellineg 
kept the country in a atate of turmoil and stagnation. 
Then followed the history of the various oli.zirchies 
(so-called republics) of the great cities. In 1745, how 
ever, tlie country passed under Austrian rule; and, ia 
1796, it was converted by Bonaparte into the Transpa 
dine Republic; incorporated with the Cispadane Re 
public, 1797; with the Italian republic, 1802; and witb 
the kingdom of Italy, 1805. In 1815 the great powers 
of Europe created L. into the so-called Kingdom of 
Lembardo- Venetia, and transferred it to Austria in ex 
change for her territories in the Netherlands, Finally, 
after several revolts against Austrian rule, L. became. 
by the treaty of Villa-Fruncn, 155. a Sardinian prov. 
and,at length, a unit of the new kingdom of Italy, 1868 

Lombok. (lo considerable island of the Sunda 
group, Malay Archipelago, divided from Bali by the 
Straits of Lombok; bet. S. Lat. 80 12-9 l', and E. Lon. 
1159 44-11 40%; area, 1,400 sq. m. It is populous, weh 
cultivated, and abounds in rice. 

Loment, (on“ nt) ib. lomentum. the pollen of beans. 
(Dot. An indehiscent legume, which separates spon 
taneously by a transverse articulation between eacb 


(Loch.) (L' mónd,) & picturesque lake of 
baving at ite 


se 
Lomond, 
the Scottish Highlands, oo. Dumbarton, 
E. extremity Ben Lomond, one of the highest moun 
tains in Scotland. Area, 45 sq. m. Its surtace is dotted 
with numerous wooded islunda, and Its scenery is of 
the most enchanting character. i 
London, (ini din, L. Londinium; Fr. Londres,) the 
metropolis of the British empire, and with respect to 
extent, wealth, commerce, and pop., the most important 
city in the civilized world. It lies in the vulley of the 
Thames, a river that intersects it in a great measure, 
dividing It. so to epeak, bet. the co. of Middlesex on the 
N., and that of Surrey on the S., the maximum portion 
being absorhed by the Middlesex side. Inits limits are in- 
cluded, besides the city of L. proper, thecity and liberties 
of Westminster, and the parliamentary boroughs of ths 
Tower Hamlets, Finsbury, Hackney, Marylebone, South- 
wark, Lambeth, Chelsea, and Kensington. Tho metro- 
politan area of L., by the census of 1871, embraced an 
area of 687 sd. mM., equivalent to a square of territory 
of 2614 m. to the side. London Bridge (one of a serica 
of 14 which span the river bet. its N. and 8. portions) 
marks the inland limit of the port of London, which 
embraces the river thence downward to Blackwall, è 
distance of bet. 6 and 7 m. Upon either side nre com 
modious docks for the reception of shipping — the whole 
occupying an area of abt. 450 acres. The West Ena is 
the court and fashionable quarter, and the centre of 
British art, taste, and intelligence; the City, on the ot het 
hand, is the grand pivot around which revolves the 
chief commercial and monetary Interests of the trading 
world at large. To attempt any enumeration of the 
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ehlef public buildings of this“ Modern Babylon“ (aeft 
bas not inaptly been called? would be out ot place here; 
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York, the ports on its banks, and those fartner I. Tese 
ceives the Thames, Housatonic, and Connecticut rivera 


and, indeed, its prominent characteristic is to be found, Long Island, (-i dnl.) one of the Bahama Islands, ia 


not o much in particular examples of architectural 


Lat, 210 43’ N., Lon. 75° 18/ E. 


display, us in the general diffusion of wealth and in- Long Island City, in New York, a town of Queen's 


dustry over 80 great a space. Besides its immense sea- 


co. 


ward commerce, reaching to every quarter of the globe, | Longitude, (!on'je-t&d.) [From I. longitudo, length., 


and the vast inland traffic of which it is the seat. Z. is 
also a great manufacturing centre, involving the fabri- 
cation of almost every known article of utility and 
luxury. L. appears to have been a place of importance 
as tar back as the tinte of the Roman emperor Nero; 
later it became the cap. of the E. Saxon Kingdom: later 
yet, of the entire monarchy — dating ite original charter 
of civil and municipal liberty from the time of the 
Norman Conquest. Its sutsenucot history is essen- 
tially incorporated with that of the nation. 4^ p (1591) 
4,231,431. 

Lon don. a flourishing town of Canada W., C. of Mid- 
dlesex co., on the Thames, 76 m. W. o1 Hamilton. 4p. 
23,500. 

London, in Ohio, a vill., C. of Madison co., abt. 25 m. 
W. by 8. of Columbus. 

Londonderry, dún dūăn-d:r-re. [often written simply 
Derry,ia N. co. of Ireland, p. Ulster, b. N. by the At- 
lantic Ocean, and S. E. by tlie waters of Lough Neagh. 
This co. is largely penetrated by the great arm of the 
gea ca. Ic Lough Foyle, Area, 810 eq. m. C. London- 
derry. Pop. 172,932. 

Lon donderry. a seaport of Nova Scotia, Colchester 
co., on the N. shore of Cobequid Bay, 65 m. N. of Hali- 
fax. Pop. 4,i%1. 

Long, (n.) (A.S.lang.] (Mus) A character noted 
thus P, the length of which in common time is equiva- 
lent to 4 semibreves or 5 minims. 

Longevity, (J^ vete) From L. bngerus, nged.) The 
ponen of existence to an advanced age. See 

ORTALITY. 

Longfellow, HENRY Wanswortn, (on. f-l-/^,) a dis- 
tinguished American poet, B. at Portland, Mes 1807, 
graduated at Bowdoin Coll, 1525, and afterward spent 
several years in Europe. In 1555 he entered upon the 
chair of languages and the bellea-lettres at Harvard 
University. One year tater he made his «^u! as un 
author with his romance valled //aprricn, and the col- 
lection of poems bearing the title of Voices of the Night. 
The latter at once pliced him in the front rank of 
American bards. His literary career. thenceforward 
was a series of triumphs. It would be difficult to praise 
one thing above another where all are excellent — sut- 
fice it that in this place mention is merely made of his 
later and chief productions; viz, the drama of the 
Spanish Ntudent (151.5, ;,. Evangeline (15131); The Golden 
Legend (1551); The Song nf Hiawatha (1550); The Court 
ship of Miles Standish (1855); und a masterly translation 
of the “ Divine Comedy" ot. Dante (107). D. Mar. 24 82. 

Longrora, (long furd,) & co. of Ireland. p. Lolnster. 
divided from Roscommon by the river Shannon; area, 
4. 1 8g. m. Soil fertile. C. Longford. Pup. 66,408. 

pons corn. (lum je-kdrn.) (A.) See CERAMBYCIDEA. 

ungimetry, ('oujimn'etre) (From L. [ous ns, und 
Gr. imetron, measure.) The art of measuring lengths or 
distances, both accessible and inaccessible. 

nginus, (lonjinua j) one of the greatest of Greek 
critics und philosophers, flourished during the Sd cent. 
After founding a celebrated school of rhetorie and 
Platonic philosophy at Athens, he resorted to the cont 
ef Zenobia, the famous queen of Palmyra, where he 
acted as her chief adviser during the war carried on 
against Aurelian. After the latter had trinniphed, he 
put L. to death, 273 A. D. The only work which has been 
preserved of this eminent writer is the celebrated 
Treatise on the Sublime. 

Long Island, in New Fork, an extensive island, lying 
bet. N. Lat. 40° 03’-419 G', and W. Lon. 720-746 2. It is 
separated from the city of New York by the East 
River, and from Connecticut by Long Island Sonn, 
being abt. 115 m. long, by a maximum breadth of 20 
m. Its coasts are indented by numerous buys and 
inlets, and lined with watering-places aud fertile farms. 
It is politically divided into the 3 cos. of King’s, Queen's, 
and Suffolk. The pp. cities are Brooklyn (opposite New 
York), Flushing, and Jamaica, This ishind was once in- 
habited by 13 Indian tribes. Sir Henry Clinton landed 
on it, Aug. 22, 1776, with 9,000 Hritish troops, defeated 
Gen. Putnam, and compelled Washington to evacuate 
the island. — Lone ISLAND SOUND, forms n very consid- 
erable strait bet. Connecticut and Lone Island and 
the mainland of N. Y. On the W. it connects with the 
Atlantic by the East River, flowing into New York Bay, 
and on the E. by a narrow channel called Ge Rare. Its 
oeasts are picturesque, and its waters are navigated by 

merable sailing craft aud steamers plying bet. New 


(Geog.) The angle between two meridional planes. one 
passing through & particular station, the other a fixed 
jane of reference. I. id commonly measured E. and 
W. of the fixed meridian through 15. In America the 
meridian of Washington is adopted aa the origin whence 
longitudes are measured. In this work, however, longi- 
tuaes are calculated frum the English meridian of Greet 
wich, which is still of more common use. The determb 
nation of the L. of any station on the earth, whether og 
land or en the ocean, is of the utmost íniportance to tae 
&stronoruical observer, the traveller, aud the seamas, 
The problem is not un easy one. It ie not difficult te 
determine the latitude of avy station since there is an 
actual change in the aspect of the heavens (for every 
hour) with any change of latitude, But in trevelling 
from E. to W or from W. to E., there is no change in 
the uspectof the heavens; the stars scen at any moment 
in eue L. being situated precisely as they would be 
seen, though not at the same moment, from any other 
st«ton in the same latitude. All methods of deter» 
Mining the J. are based on the fact that the apparent 
tune is diferent for two places separated by any die 
tance in L. ‘Lhe sun or any given star will cross the 
celestial meridians of the two places at different hou 
and ro also any Celestial phenomena will occur at dif- 
ferent hours of epparenot time, On the other hand, the 
occurrence of any Phenomenon indicative of apparent 
time. as the southing of the sun or a star, will take 
place at different hours of absolnte time. For places 
on land any method by which the difference of time at 
two stations can be determined will eerve to determine 
their differenec of I.; but tor observations to be made 
al seu other methods must be adopted. One method is 
to obeerve the altitude of the sun at about that part of 
the day when his alt.:tude is changing most rapidly. 

his altitude being determined, und the latitude and 
time of observation known (the latter from the chro 
Donicter, the L. can be calculated. 


Lumng- legs. Le.) (Zi.) Bec PHALANGITA, 
Longobardi, (onge-barle.) (Hist.) A German 


€t supposed Scandinavian extraction, which made their 
first appearance in history during the reign of Augusti 
and in that of Justin I. settled in Noricum and Pan 
uonia. Led by their chiet, Aiboni, they auccersfully ine 
vided Italy in 568, aud there founded the kingdom of 
LOMBARDY, q. v. 


Long Parliament, (The.) (pdr7e-m^nt.) (Eng. 


Hi.) The nimc given to a session of the English Par 
liament which eat for the unprecedented period of 18 
years — 1640-93, — until its final dissolution by Crom- 
well. During its existence occurred the civil war, the 
death of Charles I., and the inauguration of a brief re 
publican form of govt. 


Long Primer, (-prim’ir.) (Tupog.) See 


TYTPR. 
|, Long-sightedmess, (-sitd-nis.) (Med.) A defect 


i 
l 


of vinon owing to which objects near at hand are seen 
imperfectly, while those at a d.-tance are perceived 
clear;y and distinctly, This imperfection of sight ie 
due to the erystelline lens being in-uiliciently convex, 
thus causing images of objects to come to a distinct 
focus, not on the retina, but a little behind it. This 
may be perfectly remedied by assisting the insufficient 
convexity of the crystalline lens by placing a slightly 
convex [ens in front of tlie eye. 


Long’s Penk. in (orado, one of the chief isolated 


summits of the Rocky Mts, in N. Lat. 407 10’, W. Lon. 
1009. It attains an altitude of over 14,000 ft. 


Longstreet, James, t,) an Amer. Confederate 


general, n. in S. Carolina, 1821, graduated at West Point 
in 1835, and having entered the U. S. army, 1 
in the principal battles of the Mexican war, and wa 
Beverely wounded at Chapultepec. From 1858 till the 
outbreak of civil hostilities in 1561, he acted us pay mas- 
ter in the National army. After resigning nis commis. 
sion in the last-named year, he received a high come 
mand in the Confederate army, and us tnajor-gen. in 
1862. served with high distinction In the campaign in 
Virginia, After the battle of Fredericksburg he was 
made lieut.-cen., and given the command of an army 
corps. In this vapacity his striking military ability 
led to his being considered one of the most formidable 
antagonists the National generala had to encounter. 
Gen. L. was severely wounded at the battle of the W.. 
derness, which occasioned his retirement from active 
service during several months. He shared in the sar 
render of Geu. Lee; participated in the subsequent 
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amnesty; in 1869, appointed Collector of. Customs at Lord's Supper, (The.) (T^, See Buoa . 


New Orleans; and in 1880. Minister to Turkey. 
Longueil, (l6ng-yvol’,) a vill. of Lower Canada, Cham- 
bly co., 4 m. N. E. of Montreal. Prp. 2.08. 


Lore, (Or.) [From A. S. lar.] (Zoól.) In birds, i» 


terval bet, the bill and the eye; in sume bare, in others 
feathered 


Long woni. (lóng^wüd,) a locality in Upper Canada, | Loreto, (lo-ré’to,) a town of Italy, p. Ancona, 12 u. Bad 


on tha River Thames, where the English were d: tivated 
by a body of American troops under Capt. Holuies, 
arch 4, 1814 

Lonicera, (lon-e-sZrak) (Bt) See CarniPotticr s, 

Loodianah, (/«-de-ih/nah,) a city of Brit. Inlin, in 
the Punjab, C. of dist. of Samnora, 110 m. S. K of La- 
hore. Pop. 47,200. 

Loo-Choo, or Lieou-Hieouw Islands, ( ae) 
a cluster of ialundsa which forn an vutlvir portion o 
the empire of Japan, to which they are tributary, lying 
nearly mid-distance bet. the Japanese island of Kien- 
sien and the island of Formosa; or, bet. N. Lat. 26-259, 
B. Lon. 123-1300. In number they ure about 36 — Oki- 
nawa-Sima, or Great Loo-Choo, being the only one of no- 
ticeable size, They are very gardens in respect to fer- 
tility end luxuriance of vegetation. C. &ult-ching, on 
Great Loo-Choo, Pop. Unascertained, 

Lookout Mountain, (% TH, in Tennes, over- | 


— T 


of the city of that trame. It is famous in ecclesiastia? 
hist-ry as being the site of the ao-called nta Casa, or 
Holy House, supposed to have been erected from the 
materials of the house in which the Blessed Virg.n 
dwelt at Nazareth. Although numberless pilgrims re- 
sort to the sanctuary of Our Ludy of Loreto, the truth 
of the lezend is no part of Catholic belief 


Lorient ion. ed.) [sume deriv.) (Arts.) The 


covering a glass or earthen vessel with a coat or crust 
of a mutter capable of resisting the action of & strong 
fire and sustaining w high degree of heat. 


Lorient, (lo're-otce u a fortit. & 4portand naval arsenal 


of France, dep. Morbihan, at the head of Port Louis 
Bay, ?9 m. N. W. of Vannes. It bas a enfe and come 
miodious harbor, with extenstve dockyards for the cone 
struction of ships of war; possesses a school of naval 
artillery and is, generally,» place of considerable com- 
mercial activity uit finporbauce. Ap. 31.655. 


hangs ut a consider. le height the Teunessce River, at Lori. Oore.) (Zo0l.) A quadramanons animal, fam. 


a short distance from Chattanooga Held bya foree | 
of Confederates, under Gen. Brugg., it was attacked, | 
Nov. 24, 1863, by Gen. Hooker's National corps, and, 
taken possession of on the following day, after a des- 

rate contest. Its occupation secnred to the Union- | 
sts the free control of the Tennessee River us fur as 
Chattanooga. | 

Loom, (/vom.) [From A. S. geloma.] (Mack.) A frame, 
of wood or metal by which the process of weaving 
clothe, ribbons, &c., is performed. See WEAVING. 

Loom-gale, (-2/.) (MNuut.) In sea parlance, a mod- 
erate gaie, or one in Which a ship can carry her top- 
sails utrip. 

Loop-holes, (-hól.) (Ft) Small apertures cut 
through the walls of a fortified place, for the di-charge 
of missiles against un attacking enemy. — (Nar.) Open- 
lugs in a ship's bulkhead used similarly to the above. 

Lope de Vega, [FELIX Lorg pe Vica CxRPIO,] (/- 
pa da vca'gah,) an eminent Spanish pont and dramatic 
author, waa B. in Madrid, 1552, und commenced, about 
1590, his career ns à writer tor the Madrid staga, His 
guccess was immediate, and his reputation grew sap ice, 
increased doubtie-s by the astonishing fecundity «n his 
pen — not less than 2,000 original tinished drumas owing 
their existence to it. He was the * Shakspeare" of 
his country, and his works excel in a pointed auima- 
tion of dialogue, a eurprising variety of cliuracter and 
incident, and, generally, in masterly powers uf invention 
and diction. D. 1935. 

Lopez. FRAxcIScO Sol No, (lo pav/,) a fonth American 
neral, p. 1827, &. his father, Don Carlos Lopez, as 
ictator of Paraguay in 1862; declared war aculnst 

Brazil in 1564; commanded his army in person with 
Warious success; was defeated ina pitched battle fought 
on the banks of the A uidavan River, March 1, 1870, 
and was slain while flying from the fle id. 

Lophobranchiates, (lo-/-brdug-ke-d'trez,) or Tur 
GILLED Fisues. (Z-5l.) An O. of fishes comprising 
those which have the gills in small round tufts ar- 
ranged in pairs along the breachial arches, instead of 
resembling, as in other fishes, the teeth of a comb. 

Lorain, (ran,) in Ghi», a N. oo. washed by Lake 
Erie; arra, 485 sq. m.; C. Elyria 

Gornnthacei:e, (b-rdin-:se-e.) (Bot. An O. of para- 
sitie shrubs, ull. Asarol. = with articulated branches, op- 
posite exstipulate fleshy leaves, and hermaphrodite or 
unisexual flowers. There are d generu and above 400 
species, 

Lorca, ‘lér/kah,) (anc. Cliocrora,) a town of Spain, p. 
Murcia. on au affluent of the Segura, 42 m. W. S. W. 
40 40 It possesses considerable manufs. J op. 

uo. 

Lord, (1072). [From A. S. hlaford, a ruler]. (Her) A 
title of courtesy given to all British aud Irish noble- 
men, froin the baron upwards; to the eldest sons of 
earls; to all the sons of marquises and dukes; and, as 
an honorary title, to certain official characters: aa, the 
Lord huncellor, the Lord-Mayor of London, the Lord 
Obamberlain, &c. L. is also a general term, equivalent 
to peer of the realm. Te Law.) The possad-or of a 
fee or manor; hence it was right of their Heis that 
Originally lorda sat in surliament. The Eaglish peers 
of Parliament are divided into lords spiritual and cords 
temporal — the former being the ecclesiastical hierarchy, 
tbe latter the lay nobility. — House or Lorps. Eny. 
Pol.) See PARLIAMENT. — (Seript.) A unme for the Su- 
preme Being. When Lorp, in the Old Testament, is 
printed in capitals, it is the translation of the Hebrew 
word for J&uovaAH. It aleo applied to Christ, to the 
oy Spirit, to kings, and to prophete, 


Los Angeles, (os dn juo) (Sp 


L muride, of which there are several species Inhabiting 
the Malay Archipela. They are distinguished by 
large prominent eyes, placed tn front of the head and ag 
ho great distance frum each other; short cara, scurce 
rising through the hair with which they are invested; 
a rough tongue; nostrils projecting beyond the mouth 
and ruriounded by à naked muzzle; and thumte widely 
ree from the bugers, both on the fore and binde 
lands. 


Lorrnine, (lér-rin’,) the name of a former soverelgs 


duchy of W. central Europe, and primarily a section of 
the German empire. In 491, it became annexed to the 
Fraukixh kingdom, and was erected into un indep. atate 
in 910, divided in 59 bet. France and Germany. Ia 


. 1014 Upper L. became an Alsatian duchy till ite absorp- 


tion by the French crown in 1766. Lower L., after its 
annexation to the German empire, subsequently con- 
stituted a portion of the Netherlands, and is now 
divided bet. Hollund and Belgium. The French p. of 
L., after the Revolution, became merged in the depta 
Meuse, Moselle, Meurthe, Vosges, and some of the cant. 
of the Lower Rhine. That trict of country known as 
German L lying bet. Metz and Vosges, wae ceded by 
France after the war with Germany, 1570-11. and now 
forms 4 division of the united Prussian p. uf Alsace 
Lorraine. 


Lory, (% re.) (Zoi?) A name given to several birds 


vf the Parrot tribe, from their frequently repeating the 
word, They are found in the Moluccas, and are remarks 
ble for thar brilliant colors, dense soft plumage, and 


comparatively feebla beaks. 

“The Angels,”) ia 
(a/, fim, & G. 00, Washed by the Pacific Ocean ; aron 
6,000 «q. m. — A town, C. of above oo, 
m. S. E. of San Francisco, 


Lot, (Ui) (A. S. 4/ot.] In the U. Btates, the name gives 


to a part, parcel, or section of building-land, 40. 


Lot, (i^) a river of S. France, rising in the Cevennes 


and emptying into the v«iaronne, after a W. course of 
250 m. — It gives rame to a dep. formerly occupied bg 
the dist. of Quercy, and b. N. by Corrèze, and B. by Tarn 
ec-Garonne ; area, 2,012 sq. in. Surface mountainous; 
goil fertile. C. Cahors, 1½. 288,919. 


Lotbiniere, (lo-een'yair,)j in Cunada E., a B.E. co., b. 


by the St. Lawrence; arca, 735 sq. m. Ip. 20,606. — 
A vill., C. of above co., on the St. Lawrence, 4b m. S. of 
Qnebec. Lop. 2,1 0. 


Lot-et-Garonne, (Ja- gabrön',) a R.W. dept. of 


France, part of und. Guienne, b. N. by Dordogne, and 
W. by Gironde and Landes; area, 2,020 eq. m. It i 
watered by the rivers Lot and Garonne — whence its 
name. C. Agen. up. 521.062. 


Lothnire, or Lotaire I., (l>thuir; Pr. pron. le 


tu,) Emperor of Germany, or of the West, B. 795, be 
came ain ad witb his futher, Louis le Debounaire, fa 
the empire, 817, and five years later received the crows 
of Italy. After the death of Louis, 840, be sought te 
obtaln undivided possession of his realms, but was de- 
feated by his brothers, Louis the ud CLarleg 
the Bald, and forced to content himself with Italy and 
eome parts of France. D. 55. — L. II. (utten styled 
LoTBAIRE OP Baxony), B. 1076, wus sou of Gebhard, 
Count of Arnsberg, and elected emperor in 1125, ip 0p» 
ition to Conrad of Franconia. Tie restored Innocent 
1. to the papal chair, received coronation at the hands 
of the latter, and performed bomage to him. b. 1137. 
— L xing of the Franks, B. 941 A. B., s. his fatbes 
Louis d'Outremer in 854. His reign was disturbed 
wars carried on with Hugues Capet and with Othe 
of Germerz=. Db. 9896. 
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Lothian, (lach n), a term which ſormerly described unambitiona prince who, in 820, transferred the t 
that region of S. Scotland now embracing the Cos. of | of his dominions to his three rons, — Lothaire, Pep 
Haddington, Edinburg and Linlithgow, Or as they] and Louis. The two former deposed and imprisoned 
are stil] sometimes cal] » East. Mid-, and West- Lothian. their father, ten years afterward, on account of his 

tion, (u.) [From J. lotio, an ablution.] ( Med.) having created his youngest son, Charles the Bald (born 

A remedy of a liquid, but not of an oily nature, which of a second marriage), king of Germany, He waa, how- 

is applied to circumscribed Portions of the surface of ever, restored to th throne a little time before hig death, 
the bod 


2 . in 840,— Z. II. (the Young) &, his father, Lothaire L, 
ttery (lot"tür-e.) [From A, 8. HT A scheme for in 855. P. 875, — L. III. (the Blind), son and su 
the distribution of prizes by hazard, that is to Say, by of Boson on the throne of Provence, Competed for tha 
the drawing of lots; also, such distribution itself, based imperial throne with Berenger, Who defeated him 


on the Principle of subscribing & small sum of money deprived him of sight. p. 923. — L. IV. 

upon the chance of drawing a greater Sum. Lotteries Arnulphus, in 899, and Was the last German monarch 
are said to have been first employed by tho Genoese| of the Carlovingian line. D, 911. — L. y. = — 
government as a means of adding to the revenue of elected emperor in 1314, was opposed by 

the country, and the example was soon followed by the Bel), in whose favor Pope John XXII. ared, and 
governments of other nations, They were abolished issued a decree of deposition against Z. The latter, 
in England in 1826; in France in 1836; and the last however, nothing daunted contrived to supplant Inno: 


States, from © earliest Settling of the country, a KIxas OF FRANCE :— Lopts I. See Lovrs . Emperor of 
familiar means of raising funds for many important Germany, L. II. (the Stammerer) 8. his father Charles 
and beneficial urposes; bnt the Scandalous abuses to the Bald, „and D. 879.— Z. III. s. hi ‘ather, the 
Which private lotteries Ve rise, aroused Public opin- Preceding monarch, in 879, and Waged su war 
on against the System itself. Lotteries are now pro- against the Norman invaders of French soil D. 882, 


hibited in almost all the States, and the people on- ZIV. (the Foreigner, 50 named from his havin visited 
cerned in establishing them are subjected to a heavy England in his youth,) s. hig father, Charles the Sim le, 
penalty, i x in le Fai " 


36, . V. 
Lotus, aged [L., from Gr, lõtos.] (Bot) A gen. of nothing,“) wag the last French kin of the Carloyj 
herbaceous P E i r. 


close to the stem and assume the appearance of stip- L, in 1108, His reign was characterized by the grow- 
ules; flowers in axillary peduncles, either Solitary or ing power of the feuda] System, and by an unsy 


ceding, in 1137 > 

against him, he joined the Second Crusade, with 
disastrous results to himself andarmy. He later car. 
ried on war with England, Henry TI. of England 
having married Eleanor of Guienne, the di wife 


Z. VIII. a. his father, Philip Augustus, in 1223; 

Covered Poiton from the English conducted a ` 
trusade against the Albigen- 
des; and p. 1226, — Z. IX, 
(SAINT Lovis) s. his father, 
the preceding, in 1226. He 
was a pious yet politic mon- 


his seigneurs ; and, in ful- 
filment of a vow, led on a 
Crusade to the Holy Land the 
flower of French Chivalry 
Dan enterprise Which ended 
in disasters, L. himself be- 
ing taken prisoner by the 
aracens. After regaining 
his liberty he Passed sey- 
eral years in Palestine, an E 


busied himself in effecting 
White flower. It was the TOSe of ancient popular reforms, In 1270 


pt, the favorite flower of the country, and is Often Whileengaged in prosecutin 

a usade against tlie 

heads of females, or held in their hands, and smelled Infidels, he p. at Tunis, and 
for its fragrance. It frequently appears in the hiero- received Canonization jn 
glyphs, where it represents the Upper Country, or §. 1207.— Z. X. (le Hutin) 8. hig 
pt, and ente largely into Works of art — the father, Philippe ]e Bel, in 


3 ; ^ «XI 
udon, Jouy CLAUDIUS, (lo0'dén,) a Scottish writer belled in his 
on horticulture, &c. B. in Lanarkshire, 1783, was the! his father, Charles VII. and, 
author of numerous works of standard value with ref. after becoming king in 1461, 
erence to agriculture, horticulture, and landscape gar- Proceeded to increase the 
dening. Of these may 25 quoted the Encyclopedia of Power of the crown to the 

f A 


Encyclopedia of Cottage, Farm, and Villa Architecture bility. His reign forms but 
pres and Arboretum et Fructictun Britannicum (1838).| one record of inglorious 


Loudon, (oo dem,) in Virginia, a N. E. co., b. on Mary tre Bold of Burgundy, and 


Dd; area, 4 sq. m.; C. Leesburg, Maximilian of Austria, and 
Lough (lék.) [lr.] See Loca, of crafty and perfidious meas. 
Loughborough. (AH bro,) a manuf. town of Eng-| ures Carried out against all 


land, co. Leicester 10 m. N. of Leicester. Pop. 18,175. who in any manne Fig. 
Louis, (loo'e,) [Eng. Lewis ; Ger. Ludwig ; L. Ludovicus] fered with his im Lerious wil] ^ KNIGHTLY 
the baptisma] name borne by the undernoted European and arbitrary course of (Beginning of the 15th cent.) 
monarchs and Princes, selected for mention as being of Policy. His personal char. 
portance. 
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II., B. 1402, s, his cousin Charles VIII., in 1498, axd | Low 


by his marriage with Anne, widow of his predecessor, 
secured the duchy of Brittany to the crown of France. 
He conquered the Milanese, and soucht by force of 
arms to establish his claim to the throne of Naples; but 
in this he was unsuccessful. L. who was atyled the 
„Father of his people," D. In 1516. — L. XIII, n. 1601, 
8. his father, Henry IV., in 1610. During his minority 
the govt. was vested in the hands of his mother, Marie 
de Medicis (4. r.). Declared of age In 1614, he m. Anne 
ef Austria (g. v.), and caused his mother, the late 
regent, to be exiled. The chief eventa of his reign 
were the predominating power held over France by the 
famous Cardinal de Richelieu, prime minister of the 
kingdom; the siege and taking of Rochelle from the 
Protestants; the gradual approach to absolutism of the 
royal prerogative; and the rivalry for supremacy with 
Austria, supported by French victories and territorial 
acquisitions zained during the Thirty Years’ War. D. 
1643. — L. XIV. (atyled Tur Great, Le Grand”), eld- 
est son of the preceding, B. 1638, s. him under the re- 
gency of his mother Anne of Austria, whose councils 
weie directed by Cardinal Mazarin, 9. v. The minority 
of the young king witnessed the war of the Fronde 
(J. r.), and the termination of the Thirty Years’ War 
on terms favorable to French interests. Mazarin dying 
jn 1661, L. resolved to govern his kingdom personally, 
upon the principle of his well-known saving - L'Etat, 
c'est mol!“ — choosing subordinate ministers who, fore 
tunately, did credit to his judgment. Both polttieally 
and socially, the reign of Louis Quatorze may be looked 
upon as one of exceptionable brilliancy. Himself the 
most accomplished and imperious monarch of hia time, 
he brought to the task of government a strong will 
coupled with abilities of no common order, Ile patrone 
ized letters, encouraged the arts, and looked to the ag- 
grandizcment of France (and with it his own self-glori-+ 
fication) as the one grand object of his life. Supported 
by able ministers — notably Colbert and Louvois — L. 
succeeded in his design of making the French mcn- 
archy the chief one of its time in Europe. The princl- 
pal historic events of his reign were: the annexation 
of Franche-Comté and Flanders, with a view to the 
acquisition of the Rhine frontier; reforms effected in 
the administration of the laws and the collection of 
the public revenue; a secret. treaty entered into with 
Charles II. of England, by which France purchased 
that monarch's neutrality fm her designs upon Ger- 
many: the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 1685—a 
rash aud impolitic measure; the war, 1555, carried on 
against Austria, England, Spain, and Holland, termi- 
nated by the treaty of Ryswick, 16973 and the War of 
the Spanixh Succession, brought toan end by the peace 
of Utrecht, 1713. — IT. died two years later, after an 
eventful reign of over half a century.— L. XV., B. 1710, 
8. his great-grandfather, the foregoing, on the throne 
of France. His minority was signalized by the politl- 
cal corruption and social excesses of the regency, pre- 
sided over by Philip, Duc d'Orleans. In 1723 L. assumed 
the governing power, and after an early period of peace 
and propriety abandoned himsel?toscandalous personal 
vices, and a pernicious public policy. During his reign, 
Lorraine was ceded to France (1735); the French joined 
in the coalition against Maria Theresa; defeated he: 
allies, the English, at Fontenoy; were dispossessed of 
Canada by the latter nation; and after a long and, on 
the whole, inglorious reign, L.died in 1774, leaving his 
dominions in an utter state of demornlization and im- 
poverish ment. — L. XVI., n. 1754, 8. his grandfather, 
the preceding monarch, in 1774, after having four years 
previously espoused the Archduchess Marie Antoinette 
of Austria. The reign of this unfortunate prince may 
be briefly recapitulated: the maladministration of the 
finances by the Comptroller-General Calonne; the con- 
vocation of the States-General, 1759, and the ferment 
of pu“ lic dissatisfaction it created; the culmination 
of the popular discontent in the great revolution of 
1789; the Reign of Terror that followed; and the cap- 
ture, mock trial, and decapitation, Jan. 21, 1793, of the 
rirtuous and amiable king, who expiated In his own 
person the errors, vices, and crimes of his predecessors. 
L. XVII. second son of the preceding, B. 1785, became 
dauphin by the death of an elder brother in 1789, and 
p. in prison 1795, from the cruel! treatment he had re- 
ceived from his jailera. — L. XVIII., B. 1755, was a 
younger brother of Louis XV., during whose reign he 
was styled Monseiettr, IIe escaped from France during 
the revolutionary troubles and took up his residence in 
England. In 1814, after the abdication of Napoleon L, 
he ascended the throne of his ancestors, only to pre- 
eipitately vacate it on the return of the Emperor from 

ba, when be retired to Ghent. The year 1815 re- 
stored him to the throne, D. 1824. 
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(coo-rak,) in Iowa, an E. B. E. co. nnn 
upon Illinois; area, 400 sq. m.; C. Wapello. 


In Virginia, a N. E. central co.; area, 600 aq. m. ; C. 
Louisa Court-IIouse 


Louisburg, (loo’is-htirg,) a scaport of Cape Breton, 


ou its S. E. coast, 20 m. S. E. of Sydney. It was Eiki 
one of the strongest fortified placea in America, 
was taken from the French by the English in 1745. 


Louis-d'Or, (loo r.) | Fr.. Louis of gold.] A Frencè 


gold coin, which received its name from Louis XIII. 
who first coined it in 1641. The value of the old Louie 
d'Or waa 24 francs; that of the new coin, still usually 
called Louis or Napoléon, is 20 franca, 


Louisiade Archipelago, (!00-c-ze-ahd’,) an exter 


sive cluster in the S. Pacific Ocean, situate S. E. of New 


Guinea, and embracing a length of abt. 400 m. by au 
extreme breadth of 100. 


Louisiana, (/00-e2e-ah’nah,) a S. central State of the 


American Union, b. N. by Arkansas, E. by Mississippi, 
8.E. and S. by the Gulf of Mexico, and W. by Texas; 
or, bet. N. Lat. 289 50/-339, W. Lon. 889 40-910 10. 
Maximum length, 202 m.; average breadth, 250 m. 
embracing an area of 41,246 sq. m., or 26,461,410 acres, 
L. possesses a seaboard estim, at 1,256 m., cut into by 
numerous bays, inlets, and bayous. The surface is low 
and level — 80 low, Indeed, that in many of the S. dista. 
the lands become submerged during high tides of the 
rivers. W. of the Mississippi, however, the surface 
rises Into gentle acclivities trending N.W, The delta 
of the Mississippl, being in no place more than 10 feet 
above sea-level, is throughout its full extent subject to 
5 inundat ions. That great river forms the E. 
wundary of the State for 150 m., or a8 far S. as its Junc- 
tion with the Red River; thence it takes a S. E. course 
fora distance of 220 m. more. L. is rich in minerals, 
bat so far her resources in regard of mining operationg 
Lave been taken only little advantage of. In the & 
part of the Stute the soil ia exceptionally rich, and pro- 
duces immense crops of cotton, sugar, and rice — in 
fact it may be considered as perhaps the richest agri- 
cultural region in the U. States. The climate of L. ie 
on the whole healthy, save in the heats of summer, 
when tho malaria of the lagoon districts extends its ine 
fluence through the river basins; the yellow fever, too, 
aakes alinost periodical visitations to New Orleans 
and its surroundings, The State is excellently well 
watered, and in the W. and S.W. sections extensive 
grass prairies extend as far as the Texan frontier, The 
vegetation met with is chiefly of a semi-tropical nature, 
and almost unexcelled in its variety and luxuriance. As 
before stated, the great commercial staples of L. are 
sugar, cotton, rice. In the year ending Sept. 1, 1881, 
the reccipts of cotton at New Orleans amounted tc 
1,586,000 bales, while the rice summed up 22,000 bbls, 
clear. against 31,000 in 1880, a production of 48,185,000 
Ibs. of rice—this is one of the growing industries of the 
State. Of sugar the average production is abt, 1,250 
Ibs. to the acre, and of molasses abt. 70 Ibs, The 
saccharine yield, 1550, exhibited a return of 273,000,- 
Ov lbs, L. is politically divided into 59 cos, The 
chief centres of trade and pop. are New Orleans, Ba- 
tou Rouge (the cap), Shreveport, Bayou Sara, Natchi- 
toches, Donaldsonviile, Plaquemine, Algiers, and Car- 
roliton, The remodelled constitution of the State 
(1565) provides that the gubernatorial office shall be 
held for à term of 4 years, the retiring holder being 
ineligible for an immediate second tenure of office, 
The members of the Legislature are elected biennially, 
under certain conditions set forth in Art. 18 of the Act 
of Constitution. The judiciary is the same as in the 
other States. The State debt of L. is large, and a heavy 
burden upon her people. Some of it, contracted be- 
fore aud during the rebellion, was, however, largely 
accumulated during the period of reconstruction. by 
dishonest officials; efforts have been made looking 
toward some arrangement of the debt of the State aa 
well as that of her great metropolitan city, New Orleans. 
Education 18 well and liberally cared for; public schools 
being established throughout the State without regard 
to difference of creed or color, Religious provision 
obtains in a corresponding ratio; and such various pub- 
lic institutlons as inseparably belong to a free and 
flonrishing community, are found on a scale commen 
surate with the public needs. The settlement of D 
dates from 1699, when the French explorer Iberville, 
after having navigated the Mississippi to its mouth, 
founded there a colony, which in 1712 received a chat 
ter from Louis XIV. Six years afterward the city @ 
New Orleans rose into existence. In 1762 the colony 
was :nade over to &pain, to be regained by France dur 
ing the consulate of Napoleon. In 1803 it was pure 
chased by the U. States for the sun of 15 on 
dollars, and thenceforward till 1811 embraced witht 
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its limits as a territory a wide ewecp of the regions 
lying immediately around it. In 1811 a constitution 
wae granted; aud iu the following year the present 
Etate of L. (then known as tlie feiritory of Orleans) Was 
admitted a member of the National Confederation. 
During the war with Englead, her soil was the thea- 
tre of martial operations, Which, culminating in the 
battle of New Orleans, virtually put a stop to the war, 
Alter seceding from the Union, Jan. 25, 15601, L. again 
witnessed and suffered from tlie acts and effects of Mur. 
The part played by her in the Civil War is eufi:ciently 
familhar to ull, and it wad not until June 25, 1505, that 
she was again admitted into the sisterhood of tales. P. 


Louisiana, in Missouri, a town of Pike co., on the Mis- 
gissippl river, abt. 110 m. above St. Louis, 

Louis Napoleon. Seo NaroLgox III. 

Louis Philippe I.. (/- /,) n. in Paris, 1773, was 
the eldest son of Louis Philippe, Duc d'Orleans, coru- 
monly known as Philippe Ejali'é.. Whilestiil young, he 
was educated in opinions of advanced political liberal- 
lem; served in the Revolutionary ariiy against tlie Aus- 
trians, 1702, under Pumouriez, in Whose conspiracy he 
became involved. After an exile of many years, during 
which be resided in many cguntries (the U. States among 
others; and underwent singular vicissitudes, this prince 
shared in the restoration of his house, 114; and, atter 
the falt of the elder Bourbon dynasty in 1890, was popu- 
larly elected to the vacant throne, under the title of 
King of the French. He cultivated. peaceful relations 
with foreign powers, sought to strengthen his throne 
by gaining the suppory ef the middle classes, and re- 
pressed all the extreme parties by what became known 
as tha Juse - mi, policy, The extreme democrats 
bated him, and frequent attempts were made upon his 
life. The country prospered under his government, 
but a demand tor retorm in the electoral system becauie 
loud and general, and this being unwisely opposed by 
the king and Lis minister Guizet, led to the revolution 
of Feb. 22, 1818. when TL. I., deserted by all, fled with 
bis queen to England. where he b., 1850. 

Louis. St..) a trading town of W. Africa, C. of the 
Freach settlement of Senegambia,7 m. from the mouth 
of the Senegal River. Jp. 14,000, 

Baou'is, (St. .) à town of the island of Bourbon, 20 m. 
from St. Paul. Pop. 11,000. 

Louis, (St.,) in Missouri. See Br. Lovis, 

Louisville. (/o0'is-vil,) à fine and flourishing city of 
Kentucky, C. of Jefferson co,, on the Ohio, 43 m. W. of 
Frankfort. It is well and hand-omely built, and pos- 
sesses many elegant public editices, and is supplied 
with water from the Ohio, and by Dupont's artesian 
well, which is one of the deepest in the world, being 
2,056 1t. in depth, with a diameter of 2 inches. This 
well supplies 550,000 gallons of water in 24 hours, toan 
elevation of 170 ft. above tho surface. L. has many 
important manufactures, but owes chiefly its wealth tu 
its immense commercial tratlic with the W. and 8. 
States of the Union. ` 

use, Cous) pl. Lice. (Zol) See ANoPLURA, 

ath, (och) an E. and maritime co. of Ireland, p. 
Leinster, separated from the cos, Armagh and Down by 
Carlingford Bay; areca, 315 54. Ul-; C. Dundalk. 1%. uatu, 

Lon th. a town of England, co. Lincoln, 22 m. E.N. E. 
of Lincoln. Pop. 10,505, 

Louvain, (%% u.) B. Lotren, Ia manuf. city of Belgium, 
p. 8. Brabant, on the Dy le. 10 m. E. N. E. ot Brussels, Its 
university, once ranking among the greatest in Europe, 
was founded in t420. F. 21,271. 

Louviers, (loo'te-a,) a town of France, dept. Eure, on 
the Eure, 16 m. S. E. of Rouen. It is one of the first 
seats of the woollen manufacture in Frauce, aud is 
noted for ita fine broadcloths. —| 1%. 11,707. 

Louvois, Fraxcois Micutu LrriLLIFK, MARQUIS px. 
(loo^vicaw,) an eminent French statesman, B. in Paris, 
1641, became minister of war in 1606. His able manages 
ment of that dept., mainly contributing as it did to the 
successes of the Frencharmies in Flanders, brought him 
into high favor with Louis XIV., who nominated him 
prime minister in succession to his rival Colbert. In his 
new position, however, he manifested both intolerance 
and impolicy. Ile prevailed on the king to revoke the 
Edict of Nantes, 1685, and also counselled that dreadful 
ravage of the Palatinate by fire and sword, which still 
rests usa blot upon the character of his master. D. 1601, 

Louvre, (l^ocr.) [From Fr. Vouvert, the opening.) 
(Arch.) A turret or lantern- shaped. cupola, formerly 
placed on the roof of a building to permit the escape 
of smoke from the fires in the inicrior. 

Love-apple, (r-) (Lot.) A name of the To- 
mato. See LYCOVEEEICUM. 

Love, (Court or.) (Fr. Cur TAmour.) (Hit) The 

. game conferred in F 


LOY 


upon a triLunal prezided over by ladies of eminence 
for the adjudication of questions of social etiquette, 
gallantry, and the like, 

Love’-feast, (ed.) (Fel) Among the Methodista 
a kind of socio-retigions meeting held periodically fos 
the encouragement of harmony &nd kindly feeling 
among the members of their persuasion. 

Lovwe-lies-bleed«d'ing. (i) Seo AMARANTACES. 

Lover, SAMUEL (luvr) un Irish poct and novelist, B 
in Dublin, 17%; D. 18089. He has written some exqui. 
site bLalluly—ag, for instance, the Angels WAisper — 
and contributed to English fiction Legends and Storie 
of Ireland; diindy Andy; Kory G More, and other 
well-known works. 

Low Countries, (The.) (ün'triz) (Gem.) The 
name under Which was formerly familiarly understooc 
that N. E. portion of the Huropear continent whick 
now forma Belgium and Holland, or the Netherlands. 

Lowell, Js Russ, (7/71) un eminent Americar 
poet and literateur, n. in Boston, 1819. After graduat- 
ing tt dlarvard in 1829, and being admitted to the bar 
three years later, he abandoned the legal profession for 
that of literaturo — aA renunciation for which the Eng- 
lish readingeworld has become his debtor. In 1855 hs 
8. Prof. Longtellow in the chair of modern languages 
and belesdettres at Harvard, and in 1857 erat 
editor or tlie * Atlantic Monthly.“ Several editions o: 
his works have been published inthe U.S and England- 
and bis witty. gatrical brochure, the well Known Digeis a 
Papers. i> one of the best examples of the “humorous 
in English litertture In 1877 appointed Mini-tor te 
Serin: me : transferred to London, D. Aug. 12, '81. 

Lowell, (%,) an important manuf. city in Massachte 
sells, C. of Middlesex co., ut tlie point of junction of 
the Concord and. Merrimac rivers, 25 in. W. by N. of 
Boston. The statistics of L. for 1571 pave the following 
jutoriationz Capital invested in cotton and woollen 
manufactures, $14,000,0003 mills, 60; spindles, 570,6: 
looms, 12.460; feriale operatives, 9.404, and male ope- 
rTAtives, 5.113 — making a total of 14.817 persons. Ths 
taxable property valued at $27,511,553. : 

Lower alitor'nin.a peninsula of the S. W. coast 
ot the N. Amer. continent, extending from bet. N. Lat 
£2? 5-^, MW. Lon. 1007 65’, to N. Lat. 3.9 30’, W. Lon 
117° 8; and hasa length of about 750 m. by a mean 
breadth of 90. Ara, 50000 Rg. m. Politically, it con- 
stitutes a stato of the Mexican republics is traversed 
throughout by an offshoot of the Sierra Nevada rance; 
and is in general a sterile and unprofitable country. 
C. La Paz. It was discovered Ly Fortuno Ximenes in 
1534. L'ap. 21.0.0. 

Lower Empire, (The.) (774) A term applied 
to the Roman trom the beginning of its decline after 
the death of Constantine, tul its fall; aud more espe 
cially to the Eastern or Greek empire. 

Lowestoft, (0: 674) a seaport and watering-place of 
England, co. SUK, ZU m. F. E. of Norwich. Pop. 17, 214. 

Low lands, (The.) (/.) (Geeq.) A name ap- 
phed to the E. parts of Scotlaud, as distinguished from 
the LLijphiarnda, q- v. 

Lowndes, (luda) in Alabama, a R. central co.: ares, 
V. O mquare miles; Capital, Haynesville—In Georgia, a 
S. co., skirted by Florida; area, 400 ag. miles; Capital, 
Troupville.—In Mississippi, an E. co., b. by Alabama; 
area, 429 by. Miles; Capital, Columbus. 

Loyal Legion, (MILITARY URDER op TE.) (Le yu n.) 
An association formed by honorably discharged officers 
of the army, navy, and marine corps of the U. States, 
April 9, 1505, to" cherish the memories and associationg 
of the war waged in defence of the unity and indivisis 
bility of the Republic; to strengthen the ties of frater- 
nai fellowship and sympathy tormed from companions 
slip in arms; to advance the best interests of soldiers 
and sailors of the U. S.; to extend all possibie relief to 
unfortunate oficera and their families; to foster the 
cultivation of military and naval science; to enforce 
unqualified allegiance to the general government; to 
protect the rights and liberties of American citizen- 
ship, and to maintain national honor and indepen- 
dence’ Its membership is limited to commissioned 
otlicers — regular and veluotcer— of the above cate- 
gory, their eldest male lineal descendants or col- 
lateral relations, and a limited number of honorary 
members, under certain restrictions, of gentlemen ín 
civil life. The insignia of the order consista of a badge 
pendent by a link and a ring of gold, from the ribbon 
of the order, which is worn in the centre of the left 
breast. 

Loyalty Islands, („iu te,) a group In the Pacifie 
Occa, E. ol New Caledonia, consisting of 2 large and 
3 small islands. Lifu, the most N. and the largess, is in 
Lat. 207 27° S., Lou. 107° E. 


rance during the Middle Ages, Loyola, Sr. loNATIUS DE, (lot-o/lah,) [Don Inigo LOPES Dà 


MN 


Salamanca, 


conjunction with a Franc 


LOZ 


established in 1534 a socie 


the advancement a 
the conversion of the h 


Paul III. formally countenanced in 1510, became the 
afterward intellectual and powerful order of the Jesuits. 
ed canonization in 1622. 


£ozenge, (is 0. 
angle (Geom.) A 
opposite angles acute and 


The escutcheon 


arms of all unmarri 
A medicinal substance 
dissolved 


to be gradually 
from its having 


Peppermint-droys constitute & 
5 8. d 


Lozère, (lo-zat 
45° N., Lon. 3° 


is one of the 
, 10». j Mende. 
Lubec 


and 
Lozère Mountain in the 8. 
pP. summits 
Pop. 131,263. 
, 9 city and former 


49 E., 


C. of a territory of same 


mouth of the Gulf 
of Hamburg. 
in N. Germany, 
when, in 

e. 


of Lübeck, in 
This is one o 
though not 80 much 
1421, it ranked n3 
Its presen 
with the N. and W. of Europe. 
and to Denmark (1201), 
In 1806 it was sacked by the French, aud 
heid by them bet. the years ] 


BECK comprises an area of 


ter., 48,538; of 
Lublin, (loob'tin,) 
viceroyalty of Po 


Bistritza, 97 m. S.E 


MM 


Lubrication, 
make slippery.] 
slippery- Thus, 


for 


Roman poet, B. in 


favor, L., in conjunction w 


spiracy 


covered, L. suffered de 
rests mainly upon the / 
scriptive of the war between 


Lucanidze, (loo-kdan’ en 


he religious 
, Spain, 1491. 
his early manhood, 

, 1520, which maimed him for 


eathen, and the 


ro 
uadrilateral figure, having two 


t trade is principally carried 


.of Warsaw. Pop. 2,014. 
(loo-bre-ka’ shiin.) 

( Med.) The act o 
mucilaginous and saponaceous prepa- 
said to lubricate 
applied. — Mach.) The supplying of oil to machinery 
f friction. 

Marcus ANNZUS I 
in, 38 A. D., Was educated 
He was a nephew of Seneca (q. v.). and 


this means loet that monarceh's 
The plot havi 


ath in 65 A. D. 
Phargalia, a pow 


Order of Jesus, was 
Berving as 4 distinguished 
ie received a wound 


rch, became & popular 
piigrimage to Jeru- 
studied philosophy at Alcala, 
d, in the latter city, he, in 
ames Laniez, 


This society, wh 


and gónia, an 


opposite obtuse. — ( Her. 
emblazoned the coats O 
i harm. 
made 
in the mouth, and 80 nam 
been shaped like a lozenge. 
familiar example. 
trance, bet. Lat. 4 


E., 4, 88 
of the Cevennes; arca, 1,97 
Hanse town of Germany, 
name, on the Trave, at the 

the Baltic, 36 m. N E. 
f the most commercial places 
so as formerly, 
of the Hanseatic 
on 
L., after belonging t9 
became a free 


the chief city 


Ter. or LU- 
m. embracing à sweep 
Pop. of 


107 8q. 


Russia in Europe, 
name, on the 


. lubrico, I 


the parts to which they are 


,UCANUS, ( loo in,) an eminent 
at Rome. 
attracted s0 much 
tbat the emperor Nero 


literary contest, and was 


entered into à con- 
ng become dis- 
His reputation 
erful epic de- 
Pompey. 


ith others, 


Cassar and 


le.) The Horn-bug fam., com- 


prising coleopterous insects, some of which, us the Stag- 


beetle, Lucanus 


antennfe 


. They a 
terminated by & 


cervus (Fig. 


eral of the apical joints; 


anterior 
the males of many 
38 


tibite being generally dilated and 


species 


454), are of very large 


Fig. 454.— STAG-BRETLE. 


re distinguished by having the 


large club, 
by the legs 


composed of sev- 
being robust, the 
toothed; by 
having singular horns affixed 


Lucas. 
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t size of the 


and by the 
day 


at night, spending the 

et upon the leaves. 

(loo'kas,) in Iowa, a S. by E. c9. 5 area, 430 sq. m. 5 
Capital, Chariton In OQh^io, a N. yy. county, bounded 
by Michigan: area, 560 a C Toledo. 

Luca’ yos, ( See BAHAMA 

Lucca, (look kuh.) & P. duchy of N. e in 
Tuscany, the shores of which are washed by the ulf 
of Genoa; bet. N. Lat. 439 49/—? 41 , F. 10° 12- 
10° 42.“ Area, 568sq.m. It is noted for - 
cultural products and for yielding the best olive-oi in 
the kingdom. — ts C, L te on the Serchio, 
11 m. N.E. of Pisa, is one of the most active commer- 
cial places in Italy. Pop. of p. 256,161; of city, 21,966. 

ena, í loo-tha’nah,) & city of Spain, P. Cordova, 8: 
m. E. of Seville. 

Lucerne, (loo’siirn.) (Fr. 

cao. 

Lucerne. (loo-sairn’,) a central canton 

taking the third place in the Confederation, b. W. by 

Berne; area, 480 sq. m.; C. Lucerne. Y 

Lucerne, a city, C. of the above cant., on the 

the W. outlet of the Lake of Lucerne, 25 m. &.8, W. of Zu- 

rich. Its situation is exceedingly picturesque, 

has some considerable manufs. 1%. 14.521. — L 

OF,) A cruciform expanse of water situate almost in the 

centre of Switzerland, being surrounded b 

tons of Uri, Unterwalden, Lucerne, and Schwyz. 

its E. end is the smal 

This lake is celebrated for its 

ded among mountains, the ch 

Mont Pilate. 

Lucia, (St. .) loo she- ah,) one of the Windward division 
of the Caribbee group of W. India islands, belonging 
to Great Britain, and situate in N. Lat. 18° 50’, w. Lon. 
60° 58’, 21 m. N.E. of 8t. vincent. It is 42 m.in length, 


cy 2] at its greatest b th; area, 250 sq. m. "op. 
,519. 
Lucian. (loo'she-dn,) L. Lociaxus. Ja Greek author, B. at 


Samosata abt. 120 a. D. After teaching rhetoric in Gaul 
years, he settled in Athens, in which city he 
eminent for broad, satirical humor, 
aro mostly in the form of dialogues, pregnant with ridi- 
cule of philosophy and pagon mythology, and some- 
delicacy. 
. luz, lucis, light, and 
oetical name for the morn- 
Jesperus, When an evening-star. De- 
An appellation conferred upon Sa 


— 


) A fam. of mollusks, 
orbicular. 
252 A. b., an 
1144; 
his election 
by the cardinals alone. 


Lucius I. | 

p. in the year following. — . Il. s. Celestine II. 

p. 1145. — L. III. s. Alexander III. 1181, 

being the first to be decided 

p. 1185. 

Luckenwalde, (look’en-vahid,) a town of 
govt. the Nathe, 30 
It has important manfs. 

Lucknow, ( 
of former kingdom of Oude, 
N.W. of Benares. 
very type of a magnificent Oriental metropolis. 
torically it is memorable for the siege of 
tained by its small British garrison of 300 

a force of 30,000 Sepoy muti- 

ncers, 1857. 

Lucon, in 

lands. 

m Lucretia, (Ioo-kre'she-ah,)8 Ro- 

=f man lady. Collatinus, 
and eminent for her beauty an 

virtues, slew h 

after suffering base 

from Sextus Tarquinius, 

of Romo; the-latter’s crime, 80 

says the legend, cause 

thronement. and the substitu- 
tion of a republic under Junius 


Carus (loo-kre’shiis,) a great 
Latin poet, contemporary with 
Cicero, was B. in Italy, 95 B. C. 
The events of his life, and the 
time and manner of his death, 
are involved in obscurity. His fame rests on his su 
lime philosophical didactic hg (in six books) 
Rerum Natura, which, rega ed merely a5 & literary 
composition, stands unrivalled among didactic poems. 


With his master, Epicurus, L. adopted the atomic 


T— — -—- s 
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theory of Leucippus, which taught that certain elemen- Lnneey, (loo'nq5. pe. | [From L. luna, the moon.) (Med ) - 


: he Condition of un IHisátie Lerson Whe has lucid inter. 
by fixed aws, Combined to form the universe of mat-| vale: — thu term is derived from the circunstan that 
ter; that the existence and active Interference of a such jotervaly Were formerly PUPPOosed to depend Upon 
supreme Overruling eity was nor ue 


Cessary to be "Up-| phases of the moon, — (Lies) See IN sanity, 


| Luna Moth, (Ad.) See ATTacus. 
> and that Whatever appeared to be Lunar, Uoo'nár.) i From L lunaris, oon. like.) That 
mi racu Jus, Was in reality not 50, but was Merely the | Which pertains to, or is affected by, the moon. =Z, 
result of certain fixed laws Which operated with unerr- cet us tic. (C. See Caustic, — Z. cycle, (Cul ndur.) 
ing Precision, ang in a natural Process, See CYCLE, — J. distance. (E.) The angular distance 
Lucullus, Lvcics Licivivs, a Roman patricia tween the apparent centres of the Moon and Certain 
B. 110 n. C., Was elected consul in 14, und While com euvenly bodies, such aa they would appear to an ob- 
manding in chief in Asia defeated Mithradates in server at the Ceutre of the earth. — p. flection, See 
Pontus aud Tigranes in Armenia, After 66 he retired Eviction, — gulli. The time required by the Moun 
frum public life, devoted himself to tlie encouragement to completa n revolution about the 
of literature and the arts, and pained such celebrity as tho same Position relatively ty vine celestial body or 
& gourmand and luxurious liver, that his Very name point in pace, With Which he 
48 become identified among the luoderus with all that Proper lunar Month is the 
57 uodic month, and iy the time u hich 


posed in order ty account fur the Marvellous and ab- 


is refined in the pleasures of the table, P. 37 B. C. 
Ludwigsburg. (luod’vige-biiry, u manuf. town of 
rtemberg, on the Neckar, 7 m. N. of Stuttgart, Pop. 


OF *ynedic month ls the revolution With respect to the 


Movable equinox, and Consists of 99 days, 12 
Minutes, VN seconds, The de ndlistre. month ja 
time in Which the Inoon returns ty the 


Luff, (Ia [brom 4.8. % the wind. (Nuut) On tlie 
shipboard, the lurward edge, or leech, of a loteund-aft same point of 
i € orbit: its length is 2 days, 13 
ours, 18 minutes, 37-4 seconds, The ged 
the interval between two Si ; 
the same fixed star: its length js 27 d 
minutes, I! H seconds 
in which the moon Mikes a re 
her odes, the line of Which is Movable; 
27 days, 5 hours, 5 Minutes, 56-6 Seconds, 
running bowsprit ou which motions are Subject ty Periodic and recular Variations, 
lug-«ails, and BOINGLi ties tepsails or Jibs, are carried, L. year. (Cent.) The bettud of 12 8ynodic lunar 
liey are Principally "Inployed in the fishing and cous t- months, or 351 days, 
ing traffic, Lunaria, (Lucca. (Bot) The Honest 
UKO, (/.) a manuf. town of Spain, P. Galici of European Plants, ©. Brassicarew, COUusistin 
the Minho, 47 m. ES E. of Corunna, Pop. 12,557 bicunials or Perennials with erect stems] 
ux «nil, (#d/.) (Vout) A Square Bail bent Or Oj posite leaves, and terminal raceme 
that hangy obliquely (o the niast at übout Ouc-lourth of OW Ors, 
its length. Lunatic, (l00'nah-tik.) [L. lunaticna 1 (Med) A per- 
uke, (St.,) (look) one of the Four Evangelista, Was the son afllictedq with, lunacy, J. V. — A lunatic «lum isa 
&*sOciate of St. Paul in his Wission of e 
Gentiles, The time aud pl i 


hospital for the insane, 
Lunate, nd, I. lunatua) (Bo-, Crescent 
own with any approach ty authenticity ; 
would appear from the style and substance 


shaped, 
Lunation, ere na du n.) (-.) Nen LUNAR, 

und, (/one, a manuf, city of Sweden, P. Malmæ, 24 
ings that he must havo received a liber 

esides the Gospel called after him, he wag author of 


m. E. of Copenhagen, It has a famous University, 
founded ip 156, Jp, 10,588, 

Acts of the A post leg, Written, like the fornier, in undy Island, inde) lies at the entrance to the 
Greek. — GospeL OF Sr. Leke, CSeript.) A Canonical Bristol Channel, abt, 10 ra. N. N. W. of Hartland Point, 
book of the New Testament, distinguished fo evon. 
accuracy, and traces of extensive information, Tune, (loon) or Lunule, (loon’iil.) [From I. luna ERU 
think it Was Properly St. Pauls, and that when tho lunula, n little Moon, | (Geom. A Plane jn the foriu 
apostle speaks of bis gospe „he means what i Of à crescent or half-moon, iuclosed by the circuiu- 

Tue a. Irenæus Suys that St. Luke digested into ferences of two circles that intersect one another, 
writing what St. Paul preached to the Gentiles; and it neburg. a govt, of Prussia, formerly a duchy he. 
regory Nazianzen tells us that St. Luke Wrote with onging te Hanover, of which latter proy, it formis part 
9 assistance of St. Paul, of the Now, frontier: area, 4,487 8q. m. It ig Watered 

Vly, Raymon, a fumous theurgic philosopher of the by the Elie 8nd some of its tributaries, C. Lüneburg. 
Middle Ages, was B. at Palma, Majorca, 125. In order Op. 881.712 — I. EN TIRO. a city, C. of above KOVL, on 
to qualify himself for the mission to Whie 

imself Called he learned the Arabic, but hi 


1 It possesses a 
15 attempts 
at evangelization in N. Africa proved altoge 


the IImenau, 27 m. S. E. of Hamburg, 
considerat. transit trade. Zup. 15,1 
ther Nusne. 
cessful. His celebrated treatise based on the Arabian 


unel, (Ini town of France, dep, IIérault, 14 m. 

E N. E. oU Montpellier, and celebrated for the fine growth 

hilosophy, under the nane Ars Miguna Lully (* Lully's Of muscadel wine produced in its vicinity. Pop, 6,95%, 

Peat Art”), endeavor, to reconcile the Ster of unenburg. (loon'en-biirg,) in Nova Scotia. a S. E. co., 

faith with the Miterialities of reason, besides attempr-| p. On the Atlantic Ocean; urea, 60) sq, m.; C. Luneuburg; 

ing to SY5letiatize Keneral knowledge 9D rational bases Up. 23,834 — In Virginia n S.S. E. CO. ; urea, 370 8q. m.; 
in all things, D, 1515. 

Lumbago. Ut m- bati) [L., from 


Lunenburg Court- House, Lp. 10,403, 
: lumbi, the loins, Lunette, (on t.) [Fr.; L, luna] (Opt) Akina of 
(Medi) A rheuinatic affection of the muscles about the 
loins, 


CONVEX-concayg lens, used in the Making of Spectacles, 
—(drch.) An Aperture for the aduiission of licht in a 
Lumbar, (lum Hr.) [Same deriv.] That w 
tains or hag reference to the loins; 


Concave ceiling. — (forty) An eunveloped counter. 
: RUard, or elevation of earth made beyond the BECOME, 
is the Posterior Portion of the body, between the false ditch: OT. a Covered Place before the curtain, consis tin; 
Tibs and the "pper edge of tha hannich-hone, 
umber, (ltim'bir,) [ Etyinol. uhcartain. (m.) A 


Of two faces that form an anle in wards, 

"nevillo. C a manuf, town of France, dept. 
term applied in the U. States to logs fit for Rawing, or 
timber sawn or split into beums, joists 


Mrurthe, Near the ConfInence of the Meurthe and Ve. 
Jotsts, planks, boards, Zonze, 16 m. S. E. of Nunc y, By the 

c., for use: — in England, the general term limber is here entered into jn 101. peace Was concluded between 
employed in this sene. France and Germany, Ip. 15154, 
umbrieide, à m-bris'e-de.) [From L, uns. (ugs) [From Ger. lunge.) (Anat.) Two vis- 
intestina] worm.) (Zo The Earth W., Cern situated in the chest, by Means of which our blot 
bracing Worms whieh have no Visible extern iy ONY Cen ated (gup Figs, 107 an, 44% The fulbstance of 
of Tespirution, but appear to respire by the e the J. is of four kinds, viz., vesicular, vascular, bron- 
face. To thy Ken. Lumbricus belongs the comm Chial, and Parenchymatons, The Vesicular substance 
‘orm or Angle-Worm, L. terrestria, which, w is Composed of the air-cells; the vascular invests 
grown. is 6 j ches long, reddish, and is con those colly like a met-work; the bronchial] is formed 
more than 100 rings. It inhabits moist, rich : Y the ramifications of the bronchia throughout the 
Lamp’-fish, or LUMP-SUCK £g, (lump’-siik/r,) (Zool) lungs, having the air-cells at their extremities; an 
See YCLOPTERIDA, the SPOnKY substance that connects these Parts is 
Lampkin, (limp'kin,) in Georgia, aN. co.; area, 460 termed the parenchyma. To the touch they are soft 
aq. m.; C. Dahlonega, aud elastic; and of all the Organs they have the lease 


Lugano, (loo-guh'no,) a lake of Switzerland, lying 
partly within the canton of Ticino, and Partly in Ital y, 
t. the lakes of Como and Maggiore. It is situate 
amid magnificent Scenery, is 16 m. in length by 2 in 
mean breadth, and has on ity shores the thriving town 
of Lugano, a place of abe. 6,009 inhab. 
ugger. (lig’gr.) [From p. loger. ] (Nuut) 4 three. These mean 


. n gon, 
K ef tall 
Aleve alternate 
oi large purple 


hich per. 
thus, tie J. rem 


LUP 


specific gravity. Their air-cells expose a very large 
surface for the puriilcation of tho blood, by means of 
the oxygen of the air, which is not prevented, by the 
interposition of their membranous coverings, from 
uuiting with the carbon of the blood. 

Lupercalia, (loo-piir-.a'le-ah.) (Nom. Hist) A Ro- 
man festival held in honor of the god Pan, and sup- 
pressed on account of the gross excesses it gave rise to 
during its celebrations, 496 4. D. 

Lupinus, (1% pin-us.) (From L. lupus, a wolf — on 
account of the plant's voracious encroachinents over 

lands.) (Bot. The Lupines, a gen. of herbs or under- 
shrubs, O. Fubacei, characterized. chie ‘ly by the two- 
lipped calyx, monade phous stamens, ad the kecl-petal 
nding in a point or beak. Very numerous species, 
mostly belonging to N. America, are cultivated in gur- 
dens. 

Lupus, (loo'püs.) , 9 wolf] (Ast) Tho Wolf, a 
constellation of the S. hemisphere, lying bet. Centaurus 
and Aru, to the S. of Scorpio. —( Med.) A chronic dis- 
ease of the skin, In which dull or livid tubercles are 
developed, which havea tendency to destroy or seriously 
to atfect the adjacent tissues, with or without ulcera- 
tion, and commonly ending in indelible cicatrices. It 
was formerly known as noli me tangere. The disease 
usually attacks. the face, especially the alm of the nose 
aud the lips, but is sometimes met with elsewhere, [t 
is a terrible disease, but is happily of rare occurrence. 
It is so called in consequence of its destructive nature. 

Lureh, (ch.) (Vau) The sudden roll of a ship 
from one side to the other. 

Lusatia, (loo-sa’she-ah,) a former p. and margraviate 
of N. Germany, situate bet. the rivers Elbe and Oder, 
and now merged in the Prussian provs. of Liegnitz, 
Frankfort, and Potsdam. 

Lusia, (The.) (bze-a) (Lit) The only Portun- 
guese poem that has pained a world-wide celebrity. It 
was written by Luiz de Camoens, /. 0, appeared iu 
1672, and was entitled Os LVs, the ®© Lusitaniuns," 
t. e., the Portugneso — the sulject. being the conquest 
of that nation in India. It is diviled into 10 cantos, 
containing 1102 stanzas, in oltara runa, It has beu 
translated into English, and into several other. Buro- 

‘an languages, but it has uever been popular out of 
ortu al, 

Lustring, (Jist/ring.) [Fr. lustrine.} (Manuf) A 
tiff, glossy, bright silken fabric, used principally for 
women's dresses, 

Lustre, //.) [Fr., from L. lustris, a shining.) (Ifin.) 
A term applied iu mineralogical works to es press err- 
tain effects of light. The L. of minerals is of 5 kinds: 
1, splendent, that is, when in full daylight it can be seen 
at A great distance; 2, shining. when at a distance. the 
re flected light is weak: : 3, qiéstentrg, When the lustra ia 
only observable at no greater distance than an aruis 
leugth ; 4, glonmering, When the olject held near the 
eye in full daylight, presents a number of shining 
points; 5, dull, when the surface exlilsts no brilliancy 

Lustrum, astram, pl. Lustra. (L., from bere, to 
purify or expiate.] (Jem. Antiq.) The solemn oit-ring 
made for ex jiation and purification by one of the cen- 
sors in the name of the Roman people at the concicsion 
of the Ceusus (J. r.). The animals oflered in sucrifico 
were a boar (sus: sheep (avis) and bull (taurus whence 
the offering was culled Naocetaurilét, They were led 
round the assembled peoplo on the Campus Martius 
before being sacrificed, As the census w ad quinque nui, 
the word /ustriun cume to si; Zuify a period of & years, 

Bate, (loot.) [Fr. Ju /.] (Mus) A former tavorite sti mzed 
instrument of the guitar Kind, containing origaruiy 
only 5 strings, to which were afterwards added 6 muse, 
It is of high abtiguity, and is played by striking ile 
strings with the right hand, and pressing the stops with 
the left. —(Chem.) [From L. /uwum,clay.] A kind of 
piste or cement made of potter's clay, sand, and other 
materials, uud used for closing up the necks of retusts, 
receivers, &c., in chemical experiments, 

Luther, MARTIN, (loo'thür,) one of the greatest of 
Church reformers, was Boat Eisleben, Germany, 143. 
After studying at the University of Erfurt, ho became 
a monk of the Augustine order in that city, and in 
1507 was made prof. of plnlosophy at Wittenberg. 
After a visit to Home, in pursuance of a vow lie jival 
imade, his ideas regarding the tenets and practices of 
the Roman Church underwent a gradual change. In 
1512 he began openly to declare his heterodox views 
upon scriptural theology, and, 5 years later, openly op- 
oed. the sale of indidgences authorized by P ope Leo 

. These views, embodied in his celebrated * ninety- 
five proposition«, D at once plunged him into bitter con- 
troversy und exposed him to as bitter persecution, He 
soon fouud friends, however, among some of the most 
powerful of tho German princes, Summoned by the 
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Pope to defend his opinions, through the Intervention 
of the Elector of Saxony, it wus arranged that a hearin 
should be given to L. at Augsburg before the Papal 
legate, That interview was held, and it decided nothing. 
L then continued his public discussions, und also gave 
vent to his polemical innovations in writings — one of 
which, the De Cupttertule Balylonicd Ecclesie, created 
so great a sensation that a Papal bull was issued, cone 
demuing toa public auto-da-fe it aud others of his pro- 
ductions. I., however, finding that the crisis had 
come, proceeded to the walls of Wittenberg, attended 
by a number of his friends and disciples, there burned 
the Popes bull, and by that act dissevered forever hie 
remaining ties with the Church of Rome. After this 
L. became the spokesman of a propaganda whose labors 
never rested till the spirit of the Protestant religion 
had taken deep and lasting root throughout N. Ger 
manv, and thence extended among her Scandinavian 
neighbors, Cited to appear before the Diet of Worm, 
1221, L appeared there, attended by a retinue of the Pru- 
testant princes and nobles of Germany, and after ably 
pleading his cause — that of religious liberty — betore 
the emperor Charles V. in person, he was seized, on hit 
returning home, at the instigation of his friend, the 
Elector of Saxony, and carried to the castle of Wart 
burg, where he remained for & period of 10 months 
Returning then to Wittenberg, he doffed his monastis 
character, murried, published his translation of the 
New Testament in 151 uud his German version of the 
Old Testament in 15: The closing years of the lift 
of L. were passed in CUBE tI trunquillity. D. 1546 

Lut heranism, (loo'thaár-dw-izin.) (Eccl. Hist.) Tl 
doctrines of Martin Luther (g. v.), which constitute th . 
creed of nearly all the Protestants in Germany. T. hel i 
the doctrine of the real presence (qg.v.j); used waters is 
the udministration of the Lord's Supper; allowed nnag 8 
in churches; encouraged private confession of sins; in- 
sisted on justification by faith alone; held that Ged, 
foreseeing man’s actions, predestined him to happiness 
or misery according as the y were good or bad — a doc- 
trine which ditlers from that of Calvin, Who maintained 
that God predestined man by his own mere will. The 
Lutherans of the present day consider themselves at 
liberty to dissent from these tenets, as they are an- 
Bwecablo to God alone for their religious opinions, The 
entire strength of tho Lutheran churches in the U. 
S., in 1, was 6,152 ministers, 11.95 congregations, and 
1,427,065 communicants. 

Luton, (%% u.) à manuf, town of England, co. Bedford, 
en tho Lea, 16 m. W. N. W. of Hertford. Pop. 24,042. 

Lutzen, (% ten,) a town of Prussia, p. Saxony, 12 
ni; 5. W. of Leipzig. Near this place, in 1632, tlie Swed- 
ish army under Gustavus Adolphus (who fell on the 
field) gained à great victory over tlie Imperialists com- 
mated by Wallenstein. Near it, too, in 1513, Napo- 
leon L defeated the allied Russu-Prussian army. Tup. 
100, 

Lu xxt lon, (Tisch in.) [From L.. luro, I disloente.] 
(Sury.) Tho dislocation of à bone from its proper cave 
ity or articulation, 80 as to impede or destroy its mo- 
tion or ullice. 

Luxembourg, FRANÇOIS HENRI DE MoNTMORENCI, 
Duc bE, (look-son-boor',; a distinguished French mili- 
tary comnaide r, B in Paris, 10-5, was a cousin of the 
great Prince de Conde, ume whom he served wl. ile in 
command of tlie Spanish army. In 1072-3, his conduct 
ot tho war in the Low Countries raised his military 
reputation to the hi hest degree. In 1675 ho was 
€crcated. marshal of France, aud. in 1677 gained more 
victories in Flanders. After passing add montlis' im- 
prisonment in the Bastile, whither he had been sent 
through the machinations of Louvois, Louis XIV. in 
1090 gave him the chief commund of the army sent 
into the field to act against the coalesced forces of 
Austria, Holland, and Spain, and defeated. them at 
Fleurus in 1690. Next year he gained the victory of 
Steenkirk over William III. of England, and that of 
Landen over the same antagonist in 1093. D. 1695. 

Luxemburg, or Luxembourg, (GRaAND-DuCHY 
OP.) & dependency of the Kingdom ot Holland, b. N. 
and W. by the Belgian provs. of Liege and Luxemburg 
respectively, E. by Rhenish Prussia, uud S. by Frauce 
and Alsace-Lorraine. Area, 990 sq. m., Soil poor, and 
but little fitted dor agriculture. Iron is largely mined, 
C. Luxemburg. L. is governed by a Dutch viceroy, 
the position being at present held by Prince Henry of 
Holland. Z'op. %, 958. — A prov. of Belgium, lying W. 
of the above grand duchy, b. S. by Frauce, und W. and 
N. by the prova. of Namur and Lidge; area, 1,695 ag. 
m. €. Arlon. Fup, 212,500. — LUXEMBURG, C. of the 
graud-ducliy of sume name, is situate on the Alzette, 
22 m. S. W. of Treves. Formerly it constituted one 
of the strongest fortified places in Europe, aud was 
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garrisoned by a Prussian force; but by the terms of the 
treaty of London, 1807, the fortifications were ordered 


LYN 


cal one- or many-celled spore-cases, and spores of two 
Borts, 


to be diamantled, and the place evacuated by its foreign; Lycopodiacere, (i-ko-po-dea'se-e) (Bot.) An O. of 


occupants, Pop. 14,000. — The territory of L., crested a 
county in 965, passed in the 12th. cent. to the counts 
of Limburg, and was made into a duchy in 1554, It 
next became successively possessed by Burgundy and 
Spain, which latter power ceded a part of it to France 
in 1659. In 1791 it passed altogether to that country, 
which gave it to Holland in exchange for certain Ger- 
man principalities in 1814. It then became erected 
into a grand-duehy, The revolution of 1*0, and the 
severance of Belgium from Holland, brought about 
the dismemberment of T., of which à part was ase 
signe to Belgium, I521, and another part to Holland, 
in 1839, the king of Holland retaining along with his 
portion the grand-ducal title. 

Luxor, (IV See THERES. 

Luzerne, ((6ezirn’.) (.) See Memicvan. 

Luzerne, (loco-zirn’,) in Ponnsylrania, N E. co.; area, 
1000 sa. m, It is rich in coal, C. Wilkesbarre. Pop. 


Luzon, or Lucon, (lao’z6n,) the chief island of the 
Philippine group, belonging to Spain; bet. N. Lat. 122 
30'-158? 40’, and E. Lon. 11 45-124? 10. Maximum 
length, 550 m.; breadth, 130 in. Estim. arer, 56,000 
Bu. m. Surface generally mountainous, and soil fertile 
and well watered. Prod. Cotton, sugar, tobacco, fruits, 
indigo; gold, copper, and other metals. C. Manilla. 
1%. 2,000,000, 

Ly crenidr, (0i-soie-de) (Zol) The Azure Putter- 
flies, a fam. of lepidopterous insects, embracing very 
small and very beautiful buttertlies, which in the eat- 
erpillar state much resemble woed hee, and whose des 
are so short that they seem to glide over surfaces. The 
American Copper Butterfly, r uu Americana, 
expands over one inch, and flies all «summer. 

Lycanonia, (li-ka-o'nc-h.) (Ane. Geog.) A region of 
Asin Minor, b. N. by Galatia, E. by Cappadocia, W. by 
Pisidia, and 8. by Cilicia and Isauria, lconium was 
its cap. 

Lyceum, (II- m) [From. Gr. Luykeion, a famous 
gymnasium at Athens.) Cue) Among the Greeks 
of antiqnity, an academy situated upon the banks of 
the Ilissus at Athens, near the temple of Apollo Lyceus, 
It contained porticoes and promenades, where Aristotle 
taught philosophy. From their walking there every 
day till the hour of anointing, ho and his followers 
were styled Zeripoateties. In modern France, the term 
is applied to a class of schools that preparo students 
for the universities; — so called because formerly they 
taught the Aristotelian philosophy. In 15685 there 
were 70 L. distributed over that country. In England, 
a L. signifies a kind of literary association organized 
upon the “mutual improvement ` system; this sen-e 
also obtains in the U. States, where the name also refers 
to s kind of intermediate selainary — neither a common 
school nor vet a college, 

Lychnis, (Anis) (ot) The Campion, a genus of 
plants, O. Curyophyllices, 

Lyein. (CIO. (Anc. Geog.) A country on the S. 
coast of Asia Minor, extending toward Mount Taurus, 
and b. on the W. by Carin. Ita pp. cities were Xanthus, 
Patara, Pinara, Olyinpus, Myra, and Tios. 

Lycoming. (Üi-om'ing) in Peunstlernía, a N.E. cen- 
tral co.; area, 1,500 aq. m. It is intersected by the main 
range of the Alleghanies. C. Williamsport. Mop. 47.526. 

Lycoperdon, (-pérdiin.) The Put-ball, a genus of 
Fungi. The species are produced abundantly in s'niost 
every country, but are so variable that it is often very 
difficult to distinguish them. TL. Borista, when quite 
young, in which state even it attairs a large size. is one 
of the best of fungi if cut in slices and fried, but we can- 
not say much in favor of other large species, The dry 
mass of threads and spores is used as a styptic, and. its 
fumes answer the purpose of chloroform, The spores 
are generally more or lesa olivaceous, but occasionally 
they assume a purple tint. 

Lycopersicunna, (-párse kim.) [Gr.] (Bot) A gen. 
Of herbaceous plants, O. 'clemopnticeem, having weak 
stems trailing upon the ground or supporting them- 
selves on other plants. They have irregularly pinnate 
leavea, and stalks bearing many flowers growing from 
the sides of the stems. The fruits are fleshx. usually 
red or yellow, and very glossy, and wre divided into 
several cells, containing numerous seeds imbedded in 
pulp. T. eseulention, the Tomato or Love-Apple, native 
of the warmer parts of America, but long azo intro- 
dneed into most other warm or temperate countries, is 
cultivated for the aake o, ita wholesome fruit, largely 
used for food in this and other countries, 

Lycopodales, (/i-kóp-o-da'leez.) (B.) An all. of 
plants, class Acrogens, characterized by axillary or radi- 
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plants, all. Lycepodales, consisting of two very distinct 
groupa one of which contiins numerous species with 
the habit of the larger mosses or ceníiters, and the other 
of Unt ies Which haven more or less herbaceous aspect, 


Lycopsis, -e. [L bugloss] (Beto The Bug- 


loss, a gen. of aunual plants with small blue flowers, 
O. Boriginaces. 


Lycurgus, . Hr a celebrated Spartan legisla 


tor, who, according to Ari-tetle, lived abt. 850 B. c. 
The supposed son of King Eunomus, at the latter's 
death he refused the crown. and after travelling in for- 
eign countries, returned to Sparta, where he made im- 
portant changes in the laws and govt. He contrived te 
perfect à democratic oliparchy (so to speak), ordained 
an absolute equality in respect of property, and gener- 
ally enacted a code of laws S oppreszively exacting 
and gevere that his very name has, even to the present 
dav. been handed down as the exemplification of all 
that is most rigereus in social polity. The time, man- 
ner, and place of his deuth remain a mystery, though it 
i- known that his country men puid divine honors to his 
memory. 


Lydia, (Ud'e-rh.) (Anc. Geog.) A former region of 


in Minor, having I mia on the W., Caria on the S., 
E. 'r gn, and. N. Mysia. Its original inhab., à peo- 
ple of Semitic extraction, were expelled by the Lyd- 
ians, à Carian race, abt, 720 pn, c., who gave their name 
to their new acquisition. Rich in mineral wealth — tha 
famed Pactolus with its golden &inds flowing through 
it — L. seems to have reached its acmné of prosperity 
under the Mermuada dynasty founded by Gyges, and 
tei minating in Croesus (. v.i, 7687460 B. C. 

f, a distinguished geologist, B. 
in co. Forfar, Scotland, 1797. Among his works, which 
have much contributed to the advancement of geo- 
logical science, are the well-known Es of Geolagy 
(th ed. 187); Treatises en the Gela of the U. States 
and Canada; and. The Geological Keutences of the Anti- 
quity of Man, with Remarks on Theories of the Origin of 
Species bu Variation (1863). D. 1875 


Lyme-grass, (%.) (Bot) See ELYMUS. 
Lymph, (inf) (From L lympha, Mater.] (Anat.) 


A colorless fluid, or clear limpid secretion from the 
bleod, which is carried by the Iympbatic vessels into 
the thoracic duct, where it mixes with the chylo, Its 
constituents appear to bealbuminous water and a little 
sult. 


Lymphaties, (Hm is.) [Same deriv.] (Anal.) 


Absorbent vessels, which carry the Iv mph from all 
parts of the body, and terminate in the thorucie duct. 


Lynchburg, („eh. a manuf. town of Virginia 


Campbell co, on the James River, 120 m. S. W. of Rich- 
mond. 


Lynch Law, (linsh-.) (Amer. Hist) In some parts 


of the S. and W. States of the American Union, the 
term given to the administering of capital punishment 
by unlegalized persons, upon one who has committed 
crimes against society, one whom the law is either 
unable to reach, or whose case demands instant and 
popular retribution: — it is said to have derived its 
name from one Lynch a back woodsmuan, who redressed 
his wrongs with his own hands. 


Lynn, (in,) in Meserchusetts, n city and seaport of Es- 


rex ch., on the N. E. side of Massachusetts Bay, 9 m. 
N. J. E. of Boston. It has extensive nuanufs. of boots 
and shoes, 


Lynn Regis, or King’s Lynn. (lin reis) a ser- 


port-borough of England, co. Norfolk. near the einbou- 
chure of the Ouse into the Germun Ocean, 38 m. N.W. 
of Norwich. Pep. 16,159. 


Lynx, Cine.) [Gr.and I..] (Zeól.) A genus of car- 


nivorous animals, tam. Fido, having a less elongated 
form than many others of that family, the body ele- 
vated at the baunches, long fur, a short tail, and the 
ears tipped with tufts or pencils of hair. They are 
Jess courazeous than other Felidie of similar size, and 
prey on small quadrupeds and birds, In pursuit of 
birds, they climb trees, They are generally of a sullen 
and suspicions teniper, and not casily tamed. To this 
genus belongs the Caracal, which is probably tho Z. of 
the ancients. The species are pretty numerous and 
widely distributed, but the distinctious of species 
and varicties are somewhat uncertain. Their aver- 
age length is abt. 3 feet. In color the L. varies, but is 
generally ef a pale-gray, with a seht reddish tinge- 
The L. is clothed with a very thick, soft fur; and the 
colder the climate, the more valuable it generally is; 
those skins which approach toa pale or whitish color, 
and on which the spots are most distinct, are the most 
valued. The skin of the Canada L. (Fig. 455) forms a 
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eons‘derable article in the fur-trado, —( Ast.) A con- 
stella:ion of the N. hemisphere, so named by Helvetius, 
and containing several stars of the first magnitude. 
It is environed by the Great Bear, the Cameleopard, 
Leo Minor, and Herschel'G Telescope. 


Fig. 455. — LYNX. 


Lyon, (Eng. pron. li'ünz ; Fr. I .) [anc. Lugdunum, } 
a great manuf. city and commercial emporium of 
France, C. dept. Rhone, at the point of junction of the 
Rhône and Saône, 172 m. N.N.W. of Marseilles. 
replete with fine architectural features, and its qnays, 
28 in number, are among the finest in Europe. JZ. is 
strongly fortified, and from her peculiarly favorable 

. geographical position has become the chief trading 
centre of the S. of France, and also of Switzerland. 
The leading manuf. is that of silks, velvets, &c., which 
form an interest of vast importance, the products of 
these looms being celebrated the world over. I. dates 
from abt. 42 p. c. P. (1877) 342,515.—Gu.Lr or Lyon. A 
pame given to the N. W. corner of the Mediterranean 
Rea, or, in other words, that portion which extends 
from the Catalonian shore as far E. as theGulf of Genoa. 

Lyon, (/i’iin,) in Kansas, an E. central county; area, 

square miles; C. Emporia.—In Kentucky, a W. 
county; area, 300 square miles; C. Eddyville.——In 
Nevada, a S. W. county; area, 400 sq. m.; C. Dayton. 

Lyonnais, (le’dn-na,) an anc. p. of France, b. W. by 
Auvergne, and 8. by Languedoc, and embracing the 
existing depts. of Loire, Rhône, Haute-Loire, and Puy- 
de-Dóme. 

ons, (It ne,) in Iowa, a town of Clinton co,, on the 
ississippi river, abt. 40 m. N. E. of Davenport. Pop. 
4,088. — In New Fork, a town of Wayne co., abt. 56 m. 
E. by S. of Rochester. Pop. 3,350. 
Lyra, (li’rah.) [L.] (As.) A constellation of the N. 
emisphere, bet. Cygnus and Hercules, and to the 8. of 
Draco. It contains one star, Vega, of the first magni- 
tude. —(Anat.) A portion of the brain, bet. the posterior 
crura of the fornix of the cerebrum, and having some- 
what the appearance of a lyre, owing to its being 
marked with prominent medullary fibres. 

Lyrate, (li“rdt.) [From L. lyra.) (Bot) Pinnatifid, 
with the upper lobes much larger than the lower. 

re, (lir.) (smedet (Mus.) The nameoftheearliest 

nown of all stringed instruments of music, invented, 
according to Egyptian tradition, by the god Mercury, 
and regarded among poets, painters, and statuaries as 
an emblem of Apollo and the Muses. It is supposed to 
have had, originally, only 3 strings; afterwards it had 
11. It was played with a plectrum, or stick of ivory or 
polished wood, and sometimes with the fingers. It is 
said to have been primarily constructed of tortoise-shell, 
whence it has been sometimes termed testudo, 

Lyre-bird. (Zo/l) An Australian bird, abt. the size 
of a pheasant, the several species of which compose the 
fum. Menurids, O. Insessores, The tail of the male is 
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very remarkable and splendid, the twelvé feathers bel 

very long, and having very fine and widely separat 

barbe; whilst, besides these, there are two bot middle 

feathers, each of which has a vane only on one side, and 

two exterior feathers, curved like the sides of an an- 
cient lyre. 

Rye. (Lir'ik.) [From L. lyricus, pertain- 

ng tothe lyre.) (Lit) A denomination 
originally applied to what was sung or re- 
cited with an accompaniment to the ly 
but it is now applied to odes, ballads, an 
other verses, such as may be set to music. 
L. Poetry was originally employed in cele- 
brating the praises of gods and heroes, 
and its characteristic was melodiousness. 
The Greeks cultivated it with power and 
effect, particularly Anacreon, Alcseus, aud 
Sappho; but among the Romans, Horace 
was the first and principal lyric poet. 

Lysander, (li-sin'dür,) a Spartan states- 
man and general, while commanding the 
Lacedwmonian fleet, 407 B. c., gained the 
battle of Notium over the Athenians, and 
two years later the decisive victory of 
JEgospotami over the same enemy. In 
404 he subjugated Athens, and founded 
the oligarchy known as the rule of the 

Thirty Tyrants. While perfecting plans for establish- 

ing a republic in his native country, he fell in battle 

against the Thebans, 395 B. c. 
simachus, (/i-sim’a-kiis,) a Macedonian general, B. 
5 B. c., became king of Thrace on the division of the 

empire of Alexander the Great, and acquired the N.W. 

prova, of Asia Minor after defeating Antigonus at 

Ipsus, 301 B. c. In 286 he annexed Macedon to his 

realms, and fell in a battle fought against Seleucus, 

281 B. C. 

Lysippus, (li-sip'pis) a famous Greek sculptor, B. at 
Sicyon, 330 B. c., so excelled in statuary that Alexander 
the Great decreed that no other than he should make 
his effigy. 

Ly thracee, (lith-ra'se-e.) (Bot.) The Loosestrife fam., 
an O. of plants, all. Saxifragales, consisting of herbs, 
rarely shrubs, often with square branches, usually op- 
posite entire exstipulate leaves, and a membranous 
capsular fruit. 

* EDWARD GEORGE EARLE LYTTON BULWER- 

YTTON, LORD, (li'tn,) an eminent English novelist, B, 
in Norfolk, of an anc. family, in 1505. In 1526 he 
graduated at Cambridge, und published in 1527 his first 
novel, Falkland. Ju the year following Pelham ap- 
peared —a work which placed him at once in the first 
rank of contemporary writers of fiction. Thencefor- 
ward his literary career was one of meteoric brilliancy; 
novel after novel, drama after drania, flowed from his 
pen almost without intermission. For a quarter of a 
century he reigned the great master of English fiction 
—the successor of Scott, the predecessor of Dickens, 
In 1866 he was created a peer of the realm. Among his 
pp. novels are: The Disowned (1825); Devereux (1829); 
Paul Clifford (1830); Eugene Aram (1532) ; The Pilgrims 
of the Rhine (1835); The Last Days of Pompeii (1834); 
Rienzi, The Last of the Roman Tribunes (1535); Ernest 
Maltravers (1837), and its sequel Alice, or the Mysteries ; 
Night and Morning (1841); Zanoni (18542); The Last of the 
Barons (1843); Lucretia, or the Children of the Night 
(1846); Harold, the Last of the Saxon Kings (1848); The 
Caztons (1850); My Novel (1851); What will He do with It 
(1858); and A Strange Story (1861). He is also author 
of the successful and favorite plays Ihe Lady of Lyons, 
Richelieu, and HOM and of the poems The New Timon, 
and King Arthur. D. 1873.—His son, ROBERT EDWARD 
BuLwER-LYTTON, B. 1831, was appointed minister to Lis- 
bon in 1874, and in 1876, Gov.-Gen. of India. He earned 
popularity by his fiue poems published under the nom- 
de-plume of Owen Meredith,"—among them are, Clytem- 
nestra ; The Wanderer ; Lucile; and The Ring of Amasis. 
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the 13th letter of the English alphabet, is the labial 
9 of the liquid series of consonants, and is pronounced 

by a kind of subdued hum, keeping the lips par- 
tially closed. Itis one of the easiest letters to articu- 
iata, and retains the same sound in nearly every lan- 
guage. In the French and Portuguese, it is often termed 
& semi-vowel, inasmuch that in those dialects the com- 
pression of the lips is accompanied with a humming 
nasal intonation. Among the Romans, its articulation 
was so slight that it could hardly be called a distinct 


sound, hence its place between two syllables was 
usually defined 5v an elision, M is interchangeable 
with b, p, v, and w, and often is dispensed with. In 
writing two m's in succession, the Germans have a prac- 
tice of eliminating one of them, and marking the other 
with a dash, thus, N. The Romans used M as a symbol to 
express 1,000 — a practice also followed by the moderns, 
The latter, too, employed it by way of abbreviation for 
Magister; as A. M. (or M. A.), Artium Magister, Master 
of Arts; for Mundi, as A. M., Anno Mundi (in the year 
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of the world); for Meridiem, as A. M., Ante Meridiem 
(before noon), &c. MS. signifies Manuscript, written 
in the plural MSS. In medical prescriptions, this letter 
stands for manipulus, a handful; and sometimes for 
misce mix), and mistura (a mixture), The French em- 
‘oy it initially, as M. for Monsieur, MM. Messwurs. In 
Koman proper names it 8tood to denote Marcus, Man- 
lius, Martius, Mucius, &c. 

Mab, mib.) ( Myth.) In thefolk-loreof the Scandinavian 
and Celtic nations, tlie name of an imaginary queen of 
the fairies; frequently employed by the poets, as in 
Shak«peare, Spenser, Shelley, ac. 

Mac, (ubbrev. Mc, or M‘,) in Gaelic and Erse nomen- 
clature, à prefix to certain surnames, synouymous with 
the Eug. son, Norm. fiz, Welsh ap. and Trish O, ua, for 
instance, MaucGregor, i. e., son of Gregor. 

Macacus, (miul-hwhts.) (Zool) The Macacos, a gen. 
of tailed monkeys of the Old World, ditlering from the 
Guenons by their limbs being shorter and thicker, and 
their muzzle more projecting. 

Macadamizing, (-idim-iz-ing.) (F. gin.) A method 
of road-mukiug, characterized by breaking the stones 
so small that they may torm, when covered witha layer 
of earth, a smooth, solid mass: — 80 named after the 
inventor, Jas. MucAdam,a native of Scotland, 1756-1856. 

Macao, (-N /,) a seaport and Portuguese settle- 
ment ín the Chinese p. of Kwang-tuny, at the S.W. 
corner of an island of samme name, W. of the wstuary 
of the Tigre or Canton River, 849 m. S. W. of Canton; X. 
Lat. 20° 11“ 3, E. Lon. 1129 32’ h. It is a well-built 

lace, commands an active commerce, and is said to 
ave been the spot where Camoens wrote tlie greater 
part of his Lusiid. Pop. 35.000. 

Macapa, (muh-ku'pah,) a fortified river-port of Brazil, 
on the Amazons, 200 m. N. W. of Para, with an active 
trade. Pop. 6,000. 

Macaroni, (mük-ah-ro'ne.) [It. maccareni, from mac- 
care, to bruise or crush.) (O/m.) A peculiar manufar- 
ture of wheaten paste in the form of pipes, varying in 
diameter from an ordirary quill up to those now made 
ef the diameter of an inch. The manufacture of this 
article is of great importance to Italy, where it forms 
a large article of home consumption, and js exported to 
all parts of the world. It was for a long time peculiar 
to Genoa, but is now made all over Italy, at Marseilles 
in France, aud at New York and Philadelphia. 

Macaronic, (-70» i^.) [Same deriv.) (Zu.) An ap- 
pellation given to a burlesque kind of poetry, made up 
of a jumble of words of different languages, of Latin 
words modernized, or of native words ending in Latin 
terininations. 

Macaroon, (K- - rn.) Fr. macaron.] (Cookery.) 
A kind of fancy cake, wade with flour, eggs, ulinon s, 
and sugar. 

Macassar, (mah-kds'sir.) See Crr.rnES, 

Macaulay, Homsas RING TON, Lonn, (mdk-anu‘la,) an 
illustrious English literateur, B. in co. Leicester, 1800, 
In 1530 he entered the lower house of Parliament, and 
there distinguished himself as an able and. eloquent 
debater, In 1524 he became a member of the su- 
preme council of India; and drew up the code of 
laws which has since been made the basis of Anglo- 
Indian jurisprudence, In 1857 he was raised to the 
peerage. The fame of Lord M. mainly rests upon his 
consummate ability as historian and essayist. His 
great performance, A History of England, from the Ac- 
cession of Jumes the Second to the Death of William IL. 
(1845-1555), is a work of preéminent excellence — 
graphic, perhaps, beyond any other. history extant — 
but here and there too much tinged with partiality and 
undue distortion of individual character. As a poet, 
we owe to Lord M. those magnificent martial ballads, 
the Lays of Ancient Rome, with which few parallels, if 
any, can be found in the English language. D. 1559. 

Macaw, (mah-kow.) (Zo5l.) A gen. of birds (er- 
cerus), fam. Pyittacidg, comprising parrots distinguished 
by having tails longer than their bodies, aud by their 
strong beaks being hooked at the point. 

Macbeth, imdi’ h.) a Scottish thane who usurped the 
crown after tesassinating the reigning king Duncan, 
JOW, and was killed in battle by the hand of Macduatt, 
1057. He is the hero of Shakspeare’s well-known tragedy. 

Maccabaw, (mik-kah-baw'’,) a choice var. of brown 
snuff, perfumed by the Tonka bean. 

Maccabees, (naX kah-beez.) (Serin) Maccabeus was 
a surname of Judas the son of Mattathias (1 Macr. ii. 
4), probably derived from Heb. makkábi, a hammer. 
Hence the line of Maccubean princes; who, after free- 
ing their country from the Syrian tyranny, governed 
it for about 126 years, They were also called the As- 
moneuns, perhaps from a Heb. word siguifving fat, 
i. e., nobles or princes (Il. Ixviii. 31). Mattathias 
cummenced his patriotic course, 167 n. C. His suns 
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Judas, Jonathan, and Simon. carried out their fafheet 
purpose, Simon transmitted his power and the pontif 
ca) dignity to his son Hyrcanus, whose son and succes 
Sor, Aristobulus, assumed the title of king. His brother 
Alexander Jaunmus succeeded; after whose death a 
civil war was waged between his sons livreanus and 
Aristobulus; the last-named of whom was defeated by 
Pompey, and with Antigonus, his son, the dynasty 
ended. The two last members of the family were Arise 
tobulus and Mariamne, grandchildren ot Aristobulus 
II.; and with the death of Mariamue the Muccabean 
race muy be said to be extinguished. — Books OF THE 
V., tlie naime of two books of the Old Testament, de- 
clared canonical by the Council of Trent, but conside 
ered as apocryphal by the Protestant churches. They 
contain the history of Judas and his brothers, and 
their wars against the Syrian kings in defence of their 
religion and liberties. The first book, as a history, 
comes nearest to the style of the sacred. historians, 
The second begins with two cpistles sent from the Jews 
of Jerusalem to the Jews of Egypt and Alexandria, to 
exhort them to observe the feast of the dedication of 
the new altar erected by Judas on his puritying the 
Temple. There are two other books of the Maccabees 
Which have never been considered as canonical by any 
church. 

Macchiavelli, or Machiavel, NiccoLo, (mdk-ke 
ah-vallej) an Italian statesman, B. in Florence, 1469, 
From 1499 till 1513 he served as secretary to the repub- 
lic, and in 1510 negotiated a treaty of alliance with 
Louis XII. of France. In 1512, the elevation of the 
Medici to power caused M. R banishment from Flor- 
ence, In 1520, however, he again entered the field of 
diplomacy and statecraft as an ambassador of Leo X. 
to various European potentates and powers. D. in 
Florence, 1527. A History of l'lorence (1025) ix esteemed 
his best literary production, although his name aud 
reputation are more nearly identified with his De Frin- 
ci i. (“the Prince"), a famous treatise, written 
probably to gratify the Medici, and in which are exe 
pounded those principles of political cunning and are 
tifice, intended to promote arbitrary power, ever since 
designated »iachbirelisin, or macchiare liam, 

MacClellan, GIRL BRINTON, (Alling an American 
military commander, B. in Philadelphia, 1526, after 
graduating at West Point, entered the C. S. Engineers, 
served with distinguished gallantry throughout the 
Mexican war, and prepared a military manual which 
has since become a recognized text-book, Between 1851 
and 1855 he was employed in various quarters of the 
Union in surveying and engineering matters. In the 
last-named year he was dispatched along with Col, 
(afterward Confederate Gen.) R. E. Lee, to the Crimea, 
there to make observations on the tactics of the bel- 
ligerent armies — observations which resulted in two 
able works, respectively entitled The Oryuaazutum of 
European Armies, nnd. the Operations of War. In May, 
1861, during the earlier stage of the Civil War, Gen. M. 
Was assigned the command of the National army in W. 
Virginia, and, July 21, to the ceminand-in-chief. In the 
latter capacity, after a reorganization of his forces, he 
at once initiated that campaign against the enemy which 
had for its object the capture of Richmond, their cap. 
and base of operations. Williamsburg, Fair Oaks, the 
Seven Days’ Battles — these were tlie principal of the 
numerous engiereinenta iu which he encountered the 
Confederates under the command of his former friend 
and associate, Lee. MacClellan stopped the march of the 
Confederate army at Antictam, Sept. 16-17th, 1862. Fail- 
ing to follow up his success by driving the enemy be- 
youd the Chickahominy, he was removed from his come 
mand on the 2th. Nov. In Aug., 1861, Gen. M. was the 
unsuccessful. Democratic nominee for President at the 
Chicago Convention, resigned his comission of majore 
general, Nov. Sth, and in 1577 was elected Governor of 
New Jersev. D. 18. 

Macelestfie? d, (mak - feld.) a borough of England, 
co. Chester „ the Ballin, 16 m. S. E. of Manchester 
It has extens. ^ manufs. of silk stutfs. Pep. 35.1. 

MacClure, Sin RosknT, (mdak-loor oun Arctic ex] lorer, 
B. in Ireland, 1807. He accompanied Ross in his sutch 
after Sir J. Franklin, 1848-00. and, by reaching and 
wintering in Melville or Barrow's Strait, is credited 
with having been the first who actually discovered a 
N. W. passage. 

MacCracken, (-krdin) in Kentucky, a W. co., b. by 
Hlinois; area, 330 aq. in.; C. Paducah. 

MacCulloch, Joux Ramsay, (-T Tu.) an English 
political economist, B. 1759, became In 1825 prof. in the 
London University. Among his valuable writings are 
The Principles of Political Economy (1525), and a fre- 
quently reprinted Jietianury of Cummerce and Come 
mercud Nacigatin (1502,. D. 1564. 
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Maedenald, ErienNe Jacques Josuyn, Dco pz TAREN- 
TUM, (mdk-dón'did.) a murshal of France, B. at Sancerre, 
1765, of Scottish parentage. He shared with distinction 
in the chief campaigns of Napoleon, and greatly con- 


tributed to the victories of Lützen and Bautzen (1513). 
D. 1810. ) 


MacDonald, (-don'dd,) in Missourt, a S. W. co., b. W. 


by the Indian Territory; 620 sq. miles; 
ates y; area, q es; Capital, 


Mactonougs. («lón'o,) in Iliimvis, a W. co.; area, 

515 sq. m.; C. Macomb. 

MacDowell, Inwis, (ndk-dow'£!,» an American gen- 
erni, n. in Ohio, 1818, after graduating at West Point in 
1838, served in the Mexican war, and in May, 1861, re- 
eeived a major-general's commission. Ile commanded 
the National forces in the battle of Bull Run, 1561; the 
dept. of the Rappahannock, April, 1:62; that of the 
Pacific, 1863; und of the Fourth Military District in 
Dec. 1867. D. 1885, 

MacDowell, (-déw’?/,) in N Carolina, a W. cn.: area, 
450 square miles; Capital, Marion.—tn M. a 
8. county, skirting Virginia; area, 625 sq. m.; ital, 
Perrysville. 

Mace, imas.) From L. macis.) (Bot.) See MrRisticaces. 

wr ira Fr. masse, a lump.] An ornamented staff or 

club of metal, borne as an ensign of office before a 
magistrate. Originally, the M. was a club or warlike 
weapon, made of iron. and much used by cavalry. 

Macedonia, (freq. abbrev. into MACEDOx.) (mids-e-do'- 
nean.) (Anc. Geog.) A famous country of unc, Greece, 
which, in the time of Philip, father of Alexander tho 
Great, embraced the entire region b. N. by the Scardian 
Mts., W. by Epirusand Myria, E. by the river Nestos, and 
B. by Thessaly — occupying the greater portion of the 
present Turkish provs, of Salonika and Roumelia. Its 
cap. waa Pella. The Persians reduced M. 490 B. c., and 
held it till 479, when it reverted to ita anc. line of kings. 
Under Philip its boundaries were greatly enlarged, and 
Alexander the Great made it the nucleus of a vast and 
powerful empire. Alonz with Greece, it ultimately 
passed under the Roman sway, B. c. 148. 

Macerata, (mu- Hu- ru, a city of Italy, C. of p. of 
same name, 2] m. S. W. of Ancona. Lup. 20,065. 

Maceration, (nis ii-a'shün.) (From I. macer, I make 
soft by steeping.) (CAem.) The process by which the 
eonstituenta of bodies are obtained, by soaking them in 
fluids. It differs from digestion only in that ^^ lutter 
eperation admits the application of heat. 

Machine, (mah-sheen'.) Any contrivance for trans 
mittiuy force from one point to another, or for increase 
ing or regulating the effect of a given force. The simple 
machines are the lever, the ichecl and azk, the pulley, the 
inclined plane, the «crew, the edge. Compound ma- 
chines consist of combinations of these simple machines. 
They admit of infinite variations and adaptations, but 
there are certain laws found to apply to all machines. 
The work of a M. is measured by the amount of re 
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M. America. Its upper waters form the Athabasca, 
rising on the N. E. side of the Rocky Mta., in N. Lat. 
529, W. Lon. 110? 30“, and emptying into Athabasca 
Lake after a flow of 800 m. The M., under the name 
of Slave River, flows thence as far us Great Slave Lake; 
then, under its own proper title, it makes a course gen- 
orally N. and W. to ite embouchure in Mackenzie Gulf, 
Arctic Ocean. Total length, abt. 2,500 m. It was dis- 
covered and navigated by, and named after one Alex. 
Muckenszic, a Scottish explorer, 1758. 


Mackerel, (mák'àár-él.) (Zoči) Bee Scompning. 
Mackinaw, (mak'in-au,) (MACEINAC, or MiculLIMACK- 


INAC.) in Michigan, u S. K. co., in the Upper Peninsula, 
divided by the Strait of Mackinaw from the Lower 
Peninsula; area, 1.276 sa. m. C. Mackinaw. 
eKinley, WiLLIAM. An A merican soldier and legis- 
lator, and the Twenty-fourth President of the United 
States, B. at Niles, Ohio, January 29, 1843. He 
entered the army asa private in 1-61, served through 
the war, and was brevetted Major in 1564, at the age 
of twenty-one. After the war he studied law, wns ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1867, and chose Canton, Ohio, as 
his home. It isstill his place of residence. In 1869 
he became Prosecuting Attorney of Stark County, and 
in 1875 was elected to Congress, and continued in that 
bo ly till March 4, 1891. In 1890, as Chairman of the 
Committee of Waysand Means, he presented in Con- 
gress the measure which became famous as the Me- 
Kinley Tariff Bill. In 1891 he was elected Governor 
of Ohio, and was re-elected in 1893. In the Republi- 
can National Convention of 1892 his name was pre- 
sented for nomination, and in that of 1596 he was 
no:ninate.l by a large majority of the delegates. Mc- 
Kinley's reputation hal been established as an advo- 
cate of protection to American manufactures by high 
tariff, but the camp.rign of 1896 was conducted on a 
different issue. The Democratic and Populist conven- 
tions noininated Willi am J. Bryan, and adopted a plat- 
form whose leading feature was the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver. The campaign war actively 
coulucted on this issue, the Republicans advocating 
the gold standard, and resulted in the election of Mc- 
Kinley by a large majority of the electoral vote, and a 
pular majority of more than 500,000 over the 
emocratic nominee, 


Mackintosh, Sin James, (mdk’in-tésh,) a British 


statesman and man of letters, B. near Inverness, 1765. 
He early manifested literary talents of the highest 
order in hi» Vindicie Gallicie (1191), written to refute 
Burke's * Reflections on the French Revolution." Sir 
James's must be regarded as one of the most powerful 
intellects of his time; he excelled most in. analytical 
criticism. Among his works are On the Law of Nature 
and of Nations; A Dissertation on the Progress of Ethical 
Philosophy ; a History of England, written for Lardner’s 
Cyclopaedia; and an unfinished History of tlie English 
Revolution of 1688. D. 1532. 


sistance overcome in n given time. An important em- Maclise, DANIEL, (mahk-leez,) an eminent British hie 


pirical law, due to Euler, gives the relation which must 


torical painter, B. in Cork, 1511; p. 1870. 


subsist between the speed and the resistance in order Praelura, (% Tru.) (Bit.) A gen. of plants, O. 


that the effect may be a maximum. The load or re- 
sistance should be about four-ninths of that which 
would exactly counteract the power or keep tlie. M. a£ 
rest, and the velocity of the point or points of applica 
tion of the power should be one-third of their greatest 
velocity. When these two conditions are fulfilled, tha 
M. will work to the greatest possible advantage. Thus 
a mill will do the greatest amount of work ina given 
time when the whecl has one-third of its greatest possi- 
ble velocity, and overcomes a resistance equal to four. 
ninths of the greatest resistance against which it can 
move; an animal will accomplish the greatest amount 
ef work in a given time when it moves with one-third 
ef its greatest speed, und ia loaded with four-ninths of 
the greatest load it is capable of moving. 

Machine Gun. A weapon mechanically loaded from 
a hopper or frame, so as to fire a succession of projeo- 
tiles. These vary in size from the mitrailleuse, which 
discharges a stream of bulleta,to the revolving cannon, 
which throws explosive shells of several pounds weight. 
There are various such guns in use, including the Gat- 
ling, the Hotchkiss, the Maxim, ete. The Maxim 
automatic gun has a single barrel (the others named 
having a group of barrels), and in its recently improved 
form can fire 620 shots of 303 calibre a minute. It is 
simple in operation, and 80 light that with all its ap- 
purtenances it weighs but 4b pounds. The barrel is 
kept cool by being surrounded with water. 

MacIntosh, (-in'tosh) in Georgia, & S.E. co., washed 
by the Atlantic Ocean; C. Darien. 

MacKean, (-Aén,) in Pennsylcania, a N. N. W. co.; area, 
1,100 sq. m.; C. Smithport. 

Mackenzie River, (-kón'se,) a large stream of Brit, 


Macomb, (mah oma) in Illinois, a town 


Moracew. The Osage Orange, M. anrantiaca, is a native 
of the U. States, and forms a spreading tree 30 to 00 ft. 
high, but is frequently kept dwarf, and used as a 
hedge-plant, for which purpose its strong spines ren- 
der it suitable. It has large, entire, egg-shaped leaves, 
aud inconspicuous yellowish-green flowers, producing 
large round truits from three to five inches in diameter, 
aud of a fine golden color, very beautiful to the eye 
but ecarcely eatable. Its elustic yellow wood is called 
Bone-wood, from its being used by the Indians for mak- 
ing bows. 


MacMahon, Mire EDIT Patrice Maurice, (mah! un 


u marshal of France, B. at Sully (of Irish descent), 1808. 
After a distinguished military career in Algeria, he com- 
manded the division which took the Malakoff by storm, 
during the siege of Sebastopol, 1855. For his brilliant 
Rervices us commander of the 2d corps d'armée in Italy, 
1850, he was created Duc de Mugenta, atter the battle 
of that name—a battle to the success of which he 
largely contributed, as also to that of Solferino. In 
the Franco-German campaign. 1870-1, M. was defeated 
at Worth, and was severely wounded at Sedan. After 

* tho establishment of the Republic (1871), he was given 
the counnand of tlie ariny and succeeded M. Thiers aa 
President, May 24, 1873. Resigned Jan. 1879, D. 1533. 

C. of Mac. 
Donough co., 210 m. S. W. of the city of Chicago Iu 
Michigan, a 8. E. co., b. E. by Lake St. Clair; arca, 460 
sq. m.; C. Mount Clemens. 

Macon, NATHANIEL, (ma'kón,) an American statesman, 
B. in N. Carolina, 1757. He opposed the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution, 1788, entered Congress us n Demo- 
crat, 1791, was Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, 1801-6, and held a seat in the Senate, 1516-26. 

& 1837. 
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Macpherson, Jawrs, (Ce a Scottish poet, B. at 
Inverness, 1738, owea his chief claim to notice to his 
translation of the Gaelic poems of Ossian. D. 1796. 

MacPherson, Jimrs BIRDSEYE, a major -general in 
the American army, p. in Ohio, 1828, graduated at West 
Point, 1853, and served as engineer-in-chief on Gen. 
Grant's staff at the taking of Fort Donelson and battle 
of Shiloh, 1862. After a succession of distinguished 
services in the Western campaign, 1562-1, on Mar. 12th, 
in the latter year, he was appointed to the command of 
the army of the Tennessee, a. position which enabled 
him to render most efficient help to Gen. Sherman. He 
fell in an action fought near Atlanta, July 22, 1864. 

Macrocosm, (midi/ro-kdem.) [From Gr. makros, 
long, and kosmos, the universe.) A term for the uni- 
verse, or the visible system of worlds, in contradistinc- 
tion from microcosm, q. v. 

Macropiper, (-pi'pir.) (From Gr. makros, long. and 
L. piper, pepper.] (Hot.) A gen. of plants, O. Piperaces, 
consisting of shrubs natives of the islands of the Pacific. 
M. methysticum, for- 
merly called Piper 
methysticum (Fig. 
456), furnishes the 
root called by the 
Polynesians Ava or 
Kava, which has 
narcotic properties, 
and is employed 
medicinally in 
rheumatism and 
other complaints, 
but is chiefly re- 
markable for the 
value attached to it 
as a narcotic and 


stimulant beverage, 

of which the na- 

tives partake before Fig. 456. 

they undertake any MACROPIPER METHYSTICUM. 


important business 
or religious rites. The approved method of preparing 
the Kava is to chew the root, and thus extract the 


uice. 

uo epedidm. (Zus.) The Kangaroo fam, com- 
prising marsupial quadrupeds chiefly characterized by 
tbe great length of their hind-legs, whilst the fore-legs 
are small. The tail is very long, thick, strong, and 
tapering, and is of great use in balancing the animal in 
its leaps, and also for sustaining the body in its ordi- 
nary erect sitting posture, in which it uses the hind- 
legs and the root of the tail as a tripod. In this pos- 
ture, also, it usually walks by the hind-legs alone. The 
h is in form somewhat like that of a deer; the ears 
moderately large and oval, the eyes large, and the aspect 
mild. They are all timid animals, making their escape 
from their pursuers by extraordinary leaps. The Great 
Kangaroo, M. gigant-us, of Australia, is said to be about 
71½ feet in length from the nose to the tip of the tail, 

e tail being rather more than 3 feet in length, and 
fully a foot in circumference at the base. The height 
of the animal is rather more than 50 inches, in the erect 
sitting posture already mentioned, but it sometimes 
raises itself on its toes to look around it, and its height 
is then greater than that of a man. 

r From Gr. makros, long. and 
oura, a tail.] ( 4.) The Long-tailed Decapods. At the 
end of the tail is a sort of fin, expanded laterally, which 
serves, by its vertical strokes, to propel the animal 
through the water. This group comprises the Lobster 
(genus Homarus), Cray-Fish or Fresh-water Lobster, 
Shrimp, and Prawn, all species too well known to re- 
quire description. 

Madagascar, (mdád-a-gds'kir,)a large island of Africa, 
lying to the S. E. of that continent in the Indian Ocean, 
in S. Lat. 119 57’-25° 38’, E. Lon. 439 61’, extending over 
an area estim. at 234,400 sq.m. It is 1,030 m.in length, 
and 360 at its greatest breadth. Its coasts are, generally, 
low and level; but in the interior, expecially towards 
the N., S., and E., the surface becomes hilly and even 
mountainous, culminating at Aukaratra, in N. Lat. 19° 
40’, E. Lon. 47° 20’, a summit 11,000 ft. above sea-level. 
The soil is very generally fertile, with rich pasturage, 
and magnificent forests abounding in valuable trees and 
wiedicinal plants; the other products are rice, sugar, 
silk, cotton, indigo, cocoa, pepper, and fruits. Its min- 
eralogieal aspect presents extensive vields of gold, 
silver, copper, ad. iron, and coal, The pp. manufa 
are jewelry, trinkets, curiosities, laces, carpets, cot 
ton stuffs, &c. Quite an active import and export trade 
is carried on in native produce and fabricated articles. 
C. Tantanarivo. This island first became of importance, 
as regards its relations with the outside world, in 1810, 
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wi... the chief of a tribe of Hovas made himself sow 
ereign under the title of Radama I. He soon entered 
into an alliance with the English; but this advance 
toward a connection with European civilization was 
checked during a term of succeeding years following 
the elevation to the throne of Queen Ranavolo I., 1828. 
That monarch, dying in 186!, was s. by her son, Radama 
II., who entered into a treaty of amity and commerce 
with France. His queen, Rosaherina, who s. bim in 
1865, embraced Christianity in 1869, The government 
of Ranavalona III, a queen who acceeded in 1883, 

into hostile relations in 13M with the French, who in- 
vaded her kingdom, and after encountering great diffi- 
culties took Antananarivo, the capital, Sept. 29, 1895. 
Peace followed, and a rigorous French protectorate 
ma established, the queen retaining her throne. Pop. 

„500,000. 

Maddaloni, (mdd-dah-lo'ne,) a town of 8. Italy, p 
Caserta, 14m N.N.E. of Naples. Pop. 17,798. 

Madder, (mád'dür.) [A.S mxdere.] (Bot.) See Rusia. 
—(Paint.) Several valuable pigments of different 
colors are prepared from the coloring matter of the 

root of Rubia tinctoria; and sess qualities which 
render them exceedingly valuable to the painter. The 
are transparent and permanent, working equally well 
both in water and in oil. The colors vary from the 
lightest and most delicate rose to the deepest purple, 
and are known as rose-madder, pink-madder, madder- 
carmine, purple-madder, brown-madder, intense madder- 
purple, and orange madder-lake. 

Madecassee, Madegassy, (mdd-e-kds'se) (Geog.) 
A native or inhab. of the island of Madaguscar, 4. v. 

Madeira, (mah-de'rah,) un island in the N. Atlantic 
Ocean, lying off the N.W. coast of Africa, in N. Lat. 329 
43’, W. Lon. 170. It belongs to Portugal, and is distant 
535 m. S.S. W. of Lisbon. It embraces, with Porto 
Santo and Las Desertas — the other islands forming the 
p^ of which M.is the principal — an area of 336 sq. m. 

he surface entirely consists of a succession of lofty 
mountains, highest altitude 6,000 ft., on the declivities 
of which the island’s chief natural products, vine, 
date-palm, plantain, sugar-caue, pomegranates, figs, 
coffee, &c., are raised. M. is especially noted for the 
wine which bears its name, highly prized by connois- 
seurs, but of which the production has greatly fallen 
off in late years. The island carries on an active trade 
principally with Great Britain. C. Funchal. Pop. 113,341. 

Madeira, or Cayari, a great river of S. America, 
formed by the united waters of the Beni, Mamore, 
Branco, and Guapore, all rising in Bolivia, and amalga- 
mating at different points along the Brazilian frontier. 
The M. unites with the Amazons in 8. Lat. 39 30’, W. 
Lon. 55°, after an entire course of 2.000 m. 

Madeley, (mdd'le,) a mining-town of England, co. 
Salop, on the Severn, 13 m. ESE. of Shrewsbury. Pop. 
10,535. 

Madison, James, (mdd'e-sijn,) an American statesman 
of eminent ability and purity of character, and the 4th 
Pres. of the U. States, was B. in King George co., Va, 
March 16, 1751, and after graduating at Princeton Coll, 
1771, he embarked upon the study and practice of the 
law. Five years later he became a member of the As- 
sembly of Virginia, aud in 1779 entered the General 
Congress. He actively participated in the framing of 
the American Constitution, and allied himself politi- 
cally with the Federalist party. In 1789 he took his 
seat in the National Congress, where he preserved a 
moderate attitude amid the antagonism at that time 
ruling among its members. In 1801 he was appointed 
secretary of state in Mr. Jefferson's cabinet, an office 
he filled with distinction for 8 years. In 1808 Mr. Jf. 
was elevated to the Presidential chair by the Republican 
varty, with which he had for some years previous affi- 

iated himself. In 1812 he was reélected, and during 
his second term of chief magistracy occurred the war 
with Great Britain and the granting of the U. S. Bank 
charter. D. 1836. 

Madison, in Alabama, a N. co.; area, 850 sq. m.; C. 
Huntsville.—In Arkansas, a North-western county, b. 
by Missouri; area, 1,030 square miles. Capital, Hunts- 
ville—In Florida, a northern county, skirted by Geor- 
gia; area, 2,500 squaro miles. Capital, Madison.—Ie 
Georgia, a N.E. county ; area, 300 square miles. Capital, 
Danielsville.—In JUinois. a S. W. county, bound by Mis- 
souri; area, 690 square miles. Capital, Edwardsville.— 
In 7ndiana, an E. central county; area, 400 sq. miles, 
Capital, Anderson.—A flourishing trading city of the 
same State, capital of Jefferson county, on the Ohio, $6 
miles S.S.E. of Indianapolis. Pop. (1880) 8,945.—In ha, 
a S. W. central co.; area, 570 sq. m. ; Capital, Winterset, 
In Kentucky, an E. central county; area, 500 sq. nug 
Capital, Richmond.—In Louisiana, a N.E. county, & 
by Mississippi; area, 640 sq. m. Capital, 
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In Mississippi, a W. central county: area, 740 J. n 
Oapital, Cauton.— In Messourt, a S. E. county; are 
628 sq miles. Capital, Fredericktown.—In N. Curolin, 
a W. county bounded by Tennessee; area, 450 «1. miles, 
Capital, Marshall—In New York, a central county, 
area, 62) eq. miles. Capital, Morrisville—In Okin, a 
S. W. central county; arca, 480 sq. miles. Capital, Lone 
don.—In Tennessee, a W. by S. county; area, 550 square 
miles. Capital, Jackson.—In Teris an E. central co.; 
area, 9*0 sq. miles Capital, Madisonville.—1Iu Ini 
a N. E. central county; area, 250 eq. m. Capital, Madison 
Court-Housc.—In Wisconsin, a finely-built rezularly 
laid or city, C. of the State, nnd seat of justice of Dane 
count on a narrow isthmus between Third and Fourth 
Lakes, 0 m. W. of Milwankee. 

Madness, (m. ns.) [From A. S. maad, distracted in 
mind. | (Mal.) Sameas INSANITY, g. v. —Huving or furious 
M. Same as Mania, q. v. 

Madonna, 0oiah-dós nah.) [Tt., my lady.] In Italy, a 
term exclusively applied to the Virgin Mary, and hence 
to her pictorial or statuesque representations, 

Madras, (n- ds.) one of the three great presidencies 
of Brit. India, comprising the whole of the peninsula of 
Hindostan S. of the Krishna, the N. Cirears, and Canara, 
or from bet. N. Lat. 57-202, E. Lon. 149-857 ; arra, 141.746 
eq. n. The coast-line, though extending a distance of 
1,730 m., does not possess a single good harbor, Sur- 
face, generally a table-land with slight elevations exe 
tending interior ise from the coast, till crossed by the 
E. and W. Ghiauts and the Neilgherries (qg. r.). Carens, 
rice, pepper, spices, are the pp. staples of cultivation and 
export. The presidency is divided into 21 dista. Pop. 
24,925,509. — M bras, a seaport city, C. of above pres., 
on the coast of Coromandel, 870 m. S. W. of Caleutta by 
land. Owing to the heavy surf rolling across tlie bar, 
ships are obliged to anchor and discharge in tho rond- 
stead opposite the city. M. is a finely built and well 
laid-out. place. with rome handsome public buildings, 
and a flourishing commerce. It surrendered to the 
French in 1744, after a bombardment of 3 days, was re- 
stored to the Engiish at the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and withstood nguin, l755-0, à long and obstinate siero 
by the French under the Comte de Lally-Tollendal. 1%. 
725.00. 

Madreporartia, (ma. re- põ r- a red.) (Zoly The Mad- 
repores, an O. of Na-. lia tes embracing polyps which are 
single or compound, with a broadly expanded form. 
single conical tentacles, and whose dermal tissues and 
usually the radiating lamell:e deposit solid coral. They 
1 iu the warm scas, to Which they are mainly con- 

ned. 

Madrid, (di- Y,) (anc. Mantua Chirpetanorum,)a fine 
city of Spain, of which Kingduin it is tbe cap., on the 
Manzanares, 39 m. N. by E. of Toledo. It is walled, is 
builtin an oblong torm, has many handsome modernized 
streets, Suares, and promenades, and contains many 
elegant public edifices, prominent among which are the 
Royal Pulace, and several magnificent churches. W. 
possesses some excellent academics and literary and 
&cientifie institutions, and has manufs, of carpets, por- 
celain, paper, hats, jewelry, silks, &c. It derived its 
present name from the Moors who oceupicd it in 1304. 
Under Philip II. it became the Spanish metropolis; was 
held by the French 0505-12, and aguin entered by them 
in 1823. Pop. 1878, 41.000. 

NHndrignl.(add'regit) [Fr.] (Lit.) A short poem, 
generaiiv of a tender or amorous character, composed 
of a number of free and unequal verses, contined neither 
to the regularity of the sonnet, nor to the subtlety of 
the epigram, but containing some delicate and senti- 
mental thought. The M. of Tasso are among the finest 
things in Italian poetry. 

Madura, (5aA-icrah, an island of the Malay Archi- 
pelago, situate off the N. E. coast of Java, und politi- 
caliy included within the govt. of the latter, from which 
island it is separated by the Strait of Madura. Area, 
1,550 SJ. m. Soil fertile, aud tolerably productive. Pup. 
40.00. 

Mudu'rn, a city of Hindostan, C. of a maritime dist. 
of saine name, on the Vighey, 136 in. N. N. E. of Cape 
Comorin. It is noted for the choice examples of Hindoo 
architecture found within its precincts, vp. ot city, 
20.090: of dist. 1,756,701. 

Menander, (me-in'der,) (now Meinder.\ (Anr. Geon.) 
A river of Asia Minor, rising near Celene, in Phrygia, 
apd flowing in à S. W. direction into the Ivarian Sea at 
Miletus. It is noted for ita numerous windings — 
Whence the English word meander, applied to any 
Btream, signifies to flow in a winding course, 
aecenas, Caria CILNIUS, (mie-3e/nis.) a Roman patri- 
cian, B. abt. 70 B. C., became a favorite and trusted min- 
ist er of the Emperor Augustus, aud the most eminent 
and muniticent patron that Roman literature ever pous- 
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geased. He fostered the genius of Virgil and Horace, 
and has handed his name down to posterity as one pros 
verbial for encouragement ef letters, D. 8 u. C. 
Maffia, A icibian secret society whese purposes are ate 
tained by assassination. In 1591 its members murdered 
Chief of Police Hennessy, in New Orleans, for his 
activity in prosecuting the assassins. A riot followed, 
in which a number of the members were killed in 
prison. In 1595 ether assassinations tock place, ten 
Italian opponents of the society being murdered. 


Mnest richt, or Mvascries3, (eds ct) a fortif. and 


manuf, town of Holland, C. of p. Liribur;z on the 
Meuse; H m. N. E. of Liege. 1t was takcu by the French 
in 17194. Pop. 28.8 10. 

Magazine, (u- zenn*.) [From 8p. ahmagacfn]. Gen- 
erally aml commercially, a depot or warehouse tor any 
sort of stores or inerehandise — (Mil) A storehouse 
for arms, ammunition, or provisions. — (Vid) The 
powder-room in a ship of war. — (Lit) A serial or pe- 
riedical work in pamphlet form, containing literary 
matter of a miscellancous cbaracter; us, Zell's Monthly 
Magazine. 

Magdala, (m?j'da-Iah) (Anc. Geog A town in Qal- 
Hee iii all probability identical with Migdal-el (Jush. 
xix. „87 It stood close upon the western shore of tho 
lake, at the southern end of the plain of Genessareth, 
about an hour and à quarter north of Tiberias (Matt 
xv. 39). It was the birthplace of Mary, hence called 
Meadalene ( Mark xvi. 9). 

Mag dala.a fortified city of Abyssinia, and C. of the 
late king Theodore, who fell in its storming by the 
British troops under Sir R. Napier (eince Lord Napier 
ot. lit), June 10, I. 

Magdalena, (neizdilénah,) a large river of S. Amor 
ica, U. 8. of Colombia, having its source im the N.E. 
slope of the E. Andes; abt, N. Lat. , and emptying by 
u delta into the Caribbean Sea iu N. Lat. 11°, W. Lon. 
710. Length, 500 m. 

Magdalen lands. (m- u.) a cluster of islands 
in the Gult of st. Lawrence, situate abt, 54 un. N. W. of 
Cape Breton, and forming a chain sume 50 m. in length. 
Pop. 3.172. 

Magdeburg, (maq'de-boorg) an important commere 
cial city of Prussia, and one of the most strongly fore 
titted places in Europe. Its maunfs; are of great varie 
ety und extent, and its rise asa city dates from the sera 
of Charlemagne. In 15306 it wasoc c upied by the French, 
and restored to Prussia in 1814. Pep. 78,552. 

Magellan, FRN ASPO, (nti llan, Pg. MAG ALITAENS, ] 
a Portuguese circumnavigator, B. 1470, received the 
command of an expedition sent out by the Emperor 
Charles V. in 1519. to discover a W. passage to the E. 
Indes, Yn proacention of this enterprise, M., in 1520, 
sailed through the strait, which has since borne his 
name, into the ocean, which he called the Pele. and 
after discovering the Ladrone Islands, reached the Phil- 
ippiues, where he was slain by the natives, 1521. 

Magellan, (Strait of. u great channel — difficult 
of navigation —which separates the mainland of South 
Ameries from the insular group of Tierra del Fuege, 
bet. 8. Lat. 520 10—559, and W. Lon. 759 and 509 20’, It 
fs 300 m. long, und subject to a tidal rise of 50 ft. 

Magenta, uoh-jan'ts) a town of N. Italy. in Lome 
bardy, p. Pavia, 12 m. S. of Milan, near which was 
fought a great battle in 1859, bet. the French-Sardinian 
army and the Austrians, the latter su-taiulng a deci- 
Bive defeat. Pop. 4, %.. See MacMAHON, 

Mageræ, (me 'age-ro,) an island of Norway, near the 
coast of Finmark, in the Arctic Ocean, 22 ju. in length, 
and 15 in breadth; N. Lat. 710 11^ 50, E. Lou. 26 ^0 40", 

Maggiore. (It, from L. major.) (Mu) Major, in 
distinetion from tir: — n terii in Italian music. 

Maggiore, (Lake, mad-jo'ra,) or LocARNA, (anc. 
Jus Verbonus,) a considerable expanse of water in N. 
Italy, Iving partly within the latter, and partly in- 
cluded in the Swiss canton of Ticino, Length. 40 m.; 
mean breadth, Om. It receives the rivers Tresa and 
Ticino, and its surface is dotted with several islauds, 
chief among them being the Borromean group — one 
of which, ee Bella, 18 renowned. for its exquisito 
beauty of location and surroundings. 

Maggot, (miiy’yot.) [From A. S. mauthe.] (Zo? ) The 
popular name of the larvie of many kinds of dipterous 
insects, particularly those of the fin. Musciidie. 

Magi, maji.) (From Gr. magos; L. magnus, great | 
A body of priests among the anc. Medes and Persians, 
who constituted the recognized ministers of the re- 
ligion fonnded by Zoroaster, Their Knowledge of the 
occult arts was esteemed so great that their name has 
given rise to that of manic. As astroloyers, too, they 
figure in Scriptural mention as tho Wise Mea of the Bus 
who came to see the infant Jesus. 


Magic, (májik.) [Sume deriv.] A word which propeetg 
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Magi; but the latter being 
to have acquired their extraordinary 


bears, viz., 
the power of performing wonderful things by the 


most 
known properties and affinities 
hence epabled to produce effects 
the vulgar; and theso surprising results, which were, 
in reality, due to natural causes, procured them credit 


Among civilized 
488 died out, except in a few sequestered places, — 
Natural M. is the application of natural 
the pee of EP M though natural effects, 

€ Lantern, (mijik 
invented by Kircher, by means of w ich figures are 


lens, and in front of this, 
lena, or a system of lenses, Painted sli can be moved 
immediately in front of the illuminating lens. The 
strong light from the lamp, rendered more powerful by 
the illuminatin lens, is transmitted through the 
painted slides; is resulting colored rays are concen- 
trated by the lens, or system of lenses, to a focus on a 
screen, &c., and greatly enlarged images of the figures 
on the slides are produced — the 
darkened ; these images may be 
side of the screen, which is of linen, 
on the screen must have an increase 
tioned to their 
necessary; and hence 
&c., are occasionally employed. — The Solar mi à 
which is in reality a M. L. illuminated by the sola? 
rays, serves to produce highly magnified images of very 
small objects, The solar rays fall on a plane mirror, 
placed outside of a dark room, and are reflected towards 
a condensing lens, and thence to a second lens by which 
they are concentrated to its focus, The object to be 
magnified is placed at that point, between two glass 
plates. The object thus vy ud illuminated is very 
ree condensing lenses, 


C. As the images 
light propor- 

strong light is 
rogen lime light, 


sun's rays. Fig. 457 represents the arrangement de- 
vised by M. Duboscq. A solar microscope, ABD, identi- | 
cal with that already described, is fixed on the outside | 
ofa brass box. In the interior are two charcoal points | 
which do not quite touch, the space between them | 


Fig. 457. — PHOTO-ELECTRIC MICROSCOPE. 


being exactly on the axis 
of 


tricity, a luminous arc is formed between the two ends 
of the carbons, which gives a 
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pow essally illuminates the microscope. This is effected 
inside of the tube a con 

focus corresponds to the 

tween the two charcoals, In this manner the luminous 

rays, which enter the tubes D and 

their axis, and the same effects are produced as with the 

ordinary solar microscope; a 

Object placed between 

on the screen. 


guished. The part of the apparatus, MN, may be con- 
sidered as a universal b itc b 
scope can be replaced by the head-pieces of the phantas- 


magoria, the polyorama, the megascope, by 
apparatus, &c. and in this manner is admirab y 
for exhibiting optical 


Magist rate, (mdj'is-trát.) (L. magistratus, (Law) Ahy 


pem civil officer to whom the executive power of the 
aw is committed, either wholly or in 


Magna Charta, (mig’nah kádr'tah.) (Eng. Hist.) See 


CHARTER. 
Magna Grecia, (-gre’she-ah.) [i Great Greece.] 
name given by the Greeks to their 
colonial acquisitions in 8. Italy, including the cities of 


Cum, Sybaris, Crotona, Tarentum, Metapontum, and 
Locris. 

Magnate, (mdj'nát.) [From L. ma us, t] In 
Hungary, a member of the nobility who holds a seat in 


the Representative Cham ber. 


Magnesia, Laer (Chem.) See MAGNESIUM. 

Magnesia Eine. ( Chem.) DRUMMOND Licur.* 
agne’sian ime'stone. Geol.) See DoLoMITE. 

Magnesite, (-ne-zit.) (Min.) ' CARBON, 
agnesium, (mdg-ne'zhüm.) (Chem.) A beau 
silver-white metal, much resembling zinc in its chemi- 


water, communicating to it a faint 
It dissolves ensily in acids, forming 
salts of M., which are for the most part easily orystal- 
lizable. 


Magnet, (mdg'n?t.) [From Magnesia, a city of Lydia, 


where the attracting Property of loadstone was first 


STONE), and temporary 
When a bar or needle 


is required for its removal. The force of the attraction 


ent parts of the 
M. It is strong- 
est at the two 
ends, and is to- 
tally wanting 
in the middle. 
This variation 
may also be 
seen very clear- 
ly when a mag- 
netic bar js 
placed in iron 
filings. These 
become arrang- 
ed round tlie 
ends of the bar 
in feath ery 
tufts, which de- 
crease towards sm 
the middle of 
the bar, where 
there are none. 
That part of the 
surface of the 
bar where there 
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is no visible magnetic force is called the neutral line; 
and the points near the ends of the bars where the 
attraction is greatest are called the poles Every A., 
whether natural or artificial, has two poles and a neu- 
tral line. The end pointing towards the north is called 
the north pols, and the other end ia the south pole, The 
two poles of a M. appear identical when they are brought 
in contact with iron filings, but this identity is only 
apparent. For when a small inagnetic needle, ub (Fig. 
458), is suspended by a tine thread, and the north pole, 
A, of an other needle is brought near its north pole, 
a, a repulsion takes place. If, on the contrary, A is 
brought near the south pole, b, of the movable needle, 
the latter is strongly attracted, Hence these two poles, 
a and b, are not identical, tor one is repelled and the 
other attracted by the same pole of the magnet, A. It 
may be shown in the same manner that the two poles 
of the latter are also ditlerent, by successively present- 
ing them to the same pole, a, of the movable needle. 
In one case there is repulsion, in the other attraction, 

Magnetism, (»cignét-Um) (Phys) That science 
which investigates the phenomena exhibited by natu- 
ral und artificial magnets, and the laws by which they 
are governed. Some of the properties of the magnet 
were known to the ancients, but they were not ac- 
quainted with its directive power, that is, its tendency 
to assuine a certain position when at liberty to do 80. 
If alight bar of steel be suspended horizontally by a 
silk thread, or balanced on a pivot, und then magnet- 
ized, it will, except at the magnetic equator, lose its 
horizontal position, making an angle with the horizon, 
called the angle of dip, and will no longer rest in every 
position, but will assume one in a direction north aud 
south, but making a small angle with the plane of the 
terrestrial meridian, termed the angle of variation, 
These two angles are subject to perpetual but slight 
changes. The magnetic equator seems to cross the ter- 
restrial at four points, The lines at which the angles 
of dip are equal are called magnetic parallela There 
are probably no precise points whieh can be called 
magnetic poles, The earth being a great magnet, its 
poles are rather regions than points. Even in the ordi- 
Dary artificial magnet, the poles are diffused over com- 
paratively large spaces. The earth is most probably 
ah electromagnet, magnetized by the electric currents 
continually circulating round it,and which are due to 
evaporation, &c. The lines formed by points on the 
earth's surface, at which the variation is equal, are 
called lines of equal variation, The rapidity with which 
a needle vibrates, if drawn from its natural position, is 
& measure of the intensity of M. at that time and place, 
and this intensity is subject to constant change. A 
magnet, if placed in iron filings, will attract them in 
quantities large at its poles, and diminishing towards 
the centre, to which none adhere. The poles of a 
magnet will attract pieces of soft iron: and these, as 
long as they are in contact with the magnet, will them- 
selves be magnetic,and will attract other pieces of iron 
or iron filings. If soft iron be brought near a magnet, 
it will be magnetized, and, as long as it is near it, will 
attract iron filings, &c. The interposition of paper, 
glass, &c., will nut cause the magnetic influence to be 
intercepted. If a magnetized bar of steel. be placed 
under a sheet of paper, iren filings scattered over the 

aper will arrange themselves in curres over the poles, 
when soft iron is removed from the magnet, it in- 
stuntly ceased to be mnagnetic. Steel is not so power- 
fully magnetized, but, on removal, it retains more or 
less of the Y. Iron rods or bars acquire polarity by 
standing long in one position. Magnetism is destroyed 
by a red heut. If discs of various metals are put in 
rapid rotation, they will become magnetic, since they 
will deflect the needie —an effect not due to vorticity 
ue in the air, since it is more powerful in racuo. 

agnetic attraction and repulsion vary inversely as 
the squares of the distance. 

Magnetism, (AnimaL,) is, according to those who 
believe in it, the influence that a man can exercise on 
the body of another man, either by the application of 
hands upon him, or the will only. The produced etlects 
are, according to cases and persons, a light and pene- 
trating Warm somnolency, more or less deep sleep, ex- 
ternal insensibility — partial or total somnambulism — 
with or without lucidity ; sometimes spasms, catalepsy, 
ecstasy. Often, also, no etfects are produced. The origin 
of the term was a fancied analogy between the action of 
the mineral magnet and that of the animal energy, vis 
vil, but magnetizers admit now that the magnetic fluid 
is identical with the nervous fluid, and that, since the 
will directs the nervous fluid to the organs to put them 
in motion, it can also cast out this fluid und make it to 

netrate the body of another person. They think that 
y accumulating this fluid into the body of a person 
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who is deficient witn 1t it is possible to restore equi 
librium in it, and to increase vital force. They asaert 
also that M. may cure, or at least relieve, many diseases, 
chiefly those which belong to the nervous system. 4. 
N. originated thus: — A German physician, named Mee 
mer, in 1772 attempted cures with the mineral magnet, 
and excited some sensation in Vienua; when at length 
he declared that the effect was produced, not by the 
magnet, but by a mysterious power in his own person, 
and that this power was related, not only to the mage 
netic power, but to the attraction disposed throughout 
the universe. From Vienna he went to Paris, where he 
gained many proselytes to his pretended discovery. 
The government at length appointed a committee, 
among whom was Dr. Franklin, to investignte the pre- 
tensions of Mesmer, and the result of their inquiries 
appeared in a memoir, by M. Bailly, which condemned 
animal magnetism. After the lapse of half a century, 
it has again revived, and numbers of eminent persons 
are found among its votaries. Though Mesrner is con- 
sidered to be its discoverer, it was undoubtedly prace 
tised by many persons, and in various forms, long 
before him. 

Mag neto- electricity, (-71-7X-trise-te)) ( Magnet.) 
For information on the connection between electricity 
and magnetism, see ELECTRO-DY NAMICS, ELECTRO-MAGNET, 
INDUCTION, &c. 

Magnetograph, (mag-n/t'o-gràf.) (From Gr. magnéa, 
a magnet, and gr«pho, ] write.) (Maumet) An apparatus 
for registering the variations of the phenomena of tere 
restrial magnetism, It can be made self-recording. 

Magnetometer, (mig-uzt-m'etür.) {Same deriv.] 
(Maguet.) An instrument or apparatus for determining 
the elements of terrestrial magnetism, as to direction 
and force. When adapted for determining the declina- 
tion of the ueedle, it is called a declínomreter und when 
for the inclination and vertical force, it becomes an in- 
clinometer. 

Magnitieat, (mdy-nife-kdt) [L., it magnifies.] (Eccl.) 
Jn the ritual of the Roman Catholic Church, the name 
given to the“ Song of the Virgin Mary," — derived from 
the opening invocation in the Latin Vulgate. 

Magnifier, (miy’ne/i-ir.) (From L. magnus, great, 
and facio, I devise.] (Opt) kind of lens by the use 
of which bodies assume an apparent magnitude. 

Magnitude, (midg'ne-tad.) [From L. mugnitudo, greate 
ness.] (Math.) A term which describes whatever is 
made up of parts locally extended, or has dimensions; 
as a line, suriace, solid, &c. The apparent M. of a body 
is that measured by the visual angle, formed from rays 
drawn from its extremes to the centre of the eye; so 
that all olyects seen under the same or equal unglea 
appear equal, and rice vered. 

Magnolia, (mag-no'le-ah.) ( Bot.) See MaaNotrACEA 

Magnoliacese, (-no-le-a'se-e.) An O. of planta, all: 
Ranales, consisting of trees or shrubs, closely allied to 
Nununculacem. The typical gen. Magnolia consists, for 
the most part, of large trees with fine foliage, and hande 
some fragrant flowers. They are natives of the S. States 
of N. America, of N. India, China, Japan, and other 
parts of Asia. Most of the species (and chiefly & 
acuminata, the Cucumber-tree) have aromatic tonic 
properties, which has led to their employ ment in fevers, 
rheumatism, and other complaints. The beauty of the 
foliage and flowers of these trees gives them yet greater 
claims to our regard than their medicinal properties, 
The noblest of all is perhaps M. grandiflora, a native of 
N. Carolina, where it forms a tree from 60 to 100 feet 
high. 

Magoffin, (ma- in,) in Kentucky, an E. co.; area, 
425 sq. m.; C. Salyersville. 

Magot, (mign, or the BARBARY APR. (Zoól.) A small 
monkey, diflering from the Macacos by its tail being 
reduced. to a mere tubercle. It is the only monkey 
found in Europe. 

Magpie, (%%) pf.) (Zol) See Corving. 

Magyar, (méd'yor.) (Hung.) See HUNGARY. 

Mahanuaddy, (mah-a-nid'de,) a river of Hindostan, 
rising in the p. Gundwana, N. Lat. 219 30’, E. Lon. 819, 
and emptying by a delta into tne Bay of Bengal, after 
an E. course of 500 m. 

Mahdi, El. The assumed tit le of Mohamed Ahmed, 
born at Dongola, in 1542, acquired fame as a holy man 
by years of seclusion and austerity, and in 1*83 ape 
peared nt the head of à large army which annihilated 
the Egyptian Army under Hicks Pasha, and in 1885 
captured Khartoum and killed General Gurdon. He 
died in 1885. 

Mahl-atick, (mar-) (Pant) The stick upon which 
an artist leans his left hand while employed at the 
easel, 

Mahmoud I., (mah-mood’,) or MoRAMMED, sultan of 
the Turks, B. 1696, s. his uncle, Achmet III., 1780; b. 
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Puropeans thi after the second voyage of the Navigate 
Ecbastian Cabot, in 149x, In 1601 a French colony es, 


If on the 8 
lition sent 


tablished itse 
English exper 


t. Croix River, and 
out by Sir Ferdinando Qo 
explored the region bet. 38? and 44°, und attempted to 
found a settlement. Capt. John Smith, in 1614, took 
Possession of the country lying bet. Cape Cod and Mon 
"yan Island, and Rave it the name of New England 
n 1620, M. was Eranted by royal charter to the Ply 
month Company, Which body transferred the territor, 
lving bet. tho Kennehee and Merrimac rivers to Sy 
Ferdinando Gorges and Capt. John Mason In 1625.1 
European settlements along the rivers suffered frum a 
War carried on with the Indians. After undergoing 
Various changes of Proprietorship, the colony, in läro, 
Was handed over to Mussachtiserts, ^ grant confirmed 
to the latter Prov. in lool. In 1890 M. was aGnittted 
into the community of American States. A contro 
vers respecting the N.E. boundary of M., which threat 
ened to produce war with England. wag settled by a com 
Promise of claims in 1542. 
alne-et-Loire. (-war’,) a W. dept. of France, con. 
Fisting of the Freater part of the loriner p. of Anjou, 
bet. N. Lat, 470470 50, und W, Lon. 07-19, Area, 275 
em. It is watered by the Loire and Maine, with their 
tributaries, C. Angers, Pop. 887,325, 
Maintenance, (ADN n-. Fr., anbefstepce.] 
(Law.) An unlawful maintaining or FüUPpOrting a suit 
between others, by stiri ing up quarrels, or interfering 
in a cause in which the p eren has no concern. But it 
is no M. where n Person gives a poor man Inoney out of 
clinrity to carry ona suit, — CAP oF M. (hr) A cap 
of dignity, formerly Lej, : the rank of duke, 
Mnintenon, FRANCOISE D'A UBIGNÉ, Mantis DE, 
(mant lad y, B. 165535, m. in 1652, the Poet 
* prominent figure in the social 
ie Paris of that time. Appointed 
he Duc de Maine, natural son of 


in 1607 ay 


lite of ti 


governess of t 


Main, MAINE, or MAYS, a river of mid Germany, formed louis XIV., she gradually acauired such an ascendency 
by the conthience of the White and Red M.. in Bava- Over that monarch that he Privatcly married her in 
ria, 24 m, N. W. of Bayreuth, and thence taking a W. 1655. D. 1719. 

Course till it embouchey into the Rhine Opposite Mentz. | Maistre, JOSEPH Marr, Core DF, (-mdt’r,) a French 
Length, 300 m. publicist, p. nt Chambéry, Savoy, 1754, wag One of the 
Rine, (mani an anc. p. of W. France, embracing the Most Original thinkers of his time. Hie chief work (Dy 
existing de, A. of Sarthe and Mayenne. Tupe, 1819) ina plea for clerical Supremacy and abso 
Bine, the mast E. State of the Amer. Union, bet. 420  lutium in matters of pclitical Eovernment. p. 182], 
67 79 wy’ N. Lat., and E. Lon. 50 4105 10’; b. N. and Rize, or INDIAN Cox, (da.) (Bo) See ZEA, 

N.W. by Lower Canada, and S. and S. E. by the Atlantic Majesty, (/.) (Fr, majesté, from I. majestas.) 
Ocean. Length, 320 Di.; maximum breadth, 160 Di. A title of honor used in addressing kings, derived from 
Area, 31.766 "4. m. The shores of this State are deeply the Romane, and substituted tor highness in England, in 
indented by iniete and arms of the gen, Presenting a the days of Elizabeth, 

Succession of excellent harbors, and fringed with nn- Majolica, (majol’e-kah,) Probably from having been 
Merous islands, The surface is very generally hilly, first nade in Majorca, ] (Ceramics.) The name vrigie 
and trises in the N. and N.W into tlie summits of Dally applied by tlie. Italiana to that kind of eurtLen- 
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Major, (major) [I., Kreater.] (Lg.) The first pro. 
Position of a regular By llogism, containing the Principal 
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for tillauze and pasturage, The N. part is covered wit); lattalion, — A. v -er. Bee GENERAL. 

dense lorests, chietly Ping, fir, and birch, aftording an | M Ajorea, (mah jer'kuh,) The largest of the BALEARIO 
Almost inexhaustible supply of timber for home use ISLANDS, q. t. 

and exportation. The cereals, flax, pulse, &., consti- Ma jor-domo, (-do'mo.) [From L. majordomas su- 
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rly, a title 
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try. M. is divided into 16 cos, with Augusta (enp.), a Roman ene ral. s. Avitus an eniperor of the Veat, 457 

Portland, Bath, Bangor. Saco, Rockland, Beliart, &c., as A. P., aud carried on wars against Theodoric and Ger 

the chief towns. The executive Consists of u governor, nerie. Deposed and Murdered by Ricimer, 461. 

with an auxiliary council of 7 members elected by Makalah, C AA a Beüport of Arabia, p. Had. 

the legislature, The latter consists of two bodies — K Maat, 500 m. EN. E. of Aden. Fop. 4,500, 

Senate of 3] Members, and a House of Representatives Mahi. ima ke.) (Z^5.) See LEMURID, 

of 151 members, Education has throughout the State Making-up, (má A" ing.) (Type) Among printera, 

the most ample development; and institutions of (he process of forming columns of (ype into pa 

& social, religious, and Philenthropie character exist in Malabar, (--, a dist. of Hindostan, pres. 
&ccordauce with the ratio of her wealth and pop, In Madras, lying bet. N. Lat. 1 127-1: 15’, E. Lon. 759 
1690 the number of pupils attending the public 8cliooisin 10-709 5. and b. N. by Canara, S. by Cochin, E. by the 
M was 149,827, Supported by au aggregate expenditure W. Ghauts and W. by the Indian Ocean. Area, 6,262 sq. 
of about $1,000,093). The hizher branches of education m. C. Calicut. Pop 1,140,916. 

are provided for at Waterville, Bowdoin, Bates Colleges, Malacca, mH.) a town on the W, const of the 

etc., Jf. ia represented in Cou&ress by 4 members, In Malay peninsula, forming, with a small adjoining terri- 
1890 the assessed value of real and Personal estate was tory ‘extending 40 m along the Coast, by 30 m. inland 

$235.978.716. In the same Year the public debt was abt, 4 eh . and that 5 the esti Tue pop. of 
8.000, 000. M. owes its earliest discovery to the North- e town is abt. 5,000; that o the entire territo A 

dn in 999. No settlement, however, was effected hy — The channel lying between the island ef — 
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matra and the Malay peninsula is called the Stratt of 
Malacca, and forms the most frequeuted entrance into 
the China Sea. 

Malachi, (5adi'ah-ki.) (Sip) A prophet of whose 
history we know nothing, but supposed to have lived 
in abt. 420 n. c. The Book which bears his name is 
rightly placed last of tlie productions of the minor 
prophets, Both chronologically considered. and also 
from ita contents, it appropriately closes the Old Testa- 
ment canon, and is tlie last solemn utterance of the 
. Spirit under the earlier covenant. Thence- 
C 


ward the voice of prophecy was heard no more till. 


the forerunner of Messiah here predicted opened the 
second volume of revelation. 

Malachite, (ml uh-kit.) [Prom Gr. malache, the mel- 
low flower.] (Mind The blue and green carbonate of 
copper, found frequently 8 in long, slender 
needles. It takes a good polish, and is often muuuluc- 
tured into vases and other ornaments, 

BMalanacology (nál-ah-koi'o-je.» (From Gr. malal. os, and: 
logos, description. | (Vad Hista The science Which Las ref- 
erence to the structure and characteristics of mollusca. 

Malacopterygians, (má-ah kop-tár-eje-cuz.) (From 
Gr. malakos, soft, and fer, a wing.) (Z..) An O. 
of fishes, comprising a large majority of all tho fresh- 
water fishes. It is characterized by the ventrals being 
suspended to the under part of the abdomen, and be- 
hind the pectorals, without being attached to tlie boues 
of the shoulder. 

Malaga, %% ,)³uoh,) a city and seaport of Spain, C. 
of p. of same name, on the Mediterranean, 65 m. N. E. 
of Gibraltar. It exports great quantities of fruits, 
wine, &c. It is famous for its sweet Muscatel wines, 
the richest of which ts called Las Lagrimas, 

Malar, molir.) (From L. mala, the cheek.) (Anat.) 
The most prominent bone of the cheek. 

Malaria. (na- L “Te-, It.] (Med.) The state of the 
atmosphere or soil, or beth, which, in certain localities, 
in the wurm season, produces u fever more or less vio- 
lent, according to the nature of the exposure. The 
region of the M. in Italy extends from Leghorn to Cer- 
racina, abt. 200 m., and trom the sex to the Apennines, 
from Zu to 30 m., besides being found in other particu- 
lar places. The city of Renne has been gradually in- 
vaded by it; so that not only the Whole of ancient 
Rome has been deserted, but even the finest parts of 
the modern city, particularly those which are least in- 
habited, have become unsafe. Even in 


on account of . It has been found trom observation, 
that, although standing waters, when clear and free 
from smell, and all running waters, ure considered per- 
fectly ealubrious, they may in tact be nearly as injuri- 
ous as thuse that are putrid and stagnant; and that, 
besides marshes, fresh and. salt meadows, and wet 
pasture-linds generally, all woods, coppices, thickets, 
rivers, lakes, ponds, ornamental waters, pools, ditches, 
plashy and limited spots of ground generally, send 
forth more or less of this uoxious vapor; that where- 
ever, iu short, any chemical compound of the vegetable 
elements is wetted or held in solution by water, there 
the poison in question may be, or will be, produced, pro- 
vided the temperature be sufficiently high; that the 
smallest surtace coming under any of the above de- 
nominations is sullici:nt to produce M. 

Malates, c»ocl'ahetees) (From L. maium, an apple.) 
n Salts forined by the union of malic acid with 

iflerent bases. The . of potash, soda, and ummonia 
are deliguescent, 

Mal“ ny. Eastern, or In'dian Archipelago, 
& group consisting of an immense number of islands 
lying bet. the tropics, or within vo- 1.350 E. Lon., and 
11? S. and 199 N. Lat., being surrounded by the China 
Sea and tlie Pacitic aud Indian oceans. This archipel- | 
age is geographically distributed over 5 divisions: the 
let of which includes Java, Sumatra, the W. portion | 
of Borneo, Billiton, Madura, &c.; the 2d, Celebes, 
Timor. the E. part of Borneo, Flores, &c.; the od, 
Cerun, Gillolo, the Aru Isles, Papua, &c.: the 4th, the 

N. E. section ot Borneo, the Sooloos, Mindanao, &c.; and 

the oth, the major num be. r of tlie! hilippine Islands. 


Malay Peninsula, (The. (mal'a pe-nin'su-lah,) a | 


long and narrow territoria] division of S. E. Asia, in 


Further India, bet. N. Lat. 19-1229, and E. Lon. 999-1049, 


b. W. by the Gulf of Siam and the China Sea, and W 


the time of | 
Horiwe, Rome was deserted for two months in the year, | 


. Christianstad. 
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Malays, (mdl'iz) (Ethnol.) An Asiatic race of people 
who inhabit the numerous countries and islands which 
lie bet. China und the peninsula of Hindostan. They 
form a distinct branch of the human family. are in conr 
plexion ot a deep brown, in disposition cunning and 
treacherous, profess a kind of modiied Mohamme- 
danisin, and, intellectually speuking, are above the 
standard of other Asiatic races, 

Malden, »nautdu,) in Massachusetts, n town of Middlo- 
rex co, 5 m. N. of Boston. It has extensive manuts, 
of boots, shoes, &c, 

Maldives, (Tur) (mdildivz-.) a group of islands in the 
Indian Ocean, bet. N. Lat, 09 457-79 64 and E. Lon. 72 
48-70 457, lying at a distance of abt. 300 in. S. E. of the 
mainland of Hindostan. They are of coralline origin, 
and the inhab., estim. at 200,000, carry on a considera- 
ble commerce With both the coutinent and the islands 
of the Malay Archipelago. The M. are under the rule 
of a native sultan, who acknowledges a nominal depen 
dence of che Brit. govt. of Ceylon, 

| Maldonado, (nd ld inia hio) a seaport of Uruguay, 
S. America, on the N. E. bank of the estuary of tlie 
Plate, 60 m. E. of Montevideo. Pep. abt. 10,000. 

Malebranche, Nic, Ax, (maul bronah',) a French 
metapliysician, B. in Paris, 10635, became in 1660 à priest 
of the Oratory and a disciple of the Cartesian school of 
philosophers. As a writer, bis reputation depends 
mainly upon the Recherche de la Verité—&u book in- 
tended as an attempt to harmonize revealed religion 
with the Cartesian philosophy. D. 1715. 

Malesherbes, CunriEN GUILLAUME DE LAMOIn Nox, 
(da mahl’zahrb,) a distinguished French jurist, B. in 
Paria, 1721, chiefly remembered for his chivalrous and 
able defence of Louis XVI. before the Convention, in 
Jan., 1792. D. by the guillotine in April of the same 
year. 

Malesherbiacere, (-firb-r-a's-0.) (Bit.) An O. of the 
all. Violules, consisting of herbs or lialt--hrubby plants, 
with alternate exstipulate leaves, and solitary yellow or 
blue flowers. These plants, found in Chili und Peru, 
are allied to the passion-tlowers. 

Malfeasance, (ndl-rz'üna) (From. Fr. malfaisance.] 
(NA.) The undue performance of some act wherein 
the party had no right, or which he had contracted not 
to do. 

Malformation, (-/orm-u’shtin.) (Anat.) See Cox- 
FORMATION. 

Mallbran. Mania FELICIA, (/ e-bralm,) un eminent 
vocalist of the mezzo-soprano school, B. in Paris, 1808, 

^ made her débiton the lyric stage in 1325, visited the 

U. States in the following year, and D. in 15960, after a 
hort but most brilliant operatic career, 

Malic Acid, (%% “/ iu.) [From L. malum, an apple.] 
hem.) An acid which is present in the stalks of gar- 
den rhubarb, and the juice ot many fruits, especially 
apples and pears, Form. 2HO,C.ITO,. 

Mallard, Qaidil-lahrd’.) (Zool.) See ANATIDA. 

| Matleability, onál-le-a-bil'e-te.) [From L. mallens, a 
hammer.) (/'^ys.) The property of extending under 
the blow of a hammer. It is opposed to Hex. and 
is almost restricied to metals Midleable substances 

must be tenacious, resisting fracture, and solt, permit- 
ting the particles to glide over one another. The M. 
of the most common metals is in the following order 

1 gold, 2 silver, 3 copper, 4 platinum, ö iron. 6 alumi- 
nium, 7 tin, 8 zinc, 9 lead. Gold may be reduced to 
leaves of 1-180,000tb of an inch in thickness, und weigh- 
ing only 3 grains per sq. foot. Leaf iron hus been ob- 
tained 1H^00th of an inch in thickness, and weighing 
one-third of a grain per. sq. inch. J. is much in- 
fluenced by temperature, the temperature of greatest 
M. being different tor ditferent metals, Iron is most 
malleable at a low white heat; in this state, therefore, 
it is welded or rolled into bars or plates. 

; Malleus, Gnd! tn.) [L., u hammer.) (Ast.) See Ear. 

Mallicollo, »dl-lc-4ollo, oneofthelarzest of the New 
Hebrides, in the Pacilic Ove un, bat. 16% 07% 20“ N., Lon. 

10:9 57 23" E. The inhabitants seem to correspond 
with the natives of New Guinea, especially iu their 
black color and woolly hair. 

| Mallow, Gadi.) (From L. mulra.] 

VACEE. 

Mulm. (mahki’mo,) a fortified seaport of Sweden, C. of. 

i a dist. of sume name, on the Sound, 110 m. S. W. of 

Lup. 24,07. 
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(Bot.) See Mar- 


by the Bay of Bengal and Strait of Mnlacen. Area, 35,0007 Malo. St.,) (niihlo,; a fortified seaport of France, 


sq. m. 1t embraces part of the Brit. p. ot Teuasserim, 
of Lower Siam, and of the so-called Straits Sectlements, 
belonging to the English, including Quedah. 
tin, guid-dust, spices, timber, and fruits. Pep. 200.000, 


Malayan, (nech-la'ydin,) or MALAYAN, (mah-la'zhin.) | 
Relating or pertaining to Malacca iq. v.), or to 


(Geog.) 
the Malay race of mankind. 


lt exports | 


dept. DIe-et-Vilaine, on the English. Channel, 40 m. 
| N.N. W. of Rennes. It carries on à brisk consting-trade. 
Pop. 10,693. 

; Malpighi, MARCELLO, (nde e.) nn Italian anatomist, 
u. hear Bologna, 1625, is now clietly known for his die- 
coveries in the anatomy of the skin, of the kidneys, ap? 

t of the spleen. D. 1094. 
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Malpightaceee, (;e-a/se-e.) (Bot.) An O. of plants, Malversatton, (mad rur- n.) From L. nale, and 
all. Sapi consisting of trees or shrubs, many of tersalio, a turning.) (Law. Malfeasance or misbe. 
them climbing shrubs or lianas. They are chiefly in-] havior in an office, employ, or commission: such as 

bitants of tropical countries, breach of trust, extortion, ke, 

Malplaquet, (mil’pluh-ha,) a Village of France, dept. | Mal voisie, ndl-eoow'se,) Malmsey, or Madeira 

ord, 9m. 8. of Mons, memorable tur ihe great battle Wine. (A term anciently used.) Sce Man!. 
fought, Sept. 11, 1700, bet. the allied English and Ger- Mamelukes, (md ml'adookz) | From Ar. memalik, & 
Man urmics under Marlborough, and the French under serf.] Originally, male slaves imported from Circassia 
Marshal Villars, in which the latter were defeated, the iuto Egypt by the rulers of that country. They were 
lies losing 15,000, and the French 15,000 men, instructed in military "Xercises, but soon exhibited a 
alt, (mauu) [A. S. mult.] Grain, usually barley, Bpirit of insubordination, Assassinating the Sultan, 
Which has been induced to Ferminate, and the germi. Turan Shah, and, in 1258, appointing Ibexh, one of 
nation suddenly checked: the obiect being to convert their own number. sultan of Egypt. They were at 
the starch of the grain partially into sugar. The grain length conquered by Selim L and Cairo, their CAD., was 
Is first steeped in water, and then spread out on floors tuken by storm. after they governed Egypt 263 years, 
te the depth of three or four inches, when it germinatos, During the French invasion of Egypt by Napoleon L, 
his goes on for some dass, the Ein beins frequently the M. formed a fine body of cavalry, and for a time 
turned, and then the gernination is stopped by being seriously ünnoyed the invaders, though Many after 
transferred to a malt-kiln. — Ne uro chambers wards joined them. In 1511 Meheniet Ali annihilated 
having nuinerous holes in the toor, through which the their power by treacherously inveigling and destroying 
heat ascends from a furnace below, and dries the malted 470 ot their chief leaders, 
grain that is laid upon it. Mammalia, (Qudm-imna'le-ah ) or MAMMALS. [From L, 
alta, (nauta) ) (ane. Melita.) an island iu the Medi- manne, the breasts, (L05l.) The first class of Ver. 
terrancan, belonging to England, situate 62 m. S. W. of 
Cape Pussaro, in N. Lat. 352 54' 6% E. Lon. 149 31^ 109r, 
Area, including the adjacent island of Gozo, 115 Aq. m. 
+ possesses one of the finest harbors in the world, 
with such an even depth that the largest vessely may 
anchor alongside the Very shore, forming an admirable 
station for a fleet. The surface of the island is gener- 
ally flat, and the soil fertile and highly cultivated, 
roducing the cereals, cotton, &c. C. Valetta. Of this 
sland we find mention at a very early date, the Phoeni- 
Cians being said to have colonized it in the l6th cent, 
B.C. It was next possessed alternately hy the Greeks, 
Carthaginians, and Romans. It is mentioned by St. 
Paul as the scene of his shipwreck. After being occu- 
ied by the Saracens and the Sicilians, the emperor 
harles V. £ranted ., with Gozo and Tripoli, in per- 
petual sovereignty to the Knights of the Order of st. 
John of Jerusalem, lately expelled by the Turks from birth, she Supports it, fora longer or shorter time, by 
their stronghold at Rhodes, 1530. M. has Sustained ber milk, a Nutritious liquid secreted. by particular 
many sieves; that of 15955, when 50,4090 Turks perished, | glande, called mammary, Sometimes the young are 
“ing the most Memorable. [t remained in the posses- | born with their eyes open, and can immediately run 
sion of the Knights until 1798, when the Grand-Master about, and procure their own food; but many come 
surrendered it tu the French. Two Years later, atter a into the world With their eyes closed, and in a state of 
ODE siege, it waa taken by the English, who have since utter helplessness. There are abl. 2.009 species dis- 
kept it. . is one OF the strongest places in Europe, tributed mnong the following orders: Bimana, or Man; 
an extensive arsenal and dockyard, and is the chief Quadlrumana, or Monkeys; Chetroptera, or Bats; In- 
station of the Brit. Mediterranean teet. Pip. 143,003. xeclivora, or Insect-eutera ; Curnivora, or Flesh-entera; 
-Brun, CONRAD, (manl-ta-broom’,) an eminent Marsupialia ; Rodentia, or Gnawers; Edentata ; Tuch 
geograplier, B. in Jütland. 1775, became in 1800 n nut u- dermata ; Awminantia: and Ch acea, 
ralized French citizen, and in 1500 published the first vol. Mammalogy, (ie. [From . mamma, and Gr. 
of his great work, A System Of Universal Geography, the loros, speech. | (Zool) The doctrine ot the organization, 
sixth vol. of which appeared in 1825. Ile p. in the fol-| habits, properties, and Classification of mammals, 
lowing year, Mammoth, (nim moth.) [Tart.] (Pul) An extinct 

Malthus, THOMAS Rosrrr, (mdl’'thits,) an English po- species of elephant entirely distinct from the existing 
litical economist and social theorist, B. in co. Surrey, species of Asia and Africa. Its fossi remains are found 
1766, became, in 1805, professor of modern history and in all parta of Europe, Asia, and America. The travel- 
political economy at Haileybury College. As tlie author] ler Adams saw in Siberia a M, in complete preservation, 
of an Essay on the Principle of Population as it afects| Whose skeleton Was 9 feet 4 inches high, and 16 feet 4 
the Future Improvement af Society, M. hus Inid it down inches long; the tusks were 9 foot long. The M. of 
as a fundamental principle that Population tends to America ditlers from the European species, and belongs 
increase in geometrical progression, and that the sup- to a more recent age, and was contemporary with the 

ply of food and other necessaries of life can on! y be in- Mastodon giganteus. 

creased in an arithm ical progression; whence, if pop- Mam'moth Cave, the largest known cavern in the 
ulation were permitted to increase at its natural rate, it world, situate in Kentucky, Edmonson co., near Green 
would soon overtake the means of subsistence, p. 1834. River, 130 m. S. S. W. or Lexington, on the road to Nash- 
Malvaces, ( meil-va'se-e,) [From L. malra, the mallow.]| ville. It contains a series of caverns, with communi— 
(Bot.) The Mallow-worte, an O. of plauts, all. Malvales, cating passages, and has been explored toa distance of 
consisting of herbs, shrubs, or trees, with alternate 10 m. In the Cavern is a river Crossed by a boat: two 
entire or lobed leaves; the flowers showy, generally on kinds of fishes have been caught in its Waters, one wit he 
axillary stalks: the petals: generally five, hypogynoua,! out eyes, the other with eyes, but blind. Stalactites 
twisted in bud; the fruit dry or fleshy. About 1,000 hang from the limestone rocks, und the earth is rich in 

Species are known. Malva moschata, the Musk allow,  nitre. 

derives its name from the peculiar musky odor given Man, (min.) (Zo. and Physiol.) The only species com. 

off by all parts of the plant when kept in a contined Posing the order of Mammals Rimana. Ho possesses 

situation, particularly in warm dry weather, but it is| two prehensile handa, with fingers protected by flat 
eeldom powerful enough to be smelt in the open air, nails; two feet with single soles, a single stomach, and 

The plant is a perennial, and has large rose-colored three kinds of teeth — incisive, cuntar, and molar, His 

flowers clustered together at the ends of the erect position is upright; his food both vegetable and ani- 

slightly branched Stems. Mira aylvestris. the Common mal; his body without natural covering. Blumenbach 
allow, or Maure of the French, is employed medi-] divides mankind into tive varieties; 1. The first occue 

cinally on account of its highly mucilaginous proper- pies the central parts of the old continent, namely, W. 

ties, a decoction of it being used as an Outward applica- | Asia, E. aud N. Africa, Hindostan, and Europe. Its 

tion for bruises, and iuternally in dysentery. Characters are the color of the skin, more or less white 
Malvales, (mál'va-lee;.) (Vol.) An ull. of plants, aub- or brown; the cheeks tinged with red; long hair, either 
clasa Hy pog ynous Excoyens, characterized by monodi- brown or fair; the head almost spherical; the face oval 
chlamydeous lowers, axile placente, valvate calyx; an] and narrow ; the features moderately marked; the nose 
imbricated or twisted corolla, definite or indefinite slightly arched: the mouth small; the front teeth 
stamens, and an emlryo with little or no albumen, placed perpeudicularly in the Jaws; the chin full and 
vern Hills, (maul'cürn,) & chain of hills in the round. This is called the Cuucasian, from its supposed 


cos. Worcester and Hereford, Eng., extending abt. 9 m. origin iu the Caucasus, 2. The second var. has beem 
and “training a height of 1,444 fl. above sea-level, 


the most numerous, whose Structure is the Most pen 
fect, whose movements are the Most various, and whose 
intelligence is the Most developed. The Class containg 
all those animals Which suckle their Young by meang 
Of breasts. Most Maminiferous animals are formed for 
Walking; a few, however, can sustain themselves in the 
air. and a limited number are destined to live in the 
water. From Man, who, from his most perfect organi- 
zation, stands at the head of the System, to Whales and 
other cetaceous animals, which are classed at the end 
of M. the skeleton i^ formed Upon the game ene ral 
principles, and ita parts nre only altered and unified 
to nuit the station Which the animal is destined to fill. 
All X. ure viviparous; the lactus derives jtà honrishe 
ment direct from the blood of the mother, and, after 
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termed the Eastern. The color in this race is genov 
the hair black, stiff, straight, and rather thin; the head 
almost square; the face large, flat, and depressed; the 
features indistinctly marked; the nose emall aud flat; 
the cheeks round and prominent; the chin pointed ; 
the eyes small. This var. comprises all the Asiatics to 
the E. of the Ganges and of Mount Beloor, except the 
Malays; it also includes the Turks, Egyptians, Persians, 
Hindoos, Tartars, Chinese, &c. 3. The American var. 
(see INDIAN). 4. The fourth var. is called by Blumen- 
bach the Malay, and described as of a tawny color; the 
hair black, soft, thick, and curled ; the forehead a little 
jecting. This var. comprehends the islanders of the 
Pacific Ocean. 5. The remaining var. is the Negro. Its 
characters are: color black; hair black and woolly; heud 
narrow; forehead convex and arched ; cheek-bones pro- 
jecting ; nose large, and almost confounded with the 
upper jaw; the upper front teeth obliquely placed; 
the lips thick; the chin drawn in; the legs crooked. 
This race is found in W. and 8. Africa, and the great 
islands of the Pacific, generally in the interior. There 
are very great differences in the tribes included in this 
var.; as witness the Negro, with the complexion of 
jet, and woolly hair; the Caffre, with a copper com- 
por and long hair; the sooty Papuan, or New 
uinea-man; the native of Van Diemen's Land; and 
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Author of Nature and of Revelation. While each 
species of the lower animals is limited ton given region 
or country, and in many cases cannot survive u removal, 
Man's home is the whole earth — he alone is truly cos- 
mopolite. It is not possible to fix the date of Man's 
appearance upon the surface of the globe, or even to 
approximate to it, but the researches of modern geolo- 
gists show that there is apparent evidence of his ex- 
istence far beyond that which is aasigned by our popu- 
lar chronology. —( Naut.) A term variously applied; as 
in the phrases, to man a ship, to man the yards, i. e., to 
supply either of these with the complement of hands 
necessary for the required purpose.— MAN-OF-WaAR, a 
large-wized ship of war. 


Man, (Isle of.) (-il-,) (anc. Mona,) an island of Great 


Britain, lying near midway bet. the coasts of the United 
Kingdom, bet. N. Lat. 549 4'-049 27’, W. Lon. 49 177-49 
34“. Area, 280 sq.m. Surface, elevated and mountain- 
ous, C. Castletown. Douglas is, however, the principal 
place, having a monopoly of all the commerce of the 
island. The J. of M. at one time belonged tothedukes of 
Athol, who sold it to the English govt. ; but it still pos- 
gesses its own legal jurisdiction and privileges, and is 
governed by a legislature called the House of Keys, quite 
independent of the British Crown. Its language, the 
Manx. is a branch of the Celtic. Pop. 144, 430. 


the Hottentot. The structure of man is essentially the Manaar, (mdn-ahr’,)an island situate off the N. W. coast 

same iu kind as that of other mammals, differing only or of Ceylon, in N. Lat. 9° 6’, E. Lon. 79° 58/. It is 18 m. 

mainly in degree; yet the degrees of difference separate long, by nearly 3 broad. 

him widely from all other animals, and place him in au | Manacor, (mdán'ah-kór.) a town of the island of Ma- 

order by himself, and far above all other organized jorca, 30 m. E. of Palma. Pop. 11,000. 

beings. He is the only animal to which the erect | Manas'sng, (BATTLE or.) See BULL RUN. 

ture is natural; his whole organization is adapted | Manasseh, (mdn-dssa.) (Script) A Jewish patri- 
to that attitude (Fig. 459). His brain is the largest in | arch, B. in Egypt, about 1712 B. C., was a son of Joseph, 
and the progenitor of one of the tribes of Israel. 

Manatidee, (mádn-dt'e-de.) (Zobl.) The so-called Here 
bivorous Whales, which Cuvier grouped with the Ceta- 
ceans, are now placed with the Pachyderms, with which 
they undoubtedly belong. They are whalelike in gen- 
eral appearance, but their teeth have flat crowns, and 
they have corresponding herbivorous habits. They 
frequently leave the water, and crawl upon shore, and 
feed upon the vegetation. Such are the Manati or Cow 
Whales, and the Dugong. The former are about 15 ft. 
long, and inhabit the warm parts of the Atlantic; and 
the Dugongs ure found in the Pacific, and much resem- 
ble the Manati or Lamantins. 

Mancha, (La,) (-mán'chah.) (Geog.) The former name 
of the Spanish p. of CiuDaD REAL, q. v. 

Manche, (La.) (lah manzi’,) a maritime dep. of N.W. 
France, being u portion of the old p. of Normandy, and 
forming & peninsula jutting out into the Eng. Channel; 
area, 2,612 sq. m.; C. St. L6. p. 573,869. 

Manchester, (mdn'chés-tür,) un important commer 
cial c'ty of England, co. Lancaster, on the Irwell, 163 
m. N.N.W. of London. It is the metropolis of the cotton 
manuf. of the kingdom,and has an enormous aggregate 
capital invested in mills and machinery. Pop. 335,665. 

Man'chester, in New Humpshire, a city of Hillsbor- 
ough co., on the Merrimac river, 18 m. S. S. E. of Con- 
cord. It is a fine, flourishing place, with extensive 
manufs. of textile fabrics, machinery, &c. 

— In Nova Scotia, a seaport of Guysborough co., 120 m. 
E.N.E. of Halifax. Jp. 1,644.—In Virginia, u town of 
Chesterfield co., opposite Richmond, on the James river. 

Manchester (England) Ship Canal. A ship 
canal, opened 1894, capable of floating the largext 
merchant vessele, has been constructed from Man- 
chester to the ocean, making that inlaud city vir- 
tually a seaport. It is 35'4 miles long, 172 feet wide, 

' at low water level, and is estimated to have cost 

$ $75,000,000. Its use will seriously injure Liverpool, 

^. the former nort of Manchester. 

EV Mandamus, (mdn-da'müs.) [L., wecommand.] ( Law.) 

2 A writ issued from the highest court of general juris. 
diction In a state, and directed to any person, corpora- 
tion, or inferior court, commanding the performance 
of some special thing. It will not be granted unless 
there has been a distinct refusal to do that which is ita 
object. 

Mandans, (mdn'ddns.) (Ethnol.) A branch tribe of 
N. American Sioux Indians, formerly located on the 
Missouri, in N. Lat. 47° A/; since their nearly total ex- 
tinction by the ravages of the small-pox in 1838, what 
are left of them have made their habitat near Fort 
Clarke. 

Mandarin, (mdn-dah-reen') (Pg. mandarim, from L. 
mandare; Chin. kewon.] In China, a public officer or 
functionary. There are 9 classes of civil, and 5 of mili- 
tary M., distinguished by buttons on their caps. They 
are supposed to owe their positions entirely to merit 
tested by competitive examination. 

Mandate, (md ddt.) (From L. manus, and do, latum 
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the Animal Kingdom, excepting that only of the ele- 
phant and of the whale, und in its organization is far su- 
perior to that of any other animal. His face isa model 
of beauty, and endowed with a wonderful power of ex- 
pression. The hand of man is superior in its struc- 
ture and in its functions to the corresponding member 
of any other animal. Man alone truly speaks a lan- 
guage. Even physically considered, he ia the highest 

o85ible expression of a vertebrate. But Man is the 

ighest representative of the Animal Kingdom, not only 
on account of his superior form and higher physical 
organization, but, above all, on account of those high 
mental and spiritual endowments which belong to him 
&lone, and which enable him to understand and appre- 
elate the wonderful and sublime harmonies of the ma- 
teria] and moral world, and his own relations to the 
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to give.) (Zaw.) A bailment of goods to a person who 
is to do something with or about the things bailed, en- 
tirely without compensation. The person delivering 
the goods is called the mandafor; the person receiving 
them and undertaking the service, the mandalary. 

Mandible, (mán'de-M.) [From L. mandibulum.] (Zoól.) 
The upper and under bill of birds. 

Mandinge, (mdn-ding’go,) a country of W. Africa, 
situate bet. N. Lat. 10°-14°, ani W. Lon. 19-169, It is 
very generally sterile, and is watered by the Niger. 

eee ee e Dn) (From It. mandola.| ( Mus.) 
A lute-shaped, four-stringed instrument, used chiefly 
as an accompaniment, and greatly in vogue among the 
Neapolitans. 

Mandragora, (mdn-droh-go'rah.) From Gr. mandra- 
goras.) (Bot) The Mandrakes, a genus of planta, O. 
Atropacex, natives of the East, and having very short 
stems, with a thick fleshy often forked root, from the 
summit of which the entire ovate lance-shaped leaves 
appear to proceed in compact tufts. The root of M. 
officinalis was thought to resemble the human form, 
&nd many superstitions were connected with it, sucb as 
the opinion that it uttered a shriek when torn out of 
the ground. It was used in love incantations. An 
acronarcotic poison resides in the juice, which was once 
employed in medicine, being reckoned amoug ^ drowsy 


syrups." 

8 (mdn'drdk.) (Bot) See MANDRAGORA, 

Mandrel, i or MANDRIL. [From Fr. man/rin,} 
(Mach.) Among turners, a revolving spindle to which 
the operator fixes his work in the lathe, 

Man'drill. n: See BABOON. 

Manege, (mah-nàázh') [From L. manus, the hand.) 
The art of training, breaking in, aud riding horses; 
also, the school devoted to instruction im equestrian 
exercises. 

Manes, (ma'neez.) (Rom. Myth.) A general name for 
the infernal deities. The ancients comprehended un- 
der the term manes not only Pluto, Proserpine, and 
Minos, but the souls of the deceased also. 1t was usual 
to erect altars and offer libations to the manes of de- 
ceased friends and relations ; for the superstitious no- 
tion that spirits of the departed had an important in- 
fluence on the good or bad fortune of the living made 
people very cautious of offending them. When it was 
not known whether a corpse had been buried or not, a 
cenotaph was erected, and the M. were solemnly invited 
to rest there, from fear that otherwise they would wan- 
der about the world, terrifying the living amd seeking 
the body which they had once inhabited, 

Manfredonia, (Jede a seaport of S. Tralv, p. 
Capitanata, on a bay of a gulf of same name opening 
upon the Adriatic, 20 m. N. E. of Foggia. Pop. „. — 
GuLr or M., an inlet of the Adriatic Sca, skirted by the 
eden of Bari and Capitanata. Length, 15 m.; extreme 

readth, 30 m. 

Mangalore, (udn, ) a seaport of Brit. India, p. 
Canara, in N. Lat. 12° 53’, E. Lon. 74° 57’, 440 m. S. E. 
of Bombay. Pop. 12,000, 

Manganese, (ninu-gah-nees.) (Chem) A metallic 
element, compounds of which have been known from 
very early times, although it was not until 1774 that 
the metal was isolated by Gahn. At. weight 55, symbol 
Mn, sp. gr. 5013. In the pure stato, M. is a white brit- 
tle metal, which melts only at the highest heat ofa blast- 
furnace, It oxidizes both in air and water, and dissolves 
easily in dilute mineral acids. It is slightly magnetic. 
M. forms several oxides, the most important of which 
are the following: — The protoride (MnO). This is ob- 
tained hydrated as a white precipitate on adding an 
alkali to a protosalt of M.; it oxidizes very readily. It 
uuites with acids to form a well-defined series of salts, 
—The Perorids or Dioride (MnO), which is met with 
native as pyrolusite, It forms bluish-black, metallic- 
looking crystals of sp. gr. 49, opaque and infusibie be- 
fore the blowpipe. Its great use in manuf. is as an ox- 
idizing agent, as it parts with some of its oxygen, and 
is reduced to the red oxide when exposed to heat. It is 
largely used in the preparation of oxygen, in the manut. 
of chlorine, and for decolorizing glass.— Under the 
names of psüiom-zlame, varvesite, wad, &c., occur native 
oxides of M. of no very definite constitution, but which 
appear to be mixtures of oxides. previously described. 
— Permanganic Acid (HLMnO,.. This is the highest state 
of oxidation of the metal. In the pure state it isa 
thick syrupy liquid of a greenish metallic lustre. When 
gently heated it volatilizes, forming violet vapors which 
condense without decomposition, If the heat is not 
applied cautiously, it decomposes with explosion. P. 
A. is one of the most powerful oxidizing agents known, 
instantly igniting some combustible bodies when added 
to them, and exploding with others, It forms well-le- 
fined sulta with bases, of which, however, we need only 
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mention the following :— Permanganate of Potassium 
(KMn0,), crystallizes in long deep red needles, which 
are permanent in the air and dissolve in about sixteen 
parts of cold water. A solution of P. ef P. is of 

use both in the laboratory, as a convenient oxidizing 
agent and standard test liquid, and also as a harmless 
aud powerful deodorizing agent for household purposes, 

Manganja, (-i»'yah.) (Ethnol,) A race of African 
negroes having their habitation on the Shire, an aflu- 

| ent of tbe Zumbesi River. 

Mange, .) [From Fr. demenger, the itch.] (Fur.) 
An eruptive disease which breaks out in dogs, horses, 
&c. it is said to be almost identical with what is known 
as the itch in man, and, like that disease, is oc 
by a minute species of acarus which hides beneath the 
skin. 

Mangifera, (min-gifir-uh.) (Bot.) A gen. of tri 
cal plants, O. Ara- 
cardiacesw, con- 
sisting of trees 
with = alternate 
stalked entire 
leaves, and nu- 
merous smail 
np or yel- 

owish flowers in 
-m uch -branched 
panicles. They 
Mango, M. indica 
(Fig. 460), grows 
abundantly in 
India, where nu- 
merous Varieties 
are cultivated, as 
al~o in Brazil, Kc. 
The fruit of some Fig. 160. — MANGO. 
varieties is es- 

teemed as the most delicious of Indian fruits. 

Mango. (ming'yo.) (Bot) See MANGIFERA. 

Man gostan, or Man'gosteen. (Bot.) See Gar 
CINIA. 

Mangouste, (man'goos-tre.) (Zool) See VIVERIDE. 

Mangrove, (ming'gróvr.) (Bot) Sce RHIZOPHORACES. 

Manhattan, (IstAND or,) (mdn-Ait'tin.) See New 
York CITY. 

Mania, (ma'ne-ah.) [From Gr. mainomai,I rage.) ( Med.) 
Delirium unattended by fever, in which judgment and 
memory are impaired, and there is a particular dislike 
to restraint. It is either melancholy or furious. Wel- 
ancholy M.is marked by dejection of spirits; furious 
M., or madness, by violence, a dislike to individuals, and 
a repugnance to scenes hitherto agreeable. An excess 
or deficiency of phosphorus in the composition of the 
brain has been shown toaccompany madness and idiocy, 

Mania à potu, (mane-uh ah pót-u.) (Med.) Sce DE- 
LIRIUM TREMENS, 

Manichmans. „u- -h. (Eccl. Hist.) A sect 
of heretics in the 3d cent, the followers of a Persian 
named Mantchwus, or Manes, who had been one of the 
Magi before he became a Christian. He attempted to 
combine the principles of the Magi with Christianity, 
and gave ont that he Was the Paraclete whom Christ 
had promised to send to his disciples. He was put to 
death by a king of Persia as a perverter of the true re- 
ligion, i. e., that of the Magi. He taught that there 
are two principles or gods, coeternal and independent 
of each other; the first, (% %t, the author of all good; 
the second, darkness, the author of all evil. The out 
ward history of the sect is one of almost continuous 
persecution, Diocletian, as early as 296 a.D., issued 
rigorous laws against them, which were reiterated by 
Valentinian, Theodosius L, and successive monarchs. 
Notwithstanding this, they gained numerous adhere 
ents; and very many mediaeval sects, as the Priscillians, 
Katharenes, Josephinians, &c., were suspected to be 
secretly M. Italy, the S. of France, Spain, and even 
Germany, were the successive seats of this sect, which 
did not disappear entirely until the time of the Refor» 
mation, 

Manifest, (món'e-fés) [From L. manifestus, belong: 
ing to the hand.] (Cm.) A list or inventory of the 
goods which coustitute the cargo or lading of a ship 
giving a full and particular description of each and 
every package, its contents, value, &c., for the infor 
mation of the custom-liouse authorities. 

Manifesto, (min-e-//5t0,) pl. Manievestors. [From L. 
manifestum est, it is evident — from words with which 
the document usually commenced in former times.) 
(4*L) A declaration of motives by a belligerent state, 
or by a general having full powers, previously to the 
commencement cag gh rag It is addressed to the 
public, and sign y the sovereign, or chief of the 
state, &c., who senda tt, 
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fianihet, (midr'e-6t.) or Maxioc.. (Bots A cen. of Fu- 


aride, to whieh belongs the eciebruted Cassava, | 


Mauioc, or Mandioc plant, the fleshy root of which | Manna, (677/7701. 


yields the greatest portion of the daily food of the na- 
tives of tropical America, and one of the products of 
which is well kuown in thie country under the name 
of fupioca, ‘he rote contain a nutritious starch, but 
combined with hydreesyanie acid, which, however, is 
easily dissipated by heat, or got rid of by washing. 
The plant grows rupidiv, produces abundantly, and 
accommodates iteelt! to almost any kind of scil. 

Haunila. or Hanilln. „fun /// %,: n seaport of the 
island of Luzon, C. of the Philippines, situate near the 
mouth of the river Pa--iz, At the head of à bay of 
same names; N. Lat. 149. 36 8", E. Lon. 1269 53' 30". It 
possesses un excellent. harbor, and carries on a large 
and important commerce with Europe, the U. States, 
and China. "The climate ig healthy on the whole, but 
the place ik liable to earthquakes, the last of whieh, in 
1563, was the canse of serious loss of life. 1%. 100,000. 

Manila Hemp. (Cow) See Mesa. 

Man'in, DANILLE, an eminent Italian patriot, R. in 
Venice, 1504, adopted) the profession ot the law, aud | 
early became known by the ardent Liberalism of his; 
political sentimenta, In March, 1848, he proclaimed a 
Venetian republic, and acted as hena ot the provisional 
govt. till July, when he resigned office, siter fiiitie-sly ; 
opposing the annexation of Venetia to the Sardinian | 
Kingdom. Reewled to the govt, of his native city, he 
assumed the dictatorship during the year’s sieve by. 
the Austrians, which termingted Aut., 18449. D. at 
Paris, 1850. Atter the restoration of Venetia to Italian 
rule, March, 1568, his remains received aun imposing 
public interment in the Metropolit«m chnurchlut Venice. | 

i 
i 


Mun ioc. MIV“. (Bof) See Mii. 

Mauniple. suc) En L. 171i, n handful.) 
(Anti A company of Roman soldiers, being the third | 
part or a cohort, — (£cl) A stole worn on the left arm 
of a Reman Catholic priest (see Fig. Jozo, | 

Manipulation ci»-pmulot^s55n.) From L. nenns, | 
a handj A term whieh signifies work done with the. 
handa., It expresses, in pharmucy, the preparation of 
drugs; in chemistry, the preparation of substances for! 
experiments; and in animal magnetism, the motion of 
the hands by which the operator maguetizes those on ` 
Whom he operates, | 

Manistee, Oudin- jin Michigana N.W. eo. in the, 


Lower Peninsula, washed by Lake Michigan, and Wa- 
tered by n river of same names area, E30 square miles. 
—A thriving town, cpi! of above county, between 
Lakes Manistee and. Michigan, 75 in. N. by W. of Muse 
kegun. ` 

Kanitoba, (mins-ts'bah,) or RED RIVER TERRITORY. 
mee CANADA. MaxNiropa. LAKE, is sitnate in Brit. N. 
An rien. ind connects with Winnipeg Lake by the 
Dauphin Kiver; N. Lat. 919, W. Lon. 999; area, Ed 
Bu. Mn. 

Manitoawoe, („n= -e sin Wisconsin, an E. co. 
washed by Lake Michigan; area, 550 eq. m. ; C. Mani- | 
tocwoe.—A thriving town aud lake-port. capita’ of 
above county. at the junetion of Manitoowoe river 
with Lake Michigan, 92 nites north by east of Milwau- 
kre. i 

N. anitou. (/n. U,) [Ind] A name applied by the | 
N. American Judians to the Great Spirit, or to any 
deity or form of adoration and worship. 

Manitoulimn. (ude te Tuo the name of a cluster of | 
islands in Lake Huron, belonging to Canada. The pp. 
are Great Manitoulin, or the “sacred Ide,“ à high and 
rugged island covering abt. 1,000 sq. M.; and Drum- | 
mond, area abt. 168 m. | 

Nonis tin Lake, in Caunda. Seo GŁORGIAN | 

VAY, 

Maak ato, (%- in Minnesota, a town, C. of Blue 
I. th co., 70 m. S W. of St. Paul. 

Nis z1 iu. (. / Hun name borne by the following 
„r Remans of antiquity: Maneres M. CAPITOLINUS, 
consul in 292 b. c, successfully defended Rome niralnust 
the Gauls under Brennis, and ultimately after espousing 
the cause of the republican party agaist the patricutn 
order, was charged with treason by the latter, and put 
to death in 381. 2. Tires Mannits Carrioniss Tor- 
QUATUB, Was mide a unilitary tribune in 359, dictator in 
3253, and agsin in 219 . c. While serving as consul fur 
the 3d time in 340 he defeated the Latins, and put to 
death his own son for disobedience to military orders. 
4 Tires MissLtUS Tonguates, consul in 235 n, cand: 
again in 2-7, cained à great victory over the Cartlia- ` 
Niang in Sardinia, 215 u. c., was made dictator in zv», 
ari b. In 22. 

mann. dorice, (m. In,) an American statesman, B. in 
t rankliu, Muss., 1796, chiefly remembered tor his nn- 
tiring crluzts ja tlie cause of educational extension and 
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reform. In the suppression of slavery, and in the pro 
mot,on of temperance, P. 18h29. 

(e.) A saccharine purgative 
product discharged from the bark of various species of 
ash, chiefly Gruns refoediolha and Everepoa. Similar 
substances are aiso produced by the cedar, the ouk, the 
ciatus, and by Eucalyptus manirera. It is chief used 
in medicine, having a gentle purgative effect, which 
renders it valuable for adininistration to very young 
children. It consists priacipally of a crystallizable 
sugar, called. Marie (Form. C 10g, and an unerys- 
tallizable sugar, which possesses the sweet and purga» 
tive properties. The M. ob the Isractites, which they 
ate during their wanderings in the wilderness, appears 
probably to lave been the saccharine substance called 
Moun! Sos AL, which is produced in that region by a 
shrub, Zamaris mannifera, trom the branches ot which 
it falls to the ground. It does not, however, contain 
any mannite, but consists wholly of mneibiginous sugar. 
The exudation which coneretes 3n this M. is caused by 
the punctures made in the bark by insects of the genus 
Coceus (CL manatparusy which sometimes cover the 
branches. IM is à. kind of reddish syrup, ind is eaten 
by the Arabs ind by the mouks of Mount Sinai like 
honey with their bread 


Man na-egrass, (Dot) See Grycenta, 
Maun-of-war. (Vo. Seo Man.— Max-or-WAR BIRD. 


(Hoel, Bee TíA(nYPETID E, 
Muntlhlieim., cou n nis a handsomely built city o 
the giand-duchy of Baden, C. of cire. Lower Rhine, 


at the j nction of the Neckar and Khine, 37 m. S.E, 
of Mayence. op. hoi, 
Manometer, (%- et,, or Maxoscope. [From 


Gr netuos, Tare; und metron, n Measure; or skopeo, I 
examine]. (Z9: An instrument used to show or 
nicistire the ulterations in the rarity or density of the 
ain, The M. ditters fi an the barometer in this, that the 
Jatter only serves to measure the weight of the atmos. 
phere, or of the column of air over it, while the former 
Indicates the density, or rather the ee force which 
is considered proportional to the density. 

Manor, iiovür) [From B. , I abide.) (Feudal 
Lawa A tract of land subject to the territorial jurise 
diction of a grantee: proprictor, styled lord af the manor, 
Thie manocial institution in. England dates trom remote 
feudal times until that of hadward I. in 1290, — (Amer. 
dive.) A tract ot land held of a proprictor at a fee-farm 
rent, in money er in kind, and descendible to the celd- 
est son of said proprietor, who, in the State of New 
York, bore the cid Dutch tithe of pafroon, 

Manresa, , a town of Spain, p. Barcelona, 
3E m. N. W. o1 the eity of Barcelona. Pop. 16,070, 

Mans, Lew % ounechn'y amanuf. city of France, dept. 
Sarthe, en the Sarthe, 50 m. N.E ef Angers. 1%. 40,220. 

Mansteld. En Nr, COUNT VON (0mensiPddo M Gerinan 
umlitarx commander, who greatly distinguished hime 
self during the Thirty Wars War. B. 155»; b. 1626, 

Munsficlkd, %% manut. town of England, eo. 
Netts, on the Maun, 14 n. N. W. OI Nottngipoun, TN. 
ERU 

Mansfield, in Orio, a flourishing trading-town of 
Facial co. 65 m. N.N. E. of Columbus. 

Manslaughter, (/e, .] (L.] The unlaw— 
ful Killing of a man without malice either ezgosessed or 
implini, Ii ditters Irom mite derin not being nvilicious 
or deliberate; and from excusable Aonicide, in being 
done in some unlawful act, 

Manteheorin, oras-ch O u.] See CHINA. 

NIN t I. ouar //, r MANTEL- eE. %%.) That shelf 
over a fireplace which serves as a lintel to sustain the 
china gerent, or nisenry above, 

Mantelet, o0 t., [Fr.] (Fert) 4 kind or 
movable parapet or Wooden penthouse, used iu a siege, 
AM. are cased with dren and set on wheels, su as to be 
driven beierethe miners when carrying a cup or trench 
towards a liese piace, to. protect. them from tho 
enemys stall abot, 

Muntite.(ioisih-h) (567) The Mantis fam., eme 
bracing orthopterons insccts whieh are more elongated, 
amd whose foredegs ure tovmed tor seizing and holding 
prey. They are found upon plants and trees, where 
they sit fer bours with the front part of the thorax ele 
vated, and the fore-leos beid up tocether like a pair of 
arms, prepared io seize any insect Which may cone 
Within teach. 

Miuntinen, %- -en. [Mod PALHOPOLL] (inc. 
Geog.) A city of Greece, in Aicadia, 17 m. S W. of Ar- 
ges, metuorable for the baitle tought near it, B. c. 418, 
yhen the Spartans, under Azis HE, pnt to the rout ap 
albiei ermy of Argives, Montineans. and Athenians. 

Muntlinuig. induti) Frein Pr. oecnfean, a mantle] 
(flr ‘That appeursnes of tourisbing or drapery that 
is represented us surrounding a coat of arma. It is 
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supposed originally to have been the representation of 
& mantle, or military habit, worn by the cavaliers over 
their armor, to preserve it from rust. 

Miantilla, (mdn-til'lah.) [Sp.] 
In Spain, and Spanish-speak- 
ing countries generally, a long 
flowing veil worn by females 
(Fig. 461). 

Mantua, (mán'tu-ah,) (Tt. Man- 
tova,] an ancient, strongly- 
fortified, and handsome city 
of N. Italy, C. of a p. of same 
name, on the Mincio, 21 m. 
8.W. of Cremona. It became 
the seat of an independent 
duchy in 1328; was taken by 
the Austrians in 1718; by the 
French in 1796; and again 
held by the Austrians from 
1814 till 1866. The poet Virgil 
was B. there. Pop. 28,197. 

Manual Exercise, (udn 
dl.) [From L. manus, the hand. | 
(Mil.) That branch of instruc- c 
tion by which soldiers are 4% 
taught the first rudiments of ~ 
the musketry and bayonet f" 
drill. =a 

Manufacture, Gates salt. = 
yur.) (From L. manus, a hand, > 
and factura, a making.) The 
operation of reducing raw ma- 
terials of any kind into a form 


suitable for use, either by the Fig. 461. 
hand or by machinery. Also, SPANISH COSTUME, 
any commodity made by the (Saragossa.) 


hand, or auything formed from 
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Maracaibo, [often written Maracarso,] (mdrah-kat 
bo,) a fortified seaport of Venezuela, C. of a p. of same 
name, 300 m. W. of Caracas. The town also gives iu 
name to an extensive lake near which it is situated, 
and which communicates by a channel, 3 m. b 
with the Gulf of Venezuela (or Maracaibo), an arm 
the Caribbean Sea. The town has some trade, chiefly 
in chocolate, tobacco, and skins. Pop. 20,000. 

Mareotis, (mdr-c-o'lis,) a lake, or rather lagoon, of the 
delta of Lower Egypt, connecting with Lake Madieh on 
the N. Situate to the 8.E. of Alexandria, it is 40 m. in 
length and 18 in breadth. 

Marajo, or JoaNNos, (mah-raA'o,) an island of Brazil, in 
the Atlantic Ocean, bet. the Pará and Amazons rivers, 
in S. Lat. 2° 20’, W. Lon. 48° 30’-57° 30’; area, 9,900 sa. 
m. Typ. 25,000. 

Maramec, (mdir'ah-mZk,) or MER RINA, in Missouri a 
river which has its source in Dent co., and which takes 
a N. E., and then 8.E., course of abt. 800 m. till it falls 
into the Mississippi in Jefferson co. 

Maranhão, Eng. spelling MARANHAM,] (mdr'dn-hon, ) 
[Pg.,] a seaport-city of Brazil, C. of p., and situate on an 
island of same name, 290 m. E. of Pará, in N. Lat. 29 31- 
12", W. Lon. 44? 18' 42", It is a well laid out and sub- 
stantially built place, and commands an extensive trade, 
both foreign and with the interior. Pop. 30,000, 


Marañon, a name of the river AMAZONS, 


ne 

Marantacesg, (-(a’se-e.) (Bot.) Au O. of plants, all. 
Anomales, They are herbaceous plants, with tuberous 
rhizomes, and leaves and flowers similar to those of the 
ginger fam. Some species of the gen. Marantha are cul- 
tivated in tropical America for the sake of the starch in 
their tubers, 


Maraschino, (mdr-is-ke/no.) [It.] (Com.) A favorite 


Italian liqueur, compounded of brandy, and flavored 
with R and a peculiar var. of Damascus cherry, 
distilled, and sweetened with loaf-sugar. 


the raw materials or natural productions of a country, | Marnsmus, (ma-rdz'müs.) [From Gr. maratno, I make 


as cloths from wool, and cotton or silk goods from cot- 
ton and silk fibres, &c. 


to waste away.] (Med.) An atrophy or consumption ; 
a wasting of flesh without fever or apparent disease. 


Manure, (min-ir’.) [From Fr. maneurrer, to work | Marat, Jean PAUL, (mah-reh’,) a sanguinary French 


manually.) (Agric.) Any substance, whether vegeta- 
ble, animal, or mineral, which, mixed up with the soil, 
tends to accelerate vegetation, and increase the out- 


demagogue and revolutionist, B. near Neufchátel, 1744, 
was murdered in his own house by Charlotte Corday 
(q. v.), July, 1793. 


turn of crops. It is intended to supply the place of | Marathon, (mdr’ah-thin,) a vill. of Greece, on the E. 


some element of vegetable development found wanting 
in the land, 

Manuscript, (mdn’iekript,) (abbrev. in the sing. 
MS.; in the pl. MSS.) [From L. manu scriptum, written 
with the hand.] A book, pamphlet, or document of 
any kind, written on paper, parchment, or any other 
material; — in contradistinction to a printed book or 
document. 

Manzanares, (mdn-tAah-ná'ráz,) in Spain, a town of 
p. Ciudad Real, 100 m. S. of Madrid. Pp. 11,275.— A 
river which flows past Madrid, and falls into the Jarama, 
an affluent of the Tagus. 

Manzanillo, (-»//yo,) a seaport of Cuba, on the S. E. 
coast of the island, 85 m. W, N.W. of Santiago, with a 
good harbor and a considerable commerce. Pop. 20,000. 

Manzanillo. (Bo.) Sec HIPPOMANE, 

Manzoni, ALES8\NDR9, (mdn-zo'ne,) an eminent Italian 
man of letters, n. at Milan, 1784. His celebrity chiefly 
rests on his excellent historical novel I Promessi Sposi 
(1827). D. 1873. 

Map, dp.) [From L. mappa.) (Geog.) A delincation 
of a country, according to a scale, in which the propor- 
tion, shape, and position of places are exactly preserved. 
The top is usually the N., the right hand the E, the 
left hand the W., and the bottom the S. When the car- 
dinal points are otherwise arranged, a fleur-de-lis points 
to the N. A terrestrial map is either geographic, that 
is, relates to land, or hydrographic, i. e. relates to the 
sea — in which case it is usually called a chart. A map 
representing a small extent of country it called a fopo- 
graphical map. In maps three things are essentially 
requisite: 1, All places must have the same situation 
and distance from its great circles, as on the globe, so 
that their parallels, longitudes, &c., may be distinctly 
seen. 2. Their magnitudes must be proportional to 
their real magnitudes on the globe. 3. All places must 
have the same situation, bearing, and distance, as on the 
earth itself. The degrees of longitude are numbered at 
top and bottom, and the degrees of latitude on the right 
and left sides, 

Maple-tree, (mó'pl-) (Bot) See AcrnscEX. 

Marabou, or Marabout, (mahr'ah-boo.) (Zoil.) 
See CINCONID A. 

Marabout, (same pron.) [From Ar. marbouth, a soli- 
tary.] Among the Moslem inhab. of the N. African 
states, a class of errant religious devotees, who profess 
to work miracles, and are looked upon with some de- 
gree of veneration by the more ignorant oí their fellows. 


coast of Attica, 20 m. N. E. of Athens, famous in Greek 
annals for the victory gained by Miltiades over the Per- 
sian Xerxes —a battle which freed the country from its 
invaders, B. c. 490. 


Marathon, in Wisconsin, a N. co., b. on Michigan; 


area, 5,452 sq. m.; C. Wausau. 


Marnvedi, (mdr-ah-va‘de.) [Ar.] CNumis.) A copper 


coin, worth abt. half a cent American, formerly current 
in Spain. 


Marble, (b.) [Fr. marbre, from obs. Gr. mairò, to 


gleam.] (Min.) A name applied to the several varieties 
of carbonate of lime, which have more or less of a granu- 
lar and crystalline texture, and capable of taking a 
polish. Saccharine or statuary M. is a white fine-grained 
rock, resembling loaf-sugar in color and texture, work- 
ing freely in every direction, not liable to splinter, and 
taking a fine polish. The Pentelic and Parian were the 
white M. most valued by the ancients. The quarries of 
Carrara, in Italy, almost supply the world with white M. 


Marblehead, (;;irb/-h/0,) a seaport and fishing town- 


ship of Massachusetts, Essex co., on a peninsula of same 
name, 18 m. N.E. of Boston, Its harbor is an excellent 
one, with two lighthouses at it« entrance. Pop. 7,703. 


Mare, (mahrk.) [Fr.] The debris of grapes after ex- 


pression of the pulp. 


Marcasite, (midr'kds-it.) (Min.) White iron pyrites; 


a bisulphide or iron. 


Marcellinus, (mdr-sél-li’nus,) a pope and saint, 8. 


Caius, 296; p. 304 


Marcellus I., C Pope, s. Marcellinus 304; 


D. 310. — M. II. s. Julius III. 1555; p. in the same year. 


Marcelius, Manccs CLAUDIUS M., an eminent Boman, 


became consul in 222, and prætor in 216. He check 
the onward course of Hannibal; took Syracuse after a 
siege lasting over two years, in 212; and commanded the 
army which defeated Hannibal at Canusium, 209 B. c. 


March, (mahrch.) [From Lat. Martius, literally, be- 


long to Mars, the god of war.] (Calendar.) The third 
month of the year, according to the calendar of Numa 
and Julius Cæsar; but in the calendar of Romulus it 
stood first, as it did among ourselves until the change 
in the style in 1752. —( Mil.) The movement of a y 
of troops from one place to another; or tho measured 
and regular pace of a soldier, according tw a certain 
form and time. — (Mus.) Any piece adapted to a soldier's 
march. 


Marchena, (már-cha'nah,) a town of Spain, p. and 33 


m. S. E. of the city of Seville. Typ. 14,000, 
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Marches, (The.) (vdr! Tz.) [From A. S. mearc, a 
limit.) (Eng. Hist.) A term which formerly designat- 
ed the boundaries bet. England and Wales, and bet. 
England and Scotland. They were under the jurisdic- 
tion of certain royal lieutenants styled Lords Marchers. 

Marchioness, (mdr'shiin-es.) [It. Marchesa; Fr. 
Marquise.) (Her.) The title borne by the wife of a mar- 
quis. 

Marcian, (mdr'she-dn,) or MARCIANUS, a Byzantine 
emperor, B. in Thrace, raised himself to the throne by 
his marriage with a sister of Theodosius II., 450. D., 
alter a peaceful reign, 457 A.D. 

Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, Roman empe- 
ror. B. 121 A. D., a. Antoninus Piso in 161, and was asso- 
ciated with Lucius Verus in the imperial rule. By his 
gticcesaes over the barbarians beyond the Danube, Af. 
acquired the title of “Germanicus.” D. in Pannonia, 
during an expedition to the East, 180. M. was not 
only one of the wisest and best of the Roman empe- 
rors, but one of the noblest and most complete charac- 
ters of the ancient world. He was one of the most 
eminent members of the Stoic school, and has left us 
in his Meditations a must precious record of his moral 
and religious sentiments and opinions. The persecu- 
tion of Christians in his reign has been urged as a re- 
proach against M.; but it is not Known that he sanc- 
tioned it; and it is noteworthy that no persecution 
took place in Rome or Italy. 

Marcy, Wituam L., (mir’se,, an eminent American 
statesman, B. in Muss., 1756 After graduating at 
Brown University, he practised law, served with credit 
in the Canadian campaign of 1812, became a Demo- 
cratic Senator of the U. States in 1831, aud filled the 
office of Governor of New York for 3 successive terms, 
1832-56. In 1545, under the Presidency of Mr. Polk, he 
accepted a seat in his Cabinet as secretary of war, and 
therein displayed signal administrative ability. From 
1853 till 1857 he filled the secretaryship of state with 
additional Instre to his reputation. D. 1857. 

Mare, (mair.) (A.S. mere.) (Zvél.) The female of the 

orse. 

Maremma, (The,) (»45ah-róm^nah.) The name given 
to certain patches of marshy and malarious land in 
Italy, of which that called the Tuscan AL, skirting the 
sea, lies bet. the river Pescia to a little N. of Lucca; 
the Roman M. extends a distance of 120 m. along the 
seaboard S. of Terracina. 

Marengo, (»idiriing'go,) a vill. of N. Italy, near the 
Bormida, 3 m. S. E. of the city of Alessandria. This 
place is made memorable for the great victory gained 
by the French under Bonaparte, June 14, 1800, over a 
force of Austrians under Gen. Milas, greatly exceeding 
them in numbers, 

Marengo, (mah-r?n7'go,) in Alabama, a S. W. co.; area, 
1,060 sq. m.; C. Linden. 

Marennes, 0ona-rain',) a seaport of France, dept. Cha- 
rente-Inferiéure, 25 m. S. of La Rochelle. up. 5,000. 

Mare's-tnil. (Bo) See HiPPURIS. 

Margaret, (niirjah-rét.) (From Gr. margarités, a 
pearl.] The name borne by the undernoted queens 
and princesses who act as conspicuous figures in his- 
tory : — M., often styled. The Semiramis of the Norlh, a 
daughter of Waldemar III. of Denmark, and B. in Co- 
penhagen, 1353. m., in 133, Haco, king of Norway, on 
whose death in 1380 she became queen-regnant of Nor- 
way, aud 7 years later, on the death of her aon Olaus, 
ascended the throne of Denmark. She soon initiated 
a successful war with Sweden, and added the throne 
of that country to her dominions, She framed the 
famous Treaty of mar. which established the * trinity 
in unity” of the Scandinavian power. D. 1411. — M. 
or ANJOU, daughter of Rene d'Anjou, Duke of Lor- 
Taine, was B. in 1429, and m., in 1445, Henry VI., king 
of England, during whose unhappy reign —a_ reign 
which the War of the Roses steeped in Engiish blood — 
she acted, if not with prudence, at all events with cour- 
age aud firmness. After having been taken prisoner 
at the battle of Tewkosbury, 1471, she was ransomed 
by Louis XL, nnd passed the close of ber days in 
France, dying in that country in 1481. — M. or Na- 
VARRE, Sister of Frun«ois I. of France, B. 1492, m., 2dly, 
in 1527, Henri d'Albert, king of Navarre, and became 
mother of the celebrated Jeanne d'Albret (J. r.), mother 
of Henri IV. of France. M. was distinguished by her 
beauty, grace, and mental accomplishments, not less 
than a kindliness of disposition towards the persecuted 
Huguenots, which brought her the enmity of the Ro- 
mau Catholic party. She wrote the Ffeptumeran, a 
series of lively but somewhat licentious tales, written 
much after the model of Boccaccio’s Decamerone, D. 1549 

Margaric Acid, (mdr-gdr'tk-.) [From Gr. margarités, 
a pearl. (Chem.) An artificial fatty acid, EE by 
the action of potash on cyanide of cetyl. It forms 
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white crystals, soluble in ether, and uniting with bases 
to form salts. Form. C44H3,0,. 

Margarita, (-gal-re’tah,) «n island in the Caribbean 
Sea belonging to Venezuela, and situate 30 m. N. of 
Cumafia, in N. Lat. 11°, W. Lon. 64°; area, 600 sq. m. 
Pop. abt. 20,000. — A Mexican island in the N. Pacific 
Ocean, off the coast of Lower California; area, 300 sq. 
m. It lies in N. Lat. 24° 18', W. Lon. 111? 14". 

Margate, (i,) a seaport and watering-place of 
England, co, Kent, at the entrance to the estuary of the 
Thames, 65 m. E. of London. Pop. 12,054. 

Margraviate, (n«dr-grà've-àt.) (From Ger. mark, a 
border, and graf, count.) Formerly, in Germany, tha 
territory or juriadiction of a margrave, who was origi- 
nally an officer intrusted with the command of a fron- 
tier region. Their institution dated from the era of 
Charlemagne, and in the 12th cent. their rank was set- 
tled as being coequal with that of princes of the em- 
pire. The wife of a margrave bore the title of mar 
grarine. 

Marguerite, the French rendering of MARGARET, q. v. 

Maria da Gloria. (- re ali dah lo“ re a,) Queen of 
Portugal, dau. of Dom Pedro I., Emperor of Brazil, was B, 

-at Rio de Janeiro, 1819. On the death of her grandsire, 

John VIL, she became virtually his successor on the 
Portuguese throne. Her claims, however, were opposed 
by her uncle, Dom Miguel. A war ensued, which re- 
sulted in her favor, and in 1834 she was declared of 
regnant age. Donna Maria m. lst the Duke of Leuch- 
tenburg, son of Eugene Beauharnais (q. v.), and 2dly, in 
1836, Duke Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg, by whom she 
became mother of tlie present king, Dom Pedro V. In 
1546 a civil war broke out in Portugal, which was not 
suppressed without the intervention of a British fleet 
sent to the royal assistance. D. 1553. 

Maria Louisa, (/ % -e.) second wife of Napoleon 
I. Emperor of the French, and dau. of Francis I. of 
Austria, was B. in 1791. In 1810 she espoused her 
father’s conqueror, and in the following year guve birth 
to the king of Rome, afterward the 80-styled Napoleon 
II. After the fall of tlie Emperor she obtained from the 
Allied Powers a cession of the duchies of Parma and 
Placentia, and m. 2dlv, Count Neipperg her chamberlain, 
This unworthy successor to the Empress Josephine D, 
in 1847. 

Marlamne. (ma-re-im'ne,) the beautiful Jewish wife 
of Herod the Great, falsely accused of infidelity to him, 
was put to death by his order n. c. 28. Her sud story is 
related in the Anfiquities of Josephus. 

Mariana. JUAN DA, (mah-re-ah'uah,) an eminent Span- 
ish historian, B. at Talavera, 1536. His fame rests upon 
his History of Spain (1592), esteemed the finest work of 
its kind in the language. D.1623. 

Marianne’ Islands. See LADRONES. 

Maria Theresa, (mah-ri'ah te-re’zah,) Queen of Hun- 
gary and Bohemia,and Empress of Germany, dau. of the 
Emperor Charles VI., B. 1717, m. in 1736 Francis, Duke 
of Lorraine. She a, her futher in 1740 in accordance 
with the act known as the Pragmatic Sanction, Her title 
was disputed by a number of European princes, and be- 
ing threatened by France, Prussia, and Buvaria, she was 
in danger of losing all her possessions, but was saved by 
the chivalrous fidelity of the Hungarians; and the War 
of the Anstrion Succession, after lasting more than? 
years, terminated in her favor by the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, 1748. She lost only Silesia and Glatz, and the 
duchies of Parma, Piacenza, and Guastella. whilst, on 
the other hand, her husband was elected emperor. 
During the period of peace, she made grent financial re- 
forms; agriculture, manufactures, and commerce flour- 
ished, the national revenues greatly increased. und the 
burdens were diminished. The Seren Years?" War (1756 
63) between Austria and Prussia again reduced Austria 
to a state of great exhaustion; but when it was con- 
cluded, the empress renewed her efforts to promote 
national prosperity, and made many important reforma. 
On the death of her husband, 1765, she associated her 
son Joseph with herself in the government of her 
hereditary states. She joined with Russia and Prussia 
in the partition of a third part of Poland. This noble 
woman and great ruler b. in 1780. Among the great 
acts of her reign were the abolition of the Inquisition 
at Milan; the suppression of the punishment by tor 
ture; aud the banishment of the order of Jesuits from 
the empire. 

| Marie Antoinette. (mah-re' ón-hwah-n?t,) was a 

daughter of Francis I. of Germany by his great empress, 

Maria Theresa. In 1770 she m. the Freneh Dauphin, 

afterward the ill-fated Louis XVI. Endowed with won- 

derful charms of person, mind, and manner, and adding 
thereto a lofty and somewhat haughty spirit, it became 
her misfortune, as also that of her family and her 
adopted country, to oppose by her influence over heg 
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royal husband, those reforms in state polity which the 
growing Irberalism of the times demanded. The result 
uppeared in the Revolution of 1255, with its following 
Reign of Terror. M. A. shared Che imprisonment of 
her usain and children with unwavering courage 
and fidelity, and perishied under the guillotine, Oct. 16, 
lius 

Marie de Médicis, [It. Marna E' Mrptet,] (mA 
daso B. in Florence, 1523, dan, of Francis, Grand- 
Dake of Tuscany, became in 1000 the 2d quecnof Henri 
IV. of France, and, atter his death, regent of the king- 
dom during the minority of her son Louis XIII. She, 
however, governed the country so unworthily, as to 
become supplanted by Cardinal Richelien, who caused 
her to be imprisoned and ultimately banished from 
France. D. at Cologne, in extreme poverty it is said, : 
in lobe. 

Marie Galante, (-qal-lont’,) an island of the W. In- 
dies, belonging to France, situate bet. Dominica and 
Guadaloupe; area, 00 . In,: C. Basseterre. Pop. 14,000, 

Maries, (»ci)rez,) in Mis Hurti, a central co.; area, 990 
80. 11. ; C. Vienna, 

Marietta, (nah re Utah in Georgia, a vill., C. of Cobb 
co., abt. 20 m. N. W. of Atlanta. Pop. Lass, — In 0 (o, 
a town (the oldest in the State, dating from 1758, C. of 
Washington county, at tlie coufluence of the Ohio and 
Muskingum rivers, 11d miles 8. E. of Columbus. 


Marignano, (mah-reen-yah'no,) a town of N. Italy. on 
the Lambre, 10 m. S. E. of Milan. memorable for the de- 
feat of the allied Germans, Italiaus, and Swiss under 
Maximilian I., by Francis L of France, 1515 A second 
battle tought near it is better known ju history as the | 
battle of Paria (qo v.). Iu a third action [ought in its | 
Vicinity, June 8, 1559, the Sardiuíau army Sued a vic- | 
tory over the Austrians. 

Marigold. (%.) See CALENDULA. 

Marin, (mah-rezn',) in California a W. N. W. co, washed 
by San Francisco and San Pablo buys; area, 000 sq. m.; 
C. San Rafael. 

Marine. ona-reew.) [L. marinus, from mare, the sex] 
Pertaining, to the seas aa narine productions, Kc. Also, | 
a general name for the navy of u kingdom or state: | 
comprehending likewise all that relates to naval atlaira, 
us the buibling, rigging, arming, equipplug, navigat- 
ing, and emploving ships. 

Marines, (pscereenz.) (Same deriv.) (Vier.) Soldiers 
raised for naval service, and trained to fight both on 
shipboard and on land. 

Marie, Guiscrre, Miuquis or CAN DI, (mare-o,) one 
of the most eminent tenor vocalists of his time, n. in 
Turin of noble family in 1806, resigned his commission | 
in the Sardinian army iu 15230, toenter u, on an operatic | 

| 
1 


career which in point of popularity and success. has 
scarce had ita equal. Ile tn. Ist, the famous cantatrice 
Guiletta Grisi (J. v.), and 2diy, in 1872. n lady of the noble 
English tamily of Somerset, dukes of Beaufort. D. 1882. 
Murion. FRANCS, (%-, an American. partisan 
general, k. in &. C., 1732. Oa the breaking out f the 
Revolutionary War, 1776. lie did gallant service during 
a peril of 3 years in defending the States of Georgia 
and S, Carolina against the enemy s forces, and harass- 
ing them by a birilliantls carried on guerilla was fare, 
in which he was almost utitormly saccesstal D. 1790. , 
Marion, pudren yin Alibama, a N.W. co., b. by Mis- 
gissippi: area, 1,180 square miles. Capital. Pikoville— 
In .ir&ansus, a N. county, skirted by Missouri; area, 
709 square miles, Capital, Yellville —In Florida, a N. 
cential county; area. 2.200 square miles. Capital, Ocala, 
Inu (orgia, a S. W. ccunty; arer 400 square miles. 
Capital, Buena Vista.—1n ILinnis. a 8 central county; 
aret, 539 square miles. Capitals Saen. In Judiani, a 
central county; urea, 420 square intles, Capital, Indian 
apolis.—In Joe, à SS E. e«ntial county; areca. 07b aq. 
miles. Capital, Knoxville. -In Ac«isas. an E. central 
county: area, 8/0 square miles, Capital, Marion Centre, 
—]n Kerntuciy, a central county; area, 3850 sq miles. 
Capital, Lebanon. -In Mississippi, a S. county, b. on 
Louisiana; area, 1. 57 0 square miles. Capital, Columbia. 
— In Missouri, a N.E county, b. E. by IIlinois: area, 432 
Bquare miles. C. Palmyra —In Ohio, a N.W. central 
county; area, 360 square miles. A town, C. of the pre 
ceding co, about 44 in. N. of Columbus —In Or gon. a 
N. W. county; area, 1,200 square miles. The Cascade 
Range forms its E. boundary. Capital, Salem — In &. 
Carolina, an E. dist. trenching upon J. Carolinas arra, 
1,100 square miles. C. Marion Conrt-House.— In feaues- 
&c^, WS. county; red, TOJ Square toiles Capital, Jasper, 
—lu Hrasna N-E county, b. by Louisiana; area, 180 


sq. m. Capital, Jetlerson.-- In W. Vogeiia, a N. by E. 
co.: drea, oU0 -d. nn. C. Fairmount. 
Mariotte, Eur, (mier-00,) au eminent French 


natural philosopher, b. in Dijon, 1010; D. 1634. 
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Mariotte’s Law. (Phys) Tho law discovered by 
Mariotte (and claimed by the English in the name of 
Boyle) that the elasticity or pressure of gasa is di- 
rectly proportional to their density, and therefore im 
versely proportional to the «pace they occupy. 

Mariposa, (rire x. zul.) in California, a central co, 
b. E. by the Sierra Nevada; area 2,000 84. m. This is 
one of the richest mineral regions in the State, espe 
cially in gold-bearing. C. Mariposa. 

Maritime Law, drein.) (From L. maritimis, 
belonging to the sea.] See Law, 

Maritza, oviri sahd tane. Hebrus,) a river of Euro- 
pean Turkey, p. Reumeha, having its rise in the N. E. 
slope of the Balkan Mts, and emptying into the Gul! 
of Enas (JEgcean seal alter a flow of 270 m. 

Marius, Caivs,onare-os ian illustrious Roman genera 
and dictator, B. of plebeian stock near Arpinuin, 157 R.C 
After a period of military service under Scipio Afri 
canus, he became tribune in 119, prætor in 115, end 
consul in lor. and with the latter obtained. the chief 
command in the Jugurthine war, in which struggle he 
was Victorious, taking Jugurtha prisoner. In 104 n. C. 
he was again chosen consul, defeated the barbarians 
in Gaul, 102; and while filling his nh consuiship, 
gained a great victory over the Cimbri. His career 
thenceforward was one of incessant ambitious intrigues. 
At length, atter conspiring against Sulla, and perpe- 
trating in Rome the most fearful slaughter among his 
opponents, he became associated with Cinna in the con- 
Bulship, 56, and p. in the sanie year. 

Marjoram, (már jo-rim.) (Bot.) See ORIG ANCM. 

Mark, (sometimes written MARCO n. (Numa) 
A money of account, or a coin, The English mark is 
two-thirds of a pound sterling, or 133. 4d. The Ham- 
burg mark is la, 4d. 

Mark, tHe EvaNGELIST. “John whose surname was 
Mark " (Acts xii. 12) was the son of Mary, a woman of 
piety who lived at Jerusalem, where the disciples oc- 
casionally assembled at her house for praver, and waa 
sister to Barnabas (Cot Iv. 10). Ile is also called Mai- 
cus. He aecompanied the Apostle Paul and Barnabas 
to Antioch, Cyprus, and Perga in Pamphy lia, returned 
to Jerusalem, and went atterwards to Cyprus, and 
thence to Rome (see Aela xii; ,. iv. 10; 2 Tem. dv 
11). Ecclesiastical tradition rpeaks of A missionary ex- 
pedition of M. to Egypt aud the west of Africa, of his 
suffering martyrdom about the year 62 or 66 the Cop- 
tic church still consider him their founder and first 
bishop) und ot the transmission of his corpse to Venice, 
Which city has chosen him for its patron saint. It is 
said that he wrote at Rome the gospel which bears his 
name, Tertullian and ethers pretend that St. Mark 
was po more than un amanuensis to 8t. Peter, who die- 
tated this gospel to him; others assert that he wrote 
it after St. Peters death. Nor are the learned less di- 
vided as to the language in which it was written; soine 
affirming it to have been Greek and others Latin. It 
however seems planly intended for Christian converts 
from pagantan, and is di-Uüneutsled from the other 
evangelical writings by its brevity, passing over much 
that relates to the character of Christ as Messiah, 

Markham, (%, in Canada W., a town of York 
eo, 20 m. S. of Toronto. Aap. 8. 152. 

Mari. edil) (Ger. meryd.) (Geol. and Agricul.) A 
species of calearcous earth, being a mixture of carbon- 
ate of dime and clay, u-ed in agriculture for enriching 
barren land. When it consists chiefly of lime, it acts 
like that substances when its principal ingredjent is 
alumina or clay, it acts partiy as lime, but chiefly by 
altering the texture of the soil. All sandy soils are 
improved by it. All solid marls cramble by exposure 
to the atmosphere, usually in the course of a yen 
Beds of mur frequently contain organie remains, 

Mnurlborot Km. Joas CHUBCOILE, Di KE oF, rr. 
The greatest general of his time, n. in co. Wilts, Eng 
land, of noble funily, 1020. The was early distinguished 
for personal beauty anden graceful address. These 
qualities purchased him his army commission, Gifted 
With asmyular degree of military skill, combined with 
n rare personal Intrepidity, he soon rose to genera, 
rank, then deserted the falling fortunes of James II., 
and was by the latters suececssor, William III., raised 
to the periuze and entrusted with high military com 
mand in Ireland, In this position he was detected en- 
gaging in an dntrigue to restore the former king, was 
deprived ot his offices and honors, aud after a brief im- 
prisouiment in the Power of London, and à subsequent 
term of exile. from court, was restored to his former 
honorable position in 1696, The accession of Queen 
Anne, 1202, conducted M. to the zenith of his fortunes 
As commuander-in-chiel of the allied army in Flanders, 
he gained over the Freuch the great victories of Blen- 
heim (1704); Ramilles (1700); Qudentac, MOS); and 
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Malplaqnet (1709). After the accession to power of the 
Tory party, 1710, M. fell into disgrace at court until 
after the death of Anne, when her successor, George I., 
created him Captain-General of the kingdom. D. 1722. 
In addition to his warlike talents, M. was essentially a 
diplomatist of the highest type. His moral character 
was disfigured by two vices possessed by him in an in- 
ordinate degree — ambition and avarice. His scarcely 
leas celebrated wife, SARAH JRNNINGS, the “Great Duch- 
ess of Marlborough,” 1660-1714, the enslaver of Queen 
Anne, and the haughtiest woman in Europe, is said to 
have been the only human 1 11 her husband loved, 
and, what is more, feared. At the time of her death 
she was esteemed the wealthiest private individual in 


Europe. 

Marlborough, in & Carokna, a N. B. dist.; area, 
604 aq. m.; C. Bonnetsville. 

Marmalade, (marmahidd.) [Fr., from Pg. marmelo, 
a quince.) The pulp of quinces boiled into a consist- 
ence with sugar; or a confection of plums, apricots, 
quinces, and other fruits boiled with sugar. 

Marmont, Avavuste FREDERIO Louis VizssE, DUO DE 
RAGUBE, (saahrmón(g,) a marshal of France, B. at Cha- 
tillon-sur-Seine, 1774, after studying at the military 
school of Chalons, and brilliantly acquitting himself 
in the Egyptian and Italian campaigns of Bonaparte, 
was given by the latter, 1805, the chief command of 
the army operating against the Russians and their 
allies in Dalmatia. In 1809, after the battle of Wagram, 
he received the marshal’s staff, together with the vice- 
royalty of Illyria. lle afterwards participated in the 
campaigns in Germany and France, 1813-14, and in 
April of the last-named year deserted his imperial 
master, and took command and office under the Bour- 
bons. Failing to suppress the insurrection of July, 
1830, his name was expangod, and he p. in exile at 
Venice, 1852. 

Marmora, (mdr'mo-rah,) in Canada W., a town of 
Hastings co., 32 m. S. S. W. of Belleville. Fop. 1,699. 
Marmora, (Sea of.) (anc. Propontis,) a small area 
of water surface, forming the intervening sea bet. the 
nearest points of S.E. Europe and W. Asia, communi- 
cating with the Black Sea by the Bosphorus, and with 
the Egean Sea by the Strait of Dardanelles. It fs of 
an irregular oval shape, often indenting the Asiatic 
coast, the Gulf of Ismid extending 30 m. inland. Its 
principal island, that of Marmora, has noted quarries 
of marbleand alabaster. Length, 185 m.; breadth, 45 m. 

Marmoset, (mdr most.) (ZoW.) A name often given 
to a number of small and 
beautiful species of Ameri- 
can monkeys of the genera 
Hapale and Jucchus, also 
called OuisTITI; and some- 
times aleo to species of the 
ET Midas of naturalists. 

hey are all distinguished 
from the other American 
monkeys by the smaller 
number of their grinders, 
resembling in this the mon- 
keys of the Old World, also 
by the sharpness and crook- 
edness of their nails. They 
depart from the true quad- 
rumanous character ín hav- 
ing the thumbnotopposable. 

Marmot, (mdr mot.) (Zo&.) 
See ARCTOMYS. 

Marne, (mahrn,) a French 
river having its source in the dep. Haute-Marne, and 
emptying into the Seine at Charenton, after a N.W. 
course of 200 m., 140 m. of which are navigable. — A 
N.E. dep. of Frauce, taking its name from the above 
river, and formerly comprising a part of the p. Cham- 

e, bet. 48° 30'-199 20 N. Lat., and 39 307 and 6° E. 

on. Its soil is rich, and grows quantities of the noted 
3 Area, 3,214 sq. m. C. Chalons-sur- 
Marne. Pop. 390,809. — Haute X. See HAUTE-MARNE. 

Marochetti, CHARLES, Biron, (mdr-o-két'te.) an emi- 
nent sculptor, B. in Turin, 1806, and since 1548 a natun- 
ralized citizen of Eugland. 

Maronites, (mdr iin-itz.) (Eccl. Hist.) A sect of Chris- 
tians dwelling in the neighborhood of Mount Lebanon, 
and so called from Maro, their first bishop in the 7th 
cent. Theyare nominally under the Pope's supremacy, 
but the priests elect their own spiritual chiefs, and they 
are at liberty tu marry. There is a college at Rome for 
the gratuitous education of young Maronites. 

Maroon, Aequis do From Fr. marron, a kind of 
large chestaut.] (Pu One of a class of impure pig- 
ments found in various tinte of reddish-bisck aud red- 
Gish-parple. 


Fig. 462. — MARMOSET. 
(E. chrysomelas.) 


Mareons, ( . 
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Im. Amor., hog-hunters.] The 
name formerly given fn the W. Indies to revolted and 
runaway negro slaves. 


Marozia, (mah-rot'se-ah) a Roman lady, dau. of the 
celebrated Theodora, made herself notorious by het 
crimes and profligacv. After marrying 3 husbands in 
succession, and lesJing generally the life of a wanton 
and intriguante, she caused the murder, in 928, of Pope 
John X., and influenced the election of three other 
pontiffa, among whom her own son, John XI. She was 
subsequently incarcerated in the castle of St. Angelo, 
where she died. 

Marquesas, (The,) (mdr-kai'sds) the S. group of 
islands of the Mendana Archipelago, Pacific Ocean, bet. 
8. Lat. 79 30'-109 30, W. Lon. 1389-1409 20. They are 
under French protectorate since 1842, and occupy an 
area of 500 a m. The greater part of them are monn- 
tainous, of volcanic formation, and possess, with a fertile 
soil, & hot but healthy climate. The natives of the M. 
are physically an able and handsome race, and still ina 
state of almost entire barbarism, notwithstanding the 
enorte made by French missionaries to semi-civilize 
them. 

Marquetry. (mdr'kit-re.) (Fr. marquéferie.] (Aru.) 
The name applied to a kind of fine inlaid cabinet-work, 
in which veneers of parti-colored woods, and some- 
times of the precious metals, tortoise-shell, Ivory, &c., 
are inlaid into the ground-work of the piece of furniture 
intended to be so decorated. See BUHL, and Mosaic. 

Marquette, (marker ,) in Michigan, a N. W. co., skirted 
by Lake @uperior on the N. E.: area, 3.400 aq. m.: C. 

arquette.— A mining town, Apra of above county, 
on Lake Superior, 300 miles north-west of Lansing.— 
Wisconsin, a 8. central county; area, 450 square miles. 
C. Montello. 

Marquis, Marquzss, 5 Fr.; Sp. marqués ; 
Pg. marques; It. marchése, from L. marchisus, the gov- 
ernor of & bordir Ane] (Her.) The titular rauk and 
dignity borne by certain noblemen below the grade of 
duke. and above that of count (or earl). The wife of a M. 
takes the style and designation of murchtoness, The name 
was originally applied to those who held command over 
the marches f order or frontier) of a state or kingdom. 

Marriage, (mdr'rij.) [Fr. mariage.) (Law.) The union 
of man and woman in the legal relation of husband and 
wife. With the most ancient inhabitants of the East 
the bride was obtained by presents made, or services 
rendered, to her parents; and to this day the same 
pe prevails among the Circassians and the poorer 

urks and Chinese. Both men and women, among the 
Athenians, cut off their hair before M., and consecrated 
it to some god or goddess, under whose protection they 
had more immediately placed themselves; and all vir- 
gins. before they could enter upon that state, were con- 
eecrated to Diana. Previous to the actual M. of the 
parties contracted, sacrifices were offered up, and the 
Hof the victim was always thrown behind the altar, 
ntimating that anger and malice should have no ad- 
mission. Among the Romans there was no particular 
age determined for ., but all espousals were to be cou- 
sutn mated by the nuptials within two years. The man 
always, at the time of entering into contract, sent a 
p iron a to the woman asa pledge of affection. 
iow, among all civilized communities, M. is a civil con- 
trnct between the parties themselves, constituted by 
their consent properly evidenced. The Church of Rome 
indeed regards it as a sacrament, and throughout Chris- 
tendom X. is usually attended by religious rites; but in 
the eye of the law, it is a simple civil contract, but a 
contract which can be entered into only in certain 
ways, this restriction being intended to enforce some 
caution and deliberation in the parties, as well as to 
preserve evidence of the fact which may be easily 
accessible afterwards. M. being merely a contract be- 
tween two persons, it follows that an action wll] lie foz 
breach of a promise to marry at the instance of cither 
party, and damages may be recovered accordingly. A 
premise to marry may be mude either verbally or in 
writiug; and in actions for breach of the promise it is 
for a Jury to assess the damages which are appropriate 
to the relative situation and conduct of the pa-ties, the 
usual evidence of the promise being acts of courtship, 
love-letters, and tlie observation of friends and acquaint- 
ances. The contract of M. differs from other contracta 
in this, that it will not be set aside and treated as null 
merely because either party procured it by fraudulent 
representations. However much either purty may 
have been deccived ns to representations of the other's 
wenlth, position, or prospects, the contract remuins 
valid notwithstanding. Another particular in which 
the contract of M. differs from other contracta is, that 
it cannot be rescinded by either party or both at pleas 
ure, though that effect is brought about ip another 
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way by certain kinds of misconduct, whether studied 
or not, of either party. See AGE, DIVORCE, &c. 
Marrow, (mdr'r.) IA. S. mearh.] (Anat.) A substance 
of low sp. gr., filling the cells and cavities of the bones 
of mammals. In the lorg bones of a healthy adult 
mammal, the M. occurs as a yellow oily fluid, contained 
in vesicles like those of common fat, which are imbed- 
ded in the interspaces of the medullary membrane, 
whioh is a highly vascular membrane if the in- 
terior of the bones, This M. consists of 96 per cent. of 
oil and 4 of water, connective tissue, and vessels. Its 
'special uses are not very clearly known. 
Marrubium, (-roobe-àm.) (E) A genus of herba- 
ceous plants, O. Lamiaceæ. The Common or White 
Horehound, M. vulgare, naturalized in the U. States, 
has an erect branched stem densely covered with cot- 
tony white hair. It has bitter tonic properties, and 
was once employed in many diseases, but has fallen 
into disuse except as a domestic remedy in chest com- 


laints. 

Marrynt FREDERIC, (mdr're-d5,) a distinguished Eng- 
lish novelist and naval officer, B. in London, 1792. 
After an active and meritorious service at sea for a 
period of 18 years, he retired from the naval profession 
with post-rank, abt. 1825, and devoted himself to litera- 
ture. His novels and tales descriptive of nautical life 
and naval manners are too well known to need expatia- 
tion here. The most popular are perhaps Peter Simple, 
and Japhet in Search of a. Father, D. 1848. 
Mars, (mdrs.) (Myth.) The Roman god of war, and 
the son of Jupiter and Juno, identified with the Greek 
Ares. He ranked next to Jupiter, was one of the three 
tutelary divinities of Rome, and was believed to be the 
real progenitor of the Roman people, being said to have 
been the father of Romulus himself by Rhea Silvia, the 
priestess of Vesta. M. was generally represented in 
the naked figure of an old inan, armed with a helmet, a 
pike, and a shield. — ( Ast.) One of the superior planets, 
moving round the sun in an orbit between those of the 
earth and Jupiter. His mean distance from the sun 
is about 142,000,000 miles. Ile performs his mean side- 
real revolution in very nearly 657 days. At the begin- 
ning of this century his orbit was inclined to the ecliptic 
at an angle of 19 51' 6", His diameter is about 4,100 
miles. He revolves on his axis in 24 h. 39 m. 218. The 
outlines of continents and seas may be distinctly dis- 
cerned on his surface. His reddish color is most proba- 
bly due to an ochreous soil, and his seas, by contrast, 
appear green. His poles seem very white, no doubt 
from snow, as the whiteness is greatest after the long 
polar winter, and it disappears after long exposure to the 
sun. 3 moons or satellites to M. were discovered in 1877. 
Marsala, (már-sa'lah,) [anc. Lilyritum,] a seaport of 
Sicily, at the W. end of that island, 16 m. S.S.W. of 
Trapani. It is noted for its export of the excellent 
wines which bear the same name. Pop. 17,732. 
Marseillaise’, The.) or MARSEILLAISE HYMN. (Fr. 
Hist.) A famous national hymn of the French repub- 
licaus, composed during the first Revolution by Rouget 
de l'Isle, an engineer officer. l 
Marseille, (viir-sil) (anc. Massilia,) the principal of 
French seaports, and the most flourishing commercial 
emporium in the S. of Europe, C. of the dep. Bouches- 
du-Rhone, is situate on the E. shore of a bay of the 
Gulf of Lyon, 60 m. N.W. of Toulon. It is environed 
landward by a semicircle of lofty hills, and has two ex- 
cellent harbors protected by strong fortified works. 
The trading relations of M. embrace all the countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean as far as the Levant, 
as well as the U. States, W. Indies, the British empire, 
aud the N. of Europe. Her manufacturing interests are 
also extensive. This place, one of the most ancient 
towns in France, dates its rise from an Ionian colony, 
ubt. 600 B. c. 
Marsh. (|Fr.marecage.] (Geog.) A tract of low land, 
usually or occasionally covered with water; or very 
wet and miry, and overgrown with coarse grass and 
sedges. Land occasionally overflowed by the tides is 
called a salt marsh. 
Marsh, Gronag PERKINS, an American diplomatist and 
philologist, B. in Vermont, 1801, became minister resi- 
dent at the Ottoman Porte in 1819, to Greece ín 1552, 
and in 1861 was appointed to the Italian court. His 
chief literary works are, A Compendious Grammar of the 
Old Northern or Icelandic Language (1835), and Man and 
Nature (1864). 
Marshal. (mdr'shil) [Fr. maréchal, froin L. Lat. 

epist PAA, Originally, an officer who had the super- 
intendence of a stud of horses. It has various modern 
i Bier ce the most common being that of a pur- 
suivant, herald, or other officer who regulates certain 
ceremonials. In the U. States, the term is applied to a 
civil officer, appoiuted by the President and Tecate, in 


Marsh-Gas, 
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each judicial dist., correspondi with the 
functionary styled sheriff of acoun Mil.) See FIELD 
MARSHAL. — MARSHAL OF FRANCE, the highest mili 
rank in the French army, corres with that 
JSield-marshal in the English, Ge and Austrian ser- 


vices. It was created in the reign of Philip Augustus, 
ceased after the deposition of Louis XVI.,and was re 
vived by the first Napoleon. — EARL MARSHAL or ENG 
LAND, a great officer of state. See HERALD's COLLEGE. 


Mar'shall, Jonx, an eminent American jurist, B. in 


Fauquier co., Va., 1755; served in several battles of the 
Revolution, afterwards entered upon the study and 
practice of the law, and ip 1788 became a member of 
the Convention of his native State, where he took an 
active part in promoting the settlement of its constitu- 
tion, and supported the Federalist party. In 1797 he 
was a colleague of Mr. Gerry and Gen. ckney on a 
special mission to the French Directory ; in 1799 entered 
Congress, and there highly distinguished himself. In 
the following year he entered upon the duties of sec. of 
state, and in 1801 was appointed to the chief-justiceship 
of the Supreme Court of the U. States, a position he 
filled with high honor to himself and his decisions dur- 
ing the long period of 34 years. D. 1835. 


Marshall. iu A/-bama, a N. E. co.; area, 677 sq. m.; C. 


Warrenton.—In Jilinois, a N. central county; area, 
445 square miles. Capital, Lacon.—In Indiana, a N. 
county; area, 440 square miles. Capital, Plymouth — 
In Jowa, a central county ; area, 576 square miles. Cap- 
ital, Marshalltown.—In Kansas, a N.E. county. b. on Ne- 
braska; area, 900 square miles. Capital, Marysville.— 
In Michigan, a prosperous manuf. town, C. of Calhoun 
co., on the Kalamazoo river, 43 miles south-west of 
Lansing.—In Mississippi, a N. county on the Tennes- 
seean frontier; area, 860 sq. miles. Capital, Holly 
Springs.—In Tennessee, a S. central county; area, 350 
square miles. Capital, Lewisburg.—In W. Virgina, a N. 
co., bordering on Pennsylvania and Ohio; area, 230 89. 
m. C. Moundsville. 


Mar'shalling. (From marshal.] (Her.) The arrang- 


ing of the several armorial bearings belonging to dis- 
tinct families in one shield or escutcheon, together 
with their various ornaments, parts, and appurte- 
nances, 


Mar'shalltown, in Joa, a town, C. of Marshall co., 


abt. 69 m. W. of Cedar Rapids. 
or LIGHT CARBURETTED HYDROGEN. 
Chem.) A gaseous hydro-carbon frequently occurring 
n nature. It is the fire-dlamp of miners, and fre- 
quently rises from the earth in marshy districts. Sp. 
gr. 0507. It has neither taste, smell, nor color, and has 
no action on test-paper. It is very slightly soluble in 
water. When ignited, it burns with a pale white flame. 
Form. CH4. The safety-lamp is an oil lamp, the flame 
of which is surrounded by a cage of iron wire gauze, 
having 700 or 800 meshes in the square inch, and made 
double at the top where the heat of the flame chiefly 
plays. This cage is protected by stout iron wires at- 
tached to a ring for suspending the lamp. A brass tube 
passes up through the oil reservoir, and in this there 
slides, with considerable friction, a wire bent at thet y 
so that the wick may be 
trimmed without taking 
off the cage. If this lamp 
be suspended in a large 
jar, closed at the top with 
a perforated wooden cover 
(A, Fig. 463), and having 
an aperture (B) below, 
through which coal-gas 
may be admitted, the lamp 
will burn, of course, in the 
ordinary way; but if the 
gas be allowed to pass 
slowly into the jar, the 
flame will be seen to wa- 
ver, to elongate itself very 
considerably, and will be 
ultimately extinguished, |— 
when the wire cage will 
be seen to be filled witha 
mixture of coal-gas and 
air burning tranquilly within the gauze,which prevents 
the flame from passing to ignite the explosive atmos- 
phere surrounding the lamp; that an explosive mix- 
ture really fills the jar may be readily ascertained by 
introducing, through an aperture (C) in the cover, the 
unprotected flame of a taper, when an explosion will 
take place. This experiment illustrates the action of 
the Davy lamp in a mine which contains fire-damp, and 
makes it evident that this lamp would affora complete 
protection if carefully used. Its great defect is that it 
does not affórd more than a glimmering light, so thes 
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even if the miners were prohibited from employing 
any candles, they would (aud experience has proved 
that they do) remove the wire cage at all risks. The 
lamp bas been modified so as partially to remove this 
defect, by substituting glass or tale for some portions 
of the wire gauze. It is now usual, however, to employ 
the Davy lainp merely in order to test. the state of the 
air in the different parts of the mine; for this purpose 
the firemen descend before the commencement of work 
every morning, and examine with their safety-lamps 
every portion of the mine, giving warning to the 
miners not to approach those parts in which any accu- 
mulation of fire-damp (or, technically, ** sulphur) is 
perceived. The miners then work with naked candles, 
and it appears to be not unusual to see a blue flame (or 
corpse light) playing around the candles, so that the 
miners may become accustomed to regard with little 
concern the very indication which shows that the 
quantity of fire-damp is only a little below that re- 
quired to form an explosive mixture, 

Marsh- Hawk. (Z4. See Cincus. 

Marsh- Mallow. (-dl'lo.) (Bof.) See ALTHEA. 

Marsh-mar'gold. %,.) See CALTHA. 

Marsl. (miir’se,) or Man'. INS. (Ane. Hist.) An Italian 
race of people allied with the Romans against the Sam- 
nites, B. c. 308. They long remained faithful to Rome, 
but in n. c. 91-89 they engage in war with that power, 
were defeated, and thencetorward became absorbed into 
the Roman body politic. 

Marston Moor, („ir- lan-.) (Eng. His.) Seo CROM- 
WELL. 

Marsupialia, (muiir-soo-pe-a'leah,) or MARSUPIALS. 
(From (ir. marsupion, & pouch.| (Zoöl.) An O. of ani- 
mals which must be placed near the base of the maim- 
Malian scale, and show in their structure various points 
of connection with reptiles, One of the most remark- | 
able parts of their structure is the possession of an ex- 
ternal pouch, which serves asa ludgment for the young, 
that are always prematurely born, They vary greatly 
in their habits and food, and, with the exception of the 
Opossum fiin. found. in America, are all confined to 
Australia; and it is a singular fact, that all the man- 
mals of Australia, over 100 species of which are known, 
belong to this order. 

Marten. (Zo.) See McsTELID E. 

Martial, („r', .) Mances VALERIUS MARTIALIS, a 
Roman cpiygranimatist, who flourished in the latter part 
of the Ist cent. A. D. 

Martial Law. I.. murfialis, warlike.) See Law. 

Martin I.. (mir’tin,) Pope, s. Theodore, 6; p. 655. 
— M. II. s. John VIII. 552; p. 5885. — M. III. s. Ste- 
phen VIII. 943; p. 46,— M. IV. s. Nicholas III. 1281; 
p. 1285.— M. V. was elected after the abdication of Gre- 
gory XII., and the deposition of John XXIII. «nd Ben- 
edict XII., his election finally extinguishing the great 
Western schism, 1417. D. £41. 

Martin. Fr. mertiect.) (Zool) See HinUNDINIDE, 
Martin. Bon Lovis IN MI, Arn, a French his- 
toriun, B. at St. Quentin, 1810. Pis great work is a 
History of France from the Earliest Times to 1789 (15 
vols., 1838-63), the best work ever published on French 

history. 

Martin, Jogy, a distinguished English 
painter, B. in Northumberland, 1789: p. 1854. 

Martin, St..) a native of Pannonia, became bishop of 
Tours abt. 500 4. D., and is considered as tlie apostle of 
the Gauls. D. abt. 100. 

Martin, iu Indirme, à S.S. W. co.; area, 310 84. m.; C. 
Dover Hill.—In Miraneseta, a southern county, b. on 
Towa; «aree, 720 square miles. Capital. Fairmount.— In 
N. Carolina, an E. county; area, 430 square miles. C. 
Williamston, 

Martinez de la Rosa, Francisco, (mdr'teen-aitfh 
da lah ro'sah,) & distinguished Spanish orator, rtates- 
man, and man of letters, n. in Granada, 1789, distin- 
guished hiniselt by his patriotic outpourings hy tongue 
and pen during the war carried on by his country dur- | 
ing the French invasion, 1508-12. In the latter year! 
he entered the Cortes, and on the return of Ferdinand | 
VII. suffered six years’ imprisonment on account of the 
progressive liberalism: of his political views. In 1834 
he became prime-minister, and drew up the new con- 
stitution; and in 1851 was chosen president of the 
Chamber of Peers. D. 1862. As poet, dramatist, and 
historian, the many works of M:s pen betray genius of , 
ho common order, | 

Martingale, (mirting-qil.) [Fr.] (Man.) A thong 
of leather fastened at one end of the girths under the 
belly of the horse, and at the other end to the musrol, : 
passing between the fore-legs; it is intended to keep 
aim from rearing. —(Mawl.) A rope extending from 
the jib-boom to the end of the bumpkin. 

Martinique, or MARTINICO, (mdr-tin-eck’,) an island 
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of the French W. Indies, being the northernmost of the 
Windward group of the Caribbees; in N. Lat. 149 48, 
W. Lon. 619 10, 30 m. S. hy E. of Dominica. Area, 187 
eq. m. Surface diversified: soil highly fertile and pro- 
ductive, C. St. Pierre. Discovered by the Spaniards 
in 1493, M. became u French colony in 10635. Pop. 141,718 

Martinsburg, in W. II/, a town, C. of Berke 
ley co., abt. 100 m. W. of Baltimore. 

Martlet, (nárt/tét)  (Her.) A fanciful little bird, 
somewhat resembling a «wallow, but with short tufte 
of feathers in lieu of legs. When displayed on an es 
cutcheon, they servo as the mark of distinction of 
fourth son. 

Martynia, (-tin'e-ah.) (Bot.) A genus of Prdaliaces, 
consisting of branching herbaceous planta covered with 
claumy hairs, and having roundish somewhat heart- 
shaped leaves, and spikes of flowers, of which the 
calyx is divided into five nearly equal pieces, and the 
irregular bell-shaped corolla is unequally five-lobed 
and puffed out below. The fruit is a hard woody 
wrinkled capsule terminating in two curved beaks or 
hooks, and is divided into four cells containing several 
large seeds. 

Martyr, (mdr'tür.) [Gr. martiis, literally, & witness. ] 
(Eccl. Hist.) Any innocent person who suffers death in 
defence of a cause rather than abandon it. In the 
Christian sense of the word, it is one who lays down 
his life for the Gospel, or suffers death for the sake of 
his religion. Those who beldly asserted their belief, 
but were not visited with the extreme punishment of 
death, were termed con fersore, 

Martyrology, (mir-tir-sloje.) [Gr. martia, a mar- 
tyr, and logos, a description.] (Ecc(.) A catalogue oF 
list of martyrs, including a history of their lives and 
sufferings. 

Marvel of Peru. (Bot.) See MmaniLIs. 

Marwar, (har r,) or Joudpoor. a Brit. tribue 
tary state of N. India, bet. N. Lat. 24-259, and E. Lon. 
70-159; arra, 34,132 aq. m. It is peopled principally 
by Rajpoots. Its soil is highly prolific of cereals. C. 
Joudpoor. Pop. 1.7 83,0 0. 


Mary. ond're) (Heb. Miriam; Gr. Maria, or Mariam.) 


(Sertpt.) The mother of Jesus (Matt. i. 16). The inci- 
dents in the life of the Blessed. Virgin, related in the 
New Testament, are few in number, and chiefly relate 
tothe Annunciation, and to her relation with our Lord. 
Many theological questions respecting the Virgin Mary 
have been raised among Christians of the various 
churches, which would be out of place here, — M., the 
sister of Lazarus, and the beloved of Jesus, evinced 
her deep love for Christ by pouring very precious oint- 
ment over both his head and his feet (Mult. xxvi. 6-13), 
after which we hear of her no more. — M, the mother 
of James and Joses, must have been identical with M. 
the wife of Cleophas, and the sister of M. the Virgin. 
She showed her love to Jesus by her attendance at his 
cross and at his tomb, — AL, the mother of John Mark, 
in whose house at Jerusalem the disciples were assem- 
bled praying when Peter was supernaturally rescued 
from Herod’s prison. (Acta xii. 12). — M. MAGDALENE, 
probably eo called from Magdala, the place of her birth 
or residence, was foremost among the honorable women 
who ministered unto Christ and his disciples, (Matt, 
xxviii. 1-10; Mark xv. 47, xvi. 1-10; Luke xxiv. 1-12; 
John xx.1, 2, 10-18.) She was especially devoted to 
Christ for his mercy in having cast out from her seven 
evil spirits. (Luke viii. 2, 3.) She was early at his tomb; 
and lingering there when the disciples had retired, she 
was the first to throw herself at the feet of the risen 
Saviour. There is no evidence that she was ever a 
proflignte. 

Mary I.. Queen of England, daughter of Henry VIII. 
by his first wife, Catherine of Aragon, B. 1516. She 
steadfastly refused to conform to the Protestant reli- 
ion, and upon succeeding to her brother Edward VI., 
1552, she took vigorous measures to restore the Roman 
Catholic faith. After quelling an insurrection of tlie 
Protestants, she put to death her cousin Lady Jane 
Grey (J. v), and then proceeded to carry out those 
bloody persecutions which have given her an odious 
name in history. She married Philip of Spain (afters 
wards Philip II.) in 1554 ; assisted him in a war against 
France, 1557; gained a victory at St. Quentin, and lost 
Calais. Dying iu 1558, M.'s short and troublous reign 
Was s, by the long and glorious one of her half-sister 
Elizabeth. 

Mary de? Medici. Sec Mani DE MEDICIS. 

Marye's Hill. (me’reez-) a locality in Spottsylvania 
co., Virginia, where occurred one of the most desperately 
fought struggles of the Civil War, Dec. 13, 1862. Held by 
the Confederates under Gen. Longstreet, it withstood a 
series of assaults by the Nationals under (ens. Hancock, 
Hooker, Howard, Burnside, and Humphreys, in which 
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the Union loss amounted toover 8,500 men. This position 
was ultimately taken by Gen. Sedgwick, May 3, 1863. 
Maryland, (ma'reiind,) the northernmost of the 8. 
of States which form the Amer. Union, lies bet. 
N. Lat. 389-39? 44’, W. Lon. 75° 3’-79° 32’, and has for its 
boundaries, on the N. Pennsylvania, W. and 8.W. the two 
Virginias, E. Delaware, and S. E. the Atlantic Ocean. 
Maximum length, 196 m.; breadth, from 120 m. to 5. 
Total area, 11,124 sq. m., or 7,119,360 acres, of which 
0,356 sq. m., or 5,987,540 acres, are water-surface. This 
State is separated into two distinct natural divisions 
by the upper estuary of Chesapeake Bay, the W. one of 
which is by far the largest, most cultivated, and most 
populated. The land on either side, respectively known 
as the E. Shore and the W. Shore, is intersected in all 
directions by considerable rive:s,and by inlets of the 
sea; chief among the former reing the Patuxent, 
Patapsco, and Susquehanna (on ti.» W. Shore), and the 
Nanticoke, Choptank, and Chester rivers (on the E. 
Shore). In the N. W. a long, narrow strip of territory 
juts out bet. Peunsylvania aud W. Virginia, from the 
latter of which States it is divided Ly a spur of the 
Alleghanies. More to the E., the Sout ı Mountain off- 
shoot of the Blue Ridge chain cuts through AM. from 
Virginia into Pennsylvania. With te exception of 
these hilly tracts, the surface of the Stute presents gen- 
erally a uniform level, with gradual acclivities towards 
the N. The soil, on the whole, is highly fertile, pro- 
ducing the principal cereals in abundance, together 
with tobacco, hemp, flax, sorghum, and a rich assort- 
ment of fruits. As a tobacco-growing State, M. takes 
high rank in the Union. The mineral wealth of A. is 
great; large quantitics of coal and iron are annually 
raised d ig exported, besides which gneiss, copper, 
Ravlin, limestone, marbles, &c., are found in rich abun- 
dance. Commercially, M. holds a high place among 
the States of the Republic in point of manufs. and ex- 
po- tation of general produce; and her flourishing posi- 
tion in this respect isin no little measure due to the 
advantages accruing from her wonderful facilities of 
water communication, as well as from an admirably 
located and organized railway system. M. is politically 
partitioned into 24 cos. The chiet centres of trade 
and pop. are Baltimore, Annapolis (the car), Frederick, 
Cumberland, Havre de Grace, Elkton, Easton, &c. The 
ovt. is based upon the constitution of July 4, 1851. 
be governor is elected for four years. The legislature 
consists of a Senate of twenty-two, and a House of 
Delegates of seventy-four members—the 1st olected every 
four years, the latter biennially. Af. sends six repre- 
sentatives to the Federal Congress. In 1880, the as- 
sessed value of real and personal estate was 8459, 187,408. 
In the same year, the public debt amounted to 
$11,257,561. Religious wo and educational inter- 
ests are well and extensively attended to and cared for; 
the number of pupils in the public schools in 1880 was 
162,431. The chief seminaries of high education com- 
prise Johns Hopkius University, Maryland University, 
and St. Mary's, Baltimore, Loyola, St. Jonn's, and Was)i- 
ington colleges. The principal religious communions 
are those of the Roman Catholics and Methodists. — ., 
first settled in 1651, by a body of Virginian adventurers 
under Capt. Clay borue, received its first permanent colo- 
nization in 1634, under a charter granted by Charles I. 
to Lord Baltimore, who thereupon became its Lord Pro- 
lary. During the course of years troubles arose, 
ving their origin in religious animosities, which 
lasted, with some slight intermissions, till abt. the be- 
ginning of the 15th cent. In 1729 Baltimore took its 
rise, and thenceforward the prospc-ity of the colony 
progressed with rapid strides. M. participated in the 
struggle for National independence; and her soil, in 
1812-14, suffered severely from the operations of the 
British forces. The Civil War also caused it to become 
a battle-ground, and the State's sympathies with the 
Confederates compeiled the occupation of her territory 
by a strong Unien force which laid it under martial 
law. Since then . lias deciined to ratify the 15th 
Amendment. 


Maryport, (port) a scaport and watering-place of 
ngland, co. Cumberland, on the Solway Frith, 25 m. 


S. W. of Carlisle. Pop. 6,500, 

Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots, B. 1542, was the only 
surviving child of James V. by his 2d queen, Mary of 
Lorraine (g. v.). Crowned queen while yet a babe, her 
hand was unsuccessfully sought for by Henry VIII. of | 
England for his son and successor, Edward VI. That 
rejection (dictated by French influence) led to a war 
between the two countries, in which the Scots were 
*vouted at Pinkie, 1547. 
to provide for her education, the young queen was | 
sent to France, where she was reared in the corrupt 
court of Catherine de’ Medici. In 1558, she m. the 
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Dauphin, and after his accession as Francis II., reigned 
Queen of France for a period of some 17 months, until 
her husband's death in 1560. She then returned to 
Rcotland, and there assumed her rightful regal author- 
ity. During her long absence, however, the English 
and Protestant element had made great progress in 
that kingdom, under the regency of her half-brother, 
the Earl of Murray, an able and ambitious man; and, 
her being again sought in marriage, she discarded nu- 
merous suitors of higher rank in favor of her cousin, 
Lord Darnley, a handsome but vicious youth. They 
were married in 1565, and a rebellion headed by Mur- 
ray followed. That suppressed. new troubles arose. 
M. s levity and indiscreet choice of favorites — the mur- 
der of Rizzio, her reputed paramour—the queen's 
liaison with the Earl of Bothwell (4. v.)— her husband's 
murder by the latter (perhaps with Ms connivance) — 
the rising of the nobility in arms to avenge Darnley's 
murder — the seizure of the queen's person by Both- 
well, and her subsequent marriage to him — the over- 
throw of the royal army at Carberry, Jnne 15, 1567 — 
M.'s imprisonment in and escape from Lochleven Castle 
— the final defeat of her arms at Langside, May 12, 
1568 — these are the leading events in this queen's un- 
happy reign. On the 16th of May, in spite of the 
entreaties of her best friends, M. crossed the Solway, 
and threw herself on the protection of Queen Eliza- 
beth, only to find herself a prisoner for life. From 
Carlisle, her first place of captivity, she was taken, in 
July, to Bolton; from Bolton she was carried, in Feb- 
ruary, 1569, to Tutbury; from Tutbury, she passed in 
succession to Wingfield, to Coventry, to Chatsworth, to 
Sheffield, to Buxton, and to Chartley. She was re- 
moved, iast of ali, to Fotheringhay, in September, 1586, 
there to be tried on a charge of complicity in a plot 
against the life of Elizabeth. Sentence of death was 
pronounced against her on the 251h of October; but it 
was not until the Ist of February, 1547, that Elizabeth 
took couruge to sign the warrant of execution. It was 
carried into effect on the 5th, when X. laid her head 
upon the block with the dignity of a queen and the 
constancy and resignation of a martyr. 


Marysville, (ma'riz-ril) in California, a fine and 


flourishing city, C. of Yuba co., at the head of the Yuba 
river navigation, 100 m. NN. E. of Benicia. 


Masaceio, Tommaso Guipo pi San GIOVANNI, a cele- 


brated Florentine printer, n. 1402; p. 1443. His best 
works are the great frescoes in the Brancacci chapel of 
the church of Run Pietro del Carmine, Florence. 


Masaniello, (imak-scin-e-¢l’'lo,) the ordinarily received 


name of a fisherman, one Tommaso ANIELLO, B. at 
Amalfi, 1622, and who, in 1647, j laced himself at the 
head of 50,000 Neapolitan insurgents in order to compel 
the Spanish viceroy, the Duke of Arcos, to grant cer- 
tain concessions for the common good. The movement 
thus initiated by M. — aud which afterward resulted in 
the release of his country from the foreign yoke — cost 
him his life, cut off by assassination after a public 
career of 9 days only. His story is the subject of a 
well-known favorite opera by Auber. 


Masbate, (mas-ba'tai,) one of the Philippine Islands, 


Lat. 11° 36' N., Lon. 1229 25’ E. 


Mascoutah, (mas-koo'tah,) in Illinois, a vill. of St. 


Clair co., abt. 25 m. E. S. E. of St. Louis. Pop. 2,790. 


Masinissa, (miis-e-nis’sah,) B. abt. 250 p. C., was son of 


Gula, a Massilian king of Numidia. Ile became an 
ally of the Romans in the 2d Punic war, and received a 
large addition to his territories, D. 148 B. c. 

[Fr. masque.] A vizard or fanciful cov- 
ering for the face, often grotesqnely devised, and with 
apertures for the eyes and mouth. — ( Arch.) A kind of 
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corbel, the shadow of which exhibits a narrow resem- 
blance to the human countenance, is common in work 
of the 13th and 14th centuries, und is usually carved 
under the eaves of a corbel-table (Fig. 464). 
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To insure her safety, and also Masked Battery. (mdskl-.) (Mil) A battery 80 


laid in position as to be hidden from the enemy’s sight 


Maskinonge, a district of Canada, p. Quebec, 


15,079. 
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Basen, Gronoz, (ma'm,) an American statesman, B. in 
Virginia in 1726, drew up tlie Declaration of Rights and 
the Constitution of that State, and in 1777 entered the 
Continental Congress, where he distinguished himself 
by his powers as a debater, While a member of the 
Convention which met to draw up the National Cousti- 
tution, he refused to sign it ou the ground that its arti- 
cles leaped towards monarchical govt. D. 1792. 

Mnu' sou, in I/“ ini, a W.central co; area, „40 sq. m.; 
C. Havana—In Kentucky, a N. county, bordering 
upon Ohio; area, 230 sq. m. C. Washington —In 
Michigan, a W. county, washed by Lake Michigan: 
areu. 500 8d. in. C. Lincoln.—In feras, à N. central 
county: area. 900 sq. m. C. Mason. — In West Virginia, 
a W. county, bordering ou Ohio; arcu, 300 sq. m. C. 
Point Pleasant. 

Muson-Hee. (Zo) See Aping. 

Masonry, (ns- re.) (Arch) That branch of the 
buildiug art which consists in hewing or squaring 
stones, &c., aud in properly laying them. 

Masons, (Free.) See page 950. 

Basora, (nara) (Heb. Musorah.) (Heb. Theol.) 
A critical work or canon, whereby is fixed and ascer- 
tained the reading of the text of the Hebrew version 
of the Bible. 

Masque, .) (Lit) A theatrical drama or gor- 
geous histrionic specticle, much ulmired at the courts 
of princes during the loth and 7th centuries. Accord- 
ing to Holinshed's Chronicle, the first masque per- 
formed in England was at Greenwich, in 1912. Shaks- 
peare, as well as Beaumont and Fietelier, have fre- 
quently introduced masques inito their plays. The taste 
fur this kind of amusement died away in the second 
part of the lth cent. 

Masquerade, (mdsk-dr-dd’,) or Miskep Barr. [From 
It. uv ru. A social entertainment in which per- 
sons wearing masks or dominos meet together, assure 
various fanciful or representative characters, and en- 
gage in dancing or other amusements, Catherine de' 
Medicis introduced the regular H. at the Preach court. 
It found ita way to England in the rogo of Henry VIII., 
but did not reach any of the courts of Germany till 
the end of the 17th cent. 

Mass. (Fr. masse | The quantity of matter in any body; 
its umount is obtained by multiplying the volume 
into the density. The mass inultiphed by the constant 
force of gravity constitutes icciglu.— t Eccl.) Fr. me.] 
The prayers and ceremonies which, iu the Roman Cath- 
Olic Church, are used at the celebration of the eucha- 
rist; or, in other words, at the consecrating of the 
bread and wine into the body and blood of Christ, 
aud offering them, so transubstautinted, as au expiatory 
«acrifice for the living and the dead. It derives its 
name from the Latin words ite, missa est concio" (go, 
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the assembly is disiuisscd:)of which the words we 


maxsa cst" are still retained, being pronounced at its 
close. Tt was arranged iu its present torm by Gregory 
I., in the 6th cent. Lene muses are those in which only 
one person offlciates. In high messes, the officiating 
priest i$ assisted by the deacon, subdeacon, &c., the cere- 
Monies are more numerous, aud ib is accompanied willl 
mu sie. 

Massac, (nds'«uik.) in Illinois, a S. co., b. on Kentucky; 
area, 1H0 sg. m. ; C. Metropolis. 

Massa-Carrara, (nis sahi-Adr-ra'rah)) a prow. of cen- 
tral Italy, and former independent duchy, on the 3. 
slope of the Apennines, and washed ou the W. by the 
waters of the Ligurian Sea; area, 685 5q. I.; C. Massa. 
Pop. 140.753. 

Anssachusetts, (in is-ath-choo'sctz,) iu Now England, 
an E. State of the Amor. Union, b. N. E. by New Hamp- 
shire, W. and S. W. by the Atlantic Ocean, S. by Rhode 
Island and Counecticut, W. by New York, and N. E. by 
Vermont; bet. N. Lat. 41? 10-429 55, W. Lou. 69? 56 — 
7.0 ur, 
a maximum of 110 m. Area, 7,500 sq. m., or 4,002,000 
acres. The surface of M. presents three natural and 
diverse confizurations, For some distance inland from 
the coastline the country presents à somewhat level 
appearance, rising gradually into a hilly region, which 
latter takes up the more central division of the State 
territory, and is characterized by considerable valleys 
intersected by rivers, aud by great areas of land ocen- 
pied by pine barrens; thirdly, the extreme W. section 
of M., lying beyond the Connecticut River, forms quite 
a mountainous tract of country, with the Tousatenic 
Valley lying bet. the Hoosic Mte. aud the Taconic range, 
Which lutter constitutes the line of frontier dividing the 
Stace from her western neighbor of New York. Besides 
the Connecticut, above mentioned, the principal rivers 
draining M. are the Merrimac, Houeutonic, Nashua, 
Taunton, Blackstone, Charlas, Chicopee, Westfield, and 
Ueerteld. At the S. E. extremity of the State lies tho 
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Length, E. to W., 160 m.: breadth from 47 to 
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horn-shaped peninsula occupled by Rarnstable co, ana 
terminating at Cape Cod, with Cape Cod Bay on the N. 
between it and Plymouth co., and S. Nantucket Island 
and Sound, Dukes Island and Vineyard Sound, In the 
more alpine parts of M. are found isolated mountain 
summits of considerable elevation, as those of Mountz 
Holyoke, Tom, Adams, Wachusett, and Washington, 
The soil in general is poor, though the most has beer 
made of it by careful cultivation; exceptions, however, 
must be made in favor of the Housatonic and Con- 
necticut valleys, where the land is naturally rich and 
spontancously fertile. M. is precinineptly a State rank- 
ing among the foremost in the Union in point of mauus 
facturing enterprise and development; in the produc- 
tion of textile fabrics she stands at the head of American 
industry, Boots and shoes, machinery, clothing, paper, 
&c.. also stand high on the list of her staple manufs. 
The fisheries — notably those of the cod aud mackerel 
— employ a large amount of labor and capital, though 
of late years this dep. of columercial industry has been 
greatly on the decline. The State arca is politically 
distributed over 14 cos. ; and in à corresponding ratio 
with her territorial extent and returns of pop., M. in 
more liberally provided with large towns than any 
other American State. Foremost among these are the 
cap., Boston, with its outlying suburbs of Charlestown, 
Chelsea, Cambridge, and Roxbury; Lynn, Newburyport, 
Salem, Beverly, Lowell, Worcester, New Bedford, Fall 
River, &c. The repute of M. as regards educational dif- 
fusion and advancement has become national, Har- 
vard College (g. v.), the “Cambridge” of America, is 
her off¥pring and her pride, and to this State must be 
credited the honor of first institutiag that system of 
. publie schools which has now made such piant progress 
throughout the Union at large, The religious, philan- 
thropic, and intellectual requirements of the citizens 
of M. are alnply provided for in every kiud and par- 
ticular. (Sce Boston.) The executive power is vested 
in a governor elected annually, who is assisted by a 
staff of subordinates, and by an executive council of è 
members, chosen yearly, The legislature is composed 
of a Senate of 40 members, and à House of Representa- 
tives of 240 members—all returned by the popular 
annual vote. This State sends 12 representatives to the 
Federal Congress. In 1881 the total debt of M. stood 
at $02,794, 104; the assessed value of real estate was 
51,149,405, 827; and of personal estate, 5498.27 4,149. The 
ratituad interests throughout the State are extended 
upon a grand scale, and yearly enlarging their sphere 
of action, M. was colonized by a party of English 
emigrants who landed ut. Plymouth in 1620, and who 
are spoken of in history as the © Pilgrim Fathers.’ In 
1692 the govt. became iucorpovated with that of Maine. 
In the intervening period, however, a war of 3 years 
with the uative Ring Philip much barred the progress 
of the new settlements. M. initiated the movement in 
opposition to the obnoxious Stamp Act, 1770-4, and bore 
much of the brunt of the earlier warfare of the Revo- 
lution. In 1786, the so-called Shay Rebellion for some 
time disturbed the tranquillity of the State. Finally, 
M. nobly contributed, by her sacrifices in men and 
money, to the success of the National arms in the late 
War of Secession. 

Massage. A system of kneading, rubbing. and other- 
Wise manipulating the joints and surface of the body, 
which has long been in use in the Oriental baths, and 
was practiced by the ancient Greeks and Romans. It 
is now applied as a remedial agency, and with excellent 
effect in certain cases. . , 

Maussungetie, (jele) (Ane. Hist.) An Asiatic tribe, 
of undetermined origin, which advanced W. into 
Media, p. c. 632, and from that period till B. c. 228, were 
involved in constant hostilities with the Persians and 
the Greeks. They disappear from history after their 
defcat by the latter under Alexander the Great. 

Masséna, ANDRE, PeiNck D ESSHI Nd, and Duc px Rr. 
VOLI, (mis-su/nah,) a marshal of France, n. at Nice, 1758, 
alter entering the French army during the revolution- 
ary period, rose to the rank of general of division; in 
1704-5, he defeated the Austrians at Tunaro and Loano; 
largely contributed to the successes of Castiglione, Ar 
cola, and Rivoli; and in 1797 was appointed to the 
chief command in the Papal States. In 1799 he held a 
similar position in Switzerland. and on tbe Danube, de. 
feated the Russians at Zurich; iu 1804 received a man 
shal’s baton, and in 1505 drove the Austrian Archduke 
Charles out of N. Italy. In 1806 his management of 
military operations in Calabria seated Joseph Bona- 
parte on the throne of Naples. Alter a term of bril- 
liant. service in Germany, especially at the battle of 
Essling. M. was appointed in 1810 to thechief command 
of the French in Portugal; but overpowered by the cli» 
mate, and at the bead of ap army decimated by sicle 
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nees, his campaign did not answer to the expectations 
of Napoleon, aud he resigned his command after the 
t loody but indecisive battle of Fuentes Onoro. D. 1817. 

Massicot, (niisse-xof) Fr.] (m. See LEAD. 

Massillon, JEAN BAPTISTE, (maA-se-yón' g^, an eminent 
French prelate and preacher, n. At Hyères, 1663; b. 1742. 

Massinger., PIII. msi.) un English drame 
tist, B. at Salisbury, 1584; p. 1640. 

Massive, sie.) (Fr. massif.) (Arch.) Among build- 
ers, a term which designates whatever is heavy and 
solid; thus,a M. column is one too short and thick 
for the order whose capital it sustains. — (// n.) De- 
noting a crystalline structure, but nota regular form. 

Massouah, or Massownh, (%-. a seaport 
and trading-town of Egypt. in Upper Nubia, on au 
island in the Red Sea, separated from the mainland by 
the channel of Adowa, near Annesley Bay, 220 m. N. E. 
of Guadar. Pop. 8,000. 

Mast, dst). [A. S. se.] (Hat.) The acorne of the 
oak and fruit of the beech and other forest - trees. — 
Shipbuilding.) A long, nearly upright, round piece 
of timber, having its bed in a ship's keel, and. raised 
thence through her decks to receive the vards, sails, 
&c., affixed to it; the whole being supported by an in- 
genious combination of ropes, adapted to be used asa 
means of ascent for the purpose of trimming und ad- 
justing the saila. The matu-mast is the largest, and in 
full-rigged ships is divided into lower, top, top-gallant, 
and royal masts; the fore-mast comes next in size, stand- 
ing nearest the stem of the ship: the third and last, 
the mizzn-mest, the smallest of the three, stands abaft 
the main-mast and forward of the stern. At the pres- 
ent day M. have come to be frequently constructed of 
iron, on the tubular principle, both for «hips of war 
and merchant-vessels. 

Master, iicistür.) Fr. mittre— L. magtevr.] (Naut.) 
In ships of war, the title borne by that officer who in- 
8pects the provisions and stores, takes charge of the 
rigging and ballast, and navigates the vessel under the 
directions of his superior officer. — In the merchant 


service, the legal designation of the commander of a 


ship, commonly by courtesy styled captain, — ( Eng. 
Law.) An officer who presides over a certain dept. ; as, 
a M. in Chancery, the M. of the Rolls, &c. — M. or Arts, 
one who gains the 2l degree conferred by a university ; 
algo the degree itself, indicated by the abbreviation 
M. A., or A. A., suffixed to the rec ipient's proper name. 
Mastic, (dx. ) (Con.) See Pistacta.— ( Arch.) 
species of cement used for plastering walls. It contains 
a large quantity of linseed-oil, and hardens in a few days, 


Mastiff, onis’ tif. ) [Goth. mis, greatness, and kere, 
dog (Zo. ) The Ginis Molossus, a dog having a lare 


heud, with pendent lips and ears, and distinguished by 
vigilance, strength, and courage. 

Mastodon, (%s ein.) [From Gr. mastos, the breast, 
and odous, odonfis, a tooth.) (Paul) A gen. of extinct 
pachyderms, nearly allied to the elephant, but with 
simple grinding teeth, adapted for bruising coarser 
vegetable substances. "Several species have been de- 
scribed from the Miocene, Pliocene, and Pleistocene 
Strata, in N. America, Europe, and Avia. 

Mastoid, (mastoid) [From Gr. mastos, the breast, and 
eidos, shape.) (Anal) A term which serves to denote 
those processes of the temporal bone which resemble 
the nipple of the breast. 

Mastology, (-H! . [From Gr. mastas, and logos, 
doetrine.] (Zi.) That branch of the science which 
treats of mammifcrous animals. 

Mnsulipatam. (mah-su-lc-peoh-tm',) a seaport of Brit. 
India. pres. Madras, C. of a dist. of same name, on the 
coust of Coromandel, 230 miles N. E. of Madras, Pop. 
27.884. 

Hat, (dt.) [Du.] (N..) A rope-yarn kind of web 
employed on shipboard in preventing the standing-rig- 
ging from becoming chafed by the yards. 

Matagorda, (maitah-gordah, in Teraa, a S.E. co., b. on 
the Mexican Gulf; area, 1.000 sq. miles; C. Matagorda. 
Pop. 3,501. — M. Bay, an indentation formed by the Gulf 
of Mexico, at the mouth of the Colorado River, em- 
braces a water area of 385 sq. m. 

Matamoras, (mát-ah-mo'rás) or MATAMOROS, a flour- 
ishing town and river-port of Mexico, 40 m. above the 
mouth of the Rio Grande, and 450 N. by E. of Mexico 
city. It carries on an active trale. Pop. 41,000. 

Matanzas, (mah-tin'thás))u seaport of Cuba, on the 
N. W. coast of that island, on the San Juan River 52 in. 
E. of Havana, and, after Havana, the chief commerce ial 
centre in tlie island. Pop. 28,000. 

Matapan, (Cape.) (%% ^) the S. point of the 
Greek peninsula of the Morea; N. Lat. 36° 23’, E. Lon. 
22° 29. 

Mataro, (mah-tah'ro,) a seaport of Spain, p. Barcelona, 
20 m. N. E. of the city of Barcelona. J’op. 17,900. 
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Mateh, (mdch.) (Applied Chem.) A small stick of com» 
bustible material, furnished with some very inflamma 
ble composition, and used for producing fire. Lucifer 
matches, Which are now in general use, are made by 
tipping the wood with sulphur or wax or puruffine to 
convey the flame, und afterwards with the match com- 
positon, which is generally composed of ealtpetre or 
chlorate of potash, phosphorus, red lead, and glue, and 
depends for its action on the easy inflammation, by 
frie tion, of phosphorus when mixed with oxidizing 
agents like saltpetre (KO.NOs), chlorate of potash 
(KO. CIO, or red lead (PHO, 115 glue only serving tc 
bind the composition together and attach it to the 
wood. The composition used by different makers varies 
much in the nature and proportions of the ingredients, 
The mateh composition is colored either with ultra- 
marine blue, Prussian blue, or vermilion. The safety 
matches, Which refuse to ignite unless rubbed upon the 
bottom of the box, are tipped with a mixture of rul- 
phide of antimony, chlorate of potash, and powdered 
glass, which is not sufficiently sensitive to be ignited by 
any ordinary friction, but inflames at once when rubbed 
upon the amorphous phosphorus mixed with glass 
which coats the rubber beneath the box. On this prin- 
ciple some French matches have been made which can 
be ignited only by breaking the mutch and rubbing the 
two ends together. The trade in matches has assumed 
enormous dimensions, and it has been calculated that 
in the U. States abeut 7,000 gros of boxes are daily 
manufactured, containing 34,700,000 matches, und worth 
$3,000, American matches are largely e Spend to the E. 
and W.Indies, Mexico, Australia. China, S. America, &c. 

Mate, (mit. [From Du. mual, n companion.] (u,.) 
On shipboard, the distinction borne by those officers 
immediately under the captain, and who assist him in 
the performance of his duty. Large merchant-vessels 
have a let, 2d. and 2d, und, sometimes, a 4th mate. In 
ships of war, the master lias mates selected from among 
the midshipmen ; the boats wain, carpenter, gunner, and 
other warrant-officers have also their mates, to direct 
the execution of their orders, 

Mater, (% /ür.) |L., mother. } (Anat.) See BRAIN. — 
ALMA MATER, in university parlance, is à term apy lied 
by students to the college, Le., at which they graduated, 
or to which they belonged. 

Matera, (omah-ta'rah.) a town of S. Ttaly, p. Potenza, 37 
m. W.N.W. of Taranto. Pop. 14,225 

Materialism, (ma-te're-ál-izm.) [From L. materia, 
matter.) (Philos) The doctrine held by those who 
maintain that man does not possess a spiritual part 
distinct from his body, and hold that what others call 
seul or spirit is only the result or cifeet of the organi- 
zation of matter in the body. 

Materia Medica, 0ona-tere-ah méd'e-kah.) II., medi- 
cinal substances] (Med) That department of the 
science which treats of the materials employed for the 
alleviation and cure of disease, 

Mathematics, (miith-e-midtiks.) 

from mathein, to learn.) The science which has tor its 
object the indirect measurement of magnitudes. It 
proposes to determine magnitudes by each other ac- 
cording to the precise relations that exist between 
them. M. nre to be regarded less as a constituent part 
of natural philosophy than as having become the true 
basis of the whole of natural philosophy: thongh, 
strictly speaking, they are both. The science is of 
less value for the knowledge which it imparts, im- 
portant as that knowledge is, than as being the most 
potent instrument that the human mind cin employ 
for investiguting the laws of natural phenomena. It 
is divisible into two great sciences: Abstract ., or the 
calculus in its most extensive sense; and Concrete 
M. which comprise general geometry and rational 
mechanics. The concrete part is founded upon the ab- 
stract, which, in its turn, becomes the basis of all nat- 
ural philosophy. It is the business of Concrete M. to 
discover the equations of phenomena. Hence it de- 
pends on the character of the objects examined, and 
varies with the phenomena. The process is therefore 
&pecial, and its character experimental, physical, phe- 
nomenal. Abstract M., on the other hand, are entirely 
independent of the nature of the objects, and are con- 
cerned only with their numerical relations, Their pro- 
cess is general; their character purely logical and ra- 
tional. They are an immense extension of logic to a 
certain order of deductions; and it reaches from the 
simplest numerical operations to the highest combina- 
tions of transcendental aualysia. The object is to dis- 
cover unknown quantities by the known, using as its 
starting point that which is the limit of concrete A.; 
the knowledge of the precise relations, that 1s, the 
equations between different magnitudes which are con- 
sidered simultaneously. If all phenomena were capable 


i 


[Gr. mathématiké, 
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of being reduced to questions of numbers, the whole 
domain of natural science would be brought within the 
reach of M.; but such is the increasing complexity of 
phenomena, as they become special, and such the nar- 
rowness of human capacity, that tlie diticulty of dis- 
covering suitable equations, except in the case of the 
simplest and most general phenumena, is insurmount- 
able. 

Mather, Corrox, (mo h'r.) an eminent American theo- 
logian, B. at Boston, 1653, wrote, among other works, 
The Wonders of the [Invisible World; The Keclestastical 
History of Englund; aud The Christian Philosopher, 
(1693-1721.) D. 1723. 

Matins, (mdt/inz.) [From Fr. matin, the morning.] 
(Eccl.) Inthe Roman Cath. Church, the opening part 
of the daily service, or the earliest of the canonical 
hours of prayer. 

Matlock, (nud d,) a fashionable town and spa of Eng- 
land, co. Derby, on the Derwent, 16 in. N.W. of Derby, 
iu an emhiently picturesque country. Pop. 10,007. 


Matrix, (ma'trik«) pl. Matrices. [L., the womb.] 
(Print.) The mould, form, or die in which the type or 
letter is cast. —(.Min,. and Mefal.) Same as GANGUE 
(J. v.).— (Coining.) The steel die on which are engraved 
the figures, arins, &c., with which a coin or medal is to 
be stumped. 

Matsnial, (mA mi.) a city of Japan, C. of the island 
of Yesso, on its X. coast, in N. Lat. 419 30’, E. Lou. 1409. 
Pop. 50,000, 

Matteawan, in New York, a vill. of Dutchess co., abt. 
90 m. S. of Albany. 

Matter, Cut ur.) (Lat. materies] ( Phys.) Anything 
that can affect. the senses, or that can exert, or be 
acted on by, force. We can never Know more than the 
sensible properties of M. It does not necessarily come 
under the cognizance of all our senses; thus, we cau- 
not see the colorless gases. Its essential properties 
are: divisibility, or the capability of being separated 
into parts; tapenetrabdity, the impossibility of two dif- 
ferent quantities of matter occupying the same place 
at the sume time; porosity, the separation of its parti- 
cles by small pores or empty spaces; compresability, à 
capability of being made to occupy a smaller space — 
the consequence of porosity ; exfeasion, the occupation 
of some definite portion of space; mobility, the capa- 
bility of being moved from one place to another; and 
weight, or the mutual attraction existing between every 
one of its particles and the earth — u consequence of 
that great law by which every portion of M. attracts 
every other; at least. within certain very great dis- 
tances, that attraction being inversely as the square of 
the distance. 

Matthew, malk, one of the 12 apostles of Christ, 
was also called Levi, and was the son of Alpheus. He 
appears to have resided at Capernaum, where he was a 
revenue officer or publican. Of his personal history 
nothing more is recorded in the sacred volume. It is 
generally thought that the gospel which bears his 
name was composed in Juda. at the request of those he 
had converted; aud it is thought he began it in the 
year 41, eight vears after Christ's resurrection." It was 
written, according to the testimony of all the ancients, 
in the Hebrew or Syriae language, which was then 
common in Judæa; but the Greek version of it, Which 
now passes for the original, is as old as the apostolical 
times. 

Matthew Paris, (-piris)an early English chroni- 
cler, who p. in 1259. Under the patronage of the Court, 
he compiled Historia Mujor Awjli and Historia Minor 
Anglie, two works of authority, the first extending 
back to the times of William the Conqueror. 

Matthews, (miith'iiz,) in Virginia, an E. co., b. on Chers- 
peake Buy; area, 90 sq. .; C. Matthews 

Matthias, (mah-Cii' ds) Emperor of Germany, n. 1557, 
after acting as Viceroy of the Netherlands, Stadtholder 
of Austria, and King of Bobemia, s. his brother Ru- 
dolph on the imperial throne, 1612; p. 1619. 

Matthias Corvinus, king of Hungary, B. 1443, was 
the son of John Hunniades, and was elected king in 
1458. His reign was marked by a series of successful 
wars with the emperor Ferdinand III., the Turks, and 
the kings of Poland and Bohemia. D. 1490. 

Matthiola, (miil-theo'lah.) (Bot.) The Stocks, a gen. 
of herbaceous or half shrubby plants, O. Brassicacem. 
M. annua is the original of all the varieties of Ten- 
week Stock cultivated in gardens, 

Mattock, (matta) Ios A. S. mutltuc.] (Agric) 
An implement used in delving the earth. It is à kiud 
of pick-axe, having one arin flat, after the manner of 
an adze. 

Matto-G rosso, (md:'to-grósso.) [Pg., great forest."] 
A large W. p. of Brazil, bet. S. Lat. 79 22’, W. Lon. 5670- 
66°; b. W. by Bolivia, and B. by Paraguay; area, 
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673,526 sq. m.; surface varying from high mountains to 
flat swamps; watered by tho Paraguay and other 
rivera; soil, fertile. This p. yields gold, diainonds, and 
iron in abundance. C. Cuyabo., Pop. 145,000, 

Mauch Chunk, (mawleh chángk,) in Pennsylvania, à 
borough, C. of Carbon co., ou the Lehigh river, 100 m. 
N. E. of Harrisburg. It is picturesquely situate in a 
mountainous detile, It carries ou a busy commerce, 
Fup. 5,219. 

Maumee, (mau-me',) a river of Ohio, constituted by 
tlie confluence of St. Mary's and St. Joseph's rivers, at 
Fort Wayne, in Allen co., Indiana, and emptying iuto 
Lake Erie, 4 m. below Toledo. 

Maumnd. (n«cid.) [From Hind. men.] (Camb.) An 
East Indian weight, of which 20 form 1 candy, equal to 
243 Eug. bush. The Bengal M. of 40 wers is equivalent 
to 20-514 Ibs. avoirdupois; that of Bumbay to 28 lba.; 


of Madras, 25 1bs. ; and the bazaar M., 827 Iba. 

Mnanundril. »«cwn'dril.) (Mi, ing.) A two-shanked 
pick, used by coal-miners. 

Maur, (Congregation of St.) (c- mõ .) (Ecl. 
Hist.) A learned body of monks of the Benedictine 
order, established in 1618 at St. Maur, near Paris, und 
approved by Popes Gregory XV. and Urban VIII]. It 
in course of time counted upwards of a hundred mo- 
nastic families, and produced, during the 7th cent., 
a series of excellent editions of the Fathers of the 
Church. It disappeared during the period of the Revue 
lution. 

Maurepas, Jrax FrÉDbÉRIC PHILIPPEAUX, COMTE DE, 
(mor-poh’,) a French statesman, B. at Versailles, 1701, 
8. his father, Jerome de Pontchartrain, as sec. of stute 
in 1715, and ten years afterwards held the Portfolio of 
marine. A., who counselled the French king to be- 
come anally of the Americans during the Revolution- 
ary war, D. in 1781. 

Maurepas’, in Lowsana, a lake or lagoon, environed 
by the par. of St. James, St. John Baptist, Ascension, 
and Livingston, receives the Amite River, aud connects 
with Luke Pontchart.ain by means of a canal 3 m. in 
length. 

Maurice, Jons FREDERICK DENISON, (maw’ris,) a distin- 
guished English theologian, B. 1505; D. 1872. 

Maurice of Nassau, indssow, Prince, one of the 
greatest generals of modern times. and 2d son of Wil- 
liam “the Silent," Prince of Orange, was B. at Dillen- 
burg. 1567. In his 20th year he was appointed Captain- 
General of the Seven United. Prove, in which capacity 
he took the cities of Deventer and Zutphen, gained a 
great victory over the Spaniards at Turnhont, 1597, and 
another over the Itmperialista nt Nieuport, 1600. In 
1618 he s. his elder brother as Prince of Orange. In 
1621 he resumed the war against the Spaniards now 
commanded by Spinola (g. r., and compelled them to 
raise the siege of Bergen-op-Zoom, 1622. D. 1625. 

Mauricius, (-ri'c-üs) a Byzantine emperor, B. in 
Cappadocia, 539 A. P.: s. Tiberius, 982; was put to death 
by his mutinous soldiers, 602. 

Mauritania, (»«u-re-fa'we-ah.) (Anc. Geog.) A country 
of N. Africa, comprising the modern Morocco and Al- 
geria. It became part of the Roman empire in the 2d 
cent., A. D. 

Mauritius, or the ISLE or FRANCE, (mau-rish'yfis.) an 
island belonging to Great. Britain, lying in the Indian 
Ocean, bet. S. Lat. 190 58-200 ge!) E. Lon. 559 177759 
46'. It was discovered by the Portuguese, but the first 
settlers were the Dutch, in 1508. From 1721 to 1810 it 
belonged to France, It was captured by a British 
squadron in the latter year, and definitively ceded to 
Britain in 1815. The staple produce of the island is 
sugar, besides which there are rice, coffee, cotton, aud 
other articles. The interior of the island is hilly, ana 
exhibits much beauty of scenery. The climate, though 
warm, is healthy, and the soil highly fertile. The 
pop. 322,000 in number, consiste principally of negroes, 
and the greater number of the whites are of French 
descent. The C. of the island is the town of Port Louis, 
on the N. W. coast. 

Maury. MarruüEw FONTAINE, an eminent American 
commodore and hydrographer, B. in Va. 1806. After a 
long and meritorious service in the U. States navy. M. 
became superintendent of the National Observatory 
and Dept. of Hydrography, und greatly contributed 
towards its efficient organization. In 1861 he embraced 
the cause of Secession, and held a high command in the 
Confederate navy. Com. Mos world-wide reputation as 
a man of science rests mainly upon his / %s ic Grog- 
raphy of the Sca, a work of inestimable value, and one 
which has passed through numerous editions, and been 
translated into many foreign languages. D. 1873. 

Maury, in Tennessee, a S. W. central co.; area, 600 8 
m.; C. Columbia. 

Mausoleum, (maw-so-le'um.) (Arch.) A general desig. 
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nation for any an 


agnificent monument of 
the dead, wtorn 


ed with rich Scud tire, and Inscribed 
with an epitaph. In a more conmned Avceptation, it 
UX presses a polnpons moniment in honor of some ein- 
peror, prince, or very illustrious Personage; but 
properly and literally signifies that particular mor 
ment constructed ont of the native rock 
to the memory of her hushind Mausolns, 
who D. 353 n; c, This celebrated 
superb that it was reckoned one 
world. 

Mauve, (m^) [ 
ple dye obtained trom benzole and 
constituents of coal-tar. 

Binveric, e., in Tera à S. W. e 
tier of Mexico; area, 2,296 sq. miles, 
Pasa, 

Mavrocordato, ALEXANDER, 
dh to, à Greek Statesman, B. 
descended. from the anc. hospodars of Moidavia und 
Wallachia. He Presided over the executive conucil or- 
Kauized in 1821 to throw off the Turki-h yoke, and 
afterward took command of the APY, While holding 
Which he delivered the Peloponnesus by his gallant de- 
fence of Missolouihi, 1822. P. [^r à. 

Maxentius, Mice, AURELIUS Viteric 
shits.) Roman eniperor from 200 to 412 4. D. lle was 
defeated by Constantine, and drowned in the Tibor, 

Maxillary Bonen, |I. marilla a Jaw-bone.] cual.) 
The bones in which the teetli are lodged. In the auult 
the upper jaw is formed of one boue, bnt It consists of 
Beveral elements in children; and in monkeys and 
Other quadrupeds one of these elements remains per- 
manently distinet. The lower jaw in the infant con- 
Bists of two branches joined at the middie, but in the 
adult it is composed Of a single bone. The animal 
Visage is distinguished from man’s by the elongation 
Of the jaw-boues, In fishes the Upper Jaw is sometimes 
wanting, as in the e-ls: it is occasionally fornied by a 
single pair of bones, but often by two pairs of bones, 
called the maxillary and premaxilliy bones, The 
lower jaw is called the mandible, Among insects, the 
term MAT TU is &pplied to the hinder or interior pair 
of jaws; each carries a jointed Organ callida palus, 

Maxim, (n xs Dn, ) IE ara Mara , I.. marinuar a chiet 
dogma.] An established proposition or priuciple ; in 
which sense, according to popular nsa, it si nifies 
nearly the same as does an agian in philosophy and 
mathematics. J. are selfevideut Propositions, aml the 
principles of all science; for on (hese, aud definitions, 

all demonstrative 


knowledge depends 
Maxima and Minima, % ihz'cemah ; 
Bing. MAXIMUM 


und MINIM M. I 
smallest Quantities.) (Math. and 
analysis to signify, not the gre 
& variable quantity, but the v 
when it ceascs to Increase ane 
tive vecsd, A Variable, 
ima and minima. 
Maximian, I Rers v 
eano the son of a P 
Rowan army, and w 


perb and m 


in- 


THOUUNtENt wus so 
of the wonders of thu 
Fr., from L. malra] (Dieing.) A pur- 
aniline, two of the 


O., on the fron- 
Capital, Eagle 


PRINCE, MA HNr. 
ut Constantinople, UR 


S, (IKS en“ 


min'im-ah,) 
the largest and 
Physa Vertis ased in 
lest and least values of 
alues it hasat the instant 
l begins to decrease, and 
therefore, may have several wax- 


ALERICS MAXIMIANUS, (mik 
ANUOUIAD peasant, rose 
as given by Diocletian 


Em 
bigh in the 
„20 A. D., à 


share of the empire, includiug Italy and Africa, In 
305 he abdicated, but was restored by kis son Maxen- 


tius (q. b.). and, shari 
executed Ly ordi 
Maximilian 
Many, B. 1459, 
1477 Mary of Bi 


ui the furtu 
'r of Constantine 
I.. (IIe 
Was the son of Fre 
Irgundy, daughter 
the Bold, in right of whom he g. 
the Netherlands, 


Nes of the latt 
„310. 

Ie, Eviperor of Ger- 
derick III., and in. in 
aud heiress of Charles 
to the sJVereicuty of 
After waging war with Louis XI. of 
France, who coveted his Fleinish possessiuns, V. as- 
cended the imperial throne iu 1424, joined the League 
of Cambrai, and in 1513 the Bo-calle* e Holy Leazue” 


er, Was 


against France. After having, in 1499. been obliged to 
ackuowledze Swiss independence, . had, later, to snb- 


mit to the still keener moruificati 
by Francis I. of France to cede V 
the Venetian republic. M. 
ened Monarch, consideri 
ated a Standing 
tablished the 


on Of being compelled 

"rona to his oll nein, 

Was à liberal and cnliuht- 

ur tle age he lived in; he cre- 

arwy, improved Military discipline, es- 

Aulic Council and the Imperial Chamber 

ind abolished the Vehmgerichte. P. 1519. — M. II. s. 

his father Ferdinand I. in lò. He drove the Turks 

out of Hungary, concluded a truce with them, and 
showed cousiderable favor to his Protestant subjecta, 

ATN. 

Maximilian, FERDINAND JOSEPH, archduke of Aus- 
tria, B. 1532, was u younger brother of Francis Joseph, 
the reigning emperor, In 0858 he m. Carlotta, dunghter 
Of Leopold I., king of the Belgians, and in the follow- 
ing year was appointed to the chief command Of the 
Austrian navy. Lu 1505, the French emperors, Napoleou 


, 


it! 


by Artemisia 
kinz of Caria, 
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III., desiring to conanummnte the 
then occnpied in great part! 
npon M. to undertake the 
in thar country 
M. accordingly, 


autonomy of Melee 

Ya French arm y, prevailed 

establishment of an empire 

Xanenring him of the needful support. 

and prompted, it is said, by his ambè 

tious wite, consented, and arrived in the city of Mexico 
in 18. The majority ofthe people, wearied of anarchy, 

(0 Ebully receives Hin and prochdmed bing their emperur, 

but a civil war &t once ensued, fomented by the parti- 

sans of Juarez (J. r.). Alter the recall of his French 
allies, 18660, the fortunes of M. darkened, and BOON came 
to a cruel and untimely eng. Betrayed by one of hig 

Most Crusted generals, the Unperor was tried before a 

sort oFdenniliead court-ma rtial, and &entenced to death. 

Notwithstanding the carnest remonstrances of the U. 

States eet, nnd that of Great Britain, Junrez con- 

firmed the sentence, and M. wag shot, along with two 

of his generals, June 17, 1867. His amiable and de- 
voted wife, Cu lotta, has remained since the death of her 
| gallant, xenerous, and accomplished husband, a hoje- 
| Tess fiene. 

| Maximin, Carca Juir 
emin Roman emperor from 255 to 2. 
lis elevation to his enori 
Marvellous stories 
nin emperor from 
tians, and petished 
Licinius, 

Maximus, MaGNCS Cl. Tur Ys, 
soldier, after commanding the 
Was proclaimed emperor by his suldiery, SSL A. P., in op- 
position to Gratian, The latter was killed in Gaul, oss, 
after which Jy. reigned till 2*8, when Theodosius took 
him prisoner and put bun to death, 

May, d.) (Calendar). The fiith month in 
reckoning from January; and the third, beginning 
Willi: March, as was the Practice of the ancient Ro. 
mans, c, This month derives its name fron Maia, the 
mother of Mercury, to whom sacrifice. Was offered on 
the first day of it. The wouth of May is, in the Roman 
Catholic Church, specially devoted to the Virgin, aud is 
termed the Mouth oj Mary. — (Bot.) See CRATÆGUS. 

Mayari, , flip, u sexport of the N. const of the 
jeland of Cuba; N. Lat. zu~ 10%, W. Lon. 750 so’, Pop. 
33,000, 

Mny-beetle. (Zot: 

Mayence, or Men 


8 VERUS MAXIMINTS, (maks'- 
NAD. M. owed 
nous brute torce, of which most 
We related. — MAXIMINUS Daza, Ro- 
POS t0 SEL He persecuted the Chris- 

during au unsuccesstul war with 


( máks'e-müsg,) a Spanish 
Roman army in Britain, 


the year, 


^.) See ScaARAn&IDA. 

z. muinto a fortified a 
tant city of S. Germany, grand-duchy of 
Sault, in Rhenish Hesse, on the Khine, ne 
ence with the Main, l5 m. S. W. 
an ancient aud handsome 
objects of arch ite: tural 
of the chief comme 
having u pro 
Originally a Re 


nd impor 
tlesse-Darm- 
ar ita contlu- 
of Franklort, This iw 
ly built place, abounding in 
aud artistic int. rest, and is one 
ria! marts of S. Germany, besides 
Dubent manufacturing status. M. was 
Man station; grew apace during the Kiih 
aud 14101 Conts.; Was taken hy the Swedes in 1631, and 
by the French in 16, and 1792. In 179; the came la- 
tion made it the cap. ot their dept. of Mout-Tonnerre, 
and in 1814 it becune formally ceded to llesse-Darm- 
stadt, Pop. 50,645, 
Mayenne, CHARLES pr I 
u French general, B. 1554, 
Duc de Guise, and w 
organized the famou 
Cane coninander- 
Sesion Of Paris, | 
at Ivry, 1 


ORRAINE, DUC DR, (mah-yarn’,) 

Was the 2d son of Francois, 
ith his brother Henry (see GLISE) 
» Catholic League, of Which he be- 
in-chiet' in 1555. While holding pos- 
9NU-U3, he wis defeated by Henry Iv. 
590, and made his peace with that monarch 

in 1500, dying in 1611. 

Mayenne, a N. W. dep. of France, d 
ol the same nane, and tormetly a 
Maine; arca, 1,96 Sd. In.; C. Laval, 
manuf. town iu above dep., 
N.N.E. of Laval. Top. 10,594, 

Muy-flower. Dot.) See Evita A. 

Muy'-tiy. (Zool) See EVHEMERIDA, 

Muyo, Quo, n W. maritime co. of Ireland, p. Con. 
uult, b, N. and W. by the Atlantic Ocean, and S. by 
CO. GülWity : area, 231 sq. m. It is well watered, and 
contains the Considerable lakes of Mask, Carra, Conn, 
Kc. Surface generally mountainous: soil various; the 
seaboard lined with excellent buys and harbors, C. Cas- 
tlebar. Pop, 215.855. 

Meyor, (%% r.) [Fr. maire; L, 
chief magistrate of & city, or of 
cipal body. 

Maypa, (mi'pon) ay 
8. America; 

Maysville. 
City of M 
iuzton. 

Mazamet., (neh zah- 
the A ruette, de 
12,503, 


rained by à river 
Poruon of the p 
Lup. 367,855, — A 
ou the Mayenne, 16 m 


major, greater.) The 
& corporaie or munie 


olcanic penk of the Chilian Andes, 
S Lat. 35° 905; height, abt. 15,000 feet. 

imaz rilo in Kentucky, a well-built manuf, 
4200 c., Ou the Ohio ri ver, 60 m. N.E. of Lex- 


ma,) a manuf. town of France, on 
pt Taru, 10 w. S. E. of Cas tres. An 
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Masanderan, (mds-dn-da'rahn,) a N. p. of Persia, 
extending along the S. shores of the Caspian Sea, and 
b. S. by Irak-Ajemi; area, 10,000 sq. m. It has a fertile 
soil, and exports silk, cotton, rice, sugar. C. Saree. 
Pop. 150,000. 
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Richmond, 1864. In the same year he became major 
general, and participated in the closing battles of the 
war in Virginia. In 1866, he was assigned to the com- 
mand of the military division of the t, with head- 
quarters at Philadelphia. D. in 1872. 


Mazarin, JULES, CARDINAL, (mdz-uh-reen’; Fr. pron, | Meade, in Kentucky, n N. W. co., b. on Indiana; area, 


mah- rah an“,) a French statesman, B. in Italy, 1602, 


600 sq. m.: C. Brandenburg. 


A law yer by profession, he was employed asa diplomatist| Mendow, Ondan.) [A. S. medewe.] (Agric.) In its 


in the Papal service, and was engaged in 1630 by Car- 
dinal Richelieu to subserve French policy. Nuncio- 
extraordinary to the French court in 1634, lie, a little 
later, acted as Louis XIII/s envoy to Savoy, and 
through that king's influence received a red hat in 
1641, and was admitted a member of the Supreme 
Council of State. Two years afterward, the death of 
Richelieu left to M. the helm of public affairs, and the 
death of the king shortly afterward, found him confi- 
dential adviser to the queen-regent, Anne of Austria, 


and virtual ruler of France. His initiative policy was 


wise and moderate, and ho ably sustained the French 
arms against Spain. Presently, however, he adopted a 
line of policy tending towards absolutism of the Crown. 
In this he encountered the opposition of the Parlia- 
ment of Paris, and the disturbances of the Fronde (q. v.) 
followed the famous Day of the Barricades.” Under 
him the influence of France among the nations in- 
creased, but the commerce and finances of the country 
sunk into depression. It is believed that he was pri- 
vately married to Anne of Austria. D. 1661. 

Mazatlan, (mah-saht-lahn’,) a flourishing commercial 
seaport-city of Mexico, on the Gulf of California, 183 
m. S. E. of Cinaloa: N. Lat. 23° 11/ 48”, W. Lon. 106° 
23 45". Pop. 15,000. 

Mazeppa, Ivan SrEPANOVITCH, (mah-zép'pah,) a Po- 
lish adventurer, B. in Kiev, 1644, having been detected 
in an intrigue with the wife of a noble of the Polish 
court, was bound by order of the latter on the back of 
u wild horse of the Ukraine, and by this animal carried 
to the Cossack country. There he rose to be their 
leader, or hetinan, 1687. Discovered in a plot designed 
to free his adopted country from Russian rule, he, after 
the battle of Pultawa, fled to Turkey, where lie D. in 
1709. 

Mazourka, or Mazurka, (-zürXah,) the name of 
a national Polish dance, now common to other coun- 
tries ; also, the polacca-like music which accompanies it. 

Mazzarn,(mit-sah'rah,) n seaport of S. Italy, on the 
8.W. coast of Sicily, 26 m. S. of Trapani. Pop. 10.239. 

Mazzarino, (mát-sah-re/no,) a town of S. Italy, Sicily, 
16 m. S. E. of Caltanisetta. Pop. 10, 782. 

Mazzini, GUISEPPE, (mdt-s£/né an eminent Italian 
patriot, B. at Genoa, 1807, after embracing the legal 
profession, ubandoned it for literature and politics. He 
was one of the earliest and most euthusiastic among 
those who dreamed of, worked for, and subsequently 
accomplished, the regeneration and unity of Italy, at 
that time under Austrian, Papal,and Bourbon domina- 
tion. In 1830 he affiliated himself with the Carbonari, 
and was in consequence compelled to retire into the S. 
of France, where he organized a political society under 
the name of * Young Italy," and during many follow- 
ing years passed in exile (chiefly at London) he devot- 
ed his whole soul to the great cuuse he had at heart, 
with a fixedness and faith that had in it something 
of sublimity. The success of the Revolution of 1548 
brought him back to Italy. "There he, though profess- 
ing a moderate republicanism, coulesced with Garibaldi 
in supporting King Carlo Albertoin his struggle against 
Austria. Feb., 1549, found M. in Rome, in which city, 
after the Pope's flight, a republic bad been proclaimed. 
In March, he furmed one of the triumvirate entrusted 
with the govt. of the new republic— his colleagues 
being Aurelio Safi aud Armellino. After an heroic de- 
fence of Rome against the French arms, M., after its 
fall in July, 1849, again became an exile. In 1857 he 
instigated an abortive insurrectionary movement in N. 
Italy, and codperated with Garibaldi in the latter’s suc- 
cessful annexation of the Two Sicilies in 1560. D. 1872. 

Meade, George Gorvon, (meed,) an American general, 
B. at Cadiz, Spain, 1816, after graduating at West Point 
in 1835, served with distinction in the Mexican war. 
In Aug., 1861, he wes appointed brig.-general of volun- 
teers, fought at Gaines' Mill and Malvern Hill, and 
commanded a division at Antietam, 1862. After having 
received the rank of major-gen., in June, 1863, M. was 
made cominander-in-chief of the army of the Potomac, 
in which capacity he encountered the Confederate army 
of Gen. Lee at Gettysburg, and fought a three days’ de- 
fensive and successful battle, July 1-3, in which the 
Union loss amounted to 16,643 men killed and wounded. 
After this he received a commission of brig.-general in 
tho regular army, and acted as Gen. Grant's second in 
command of the army of the Potomac operating against 


most general sense, pasture or gruss-land, annually 
mown for hay; but the term is more particularly ap- 
plied to lands that are too moist for cattle to graze 
upon in winter without spoiling the sward. In the 
U. States, the word applies especially to the low lands 
lying on the banks of rivers, consisting of a rich mould 
or an alluvial soil, whether grass-land, pasture, tillage, 
or woodland:-—it is otherwise known as bottoms or 
bottom -lund. 


Meadow-safiron, (-si/'/fürn.) (Bot.) See COLCHP 


CUM. 


: Mendville, (d'r, in Pennsylrania, a prosperous 


manuf. borough, C. of Crawford co., on French Creek, 
220 m. W.N.W. of Harrisburg. 


Meal-worm. (mél’-.) (Zo) The common name of 


the TENEBRIONIDA, n. large fam. of coleopterous insects 
which have the body oblong or ovate, depressed, or 


Fg. 465. — TENEBRIO MOLITOR, 
Land 2, perfect insect; 3, pupa; 4, larva. 


elightly elevated, feet short, and the colors black or 
brown. 


Mean, (mcn) [From A. 8. mene] (Math.) A term 


generally denoting a middle or medium state; called 
vrithmetical when iv is half the sum of two extremes; 
geometrical, when it is the square root of the product of 
two extremes; and Aarmonical, when it is equal to twico 
tlie product of che extremes divided by their sum. 


Menusles, (meé'ziz.) [Teut. „ (Med.) A well- 


known blood-disease. Persons of all ages are liable to 
its nttacks; but it is more common in young children, 
and rarely affecta an individual a second time. The 
symptoms are a swelling and inflammation of the eyes, 
hoarseness, cough, drowsiness, and, about the fourth 
day. an eruption of small red spots. In ordinary un- 
complicated M., the prognosis is most always favoruble. 
The chief danger is from inflammation of some of the 
textures that compose the lungs; and in scrofulous 
children, it often leaves chronic pulmonary mischief 
behind it, It is communicable from person to person. 

Measure. (m- r.) [Fr. memre; L. mensura.) 
Generally, any given quantity, by which, as a unit, the 
length, breadth, thickness, and capacity of other things 
may be estimated or proportioned, for the convenience 
and regulatioe of trade and commerce. See METRIO 
SYSTEM. —(Arilh.) A quantity contained in another 
some number of times, without a remainder: thus 7 is 
a M. of 21.—(/%vet.) A certain number of syllables 
metrically arranged: — otherwise known as metre.— 
(Mus.) The interval which the person who beata time 
takes between tho rising and the falling of his band, in 
order to render the movements quicker or slower, ac- 
cording to the nature of the subject and the notation 
of the score. 


Meath, (meeth,) an E. central co. of . Leinster, 


skirted E. by the Irish Sea, and b. W. by 
area, 906 sq. m.: C. Trim. Pop. 91,480. 
Mentus, (me-a'tis.) [L., a channel] (Anat) A term 
applied to channels lending from the external parts to 
an internal organ. Sec EAR. 
Menu x, (mo,) n manuf. city of France, dept. Seine-et- 
Marne, on the Marne, 74 m. N. E. of Paris. Pop. 11,343. 


estmeath ; 


Mecen. (mex hi,) the “Holy City" of the Mohamme- 


dan world, lies in Arabia, p. El-Héjaz, 51 m. E. of Djed- 
dah, and 270 S. E. of Medina. It is a handsomely built 
place, situate on a long, narrow, sandy valley, with 
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A medal of unusual size, Supposed, in ane times, to 
have been struck by the emperors for their iriends, and 
for foreign priuces und envoys, — (Arch.) Any medal. 
like tablet of circular form, embonsed With figures, 

Medea, R7 TENA uh) ¢ Muth.) A noted Magician and en- 
Chantress, Niece of Cira, and daughter Of Ates, kin 
of Colchis, She aided Jason ín his quest of the Golden 
leere, became his wife and accompanied him tc Greece, 
Where, after being deserted by her husband, she slew 
her two sons, Her story has been a fruitful theme to 
dramatists, amoug others by Euripides, Sophocles, aud 
Corneille. 

Medelli B, (ma-. yren-) 8 commercia] City of the U. 
of Colombia, 48 m. S. E. of Autioquia, Pop. 14,000, 

Medeola, (me-de-o'lah,) (Hot. genus of plants, O. 
Littacen, Containing u N. American herb, Ar Virginica, 
Which has a White rhizome fasting like Cucumber, 
from which the plant derives its local name of Iudian 
Cucumber-rout. 
edia, Gh e'de-uh.) Heh, Madai.) (Ane. G 9.) AW, 
country of Asia. Wing to the N. Of Persia, whose kings 
for a hundred years held the sovereignty of the known 
World. It feli before the Persians, headed by Cyrus, 
960 B. C., and subsequently it folluwed the fortunes of 
Persia. 

Mediæval, medi- Ni or Medieval, [From I. 
71 cl na, middle, and crum, age) Designating that Which 
belongs or has reference to the Middle Ages, as tlie A. 


Mediatization, (% Ude.) From I. Lat. 

A term applied to the annexation 
of the minor German states to "reer and more power 
ful conti; uous Powers, whieh followed the dissolution 
of the old Gernian empire, 1506: again, after the peace 
of 1515: Aud. niin, iu the cane of Prussia, Which power 
Inediatizeg Henover aud other states after her victo. 
rious COMPU apaipst the Austrians 1866. 

Medicago, (% Le Kei.) (Bota The Medicks, a gen. 
Of planta, O. Fuba, distinguished Ly ite more or leas 
Bpirally twisted legume, 4, satira, the Purple Medick 
or Lucerne, is distinguished by its purple flowers and 
Upright growth, Its herbage js green and succulent, 
and has the advantage of being early, on which account 
it has heen higly extolled as an agricultura] Plant. It 
Yields two rather abundant CTOPS Of green food in the 
year, ol a quality highly relished by horses and cattle, 
but has hitherto Proved in. this Country of less value 
than clover, Af. lupulina, the Nonsuch, is only distin- 
Euished from the trefoils by its naked black legume, 4. 
7% rtecta, the Hedge-Log, and M. scut Hate, the Snail, 
European Species, ure cultivated in gardens for the curi- 
Osity Of their pods, 

Medical Jurisprudence, (Law.) That Science 
Which applies the Principles and practice of medicine 
to the elucidation and settlement of doubtful questions 
Which arise in Courts Of law, Those questions are prope 
erly embraced in 9 different classes — 1. Questions arise 
ing out of relations of REX; as, Impotence and Sterilitv, 
hermaphroditism, rape, pregiancy, legitimacy, delivery, 
2. Injuries inflicted upon the living Organization Pas, in- 
fauticide, Wounds, Poisons, Persons found dead. 3. ¢ Liege 
tious arising out of disqualitving diseases ; as, the qf. 
ferent forms of menta] alienation, 4. Those rising out 
of deceptive Practices: as, f^irued diseases, 5. Mixcel- 
laneous questions: NA, ge, identity, Preson ption of 
seniorxhip, life insurance, und medical evidence, 


Medici, Un cd'e-he ) the batronvinic of an inst rige 


Florentine family, the Principal of which y ho igure 
istorically were the undernoted > GIOVANNI pe ., its 
founder, was a ^Uccees ful genera] who flourished durin 
the 14th century, His grandaon, GIOVANNI, 1360-14 om, 
Hinassed n large fortune by commerce, and became gun- 
faloniere of Justice. A xon of the latter, Cosmo (Sti lod 
THe: ELDER, and the FATHER OF Hix Country), B. 1359, 
during his tenure of office as chief Inügistrate of Flor- 
ence, distinguished himself by his munificent patron- 
Re of literature and the arts ; established a school of 
Philosophy, and beantified hig native city with archi- 
tecturul worka of the highest character. D. 1464. — 
Lorenzo (styled Tne MAGNIFICENT), B. 1448, grandson 
of the preceding, s. hig father Piero I., and during a lon 
and, on the Whole, prosperous reign, was distinguishe 
by his liberal Patronage of literature and art, aud by his 
Eeueral muniticent enconragcment of the commercial 
aud social development of Florenae, p. 1492. — Coamo 
(culled THE GREAT), B. 1519, was the 80n Of GIOYANNE 
DE ., a distin SUished Reneral, 1495-1526, He 8. Ales- 
B&h dro in 1537, and in course of time in vested himself 
with absolute power, In 1554 his arms gnined a victory 
Over the French at Sarmagallo, and in 1569 Pius Y. cre- 


y. D. 
became extinct in the male line in 1737, See 
8. 
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* Medicine, (méd’e-sin.) (Fr. médecine ; L. medicina.] A | Medullary, (m?d'ül-la-re.) [Samederiv.] Designating 


science, the object of which is the cure of disease and 
the preservation of health. Occasionally, it is used to 
comprehend all the branches of the healing art; at 
others, to comprise one great division, in contradistinc- 
tion to suryery nnd obstetrics. Min this sense, includes 
many branches; the chief of which ure, Anatomy, 
Physiology, Puthology, Therapeutics, Higiene, Materia 
Medica, und Pharmacy. Hippocrates, who lived about 
the nriddle of the 5th cent. k. C., is the earliest author 
on A. whose writings have been preserved. He was a 
man of very superior medical acquirements, and, by the 
consent of posterity, he has been styled the Father of 
M. Two other lights of ancient medicine were Celsus, 
who wrote in Latin in the Ist cent. A. D., aud Galen,wlio 
practised at Rome, but wrote in Greck, his native lan- 
guage, in the 2d cent. M. has strugzled at all times, 
and continues to struggle. with favorite theories; and 
has, with the slowness which marks all important ad- 
vances in human knowledge, but lately emerged from 
some of the prejndices of many ages, and will doubtless 
long continue subject to others. 

Medick. (o.) See MEDICAGO. 

Medina, (medina, or MEpixET-EL-Nanr (“Town of 
the Prophet "), a city of Arabia, in the Héjaz, 100 m. 
N. E. of its port, Yembo, on the Red Sea, and 200 N. of 
Mecca; N. Lat. 259 13', E. Lon. 409 3' 15", It ranks, after 
Mecca, as the most sacred city of the Mussulman world, 
and its great mosque, containing the tomb of Mobam- 
med, is one of the chief shrines of Islamitic pilgrimage. 
Pop. 15,000, 

Medina, in Ohio, a N. E. co; area, 4208q.m.; C. Medina. 
—In Teros, a 8. central co.; area, 1,200 sq. m. Capital, 
Castroville. 

Medina-Sidonia, (-se-do'ne-.) à town of Spain, p. 
Cadiz, 65 m. S. of Seville. Jp. 11,000. 

Mediterranean Sen, (The.) (medd-e-térra’ne-dn,) 
& great inbuid sea, separating the continent of Europe 
from that of Africa and part of W. Asia; connecting 
by the Straits of Gibraltar at its W. extremity with 
the Atlantic Ocean, and on the N. E. with the Sea of 
Marmora by the channel of the Dardanelles, and thence 
by the Bosphorus with the Euxine; bet. 309—469 N. 
Lat., and 54° W. to 36° E. Lon. Extreme length, 2,300 m.; 
maximum breadth, 1,200 m. Esti. area, 690,000 80. m. 
Various portions of its surface take other names, as the 
Ligurian, Tyrrhenian, tonvm, Candian, Aegean, and Adri- 
atic Sons. Ita coast-line, too, embraces the extensive 
gulfs of Taranto, Patras, Egina, Salonika, Smyrna, 
Adalia, Iskandervon, Gaéta, Genoa, Lyon, Cabes, and 
Sidra. It receives the waters of the Nile, bbro, Rhone, 
Po, and many others; contains the considerable islands 
of Sardinia, Corsica, Sicily, the Balearic group, Malta, 
Candia, Cyprus, and the clusters of tho Greek Archi- 
pelago; and possesses a temperature averaging from 
72° to 769, or 15? Fahr. higher than that of the Atlantic 
Ocean. It has a tide rising from 5 to 7 ft., and a con- 
stant upper current sets in from the Atlantic, through 
the Strait of Gibraltar. Its depth varies according 
to situation; and it is at times subject to destructive 
winds, such as the sirocco and the iiie squall. 

Mediuin, (vie'@e-tom.) Eug. pl. Meprums; L. MEDIA. 
Im L. meit s, middle.] Generally, the means or 
metrument by which anything is accomplished, con- 
veyed, or carried on; thus, money is the M. of com- 
merce. —(4"hilos.) The space or region through which 
8 body in motion passes to any point: thus, air is the 
M. in which bodies move near our earth; water, that 
in which fishes live and move; and wo likewise speak 
Of a restating M., a refracting M., &c.—( Paint.) The 
liquid vehicle used in the grinding and intermixing of 
dry colors before being used. ~(Muynet.) A person 
through whom is transmitted the action of another 
being. — ( Spiritualism.) That agent through whom one 
supposes one's self to hold direct communication with 
invisible spirits from the other world. — (Log.) Any 
ratiocinative agency. 

Medius. (L.] (Anat.) Bee FINGER. 

Mediar. o..) See MSP us. 

Medoc, (ma'uok.) See BORDEAUX. 

Medulla, (med il'lah.) 11 5 the marrow.) (Bot.) Same 
as Pita, . e. — (Anat.) The marrow, a soft oleaginous 
substance contained in the cavity of the bones. M. 
CEREBRI, or medullary substance, the interior white pro- 
tion of the brain. M. On ON ATA, the lower and medul- 
lary part of the cerebrum and cerebellum; it extends 
to the foramen or hole in the occipital bone of tlie 
cranium, where it gives origin to the spinal marrow 
and to the nerves of the brain. M. SPINALIS, or spinal 
marrow, a continuation of the M. oblongata of the 
brain. It ie enclosed in & kind of osseous channel, 
formed by the vertebrs, and in this is continued from 
the head to the extremity of the os sacrum. 
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which pertains to, consists of, or resembles, the marrow 
of bones. (Hot.) M. Rays ure the vertical plates of 
cellular tissue which radiate from the centre of the 
stem of exogenous plunts through the wood to the 
bark; they cause the appearance called siver grain 
The M. Sheath signifies a thin layer of vessels which 
surround the pith of exogenous plants. It serves to 
connect the middle part of the stem and the leaves by 
means of its spiral vessels. M. substance. (Anat.) Same 
as MEDULLA, J. t. 

Medusa, (%.) (Myth) A Gorgon; accordin 
to Hesiod, the daughter of Keto and the sea-got 
Phorkys. She so offended Minerva by carrying ou an 
intrigue with Neptune in her temple, that the enraged 
goddess turned her hairs into snakes, and caused Per- 
to cut off her head to serve as a centre-piece for 
wT Kis, 

Medusze. (Zojl.)) See DIOSCOPHORÆ. 

Meerpore, (mér-poor,) a town of India, in Scindo, 
near the Pinguree, 45 m. S. of Hyderabad. Pop. 10,000, 

Meerschaum, (nmnér'ieacm.) (Ger, literally, sea- 
spume.] (Min.) A fine sort of clay found in Greece 
and Turkey, consisting of hydrate of magnesia com- 
bined with silex, which, when first dug, ia soft, and 
makes a lather-like soap. From this clay pipes aro 
made of various fortns. It assumes a beautiful brown 
color after it has been used by the smoker for some 
time. 

Meernt, (me'rit)acity of Brit. India, N. W. provs., C. 
of a dist. bf same name, 30 m. N. E. of Delhi, memo- 
rable as being the spot where the Sepoy mutiny broke 
out in 1857, when every European in the city was mas- 
sacred by the natives, Pop. 24,000, 

Megneerol. (Zl.) Sce CERVIDA, 

Megnlony x, (nu, -l i,. (Jul.) See BRADYPODA 

Megnlosaurus, (%ͤ -u -,,jꝑ us.) (Jul.) See Di- 
N OSAT RIA. 

Mégnntie, (ma-7dn'tik) in Canada E., a B. E. co., wa- 
tered by the Becancour River; area, 1,000 aq. miles; C. 
Inverness. Pop. 18,879. 

r (Zoél.) Bee BRUSH- 

URKEY. 

Megnris, (ne- f.) (Auc. Geog.) A small moun- 
tainous region of Ifellas, or Greece proper, b. by Attica, 
Corinth, and the sca. It formed the N. E. part of the 
Isthmus of Corinth. The C. was Megara, which was cele- 
brated for its philosophical school, sounded by Euclides, 
the disciple of Socrates. 

Megascope, (méq’uskop.) [From Gr. megas, and ako- 
peo. linspect.] (Opt) An instrument for taking mag- 
nifed drawings of objects. It is the same in principle 
as the Solar Microscope. See Magie LANTERN, 


Megatheriam, = (iacy-uh-the're-tim.) (IU ul.) Bee 
BRADYPODA, 

Megrim, (me'grim.) [Fr. migraine.] (Med.) See Neu- 
RALGIA, 


Mehemet Ali, (mah’ha-mat alle,) pasha of Egypt, B. 
at Kavala, 1769, early entered the Turkish military ser- 
vice, and after assisting in the expulsion of the French 
from Egypt, and the rescue of Cairo from the Mame- 
lukes, was made governor of the upper part of that 
country in 1806. In 1811, he carried into effect that 
massacre of the Mamelukes (J. v.) which rid the Turk- 
ish dominions forever of a turbulent soldiery. In 1530, 
he carried his arms into and subdued Syria, of which 
he became ruler (under vassalage to the Sultan) by con- 
sent of the leadiug European powers, In 1841, how- 
ever, the Sultan, who had by this time become jealous 
of the power of M., entered into a treaty, in conjunction 
with the signatory powers to the cession of Syria, in 
virtue of which M. was obliged to give up that country 
to his sovereign, and content himself with the viceroy- 
705 0 Egypt, un office declared hereditary in his family. 

. 1849. 

Méhul, Etienne HrxRI, a French musical composer, B. 
in Givet, 1763; p. 1817. 

Meigs, (meegz,) in Ohio, a S. S. E. co., b. on W. Virginia; 
area, 350 „d. m.; C. Pomeroy.—In Tennessee, a S. K. 
central county; area, 160 sq. miles. Capital, De- 
catur. 

Meissen, (missain,) a manuf. town of N. Germany, 
kingdom of Saxony, on the Elbe, 15 m. N. W. of Dresden. 


tcp. 11,202. 

Meissonier, JxAN Louis Ernest, (mi-són-e'ai,) an em- 
inent French painter of genre, n. in Lyon, 1811. Among 
his works — chietly cabinet pictures of exquisite finisb 
— is the well-known Css Playera. 

Mekong. (me-kóng',) or CaMnODIA, a large river of S. E. 
Asia, rising in Thibet under the nume of Lan-Tsang- 
Kiang, and emptying by a delta into the China Sea, in 
N. Lat. 109, E. Lon. 106? 40, after a B.E. by B. course 
of 1,800 m. 
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Melaconite, (m/l-ak'o-nit) or BLACK COPPER. (Mín) 
A native oxide of copper. It occurs in thin flexible 
scales of a steel or iron-gray color, or massive, and then 
of a black color. Form. CuO. 

Melada, (ma-lah‘da.) [Sp., from L. mel, honey.] ( œm.) 
A commercial term for crude, unclayed sugar. 

Melaleuca, (mèl-ah-loo'kahħ.) (Bot.) A gen. of the O. 
Myrtacesg, consisting of trees or shrubs, natives of the 
East Indies, with alternate or opposite flat or cylindri- 
cal leaves, and yellowish, purplish, or crimson flowers, 
sessile in spikes or heads, The best known species is 
M. cajuputi, the leaves of which, after fermentation, are 
distilled for the purpose of yielding the oil known as 
Cajeput or Cajuput oil, which is green, has a powerful 
aromatic odor, and is valuable as an antispasmodic aud 
stimulant. 

Melampyrum, (me-ldm" m.) (Bot) The Cow- 
wheat, a gen. of annuals, O. Scrophulariacer, having 
erect slender stems, narrow opposite leaves, and axil- 
lary or spiked flowers which are two-lipped. 

Melancholy, (m¢l'dn-kdl-e,) or MELANCHOLIA. [From 
Gr. melas, black, and cholé, bile.) ( Med.) A disease sup- 
posed by the ancients to be caused by black bile. It is 
a variety of mental alienation, characterized by exces- 
sive gloom, mistrust, and depression, generally, with 
insanity on one particular subject or train of ideas. — 
The term is also used for unusual gloominess of dispo- 
sition. 

Melancthon, PHILIP, (ma-lahnk’ton,) a German theo- 
logian and reformer (whose real name was Schwarzerdt 
(i. e., Black Earth ") Grecized into M.), was k. in the 
Palatinate, 1497. After graduating at Heidelberg and 
Tübingen, he in 1518 became Grecian professor at Wit- 
tenberg, where he became the friend and associate of 
Luther (q. v.) In 1521 appeared his able vindication 
of the Reformed theology Loci communes Rerum theo- 
logwarum ; in 1529 he attended the Diet of Spires; and 
wrote and presented the famous Augsburg Confession to 
the Emperor Charles V. at the Diet held in that city ín 
1530. He afterwards attended as a controversialist the 
conferences of Worms and Ratisbon, and became, after 
Luther's death in 1546, the recognized head of the Ref- 
ormation movement in Germany. D. 1560. 

Melantade, (mZ-au4'a-de.) (Zoól.) A fam. of 
teropodous mollusks which inhabit fresh waters, They 
have the shell spiral, turreted; aperture often chan- 


1, Melania; 2, Io. 


nelled or notched in front, and a dark, thick epider- 
mis; operculum horny and spiral. 

Melnnite, (mZ/'ün-it.) See GARNET. 

Melanthacere, (mél-cn-tha'/see.)) (Bot) An O. of 
plants, all. Liliales, consisting of herbs with bulbs, 
corms, or fasciculated roots, and white, green, or pur- 
ple flowers. They are acrid, purgative, emetic, and 
sometimes narcotic in their qualities. 

Melastomacere, (-las-to-ma’'se-e.) (Bot.) An O. of 
plants, all. Myrtales, consisting of trees, herbs, or 


shrubs, with opposite ribbed leaves and showy flow- 


ers. There are 165 genera and abt. 2,000 species, found 
chiefly in warm climates. 

Melbourne, WILLIAM LAMB, Viscount, (mél'bürn,) an 
English statesman, B. in London, 1779, after a brilliant 
career as a Whig leader in both houses of Parliament, 


Melon, (mcl'ün. 


Melopepon. 
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natural position, recent rise, and extraordinary deva 
opment, it strongly resembles San Francisco. Pop. 
183,696, 

Meleager, rini i (Myth.) A su son cf 
Mars and Althœa, who distinguished himself in the 
quest of the Golden Fleece and at tbe hunt of the Caly- 
donian boar. 

Melfi, (mèi'fe) a town of S. Italy, p. Basilicata near 
the Ofanto, 34 m. 8. of Foggia. Pop. 10,000, 

Meliacesze, (me-le-a'se-e.) ( Bot.) An O of plants, all 
Rutales, consisting of trees or shrnbs with alternate, 
exstipulate, simple or composed leaves, Melia azeda- 
rach, vulgarly known as the Pride of India, False Syca- 
more, Holy-tree, Arbre A Chapelet, Bead-tree, or hin 
Margosa, is widely diffused over the globe, having been 
carried to America, Africa, and different parts of South- 
ern Europe. It is from 30 to 50 feet high, with bi- 
pinnate leaves, and large bunches of lilac flowers emit- 
ting an agreeable perfume, 

Melianthus, (mele-dn'thfis.) (Bot) The Honey- 
flower, a genus of plants, O. Zygophyllacee, consisting 
of small trees, natives of the Cape of Good Hope. The 
flowers are full of honey, whence the name ofthe genus. 

Melilla, (ma-leel^yah,) a seaport belonging to Spain, on 
the N. coast of Morocco, 40 m. E.N.E. of Beni-Botoya. 
Pop. 3,000, 

Melilotus, (m?l-e-lo'tùs.) (Bot.) The Melilot, or Clo- 
ver Sweet, a genus of leguminous plants, O. P, 
chiefly belonging to 8. and Central Europe and W. Asia. 
They are herbaceous plants with trifoliate leaves, hav- 
ing the stipules adhering to their foot-stalks, and each 
of the three leaflets on a separate stalk; and their 
small yellow ot white flowers are disposed in long- 
stalked loose racemes growing from the bases of the 
eaves. 

Melitzea, (ml-e-te'ah.) (Zotl.) A gen. of lepidopter- 
ous insects, resembling Argynnis, but having the under 
surface of the wings marked with varions colors, and 
no silvery spots. The Phston Butterfly, M. phæton. 
and the Tharos Butterfly, M. tharos, are American spe- 
cies. 

Melite, (mé?'lit.) (Min.) See HoNEY-STONE. 

Melocnetus, (mél-o-kdák'tüs.) (Bot) A gen. of plants, 
O. Cactaceg, characterized by the flowers being pro- 
duced in a hemispherical or cylindrical head at the top 
of the plant, consisting of a dense mass of bristly 
woo] and slender spines, from among which the small 
ephemeral flowers scarcely emerge. The plants them- 
selves consist of simple fleshy stems of a somewhat 
globular or conical form, with numerous prominent 
ribs armed with fascicles of stiff spines placed at regu- 
lar distances, 

Melodeon, (me-lo'de-ün.)) (Mus) An instrument in- 
vented in 1836 by Mr. Jeremiah Carbart, of Dutchess 
co., N. Y., the notes of which are determined by touch- 
ing the keys of a finger-board, like in the piano, while 
each key, lifting a valve, allows a current of air from a 
bellows, worked meanwhile by the foot on a pedal, to 
agitate the corresponding one at a series of metallic free 
reeds. 

Melodies, (me-/od'iks.) [From Gr. melos, a song.] 
(Mus.) That branch of the science which treats of the 
laws of melody. 

Melodrama, (m?!'o-dra-mah.) [From Gr. melos. a song, 
and drama, a drama.] (Dram. Lit.) A dramatic per- 
formance in which music is intermixed; or that kind 
of dramatic play in which the declamation of certain 
passages is interrupted by music. It is a monodrama, 
when only one person acts; a duodrama, if two. M. are 
generally romantic and extravagant, and they differ 
from the 1 and operetta in that the performers do not 
sing, but declaim, and the music only fills the pauses 
either peace or continuing the feelings given ven? 
to by the actors. 

Melody, ( -d.) [From Gr. melodia, an ode sung te 
music.] (Mus.) The agreeuble effect of different sounds, 
ranged and disposed in succession ; so that M. is the ef- 
fect of a single voice or instrument, and is thus distin- 
guished from harmony. 

(Bot.) See Crvcumts. 

in. (Bot) See CUCURBITACEJ, 


Melon Pump 
(Bot.) See CUCUMIS. 


became secretary of state under Earl Grey in 1830; and Melpomene, (-pdm’e-ne.) (Myth.) One of the nine 
in 1834, and again in 1835, prime minister of the king-| Muses, the presiding genius of tragedy, and the sup- 
dom. b. 1848, in the height of his fame and universal posed mother of the Sirens. She is represented as 
Raus | holding in one hand a dagger, in the other a tragic 
el'bourne, a fine and flourishing city of Australia, | mask. 
C. of the colony of Victoria, on the Yarra-Yarra, at the, Melrose, (e.) a town of Scotland, co. Roxburgh, 
head of the Bay of Port Philip; S. Lat. 379 48' 6", E. on the Tweed, 31 m. S. W. of Edinburgh. It is celebrated 
Lon. 144° 57” 7", This is the most important com- for the noble ruins of its once, magnificent abbey, 
mercial seaport in the S. hemisphere, and is the entre-; fonnded in 1136, and immortalized by the muse of Scott. 
pot of an immense trade carried on with nearly al! Pop. 1,854. 
parts of the world. Its harbor is excellent, and in its | Melting-point, (mélt'tng-.) (Chem.) That degree of 
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heat at which metals, &c., 
and lose their individuality. 
Melun. (mu-loo(n’,) a manuf. 


Seine-et-Marne, on 


11.408. 

Melville, IIFRMAN, (méPril,) an American romancist, 
B. in New York, 1819, early adopted the seafaring pro- 
fession. Jn 1546, after passing «cveral months in the 
Marquesas and Society Islands, he gave to the werld his 
well-known Pypee. a narrative of his ad ventures. Omoo, 
and The White Jacket, or the World in a Man-of- War, are 
other favorite productions of his pen. 

Melville Island, (meél’vil,) in Brit. N. America, lies 
in the Arctic Ocean; Lat. 750, W. Lon. 1109, Discov- 
ered in 1519 by Capt. Parry.— MELVILLE Bay, an inlet 
of Battin’s Bay, on the N.W. coast of Greenland, in N. 
Lat. 76°, W. Lon. 6:9. : 

Membrane. (ng ,.) IL. membrana.] (Anat.) A 
broad nervous and fibrous substance, which serves as a 
covering for different parts of the body. particularly the 
brain and the viscera. The membranes differ in thick- 
ness, according to the smallness of their fibres, or the 
number of their planes. These latter are termed lami- 
ne, and are distinguished into internal, external, and 
medial, Small portions of membranes, especially when 
they are very thin, are called pellicles; and some mem- 
branous la min nre united together by the interven- 
tion of a particular substance, composed of these pelli- 
cles, and called the cellular or spongy substance. 

Memel. (mem'c I.) an important fort itied seaport of 
Prussia, govt. of Königsberg, on the Baltic, at the N. E. 
month of the Frische Haff, 50 m. N. W. or Tilsit. It has 
a good harbor, exports much timber. and is the great 
commercial entrepôt of the surrounding country. Pop. 
19,003. 

Memnon, (mm' nn.) (Myth) A supposed king of 
Egypt, and son of Tithonos and Eos, anid to have per- 
ished in the Trojan War by the hand of Achilles. Some 
writers urge his identity with Amenophis II. of Ev pt, 
in whose honor the famous colossal statue near Thebes, 
and which bears his name, waa erected. This statue, 
some 50 ft. high, was long superstitionsly believed to 
emit a sound when shoue on by the first beam of the 
morning sun. f 

Memoir, Gném-warcr’.) Fr. mémoire, from L. memoria, 
memory.) (Lit) A short biographical sketch of a per- 
son; or a short explanatory sketch or essay accompany- 
ing any artistic representation; also, a paper read before 
a literary or learned society. In the piural, u species 
of history written by individuals who hid some share 
in the transactions they relate; — answering to what 
the Romans called com mentarii (com mentaries). They 
furnish the reader with interesting personal ana, and 
often expose the mort secret motives, or disclose the 
whole character of events, which may be barely hinted 
at in a work of general history. 

Memorandum, Gr -d i m,) pl. MEMORANDA. 


of France, C. dept. 
S. E. of Paris. Fop. 


city 
the Seine, 25 m. 


nus L. memoratus, to recall to mind.] (Le.) An 
nforinal instrument (or a clause of such instrument) 
recording some fact or gement. 


Memory. ( re.) LL. memoria.) (Ph it) That faculty 

of the mind by which it retains impressions made 

throuzh the senses, and revises them at after-times 
without the originals, and by mental forces alone. 

Memphis, (mèm fis.) (From Egypt. Mentis, a good habi- 
tation. | (Ane. Geog.) A famous city of olden Egypt, on 
the W. bank of the Nile, lo m. S. of the present city 
of Cairo. This place (ine Meph of Scripture) was built, 
according to Herodotus, by Menes, the first king of 
Egypt. M. sutiered much during its ocenpation by 
Cambyses, B. C. 525; lost much of its commercial im- 
portance after the foundation of Alexandria by Alex- 
ander the Great ; and gradually fell into decay after 
passing under Arab rule in the “th cent. of our era. 

Memphis, an inportant city and port of entry of 
Trunessec, Shelby co. on the Mississippi, 209 m. W. N. W. 
of Nashville, It is boldly situated on a high bluff over. 
hanging the river, and ships immense quantities of 
cotton. During the Civil War, June 6, 1862, a naval 
action was fought off this place bet. Com. Montgomery's 
Contederate flotilla of 8 vessels and a Union fleet under 
the command of Com. Ellet, which ended in the triumph 
of the latter. 

Hemphreinagog. (m^m:frém'ah-góg,) a lake of N. 
America, lying partly within the State of Vermont and 
partly in anada It discharges its excess of waters 
into the St. Francis River. Length, 30 m.; breadtli, 
from 1 to 4 m. 

Menado, ( mZn'ah-do,) & Dutch residency in the N. of 
the island of Celebes, with a prosperous European-built 

. town of same name. Joep. 240,000. 

Menageric, (mén-dzh'e-re.) [Fr.] A place where wild 
beasts are housed or kept; also, & collection or exhibi- 
tion of such animals. 


enter intoa state of fusion Menal Straita, (ma'nah,) a channel of 
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the Irish Bea, 

the isle of Anglesea from the 
mainland of co. Carnarvon. Length, 14 m.; breadth 
varying from 200 yards to 2 miles. It is crossed by & 
famous suspension bridge, and by the Britannia Tubu- 
lar Bridge, and is noted for the exquisite beauty of its 
surroundings. 

Menam, tme-ndm’,) (^ 
ble river of S. E. Asia, 


n N. Wales, separating 


Mother of Waters") a considera- 

having its source in the plateaa 
of China, and emptying into the Gulf of Siam by & delta 
of 3 months, after u S. course of 800 m. 

Menander. ne- dn.) u Greek comic and dramatis 
poet, B. at Athens, 341 B. C. studied under Theophrastu 
and excelled in the delineation of existing life an 
manners. He was the friend of Epicurns, and may be 
said to have founded the new and more natural comedy. 
His works (which Terence has imitated) are lost to the 
moderns. : 

Menard, (mzn'drd.) in Illinois, & W. central o.; area, 
200 aq. m.; C. Petersburg. 


Menasha, (men-ush a, in Wisconsin, a vill. of Winne- 


bago co., abt. 33 m. N. of Fond du Lac. Pop. 2,484. 
Mendelssohn. MosEg,(marn'déle-sÓn,) a distinguished 


German philosopher, h. at Dessau, 1729, of Jewish ex- 
traction. In 1745 he embarked upon à literary life ir. 
Berlin, and became the friend of. and a co-worker with, 
Lessing. N. was one of the most original thinkers of 
his epoch, and has left us Letters on the Sensations, anc 
o, a Dialogue on the Immortality of the Soul — the 
last à work highly esteemed and frequently translated. 
D. 1786. 

Men delssohn- Bartholdy. Fruix, (-bar-tdl’de,) a 
distinguished German musical composer, p. at Ham- 
burg, 1809, manifested a precocious taste and genius for 
music. In his 18th year he produced his famous Over- 
ture to the Midsscumer Night's Dream, a8 well as the 
opera of the Wedding of Camacho. His fame was at 
once secured. In 15520 appeared his oratorio of St, Paul; 
and in 1846, the magnificent one called Elijah—& mas- 
terpiece, second only to the greatest works of Handel. 
M's Songa without Words are among the most adinired 
of his minor compositions. D. 1847. 

Mendicants, (men'de-kdnts,) {From L. mendice, I 
beg] (Ecel. Hist.) A name formerly assumed by cer- 
tain orders of monks who made existence upon charity 
and self-humiliation their rule of relizious life, The 
Council of Lyon. 1274, Umited such orders to 4; viz, 
the Carmelites, A ug ine, Dominicans, and Franciscans, 


a N.W. co., 
C. Ukiah 


. v. 

Mendocino, (men- do no,) in California. 
b. W. by the Pacific Ocean; area, 3,000 8q. m. ; 
City. 

Mendota, (mén-do'ta,) in Nlinois, a 
abt. 15 m. N. of La Salle. 

Mendoza, Dirco Huntano, (men-do'thah,) a Spanish 
soldier, historian, and statesman, B. in Granada, 1508, 
became, in 1528, Charles V ^s ambassador to Venice, and 
afterward ambassador to Rome and governor of Siena. 
After the accession of Philip 114 Af. tell into disgrace 
at court, nnd retired into private life, in which he de- 
voted himself to literary pursuits. He is author of an 
admirable Spanish classic, a Ir of the Wars against 
the Moors, and of the celebrated romance of the Cer- 
vantes school, Lazorillo de Tormesa. D. 1575. 

Mendo’za, u S.V. p. of the Argentine Confederation, 

situate on the Chilian border, bet. S. Lat. 2-9—349 30, 

W. Lon. 669-6»? ; area, 54,000 sq. m. PIP. 65,413. — A 

city, C. of above p., near the foothills of tne Paramillo 

range, $5 m. E. S. E. of the volcano of Aconcagua. It is 

a prosperous place, with an active trade, Pop. 8,124. 

Mene, Tekel. Upharsin, (mene, “he is num- 
bered ;" tekel, “he is weighed i" t- ju sin, “they are 
divided.) GSerirt.) The Chaldaic Inscription traced 
by supernaturnl agency on the wall at the feast of Bel- 
ghazzir, and which foretold his coming doom (Dan. v.). 

Menelaus. (mrn-e-la' ris.) (Heroic Hist.) A Greek 
hero, king of Sparta and husband of the beautiful 
Helen, whose abduction by Paris occasioned the Trojan 
wur. A“ the siege of Troy he behaved with distin- 
guished gallantry, and, after the capture of that city, 
recovered and became reconciled to the woman who 
had wrought so much mischief. 

Mengs, ANTON RAFAEL, (inge, a German painter, 
p. in Aussig, Bohemia, 1728; D. in Rome, 1779. Among 
his best works are a Holy Family, the fresco of Apollo 
and the Muses in the Villa Albani, and The Triumph of 


| 


vill. of La Salle co., 


Trojan. 

Menhaden, men-ha'd’n.) (od.) fee ALAUSA. 

Menin, (main“a.) A fortified manuf. town of Belgium, 
p. W. Flanders, on the Lys, 7 m. S. W. of Courtrai. Pop. 
10,167. 

Meninges, (me- n In jeez) (Gr.] (Anat) A collective 


name tor the three membranes which form a coverin 
jor the brain — the dura maler, yia muler, and 1 
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boundaries, is easy. The surface of any 

is the product of one side and ita rpendicular see 
from the opposite side. The surface Of a triangle 
base multiplied b half its height, or its height by half 
its base: the height of a trian le is taken by means of 
^ perpendicular to the base, let fall from the apex oi 
summit. The surface of a Sphere is equal to the perim 
eter of its great circle wr. qur; by its J 


allel sides, multiplied by their Perpendicular 

The surface of any irregular figure may be found by di ' 
viding it into triangles, measuring them separately, 
and adding the resulting areas together. The solid com 
tents of a cube are found by cubing one of its dimen: 
sions, The solid contents of any prism are 


LN 
= 


meninges ( v.). Scarlat na, measles, and other dis- 
eases caused bya blood-poison, may induce it in chil- 
dren. In adult life, the disease May often be traced to 
the action of typhus and marsh poisons, to intemper- 
ance, sunstroke, mechanical injuries, &c. When the 
d due to any of the above-named blood-poisons, 
or to any constitutional cause, little can be done effect. 
ually in the way of special treatment. When it aríses 

hanica] injuries, bleeding, calomel, active pur- 
gat i ves, and cold applications to the head are often of 
use, 


Meniscus, (me-nis’kils.) [From Gr. méniskos, a half 
moon.] (Opt) A lens, convex on one side, and con. 
cave on the other, and on which the two surfaces would 
meet if continued —wherein it differs from & concavo- 
conver lens, in which the two surfaces would not meet 
if continned. 

Menispermacere, (mén-e-spiir-ma’se-e.) (Bot.) The 
Moou-seed fam., an Q. of plants, all, Meiisperinales, con- 

be, wi 


the altitude, The solid contents of the 


of e 
Pyramid are found by multiplying half the sum of the 
Surfaces of the upper and lower bases by the perpen 


Menisper'/males, (-mah-leez.) (Bot) An all. of 
Plants, sub-class Diclinous Exogens, characterized by 
monodichlam ydeous flowers, superior disunited car- 

Is, and embryo Surrounded by abundant albumen, 

Mennonites: (mén'niin-itz. ) (Eccl, Hist) An Ana- 

baptist sect established in Friesland, 1536, by on 


Mentha, (mén'thah.) [L. from Gr. Mintha, a daughter 
of Cocytus, said to have been transformed into one of 
these plants.] (Bot) A gen. of the 0. laces, con 
sisting of herbaceous plants with flowers in dens 
Whorls, arranged in terminal or axillary heads or spikes 
M. piperita is the well-known Peppermint. It ex 
tensively cultivated for the sake of its volatile ot 

- isti l a 


the Preparations made from it, are largely used as aro 


those professed by the orthodox Baptists and those of 
the Society of Friends, 


nauseous taste of medicine. A kind of liqueur is alse 
Prepared from it, M. viridis, or Spearmint, is the plant 
that is used for culinary purposes under the name of 
Mint. It possesses the same properties ag Peppermin 

but in a less degree; its flavor, however, is preferred 


entone, ( mn-to^na,) a picturesque town and favorite 

watering-place of France, dep. Alpes Maritimes, on the 

W. coast of the Gulf of Genoa, . 6,000. 
Mentor, men tur.) (Heroic Hist) A wise and trust- 


wwe £04 1 Menyanthes, (mZn-e-dn'thez,) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, 
d x O. Graminacege, The Buck-benn, M. trifoli is some. 
times used in Germania as a substitute for hops in beer, 


Menzaieh, (mZn-za'la,) a large coast-lagoon of Lower 


— — — — ee — 


Fig. 467, — MENOPOME, ( Protonopsis horrida.) 


Ing 3 natural channels, 
Mephitis, (me- fitis.) (Myth.) A Roman sibyl invoked 
to ward off the effects of 
malaria. — (Zovl.) The 
Skunks, a gen. of car- 
hivorous animals, fam. 
Mustelidæ, notorious for 
their disagreeable smell, 

hey are characterized 
by an elongated body, 
pointed nose, fossorial 
feet, long and bush y tail, 
Upper hind molar very 
large, and black color 
wih white markings, 
They are nocturnal, and 
feed upon beetles and — V 
other small animals, and Sos f qus eec = 
Upon eggs. Five Species ESSA- " 
kia found fa N. America, INE eer direc ad 
the most common of Fig. 468.— SKUNK, ( M. chinga.) 
which is M. chinga (Fig. 468). 

Meq uinez, ( mek-e-natz’,) a large city of Morocco, 70 m. 
E. of Sallee, in. N. Lat. 339 56’, W. Lon. 50 59”, Pop. 

100,000. 

Mercator’s Chart or PROJECTION, (e. ka tor,), 
named after Gerard Merentor, a Flemish geographer, 
512-1594, } (Geog.) A chart, in which the parallels of lati: 
tude and the meridians are represented by straight lineg 
Perpendicular to each other. The sphere ig thus repre- 


it is fierce and Voracious, feeding chiefly on fish ane 
batrachians, It belongs to the fam. Amphiumidæ. See 
BATRACHIA. 

Menses, (mén’aéz.) [From Gr. mensis, a month.] ( Med.) 
The Sanguinous evacuation from the uterus, the 
monthly occurrence of which constitutes menstruation 


change of li e; yet it does not appear that the mortality 
increased by it. 
Menstruum, men strom m.) [Same Ed ( Chem.) 
Any fluid in which a solid body may be dissolved. 
ensuration, (méns-ü-rd'shtzn.) [From L, mensuro, 


distances of bodies and objects. The M. of a plane gu. 
perficies, or surface, lying level between its several 
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sented, not as it can be seen from any one point, but as 
an eye would see it if carried successively over every 
part of it. The form of every small piece of land 
is truly represented, but the scale of representation va- 
ries greatly in different regions, the polar parts being 
much enlarged. This projection is universally adopted 
in nautical charts ; and its advantage is, that the rhumb, 
or sailing course between two points, is a straight line. 
The degrees of longitude are all equal; but the degrees 
of latitude marked on the meridian form a scale of 
which the distances go on increasing from the equator 
towards the poles. This is done forthe purpose of main- 
taining the proper proportion between the degrees of 
latitude and the degrees of longitude, which are ren- 
dered greater thau they should be. Such a compensa- 
tion canses the rhumb, or line representing the ship's 
course, to make the same angles with the different lines 
of the chart that it does in reality with the different 
lines of thesphere; while, at the same time, it is a right 
line. And since, by keeping the lines which represent 
meridians parallel, the decrees of longitude have been 
rendered too large, in the ratio of the radius to the secant 
of the latitude, the degrees of the meridian are made 
also to increase towards the poles, as the secant of 
latitude increases. Hence, though the distances are 
distorted, the latitude, longitude, and bearings of places 
are represented truly on Mercator's Chart. 

Merced, (miir’séd,) in California, a central co; area, 
1,750 sq. m.; C. Snelling. 

Mercer, (mür'sür,) in Illinois, a N. W. co., b. on Iowa; 
area, 500 sq. m. C. Aledo.—In Kentucky, an eastern 
central county; area, 300 sq.m. C. Harrodsburg.—In 
Missouri, a northern county; area, 5008q. m. C. Prince- 
ton.—In New Jersey, a central county, bordering on 
Pennsylvania; area, 370 sq. m. C. Trenton.—In Ohio, 
a western county, bordering on Indiana; area, 468 sq. 
m. C. Celina.—In Pennsylvania, a north-western county, 
adjoining Ohio; area, 775 sq. m. €. Mercer.—In West 
2 a south-eastern county, bordering on Vir- 

nia; area, 440 sq. m. C. Princeton. 
erchandise, or Merchantize, (mür'chan-diz) 
[From Fr. marchand,a merchaut.] (Com.) Generally, 
all goods, wares, and commodities of mercantile or com- 
mercial traffic. 

Merchant, (mir’chint.) Fr. marchand; L. mercator.] 
(Com.) A person who carries on an extensive commer- 
cial traffic with foreign countries; or one who buys and 
sells goods and wares by wholesale. 

Mercia, (mir’she-ah.) (Hist.) One of the kingdoms 
of the Angi saxon heptarchy, embracing that part of 
modern England uow occupied by what are termed the 
Midland counties. Its C. was Leicester. 

Mercury, (mür'ku-re.) [L. Mercurius ; Gr. Hermes.] 
(Myth.) The god of trade and the 
messenger of Olympus, said to be 
the son of Jupiter and Maia; he 
is represented (Fig. 469) with a 
winged cap, wings on both feet, 
and a short staff, winged and en- 
twined with serpents. Literature 
was patronized by him, and he was 
the god of thievery. —(Ast.) A 
small planet that emits a bright 
light; though, on account of its 
proximity to the sun, it is seldom 
seen by the inhabitants of the 
earth. Its mean distance from 
that luminary is about 36,000,000 
m., or a little more than one-third 
of the earth’s distance. Its mean 
sidereal revolution is performed in 
abt. 88 mean solar days. Its diam- 
eter is abt. 3,140 m. Its orbit is 
inclined to the ecliptic at an angle 
of 7° 0' 9". On account of its being 
go small and so near the sun, its 
surface cannot be clearly distin- 

uished. Sometimes, in the even- 
ng, it may be seen crossing the 
sun's disc under the form of a 
black spot, which passage is called 
the transit of M., aud is in reality 
an annular eclipse of the sun. On 
account of its rapid motion, the 
Grecks called this planet after the 
name of the swift messenger of tlie 
gods, and represented it by the fig- $5 
ure of a youth with wings at his i | 
head and feet. —(Chem.) A beau- 
em white metal, liquid at the or- Fig. 469.—MERCURY. 

nary temper. At. weight, 200. 
Hares Hg, from its Latin name * Ax aose Ma: 

rargyrum [vdwp, àpyvpov, liq- Bologna, Florence.) 


| 
| 
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uid silver, or quicksüver.] It was known to the an- 
cients, and is frequently found native. Jf. does not 
oxidize at common temper., but near its boiling-point 
it unites with oxygen. It boils at 680? F., forming 
a colorless vapor of sp. gr. 67. At —39° F. it solid- 
ifies with contraction to a tin-white, ductile, and mal- 
leable metal. At the ordinary temper., its sp. gr. is 
13:506, Vapor rises from it even at the freezing-point 
of water in sufficient quantity to whiten goldleaf. M 
forms two oxides, the black oxide and the red oxide. Its 
other most important compounds are: Sulphide of M. 
(HgS), known also as Cinnabar and Vermilion. When pre- 
pared by precipitation, this is a black, amorphous pow- 
der, but it can be changed by judicious treatment into 
tlie red modification. Native cinnabar is the principal 
source of mercury; it is of a scarlet color, somewhat 
transparent, and crystallizes in rhombohedrons. When 
heated, cinnabar gets brown and black, and volatil- 
izes, recovering its beautiful color on condensation and 
cooling. Its sp. gr. is 81. — Subchloride of M., or Calo- 
mel (HgaCl), also called mercurous chloride, protochlo- 
ride of mercury, is a dingy-white heavy powder, taste- 
less, inodorous, and insoluble in water; it is volatile 
below redness, crystallizes in prisms, and its sp. gr. is 
1'14.— Perchloride of M., or Corrosive Sublimate (HgCl), 
known also as mercuric chloride. This is a white semi- 
trunsparent crystalline compound, ID gr. 6:42. When 
heated to 509? F. it melts, and at 563? F., boils. It is 
soluble in water, alcohol, and ether. It is an exceed- 
ingly powerful and acrid poison. Its antidote is white 
of egg, with which it forms an insoluble compound, 


It is used in dyeing and calico-printing, in photogra- 


phy. and also in medicine in certain skin-diseases. 


Merdin, (mair'din,) a manuf. city of Turkey in Asia, 


pashalic of Bagdad, 50 m. S. E. of Diarbekr. Ip. 11,000, 


| Merganser. l.) See MERGUs. 
| Mergui n (mer'gwe,) a cluster of 
1 


islands in the Indian Ocean, lying off the Tenasserim 
coast of India, from which it is divided by a channel 
bet. 15-20 m. in width; bet. N. Lat. 9-139, E. Lon. 97-989, 


Mergus, (mürgüs.) (ZojL) A geu. of aquatic birds, 


fam. Anatide, having 
the bill very narrow, 
slender, longer than 
the head, and conspic- 
uousl y serrated. There 
are several N. Ameri- 
can species among 
which: — The Shel- 
drake, Goosander, or 
Fish-duck, M. Ameri- 
cana, which is abt. 26 
inches long, and the ~ 
wing 11 inches; and 
the Hooded Mergan- 
ser, M. cucullatus (Fig. 
410), which is 17 inches 
long, and the wing 8 Fig. 470. — CRESTED MERGANSER. 
inches; the head, neck, 

and back, black; the under parts, and centre of the 
crest, white. Its head is ornamented with a large cir- 
cular crest, which the bird has the faculty of raising or 
depressing at pleasure. 


Merida, (ma-re'dah,) a city of Yucatan, situate near 


the Gulf of Mexico, in N. Lat. 20? 50’, W. Lon. 89? 40’. 
Pop. 24.000. 


Meriden, (mér'e-d'n,) in Connecticut, a town of New 


Haven co., 18 m. N.E. of the town of New Haven. 


Meridian, (me-rid'e-an.) [L. meridies, mid-day.) (Ast.) 


A great circle of the celestial sphere which passes 
through both poles of the heavens, and also through 
the zenith and nadir of any place on the earth’s sur- 
face. Every place on the earth's surface has conse- 
quently its own M. The M. is divided by the polar axis 
into two equal portions, which stretch from pole to 
pole, one on each side of the earth. It is mid-day at 
any place on the earth's surface when the centre of the 
sun comes upon the M. of that place; af the same in- 
stant it is mid-day at all places under the same half of 
that M., and midnight at all places under the opposite 
half. All places under the same M. have, therefore, the 
same longitude. See LONGITUDE. 


Meridional Distance, (me-rid'c-o-ndl.) ( Navig.) 


That difference of a ship's longitude which exists be- 
tween a present time and one anterior to it. 


Merino Sheep, (ma-re/no.) (Zoil.) See SHEEP. 
Merioneth, (m¢r’e-dn-eth,) a co. of N. Wales, England, 


b. W. by St George's Channel; area, 602 sq. m.; C. Har- 
lech. Pop. 47,369. 


Meriwether, (mér'e-wéth-iir,) in Georgia, a W. co.; 


area, 500 sq. m.; C. Greenville. 


Merlin, Axnnosivs, (mür'lin,) a famous British prophet 
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and necromancer, anid to have flourished in the 5th 

cent. His name is intimately associated with the old 

bardic legends of the history of Britain in the time of 
ing Arthur. 

Merlin. 277) A small European falcon, Adro selon, 

Herlon. uren.) [Fr.] (Arif) The solid part of 
an embattled parapet between tlie embrasures, 

Mermaid, (nc maid | From Ger. meir, sea and maod, 
a maiden.] An imaginary or fabulous creature, or kind 
of sea-nymph, described as having the head and body 

of a womun with the tail of a fish. 

Meroe, (ner oO.) a region of N. E. Africa, in Nubia, bet. 
the Nile and Atbura rivera, containing the ruins of an 
auc. city of eame name, 25 m. N. E. of Shendy. — Extent, 
abt. 400 m. in length, by 200 in breadth. 

Merope, miro-pr. ( Myth.) One of the Pleiades, duugh- 
ter of Atlas and wife of Sisyphus. 

Meropidie, ime-rop'e-de.) (Anl.) The Bee-aters; a 
fam. of African birds, O. Zusessores, Which have long and | 
slightly arched beaks, and long pointed wings. They 
are mostly of à green color, and prey on bees, wasps, &. 

Merovingians, mir rin e-.) (Tr. Hoty The 
first dynasty of Frankish kings in Gaul. The name is 
derived from Merovaus or Mérovée, or Merwig, who 
ruled about the muddle of the oth cent., having united 
a few tribes under his sway. The dynasty ot the W. ter- 
minated with the deposition of Childeric V. in 752, und 
gave place to that of the Curloringtans (J. v.). 

Merrick,imerrik)in Vebraska,an E. central co.; area, 
750 aq. m.; C. Lone Tree. 

Merrimac, (m/rre-mák,) or MERRIMACK, a river of the 
New Eng States, having its source in the N. central 
part of Now Hampshire, and emptying into the Atl intic 
in Essex co., Mass., after a devious course of 150 in. 

Merrimack,in.Vew Hampshire, a S. central co.; area, 
900 sq. m. ; C. Concord. 

Merseburg, (mairz’boorg,) a manuf town of Prussia, 
p. Saxony, on the Saale, 50 m. S. E. of Magdeburg. 1%. 
13,048. 

Mersey, (mür:ze) a river of England, rising on the 
Yorkshire border, which, after a S. W. course of CO m., 
flows into a noble sstuary at Runcorn, 12 m. above 
Liverpool. From the latter place it is navigable up to | 
Manchester, 31 m. 

Merthyr Tydvil. (mirtiir tta’fil,) à borough of 
England, in S. Wales, co. Glamorgan, 19 m. N. W. of 
Cardit. It has extensive irou-works turning out 
200,000 tons of the smelted metal annually, and it ex- 
ports immense quantities of coal. Pop. vb 591. 

Mesched, or Weshed. 9077, a commercial and 
manuf, city of Persia, C. of p. Khorasan, 455 m. N. E. of 
Teheran. A splendid mausoleum at this place contains 
the tomb of the caliph Haroun-al-Baschid.. 4. 70,000, 

Mesembry ucerie, (m- n-bre-a'se-e.) (Bol.) The lee- 
plant or Fig-marigold tamily, an order of plants, all. 
Peordales, consisting of succulent shrubs or herbs with 
opposite single leaves and often showy flowers, The 
name of the typical gen. Mesembryanthemun is derived 
from the Gr. words mesembrra, mid-day, and aufhos, 
flower, because many of the species open their flowers 
only tor a short time in the middle of the day. 

Mesentery, (»ezcéatéóre) From Gr. mesos, the 
middle, and enteron, an intestine.) (uat) A thick 
membrane, placed in the middle of the intestines. Its 
substance is Composed of membranes, fat, vessels of all | 
Kinds, and à number of glands, In the upper part, it 
is connected with the three superior vertebra of the | 
loins; and in the lower, with the intestines, and par- 
ticularly with the jejunum and deum, to which it aiso 
gives their outer coat. The uses of the M. are, to sup- 
port, connect, and retain in their place, all the inten- 
tines, aud to sustain their sangulferous and lacteal | 
vessels. 

Mesmer, Friepricn ANTON, (mez’miir,) a German 
physician, author of the system of animal magnetism, 
also called mesmerism; B. in Suabia, 1733; D. 1815. See 
MAGNETISM (ANIMAL). 

Mesne, Qmen.) (Fr. middle.] M. profite, the profits 
receivable between disxscisin and recovery of land, — 
M. process, an intermediate process which issues, peud- 
ing a suit, upon some interlocutory matter. 

Mesocarp. (/s f.] (Bot.) Bee RU PE. 

Mesocolon, //.) [From Gr. mesos, and Kolon, 
the colon.) (A.) That part of the mesentery which, 
having reached the extremity of the deum, contracts 
and changes its name; or tlie portion of the mesentery 
to which the colon is attached. 

Mesopotamia, (-p-ta'me-ih.) (Anc. Geog.) A region 
of W. Asia, bet. the rivers Tigris and Euphrates, and 
now occupied by the pashalics of Diarbekr and Rag- 
dad. In the Old Testament, under the names Aram, 
Naharaim, and Pudan Aram, it has frequent mention. | 
The Babylonians, Medes, Persians, and Macedonians | 


t 
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preceded the Romans. 165 n. c., in its porsession. After 
reverting to the Per-ians, 363 A. D., it finally fell into 
the hands of the Turks in 1515. 

Mesolite. .it.) Mrsorytr, or NEFDLE-STONE, 


(From Gr. meos, und ditties a stone.) (Min) A hy- 
drated silicate of alumina, lime, and soda. 
Mesotype. (,,, or Natkorite. !From Gr 


mesos, and typos, type.) 
alumina aud sodas. 

Mesozoic, oe (From Gr. mesos, middle, and 262 
lite] (Geol) A term apy died to that great division of 
Btratu containing those remains of the middle forms of 
lite which are otherwise termed secondary, and includes 
the rocks of the Trinssie, Golitic, and Cretaceous periods, 

Mespilus, (row pedis) (Bet) A gen. of planta, O. 
Nosecen, now reduced to the Medlar, M germanica, E 
low deciduous tree, much cultivated in some parts of 
Europe. ‘lhe skin of its fruit is brown, and the flesh 
firm and austere, not nt all fit to cat when first gath- 
ered, and requiring to be Kept till it hep ins to decay; 
but when it becomes completely disorganized, and ita 
green color has entirely gone, the pulp, in its incipient 
state of decay, has, to many tastes, an acreentle acid: 
itv. The change which takes place is called bletting. 

Message, (messy) Fr., from L. missus — mitto, to 
send | (7. An official written communication of 
facis or opinions tninsmitted by a sovereign, ruler of a 
state, X., to the house or houses of a legislature or 
other deliberative body. 

Messnla Corvinus, Marcus Vartrnics, (mit- ah,) 
a distinguished patron of learning in the Augustan age 
at Rome. He had been a partisan of Brutus, but after- 
wards became the friend of Augustus. D. 11 A. D. 


(Min.) Hydrated silicate ef 


 Messnlina, (msuli nah, two enipresses of Rome 


bore this name, since indelibly associated with female 
infamy. The more notorious one was M. Valeria, dau. 
ot M. Valerius Messala Barbatus, and wife o? Claudius. 
Her lite forms but one record of crime and unbridled 
lust. So vile did she at length become that the em- 
peror ordered her to be put to death, 48 A. D. 

Messenger, (méssenjgür.) [From Eng. message.) 
(Lair) An officer deputed to enter upon possession of 
an insolvent or hunkrupt's estate on behalf of the court 
of which he is the agent. 

Messenin, (mis-se’ne-ah.) (Ane, Geog.) The name 
borne by the N. W. portion of the Greek Pelojonnesua, 
separated from Elis on the N. by the river Neda. It 
was suljugated by Sparta in the times when legend 
was so largely blended with history that the result 
Only can be confidently accepted. It was reéstablished 
as ah independent state by Epaminondas in 209 B. c., 
and afterwards fell before the power of Rome in 
liane, 

Messiah. (s- sh.) ( Eccl, Hist.) A Hebrew word, 
Bipnitving (he anointed, and translated into Greek by 
the word Cr, whence Christ: a tithe which the Jews 
gave to their great deliverer, for whose coming they 
still wait; and a name which Christians apply to Jesus 
Christ, aa the person in whom the prophecies rclatiug 
to the Messiah were accomplished, 

Messidor, (mcs-se-d6r’,) [Fr.] (Chron) The 10th month 
of the French revolutionary calendar, or from Juno 19 
to July 18. 

Messina. (més-se’nah.) Ane. Messen.] A fortified city 
and seaport of S. Italy, in Sicily, on the Straits of Mea 
sinn, 57 m. N. E. of Catania, with an excellent. harbor, 
an active export trade, and considerable manuts. Fup. 


6,024. 

Messunge, (més'iczj? [From Lat. manere, to stay.] 
(Law.) A dwelling-house or tenement, with outbuild- 
ings and some land or garden, &., attached to it. 

Mestizo, noiz-t050.) MrstiNo, or Mestec. (Flhuel.) 
In Spanish-speaking countries of America, the offspring 
of an Hispuno-Atucrican creole and a native Indian. 

Metabasins, (Qe-tib’a-sis.) (From Or. meta, over, and 
bane, to pass.) (Ie let.) Transition, or a passing from 
one thiuz to another 

Metacarpus, % ta- Vr! pg.) (Anat.) See Haxp. 

Metachloral. ouct-i-Aoral) (Chem.) A substance 
isotneric with chloral, produced when chloral hydrate 
is brought into contact with sulphuric acid, and poa 
Sling mild narcotic properties. . 

Metnseetone, %s, -n.) (Hydrostatics) The M of 
n Heating body is the point, the position of which, in 
regard to the centre of gravity of the body, determines 
whether the body is in stable or instable equilibrium. 

Metal. 6, “H/, or met!) [Fr : L. nitallum.i ( Chem.) 
The elements are broadly divided into two classea, met- 
als and nonu-tnetals, which merge, by almost insensible 
gradations, one into the other; so that it is impossible 
to give any definition of a M. which will not, in some 
way, either include substances decidedly non-metallic 
or exclude sone metallic bodies. A M. is usually sup 
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te be heavy, solid, opaque, malleable, ductile, te- | Met’aplasm, (-pldzm.) (Gr. mefeplasmos] ( Gram.) 


aacious ; to possess good conducting power for heat and 
electricity; and to have a peculiar lustre, known as the 


metallic lustre. But very few metals possess all these | Mi 


properties, whilst some bodies, which aredecidedly non- 
metallic, possess many of them. Thus, as far as den- 
sity is concerned, the alkali metals are lighter than 
water. Mercury is only solid at a very low tempera- 
ture. Opacity is probably dependent only on maas, as 
Faraday has prepared films of gold, platinum, and other 
metals so thin as to be almost as transparent as glass. 
Malleability is by no means a general property, and ís 
especially absent in those metals which are approach- 
ing the non-metallic group in chemical properties, such 
as antimony, arsenic, and bismuth. Many metals, such 
as lead and tin,have the properties of ductibility and 
tenacity in a very inferior degree ; whilst in antimony, 
arsenic, and bismuth, they are entirely absent, The 
conducting power for heat and electricity varies through 
a very wide range, and is possessed by some forms of 
tarbon in a much higher degree than it is by certain 
metals, All metals possess the metallic lustre, but this 
is also shared by some forms of carbon, by iodine, tel- 
lurium, &c., which latter is, however, one of the eon- 
ducting links between metals and non-metals. The 
basic properties of many metallic oxides are strongly 
marked, but in others, such as gold, tungsten, molyb- 
denum, it is very faint; whilst in arsenic and tellurium 
it is abeent, and their oxides possess powerfully acid 
characters. The fusibility of metals is almost univer- 
sal, although the limits are the widest conceivable, 
ranging between a temperature much below zero to 
the highest artificial temperature producible. In the 
case of osmium, which has never yet been liquefied, it 
is probable that a higher temperature would have the 
desired effect. Arsenic, however, volatilizes before lique- 
fying, passing direct from the solid to the gaseous state. 

rom the above it is seen, that, whilst there can be no 
doubt whatever about the position occupied by well- 
defined metals, such as iron, copper: silver, thallium, 
lead, &c., and the non-metallic character of sulphur, 
nitrogen, and chlorine, when we take some of the inter- 
mediate ies we find their properties verge one into 
the other in such a manner that it is impossible to 
draw a sharp line of distinction between metallic and 

Tae, bodies. ) a cok à 
etalepsis, (mét-a-lép’sis.) (From Gr. meta, over, an 
lambãnein, to share.) (Khet) The carrying a trope 
in one word through a series of significations, or the 
combination of two or more varying tropes in one word, 
so that several intervenient senses occur between the 
word expressed and the meaning intended by it, 

Metalloid, (mét'dl-loid.) [From Eng. metal, and Gr. 
eidos, form.) (Chem.) A name sometimes given to those 
elementary ies which are either transparent or non- 
lustrous, and bad conductors of electricity and heat, in 
contradistinction to the true metals, which are opaque, 
lustrous in a high degree, and good conductors of elec- 
tricity and heat. Metalloids include not only the four 
elementary gases, but sulphur, phosphorus, arsenic, 
and other bodies, 

Metallurgy, (mét’dl-lirje.) rom Gr. metallon, a 
metal, and ergon, a performance.) The art of extract- 
ing metals from their ores, and preparing them for the 
various uses to which they are applied. It comprises 
the processes of assaying, s ere k and smelting. 

Metamorphic, (mét-a-mór/fik.) [From Gr. meta, in- 
dicating change, and morphé, form.] (Geol.) A term 
applied to crystalline rocks which occur chiefly in the 
central ridges of mountain chains. It denotes that 
their structure bas undergone a change since the time 
of their first deposition as sedimentary beds, by plu- 
tonic or igneous action. They are otherwise dalled 
stratified primary rocks. 

Metamorphosis, (-mdr’fo-sis.) (Same out} Gen- 
erally, the changing of something into a different form: 
in which sense it includes the mythological changes 
related by the poets of antiquity, as well as the trans- 
formation of insects. See INSECTS. 

Metaphor, (mea. for.) [From Gr. metaphora, a trans- 
ferring.| (het) The application of a word or phrase 
in some other than its ordinary sense, on account of some 
real or imaginary resemblance between two objects: 
thus, if we call a heroa lion, a minister a pillar of the state, 
a shrewish woman a Tartar, we speak metaphorically. 

Motaphrasis. me-tdf'ra-sis,) or Metapnrase. [Gr., a 
translation.) (Lit.) A bare or literal translation from 
one language into another. 

Metaphysies, (mčt-a-f Lb.) [From Gr. meta, after, 
and p nature.] (Philos) The science of the abso- 
Inte, concerning itself only with eesences and causes. 


It endeavers to treat of things as they are in themselves 


as distinct (rom their appearances to the senses. 


A change or transmutation made in a word by adding, 

transposing, or retrenching a syllable or letter. 

etas 10. Pretro BONAVENTURA, (ma-tds-tah'ze-0,) a 

celebrated Italian poet, originally named 7rapasst, B. at 
Rome, 1698. Under the fostering hand of Gravina, the 
eminent jurist, M. devoted his talents to literature, and 
in 1721 brought out his popular lyric drama The Gare 
dens of the Hesperides, Next appeared the operas Di- 
done Abbandonata, Catone, Semiramide, Artaserse, &c., all 
of which had a great success, and established their 
author's reputation. In 1733 he became laureate to 
Charles VI., Emperor of Germany, and shortly after ine 
troduced to the Viennese his two fine operas (wedded to 
the music of Mozart) — the Olimpiade, and La Clemensa 
di Tito. D. 1782. 

Metastasis, (met ta- ele.) [Gr., a change of position.] 
(Med.) A removal or translation of a disease from one 

art of the body to another, 
etatarsus, (mét-atàr/süs.) (Anat.) See Foor. 

Metathesis, (me-tdth’e-sis.) [Gr., Ve spé & placing 
1 (Gram.) A figure by which the letters or 
syllables of a word are transposed. —( Med.) A change 
or removal of a morbid cause, without expulsion. 

Metealf, (m2kauf,) in Kentucky, a S. co. j area, 400 8q. 
m.; C. Edmonton. 

Metellus, Quintus Cronos, (-te“de,) (called MACE- 
DONICUS,) a Roman general who became prætor in 148 
B. O., in which year he obtained a signal success over 
the Macedonians. Two years after he defeated the 
Athenians near Thermopylæ. Consul in 143, and co» 
censor in 131, M. pesmi Uo Gracchi, and passed a de- 
cree compelling all Roman citizens to enter into the 
married state, D. 115 B. c.— M. (Quintus CxciLIUS) 
surnamed Numipicvs, nephew of the foregoing, became 
consul in 109, and while in command in Numidia gained 
& great victory over Jugurtha, for which he was hon- 
ored with a Roman triumph. He became censor in 102. 
— M. (Quintus CaciLIUs Pros) a son of the preceding, 
and prætor in 89 B, o., took the side of Sulla against 
Marino, and achieved a signal success over Norbanus 
and Carbo, in 82. In 80 he became co-consul with Sulla, 
and after pontifex maximus, D. 63. 

Metempsychosis, (me- tem- ei- d vis.) [Gr. metemp- 
muchos, 1 make the soul from one body into an- 
other.] The doctrine of transmigration, which sup- 

that the soul of man, upon leaving the body, 

mes the soul of some other animal. This was the 

doctrine of Pythagoras and his followers, and is still 

the prevailing doctrine in some parts of Asia, particu- 
larly in India and China. 

Meteor, (me'te-ór.) [From Gr. metedroa, on high.| 
(Phys.) A phenomenon which occurs in the atmos- 
phere. Meteors, in the most general sense of the word, 
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Fig. 471. — DUST WHIRLWINDS. 
(From Baddeley's Whirlwinds and Dust-storms of India." 
may be reduced to four classes — igneous or fiery me 


teors, including fire-balls, falling stars, lightning, amd 
8t. Elmo's fire; lumenous meteors, es the aurora bore 
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alis, 20 Hacal light, parphella or mock-suns, balos, &c.; 
aqueous meteors, as clouds, rain, bail, snow, &c.; an 
aerial meteors, as whirlwinds and water-spouts. It 
will be seen that these phenomena are of very different 
natures, and owing to different causes. The only con- 
nection between them is that of a common medium; 
and we therefore refer to the reparate articles for infor- 
mat ion concerning them; also to ELECTRICITY, SHOOT- 
Ine@-eTaRs (or falitng-etars), &c. 

Eon paper. (Bol) See CONFERVACEE. 
eteorolog y. (me-teo-ról'o-je.) (Gr. meteoros, a heav- 
enly body, and logos, a discourse] The science which 
treats of atmospheric phenomena. The term origi- 
mally included the study of all appearancee in the 
heavens, whe'her atmuspherical or astronomical; but 
it is now applied only to the science which treats of the 

henomena of weather and climate. See ATMOSPHERE, 
LIMATR, CLocp8, WIND, RAIN. £c. 

Method, (ne . (Gr. methodos, literally, a journey 
taken in search of anything.] (Log. and Rhet.) The 
art of dispoeiug ideas in suck a manner that they may 
be easily comprehended ín order either to discover the 
truth, or to demonstrate it to others. Af. is essential to 
science, and without it business of any kind will fall 
into confusion. In studying a science, we generally 
mean by . a system of classification or arrangement 
of natural bodies according to their commun charac- 
teristics, as the Lin neun ., 4c. The difference be- 
tween M. and system is this: sysfem is an arrangement 
founded, throughout all its parts, on some oue prin- 
ciple; . is an arrangement lees fixed and determinate, 
and founded on more general relations. 

Meth’odism, (-iem.) (Eccl.) The religious tenets and 
form of worship followed by the Methodista, q. v. 

JEeth'odista, (-14«.) (Eccl. Hi.) A term originally 
applied to a sect of physicians at Rome, who, under the 
name of methodic, practised only by theory. It was 
aleo given to those of strict piety and regularity of life. 
It is now used to designate the followers of Wesley and 
Whitefield, the former professing the doctrines ot Ar- 
minius, and the latter those of Calvin; and also sev- 
eral sects of Christiana who have separated from the 
Wesleyan denomination. In 1729, several students at 
the University of Oxford, including the brothers John 
and Charles Wesley, and the celebrated George White- 
field, formed a society for the study of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. They were studious, devout, and active in all 
religious and charitable works. John Wesley, hav- 
ing received orders in the Established Church, visited 
America on a religious mission ; returning to England, 
he commenced preaching with great success, The 
clergy generally opposed him, and the churchea were 
closed against him. Charles Wesley, also an ordained 
clergyman, sympathized with and aided him, esprcially 
in the composition of hymna, for which he possessed a 
remarkabletalent. Their followers were organized into 
societies, the members of which were chiefly also mem- 
bers of the Church of England, but which were under 
the personal government of Mr. Wesley. who was aided 
by a few clergymen and a large number of lay preachers, 
whom he organized into a Conference, holding annual 
sessions, The societies were grouped into circuits, and 
supplied with preaching on the itinerant plan. In 1766, 
the Wesleyan M. movement extended to America, and 
in Dec., 1784, resulted in the organization of the M. 
Episcopal Church, at Baltimore. The doctrines of Wes- 
leyan M. are those of the Church of England, as con- 
tained in her articles and homilies, adding a clearer 
definition of the doctrine of the Witness of the Spirit, 
anda strong advocacy of Christian perfection, or perfect 
love. The initial point of organization in M. is the class, 
consisting of from twelve or more persons, meeting 
weekly for mutual improvement. Each society haa one 
or more classes. Stewards are appointed to administer 
temporal affadra, except as to real estate, which is held 
by trustees. Sometimes, several societies are joined in 
a circuit, under charge of one or more ministers. In 
America, all the stronger societies are stations, with a 
single pastor. The M. Episcopal Church divide their 
territory into Annual Conferences, embracing all the 
itinerant ministers within their bounds: and these are 
subdivided into districts, each in charge of a Presiding 
Elder, and holds quarterly meetings of the ministers and 
official members. The General Conference, the highest 
court of the church, meets quadrennially. and ia com- 

of lay delegates as well as ordained ministera 

t has power to revise any portion of the discipline, 
and make any new regulations, not prohibited by cer 
tain restrictions, to elect, and try. and condemn bishops, 
to hear appeals from annual conferences, and to review 
the acta of conferences generally. The American AL 

. denomination may be summed up as follows: 1. The X. 

i Bptecopal Church bad, in 1894, a total membership in 


Methuselah, (methu’selah.) (Seript.) 
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the U. 8. of 2,631,639, and 24,914 churches. 2 The M. 
EPiscoPAL Cuvecn, Sours, had, in 1888, 1,065,000 
members, 3. The Trur WeRLEYAN M. CHcRCNM bas ia 
this country about 25,000 meinbers. 4. The AFRICAN 
M. Episcopal CHURCH reports a membership of several 
hundred thousand. 5. The Free M. CHURCH, and 
6. The PgRiwITIVE M., had, in 1888, together 15,490 
membera. The M. in U. 3., in 1894, bad a total of 
about 4,500,000 members. 

A patriarch, 


son of Enoch, lived before the Deluge, and reached the 
amazing age of 969 years! 

Methyl. (m- Th.) (From Gr. methu, wine, and gle, 
woul) (Chem.) An hypothetical compound radical, the 
cuustituents of which are two atoms of carbon and three 
of hydrogen. It is the base of a large number of spirits 
anu ethers, of which the best known is the hydrated 
oxide, wood naphtha, or pyroxilic spirit. This was first 
obtained by the destructive distillation of wood. It is 
a volatile inflammable liquid, resembling spirit of wine. 
— Methylated Spiru is pure spirit of wine to which one 
tenth of its volume of wood naphtha, otherwise pyrozilfe 
spirit, has been added. (See the last article.) This, on 
account of its offensive odor and taste, prevents the 
compound being drunk, while it can still be employed 
in many of the useful arts. 

Methyl ‘amine, (-c-min.) (Chem.) Ammonia in which 
one atom of hydrogen is replaced by methyl. It is an 
inflammable gas, greatly resembling ammonia in its 
chemical character. 

Meton'ic Cycle. (-si’kl.) ((hron.) The period of 19 
years, or rather of 6,940 days. in which the lunations 
of the moon return to the same days of the month; so 
named from its discoverer, Meton, an Athenian, who 
lived abt. 400 B. c. See GoLDEN NCMBER. 

Metonymy, (me-tón'e-me. (From Gr. metónymia, a 
change of name.] (Rhet.) A figure of speech by which 
one thing is put for another ; as the cause for the effect, 
the part for the whole, and the like. Thus, "that maa 
has a clear head," meaning intellect; we read Shake- 

pare, i. e., his soritfen works. 

Metoposcopy. (me to- pd kope.) [From Gr. 
the forehead, and skopein, to inspect.) The study of 
physiognomy. 

Metre, (mé'tr.) (From Gr. metron, a measure.) (Pros) 
In poetry, a rystem of feet composing a verse; as 
tameter, a verse of 5 feet, herameter, one of 6 feet, &e. 
Wheu the final syllable of the last foot is wanting, the 
line is acatalectic; when its two last syllables are cut 
off, it is brachycatalectic; when it has one superfluous 
syllable at th end, it is hypercatalectic, — (Camb.) Bee 
METRIC SYSTEM. 

Metric System. [Same deriv.] The system of 
weights and measures first adopted in France, but now 
gradually coming into use inother countries. We pro- 
pose to describe under this head the present English 
and French systems of weights and measures, and te 
exhibit the relations between the two. The funda- 
mental unit of English measurement is the yard. Itis 
determined by reference to the length of a pendulum 
vibrating seconds of mean time in vacuum in the lati- 
tude of London, at the sea-level. This length is to be 
divided into 3,913,929 parta, and the yard is to contain 
3,600,000 auch parts. The yard is divided into 36 inches, 
80 that the pendulum beating seconds in the latitude 
of London contains 39013929. inches. (Properly speak- 
ing, the inch is more justly to be regarded as the unit 
of length than the yard.) The English unita of capacity 
and weight are derived directly from the unit of length. 
The standard gallon contains 277274 cubic inches, and 
the pound avoirdupois is the tenth part of such a gai- 
lon of distilled water at the temperature of 62° Fahren- 
heit when the barometer stands at thirty inches, the 
water being weighed at sea-level. The pound weight is 
divided into 7,000 grains. The measurement of surface 
is too closely associated with that of length to need 
special notice. But to the above unita we may add the 
unit of land measurement, the acre, containing 4,840 
sq. yards. In the French nystem the fundamental unit 
is the metre, which is determined by deference to the 
length of a meridional circle. It is the ten-millionth 
part of the quadrant of the meridian of Paris. The 

eugth of a mètre in English inches is 393707898, ee 
nearly a quarter of an inch more than the length of & 
pom vibrating seconds in the latitude of London. 
he French unit of surface is the are of 100 eq. métres. 
The unit of capacity is the lire, the 1000th part of a 
cubic metre. The unit of weight is the gramme, the 
weight of the 10,000th part of a cubic métre of water 
at its maximum density. (Tbe kilogramme, or the 
weight of a litre of such water, is, however, commo 
employed as more convenient.) The essential excel- 
lence of the metric system is derived from the mede ef 
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multiplication and subdivision of the units according 
to & uniform decimal notation, The multiples ef the 
different units are indicated by prefixing Greek names 
of numbers to the nume of the unita, the subdivisions 
by prefixing Latin names of numbers, These prefixes 
are therefore for decimal multiples, d-. Aecto- cor heet), 
kilo-, and myrta-,and tor decimal divisions they are deci- 
centi- and milli- Thus for linear measurement we have 
the metre: its multiples, the decametre (10. mètres), the 
heclomàtre (100 metres), the kilometre (1000 metres, and 
the myriametre (10,000. metres); and its subalivisions, 
the décimetre (one-tenth ofa metren the eentinétre(one- 
hundredth of a metre), and the millimetre (one-thou- 
sandth of a metre). The importance of distinguishing 
between déva- and déci- will be noticed, In like man- 
ner for weights, we have the gramme; its multiples, 
the décagramme (10 grammes). the Aectogranine (100 
kranimes) the Aveyramine (1000 grammes), and the 
sn yrucqrammz (10,000. grammes) ; and its subdivisions, 
the décigramme (one-tenth of a gramme), the certi- 
gramme (one-hundredth of à gramme), and tho milli- 
gramme (one-thousandth of a yramine) It will be seen 
that two advantages follow from this plan. In the first 
place, the same prefixes are used in measures of length, 
surface, capacity, and weight, so that when known for 
one wet of measures they are known forall, And sec- 
ondly, a decimal system of multiplication and division 
being used throughout, no processes resembling com- 
pound addition, subtraction, multiplication, and divi- 
sion, are required in dealing with these measures, but 
only the dame simple processes Which are employed for 
the addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division 
of abstract numbers. For the conversion of metric num- 
bers into English measures, we give the following tables: 


In English | In English | In English In English 


e inches. ect. | yards, — | miles. 

t j ] 
Millimetre. 0-010247 0-097 -09 Gs O 0000006 
Ceutimetre 03431 O- O0 O 2 
M etre. 0 479079 3 2 em 1 1241 0 0006214 
Decametre. Zu. z, | Bursar 10 . 10 (ECETES ES 


Hectometref 3927072! 32809 rion! 109075963100! 9:06 1592 
Kilometre.. | 294750500)! Bong set edd quu nid pee. Q:621:871 
Myriametrel 354707 90000 325057320000: 10336733 10000, 62152720 


1 inch = 2:527154 centimetres, | I yard — 09112 4« metre, 
1 foot — 3:017:H4J decimetres, I] mile — 1:511) kilometre, 


In English 
; quare yds. 


In Eng. aq. In Eng. ag. | In English 
II. scnvacx poles = 3025 roods T l,2it6 eren — 4,540 
aq. yards. ; sq. yarda. | aq. yards, 


— : 
antlare or | | 
sq. metre. 11960333 00395353 0 0009/5457; 0 000247118 
Are or 100 | 

d. ine tres. 119-6033260 39538290 0004 721 0027118310 
Hectare, or 

10.00% . | | 

metres. 111960°3326020' 395 38259 9:58157 22398. 74711430926 


i - 
t 
[ 


1 «4. inch = 6:4513669 aq. centim, | E sq. yd. — 0792609715 sq. metre, 
] sq. foot = 972299625 sq. decim. ] ncre T 04601671021 hectare. 


—— UE —— en Se Ses I ee 
III. carac. In cub. inch. In pints, | In gallona. In bushels, 

Miliilitre .. "-—m Oo O 0007200 00000727512 
Centilitre., Oni Q 01605, Qoo 1;0697— 0007751021 
Decilitre... 602105 O tnf r. O. mmn; — 0002550208 
Litre. 610270652 170977. O 220668 0 02751205 


Decalftre .. 610: 270515 ]T65134 2 2056651 275129086 
Heerolitre..| 6102 705152 176 677811 2 RATES 275100459 
Kilolit re... 61027 051519] TIMI TSE Se 220 0626075. 21 5120-454. 
Myrialitre 6107 u- 515190 17607 73110 20-90% 00 2157 120r 15531 


1 cub. in. = 163831759 cub. cent. | EL eut. ft. 22:3153119 cub. decim. 
l gallon = 45131521267 litres, 


C — — — 


In Enolish In Troy or. In Ar. Ibe. — In tits. = 

V. wWriarr grains. 470 graine. 7. gra. | 112 os. 
Miligram. 00153832 Qt R2 0-0000022 O 606000002 
Centigram. 0 154423 0 2 00000770 Qr oon 
D«cieram'e 154.5 6 19215 (URAC EREIN) O ON 
Qriumme.. 15.44 0 0 42151 0 00 2046) 00 0019 
Decagram. 154 52547, 0 321507 91770162 ULLUS E 
Hectocram; 1544 231496; 37153 0 7 % Oron dpud i | 
Kilogramm 15442 —ſ AN 32.156727 DGB 13. (019-112 


Myriagram 13432345800, 321.507263,— 270462126, — 0.19071118 


—— « At idus m. 


1 grain — 006479950 grammes. | 1 oz. Troy = 3]:103196 grammes, 
1 Ib. Av. — 045399265 kilogram. l ewt, L 5U 024168) kilugrain es, 


Met’rograph, (-grif.) [From Gr. metron, and grapho, 
I take note of.) Au appiratus employed in registering 
the rate of speed of à railroad-train, nnd in recording 
the time of its arrival at and departure from each sta- 
tion or depot. 

Metromania, (-ma'ne-ah.) [From Or. M, ron. and 
mania, madness.| (Med.) A kind of dementia in which 
a person is seized with an irresistible impulse to weite 
verses 


Decimetre.. 3:93708 0 328 0 10 , Q Oo 0821 
t 
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Metronome, (nt'ro-nóm.) [From Qr. metron and 
nemein, to apportion a share to.] (Mus.) A valuable 
small machine for indicating tho correct time or speed 
at which a musical composition should be played. 

Metronymic, (neét-ro-nim'ik.) |From Gr. métér, 
mother, and ooma, name.) An appellation derived 
from maternal nomenclature, as distinguished from 
patronymic, 

Metropolis, (ne-tróp'o-His.) (Gr., literally, a mother 
city.] Among the moderns, the C., or principal city of 
a country or prov. 

Metropolis, in ///7nois a vill., C. of Massac co., about 
214 m. S. by E. uf Springfield. Pop. 2,490. 

Metropolitan, (-põl'etdin) (Sume deriv.) (El.) 
The chief bishop of a country or province having other 
bishops. 

Metrosideros, (-si-«le'rós) (Bot) The Iron woods, 
a gen. of plants, O. Myrtacee, consisting of large timber 
trees or shrubs, which are climbers while young. 

Metternich, Cremens WENZEL, PRINCE VON, (Met tur 
neck.) à great Austrian diplomatist and statesman, B. at 
Coblentz, 1773, after a distinguished diplomatic career, 
became Foreign Minister of the empire in 1809. This 
high office he held with consummate ability fora period 
of 30 years, exercising, almost without control, the 
highest authority in Austria. The revolution of 1848 
sent him into exile. from which he returned three years 
after. D 1859. Prince M. was an adroit intriguer, and 
exercised in his day a powerful influence upon tha 
cabinets of Europe. 

Metz, On /,) a fortified city of Germany, p. Alsace-Lor- 
raine, at the confluence of the Wille and Moselle, 80 m, 
M. S. W. of Strasburg. It has extensive manuts. Prior 
to the Franco-Prussian war of 1570-1, this place, which 
was the C. of the French dep. Moselle, was esteemed one 
of the strongest military positions in. France, and was 
the seat of an extensive trade and important manufs. 
It was surrendered to the Prussians by Marshal Ba- 
mine. Pop, 54.817. 

Meulem, AN TCOIXE FRANCOIS VAN DER, (moo'lain,) a 
famous Flemish painter of battle-pictures, B. in Brus- 
sels, 1034, produced his finest works under the patron- 
aye of Louis XIV., and p. in 1690. 

Meurthe-and-Moselle. (noort) a N.E. dep. of 
France, b. N. aud E. b» the Prussian p. of Alsace-Lor- 
maine, and S. by the Vosges. It formed a part of the 
old p. of Lorraine. Area, 1,512 sq. m. C. Nancy. Fop. 
425,387. 

Meuse, or Marse, (mooz,)a river of W. Europe, rising 
in the French dep. of Haute-Marne, 10 m. N. E. of Lan- 
gres, and entering the N. Sea by a delta of three mouths 
in the Dutch p. of N. Brabant, after u N. E. course of 
450 miles. — A N. E. dep. of France, b. N. by the grand- 
duchy of Luxembourg; area, 2,404 84. m.; C. Bar-le- 
Duc. Pop. 201,653. 

Mexico, (miks'e-ko,) (Sp. Mrsico; Mex. ANAnvac,] an 
extensive republic and quondam empire of N, America, 
bet. N. Lat. 167-1429, W. Lon. 95-1159, b. N. bv the 
United States, E. by the Gulf of Mexico and Caribbean 
Sen, S. E. by Central America, and S. and W. by the 
Pacific Ocean; area, 773,144 eq. m. Its extreme length, 
N. W. to S. E, may be taken at 2000 m.; and ita maximum 
breadth at 5O0 sq. in. Its political distribution come 
prises 27 States, 1 Territory (Lower California: nnd L 
Federal Dist. (that around the city of Mexico) — making 
in all 29 divisions. Its chief centres of trade and. pop. 
are Mexico (the C.), Vera Cruz, Tampico, La Puebla, 
Jalapa, Matamoras, Acapulco, Sau Blas, Mazatlan, Du- 
rango, and Chihuahua; of which Vera Cruz and 'l'am- 
pico are considerable seaports. M. — one ot the richest 
and most varied zones in the world — occupies the 
major portion of the long and narrow isthmus that 
connects the two American peninsulas, and consists of 
3 grand natural divisions — the ierzas caiieutes, or“ hot 
regions" along its coasts: the tierras templadas, ur“ tem- 
perate tracta," occupying what is called the“ table-land 
of Anahuac,” and the (erras frias, or cold climes,” 
found high up among the Cordilleras and the Sierra 
Madre, 7 mountain systems that intersect the republic 
in almost parallel lines. Connected with, or outlying 
from these chains, are some of the loftiest volcanic 
peaks on the N. American continent, the highest of 
which—Popocatepetl — reaches an altitude of 11,783 ft. 
Tho frontier line separating Af. from Texas is the great 
Rio Grande del Norte, besides which river there are the 
Bravo del Norte, Colorudo, Grande de Santiago, and 
Conchas — all streams of magnitude. The chief lakes 
are those of Chapula, Mexico, and Parras. The soil of 
M. i» among the richest in the world, producing the 
finest of tropical fruits and flowers, valuable timber 
and dyewoods, the cereals, and important medicinal 
drugs and spices. The products of the Mexican mines 
include suver — long the great staple of export, the 
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anneal average produce being valued at $15,090,000 — ! 
fron, copper, lead, tin, quicksilver, alum, and precious | 


stones. The manufacturing industry of M. is almost 
nil, owing to the chronic political convulsions under 
which it has suffered for over half a century. 
foreign commerce of the country is carried on chietly 
withthe U S, England, France, and Germany, The govt, 
Te-established in 18677, is a federative republic, the pow- 
ers of which are divided into executive, legislative, and 
judiciary functions, The first consista of n president 
and vice-president, elected quadrentially ; the legisla. 
ture of a senate of two members for each state, and a 
house of representatives to which one member is re- 
turned by each political division of the conmonwenalth. 
More than one-half the pop. are Indians, who speak the 
Aztec or old Mexican language. The Sponish Creoles, 
or “whites” born in America of European descent, 
constitute the aristocracy of the country, For the year 
1553-4, the receipts were est; at 200 000 000) against an 
expenditure of $28 000 000) and the public delit at that 
time was S144 655,785, Under President Gonzales, who 
was anceceded by Diaz in 1884, many liberal grants 
for railway construction were made, chiefly with par- 
ties fromthe U. S., and hundreds of miles are in pro- 
cest of building, The army within the lust few vears 
has been reduced from 20,000 to 18000 men. Navy. 
Mrica has practically no navy unless a few email 
war-vessels can ba called such. This country, supposed 


The 


to have been first peopled by the Toltecs,an Indien race , 


from near the Rocky Mis; became, in course of cen- | 


tures, displaced by the Aztecs iq. v.). M. waa con- 
quered by Cortez. 1519. From that period it became a 


colony of Spain, governed by à succession ob vicereys, | 


till 1814, when an insurrection broke out against the 
foreign rule, a national congress was assembled, and a 
declaration of in tependence given forth. In 1821, Itur- 
bide (½. 7) establ shed à brief constitutional monarchy, 
Then followed 15. years of endless revolution. In 1836 
Texas declared her independence, and in 1515-6 war 


broke ont with the U. States, resulting in the triumph | 


of the latter in 1s4S, 
Austria intervened to put a atop to the anareny which 
prostrated the country, and to obtain satisfaction for 
outraces inet“ ou, and debts due to, their respective 
subjecta. 
arrival and crowning of the unfortunate Maximilian of 


A French force iunded; next followed the 


In 1861, Engl, France, and 


Austria (J. r.) as emperor, after whose defeat and death, | 


the govt. reverted to the hands of Juarez (ara, the fore Mice, (mise) 


mer president. From 1868, the old atate of insurrection | 
resumed its sway antil after the death of Juarez in 1572.| Michael, (mi'rdl.) (Seript.) The archangel mentioned 
Under the rule of his successor, Lerdo, the country bad 


become comparatively tranquil 

country. Pop, (1800), 11,63, 4.— Mrx1Cco, a tinely gitu- 
ated and well and regularly built city, €. of the abose 
republic, is situated on an extensive elevated platean, 
in N. Lat. 140 27' 5", W. Lon. 949 ^% This, the oldest 
city in America, possessed, under the Aztec empire, und 
prior to ite &uljugatieon by Cortez. a refinement. and 
civilization whieh recall to us that of Thebes, in an- 
cient Egypt, and which are admirably dep eted in the 
graphic ages of Prescott, the American historian. 
Pop. est. 250,000, 

Mexico, in Missuri, a vill., C. of Audrian co., abt. 108 
m. W. N. W. of st. Louis. 

Mexico. (Gulf of.) u great mediterrancan «ea con- 
necting with the N. Atlantic Ocean by the Florida 
Channel, and with the Caribbean Sea by the Channel 
or Passage of Yucatan, bet. N. Lat. 157—319, und W. 
Lon. 817-052, Length, E. to W., 1,200 ID. ; average 
wilh, 650 m. Arca, abt. 500000 sq. m. This great 
expanse of water surfaco, in form resembling three 
segments of an irregular circle, is subject to heavy 
giles inortes) blowing bet. Nov. and April, and much 
dreaded by navigators, 
Clear of Islands, reefs, &c.; has no tides of any impor- 
tance, with one principal current setting W. N. W. 
bet. Capes Catoche and San Antonio; and the color of 
its waters is of a deep indigoblue, darker and more 
intense than that of the ocean. 

Weyerbeer, Giacomo, (mi'ür-hir) [Tacos METER 
Beer.) an illustrious German composer, B. of Jewish 
parents, at Berlin, in 1794. At the age of 9 years he 
was accounted one of the finest pianista in Germany, 
His first successful opera, Aamilda e (Costanzi, was 


In 1*76, a revolution 
under Diaz was «nccessful.an 1 Lerdo compelled toily the 


The Gulf of M. is singularly | 


' 
i 


| 


brought out in Italy in 1515, but it was not until the | 


appearance of Robert le Diable in Paris, INI, that he 

became recognized as one of the greatest masters of 

the age. To that brilliant production succeed others, 

not leas powertul and popular — The Huguenots (15368); 

Le Prophète (1849); L Étoile du Nord (1854); The Par- 

don of Ploërmel (1559); and L' Africaine (1861). D. 1503. 
BMiese’reon. (Bot.) See DAPRNZE. 


Michael, (St.) 


| 
i 


Micah, Book of.) (utah) 


Michelet, Jurex, (»iesh-la',) a brilliant 
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Mezzo, (re.) (It, half.] (Mus.) A term variously 
emrloyed in a compound sense: thus, mezzo-forte, & 
medium degree of foree; mezzo-piano, of softness; 
meie-oce, with & medium fulness of sound; messo 
oprano, a compass of the female voice between the so 
prins or treble, and the contralto or counter-tenor. 

WMezzreo-velieve, (up.) Soe RELIEP. 

VN ezzotinteo.:-tiwto.) See ENGRAVING, 

Mace.) (CM) In the scale o£ Guido, the third note 
ot six hexachords, expressed in the natural hexachord 
by the letter E, und constituting the third note of the 
Thayer scale. 

Min KO. m Fo.) or Mero, a large city of Japan, for- 
Mer metropolis of that empire, and present residence 
ot the Mikado. Ut is situated in the S.W. of the island 
of Niphon, 230 in. W. of Yeddo, and forms the grané 
. of Japanese civilization. Fop. in 1872, about 
81 5,00, 

Mi nini. (mia m-.) in Indiana. a N. centra! co.; area, 
584 f. m. C. Peru.—In Kansas, an eastern county, 
bordering on Missouri; area, 676 aq. m. C. Paola.—In 
Ohio, a Western county; area, 400 sq. m. Capital, 
Troy : 

Minmi Mist. (Rot) See Coswa*TRUS. 

Miasma, / MiasMaTta, (mi-dz' mul.) See MALARIA. 

Minu v. (medi veah , town of N.W. Hungary, on a river 
or «ane name, 48 m. N. N. E. of Presburg. Pep. 11,000. 

Mica. (mikara [From L. mio, to glitter.] (Min) A 
mitiecal of a foliated structure, called also fale, glimmer, 
aud Meseory glass, It consists of a number of thin 
lamine adhering to each other; and has long been 
used as a substitute for glass, particularly in Russia. 
Its chief constituents are silica, alumina. potash, and 
oxide of iron. It is one ot the substances which con- 
stitute granite, — Mica-schist is, uext to gneiss, one of 
the most abundant ef the Metamorphic Rocks ig. v.). 
Tt consists of alternate layers of mica and quartz, but 
is sometimes composed almost entirely of the thin and 
shining plates or scales of mica, und from this it passes 
by iusensible gradations into clay-slate. 

(Neript.) A canonical 

book of tlie Old Testament, written. by the minor 

prophet Micah, of whom all that we know is that he 
prophesied during the reign of Jothain, Ahaz, and 

Hesekiah. In the book ot his name, M. censures the 

reigning vices of Jerusalem and Samaria, and launches 

the denunciations of God against the Kingdom. 
(Zucl.) The plural of Mouse. See 

Moni. 


in tlie Old Testament as being the special guardian of 
the Israelites, See MICHAEUMAS, 


Michael., the cognomen borne by the following Eastern 


emperors: M. I. (called Ranyahe) s. Stuuracius, 811 A. Da 
and abdicated two years afterward, — M. II. (surnamed 
the Staunmerer and the /hkrygian) s., alter murdering 
Leo the Armenian, 570 A. D.: D. £29. — M. III., son of 
Theophilus, 539-567. — M. IV. (the Z'uphlagonian, 1034- 
101 — M. V. ( Calaphatea:, 1041-2. — M. VI. ( Fruti ticuu), 
150-7. — M. WII (A*nrapiiaces;8. Romanus III. in 1071: 
D. 1078. — M. VIII. (Paleologus) usurped the throne in 
1260, and took Constantinople. He made an ineffectual 
attenipt to restore the former unity of the E. and W. 
churches, und p. in 1282. 


Michael-Angelo Buonarotti, (-dnje-lo boo-o- 


nah-rol te, Jone of the greatest of Italian artists — painter, 
sculptor, architect, — was B. of a noble fumily in Tus- 
cany, 1474. He studied art under Ghirlandaio, and 
Carly acquired tlie favor and patronage of Lorenzo “the 
Maguiticent "see MEDICI). In 1505 he repaired to Rome 
at the invitation of Pope Julius II., aud there designed 
the world-famous cathedral church of St. Peter, and 
decorated with frescoes the ceiling aud walls of the 
Sistine Chapel in. the Vatican. Under Clement VIL, 
M.-A. rebuilt the library and chapel of Sun Lorenzo, 
Florence, and in 1529 heiped to fortify and shared im 
the defence of that city against a Papal army. In 1548 
he was appointed architect for the completion of St. 
Peters, Rome, begun in 1206, and erected the Farnese 
pulaweandothers of thearchitectural glories of (ie Holy 
City. D. 1563. Asa painter, M.-A.'3 fame rests chiefly 
upon his Last Judgment, a fresco in the Sistine Chapel, 
Which contains aht. % figures, anil occupied the artist 
eicht years. Asasculptor, his masterpiece is commonly 
deemed to be the statue of Moses in the church of Ban 
Pietro in Vinculo. 

Sce AZORES. 

gench his 
toran, B. in Paris, 1795, in 1852 8. M. Guize 4s prof. of 
history at the Sorbonne, aud in 1555 was appointed te 
the chair of history aud moral philosophy à the Col- 
lege de France, which le lost in 1522 throuch refusing 
to take the oath of allegiance to the Empire after the 
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cou d llai. M. s principal works are, a JIistory of the 
French Revolution (7 vols., 1347-55), and a History of 
France (14 vols., 1533-62). D. 1574. 
Michaelmas, (mi'^el-imds.) (Eccl) The feast of St. 
Michael, observed on the 29th September. 
Michigan, (mish’'e-gin,)a N.W. State of the American 
Union, geographically divided into two distinet penin- 
aulas, the upper one of which is b. N. by Lake Superior, 
N.E. by Canadian territory, S. by the Lower Peninsula, 
Lake Michigan, and Wisconsin, and W. by the latter 
Btate; the lower division, separated from the upper on 
the N. by the Straits of Mackingw, is b. E. by Lakes 
Huron, St. Clair, aud Erie, S. by Ohio and Indiana, and 
W. by Lake Michigan. United arra, 56,243 sq.m, or 
35,400,020 acres, Extent of the Upper and smaller pen- 
insula — length, 310 m.; breadth, fluctuating bet. 36 
and 120 m. The S. division is 418 m. long, by from 50 
to 300 m. wide. Aggregate lakeshore line, 1,400 miles. 
The Upper, or N., Peuinsuln consista chietly of an ele- 
vated plateau, expanding into the Porcupiue mountain- 
system, attaining a maximum height ef -ome 2,000 ft. 
Ite shores along Lake Superior are eminently bold aud 
picturesque, and its area is rich in minerals, its product 
of copper constituting ap important source of industry. 
Both divisions are heavily wooded, and the S. one, in 
addition, boasts of a deep, rich, loamy soil, throwing up 
excellent crops of cereals and other agricultural pro- 
duce. Its interior water-system comprises the rivers 
(in the S. peninsula) Au Sable, Huron, Saginaw, and 
Raisin —all emptying into Lakes Erie and Huron; 
with the Kalamazoo. Grand, Manistee, Muskegon, and 
St. Joseph, having their outlets in Lake Michigan. The 
Menomonee is the main stream of the upper section, 
and falls into Green Bay. The chief islands included 
within the state limits are those of Isle Royale and 
Grand Island, in Lake Superior, and those of Drum- 
mond, Mackinaw, Beaver, Bois Blanc, &c., at the lower 
end of Lake Michigan, and bet. it and the Canadian 
shore. The climate is generally mild aud humid, though 
the winter colds are severe. The chief staples of farm 
husbandry include the cereals, grasses, mapie -.izar,sor- 
ghum, tobacco, fruits and dairy-etutls. In 1590, XJ. had 
364,008 farms, compared with 95,756 in 1570, 62,422 in 
1800, and 34,082 in 1950. Ot these 158,597 were occupied by 
the owners, 5,015 rented, and 10,390 farmed upon Shares. 
In size they were chietly as follows: 49,020 farms of be 
tween 2) and 50 acres, 53,177, between SU aud 100 acres, 
and 45,391 between 100 aud 500 acres. In the same 
year, Al. produced 30,541,279 bushels of corn from 
a total of 919,820 acres, 85,607 097 bushels of wheat froin 
a total of 1,822,752 acres, 18,190 495 bushels of oata 
from a total of 536,167 acres, 1,204,523 bushels of barley 
froin 51.509 acres, 255,440 bahs. of rye from 22 824 acies, 
and 413,180 bushels of buckwheat from 55.900 acres; 
showing a very great increase over the similar crops 
for 1570, especially in corn, tho increase being over 
22 00.000 bushels, of wheat, nearly 20,000,000 bushels, 
and of oats, 10,000 LO) bushels, over 1570, the items 
of which wero as follows: wheat 16,265,773 bushels, ryo 
144,503 bshs., Indian corn 14,086.258 bshs., oats $954,460 
babs, barley 81,58 bshs., buckwheat 456,753 bushels, 
Copper is largely mined and coal also, but to a limited 
extent. Toland communication is provided fur by an 
adinirably organized railroad system, and by the St. 
Mary's Ship Canal, connecting Lakes Huron and Supe- 
` rior M.is politically divided into S3 cos. ; its chief 
urban centres are Detroit, Lansing (cap.), Ann Arbor, 
“Marquette, Bay City. Niles, Ypsilanti, Grand Haven, &c. 
The governor of tho State is elected bicnnially. The leg- 
islatuce consists of à Senato of 32 members, and a House 
ef H»presentatives of 100 members, all chosen bi-veariy. 
The present constitution dates from August 5, 1550, and 
the State is represented in Congress by 2 Senators and 
1l Representatives. In 1870, the debt of M. was $2,355,- 
23, and the assessment of land $260,929,7; 8. The debt 
in 1886 was reduced to $504,150, and the total pro- 
perty assessed at $510,000.000. Education is largely dif- 
fosed and most excellently conducted and provided for. 
Thie State university at Ann Arbor, thecolicyes of Detroit 
aad Wa.amazoo, the Albion Femele College, the State 
Normal School at Ypsilanti, and the State Agricultural 
College at Lansiug, ure chief among the academic inati- 
tutions, M. (a terin of Chippeway origin, and signify- 
ing Great Lake) was discovered and first settled by 
French Canadians, who, in 1670, founded Detroit, the 
pioneer of a series Of trading-posts on the Indian fron- 
tier. During the "Conspiracy of Poutiac,” following 
the French loss of Canada, M. becume the scene of a 
sanguinary struggle between the whites wud aborigi- 
nes. In 1796, it became aunexed to the United States, 
which incorporated this region with the N. W. Terri- 
tory, and then with Indiana Ter., till 1503, when it be- 
came territorially indep. M. was the theatre of warlike 


Microbe. 


Microphone. 


Microscope, Ont Airoz-kop.) 


Midas. midd ) 


Midaus'-eur. 
Middelburg, (mid'dl-boorg,) a seaport of Holland, d 
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operations during the war of 1812 with Great Britale 
and in 1519 was authorized to be represented by one 
delegate in Congress; in 1837 she was admitted inte 
the Union as a State, and in 1869 ratified the 15ta 
Amendinent tothe Fed. Constitution, 


Michigan, (Lake.) one of the 5 great inland lakes 


of the N. American continent, and the second in point 
of magnitude, lies bet. those of Huron and Superior, 
connecting with the former at its N.W. extremity by 
the Stinits of Mackinaw. Of elongated oval form, its 
length X. to S. is abt. 300 m. ; its width varies from 80 to 
100 ln, and it has an arca of 25.150 sq. in. It lies at an 
elevation of 600 ft. above tide level, and has an enti- 
mated depth of % tect. On its N. W. side is Green 
tay, a considerable iulet, extending some distance ine 
land. Its waters are clear, its navigation easy, and it 
hus on its shores the fluurinhing cities of Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, nud Grand Haven. 


Mickiewicz, ADAM, (qneets-ke-a'vich)) an eminent Po 


lish poet, u in Lithuania, 1795, early joined the univer- 
sity of Wilna and by a volume of poems which he pub- 
lished in 1822, placed himself at the head of the bards 
of his country. In lden he was exiled by order of the 
Russian govt, and in 1510 became prof. of the Slavonic 
language and literature in the College of France. D. 
in Constantinople, 1595, while employed on a mission 
for the French govt. 

The general title now frequently given to 
the microscopic plants, including the bacteria, baciili, 
etc., Which are found to play so important a part in 
the ec romy of the earth, both in the causation of 
disease and in many useful operations of nature, such 
«a fermentation, putrefa tion, nitrification, eto. 


Micrometer, (-hrom’etir.) (From Gr. mikros, small, 


"ua metron, measure.) (Opt) An instrument fitted to 
telescopes or microscopes ior the purpose of measuring 
small angles with precision. 

An instrument which detects very 
faint sounds, such as those nade by the walking of a 
fiy. It is based on the principie of variations in eleo- 
tric conductive power. 


Microcosm, (mikro-kózm)) [From Gr. mikros, little, 


und kosmos, the universe.] A name given by some 
writers to inan, on account of a supposed correspond- 
ence between the qualities of his nature and those of 
the universe. See MACROCOSM. 

[From Gr. mikroe, and 
skopeo, Lexamine,} (Opt) An instrument consisting 
of an arrangement of lenses which enfibles the observer 
to see ap object. or its true image, nearer than with the 
naked eye, and maguitied accordingly. Microscopes 
are cither eitiiple or compound. By the former we look 
directly at the object; by the latter, ut t) magnified 
image. The iucrease of apparent magn fae obtained 
by theem|loyiment of leases is proportie gd to the dif- 
ference of the distance of an object fro’ Cie lens end 
the distance at Which it can be seen wi aort such as- 
Bi-tance..— This latter distance ithe dista e4 of distinct 
Vision Of minute objects with the naket eje)? varies in 
ditlerent persons and at different period of iife. Some 
anthers adopt ten inches as the standa d, nder ordi- 
nary circu stances, and its decimal charicter makes it 
8 convenient multiplier or divisor. Thy M. has been 
greatly improved of late years, and it is extensively 
er:ployed by medical men in the investigation of 
healthy and diseased atructure, and by naturalists in 
the examination of the minute structure of animals, 
vegetables, &c. So important are the discoveries that 
have been made by it, that several branches of science 
have been entirely changed. Selar M. See Magic Lan- 
TERN, MICROPHONE, See TELEPHONE, p. 980. 

(Myth.) A king ot Phrygia who ob- 
turned from Bacchus the gift of changing everything 
he might touch iuto geld. ‘This brought its own pun- 
ishinent, since the very food which be placed in his 
mouth became trausmuted into the precious metal. He 
then appealed to Bacchus, who ordered him te bathe in 
the river Pactolus, the sands of which every, fterward 
were golden. The fable also exista that M. having de- 
cided in favot of Pan in a musical contest of the latter 
with Apollo, tbe otleuded deity changed his ears into 
those ot un ass, as à sign of his stupidity und want of 
taste.— (Hut.) Bee MARMOSET. 

(Zool.) See AURICULIDE. 


p- Zealand, on the island of Walcheren, 4 ii. N. E. of 
Flashing. Poep. 10,180. 


Middle Ages, (The.) (mid’dl ae.) (Hist.) That 


period &i the history of Europe which begins with the 
final destructiou of the Romau empire, and is consid: 
ered, by some, to end with the taking of Constanti- 
uople: by others, with the Reformation, the discovery 
of America, or the invention of printing. According 
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te Hallam, who has written a ee of this period, it} Midiamites, (mid’e-dn-itz.) ( Scrip.) A nomadic 
nce 


extends from the invasion of Fra tO ie A. D. 486, 
to that of Naples by Charles VIIL, 1495. In any case, 
it comprises a period of about ten centuries. In gen- 
eral, it was that period in the history of Europe in 
which the feudal system was established and developed 


who had for their direct progenitor Midian, 4th son of 
Abraham and Keturah, and who inhabited a tract 
of country bet. the Arabian Gulf aad Arabia Felix, and 
also a part of the Sinaitic peninsula. They worshipped a 
false Baal-Peor, and greatly harassed the Israelites. 


down to the most prominent events which led to its | Midland. (mid'lánd,) in Michigan, a central co. in the 


overthrow. The first centuries of this period are often 
called the Dark Ages, a name not inappropriate when 


Ng. 472.— MIDDLE AGES — A NURSING-ROOM. 


we consider the condition of the barbarous tribes by 
whom the Roman institutions were overthrown. To- 
wards the close of the M. A., the revival of letters, the 
increase of knowledge, and the formation of a wealthy 
and influential class in society, distinct alike from the 
aristocracy and the peasantry, tended, even before the 
Reformation, both to the diminution of the power of 
the hierarchy and the decay of the feudal system. 

Mid'dleport, in Ohio, a vill. of Meigs co., on the Ohio 
river, abt. 2 m. below Pomeroy. 

Middlesborough,  (mid'ilzbro) an important 
manuf. town of England, N. Riding co. York, on the 
Tees, 16 m. N.E. of Par een Here are very exten- 
sive iron-works and collieries. Pop. 39,585. 

Middlesex, (mid'dl-sks,) a S. E. co. of England, bet. 
Herts on the N. and Surrey on the 8. It is separated 
from the latter by the Thames, and London, the me- 
tropolis of the kingdom, occupies a large segment of 
its surface. Area, 251 sq. m. C. Brentford. Pop. (ex- 
cluding London) 2,538,882, 

Middlesex, (mid'dl-scks,) in Canada W., a S.W. co.; 
area, 1,039 sq. m.; C. London. Pop. 75,740.— In Con- 
necticut, a co., skirted by Long Island Sound; area, 430 
eq. m.; Caps. Haddam and Middletown. . 96,099 
In M usetts, a N. E. central co., b. on N. H.; Caps. 
Concord and Lowell.— In New Jersey, a N. K. central 
county; area, 460 square miles; County Seat, New 
Brunswick. In Virginia, an E. county, b. on W. by 
Chesapeake Bay ; C. Urbana. 

Middleton, (mid‘dltiin,) a manuf. town of England, 
co. Lancaster, 5 m. N.E. of Manchester. Pop. 9,855. 

Middletown, (mad‘di-town,) in Connecticut, a city, port 
of entry, and semi-cap. of Middlesex co., on the Con- 
necticut River, 24 m. N.E. of New Haven. It is a well 
built, handsome place, with thriving manuf. interests. 
In New York,a town of Orange county, about 7 miles 
N.W. of Goshen.—In Ohio, a town of Butler county, 
about 13 miles N.E. of Hamilton. 


Lower Peninsula; area, 500 sq. m.; C. Midland. 
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(Copied Irom an iumtuated inauuscript of 1410.) 


Mid-Lent. (Ecl) See LÆTARE SUNDAY. 


Midlo'thian. See EDINBURGH. 

Midnapore, (mid-nah-poor',) a dist. of British India, 
pres. Bengal, bet. N. Lat. 219 40’-23°, and E. Lon. 86% 
88°; area, 4,015 sq. m. It has a fertile soil drained by 
the Hooghly. C. Midnapore. . 535,000. 

Midshipman, (mid'ship-mdn.) (Nav.) A kind of 
naval cadet whose duty it is to second the orders of the 
superior officers, and assist in the necessary businees 
of the vessel, whether aboard or ashore. He is usually 
appointed from the first class of naval volunteers, A 

ssed M. is one who is a candidate for a lieutenant's 
commission, after passing a preparatory examination. 

Mid summer, (-siim'mir.) (Calendar.) The summer 
solstice, about the 21st June; the 24th, known as Mid- 
summer day, is the feast-day of St. John the Baptist. 

Mid'wifery. From AS. med-wif.| ( Med.) That depart- 
ment of the science which concerns itself with delivery, 
aud its allied subjects; — women who assist in parturi- 
tion being called midwives. M. is understood to include 
the study of the anatomy of the parts of the female 
body concerned; the doctrine of conception and of 
sterility, and the signs and duration of pregnancy; 
parturition in all its varieties ; and the diseases peculiar 
to the puerperal state, To enter into details of such 
matters would be out of place in this work. 

Mieroslawski, Lovis, (me-ah-ro-slahv'ske,) a Polish 
patriot-general and author, B. in France, 1813, took e 
prominent part in heading the revolt in Posen, 1848, 
and afterward as commander-in-chief of the Badeners 
in their struggle with Prussia. In 1863 he acted for a 
short time as dictator during the Polish insurrection 
till superseded by Langiewicz. D.1870. His principal 
works are A History of the Revolution in Poland (1835), 
and A History of the Revolution of 1830-1 (1842). 

Mifflin, Tuowas, (Hin,) an American general and 
statesman, B. in Philadelphia in 1744, was a delegate to 
the Continental Congress 30 years later, and served 
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with such distinction during the War of the Revolution 
as to be made major-general in 1777. In 1788 he took 
the place of Franklin in the presidency of the Supreme 
Executive Council of Penna., apa was & member of the 
Convention which drew up tbe National Constitution in 
1780. After filling for 9 years the governorship of bis 
native State, he D. in 1800. 

Mifflin, in Pennsylvania, a S. central co.; area, 370 sq. 
m.; C. Lewistown. 

Migmard, Pierre, (mecen-yahr’,) (styled the Rox Ax.) an 
eminent French painter. B. at Troyes in 1610. D. 1695. 

Mignet, Francois Avcc8TE Makir, (min'ya,) a distin- 
guished French historian, B. at Aix in 1796, member and 
perpetual secretary of the Society for Moral uud Politi- 
cul Sciences, and through life the intimate friend of M. 
Thiers. Hischiof work — one which has been frequently 
reprinted and translated — is a Zfistory of the French 
Revolution from 1789 to 1814 (2 vols. 8vo, 1824). 

Mignonette, (riw'vün-et.) [Fr.] (Bot.) See RESEDA. 

Migration of Birds, (megrá'shün.) [From L. 
migro, I change my 4bode.]. (Zool.) The annual pas- 
sage of birds from one country to another in quest of 
food and a mild climate. Thus, the swallow and many 
other species migrate into southern climates during 
eur winters, and return in the spring; whilst other 
species come to us for the winter and fly northwards 
in the spring. Migration is not confined to birds: the 
musk-ox, the reindeer, the Arctic fox, &c., are driven 
southward by the rigors of a polar winter. But the 
animal most remarkable for migrating is the Scandinu- 
vian lemming. 

Miguel, Dom MARIA EVARISTO, (me-gail’,) a Portuguese 
príuce, younger son of Jolin VI., was B. in Lisbon, 1802; 
as chief of the absolutist party usurped the throne in 
1838, to the exclusion of bis niece Dona Maria, the 
lawful heir. By armed intervention on the part of 
Eugland, the Miguelites were ultimately defeated and 
the queen restored, 1834. D. 1566. 

Mikado, (m«-^«A'do.) See JAPAN. 

Milam, (mi’ldm,) in Teras, an E. central co.; area, 600 

. m.; C. Cameron. 

Milan, (men,) (anc. Mediolanum.) a magnificent city 
of N. Italy, C. of a p. of nme name, and former me- 
tropolis of Lombardy, 79 m. E.N.E. of Turin. Archi- 
tecturally speaking, this is one of the most imposing 
of European cities, its chief ornament being the fiunous 
Gothic Cathedral. M. is a great commercial emporium; 
the centre of the N. Italian silk-trade, and, after Venice, 
the principal publication market in the Kingdom. This 
city is of supposed Gallic foundation, aud became in- 
corporated with the Roman power, n. c. 191. Its subse- 

uent history is intimately associated with that of 
mbardy (q. v.). 

Milazzo, or Melnuse, (me-ld!'so.) & strongly iortified 
seaport of S. Italy, in Sicily, p. Messina, 25 m. S. W. of 
Cape Faro, on a gulf of same name. op. 13.000. 

Mildew, (mi'de.) (Bot) A word properly applied 
to the white moulds which affect the leaves of plants, 
as the German derivation (pi hl tau, flour dew) implies; 
but at the present day extended to such productions 
as the dark mildew of wheat, or even to cases in which 
no parasitic fungus is present. The hop mildew, the 
rose mildew, the mildew of peaches and of grapes, are 
examples of the first, all of which yield to one or more 
dustings of sublimed sulphur. The wheat mildew, 
which arises from the attack of a species of Puccinia, is 
at present without any known remedy. 

Mile, (mil.) (From L. mille passuum, a thousand paces — 
the Roman M. of that length being equal to 1,614 Eng. 
yards, or abt. 11-l2ths of our statute mile.) A meas- 
ure of length or distance, equal in England and the U. 
States to 5 furlongs, or 1,760 vards, or 5,250 feet. Of 
such M. there are 69:121. in a geographical degree, and 
6D in u nautical degree. The M. ditlers in length ac- 
cording to the custom of the several countries iu which 
it is used. 

Mileage, (mil.) [From mile] (Amer. Pol) An al- 
lowance made by the U. S. Congress to defray the trav- 
elling expenses of members to and from their legisla- 
tive visits to and from Washington. 

Miles, NELSON APPLETON. Gen. Miles, who succeeded 
Gen. Schofield as ranking officer of the U. S. Army in 
1595, was born at Westminster, Mass., Aug. 8, 1539. 
He entered the Civil War with the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel, and was mustered out as Major-Generai of 
volunteers, with a brilliant record. He afterward, 
entering the regular army xs Colonel, served ably in 


the Indian troubles of the West, did much to pacify | 
the Apaches, Sioux, and other tribes, and was raised to 


win rank of Major-General of reyulurs. 
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m. long, by 2 broad, and commodious enough to recetve 
the entire British navy. Pop. 8,921. 


Milford, in Massachusetts, a town of Worcester co., abt. 


81 m. S. W. of Boston. 


Milhau, or Millau, (melo) a manuf. town of 


France, dep. Aveyron, on the Tarn, 30 miles B.E. of 
Rhodez. Fep. 13,663. 


sig erent d Fever, (mi/'e-a-re.) [Prom L. milium, mil- 


let-s (Med.) A malignant fever, so named from 
the eruption of certain pustules resembling millet- 
seeds.— Af. GLANDS. (J*hyatol.) The small and extremely 
numerous glands which secrete the perspiration. 


Military Frontier, (The.) (mil'e-ta-re.) (Geog.) 


A lung, narrow belt of country interposing as a barrier 
bet. Austria (to which power it belougs) aud the Turk- 
ish proves. It extends from the S. W. corner of Tran- 
sylvanin as far as the Adriatic. See AUSTRIA, 


Military Law. Sec Law. 
Militia, (me-lish’ah.) [L., military service.] A body 


of infantry and artillery soldiers regularly enrolled and 
trained, but not engaged in active service during a time 
of prace, being thus distinguished from a standing army. 
In Germany, they take the name of Landwehr; in 
France, until 1871, they were known as the Garde Na- 
tionale (National Guard). In the U. 8., M. was estab- 
lished by Act of Congress, 1792, providing that all able- 
bodied white male citizens between the ages of 18 and 
45, except officers of government, members of Congress, 
mariners ín service, and certain others, shall be en- 
rolled and arranged into brigades, regiments, compa- 
Dies, &c., according to the regulations of the legislatures 
of the different States. They were to furnish them- 
selves with muskets, ball-cartridges, &c., at their own 
expense, but the general government was to provide 
ordnance and field-artillery. In time of rebellion, in- 
surrection, or invasion, the President of the U. States 
has power to call out the M. of such States as he may 
deem expedient, and to keep them under arms 6 mont lis; 
but the call must be made through the several gov- 
ernors, who are to judge whether it is justified by the 
condition of affairs, and may refuse to sanction it if they 
think proper. 


Milk, (milk.) [From A. S. melee] (Chem.) A fluid 


secreted by the mammary glands of the females of the 
class Mammalia, after they have brought forth their 
young, and during the period in which their offspring 
are too immature to live upon ordinury food. This fluid, 
which is only produced from the body on occasion of 
suckling, ia, notwithstanding, constantly formed. Tt is 
the proper sustenance of the animal. itself: all the nu- 
tritive parts of food being formed into chyle, and chyle 
into milk. It is of an opaque white color, a mild sacs 
charine taste, and a slightly aromatie smell. When al- 
lowed to stand for some time, it undergoes spontaneous 
changes, and is resolved into its component parta, 
throwing up a white, thick, unctuous cream to its sur- 
face; the fluid beneath becoming thinner than before, 
and of a pale-bluish color. The proximate elements of 
M. ure: — I. the urema, or odorous volatile principle, 
called butyrin, which passes off, when it is fresh milked, 
in the form of visible vapor; 2. water, which constitutes 
the greatest part; 3. fatty matters, from which the 
cream is formed; 4. curd, which is the caseous matter 
that cougulates; 5. sugar, which, with the water, &c., 
forms the serum of M.: 6. some neutral salts, such as 
phosphate of lime, iodide of potassium, chloride of cal- 
cium, &c., which are accidental, not being found. at all 
times, nor in all Af, Human Af. is very sweet and thin; 
the neurest in resemblance to this is the M. of asses, 
next that of mares, then that of pouts, and lastly that 
of cows. Rennet, prepared of the juices of such animals 
as chew the cud, being mixed with M., coagulates it 
into a uniform mass, which may be cut with «a knife, 
and which spontancously separates into whey and curds. 
When M. contained in wire-corked bottles is cautiously 
heated to the boiling point in a water-bath, theoxygen 
of the included small portion of air under the cork 
seems to be combined, and the Y will afterwards Keep 
fresh for a considerable time; as green pooseberries and 
peas do by the sume treatment. By evaporating to 
dryness, and powdering, M. can be brought to a condi- 
tion in which it will keep for u length of time. In this 
case an artificial M., culled condensed Au., can be formed 
by dissolving the powder in tepid water, which is us 
fal in sea-voyages, especially tor children. The business 
in condensed milk, chiefly now in a semi- liquid form, and 
put up in tiu cans, has of lato years casumed enormous 
oroportions. 
—Nve BUTTER and CnExsx. 
Fever. (Mod. The fever which precedes or 


or (mil'fürd,)a seaport and naval arsenal nnd: accompanies the secretion of milk in women recently 


docky of England, in 8. Wales. co. Pembroke, on 
Mn roan Havay, a magnificent, landlocked harbor 15 


delivered. It comes on generally about the third day 
after delivery, and is characterized by quick pulse; ix 
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creased heat; redi ess of face; diminution or temporary 
suspension of the lochial discharge; tuimefaction or 
tension of the breasts. It commonly terminates in 24 
hours, and often with profuse perspiration. It requires 
the use of antiplilogistice, with dry diet. 

Milk'-veteh, (“r. ch.) (l.) See ASTRAGALUS. 

Milky Way. (As See Garaxy, 

Mill, (mil.) [Or. mulé.) (Marhin.) A complicated en- 
gine. or combination of machinery, to eflect pui poses 
which require great force. The power employed is 
sometimes Water, sometimes wind, and at others steam 
or horses. The principle is always the name: a main 
shaft enters the works, to which wheels with coga, or 
drums and bands are affixed; other wheels are then 
connected with these in various directions, and tlie re- 
sulting force applied. to any intended purpose. When 
corn is to be ground, large stones, cut in grooves, are 
made to work one against the other in euch à Manner 
as to break or pulverize the grain. There are also bark 
milla, paper milis, oil mills, silk, cotton, and flux milla, 
Saw mills, &c. 

III I. (mi) [From Fr. mille, à thousand.) In the U. 
Stat es, a fictitious money of account, equal to 1-l0tb of 
a cent, or the 1-1000th of n dollar. 

Mill. James, a British historian and political economist, 
B. at Montrose, 1773; b. in London, IN,. He has writ- 
ten much that is of standard value; as witness his Zis- 
tory of British India (o vola. 8vo., 1517-19); the Liberty 
of the Presa; the Law of Natwna; Elements of IU, 
Economy ; and Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human 
Mind. His son, JonN SrvART H., B. in London, 1506, es- 
tablished his reputation, In 1543, by the publication of 
A System of Logw, Ratumative and Indu tive, u work the 
success of which paved the way for The Z*inaples of 
Political Economy, with same of their Applicationa to N>- 
cial Philosophy (1848). His later works «ze an Easay on 
Li het, An Eramination of Str William . Homwutma 
Philosophy (1565 , and the Subjyection of. Women i isos, in 
which he avows hin-elt a partisan of what has been pop- 
ularly termed the “ Woman - Rights Movement.“ D. 1873. 

Millard, (/ ru,) in Utuh a W. co., b. on Ne- 
vada; area, 0,0) «qj. m.; €. Fillmore City. 

PBill-daum.. (r. Engin.) A mound or dyke raised to 
block up a water: course ro as to permit the water to 
reach a height that will suffice to turn a millewheel. 

Milledgeville., »i/'ij-vij a city and former € of 
Georgia, in Baidwin co., on the Oconee, 108 m. N. W. 
oi Savannah. It is a well situated and handsomely 
built place, and is the seat of the chief Stato institu- 
tions. Pop. 2,150. 

Mille Lac, (mél'lik,) (Fr, “Thousand  Lakes,"] in 
Miu nesotu. an E. central co.; area, 920 sq. m.; C. Prince- 
ton. 

Millennium, (»/-/on'ne-tm.) [L., a thousand years’ 
time.] (Zeel. Hist.) A certain period in the history of 
the world, lasting for a long indetinite space(vaguely a 
thousand years), during Which the kingdom of Messiah 
will, according to tradition, be visibly established on 
the earth. In the Mosaic account of creation, we tind 
the primitive ground for making the victurious era of 
the church last a thousand years. That account was 
regarded by the Jews and by the Judaic Christians as 
a type of the destinies of creation. Now, by a strictly 
literal interpretation of the Ith verse of the Yuth Psaim, 
it was supposed that a day of God was arithmeticaily 
equal toa thousand years; hence the six days of crea- 
tion were understood to indicate that the earth wóuld 
pass through 0,000. years of labor and sullering, to be 
followed by a seventh day — that is, 1,000 ycars of rest 
and happiness. In the oth cent., the Church tormaliy 
rejected uiilenarianism. The expectation of the Laust 
Day in the year 1000 4, D. reinvested the doctrine with 
a transitory importance; but it lost all credit again 
when the hopes, so keenly excited by the Crusades, 
faded away before the stern reality of Saracenic success, 
At the timeof the Reformation, the awtul suffering and 
wide-spread desolation of the time, led pious hearts to 
solace themselves with the hope of a peaceful and ꝑlori- 
ous future; and milleharianism once more experienced 
a partial revival. Thecouinon Christiau conception of a 
millennium without a visibly present Christ, as held 
at the present day, is little ditlerent, so far as results 
are concerned, from the belief of philosophers iu the 
perfectibility of the race. 

Millepede, (mitte-péd.) [From L. mille, a thousand, 
and %, pedi, a foot.] (Zool.) A popular name oi many 
Myriapoda. 

Miller, Hrou, (mil'lir,)& distinguished Scottish geol- 
ogist and author, B. at Cromarty, 1002, of humble par- 
entaga, became early in lite a working stone-mason, 
and ín the quarries imbibed a taste for und acquired a 

rofound &nowledge of geology. A. s brilliant reputa- 
n rests upon 8 of his works — The Old ked Sue 
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(1841): Footprints ofthe Creator (1849): and The Testi 
of the Rocla or Geology in its Bearingson the Two Theolo- 
ges, Natural and Revealed (1857). D. by euicide, 1656. 

Miller, in Georgia, & S. W. co.; area, 300 aq. n.: C. 
Colquitt. Jp. 8, 0. — In Missouri, a S. central co. 
urea, S70 ag. m.; €. Tuscumbia, 

Millet, (mille) (Lot) A common name for various 
species of sma!l &eed-corn ; more particularly uu 
maliuceum and miltare, — GERMAN M., a variety of Se 
turia italica. — INDIAN. M., Sorghum vulgare. — ITALIAN 
M., Staria italica. 

Millesimo, m. Ie. &' mo,) a small town of N. Italy, in 
Piedmont, on the Bormida. It was the scene of ove of 
the first victories of Napoleon I., won against the Aus- 
trians, April 14, 176. 

Milliard, (mille-dr.) [Fr., from L. mill, a thousand] 
(GNumer.) The number of a thousand millions, 

| Milligramme, (milleqriim.) Sco METRIC ST? TEM. 

M illilitre. (mu-V-ietr.) See Mernic System. 

Millimetre, (nil-dema'tr.) See Metric STsTEM. 

Milliken's Bend. (mi!le-kinz,) in Louin.na, a vill 
of Madison pur., on the Mississippi, 55 m. N. of Vicke 
burg, was the acene of a fierce encounter, June. 1% 
bet. a Confederate force under Gen. MacCullough 
one of colored troops supported by part of the 241 Towa 
regt. under Gen. Dennis, in which the former were de 
fr ited, atter several hours’ hard fighting. 

gMailling. (500249) From Eng. mil.) (Machin) A 
process 11 coining, Which consists in stamping the cois 
by means of a machine called à mill; in place of striking 
it with a hauincr the method formerly empleyed. This 
engine will coin 20000 fiends in one day. The bianks 
are «ircular pieces of metal, of à proper eize, thickness, 
and weiht, and with flat. smooth surfaces, enited to 
receive the impressions ot the dies, which are of steel, 
amd have engraved upon them the figures, &., to be 
stamped on the coin. The blank is fixed between the 
dies, and an impression is takeu from both at once 
The word miling ia Applied also to the prodnctien of 
&inall transverse corrugations on the edges of the heade 
or screws, Intended to make it more easy to turn them 
round by the fingers, and also to those on the edges of 
coins to preveut the fraudulent removal of the metal at 
the ece. 

Million, (milyrn.) (Fr. from L. mille a thonsand.] 
(Nuner.) The sum of ten hundred thousand, written 
1,000,009. 

Mills, (iz) in Joa, a W. A. W. co., on the Nebraska 
border: area, 400 ry. in.; C. Glenwood. 

Mill Springs, (springs) in Kentucky, a locality in 
Wayne co., on the Cumberland River, 100 m. S. of Frink- 
fort. celebrated lor à great battle fought near it, Jan. 19, 
1802. bet. Cen. Crittenden’s Contederate command, 
10,000 strong, and 28.000 national troops under Gen G. 
II. Thornas, which resulted in the defeat of the former 
with the loss of Gen. Zollicotler. 

Millstone, (muon) (Min.) Sec BUHR-STONP. 

Mill ville, in New Jersey, a town of Cumberland co. 
abt. 40 11. S. by E. of Catuden. 

Milne-hdwarda, Hr FRI, (miln-"d'irórdz,) one of the 
most profound naturalista of the age, and the most 
eminent living representative of the French school of 
natural history, B. in Bruges, 1500, became prof. of 
natural history in the College of Henri IV., Peris, and 

a member of the Academy ol Sciences, 1838; in 184 he 
entered upon the chair of cosmology at the Jardin des 
Plantes, and, three years later, prof. of zoólogy and 
coinparative physiology at the Faculty of Sciences. llis 
Jeading works are The Natural History of the Crustacea 
(1534-41); Elements of Zodlogy (1834-7); and Researches 
into the Anatomy and l'hysicioay of Polym (1842). 

Milo, (N“, the famous wrestler of Crotona, who, abt. 
500 b. C., trying to teur asunder an oak partly split by 

wedges, Was caught in the rift. and killed by wild beanta 

Milo, Titus ANNIUS PAPINIANUS, an eminent Ronan of 
tho Ist century n. c., and a partisan of Cicero, who in a 
casual brawl killed his virulent enemy Clodius; on ins 
trial, Cicero detended him, but unsuccessfully. 

Mi lo, (anc. Melos,) an istund of the Greek Archipelago, 
in N. Lat. 36° 45', E. Lon. 29° 24“; area, 65 8q. m.; sur- 
face, mountainous; C. Milo. Pop.4,000. The celebrated 
statue of Venus of Milo’ Fig. 473), which is at present 
in the Louvre, was found iu 1830 in the vicinity of Milo. 
In 1577, the missing arms of this statue were reported 
13 found at Milo, but their genuineness is questioned. 

Milrea, (meel'ra,) pl. MiLRrIS. Iu Portugal and Bre 
zil, a Current money of account; in the first-named 
country it is worth about $1.05, aud in brazil, when at 
par of exchange, cents American. 

Milt, %%%.) [A. S.] (Zu.) ‘The sperm or soft me of 
male fishes. — (Anal.) ‘The spleen, a viscus situated in 
the left hypochondrium under the diaphragm. 

| Miltiades, (ni-G'o-deez.) The great Athenian general 
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who defeated the Persjans at Marathon, and saved! from which the * faithful“ are summoned to prayers by 


Greece. He was hereditary 
tyrant of the Chersonesus, 
and had taken part in the 
revolt of Ionia against Da- 
rius. Afterwards, for his 
misconduct of the war, he 
was tried and condemned, 
and D, in prison in 459, B. c. 
Milton, Joux, (mil'tàn,)the 
most illustrious of the Eng- 
lish poets, was B.in London, 
1608, and graduated at Cam- 
bridge University in 1632. 
The next few years he 
m rural retirement, 
engaged in the production 
of his fine poems Comus, 
L'Allegro, Il Penseroso, and 
Lycidas. In 1638, while on & 
tour in Italy, he formed an 
acquaintance with Galileo. 
In 1644 appeared his great- 
est prose work Areopagitic 
or a Plea for Unücen 
Printing—one of the earliest 
appeals for the liberty of the 
press. In 1645-9, after the 
accession of Cromwell to 
power, M., a republican in 
political principles, was ap- 
pointed Latin secretary to 
the Conncil of State, and in 
this capacity replied to the 
strictures of Salmasius in , 
the well-known Defence of T 
the English People, written owe o 
In 16548 i 


in Latin, in 1650. 3 
his eyesight left him, aud Fig. 473.— VENUS 0? MILO. 
shortly afterward he com- Ree p. 602, 

menced his immortal epic — the Paradise Lost, the 


copyright of which he sold in 1667 for the sum of £51 
Later appeared Samson Agonistes, a tragedy, and Para- 
dise Regained, a work which is far below the merits of 
his earlier works, although M., it is said, accounted it 
his masterpiece. D. in London, 1674. 

Milton, in Georgia, a N. central co.; area, 160 sq. m.; 
C. Alpharetta, 

Milwaukee, (»if/-wcu'ke,) in Wisconsin, a 8. E. co., 
bordering on Lake .íichigan; area, 24) square miles; 
C. Milwaukee. Pap. 235,737. An important city and 
port of entry, C. of above county on Lake Michigan, 
(6 miles East of Madison. This is one of the most 
considerable commercial entrep( ts in the N. W., has 
one of the best harbors upon the lakea, and does quite 
an immense business in th receipt and shipment of 
grain. It is well and substantially built and admirably 
laid out. Pop. (189) 204,150. 

Mime, takes. ron. Gr. mimos, a buffoon] (Dram.) 
In the anc. comedy, a person who acted any character 
by mere gesticulation and the like, See PANTOMIME. 

Mimesis, (mim-esis.) [Same deriv.] (^et) Imita- 
tion of tlie voice and gestures of another person. 

Mimosa, (me-mo'zah.) (Hot.) A genus of leguminous 
plants, O. Fabacez, comprising abt. 1,000 species, which 
are mostly herbs, undershrubs, or climbers. The leaves 
are twice pinnate, usually with a large number of very 
small leaflets. In many species the leaves are sensi- 
tive; that is, when touched they close downwards (as 
do all the species when night comes on), and only re- 
cover their position after a lapse of time greater or less 
according to climate, season, weather, or the vigor of 
the individual. The true Mimosas are almost all tropi- 
cal, chiefly American. M. pudica is the Sensitive plant, 
or Humble plant, of our hot-houses. 

Mimulus, (mim'ulüs) (Hot) The Monkey-flowers, 
a genus of herbaceoua planta, O. Scrophulariacese, with 
opposite mostly toothed leaves, quadrangular stems, and 
showy flowers which are generally solitary and axil- 


lary. 

Mimus, ee (Zoil.) See MOCKING-BIRD. 

Mina, (mi’nah.) [Lat.] (Numis.) Among the ancient 
Greeks, an Attic coin, 60 of which formed the /falent, 
contained 100 drachmz, and was equal to about $16. 
857 a Greek weight, equal to 100 drachme, or 15 oz. 

4 ET. 

Mima, Don Francisco Espoz Y, ergs a Spanish gen- 
eral, B. near l'ampluna, 1782, playeda prominent part 
in the guerrilla war carried on against the French in- 
vasion in 1808-10. D. 1836. 

Minaret, (min’a-rct.) [From Ar. menarah, a lantern.) 
Arch.) In Oriental mosques, &c., a round, slender 

or column, usually surrounded with balconies, | 


a “muezzin” stationed at the top, the use of bells not 
being permitted in Mohammedan countries. 

Mimnrgent, (min-dz/jéntL.) (Chem.) An alloy consist- 
ing of 100 parts by weight of copper, 70 of nickel, 5 
of antimony, and 2 of aluminium. It does not equal 
silver in whiteness. malleability, resonance, and sp 
gr.; but as it considerably exceeds it in durability, 
metallic lustre, and maintenance of the white color, it 
is rapidly coming into nse in the arts. 

Minas-Geraes, (me'ndszha'ra-iz,) a S.E. p. of Brazil, 
bet. S. Lat. 149 25-239, and W. Lon. 40° 37-539 20’; area, 
160,847 sq. m. Surface, an elevated plateau, well wa- 
tered, and with a rich soil. Gold and diamonds are 
mined iu large quantities. C. Ouro-Preto. Pop. 1,150,000. 

Mincio, (meen’che-o,) a river of N. Italy, rising in the 
Lake of Garda, and emptying into the Po, 12 m. 8.E. of 
Mantua, after a S. course of 38 m. On its banks have 
been fought many battles — one in 1796, when Bona- 
parte defeated the Austrians ; in 1814, when the French 
under Eugene Beauharnais again gained a victory over 
the same enemy ; in 1848, Charles Albert, king of Sar- 
dinia, forced the Austrians under Radetzky to cross the 
M., and abandon its line of base. In the Franco-Italio- 
Austrian war of 1859, it again figured prominently in 
the operations of both armies. 

Mind, (mind.) [From A. S. gemynd.] (Pils.) The 
intellectual power in man. * When the mind," says 
Locke, “turns its view inwards upon itself, thinking ic 
the first idea that occurs; wherein it observes a great 
variety of modifications, whence it frames to itself dis- 
tinct ideas. Thus, the perception annexed to any im- 
pression on the body by an external object is called 
sensation; when an idea-recurs without the presence 
of the object, it is called remembrance; when sought 
after by the mind, and again brought into view, it is 
recollection; when the ideas are taken notice of, and, 
as it were, registered in the memory, it is attention; 
when the mind fixes its view on any one idea, and con- 
siders it on all sides, it is called study.” 

Minden. (meen'ién,) a fortif. manuf. town of Prussia, 
p. Westphalia, on the Weser, €0 m. E.N.E. of Münster. 

n a great battle fought near it, Aug. 1, 1759, the allied 
English and Germans, under Prince Ferdinand of Bruns- 
wick, defeated the French army of Marshal Contadés, 
Pop. 16,526. 

Mindoro, (meen-do'/ro,) one of the Philippines group 
of islands in the E. Archipelago; bet. N. Lat. 12? 21'- 
18° 30’, E. Lon. 120? 24’-121° 24'; area, 4,150 sq. m. Pop. 
80,000. 

Mine, (min.) [Fr.; L. Mind.] A cavity under ground, 
formed for the purpose of obtaining minerals, and often 
very deep and extensive. The descent into it is by a 
pit, called a shaft, and the excavations which follow the 
minerals sought are called the workings. The art of 
mining includes the scientific knowledge requisite for 
opening and working mines, as well as preparing eres 
for use. The latter consists, in the first place. in break- 
ing in pieces the larger masses, and then freeing them, 
by means of water, from tae earth which adheres to 
them; in the separation of the coarser substances from 
the finer, by means of a sieve that moves up and down 
in water; in the breaking of the ore in rtempinqatiis 
and in the separation of the finely interspersed metal 
from the stone or earth with which it is surrounded, 
&c. It also includes the final purification of the ore, 
by means of acids, by amalgamation, by fusion, &c. — 
(Ma.) A subterranean passage under a wall or fortifica- 
tion, for the purpose of blowing it up. The gunpowder 
in the M. is ignited by means of a pipe or hose, made 
of coarse cloth, called a saucisson, extending from the 
chamber to the entrance of the gallery ; to the end of 
it is fixed a match, that the miner who lights it may 
have time to retire before the fire reaches the chamber, 
or place where the powder is lodged. But galvanism 
affords a safe and certain means of exploding M. at any 
moment, however distant they may be. The conducting 
wire from a galvanic battery is made to pass throngh 
the powder, within which is a portion of wire so thin 
as to become red-hot, or even to ignite when the electric 
current is transmitted through it. This explodes the 
M.— The M. of a fortress are called conntermines, the 
gallery of which runs under the covered way along the 
outer margin of the fosse. 

Mineral Green, (min‘ir-dl.) (em.) Carbonate of 
copper, resulting from the precipitating a hot solution 
of sulpbate of copper by carbonate of soda. 

Mineral Kingdom, (Nat. Hist.) The inorganic 
portun of nature. Under this term, however, are not 
ncluded the inorganic products of organic beings, as 
sugar, resins, &c., although substances more remotely 
of vegetable or even animal origin are reckoned among 
minerals, as coal, fossils, &c. To the M. K. belong 
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liquid and gaseous, as well as solid substances; water, 
atmospheric air, &c., are included in it. 

Mineralogy. —ÓÓ€! [From Eng. mineral, and 
Gr. logos, a description.] (Nut. Hist.) That branch of 
the science which makes us acquainted with the proper- 
ties and relations of minerals, and teaches us to char- 
acterize, distinguish, and class them without having 
recourse to analysis. See MINERAL KINGDOM. 

Mineral Point, in Wisconsin, a vill. of Iowa co., abt. 
47 m. W.8.W. of ison. Pop. 3,215. 

Mineral Tallow or Adi e. (Min.) A remark- 
able substance, also called Hatchetine. It is soft and 
flexible, yellowish-white or yellow, resembling wax or 
tallow, often flaky like spermaceti, inodorous, melting 
at 115-170?, and composed of abt. 86 carbon and 14 hy- 
drogen. 

Mineral Waters, a term usually applied to all spring 
waters which possess qualities in relation to the animal 
body different from those of oruinary water, They are 
usually divided into four classes: acidulous or carbon- 
ated, saline, chalybeate or ferruginous, and sulphurous. 
The Saline springs consist, in general, of salts of soda and 
lime, or of magnesia and lime, with carbonic acid and ox- 
ide of iron ; such are those of Pyrmont, Seidlitz, Epsom, 
Ac. The Chalybeate or Ferruginous waters have a de- 
cidedly styptic taste, and are turned black by an infu- 
sion of gall-nuts; their iron is sometimes in the state 
ef an oxide held in solution by carbonic acid: it some- 
times exists as a sulphate, and sometimes both as a sul- 

bate and carbonate: among them are the waters of 
Bedfod, Pittsburg, Yellow Springs, Spa, Vichy, Chel- 
tenham, Tunbridge, &c. The Acidulous waters are char- 
acterized by an acid taste,and by the disengagement 
of carbonic acid: of this kind are the waters of Sweet 
Springs, Bath, &c. The Su/phurous waters are easily 
recognized by their disagreeable smell, and their prop- 
erty of tarnishing silver and copper, which is a conse- 
quence of their containing sulphuretted hydrogen: of 
this class are the waters of White, Red, and Salt Sul- 
phur in Virginia, Aix-la-Chapelle, Harrogate, and nu- 
merous others. Some mineral springs are hot or ther- 
mal. — Artificial mineral waters are produced in the 
laboratory of the chemist, and are either merely imi- 
tations of the natural waters, or composed of different 
ingredients so as to form compounds valuable for medi- 
cinal purposes, but not known to exist in nature. M. W. 
are often recommended in the treatment of diseases of 
the skin, liver, spleen, and urinary organs ; in dyspepsia, 
jaundice, gout, rheumatism, &c. They have been used 
as remedial agents from a very early period, and to the 
Romans we are indebted for the discovery not only of 
the mineral thermic springsin Italy, but of some of the 
most important in other parts of Europe. 

Mineral Yellow. (Chem.) A compound of oxide 
and chloride of lead, obtained by digesting powdered 
litharge in a solution of common salt, washing, drying, 
and fusing the product. 

Minerva, (min-ür' vah.) 
Jupiter, who sprang fully 
armed from his head, after 
he had eaten up his wife 
Metis (Fig. 474). She was 
the goddess of wisdom and 
of war, and the patroness 
ef literature, the useful 
arts, agriculture, and all 
intellectual occupations. 
She was never wedded, 
though given to Vulcan. 
Athens was under her es- 
pecial protection. Her 

shield was the ægis, and 
the owl was sacred to her. 

Mines Basin, or Bny, 
(minz,) an indentation of 
the ocean on the N.W. 
central coast of Nova Sco- 
tia, communicating with 
the Bay of Fundy through 
Mines Channel, and hav- 
ing its terminus in Cobe- 

uid Bay. 

Mingrelin, (ming-gre'le- 
ah.) [The anc. Chblchis.] 
A p. of Asiatic Russia, 
forming part of the exten- E - 
sive territory of Trans- — 8 — 
caucasia. It is mountain- — 
ous, and the valleys fer- Eee — 
tile. The chief town is Poti, 
at the mouth of the river 
Rion — the anc. Phasis. 

@inho,(meen’o, or ENTRE- 


( Myth.) 


The daughter of 
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Fig. 474.—MINERVA. 
(Copied from the colossal statue 
in the Vatican.) 
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Docno-r-MiNRO, a * of Portugal, in the extreme N. W. 
of the country, b. N. by Galicia, from which it is 

rated by the river Minho, and 8. by Beira, from 

it is ed by the river Douro. It has been called 
the Paradise of Portugal, and indeed it may be doubted 
if any territory in Europe of equal extent exhibits se 
much beauty. Area, 3,094 sq. m. C. Braya. Fyp. 988.988. 

Miniature, (mín'ea-tür.) [From L. miniare, to color 
with vermilion.] (Paint.) A portrait painted on a very 
small scale, particularly one in water-colors done oa 
vellum, ivory, or r. 

Minim, (min'im.) (From L. minimus, the least.) 
(Pharm.) The smallest liquid measure : generally con- 
sidered as one drop. A fluiddrachm contains 60 M.— 
( Mus.) A note equal to two crotchets, or half a semi- 
breve, marked thus, P 


Minims, or LEAST BRETHREN, 9 deriv: 
on the supposition that humility was to be their distim- 
guishing characteristic.] ( Eccl. e A religious ordet 
in the Roman Cath. Church, foun in Calabria in the 
15th cent. by St. Francis de Paula, and sostyled to dis- 
tinguish them from the Minorites. 

Minimum, (mi»'im-üm,) pl. MINIMA. [L., the least. 


| Generally, the least quantity assignable in a given case: 
—the converse of mazimum (q. v.). . 

Mining. reden ) See Mixx. 

| Minion, (min'yün.) (Print.) Ree TYPE. 


| Minister, (min’‘is-tir.) [L.] (Eccl.) The or or cure 
of a Reformed church or chapel, duly aut to per- 
form religious worship in public, to administer the sac- 
| raments, 4c. — ( Pol.) One to whom a sovereign prince 
or state entrusts the administration of public affairs. 
| See DIPLOMACY and AMBASSADOR, 
Minium, (min'e-üm.) gears Nines LEAD. 
Mink, lakan (Zoól.) See Purorivs. 
Minnen is, (min-ne-dp'o-lis,) in Minnesota, a fowr- 

| ishing city, C. of Hennepin co. on the Mississippi, 7 

m. W.N.W. of St. Paul, and including St. Anthony, on 

the opposite bank of that river. Industries, chiefly 

lumber and flour mills. 

Minnehaha, (min-ne-hah’han,) (Ind., “ Laughing Wa- 
ter,"] in Dakota Ter., à S. E. co., bordering on Minne- 
sota; area, 3,500 sq. m.; C. Sioux Falls. 

Minnesiüngers, or Minnesingers, er 
süng'gürz.) ([Ger., —— of love. N name 
given to the German lyric poets of the Middle Ages, 
on account of love being the principal theme of their 
lays, the anc. German word minne being used to denote 
a pure and faithful love. After the manner of the Pro- 
vençal troubadours, the M. engaged in poetical con- 
tests for the delectation of the princes, knights, and 
ladies of the court. Some among them earned their 
living by acting as wandering minstrels; but most of 
them sung merely for pleasure, and at a time when 
peace enabled them to sheathe their swords, 

Minnesota, (unte- ,. Ind.,“ sky-colored water :" 
in allusion to the river which gives its name to the 
State, a N. State of the Amer. Union, b. N. by the Cana. 
dian prov. of Manitoba, N.E. by Lake Superior, E. and 
S. E. by Wisconsin (from which it is separated by the 
waters of the Upper Mississippi), S. by Iowa, and W. 
by Dakota Ter.; bet. N. Lat. 45° 30—490, and W. Lon. 
89° 29'-979 12’. Its length, N. to S., embraces an extent 
of 380 m.; its breadth, one of 350 m. at a maximum. 
Area, 83,531 sq. m., or 54,760,000 acres. The surface of 
M., generally speaking, consists of a succession of 
gently undulating plains and prairies, drained by an 
admirable water-system, and with here and there 
heavily-timbered bottoms and belts of virgin forest, 
The soil, corresponding with such a superficies, is ex- 
ceptionally rich, consisting for the most part of a 
calcareous sandy drift intermixed with loam. A dis- 
tinguishing physical feature of this State is its river- 
ine ramifications, expanding in nearly every part of it 
into almost innumerable lakes — the whole presenting 
an aggregate of water-power having hardly a rival in 
the Union. Besides the Mississippi, — which here has 
its rise, and drains a basin of 800 m. of country,— the 
»rincipal streams are the Minnesota (334 m. long), the 

ed River of the North, the St. Croix, St. ona and 
many others of lesser importance; the chief lakes are 
those called Red, Cass, Leech, Mille Lacs, Vermilion, 
and Winibigosh. Quite & concatenation of sheets of 
water fringe the frontier line where M. joins British 
America, culminating in the Lake of the Woods. It 
has been estimated, that of an area of 1,200,000 acres 
of surface bet. the St. Croix and Mississippi rivers, not 
less than 73,000 acres are of lacustrine formation. In 
point of minerals, the resources of M. have as yet been 
very imperfectly developed ; iron, copper, coal, lead — 
all these are known to exist in considerable deposits; 
together with salt, limestone, and potter's clay. The 
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agricultural outlook of the State is ina high degree 
satisfactory: wheat constitutes the leading cereal in 
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their own verses, or the popular ballads and met- 
histories of the time. 


cultivation with Indian corn and oats next in order. Mznt, n. Lat., moneta ; A. S. inynet, money.] An estab- 


Fruits and vegetables ure grown in great plenty and of 
excellent quality. The lumber resources of M. aro im- 
portant; the pine forests in the N. region alone occu- 
pying an area of some 21,000 sq. m., but are being fast 
decimated, without proper attention given to replauting. 
The natural industrial advantages possessed by M. are 
largely improved upon by a raiiroad system aggregating 
nearly 6,000 miles, in 1522, with still ether lines in econ- 
femplation and construction. The political divisions ot. 
the State number S1 cos. ; of which the chief cities and 
towns are, St. Paul, the (cap.), Still Water, Red Wing, 
St. Anthony, Fort Stelling, Minneapolis and Mankato. 
M. bas already assumed an attitude of high iniportance 
as a manufacturing State; this is mainly due to the 
wonderful command of water-power eho possestes. a8 
before spoken of. Besides her timber trade, the milling 
of flour, the distillation of whiskey, and the tanning of 
leather, are prominent interests. The flour mills of M. 
are the largest in the world. The govt. of M. consists of 
like her sister States—a povernor elected biennially, a 
senate of 23 members elected for two years, and a house 
of 47 representatives returned annually- Education is 
notably provided for on a broad and catholie scale, the 
entire amonnt expended scholastically during the year 
1890 being 81.76. 114, the total school population being 
nearly 290,000, with an average daily attendance of 
nearly 1:0,700 pupils. Besides à University and Agri- 
cultural College, Normal and Reform Schools flourish, 
and with these may Le mentioned such various philan- 
thropic and religions institutions as befit the needs of an 
intelligent and prosperous community. The finances 
of the State for tho fiscal year terminating in 1550, 
exhibit the amount raised by taxation to be nearly 
500.000, the total valuation at $260.000.000, and the 
public debt at $2.565,000. The earliest exploration of 
M. by the whites was made in 1650 by a French Fran- 
ciscan, Father Hennepin, who gave the name of St. 
Anthony to the Groat Falls on the Upper Mississippi. 
In 1763, the treaty of Versailles ceded this region to 
England. Twenty years later, M. fr med part of the 
N. W. Territory transferred to the United States, and 
became herself territorialized independently in 1819. 
Indian cessions in 1551 enlarged her boundaries, and, 
May 11, 1857, M. became a unit of the great American 
federation of States. 

Minniwakan, or Devit LAKE, (min- ne- ion! xdn,) in 
Dakota Terr.. a large sheet of water, on the S. edge of 
the Salt Water region, bet. N. Lat. 479 50489 207, und 
W. Lon. 95° 35'-09? 0“; area, TÃO sq. m. Its waters 
are brackish, and it has no visible outlet. 

Minnow, i50.) (Zool) See CYPRINODONTID E. 

Minor, (mi»àür.) I., less.] (Mus) A term applied to 
those modes in which the third is three semitones 
above the key-note, and to intervals consisting of 
three semitones.— Law.) One who is under the age of 
21 years :—termed, in common law. an inf, as opposed 
to an adull.— Log.) The second propositiou of a regu- 
lar syllozism. 

Minorca, (min-cr’kah,) the second largest of the Bal- 
earic group of islands, lying oif the E. coast of Spain, 
in the Mediterranean, and 140 m. from the mainland ; 
N. Lat. 299 51“ 10". E. Lon. 49 15' 7"; area, 260 sq. m. 
Surface mountainous; soil. poor, but rich in minerals, 
C. Port Mahon, with an excellent harbor, 2p. 40,000, 

Min orites, or Minor FRIAK S. (Eccl. Hist.) See FRAN- 
CIBCANS, 

Minority, (mi-nóre-te.) [From L. minor, less.] (Late) 
The state of being a minor (4. r.). — (%.) The smaller 
number as distinguished from the inejority:—a term 
commonly applied in the voting of legislative bodies, 

Minos, (minos) (Math) The legendary king and law- 
giver of Crete, afterwards said to have been made a 
judge in Hades. — Another legendary Cretan king, who 
forced Athens to send yearly 7 boys und 7 girls to be 
devoured by the Minotaur. 

Minotaur, (MIMO .) [From L. Minos, and laurus, 
n bull.) (Myth.) A fabulous monster, half man and 
half bull, said to be the offspring of Pha-iphoe, wife of 
Minos, which was kept in a labyrinth, and at last killed 
by Theseus. 

Minsk, (minek,) a city of Russian Poland, C. of a govt. 
of same name, 50 m. S. W. of Grodno, Pop, 36.277, 

Minster, (min'stür.) [From L. monasterium, u religious 
house.] (Arch.) Anciently, the church belonging to 
a convent or monastery. Among the moderns it is still 
retained, in certain cases, to denote an abbey or cathe- 
dral-church ; as, York Minster, England. 

Minstrel, (min’srcl.) [O. Fr. menestrier.) One of a 
class of men who, in the Middle Ages, guined a liveli- 
bood by the arts of poetry and music, singing on the 
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lishment for making coins or ui?tallic money. The mint 
establishments of the U. S. consist of the principal mint 
at Philadelphia, and 1 branches located respectively at 
New Orleana, La; Charlotte, 11 C.; Dahlonega, Un.; 
San Francisco, Cal.; Deuver, Coio,; Portland, Oregon, 
and New York City,—tbe last-nanwod being styled an as- 
bay office. The mint was establishel by Act of Congress 
of April 2, 1792, at Philadelphia, which was then both 
the seat of government and the commercial metropolis 
ofthe country, It was not fairly in operation until Jan., 
1795. The branch mints at N. Orleans, Charlotte and 
Dahlonega were established by the Act of March 3, 1835, 
and commenced operations in 1838, the one at N. Or- 
leans being for the coinage of gold and silver, and the 
other two for gold only. (It.) See MENTHA, 

Minuet, (min'uct.) ts from menu, small.) Formerty, 
a favorite dunce in slow time and with short measured 
steps, and to perform which properly required great 
dignity and grace of carrisve. It was first danced in 
Paris by Louis XIV. in 1653. 

Minus, (minùs.) [L., less.] (Aa.) An algebraic term 
signifying less, and serving as a prefix to negative quan- 
tities, or quantities Which may be subtracted, 

Minute. Qainit.) [From L. minutus, small.) (Math) 
The 60th part of the degree of a circle. and denoted 
thus (^), as a second or 60th part of a minute is by “). 
—(Herol.) The 60th part of an hour, consisting of 60 
seconds: thus we often speak of minutes and moments 
in order to convey a meaning of time indefinitely short. 
—( Diplematics.) A short memoir or sketch of a subject 
taken in writing; or u note to preserve the memory of 
something. 

Minutize, (me-nu'she-e) [L.] The smaller particulara, 
or minute details of anything. 

Miocene, (ni'o-& n.) [From Gr. meien, less, and kainos, 
new.] (Geol.) The middle tertiary strata, 

Miqueletes, (mekel-aitz.) (Sp. Hist.) A body of 
Catalan guerrillas, or partisan troops, first organized 
in the 17th cent, during the war with France, and 
which reappeared at various times when the integrity 
of Spain was menaced, us in the time of the first Na- 
poleon. 

Miquelon, (me-ka-lon(qg’,) GREAT and Litte, two 
islands belotming to France, lying in the N. Atlantic, 
off the S. coast of Newfoundland. Great M. lies in Lat. 
419 4’, W. Lou. 56? 20’, 

Mirnabenu.Hosonf GABRIEL pe RiQUrETTI, COMTE DE, 
(mér-ah-bo',) a great French orator and statesman, B. 
near Nemours, 1749. When the States-General were 
convened, he sought to be elected as a representative 
of the nobles of Provence, but was rejected by then: on 
the ground of his want of property: and left them with 
the threat that, like Marius, he would overthrow the 
aristocracy. He purchased a draper’s ehop, offered 
himsclf as a candidate to the Third Estate, and was 
enthusiastically returned both at Aix and Marseille. 
He chose to represent Marseille, and by his talents 
and admirable oratorical powers soon acquired great 
influence in the States-General and National Assembly. 
His speeches undoubtedly did much towards precipi- 
tating the Revolution, though latterly he appears to 
have entered into a secret alliance with the court party. 
In Jan,, 1791, he became President of the Assembly, 
and p. in the following April. 

Mirabilis, (n- rdb'e- lis.) (Bot.) A gen. of herbaceous 
plants with tuberous roots, O. Nyctayinacer, The Mar- 
vel of Peru, M. Jalapa, is a showy herbaceous perennial, 
with large smooth leaves, and handsome flowers, col- 
lected in clusters at the summit of the stem. The 
flowers, which are red, white, yellow, or variegated, aro 
fragrant; they expand, as in the rest of the genus, in 
the evening, and wither ou the following morning. 

Miracle, (miza-k.) [L. mirandum, a thing unusual] 
( Theol.) A term commonly applied to certain marvelous 
works (healing tlie sick, raising the dead, changing the 
water into wine, &c.,) ascribed in the Bible tu some of the 
ancient propheta, to Jesus Christ, and to some of his 
followers. 

Mirage, (merdzh.) [Fr., from the root of mirror.) 
( Optics.) A phenomenon of unusual refraction. It is 
produced by the sun shining on a sandy desert, and 
heating the sand and lower stratum of air. It givea 
the appearance of lakes or inundations in the distance, 
the villages on elevations being apparently reflected in 
water. It is probably due to total reflection from the 
boundary surfaces of two strata of air of unequal een- 
sities, 

Miramichi, (mir-ah-me-she’,) a seaport of New Brans 
wick, C. of Northumberland co., on a bay of same nawe 
140 m. N. N. k. of St. John. Pop. 7, 000. 
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Mirandola, GiovasNr Pico pretta, (me-rdn’do-lah,) an 
Italian noble. B. 1453, who distinguished himself as a, 
theologian and philosopher, and was possessed of a most: 
astonishing and tenacious memory, combined with a: 
vast funud of learning and general k OM ledge, which he, 
di-plased with a good deal of arrogance. D. in Florence, | 
libi. 

Mirror. / rar.) [L. miror, to wonder at.] (Ortes) 
The polished surface of any metal or silvered glass, 
which reflects the rays of light falling upon it, amd pre- 
eenting images of objects. M. are either flit, as look- 


of light convergent; or conres, for the purpose of ren- 
dering them divergent. The objects viewed in convex 
M. are diminished, but are seen in an erect position, and 
appear to emanate from a point behind the .; this 
point is said to be a negative or tpirgtnary focus, be- 
cause the rays are not actually collected at it, as by 
a concave Jf, whose focus is called read, It is probable 
that brazen M. were the first Kind used; but silver re- 
flecta the best, though it is too expensive a material for 
common use, A concave M. will form at its focus a 
small and highly Iluniinous image of any object in front 
of it, und when of a large size and considerable con- 
cavity, it will concentrate the suu's rays, and become 
avery powerful hrrntirg mirror. 

Mirzxpore, (mtir-cah-poor’,) a city of India, Brit. pres. 
of Bengal, N. W. Provinces, on the Ganges, 20 m. S W. ot 
the city of Henares, and C. of a dist. of same name, It 
is a place of creat commercial activity. Pop. 79,524, 

Misadventure, (mis-id-tcontir.y (Law) aner 
by M. is that where one person, eniazesdínalawful act. 
unpremeditatedly and pureiy accidentally, Kills another 
person: as in the case of a brickliver engaged upon à 
wall letting fell a brick which drops upon the lied or 
and kills a bystander underneath, 

Misearrigge. niir, (Med. Seo ABIRTION, 

Misdemeanor, Misdemennour. conixd-)£i- 
Gr.) [From mis, priv., aud brug. demennar (Lor 
A minor offence, or one of less magnitude than thut 
which is designated a felony, 

Misdirection. (-de-rch'shin.y (Lam) A judicial 
error committed in delivering a charge to a jury in 
matters of law or fact. 

Miserere, m-- rere.) [I., have mercy.] (Eel) In 
Bucred music, a title given in the Roman Cath, Church 
to the 51st Psalin, usually called the psi^m af mercy, on 
account of the words with which it commences in the 

atin version, — Arch.) An ornamental bracket which 
projects from the nether side of the seats of stalls in 
cathedral churches. 

Mishawaka, (mish-ihaaw'kih,) in Indiana, a vill. of 
St. Joseph eo. abt; „m. E. by S. of Chicago. Pop. 2.617. 

Miskolez, ,,) à mining town of the Austrian 
empire, in Hungary, co. Borsod, 22 m. N-E. of Eriau. 
Pop. 17.72. 

Mispichel, (mic-pik'l) (Min) Native arsenide with 
bisulpliide of iron, of a tin-white color, witha metallic 
lustre. 

Misprision, (-prizh’tin.) [From Fr. m^pris negli- 
gence.) (Lam) Any high offence under the degree of 
What is capit if, but bordering npomit. M. of lreasm is 
a bare knowledge and concealment of treason without 
participation init. M. are called neguire, when they 
consist in the concealment of something that ought to 
be revealed; and positie, when they consist in the coim- 
mission of something which ought not to be done, 

Missal, (Is“, T.) [From Mod. Lat. eassale, a masa-book.] 
(cecel) In the Roman Cath. Church, the book which 
contains the prayers and ceremonies of the Mass. 

Mission. (mish'in.) I.. ndo, frein mito, missus, to 
send]. (Erel) The name applied toenterprises of the 
Christian churches for the conversion of tlie natives to 
Christianity, by sending to them teachers called ners- 
sionaries, The name is also giveu to a station to which 
such. delegates are appointed. 

Missionary Ridge. (r).) in Georgia, a tract of 
mountain land lying bet. Lookout Mountain and W. 
Chickamatiya Creek. At this place, on Nov, 25, 186. a 
hotly contested battle occurred bet the National army 
under Gens. Grant, Sherman, and Phormas. and that of 
the Confederates comtnanded by Gen, Bragg. The latter 
were defeated with the loss of 5,100 men killed and 
wounded, and 6,000 prisoners. National casualties, 557 
men killed, 4.429 wounded, 820 missing. 

Missisquol, Ontis-nis kiriin Canada E, a S. co, near 
the Vermont frontier of the U. States; area, 360 sq. m.; 
C. Bedford. Pop. 16,22. 

Mississippi. (mis-sis-sip'pe.) Ind., “Father of Wa- 
ters "] A preat river ofthe N. Amer. continent, ranking 
after thoAmazons as the nuchtGest stream on the world's 
surface. It drains usnperticial area of 1-2 th part of N. 
America, and constitutes, with its numerous atllueuts 
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and feeders, one of the grandest riparian systema know m 
to exist. From N. to M, it embraces a length of 4.8 
m., tnelnded bet. the 20th and 48th parallels of N. la: 
and dram along with ite tributaries a basin computed 
to occupy LIGC . m. of country. Taking ite mse 
in Lake Itasca, Minn. it flows thence S8 E. as far as 
the point of juuction of the States of Mo., III. and Ay 
where it is joined by the Ohio — having previcnsly re 
Cccived the waters of the Missouri a few m. abote St. 
Louis. Its upper coure is broken in many places by 
considerable cataracts, sich as the Falls ot St. Anti or v, 
Its next great arm below the hig is the Arkansas. next 
the Red River. whi h unites with it in Louisana. Be- 
Sides these main arteries, it receives the Wisconsin, 
Towa, bes Moines, Hlinois, Whire, St. Francis, and 
Washita rivers, and finally emerzes into the Gulf of 
Mexico, I m. bel New Orb «ns, by à delta of re 
mouths, three of wiieh, the N.E. Poss, the Malu or S. E. 
Pass, and the SW. Pass, form its principal navigate 
entrances, The last 309 m. of its course intersects a 
country 80 low tnd level, that embankments calicd 
fevers have been. constructed to protect the lauds op 
ember side from freshets and inundatione. The M. is 
navigible for steamers to a distance of at least 2. m. 
from it« month. ane thus furnishes an inland means of 
water-eoti imiuniestion such as no other country in the 
werld ean paruüilel. The navigation of tliis reat stream 
is however. impeded in many parta by contrary cur- 
rents and by obstacles in the shape of large trees, the 
trunks of which are imbedded tar below the water'a 
EU tface, 

Mississippl.aS central Stateofthe American Union, 
b N. EI ‘Tennessee, E. hy Alabama, S E. bs the Mexican 
Gilt, S. W. by Louisiana, art W. by the latter State and 
Arkansas; bet, N. Lat. 306-359, W. Lon. 85?-919, From 
Note S. its length may be taken at 355 m.: its average 
width ut T50 m. Arce, 37,156 eq. m., or 30,179,840 acres. 
The surtice of M. may bedeseribedaa being generally of 
anundulatinig character, in many parts quite level, espe- 
cially along the Mississippi river, where it terminates 
in overlarizing blufts some 200 ft. in height. The greater 
part of the country N.E. presents a prairie-like aspect 
nrisirz from the dearth of timber, and from the innu- 
merable lazcene and marshes which alone break tbe 
du!i monotony ef the surface. The ekirting of country 
bordering upon the Mexican Gulf, though swampy, 18 
heavily wooded: aud the B. E. section, with a poor and 
sandy soil, is; withal. a fine grazing tract. The soil of 
A/. taken on the whole, is rich, being a dark, heavy, 
calenerous loam, Well grassed, and producing large 
crops of cotton, the cereals, tobacco, indigo, and sugar. 
(The ciünate, though hot during the summer solstice, is 
nevertheiess, more healthy than that of Louisiana By 
the C. S. census of 1530, „ contained 101,772 farius, ag 
compared with 62,73 in 1870. 42,81: in 159 4, aud but 
3, %% in 185; of these, in 1595 07,211 were occupied 
b: the owners, and 27,118 rented on shares; 26, 36 of 
tbese farms contained between 20 and 50 acres, 19,318 
bet. 90 and Leo acres, 56,570 between 100 and 20. acres, 
The total number of horses, Kaine year, 112,39, mules 
and asses 120778, mileh cows 208, 178, swine 1,101,818. 
The farm crops were as follows (U. & census 1830: Ine 
Gian corn 21,1, 80 bushels, wheat 218, 890 bushels, 
oats 1,990.02) bushels., cotton. 055.808 bales, rice 1,718, 
Dl pounds, tobacco 414,663 pounds. The crops for 1870 
wore chictly as follows: wheat 274.179 bushels, Indian 
corn 15,057,315. bushels, oats 414.586 bushels., rice 374, 
627 pounds, tobaces 61.0! Z pounds, cotton 564,938 bales, 
exhibiting a satisfactory increase for the last census 
The principal cotton porta on the Mississippi are 
Vicksburg ant Natchez, the articles there shipped 
being conveyed thence to New Orleans for expert. X. 
is hide into 75 cos. Of its centres cf trade and pop 
the chief are Jackson (Stato cap), Natchez, Vicksburg, 
„mumbus, Canton, Shieldsbero, Port Gibson, Aberdeen, 
Hooticello. Holty Springs, Meridian, Grenada, &c.. In 
1833, the number of in. of railroads in operation pum. 
berod 1.570, sinke which period other lines have been 
projected, an round are jn present course of construction, 
The total cost of thesa railroads was then $10,000,000, 
Govt, f.:. The constitution, based upon the enactments 
and amendments thereto. of 1517, reconstructed in 1870 
vests tho execative power in the hands of a governor 
(elected biennially), assisted by a cabinet of administra 
tivo Oilers; tho lesislature is composed of a senate 
of 33 meinbers (chosen for a term of 4 years), and q 
house of representatives of 107 members. elected for e 
period of 2 years. AM. sends 7 representatives to tbe 
Federal Congress. The total assessed value of res] er 
tate in 1830 was putat $76.129, 102, personal $30,159,568 
public debt 33,000,105, Education is amp. provides 
for, anl very generally obtains throughbont thy State 
The principal seminaries of the higher grade wee al 
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sale Year amounted to $2,594,415. Education is am- 
ply provided for, and very generally obtaius through- | 
out the State. The principal seminaries of the higher 

grade are Oakland, Mississippi, Madison, and De Soto | 
colleges, and the Mississippi University. ., first sot- ; 
tled by the French in 1716, constituted originally a por- 

tion of their colony of Louisiana; was caied to Great 

Britain in 1763; became organized asa U.S. Territory 

in 1798, and finally entered the Federal Union as a 

State, Dec. 10th, 1817. In 1801 AM. joined her noighbor 

States in passing an ordinance of Recession, and, after 

participating larvely in the operations of the ensuing 

war, was readmitted to representative rights in Jan., 

1809, after her ratification of the löth Amendment. 

Pop, 1.224.857. 

Mississippi (or English) River, a stream of 
Brit. N. America, having ita source in La Crosse Lake, 
N. Lat. 559 20", W. Lon. 1089, and emptying iuto IIud— 
son's Bay (under the name of Church River) at Fort 
Churchill, after a devious E. course of 620 in. 

Mistletoe, (ni /-, or MisLEKTOE. (Bot.) See Viscum. 

Missolonghi, (m(ei-50-0n3'ge,) a seaport-town of 
Greece, in Etola, on the X. shore of the Gulf of Patras, 
24 m. W of Lepanto. This place stood a memorable 
siege during the Greek War or Iudependence, and was 
the spot where the poet Byron D. in 1824. Zop. 6,059. 

Missouri, nis re, ja great river of the N. American 
continent, being the most important aillueut of tho 
Mississippi. It takes its rise by two forks in the E. 
watershed of the Rocky Mts., bet. N. Lat. 42-189, the 
most Noone of which, the M. vroper, having its source in 
N Lat. 409, W. Lon, II 307, dows E. and N. for a dis- 
tance of 620 m., receiving many feeders, und passing 
over a full of. 170 ft. in heizhit; the other arm, the Yel- 
bnestone, rising bet. N. Lat. 4247, joins the M. proper 
in X. Lat. 48? 10", W. Lon. lOi, after à N.N. E. course of 
upwards of 900 m., after which the united stream enters 
the Mississippi at a point nearly midway bet. Alton and 
St. Louis, after flowing through an extent of 2,150 m. 
of country. The principal atiluents of the M. are the 
Platte, Kunsas, Osage, Grand, and Chariton rivers, and 
itis fairly navigable from the Mississippi as far up as 
the Falls, a distance of 2,575 m., although obstructions 
in the shape of sand-bars and rapids occur at various 
points. [ts waters are muddy, with a current ranging 
from 5 to 8 m. per hour. 

Biliussouri. A central State of the American Republic, 
bet. N. Lat. 369 320—409 Z0'. and W. Lon. 892-950 20, b. N. 
by Iowa, E. by Illinois (the Mississippi constituting the 
frontier-line), S. E. by Reutucky, S. by Arkansas, and 
W. by Kansas and small portions of Indian Ter., and 
Nebraska. Length from E. to W. 318 m.; greatest 
breadth 280 m. Area, 65,350 sq. in. or 41.524,00 acres, 
The State of V. presents quite a variety of surface — 
flat plains, rolling prairies, wooded and ridzy tracts, 
In the SW. the Ozark Mta. occupy a large section 
of the country lying S. of the Missouri river; W. of 
this region the land widens out iuto broad, andulating 
prairies, cut here and there by river-bottou:3 wid Water- 
courses, X. of the Missouri, tlie surtace te comes more 
elevated and broken, with the exception of tlie" divide 
between the rivers Which, flowing parallel, respectively 
join the two great parent etreaus— this part cousti- 
tuting a high and dead-level plain, traversed by the N. 
Missouri line of railroad, Besides the Mississippi and 
Missouri, this State is drained by the Kansas, Grand, 
Chariton, Osage, and Salt — all rivers of considerable 
magnitude, lu the 3 E. angle a few lageou-like lances 
are found. The geological and mineralogical features of 
the State are extremely rich and important, presenting 
quite à variety of strata belousing to the quaternary, 
tertiary, carboniferous, Devoniiu, and Silurian systems. 
The extent of the eoal-1neasü; es alone, covering an arent 
of abt. 20,000 sq. m. in the NOW. has been estimated at 
1304000000. tons, Iron-re is found im almost inex- 
haustible quantities, and is being mined to important 
results; tho 15 blast-lurnaces in present operation in 
the State yielding abt. 55,00) tons ot pig-iron yearly. 
Rich mines of gine, and somo of copper, nickel, and 
cobalt, may be also mentioned in juxtaposition with 
the above. As yet, however, the wondertul mining re- 
suutces of M. are in their infancy. Ihe soll ot M. is as 
Various as its geological formation, Presenting earth 
of all grades from the light sandy to the stiff loans 
and clays. The river-bottotms and uplands are heavily 
timbered, and the prairies afford adiuirable supplies of 
grasses. According to the U. S. census of 159°, Mis- 
souzi had 215,575 farms, against 145,328 in 170. 9.49. 
in 186), and 51,455 in 185%. Of the 215,575 farms in 
1590, 155.713 were occnpied by their owners, 1.343 
rented, and 39,029 worked on shares; 46, 0 farms con- 
tained from 80 te 50 acres, 65,079 from 50 to 100 acres, 


97,359 from 100 to 900 acres, and 3,636 from U to ILUV | 
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acres; also M produced corn, acreage 5,588,357, prod. 
213,161, 8-0 bu.; wt., acreage, 2,U74.314. prod. 24,971,727 
babs.; oats, acreage 968,474, product 20.673,458 behs.; 
barley, acreago 6,210, product 125.476 eh.; rye, acre- 
age 40, 188, product 535,158 behs.; buckwheat, acreage 
56,502, product 57,934 bes.; cotton, acreage 32,116, pro- 
duct 20.318 bales; tobacco, acreage 15,421, product 
12,005,007 pounds. Total number of horses at the 
time, 607,770; mules and asses, 192,027; milch cows, 
661.405; other cattle, 1,410.507 ; sheep, 1.411.798, and 
swine, 4,533,123. The railroad system of the State is 
ín course of rapid and active development, year by 
year The total length in 190 was over 6.0% m. Up 
to 1-49, $188,279,000 had been thus expended. The 
political aivisions o£ M. form 114 cos, with St. Louis, 
Jefferson City (the cap), Kansas City, Bt. Joseph 
and Sprinzficld as the principal urbancentres. The gov- 
ernor of the State js elected ior 4 years. and is not again 
elizible until utter a lapse of a like period. The Senate ig 
composed of 34 members elected for 4 years, und a house 
of representatives of 126 members elected for 2 years, 

NV. sends 14 delegat os to the Federal Congress. In 1890 
the assessed value of real estate was 8351, 555.564, of 
perronal estate $147,661, 910. In the same year the State 
debt amounted to $16,259,000. Education throughout 
the State is largeiy diffused on a broad and liberal basis 

—the public school fund reaching an amount for 1590 

of 83.152.178. The outstanding public debt, in the fiscal 
year closing Dec. 31. 1870. stood at €17 866,600, showing 
a reduction of over 81.500.009 in the last decade. English 
colonists obtained a footing in M. during the early part 
of the [8th cent., and entered into trading relations with 
the Indians; they were followed by the French, who, 
about 1750, founded Gt. Louis and other eettlementa in 
the Mississippi valley. Between 1762and 1800, it became 
a portion of the Spanish pusseseions in N. America. In 
the [aat-nanied year it reverted to its prior oceupiers, 

who ceded it to the U. States three years later. In 1812 
M. became a territory, und on March 2, 1921, a State of 

the Union. Iu 1864 the abolition of slavery within ita 
limits was declared; and, in 1508, after having sided 
xn the South, Jf. ratitied the 15th Amendment. Pop. 

,91 1,030. 


Mist, (mist) [A. S.] (Meteor.) A slight fog. See Foe. 

Mistral, (nistiahl.; Fr.] (Akteor. A cold N. W. 
wind which, during the winter and spring months, 
Bweeps with giest violence over Provence and the 
Rhone valley in its S. course trom the Alps of Switzer- 
land. 

Misurato, (m-- ra to.) [It.] (Mos) Noting a 
passare to be pertornied in strict or measured time. 
Mitchel, Okmsgr MACENIGHT, %, an American 
astronomer, B. in Ky., 1510; atter graduating at West 
Point in 1829, entered in 1534 upon tlie chair of mathe- 
matics, philosophy, and astronomy at Cincinnati Coll, 
Obio. He was mainly instrumental in establishing the 
fine Observatory erected at Cincinnati and in 1859 took 
the directorship of the Dudley Observatory at Albany. 
Appointed brig.-gen. in the National army in 1661, he 
served with distinction in tbe Civil War, was made 
miaj.gen., and given the command of the dept. of the 

South in 1852, in Oct. of wüich year he died. 

Mitch'ell, in Georgia, a S. W. co.; area, 500 8q. m.; C. 
Camilla—In Jowa, à N. N. E. cc., b. on Minnesota; area, 
420 sq. m.; C. Osage. 

Mite, (mit) (Z..) The common name of Acarina, a 
tuin. Ot insects, comprising very eniall tracheary arach- 
Dida, home of which are tound almost everywhere, and 
Which have the forward region joined in a mass with 
the abdomen, and net divided apparently into rings. 
The majonmty are parasitic on other animals. A species 
of the cen. cartes couses the loathsome disease known 
as the 1. The Ticks, gen. Leofes, live in the woods, 
and attach themselves to auimala. 

Mithrida’tes the Great, king of Pontus, from 120 
to Ci B. C., à hOVercipu of great alility, and as great 
crueity, one who provoked the wrath of Rome by 
making himself master 01 all Asia Minor, and massa- 
cung ail the Romans whom he had made prisoners. 
Three wars arose out of this attack on the empire, in 
the lust of which he was utterly overthrown by Pom- 
pey. und, after the vainest attempts to regain the 
means ot resistance, poisoned himself. He is suid to 
have been master of above ZU languages. 

Mit ral Valves, (-cudez.) (Frou: their resemblance to 
the shape of a mitre.) (Anat) Two valves situate in 
the lett ventricle of the heart, at the ingress of the pul- 
mouary vein, serving to hinder the return of tbe blood 
trom the heart into the veins. 

Mitrailleuse, (me-tru'yvor.) (Ord.) Boe ORDNANCE. 

Mitre. tr.) (From Gr. ira, a head-band.) (Eel) 
An ornament worn on the head by bishops and abbets 
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of the Roman Cath. Church on solemn occasions. It is 
a sort of tiara-like cap, 
nted, and cleft at me d 
Fig. 475). The Jewis 
-priest wore a M. or 
bonnet on his head. The 
inferior priests had like- 
wise their M., but in what 
iculars they differed 
that of the high-priest 
is at this time uncertain.— 
(Arch.) The lines formed by 
the junction of mouldings 
or other surfaces, which 
intersect or intercept one 
another at an angle of 45°. 

Mittnu, (mittow) a town 
of Russia in Europe, C. of 

wt. Courland, on the Aa, 
55 m. . W. of Riga. It hasa 
considerable export trade. 
Founded by the Teutonic 
knights in 1271, this place 
became incorporated with 
the Russian empire in 17 95. 
Pop. 22,145. 

Mittimus, — (mit'te-mis.) 
(L. we send.] (Law.) A 
writ for transferring rec- 
ords from oue court to an- 
other. Also a precept or 
command in writing, under 
the hand and seal of a jus- 
tice of the peace, or other 
proper officer, directed to 
the jailer or keeper of a 
prison, for the pr gts | 
and safe-keeping of an of- 
fender charged with any 
crime, until delivered by 
due course of law. 

Mitylene, — (mit-e-la'ne,) 

(anc. Lesbos.) A Turkish Fig. 475. 
island of the Greek Archi- EFFIGY OF A BISHOP OF 
pelago, lying off the W. ROCHESTER. p. IN 1360. 
coast of Asia Minor, bet. N. 
Lat. 399-39? 2U', and E. Lon. 25° 50/-26° 35’; area, 276 
sq.m. Surface mountainous and heavily wooded, with 
a fertile soil. C. Castro. This island, after having been 
successively peopled by the Pelasgians, Ionians, and 
JEolians, became a Roman prov. n. c. 48, and a depen- 
dency of the Turkish empire in 1462. In 1524, the Greeks 
engaged and defeated the Turkish fleet in the adjacent 
waters. Pop. 40,000. 

Mixtecapam, (miks-te-kah-pám',) a great plateau of 
Mexico, covering the greater part of the dept. Oaxaca, 
at a mean elevation of 5,000 feet. 

Mixture, (miks'ür.) (From L. misceo, mirtus, to com- 
mingle.) (Pharm.) A liquid medicine which contains | 
not only extracta, salts, and other substances soluble in 
water, but powders and other ingredients which are in- 
soluble. — ( Chem.) The commingling of several ingre- | 
dients with chemical alteration of the substance. | 
( Mus.) A double stop in an organ. 


Mizen, Mizzern, (wizz.) (Nau!) See Mast. 

Mnemonics, (ne-món'iks) [From Gr. mnémé, mem- 
ory, and techn, art.] A systematic method of improv- 
ing the memory by artificial means. 

Mnemosyne, (ne-nós'e-ne.) ( Myth.) The Goddess of 
Memory, and mother of Wie Muses by Jupiter. 


Monbites, (mo'ib-itz) [From Moab, son of Lot.] 


(Script.) A pastoral people, who inhabited the moun- Mode, (d.) 


taino.s country E. of the lower part of the Jordan and 
of the Dead Sea. Their cultus was characterized by 
many very odious rites, among which was human sacri- 
fice. In tlie time of the Judges, the Jews were for 18 
years under the yoke of the M., who were afterwards 
made tributary by David, but, about 900 B. c., shook off 
their allegiance to the Jewish kings, and after the As- 
syrians invaded the land of Judah, took part with the 
Chaldeans against the Jews. The writings of the 
prophets are full of denunciations against the M. 

Mont, (mét.) [From L. Lat. mota.) (Fvrtif.) A deep 
trench or ditch dug around the ramparts of a fortified 
place, to prevent surprises. The brink of the M. next 
the rampart is called the scarp; and the opposite one, 
the counterscarp. 

Mobile, (mo-beel’,) in Alabama, a river formed by the 
meeting of the Alabama and Tombigbee, 50 m. above the 
city of Mobile, at its embouchure where it widens into | 
a bay (extending 35 m. inland, and 8 m. in breadth) 
defended by Forts Gaines and Morgan.— A S. W. | 
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obile Bay, 330 m. S. W. of Montgomery. It is the 
cipal centre of the commerce of the State, and 
second only to New Orleans as a mart for the 
and shipment of cotton. Founded in 1711, M. was ceded 
by France to England in 1763; captured by 
1780 ; ceded by them to the U. States in 1813; and wit- 
nessed the naval action in its bay which e in 
defeat of the Confederate flotilla by Admiral Farragut, 
Aug. 5, 1864. 

Mobility, (mo-bil'e-te.) [From L. mobilitas.] ( 
The property of matter in virtue of which the 
of a body in space may be changed. 

Mobilization, (-bil-e-za'sun.) [Same Stirs body v 
The calling out into active service the entire 
effective troops belonging to a country. 

Moccasin, (mók'sin.) [Amer. Ind} Among the N. 
American aborigines, a shoe made of dressed -skin 
or other soft leather, ornamented on the upper side, 
and without soles and heels. —(Zoól.) See TOXICOPHIS. 

Mocha, uh, a seaport city of Arabia, on the Red 
Sea, p. Yemen, 40 m. N ofthe Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. 
It is famous for the excellent coffee it exports in large 


quantities. Pop. 7,000, 

Moche, (mósh.) |Fr.] (Com) A bale of raw silk, as 
imported. 

Mocking-bird, (méking-.) (Zoöl.) The type of a 
large family of birds, Liotrichids, O. Insessores, having 
the bill slender, straight, or curved, as long or longer 
than the head, slightly notched, or not at all ; the wings 
short, concave, and rounded, the tarsi long, and gener- 


ally strongly scutellate. The M.-B. of the Southern 
States, Mimus polyglottus (Fig, 476), abt. 9 in. long, re- 


which lie to the S. Area, 1,300 sq. m. C. Mobile. Pop. 
49,311. — A , handsome, and important city and 
rt of entry, C. of co. D 
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Fig. 476. — MOCKING-BIRD. 


ceives its name from its amazing powers of voice, being 
able to imitate that of almost every species of arimai, 
as well as many noises that are produced artificially. 
But its notes are not entirely imitative: its own songis 
bold, full, and exceedingly varied ; and in confinement 
it loses little of its energy. Its general color is cin- 
ereous, paler beneath ; but though it cannot vie with 
most of the American birds in brilliancy of plumage, 
its own sweet and varied notes, no less than its pecu- 
liar faculty of imitation, render it an especial favorite, 
anda large price is often obtained for it. To the same 
fam. belong: the Cat-bird, M. Carolinensis, which also 
possesses a remarkable power of imitating the notes of 
other birds, and has been heard to imitate perfectly a 
strain of Yankee Doodle. In springits song is exceed- 
ingly varied, mellow, and sweet. 
[From L. modus, a manner.) (Metaph. 

The manner of a thing's existence, which ates sim- 
ple or mixed. Simple M. are only repetitions of the 
same simple idea; thus, by adding units together, in 
distinct separate collections, we come by all the several 
M. of numbers, asa dozen, a score, a hundred, &c. Mized 
M., on the contrary, ure compounded of simple ideas of 
different kinds, as beauty, which consists in a certain 
composition of color and form, causing gratification to 
the eye of the beholder. Essential, — M., 
are attributes without which the substance cannot sub- 
sist. Non-essential, or separable M., are attributes af- 
fecting created substances, and affixed to them in cer- 
tain circumstances, as coldness in water, &c.—(Gram.) 
See Moop.—( Mus.) A regular disposition of the piece 
in relation to certain principal sounds, which arecalled 
the essential chords of the bass, or the essential sounds 
of the mode. The difference between a M. and a key is, 
that the octave is called a mode with rd to the man- 
ner of dividing it, but a key with i-e its pitch or 
place in the scale, 


co. washed by the Gulf of Mexico and Mobile Bay Model, (mdd’‘l.) [From L. modulus, a measure of any- 
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thing.) (Fine Arts, du.) An original pattern, or the 
shape or design of anything in miniature. The term is 
particularly applied to an artificial pattern, made in 
wood, stone, plaster, or other material, which is in- 
tended to secure the more accurate execution of some 
t work, and toafford an idea of the effect to be pro- 
uced. Living M.,for the purpose of studying the play 
of the muscles, the varieties of expression, and the rela- 
tive proportions of the human form, are provided in all 
schools of painting. 

Modena, („u n.; a p. of N. Italy, b. N. by the river 
Po, and W. by Parma. Area, 966 sq. in. Surface moun- 
taineus, being intersected by the N. Apennines. Soil 
fertile and productive. After a long tenure of M. as a 
zinud-duchy by princes of the house of Este, it lapsed 
in 1859 to the Sardinian kingdom by the deposition of 
the last sovereign of the Este liue, Francis V. Pop. 
200,591. MODENA, C. of above p., in a plain watered by 
the Secchia and Panaro, is situate 24 m. W.N.W. of Bo- 
logna. It ia a handsoinely-built and flourishing place, 
with considerable manufs. Pop. 32,248. 

Moderato, (nód.ür-4'to.) It., moderately.] (Mus.) 
A degree of timea little quicker than 4% “tue, q. v. 

Moderator, (-ür-tr.) [L.] A person who presides 
over a public assembly, to propose questions, preserve 
order, and regulate tlie proceedings. 

Modica, (mo'e-kah,) aseaport or S. Italy,in the Sicilian 
p. of Syracuse, near the Scieli, 30 m. W.3.W.of the city 
of Syracuse. Pop. 25,449. 

Modification, (-- Kasi n.) [L. modus, a state, 
and facio, I make.) (Phil) A change in tho state of 
anything. Quantity and quality are accidents which 
modify all material substances. According to Spinoza's 
system, all the beings that compose the universe are 
only so many different modifications of one and the same 
element; and it is the different arrangement and situa- 
tion of their parts that make all the ditlerence between 
them. 

Modillion, (mo-dil’yiin.) (From L. modiolus.] ( Arch.) 
An ornament in the cornice of the Ionic, Corinthian, 
and Composite orders, being a sort of bracket which 
serves to support the projection of the larinier or drip. 

Modulation, (nod-u-la'shün.) = modwatin, from 
modulor, I modulate.] (Aus.) The art of composing 
in accordance with the laws prescribed by any par- 
ticular key, or of changing the mode or key. Also the 
regular progression of several parts through the sounds 
that are in the harmony of any particular key, as well 
as the proceeding naturally and regularly from one 
key to another. 

Module, (modal) (From L. modulus, a small measure.] 
(Arch.) A measure which consists of a semi-diameter 
of the column, and is divided into 30 minutes, 

Modulus, (% u-, (L.] (Math.) A term which 
describes some constant, parameter, coeflicient, or mul- 
tiplier involved in a given function. 

Modus Operandi, (modi op-itr-an'de.) [L.] The 
way or method in which an operation or performance 
of any kind is effected. 

Moen, (moo’atn,) a Danish island in the Baltic Sea; 
Lat. 54° 57’ N., Lon. 12° 36’ E.; area, 37 sq. m.; C. Stege. 

. 13,500. 

Moeris, (Lake.) (n rie), or BIREET-EL-KEROON, a 
large lake of Central Egypt, p. Faioum, in N. Lat. 299 
3U', and bet. E. Lon. 329 30'330. It connects by two 
chaunels with the Nile and the Canal Joseph, and 
covers un area of surface 30 miles in length by 6 in 
breadth. 

Mioesia, (mezhah.) (Anc. Geog.) An ancient Roman 
prov. lying on the Danube, and now known as Bulga- 
ria and Servia. 

Mogndore, or Sura, (mog'uh-dór,) n seaport of the 
empire of Morocco, on the Atlantic Ocean, 105 m. W. 
of the city of Morocco; X. Lat. 319 50’, W. Lon. 9? 20. 
It possesses an active export trade. Pop. 15,000, 

Mogul, (The Great,) ngal.) (Hist) The desig- 
nation of the former emperors of Hindostan. reigning 
in Delhi. Their sovereignty, founded by Baber in the 
15th cent., ceased at the death of the lust legitimate 
monarch, Shah Allum, in 1806. Among the possessors 
of this title were Akbar, Jehanghir, and Aurungzebe, 

. v. 

Mohacs, or Mouacs, (mo-haàt4',) a town of Hungary, on 
the W. branch of the Danube, 25 m. E. S. E. of Fint- 
kirchen; memorable for the great victory obtained in 
its vicinity. 1526, by the Sultan Solyman I. over the 
Hungarians. Jp. 10,699. 

Mohair, n. Fr. moire.) (Manuf.) The white 
aud silky hair of the Angora goat. It is largely ex- 
ported, and is manufactured into various articles, mixed 
with other fibres. 

Mobammed, (mo-him’mčd,) or Mahomet, (%- 
hóm'ct,) founder of the religion of Islam, abd a su- 
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called prophet, was B. at Mecca abt. 570 A. D, and 
belonged to the Koreish tribe of Arabs. Left anorphan 
in early youth, M. was given by his uncle and guardian 
Abu Taleb, a commercial training, and at 25 years of 
age he murried a rich widow of Mecca, many years hia 
senior, but with whom he lived many years in happi- 
ness. Relieved by this fortunate alliance from pecuni- 
ary cares, M., when arrived at the age of 40, began to 
entertain religious ideas quite subversive of the idola- 
trous worship he had hitherto attached himself to. 
Pretending to have been inspired by divine revelation, 
he openly renounced the fuith of his fathers, and ex- 
pounded the doctrines of a reformed religion in which 
the unity of God and the renunciation of false gods 
constituted the fundamental points. He styled himself 
the Prophet of the Alinighty, and, thongh sustained by 
some few adherents, he speedily found himself the ob- 
Ject of a fanatic persecution. He fled from Mecca to 
the city of Medina, July 16, 622 A. D., from which date 
begins the æra of the Heyira (g. r.). At Medina he be- 
came both King and priest, married his second wife, the 
beautiful Ayesha, aud levied war against his Koreish 
opponents, over which be ultimately prevailed. In 630 
he returned to Mecca triumphant, and was there ac- 
knowledged Sovereign and Prophet of [slam. He puri- 
fied the Craba (q. v.), destroyed its idols, and enacted 
that the Holy City should be closed agninst the Infidel. 
le next subjuguted the rest of Arabia, opened a war 
with Rome, and was preparing an expedition into 
Syria, when he D. at Medina, June 7, 632. The life and 
works of this extraordinary man have formed the sub- 
ject of numerous biographies, among the best of which 
are those by Sprenger, Washington Irving, Carlyle, 
Pridcaux, and De Brequigny. 

Mohammed I.. Sultan of Turkey, B. 1375, was a 
younger son of Bajazet I., and after defeating his elder 
brother, Moasa, in battle, 1413, ascended the Ottoman 
throne, subjugated Bosnia aud Servia, and opposed the 
Venetians on the sea. D. 1421. — M. II. (culled THE 
GREAT), n. 1420, 8. his father Amurath II. in 1451. Two 
years later he conquered Constantinople, and later, 
Trebizond aud Bosnia. After deteats sustained at the 
hands of the Hungarians and Albanians, this warlike 
monarch carried on successtul campaigns against Per- 
gia and Venice, and invaded Italy in 1480. He p. in the 
year following. — M. III. s. his father, Amurath III., in 
1595,and waying a losing war with Hungary, D. in 1603. 
— M. IV. 8. his father, Ibrahim I., in 1649. Under the 
direction of his able vizier Mohammed Röprili, and 
Achinet, son of the latter, the Turks took Lemnos and 
Mitylene from the Venetians in 1600, the cap. of Candia 
in 1669, and in 1683 besieged the city of Vienna until 
defeated before its walls by John Sobieski (g. e.). D. 
1687. 

Moham'/medanism, (irm.) The religion estab- 
lished by Mohammed, also called Jsldm, i. e., reeigna- 
tion, entire submission to the will and precepta of God. 
Its fundamental principles are contained in the two 
articles of belief: There is no God but God; and Mo- 
hainmed is God's Apostle.” The Mohammedan doc- 
trine of God's nature and attributes coincides with the 
Christian, in so far as he is by both taught to be the 
Creator of all things in heaven and eurth, who rules 
and preserves all things, without beginning, omnipo- 
tent, omniscient, omnipresent, and full of mercy Yet, 
according to the Mobammedan belief, he has no off- 
spring: * He begetteth not, nor is he begotten.” Nor 
is Jesus called anything but a prophet and apostle, al- 
though bis birth is said to have been due to a miracu- 
lous divine operation; and as the Koran superseded the 
Gospel, so Mohammed, Christ. The crucifixion is said 
to huve been executed upon another person, Christ hav- 
ing been taken up unto God before the decree was car- 
ried out. Ile will come again upon the earth, to estab- 
lish everywhere the Moslem religion, and to be a sign 
of the coming of the day of judgment. Next to the be- 
lief in God, the principal dogma of M. are the belief in 
angels; in divine revelation; in the resurrection and 
day of judgmeut; in God's absolute decrees, and pre- 
destination of good and evil. There are besides some 
negative precepts and institutions of the Koran, in 
which several things are prohibited; such as usury, the 
drinking of wine, all games of hazard or chance, the 
eating of blood and swine's flesh, and of whatever dics 
naturally, or is strangled, or is killed by accident or by 
conflict with another beast. The total number of Mo- 
hammedans at the present time is estimated at about 
160,000,000. In Europe they are almost confined to 
Turkey ; and even there they form, in the European 
part of it, a minority of the population. They prevail 
in Asiatic Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan, Beloochietan, 
Arabia, and Tartary, and are largely represented in In- 
dia, Asiatic Russia, and the Malay Archipeluro, end to 


MOH 


some extent in China. Their number in Asia is esti- | 
mated at about 50,000,000, In Africa, M. ia still the 
prevailing religion in the ontire north ; and its rule ex- 
tends far down eastward and into the centre of the con- 
tinent. 

Mohave, (de, in Arizoma Ter, a co. b. on Calitor- 
nin; area, 7,700 aq. ni. ; C. Mohave City. 

Mohawk, (mo‘hauk,) in New York, a river, 135 m. in 
length, rising in Oneida co., 20 m. N. of Kome, and dis- 
charging into the Hudson, 10 m. N. of Albany. 

Mohawks, (mo‘haaks.) (Ethnol.) A tribe of N. Amer. 
Indians, of the once powerful Iroquois nation, which 
bad their habitat in the country bordering on the Mo- 
hawk River, in N. Y. State. What few remain of this 
people are to be found in Canada W. in a comparatively 
civilized condition. 

Mohegnns, or Mohicans, (mo’he-gdns.) ( Ethnol.) 
A tribe of Algonquin Indians which, during the 17th 
cent., peopled the S. W. of New England, and N. Y. State 
E. of the Hudson river. Driven by the Iroquois to the 
Housatonic Valley, Conn., they in course of time be- 
came lost sight of by dispersion among other tribes, 

Mohilev, or Mohiled, (mo’r-/°f,) n city of Russia in 
e^t €. of a govt. of same name, on the Dnieper, 85 
m. S. W. of Smolensk. This place is the seat of the Ro- 
man Catholic ecclesiastical authority in Ruesia and Po- 
land, and carries on an active trade, 7%. 35,922. 

Mohur, or,) in Hindostan, a gold coin which in 
Bengal is worth $5.75, in Bombay $7.25. 

Moiety, (moi’ete.) [From L, medietas.) 
(Law.) A half part of anything. 

Moire, (motr.) (Manuf.) The French name 
applied to silks figured by the peculiar pro- 
cess called watering. 

Mola, (al,) a town of 8. ads Terra 
di Bari, on the Adriatic, 13 m. S. R. of Bari. 

. 12,531. 

Molar, (mo/dr.) [From L. mola, a mill.] 
(Anat.) See TEETH. 

Molasses, (mo-ids'ses)) See SUGAR. 

Moldan, (mol'dow,) a river of the Austrian 
empire, in Bohemian, has its source in the 
Bohmerwald, and after a N.K. course of 270 
m. empties into the Elbe at Melink. 

Molda'via. See DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES, 

Mole, (mõh) From A. S. mal.) (Physiol.) A spot or 
mark on the skin, ora small excrescence of the cuticle. 
—(From L. moles] (Gr. Engin.) A mound, embank- 
ment, or pier, formed of large blocks of masonry laid in 
the sea by means of coffer-dams, &c., extended in a right 
line, or as an arc of a circle, befure a port or harbor, 
which it serves to defend from the violence of the 
waves: thus securing the safety of ships lying within 
its pale. The term is sometimes used to denote the port, 
harbor, or haven itself. —| From A. S. mæt.) (Zodil.) A 
amall insectivorous animal, of which there are several 
species composing the family Załpidæ. The common 
&crew-Mole, Scalops aquaticus, of tlie U. States, which 
inhabits both dry and wet lands, is about 4 to 5 inches 
long, and, in search of worms and other insects, forms 
a road just under the surface of the earth, raising the 
soil into a little ridge. Its conformation enables him 
to burrow with great ease, and such rapidity that its 
passage through tlie earth has been compared to swim- 
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which are L'Ecole des Femmes; Le Médecin Malgré lui, 
L'Arare; Le Bou is Gentilhomme; and Le Malade 
Imaginaire. D. 1673. 

Moline, (moin. [From L. molina, a nm ( Arch.) 
E N iron crossing the upper ing- stone 
of a mill. 

Moline’, in /!/inots, a vill. of Rock Island co., on the 
Mississippi river, abt. 3 m. nbove Rock Island, 


Molinists, (mo-lenistz.) (Eccl. Hist) A Rom. Cath 
sect, founded by one Molina, a Jesuit, and prof. of 
theology at Evora, Portugal, (1535-1600,) who attempted 
to reconcile the doctrine of free will with that of pre- 
destination. Molinism led to a violent but short con- 
troversy in the Church. 

Molise, (mo-le'sa,) or Cam po-basso, a p. of S. Italy, 
skirted by the Adriatic, and b. W. by Capitanata and 
Terra di Lavoro: S. it is traversed by the main range 
of the Apennines. Area, 1.504 sq.m. Surface partly 
covered by large forests; soil fertile and productive. 
C. Campo-basso, Pop. 346,007. 

Molle, ele.) [It.] (Mus) Designating a flat, or 
that which is lower by a semitone than the sound te 
whose name it is attached. 

Mollities, (mól'le-teez.) [L., softness.) (Med.) A mor- 
bid softuess of an organ or part of an organ; as, for ex- 
ample, M. osseum, a softening of the bones. 

Mollusca, (mól-lüs'kah,) or MoLLcscs. [From L. mol- 


Fig. A11. — GASTEROPOD, (Helix albolabris.) 


luscus, soft.] A branch of the animal kin 
bracing animals which have soft bodies enclosed in a 
muscular skin, the majority being protected by a shell. 
All of them have gangliated nervous systems, with the 
ganglions or medullary masses dispersed more or less 


om, em- 


irregularly through the body. They have a heart, 
which generally consists of one ventricle and one auri- 
cle. Their blood is white or bluish. Some of them 
breathe in air, others in fresh or salt water. The ma- 
rine molluscs have generally a heavy shell. Some are 
unisexual, others androgynous, and a few diccious. 
Rome of the M. are very tenacious of life, frequently, to 
all appearance, retaining it after they are cut asunder. 
Some are viviparous, while others are oviparous. The 
uses of this numerous brauch are extremely varied; 
many of them are used as food by man, and others sup- 
ply nutritious prey for birds and fishes. They are di- 


vided into 3 classes: Cephalopoda, Gasteropoda, and 
Acalepha (q. v.). 


ming. It has no external ear, and its eyes are so mi- Moloch, o) or Morrcn. (Script. The chief Am- 


mute, and so concealed by its fur, as to have given rise 

to a belief that it is formed without those important 

organs. Moles live in pairs, and are chiefly found in 

urges where the soil is loose and soft. The females 
ng forth four or five young, for the preservation of 

which the parents construct a habitation, or nest, with 

great diligeuce and ingenuity. 

Mole-cricket. (Zotil.) See GRYLLIDES. 


monite deity, to which the Hebrews sacrificed children 
in the valley of Hinnom. According to the rabbins, 
its image was of brass, with the head of an ox and the 
members of a human body. It was hollow, and was 
heated from below; the children to be sacrificed being 
placed in its arms, while drums were beaten to drown 
their cries.— (Zoll.) A gen. of Australian horny saurians. 
Moltke. See Von MOLTEE. 


Molecule, (mól'e-k/..) |L, a small mass.) See Ar- MoIncens, The.) or Spice Istanns, (H r,) a 


TRACTION, 
Moleskin, (mdl'skin.) (Mamf.) A stout kind of cot- 
ton cloth, having a furry nap or surface not unlike the 


cluster of islands belonging to Holland, lying in the 
Malay Archipelago bet. Papua and Celebes. The chief 
of them are Amboyna, Banda, Ceram, Tidor, and Terate. 


skin of a mole, whence the name. It is chiefly used for | Molwitz, (mol'veefz.) a plain near Brieg, in Silesia, 


the outer clothing of laborers, &c. 
Molfetta, (mél-fet’'tah,) a seaport of S. Italy, p. Terra 


where, April 10, 1741, the Prussians defeated the Aus- 
trian army. 


di Bari, on the Adriatic, 18 miles N. W. of Bari. T. Molybdenum, (mo-lib’de-niim.) [From Gr. molybdos, 


24.658. 
Molière, Jraw BAPTISTE PoQUELIN, (mél-yair’,) the 
greatest of French comic dramatists — perhaps the 
test of all comic dramatists, B. in Paris, 1622. He 
adopted the stage as a profession in 1644, and com- 


lead.) (Chem.) A metal discovered by Hjelm in 1782, 
scarcely known in the metallic state, but said to bea 
silver-white, very hard, almost infusible metal. Sp. gr. 
8:6; at. weight 96; syinbol Mo. It forms two oxides and 
an acid. 


menced to write forit nine years later. His first popu- | Moment. (%) an infinitesimal portion of time. 


lar production was Les Précicuses Ridicules (1659). Next 
came L'Ecole des Maris (1661), a lively comedy of char- 
acter and intrigue. In 1606, he produced his great play 
Le Misanthrope, and in the year following Tartvf/e (the 
“ Hypocrite”), esteemed the masterpiece of his genius. 


The M. of any physical agency, is its importance with 
reference to some special application. Thus, the M. of 
a force abt. any axis (to which its direction is perpen- 
dicular) is the product of the force by its least distance 
from the axis. 


Quite a succession of fine plays came after; chief among | Momentum, (mo-mén'tim,) or Yurzrus. [L., move- 
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ment.] ( Dynamics.) The effect Which one body in motion | all who enjoy the benefit of freedom, as was the case it 
is capable of producing on another. It is numerically | Poland. 
represented by the product obtained by multiplying : Monastery. (món'ds-tér-e.) (From Gr. monastérion, a 


together the mess and velocity. Thus, a body contnin- 
ing 5 lbs. of matter, and moving at the rate of 12 ft. per 
second, has a M. of 60. 

Mom us, (mds.) (Gr. Mómos.] (Myth) The god of 
folly and raillery, said to be the son of Nox. 

Mona, cnona^,) a small island of tho W. Indies, in 
Mona Passage, between Hayti and Porto Rico. 

Monachism, (món'a-kizn.) [From Qr. monache a 
monk.] (A. Hist.) A stato of religious retirem«..t, 
more or less complete, accompanied by contemplation, 
and by various devotional, ascetical. and penitential 


practices. The father of M. is generally agreed to un ve 
been St. Anthony, who, in 3005, collected a number of 


ascetics into un associated community in Egypt, and 
regulated their mode of liviug by fixed rules. The 
ancient monks were not like the modern, distinguished 
intu orders, but took their names from the places which 
they inhabited, or were distinzuished by their dierent 
modes of living ; 4*— 1. the Aachorets, who lived alone 
in private cells in tlie wilderness ; 2. the Canoliles, who 
lived in community, several of them in the sune house, 
under the direction of a superior; and 3, Sarabdes, or 
atrolling monks, who had no fixed rule or residence. 
The first and last of these came gradually to be ab- 
sorbed in the regular CQ nobite system, which was 
principally regarded by the Church, and most under its 
direction. A great epoch in the history of western M. 
began with Benedict of Nurcia, whose rule (529) came 
gradually into general use, transforming the previously 
independent communities into an hierarchical order. 
It became the bond ot uniou for most of the western 
convents, but the many favors received from Church, 
State, and individuals, feilitated the growth of moral 
corruption to a «creat extent, and called torth repeated 
attempts at reform ; #0 that for many centuries the his- 
tory of M. presents a continued struggle of reformers 
with the laxity and inditf-rence, obtaining ina greater 
or lesser number of the convents of their times. 1n tho 
14th century, a general degeneracy of M. commenced, 
until at length the name of monk came to be almost 
synonymous with ignorance and rudeness. The dawn 
of the Reformation. in the 16th century, had au inipor- 
tant intluzuce on this state of things. aud strong etlort3 
were made to enforce u more atrict Observance of tho 
rules of the respective orders, The Council of ‘Trent 
passed a number of regulations for the internal man- 
agement of religious houses. Several new orders were 
formed upon improved rules, the most famons of which 
is that of tlie Jesuits, Who were, more than uny other 
order, under the abaolute power of the Pope; Since the 
16th cent., however, M. cannot he aid to have manifested 
an inherent vitdity or power: and with the advance of 
modern civilization it has last its highest meaning aud 
conservative use. An account of the principal monastic 


orders will be round nder their own nanes iu other 


parts of this work. ‘The enclosure within which a com- 

munity of monks reside, is called a mop txtery. The 
vloistered residence of nuns ig called by various names, 
as nunnery, concent — the last also applied to the houses 
of men. 

Monaco, (món'ak-ko.) a city in 
principality of same name, under French protection, on 
the Mediterranean, 9 m. E.N.E. of Nice. This place is 
built upon a rocky promontory almost surrounded by 
the sea, und has become recently notorious for its 
gaming establishments. Pop. 2,06T.— The yrincipidity 
of M. was founded ju the loth cent. by tho family of 
Grimaldi, its present possessors. Pap. (1813) 5, 7K. 

Monad, (man dd.) | From Gr. monas, 4 unit.] Generally, 
an atom which is incapable of division. — (Metaph) In 
the philosophy of Leibnitz, 4 term denoting the ele- 
mentary or indestructible units of things. —( Nat. Hist.) 
A nume given to. various minute orzabisum, sonie of 
which may be animal us others are certainty vegetable, 

Monaduock, Gn ón'ad-nók,) or GRAND MOoNADNOCRE, in 
New Heaiapshire, u inountain of Cheshire co. 22m. E. of 
the Connecticut River, aud rising toa height of 3,718 
ft. above sea-level. l 

Monaghan, (min. Nn IJ. E. co. of Ireland, p. Ul- 
ster; area, 500 sq. M. ; C. Monaghan., Pop. 112,755. 

Monarchy. (nee.) (Gr. monos, alone, and archie, 
I govern. | (Jul.) A government iu which the supreme 
authority is vested in a single person. 
arch possesses An absolute power, the 
solute ; where the supreme power is virtually in the 
laws, though the majesty of government und the ad- 
ministration is vested in asingle person, it 18 a Lie 
M. It is hereditury if the regal power descends imme- 
diately from the possessor to the next heir by blood, as 
in Great Britain; elective, if the choice depends upon 


S. France, C. of a small 


Where the mon- | 
M. is termed ales 


solitary dwelling. | (Eccl) See MoNACHISM. 

Monastir. imoindetür) à seaport of Turkey in Europe, 
p. Roumelia, on the Vestrizzu, 82 In. NN. E. of Yanina. 
It is the chief emporium of the trade with Albania. 
Pop, 1400. — Also, u seaport of the regency of Tunis, 
N Africa, onu the Gulf of sidra, 80 m. S. E. of the city ef 
Tunis. sop. 12.000. 

Moncey, BO ADRIEN JEANNOT pr, (An-. & marshal 
ot France, B. at Besangon, 1754, served in the campaigns 
in Flanders, Spain, Austria, and Italy, and rose to the 
title of Duke of Conegliano witha marshals baton, 1804. 
n os he was appointed governor of the Invalides. 

. 1842. 

Moncks, (müngk,) u dist. of Canada, pr. Ontario. Pop. 
15,130. 

Monday.‘ miin’da.) (From A. 8. Monanairg, the moon's 

day.] (Calendar.) The second day of the week, or that 

which follows Sunday. 


Mondovi, ( món-do-ve',) a manuf. town of N. Italy, p. 
Piedmont, 45 m. 8. of Turin. Jop. 20.754. 
Monetary Unit, (nün etare.) ( Pol. Ecm.) The 


standard of money value. us the American dollar, the 
English pound sterling, &c. 
Money, (“e.) [L. moneta.) (Pol. Econ) The porta- 
ble and standard equivalent for commodities, labor, and 
values transferred. It derives its nume from having 
been coined in ancient Rome, at the temple of Juno 
Moneta; and consists either of coins, paper mouey, or 
moneys of account. Among modern commercial na- 
tions, gold, silver, and copper are alinost theonly metals 
used for this purpose. Paper money is called paper 
currency, to distinguish it from specie, metallic cur- 
reney, or cash; it comprehends notes of hand, bulls of 
exchange, checks, &c. Moneys of account are imagi- 
nary moneys, used only in keeping accounts. When 
M. is plentiful, with reference to commodities and 
labor, they are said to be deur, but when connnodities 
and labor are plentiful in reference to A., they are 
said to be cheap: dearness and cheapness being merely 
relative terms. M. is profitable to n country only by 
its circulation; for circulation causes it constantly to 
produce new portions of property ; and, ou this ac- 
count, a small sun, in constant circulation, is of far 
more benefit to a country than the possession of the 
largest sums which remain locked up and do not change 
owners, The only true means ot permanently prevent- 
ing u scarcity of M. isto improve the state of internal 
and domestic industry ; and their opinion is wholly 
destitute of foundation, who believe that a mere abun- 
dance of M. is sufficient. to develop a healthy state of 
domestic industry ; for M. does not pruduce the goods, 
but follows their production. In the most ancient 
times it is certain thut all commerce Was managed hy 
way of barter. There was always a necessity, however, 
for a surt of common standard, by which to estimate the 
value of commodities, The first inbabitaut ot the 
earth were almost all shepherds and husbandinen : they 
theretore made that common standard to consist i0 a 
certain portion of their flocks, and any commodity Was 
said to be worth 60 many sheep, oxen, ce. It was after- 


& C. 
wards found more convenient to express the value of 
most commodities by bits of leather, which by their 
marks showed the number of beasts they were worth, 
This was the first M. and the origin of all coins. Silver 
money wis not used at Rome till the 455th year after the 
buriding of the city; and gold was first coined in the 
year odi. Julius Cæsar was the first whose head was 
stumped upon M., by order of the senate. ‘The first 
coined money regularly minted. and properly so called, 
among the Jews, wis issued in the time of Judas 
Maccabieus, who had leave given. him by Antiochus 
Sidetes to coin Inoney of his own in Judie&. Payments, 
betore this, had always been made by weight: hence 
the correspondence between suns ot money, with them, 
and weights. Paper, a the representative of money, 
became, after some time, a Decessily. If the metals 
were used exclusively, the sum required, even lor & 
moderate payment, could be carricd only in a cart or 
wagon, Bee Cay, DOLLAR, LEGAL TENDER, MINT, &c. 
Money-order, (dur, or Post-OPFFICE ORDER. (Fbl. 
Econ.) An order for Money issued by one post-office, 
apd made payable at another niore or less distant, thus 
insuring the safe and speedy transmission of small suing 
of money from one place to another throughout the 
state or country. 
| Monge, GAsbARD, COMTE DE pflusk, (mónzh.) a French 
geometer and natural philosopher, B. at Beaune, 1746, 
became at the age of 20 professor of mathematics and 
of natural philusophy at Meézieres, a member of the 
Academy of Sciences in 1150, and in 1792 minister ef 
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He helped to fonnd the Polytechnic School, | Monkey-pot. (t.) Seo LecrrHIDACEA. 


and in 1795 accompanied Bonaparte to Egypt, as one Monmouth. James Fitzroy, DUKE or, B. 1649, was a 


of the directors of the scientific commission appointed 
to investigate the geodesy and archeology of that 
country. D. 1818. M. is credited with having done 
more for geometric science thau any one of modern 
scieutists ; and he has left us a work on Descriptive Ge- 
omelry; the Application o, Analysis to the Geometry of 
Surfaces ; and a Treatise on Matica. 

Mongheer, (mtn-geer’,) a manuf.town of Brit. India, 


pre. Bengal, p. Bahar, on the Guuges, 80 m. E. of Putna. ! 


Vp. 30,000. 
Mongolia, (móng-a'le-ah,) a large tract of country in 
tho N.E. part of Asia, belouging to China. The cen- 


| 


natural son of Charles II., whose favorite he became, 
In 16505 he m. Anne Scott, Duchess of Buccleuch, the 
richest heiress in the kingdom. After the death of 
Charles in 1084, M., regarded by many as being a legit? 
mate son of that monarch, and by others as the cham- 
pion of the Protestant cause, took up arns against 
Junes II, and gained a victory over his troops at Ax- 
minster, but, being defeated at Sedgemoor in 1655, was 
made prisoner and executed in July of the «ame year. 


Monmouth, (mon moth.) a W. and maritime co. of 


England, b. W. bs S. Wales, and 8. by the Bristol Chan 
nel. drea, 446 . m. C. Monmouth. Pop. 195,391. 


tral part is occupied by the great sandy desert, called; Monmouth, in /linois, a vill. of Warren co. abt. 120 


Ta-Gobi, abt, 1200 m. in length, and averaging abt. 600 
m. in breadth, though here and there intersected with 
patches of land comparatively fertile. See CHINA, 

Mongols, (móng'gul:) (Ethnol.) A division of the 
human race, ranking second in the classification of 


! 
I 


Blumenbach, and viewed collectively, the one great no- 


madic people of the earth. They include, besides tlie 
Mongols Proper, the fartars, Chinese and Indo-Chinese, 
the Burmese, Siamese, Japanese, Es quimaux, Samoy- 
edes, Finns, Lapps, Turks, and Magyars. The physical 


characteristics of the true Mongol is thus depicted by : 


Dr. Latham in his Descriptive Ei, . : “The face of 
the Mongolian is broad and flat. This is because the 
cheek-bones stand out laterally, and the nasal bones are 
depressed. The check-bones, we say, stand out luterolly, 
since they are not merely projecting, for this they 
might be without giving much breadth to the face, in- 
asinuch as they might stand forward... . The distance 
between the eyes is great, the eves themselves being ob- 
lique, and their caruncalw concealed, The eyebrows 
form a low and imperiect arch, black and scanty. Tho 
iris is dark, the cornea yellow. The complexion is 
tawny, the stature low. The eare are large, standing 
out from the bead; the lips thick and feshy rather 
than thin; the teeth somewhat oblique in their inser- 
tion, the forehead jow and flat, and the hair lank and 
thin." Under the various designations of Scythians, 
Huns, Tartars, Turks, the M. during centuries were the 
terror of E. Europe. and under Genghis Khan and Tam- 
eriane carricd their victorious arms over China, Persia, 
Siberia, aud India. The Mongolian fini. is estimated 
to number 528,000,000, or about one-half of the human 
race. 

Monitmiacer, (mo-nim-ea'se-c.) (Hot) An O. of 
planta, all. Mentspermalea, They are trees or shrubs, 
with opposite exstipulute leaves, and unisexual flowers. 
The bark and leaves are aromatic and fragrant; and the 
succulent fruit of some is eaten. They are natives 
chiefly ot S. America and Australia. 

Monitenu. (% n- e- U,.) in Missouri, a central co.; area, 
400 sq. in.; C. California, 1%. (1890) 14,749. 
Monitor, e-tör.) [L., an adviser.] (Zocl.) See 
LaAcER (1D. — (N.) A species of ironclad war-ves- 
sel, in which the guns are carried in one or more iron 
turrets, Which mas be rotated either by hand-winches 
or by asteam-cnespe, eo Chat the puns may be fircd in 
any required direction, It was invented by Capt. John 
Ericsson of New York, was first used in the War of 
Secession, and derives its nume from that of the first 
vessel of this kind ever constructed. 

Monitory Letters, (moén'e-fore.) [From L. moni- 
torius, udmonishing.] (Esel. Law.) Letters of warning 
and admonition sent from an ecclesiastical judge upon 
information of scandals and abuses within the cogni- 
zance of his court. 


Monk, (ronGg, DUKE or ALBEMARLE, (mtingk.) an Eng- 


lish general, B. in co. Devon, 1005, after a brief service 
in Holland, fought at first on tho side of Charles I. dur- 
ing the Civil War; then, changing his coat, he com- 
manded a republican army in Ireland. 164640, and in 


1691 reduced Scotland into submission to Cromwell. | Mon'ologue. (h. 


In 1653 he commanded in the seaticht in whieh the 
Dutch were defeated, and their admiral, Van Tram, 
killed. After the death of the Protector, 18. M. pro- 
claimed his son, Richard Cromwell, his successor, and 
himeelf retained command of the army in Scotland, 
With that army, he, in 1060, marched upon London, 
and declared for the restoration of Charles II., which 
consummation he succeeded in bringing about. Atter 
galuing a rent victory at sea over the Dutch in 1606, 
M. D. in 1670. 

Monk, k.) [From Gr. monachos.) (Ecl) A 
meinber of a religious society who lives apart tron the 
world in a monastery, under à vow of observing the 
rules of the order to which he belongs. 

Monkey, (müngk'e.) (From A. S. »ion, a man, and hin, 
a terminal diminutive.) (Cl.) See QUADRUMANA. 
Monkey-flower. (Bot.) See MIMULUY. 


| Nono ira onon 
Monodic 


| 


Monobasic, 10-0 bàs ik.) 


Monocarpous, (-kirpüs.) 


Monoceros, (se- rds.) 


Monochlamydeous, (m0a-o-kld-id'yus.) 


Monoclinic, (Ain “K.) 
Monoclinots, (mo-nch'lenis.) 


m. northwest of Springtield.—In Nero Jersey, an E. 
central county, Washed by the Atlantic Ocean ; erea, 
810 sq. niles. Soil very productive. C. Freehold, near 
which place the British under Sir Ilenry Clinton were 
defented by General Washington, June 28, 1778, with 
considerable loss. 


Mono, (%%%) in California, an E. county, b. on Ne- 


vada; area, 3,2) square miles; C. Bridgeport. It 
contains the Lake of Mono, which covers an area of 
about 200 square miles on the E. slope of the Sierra 
Nevada, 12 miles S W. of Aurora. 

[From Gr. monns, single, 
and basis, base.) (Chem A term denoting that which 
possesses ouly one part of base to one of acid. 


Monocacy., (mo-nok' ah-3e,) in Muryland, Frederick co,, 


formed by the junction of several creeks rising in Adams 
co., enters the Potomac near the line of Montgomery 
co., after a S. course of 50 m. On its banks, Gen. Wal- 
laces Union force was defeated by the Confederates 
under Gen. Early, July 9, 1864. 

[From Gr. monos, sole, 
and karpos, fruit.] (Bet.) Producing fruit but once 
in its life, as an annual, or such perennials as the 
American aloe, which always perishes after flowering. 

L.; Gr. monos, and kerar 
a horn.) (tet.) The Unicorn, a modern constellation 
lying to the S. of Orion, and containing 31 small stars. 

(Bol.) 
See FLOWER. 


Monochromatic, (--ro-nát'ik.) (From Gr. monos, 


and chroma, color.] (Opt) Consisting of one color only. 
—M.lump,u lump which emits rays of one refrangibility 
only. Light of this kind is frequently required in opti- 
cal experiments. By introducing into a colorless spirit 
Or gas flame a tuft of asbestos saturated with chloride 
of lithium, sodium, or thallium, M. light of a red, yel- 
low, or green color may be obtained. 

See CRYSTALLOGRAPHT. 
[From Gr. monos, and 
Alineo, T incline.] ( Bot.) A designation fora flower which 
is hermaphroditic, or with both stamens and pistils. 
(Bot.) See DicoTYLEDONOUS. 
lamydeous, (mod -lim-id'güs.) 
(Bot.) Having indifferently either a calyx only, or both 
calyx und corolla, 


Monod y. (n.) (Mus.) See CHANT. 
 Monoecious, (mo-ne’shiia) (From Gr. monos, and oikos 


Monogram, (nón'o-grim.) 


Mon'ograph. (/.) 


Monolith. (on'-ltA.) 


Monomania, (-ma’ne-ah.) 


a household. 
in different 


(Bot.) Having male aud female organs 
owers on the same plant. 
[From Gr. monos, and 
gramma, a letter.] (Areheol) A character or cipher 
composed of one or more letters interwoven, and used 
as an abbreviation of a name on scals, buttons, heads 
of letters, envelopes, &c. 
(From Gr. monos, and grapho, 
I describe.] (Tit.) A special treatise written on a single 
subject; as, a monograph on Runic inscriptions. 
[From Gr. monelithos, one- 
stoned.) (Archa) A pillar, obelisk, column, and the 
like, consisting of a single stone. 
[From Gr. monos, and lagos, de- 
xeription.| (Dran A poem, recitation, or scena, writ- 
ten for declamation by one person only. Or, a dramatie 
act, in which a single performer appears on the stage 
nnd soliloguizes. 
[From Gr. monos anc 
mania, Madness.) (., The name often given to that 
form of mania in which the mind of the patient is so 
absorbed by one idea, that with reference to it he is mad, 
although sane on every other subject. 


Monomietric, (-mt'rik.) [From Gr. monos and metron. 


micasure,] (Crystillog.) Designating such crystals as 
have their axes equal, or of one kind, as the cube, octo 
hedron, and dodecahedron, 


Monomial, or Monome, (mo-no'me-dl.) [From Gr. 


monos, single, und nomen, a name.] (Math.) In Algebra, 
a root or quantity which has but one name; that ia 
consists of ouly one member. 
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Menomyharia, (món-o-mi-a're-a.) See CoscBotoat. 

Monona, (nw-no'nah,)in lowa, a W. co., b. on Nebraska; 
area, 890 sq. m.; C. Onowu. 

Monongahela, (mo-ncon-gah-e'lah,) a river of Penn- 
syleania, issuing from the union of the W. Fork «and 


Tygart's Valley rivers in Marion co, W. Virginia, und 


emptying iuto the Alleghany at Pittsburg, tu form the | 


Ohio. 

Monongalia, (--.) in Minnesota, a S. W. centra! 
co., now united to Kandiyohi co, Pop. 3,161.—In W. 
Virginia, a N. co., b. on Pennsylvania; area, 630 sq. m.; 
C. Morgantown, 

Monopetalous, (món-o-p r-.) [From Gr. monos, 
and petalon, a lcaf.] (Bot.) Having all the petals united 
by their edges. 

Monophyllous, (m-n?f:llüs) (From Gr. monos, 
and phullon, a leaf.) (Boto Having only one leat, or 
several leaves united by their edges into one. 

Monopoli, (nmón-o-po-lc, 1 à fortified seaport of S. Italy, 
p. Terra di Bari, on the Adriatic, 32 wiles N.N. E. of Ta- 
ranto. Pop. 20.200. 

Monopoly, („n -le.) (From Gr. monopdlia, a sell- 
ing alone.] ((m. und JI. Fn.) An exclusive rizht, 
secured to one or more persons, to carry on some branch 
of trade or manufacture, obtained either by purchasing 
all the articles in the market, or by a license from the 
govt. The M. most frequently granted in former times 
were tlie right of trading to certain foreign countries, 
the right of importing or exporting certain articles, 
and that of exercising particular arts or trades. 

Monotheisan, (non'te-izin) [From Gr. monos, and 
Theos, God.] (Theol.) The doctrine or belief in the 
existence of one God only: — in contradistinction frum 
polytheism, q. v. 

Monothelites, (u.) Utz.) [From Gr. monothel?tat, 
single-willed.) (Eccl. Hist.) An heretical sect in the 
Early Church, which, while admitting two natures in 
Christ, asserted that the divine nature so predominated 
as to leave the human no action or efficacy, and there- 
fore no power of volition, and consequently that there 
was but one will in Christ. This doctrine, condemned 
as unorthodox, distracted the Church in the 7th cent., 
and was successively condemned by the first Lateran 
Council (649) and the 6th @cumenical council at Con- 
stantinople (650). In the 12th cent., the M., after re- 
cantiug their heresy, were received buck within the 
fold of the Church. 

Monotone, (mon'o-tón.) (From Gr. menos, and tonns, a 
sound.] (Mus.) A sound or tone of one uniform pitch. 

Monotony, (-not'o-ne.) (Same deriv.] (Jehet.) A same- 
ness of sound, or the utterunce of successive syllables 
at one unvaried pitch, without cadence or inflection. 

Monotremata, (-(rém'a-tah.) [From Gr. monos, and 
trema, an aperture.) (Zool.) A fam. of Edentates, com- 
prising Australian animals which vary widely from all 
other mammals, having their organic structure in many 
respects much like that of birds. The genus Zchelua 
comprises those which have a long, slender muzzle and 
extensible tongue, like the Ant-eaters, and which are 
covered with spines. The genus Ornithorhynchua, or 
Hlatupus, igs characterized by an elongated, enlarged, 
and dat muzzle, presenting the closest external resem- 
blance to the bili of a duck, and the more so as its edges 
are similarly furnished with small truusverse lamina 
(Fig. 58). 

Monotropacer, (-tro-pa'se-e) (Bot) The Fir-rape 
fin., an O. of plants, all. Ericales, con-isting of parasitic 
plants of a brown color, closely allied to Z^yrolacem. 
The Indian Pipe or Bird's-nest, Menofropa uniflora, isa 
small succulent plant, commen iu woods from Canada to 
Georgia. 

Monrenle, (mén-ra’dl,) a seaport of S. Italy, in Sicily, 
4 m. S.W. of Palermo. Pop. 12,058. 

Monroe, James, (miin-ro’,) ith President of the United 
States, was B. in Westmoreland co., Va., 1758. Atter 
graduating at William and Mary Coll., he served with 
distinction in the army during tlie war of the revelu- 
tion, and in 1752 entered the General Congress as a 
delegate from his native State. In the Virginia Con- 
vention, 1758, he opposed. the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution, and allied himself with the Republican 
party. which party elected him à member of the U.S. 
Senate in 1790. Four years later he proceeded to France 
as minister-plenipotentiary, from which office he wis 
recalled in 1796. During the years 177-1502 he filled 
the office of governor of Virginia. In 1802, as the asso- 
ciate of Mr. Livingston, he was dispatched on a special 
mission to negotiate for the purchase of Louisiana, In 
1803 in England, and in 1805 in Spain, he performed 
special diplomatic services for his country. n 1811 he 
accepted the governorship of Va., and in the same year 
became secretary of state under Pres. Madison's admin- 
btatiou, which position he occupied with credit till 
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March, 1817. The year before he had been the elected 
Democratic candidate for the Presidency. During bis 
term of office, Florida was ceded to the U. Statea, 1819. 
Reélected in 1820, during his 2d term, the U. States re- 
cognized the de facto independence of the Spanish- 
American colonies. In Dec., 1823, he gave utterance 
in his Message to the celebrated principle touching the 
foreign policy of the United States, since known as the 
Monroe Doctrine." In 1825 Mr. M. retired from the 
Presidential chair, and D. in New York, 1831. 

Monroe’, in ma. a B. W. co.; area, 1,070 square 
iniles ; Capital, Claiborne.—In Arkansas, a S. E. county* 
area, 1,040 square miles; Capital, Lawrenceville.—In 
Florida, a S. W. co.; area, 4,000 aq. m. The “Everglades” 
cover a great portion of its surfaco; Capital, Key West. 
ln Georgia, a W. ceutral county; Capital, Forsyth.— 
In Minis, à S. W. oounty, bordering on Missouri; area, 
300 square miles; Capital, Waterloo.—In Indiana, @ 
8. by W. central co.; area, t sq. miles; C. Blooming- 
tou.—In Juwa,a S. by E. county; Capital, Albin.—In 
Kentucky, a S. county, bordering on Tennessee; area, 
600 square miles; Capital, Tompkinsvilie.—In Mi-higan, 
a S.E. county, b. S. by Ohio; area, 540 sq. m.; C. Mone 
roe.—A prosperous city, cap. of above county, on the 
Raisin River, 40 m. S. W. of Detroit. £p. (1880) 4, 928. 
In Mississippi, a J. E. county, b. on Alabama, area, 
95) square miles; Capital, Aberdeen.—In AMixsourt, & 
N. E. county; area, 620 square miles; Capital, Paris.—In 
Nebraska, un E. e.; irea, 576 square miles; C. Genoa 
—In New York. a N. W. county, impinging ou Lake 
Ontario; area, 720 square miles; Capital, Kochester.— 
In Orin, an E. by s. county. skirting W. Virginia; area, 
42) square miles; Capital, Woodstield.—In Pennsylvania, 
an E. county, b. on New Jers«y ; arca, 600 square miles; 
Capital. Stroudypurg.—lo Tennessee, a S. E. county, b. 
on North Carolina; area, 50) square miles; Capital, 
Madisonville.—In Wisconsin, a S. W. county; area, 700 
square miles; Capital, 3parta.—In the same State, a 
town, cap. of Green county, about 40 miles S &. W. of 
Madison —In West Virjinia, a S. K. county; area, 450 
square miles; Capital, Union. 

Monroe’, (Fortress.) See FonTRESS MONROE. 

Mons, (món,) a fortified city of Belgium, C. of p. Hai- 
nault, on the Trouille, 35 m. 8.W. of Brussels. It has 
important manufs. of textile goods, cutlery, arms, &c., 
and iB extensively engaged in iron-fouuding and coal- 
mining. Pop. 23,121. 

Monsoons, (-soonz'.) [Ar. mansim, a season.) ( Meteor.) 
The name given to the trade winds and counter-trade 
winds which blow in the Indian Ocean, the former 
from Oct. to April, the latter from April to Oct. In 
the summer months the Asiatic continent is beated 
more than the equatorial parts of the Indian Ocean, so 
that, instead of air-currents towards the equator, there 
prevail air-curreuts from the cquator; and precisely 
as the nir-current8 towards the equator are changed 
through the effects of the earth's rotation into N. E. 
winds, 80 the air-currents from the equator are changed 
through the same cause into S.W. winds. In a similar 
way, A. prevail (though not quite in so marked a de- 
gree) over those parts of the Indian Ocean which lie 
to the N. of Australia, N.W. counter-trade winds taking 
the place of the S.E. trade winds during the summer 
months of the 3. hemisphere, that is, from Oct. to April. 

Monster, (mén’stir.) [From L. monstrum, a warning. | 
(Phystel.) The name which applies to any creature 
whose formation deviates in some remarkable way 
from what is natural to the species; sonietinies in a 
malformation of the whole or some portion of the 
body,and sometimes in the presence of organs or parts 
not necessary to it. 

Monstrance, (mon'strdnz,) or Osrrxsonv. [From L. 
monatro, to show.] (Eccl) A kind of pyx in which 
the consecrated wafer is carried in solemn procession, 
aud deposited upon the altar. 

Montagnards, (mdutdn-yar’.) [Fr., monntaineers.] 
( fist.) The “Mountain " or Extreme Republican party 
during the first French Revolution, deriving their dis- 
tinctive appellation from their occupying the higher 
seats in the hall of the National Assembly. Under the 
leadership of Robespierre, Danton, St. Just, Marat, and 
others of the Jacobin chiefs, they combated and over- 
threw the Girondists (q. v.), and introduced the Reign 
of Terror. Their most proininent members finally 
perished under the guillotine. 

Montagu, Lapy Mary WorTLEY, (mén’tah-gu,) an Eng- 
lish authoress, B. 1690, was a daughter of the Duke of 
Kingston. One of the most beautiful and intellectu- 
ally pitted women of her day —the “Sévigne ” of Eng- 
lish literature — she became the friend of Pope, Addi- 
son, and the chief wits and poeta of that period. In 
1716 she was English ambassadress at Constantinople, 
aud thence wrote those charming Letters" which have 
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scarcely an equal in the language they are written in. 
On her return, she successfully introduced the Turkish 
ractice of inocul ting for the small- -pox, and n. 1n 1761. 
ontague, (món CiÀ-gy a) iu eus, à N. E. co., b. on 
Indian er.; area, Nr) sq. m.; C. Montague. 

Montaigne, MICHEL EYQUEM De, (mon-tuhn’,) an illus- 
trious French essayist, B. in Périgord, 1533. Atter the 
completion of his scholastice studies, he studi d law, 
and became judge at Bordeaux, 12254. In 1559 appeared 
his famous Essays —a work which stands us u mouu- 
ment of taste, crudition, knowledge c men and of iuan- 
ners — a work of which not less than 78 editions have 
received publication in European languages alone! D. 
1592. 

Montalembert, Cnak TES Forses DE TRYON, CoMTE 
DE, (mom-tül'aim-bair,) u French orator, publicist, and 
stutesman, B. 1810. D. 1870. 

Montana, (nón-tih'nah,) a State of the Amer. Union, 
lying bet. N. Lat. 2u°-15°, and W. Lon. 279-399 ; b. N. 
by Brit. America, E. by Dakota, S. by Wyoming, and 
W. and S. W. by Idaho. Area, 143,776 U. in., or 92,016,“ 
640 acres. This State, constituting one of the niet re- 
contly organized divisious of the Federal common- 
wealth, consists superficially of a series of five busins, 
subdivided into a congeries of valleys by outlying spurs | 
of the N. Rocky Mts., and drained by the head-waters | 
of the Missouri aud Yellowstone rivers. The surlace 
is consequently one greatly diversified, Generally, . 
may be said to present a soil sutficiently fertile and utl- 
able for agricultural purposes; though little has as yet 
been done in this direction, on account f its hitherto 
but sparse settlement, Gold, silver, copper, lead, iron, 
telluriuin, arsenic, &c., have been loud in great ple nty, 
and become day by day more an object of miu in- 
dustry. Tho miueral area of . has been estimated 
at 9,200,000 deres. Pasturing oF catt is carried on 10 
a large extent. Montana, at its admission into the 
Union, was divided into 24 cos., and has as its prin. 
towns Heh: mu, Virginia City (thecap.), Banuock City, 
and Denton € ity. The industrial deve Jopme utot M. has 
been much retarded by Indian depredations upon the | 
settlers, The principal Indian tribes found within ita 
limits ure the Blackfeet, Crows, Flatheads, Pend d'O- 
reilles and Minnetarees. Montana, which originally 
formed a part of Idaho, was made an independent Ter. | 
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of a tunnel 8 m. in length, at a depth of severa! thow 
sand it. below the uppersurface,— This tunnel oce 

12 vearsin the making, lias a width of 20 ft. 9 in- with 
a heigtt of ly ft. Y in., and is lad down with a double 
liue of rails. 


Monte Casino, (-kah-se'no,) a celebrated Renedictine 


abbey, established by St. Benedict in o2), upon the 
mountain of saine name, in the Italian p. Terra di la- 
voru, rising over the town of San Germano (anc. Casi- 
num) Pilgrims resorted there from all parts of the 
world, as the Benedictines were deemed to possess mi- 
raculous baling derived from Mount Zion, The beauty 
Ol the spot still attracts many visitors, 


Monte Christo, (n't ri to. a small rocky island 


of the Mediterrancan, lying abt. 25 m. S. of Elba. and 
bet. the Tuscan peninsula of Argentaro and the island 
of Corsica, This almost uniulahited islet has giver 
mune to one of the finest romances of Dumas the Eider 
—the Count af Monte Christo. 


Montecuculi. Ruxovpo, Cour, (Mont h im-le,) 


one of the greatest captains of his time, B. at Modena, 
1005; p. losl. 


Montego Bay, ( mon-e'go-.) a seaport on the N. W. 


Coast of Jamaica, in N. Lat, 15? 29 24 ', W. Lon. 77056 
It is u place of active trade, pp. 4 mm 


Montélimart, (mónu-ta-le-mahr',) a town of France, 


dep. Drone, near tlie junction of the Jubron with the 
KLoue, 70 11. S. of Lyon. sop. 11.100. 


Montenegro, or Rh ans-Daurn, (the “Black Mountain") 


a small sceini-iudependent principality of S.B. Europe, 
under Turkish sazerainty, b. N. by Bosnin and Herze- 
govina, E. by Bosnia, S. E. by Albania, and W. by x nar 
row strip ol Dalmatia which separates it from the waters 
of the Adriatic; bet. N. Lat. 422 10 3? Ww, E. Lon. 15° 
41-1 ⁰ Y. Area, 1.700 ng. m. The surface of this state 
is generally bold and mourntaincus, with a soil produce 
ing Cereals, tobacco, and fruits. C. (ettig ne. The in- 
habitants are of Slavic race, belong to the orthodoxX 
Greek Church, aud are governed by a prince under the 
title of Ahospodür.. Wars with the Montenegring were 
carried ou by Turkey in 1553 and 1562, with a view of 
subjecting them tothe influence of the Porte. M. aided 
Ruessiain the war with Turkey in 1875, and her indepen- 
dence was secured, with eularped territory, under the 
treaty of Berlin, 


May 26, 1864, and admitted into the Union by Act of | Montepulciano, (mon- ta · Yo. che tab mn.) a town of 


Congress, approved Feb. 22, 1559. 


Italy, p. and Z7 miles S.E. of the city ot Siena A oe 
brated wine ix grown in its neighborhood. Lop, 12,273. 


Montanists, (nón'tdn- P (el. Hist.) A sect of | Monterey. montara) à handsome and. prosperous 


heretics Which arose towards tio decline of the Zd cent. 
and which took their name from their touinder, a Phry- 
gian named Monfanus, The latter preicuded to be in- 
spired, und declared himself the Paraciete, or * Com- 
forter,” promised to tlieapostles, The doctrines ui this 
Bect were similar to those of the Gnosfics tq. v.). They 
were Violently opposed by the Alexandrian school, and 
disappeared abt. the end of the 4th cout. 

Montauban, % Hahn, à manuf., town of Franc e, 
dep. Tarn-et-Garonne, on the Tarn, 32 in. N. of Toulouse. 
Pup. 25,911. 


city of Mexico, C. of the State ot Nuevo Leon, on the 
Tigre, ^» m. E. by N of Saltillo. This place was carried 
by u*sault by the Amencans, Sept. 19, 1546, after a 4 
dave determined resistance on the part of the Mexicans. 


Monterey, (mont-c-ra’,) in Curera, a S. MW. county, 


washed by the Pacific Ocean, and b. E. by the Coast 
laure; aren, 4,09) square miles. It is rich in min 
erals; C. Monterey. A city, port of entry, and C. of 
above co., on a bay of same name, 91 m. S. S E. of Ran 
Francisco. Founded in 1770, it remained for many years 
the location vl the State govt. 


Montauk Point, (mdn-tauk’) in Now York, a o Montespan, FRANÇ ISE ATHENAISE DE ROCHECHOUART, 


at the E. extremity of Long island, N. Lat. 11012 
W. Lon 7151“ 51“. 

Mont Blanc. (Fr., White Mou tain, “] the highest 
zummit in Europe, iu the Savoy Alps extus in a 
direction S. W. to N. E. bet. N. Lat. 45^ 460-459 77. It 
consists of a series of successive elevations — or rather 
poaks, e ulled styles, culuinatiug iu the“ Aiguille de 
Giant," 16,777 ft. above the so ad cappe d with eteri d 
Know. The ascent of this “Monarch of mountains” 
(Byron) was first accomplished in 1750. 

Montcalin, oa05s( g) kein, ) in Canuda, a dist. of the p. 
Quebec. up. 12,542. — In Michiy: ta, u W. central co. of 
the Lower Peuiusula; area, (9U square wiles; Capital, 
Stanton. 

Montcalm de St. Véran, Louis Josep, Makgtls 
pl, u French general, h. ueur Nimes, 1712, w as appouited 
to the chief command in Canala 1706, and thero op- 
posed the Enylish invasion, falling gloriously at the 
same time as his antagonist, Gen. Wollte, on the Lciglits 
of Quebec, in 1159. 

Mont Cenis, (-,) a summit of the Graian eis 
bet. France aud Piedinont, foitiing the S. E. angle 
the dept. Savoie; N. Lat. (of hospice) do? 14 S", E. Lon. 
6? 26! 11". Weight, 6,775 ft. Napoleon I., bet. 1805-1711, 
caused à giest iiilitary road to be constructed over the 
pas of tins mountain, — a therogughiare which thence- 
forward, until 1570, continued to be an important avd 
much freque uted means of communica en between 
branco and Italy. In the year inst nienüoned, how- 
ever, one of the grandest achievements of modern en- 
gineering science Was consummated xi the opening of 
è line of railroad through the heart of A. C. by muwus 


MAbQuisk DE, (- T-. a French lady of great 
beaaty, B. 1611, utter her marrinze with the Marquis of 
Montespan became the acknowledged mistress of Louis 
AIV. tu succession to Mile de La Valliere, und becume 
by him the mother of Sehildren. D. 17017. 


Montesquieu, Ciantis DR SECONDAT, Baron DE, 


Qnou-taz-ke-00,) A Freneh author, B. near Bordeaux, 
109, becatiie iu Flu president of the parliament ot that 
City, arid iu 1728 à tiietaber ol the French Academy, and 
a Fellow of the Royal Society of london. D. in Paris, 
1:55. The great work upon Which his literary reputa- 
tion rests is Zhe Spara of Laws © L'Esprit des Lois" 
17489. u production of singular erudition aud liberality 
ot pu Attica) thoug ig. 


Monte Video, (morte reden “ Mountain of Life,” 


a flourtshites seaport-city of S. America, republic ot 
Uruguay, of which it is the Cq on a peninsula on the 
N. sliore of tlie Plitawstoary, 120 m. E. by N. ot Buenos 
Ayres. Jt is a tolerably weil-built. place, with an ex- 
cellent harbor und cominauds an iiiportant trade with 
Great. Britain, the U. States. Kc. Of Buenos Avrean 
origin, M. V. became in 15.5 the metropolis of the 
Banda Oriental, or Uruguay as it is now called. J op. 
26 0e inoa Fig. 478. ; 


Montezuma II. . Gn e- ru.) the last Mexican 


etuperot of te Aztec dynasty, was n. abt. 1470, and as- 
cended the throne in 150. Jie reigned with vigor aud 
popularity until the invasion of his dominions by Cor- 
te / in l,. Tne stery of the Conquest of Mexico, and 
ot the fall and death of M., in 1520, are nerinted with a 
picturesque circumstantialty iu the pages of tbe 
Americanu historian, Prescott. 
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flontfaucen, BERNARD DE, (món(g pioka French] ton.—In Pennsylvania, a 8.E. county; area, 450 sqnare 
autiquary, B. in Languedoc, 1655; D. 1741. is princi-| miles; Capital, Norristown.—In Tennessee, a N. N. W. 
pal work, The Monuments of the French Monarchy, 5 county, near the Kentucky border; area, 550 square 
vols., 1729, isa production of considerable authoritative | mules; Capital, Clarksville.—In Teras. a S. E. county: 
value. area, 1,200 square miles; Capital, Montgomery.—In 
Virginia, a S. W. co.; area, 300 square miles; Capital, 
Ohristiansburg. 
Month, (minth.) [A. 8. monath.] (Calendar) The 
twelfth part of a year; otherwise called a calendar 
month, to distinguish it from the astronomical, which 
js either solar or lunar. (See LUNAR Monta, &c.) The 
Romans used lunar months, making them aterretely 
of 29 and 30 days; and they marked the days of eac 
month by three terms, viz., calends, nones, and ides. 
A civil or common month consists of a certain number 
of days, according to the laws and customs of the dit 
ferent countries in which it is used; either having no 
regard to the solar or lunar month, as those of the 
Egyptians in their equal year, of the Romans in the 
ear of Romulus, &c., or comin pretty near to the solar 
astronomical month, as the Julian.— There are twelve 
solar months and thirteen lunar months in the year. 
In popular language, four weeks are called a month, 
that space of time being nearly the length of the lunar 
month. 
Monthly, (müntA'le.) (Lit) A periodical publication 
appearing with regularity once a month; as, Zell's 
Memthly (Magazine). 
Monti, VINCENZO, ( món'te,) an eminent Italian poet, B. 
at Ferrara, 1753. Fostered by the care of Cardinal 
Borghese, M. entered the field of letters early. In 1785 
his tragedy of Aristodemo was favorably received; his 
poem Bassvilliana (1793) still more so. In 1805 he be- 
came historiographer to Napoleon L, and p. in 1828. 
Besides the above, he wrote Cato Gracco, a tragedy, and 
the popular anthem Bell, Italia. 
Montilla, (mén-lee!’yah,) & manuf. town of Spain, in 
Andalusia, 19 m. S. E. of Cordova. Pop. 13,500. 
Montiucon, (món(g )-loo'són( g.) a manuf. town of 
France, dept. Allier, on the Cher, 38 m. W. S. W. of 


Fig. 418. — URUGUAYAN FARMER AND WIFE. Moulins. Pop. 18,675. 


Montmagny, (mdn(g)-md-gné,) a dist. of Canada, p 
Montferrat, (mon gf rah.) ( Hist.) A former in-] Quebec. . 13,555. 


dependent duchy of N. Italy, in Lombardy, founded by Montmorenci, or Montmorency, (món-mo- 
Otho I. in 967. The Paleologi became its possessors by rdn(g)-se’,) one of the grentest houses of the ancient 
marriage in 1224, reigning till 1533, when a contest arose | French noblesse, the head of which took rank as “ pre- 
as to the succession, which the Emperor Charles V. de- mier baron of Christendom.” Among its principal 
cided in favor of Frederigo Gonzaga, Marquis of Man- members it counted six constables and eleven marshals 
tua. In 1708, M. was ceded to Savoy; in 1797 it became | 9f France; of whom were the following: — MarntEU I., 
incorporated with the Cisalpine Republic; and, in 1815, 1115-1160, Constable of the kingdom, m. Ist a sagh- 
was annexed to the kingdom of Sardinia. ter of Henry I. of England, and 2dly, the widow of 
Montfort, Simon pe, Ear. or LEICESTER. (mont’firt,)| Louis le Gros, king of France.— MATHIEU I., (“the 
a powerful English noble, brother-in-law of Henry III. Great,") grandson of the preceding, 1174-1230, com- 
and lieutenant-general of Gascony. In 1258 he headed | manded at Bovines, 1214, and as Constable held the 
the barons in their collision with the king. regarding | generalissimoship of the French army. — ANNE, DUC 
a diminution of the royal prerogative, and in 1264 com- | DE M. and Constable of France, 1493-1507 : successfully 
manded at the battle of. Lewes, where Henry wns taken | defended Provence against Charles V., 1536; was de- 
prisoner. M. summoned a Parliament in 1265, and ſented and made prisoner at the battle of St. Quentin, 
caused the election of popular representatives, thus in- 1557; commanded the Catholic party in the Civil War, 


stituting the House of Commons. In the same year ined the battle of Dreux, and fell on the field of St. 
this patriotic and warlike earl fell in the battle of nis, 1567. — HENRI IL, Duc pe M., and marshal of 
Evesham, where the barons were defeated by the king’s| France, 1595-1632, was the last representative of the 
aon, afterward Edward T. first ducal branch of his house. Ile commanded in 


Montgomery. ( mónt-güm'ür-e,) a co. of England, in ihe war against the Huguenots, 1620, defeated the Im- 
N. Wales, b. E. by Salop, and W. by Cardigan ; area, perialists at Veillane, 1629; and, actuated by hostility 
755 sq. m.; C. Montgomery. Pop. 67,789. towards Cardinal Richelieu, took up arms against the 
Montgomery. RICHARD, an American general, B. in crown, was defeated, taken prisoner, and executed, 
Ireland, 1736. In 1772 he resigned his commission in| 1692. He was uncle to the great Condé. 
the British service, and settled in Dutchess co., N. Y., Montmoren'cy, in Canada E., an affinent of the 
representing it in the Continental Congress, 1775. As St. Lawrence, which it enters abt. 6 m. N. k. of Quebec. 
brigadier in the national army he took Montreal, and It possesses a celebrated cataract, 250 ft. in height. —A 
was killed in the assault on Quebec, Dec., 1775. S. E. co.; area, 7,465 sq. m. Pop. 12,085. 
Montgomery, (mént’gom-ar-e,) in Alabama, a S. E. Montour, (mon- too.) in Pennsylvania, an E. central 
centra! co.: area, 1,010 square miles; OC. Montgomery. | | €o.; area, 230 sq. m.; C. Danville. 
A city. cap. of above county, and also of the State, Montpelier, (mónt-pe'lc-ür,) a well-built and pros- 
on the Alabama River, 331 miles N.E. of Mobile. As a perous town, C. of the State of Vermont, and seat of 
commercial centre it ranks among the foremost of justice of Washington co., on the Onion River, 200 m. 
Southern cities p. reg 16,714.—In Arkansas, a 8. W. N. W. of Boston, Mass. Pop. 3,023. 
central co.; area, 1,100 sq. miles; Capital, Mount Ida. Montpellier, (mon- pelle, ) a handsome and pictu- 
—In Georgia, & S. E. central county; area, 750 square resquely -located city of the S. of France, C. dept. 
miles; Capital, Mount Vernon.—In Illinois, a SS. W. Hérault, on the Lez, near the Mediterranean, and 77 
central co.; area. 690 sq. miles; Capital, Hillsborough.| | n). N.W.of Marseille. Pop. 55,606. 
—In Indiana. a W. central co.; area, 500 square miles; Montpensier, ANTOINE MARIE PHILIPPE Lovis DOR- 
Capital, Crawfordaville.—In Jowa, a S. W. county: aren, LEANS, (món-pón(g)-se-a^,) 5th son of Louis Philippe, 
43) square miles; Capital, Fravkfort.—In Kentucky, a sometime king of the French, was B. at Neuilly, 1824. 
N.E central county; area, 230 square miles; Capital,| After some military service in Algeria, he m., in 1846, 
Mount Sterling.—ln Maryland, a &.W. county, b. on Donna Maria Luisa, a sister of Isabella II., then Queen 
Virginia; area, 660 square miles; Capital, Rockville.— of Spain, and ten years later was appointed Captain- 
In Missouri. an E. co.; area, 604 square miles; Capital, General of Spain. He failed as a candidate for the 
Danville —In N. Carolina, a „W. central county; area, Spanish throne after the abdication of Isabella, in 1869, 
550 square miles; Capital, Troy.—In New York, an E.] and in March, 1870, engaged in a duel near Madrid 
central co.; area, 400 square miles; Capital, Fonda.— with Prince Enrique de Bourbon, wnich ended fatally 
In Ohio, a S. W. co.; area. 440 sq. miles; Capital, Day | for the latter. 
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Mentreal, (mént-re-cul’,) an Important city of Canada, 
prov. of Quebec, on an island in the St. Lawrence, 150 
m. 8.W. of Quebec. The newer portion is well laid out, 
the older being built after the French manner. M. is 
essentially, by virtue of ita geographical position at tho 
head of the St. Lawrence ship navigation, one of the 
chief commercial centres on the American continent, 
Its quays are extensive, and its shipping relations, with 
both Europe and the U. States, of very considerable 
magnitude. M. was settled by tlie French colonists abt. 
the end of the Ith cent., and in 17600 passed. into pos- 
ses sion of the English. Pep. 100.000, about three-fourths 
being of French descent. The Victoria Tubular Bridge 
built by the Grand Trunk Railway, andone of the finest 
structures of the kind in the world, spana the river at 
thia point. 

Montrose’, JAMES GRAHAME, Int MARQUIS or, (ent- 
róz'^a Scottish royalist general, h. in Edinburgh, 16513. 
During the Civil War he acted as lieutenant-genecal for 
Charles I. in Scotland, and in 1614 gained the battle of 
Tipperinouir, and in the following year those of Inver- 
lochy amd Kilsyth. Deteated, however, ut Philiphaugh in 
Sept. of that year, he entered the Austrian service wher 
he became a marshal of the empire, 
noble, the * Great Marquis " as history loves to call him, 
landed in Scotland with à small force in the early part 
of 1650, designing to strike a blow for the restoration 
of his late sovereign s heir (Charles IT.» when he was 
betrayed through the machinations of his enemy, the 
false and sanctitnonious Marquis of Argyle, aud hurried, 
without a trial, to the block, at Edinburgh, in the May 
following. 

Montrose. (mónt-róz',) a finely-huilt and prosperous 
commercial town and seaport of Scotland, at the cn- 
trance of the river S. Esk, co. Forfar, 60 m. N. X. E. of 
Edinburgh. Pop. 14,563. 

Montserrat, (mint-crrdt,) one of the islands of the 
Lesser Antilles group. W. Indies, belonging to England, 
in N. Lat. 16? 45^, W. Lon. 2. Pip. 7,01. 

Monument, (món'u-n^nt.). (From L. monumentum, a 
reminder.] (Arch.) A building, structure, or erection 
of any kind raised as a memorial of a deceased person 
or to commemorate some inportant event; as a tri- 
umphal arch, a pyramid, an obelisk, a mausoleum, a 
pillar, à cenotaph, a tombstone, &c. 

Mou za, (624, a manuf, twn of N Italy, and for- 
merly C. of the old Lombardic kingdom, p. Milan, on tlie 
Lambro, 9 m. N. E. of Milan. 1%. 22,106. 

Mood. (mod.) or Mopg. From L. modus, a manner.] 
(Gram.) The method of forming a verb, or the manner 
in which a verb is inflected, O as to express tlie nature 
of our conception of an event, fact, or circumstance, 
whether as certain, contingent, possible, &c. 

Mooltan, n,. or MovtriN, a large and hand- 
some city of Brit. India, C. of a p. of same name, in the 
Puujab, on the Chenaub river, 190 m. S.W. of Lahore. 
It has manufs. of silk and cotton stuffs, carpets, &c. 
Pp. 80,966, 

Moon, (nom.) [From A. S. mona.) (Ast.) A secondary 
planct, the satellite of the earth, whose borrowed light 


is reflected to the earth, aud serves at times to dispel | 


the darkness of night. The M. and the earth are acted 
upon by the sun as one body, and each moves round its 
common centre of gravity. Like the other heavenly 
bodies, the moon daily alters her apparent position 
among the fixed stars, and, in the course of a month, 
appears to make a complete revolution. round the 
heavens, from west to east, while, at the same time, she 
has, like the fixed stars, an apparent daily motion from 
E. to W. Of all the heavenly bodies, the M. is the nearest 
to us: her mean distance being estimated at about 
237,000 m. Her diameter js about 2,152 m., and her 
volume the 1-49th of that of the earth. She has no 
atinosphere, or at least none of sufficient density to re- 
fract the rays of light as they pass through it, and 
hence there is no water on her surface; consequently 
she can have no Animals like those on our planet, no 
vegetation, nor any change of seasons. We have no 
means of knowing Whether or not she is composed of 
the same materials as our earth. Her sidereal or 
periodical motion on her own axis is performed in 77 
days, 7 hours, 43 minutes, and II seconds ; her synodtcal 
motion, or her motion in her orbit ronnd the earth, in 
29 days, 12 hours, 44 minutes, 3 seconds; the former is 
called the periodical, and the latter the xynodica! month, 
(Bee Lunation.) But since the motion about her axis 


is equable and uniform, and that about the earth, or | 


common centre of gravity, is unequal and irregular, as 
being performed in an ellipsis, it must follow that pre- 


This chivalrous * 


Moor. mor. 


cisely the same part of the M. s surface cannot be turned | 


constantly to the earth; and this is confirmed by the 
telescope, through which we cften observe a little gore 
or segment on the E. and W. limbs appear and disap- 
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pear hy turns. as if her body Jibrated to and fro: which, 
therefore, occasioned this phenomenon to be called her 
Jil: ulm. With regard to the M^8 surface, that she ia 
nearly covered with hills and mountains. is demon 
strable from the line which bounds the light and dark 
parts not being an even regular curve, as it would be 
upon a amooth spherical surface, but irregular and full 
of indentations, We observe many small spots inter- 
epersed all over the bright part. some having their 
dark sides next the sun. and their opposite sides very 
bright and circular; these are deep hallows, two of 
Which, near her upper part, are. very remarkable, and 
may be plainly seen when the Mois about four or five 
days eld. The depth of these lunar cavities prodigiously 
exceeds the height of the mountains, and consequently 
the surface of the M. as but little resemblance to that 
of the earth. The two eminences on tbe & limb. which 
have been named Leibnitz and Dorfet, are about 20,09 
feet high. The various appearances which the M. 
periodically presents in the dierent portions of her 
revolution are termed phases, aud arise from the dif- 
ferent. positions which her opaque mars assumes in 
relation to the snn and the earth. When the M. is be- 
twecn the sun and the earth cin which case the sun 
and M are said to be in conjunctions, she presents her 
unillumined side to us, and we can see nothing of her. 
In this state it is said to be new M. Four days alter the 
time of new M., a portion of the illumined surface is 
seen in the shape of a sickle, with the horns towards 
the sun. After about eight days, we perceive a brizhe 
Beinieireular disk: in thas state, the M. is said te be in 
her first quarter, The M. thon assumes more and more 
n circular. figure, until about fifteen daya after the 
time of new M., when she is directly opposite the «un, 
and presents a complete circular disk; this is the rudd 
M. From the time of full . the illuminated portion 
decreases with each successive day, on the side most 
distant from the sun, gradually assuming the sickle 
Shape, With the horns, however, turned from the sun. 
In summer, the full moons are Jow, and their stay 
above the horizon «hort ; in winter, the contrary. The 
inbalbitants of the polar regiens never see the full M. 
in summer, but in the winter, before, at, and after fun, 
she appears to them continuously for fourteen of our 
days and nights; Thus they have constant moonlight 
during halt the winter, while the sun is absent, and lose 
the M. only from the third to the first quarter, when 
she gives little or no Iitbt.. It has been demonstrateu, 
by means of derivate thermometers, that the M. radiates 
a small degree of heat. 

Moonstone, (%%% en.) (Min.) A variety of Adula- 
110. of a yellowish-white or vreenish-white color, and 
somewhat iridescent. It is found massive and crystal- 
lized, and is sometimes eut into ring- and brooch-stones. 

From A. S. nr. |. A tract of land with- 
out trees, usually covered with furze or heather. Ex- 
cept rocky Sils, M. ure generally the least fitted for 
cultivation; they may, however, be greatly fertilized 
by draining. 

Moor. (Sp. Moro, from Gr. Mastro, dusky.) ( Hist.) One 
of à race of people who form the great majority of the 
population of Barbary. Their appearance indicates 
their origin, which is a mixture of the Mauri ifrom 
whom they derive their name), Numidians, Phernicians, 
Romans, «nd Arabs, who have successively held posses- 
sion ol the country. In consequence, they are found to 
vary considerably in appearance and character in dif- 
ferent parts of Barbary, but all show more or less 
strongly the symptoms of a considerable infusion of 
Arabian blood. As the Arab conquerors of Spain in- 
vaded that country from Africa, where they had largely 
recruited their forces, they were naturally enough 
called Moors, and in Spauish history the terms Moors, 
Saracens, and Arabs are synonyinous. In 1091, the 
Moors were summoned by the Arabs into Spain. to aid 
instemming the tide of Christian conquest: and after 
faithtully supporting the Arab caliph of Cordova, &c., 
till his dominions fell into the hands of the king of 
Leon and Castile, they retired, in 1238, to Granada, 
where they founded their kingdom. The kings of 
Granada carried on a vigorous, and, at the sime time, 
chivalrous warfare with the kings of Castile: but at 
length, weakened by internal discord, were compelled 
to succumb to Ferdinand the Catholic in 1492. The M, 
or at least that portion of them who refused to adopt 
Christianity. were then expelled trom Spain, and, in 
revenge, founded in lols the piratical states of Algiers 
and Tunis. 

Moore, THomas, (moor,)a great Irish poet — the “ Bard 
of Erin," as he is sometimes called — was B. in Dublin, 
1779. His first poetical flights were a volume of erotic 
verse published under the titi? of The Z'oetical Works 
of the Late Trumas Latile (1502), aud a spirited transla 
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tion of the Odes of Anacreon. He next published Odes 
«nd Epistles. In 1812 M. brought out his gorgeous 
Oriental romance of Zalla Rookh, a poem which was 
hailed with a burst of euthusiasm, and which still 
ranks ee „ Then came The Two- 
penny g, and other pungent poetic satires; the 
Loves of the Angels (1823); and those exquisite Irish 
Melodies, than which nothing can be more plaintive, 
more tender, more beautiful both in sentiment and in 
versification. In 1830 appeared his Life of Byron, one 
of the best works of ita kind; and in 1835,a History / 
Ireland. A prose epic, The Epicurean, Lives of Sheridan 
and Lord Edward Fitzgerald, &c., form the principal of 
his remaining works. M., essentially “the poet of ro- 
ciety,” D. in 1852, in a state cf second childhood. His 
Memoirs and Journals have been edited by his life-long 
friend Earl Russell. 

Moore, in N. Carolina, a central co.; area, 750 sq. m.; 
C. Carthage. 

Moorings, (moor'ingz.) [From moor.) (Nawt) The 
anchors, chains, bridles, &c., laid athwart the bottom 
of a river, harbor, &c., to hold a ship in her station. 

Moorshedabnd, (moor-shéd-ah-bdd’,) a city of India, 
Brit. pres. of Bengal, C. of a dist. of same name, on an 
affluent of the Ganges, 115 m. N. of Calcutta; N. Lat. 
249 11’, E. Lon. 88° 15^. Pop. 146,963. 

Moose, (moos,) or Moosz-DErR. (Zoól.) See CERvIDA. 

Moot’-case, (-kds,) or Moor’-point. (From A. S. m 
tion, to treat of.] Any unsettled point, case, or argu- 
ment; or any question to be mooted or debated. 

Moquega, (mo-ka'whaw,) a city of Peru, C. of a S. dept. 
of same name, on the W. slope of the Andes Cordil- 
lera, 600 m. S. E. of Lima. Fp. of city, 9,000; of dept. 


85,000. 

Mora, (mo'rah.) (Bot.) The Mora of Guiana, M. excelsa, 
a gigantic lumber-tree, O. Fubace:. Its wood, exceed- 
ingly tough and close-grained, is largely exported in 
England for the use of ship-builders. 

Moracece, (mo-ra'se-^.) The Morad or Mulberry fam., 
an O. of plants, all. Urti- 
cales, consisting of trees 
or shrube with a milky 
juice; leaves commonly 
rough and lobed ; flowers 
small, unisexual, collect- 
ed in head spikes and 
catkins; fruit a succulent 
sorosis or svconus. The 
plants abound in milky 
juice yielding caout- 
chouc; their fruit is often 
bland and nutritious, 
while their bark yieids 
fibres. The Mulberrivs, 
Morus nigra and alba, 
(Fig. 479,) belong to this 


order. 

Moradabad, (mdr-dd- 
ah-bád') a flourishing 
trading town of Brit. 
India, C. of a dist. of same 
name, 10 m. N. E. of 
Delhi. Pop. 32,000. 

Moraine, (mo - rds.) 
From Fr. moron, a bul- 
ock.) (Geol) The stony 
detritus found at the ex- 
tremities and along the 


edges of glaciers. See ; 
GLACIERS ». 
Moralities, (mordl’s í 


leez.) (Dram.) See Mys- Fig. 479.—WHITE MULBERRY. 
TERIES. 

Morat, (mo’rah,) a lake of Switzerland, connecting 
with the Lake of Neufchatêl by the river Broye, in 
tlie cantons Vaud and Fribourg. Length 7 m., breadth 
2m. Near it is a small town of same name, memora- 
ble for the decisive battle fought near it, June 22, 1476, 
when Charles the Bold of Burgundy was defeated by 
the Swiss. 

Morati: . CANDRO FERNANDES DE, (n0-rah-leen’,) a dis- 
tinguis::e. Xpanish dramatic author, B. at Madrid, 
1760; p. in France, 1828. His numerous plays are 
among the most popular and successful in the language. 

Moravian, (mo-ru've-aA, a p. of the Austrian empire, b. 
N. by Prussian and Austrian Silesia, E. by the latter 
and Hun „S. by Lower Austria, and W. by Bohe- 
mia; bet. N. Lat. 48° 40/-50°, E. Lon. 15° 5-180 45%. 
Area, 8,579 sq.m. Excepting the more S. parts, the 
entire ne is of a mountainous character, and well 
watered. The chief products of the soil are man, 
fax, hope, fruits, vegetablec. Cattle and sheep- 
feeding is largely carried on. Ite minerals are many 
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and important, and it ranks as a manufacturing coun» 
try. C.Brünn. Pop. 2,080,783. 

Moravians, (mora re-duz,) or UNTED BRETHREN, 
(Eccl. Hist.) A Christian sect of the Reformed Church 
which arose in Moravia and Bohemia in 1457. They 
seem originally to have formed a portion of that con- 
siderable body of persons who were already professing 
the doctrines of the Reformation in Bohemia, when 
Luther first began to preach. They are historically 
and ecclesiastically distinct from the society of the 
United Brethren in Christ," with whom they are often 
confounded. In doctrine, the Moravian Church does 
not differ from other evangelical churches, so far as 
the main points of Christian belief are concerned. Ca 
minor points it allows a difference of opinion. The 
distinguishing characteristics of the Church relate to 
points of ritual and church-life. The highest legisla- 
tive authority is the General Synod, which meets once 
in ten years. The Executive Board of the whole 
Church is the Elders’ Conference of the Unity. Each 
of the three provinces (the German, British, and Amer- 
ican) into which the Church is divided, bas a Synod 
and Board of Elders its own. In 1870, the Church 
had 15,265 communicants, of whom 7,064 belonged to 
the American province. The total membership, includ- 
ing the Foreigu Mission Field, was 94,524. 

Moray, or ELatN, (mo’ra,) a N. co. of Scotland, b. N. by 
the Frith of Moray, and 8. by the co. Inverness. Area, 
531 sq.m. Surface mountainous; soil generally very 
fertile. C. Elgin. Zop. 43,598. 

Mo'rny, (Frith of,) a large arm of the German 
Ocean, on the N. coast of Scotland, bet. the cos. of Ross, 
Cromarty, and Moray. It is 75 m. broad bet. Kinnaird 
and Duncansby Heads, 

Morbid, (moórbid. (From L. morbidus, diseased.) 
(Med.) A term usually applied either toa vitiated or 
unsound constitution, or to those parts or humors that 
are affected by disease. 

Morbihan, (mér-be-dn’,) a W. and maritime dept. of 
France, formerly included in the p. of Brittany, and b. 
N. by the Cótes-du-Nord, and S. by the Bay of Biscay. 
Ita coast is much indented by bays and inlets, and also 
fringed by numbers of small islands, the most consid- 


erable being that of Beile-Isle. Area, 2,625 sq. m. C. 
Vannes. Ip. 501,084. 
Mordant, (mórdint.) [From L. mordeo, I gnaw.) 


(Dyeing.) A substance which has chemical affinity for 
both the coloring-matter and tbe cloth to be dyed, and 
is, as it were, a bond of union between them. When 
that which has to be dyed has little or noattraction for 
the matter on which the color dependa, so aa not to be 
capable either of abstracting it from its solvent, or of 
retaining it with such tenacity as to form & permanent 
dye, then some intermediate substance is used, which 
is capable of uniting them; such a substance is calleda 
M. Sometimes the M. modifies the color; and the colors 
imparted by some dye-stuffs depend on the M. with 
which they are associated. Of all the bases, those which 
succeed best as M. are alumina, tin, and oxide of iron. 

More. Sır Tuomas, an English statesman and phie 
losopher, B. in London, 1480, after graduating at Oxford, 
studied law at Lincoln's Inn, and, after entering Par- 
liament, obtained the favor of Henry VIII., who in 
1529 made him Lord High Chancellor of the kingdom, 
which office he resigned in 1532, on &ccount of his 
opposition to the divorce of Queen Catherine. Two 
years later he was committed to the Tower, tried on & 
vamped-up charge of high treason, and suffered on the 
block on Tower Hill, 1535. His famous philosophical 
fiction, Utopia, is a work atill regarded as an English 
classic. 

Morea, (The.) (mo-re'ah,) (anc. Peloponnesus,) the 8, 
and major portion of the kingdom of Greece, consist- 
ing of a great peninsula connected with the mainland 
by the Isthmus of Corinth, and having N. the gulfs of 
Patrus and Lepanto. Area, 8,598 sq. m. It comprises 
the present nomarchies of Argolis and Corinth, Arca- 
dia, Laconia, Messenia, and Elis and Achaia. Its coast 
ic indented by such great arms of the sea as the gulfs 
of Nauplia, Marathonisi, Coron, and Kyperissia. See 
GREECE. 

Moreau, Jean Victor, (mo-ro',) a French general, B. at 
Morlaix, 1763, chiefly distinguished himself as com- 
mander-in-chief of the army of Italy, 1799, and of the 
armies of the Danube and the Rhine, 1800, gaining that 
year the victories of Hochstadt and Hohenlinden. In 
1804 he was removed from his command on suspicion 
of his CB in the conspiracy of Pichegru, and 
exiled to the U. States. In 1813 he returned to Europe, 
coüperated with the Allies against his countrymen, and 
fell in the battle of Dresden, Aug. Zith of that year. 

Morehouse, (mórhous) in Lowsiana, a N. par. b. on 
Arkansas; area, 770 sq. m.; C. Bastrop. 
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More morët, The e p from flourishing settlements, ty 
ceile — Mr fun gu the course of twenty pu the number of firm aa. 
deeply-pitted naked head Supported on a peduncle, erents to this faith increased to upwards of 

MOREDA, (Tho Sierra. (n porte c nah.) a moun- 200,000, of whom a large number are DOW settled in 
tain system of 8 ain, dividing the Watersheds of the Utah Territory. e llow poly y and Brigham 
Guadalquivir and Guadiana, in - Lat. 380 3U', W. Lon. ‘onng, who, in abt. 1845, succeed Smith in the 
bet. 30-40 Its highest point is the peak of Facena,/ post of Prophet, ruled them with arnt Severity, In 
5,500 ft, above tho evel of the sea. 870, the attention of Congress pas cad to the devel. 
or Ue, ‘mo-résk’_) (Fine Arts, See A E. opment of Mormonism, and this deciared the 

Morgan, (mar, ".) in A » & N. county; 750 practice of polygam be an off Dishable at 
Square miles; pital, Somerville —In Ilinois, a W. common law. An attempt made, in 1 to carry out 
central co. ; area, $3) uare miles: Capita], Jackson. | the enforcement of the statutory law of the land, by 
ville.—In Indiana. a 8 central co. area, 450 square prosecutions commen nst Bri Young and 
miles; Capital, Martinsville In ucky, ch.; | several of the leaders of ormonism, fan th 
area, Square miles; Capital, West Liberty In Mis- owing to a deci n Supreme of the 
souri, A central co + area, 690 8G m.: Capital, Vers«illes, | States After 188? the law Prohibiting gamy was 
—In 1^, a 8. -5 area, 360 Square miles; Capital, | rigorous! y enforced, and in 189) the M Church 
McConnellsvillo 15 Dee, an E. N. K county: red, accepted this statute, though po} my y stil! 
550 square miles ; Capital, Montgomery —In Utah Secretly exists. U Was made a State in 1896. 
^ N. county; area, ; AUAre miles; Capital, Weber, — Morocco, ( AD extensive r ry of N. . 

In Wost Virginia, a N. E. co, b. S. by Virginia; Capftal, Africa, bet, N. » and W. Lon. 15-1 19-40. 
Bath. It comprises the 4 territories J Provas. of Fez, 

Mo nate marriage, (mõrgän-At7e, (Hist) | Suse, and Tafilet, each of which are subdivided into 

A form of marriage which freqnently a Place dists., governed by @ ~ Caid.” M. has for its N. bonn. 
among the princes of Germany When they wed women dary the Straits c Gibraltarand the Mediterranean: Z. 
of lower rank than themselves, In the ceremony the Algeria; S E. and S., the Great of Sahara; and W. 
left hand is given, and though the marriage ig looked the Atlantic Ocean along which it has a Coastline of 
upon as legaj and the children je gitimate Jet they | 600 I). Area, 219. m. e Mt. Atlas Chain in- 
are not entitled to succeed to the gnities and estates tersects the country in a direction from to 8. its 

Of their fathers. It Would seem to correspond with the highest point, Mt. Miltsin, attaining a hej ht of 11,409 

coemtio of the ancient Romane © revival of it in | feet above the sea. With this exception, — d 

modern times arosa from the absence of a law of primo- ie very generally level, with Plains of unsurpassed 

goniture in Dearly all the fiefs of the Holy Roman Er, lertilitv as regards soil, he Bebu is the river. 
pire, and as this led to an inconvenient division of ter E. of the Atlas range, the land Opens out Upon the des. 

tories, this remedy of Mw marri Was adopted. or ert, and is hot, arid, and sterile. ng the chief prod. 
matri a ad legem Morganaticam contracta, as they ucts of the country are wheat, barley, and maize: also 

Were termed in North Italy, long before they camo cotton, tobacco. aud hemp; among fruits, the fig, al. 

Into use in Germany, The Origin of the word is mond, pomegranate, lemon, orange, and date are com. 

doubtfu] mon. Antimony, iron, Copper, lead, tin, are found in 

orgar s (mõr-gdr'm,) a Swiss mountain, E. of Lake | considerable quantities, together with some gold and 

Egeri, in cant. Zug, Memorable being the Spot where Silver, is very plentiful, Goats rd another 

the Swiss, in 1315, won their first battle for indepen- very valuable commodity, their skins supplying -hat 
ence over the Austria eather Which, under the name of “ Morocco, is sa 

Oriah, ^ unt.) (miri ( Script.) The hill on noted for [tg m CY, softness, and beauty, M. has 3 

which the temple of Jerys ilem was built. caps., Of whic Fez, the chief residence the Sultan, 

ringacer, erg gd se-e. ) (Bot.) Am order of s the Principal; the others are Morocco, the ancient 
plants, all. py, es, consisting of trees natives of the metropolis, and Mequinez. The chief seapo are Tan. 
“ast Indies and Arabia, and Possessing Pungent and gier and M 9r, and the exports Comprise cotton 
aromatic Properties, tobacco, hemp, Wool, carpets, Saddlery, h des, leather, 
rion, (mo’re-iin_) (Mi. An iron or steel head- grain, cattle, and sheep. M. has among her Pop. a num. 

Piece worn a Man-at-arms in the days when armor ber of semi-independent nomad tribes w 9 are ruled by 

was used. It was istinguished from the helmets of their own Chiefs, and scarcely acknowledge the author. 

the knights in having neither visor nor beaver, ty of the Sultan. The Jews are n 5 800 ally 
oriaix, (mór-la* ) a seaport of France dept. Finis | dn the cities. The army consists of bet. 15, and 

tère, at the point of junction of the rivers Keri, nt and 20,000 men One-half of Whom are negroes ; besides a 

Jarlean, m. N. E. of Brest, Pop. 14,016. bort ot militia force, "Egregating some £0,000 men. Pop. 

ormon. [Gr., a mask.] (Zyy) See Alerpæ. estim. at 5,500 

ormons, (mõrmünz ) or LATTER-Day SAINTS. ( Ecc}, Moron, or MORON DE ta Fron , (mo/rón.) a town of 

Hist.) The name assume Y a sect of religionista in Spain, p. Seville, on the Guadeira, 37 m. S. E, 9f the city 

the United States, und derived from the book on which Of Seville, Lp. 115 

their creed is founded, Originator of this Sect was Morpheus, (Or fe-tis,) (Myth.) The god of sleep and 

^ person called Joseph Smith, (x. n Vermont, 1805,) | dreams. 

Who pretended to have had a divine revelation. He Morphine, or Monppr,. (nor. fin.) [From Morpheus, 

eclared that, being bewildered as to the Choice of a | the god of dreams.) (Chem.) Àn 0 ic oid con- 

religion, he Was told that all those alre y existing | tained in opium, and constituting t most important 

Were false; that the North American Indiana Werea| of the numerous 8 Occ rring in it. In the pure 

Temnant of Israel ; and that before they had fallen off | State it Crystallizes in Colorless trang rent trimetrig 
from the faith, a priest and prophet na Mormon | prisma, Very slightly soluble in cold w ^ eram 
had, by direction of Deity, rawn up an abstract of and ether. m. CHN OA. It has a bitter taste, 
their national records and religions Opinions, and | is à powerful narcotice much used in medicine. It 
buried it, but that he himself was selected to recover | neutralizes acids and forms a well crystallized series 
and publish it to the world He was told as he pre. | Of salts d. 

tended, that it contained Many prophecies relating to Mor holog + (f6l'o-je.) From Gy. ivi, a and 
these latter days," and would give losene relat as to lager. n descrip (o2 (Bot! That division of the’ sci- 
the “gatherin of the saints” into a temporal an- ence which treats o the nt LAIDOrphoses of organs. Not- 
Spiritual kin : Preparatory to the second coming withstanding the different ^ppearance of * organs of 
of the Messiah, Which was at hand. Hoe asserted that Plants, they seem to be modificati us Of lea ves serving 

e found a box that Contained a number of plates ifferent purposes. The leaf is taken as the represent- 

which resem bled gold, and were engraved with Eg p- ative of all, since, when any cause interferes with de- 
tian characters ; and along with it the Urim and Thum. velopment there is a tendency to assume ita organiza- 
mim, in the shape of divining crystals, by means of tion. Hence it is affirmed that the Scale of a leaf. 
which he Was to decipher the characters It is asserted is a rudimentary leaf; th tal, a leaf diminished in 
that the Plates Were seen y eleven Persons, but 41] of Size, and thinned or colored, or th; the stamen, a 
In, except tliree, memberg of Smith’s family, or hig leaf of Which the Petiole is represented by the filament - 
neighbors, he only document exhibited as on- and so on These ideas have ceased to be merely specu. 
firmation Of these assertions contained a mixture of lative: for the Organs of plants, ¢ from their ear- 
Greek, Hebrew, and man letters, with crosses and liest condition, through all their modifications, up to 
flourishes, &nd a Mexican calendar given by Humboldt, complet, developmen t, have been found to beonly de- 
ut altered prevent its being recognized, Hig Views Viations from a common ty su uent to the rst 
met with no sympathy from the mass of the people Stage of their growth. 
who had urge to wicked means in order to exter- | Morr un, (mór-roo/q& ) (Zo5l) See 
minate hig followers, Ye, in spite of two bitter perra. Morris. GrORGE P., (mór'ris ) an American poet and 
cutions, accompanied by murder, robbery, and arson, | Journalist. g. in Phila., 1862, became in 1844 one of the 


MOR 


editors of the N. Y. “ Evening Mirror,” 
later co-founder with N. P. Willis of the " Home Jour- 
nal.” In association with the latter, he ulgo edited Tie 
Prose and Portry of Europe and America. The reputa- 
tion of M. will, however, mainly rest upon the roany 
beautiful songs and lyrica he contributed to his coun- 
try's liternturs. D. 1564, 

Norris, GouvERNECR, an American statesman, B. at 
Morrisania, N.Y., 1752, became a member of the Conti- 
nental Congress of 1777, and, ten years Inter, one of the 
Pennsylvania delegates to the National Convention en- 

ged in drafting the Federal Constitution. Between 
Fani 1791. he acted as U. S. minister to France, and 
from 1800 till 1803, as U.S. senator from N.Y. D. 1816. 

Mor’ris, LTW. an American patriot, B. in N. V., 1726, 
while a member of the Congress of 1776, signed the 
Declaration of his country's Independence. D. in 1708. 

Norris, RonznT, an Aincrican states man, B. in county 
Lancaster. Eng., 1734. Emigrating to America at an 
early age. he settled in Philadelphia, where he became 
a successful merchant. Aa a Congressional delegate he 
signed, in 1776, the Declaration of Independence; and, 
appointed in 1731 Superintendent of the Finances, in 
that capacity rendered most cmineut services in the 
cause of the young republic: on one occasion pledging 
his entire credit to obtain funds wherewith to pay ar- 
rears due to the army. In 1781 he founded the Bank 
of North America. and in 1787 was a member of the 
Convention which drew up the U. S. Constitution. D. 
1806. 

Norris, in Ilinois, a flourishing town, C. of Grundy 
county, 62 miles south-west of Chicago.—In K^n:as, un 
E. central co.; area, 530 sq. m.: Capital, Council Grove, 
—In New Jersey, a N. co.; area, 760 sq. m.; Capital, 
Morristown. 

Morrisania, (mér-ree'neah,) a town of New York, 
abt. 10 m. N. of the City Hall. Now York. 

Morrison, (mr ge. ein.) in Minnesota, a central co. 
area, 620 sq. m.; C. Little Falls. 

Morristown. | mór'ris-town,) in New Jersey, a thriving 
town, C. of Morris co., and of historical note as h: aving 
been Gen. W ashington’ 5 head-quarters during the cam- 

aign of the ‘Jerseys. 

orrow, (mdr’rn,) iin Ohto, a central co.; area, 370 sq. 

m.; C. Mount Gilead. 

Mors, (Mrz.) ( Myth.) The god of death, born of Night, 
without a father. 

Morse, (mors. From Gr. mar, the sea, and ors, a horse.] 
(ZoW.) Bee Pancin.s. 

Morse, SAMUEL FiNLEY Breese, a distinguished Amori- 

can scientist, B. at Charlestown, Mass, 1791, after 

raduating at Yale in 18!0, studi ed art in England un- 
der Sir Benj. West. In 1832 he conceived the idea of 
ocean telegraphy, and in 1835 succeeded in construct- 
ing a recording electric telegraph which conveyed mes- 
sages to short distances. In 1837-8, he unsuccessfully 
sought aid both from the American Congress and the 

English govt. to enable him to carry out and perfect 

his grand idea. At length, in 1843, Congress made him 
a grant of $30,000 for the formation of an electric line 
bet. Washington and Baltimore. The successful results 
of this experiment led to the adoption of this wonder- 
ful vehicle of communication by all civilized countries 
throughout the world. Besides being the recipient of 
medals and order from the principal European powers, 
Mr. M. was presented by their representatives, met in 
Paris tn 1857, with the sum of 400,000 francs, na a sub- 
atantial recognition of the inestimable benefits accruing 
from his invention. In June, 187 1. his bronze statue was 
erected in the Central Park of New York by the volun- 
tary contributions of telegraph employes throughout 
the country. D. 1872. 

Mortality, (moór-til'e-te.) [L. mortalitas] Yn an ex- 
tended sense, the condition of all organized bodies — 
of being subject to the cessation of life. In the Sense in 
which it is most frequently employed, the death rate, 
i. e., the proportional quantity of individnala who, ina 
certain pop., die in a given time. If we assume the 
pop. of the earth to be one thousand miilions, and a 
generation to last 33 years; in that space of time, the 
one thousand millions must all die, und. consequently, 
the nuniber of deaths will be, by approximation, 

Each year , . . 30,000,000 

Each day . . . . . 824107 

Each hour 0 e œ e € 3,421 

Each second . . . . « I nearly. 
One-quarter of the pop. die at or before the age of 7; 
the half partof it die at or before the ave of 17. One in 
100,000 persona reaches the age of 100 years: one in 
600 reaches the ace of 90; one in 100 the age of 60. 

Mortar, (mortar) [From A. S. mortere.| (Building) 
A preparation of lime and sand mixed up with water, 
which serves as a cement, and is used by masons and 


and two years | 
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bricklayers in the construction of buildings. Stone 
lime is preferable to that which is made from chalk, 
and river raud is better than pit or road sand. — ( Gem.) 
A short piece of ordnance of a d is bore, used for pro- 
jecting shells, bombs, carcasses, The use of A. is 
Bupposed to be older than that of cannon, as they were 
employed in the wars in Italy to throw balls of red-hot 
iron and stones long before the invention of bombs. 
They were first used for shells in 1558. —( Pharm.) A 
vessel made of iron, marble, stone-wure. &c., and some- 
times for chemical purposes, of agate, flint, porphyry, 
steel, 4c. It is used for pulverizing, mixing, or dis 
solving, by means of a le. 

Mortgage, (mory).) [From Fr. mort, dead, and gaye, 
a pledge.] (Law.) The transfer or conveyance of a real 
or personal estate as ec urity for the payment of money, 
on tlie condition that if the money shall be paid accord- 
ing to the contract, the transfer shall be void, or that 
the estate shall be conveyed back to the owner. ‘Lhe 
creditor, who holds the estate according to the condition 
of the deed, is called the mortgagee ; but the mortgagor, 
who is the person that makes the M., generally keeps 
possession of the land till failure is made in tbe pay- 
ment o) the mortgage-moncy, Althongh the mortgagee 
enter for non-payment, the mortgagor is entitled to 
the equity of red«cmptien, that is, bas a right to redeem; 
and the M. is thue redeemable as long as the relation 
of debtor and creditor subsists between the parties, and 
for Z0 yeurs after the last acknowledyment of that re- 
lation by the mortgagee, unless the right be forecloeed 
by a decrec of the court, or unless the estate has been 
sold under powers contained in the M. 

Mortier, Erov«np ADOLPRE Casimir JosrrR. Duc DB 
TREVISO, à tio -lal of France, B. at Cambrai, 1768; took 
possession of the kingdom of Hanover, 1800; largely 
contributed to the victory of Friedland, 1807; was 
created Duc de Treviso, 1808; much distinguished him- 
gelf in the Russian expedition; was minister of war, 
1834; and fell a victim to the "infernal machine" of 
Ficgchi, 1835. 

Mortification, (-5/-e-Ka'shiin) [From L. mortuus, 
dead, and facio, I make.) (rd.) The death of one part 
of the body while the rest continues alive, and often in 
& sound state. Mortification is called gangrene and 
sphacelus, when occurring in soft or fleshy parts, as in 
the stomach or the limbs; and cartes when in a bone, as 
in the spine, the ekull, the teeth, &c. 

Mortise, (mór'tiz. ) (Fr. mortaise ; L. mordeo, to gnaw.] 
(carp.) A kind of joint, consisting of a hole of a cer- 
tain depth cut in a piece of timber, s0 as to receive a 
piece called the fenon. 

Mortmnin, (mór man.) [Fr., a dead hand: because 
lands so alienated fall, as it were, into a hand incapable 
of performing the usual services required of tenants.) 
(Law.) An alienation of lands or tenements to any 
guild, corporation, or fraternity, and their successors, 

Morton, Jaxrs DovaLAs, 4TH EARL or, (mór'tün,) B. 
1530, became in 1563, and again in 1567, Lord High 
Chancellor of Scotland. He joined the ranks of those 
nobles who defeated the troops cf Queen Mary at Car- 
berry Hil. In 1772 be was appointed Regent of the 
kingdom, and in 1581 perished on the block on a charge 
of having been concerned in the murder of Lord Darn- 
lev (J. r.). 

Mr SAAT EL GroRaE, an American naturalist, B. 
in Phila. 1719. In 1823 be matriculated at Edinburgh 
University, and in 1526 commenced a successful medical 
practice. D. 1851. Dr. A. s contributions to natural 
science have been many and important; his principal 
published works — besides numerous papers and mono- 
graphs — being (vania Americana, Crunia Egyptiaca, and 
Tupes of Mankind, 

Mor ton, WILLIAM TnomMas GREEN, an American dentist, 
B. in Mass., 1519, wus the first to urge the untesthetic 
properties of the vapor of ether upon the attention of 
the medical profession, and thus euccecded in establish- 
ing the practice of angethetic inhalation. D. 197. 

Mosn'ic. xd Moses.) (Seript.) Belonging or re 
ferring to Moscs, the leader of the Israelites; as, the 
Mosaic dispens: ition, 

Mosaic, or Mosaic-work, (mo- zur.) Fr. mosaïque; 
Gr. Mouscios, belonging to the Muses.) (Fine Arts.) 
Small rectangular fragments of glass, marble, precious 
stones, &c., of various colors, and cemented on a ground 
of stucco, in such a manner as to imitate the tinta and 
gradations of painting. The art was practised with 
considerable success by the ancients; and some of thoir 
productions still excite our admiration. 

Moscow, (moeko,) | Rusa. Musk WA,] a city of Russia in 
Europe, C. of a govt. of same name, and a metropolis 
of the empire, is situate on tlie Mosk wa, 400 m. S. E. of 
Rt. Petersburg. Its principal architectural feature is 
the Kremlin, an immense pile of buildings, comprising 
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within its limits the Imperial Palace, the Archlepis- 


or a tablet called Kebla, inscribed With verses of the 
Copal Palace, Koran. 
the cathedrals Mosquito, (miiske’to.) (ZoN. Bee Crucmg, 

the As- Mosquito Territory, or 96q uitia, a tract ot 
sumption and coast-land in Central America, forming the K. portion 

Povrov- of Nicaragua, and washed by the Caribbean Bea; bet. 

skoi, and the N. Lat. 119-169, W. Lon. 83° 10-860, Area, 26,000 aq. 
churches of St. m. Its line of seaboard presents ont lagoons, and ig 
Michael and fringed by innumerable keys and smal reefs and i 
theAnnuncia- Its W. border ig mountainons, and its soil fertile, fur. 
tion. It also nishing dyewoods and drugs in abundant variety. This 
Contains the territory ia peopled by the Mosquito Indians, under the 
Belfry of Ivan i 


Veliki, and 


whrotectorate of the English until 1860, C. Bluefields, 
the famous 


language, any minute small-leaved cryptogamic plants. 
* great bell of Thus, the Lycopodia are called Club-mosees, whilst some 
Moscow," the lichens are known as Iceland and reindeer moses. But, 
weight of in systematic Botany, the term is confined to the Q, 
which is 360,- Musct or true mosses. Such plants are simple-leaved, 
000 Ibs. V. without spiral vessels Or stumata; their spores, or re- 
bas considera- = productive mutter, are enclosed in Cases called 
ble textile Vi or tlic, mounted on ^ fine stalk, and Covered by a 
manufs., and : Cap or calyptra, which drops off as the fruit pini. 
is the entrepôt 3. And what is very singular, they have cases called an- 
of an import- theridia, containing a powdery matter, among which are 
antcommerce. $ Minute budies w hich swim about freely in water The 
This ci ty, ij have not an known use, They are found in cool 
founded in ES airy,and moist situations, chiefly in temperate climates ; 
1147, became $ in woods, upon the trunks of trees, on old walls, the 
in 1300 the Bag roofs of houses, Ac. Some of them are entirely aquatic, 
capital of Rus- = About 1400 species are known, and new Species are dis- 
sia (or M = „ covered every year. 
as it was then id Mosul, ( „ city of Turkey in Asia, C. of a pe 
called), and re- OVITES, Bhalic of same name, comprising the greater part of 
mained so til] Turki i ] 


1703, when the seat Of govt. was removed to & 
rg. In 1812 the French occupied M, as their Winter 


importance. On the opposite side of the river are the 
quarters, which they were speedily made to evacuate 


ruins of ancient Nineveh. Zp. variously estimated 

from 20,000 to 40,000. 

Motet, (mo-tét’.) [r. from It. motetto.] (Mus) In 
the Roman Catholic Church, a musical Com position of 
a gacred character, such as & hymn, psalm, or a small 
portion of Bcripture, consisting of from one to eight 
parta, 

Mother, (utir) [From A.B. moder.) A thick, slimy 
substance concret in liquors, particularly in vinegar, 
Very different from scum or common lees. — M. water, 
(Chem.) A fluid remaining after the first crop of 
tals has been deposited, und which is revaporated te 
furnish the second ; also, the liquor after al] the crys- 
tals have been separated from it. 

Mother-of-penri (-püri.) (Abbrev. commercially 

liant, internal layer of 
several kinds of Marine shells; it is often variegated 
with changing purple and azure colors. Its brilliant 
hues do not depend on its constituents, but its struc- 


thus literally burning the enemy vut. 7p. 399,321. 

Moselle, (mo- el,) a W. ri ver of Europe having ita 

source in the Vosges, in N. Lat. 489, E. Lon. 70°, and 

DU DE into the Rhine at Coblentz, after a N.N.E. 

course of 300 m.— A former dept. of France, now form. 

ing part of the German prov, of Alsuce-Lorraine, Ita 
tz. 


Moses, (mo’eds.) (Seript.) A great Hebrew prophet and 
legislator, and son of Amrum of the Levitical tribe, was 


ec, y 
Command that all male infants of Hebrew birth should 
destroyed, M., to escape this fate, was laid in a bags- 
ket among a clump of bulrushes on the banks of the 


of his race from bondage, and incurring by so doin 


ve been the recipient of the Lord's commands to 


d of Canaan. He accordingly conducted them 


the code since known as the Mosaic Dispensation, and 
writing, as it is supposed, the book of Genesis and other 
parts of the Pentateuch. After appointing Joshua as 
his successor, M. died on Mt. Pisgah, at the patriarcha] 
age of 120 years. 

osk wa, (mós'kwah,) or Moskowa, a river of Russia in 


car, Ceylon, Panama, and other places, 
Mother-wort. (Bac.) Bee LkoNURUS. 
Moths, (mollis. [A. 8. moththe.] (Zol) A tribe of 


from  butter- 
flies by having t 
the antenne \ 


lose on both sidesin killed and wounded wag hot less 
than 80,000 men. To the French this battle is known 
as that of Moskwa ; the Russians Prefer to call it Bo. 
rodi 


Mosiem, (mdz/lém,) Mussulman, (mis'sl-mán.) 
Same as MOHAMMEDAN (9. v.). 
ue, (mósk.) [From Ar. mesgiad, a place of wor. 
ship. Among the Mohammedans, a temple or place of 
religious worship. They are square buildings, general] y 
built of stone in the Moresque or Saracenic style of 
architecture. Refore almost every M. is a large court, 


Fig. 481. — worn, 


deflexed on the sides, when in a state of repose; amd 
having the pair of wings on each side connected during 
flight by means of a bristle, seated on the fore margin 
of the hind wing, which passes through a ring placed 
on the hind margin of the fore wing. LEPIDOPTERA. 
Motion, (mo/shiin.) [I. motio.) (Es.) The contin- 
ued and successive change of place. There are three 
general laws of A. —}. Thata body will always con- 


Pets; 
the direction towards which the worshippers must turn 
when in prayer, that is, Mecca, is denoted by a niche 


MOT 


ere alwuys to be estimated in the same righ 
Dniforin 


tion of the powder during 
therefure, the velocity with which it fi 
would always continue the 
gravity, and did it move in an unresisting 
and it would always describe equal spaces 
times. — Accelerated M. is produced by 
which continues fo act: as that of gravity, W 
duces the M. of falling bodies, and every 1non 
anew impulse which generates A new and ejt 
ment of velocity. In like manner, 
pendicularly upwards will have its 
tarded, because gravity act 


rst 
same, were it unat 


s constant 


upwards must continually be diminished, and 
continually be retarded, till at 


descend, with a velocity in t 
ed, till it arrives at the 
TION. — Perpetual M. is that which is effected 
the impulse or intervention of any exterual e 
is exemplified in the heaven 
as the result of any mechanical contrivanc 


earth's surface. 


regard to the transference of M. from one body to an- 
ard-ball affords a re 


other, the action of the billi 
well-known example ; the ball 
the player, on its striking 
and the second ball proceeds with the same t 
velocity which the first had; 
tho new M. being equal to the reaction which 
the old. Although the transference of M., i 
case, seems to be instantaneous, the change 
progressive, and takes place 
ball, at a certain point of time, has 
ite M. to the other equal ball; and i 
clay, they would then proceed together with 
original velocity. But, as they are elastic, 

which are in contact at the moment supposed 
compressed by their mutual action ; 
in both directions, doubling the velocity of 
most ball, and 
in the other. 

they are in opposite directions, they do not 
with each other; and some common 
in its direction the direction of 
resultant, will be produced. — If 
tally from a cannon, 
same time it would have done had 
drupped out of the muzzle. 
is intended to be great, the 
elovated, that the height from w 
may be such u will allow time 
tion to carry it to the required distance, — ( 
Congress, or uny public assembly, the proposi 
matter for the consi: 


hich the ball 


something to be dore. — ( Mach.) 
the cruss-head, cross-head guides, 
motive steam-eugine. 
Motive, (mo'tiv.) IL. 
principle of action, 
resented in a painting or piece of statuary 
The theme, subject, or leading passage 
composition: — also written motica, 
Motley, 198X LoTHROP, Git Te,) an American 
B. in Mass, 1814. graduated at Harvard Coll 


and blocks 


after which he travelled for sume years in Europe. 


1510 hie became 
was minister-plenipotentiary 
1867; and in 1569 was appoin 
the court of St. 
moved in 1871. 
M. has built up 
of the age, are 
tory (Lond. 1856); ita sequel, The 
Netherlands from the 
8 of Dort (1860-67); and John o 
all of which have been translate 
Dutch, aud German languages. 
Motors. 
recently come 
minor purposes. 


at Vienna fron 


James, & post 


into use of much 


M. is generated by a single impulse or stroke. 
The M. of a bill from a cannon is produced by the ac- 
the first moments 


a uniform force 


a body thrown per- 
M. continually re- 
ly upon it in a 
direction contrary to that projection, 30 that its velocity 


last it be all destroyed. 
The body lias then attained its utmost elevation, and 
is for a moment motionless, after which it begins to 
he same manner accelerat- 
Sea ACCELER t- 


ly bodies ; but is impossible 


that has been struck by 
another ball, suddenly stops, 


theaction which imparts 


as follows:—the 
given just 
f both were of soft 


they then expand 


destroying altogether the M. remaining 
When two forces act on n body, unless 


force, combining 
poth, and. called their 
a ball is fired horizon- 
it will reach the grouud in the 
it been merely 
Hence, when the range 
muzzle of the zun must bo 


tor the force of projec- 


leration, approval, or determina- 
ton of thoso present, or for the purpose of causing 
In a collective sense, 


Lat. motivus.] (Fine Arts.) The 
attitude, aud composition, 


Death of William the Si 


D. in England, 1877. 
A considerable variety of small motors have 
service for various 
These nre worked by electric power, 


t line. — 


and, 
sets ont 
fected by 
medium ; 
in equal 


hich pro- 


ien? adds 
ial incre- 


its M. us 


without 
anse. It 
c. With 


ady and 


jegree of 


destroys 
u such a 
ig really 
striking 
halt of 
half the 
the parts 
„are first 


the fore- 


interfere 


must fall 


Pol. lu 
ug of any 


of a loco- 


as rep- 
( Mus.) 


— 
. 


in a musical 


historian, 
in 183], 
In 


d 


aecretary of legation at St. Petersburg; 
| 1861 till 
ted American minister to 
from which he was re 
The three great works upon which Mr. 
one of the foremost literary reputations 
The Rise of the Dutch Republic 


petroleum, aid some other sources of power, and are 


applied to the running of sewing machines 
household purposes, 
cles, boata, etc. 
current storage batterles or dynamo®, and is it 
a dynamo with reversed action. 
in the trolley street cars, and is being apptie 
motives. ; 

49 , 


The electric motor is operate 


It js the motor used 


and other 
the propulsion of carriages, bicy- 


à by the 
| principle 


a to loco- 


— u His- 


| direction 
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(moof'lón.) (Zool.) The Oris Durmon. on 
animal of the sheep kind, called also the Musmon, {ne 
babiting the mountainous parts of Corsica, Sardinia, 
Greece, &c., and which, though by nature extremel 
wild, retains all the characteristic marks cf the primi- 
tive race. The general size of the M. is that of a small 
fallow deer; but, though covered with hair, it bears a 
stronger resemblance to tbe ram than to any other 
animal, both iu regard to its horns, which sometimes 
grow to a vast size, as well as in its general conforma- 
tion. It lives chiefly in the higher parts of mæn- 
tainous regions, and ia not easily approached by the 
hunter. 

Mould, (moid.) [From A. S. molde.) (Bot.) A name given 
popularly to the thread-like Mengi which prey upon our 
provisions, and which attack other substances, as gum, 
glue, ink, &c., living at their expense, and destroying 
their valuable properties. Many of the M. ure capable 
of sustaining life when immersed in fluids, contrary to 

the habit of most Fungi ; and from their capability of 

appropriating what is nutritious, and rejecting what is 
hurtful, they are often developed in solutions of poi- 
sonous metallic salts, which would be fatal to Fungi in 

general, As their spores are often able to sustain 8 

considerable degree of heat without destruction, they 

occur in situations where they would otherwise not be 
expected, as in preserved fruits Which have been sub- 
jected to heat, and when there was no possibility of the 
access of fresh speres. Where there is any possibility 
of communication, there are few kinds of vegetable 
tissues Which they cannot penetrate; and in animals 
they occur in situations where they must, like intestinal 
worms, have worked their way through the tissues to 
the cavities in which they grow. They are among the 
most destructive agents in the production of discase, as 
is proved by the potato murrain. In the human frame 
they are the fruitful source of cutancous disorders. — 

(Hort.) Soil composed of decayed vegetable matter in & 

state of minute division, more or less mixed with gare 

den-earth. — (Arts.) The model or pattern from which 
workmen execute mouldings, ornaments, &c. Also, the 
shape or bed in which metal and other castings are 


Mouffion, 


made. ; 

Mouldings, (móld"ingz.) (Arch.) Certain projections 
beyond the bare wall, column, &c., an assemblage of 
which forms a cornice, or other decoration. 

Moulinet, or MourlFk. moo'leen-a.) [Fr., 
mill.) (Mech.) A roller which, being crossed with two 
levera, is usually applied to crancs, captans, and the 
like, for the purpose of heaving up stoner, KC. 

Moulins, (moo'ldn,) a manuf. city of France, on the 

Allier, in the dept. Allier, 159 m. S.8.E. of Paris. Pup. 

19,590. 

Moulting, (mõt ing.) Sce FEATHERS. 

Moultrie. WILLIAM, (moo'tre,) an American Revolu- 
tionary general, B. in 8. O., 1731, was the recipient of 
the thanks of Congress for his heroic defence of the 
fort on Sullivan's Island, Charleston Harbor, since 
culled by his name. In 1785, he became governor of his 
native State, and D. in 1805. 

Moul'trie, in Illinois, a &. E. central co. ; 
m.; C. Sullivan. 

Mound, onownd.) (From A.8. munt, a defence.] (Fortif.) 
A bank of earth, or the like, raised to fortity or defend 
& place. 

Mound'-bird, (-bürd.) (Zobl.) Bee BrvusH-TUREEY. 

Mount, (mownt.) [From L. mona, montis, a mountain. 
An eminence or elevation of earth, indefinite in height 
or sizé; it may bea hillock, an isulated kuoll,a hill, or 
a mountain. 

Mountain, (mount dn.) (Same deriv.] (Grog) A 
large niass of eurth and rock, rising above the common 
level of the earth or adjacent lund, but of no definite 
altitude. Any M. of small dimensions is termed a hill, 
especially when it rires above the plain by almost in- 
genisible degrees. There are various parts ina A. which 

jt is well to observe; for we have the base, the gides or 

declivities, and the top or summit. When the summit 
of a M. is detached, so to speak, from the general muss, 
by assuming all at once a very stecp ascent, it is called 

a peuk; such ur the J'ic-du- Midi in the Pyrenees, and 

the Pie-Blancin the Alps, near Mont Rosa, and the Peak 

ot Teyda iu the island of Teneriffe. Every flat summit 

is termed a plateau, while & rounded one is called a 

drove or hummock. The intervening space between two 

chains of M. is termed a valley ; and this is suid to be 
of the first class when it serves as the basin of a large 
river. The lateral subdivisions which M.chains fre- 
quently exhibit, and which form smaller valleys lead- 
ing into the principal one, bear the name of branches. 

An offset is & series of smaller A. which detach theme 

gelves from the principal chain, receding from it ina 

almost parallel. If this offset be of small 


a little 


area, 320 8q. 
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extent, it is termed a spur, while the name of creat is 
applied to the upper ridge, whether of a branch, an 
Miet oraspur. The highest summits on the globe are 
— in Asia, Himalaya range: Mount Everest 29,002 ft., 
and Kunchinjinga 28,175; in America, Andes: Acon- 
cagua 23,910, and Chimborazo 21,420; in Europe, Alps: 
Mont Blanc 15,777, aud Monte Rosa 15,206; in Africa, 
the Kilimandjaro, 21,000 ft. 

Mount'niu-gont. (Zo) An antelope which inhab- 
its the Rocky Mountains. It is covered with long and 
pendent hair, its color is white, and its horns much re- 
semble those of the Chamois. 

Mountain-laurel. Bol) See KALMIA. 

Mountain-tea. (Bo.) See GAULTHERIA. 

Mounting, (mount'ing.) From mount.) (Arts.) Any- 
thing that serves to raise or set off a work to advantage. 
—(MiL) A term which signifies undertaking a duty ; 
thus, mounting a breach is running up to it; mounting 
guard, a going. sper guard; but mounting a cannon, 
shell-gun, & the setting it properly on its carriage. 

Mount ‘Mad ‘ison, in New Hampshire, Coos co., u 

k of the White Mts., 8. of Mt. Washington ; height, 
415 ft. above sea-level. 

Mount Mansfield, (-mdne'féld,) the culminating 

point of the Green Mts., Vermont, 20 m. N.W. of Mout- 
lier, and 4,359 ft. in height. 

ount Marcy, or Tnhaw us, (-mdr'se,) the high- 

est summit of the Adiroudacks range, in Essex co., 

New York; height, 5,467 ft. 

Mount Mitchell. (-mich’l,) in North Carolina, a 
peak of the Black Mts., and the 2d highest eminence 
E. of the Mississippi, 125 m. W.N.W. of Raleigh. 
Height, 6,732 ft. 

Mount Pleasant, (-plés'nt.) in Jowa, a handsome 
city, C. of Henry co., 28 m. WN. W. of Burlington. 
It contains a Wesleyan University, the Iowa Insane 
Hospital, and several other educational and benev- 
olent institutions, Pop. 4,245. 

Mount Rainier, (-rán'e-ür,) in Washington 
a summit of the Cascade Range, in N. Lat. 469 60^, W. 
Lon. 121? 30’; 12,000 ft. above the level of the sea, 

Mount San Bernardino, (-bür-nard-no,) a 
peak in Bernardino co., Ozlifornia, 75 m. E. of Los 
Angelos, 8,500 ft. above the sea. 

Mount St. Elias, (-¢-/i’ds,) a volcanic peak of N. 
America, lying near the line of demarcation bet. Alaska 
and the Brit. dominion, in N. Lat. 60° 18“, W. Lon. 140? 
30. Estim. altitude, 17,000 ft. 

Mount Shasta, (Ada, an isolated peak in Siski- 
yoa co., Culifornia, 30 in. S. E. of Yreka. Estim. altitude, 
17,500 tt. It is an extinct volcano, and is supposed to 
be the highest summit in California. 

Mount Tyndall, (-/n'dil,) a peak of the Sierra Ne- 
vada, in Tulare co., California, in N. Lat. 36° 40'. It 
attains an elevation of 14,200 ft. 

Mount Vernon, (-vür'nón,) in Indiana, a vill., C. of 
Posey co., abt. 200 m. S. W. of Indianapolis, 

— In New York, a vill. of Westchester co., abt. 20 m. W. 
of New York city. Pop 2,700. — In Virginia, a locality 
in Fairfax co., on the Potomac, 8 m. below Alexandria, 
where is seated the ancestral home of Gen. Washington, 
and where his mortal remains lie entombed. It was 
urchased by public subscription in 1858, at a cost of 
$200,000, with the design of retaining it as a place of 
ublic resort and pilgrimage. 
ount Wash'ington, the highest point of land 
in New England, and the loftiest peak of the White 
Mts., is situate in Coos co., New Hampshire, 85 m. N. 
by E. of Concord. Height, 6,226 ft. above the sea, 

Mourne Mountains, (en,) a chain in the co. 
Down, p. Ulster, Ireland, extending a distance of 11 
m., aud attaining a maximum elevation of 3,000 ft. 

Mourning, (mórw'ing) [From A. S. murnan, to 
grieve.] e colors used as badges of gri ent 
iu different countries. In this country, us su a4... Ope, 
the ordinary color for M. is black ; in China, as with the 
ancient Spartan and Roman ladies, it is white; in Tur- 
key, it is blue or violet; in Egypt, yellow ; in Ethiopia, 
8 Some have attempted to trace the associations 
which caused the adoption of the various colors to nat- 
ural causes, Thus black, which is the privation of 
light, is supposed very appropriately to denote the pri- 
vation of life; white is an emblem of purity ; yellow 
is the color of leaves when they fall, and represents 
that death is the end of all human hopes, &c. In the 
East, to cut the hair was considered a sign of M.; 
among the Romans, on the contrary, it was deemed a 
mark of sorrow to let it grow. The duration of M. 
varies in different countries, being always longer in 
proportion to the nearness of relationship. Among 
the ancients, as among the moderns, public mournings 
were common on the death of a distinguished public 
bepefactor ; and with the Greeks and Romans it was the 
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custom, during the term prescribed for M., to lay aside 
all ornaments of dress, to abstain from the bath ana 
other indulgences. 

Mouse, (mouz.) [A.R. mus.] lenge See Munip#£. 

Mousseline - de - Laine, (miiz-leen-daldn’.) [Fr. 
( Manuf.) A light, flimsy textile fabric of wool, used for 
women’s dresses, 

Month, (mowh.) [From A. S. muth.) (Anat.) A cavity 
or aperture in the head of any animal, by which the 
food is received, the voice uttered, and the inspiration 
or expiration of the air is performed. It consists of 
the lips, the gums, the insides of the cheeks, the palate, 
the salivary glands, the uvula, and the tonsils. 

Movement, (mooc'mént.) Fr. mouwrement; L. movere.! 
(Horel.) The train of wheel-work of a clock or watch 
— (Mus.) The progress of sounds from grave to acute, 
or vice versa. — ( Mil.) The regular orderly motion of an 
army for some special purpose. 

Mowee. (mo’r,) or Mob, one of the SANDWICH ISLANDS 
Lat. 20? 63’ N, Lon. 175° 56' W. 


| Mower. (mo'ür,)in Minnesota, a S.E. co, b. on Iowa; 


area, 700 sq. m.; C. Austin. 

Mowing and Reaping Machines, (mó'ing. 
(Agric.) A mechanical contrivance now in general use 
for cutting gruss and grain, and which has n 
the former methods of the sickle and scythe. It varies 
greatly in form, and has been of late the object of a 
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Fig. 482. — ANCIENT REAPING-MACHINE, 


multiplicity of patented modifications; but may be de. 
scribed as consisting essentially of a series of small 
shears substituted for the scythe or sickle; and these 
were again superseded by a single series of two-edged 
pointed knives, standing at right angles with and 
attached to an horizontal rod or long plate of metal, 
the whole resembling a saw plate with very coarse 
teeth. These cutters work through mortised, station- 
ary fingers or guards, a series of which are permanently 
fixed to the front of the m:chine, and, being one 
than the cutting teeth, project a short distance for 
ward, thus gathering smal! portions of the ot 
straw between them where it is clipped off by therapid 
reciprocating passage of the cutters. 

Moxa, (móks'ah.) ( Med.) Anoperation practised with a 
cylinder of cotton wool, or with one formed from the 
pith of the greater sunflower, which is placed upon a 
part intended to be canterized, and is set fire to at the 
top. The heat and pain gradually increase, in propor- 
tion as the cauterization proceeds downwards, until 
ultimately an eschar may be formed. This mode of 
cauterization is employed as a powerful counter-irri- 
tant; which it assuredly is. 

Mozambique, (mo-zim-brek’,) in S. E. Africa, a long 
strip of territory washed by the waters of the Mozam- 
bique Channel, extending from Cape Delgado in S. Lat. 
10° 41' to Delagoa Bay. It belongs to Portugal, and its 
area is estimated at 283,500 sq. m. Coast-line bold; 
soil fertile, watered by the Zambesi, Sofala, and Lim- 
popo rivers, Chief products, grain, gold dust, pearls, 
copper, tortoise-shell, und amber. C. Mozambique, e. 
seaport with 5.000 inhub. Pop. of ter., 300,000. — M. 
CHANNEL, that section of the Indian Ocean which lies 
bet. the island of Madagascar and the African mainland 
of Mozambique. Length, 1,000 m.; mean breadth, 
450 m. Towards its N. entrance are the Comoro group 
and other islands. 

Mozart, Jouann Crrysostom WOLFGANG AMADEUS, (mo- 
zahrt’,) a great composer of the German school, B. at 
Salzburg, 1756. So early as the age of six years he 
gave manifestations of an extraordinary musi nius, 
and performed before the courts of Munich and Sinn 
with astonishing success, In the following nes the 
child M. electrified the Parisian musical world by his 
gifts as an improvisatore, and thence carried his honors 
to London. In 1769-70 he visited Italy, where he was 
hailed with enthusiasm, and where produced at 
Milan his first successful opera, Mithridate, followed in 
1773 by another, also successful, entitled Lucio Silla 
In 1779 he became chapel-master to the Archbishop of 
Salzburg, and produced for the Elector of Bavaria his 
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third opera, /domeneo. Then followed a rapid series of 

eymphonies, sonatas, quartets, motets, dance-pieces. In 

1786 appeared bis great comic opera, The Marriage of 

Figaro, and in the next year, Don Giovanni, the “chef- 

d'œuvre ” of his genius. In 1791 he gave to the world 

The Magic Flute (Zauberflate), his last operatic produc- 

tion. Before he p. in Dec., 1791, he composed his 

Requiem — à piece without a rival of its kind. 

Mucilnge, (mii’si/--j.) [Fr., from L. mucus.) (Rem.) 
A viscous substance of more or less consistence; as à 
solution of gum, or any tenacious liquid. 

Mucous Fever,(mi'küs-.)) (From L. mucosus, slimy. 
eine A fever in which nature is endeavoring to ri 
herself of an abundance of pituitous, mucous, and cerous 
matter. Catarrh fevers of all kinds are comprehended 
under the term. 

Mucous Membrane. (Anat.) The membranous 
lining of the canals and cavities of the body, which 
have an external opening. It answers to, and is a con- 
tinuation of, the external skin of the body, and consists 
of four layers, the innermost of which in some parts 
bears cilia. 

Muero Cordis, (u H . L., the point of the 
heart.] (Anat) The lower pointed end of the heart. 
Mucuna, (mii-ki'nah.) ( Bot.) A gen. of twiners or tall 
climbers, O. F:baczæ, with trifoliate leaves and long- 
stalked often pendulous racemes of large purple, white, 
or yellow, papilionaceous flowers. M. pruriens, the pods 
of which afford the Cowhage, or Cow-itch of the Materia 
Medica, a celebrated remedy for intestinal worm:, is a 
native of the West Indian Islands. These p us are 
four or five inches long, shaped like the letter f, and 
clothed with a thick coating of short stiff brittle hairs 
of a bright brown color, the points of which are notched 
or finely serrated. and canse intolerable itching, or 
even an eruption on the skin, which is allayed by the 
application of oil. Their beneficial effects when taken 
internally are due, it is said, to their mechanical or 
stinging action upon the worms; they are administered 

in treacle, sirup, or honey. 

Mucus, (ü'&üs.) (L., slime.] (7% ystol.) A fluid in the 
animal body, secreted by the mucous membrane, and 
best exemplified by that from the nasal membrane. It 
covers the lining membranes of all the cavities which 
open externally, such as those of the mouth, nose, 
luugs, intestinal canal, urinary passages, &c., serving 
to moisten and defend them. It is viscid; apparently 
becomes fluid in water, but is not dissolved by it. It 
may be repeatedly dried and moistened without sensi- 
bly changing its properties. When boiled in water it 
becomes tough, but on cooling regains its former con- 
dition; leas than one per cent. of it gives a ropiness to 
water. It is said to consist of the scales of the epith-- 
lium, or cuticle, which continually wear off, and mix 
with a watery secretion. 

Mud-eel. (Z/.) Sce BaTRaCHIANS, 

Muezzin, (mú-iz zeen.) [Ar.|] In Mohammedan coun- 
tries, one who cries aloud the hour of prayer from the 

ulery of the minaret of a mosque, and so reminds the 
aithful of their duty. 

Mufti. (mūfie.) (Ar.] In the Turkish empire, a doctor 
or professor of the law of the Koran. The M. of Con- 
Btantinople, or Sh-iX-al-Islam, as he is commonly desig- 
nated, is the chief minister of the Ottoman Church, and 
represents the Sultan in spiritual matters as the Grand 
Vizier does in temporal. He decides in all doubtful 
questions of their law. 

Mugilidie, (mu-jil'e-de.) (Z05!.) The Mullet fam., com- 
prising spine-rayed, fresh-water fishes with a nearly 
cylindrical body, large scales, two distinct dorsals, bead 
somewhat depressed and covered with large scales or 
plates, and the muzzle short. The Striped Mullet, 
Mugil lineatus, and the Dotted Silverside, Atherina 
notata, are American species, 

Mühlhausen, (m-el-how’zn,)a manuf. town of Prussia, 
É TIONS on the Uustrut, 20 m. N.W. of Erfurt. Pop. 

' 04. 

Mühlheim, (»2him,) a manuf. town of Rhenish 
TN on the Ruhr, 16 m. N. N. E. of Düsseldorf, Pop. 

Muhthouse, or MuLnocsr, (mezl'howz,) [Ger., Münt- 
HAUSEN, Jan important manuf. town of Prussia, p.Alsace- 
Lorraine, on the Ill, 16 m. N.W. of Basle. It was, till 
1871, included in the French dept. of Haut-Rhin, when 
it was ceded to Prussia. Pop. 58,773. 

Mulatto, (mi-ldt'to.) pl. Mutattors. [Sp., from L. 
mulus, a mule.] (Etnol.) The distinctive term applied 
to the offspring of a European and a negro. The M. 
is of a deep tawny or yellow color, with frizzled or 
woolly hair, but resembles the European more than the 
African. 

Le eripit (Bol.) See MeonacrR. 

Mulet, (nu. From Sabine Lat. muleta.] (Lew.) A 
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fine or amercement imposed as a penalty for some of- 
fence or misdemeanor. 

Mule, (n&L) [From A. S. mul.) (Zočl.) A hybrid ani- 
mal between the horse and the ass, differing in size, 
strength, and beauty, according to the predominance 
of its parental species; those between a male ass and 
a mare being far superior to the progeny of a she-ass 
with a horse. In mountainous countries mules are 
highly serviceable; no beast of burden being either se 
sure-footed, or so capable of enduring fatigue; but in 
beauty of form they fall very short of that noble quad- 
ruped the horse: the mule baving & large, clums 
head, long erect ears, à short mane, and a thin taí 
They are incapable of producing their kind, thongh 
some rare instances have occurred in which the male 
has impregnated females, both of the horse and ass 
species. 

Mule- jenny. (ach.) A mechanical contrivance em 
ployed in the fabrication of the most delicate articl 
of cotton, See COTTON. 

Mulgrave Archipelago, (The,) (mül'gráv) a 
Mies e name given to several clusters of islands in the 

acific Ocean, bet. Lat. 30 S., and 129 N., and E. Lon. 
1609-1779; among them are the Mulgrave, Piscadores, 
and Radack groups. 

Mull.a S.W. island of the Hebrides group, co. Argyle, 
Scotland. 

Muller, (mál'lür.) [From L. molaris, a mill-stone.] A 
sort of stone or marble pestle held in the band, and 
used by painters, apothecaries, &c., for grinding pig- 
ments, drugs, &c., on a flat stone or in a mortar. 

Müller. Frieprich Max, an eminent philologist, B. at 
Dessau, Germany, 1823, prof. of modern languages at 
Oxford Univ. His pp. works are: a History of Ancient 
Sanskrit Literature, and Lectures on the Science of Lan- 

uage, the latter being one of the most erudite and 
F literary productions of the time. 

Mullet. 5 [From L. pane (Zodl,) See Mr- 
GILIDAE. — (From Fr. molett, the rowel of a spur.) (Jer. 
A star-shaped ornament, added to the family arms by 
the third of the junior branches. 

Mullion, (mil'yin.) [From Fr. moulure, a mo ling.) 
(Arch.) The post or bar which divides the lights in 
& Gothic window ; those which are vertical are techni 
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cally known as munnions; those horizontal, transoms, 
The styles, or upright partitions seen in wainscoting, are 
also frequently called by tliis name. 

Multilateral, bao Pon [From L. mus, and 
latus, lateris, a side.] (Geom.) A term which desig- 
nates such figures as present more than four sides aud 


angles. 

Multiple (mül'te-pl.) [From L. multiplex, manifold. 
Arith.) number which contains some other, call 
ts measure, more than once: thus, 6 is a M. of 2. being 

3 times as many; and 12 is a M. of 6, 4, and 3, contain- 


MUL 


Ing the first twice, the second thrice, &c. 
that proportion which exists hetween multiples, If the 
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M. Ratio is 


MUR 


the govt. of a city, town, or Incorporated community; 
ax, a municipal charter. — M. Law. Sec Law. 


less term bean aliquot part of the greater, the ratio | Munitions, or MUNITIONS or WAR, (mi- Un.) 


of the greater to the less is called a Multiple ratio; 
and that of the less to the greater a sub-mritiple ratio, 
Multiplication, (-pleka’shin.) [Sume  deriv.] 
(Arith.) An operation by which is found the sum of 
one number (called the multiplicand) taken as many 


[From L. munitio, a fortifying.] (ML) The stores, 
provisions, arms, ammunitions, c., with which a place 
is furnished for defensive purposes; or that which fol- 
lows an army in the field fur its equipment and sub- 
&istence, 


times as there are units ín another (called the mu/te- Munster. mön“ tur,) a &. W. prov. of Ireland, b. N. by 


ier); thus, 16 multiplied by 10 is increased to 150, 
he result of the operation is styled the product, — 
CRoss-MmULTIPLICATION. See DUODECIMALS. 

Multiplying-glass, (-pli’ing.) (Opt.) A glass with 

several plane sides, each of which presenta a separate 
icture of an object. Its effect is due to the mys of 
ight, which issue from the same point, undergoing dif- 
ferent refractions, so as to enter the eye froin every 
surface in a different direction. 

Mul'tivnalve, (-rd/r.) [From L. multus, many, and 
vales, the leaves of a door.) (Zi.) A term some- 
times applied to those shells that consist of more parts 
thau two, such as the Chitons and the Pholades. The 
multivalves do not form a natural division of molluscs. 

Multnomah, (máit-no'mah,) iu Oregon, a N. M. co.; 
area, 400 sq. m.; C. Portland. 

Mum, (miim.) [From Ger. :»umme.] In Germany, a 
favorite fermented liquor made of tho malt of wheat, 
with a small intermixture of outiieal and pulverized 
beans. 

Mum'machog. (Z.) See CYPRINODONTIDÆ. 

Mummy. (müm'me.) [Arab., from mum, wax.l (Ang.) 
A dead body preserved by antiseptics, according to 
methods practised by the ancient Egyptians. The pro- 
cesses for this purpose were very various: 80me of the 
mummies which have been opened having been dried 
by vegetable and balsamic substances, others by salt or 
natron. In the former case, aromatic gums or asphal- 
tum were used; and those so treated are generally in 
good preservation. Those dried with saline substances 
ure of a black, bard, smooth appearance; on exposure 
to the air they attract moisture, and become covered 
with a saline substance, The bodies are rolled up in 
bandages of silk and linen, which are sometimes 1,000 
yards in length (Fig. 1143). The coffin (Fig. 302) is usu- 
ally of sycamore, cedar, or pasteboard ; the case is in 
one piece, covered within aud without by paintings 
representing funeral scenes, and a great variety of other 
subjects; the cover, which is also in one piece, is orna- 
mented in the same manner, and contains, also, the face 
of the deceased in relief, painted, and often gilded. 

Mumps, (mümpz. (From Du. munpelen, to nibble.] 
(Med.) The common name of the disease called by 
medical practitioners (ynanche parotidea, or à swelling 
of the parotid glands, It seems, occasionally, to be the 
effect of cold, and children are more subject to it than 
adults. It is often epidemic, and by some is thought 
contagious. 

Münchhausen,Hirgoxrwus Kare Freepricn BARON, 
(Ger. pron. minch-ow'zn ; Eng. mun-chaw'zn,j a German 
officer, B. in Hanover, 1720. He served with the Rus- 
sians agninst the Turks, and after his return wrote a 
gasconading account of his exploits and adventures, 

ublished in England under the title of. Baron Minch- 
aue, Narrative of his Marvellous Trarcls and Cam- 
paims in Ruasia—a work which had quite an aston- 
ishing success both in England and Germany. D. 1797. 

Muneie, (min'se,) in Indiana, a vill, C. of Delaware 
co., abt. 5t in. E. N. E. of Iudianapolis. Pm. 2.02. 

Mundi, (noon'de,) a city of Brit. India, in the Punjab, 
C. of a dist. of same naine, ou the Beas, 120 in. E. ot 
Umritsur. Pop. 115, 000. 

Mungo, (ming'go) (Manuf) A woollen fabric of 
coarse material manufactured from the debris of heavy 
cloths, and used as padding for garments, and in weav- 
ing druggets, blankets, and the like. 

Munich, (:noo'neek,) (Ger. MUNciEN.] a flne and flour- 
ishing city of S. Germany, €. of the kingdom of Bava- 
ria, on the Isar. 118 m. E. S. E. of Stuttgart. It is mag- 
nificently built and laid out, and ranks, after Dresden, 
as the grand metropolis of German art. Among its 
many architectural glories are the great. art-jalleries 
of the Glyptothek, the Pinacothek, and that founded 
by Eugène de Beauharnais, Prince de Leuchtenberg. 
M. has important manufa. of musical, mathematical, 
and surgical instruments, porcelain, furniture, tapes- 
try, Ac. This city dates from 962, when it rose under 
the hand of Henry, Duke of Saxony and Bavaria. In 
1327 it became the metropolis of the German empire, 
and in the 15th cent. the Bavarian cap. It was taken 
in 1632 by Gustavus Adolphus, in 1704-4145 by the 
Aust mans. and in 1800 by the French. 

Municipal. (n-, -) (From L. municipalis, per- 
taining to a town.] Belonging or having refereuce to 


Connaught, E. by Leinster, and S. and W. by the At- 
lautic Ocean, It is politically divided into the coa 
Clare, Cork, Kerry, Limerick, Tipperary, and Water- 
ford. Originally a Milesian kingdom, it passed under 
English rule in 1172. 

Münster. (ins'tir,) a manuf. city of Prussia, C. of p 
Westphalia, on the Aa, 65 m. N. E. of Düsseldorf. It i- 
a well-built place, and one pessessing many fine archi 
tectural remains. M., a principality in the 12th cent, 
became a Hanseatic city in the 12th ; suffered during 
the insurrection of John of Leyden (J. r.); was the seat 
of the sittings of a famous Congress, 1642—8; and, after 
suflering many reverses of fortune during the wars of 
the closing half of the 18th cent., was ceded to Prussia 
in 1*02, and held by the French from Idor till 1513. 
Pop. 254453. 

Muntjak, (mintjdk.) (Zool) A species of deer, com- 
mon in Java and Sumatra. 

Münzer. Tons, (NHL.) n Herman religious fanatic, 
who, in 1525, having adopted views similar to those pres 
fe:sed by the Anabaptists, collected a body of 40,000 
del: led followers, and with them committed great ont- 
rages in various parts of Germany. UM. was at length 
made prisoner by the Landgnive of Hesse, and executed, 
1526. 

Murad. a name of several Ottoman sultans, otherwise 
called AMUKATH, g. r. 

Murten. (nur noh.) (Zol) See ANGUILLIDA. 

Mural Circle, imi ril.) From L. murus, a wall.] 
(A.) An instrument for determining the zenith dis- 
tances of stars, and thence their north polar distance 
and its complements their declination. It consists ofa 
circle bearing a telescope, Which revolves in the plane 
of the meridian, the whole being attached to a stone 
wall or pier of solid masonry, 

Marat. Jove, ( o- ro ) a marshal of France, and 
sometime king of Naples, n. near Cahors, 1771, was the 
son of an inn-Keeper, He early entered the French 
army, and attaching himself to the fortunes of Bona- 
parte, became the latter's aid-de-canip, a general of 
division in 1799, and the husband of his leader's sister, 
Caroline, In 1504 be was appointed governor of Paris 
and general-in-chief, received à marshals staff in 18M, 
and, two years later, was created Grand-Duke of Bery 
and Cleves. Esteeined. by Napoleon the“ first cavalry 
soldier in Europe," on every battle-field he was distin- 
guished not less by his headlong valor, than for an 
ornate picturesqueness of dress and manner which bor- 
dered on the extravagant. In 1508 his brother-in-law 
placed him on the Neapolitan throne, which he peace- 
ably held for 4 years. After eharing the reverses of the 
Russian campaign, M. deserted his benefactor, and 
offered his services to the Allies, who repudiated them. 
In March, 1515, he sought to strike a blow for the re 
covery of his fallen fortunes, by landing in his former 
dominions within handtul of followers. Taken prisoner, 
he was sninmarily tried by court-martial and shot, in 
Qet. of the sume year. — CAROLINE WM. See BONAPARTE. 

Muratori, Lupovico ANTONIO, Umoo-rah-'o'reyan Italian 
historian und archeologist, B. near Modena, 1672; D. 
11900. His chief works are: Writers of Jtaluim History ; 
Malian Autepiities&of the Middle Ages: and Annals of Ital. 

Murchison, SIR RODERICK IMEI. BART., (VK Uu.) 
a distinguished British geologist, B. in co. Ross, 1792. 
Among his maniteld and valuable contributions te 
natural science are the discovery of the relations of the 
older sedimentary strata, and their classification as 
embodied in his work entitled the Sdurtan Sust-m > ex- 
plorations of the geology of Auvergne, Provence, and 
Piedmont, aud of Russia aud the Ural Mountains. D. 
1872. 

Murcin, (müér' she ; Span, pron. moor'the-ah,) a moun- 
taineus p. and former kingdom of S. E. Spain, b. N. by 
New Castile, E. by Valencia, S. E. and 8. by the Mediter- 
ranean, and W. by Andalusia; bet. N. Lat. 379 29/—-399 
25% and W. Lon. af 40 7 5“; arca, 10,311 sq.m. It is 
divided into the two &ul-provs. of Murcia and Albacete. 
This p., colonized by the Carthaginians, 200 n, c., after 
passing successively under Roman and Gothic rule, fell 
under that of the Moors in 712. In 1239 it was erected 
into a kingdom subordinate to that of Castile. Pop. 
648,652, — Mcrera, A city, C. of above p., on the Segura, 
won NOE of Carthagema. It has some textile manufs 

UL 90,144. 
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Murder, Goar dar) (From A. 8. murther.] (Law.) 
The wilful and felonious killing a person from premedi- 
tated malice; provided the party wounded or otherwise 
hart die within a year and a day after the crime is 
committed. To constitute murder in law, the person 
killing another must be of sound mind, and the act 
must be done with malice prepense and aforethought; 
but malice may be implied as well as expressed. 

Murex, (mi’/rdks.) [L., ashell-fish.} (Zoót.) A genus 
of univalve mollusks, from one species of which the an- 
ciente obtained a purple dye. The animals feed on 
other mollusks. Abt. 200 species are known, some of 
which are curiously spined. 

Murfreesborough, (miir'free:-biir-ro,) in Tennessee, 
a town, C. of Rutherford co., 30 miles S. E. of Nashville. 
Pop. 3,502. At this place, Dec. 81, 1862, and Jan. 2, 1863, 
respectively, two obstinately contested battles were 
fought bet. the National troops (army of the Cumber- 
land) under Gen. Roeecrans, and Gen. Bragg's Confed- 
erate command, which terminated in favor of the Union 
canse. National loss, 1,533 men killed, 7,215 wounded, 
and some 3,000 prisoners; that of the Confederates 
stated at about 10,000 men, but believed to have been 
much more. 

Mariat‘ic Acid. (Gem.) Same as HTDROCHLORO 
ACID. 

Muridse, (mü're-de.) (From L. mus, a mouse.] im) 
An extensive fam. of rodent animals, consisting of Mice, 
Rats, and other animals allied to them ; which, though 
none of them attain to any considerable size, become 
worthy of serious notice from their prodigious multi- 
plication, and the destructive influence they exert over 
vegetation and the products of the husbandman's toil. 
They are distinguished by their long, round, scaly tails, 
and N the presence of only three molars in each jaw. 
The Norway or Brown Rat, Mus decumanus, is 8 to 10 
Inches long to the tail, which is somewhat shorter than 
the head and body; the color above grayish-brown 
mixed with rusty, beneath ashy white. This rat is 
known all over the world, and is very destructive in its 
habits. It belonged originally to Central Asia; croas- 
ing the Volga in large troops in 1737, it stocked Russia, 
and subsequently overran all Europe. In 1775 it found 
its way to N. America. The Black Rat, Mus rattus, is 
readily distinguished from the Brown Rat; its color be- 
ing sooty-black above, passing into dark plumbeous 
or paler benoath. It has been the house-rat of Europe 
from theearliest times, and was introduced into America 
in 1544. The House Mouse, Mus musculus, originall 
from Europe and Asia, but now found all over the world, 
fe ish-brown, finely lined with darker, passing into 

y plumbeous, with a reddish tinge on the belly; the 


Fig. 484. — WHITE-FOOTED MOUSE. 


feet are ashy brown. The White-footed, or Deer Mouse, 
Hi ys leucopus (Fig. 484), from Labrador to Vir- 
Kita. is 3 to 4 inches long to the tail, which is nearly 
as long as the head and body. 

Murillo, BaTOIOuf EsrzBAN, (moo-reel’yo,) a great 
painter of the Spanish school, B. at Seville, 1618, after 
penne by the instructions of Velasquez, acquired a 

igh reputation as a painter of history and portraits. 
D. 1682. The works of M.are noted for their unrivalled 
delicacy, harmony, and vigor of color; freedom of 
handling, and true fidelity to nature. A Holy Family; 
The Marriage of St. Catherine; and Our Lady of the Im- 
maculale Conception (bought by the French govt. for the 
sum of $118,000), are among his masterpieces. 

Mourrain, (mürrin.) [Fr., from L. morior, to die.) 

Fur.) The popular name of a malignant epizodtic in- 
uenza, to which cattle are subject, and which some- 
times makes great havoc among them. It appears in 
the form of an extremely inflammatory oedema, gener- 
ally confining itself to one of the hind quarters of the 
animal. It is most common in spring and autumn, and 
weually attacks young cows. The side affected becomes 
discolored and swollen; there is lamenees and inability 
to move, a peculiar emphysema over different parts of 
fhe body, but particularly the spine; and all the symp- 
toms of putrid i fever which usually appear in diseases 
of a typhoid character, manifest themselves. Gangrene 
y supervenes, and few animals survive more than 
or welve hour: It is known by different names 
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Musendel, (mtüs-k«h-dél'.) 


Muscat, (müskaht.)a fortified city and sea 
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in different places. Abundance of fresh air, p 
tiful fumigation by means of chlorine or chlo of 
lime, and the immediate removal of the infected, are 
the best preservatives against it. 


Murray, Jars STUART, EARL or, (mür'rai,) Regent of 


Scotland, B. 1533, was a natural son of King James V. 
During the early part of the reign of his half-eister, 
Mary Queen of Scots, he became her chief minister, 
and after her deposition was appointed to the Regency. 
Assassinated, Jan., 1570. 


Murray, an Australian river, the head-waters of 


which rise to the W.of the Australian Alpa. It n 
through Lake Victoria, and embouches into the 8. Pa- 
cific Ocean in 8. Lat. 25° 20’, E. Lon. 1399. 


Murray, in Georgia, a north-north-west co., near the 


A line; area, 600 sq. miles; Capital, Spring 
ace. 


Musanceee, (ms-co'se-e) [From L. musa.) (Bot) An 


O. of planta, all. Amomales, natives of warm and trop: 
ical regions. The typical gen. Musa consists of a s 
number of noble herbaceous species, now found 
ing in thetropical and sub-tropical zones of both hemi- 
spheres. The true stem is small, but the sheaths of 
the leaves are very long, and closely compacted so as 
to form a kind of small stem, rising in some cases from 
20 to 30 ft. high. The blade of the leaf is large, ob- 
long, with a very prominent midrib, from which smaller 
ones pass off at right angles. The flowers are borne on 
a long nodding spike, and are clustered together in 
groups, protected by large sometimes hi hly colored 
bracts. The fruit is berry-like, with 8 imbedded 
in pulp. M. paradisiaca and M. sapientum are tho bo- 
tani names by which the Plantain and Banana are 
respectively known. The latter has its stems marked 
with purple spots, and its fruits are shorter and rounder 
than those of the Plantain, but otherwise the two plants 
are little different one from the other. They have been 
cultivated from the most remote times in tropical cli- 
mates, in sub-tropical Asia, America, Africa, and the 
islands of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, for the sake 
of their fruits, which they produce in enormous quan- 
tities with very little uttention. They are highly nu- 
tritious, and serve as the stuple food of a large number 
of the human race. The fruits of the Plantain are 
stated by chemists to be most nearly allied in composi- 
tion and nutritive value to the potato, and the Plantain 
meal to rice. The specific name, paradisiaca, was given 
under the supposition that the fruits of the Plantain 
were the Forbidden Fruit of Scripture, or the fruits 
called Grapes that the spies brought to Moses from the 
Promised Land as evidence of its fertility; but it is 
hardly necessary to say that there is no foundation for 
such opinions. Mf. textilis furnishes what is known as 
Manilla Hemp, the plant being cultivated in the Philip- 
pine Islands for the sake of its fibre. the finer kinds 
of which are woven into beautiful shawls, and the 
coarser employed in the manufacture of cordage for 
ships, Ac. A very large supply of fibre, adapted for 
paper-making and other purposes, could be obtained at 
comparatively little cost from this and various species 
of Plantain. 


Tow- 


Fr. muscadin, from L. 
musca, a fly.) (Cm.) A rich kind of wine, the product 
of a peculiar var. of grape grown in Italy and the B. 
of France :— sometimes styled Muscat and Muscatel. 

rt of E. 
Arabia, p. Oman, 90 m. N.W. of Cape Ras-el-had, in N. 
lat. 739 28’, E. Lon. 58° 3j". It carries on an extensive 
commerce with Brit. India, Malaysia, the Red Sea, and 
the Mozambique coast, nnd is the head-quarters of the 
Persian Gulf pearl-fishery. M. was in the possession 
of the Portuguese from 1507 till 1648, when it passed 
into the hands of the Arabs. . 60,000, 


Muscatine, (mückah-teen') in Jowa, an E. S. E. co., b. 


on Illinois; area, 450 sq. milos; Capital, Muscatine.—4A 
city and river-port, C. of above co., on the Misalesip 
26 m. S. W. of Davenport. It possesses an active a 
eonstantly increasing trade. 


Musele, (mus.) (L.muscubus.) (Anat.) What we cali 


flesh is for the most part composed of M. It consiste 
of bundles of fibres, united by areolar or cellular tissue. 
When torn into its ultimate fibres, these are found te 
be of two kinds, one termed PE pr anstriped M., 
the other voluntary or striped M. The former consiste 
of solid elongated fibres, thicker In tbe middle than at 
the ends. The latter is composed of slender flbrille, 
each enclosed in a sheath, and marked transversely by 
alternate light and dark spaces. On closer examination 
with the microscope, a fibrilla is seen to consist of a 
number of cells p aced end to end, each of them con- 
taining a cavity filled with some highly refracting sub- 
stance. When the fibril is in a state of contraction, the 
dark pace presents a nearly square shape; but in the 
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ordi state of relaxation, the dark spaces are longer 
than wide. The two kinds of fibrils have the s«me 
chemical composition. The diameter of these fibrils 
differs greatly in the M. of different animals. Nerves, 
blood-vessels, and other vascular tissue, ramify among 
and are supported by the muscular tissue. — Musculur 
motion is of three kinds, voluntary, involuntary, and 
mixed. The voluntary motions of muscles proceed from 
an exertion of the wíll ; thus the mind directs the arm 
to be raised or depressed, the knee to be bent, the 
tongue to move, &c. The involuntary motions of muscles 
are performed by organs, without any attention of the 
mind, as the contraction and dilatation of the heart, 
arteries, veins, absorbents, stomach, intestines, &c. The 
mized motions are those which are in part under the 
control of the will, but which ordinarily act without 
our being conscious of their acting; and are perceived 
in the muscles of respiration, the intercostal and ab- 
dominal muscles, and the diaphragm. When a M. acts, 
it becomes shorter and thicker; but its origin and in- 
sertion are drawn towards its middle, When a M. is 
wounded or otherwise irritated, it contracts indepen- 
dently of the will; this power is called irritability, and 
it is a property peculiar to, and inherent in, the mus- 
cles. If the nerve belonging to a M. iscut, the powers 
of the M. are first disturbed, and then cease; but if 
electricity be transmitted through the nerve before 
rigidity supervenes, the action of tho M. will, toa cer- 
tain extent, be recalled ; and hence the nervous fluid 
and electricity are supposed to be identical. The in- 
tensity of muscular contraction, that is, the degree of 
p with which the fibres draw themselves together, 
regulated by the action of the brain. Muscles con- 
sist of fibrin with some albumen, and the gelatin and 
fat derived from the cellular membrane; also hemato- 
sine, osmazone, and the other constituents of the blood: 
hence they constitute the most nutritious parts of ani- 
mal food. 
Muscidze, (müs'ke-de.) (From L. musca,a fly.) (l.) 
The Fly fam., comprising diptera which have short an- 
tenus that end with an oval joint and a lateral bristle, 
a short, soft proboscis ending with large fleshy fips, en- 
closing a sucker composed of only two bristles, and 
capable of being entirely retracted into the oval cavity 


Muskallunge, (müskdl-lünj. 
Muske 7 zs y 


Muses, (The,) n..) 


Museum, um.) 


Mushroom. (müsh'room.) (Bot.) 
Music, (mū'zik.) 


MUS 


-cane, after draining off the liquid part 
asses. 


of the su 
called m 


Muscovite, (misko-vit.) (Geog.) A native or Inhab. 


of Muscovy, or Russia, as anciently known: hence, by 
an extension of application, it is often applied also to 


the modern Russian. 

i d Mur.) (Myth., de.) In 
anc. poetry, impersonifications of the various kinds of 
knowledge and the arts in which human genius is self- 
displayed. They were assumed to be the daughters of 
Jupiter by Mnemosyne ( Memory,) and they were repre- 
sented to be 9 in number, the companions of Apollo 
upou Mt. Parnassus, and bore the following names: 
Clio, the supposed inventor of history ; Melpomene, of 
tragedy: Thalia, of comedy; er of tlie use of the 
flute; Terpsichore, of the harp, and of dancing; Erate, 
of the lute and of lyric verse; Calliope, of epic or heroic 
verse; Urania, of astronomy; a Polyhymnia, of 


rhetoric and eloquence. 

From Gr. Mouseion, literally, a 
seat of the Muses.] A place or building set apart asa 
repository for rare, curious, valuable, and interesting 
objects connected with the arts and sciences, more 
especially such as relate to natural history. 

See AGARICUS, 

Gr. mousiké.] The science of sounds, 
considered as capable of producing melody, and agree- 
ably affecting the mind by a due di ition, combina- 
tion, and proportion. It treats of the number, time, 
division, succession, and combination of sounds. It is 
divided into theoretical M., which inquires into the 
properties of concords and discords, and explains their 
combinations and proportions for the production of 
melody and harmony; and practical M., which is the 
art of applying the theory of M. in the composition of 
all sorts of pieces, tunes, and airs. . is also either 
vocal or instrumental. Vocal M. is the mel of a 
single voice, or the harmony of two or more voices in 
concert; instrumental M. is that produced by one or more 
instruments. Every musical production ought to be 
expressive of feelings, and, through them, of ideas; but 
though M. of some kind exists wherever the human 
species is found, it does not follow that every good 
piece of M. must please all men alike, or be understood 
equally by all; because M. is an art requiring cultiva- 
tion of the mind and heart to appreciate it fully. As 
n advances, M., as a science, gains new ad- 
mirers. 


Musk. (misk,)or Musg-Drer. (Zoól.) The popular name 


of several species of Ruminantia, comprising the gen. 
Moschus in the fam. Cervide, and characterized by the 
want of horns, and the long canines of the male pro- 
jecting beyond the lips. They are principally found in 
dA hibet, Nepaul, and the districts ent to the N. of 
China and India. The species Moschus moschiferus resem- 
bles in size and figure a small roebuck. The male is 
furnished with a small bag, abt. the size of a hen's egg, 
hanging from the abdomen, in which is contained the 
well-known musk of commerce. That substance, 
chiefly imported from China, is dry, light, and friable, 
and of a dusky-black color, tinged with purple. It is 
a very strong odor, and is agreeable only when in small 
quantity, or moderated by mixture with some other 
perfume, From its being a very high-priced article, it 
is often adulterated, and most usually with dried blood, 
a substance which it very much resembles in ap- 


pearance. 
Zodt.) See Esocwa. 
On, (müs'ke-gón,) in pw a W. cc. in the 
Lower Peninsula, washed by Lake ichigan; area, 525 
square miles.—A town, capital of the above gry be 
ud 


Fig. 485. EM Muskegon river, about ló miles north of 
VARIOUS PARTS OF HOUSE-FLY, HIGHLY MAGNIFIED. NMaskiorwds (müs-K güm, in Ohio, a S.E. central 
g, section of fiy, showing nervous system; b, bend of house-fly. | co.; area, 610 8q. ni O: ing : 
showing the compound eyes, and, beneath, the proboscis; c, last Musk-mallow Bot ) See MaLvaces. 


joint of tarsus, or foot of fly, with hooks and pads; d, proboscis 
of bouse-fiy ; e, portion of fringe of the pad, to show the supposed | Musk-melon. (Bot.) See Cucumis. 


suckers; f, leg of fly. f | pe sister yh (müs-ko'kah,) a dist. of Canada, p. Ontario; 
op. 9,100. 

(Fig.485). The larve are fleshy, whitish maggots, and Musk.ex, (Zoól.) See Ovinos. 

never cast their skins; but when they pass to the larva | Musk“ rat. or Musquasn. (Zol) The Fiber zibethicus, 

state, they shorten, becoming oblong-oval,dry,hard,and| a rodent animal of the fam. Muridz, allied to the beaver, 

brown on tbe outside. This fam. includes about one- abundant throughout N. America, and yielding an oily 

third of all the Diptera, and its members are known| fluid having the perfume of musk. The color of its 

under the names of House-flies, Cheese-flies, Blow-flies,| body is a sedit brows, the belly and breast of an ash 

Bottle-flies, Flesh-flies, Golden-flies, &c. color. The hair is soft and glossy, and beneath is à 
Muscogee, (mis-ko-je,) in Georgia, a W. co., adjoinlIng | thick coat, which was once in great demand for hats, 

Alabama; area, 400 sq. m.; C. Columbus. but is now chiefly used for cheap furs, They live on 
Muscology. l-kól'o-je.) [From L. muscus, moss, and the banks of small rivers; and where the banks are 

Gr. logos, description.) (Bot.) That department of the| high they form large and extensive burrows, which 

science which refers to the Mosses. have entrances below the surface of the water, and 
Muscovado, (miis-ko-va'do.) (Com.) A commercial! gradually ascend till they terminate in a 

term for raw or unclayed sugur, or the evaporated quice above the leve] of high water. 


MUS 


Musket, (ud Elk.) [Fr. mousquet.] (Mil) Formerly, 
along, heavy gun introduced from Spain, and used in 
the 16th cent. It is represented in Fig. 486, from a 
Dutch painting by L. Gheyn eC which shows the 
mode of firing, the use of the rest rendered necessary 


Fig. 486. — MUSKET. 
by the weight of the piece), and the bandoleers, bullet- 


bag, powder-flask, apd the match-cord or twisted tow 
with which it was fired. — Muskeloon was asmaller kind 
of musket, as its name implies. 

Maslin, (mi:'lin.) 1 mousseline; supposed from 
Mosul, a city of Asia inor.] (Munuf.) A fine sort of 
cotton cloth of Oriental origin, which is still made in 
the greatest perfection in Asia, but is imitated with 
great success by European nations. M. is much less 
compact in its texture than calico, indeed it more 
nearly resembles gauze in appearauce ; but it is woven 
plain, without any twisting of the weft threuda with 
those of the warp. The manufacture of M. in Frauce 
and England is very extensive, especially printed M., 
in which the patterns are produced by the same pro- 
ceases as in calico-printing. 

Mussel, (müs'sl.) (Zoól.) The popular name of several 
species of lamellibranchiate bivalve mollusks, having 
the shell equivalve, oval, or elongated, and the epider- 
mis thick and dark. They seek concealment, and spin 
a nest of sand, or burrow in mud-bauks. ‘The sea-mus- 
sels belong to the gen. Mytilus, Of these, M. edulis is 
esteemed as food in Europe, and M. borealis, of New 
England, is sometimes eaten, fresh and pickled, in this 
country. The horse mussels belong to the gen. Modi- 
ola. The river mussels, geu. Unio, secrete an inferior 
kind of pearl. 

Musselburgh, (niis’sl-bro,) & geuport of Scotland, co. 
Edinburgh, on the Frith of Forth, at the mouth of the 
Esk, 5 m. E. of the city of Edinburgh. Jop. 7,900. 

Musset, Louis CHARLES ALFRED DE, (moo-sa',) a cele- 
brated French poet, B. in Paris, 1810. In 1830, ho com- 
menced a brilliant literary career by the publication of 
his first poems entitled Contes d’ Espagne et d Italie, and 
became a member of the French Academy in 1852; 
but soon after fell into a morbid state of mind, and D. 
miserably in 1857. 
surpassed him in spontaneity of poetical genius, in 
vivacity, in grace, and in the ardent and sincere ex- 

ression of passion. 

ussalman, (müs'si-mdn.) (Ar. Muslim.) A Mos- 
lem, Mohammedan, or believer in the doctrines of the 
religion of Islam. 

Mast, (müs.) [L. mustum.) The juice of tho grape, 
which by fermentation is converted into wine. 

Mustang, (nüs'tiug.) (Zoil.) Au Indian name by 
which are known the small, wiry, wild horses caught 
on the Texan prairies of N. America, and in Mexico, &c. 

Mustapha, (moos-tah'fah,) I., Sultan of the Ottomans, 
8. bis brother Ahmed I., 1617; strangled by command 
of Amurath IV., 1639. — M. II. s. Achmet II. in 1695; 
carried on a fluctuating war against the Austrians and 
Venetians, and was deposed in 1703, in which year he 
died. — M. III. s. Osman III. in 1757, enguged ina war 
with Russia, and D. in 1714. — M. IV. 8. Selim III. in 
1807, and wus shortly afterward deposed and strangled 
by order of his brother, Mahmoud. 

Mustard, (mis‘tird.) [From L. musium ardens, burn- 
ing must.] (Bot.) Bee SINAPIS. 

Mustellidse, ((müs-tc!'le-de.) (Zub.) A fam. of elon- 
gated and slender-bodied carnivorous animals, having 

ve-toed plantigrade or digitigrade feet, and a single 
tubercular molar tooth only on either side of each jaw. 
The M. comprise all the animals known #4 Fishers, 


None of his contemporaries have 
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Martens, Sables, Weasels, Otters, Badgers, and Skunks. 
Nearly all of this fam. have glands which secrete a fetid 
liquid, and in some cases of a most disagreeable odor. 
The typical gen. Mustela is characterized by a slender 
body, long tail, and 38 teeth. They are arboreal in their 
habits. The Fisher, M. pennantii, of the U. States, is the 
largest known species of this genus, being 2 feet long 
to the tail, which is more than a foot in length. The 
American Sable or Pine Marten, M. Americana, of the 
N.E. of the U. States, is 17 inches long to the tail, which 
is about 10 inches; the general color reddish-yellow 
clouded with black. Its fur, highly prized under the 
name of Hudson Bay Sable, is very full and soft, with 
many long hairs interspersed. The Sable, M. zibellina, 
of Siberia, so celebruted for its rich fur, known as the 
Russian Sable, is brown, spotted with gray about the 
head, and its feet furred. It inhabits the coldest re- 
gions, and the hunting to obtain it, in the midst of 
winter and tremendous snows, is attended with the 
greatest privatious and dangers. 

Mus'ter-roll, (Cröl.) (From Ger. mustern, to review.] 
(Mil) A list of the officers and privates in each regi- 
ment, battalion, troop, or company. 

Mute, enl (From L. mutus, dumb.] In Turkey and 
other Oriental countries, a dumb officer of the seraglio, 
usually employed as an executioner. —( Mis.) A name 
given to those minerala which emit no sound when 
struck.—(Gram.) A letter that is written but not ar- 
ticulated, as the vowel e at the end of many English 
words, in some of which, however, it changes the pro- 
nunciation of the preceding vowel, rendering it long; 
thus, mite. Thoe mute was formerly added more gen- 
erally to the end of words, particularly of nouns. M. 
also are consonante which emit no seund without & 
vowel; as b, p, t, d. x, with cand g hard. 

Mutiny, (mü'teme.) [From Fr. émeute, an uprising.) 
(Martial Law.) An insurrection of soldiers or seamen, 


or an open resistance offered to the lawful authority of 
their commanders. 

Mutius, Carrs, surnamed SCEVOLA (“left-handed”), 
(mü'she-üs,) a Roman who, according to the tradition, 
attempted to kill Porsenna, then invading Rome, with 
a dugger. Condemned to death, M. thrust his right 
hand into a fire, and held it there till it was consumed. 
Porsenna, struck with admiration at the fortitude of 
the act, spared his life. 

Muttra, or Mathu’ra, (moot'trah,) & city of British 
India, pres. Bengal,on the Jumna, 30 m. N.W. of Agra. 
It is a resort of pilgrims as being the supposed birth- 
place of the god Krishna. Pop. 60,000. 

Matule, (mu'til.) [Fr.; L. mutulus.] (Arch.) A plain 
block under the corona of the cornice of the Doric style, 
having a number of guttse or drops worked ou the un- 
der side. 

Myacide, (me-d&e-de.) (Zoél.) The Clams, a fam. of 
Mollusks, O. Lamellibranchiata, one edible species of 
which, Chama gigas or Tridana gigas, the Giant Clam, 
is found among the sheltered lagoons of coral islands. It 
is the largest of shells. The animal eometimes weighs 
20 lbs., and with the valves over 500 lbs. The common 

- soft clam, Mya arenaria, so common on the N.E. coast 
of the U. States, is an important article of food, and is 
also largely used for bait in cod and haddock fishing. 

Mycale, (mik'a-le.) (Anc. Hist.) A headland of Asia 
Minor, in Ionia, opposite Samos, famous for the decisive 
defeat of the Persians under Tigrunes, by the Greeks 
Leotychines and Xanthippus, Sept., 479 B. C. 

Mycelium. (mi-se'le-iim.) [From Gr. mykés, the mush- 
room.] (Bot) A word equivalent to spawn, iets 
the vegetative part of Fungi, the greater portion 
what most readily attracts notice being frequently 
merely the fructification. The vegetative part of a 
mushroom, for instance, is represented by the delicate 
white down and strings which traverse the soil; the 
fruit is the stem, pileus, and gills, which we call the 
mushroom. . 

Mycology, (mi-kól'oje.) (From Gr. mykés, & fungus, 
and Jogos, doctrine.] That branch of natural science 
which refers to the fungi and mushrooms. 

Mygale, (mit.) (Zobl.) A gen. of Spiders, embrac- 
ing the bird-catching spider of Surinam. They do not 
take their prey by moans of webs, but hunt for it and 
pounce upon it by surprise. They construct a silken 
dwelling for themselves in some sheltered retreat, and 
some of them make a curious lid to their nest or burrow. 

Mylodon, en | (Pal.) Seo BRADYPODA. 

Myology. Voge.) (From Gr. myon, aud logos, doc- 
trine.) (Anal.) The doctrine of the musculat system 
of the human body. 

Myopy, (mi'o-pe.) (From Gr. myópia.] (Med.) Short 
sightedness of vision. 

Myosotis, (mi-de'o-tis.) ( Bot.) The Forget-me-not of 

urpion-grass genus, O. Boraginacesm, consisting of more 
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herbs, of small aiza, with rather rigid N rrh, (nir [From Gr. myrrha, bitterness.) (Chem) 
Spreading hairs ; Stalked rTOOt-leavea; and BCorpivid | ote bitter, aromatic u- resin, issuing by inei, 
racemes of *mallish blue, rose, or white flowers, Bome- Bion, and sometinea “pon taneously, from the trunk and 
times with Yellow eyes. M. palustris is the true and larger branches of a shrub &rowing on the Abyssinian 
well-known Forget-me-not, C ust, called Bulsamodendron Murráa M. is light and 

Myriagramme. "y rialitre, Myriametre, brittle; does not melt when heated; burns With diff. 
(mür'e-ah-.) ae Metric SYSTEM culty; and Yields oil by distillation, 

My riapoda, (mi "r-esdp v-dah, ) [From Gr. u, and: My rtacem, (-t tee.) (Bol) Ang. of plants, all 
poda, feet.] (Zail) An O. Of insects, ala Called Cen. Murtales, the Ereater number of Which may be recog. 
tipedes, having a Very long body, made Up of numerous, Dizel by the leaves being OPPosite, and marked <a 
and generally equal, SeeMOENES, each of Which kenemlly | transparent dots, and their havinga vein running para]. 

ars two pairs of fret, Mostly terminated With a sin. ' del with the margin, The typical gen. Vrus, containg 
hook. Their Organs of sight. COUSISO Of n few Gili. the Common Myrtle, M. Communis, wel] known by itx 
They may be divided into (AI h and Chilopedu ; | shining evergreen leaves, and white sWerlscented 
the former embracing those Which have n large nunib. j Mers. Among the RNCIenta the Myrtle was held sa. 
of rings, each of Which bears two pairs of legs, and cred to Venus, and was Plant of Colisiderallo impor. 
short and feu Jointed ahntennm, and fa] mainly on de- | tance, Wreaths of it being Worn by the Athenian Marig 
composing Vegetablesubstayoqs. the latter, those Which ! trates, by the victors in the Olympie kanes, and L 
have the body flattened, with a smaller un of rings, Others: besides Which various Parts Mere 
each of w 
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of myrtle wine, called Myrtidanum, for which pur posa 
d IU is stil] employed, In Modern times ita chief use ix in 


pertuniery, Particularly in the pre 


sachet 

ear) [From Gr. myriie, and Fr, rd pov ders, Potponrrjs, Kc.; und a highly perfimeq ag. 

(umb) A French Ssüperlicial Measure, consisting of | kringent Water, known us Fuu Lange, is distilled from 

10,000 ares, or 1,0000) PU. metres s= 248085 Amer. acres, | its fl., Mars. 

My ricencere, Hue (Ba) An 0. of plants, all. l Myriales, (m "r'tah-lees,) ( Bof.) An all. of planta, 
Amentules, consisting of shruby OF small trees with resin- | Rn balanss Epiiynous Exogens, having Polypetalous di- 
eus glands, Alternate leaves, and unisexnal flowers, and : Chlamydeous How ers, axile placentae, and cinbryo with 
drupaceous fruit, often Covered with WAX, and with ad- little or no albumen, 
herent Heshy seules. They inhabit temperate and tropi- Myrtle, (mirt) (Bol) Scu MYRTACE R, 
cal Countries, nnd have aromatic, tonic, and astringent, Myr'tle-wax, (Cm.) Ree MrRI ACER. 
properties, Myrica gall in the Sweet Gale or [ut h Myr- | Mysore, %. A large p. of Brit. Tudia, prea. Madras, 
Ue, Marica rerttera is known Py the nates of Wan-berry, embraced bet, N. Lat, 118 90 1, E bon, 740 4.78 
coll. yra Waxmyrt ay lere. Its fruit. v hen 40", Area, BOSSE , m. Its surface fi 


boiled, Viel the Wax Known 


TMS an elevated 


to commerce as Myrile-wax. plateau, hemmed in E, W. and 3. by the ranges uf the 
My risticnccre, (Su. (. An O. of Plauts, Gli, Sail highly fer ile, Producing rice, SULAT, cof. 
all. Menispermates, consisting of trees, natives Of the 


tropical regions of America and Asi; 
aromatic fragrance are the 

Myristica Moschata or aflicinat, 
the Molucca Islands, Jav 
a tree of 20 to 25 feet 
leaves, and fruit ve 
longitudinal groove 
Pieces, when the 
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enclosed Seed, covered by tlie 
or arillode, Which constitutes the Substance 
Mace, is Xposed. The seed itselt has a thick hard outer 
shell, which May be removed When dry, and Which en— 
Closes the nucleus of the seed, the Vatmey of the shops, 
he natmeg consists of the albumen or perisperm, with 
the enbryo at one end, and is covered by a thin meim- 
brane, Which adheres Closely to its surface and projecta 
into the substance of tlie albumen, thereby giving it 
the mottled HPprarance fur Which it is 80 remarkable, 
“he most teen are those of Penang, which are 
About an inch in length. or the shape of a Jamison, pale- 
brown and Xterior, internally gray 
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who revealed 
Drütnegs are in large use as Spices, and medicinally us the mysteries of Ceres, The whole religion of tlie 
stinulants and carminatives ; in large doses they have Ef. tiuns Was mysterious, and both their destrines and 
narcotic Properties, Worship Wrapped up in symbols and hierog)s hies. — 
Myrmecophaga. ( nhr-me- h.) (Zoi) Tho The religion of the Jews War likewise full of Mysteries; 
Aut-eaters, family EI ioutia, Characterized by a long their laws, Day, their whole Constitution and dation 
muzzle, toothless mouth, tiliform tongue Capable of Were mysterious, See ELEDSINJA, p. 325, 
great extension, and used to penetrate anthills and | Mystics, (Qn is'tike,) [From Gr. nrystikos, occult.) (Ered 
Dests of termites, whence the insects. are Withdrawn, | Hist.) Those whose tendencies in religion are tow arve 
being entanzled in the Viscid saliva Which Covers if, a more direct communication with G 
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for revelation in A species Of ecstasy, The Illu 
in Germany, the followers of Swedenhy 
Mystics, In antiquity, Many sects or c! 
Claim to Mysticism. In the Platonic Philosophy, for 
instance, nl in the Eastern Systems, from Which that 
Philosophy is derived. the human sonl bein 
AS 4 portion of the divine Nature, j 
Ereat end of life to free the 
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heen varied and exaggerated by tradition, embellished 
by poetry, and purposely altered by cunning, they still 
retain their interest for the student of human nature, 
to whom it is almost as important to study the wide 
aberrations of mankind in their search for truth, as 
their successful attempts to uttain it. Grote, who con- 
siders the Grecian mytha to be a special product of the 
Imagination and the feelings, radically distinct both 
trom history and philosophy, thinks that they“ were 
originally produced in an age which had no records, no 
philosophy, no criticism, no canon of belief, and scarcely 
any tincture of astronomy or geography; but which, 
on the other hand, was full of religious faith, distin- 
guished for quick and susceptible imagination, seeing 
nersonal agents where we look only for objects and con- 
necting laws; an age, moreover, eager for new narra- 
tive, accepting with the unconscious impressibility of 
children all which ran in harmony with its pre-existing 
feelings, and penetrable by inspired prophets and poets 
in the saine proportion that it was indifferent to posi- 
tive evidence, To such hearers did the primitive poet 
or story-teller address himself. It was the glory of his 
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productive genius to provide suitable narrative expres- 
sion for the faith and emotions which he shared in 
common with them, and the rich stock of Grecian 
myths attests how admirably he performed his task. As 
the gods and the heroes formed the conspicuous object 
of national reverence, so the inyths were partly divine, 
partly heroic, partly both in one.“ At a later time, 
when the Grecian mind was more developed, the same 
writer says, that while the literal myth still continued 
to float among the poets and the people, critical men 
interpreted, altered, decomposed, and added, until they 
found something which satisfied their minds as a sup. 
posed real basis. They manufactured some dogmas of 
supposed original philosophy, and a long series of fun - 
cied history and chronology, retaining the mythical 
names and generations, even when they were obliged 
to discard or recast the mythical events. The inter- 
preted myth was thus promoted into a reality, while 
the literal myth was degraded into a fiction. 

Mzensk. (m-zénsk,) or MTZENSK, a trading-town of Rus- 
sin in Europe, govt. Orel, on the Mzena, 50 m. N. E. of 
Orel. Pop. 10,000. 


N. 


N the 14th letter and 11th consonant of the English 
l , alphabet, is a nasal of the liquid series, or it may 
be defined as an imperfect mute or semi-vowel, in- 
aunmuch that part of its articulation may be continued 
for any length of time. N. has only one principal 
sound like that heard in fin, and after m is silent, or 
nearly so, asin hymn, condemn. N. or No. is an abbre- 
viation for numero, numbers also for north ; for Nola. as 
N.B., nota bene (mark well); for Were, ns N. S. New e: 
for Non, as N. L. Non liquet (the cause is not a clear 
one); for Notartus, as N. P. Notarius Publicus (notary 
public), £c. Among the ancienta, N, as a numeral, 
stood for 900: and with a dash over it, for 9,000. 

Nabob, (na'bób.) (From Hind. nawauh — naib, a vicege- 
rent.] The governor of a province, or commander of 
an army, under the Moguls. During the decay of the 
empire of the Moguls, some of the nabobs became in- 
dependent, and remained so until their dominions 
were conquered by the English. In popular language, 
the word is applied to those Europeans who have 
amassed a large fortuue iu India, and live in ostenta- 
tious splendor. 

Nabonassar. (ndb-o-nds'sir,) a king of Babylon, from 
whose accession, in 747 B. c., the Chaldean astronomers 
reckoned their era. 

Nacarat, (nik'ah-rat.) (From Sp. nacar, mother-of- 
pearl] (Manwf.) A Turkish crape or fine gausy fab- 
ric, dyed fuzitively of a pale-red color, which ladies 
sometimes rub upon their faces, to give them a delicate 
tinge of pink. 

Nacogdoches, (nik--do'chiz) in Texas, an E. co.; 
area, 930 sq. m.; C. Nacogdoches. 

Nacrite, (na'krit.) (From Fr. nacre, mother-of-pearl.] 
(Min.) A silicate of alumina and potash, found crys- 
tallized in minute scales in granite, and exhibiting a 
pearly lustre — whence its name, 

Nadab, (na'bih.) (Heb. a prince.] Among the Per- 
sians, the pontiff or high-priest, whose dignity and office 
correspond with those of the Turkish mufti. 

Nadir, ador) [Ar.] (As) The point of the celes- 
tial sphere vertically beneath the observer. 

Nadir Shah, (%,) or Kocit KHAN, a Persian con- 
«queror, n, of Turkish race, at Khorassan, in 1688. At 
an early ave he became chief of a horde of banditti, 
and for services rendered to Tahmasp Shah in freeing 
his country from Afghan invaders, was given the chief 
command of the Persian army, 1729. In 1732, after 
carrying on a successful war against Turkey, N. S. 
usurped the Persian throne, and in 1738-9 invaded and 
conquered Afghanistan, Candahar, and Delhi, in which 
latter city he ordered the massacre of 120,000 of its in- 
habitants. Assassinated, 1747. 

Nagasaki, (nah-qas'ah-ke) or NANGABAKI, a large city 
and seaport of Japan, on the S. W. coast of the island 
of Kióu-3ion, 600 m. S. W. of Yeddo; N. Lat. 329 43 4", 
E. Lon. 1309 11' 47“. It is a well-built place of one- 
storied houses, and has an excellent harbor, with an 
important foreign trade, to which latter it was thrown 
open by treaty in Aug., 1858. Pop. estim at 50,000. 

Nagpoor, (nig-poor',) [Hind., town of serpents,"]a 
city of Hindostan, C. of a dist. of same name, p. Gund- 
wana, bet. the Wurdah and Wynegunyga rivers; N. Lat. 
21° 9 E. Lon. 79? 1l'. It has considerable manufs. 

. 115,000. 


ANabum, (na’iim.) (Scrip) One of the 12 minor 


— 


propheta, was probably a contemporary of Isaiah, and 
flourished abt. 713-11 B. c. The subject of the canonical 
book which bears his name, is the prediction of the 
destruction of Nineveh, which he describes in the most 
lively and pathetic manner, his style being bold and 
figurative. 

Naiad, (na'yid.) [From Gr. nan, I flow.] ( Myth.) Water- 
nympha, or deities who preside over brooks and foun- 
tains. They are represented as beautiful women hav- 
ing their heads crowned with rushes, and reclining 
against an urn, from which water is flowing. 

Nail, (nal.) [From A. S. nrgel.] (I'hysiol.) A horny 
excrescence growing at the end of the fingers and toes 
of men and animals. When nails are compressed, 
curved, pointed, and extended beyond the digit, they 
are called lalona or claws, When they encase the ex- 
tremity of the digit like a box, they are called hoofs, 
The substance of the nail is that of the skin, hardened, 
but firmly connected with it; for this reason, it is ex- 
tremely sensible at its root, where it is yet tender; but 
at the apex, where it is perfectly hardened, it is capa- 
ble of being cut without pain. —( Manuf.) A small 
spike of iron or other metal, generally with a square or 
round head, formed for driving into, and tustening to- 
gether, boards, pieces of timber, &c.. There are numer- 
ous kinds of nails, adapted for various purposes, For- 
merly made by hand alone, N. are now turned out in 
immense quantities by machinery apecially devised for 
the process, The first machine for cutting nails was 
invented in New York, 1794. The first cutting- and 
heading-machine was invented in Pennsylvania, 1796. 

Nairn, (nárn.) a senaport of Scotland, C. of a northern 
co. of same name, at the mouth of the Nairn River, 15 
m. N. E. of Inverness. Pop. 4,000, 

Naja, (najd,) NAJA HAJE or Asp. (Zool. A venom- 
ous serpent, a native of Libya and Egypt, where it was 
formerly considered sacred, and the emblem of divin- 
ity. Its bite is very deadly, and yet the serpent-charm- 
ers make use of it in their performances, It is supposed 
to have been the instrument of Cleopatra's death. The 
fatal cobra di capello belongs to the same genus. 

Nukhitehevan. (ih-ich-e-rala’,) a trading-town of 
Russia in Europe, govt. of Ekaterinoslav, on the Don, 
25 m. from its embouchure in the Sea of Azoff. Pop. 
14,500. 

Name. (nam.) (From A. S. nama; L. nomen.) A word 
by which nien have agreed to express some idea, or 
which serves to signify a thing or subject spoken or 
treated of. X. are either proper or appellatire, Proper 
N. are those which represent some person or place, so 
as to distinguish it from all others of the same species, 
N. of persons are either Christion names, being given to 
us at baptism,or surnames: the first is intended for the 
distinction of individuals, the second for the distinction 
of families. The Romans usnally had 3 names: the pra- 
nomen, answering to our Christian name; the nomen, 
that of the tribe; and cognomen, that of the family; to 
these waa sometimes added the aguomen, derived from 
some peculiarity in the character of the individual. All 
these are exemplified in the names Publius Cornetins 
Scipio Africanus, 

Namur, (na'moor,) a strongly fortified city of Belgium, 
C. of a p. of same name (see BELGIUM), at the confluence 
of the Sambre and Meuse, 33 m. S. E. of Brussels. It ia 
a well and handsomely built place, situated en a rock. 


— 


NAN 


and carries on extensive manufs. of hardware, firearms 
cutlery, &c. N. was taken by the French in 1692, 1701, 
and 1716. Pop. 23,389. 

Nancy, (ndwse,) a well-built manuf. city of France, C. 
of dept. Meurthe, and former metropolis of the duchy 
of Lorraine, on the Meurthe, 30 in. S. of Metz. Pp. 
49,993. 

Nanda, (ndn'doo.)) or NAX OU. (Zoól.) The American 
ostrich, Rhea Americana, differing from the Eastern 
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Naphthaline, (ndftiah-lin.) (Chem. An organie 


substance obtained as a by-product in the manuf. of 
coal-gas and the distillation of naphtha. It is in the 
form of brilliant white crystalline scales, having & 
strong odor resembling that of coal-gas. Attempts 
have been made recently to utilize it in the manuf. of 
coloring matters, and some of its compounds appear 
likely to be of commercial importance in this respect. 
Sp. ir. 1:153; Form. Colle. 


estrich in having the feet three - toed, and each toe | Naphthylamine, (nd/-thil’/ah-min.) (Chem.) An or 


Fig. 481. — AMERICAN O5TRICH, or NANDU. 


armed with a claw; also, in being more completely 
feathered on the head and neck ; in having no tail; and 
in having the wings better developed aud plumed, and 
terminated by a hooked spur. 


ganic base prepared from naphthaline. It consists of 
fiue yellowish-wlite crystalline needles, and has a most 
disgusting odor, It forms very defined crystalline salts, 
with acids, and some of its compounds are likely to be 
of great commercial value as coloring matter. Form. 
Cg Hg N. 


Napier, (na-prer’,) the patronymic of a noble Scottish 


house, illustrious ín the annals of science and of war: 
the following figure among its most eminent members: 
JohN N., BARON MERCHISTOUN, B. at Merchistoun Castle, 
near Edinburgh, 1550; chiefly known for his discovery 
of Logarithms. D.1617. — Six CHARLES JAMES N., a 
British general, was nppointed in 1841 to the chief com- 
maud in India, where he gained great celebrity by the 
conquest of Scinde, 1843, in which he performed several 
exploits that have been highly extolled. D. 1853. — Sm 
WiLLIAM Francis V, brother of the preceding, a British 
general, B. 1785, became famous as the historian of the 
Peninsular War. D. 1560. — SIR CHARLES JOHN N., B. 1786, 
was cousin to the foregoing. Entering the British navy 
while a boy, he highly distinguished himself in tbe war 
with France and with the U. States; in 1823 commanded 
the Portuguese. fleet which gained & decisive victory 
over that of Don Miguel ; and in 1854 he served as com- 
mander-in-chief of the British fleet in the Baltic, where 
his purposed attack upon Cronstadt was frustrated by 
the imbecility of the ministry at home. D. 1860. — 
RongRT, Lorp Narik& OF MAGDALA, B. 1810, became en- 
kineer-in-chief of the Anglo-Indian army, and in 1867-8 
commanded the army dispatched against Theodore, 


Nnubkeen,(nan-ken'.) (From Nankin, China, tho city 
where it was originally fabricated ] (.Manuf.) A nort 
of close-textured cotton cloth of a yellowish color, suc- 
cessfully imitated by European louins, and used for 
men's light summer clothing. 

Nankin, (1 in-kea’,) a great inland city of China, p. 


, King of Abyssinia. 

Na’pier ville, a dist. of Canada, p. Quebec. Pop. 11,688. 

Naples, (na%, (It. Napoli,] a magnificent city of 8. 
Italy, C. of a prov. of same name, and of the former 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies, on the N. side of the far 


Kiang-su, on the Yauz-tso Kiang, in N. Lut. 22° 4', E. 
Lon. 115? W’. Among its architectural beauties is a 
famous Porcelain Tower, erected in 143l, at a cost of 
400,000 taels. The commerce of N. is most important, 
and has its outlet through the ports of Shanghai and 
Foo-chow-foo. It communicates with Pekin by means 
of the Imperial Canal, uud has extensive manufs. of 
Indian ink, nankeen, papor, &c. Prior to tho close 
of the 13th cent., this place was the metropolis of the 
“Celestial Empire." — Pop. 40,000. 
Nansemond., (nIn'se-miwl,) in Virginia, a S. E. co., 
skirted by N. Carolina; area, 400 sq. in. Its S. H. angle 
is covered by the Dismal Swamp and Lake Drummond. 
C. Suffolk. 
Nantes, (sometimes written NANTZ,) (adints,) a great 
commercial city and seaport of W. France, C. of dept. 
Loire-Inférieure, and formerly of the duchy and p. of 
Bretagne, on the Loire, 210 m. S. W. of Paris. V. is one 
of the most inagnificently built places of its size in 
Europe, and possesses manuf. interests of the highest 
class, besides un extensive foreign commerce. Here 
was issued the famous Edict of Nantes (a decree of 
Henry IV.'s, 1598, granting full religious toleration to 
his Protestant subjects, und revoked by Louis XIV., 
1685). Pvp. 111,986. 
Nantucket, (nàn-tik' it) in Massachusetts, a co. situate 
at the extreme S. E. corner of the State, consisting of a 
group of islands in the N. Atlantic, lying abt. 20 m. S. 
of the mainland of Barnstable co. Total area, 600 sq. 
m., of which Nantucket, the principal island, occupies 
five-sixths. Its surface is diversified, and its inhab. 
subsist chiefly by deep-sea fishing and the coasting- 
trade. C. Nantucket. 
Napa: (na'pah,) in California, a N.W. co., with an area 
of 800 sq. m., watered hy the Las Putas and Napa rivers. 
8 possesses mi nes of gold and quicksilver. C. Napa 
ty. 
Nnphtha, (ndfthah.) [Ar. nafatha, to boil.) (Chem. 
This word is applied to many liquids somewhat similar 
in physical properties, but differing chemically. It was 
originally used to designate inflammable liquida issuing 
from the earth in certain countries, but it hus since 
been allowed to include most of tlie lighter and more 
volatile inflammable liquide obtained by destructive 
distillation or from mineral oils. Coal N. consists in a 
great measure of commercial benzol and its homo- 
logues. Mineral N. is the PETROLEUM, g. v. Wood N. is 
a name sometimes given to impure methylic alcohol. 


Napoléon I., (na-po'le-ün.) 


famed Bay of Naples, near the base of Mt. Vesuvius, 118 
m. S. E. of Rome. Built in the form of an amphitheatre, 
X., as viewed from the sea, presents a coup d ii of 
almost unrivalled beauty. Architecturally speaking, 
its public edifices are more remarkable for their size 
than for their elegance of design. It has some manufs. 
This city, the supposed J’urthenope of the ancients, has 
ut various times been devastated by the effects of war, 
earthquakes, and the volcanic eruptions of its neighbor 
Vesuvius, Theenvitonsof Naples — Capri, Pompeii, &c. 
— nre renowned for their picturesqueness and archao- 
logical interest. Fop. 418,968. 


Na'ples Yellow, (-yél'lo.) ( Paint.) A fine, fresh, bril- 


liunt-hued pigment, employed not only in oil-painting, 
but also for porcelain and enamel. Its use, of late 
years, has been in a great measure superseded by chro- 
mate of lead. 


Napo, (nak’po,) a river of S. America, in Ecuador, rising 


in the S. slope of the Andes, and emptying into the 
Amazons in S. Lat. 39 40’, W. Lon. 739 205 after an 
E. S. E. course of abt. 500 m. 

(NAPOLÉON BONAPARTE, 
Emperor of the French, B. in Ajaccio, 1769, was the 
son of Charles Bonaparte and his wife Letizia Ramolino. 
He was sent to the military school of Brienne, 1777; 
became lieutenant of artillery, 1785; and for his ser- 
vices at the siege of Toulon, was appointed brigadier- 
general of artillery, 1793. On the 13th Vendémieire 
(4th Oct.), 1795, the Convention having made N. com- 
mauder of the troops provided for its defence, he dis- 
persed by a terrible cannonade the mutinied National 
Guard, and was immediately appointed to the com- 
mand of the army of the interior. In 1796, he married 
Jo-éphine, the widow of Alexandre de Beauharnais ; 
Was appointed almost immediately to the supreme com- 
mand of the army of Italy, and after the victories of 
Montenotte, Mondovi, Castiglione, &c., signed the cele. 
brated treaty of Campo-Formio, April 16, 1797. On 
May 19, 1798, he sailed from Toulon for an expedition in 
Egypt, during which he took Malta and Alexandria; 
aud gained the battles of the Pyramids, Aboukir, &c. 
Returning to France on the 9th of October, 1799, he 
hastened to Paris, soon mastered the state of affairs, 
overthrew the Directory on the famous 18th Brumaire, 
and (Dec. 22) was created First Consul for 10 years. 
In 1800, France being still at war with Austria, N. 
raised with wouderful rapidity an army of 36,000 men, 
began on the 13th May his magnificent and dering 
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march across the Alps, and gained the decisive victo- 
riea of Montebello and Marengo. He signed the treaty 
of Lunéville with Austria, Feb. 9, 180; a concordat 
with the Pope on the 15th of July of the same year, 
and the peace of Amiens with England, March 27, 1802 ; 
reorganized the several departments of public adminis- 
tration ; instituted the Bank of France; reopened the 
Catholic churches; recalled the émigrés, and superiu- 
tended the drawing up of the admirable Code Nh m. 
On the 18th of May, X. assumed the title of Emperor, 
was consecrated in Paris by the Pope Pius VII. (Dec 2), 
and was crowned king of Italy in Milan, May 26, 1805, 


He gained the victory of Austerlitz, Dec. 2, 1805, and | 


signed the treaty of Presburg, Dec. 26. The campaigns 
of 1806-7 (victories of Jena, Eylan, Friedland, &c.) led 
to the treaty of Tilsit, July 7, 1807. 
war against Austria ended with the victory of Wa- 
gram, July 5-6, and the treaty of Schönbrunn, Oct. 14. 
N. divorced Josephine, Dec. 16, 1809, and on April 
1, 1810, married the Archduchess of Austria, Maric- 
Louise, who gave him, March 19, 1811, a son who 
waa called King Home. On June 22, 1812, N. declared 
wur ayninst Russia, gained the victories of Smolensk 
and Borodino, and entered Moscow, Sept. 14, which had 
previously been evacuated, and almost totally con- 
sumed. After five weeks! stay, the frost and snow of 
a Russian winter obliged IN. to commence the dreadful 
retreat during which he lost almost all his army. A 
new coalition was then formed against him by Prus- 
sia, Russia, Austria, and Great. Britain, March 1. 1813. 
which resulted in the defeat of Leipzig, Sept. 18-15. the 
invasion of France, the entry of the Allies in Paris, 
March 31, 1814. and the abdication of N., April 11. He 
was allowed to retain the title of emperor with the 
sovereignty of the island of Elba, whence he made his 
escape ten months later, Feb. 20, 1815, landed near Fré- 
jus, May 1, reached Paris, May 20, und. reassumed the 
sovereign power. After losing the decisive battle of 
Waterloo, June I8, N. abdicated in favor of his son &. 
II., June 22, voluntarily surrendered, July 15, to Cap- 
tain Maitland of the Bellerophon, aiming the protec- 
tion of the British laws; but was confined for life, under 
the guard of England, on the lonely rock of St. Helena, 
where he D. May 5, 1821. His remains were removed 
to France, Dec. 15, 1840, and deposited in the Hotel dea 
Invalides, — After the abdication of &. I., his son, N. 
II. FAN BONAPARTE) retired along with his mother 
to the court of his grandfather, the Emperor Francis, 
who gave him the title of Duke of Reichstadt, by which 
he was thereafter known. D. 1832. Although never 
an occupant of the French throne, yet, in consequence 
of Napoleon I. having abdicated iu his favor, the Bona- 
partist party chose to consider him as his father's suc- 
cessor, and us such accorded him u title he never en- 
joyed. — N. III. (CBAaRLES Louis NapPoLFoN BONAPARTE), 
B. in Paris, 1808, was the 3d son of Louis Bonaparte, 
sometine king of Holland, by Hortense de Beauhar- 
nais, daughter of the Empress Josephine by her first 
marriage. After the fall of the first Empire, the young 
prince lived in Germany, and in Switzerland, in strict 
retirement. Considering himself as the heir male of 
the Duke of Reichstadt, he made an abortive attempt, at 
the head of a few followers, to seize Strasburg, and re- 
store in his person the Bonaparte dynasty. Taken 
prisoner, his life was spared on condition of his taking 
up his residence in the U. States. Thither he conse- 
quently came, stayed in this country a short time, and 
then returned to Switzerland, In 18, he took up his ren- 
idence in London, and in the year following broughtout 
a work entitled Les liers Napoldontennes, In 1540 he 
made another futile attempt to forward his pretensions 
to the French throne, by landing near Boulogne, along 
with Count Montholon and some 50 others, The whole 
party were at once taken prisoners, and Louis Napo- 
léon, after a trial before the Chamber of Peers, was sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for lite in the fortress of Hum. 
From that place he escaped in 1846, after a captivity 
of six years, and made his way to England, in which 
country he took up again his abode, till the revolution 
of 1848 brought him once more upon French soil, and 
he succeeded in being elected to the French Assembly, 
and in a short time afterward ruler of France under 
the title of Princc-President of the Republic. He suc- 
eessfully masked his ulterior designs untila propitious 
moment should arrive to carry them into effect. That 
time came on the 2d Dec., 1851, when, by a coup tetat, 
he caused the arrest of all the chiefs of the Republican 
party, dissolved the Assembly, and proclaimed himself 
Dictator — a measure which, though illegal. met with 
tacit acquiescence on the part of a majority of the 
French people. But his ambition did not rest here, 
Having carefully sounded the tone of public sentiment, 
N. next caused a plebiscite to be taken throughout 


In 1809, a second | 
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France, which resulted in an overwhelming majority of 
votes being cast in favor of a restoration of the empire 
in his person, This change of govt. was accordingly in- 
stituted Dec. 2, 1852, when &. assumed the style and title 
of Napoléon III., Emperor of the French. The empire, 
at once recognized by England, soon became acknowl- 
edged by the other Europeun powers. In the follow- 
ing year, Jun. 29, he married Eugenie Maria de Guz- 
man, Comtesse de Téba (see EvGENIE). The leading 
events of NOs reign may be briefly summed up aa fol- 
lows: The Crimean War, 1854-6, carried on in conjunc- 
tion with England. Turkey, and Sardinia, against 
Russia, and terminated by the fall of Sebastopol; the 
war of 185-60, waged in alliance with Sardinia against 
Austria, and resulting in the Peace of Villafranca, by 
the terms of which Lombardy and the Duchies were 
ceded to Vietor-Emmanuel, who, on his part. compen- 
Rated his ally by permitting the annexation of Nice and 
Savoy to France; an Anglo-French expedition to China, 
in 1500, sent to redress injuries inflicted by that coun- 
try upon European commerce; an expedition, on the 
part of France alone, dispatched to Cochin-China, re- 
sulting in the acquisition of the colony of Saigon, &c.; 
the arined intervention in Mexican affairs, 1561, and the 
occupation. of Mexico by French troops, withdrawn 
after the installation of Maximilian of Austria (q. v.) 
as Emperor, 1867; lastly, the inauguration of that cæ- 
lamitous war with Germany, which cost. (he Emperor 
his crown, and France the loss of two fine R., be- 
sides terrible sacrifices in men and money, the particu- 
Jars of which are related under the art. FRANCE (9. v.). 
After the termination of the war, (he release of N. from 
his temporary captivity at Wilhelmshihe, near Cassel, 
was carried into effect, and he repaired to Englund to 
rejoin his family at Camden Place, near Chiselhuret, 
Kent, where he died, January 9, 1873. The Emperor 
left an only child, Napoléon Eugéne Louis Jean duseph, 
Prince Imperial, B. March 16, 1550, upon whom was 
conferred the Order of the Garter by Queen. Victoria 
in 1872. Me was killed by the Zulus, in southern 
Africa, June, 1879. 


Napoleon. (Numis) See Loris. 
Napoleon, in Ohio, a vill. of Henry co., abt. 154 m 


N.W. of Columbia 


Narbonne, (Gren) a manuf. city of France, dept. 


Aude, 34 in. N. E. of Perpignan. Pop. 17,600. 


; Narcissales, (wir-sis’sa-leez.) ( Bot.) An all. of plants, 


| Nnrcotine, (wir ko-tin.) 


Nardostachys, 


Nargile., Nargileh, (nirgil-e.) [Pers. 


class Záogens, characterized by epigynous petaloid 
leaves, With symmetrical flowers, 3 or 6 stainens, und 
nlbuminous seeds. 


Narcissus, (-siesiis.) (Muth.) A beautiful youth, for 


love of whom Echo pined away; and who, falling in 
leve with his own image in a stream, himself pined 
away. and was changed, according to the legend, Into 
the flower called after his name.— (%.) A genus of 
plante, O. Amaryllidacer, the numerous species of which 
are among the most beautiful of epring-flower bulba. 
They have Jinear-lorate leaves, and radical scapes 
bearing one or many flowers, which are usually yel- 
low, but sometimes white. They have been thrown 
into several groups, among which the Daffedils are dis- 
tinguished by having the cylindrical cup longer than 
the funnel-shaped tube, 


Narcotics, (-kot'iks.) [From Gr. narké, torpor.] (Med.) 


Soporiferous medicines, which, by causing stupefaction, 
take away the sense of pain. They seem to act first as 
stimulants; in large doses they produce tranquillity of 
mind, torpidity, and even coma. They are distinguished 
from mere sedatives, which produce no preliminary ex- 
citement. — Opium is a narcotic; henbane, n sedative. 
(Chem.) An alkaloid con- 
tained in opium to the extent of 6 or 8 per cent.; it 
crystallizes in colorless transparent prisms, is dissolved 
by alcohol and ether, although not freely. It isa strong 
narcotic, though not so powerful as morphia, Form, 
Callo N O4. 


Nard. (Bot.) See NARDOSTACHYR. 


Nardo. (nahr‘do,) u town of S. Italy, p. Terra di Otranto, 


10 m. N. N. E. of Gallipoli. 1% . 10,071. 
ndr-dosta-kiz,) a gen. of Nepalese 
herbaceous plants, O. Valertanucea, The roots of these 
plants are very fragrant, and those of N. jatamansi con- 
stituted, it is believed, the Nard or Spikenard of the 
ancients. 

| A hookah, 
or pipe by which tobacco is smoked through water: — 2 
practice met with among Oriental nations 


Narragansett Bay. (xir-rah-gdn':it-,) in Rhode 


Island, a large inlet of the Atlantic Ocean, abt. 25 m. 
in length, by a varying breadth of from 3 to 12 m. It 
ja enclosed by Kent, Newport, and Washington cos, 
and contains several islands, of which Rhode {sland 
and Canonicut are the principal in size and impo tance 


ing the bay and harbor of New York. 
est part it is ] „und is strongly fortified. 
eneral, B. in Asia, rose 
Ustinian from the p 


Roman 
by the favor of the Emperor 
tion of a eunuch to that of commander-in-chief in 
After defeating the Goths, 
presence, he was appointed exarc] of 
D. 558, 
Narthex, (ndr'thzke,) (Bot) A 
ied to Ferula. 
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penus of plants, O. 
he Species N. asa- 


of Western Thibet, 
produces some of 
the asafwtida of 
commei:ce, On cut- 


tiug iut, he upper 
art of the root, a 
Toss exudes which 
hardens by expos- 
ure, and is collect. 
ed and sent to this 
country from Bom- 


bay. The lrug is 
well know. for its 
disgusting (dor, 


which it see.is has 
charms for some 
people, as the Per- 
sians and Other Asi- 
atics use it as A con- 
diment. It has even 
been called the *food of the 
to its popular name in thi 
dung." ici 
in hysteria with excellent effect; 
catarrh, 
impediment to its use, 
Narva, (ndr’vah,) a town 
St. Petersburg, on the Narova, SI m. W. S. W. of the city 
of 8t. Petersburg, At this 


Fig. 488, — x SRTHEX ASAFŒTIDA. 


also in Cases of flat- 


war; headed the 
the fall of Espartero (q. v.) in 184 


ame chief 
minister of state, 
D. 1868 


1844-6, and again in 1819, 1856, and 


N arwhal, ( ndr’waw!l,) NARWAL, or Sea Unicorn. 
The Monodon i 


The N. is from 20 to 30 feet in length from 
the mouth to the tail, and chiefly inhabits the Arctic 
It is one of the most peaceable inhabitants of the 
Ocean, feeding, it is said, on the smaller kinds of flat- 
fish and medusze, 
Nasal, (na’al.) [From L. 
nasal vowel jg 
i i Such Consonants as 
m or n are also often called nasal, inasmuch 
' depends upon the nose, — Vv Bones, 


portion of the nose, 
Nash, (d, in N. 


of the Nashua and Merrimac rivers,and has flourishing | 


manufs. of textile 

ing implements, &c. 
ashville, (ndsh'vil) a handsomely built 
perous city of Tenne C. of . 
of Davidson co., on the ( "umberland river, 230 m. E.N .E. 
of Memphis; N. Lat. 300 9’, W. Lon. 
nificent State 


machinery, hardware, farm- 


| Natal, (aal, an English 


that their N 


NAT 


sovereign duch of M. er 
Rhenish Prussia, A by Hesse 
elatterand H > 


Nassau 
many, 
Dar 


(„ge, a former 
N. and W, b 

tadt, and E. by 
m . Was 


division of the P. Hexse-Nassay q. v. 
Nas'snu, in the W, Indies. See Banana Isxaxre 
Nas'sau, in Florida, a N. E co., b 
ya 8o m ; C. a 

ASNUCK, (nds’cook,) a town of 

95 m. N. R. of the cyt Bombaysta N. Lat. 


cress, found in abundance near springs or open runuing 
water-courses, hag been used from time im memoria] as 
^ spring salad. 


Africa, 3 . S, 
7° 409 3o 10, and E. Lon. 299-31? 10% and b. N. and 
Zulu country, and 8. by Caffraria, and se 

the Orange’ Free State on the W., by the 
Area, 16,150 Sd. m. Extent 


and well-watered, 

D'Urban. This region was discovered 

| navigator, Vasco 

| Whence its name, 

Vu tal. a city of Brazil, C. of p. Rio Grande do Norte, 17 
m, N. of Pernambuco, Pop. 10,000, 

i (Zoöl.) 


which are e 
cially fitted 


firm, toes web 


rather small. 

ive freely. 
Natchez, 

Which 


French colonists, they, in 
made a complete massacre of their in. 
following pear, however, the tables 
were turned by a body of with their 
Choctaw allies, retaliating by making the chief of the 
and some 400 of the tribe, prisoners and selling them 
among 
"ame lost sight of. 


) A prophet, who delivered 
after his sin with Bath- 


Nathanael, {na-thdn’a-é1.) (SeripL) See BaRTnOLo- 
MEW (Sr.) 
The Natica fam., com- 


Naticidz. (na-tis'e-de.) (Zod) 
Which have the shel] 


prising gasteropodous mollusks 
globular, few-whorled, spire small, obtuse, aperture 


National Debt, (det.) (Pol) See Dept. 
Hist.) The title [4 


one out of 
1795, and 
dept. 
in 1827; reéstablished in 1830; 
basis in 1851; and in 1871 was finally abolished by de- 
cree of the National Assembly. 
Nationaltsm. form of 
theory is maintained that the Government should be the 
i production and trans- 


operate them for the good of the com- 
e. 


rd, — same as » Q. 
another in honor of John the Baptist, celebrated June 


NEB 


bus, Grand Island, &c. The government is vested in the 
hands of an executive, consisting of a governor and 
other officers, besides which it has the usual legislature 
of two houses: a Senate and a House of Representa- 
tives. In the National Congress, N. is represented by 2 
senators, and 3 delegates to the lower house. 

the total assessed value of property amounted to 
$51,279,352 for real estate; $35,855,095 personal. The 
total amount received from the sehool fund during the 
year 1890 wos $1,137,995. Education is making great 
onward strides, the State University and an Agricul- 
tural College being excellent institutions, besides others. 
In the matter of railroad communication, the total num- 
ber of miles in the year 183) was 2,782. It is intersected 
by the Union Pucific line, with its off-shoots. Organized 
by Congressional Act into a Territory, May 30, 1854, 
N. entered the Unicn as a full State, March 1, 1867. 
The population of N. in 1860 was 28,84] ; 1870, 122,- 


993 of which 789 were colored, an increase of over | 


400 per cent.; in 1880, 452,438, which was divided 
thus: white, 419,806 ; colored, 2,376; native, 5, 043; 
foreign, 97,390, males, 249,275, females, 203,158; last 
census. ],056,81: 


YA 
Nebraska City, in Nebraska, a town, C. of Otoe co., 


46 m. 8. of Omaha. 


Nebuchadnezzar, (n/b-u-kdd-nés'zdr,) 8. his father, 


Nabopolassar, aa king of Babylon, and after taking Je- 
rusalem in 606 p. c., carried off to Babylon numerous 
captives, among them the prophet Daniel. He after- 
ward conquered Tyre and Egypt. D. 562 p. o. 


Nebula, (n/b'ü-lah,) pl. Nesuta. [I., a vapor.] (Ast.) 


The name given to certain luminous spots in the 
heavens, many of which the r resolves into 
groups of stars, whilst others resist the power of the 
best instruments, although astronomers are led to think 
that irresolvable nebulz are also groups of stars. Some 
nebulae have very fantastic or complicated shapes, and 
most of them undergo great change in appearance, ac- 
cording to the power of the telescope with which they 
are viewed. Nebule have been thus classed: 1. Those 
that are resolvable into clusters of stars ; some are glob- 
ular, others elliptic (Fig. 490), others of an irregular 
figure. 2. Such as lead the observer to suspect that 


Fig. 490. — NEBULA, NEAR THE BELT OF ANDROMEDA, 


they consist of stars, and would be resolved by tele- 
scopes of higher power. 3. True nebula, in which there 
is not the slightest appearance of stars, with the highest 
powers that can be directed to them. 4. Planetary 
nebulz, which have exactly the appearance of planets, 
and are of immense magnitude; their light must be 
most brilliant. 5. Stellar nebulae, whose nebulous mat- 
ter is greatly and suddenly condensed towards the cen- 
tre; and 6. Nebulous stars, which are brilliant stars, 
surrounded by a perfectly circular disk or atmosphere 
of faint light. Upwards of 5,000 nebule have been cata- 
logued. 

Necessity, (ne-sés'se-te.) [From L. necessitas.) ( Metaph.) 
The cause of that which cannot be otherwise; or what- 
ever is done by a power that is irresistible, in which 
sense it stands opposed to free-will "The schoolmen 
distinguish a physical JN. and a moral JN. ; a simple or 


. a 
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absolute N., and a relative one, Physical N. is that 
which arises from the laws of nature, and which can- 
not be overcome without, for the occasion, setting those 
laws aside. Moral N. is only a great tendency, such as 
that arising from a long it, a strong inclination, or 
a violent passion. Simple or N. is that which 
has no dependence on any state or conjuncture, or any 
particular situation of things, but is found everywhere, 
and in all the circumstances in which the agent can be 
placed. Relative N. is that which renders a person in- 
capable of acting, or not acting, in those circumstances 
and that situation in which he is found; tbough in 
other circumstances, and in another state of things, he 
might, at pleasure, act or not act. Whena man’s ac- 
tions are determined by causes beyond his control, he 
acts from N., and is not a free agent. 


Necho, (neko,) one of the Pharaoh dynasty of ptian 


kings, s. his father, Psammetichus, in 617 B. c., defeated 
Josiah king of Judah, and was himself defeated by Ne- 
buchadnezzar, king of Babylon, in 606. 


Neck, (n¢k.) ien A. S. hnecca.] (Anat.) That part 


of the body situate between the head and chest. — 
(Arch.) The space above the shaft of acolumn, between 
the annulet of the capital above, and the astragal at the 
summit of the shaft below. — Neck of land. (Geog.) A 
long narrow tract projecting from the mainland; or a 
narrow tract connecting two larger tracts.— Neck of a 
gun. (Ordnance.) The minor part of a gun in front 
of the chase. 


Neckar, (ner,) a river of S. W. Germany, having its 


source in the Black Forest, and falling into the Rhine 
at Mannheim, after a N. W. course of 240 m. 


Necker, Jacques, (na-kair’,) a French statesman and 


financial minister, B. at Geneva, 1732. He established 
himself in Paris as a banker, and realized a considera- 
ble fortune while still in the prime of life. In 1777, he 
was appointed director-general of the national finances 
at that time in a state of utter disorder. He effected 
many and important reforms, which made him ^ 
ular with a certain section of the court party. D 
missed in 1781, and recalled to office in 1788, he was 
again dismissed from his post, 1789, and ordered to 
leave France, under suspicion of favoring too liberal p 
litical measures. This step on the part of the court led 
to the first outbreak of the Revolution, and to his 
(Necker's) recall within the short space of one month. 
Again appointed to office, he resigned the same in 1790, 
and passed the rest of his days at Coppet, in Switzer- 
land, where he p. in 1504. His daughter was the cele- 
brated Madame de Staél. 


Necrolog y. (ne-król'o-je.)) [From Gr. nekros, a corpse, 


and an account.] Originally, a register of the 
deaths of the benefactors to a monastery. In the more 
modern sense, a register of short biographical notices of 
distinguished persons who die within a certain períod. 


Necromancy, (nék'ro-mádn-se.) {From Gr. nekros, the 


dead, and manteia, a prophesying.] Among the ancients, 
a kind of divination by which future events were re- 
vealed by consulting the spirits of the dead. 


Necropolis, (ne-króp'o-lis.) (From Gr. nekros, and 


polis, a city :—literally, a city of the dead.] The name 
iven to some ancient cemeteries in the vicinity of 
cities ; and also to some of our modern ones. 


Necrosis, (ne-kro’sis.) (From Gr. nekroa, a killing.] 


(Med.) A term used todenote the death or mortifica- 
tion of bone, but often restricted to the cases in which 
the shaft of a long bone dies, either directly from in- 
jury of from violent inflammation, and is enclosed by 
a layer of new bone; the death of a thin superficial 
layer, which is not enclosed in a sbell of new bone, be- 
ing usually termed exfoliation, 


Nectandra, (nék-tàn'drah.) (Bot.) An important 


gen. of large forest-trees, O. Lauraceæ. The Greenheart 
or Biribi tree of Guiana and the West Indies, is a la 
tree 60 or 70 ft. high, without branches for the first 
ft., the trunk being between 2and 3 ft. in diameter, and 
covered with an ash-colored bark, which, under the 
name of Bibiru bark, is used medicinally as a tonic 
and febrifuge. The most valuable part of the tree is 
its timber, large quantities of which are regularly im- 
rted for ship-building purposes,its great strength and 
urability, together with the long lengths in which it 
is obtainable, rendering it well suited for beams, plank- 
ing, and similar purposes. 


Nectar, (néktdr.) From Gr. nektar.) (Myth.) The 


supposed beverage of the gods, which was imagined 
to contribute much towards their eternal existence. It 
was, according to ede) fable, a most delicious liquor, 
far exceeding anything that the human mind can im- 
agine. It imparted a bloom, a beaüty, and a vigor, 
which surpassed all conception, and together with am 
brosía (q. v.), repaired all the decays or accidental im 
Juries of the divine constitution, 
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bart of the corolla of a flower Which contains honey- pean; but Individual cases have frequently curred t4 
like matter, It is very Various in its figuro; beiny Prove that education can do much towards eulightening 
Sometimes only a hotlow Ih à petal, sometinies a sinall nnd improving them, À 

^quama or tubercule, aud sometimes a Small tube, Ne'&ropont., In Greece, See Evpaa. 

Needle. ne.) [Fron A. . na . (Manuf) A Steel Negundo, (uu. ( Bot.) A North American gen. 
implement used in sewing, eiibroidery, 4c. N. are Of trees, O, Aceracen, Containing the Box-Eldur OE VIN 
made from wire that is drawn into Various sizes and leaved Maple, N. Jr nifoliuy, Etowing op the banks 
cut into pieces that are fattened at One of their ends, of rivers from: Pennsylvania to Carolina, and distiy 
in which the Cyes are then formed witha punch ; they guished trom the true Maples by having pintate leaves. 
aro next filed at the points, hardened, and finally ! Nehemiah, (emu u. Iich.) (Vrin. A Canon- 
polished with emery powder. — Magnetic V. (Varies A ical book uf the Old Testa 


Nectary, (a tage.) (From L, nectareum.] ( Hot.) "s in organization and in intellectual powers, to 


ment, so called from the 
slender bar of steel Magnetizel, and Moving freely on lame of its author, Neheuziah Was born at Baby ton 
& point. It arranges itself in the direction ot the Mag- daring the Captivity, and, ubt. 34 U. c. Uücceeded Ezra 


netic force of the earth: one end or pole pointing to in the kovernment of Judah and Jerusalem, He was a 
the north, and the other to the south. As only opposite Jew, und was Promoted to the office of CuUphearer 10 
magnetic poles attract each other, it is, in reality, the Artaxerxes Lengimanns, king of Persia; and the T 
south pole of the Needle which points to the north pole Portunities he had of being daily in the king's pres 


of the earth, though it js always called its north pale, ence, tovether With the favor of Exther the queen, 
Nee'die-gun. (Ger, zundnadel-y, cer. (un.) See Procured him the Privilege of being authorized to re. 
Rrrl. x. 


Pair and fortify the city of Jerusalem. in the dame 
Needles, (The,) i.) The name under which are Wanner as before its destruction by the Babylonians. 


nown a group of sharp-pointed rocks lying off tlie | Neisse. 41%.) u fortif, Manuf. town of Prussia, p. Ci. 
N. W. coast ot the Isle of Wicht. in the English Channe] : lesia, on a river of same name, 48 In. S. &. E. of Breslau. 
Lat. UP 39° 3", W. Lon. Te H. Ip. 15,747. 
Neenah, in Wisconsin, y vill. of Winnchago co., abt. 36 Nejin, or Nezheen. (n"rh'm) a Trading town of 
m. S. W. of Green Buy. European Russia, govt. Tehernigoy, on the Oster, 36 m. 
Neerwinden, %,) A Vill. of Belgium, p. S. &. E. of the city of Tehernipoy, Pup. 18.000. 
iége, 2 m. N. W. of Landen, Celebrated for the sreat Nekrosozine, (MCh Perens! ren je) (Wed) A Method 
battle fought near it in 1693, between the French under of embalming dead bodies by Washing alone, Withong 
Marshal Luxembourg, and the allies under Wil III. wound or ineision. 
of England, in Which the former Were Victorious, | Nétaton, Ae teng 
Cfasti Dies, (ne- to qu, 2.) ÍL., inauspícioua dave) 1 BU izeon, R. in Paris, 1807, entered upon the Professor's 
(Reim. Hist.) Among the anc. Romans, a term which i Chair of surgery in the Faculty of Medicae. TRO], and 
designated those days on Which it Was not allowed to Was Made a member of the Academy of Sciences in 
administer Justice or hold courts, 187. Hix most prominent Work is Elements of Patho 
egation, (ne-qu'sA p.) From L. nega, to refuse]! logical Surgery i l., 1844-613. 
(Log.) The absence of a natura] quality in a thing; r Nellore, (% FHlor') a city of Hindostan, pres. Madras. 
the denial of such deficient quality, C. of a dint. Of same hane, on the Pennaar, 14 m. from 
Negative, (gu-. | From L. negativus, thut denies.) | the Bay of Bengal, and 100 N. W. of Madras. Dp. 
Log.) A term indicating Propositions in Which Hie 20,000, 


copula is denied, — (uli, A Photographie Picture | Nelson, Horatio, Viscoung, (nu. the most illus. 
in which the lights and shadows of the natural object ; trious af English adinirals, wax B. in co, Norfolk, 178 
ATC transposes; the high lights being black, and the He entered the navy While u boy, and before attaining 
deep shadows transparent, or Nearly 80. A . differs | his majority had ferned for hing] the rank of pest- 
from a positive inasmuch as in the latter Case it is pe- captain andin 1779 effected the surrender of San Juun, 
sured to produce a deposit Of pure metallic Silver to be He afterward Kerved as second in command in the w. 
Viewed by reNected light ; while in the latter, density to Indies, where he terribly harassed the French ermixera 
transmitted light is the chief desideratum ;» accordingly, ofr Martinique, We nexe hear of him doing good Work 
inorganic reducing and Tetarding agents are employed | dn the Mediterranean, at the siege and bombardment, 
in the development ofa Positive, while those of organie ; and at the storming of i. Where he led the atta k, 
Origin are Used in the Production of aN. The value and lost his right eve. In 1797, he bore hie Flare in 
of à A. consists in the power it gives of multiplying the destruction of the Spanish fleet. off St. Vincent, 
Positive proof, —N. QUANTITY. (Alyeb,) That quantity by Sir John Jervin (afterward Earl St. Vincent). He 
Which is OPPOSE to a positive One, and is Characterized next blockaded Cadiz: thence sailed to Teneriffe, and 
hy having Prefixed to it the symbol . It is an error in Carrying the Spanish batteries there, lost 2 8 right 
to state, as iy sometimes done, that they are less than Arm. By this Period, A. had fought in 120 actions 
nothing: there is nosuch quantity as Jeax than nothing, al sen, II 1798, he wan given the Mediterranean coni- 
and negative Quantities are ag real as Positive ones, Mand, and, on Aug. I. destroyed the French flcet in the 
"hus, if Money which T Possess jy Considered to he u Bay of Aboukir. ‘This brilliant Victory — the Battle of 
ples or Ppositive quantity, Money which 1 owe nint bea the Nile but a stop to Napoleon's designs on Egypt, and 
MENUS OF Negattre quantity, [gy miles towards the east En ve to N the Well-won honors of the Peeraye, In 1891, 
are to be Considered as postive, 7 miles in the Opposite We hear of his "ppearanee before Copenhagen (Denmark 
‘direction, OF towards the West, are negative. It is evi. being at that time in alliance With France), Where 
dent that auy quantity of One kind will Neutralize an he destroyed the Danish teet and land-hatteries, and 
equal quantity of the other; but that, if the quantities shelled the city, On Oct. 2]. 1805, he crowned his glory 
are unequal, what Was lett will he of that king Which by annihilating the French fleet off the Bay of Trafaıl- 
WAS in excesa, — V, ELECTRICITY, See ELECTRICITY, Kar. Shot through the shoulder DY a French riflenian 
Negotiable Paper, (59 " thie-a- b]. ) ( Zio.) Such during the hottest of the fig, . hnkeied for th rea 
documentary instruments as are freely assignable from hours; u lien, learning taat the day was wou, lie died 
one to another, ay bills of exchange and promissory composerlvy, hig last words being.“ Thank Gud, I ‘ve 
done my dutyi” 
Nelson. Time ; 4 American general of Me N- 
tionary E. . R. ut York, Virginia, in ITUS, wag edn- 
Catel at Cambridge University, Eng, and. as a member 
of the Congress of 1775. signed the Declaration of Iu- 
dependence. After holding for n period the chief (N 
mand of the forces of the State, he became ita Kovernouy 


(nalah-tin'.) a listinguiched French 


Negro. (neyra, ) pl. NEGuors, 'From L. niger, black. 
(Fthnol.) A Variety of the human Kpecies deriving their 
name from one of their Most striking Characteristics, 
their black color, Their Native region Seems to be the 
Central portion of Africa: but the negro formation pre- 
Vails also in E. and M.. Africa, and, extending south- 
Wards, is most strongly marked in Guinea, The Origin in 1781. D, 1749, 
of the negroes, and the canse of this remarkable dit. Nelson, in Kentucky, & central co.; area, 300 8). m.: 
ference from the rest of the human 8Species, have been C. Bardstown. — In Virginia, A centra] county; area, 340 
the source of Much argument Among naturalista In Bq. m.; C. Livingetor A 


» 

Africa itself many nationa of Ethiopia are not black, Nelumbincew. (eli m-be-a're-e.) | From Nelumbiuyp, 
Dor were there any blacks Originally in the West Indies, the typical Ken] (Hot) An O. of benutiful water- 
D MADY parts of Asia, under the same Parallel with plants, all, Nymphales They have an elongated hori- 
the African region inhabited by blacks, the People are} zontal Poot-stock, from u hich are gent Up long cylin- 
merely tawny. It is affirmed that the degree of de- drical leal-stalke, bearing the plate-like leaves in a pel- 
velopment of the rete Mucosum and ita Piginent deter. tate manner on their summit. These leaves are circ u- 
mines the power of resisting the excessive heat of the ar in outline, With radiating venation, and Covered on 
gun in tropical climates, as evinced by the negro (tlie the upper furtace with a glaticous bloom. The flowers 
type, in this respect, of the dark races), the European, are al 


and the Albino. Tt haa long been the Prevailing opinion | the leaves. hy 
among naturalista that the DCETO race is interior, both | posed 


NEM 


sepals, and the corolla of numerous decidueus petals, 
arran in several rows. See LOTUS. 

Nome a, (ném'ah-aw,) in Kansas, a N. E. co., b. on Ne- 

raska; area, 720 square miles; Capital, Seneca.— In 
Nebraska, a S. E. county, skirted by Iowa; area, 410 sq. 
m.; C. Brownville. 

Nematoids, (nZm'ah-toidz.) [From Gr. néma, a thread, 
and eidos, form.) (Zodl.) An order of articulated ani- 
mals, comprising worms known as Helminthes, Ento- 
zoa, or Intestinal worms. They live and multiply in 
the interior of other animals. There is scarcely an ani- 
mal that is not inhabited by one or more species belong- 
ing either to the N., or to the Trematods. 

Nem. con. A contracted form of L. nemine contra- 
dicente, which means “no one contradicting.” NEM. 
Dis., a like abbreviation of nemine dissentiente, no one 
dissenting: " — both terms used in relation to the state 
of public opinion; as, when a motion put to an assem- 
bly is passed nem, con., or nem. dis., as the case may be. 

Nemesis, (ném'e-sis) | ( Myth.) One of the infernal 
deities, daughter of Nox, was the goddess of Retribu- 
tion. 

Nemours, Lovis CHARLES PHILIPPE RAPHAEL D'OR- 
LEANS, (na-moor’,) B. 1814, 2d and eldest surviving son 
of Louis Philippe I., sometime king of the French, after 
being elected king of Belgium in 1831, was obliged by 
his father to decline the proffered throne. After serv- 
ing in Algeria, and attaining the rank of lieut.-general, 
he retired into exile in England after the Revolution 
of 1848, and was readmitted a French citizen after the 
downfall of the Second Empire, 1871. 

Nenuphar, (nén'ü-fdr.) (Bot) See NYMPHAACEX. 

Neology, (ne-ól'ojje.) [From Gr. neos, new, and logos, 
doctrine.] (Theol.) A term applied to the rationalistic 
system of interpretation of the doctrines of revealed re- 
ligion. — (Lexicog.) The introduction of new words into 
a language. 

Neophyte, (ne’o-fit.) [From Gr. neos, and phyton, a 
plant.] (Eccl. A new convert or proselyte to a reli- 

ous faith or system:—a name given by the Early 
hristians to those who after recanting the errors of 
ism were admitted into the communion of the 

true Church. 

Neo-Platonism, (-plát'o-nizm.) (From Gr. neos, and 
Platón, Plato.] (Philos) The tenets held by a school 
of philosophical mystics which arose during the 4th and 
5th cents. of the Christian æra. They were disciples 
of Plotinus and Ammonius Saccas, and in their system 
combined old Plutonic theories with an infusion of 
Eastern demonological tradition. By some, the term 
is considered more properly applicable to the doctrines 
advanced by the Eclectic Platonists, a school founded 
by Philo and Antiochus. 

Neorama, (ne-o-rah'mah.) [From Gr. neós — naos, a 
temple, and orama, a prospect.] (Opt. A panorama 
which presents to view the interior of a large hall or 
building in which the beholder appears to be stationed. 

Neosho; (ne-o'sho) a county of Kansas; Capital, Can- 
ville. 


Nepaul, (ne-pawl’,) a semi-indep. kingdom of N. Hin- 
dostan, at the S. base of the Himalayas, bet. N. Lat. 26° 
30’-30° 50’, and E. Lon. 809-88?, b. N. and N.E. by Thi- 
bet, E. by Sikkim, and S.W. by other portions of the 
Indian peninsula. It is mountainous and woody, with 
mines of lead, copper, and iron, but has many fertile 
and watered valleys. The natives consist partly of 
Hindoos, and in part of a race denominated Newars, 
who are seemingly of Tartar origin. Pop. 2,000,000. 

Nepenthacer, (ne-pén-tha’se-e.) The Pitchers, an 0. 
of plants, all. Euphorbiales, having but one gen., Nepen- 
thes, consisting of abt. 20 species of herbs, or half-shrub- 
by plants, by far the greater part of which are natives 
of the Malay Archipelago. The oddity of the foliaceous 
organs in this gen., with their remarkable pitcher- 
like appendages, has given rise to some difference of 
opinion among botanists as to which part of the leaf is 
the petiole or stalk, and which the lamina or blade. 

Nepeta, (ue-pe'tah.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. Lami- 
ace, distinguished by the calyx having about 15 ribs, 
andan oblique five-toothed mouth ; and the corolla with 
the upper lip straight and notched, and the lower usu- 
ally three-cleft. The species, natives of Europe, are 
known under the name of Ground-ivy, Gill, and Cat- 
mint. 

gri cmigre- (ne/frit.) (From Gr. nephrités, geschah 
(Min.) A sub-species of jade, occurring in granite an 
gneiss, remarkable for its hardness and tenacity. It is 
of a leek-green color, and was formerly worn as a 
remedy for diseases of the kidneys. The Chinese are 
celebrated for the manufacture of articles from this sub- 
stance. It consists of silica, alumina, and magnesia. 

Nephritis, (ne-fri'tis.) (From Gr. nephros, the kid- 
meys.] (Med.) Inflammation of the kidneys. 
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Nephrotomy, (ne-frot’o-me.) [Prom Gr. nephros, the 
kidneys, and temno, I cut.] ( . The operation of 
extracting calculi or stone from the kidneys by means 
of incision. 

Nepidse, (»n/p'e-de.) (Zoól. The S8corp:on-bug fam., 
embracing hemipterous aquatic bugs which have the 
body oval and much depressed. They are rapacious, 
and seize their prey with the fore-legs, which flex upon 
themselves and act as pincers. They can sting se- 
verely. 

Nepissing, (ne-pis’sing,) or NiPi881NG, in Canada W., 
a lake situate bet. Lake Huron and the Ottawa River, 
and connecting with Georgian Bay by French River. 
Area, 150 sq. m. 

Nepos, ConNELIUS, (ne'pós) a Roman historian who 
flourished during the time of Julius Cæsar and the first 
six years of the reign of Augustus. He enjoyed the 
friendship of Cicero, and his only extant work, Vita 
Excellentium Imperatorum, is held in high esteem as an 
educational class-book. 

Ne plus ultra, (-G/trah.) [L., nothing further.] A 
term signifving the utmost extent or extremity to 
which a thing may be carried. 

Nepotism, (nép'o-tizm.) [From L. nepos, a nephew.) 
(Pol) A phrase which expresses a practice on the part 
of men holding high official positions, of providing for 
their relations (whether nephews or not) at the expense 
of the public, and to the exclusion of others who are 
better qualified. 

Neptune. (nép'tin.) [L. Neptunus.) ( Myth.) The prin- 
cipal sea-divinity of the Romans, identified with the 
Poseidon of the Greeks, was a son of Saturn and Rhea, 
and a brother of Jupiter. His wife was Amphitrite, 
and men were said to be indebted to him for the use 
of horses. He is commonly represented (Fig. 491) with 
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Fig.491.-— NEPTUNE. (After an ancient cameo.) 


a trident, and with horses or dolphins, often along with 
Amphitrite, in a chariot drawn by dolphins, and sur- 
rounded by tritons and other sea-monsters.— (Ast ) 
The most dfstant of all the known planets, and Sth in 
order of distance from the sun, discovered by Leverrier 
in 1846. X. travels at a mean distance of not less than 
2,145,098,000 m. from the sun, his greatest distance be- 
ing 2,771,190,000, his least 2,720,806,000. Since the 
earth’s mean distance from the sun is 91,430,000 mites, 
it follows that the distance of N. from the earth varies 
from about 2,863,000,000 to about 2,629,000,000 miles. 
The eccentricity of his orbit is small, amounting only 
to 0-008720. The inclination of the orbit to the plane 
of the ecliptic is 19 47^. N. is somewhat larger than 
Uranus,his diameter being estimated to be abt. 37,500 m., 
though, in the case of a planet which is always at so 
enormous a distance from the earth, no confident reli- 
ance can be placed on such measurements. The volume 
of N.exceeds that of the earth about 105 times, but his 
density being only 016 (the earth’s as 1), his mass ex- 
ceeds the earth only about 1624 times. We know noth- 
ing about his rotation upon, or the position of, his axis, 
Neptunian Theory, (-/i'ne-dn-.) (Geol.) The name 
given to that theory advanced by Werner, a German 
geologist of the close of the 18th cent., by which it is 
nsserted that the substances of which the earth is com- 
posed were formed from an aqueous solution: being 
thus opposed to the Plutonic t , which attributes 
the earth's formation to the action of fire. 
Nerbuddah, (nür-büd'dah,) a river of Hindostan, ris 
ing in Gundwana, in N. Lat. 22° 40’, E. Lon. 87° 45', and 
emptying into the Gulf of Cambay, 28 m. W. of Bar- 
tad: after a W. course of 70 m. 
Nereid, (ne're-id,) pl. NEREIDS or NEREIDES. ( Myth.) 
The fifty sea-nymphs, daughters of Nereis and Dorls, 
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Neri, Filippo, called Sr. PuiLiP br NERI, (nare) an 
Italian monk, 5. at Florence, 1515, became founder of 
the Congregation of Priests of the Oratory at Kome. D. 
1595, and canonized by Gregory XV. in 1022. 

Neritidze, (ncrite-de) (A. ul.) The Nerita fam., con- 
taining gasteropodous mollusks which have the skull: 


superficial portion of the ventral or spinal cord is 
‘sensitive, the deep-seated “ motive" 

Neshoba, (ne Ma ) in Missiseippt, an E. central co.; 
urea, 600 aq. m. ; C. Philadelphia. 

Ness, (Loch.)a considerable lake of the Rcottish High- 
lands, s Inverness, connecting N. with the Murray 
Frith by the river Ness, and S. with Lech Linnhe by 
the Caledonian Canal. It receives several rivers and is 
23 m. in length, 

; Nesselrode, Cen Es ROBERT, COUNT von, (u- 

rent,) a Russian statesman, B. at Lisbon, 1780, of Ger 
| man descent, after a highly successful diplomatio 
career, became minister of furcign affaire in 1816, hold- 

ing that position till 1556, D. 1862. 

Nessus, (nessis) (. ‘The centaur, who gave his 


Fig. 402. — NERITIDAE. 


thick and globular. 
lata, and (2) Nerifina zebra. 

Nerium, ine're-àm,) a gen. of plants, O. Apocynacee, 
containing the well-known Oleander, or Rose-bay tree, 
a shrubby plant, with long, willow-like, leathery leaves, 
and terminal clusters of large rose-colored flowers. 


Nero, CLAUDIUS CÆSAR DRUSUS GERMANICUS, Une ro) Em- 


peror of Rome from 54 to 68 a.p. He was the son of 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, and originally bore that name, 
but when the emperor Claudius married Agrippina, she 
procured his adoption, and at last his appointment as 
succesaor in the empire. The history of his reign ia a 
dreadful tale of cruelty, erime, and brutal excess, As 


an example of the whole it is enough to say that he | 


murdered his mother and his wife. A successful con- 
apiracy at last rid the world of his unendarable tyranny. 
Rome was burnt down in his reign, and he sang a hein 
of his own composition on the destruction of Troy, 
whilst the flames were raging; and made the con- 
flagration a pretext for persecuting the Christians. (See 
Fig. 307.) 

Neroli. (n¢ro-le.) See CITRUS. 

Nerva, Manevrs Cocceius, (nureth,) a Roman emperor, 
B. in Umbria, 32 A. D. after being twice consul, was pro- 
claimed emperor on the death of Domitian, 96. He 
ruled with mildness and justice, and, after adopting 
Trajan as his son and &uccessor, D. in UN, 
Nervation, (uiir-ca’shiin.) (Bot.) The manner of ar- 
rangement or disposition of the veins of leaves, &. 
Nerves, (nürrz) [From L. nereus, a nerve.) 


spectively of sensation and volition; of which mne pairs 
proceed from the brain, aud thirty-one from the spinal 
cord. 


and irritable, 
ome of them have rounded masses termed ganglia, 
There are two systems of nerves: — 1. Those of animal 
life, or the cerebrospinal nerves, which convey impres- 
sions from the brain to the voluntary mys-cles, and are 
the media of sensation and voluntary motion; they are 
connected with the brain and with the spinal cord. 2. 
Those of organs life, the ganglionic or great sympathetic 
nerves, Which are connected with the brain and spinal 
cord, or with the cerebro-spinal nerves, by very small 
filaments, and are furnished with numerous ganglia. 
The cerebro-spinal nerves contain, generally enclosed 
in the same sheath, the centripetal. filaments, which con- 
vey impressions from their extremities to the brain, in 
the way of pain, &c., and the centrifugal filbiments, which 
convey the influence of the will from the brain to the 
voluntary muscles. 

Nervous System, (niir’eus sis't^m.) The arrange- 
ment within an animal, of the brain, spinal marrow, 
and nerves; constituting the means of perception, 
volition, and muscular action, In some of the lowest 
organized animals, the IN. S. consists of mere filamenta, 
which, in those a little higher, are connected with a 
nervous ring surrounding the aesophagus ; as organiza- 
tion advances, the ring gradually forms a brain, and 
ganglia are produced on the filaments. When the 
principal gangliated filaments are not parallel or aym- 
metrical, the organization is that of the heterogamghiate 
or molluscous animals. When there are two gangliated 
filaments, which are nnnc ah and run parallel 
along the ventral aspect of the body, they indicate the 
homeogangliate or articulate animals. When the brain 
is no longer a ring, but sends down the back a pro- 
longation ‘of its substance, termed the spinal marrow, 
the organization is that of the my«lencephalous or ver- 
tebrate animals, the primary division of the animal 
kingdom. In articulate and vertebrate animals, the 


Nestorians, (nto're-dn:z.) 


Nests, nmz.) 


(Anali i 
Long white medullary cords, which pass in pairs from | 
the brain and the spinal marrow, as instruments res: 


They spread over the body like a tine network. | 
Formerly the word nerce meant a sinew: this accounts 
for the opposite meaning of the word nerrous, which 

sometimes signifies strong and sinewy, sInetinmes weak | 
The nerves are often interwoven; and | 


Net, Neat, (net) [From A. S. „ett. 


garment poisoned by Hercules’ arrows to Dejanira, with 
which she ignorantly occasioned his death, according 
to the legendary tale. 


Fig. 492 represents (1) Nerita utu- | Nestor, (nestoro (Heroic Hist.) A Greek hero, son of 


Neleus and Chloris, reputed grandson c: Neptune, and a 
king of Pylos and Messenia. He is sali to have partici- 
pated in tlie battle of the Lapitha: against the Centaurs, 
and in the Argonantic Expedition, He distinguished 
himelf among the leadersat the siege of Troy by his com- 
Manding eloquence and wisdom, and is said to have ruled 
with conspicuous success over three generations of men 

(Eccl. Hist.) A religious 
sect Which arose in the first half of the Sth cent., and 
followed the doctrines advanced by Nestorius, Patriarch 
of Constantinople. He carefully distingniahed the two 
natures of Christ, but affirmed ‘that the human nature 
was not inhabited by the divine, as a temple by its 
divinity. He asserted that the Virgin was merely the 
mother of Chri or man, and could not be styled the 
mether of God, seeing that God could neither be born 
nor die. This he terodoxy was resolutely opposed by St. 
Cyril, Bishop of Ale ‘Xandria, and condemned by succes: 
sive councils, one of which, held at Ephesus in 431, de- 
prived Neatorius of his episcopate as having been guilty 
of blasphemy, and he p. an exile in Upper Egypt. His 
opinions, however, had taken deep root throughout W. 

Asia, and Nextorians are still numerous in the moun- 
tain-ranges of Kurdistan. 

(Zuil) The structures which animals 
prepare for the rearing of their young. Some mammals, 
some fishes, and many insects, but no reptiles, construct 
nests, but it is among birds that nest-making is most 
general, The nests of birds are generally constructed 
With such exquisite art, as to exceed the utmost exer- 
tion of human ingenuity to imitate them with perfect 
success, Their mode of building. the materials they 
make use of, as Well as the situations they select, are ag 
various ax the different kinds of birds, and are all ad- 
mirably adapted to their several wants and necessities, 
Birds of the same species, Whatever region of the globe 
they inhabit, collect the same kind of materials, arrange 
them in the same manner, and make choice of similar 
situations for fixing the places of their temperary 
abodes. Every part of the world furnishes materials 
for the aérial architects: leaves and small twigs, roots 
and dried gruss mixed with clay, serve tor the external ; 
while moss, wool, tine hair, and the softest animai and 
vegetable downs, form the warm internal part of these 
commodious dwellings. 

(Com.) That which 
is free of all deduction or diminution: thus, nef weight 
signifies the weight thut remains after all fare, &c.. has 
been taken off. Nat denotes that which is unadul- 
terated; ns, for example, neat wines. — Nets, are fabrics 
in which the threads cross each other at right angles, 
leaving a comparatively large open space between 
them; the threads being also Knotted at the intersec- 
tions. Iu this respect, netting differs essentially from 
weaving, Where the intersecting threads eimp ly crosa 
each other, A great variety of nets are in use among 
fishermen, but the principal are the seine, drawl, and 
dl rij nets. The seine is a very long but not very wide 
net, one ride of Which is loaded with pieces of lead, and 
consequently sinks; the other, or upper, is buoyed with 
pieces of cork, and consequently is kept up to the sur- 
face. Seines are sometimes na much as 190 fathoms in 
length. When stretched out, they constitute walls of 
net-work in the water. and are made to enclose vast 
shoals of fish. The trawl is dragged along the bottom 
by the fishing-boat; and the drift-net is like the seine, 
but is not loaded with lead; it is usually employed for 
mackerel fishing. 


Netherlands, (KINGDOM or THE.) See HOLLAND. 
Nettle, (“/. 
| Nettings, (J.) 


See URTICA. 

[From net.] (Naut) On ship- 
board, a sort of a network or grating made of emall 
ropes brought together with ropeyarn or twine, and 
fixed op the quarters, tops, &c., for various purposes — 


(Bol.) 


NET 


to prevent the approach of boarders, to stow away sails 


or hammocks, &c. 
Nettle-rash, (-rdsh.) 
eruption of the skin, resembling 


[L. urticaria. 
that produced 
sting of a nettle. It goes off, or changes its place, most 
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usually in a few hours; and is relieved by bathing the 


part affected with 
of mild aperients. 
Neufchâtel, (noosh-ah-tel’,) a W. 
land, b. E. and N. E. by 
of Neufchâtel, S. W. by Vaud, and 
French dept. of Doubs. Area, 


the lakes of Neufchátel and Bien 
Pop. 91,284. 


canton, on the N.W. bank of the lake of same name, 


m. N.W.of Fribourg. Pop. 10,328. 


very weak vinegar, 


that of Berne, 


— NevrcnATZL,a manuf. town, 


and by the use 


canton of Switzer- 
S.E. by the Lake 


W. and N.W. by the 
281 sq. 
is traversed by the Jura Mts., and is get 


Its surface 
absorbed by 
Neufchátel. 
C. of above 
17 
—NEUFCHATEL (or 


ne. 


YVERDUN,) (LAKE or.) a considerable expanse of water, 


covering an area of 90 sq. 
Vaud, Fribourg, Berne, 
ing its surplus waters by the 
of Bienne. 


m., bet. the 
and Neufchátel, and discharg- 
river Thiele into the Lake 


Swiss cantons of 


Neuill y-sur-Seine, (noo'ye-soor-sán,) a manuf. town 


of France, dep., and on the river 


Paris. It 


of Paris, 1870-1. Pop. 13,216. 


Seine, 114 
was almost destroyed during the two sieges 


m. W. of 


Neuralgia, ( nu-rdl'je-ah.) [From Gr. neuron, a nerve, 


and algos, euffering.] (Med.) 
intermittent, painful sensation alon 
nerves, The pain, which occurs in 


followed by complete remissions, is of every 


degree and character, 
as piercing, tearing, burning, 
may occur at intervals of a 


&c. 


but by no means always, 
pain, there is frequent spasmodic t 


ent muscles. The duration of the disease is very un- 
certain. The patient may have only a single attack, or 


be may be liable to recurring attack 
or even for his whole life; it is, ho 
that the disease occurs but once. 

results directly from this affection 
by 
the constitution. The disease may 
the body where there are nerves; 


nerves). The resources of the mater 
exhausted in searching 
obstinate disease. 
Neurology: (nu-ról'o-je-) [ 
description.] (Anat.) The 
animal bodies. 
Neuroptera, 
nerve, and pferon, 
sects, embracing 


From G 


(nu-rdp’ter-ah.) 
a wing.) (Zodl.) 
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Fig. 493. — ASCALAPHUS LONGICORNUS. 


net-winged wings (Fig. 493), 
the mouth furnished 
titute of string and piercer. 


An acute, and generally 


few seconds only, or they 
may take place daily or on alternate days, or they may 
intervals, which are 
regular length. With 


Death scarcely ever 
its severity and persistence, gradually undermine 


but in no part does 
face, when it is popu- 


for remedies for this cruel and 


doctrine of the nerves o 


[From 


the hinder ones largest, 
with jaws, and the abdomen des- 
In some 


g the coursé of the 
paroxysms, usually 
possible 


being described in different cases 


These paroxysms 


often, 
the 
witching of the ad- 


a for months, years, 
wever, very seldom 
, but the pain may, 


attack any part of 


r. neuron, and logos, 


Gr. neuron, & 
A sub-order of in- 


those which have four membranous 


the transforma- 


tion is complete, in others only partial. 


Neuroses, (nu-ro'seez.) 
Nervous disorders. 

Neusatz, (nū'såts,) a town 
wardein, on the Danube, 46 m. N. 

activo trade with 


Turkey. N 
Neuss, (nois) a manuf. town of Prussia, on the Rhine, 
4 m. S. W. of Düsseldorf. Pop. 18,315. 


(From Gr. meuron.) ( Med.) 


of Hungary, opposite Peter- 
N.W. of 


Belgrade. It 
Pop. 20,000 


Neustadt, or WIENER NEUSTADT, (nü'stdt,) a manuf. 
town of Lower Austria, 28 m. 8. of Vienna. 13,700 
Neustria, (nü'stre-ah,) or WEST FRANCE. ( ist.) The 


name under which was known 
Frankish empire 
the name disappears from history. 


NEV 


neither.] (Gram.) The gender 
of nouns which are neither masculine nor feminine. 
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action expressed by the verb does not pass to any ob- 
ject, the verb is said to I sleep, we walk, 
they stand still. —(Bot.) Possessing neither stameus 
nor pistils, as a plant. 

Neutra, or NEITRA, (ni'trah,) a town of Hungary, on a 
dd of same name, 45 m. E.N.E. of Presburg. 

0,000. 

Neutral Bodies, (nü'trdl-.) (Chem.) Those bodies 
which exhibit neither an alkaline nor an acid reaction, 
and which neither act as bases nor as acids. 

Neutrality. (nü-trdl'e-te.) [From L. neutralis, belong- 
ing to neither side.] International Law.) A nation 
which does not take part, directly or indirectly, in a 
war between other nations, is said to be neutral. Cer- 
tain rights and obli tions towards the belligerents 
arise; and through the infraction of these, the neutral 
power frequently becomes involved in hostilities with 
one or the other of them. A neutral nation bas the 
rp to furnish either of the contending nations with 
ali supplies which do not fall under the description of 
contraband of war, and to conclude treaties unconnect- 
ed with the subject of the war; also, thou h this rule 
is sometimes set aside by the necessities of & powerful 
belligerent, to carry the property of any one of the 
nni nations in its vessels, and under the security of 

ts flag. 

Neutralization, (-e-za’shiin.) [Same deriv.] (Chem.) 
The combination of any two elements, but particularly 
of an acid and alkali, in such proportions that the 
properties of each are rendered inert. If either sub- 
stance is in excess, its properties will be perceptible; 

be the case when the whole is really com- 
bined: thus we have both acid and neutral salts. 

Neuvaines, (nü-vànz'.) (From Fr. neuf, nine.) (Eccl) 
In the Rom. Cath. Church, nine days' successive offer- 
ing up of prayers, to propitiate God. 

Neva, (ne’vah,) a river of European Russia, govt. St. 
Petersburg, rising in Lake Ladoga, and emptying into 
the Bay of Cronstadt, after a W. course of 40 m.; thus 
constituting the chief artery of communication be- 
tween Central Russia and the Gulf of Finland. 

Nevada, (ne-vah’dah,) a W. Stato of the Amer. Union, 
separated from California on the E. by the Sierra Ne- 
vada, and b. N. by Oregon and Idaho Ter., E. by Utah, 
and S.E. by Arizona, occupies the greater part of the 
great basin 483 m. in length, 


N. presents à somewhat remarkable succes- 
sion of mountain rat f and valleys intersecting al- 
most its the first being 
rocky and almost divested of i 
while the latter are little else than mere arid, sandy 

lains broken upon, here and there, by saline and 
alkali flats, intersected by broad, shallow streams. The 
bottoms of these rivers — chief among which are the 
Humboldt, Truckee, Walker, and Carson —supply the 
only tracts of fertile and well-timbered soil to be met 
with in the State. Besides the Sierra Nevada (9. v.), are 
the Mammoth, Humboldt, and Augusta mountain- 
ranges. ramid, Walker, Tahoe, and Humboldt are 
the principal of its lakes. 
entirely a secondary industry to mining: 
in regard to mineral deposits, 
est region on the N. American continent. The 
lands, estimated at the lowest to be 
840 acres, comprise rich deposits of silver-ore, gold, 
copper, iron, salt, sulphur, gypsum, manganese, plum- 
bago, zinc, tin, galena, cobalt, arsenic, &c., besides val- 
uable clays, lime- and building-stone, granite, marble, 
Kc. Silver was first discovered in 1859, at the Com- 
stock Lode, the State, in fact, may be said to have 
dated its growth from the discovery of its argentiferous 
wealth. The total amount of bullion deposited at 
the U. S. Assay office for this state up to June 30, 1881, 
was, gold, $15,139,059 ; silver, 877, 435,742. Total, $92,- 
674,798. and ample 


educational facilities 


Masses of ore called horn silver are taken from the veins 
in large lamin®, 
to $14,000 per ton. 
vided into 14 counties, and a 
practically unorganized, with Carson City for its 
The executive is vested in a governor, as- 
State officers, and the l 

of 25 members, and a 
house of representatives rumbering 60. N. sends two 


NEV 


senators and one representative to the Federal Con- Aus. 
Education in N. is provided for by a National ific » bet & Lat, 990. 

grant of 2.66] 639 acres, the proceeda of which are de. ; n. 1649 572167 ?; area, 8q. m. Surface 
ed to form a rmanent school-fund, y. dates its mountainous, with ts difficult or Proach, being 
Organization as a erritory from March 2, 1861, and asa Surrounded on all sides by Coral-reefs, Vessels ; 
State from Mar. 21, 1864. weer, find secure anchorage at Port St. Vincent on 

Ne vn da, in California, a N.E. co, b. E. by the Sierra the S. W. side, and Port Balade o the N. E. is island, 
Ney > area, 1,400 8q. m.; C. Nevada City. discovered by Capt. Cook ín 1774, was taken Possession 

Nevers, na- vai, a flourishing manuf. city of France, of by the French in 1853, and has since used by 
C. dept, iévre, at the confluence of the rivers Loire them as a convict Settlement, to which, in 187 veral 
and iévre, 133 m. S. S. E. of aris. Pop. 20,700. hundred ns condemned for participation in the 
eville, (Port,; (n£v'il,) in Brit. Columbia, an inlet insurrection of the Commune of Paris were deported, 
lying in the N. of Vancouver's Island; N. Lat. 505 ts pop. increases Pidly since the discovery in 1879 
32", W. Lon. 125° of rich deposits of fold in severa] Parts of the island, 

Nevis, (név’is,) an island of the Lesser Antilles group, | New le. (Au) in Delaware, a N. * b. N. and 
Brit. W, Indies, in N. Lat. 17° 10’, W. Lon. 629 40’, 2m. | W. hy Maryland an ennsylvania, and E. by the Dela- 
8.E. of St. Kitt's, Area, 58 $q.m. C. Charlestown. Pop.| ware > “rca, © miles,—A town and 
9.822. l port of entry, C. of above co., on the Delaware river, 42 

New Albany, in Indiana, a city, C. of Floyd CO. OD| m. N. of over. It has manuf of machinery, steam. 
the Ohio, 100 m. 8. by E. of Indianapolis. locomotives, &c, 
ewark, (nü'drk,) a manuf. borough of England, co, | New castle. under. Lyme, (-Hm,) a Manuf. 

ottingham, on a river of same name tributary to the | borough of England, co. Stafford, 15 m. N.N.W, of the 
Trent, 16 m. N.E. of Nottingham. Fop. 12,218. town of Stafford. Top. 15,949. 

Newark, in New Jersey, n finely-built and flourishing | Newenstle. Upon.'r me, (tin) a flourishi 
city and port of entry, C. of Essex CO., On the assaic | borough and seaport of ingland, co. Northumberlan 
river, 47 m. E. of Trenton, [t has extensive manu fs 9n the Tyne, 54 m. E. of Carlisle It isa Place of ex- 
of machinery, Carriages, hardware, leather, clothing tensive commerce with the N, of Europe, and ships im. 

c., and was founded in 1666 by a body of Onnecticut | Inense quantities of coal to all Parts of the world. Pop. 
settlers, —In New ork, a vill. 133,367. 
of Wayne co., 30 m. E. by 8 of Rochester, Newel, (nii’e7.) (Arch.) The Central pillar or column 

Neway „ (ne-wa'go,) in Michigan, 4 W, co, of the around which the Steps of a circular staj wind; 
Lower Ponisi area, 8q. m; county ut, No. they ure sometimes continued above the steps Up to the 
waygo. vaulting of the roof, and support a series of radiating 

New Bencon, (Se kun, ) or GRAND SACHEM, the high-| ying. It is only found in Gothic architecture, 
est point of the Highlands of the Hudson, New Fork New Englan + (-ing’glind.) (Geog.) A name under 
State, in D tchess €o., taking its name from he icons Which is known al] that N. K. portion of the American 
lighted on its summit during the American Revolu- Union embraced by the States of Maine, Mass., Rhode 
tionary War, Altitude, 1,685 ft. aboye 8ea-level], | Island, New Hampshire, Vermont, nd Connecticut ; 

New à ford, (-bëd'fùrd,) in Massachusetts, an im- | bet. N at, 119-450 W. Lon. 679-740. Coast-line, abt, 
Portant manuf city and port of entry, and s Mi-cap. | 700 m. in extent. This region, called N.E. by Capt. John 
of Bristo] CO., at the entrance to Acashnet River, 55 m. Sinith, in 1614, had Previously borne the name of Ni 

of Hoston ts harbor is commodious and strongly Virginia, conferred upon it by jts original grantees, the 
fortified, and it has important trading interests Ccon-' Piy mouth Conipany, in 1606, 
nected with the Whale and other fisheries. New foundiand. Ann,) an island belong. 
ew erne, (nü'bürn,) in rolina, a prosperous ing to Great Britain, sit nate bet. N. Lat. 400 30'-5]9 39 
town and port of entry, C. of Craven CO. and former and M. Lon, 5920 15—5 » On the N. E. gi e of the 
metropolis of the State, at the confluence of the Trent Gulf of St. Lawrence, and Separated from the Mainland 
and Neuse rivers, 120 m. E. of Ralei of Labrador by the Straits of Belle-isle abt.12 m. broad, 
ew rry, (ere, in &. Carolina a N.W. centra] It is about 1,000 m. in circumference, and embraces an 
dist.; area, 616 8q. m.; C. ewberry, | area of 40,200 d. m. Its form is that of an equilatera] 
ew right'on, in New Fork, a town of Richmond | triangle of which Cape Race Constitutes the S. E int. 
co., abt. 6 m. S. M. of New York city. Surface rugged and mountainous, with ^n indifferent 
New Brunswick, (-briin wik,) an extensive tract of soil, Watered by the lumber and Exploit rivers, The 
country which forms a S. E. division of the Dominion deep-sea fisheries form the chief Source of wealth and 
of Canad t. N. Lat. 450 5480 5^ and . Lon. 659 | industry, C. St John's, E. ang S. E. lie the greatest sub. 
47'-670 53’, and Connecting With the Peninsula of Nova | Marine Plateanx known Which, under the title of the 
tia on the S. E. by a low isthmus, 8 b. N. by the Banksof New oundland, em birne en tract of ocean-surface 
wer Canadian Provs, of Bonaventure and Remousk j nearly 600 m. long, by 200 broad, with a de th of water 
W. by the Gulf of * Lawrence and Prince Edward varying from 20 to 108 fathoms. This island, vered 
Island, S. by the Bay of Fundy, and W. by the Amer by John Cabot in 1497, despite many attempts remained 

Btate of aine Area, 27,030 5d. m. Extreme length, üncolonizeqd til] the early bart of the 17th cent., when 

from N. ty 8., 180 m.: Mean breadth, 150 m. Surface Sir George Calvert (Lord Baltimore) settled j the great 
enerally rugged, and Covered for the Most part with, Peninsula jn the B. E., anc named it the Province of 

Seis forests, 8 iil generally fertile and productiyę Avalon. Its history during the remainder of that cen 

It is amply watered: the principal ri vers being the and part of the 18th, is little more than a 

Miramichi, Restigouche, and St. John On its E. coast rivalries and feuds bet. the English and French fisher- 

are the considerable ays of Chaleur and Miramichi, 8 men, till, by the Treaty of Utrecht in 171 ified by 

those of C ignecto and Passamaquoddy, Coal, iron that of Paris in 1763, the nd was entirely ceded to 

and gypsum are largely fonnd, besides antimony, cop- England. 7», 2. 146,53. 
er, an Manganese, The chief industrial pursuits rise Newfoundland Dog. (7 l.) A noble species 

rom the produce of the Orests and the fisheries, while the canine Tace, which has no superior for thful at- 
© progress of agriculture increases annually, wheat tachment to his master great strengt 9 ity, and 
ndian-corn, barley, and oats being the Principal cereals perseverance for good temper, patience, and quiet 
sed. C. Frederic n; but St. John is the principa]| f ndness to al] who belong to the househo]d as well as 
seaport. V. p is under the rule of a Lieut Governor. for being the fearless Protector of Whatever may be en- 

assisted by an Executive Council and a Legislative As- trusted to his Vigilant care. Tn his native count h 

sembly elected by the People. In the early part of the rv to convey light loads of wood or provision, on 

8th cent this country belonged to tlie rench, and ledges, over many a rugged track; nor 18 he a con- 
was known by the name of New France. In 17 3, along temptible assistant to the aquatic Sportsman, either 

With the rest of Canada, . B. was ceded to Great t ns Or here, in reg, Ung his birds from the water. 

ritain, and in 1785 became a Separate and independent With so Many excellent qualities, we May well excuse 
colony, till its fusion With the Canadian Dominion in him if he sometimes shows impatience of restraint at 
67. Pop. 396,449, being k. Pt chained up. or if, apparent]y unprovoked, he 
New Bruns'/wick. in New Jersey, a handsome, thriv. should bite the hand that lias been accustomed to ca- 
ing city, C. of Middlesex co., on the ritan, 26 miles ress him. There are several varieties of the N, Species, 

N. N. E. of renton, ; differing in size, and in thec aracter and color of the 

Newbu „ (usb, a manut, and picturesque] y fur. In Feneral, the muzzle ig broad, the head sed, 
situated town of New For}: State, Orange CO. on the nnd the carriage Majestic; the color jg black and white, 
udson, 87 m S. of Al any, the latter generally predominating ; the hair Wa ved or 
ewburyp rt, (ni e port) in Massachusetts ^| curly; the tail thick, bushy, and the end of it curled 
well-built an manuf, city and port of entry, C. of Essex upwards. 
co., on the Merrimac, 34 m. N. by E. of on. Its ew Georgina, (Jörtje-ah,) a name formerly given to 
Pping interests are extensive. all that portion of thè W, seaboard of N, America, iņ 


NEW 


ended bet. the Gulf of Georgia and the Columbia river, 
on the W. and S. respectively, and embracing Vancouver 
Island within its limita. 


Fig. 494. — NEWFOUNDLAND DOG. 


New Granada. See CoLOMBIA (UNITED STATES OF). 

New Guinea, (-gin’ne.) See PAPUA. 

New Hampshire, (-dmp'shür,)a N. E. and one of 
the New England States of the American Republic, bet. 
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an indep. prov., and as such remained till 1776, when 
she united with the colonies in declaring for indepen- 
dence from the mother country. N. H. bore a distin. 
guished part in the War of the Revolution, and in 1788 
gave in her adhesion to the National Constitution. 


New Hanover, (-hin'o-viir,) in N. Carolina, a B. k. 


co., washed by the Atlantic Ocean; area, 1,000 sq. m.; C. 
Wilmington. 


, 27,918. 
New Haven, (-^á'rn,) in Connecticut, a South b 


West county, skirted by Long Island Sound, an 
drained by Naugatuck and Housatonic rivers ; area, 
square miles ; C. New Haven. A finely situated and com 
modiously built city and port, former semi-cap. of the 
State, and seat of justice of above co., 76 m. N.E. of 
New York city. Yale ee (q. v.) is located here. 
N. H. has important manufs. of leather goods, ma- 
F &c. Settled 1638. incorporated in 
17 


New Hebrides, (-héb’re-deez,) a group of islands 


situated in the Pacific Ocean, to the N.E. of New Cale- 
donia, and to the W. of the Fijis, extending in S. Lat. bet. 
14° and 206, and in E. Lon. bet. 167° and 17% Total area, 
2,500 sq. m. They are regarded as the most E. p»int of the 
W.division of Polynesia. The group embraces Espiritu 
Santo (65 m. long by 20 broad), Mallicollo (60 m. long 
by 28 broad), Vati Ambrym, Aunatom, ogy 
Tanna, with an active volcano, and Aurora. The in- 
habitants, who number abt. 200,000, are flerce, dirty, 
and unintelligent. 


New Holland. See AUSTRALIA. 


N. Lat. 42? 41’-45° 11’, and W. Lon. 70° 40/-72° 28’, is b. New Jersey, (-jiir’ze,) a N.E. central State of the 


N. by Canada, E. by Maine, S. by Massachusetts, and 
W. by Vermont, with its S.E. angle abutting on tlie At- 
lantic Ocean; length from N. to S., 168 miles, average 
width, 45 m. Area, 9,280 sq. m., or 5,939,200 acres. Sur- 
face diversified, being generally level tor some miles 
inland from the coast till its elevation into the range 
of the White Mts., in the N. part of the State, of which 
the highest point, Mt. Washington, forms the loftiest 
summit in New England. This range has outlying 
groups in the Grand Monadnock, Kearsarge, and Moose- 
hillock Mts., interspersed over the State. The pp. rivers 
are the Connecticut (which forms its entire W. line of 
demarcation), with its many tributaries; and the Mer- 
rimac, with its feeders, flowing through the centre of 
the State to its embouchure in the Atlantic. The up- 
per waters of the Androscoggin drain a large portion 
of the N. section. N. II. boasts many considerable 
lakes, such as those of Winnipiseogee, Ossipee, and Um- 
bagog. The N. portion of the State has, from its pic- 
turesque wildness and grandeur of scenery, become 
designated the “Switzerland” of the U. States. The 
geological features of N. H. consist mainly of the anc. 
metamorphic, gneiss, and granitic formations; iron, 
copper, zinc, and lead ores exist, along with other min- 
erals, but they have so far been little attended to. 
Lumber supplies a prominent product of the State, ond 
with agriculture constitutes the chief source of wealth 
and industry. The chief cereals grown are Indian corn, 
oats, wheat, and rye. Cattle-feeding is a branch of 
husbandry largely engaged in in the more sparsely set- 
tled districts: in the more populous centres manufac- 
tures are extensively carried 
cotton cloths, In 1590 V. H. had 32,181 farms, against 
29,642 in 1870; of the 32,181 mentioned 5 214 contamed 
from 20 to 50 acres ; 5,014 from 50 to 100 acres, and 12,403 
from 180 to 500 acres ; 29,566 farms were occupied by 
their owners, 1,237 rented and 1,378 worked on shares. 
The farm crops for 1890, as per U. S. census, were chieflv 
as follows: Indian corn, acreage 36.533, product 1,358, 
625 bshs.; wheat, acreage 11,245, product 193,621 bshs. ; 
oats, acreage 29,434 product 1,018,006 bshs. JN. H. is 
divided into 10 counties. Its principal cities and towns 
are, Coneord (State capital), Portsmouth, Manchester, 
Bristol, Nashua, Haverhill and Gorham. The Gov. 
ernor, the Senators and the Representatives are elected 
annually. N H. sends 2 senators and 2 representa. 
tives to the Federal Congress. The educational insti 
tutions of the State are most excellent, the chief ot 
them above the rank of academies being Dartmouth 
College. N. H. supplies ample provision fo the re 
quirements of the sick, the insane and the dcstitute, 
being in these respects no whit behind her sister States 
of New England. The early settlement of this State ig 
intimately associated with that of Maine (q. v.). Mas- 
sachusetts, from 1641 till 1679, included N. VH. within 
her jurisdiction; in the last-named year, however, her 
authority was declared by the English Privy Council 
to be illegally exercised, whereupon N. H. severed the 
eonnection. This state of things continued till 1689, 
when she once more came under the authority (this time 
nominal) of the former State. In 1692 she became again 


on—especially that of 


Amer. Union, b. N. by New York, E. by the Atlantio 
Ocean, 8. and S. W. by Delaware Bay, and W. by Penn- 
sylvania, lies bet. N. Lat. 38° 44’-41° 20’, and W. Lon. 
149-169 20. Its extreme length from N. to S. is 167 m.; 
average breadth, abt. 40 m. Area, 8,320 sq. m., or 
4,849,069 acres. The N. portion of this State is skirted 
N.and N.W. by the N. offshoots of the Blue Ridge of the 
Alleghanies, otherwise called the Kittatinny Range, as 
well as by the Highland Range beyond, thus giving to 
this division of N J. & succession of parallel mountain 
ridges intersticed by romantic and fertile valleys. Ad- 
vancing S., the surface assumes a character more level, 
yet still diversified, till the middle of the State is 
reached, whence S. so far as the Delaware the count 

is low, level, sandy, and very generally barren. The E. 
shore is for the most part low-lying, cut into by nu- 
merous inlets and lagoons, and fringed with a con- 
tinuous chain of low islands. Along this seaboard 
marshes and morass-lands occupy 295,474 acres of sur- 
face. The upper W. side of the State, or that which im- 
pinges upon the Delaware river, is undulating, fertile 
and not without a certain subdued picturesqueness. N. 
J. is drained by quite a number of rivers, independent 
of the great stream just mentioned; of these the chief 
are those of the Passaic, Hackensack, Raritan, Rahway, 
Navesink, and Great and Little Egg Harbor — all empty- 
ing into the ocean. The climate of thia State is health- 
ful, despite the prevalence of fevers and ague in the 
marshy dists. Geologically, N. J. presents a somewhat 
important aspect ; being characterized by distinct series 
of the azoic, paleeozoic, triassic, cretaceous, and tertiary 
formations. Iron in bog, magnetic, and specular ores 
is plentifully found, as well as rich and extensive marl 
and limestone deposita. Agriculture is most develop 

in the central parts of the State, the other sections being 
best adapted to pasturage and fruit-growing. In the 
latter industry N. J. possesses a large importance, 
The farm crops in 1890 were chietly as follows, viz. : 
In lian corn 11,247,492 bshs.; wheat 1,901,729 bushels; 
oats 3,710,808 bushels; barley 4,216 bushels; ryo 949,- 
101 bushels; buckwheat 466,414 bushels. In small 
fruit, N. J. stands unsurpassed, and of lat years 
rapid progress has been made in the cultivation of 
the grape, and her vintage is not excelled by any 
State in the Union for its quality. The State ia 
divided into 21 cos., and has for its principal centres 
of trade and pop. the cities and towns of Trenton (cap.), 
Newark, Camden, Jersey City, Paterson, Elizabeth, New 
Brunswick, Burlington, Orange, and Beverly. It also 
includes within its limits the fashionable sea-side re- 
sorts of Long Branch, Cape May, and Atlantic City. 
The State Constitution, bearing date Sept. 2, 1844, is 
one slightly modified from that framed in 1776. The 
executive is vested in a governor elected triennially, 
assisted by a secretary of state and other officers, chosen 
for two years. The legislature consists of a senate of 21 
members, and a house of representatives of 60; the 
former elected triennially, the latter annually. The 
judiciary embraces a supreme court, a court of chancery, 
and courte of circuit and K 5 and terminer, besides in- 
ferior courts of common pleas, and of quarter-sessiong 
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ef the poace. In the National Congress, the State is 
represented by 2 senatore, and 7 deicyates to the lower 
house. The public debt of N. J. Nov., 1200, was but 
$1,896,300 ; amount raised by taxation, $500,000; as- 
sessed value of real property, $150,452, 35; personal, 
$8- 594,550; amount annually expended for public 
Schools, nearly $2,000,009, Total m. R. R. in V. J. ovor 
2,000, built at a cost of nearly 5. 0.000, 00. E:lucation 
$s largely extended throughout the State; the principal 
seats of learning being Princeton, Rutgers, and Bur- 
lington colleges. Literary, puilauthropie, and religious 
institutions are on a par commensurate with the intel- 
Tigeuce, wealth, and progress of this important Ruste, 
Internal communication is provided for by a thorough 
network of railroad lines traversing the State in all 
directions, besides which commerce is facilitated by tha 
Morris, Delaware, aud Raritan, and other canals. The 
ehief ports are those of Newark and Perth Amboy, irre- 
spective of Jersey City, which latter may be looked 
upon as an outport of New York. — The first settlement 
V. J. was made by the Dutch in 1612. Next came 
edes and Danes, and then the English. who tock pos- 
eession of it in 1664, In 1652 it came within tlie juris- 
Action of Pennsylvania, and was hist governed for the 
English crown by a natural son of Benj. Prankim. In 
1776 it declared for independence, adopted a State Con- 
stitution, and there were fought on its soil the battles 
ef Trenton, Princeton, Millstone, Red Bank, and Mon- 
mouth. The Federal Constitution was alpted, Dec. 18, 
1787, and the cap. fixed at Trenton, in 1790, Ninco the 
close of the Civi? War this State has rejected ratification 


of the 15th Amendment to Uie Nativual Coustitulion. 
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greater part of the land is better adapted to pezir.rage 
than crops; an exception must, however, be made in 
favor of the riverine tracts, these being admirati "itted 
to the raising of the cereals, fruits Ke. As yet. N. M. 
is In its infancy as regards agricultura] development. 
N. . coctained, in 1832, 5,053. farms, compar s with 
4,450 in 1870, and but 3.750 in 180. 4,635 of the farme 
in Id were occupied by their owners, 22 rented fot 
money and 396 worked on shares. In 1880 her princi- 
pal farmi products were, Indian corn, 650,064 belis.; 
wheat, 708,775 bshs.; vata, 157,437 behs.; barley, 47.218 
bhs. Her product in precious metals was as follows: 
gd, $120,000; silver, $270,000 ; total, $340,000, Rapid 
progress is being made in railroad intercommunicatien, 
aid the scenery over some of her railroad passes is grand 
N. M. is understood to possess rich mineral depesita, 
though comparatively little has yet. been done to de- 
velop them. Veins of tlie precious metals have beet 
found in various tocalities, Copper, coal, zine and anti 

mony are also largely met with, and are receiving due 
attention. This ter., politically divided into 17 cos., hes 
its cap. located at Santa Fée, after which the chief towns 
are Taos, “Tbuquerque, and Mesilla. Spanish is the 
prevailing language, though English also obtains in all 
political and legal proceedings. FEaucation is ina ratio 
With the progressive character of the pop., the latter 
being of à mixed character, composed largely of natives 
of Spanish origin and. Tndiana, N. M., first colonized 
by the Spaniards, constituted & Mexican province 
till 1545, when it was transferred to the U. States by 
cession, and constituted a Territory of the same in 180. 
In 18690 a large portion of it Was detached in order to 
form the new Ter. of Arizona. In 18, N. M. sought, 


- 


New Jeru'sníiev? Chureh. See SwrEprxBoRG1A^ s. but without success, to enter the Union as a State. 


New Kent, (-I „, in Virginia, an E.. R. co.; aret, 


190 sq. m.; C. New & ^nt Court-House, 
New Lebanon, (4:52-nün.) in New York, a vill. and 
township of Columbia co, 27 in. S. E. of Albany, chief. 


remarkable as the settleiacnt of a community of Shak: r=. 


, . 2,124. 


w Lon'don, in Connecticut, a S. E. co., b. E. by Rhode 


sland, and S. hy Long Island Sound, and watered by 
the Thames and Connecticut rivera, &c. 5 area, 680 sq. 
m.; Caps. New London and Norwjch. "A 
finely built and prosperous commercial city and port 
of entry, seini-cap. of above co., 3 in. above the entrance 
to Thames River, and 56 m. E of Now Haven. Its kar- 
bor is an excellent one and well fortified, and its inliab. 
are largely interested in the deep-sea fisheries. This 
Place was settled by a body of Puritan English in litt. 


New Madrid, (-mid-rid’,) in Missouri, a S. E. co., b. on 
Tennessee and Kentucky; area, bU) sq. la.; C. New 
Madrid. 

Newman, Jonny Meyer, (nü^mIn)) & distinguished 
English theologian, B. in London, 1300, became tutor of 
Oriel Coll, Oxford, in 182K In 15:3, along with Dr. 
Pusey and the poet Keble, V. initiated the Tractarian 
Movement in favor of Higb-Charch doctrines, aud. in 
1845 seceded to the Roman Catholic Church, of which 
he became one of the most eminent pillars, His chief 
works (distinguished by their profound erndition and 
masterly reasoning) are Ariuns of th B. arthi (yntury: 
their Doctrines, Temper and Conduct (1835); an Essay on 
the Development of Christian Doctrine; aud Apologia pro 
Vila Sua (1861). 

Newmarket, (n' mdr.) a town of Bnziand, cos. 
Cambridge and Suffolk, 13 m. E. N. E. of bridge, 
noted for its hnorse-races, Jp, 4.0 4). 

New Mexico, (-mcks'e-ko,) à S. W. territory of vo U. 
States, ceded by Mexico to the American kovt. in 18 :. 
forms an almost perfect quadrangle, b. N. by Colorade 
E. and S. E. by Texas, S. W. by Mexico, and W. dy 
Arizona, and presents a length of abt. 300 in., with a 
width of 400 in. Area, 121,201 sq. m., or 70,645,000 
acres. The greater part of the surface of N. M. is oc- 
cupied by elevated plateaux checkered by lofty moun- 
tain ranges (between which are broad aud fertile val- 
leys), and here and there isolated peauks. The chief 
alpine system is that of the Sierra Madre, intersecting 
irregularly the W. section of the ter., ina direction N. 
to S.. and throwing the Datil Mts, and other spurs to 
the W. Other groups are those of the Soledad, Sacra- 
mento, San Blanco, Guadalupe, and Jumanes Mts., oc- 
cupying positions trending S. from the centre of the 
territory. The pp. streams are the Rio Grande del 
Norte, and Rio Pecos, with the head-waters of tho 
Canadian River. W. of the Sierra Madre lies the water- 
shed of the Gila, Rio Puerco, and San Juan, all tribu- 
taries of the Colorado of the West. The S. E. angle of 


* 


the ter. forms the W. margin of the Llano Estacado — ! 


a stony and waterless desert, None of these rivers are 
navigable for larger craft than canoes aud scows, The 


Newnan, ('n, in Georgia, a vill., C. of Coweta co, 
abt. 40 m. S. W. ot Atlanta. 
New Orleans, (Co- enz.) [Fr.. La Norvrrrg On- 
L'ANS.] An important city and commercial emporium 
of the U. States, C. of the State of Loutsiana, is situate 
on thy Mississippi, about 120 in. from its mouth in the 
Galf of Mexico, in N. Lat. 26 58^, W. Lon. 90. It isa 
fiuely-buiit place. aud one laid out with regniarity in a 
convex form — whence the designation of Crescent Cty, 
sometimes given to it. . O. is divided into the (/. or 
French, and the Nei, or American, cities — each of 
Which po-sesses its own distinct architectural features; 
and is replete with fine publie buildings too numerous 
for specification in this article. This city, rir king as 
agreat shipping port in the Union, constitutes the 
grand commercial outlet of the trade of the vast valley 
of the Mississippi, and is especially noteworthy as being 
the principal port whenee American cotton finds its way 
to Europe and the Atlantic ports. It connects with 
Lake Pontchartrain by canal, and by railroad with all 
parts of the Union. Founded by the Freuch in 1717, 
AN. O. passed into Spanish hands in 1760, where it re- 
mained for some 35 yeara. In 1815 (Jan. 8), the British 
sustained a memorable detcat here, by the Americans 
commanded by Gen. Jackson; and the city, after a 12 
months’ occupation by the Confederates, 2561-2, sur- 
rendered. to the Union arms on the th Avril in the 

last-named year. 

New Philadelphia, in Olio, a town, C. of Tuscars- 
was co, abt, 100 m. I. N. E. of Cincinnati. 

New Philippines. Bee CAROLINE ISLANDS. 

Newport, (à J rt.) à flourishing seaport of England 
co. Monmouth, at the mouth of the Usk, 20 m. S. W. of 
Monmouth, Vaset quantities of iron, tin, and coal are 
exported hence to all parts of the world, Pop. 26,957 

New port, in Aeutuchy, a manuf. city, formerly C. a 
Campbell co., on the Ohio river, opposite to Cincinnats 
and do miles N. N. E. of Frankfort. It is a well situated 
and laid out place, and turns out great quantities of 
Aron goods, machinery, Ac. -—In F hoda 
Zand, a S.E. co. b. S. by the Atlantic Ocean, and con- 
esting of several islauds in Narragamsett Bay, together 
wia the mainland on its E. shore, Total arca, 125 5q. 
m. -—A finely-built and situated, aud 
prosperous town and port of entry, semi-cap. of the 
State, ^ad seat of justice of above co., on the W. coast 
of Narragansctt Day, Z8 m. 8. by E. of Providence. It 
has an excellent and strongly fortified harbor, and pos 
Besses conviderable manuts, It is, however, as a fashe 
jonable wasering-place that N. asserta for itself a cer 
tain preémivcence, 

New Providence. See BAHAMA ISLANDS, 

New Red Sindstonme. (Geol) A large series of 
reddish-colored louis, shales, and sandstones, occurring 
between the Garboniferous rocks and the lias, were 
grouped togethe * under this name, in contradistinction 
to the Old Reds mie group, which lies below tha 
cual-measures, an bas a similar mineral structure. 


New Rich’mond, in Onio, 
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abt. 20 m. S. E. of Cincinnati. 


yewry.(nü're)a manuf. town and sea 
Newry Water, 94 m. 


co. Down, on 
11,426. 


lands in the 8. Atl 


pet. S. Lat. 60° 32.670 15, 


New south Wales, (dlz, 
lia, washed by the 8. 
146° E. and 1539 45/ 


81’, Lon. bet. 


m. Surface divorsified, be 


centre, from 


Alps. Its coast is bold, w 


lent harbors, 


rivers. Lachlan, Macq 
Murrumbidgee, &c. Climate healthy, 
fertile, producing excellent c 

recious meta 
The great stap 
cle of export. 
name from its discovere 
and was formed into a penal settleme 
it continued to be till wi 


ago. Pop. 502,000. 


Newspaper. (niz'pa- 


uarie, Peel, 


pur.) ( 


a village of Clermont co., 


port cf Ireland, 
8. W. of Belfast. Fop. 


New South Shetland, (chend, 
antic Ocean, 600 m. 


a group of is- 
S. of Cape Horn, 


W. Lon. 44? 54/-68° 15’. 
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ear of the human intellect." In this, he em- 
odied the laws of his great dE of the principle 
of universal gravitation. In 1687, N. took an active 
p in opposing certain illegal demands made by James 
I. upon the University of which he wus the most il- 
Justrious member, and as the representative of his 
“Alma Mater" in Parliament, 1659-00, ably and zeal- 
ously defended the cause of Protestantism and of civil 
and religious liberty. Tn 1695 he was appointed Master 
of the Mint, and in 1703 elected President of the Royal 
Society. Two years later he received the honor of 
knighthood at the Lands of Queen Anne. D. 1727. 

New’ton, in Arkansas, & N.N.W.co.; area, 800 sq. m.; 
G. Jasper.--In Georgia. a N. by W. central county; 
area, 360 sq. m. C. Covington. —In Indiana, & N. W 
county, bounded by Ihinois. C. Kent.—In Mississippi, 
a S. E. central county. C. Decutur.— In Missouri, a 
8. W. county, bounded west by the Indian Territory: 
area, 750 sq. m. C. Neosho.—In New Jersey, a tour 
of Sussex county.—In Texas, an eastern county, 
bounded west by Louisiana; area, 1,200 sq. miles. 
Burkeville. 

Newtonian System. (Ast.) The name given to tbe 
modern system of physical astronomy AR distinguished 
from the modern &yatem of tormal astropomy, which is 
usually called the Crpernican system, but is more cor- 
rectly called the Keplerian system. 

New townville, in New Fork, & town of Queen's 


county. 

New Westminster, (Aol m In- stur.) a town and ses» 
ort, C. of British Colunibia, on the Fraser River, 70 m. 
GN. E. of Victoria. 

New Year's Day. The custom of celebrating the 
first day of the year by some religious observance, gens 
erally accompanied by festive rejoicing, the first day 
of the year, appcars to have prevailed among most of 
the ancient nations. The Jews, the Egyptians, the 
Chinese, the Romans, and the Mohanimedans, although 
differing as to the time from which they reckoned the 
commencement of the year. all regarded it asa day of 
special interest. The social observances of the first day 
of the New Year appear to have been in substance the 
game in all ages. From the carliest recorded celebra- 
tion, we find notice of feasting and the interchange of 
presents as Usages of the day. Suetonius alludes to the 
bringing of presenta to the capital; and Tacitus makes 
a similar reference to the practice of giving and re- 
ceiving New Year's gifts. This custom was continued 
by the Christian kingdoms into which the Western Em- 
pile vas divided, In England we find many examples 
of it, even as a part of the public expenditure of the 
court, so far dewn n8 the reign of Charles II. It still 
exista in France. in Germany, in England, and in the 
United States, although eclipsed in the two latter coun- 
tries by the still more popular practice of Christmas 
gifts. 

New York, (-yórk,) a large and important N.E. Btate 
of the Amer. Union, lying bet. N. Lat. 409-459, W. Lon. 
109-500, is separated from Canada on the N. by the 
river St. Lawrence and Lake Ontario, and b. on the E. 
by Vermont, Massachusetts, and Connecticut, S. by the 
Atlantic Ocean. New Jerscy, and Pennsylvania, and W. 
by Lake Erie und the Niagara River, which latter forms 
the frontier line dividing it from Canada W. Of an ir- 
regular triangular shape, its length from E. to W, 
taking in Long Island, is 412 m.; extreme breadth, 311 
m. Area, 47,000 sq. m., or 22,732,160 acres, Extent of 
coast-line (Long Island, &c.,) 246 m. ; of lake-shore-line, 
552 m. The surface of this State may be generally 
characterized as nn elevated plateau broken into by 
the two great valleys or water-basing of the Hudson 
and Mohawk rivers. Its mountain-Bystem includes the 
N. terminus of the Alleghanian Blue Ridge in the so- 
called Highlands of the Hudson; and the Adirondack 
groups in the N.E. angle of the State. which hus not 
jnaptly been termed the“ American Switzerland,” with 
Mts. Marcy, Seward, and Anthony forming its culmi- 
nating summits. N. Y. possesses riparian advantages 
of the highest order, her principal streams being the 
poble Hudson, with its principal affluent the Mohawk; 
the head-waters of the Delaware, Susquehanna, and Alle- 
ghany ; and the Conhocton, Oswego, and Genesee, besides 
the Osgewatchie and numerous smaller rivers emptyin 

into the St. Lawrence. Her lakes comprise those o 

Champlain (dividing the State-line from that of Ver- 

mont), Oneida, Canandaigua, Cayuga, Seneca, Chatau- 

qua, George, &c. Within her limits are also found the 
falls of Ningara, Genesee, Trenton, Catskill, and Tagh- 
anic. Salt is the chief mineral receiving industrial de- 
velopment, though magnetic and other ores of iron, with 
lead, copper, and gypsum, are found in quantities. Co 

and petroleum occur also, but in minor deposits. Agri- 
culture forms the staple wealth ef N. Y. State. The great 
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Valivya of the Mohawk, the Seneca and the Genesee, as soen Internally, ja Characterized by all those salient 
are among the Most fertile tracts iu the Union in point features of space, development, und architectural at: 
Of adaptation to cereal Production, Ip fact, taken as u traction, Which unite in Kiving it itg Metropolitan 
Whole, it may be eid that no better farming region rank, Broadway, its Chief street, and on 
exists in tho Union than i8 formed by this State. Ac. thorough tures in the world, eXteuds the 
cording to the U. 5. census of 100, V, y. had under of the city for a distance of 6 m., and ig lined tl, 
cultivation 241,5 farmis, against 2,6,253 in 1870, 1G, - out, on either side, by handsome Stores and houses, 
990 in 1560, and 170,021 in IN, ; 201,186 of the faring The principal of the Dinetecn public Squares and parks 
in 1590 were Oceumed by the Owners, and 21,743 worked of JN. J is the Central Park, u Macnificently and pic. 
On shares. The farm products the same year 1590 | turesquely laid out demesne of 845 acres, Among the 
Were as follows: Inlian corn, , 20,182 bolis.; wheat, most noticeable buildings aro City Hall, Court-Houge, 
11,585,754 Usha.; ons, 37,575,506 Lslis.; barley, 7,7 KN. Stock Exchange, Custoti- House, Post -Office, U. S. Sub- 
749 babs. ; Tye, 2.4, ug bslis. ; buckwheat, 4.46] 200 Treasury building, the Roman Catholic Cathedral of St. 
Bhs. TI. e number of horses at sume period Was? Patrick, and Trinity ana other charehes, Withont par. 
610,355; milch COWS. 1, 467,5; other cattle, 802,2; ticularizing the numerous splendid theatres, hotels, 
Bheep, 1,715,180; dw ine, 191,907. Cheese and butter- hospitals, colleges, 4 Cy Which serye to complete the 
making form an important ard luciative element of requirements of a large and Wealthy urban centre. As 
rural industry; woo! and hops ure also leading items of à manufacturing place, X. J. carries on various and 
Production. The Mmanulacturing interc-ts of this, the important industries, embracing the chief articles vf 
“Empire State? ot the Union, are most extensive; fabrication. and Use required bY Civilized life. Com. 
ey embrace almost every branch of Diechanical in. mercially, its trade is ouly surpassed by that of London 
Ustry, and ary estimated to average an annual value anid Liverpool; il constitutes the main American em- 
of 70. C00, 000. The Political divisions of the State porium, and ix the enttepot of à vast and Yearly in. 
Constituto 60 cos othe chief cities And towns being New creasing export und import trafic, N. J., too, he. 
ork, Albany (cap, Brooklyn, Bufalo, Rochester, 5ra-j sides being the financial focus of the Union, is the port 
Cuse, Troy, Elmira, Uo eo, Utica, Batavia, Aulurn, R. which the bulk of immigrants into the b. States 
Binghamton, Poughkeepsie, Schenectady, ác. Kc. The arrive, in 1890 their numbers 1 DOH ty 460,000, 
EOVU it vested in an executive Consistitig of a Boverner] After the discovery Of the island of Manhattan by 
and ltegovernor, with subordinate OMcers, The legisla- Hideo in 160, the Duten permanently nettled upon it 
ture in 18. Was chf 35 members: the üescinbly] in 1623, und Kave it the name Of Nar onusterl'am, In 
of 134 representatives. N. Y. rends tu wenaters aud 1064 it was taken possession or by the Engii-li, whe re- 
Ji Tepresentatives to the Federal Congress. In Tsay christened jt by dts present name, In 1673 the Dutch 
the total assessed Value of real Property wag Se toy | retook the „it, and, Namie jt Ner Orange, held it for 
308,450, And personal Property, KA, TOL, 7g. The total, R Neat, when it reverted to their immediate Predeces. 
"luouLt raised by taxation (P40) was Su 2,512, and thaj gure. In 1776, dui ing the War of tlie Revolution, V. V. 
debt 33,114,047 in 15/0 an act was Passed placing all War occupied by British 11% from Ang. 26 till Nov. 
the educational in:titutions or the State under the con. STIS Since that period it hag progressed in nize, 
trol of a Fovernmental departinent, Total expended in Wealth and Population, till it lias become the third city 
all tor publie schools $10,412,375; of pupils attending} in the worki, 
publie schools 1,031,553 ; of Students in Normal schools New Zealand, (lind) a British colony In. the N. 
6,011 totg; number of children enrolled in publie * moos, Pacific Ocean, bet, S. Lat. M? 4S and E, Lon. 164-1790. 
611,173, average daily attendance 57,9, average It CONBISGS Of three islands, formerly known as New 
number of school days in the year 17 v. Among the Ulster, Nau Munster. and New Leinster, but More rop- 
Teal public works belonging to the State are the Erie, erly known as the Northern, Southern, and Stewart's 
‘hamplain, and Oswego call, besides inland Artificial Islas: together witha nuinberobstialldiacent isleta, 
WHlercourseg ofa tninor Cligs BKK egating in the whole 
a length of 900 m. Chief lines of rTüiiWay, the New 


The whole Kroup is upwards of 1.0 m. long, and 2000 
broad ; its coast-Dine extends Ovar 1,000 leagues, and 
ork Central aad Hudson R. and the Erie roads. Total 
length of railroads in 1732 (length of line) 8. 16 ln. 1n. 


the entire area of the colony ja 108,26) Sq. miles, or 

65,000 000 acres of which two-thirds are fitted for agri- 
ciuding double trucha and Stings, nearly 11, 00% ma, The culture and Catlle-renringe. The surface of the princi- 
chief pntlic institutions ale the new and unflnishrdq pal islands tg Civersitiod, being mnountaineus in some 
Capitol at Albany, the State prison at Auburn, Stato Parts and undolating in others, The N, ANd 8, isdasids 
Lunatic Asylum at Utica, New York State Asylum or are divided by Cook Strate: that of Furneany Reypatrat- 
Idiots at Syracuse, and State Tnebriate Asylum ai Bing- ing the mainland of the latter from Stewart's Island. 
hanton. Principal nong the seata of education are The best harbors are in the northern district, between 
Colum bia, Union, Hanitton, Hobart, Nt. John's, und North Cape and Cape Colville, in Which are found the 
Genese colleges; and tlie Universities of New York, nÉaznifieent ports o Mongonui, Wangurei, Auckland, 
Madison, Rochester, Troy, Cornell, nnd Albany, exe]. abd the Bay of Islands, At the Send of the island, 
Bive of the U.S. Military School at Woet Point. C. M. however, is the excellent harbor of Wellington. N. . 
State was originally the heritage of the Iro, 
“Five Nations." In 1606 Champlain discovered the lalo 


Ue or is rich ip »n.inerals, iron being largely found; gold ia 
also & prominent article of export, In 1882 an Inter- 
nutional Exhibition Was held at ¢ brist Church. the 
buildings covering over 4 acrea, The CTUDS ure chiefly 
the State, the regions aronnd which Were claimed by those of the cereals and flax; the total quantity of 
the Dutch, why Kave Chen the name of New MU rays land under agrnmulture "monnting to 900,614 acres, 
In 1664 the Dutch were Ousted by the English. u ho re. Fiax, resin (under the Hume of Kairi gum, and 
christened the Country New Fork. in honor of the Duke} timber Suited to ship building. ure among the chief ex. 
of York (James II., who had been Krantel a charter Ports. C. Wellington. Portions of these islands were 
of the same by the Crown, For years afterwards the explored by Tasman in 142, und afterwards Visited by 
Stato became a bittleszitoupd for the French and En- Cook in 1777. Whe took pe sion of them in the Dame 
lish. In 1759 their lios: Hes came to an end by the sup. of the English , rown. They were first settled Ly Euro. 
render of Canady to the last-named nation. From 1775] pears in 1514, aud in 1540 K. Z. was, by Hoya] letters. 
to 1783, New York city and Loug Island Were held hy | Fitent, erected into a Separate colony, distinct from New 
the British atte; having been evacuated by tie A meri. | South Wales, White Population, 25%, 127. native, 28. 540. 
can Revolutionista, The first Coustitution Of the State! Ney, MICHEL, (nd) PRINCE pg LA Moskowa, and Dec pg 
Was framed in 1777, and revised in the Years 180], 18:1, ELOHINGEN, a distinguished marshal of France, R. at 
10, and 1877. In 1817 slavery was finally declared ex- Sareelonis, 1769, fought his Way up from the ranks to 
tinct in the State. the rade of Fonera of division, und won high laurels 
New YORK, n large and important city of the above State, in tlie CaMpaicns in Germany and Switzerland, 1799. 
and commercial Metropolis of the Neu World, oreu- In the next year lie Contributed to the Victory of Ho- 
pies the whole of the island of Manhattan lying Let, henlinden ; jn 1506 won that of Elchingen; in 15606 he 
Hudson and East rivers, in the SE, Corner of the State Played an important Part at Jena andin the same year 
of Now York, 18 m. from the Atlantic, With which it took Magdeburg, In 1500 he pained 8lccesses in Spain 
Connects by New York Bay, in N. Lat. 409 427 457 W. at Alice; and Ciudad Rodrigo, and in 1812 command- 
Lon. 740 g 37 The harbor of . J., forming the inner ed the ventre of the French Army at the Lattle of Bo. 
portion of its bay, is one of the safest and finest com- rodino, or the Mosk WA, aud directed the retreat of tha 
Mercial natural basing known, js strongly fortified, and rearguard fron, Russia. In 1813 he shared in the vice 
bas light-houses at its respective entrances, Manhat-] tories of Lützen, l'antzen, and Dresden, and later waa 
tan Island is Separated from the mainland of the State defeated by Bernadotte at Dennewitz, After the abdi- 
i Cation of Napoleon in 1814. A. gave in his adhesion to 
the Bourbons, rejoined the Emperor on his return from 


Blha, and led the Charge of the Old Guard at Water] 
where he had Several horses killed under him. Tried 


Which has since borne his Dame, and in the "ADM yeni, 
Henry Hudson Sled up the great Water-hizhway oi 


» Viewed from seaward, presents little that is striking 
er picturesque to the eye of the spectator, The city, 
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for treason before the Chamber of Peers, after the sec- | Nice, (nés, 


end restoration, he was sentenced to death, and shot, 
Dec. 7, 1815. 

Nez Percé, (na-pür-sa',) in Idaho 
area, 6,500 sq. m.; C. Lewiston. 

Nez Percés, (-piir-sdz’,) or SAPTANB, a tribe of North 
Amer. Indians, having their habitat in Idaho „ in a 
region b. E. by the Rocky Mts., W. by the Blue Mts., N. 
by the Clearwater river, and S. by the Salmon River Mta. 

N'Gami, (Lake.) („% ne,) situate in S. Africa, near 
the N. E. border of the Kalikaree Desert, is bet. S. Lat. 
22° 10'-23? 10’ E., is 70 miles in length, with a mean 
breadth of 20 m. It was discovered by Dr. Livingstone 
in 1849. 

Niagara, (ni-dg'a-rah,) a river of N. America, form- 
ing that portion of the St. Lawrence (q. v.) which con- 
nects Lakes Erie and Ontario. It is only remarkable 
for its famous FALLS — the Horse-shoe, on the Canadian 
side, and the American, on that of the U. States. These 
cataracts are separated by an island in the centre of 
the stream. The first-uamed fall is 600 yds. in width, 
and has a vertical descent of 158 ft.; the latter, 200 yds. 
broad, is 164 ft. in perpendicular height. Thedepth of 
water is much greater on the Canadian than the Ameri- 
can side, and from thore, too, the coup dil is the finest, 
So much has been written about N., that, in a work of 
this kind, a detailed description would be unnecessary. 
The Stateof N.Y., at a costof $1,500,000, purchased, in 
1885, the land in the vicinity of the Fallsfora public park. 

Niagara Falls Power Works. The water power 
of Niagara Falls has been in part utilized for the pro- 
duction of electricity by means of a tunnel, turbine 
wheels and dynamos. Work began on the tunnel in 
1890, and was completed in 1593, the tunnel being 7,000 
feet long, 200 feet in average depth, and 21 feet hich. 
It is of horseshoe shape, 18 feet 10 inches in greatest 
width. A canal 1,400 feet long conveys the water of 
the river to the power-house. There are 14 turbines, 
each to develop 7,000 horse-power. The dynamos are 
of 5,000 horse-powereach. The power from this station 
is conveyed as electricity on wires to manufactories 
Situated at Niagara and Buffalo. 

Nibelungen-Lied, (ne-be-liing’n-léd.) Ger, song 
of the Nibelungen.] (Lit) Ananc. Germanepic poem 
which recounts the story of the wooing of Chriemhild, 
sister of King Günther, by Siegfried, son of Siegmund, 
the “ Achilles” of Scandinavian mythology, after hav- 
ing vanquished the royal race of Nibelungen-land, and 
gained possession of their treasure. English transla- 
tions of this celebrated poem have been published by 
Birch (1848), and Lettsom (1850). 

Nieren, (ni-se'ah,) or Nick. (Anc. Geog.) A city of 
Bithynia, Asia Minor, on the E. shore of the Lake As- 
cania, had its name changed by Lysimachus from Heli- 
core to Nicea, in honor of his wife of that name, 
daughter of Antipater. This city was the seat of two 
Councils, (325, 778.) See Nicene Creep. 

Nicaragua, (nik-a-rah’'gwah,) a republican State of 
Central America, situate bet. N. Lat. 109 45'-159, W. 
Lon. 83° 20’-87° 30’, and b. N. and N.W. by Honduras, 
W. by the Caribbean Sea, 8. by Costa Rica, and W. by 
the Pacific Ocean. Area, 57,000 sq. miles, including a 
large portion, geographically, of the Mosquito Terri- 
tory. Its surface is in many parts densely wooded, and 
is traversed by two mountain-ranges running parallel 
with the Pacific coast-line. Chief rivers. The Bluefields, 
Segovia, and San Juan. Soil very rich, producing sugar- 
cane, cotton, indigo, tobacco, fruits, drugs, ginger, &c. 
The pastures are abundant, and support vast herds of 
cattle. The N. part is rich in minerals, produciag 
gold, silver, copper, iron, and lead ; but, in consequence 
of the unstable govt. of the country, they are ineffi- 
ciently worked. Mahogany and other valuable woods 
constitute a leading item of export. Chief towns. Mana- 
gua (the cap.), St. Leon, and Greytown. This region, 
discovered by the Spaniards in 1521, remained in their 
possession for 3 centuries, when, in 1821, it made a des- 
perate struggle for and gained its independence, becom- 
ing the 2d State of the Central American Confederation. 
In 1839 it became an indep. republic, and has since re- 
mained ina chronic state of political discord, which, in 
1851, culminated in civil war. It bas an army of about 
13,000 men. Pop. 400,000, — Lake or N. a large inland 
expanse of water in the above State, occupying an area 
of abt. 4,500 sq. m.; length 110 m.; width 40 m. It is 
embedded among mountains, receives numerous 
streams, and is studded with islands and volcanic islets. 

Nicaragua Canal. A ship-canal which it is pro- 
posed to excavate across Nicaragua from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, taking advantage of Lake Nicaragua and 
of rivers flowing east and west. Surveys have been 
made and some preliminary work done, but the great 
estimated cost has as yet hindered any active operations. 


„ a N. central co.; 


Niche, (nich.) 


Nicholas, 


NIC 


[5 Nizza,] a beautifully situated city and 
seaport of France, dept. Alpes-Maritimes, on the Medi- 
terranean, 95 m. 8.W. of Genoa. From the pu of 
its climate it is a favorite resort of pulmonary invalids 
and was annexed to France by Sardinia in 1860, in part 
compensation for assistance rendered her in the expul- 
sion of the Austrians from Lombardy. Pop. 50,180. 
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Nicene Creed, The.) (ni’seen.) (Ecc. Hist.) The 


confession of faith drawn up by the assembled Council 
of Nicwa, 325 4. b., in which the consubstantiality of 
the Father and Son is asserted against the Arians. It 
was introduced into the ritual of the Church of Rome, 
in 1014, and has been adopted by the Anglican Church. 


Nicephorus, (ni-scf'o-rüs,) the name of the following 


Byzantine emperors: — N. I. conspired against the Em- 
ress Irene, and usurped the throne in 802. Killed iu 
ttle, 811. — N. II. (PHocas), after marrying the widow 
of Romanus II., assumed the purple, and after gaining 
victories over the Saracens in Asia, was murdered by 
John Zimisces in 969, — V. III. 
(BorANIATES) deposed Michael 
Ducas in 1078, aud made him- 
self emperor, from which dig- 
nity he was ousted by Alexis 
Comnenus, in 1081. 
(From It. nic- 
chía.] A hollow or recess in 
& wall, for the reception of a 
statue or bust (Fig. 495). 
(nik’o-lis,) the 
pontifical name assumed by 
the following: viz., — N. I. s. 
Benedict III. in the Papal 
chair, 858 4. D. During his 
pontificate occurred a schism 
between the Greek and Latin 
Churches. D. 867. — N. II. 
(Gerard of Burgundy) s. 
Stephen IX. in 1059. D. 1061. 
—N. III. (Giovanni Gaetani) 
8. John XXI. in 1277. D. 1280. 
— N. IV. (Jerome of Ascoli) s. 
Honorius IV. 1288. D. 1292. 
—N. V. (Thomas of Sarzana) 
s. Eugenius IV. in 1447, re- gw 
stored peace to the Western ™ 
Church, and founded the 
library of the Vatican. D. 1455. 
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Fig. 495. 
NICHE (A. D. 1220). 


Nicholas I., EMPEROR or 


ALL THE RUSSIAS, 3d son of Paul I., was B. at St. Peters- 
burg in 1796, and s. his brother, Alexander I., in 1825, 
his elder brother Constantine, the next heir, having 
renounced his right thereto. The accession of JV. was 
not, however, accomplished without disorder ; a revolt 
of those who favored liberalism costing much bloodshed 
and the banishment of many nobles, ere it was sup- 
pressed. The record of this reign is one of unbridled 
despotism and territorial aggrandizement at the ex- 
pense of all claims of liberty and justice. In 1827 the 
prov. of Erivan was ceded by Persia under force of 
arms; in the year following war was declared agninst 
Turkey, Adrianople taken, and a considerable territory 
bordering on the Euxine wrested from the Porte; in 
1830 a rising for Polish independence was quelled with 
sanguinary violence; and, later, N. inaugurated a long 
war, having for its object the acquisition of the Trans- 
Caucasus, and intervened in favor of Austria in the war 
for Hungarian liberty. In 1853,in pursuance of re- 
newed designs against the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire, N. demanded of Turkey the right of protec- 
torate over all its subjects professing the Greek re- 
ligion. This demand Sé used, Russin declared war by 
crossing the Pruth and Danube into Turkish territory, 
1853. This movement commenced tue Crimean War, 
1854-6, during which N. died, March 2, 1855, and was s. 
by his son Alexander II. 


Nicholas, in Kentucky, a N. E. co.; area, 300 8q. m.; 


Capital, Carlisle.—In W. Virginia, a S. central co. ; area, 
600 sq. in ; C. Summervilie. 


Nich'olas, (St.,) the patron of Russia, was bishop of 


Myre, in Lycia, flourished in the 3d cent., and suffered 
persecution under Diocletian. 


Nich/olas, (St.,) a manuf. town of Belgium, p. E. 


Flanders, 20 m. E.N.E. of Ghent. Its flax market is 
one of the most important in Europe. Pop. 23,388. 
Nicholas II, Emperor of Russia, was born May 6 (old 
style), 1:65; as grand duke he traveled in his boyhood 
in Europe and Asia; while in Japan he was attacked 
by a policeman, and saved from death by Prince George 
of Greece, his companion in travel. He entered the 
army at 18, and was married to Princess Alix of Hesse, 
Nov. 26, 1894. His accession to the throne took place 
Nov. 1, 1894, on the death of his father, Alexander III. 
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Nicke (A.) Ger., a §00d-for-nothin 
(Chewy? it 


& fellow] (according to the quantity taken and the mode ot 
metal which Miners, being disappointed in taking) nausea, vomiting, purging, giddiness, remark. 
not findi to be copper, as they expected from the able languor and relaxation of the muscles, and in 
color of its cre, in contempt called : (worth- eXtreme cases cold Sweats, fainting, convulsions, and 
e88 cor . It te, ductile, and malleable it eath Nevertheless, its Use is in many ín. 
may bo awn into w » 9r rolled into Plates, but ^| stances beneficial, from the Sedative effects it Produces 
Very smi , quantity of arsenic destroys its ductility, Its power of allaying hunger jg also well attested. 
It attracted by the et, and, like iron, may be There can no question, however, that the abuse of 
magnetized. Its op. gr., when mered, is 8-82. y tis! this Substance does, at the resent day, produce much 
somewhat more fusible than iron ; not affected }, serious impairment, first of the e 0 then 
r or moisture at o ratures, but is slowly of the hervous System, till at length the hole m 
Oxidized at a red heat. It is ound i ric iron participates in the ill effects deri 
ut is obtained chiefly from kupfernicke] 


Ved from w under 
„its sulphuret, proper restraint, would be beneficial, Or at all events 
and the ores of cobalt, with which it js associated, Its harmless, 8 "ng isa custom of Very great antiquity 
equivalent is 206, It forms salts with sulphuric aud! in both hem u 
hydrochloric acide, Symbol Ni. e 0 
Nicobar Islands, (nik'o-bdr. ) an archipelago in the “nts of the Old World, a 
Indian Ocean, situate nearly midway bet. the Andaman were either hemp or such h 
group and Sumatra, N. Lat. 30-100 E. Lon. 939-940 
Consists of 7 Jar 


; herb were go enticing that jt soon found 
» & Central co. of prov, 


ng 
the adventurers, and in an almost incredibly Short time 
uebec; C. Becancour. Pop. 23,262, — 4 town of the after their retarn to Spain, tobacco-smoking began to 
above - count » 84 miles N. N. E. of Montreal. Pop. practi in Europe 

2,797. 


Nicollet, (mtk’61-124,) in Minnesota, & 8. central co.; 
area, 450 sq. m.; C. St. Peter. 
Nicol Prism, (n prism.) (Opt.) A prism of Ice- 
spar, employed in the inspection of the Phenomena 
Zed light. 


10 medes, PHILOPATOR. (nik-o-me'dop 
Bithynia, who, in 74 B. C., bequeathed hi 
Rome. 


; but it did not gain much 
ground among the nations of the N 
Ra 


) a king of 


Per. 
» however, only helped to Spread it. In Spite 
5 kingdom to of all Penalties the ¢ 


ustom idl progressed, un 
at the present day, it ma be aaf a be universally 
Nicom In. (nix o~me'de- AC. Geng.) A famous Practised by both Civilized and uncivilized man — 
city of antiquity, C. of Bithynia, at the N. E. corner of 
the Gulf of Stacus (smi) 


to- 
cco, of all the varied Productions of the earth, being 
the substance most universally used by mankind. 4 


rived. Thus, we have American tobacco, from Mary. 
land, Ohio, Virginia, and Kentuc » Which ig ox ported 
in hogsheads, the leaves being ti ther in bundles 
called “ hands; from Veneznela, the kinds known as 
Varinas, Orinoco, and Cumana; fro 


m New Granada, the 
Columbian ; from Cuba, the. Cuban and Havana, 
U B » Peru, 


tium over Mark 
towns of this name in antiquity, 
icosia, (ne-ko'zhe-ah, da town of 8. Ita 


pp. Catania, 14 miles N.E. of ( 
- 15,021.— Th 


e capital of the island of Cyprus, 
seated in a fine plain b 
* 000 


E 
Buenos Ayres r razil 
and in Europe, Holland, France, German 4 Turkey 
(Salonica), Ital » Greece, &c., furnish also 


From Jean Nicot, who 
Plant into France, about 1560. 


d herbaceous plants, O. 


covered with mi. 
nute hairs, on tlie 
Summit of Which 
a gland is Placed, 
Which gecretes 


and pressed into hard cakes, and then cut by machin- 
ery. The Principal Varieties are Bird's-eye, which con- 
| tains portions of the stalk ; Shag Prepared from dark- 
| 'd Virgi Y leaves; Oanaster or Kc. 
Raster (derived from the Spanish canastra, a et, be- 
| Cause it was imported in baske 


ts), Coarsel y-cut 

| German, Varinas, op Ha leaves; which 
at invests the consists of the refuse of the various u- 
Surface of the 

plant. The flow- 


ers are in panicles 
on the end of the 
stem. The corolla 
is more than an 


countries from which th 


COS, the Principal kinds are Pigtail, Nz 
and Carengis), Pigtail is the dam 


Cord upon a Wheel. The Varieties of ci che- 
roots are too numerous for mention, Ci are 
Inch in lengt h, by rolling fragments of leaves called ina — s 
funnel -sh aped, of leaf, and then Winding a finer s p y ro 
With a distended it. For all the above purposes, exce or Bird's 
throat, and of a 
oretty Prose Or pink 


the leaves are Stripped of thoir midribs, techni 


termed stalks, and these a 
ue. This Species 


Pg. 496, — NICOTIANA TABACUM, 
18 largely cultivat- 


in our Southern States, especially in Virginia — 
80 in China, Holland, France, Various parts of Ger. 
many, &c. Tobace 


j inding, pees are ground moist. 
he U.S. Produced jn ] 472 661,150 


f of 638,84} zi rich i Ted 
rom a total of 6: ng acres. Ky, lead} wi l 

Ibs , next Va., with 79,988 868 lbs., Pent with is.. 
lbs., Ohio 34,735 235 Ibs., Tenn. 29,365,05 Ibe. f — 
Md. r 


ico (ne- )a ninsula and gulf of Centraz 
A merice, on the 8 ccf Cg Rica; N. Lat. 99 407 
'- Lon, 850, 
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Nictation, (niX-a'shün,) or NicriTATIow, [From L. 
nicto, I win (Med.) Winking of the eyes, caused by 
weakness of the optical nerve. 

Niebuhr, BERTHOLD GEORG, (nee'boor) an eminent 
German critic and historian, B. at Copenhagen, 1776; D. 
1831. His great fame rests upon his History of Rome 

1827), one of the most profound works of modern times. 

Niel, DOLPHE, (ne-£i',) a marshal of France, n. in Haute- 
Garonne, 1802, after attaining the rank of general of 
division, successfully conducted the operations against 
Bomarsund in 1854, and in the following year directed 
the artillery and engineers at the reduction of Sebas- 
topol. He contributed to the victories of Magenta and 
Solferino in 1859, and became minister of war in 1867. 
D. 1869. 

Niemcewicz, JULIAN URSIN, ra RIO) a Polish 
statesman and author, B. in Lithuania, 1759, after par- 
ticipating in his country’s struggle for liberty, accom- 
panied Kosciusko to the U. States in 1797, and after his 
return was appointed by the Emperor Alexander presi- 
dent of the committee chosen to draw up the Polish 
Constitution. D. in Paris, 1841. Among his prominent 
writings may be cited the Historical Songs of Poland, 
and a History of the Reign of Sigismund III. 

Niello, (ne-éi/lo.) See ENGRAVING. 

Niemen, (ne’mén,) a river of Russian Poland, having 
its source in the govt. Minsk, and finding its em- 
bouchure in the Frische-Haff, by two mouths, 30 m. W. 
of Tilsit, after a N.W. course of 400 m. . 

Niepce de St. Victor, CLAUDE FELIX ABEL, (ne-^ps 
da sän vák-tór',) an eminent French chemist and photog- 
rapher, B. near Chalons-sur-Saóne, in 1805. In 1847 he 
discovered a method of transferring images to glass 
prepared with albumen or starch ; and, later, invented 
a new process of heliography. D. 1570. 

Nigella, (»i-j/l'lah.) A gen. of plants, O. P'anunculacerm, 
to whioh the English name of Fennel-flower has been 
given in consequence of their finely-cut leaves resem- 
bling those of fennel. The seeds of N. sativa, which 
have a strong pungent fennel-like odor, and an aro- 
matic somewhat acrid oily taste, are commonly used in 
Eastern countries for seasoning curries and other dishes, 
and the Egyptians spread them over bread or put them 
on cakes like comfits, the ladies considering them to 

the property of augmenting the embonpoint so 
much admired by the Egyptian male sex. 

Niger, (nt jar.) or QuorRa, a great river of W. Africa, 

ing in the Mandingo country, N. Lat. 8°, W. Lon. 6°, 
and emptying into the Bight of Benin, after a devious 
course of 2,300 miles, during which it passes through 
Bambarra, Timbuctoo, and the country of the Fellahs. 
The Tchadda is its pp. affluent. Its source, long an 
object of speculation and exploration, was discovered 
by Richard Lander, in 1830. 

Night-hawk. (Z»l) See Goat-sucker. 

Nightingale, (nit'in-gil.) See SYLVICOLIDÆ. 

Night' mare. (Med. See INCUBUS. 

Nightshade. (Bot.) See ATROPA. 

Nigritia, (ne-grish'yah.) See SOUDAN. 

Nijni-Novgorod.,(nizh'ne-nóv'gór-ód,)a city of Russia 
in Europe, C. of a govt. of same name, at the confluence 
of the Volga and Oka rivers, is noted for its great annual 
fair, held in July, which forms the grand commercial 
mart of the inland trade of the empire. Pop. 40,742. 

Nijni-Tagilsk, (-tah-gilzk’,) a mining-town of Euro- 
pean Russia, govt. Perm,on the Tagil, in the Ural Mts., 
150 m. E. of Perm. 

Nile. (nil.) [Fons L. Nilus] A large and celebrated 
river of Africa, formed by the confluence, in N. Lat. 
15° 34’, E. Lon. 32°, of two great branches, the Bahr-el- 
Azrek, or “ Blue River“ (often called the Blue Nile), and 
the Bahr-el-Abiad, or * White River" des Nile). 
The first-mentioned arm rises in Abyssinia, in N. Lat. 
10° 59’ 25" N., and E. Lon. 36° 55 30", and taking a N. 
course through the Lake of Dembea, joins the Bahr-el- 
Abiad at Khartoum, after being in some places broken 
by cataracts. The White Nile (so named from the milky 
color of its waters) has been traced as far to the S.W. 
of the continent as N. Lat. 10°, E. Lon. 29°. The real 
sources of the N. were, until recently, supposed to lie 
in Lakes Victoria N'yanza and Albert N'yanza, discov- 
ered by the English explorers Grant and Speke. In 
June, 1872, however, intelligence received from Dr. 
Livingstone, the famous African explorer, stated that 
he had arrived within 180 m. of the Chambesi River, in 
N. Lat. 119, where he had reason to believe lay the 
"quos of this mysterious stream. After the union of 

e two branches at Khartoum, the N. forms one nd 
main river, taking a generally winding course N., as 
far as Edab, in Dongola, in N. Lat. 18°, where it forms 
what is called the Great Bend. Thence flowing through 
@ country rich in architectural trophies of the past, 
end rendered highly fertile by its annual inunda- 
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tions, the IN. empties into the Mediterranean bya delta 
of seven mouths, of which that of Rosetta, the poe 

one, has a width of 1,800 ft., with a depth of 5 feet 
n the dry season. Total length, 3,500 m. from Vic- 
toria N'yanza, or 4,500 m. from Lat. 12? 8. 

Niles, in Michigan, a town of Berrien co. 

Nimbus, (nim’bis.) [L., a ruin-cloud.] (Meteor. See 
CLouD. —( Fine Arts.) The halo or circle of luminous 
rays placed by painters round the heads of persons of 
their representing, as a mark of divinity or sanctity. 

Nimeguen, (ne-ma'gén,) a fortified city of Holland, 

. Guelderland, on the Waal, 10 m. 8. of Arnhem, cele- 
rated for the treaty of peace entered into here be- 
tween France and Holland in 1678. Pop. 23,305. 

Nimes, (neemz,) a handsome manuf. eity of France, C. 
of dept. Gard, 23 m. S. W. of Avignon. it presents nu- 
merous fine Roman remains. Pop. 60,240. 

Nimrod, (nim'ród,) grandson of Ham, supposed to 
have been the founder of Babylon, and also the first 
king and the first conqueror. In the Scripture, he is 
called “a mighty hunter before the Lord.” 

Nineveh, (nin'e-va-) (Anc. Geog.) A celebrated city, 
anciently the C. of Assyria, supposed to have been 
founded by Nimrod, abt. p.c. 2218, (or by Ninus, 2182,) 
and destroyed by Cyaxares in 625. The English archæ- 
ologist, Mr. Layard, succeeded, in 1845, in making ex- 
cavations on its site, which gave to the world antiqua- 
rian remains of great Interest and value. 

Ningpo. (ni j')a flourishing city and seaport of 
China, p. Che-Kiang, at the junction of the rivers Yaon 
and Kin, 46 m. S. E. of Hang-choo-foo. Its trade is open 
to Europeans, and it ranks as the fourth commercial 
emporium in the empire. . 250,000. 

Ninth, (ninth.) (From A.8. nigetha.) (Mus.) The next 
interval above the octave, being the same interval 
which, an octave lower, is termed the second. 

Ninus, (ni'nüs,) (Gr. Ninos] the supposed founder of 
the Assyrian monarchy, and builder of the city of Nine- 
veh, flourished abt. 2048 B. C., and was husband of the 
famous Semiramis (q. v.). 

Niobe, (ni'o-be.) ( . The daughter of Tantalus, 
king of Lydia, by 
a nymph. She 
had six sons and 
six daughters, 
and boasting 
herself superior 
to Latona, who 
had borne only 
two children, 
Apollo and Di- 
ana, to avenge 
their mother, 
slew all the chil- 
dren of NM, who, 
in her grief, wept 
herself into 
stone. A grou 
representing NV. 
and her children 
was discovered 
at Rome in 1583, 
and is now in 
Florence. Some 
of the sculptures 
are very beauti- 
ful (see Fig. 497). 
Even the ancient 
Romans were in 
doubt whether 
the work pro- 
ceeded from Sco- 

as or Praxiteles. 

Niobium, („-e 
be-um,) or COLUM- Fig. 497. — NIOBE TRYING TO PROTECT 
BIUM. (Chem.) A HER LAST DAUGHTER. 
metal obtained (Copied from the celebrated group at 
from a rare, dark- Florence.) 
gray, hard, crys- 
talline mineral known as columbile, occurring in Mas. 
sachusetts. It forms a white powder, sparingly soluble 
in hydrochloric acid. 

Niobrara (ni-o-bra'rah) River, or L'Eau QUI COURT, 
a stream having its rise in Wyoming Ter., and empty. 
ing into the Missouri, at Niobrara in L'Eau qui Court 
co., Nebraska, after a course of 500 m. 

Niph'om. See JAPAN. 

Nipple, (nip'pl) (Anat.) See Breast. 

Nisan, (ni’sin.) [Heb.] The first month of the Jewish 
civil year, ila agar gt 2 with the month of April. 

Nisroch, (nisrók.) (Myth.) A god of the Assyrians, 
represented as an idol in human form, but with the 
head and wings of an eagle. 
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Nitrate, (ni'trit.) (Chem) A combination of nitric 
acid with & base. For the most part they crystallize 
readily, they are all soluble in water, and are generally 
neutral to test-paper. When heated they readily de- 
compose, evolving for the most part a mixture of oxy- 
gen and oxides of nitrogen; heated with combustible 
ies they deflagrate violently, and sometimes explode. 
The following are the most important nitrates. N. of 
Calcium. A salt which is formed naturally in many 
s of the world, and artificially in some countries, 

y imitating the conditious of nature. When beaps of 


decomposing animal and vegetable mutter, mixed with | Ni' tro-glycerine, (-glisür-in.) sere 


clay, chalk, ashes, &c., and moistened with urine, soap- 
suds, &c., are exposed to the air for some years, decom- 
position takes place, and the nitrogenous matters oxi- 
dize to nitric acid, which, uniting with the calcium of 
the chalk, forms M. of calcium. The solution from the 
lixiviated mass is mixed with a potassium salt to de- 
compose the calcium salt, and evaporated down, when N. 
of potassium crystallizes out. These beds are called arti- 
ficial nitre beds or saltpetre plantations, and are largely 
employed in Europe. — N. of Potassium, called also nitre 
es i saltpetre (KO.NO;). A white inodorous salt of a 
cooling bitter taste, crystallizing in long six -sided 
prisms which are anhydrous and very soluble in water, 
and readily crystallized therefrom. N. of potassium 
melts below a red-heat without further change, solidify- 
ing on cooling to a hard white mass known in com- 
merce as sal-prunellæ. At a red-heat oxygen is given 
off, N. of potassium being left, and if the heat is con- 
tinued nitrogen is evolved with the oxygen. When 
heated with combustible substances deflagration takes 
place; on this property its use in the manufacture of 
gunpowder and pyrotechnic mixtures depends. N. of 
potassium is found as a natural product in many parts 
of the world, where its formation is still going on. 
is also prepared in enormous quantities by decomposing 
N. of sodium with carbonate of potassium or caustic 
potash, when a double decomposition takes place, and 


NV. of potassium is separated by crystallizing. — N. of | 
Silver (AgO.NO;), known also as lunar caustic, lapis in- 


Sernalis. A salt crystallizing in colorless trimetric 
crystals very soluble in cold water. When mixed with 
organic matter and exposed to light, reduction of silver 
to the metallic state takes place. 


insoluble compounds with many kinds of animal matter, 
and is then gradually reduced to the state of metal, 
with oxidation of the organic substance; on this ac- 
count JV. of silver is used as a caustic, as it rapidly de- 
stroys organization and vitality when applied to the 
moist surface of the body. — N. of Sodium, called also 
Chili saltpetre, Cubic nitre (NaO.NO;). A salt crystalliz- 
ing in obtuse rhombohedrons which closely approach 
cubes, hence the name cubic nitre. It is deliquescent 
in moist air, and dissolves readily in water; it behnves 
with heat in a similar manner to JN. of potassium. 
Owing to its low price, it is largely used in the manu- | 
facture of saltpetre aud nitre, and also for manure. 

Nitre, (ni'tr.) (Gr. nitron.] (Chem.) See NITRATE. 

Nitric Acid. (hen.) A compound which, in ordi- 
nary circumstances, cannot exist except in combina- 
tion at least with water: the nitric acid of the shops, 
termed aqua. fortis, is united with more or less of that 
fluid. It is colorless, unless it contains nitrous acid ; 
exposed to the light, it gradually becomes of a yellow 
or reddish tint, according to the quantity of nitrous 
acid formed by decomposition of the nitric acid. It 
is intensely corrosive, produces painful sores if brought 
in contact with the animal body; and, though re- 
moved with great rapidity, stains the skin and nails 
yellow. It is a powerful oxidizing agent, dissolving 
most of the metals, after oxidizing them; but it is 
worthy of notice that when its sp. gr. is 1:487, it has not 
the least action on tin, though, if stronger or weaker, 
it oxidizes it rapidly, nitrous gas being evolved with 
almost explosive violence, It has very recently been | 


obtained in the anhydrous state, which chemists long Nitrification. 


considered to be impossible. It is in the form of six- 
sided prisms, which are perfectly clear and colorless ; 
they become very hot in water, and dissolve in that 
fluid without imparting to it any color or disengaging 
any gas. Nitric acid is obtained by acting on nitrate 
of potash, or nitrate of soda, with sulphuric acid, and 
distilling off the acid which is set free. Form. NOs. 
Nitro-calecite, (-kdi'sit.) (Min) Native nitrate of 
calcium, 
Nitrogen, (ni'tro-jón.) [Gr. nitron, nitre; gennao, I| 
produce.] (Chem.) An elementary gas, which foruis | 


Nitrous Oxide, (ni'trüs óks'id.) (Chem.) 


This property is 
taken advantage of in photography. N. of silver forms | 


NOA 


name azote. It cannot support combustion, and $ 
lighted candle immediately ceases to burn when placed 
in it. It has no taste. It is absorbed very sparingly 
by water, and is a little lighter than atmospheric air, its 
sp. gr. being 713. It is capable of combining with 
oxygen, and with different pum of this sub- 
stance forms gaseous oxide of azote or nitrous oxide 
nitric oxide, hyponitrous acid, nitrous acid, and nitric 
acid. Combined with hydrogen, it forms ammonia; 
and it enters into the ion of most animal sub- 
stances. Ni can be liquefied and solidified. 
ly ce A light, 
yellow, oily liquid, of sp. gr. 16, prepa by acting 
on glycerine with strong nitric acid, by which means 
three of the hydrogen atoms are removed and replaced 
by three molecules of nitric peroxide. Its composi 
tion is CIC NO. O06. .N.-G. is a most powerful explo 
sive agent, detonating when struck with a hammer, or 
when exposed to the detonation of fulminating mer- 
cury, &c. When cautiously heated, it decomposes with- 
out explosion. Exposed to a low temperature, N.-G. 
freezes to a crystalline mass, and a slight blow will 
sometimes cause the wbole to explode with terrific vio- 
lence. When mixed with silica or other mineral sub- 
stance in powder, JV.-G. loses its most dangerous prop- 
erties, and is then known as Dynamite, By graduating 
the compound, the rapidity of combustion of 
mite, and its explosive power, may be increased or les- 
sened. It is not inflammable by concussion, like gun- 
wwder. It is our most powerful explosive agent, and 
fte property of detonating under water renders it es- 
pecially valuable in the blasting of hard rocks, and in 
submarine operations generally. A similar compound 
is named Dualine, differing from the former only as re- 
gards its proportions. 


It | Ni' tro-hydroeblo'rie Acid. (Gem.) See Hr- 


DROCHLORIC ACID. 

A gas 
which, if respired, produces a sense of exhilaration and 
intoxication. It is popularly called laugh be- 
cause it causes a certain degree of pleasurable excite- 
ment, often accompanied by laughter,in those who in- 
hale it. It is protoxide of nitrogen, and is obtained 
by heating nitrate of ammonia, which is resolved into 
this gas and water. If breathed too long, or if it ie 
not quite pure, it may produce serious consequences 


Fig. 408, — PREPARATION OF NITROUS OXIDE, 


when respired; even when pure, its effects are not the 
same with persons of different temperaments. The in- 
toxication which it ordinarily produces is not followed 
by languor, or, generally speaking, by any bad effect. 
To obtain N. O., an ounce of nitrate of ammonia may 
be gently heated in à &mall retort (Fig. 498), when it 
melts, hoils, and gradually disappears entirely in the 
forms of steam and N. O. The fatter may be collected 
with slight loss over water. 

The natural process by which the 
nitrogen of the atmosphere is adapted to the use of 
plants. This is done by the action of bacteria in the 
soil; or, in some instances, in the roots of plants. 
These convert nitrogen gas into nitrogen compounde 
of a character assimilable by plants. The presence of 
such bacteria seems to be indispensable to plant 
growth. The theory of nitrification needs fuller ex- 
gu for its full establishment 


| Nizampatam, 3 a seaport of India, 


Brit. pres. of Ma 
25,000. 


ras, 30 m. 8.8.E. of Guntoor. Pop. 


about four-fifths of our atmosphere, the remaining Noah, (no'ah.) (Seript.) An eminent patriarch, the 


fifth being oxygen. The two are mechanically mixed, | 
not chemically combined. It is invisible and elastic. | 
It immediately extinguishes animal life, whence its | 


ninth in descent after Adam, k. alt. 2/50 B. c. He was 
600 years old when the grand Deluge destroyed all the 
human race except him and his family, who were 
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saved in the Ark (Gen. vii., viii., ix.), and entered into 
a new and everlasting covenant. D. at the age of 950. 
Nobility, (no-bil'e-te.) [From IL. nobilitas] Rank 
conferred by expresa authority of the governing power. 
British .V. consists only of five degrees, viz., those of 
duke, marquis, earl, eter nut, and baron, The Origin of N. 
Ís to be attributed to varons causes, for the most part to 
military tenures; in some cases, to the honors paid to 
superior ability, ur to the guardians of the mysteries 
of religion. The priestly W. of antiquity has every- 
where yielded to the superiority of military chieftains. 
In France and Germauy, the origin of hereditary . 
dates from the downfall of the Carlovingian dynasty; 
in England, from the Norman Conquest, in the loth 


and Lith cent.; it afterwards spread over ail Europe, | 


for since that time dignities, as well as lands, have be- 
come hereditary. There is no X. iu the U. States, Nor- 
way, and Switzerland. 

Noble, nob.) (Numis.) An old English gold coin, 


worth $1.60, struck in the reign of Hlward III., ane | 


stainped with the impression of a ship, which nenn 
is supposed to have been. commemorative of s naval 
victory obtained by that monarch over the French at 
Sluys, in 1540, 

Noble. in Indiana, a N. E. co.: area, 150 sq in.; C. AL 
bion.— In Ohio, an E: S. E. county ; area, 440 square miles 
Capital, Saralis ville. 

Noetumlite. („-- Tee.) (Zu.) The Owlet- 
moth fam. comprising thick-bodie.l, swift flying moths 
which have the antennae long and tapering, rarely 
pectinated, the thorax thick, and each of the fore- 
wings marked behind the middie of the front edge with 
two spots, one round and sinall, the other large and 
kidney-shaped. They are greatly attracted by light, 
and thua enter houses in great numbers on Summer 
evenings. This fam. comprises the Army-worm Moths, 
the Dart Moths, and the Spindle-worm Moths, with 
their allies. The larvie of the Dart Moths (gen. Agro- 
tis) are well known as Cut-worms, which do great dam- 
age in the fields and gardens, by cutting off tho leaves 
of plants, or by cutting down the tender plants close 
to the ground. 

Nocturn, (urn.) From L. nocturne, belonging to 
night.] (E..) In the Roman Catholic Church, one of 
the offices, consisting of psalins and prayers, into which 
the service of matins is divided, 

Nocturne. [From It. nocturno.) (Mus) A serenade, 
or piece of music performed by night, generally in the 
Open air. 

Nodaway, (nid’ah-wa,) in Mexouri, a N. W. co., touch- 
ing Iowa ; area, % sq. m.; C. Marysville. 

Node, nöd.) [From I. nus a knot or prominence | 
(I.) Ono of the two points in which the orbit of à 
planet intersects the ecliptic. That by which the 
planet pisses from the S. to the N. side of the ecliptic 
is termed tho cacending N.: the other the dese nding N. 
The straight line which joins these two points, and is 
formed by the intersection of the plane of the planet's 
orhit and that of the ecliptic is called the line of the 
nodes. In all the planetary orbits, the line of the nodes 
has a retrograde motion from E. to W.; but it amounts 
to only a few seconds ina year. It is à necessary con- 
sequence of the mutual attraction of the heavenly 
bodies. - Bot.) A point located upon a plants axis, 
from which originates a leaf or leat-bud, —tSarg.) An 
exfoliation of bone, commonly accompanied by little 
pain. — em.) A sinall oval figure formed by thein- 
tersecting of one branch of a curve with another, -— 
(Dialling) In the gnomon of a dial, a small orifice by 
the light of which the time is indicated, — (Mus.) A 
resting- point at which a vibrating string becomes self- 
divided in producing its harmonic sounds, 

NodWical Month. See LUNAR. 

Nosgging.ocoygios.) (Arch) Brick-work carried np 
between quarters oc upright pieces, introduced to give 
to the wall or partition increased firriness and strength. 

Nola, ino th, un anc, town of Italy, p. Terraddi-Lavorn, 
14 m. E. N. E. of Naples, was one of tlie most considera- 
ble places in. Magna Grecia, and stood a three years’ 
siege against Hannibal, B. c. 216-214. Pop. 0,000. 

Noli me tangere, „i me (dn. je- re.) (I., touch me 
not.] (Bot.) A namo of the gen. Impatiens, 

Nolle prosequi, (ndl-le próse-kice) I., to be unwill- 
ing to prosecute.] (Lae.) A term applied to a pro- 
ceeding in an action, by which the plaintiff undertakes 
to withdraw from the suit. If entered before jud;z- 
ment, the plaintiff may bring another action for the 
same cause against the same defendant. 

Nomads, (Id.) [Front Gr. nomos, pasturage.) A 
nanie applied to tribes of people whose chief occupation 
consists in the feeding and rearing of cattle, sheep, 
goats, &c.; and who have no settled place of habitatior, 
but shift their location according to the state of pusture. 
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Nomenclature, (no mien-cla-lir.) 
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Nomadic tribes are seldom found to abandon their ml- 
gratory life, until they are compelled to do 80 by being 
surrounded by those w ho reside in fixed abodes, or unless 
they can make themselves masters of the settlements 
of a civilized nation. Central Asia is the principal 
habitation of such races, in Kurdistan, Tartury, Mon- 
golia, &c. 


Nomarchy, (no'mdr-ke) [From Gr. nomos, a division, 


ure, government.) In modern Greece, a provincial 
district. 
uerre, (nóm-da-jair') [Fr., literally, a 


war-name.] An assumed or fictitious name. 


Nome, (rom. [From Gr. nemo, Dapportion.] (Anc. Geng.) 


The name under which were known those provs. ito 
Which Egypt was divided from the earliest. period. — 
(Alyo A single quantity affixed to some other quantity 
by its proper sign: — otherwise called nomial, 

[From L. nomen- 
chdura, a calling by name.) A systematic classifica. 
tion of words, which designate the divisions and de 
pendencies of a science. — (em.) The Chemical N. 
is due to Lavorsier, and is based on the principle that 
the name of a compound should, as far as possible, ex- 
press its composition and properties. The names of 
many of the elementary bodies having been received 
from the alchemists are arbitrary, but those of newly 
discovered metals are made to terminate in tum: metal- 
loids in co», as boron: gases in ine or gen, as chlorine 
amd oxygen. The names of compounds are framed ac- 
cording to definite rules. The sunplest combinations 
of two clements are termed binary compounds, and fall 
naturally into two divisions — bases and acids. Bases 
always end in ide, and are compounds of ditíierent pro- 
portions ofen metal with a metalloid. The proportion 
of the metalloid is indicated by the addition of a Greek 
or Latin numerical particle; thus we havo the pro- 
lorile, sesquiosidc, binoride, and. trvertde of Various 
metals, indicating that these compounds contain one, 
one and a half, two,and three doses of oxygen to one of 
metal When the metal is in excess, Greek prefixes are 
used; we have, for instance, the dinoride or trisortde of 
a metal, showing that the metal is in u double or triple 
dose. Generally, the prefixes sub and per are used to 
indicate the excess of metal over metalloid, and rice 
versi. The amount of oxygen centa;ned in oxy-acids 
is indicated by the termination t or cus, or the prefixes 
hypo, under, or Ayper, above. The compounds of acids 
with bases are always indicated by the termination -or 
prefix of the word giving the name of the acid, Acida 
ending in ous or ic form salta ending in ite and ale, the 
prefix being, of course, preserved. When the oxide 
with which the acid is united is a protoxide or per- 
oxide, the prefixes proto und per are added; for instance, 
the pernitrate und protonitrate are the nitrates of the 
protoxide and peroxide of the metal. When the dose 
of acid is greater or less than the base, the prefixes 
eub, sengi, bi, are used; us the subearbouate, bicarbonate, 
and sesquicarbenate of sada. In double salts, the name 
of the base only is repeated; as the tartrate of potash 
and seda, The prefix pyre signities that the acid or salt 
has been obtained by heat; for instance, pyrogallic 
acid produced in this way from gallic acid. In orgauic 
chemistry, the X. is in many cases somewhat confused, 
This is not owing to any want of proper principle in 
the formation of new words, but rather to the differ- 
ences of opinion existing among chemists as to the 
composition of the substances indicated. Organic radie 
‘als generally terminate in yl, and mostly contain car- 
bon, hydrogen, and oxygen. Thus we have ethyl the 
radical of ether, which forms oxides and salts io tbe 
game manner ms iron, lead, or any of the purely ele 
mentary bodies, The termination ol or ole is generally 
applied to neutral compounds of carbon and hydrogen, 
possessed of neither basic nor acid properties, and are 
mostly liquid, euch as benzol, pyrol, quinel The temi- 
nation in is Applied to other neutral substances, gener- 
ally solids; such as parafin, naphthalin, and albumin, 
Those ending in ine or ta are generally bodies allied to 
the alkalics in their properties. Many of those which 
end in anine resemble ammonia, and are considered 
substitution compounds of that body, in which one or 
more equivalents of hydrogen are replaced by an ore 
ganic radical. If two or three equivalents are replaced, 
the prefix di or (ri is added to the word; for instance 
we have domethylamine, and (riprapylamine, the compo- 
sition of which is plainly indicated by their names, 
When the hydrogen is replaced by different bodies, 
their names are prefixed, We have, for instance, ethyl- 
methylanylamine, which consists of one equivalent of 
nitrogen united to one each of the organic radicals, 
ethyl, methyl, and amyl. Thus, although these names 
appear unintelligible to the superficial obeerver, they 
are as easily understood by the chemical student as aay 
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term including several nouns and adjectives would be 
to an ordinary individual. 

Nominative, (n2n'in-a-ti.) [From L. nomino, I 
name.] (Gram.) The first case of declinable nouns. 
The N. case is the subject of a proposition or affirma- 
tion; thus, in the sentence “the work is done," work is 
the nominative case of the noun. 

Non, (un.) L., not.] A word used in the English lan- 
guage as a negative prefix only ; as, in non-appearance, 
non-residence, non-juror, &c. 

Nonagon, (»ón'a-gón.) From L. novem, nine, and Gr. 
gonia, an angle.] (Geom.) A nine-angled, nine-sided 
figure. 

Nonconformist, (nón-kón-fórm'ist.) ( Eccl. Hist.) See 
DI88ENTER. 

Nones, (nónz.) [L. non, from nouus, ninth.) (Calendar.) 
One of the three divisions of the Roman month, and so 
called because they fell on the ninth day, reckoned in- 

' clusively before the ides, 

Non-jurors, (-j4'rórz) (Eng. Hist.) The name under 
which were designated the adherents of the Stuart 
dynasty, who refused to take the oath of allegiance to 
the government established at the Revolution after the 
abdication of James II. 

Non liquet, (-li’kwét.) [L., it does not appear.] (Law.) 
A verdict given by a jury, when a matter is to be de- 
ferred to another day of trial. 

Non obstante, (-0b-stin'te.) [L., notwithstanding.] 
(Law.) In oppos elon to, or notwithstanding that which 
i8 to be stated or omitted. 

Nonpareil, (ndn-pah-rail’.) (Printing.) See TYPE. 

Nonsuit, (nón'sit.) (Law.) The renunciation of a suit 
by the plaintiff. It is either adjudged, on account of 
some neglect, delay, &c., in the prosecution of the case, 
or it is voluntary. It is usual to call on the plaintiff, 
when he is unable to make out a case to support his 

leadings, for want of the necessary evidence, and the 
Jury are about to give a verdict, to choose a nonsuit. 
hena pone is nonsuited, he is obliged to pay the 
costs to his adversary, but a N., oxcept in certain cases, 
does not prevent the bringing of another action, for the 
same cause. 
Nookaheeva, (nook-ah-hi’vah,) the principal of the 


MARQUESAS ISLANDS, g. v. 

Nopal. (Mex. npe) (Bot.) See OPUNTIA. 

Nord, (nórd,) [Fr., north.] a N. dep. of France, b. N. by 
the German Ocean, and E. by Belgium ; area, 2,170 &q. m. 
Surface generally level, with a productive and well-tilled 
soil, watered by the Lys, Sambre, &c. C. Lille. Pop. 
1,392,041. 

Nordhausen. (nérd-hou'zn,) a manuf. town of Prus- 
san Saxony, on the Zorge, 38 m. N.W. of Erfurt. Pop. 

7,686. 

Nordlingen, (nòrd'ling’gn,)a town of Bavaria, on the 
Eger, 48 m. 8.W. of Nuremberg, famous for its carpet 
manufacture. Here, 1634, the 3wedes under Bernhard, 
Duke of Weimar, were defeated by the Austrians and 
Bavarians under the Archduke Ferdinand; and, 1796, 
the Austrians were defeated by the French. Pop. 7,000, 

Nordstrand, (nérd'straind,) an island of Denmark, on 
theW. coast of South Jutland, Lat. 54? 40 N., Lon. 9? 0’ E. 

Norfolk, (dr, Dukes of. See IIowARD. 

Nor'folK, an E. co. of England, b. N. and E. by the 
German Ocean; area, 2,024 sq. m. Surface level; soil 
fertile. This is one of the finest agricultural dists. in 
the kingdom. C. Norwich. Pup. 435,511. 

Nor'folk, in Canada, a co. of Ontario, b. on Lake 
Erie; area, 600 square miles. Capital, Simcoe.— In 
Massachusetts, an E. county, b. S. by Rhode Island; area, 
62 square miles. Capital, Dedham.—In Virginia. a S. E. 
county, b. S. by N. Carolina, and having in its N.E. 
section the Dismal Swamp and Lake Drummond; area, 
840 square miles.—A strongly fortified city and port of 
entry, C. of above couns, on the Elizabeth river, 8 m. 
8. of Hampton Roads. Prior to the Civil War, it formed 
the chief station of the U. S. navy. In 1776 it was de 
stroyed by fire by the British. 

Norfolk Island, in the Pacific Ocean, lying E. of 
New South Wales, discovered in 1774 by Ca} Cook. It 

TE aerei a delightful climate and a fertile soil. 
orin, (no're-ah.) [Sp.] (Mack) An hydraulic appa- 
ratus for drawing up water. 

Noricum. (nore-küm.) (dne. Geog.) A country in the 
Eastern Alps, between Italy, Pannonia, Rhetia, and 
Vindelicia. It was subdued and annexed to the Empire 
of Rome in the time of Augustus. 

Normal, (ndr md.) [From L. norma, a rule, a square 
to measure right angles.] (Geom.) A perpendicular to 
a curve at some particular point at which the JV. is also 

rpendicular to a tangent. 
ormal School. An institution where teachers are 
instructed in the principles of their profession and 
trained in the Dractice of it. The first JV. S. was or- 
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ganized at Stettin, in Prussia, 1735; the first in the U- 
States was opened at Lexington, July 3, 1859. ` 

Norman Architecture, (nór'mdn,) or ANoLo-NoR& 
MAN STYLE. (Arch.) A variety of the Romanesque style 
which was first 
used in England 
abt. the time of 
the Conquest. Its 
leading charac- 
teristics are size 
and massiveness. 
The windows and 
doors are single, 
with semicircular 
arched heads — 
the former with- 
out tracery (Fig. 
499) The ma- 
sonry is rude; 
the joints being 
large, and the 
stones generally 
unhewn. The 
style prevailed 
from abt. the be- 
ginning of the 
10th till the end 
of the 11th cent, 

Normand Y $ 
(nór'mdn-de.) [Fr. 
Normandie. | An 
old p. of France, 
b. on the English 
Channel, and now 
forming the 
depts. of Manche, 
Orne, Calvados, 
Eure, and Seine 
Inférieure. Wil- 
liam I., Duke of 
N., invaded Eng- 
land in 1066, and 
established a Nor- 
man dynasty, thereby uniting N.with the lattercountry. 
Philip Augustus conquered it in 1204, the French hcld- 
ing it until 1417, when it was recovered by the English, 
who held it till 1450, when it was finally wrested from 
them by Charles VII. 

Norristown, (»órris-town, in Pennsylvania, a thriving 
manuf. town, C. of Montgomery co., 16 m. N.W. of Phila- 


. 499. 


Fig 
EARLY NORMAN ARCH (A. D. 1090). 


delphia. 
Norrke Ing. (nor-kép'ing,) a manuf. seaport of 
Sweden, dist. Linkópen, near the mouth of the Molata, 


in the Baltic, 85 m. 8 W. of Stockholm. Jp. 22,997. 

Norse, (nórz.) (From Icel. Norregr, Norway.] (Philol.) 
The language of the anc. Scandinavians. 

Norsemen, (nérz’n/n,) NORTHMEN or NORMANS. 
(Hist) The title under which were generically known 
the anc. Scandinavians, or people of Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark, but more usually confined to these 
corsairs whom the Saxons styled Danes. They were 
long the terror of N. Europe, became masters of Eng- 
land under their leader, Conute (q. v.), formed a league 
with the Saxons, and ravaged the coasts of the empire 
of Charlemagne, and by 885 they had conquered or 
plundered the whole of Holland, Flanders, W. Ger- 
many, a great part of France, and the W. coast of 
Spain, whence, forcing their way into the Mediter- 
ranean, they wasted the shores of Africa, Italy, 
and Sicily. In 912, Rollo, one of their most warlike 
chiefs, was given the hand of a daughter of Charles the 
Simple, and with her acquired that French territory 
afterward known as Normandy. "They rapidly became 
civilized, but did not lose their indomitable passion for 
conquest and colonization. In J066, England once more 
fell under their rule, and princes of the race afterward 
ruled in Apulia, Calabria, and Sicily. 

Northampton, (ndrth-dmp'tin,) a manufacturing 
borough of Eugland, C. of an inland co. of same name, 
on the Nen, 29 m. 8.8.E. of Leicester. Pop. 41,040, 

n in Massachusetts, a manuf. town, O. 
of Hampshire co., 17 m N. of Springfield; . (1880) 
12261.—In N Carolina, a N.E. co., b. upon Virginia; 
area, 350 sq. m ; Capital, Jackson.—In Pennsylvania, an 
E. county; area, 370 square miles; Capital, Easton.—In 
Virginia, an E. co., b. W. and 8. on Chesapeake Bay; 
area, 320 sq. m.; Capital, Eastville. 

North Anna, (-in'nah,) a river of Virginia, having its 
source in Orange co. and after a 8.E. course flowing 
into the 8. Anna to form the Pamunkey. On its banks, 
abt. 20m. above Hanover Court-House,a smart action was 
fought, May 23, 1864, bet. Gen. Warren'a Union command 
aud a Confederate force under Gen. Brown, in whieh 
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the latter lost their commander, along with 1,000 rank | Northing, maga rie e The N. declination of 


and file; National loss, 350 men. 

North Carolina, (dri nah,) an E. central and 

maritime State of the American Union, bet. N. Lat. 339 
52-300 33^, W. Lon. 759 20-549 30', b. N. by Virginia, 
B. and S. E. by the Atlantic Ocean, S. by S. Carolina, 
S. W. by Georgia, and W. by Tennessee, from which 
State it is separated by the line of the Alleghanies. 
Length, E. to W., 420 m.; greatest breadth, 150 m. Areca, 
60,704 sq. m, or 32,150,500 acres, The surface of the 
country, from the coast-line to within some 80 m. in- 
land, is generally flat and marshy, abounding in 
swamps and lagoons, and with a soil poor and sandy. 
The Great Dismal Swamp. lying N. of Albemarle Sound, 
covers an area of 150,000 acres, and crosses the State 
line into Virginia; the Little Dismal, or Alligator 
Swamp, of nearly equal extent, is situate bet. Albe- 
marle and Pamlico Sounds, and has, in. many parts, 
been sufficiently drained to yield rico and other crops, 
Altogether, the quantity of morass lands interspersed 
over the State is estimated at 3,000,000 acres, Further 
inland, the surface becomes diversified by parallel 
ridges and valleys, and this section is known as the 
Pitch Pine Region, possessing an excellent tillable soil 
adapted to the cereals. Still farther W. the Stato be- 
comes mountainous: the Blue Ridge intersecting it 
from N. E. to S. W., while beyond this again lies the 
frontier-line of the Alleghanies. Theseabourd of V. Ct 
is deeply indented by the large inlets of Albemarle, 
Currituck, and Pamlico Sounds, and the estuaries of the 
Neuseand Pamlico rivers. Besides the last-named, the 
pp. streams that drain the State are the Chowan, Roan- 
oke, Tar, Cape Fear, Yadkin, and Catawba. Geologically, 
the State presents the recent and tertiary systems of 
rocks, with the cretaceous, new red sandstone, igneous, 
permian, and metamorphic series. Tho minerals com- 
prise iron and coal in extemive quantities, besides 
gold, silver, copper, graphite, porphyry, and steatite. 
in 1890 V. C had 157,609 farms in cultivation against 
93,51 5 in 1870, 75,202 in 1800, and but 506, in 1850; of 
the 157,509 in 1800, 103,887 were occupied by their own- 
ers, and 44,078 worked on shares ; the same year (U. 8. 
census, 1890), the State produced 27,059,S'H bshs. of In. 
dian corn, 3,385,070 bu. of wheat, 3,330,622 bu. of oata, 
29,186,213 pounds of tobacco, and 389.598 bales of cotton. 
In live stock she had 132,030 horses, mileh cows 232,123, 
other cattle $75,105, sheep 463.358, and awine 1,453,541. 
The total length of railroads amounted to 1,469 m., built 
at a cost of $32,750,559. She spends annually for public 
school purposes about $400 %. The state is politically 
divided Into 96 cos. Chief cities and tinens: Raleigh, Wil- 
minyton, Newbern, Edenton, Beaufort, Charlotte and 
Elizabeth. The constitution of N. C, established in 1776 
and modified in the years 1835 and 1857, nud remodelled 
in 1865, received the ratification tothe loth Amendment 
to the Federal Constitution in 1869. The governor of the 
State, the senators and the representatives are elected 
biennially. N. C sends nine representatives to Con- 
gress. Oct. Ist 1881, the state debt was. funded, $16, 
960,045, unfunded, $10,100,183, being a decrease of sey- 
eral millions since 1870, which was then put at 82,74, 
036. Total valuation real property was $102.540,216, 
personal $67 568,001, The manufacture of tobacco has 
become an important industry since the war. and con- 
siderable attention has also been given to mining of pre- 
cious metals. Besides the State University at Chapel Hill, 
near Raleigh, there are colleges at Forestville, and in 
Meckleuburgh co, and numerous flourishing private 
academies. — V. C. received its initiatory colonization 
by a body of Englishmen dispatched by Sir Walter 
Raleigh in 1085. In 10%, a permanent settlement was 
estabiished by grant of King Chartes IL, for which 
John Locke (g. v.) drew up a code of govt., which ob- 
tained for a quarter of a century. From 1711-13, a 
war prevailed between the Indians and the colo- 
nists, in which the latter triumphed. In 1769, tho 
colony made its protest against the taxation mesures 
adopted by the Eng. govt., sent representatives to the 
first Continental Congress in 1774, and two years later 
gave in its adhesion to the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. This led toa partisan war between the revo- 
lutionists and tho loyalists, and in 1781 Gen. Greene's 
command of 4,500 men was defeated at Guilford Court- 
House by Lord Cornwallis at the head of 2,000 British. 
P. (1870) 1.07 1. 01; (1850) 1,400,047, 531,351 were 
colored, 1,396,563 native, 3 679 foreign. males, 688,203, 
females, 411,844. Pop., 1890, 1,617 540. 

North Dakota, a State of the U. S., admitted under 
Act of Congress, approved Feb. 22d, 1889, thes. boundary 
being the 7th Standard parallel“ bet. N. and S. D. (J v.) 

Norther, (Sp. norte.] A heavy gale blowing from the 
N., of periudical occurrence in the Gulf of Mexico, &c. 

North Hempstead, (ecmp'it/d) in New York, a 
twp., C. of Queen's co., abt. 20 m. E. of New York city. 


any heavenly body. —( Narig.) The distance N. froma 
point of departure, measured on a moridian. 

North' men. (Jitst.) See NORSEMEN, 

North Sen. (The.) or GERMAN OCEAN, a large expan 
sion of the N. Atlantic Ocean, constituting that medi- 
terranean portion of its surface which extends from the 
Shetland Islands to the Straits of Dover; b. E. by Nor- 
way and Denmark, S. by the N. W. corner of N. Germany. 
und Holland and Belgium, S. by France, and W. by Great 
Britain. Length, 700 m.; maximum breadth, 420. It 
connects with the Atlantic on the N. by the Pentland 
Frith, and on the 8. by the English Channel; and with 
the Baltic by the Skayer-rack. Its fisheries are of high 
importance, but its coustwise navigation is both difficult 
and dangerous, owing to sandbanks and tidal currents. 

Northumberland, (north-üám'bür-lánd,) the most 
N.E. co. of England, washed by the German Ocean, and 
b. S. by Durham, N. by Scotland. and W. by Cumber- 
land. Area, 6,571 aq. m. Surface generally hilly, with 
a fertile soil. It is rich in iron, lead, aud coal. C. New- 
castle-on-Tyne. Dep. 356,059. 

Northum'berland, in Canada, a co. of Ont., b. on 
Lake Outario; area, 730 aq. m.; C. Cobourg. Fep. 
39,084. — In New Brunswick, a co, washed by the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence; C. Newcastle. 70%. 20, 116.— In Jenn - 
N an E. central co.; area, 500 sq. m.; C. Sun- 

ury. 

Northumberland Inlet, a bay of Brit. America, 
bet. Frobisher Strait aud Cumberland Island, in N. Lat. 
659, W. Lon. 659. 

Northum'berland Strait, 4 channel dividing 
Prince Edward Island from Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. 

Northumbria, (nórth-üm'bre-ah.) (Eng. Hist.) One 
of the kingdoms of the Anglo-Saxon Heptarchy. 

North-western Provinces, a great political 
division of Brit. India, bet. N. Lat. 219 17-31 6’, E. 
Lon. 7% 2-81 46'; area, 72,000 aq. m. It includes the 
provs. of Agra, Delbi, Allahabad, Benares, Robilcund, 
and Meerut. 

North-west Territory, that part of Canada lying 
N. and W. of Ontario, and until 1470 under control of 
the Hudson Bay Co. Area, 2,580,000 sq. m. 

Nor'ton Sound, in Alusku, an inlet of Behring Sea, 
bet. Capes Rodney and Romanoff, discovered by Cook in 
1778, is 200 m. wide at its entrance, 

Norwalk, a flourishing town of Connecticut, Fairfield 
co., 32 miles W. S. W. of New Haven. -In Ohio, n town, 
C. of Huron co., 100 miles N. by E. of Columbus. 

Norwny.(nór'wa,)aconioint kingdom and sovereignty 
with Sweden forming theW. portion ofthe Scandinavian 
peninsula, bet. N. Lat. 58-71. E. Lon. 5-319. Length, from 
the Naze to the North Capo, 1,100 m.; extreme width, 
200 m.; area, 121,779 eq. m. It is b. N. by the Arctio 
Ocean, N.E. by Finland and Lapland, E. by Sweden, 8. 
by the Skager-rack nnd N. Sea, and W. by the Atluntie 
Ocean. The coast-line in extensive, of bold outline, and 
deeply indented by fiords and fringed with almost in- 
numerable islunds, chief among which are the Loffoden 
group. The surface of the country is rugged and somes 
what bleak, comprising a succession of mountains and 
valleys. The Kidlen or Great Scandinavian chain, rune 
ning B. from Finmark for several hundreds of miles, 
forms an Alpine barrier bet. this country and Sweden; 
in the prov. of Drontheim it lapres into the Dovrefjeld, 
which, with its spurs, extends nearly as far S. as the 
Naze. Highest points: Snechætta and Skagtols-tind, 
each over 8,000 ft. Chief rivers. the Glommen aud Tana; 
lakes, those of Miosen, Fuemund, and Sperdillen. A large 
extent of the mountain dists. produces only lichens, 
mosses, and hardy berry-yielding plants; the Scotch 
fir, spruce, and birch cover extensive tracts, nnd consti- 
tute nearly a moiety of the country, The hardier fruits 
flourish well. Agriculture, though pursued with some 
vigor of lute years, is still unable to furnish sufficient 
produce for home-consumption. Flax and hemp are 
raised in some parts; in others, barley and oats. Noxt 
or nbout equal in importance to the timber trade are 
the cod and herring fisheries, which employ & vory 
large part of the pop. during the entire ycar: average 
annual value of the cod taken $2,500,000; herring, 
£9,000.000. In Finmark, the fi-heries and reindeer form 
the only wealth and source of subsistence of the pop. 
The mineral products are similar, but less considerable 
than those of Sweden, Shipbuilding is largely carried 
en, and the chief exports include timber, fish, figh-oil, 
minerala, furs, feathers, and ice. N. is divided into 20 
provs. or ams. Chief cities and towns: Christiania (the 
cap. Bergen. Dronthcim, Drammen, and Stavanger. 
The constitution, bearing date Nov. 4, 1814, is one of the 
most democratic in Europe, nnd although & co-mone 


archy with Sweden, greatly differs from the latter in 
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its form of govt. The entire executive and legislative 
power is vested in the Storthing, or parliament of the 
realm, the king having a merely nominal command 
over the army and navy, and with power to appoint the 
governor - gen- 
eral only. The 
latter possosses 
a limited right 
of veto over 
acts by 
the Storthing. 
Hereditary no- 
bility was abol- 
ished by lawin 
1821. Led a 
ulation of N. in 
1879 was 1,891,- 
000, of which, 
over 1,700,000 
were Luther- 
ans. The aunu- 
al emigration 
from N. reaches 
at present abt. 
».J00 souls, hav- 
ing greatly in- 
creased of lato 
years, a large 
part of which 
settle in the 
west of the 
United States. 
The govt. is 
composed of 2 : 

min. of state 4 * 

seven counsel- "ig. 500. — NORWEGIAN COSTUMES. 
lors, one of the 

former and 2 of the latter reside with the king, when he 
is in Sweden the rest reside at Christiania. 

Norwich, (nòrrij,)a city of England, C. co. Norfolk, 
on the Wensum, 56 m. N. E. of Cambridge. It is a large, 
handsomely built place,and possesses important manufs, 
of textile fabrics. Pop. 80,590. 

Nor' wieh, in Connecticut, a city, semi-cap. of New 
London co. on the Thames, 13 m. N. of the town of 
New London, with extensive manufs. of textile fabrics, 
aper, machinery, flre-arms, &c. 

n New York, a town, C. of Chenango co., abt. 50 m. 
S. S. W. of Utica. 

Nose, (ndz.) [From A.S. ine (Physiol) The nose 
is not only the organ of sinell, but is likewise a part 
of the apparatus of respiration and voice. Considered 
anatomically, it may be divided into an external part — 
the projecting portion, to which the term nose is popu- 
larly restricted ; and an internal part, consisting of two 
chief cavities, or nasal fossew, separated from one an- 
other by a vertical septum, and subdivided by spougy 
or turbinated bones projecting from the outer wall 
into three passages or meatuses, with which various 
cells or sinuses in the ethmoid, sphenoid, frontal, and 
superior maxillary bones communicate by narrow aper- 
tures, The meatuses are lined by a mucous membrane, 
called the pituitary, or Schneiderian, from Schneider, 
who first showed that the secretion of the nasal fossa 
proceeded from the mucous membrane, and not from 
the brain. Upon the mucous membrane of the nasal pas- 
sages, the olfactory nerve ramifies, and also a branch of 
the fifth pair of nerves. This membrane is of consid- 
erable extent in man; and in those animals whose 
sense of smell is very acute, it is still more extensive. 
When substances are presented to the nose, the air 
that is passing through the nostrils brings the odorif- 
erous particles of matter in contact with the filaments 
of the olfactory nerves, that are spread upon the mem- 
brane which lines the air-passages, and the impression is 
then transmitted to the brain. The nature of odor- 
ous emanations is so little known, that it is impossi- 
ble to give a definite account of the mode in which 
they produce sensory impressions. From the fact that 
most odorous substances are volatile, and vice versd, 
it may be presumed that they consist of particles of 
extreme minuteness dissolved in the air; yet the most 
delicate experiments have failed to discover any loss 
of weight in musk, and other strongly odorous sub- 
stances, after they have been freely evolving their 
effluvia for several years. But whatever may be the 
nature of the odorous matter, it is necessary that it 
should be transmitted by a respiratory current through 
the nostrils to the true olfaetory region, whose mem- 
brane must be in a healthy condition. If it is too dry, 
or if thers is an inordinate excretion of fluid from its 
surface (both of which conditious occur in catarrh or 
eold iu the head), smell is inipaired or lost. The sense 
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of smell is more acute in many of the lower animals 
(dogs, for example,) than in man, and they employ it 
io guiding them to their food, in warning them of ap- 
proaching danger, and other purposes. To civilized 
man its utility is comparatively small; but it is occa- 
sionally much increased when other senses are deficient. 
Nosing, (néz'ing.) (Arch.) The projecting edge of a 
| drip or moulding; also, the bulging-out moulding or 
| the tread of a step. 
Nosology, (no-sol oje.) [From Gr. nosos, and logos 
| a treatise.) A method of arrangement of diseases, witk 
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names and'detinitions, according to the distinctive char- 

acter of each class, order, genus, and species. 

Nostalgia, (nós-Lil'je-h,) or ae From Gr. 
nostulgem, to be homesick.) (Med.) Home-sickness, 
le mal du pays; a vehement desire to return to one's 
native country, attended with melancholy, want of ap- 
petite, and other symptoms indicative of a restless and 
unhappy state of mind. 

Nostradamus, MICHEL, (nòs-trah-da'mŭs,) a French 
astrologer, B. in Provence, 1503, published in 1555 acol- 
lection of poetical prophecies, entitled by him Centuries, 
which obtained for him the patronage of Catherine de 
Medicis and the post of chief physician to Charles 1X. 
D. 1556. 

Nostril, (nostri) [From A. S. nosethyrel.] (Anat.) 
An aperture penetrating the nose. 

| Nostrum, (nóstrüm.) From L. noster, ours.) A name 
given to any quack or empirical medicine. 

Notary, (n^ta-re) or Notary Publie. From L. 
uota, & transcript.) (Law.) A public functionary em- 
powered to protest notes, bills of exchange, &c., aud to 
authenticate by his attestation contracts or writings of 
any kind. 

Notation, (no-fa’shiin.) [From L. notatio.) ( Math.) 
The recording of anything by marks, figures, or letters. 
Mathematical N. relates to number and quantity, or 
to operation, The system of numerica! N., now uni- 
versally adopted by civilized nations. owes its admir- 
able simplicity to the giving both an absolute and a 
local value to the characters. Thus, the absolute value 
of 5 is five: this is never changed. Its local value de- 
pends on its position with regard to the decimal point: 
thus, 50° means five tens; 500, five hundreds, &c.; 
05, five hundfedtlis ; 005, five thousandths, &c. These 
principles, with the power of combining the few char- 
acters employed, enable us to express the most enor- 
mous numbers with the greatest ease, and impart the 
utmost simplicity to the very language we use regard- 
ing them. This system, usually termed the Arabic, is 
far more perfect and convenient than that of any na- 
tion of antiquity, however enlightened. See ARITHA- 
METIC und ALGEBRA, 

Note, (vól) [From L. nota, a mark.] (Mus.) A character 
which by the degree it occupies on the staff represents 
a sound, and by its form the period of time or duration of 
that sound. The N. commonly in use in modern music 


are the semibreve, S; minim, ; crotchet, f. quaver,| : 


semiquare "p demisemiquaver ; and mi- demisemi- 


r 


quaver,*, Taking the semibreve as unity, the minim 


is 14 its duration, the crotchet 14, the quaver , the 
semiquaver 18 the demisemiquaver yy? and the semi- 
demisemiquaver Notes of greater length than 


the semibreve were formerly in use — viz., the breve, 
twice the duration of the semibreve; the long, four 
times; and the large, eight times the semibreve. 

Notice, (n/tis) | From L. notitia, a knowing.) (Law.) 
A communication given, or received, which conveys the 
presumed or real knowledge required to affect the re- 
ceiver with legal liabilities. 

Notions, (no’shunz.) (Com. Small wares, haber- 
dashery ; knick-knacks; toys; any small article of dry- 
goods, &c. 

Noto, (no'to,) a city of Sicily, near the river Noto, 16 
in. S. W. of Syracuse. Pop. 12,529. 

Notonectida, (no-to-nèk'te-de.) (Zoól.) The Boat-fly 
family, comprising hemipterous insects which are 
specially formed for swimming, their hind pair of legs 
being greatly elongated and strongly ciliated. They 
prey upon other insects, and are remarkable for the 
habit of swimming on their backs. 

Nottingham, (nó'ting-dm,) a manufacturing borough 
of England, C. of aco. of same name, on the Trent, 14 
m. S. E. of Darby. Pop. 86,008. 

Nottoway, (nótto-wa,) in Nirginia, a S. by E. central 
co., watered by the Nottoway river; area, 330 sq. m.; Q 
Nottoway Court-House. 
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Nottur“ un. It.] (Mus) See NOCTURN. 


mer; the act of using it is hammering; and the verb is 
to hammer. 

Noureddin, or Noor-ed-deen. MALEK-AL-ADEL, 
(noor-cd -deen',) [ Ar., “ Light of the Faith,” u Sarncenic 
caliph of Egypt and Syria, p. at Damascus, 1116. In 1146 
he successfully resisted the French crusade, made his 
native city the cap. of his realms, and extirpated the 
Sheeah heresy in Egypt. 
esteemed ruler b. in 1173. 

Novacalite, (--ix'u-lit) (From L. wacula, a razor.) 
Min.) The Hone, or Turkey cil-steme, a variety of argil- 
laceous slate. It owes its power of whetting or sharpen- 
ing steel instruments to the fine silicious particles it 
contains. Various other stones are used as whetstones, 
such as mica slate, freestone, &c. 

Novalis. „ru /s.) the nomade-plume of FRIEDRICH VON 
HARDENBCRG, a German philosopher and author, h. in 
Saxony, 1772; D. 1501. Besides Hymns to the Night, he 

roduced an unfinished mystical romance, entitled 
eturich von Ofterdingen. 

Novatians, %- nE.) (EN... Wie!) A sect of ro- 
ligionists founded in the 3d cent., by Novatina, presbyter 
and afterwards bishop of Rome. They denied read- 
mission into the Church to all who, in time of persecu- 
tion, or from other cause, liad at any time Japsed from 
the faith. The V. held their own as a separate sect tor 
nearly a century. 

Novara, (no-vcah'/rab,) à manuf. city of N. Italy, C. of p. 
of same name, 27 m. S. W. of Milar famons for a decisive 
victory gained near it by the Au- ins s over the Sardin- 
ians in 1819. Pup. 20,009. 

Nova Scotia, in'rah sk'she-ah,) a p. of Brit. America 
forming a portion of the Dominion of Canaula, consists 
of a peninsula extending bet. N. Lat. 439-469, and W. 
Lon. 619-679, which connects with New Brunswick by 
a low, fertile isthmus. It comprises an area of 15,070 
8q. in., one-fifth part of which consists of lakes, rivers, 
and inlets of the sea. The coast-line is indented with 
numerous bays, &c., chief of which is that of Fundy, 
lying bet. it aud the mainland of New Brunswick, On 

e E., N. S. is separated from Cape Breton by the Gnt 
of Canso, and on tlie N. from Prince Edward Island by 
Northuniberland Strait. Surface diversitied, expanding 
in the N. into the North and Cobquid motuntain-ranges. 
and intersected in all directions by rivers and lakes. 
The forests are composed of similar trees to those of 
Canada aud New Brunswick ; while the capabilities of 
the soil for agricultural operations are not taken due 
advantave of, scientific farming being but little prac- 
tized. Tus dairy husbandry is further advanced than 
the arable. Coal and iron-ore are plentiful, and gold 
has also been discovered. The chief wealth of the p. 
lies in its extensive and important fisheries. V. S. is 
divided into Tl cos. Chief towns: Halifax (the cap.), 
Windsor, Picton, Sherbrooke, Annapolis, and Liverpool, 
N. S. sends its quota of 12 members to the Senate, and 
21 to the Canadian House of Commons, Under the 
name of Acadia, this country was settled by the French 
about a century after its discovery by Cabot in 4407. 
In 1627 it passed under British rule, reverted back to 
France in 1632, and was again restored to England vy 
the Peace of Utrecht, 1711. Pp. 387,500. 

‘Novation, (xra'shūn.) [From L. novare, to make 
new.) (Law) The substitution of a new debt in lieu 
of an old one. 

| Vova Zem bin, (-2^7m'^la^,) a group of islands in the 
Arctic Ocean, belonging to and lying N. of Russia, 
from which they are divided by the Sea of Kara and 
Strait of Waizatz, bet. N. Lat. 709 30/7769 30’, E. Lon. 
929-509. They are barren and uninhabited. 

Novel, novel.) From Ital. novellas from L. novus, 
new.) (Lit.) A fictitious tale, or imaginary history of 
real life, generally intended to exhibit the operations 
of the passions, foremost among which is love. The 
novel and romance, though sometimes confounded, 
appear to be different. The former d-picts lite as it is 
in ordinary circumstances, and brings together inci- 
dents, any one of which has happened, or inay very 
fairly be supposed to have happened. Romances gencer- 
ally relate to periods long passed by; their incidents 
are often improbable, and sornetitnes impossible. Some 
of Sir Walter Scott's works hold in muny respects au 
intermediate position: his delineution of real, thong 
past manners, renders them novels; but the distant 
times of which he writes, and tie wonderful, though 

rhaps always absolutely possible, incidents bhe so 
8 introduces, brings them into the class ol 
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This great and widely- 


Noun, /noww»,) or Supstaniive, Frou L. momen, a 
name.] (6Gram.) A word that denotes any object of 
which we speak, whether it be animate, inanimate or 
ideal; as, bread, mountain, soul, W. form the basis of 
all lang unge; thus, we call a certain instrument a hom- 
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romances w (Ceil Law.) A term used for the consti. 
tution. of several emperors. Those of Justinian are 
best Known, and are generally understood by Che term, 
They were so called, either from their producing a 
great alteration in the face of the ancient lux, or bu- 
cause they were made on new casee, and, after the re- 
vival of the ancient code, compiled by order of that 
emperor, 

Novem ber, norim’ bir.) [From I. rorem, nine.] 
(Calendar.) The eleventh month of the your, consiste 
ing of thirty days. 

Novgorod, inov-yóród.) a city of European Prussia, 
C. of a govt. of same name, on the Volhbof, 109 miles 
S.S. E. of St. Petersburg. %%. 18,768. 

Novi, (ten town of N. Italy, p. Genoa, 14 m. SE 
of. Alexandria, memorable for the battle tought on 
1799, when the French, under Joubert, were badly de- 
feated by the Russians and Austiiaus, commanded by 
Suwarrow, Jp. 11,508, 

Novitinte, (10-cish’-dt.) [Sume deriv.) (Eccl) The 
period appointed for the trial of noriers, or those who 
enter a monastery for à term of probation, in order to 
ascertain whether they have the qualifications necessary 
for living up to the rule to which they are to bind 
themselves by vow. 

Novi-Teherkash, (-chiir'gdsk.) n town of Russin, 
C. of the Den Cossack country, on the Don, 24 m. E. S. E. 
of Yekatermoslav. Pop. 17,500, 

Nowel, 6767 l.) (Metull.) The core of a mould in which 
huge cylinders are cast. 

Noxubee, (nohwu-be in Mississippi, an E. co., b. by 
Alabama; arco, $20 s4. m. ; €, Macon. 

Nozzles, (nózzl:) (From nose.) (Mii) In steam- 
engines, those parts connecting with the valves which 
open and shut the communication between the cylin- 
der and the boiler and condenser, in low-pressure or 
condensing engines; and between the cylinder and 
boiler and atmosphere, in high-pressure or non-con- 
densing engines. 

Nabila, ii ,-) a country of N. E. Africa, lying bet. 
N. Lat. 1.0 24 E Lon. 237-369, and b. N. by Egypt, 
E. hy the Red Sea, S. by Abyssinia and Kordofan, and 
W. by the Libyan Desert, Arca, estim. it 00,000. sq. 
m., divided into Lewer Nubia and Upper Nubia. Sur- 
face of the former, gerierilly level, being tor the most 
part u rocky, sandy desert, save the strip of country 
watered by the Nile. Opper IN. in more undulating, 
fertile, and well-watered. N. produces barley, dhourra, 
tobacco, indigo, coffee, dates, senna, Kc. Many cattle, 
goats, Kc are renred, and a large trade in slaves is 
carried on; to suppress which latter, and also open out 
the country to agriculture and civilization, an expedi- 
tion was sent by the Khedive, in 1871, under the come 
mand of the Euglish explorer, Sir N. W. Baker. V. 
formed part of ancient. Ethiopia, and its inhab. carly 
embraced Christianity. In the Mth cent., under Mo- 
hammedan rule, the true religion became best. Mehe- 
met Ali annexed the country to Egypt iu 1520, C Scns 
naar. Ip. estim. at $00,000, 

Nucleus, (vidhle-tis.) (La kernel.) Generally, ony- 
thing round which matter has accumulated, w to 
which it is attuched. — Ae.) The head or body of a 
comet, as distinguished from the fail, — (Crystutl.) The 
solid centre around which are aggregated the particles 
of a crystal. — ( Bot.) The middle, fleshy, pulpy muss 
of an ovule. 

Nude, (»5d.) [From L. nudus, e (Fine Arts.) 
The undraped human body. The study of the X. is 
equally important for the sculptor and the painter, be- 
cause, although the latter comparatively seldom repre- 
gents the human body entirely without covering, yet 
the appearance of that covering is determined by the 
structure of the frame. The reason why sculpture 
represents the naked fignre 8o much more than paint- 
ing is, because it can speak to the mind enly through 
the form, while painting has the advantage of colors, 
which. conveying a lively idea of reality, compel the 
concealment of much of the body, and, in fact, afford 
the artist sufficient means Of expression without such 
exposure. 

Nueva Leon, (nwe bah la'ón,) [Sp "New Leon,"] a 
state of the Mexican Republic, situate bet. N. Lat. 249- 
270 30/, W. Lon. 90-1000. Arco, 16,68; sq. m. C. Mon- 
terey. Pop. 17 4,000. 

Nugget. nit.) [A supposed corruption of ingot.) 
(Min.) The name given by miners to the larger lumpa 
of nearly pure gold usually found in superficial accu- 
mulations of gravel, having Leen there deposited on 
the destruction of the parent rock. 

Nuisanee.(nu'cvins) | From L. nocens, to harm.] ( Law.) 
Annoyances which are of two kinda, public and private, 
A public IN. ia that which affects all the community, A 
private N. is deti ned to be anything dune to the hurt or 
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annoyance of the lands, tenements, or hereditaments 
of another." The remedy fur public JN. is by indictment 
or presentment; for private, by action of trespass on 
the case for damages ; and the party annoyed may abate 
the nuisance by his own act, entering his neighbor's 
land, &c., if necessary for the purpose, but committing 
ho riot. 

Nullitication, (Right of.) (ntil4e-fe-ka'shin.) 
[From L. nullus, void, and facio, to make.) (Amer. 
PuL) Formerly, the right claimed on behalf of a State 
to nullify or render void, by its sovereign act or decree, 
an act of the national govt. which the said State held 
to be unconstitutional, 

Numa Pompilius, (ni’mah be- is,) the rec- 
ond king of Rome, according to the old legendas. He 
is said to have been a Sabine; and is renowned ns a 
wise and peaceful sovereign, a lawgiver, und an iusti- 
tutor of the rites of religious worship. In all affairs 
he was instructed by the nymph Kria, The temple 
of Junus, which he built, was closed during all his 
reign. 

Numantin, (nii-mán'she-0h.) (Anc. Geog.) A town 
of Spain, taken by Scipio Africanus, in 153 B. c., after a 
siege of several years. 

Number, (de.) (From L. numerus] CArith.) 
An assemblage of several unita or of several things of 
the same kind. Curdinal N. express the amount, us J, 
2, 3, 4. Ordinal N. denote the order, us ist, 2d. 34, &c. 
Eren N. are those which may be divided into two equal 
parts without a fraction being produced, as 6, 12, &c. 
Uneven X. ure such as leave a remaiuder after. being 
divided by 2, as 5, 13, £c. A rational N. is one commen- 
surable with unity. A JV. incoinmensurable with unity 
is termed irratécual, or a surd. A square N is the prod- 
net of any X. multiplied by itself. as 4, which is the 
product of 2 multiplied by 2. A cubic N. is the product 
of a «quare. N. by ita root: such ia 27, as being the 
product of the square N. 9 by its root 3. A perfect N. 
is that whose aliquot: parts added together make the 
whole X., as 06,25, &c.; the aliquot parts of 6 being 
Z, 2, and 1= 6; and those of 28 being 14. 7, 4, 2 — 75, 
Ke. Au imperfect X. is that whose aliquot parts added 
together nuke either more or leas than the whole of 
it. Homogeneal N. are those referred to the same units, 
those referred to different units being termed hele ro- 
geneal, —(Gram.) The difference of terminal form in a 
word, to express unity or plurality ; thus, a word, the 
termination of which denotes one unit or individual, 
is in the singular N.; two or more, the plural N. — 
(pl) (Lit., c.) Certain measures, or cadences, which 
render a verse, period, or sony, agreeable to the eur. 
Poetical N. consist in a certain harmony in the order | 
and quantity of syllables constituting feet. Rhetorical 
N. are a sort of simple hariuony, less apparent. than 
that of verse, but such as is perceived and affords 
pleasure to the mind. 

Numbers, (Book of.) (Script) The title of the 
fourth book of the Pentateuch, so called because it 
contains an account of the numbering of the people. 
It comprehends a period of the Israelitish history of 
about Js years. 

Numerals, inü'mür-dlz) (Arth) The general name 
given to figures or symbols by means of which num- 
bers are expressed, See NOTATION. 

Numeration, (nii-mir-u'shin.) [From L. numeratio, 
a reckoning.] (Arwh.) The art of reading any num- 
ber expressed by characters; it is often confounded 
with notation, which is the art of expressing any num- 
ber by symbols or characters. 

Nu’merator. (Same deriv.) (Ar/fh.) The quantity 
in the upper line of a fraction, denoting how many of 
the equal parts into which one or more integers are 
supposed to be divided, are taken, Thus, the 3 in 32, 
shows that the integer having been divided into 4 equal 
parts,2 of them are taken. 

Numerian, MARCUS AURELIUS NUMERIANCS, (nii-me’- 
re-dn,) s. Carus as Roman emperor, 284 A. D., in con- 
junction with his brother Carinus; Murdered in the 
ume year to make way for Diocletian. K. was distin- 
guished both as poet and orator. 

Numidian, (ni-mid'e-ah.) (Auc. Geog.) A country of 

Northern Africa, lying between Carthage and Mauri- 
tania. It wassubdued by Rome in the Juzurthine war, 
in 106 k. c., but was not united to the Empire till 60 
years later. 

Numismatics, (nu-mismdt'ika) [from L. nunisma, 
u coin, j or NUMISMATOLOG Y, [from Gr. nomism«, n pivce 
of money; uud Jogos, a description.] The science which 
has for its object the study of coins and medals of all 
nations, as wn aid to history and a means of rectifying 
dates in chronology. The earliest coins are Phunician, 
and were struck from dies uureversed, so that the in- 
scription was reversed; but those struck by the ancient | 
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Greeks and Romans are most deserving our attentios 
The parts of a coin or medal are the obverse, or face, 
generally containing the bust, &c., of the sovereign in 
Whose honor it was struck, or some emblematic design; 
and the reverse, containing various figures, &c. The 
words round the border constitute the legend, and those 
in the middle the description; when they occupy the 
Jower extremity of the piece, and are separated from 
the rest by an horizontal line, they are termed the e 
eryur. The lettering and milling on the edges of coins 
were invented to meet the fraudulent. practice of clip- 
ping and filing. The study of coins and medals is in- 
dispensable to archeology, and toa thorough acquaint- 
ance with the fine arts. They indicate the names of 
provinces and cities, and point out their position; ano 
they afford. representations of many celebrated. places 
They fix the period of eventa, and sometimes deter 
mine their character; and they enable us to trace the 
series of kings. They aleo give us the attributes and 
titles of different divinities, the utensils and ceremonies 
of Worship, and the costume of the priests. In fine, 
they afford information regarding many things cone 
nected with usages, civil, military, and religious; while 
they enable us to trace the epochs of different styles of 
art, and are of great uesistauce iu our philological re- 
searches, 

Numanulites, (nim’mi-litz.) [From L. numm 
money, and Gr, lithes, a stone.) (Pal. and Geol.) The 
fossil remains of a small chambered shell, round and 
flat, like a coin. It was inhabited by an animal of ver 
low organization, belonging to tbe group of Furamin- 
Jera. There is a calcareous formation of the eocene 
epech, occurring in every quarter of the globe, and 
having occasionally a width of 1500 miles, with a thick- 
ness of some thousands of feet, which abounds to a sur- 
prising extent with several species of nummulites. 
This formation is found iu the Alps, Pyrenees, Carpa- 
thians, and Himalayas. In the last-mentioned moun- 
tains nummulites have been seen at a height of 16,500 
feet. The great pyramids of Egypt were built of num- 
mulitic limestone. 

Num, (un.) (From A. S. nunnc.] (Eccl. Hist.) A fe- 
male who devotes herself to a religious life within the 
walls of a cloister or nunnery. 

Nune Dimittis, (niingk de-mit'tis.) [L., now lettest 
thou depart.] (Fed.) The name under which is known, 
in the compline office of the Rom. Catb. breviary, the 
canticle of Simeon (Luke ii. 29-32). In the Anglican 
Church, it follows the second lesson in the evening 
Service, 

Nuncio, (nin'she-o.) [It.] See INTERNUNCIO. 

Nuriez, ALVAREZ, (noon'yaif/i,) (called CABECA DE Vaca,} 
a Spanish explorer, assisted in the exploration or dis- 
covery of Florida in 1528, and p. in 12604. 

Nuremberg. (:vo'rém-brrg.) aer NÜRNBERG.) A 
fine and anc. city in Bavaria, C. of circ. Middle Franco- 
nia, on the Pegnitz, 93 m. N.N. W. of Munich. It is one 
of the most picturesque mediaval places in Germany, 
and has considerable manufrs. of toys, jewelry, musical 
instruments, &c, Dating its rise from the 9th cent., N. 
became a free city in 1219. and was the spot where was 
concluded the religious Peace named after it, concluded 
in 1522. In 1803, it became annexed to Bavaria. op. 
77.805. 

Nursery, (nür'ür-.) [From Fr. nourrice, a nurse.] 
(Gurd.) A piece of land set apart for ruising and prop- 
agating all sorts of trees and plants, to supply the gare 
den or plantations. 

Nut. (nit) (From A. S. h»wt] (Bot.) A one-celled 
fruit in which the pericarp becomes hard, and bracts 
surround the base. The immature ovary contains sey- 
eral ovules, but there is only one when the fruit is 
mature The fruit of the hazel isa nut. The bracts 
are united into a cup in the acorn, — ( Hech.) A short 
inner screw which acts in the head of an external 
screw, and is employed to make fast that which may 
come between it and a flange on the bottom of the 
outer screw or bolt. —(Naul.) A projecting nozzle on 
each side of the shank of au anchor, to hold the stock 
fast in its place. 

Nutation, (nuta'shtin.) [From L. nutatio, a nodding.] 
(Astron) The name given toa small gyration of the 
earth's axis around tlie menn position due to precession. 
With reference to this mean position, the motion of &. 
takes place in about 19 years in a small ellipse, having 
a major axis of 185” and a minor axis of 1374"; but 
as the precessional motion is coutinnally carrying the 
axis onwarda in a much larger circle, the actual motion 
is along a Waved circular line. The major axis of the 
small ellipse being towards the pole of the ecliptic, the 
effect of V., Bo fur as the obliquity of the ecliptic is con- 
cerned, is to cause it to oscillate 925” on each side of 
ita mean value, while so far as the position of the nedes 
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of the earth's eqnator are concerned, N. causes these 
nodes to be alternately in adva or behind their 
mean place due to precession by 6:87", Bradley discov- 
ered and explained the N. of the earth's axis, not long 
after he had discovered the phenomenon called the ab- 
erration of the fixed stars, e PRECESSION. 
Nut'-hatch, (-hdch.) (Zoól.) See CERTHIADÆ. 
Nutmeg, (niit’még.) (Bot.) See MrnisTICA. 
Nutrition, (noo-trish'ün.) [From L. nutrio, I nourish.] 
(Physiol.) In the animal economy, is the assimilation 
of nutritive matter to our organs, or the repairing of 
the continual loss which the different parta of the body 
undergo. The motion of the parts of the body, the 
friction of those parts with each other, and especially 
the action of the air, would soon entirely destroy the 
body if the loss were not repaired by a proper diet, 
which, being digested in the stomach and after- 
wards converted into chyle, mixes with the blood, 
and is distributed through the whole body, for its 
nutrition, When the nutritive matter has been 
animalized, or assimilated to the body which it is 
designed to nourish, by the organs of digestion, 
absorption, circulation, respirution, and secretion, 
the parts which it supplies retain and inco 
rate it with their own substance. This nutritive 
identification is variously effected in the brain, 
muscles, bones, &c.; each of these appropriates to 
itself, by a true secretion, that which is found 
analogous to its nature, and rejecta the heterogene- 
ous particles, Thus, a bone is a e organ 
that attracts to itself phosphate of lime. It is the 
same in muscles with respect to fibrin, and in the 
brain with albumen; each imbibes, and forms 
into a portion of its own structure, such pieces as 
are of the same nature, in consequence of a power 
of which the affinity of aggregation of the chemists 
gives us an idea, or perhaps furnishes us with a 
model, Every living body, withoutexception, seems 
to a faculty of 1 the substances by 
means of which it is supported, aud of glving rise to 
new products. The animal machine is therefore con- 
tinually destroyed, and at one period of life does not, 
perhaps, contain any of those particles of which it-was 
constituted at another. 
Sux Vomica, (ad vóm'e-bah.) (Bot.) See STRYCH- 


Nos. 
Nyuck, (ni'ak) a vill. of New York, Rockland co., abt. 
7? m. N. of New York city. 
N’yan’za, (VICTORIA and ALBERT.) See NILE. 
N^ynssn, (ne-ds'sah,) Nvasst, or ManavI, a lake in 8. 
central Africa, discovered by Dr. Livingstone in 1861. 
Its 8. limit is in S, Lat. 14° 45’, and it is conjectured to 
advance as far N. as S. Lat. 10°. It lies 350 m. N. W. 
of Mozambique, at an elevation of 1,200 feet above sea- 
level, and it varies from 20 to 60 m. in breadth. 
Nyctaginnceze, (nik-La-gin-a/se-e.) (Bot.) An O. of 
plants, all. Chenvpodales, consisting of herbs, shrubs, 
or trees, with opposite often unequal leaves, and invol- 
ucrate flowers. They are natives principally of warm 
countries, 
My iroghy Base. (ne-tr’e-di-a-zdh,) a mining-town of 
ungary, 20 m. N. of Debreczin. . 15,740. 
N gep ng, (noo-cho'ping,) a manuf. town of Sweden, 
. of a ln or dist. of same name, on an inlet of the 
Baltic, 58 m. S. W. of Stockholm. Pop. 5,000, 
Nylghau, (nil/go) (Zotl.) The Antilope pisa or Por- 
tax ocamelus, one of the largest of antelopes, which 
inhabits the dense forests of India and Persia. Its 
body, horns, and tail are not uulike those of the bull 
but with long slender limbs, and of great activity and 
fleetness, 
ph, (un.) [L. nympha.] (Myth) One of those 
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. na &c. Bee Dara 

AIADES, and NEREIDS. — (Zoöl.) The second state 
an insect passing to its perfect form — another namg 
for the gm. chrysalis, or aurelia. 

Nymphæaceæ, (-fe-a'ss-e.) (Bot.) The Water-lilies 
or Nenuphars, an O. of plants, all. Nymphales, consist- 
ing of aquatic plants (Fig. 501), with peltate or cordate 
fleshy leaves, and a rootstock or stem which extends 
itself into the mud, Sepals usually four, sometimes 
confounded with the numerous petals, and these often 
passing ually into stamens; stamens indefinite, in- 
serted above the petals into the torus, with petaloid 


filaments, and adnate introrse anthers, opening by two 
longitudinal clefts; torus large, fleshy, surrounding the 
ovary, which is many-celled, many-seeded, with radiat- 
ing stigmas. Fruit many-celled, indehiscent; seede 
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Fig. 501. — WHITE WATER-LILY, (.Vymphza alba.) 


very numerous, attached to spongy dissepiments. The 

pasis of this order are found throughout the northern 
emisphere, and are generally rare in the southern. 

Little is known in regard to their properties. Some are 

astringent or bitter, while others are said to be sedative. 

They have showy flowers, and their petioles and pedun- 

cles contain numerous air-tubes. Victoria regia is one 

of the largest known aquatics, the flowers being more 
than a foot in diameter, and the leaves, which are cu- 

riously turned up at their edges, varying from 4 to 8 

feet in diameter. It is found in the waters of South 

America, and is said to range over 35 degrees of longi- 

tude. 

Nymphales, (nim/'a-lez.) (Bot.) An all. of planta, 
sub-class Hypogynous Exogens, characterized by dichla- 
mydeous flowers, axile or sutural placentm, stamens 
indefinite, and an embryo on the outside of a lar 
quantity of albumen; or, if exalbuminous, the 8 
have a very large plumule. 

Nymphalide, falede.) (Zonl.) A family of lepi- 

opterous insects, comprising butterflies which are ree 
markable for their beautiful colors and splendid ornae 
mentation. The forelegs are rudimental. 

Nyssa, (nis’sah.) (Bot.) A gen. of trees, O. Alangiaceæ, 

nhabiting the swamps and banks of rivers of North 
America. Their leaves are alternate, entire, and with- 
out stipules, their flowers greenish, small, solitary, or 
In little pedunculate clusters. N. villosa, the Sour Gum, 
Black Gum, Pepper-ridge, or Tupelo tree, common from 
New England to the Carolinas, attains from 40 to 70 ft. 
in height, and has remarkably curled woody fibres, 80 
as to render the timber very difficult to split, on which 
account it is much used for making naves or hubs for 
heavy carriage-wheels, and also hatters' blocks. N. 
candicans is Ogeechee Lime. 


O. 


the 4th letter of the simple vowel series and the 

9 15th in the English alphabet, is pronounced by purs- 

ing out the lips somewhat, and forming an opening re- 
sembling the form of the letter itself. This vowel has 
not less than 4 distinct intonations, as in no, do, or, cot, 
though its normal and natural sound is that heard lóng 
in for, and short in blot, The use of O is next in fre- 
quency to that of a. The Greeks used two forms of this 
letter, the o (omicron, or little o) corresponding with 
the modern short pronunciation ; and w (omega, or large 
O), equivalent to our long intonation of the vowel. The 
ancients used it as a fernary, or symbol of triple time. 
With an apostrophe after ít, O is a prefix in some Irish 


proper names, and seems to have had originally the 
force of the Gaelic Mac, son; thus, O' Neil, i. e. son of 
Neil. O is frequently used initially and interjectionally 
to express great emotion, as of fear, wonder, regret, 
pain, &c. As a Latin inscription, it signified optimus ; 
as a Greek numeral, 70; in Middle Latin, 11; and with 
a dash over it, 11,000. In modern arithmetic it stands 
for the cipher, and represents nil. Asan abbreviation 
it stands for old, as O. S. for Old Style. In pharmacy, O 
is a contracted sign for octarius, a pint or pound fluid; 
in chemistry, O is the symbol of Oxygen. 

Oahu, one of the SANDWICH ISLANDS, q. v. 

Oajaca, or Oaxaca, (wah-ah’kah,) a State of the Mert 
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can Confederation, b. N. by Vera Cruz. and 8. by the 
Pacific Ocean; bet. N. Lat. 159 40/-18° 20,’ W. Lon. 940 
15'-989 ]5'. Area, 31,822 sq. miles. Surface diversified ; 
soil highly productive. Pop. 646,725. — A city, C. of 


atoro State, 210 m. S.S.E. of the city of Mexico. Pop. 
5,000. 
Oak, (IE.) ( Bot.) Ree QUERCUS. 


[From A.S. aal 
Oakland, (ök'lind,) in California, a city of Alameda 
county, on San Francisco Bay, opposite fas Francisco. 


—In Michigan, a S. E. county, in the Lower Peninsula; 
area, 900 sq. m. C. Pontiac. 

Oak-pruner. (Zo)j.) Acoleopterous insect, family 
CERAMBYCID.E., 


Oar, (ór. (Naut.) Along piece of timber, flat at one 
end and round at the other, used to propel a boat or 
barge on the water, The flat part is called the blade $ 
and the round end the loom, which terminates in the 
kandle. The fulcrum is the hole in the gunwale called 
the rowl or the space between the pins called thole- 

Le demie 1t the oars is to lay them in after rowing. 
o feather the oar is to hold the blade horizontally, so as 
not to catch wind, To lie on the oars is to suspend row- 
iug for a short time; this is done also as a salute to 
persons of distinction when passing. 'To ship the oars is 
to fix them in the rowlocks; and to unship the oars is to 
throw them out of the rowlocks. 

Oasis, (0-a’sis.) [Copt. ouah ; Arab. wah.) (Geog.) A 
fertile spot, situated in the midst of the uninhabitable 
deserts of northern Africa; the name is also applied to 
a cluster of verdant spots. In the desert of Sahara 
there are several oases, which serve as halting-places 
for the caravans. They are described as spots of ex- 
ceeding beauty, but something is due to the striking 
contrast with the deserts around them: their fertility 
arises from springs of water. The Romans used them 
occasionally as places of banishment, on account of 
their being, though agreeable, as it were out of the 
world, and its being very difficult to escape from them. 
Some noble remains are found in the larger oases: thus 
the temple of Jupiter Amnon, at Siwah. 

Ont. (Bot.) See AVENA. 

Oath, th.) [From Sax. ath.) A solemn affirmation 
made in the presence of a magistrate or other person 
rendered competent by the law to administer it, in 
which the person sworn calls upon the Almighty to 
witness that his testimony is true; invoking his ven- 
geance, and renouncing his favor, if what is said be 
false, or what is promised be not performed. A witness 
swearing falsely is subject to the penalties of perjury. 
The Quakers and Moravians — influenced by the sense 
which they attach to that text of Scripture in $t. 
Matthew (v. 34) which says, “swear not at all," and St. 
James’ words (v. 12) — refuse to swear upon any occa- 
sion, even at the requisition of a magistrate, and ina 
court of justice, and they have been relieved from being 
compelled to do 80 by the legislature. The Jews are 
sworn with their hats on. Oaths to perform illegal acts 
do not bind; nor do they excuse the performance of 
such acts. 

Obadiah, (Book or Prophecy of.) (b-aAh-di'ah.) 
(Seript.) A canonical book of the Old Testament, which 
is contained in one single chapter of 21 verses, and is 
partly an invective against the cruelty of the Edomites, 
and partly a prediction of the deliverance of Israel, and 
of the victory and triumph of the whole Church over 
her enemies. It is attributed to Obadiah, one of the 
minor prophets, regarding whom absolutely nothing is 
known. 

Obelisk. (6b’e-lisk.) [Gr. obeliskos, dim. of obelos, any 
pointed instrument.] (Arch.) A high quadrangular 
pillar, diminishing as it ascends, and terminating, not 
in a flat surface, but in a small pyramid (Fig. 502). 
Obelisks are of Egyptian origin, and, according to 
Herodotus, were first erected in honor of the sun. 
Diodorus mentions two O. of Sesostris, placed before a 
Theban temple, which were 120 cubits high, one of 
which was erected before a teinple at Sais, and the 
other before the Temple of the Sun at Heliopolis. In 
the plenitude of their power the Romans removed 
many of these relics, of times then ancient, from their 
original situations into Italy, und re-erected them there, 
One of these O., now standing at Rome — that of St. 
John of Lateran — is 105 feet in height without the 
pedestal, and weighs 440 tons. The O. next in size was, 
on being brought from Egypt, placed in the Vatican 
Circus by Caligula; but it now stands in the piazza of 
St. Peter's, and, including the pedestal, is 132 feet in 
height. The C. of Luxor, now at Paris, is 76 feet high. 
Another O. was removed to London in 1878 and one te 
New York in 1880. The ancient Egyptians must bave 
had an extraordinary knowledge of mechanics to have 
been able to bring these and similar masses from the 
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= (Printing.) In typography, a mark of reference writ 
ter thus (tj: it is used in reference to a note in the 
margin or at the foot of the page. 
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Fig. 502. — OBELISKS IN FRONT OF A TEMPLE. 


Obelus, (/ e,) pl. OBELI. [From Gr. obelos, a spit. 
(Typog.) A mark written thus —, or thus +; u 
among the moderns to point out the place of a break on 
hiatus in the sense of the text of a book, or where there 
is an ungrammatical transition. It was formerly used 
in the old classics to indicate suspected readings. 

Oberland, (The.) (O'bür-Idnd,) the name given tog 
per: of Switzerland, otherwise called The Bernese Ober. 

nd, and comprising the three neighboring valleys of 
Lauterbrunnen, Hásli, and Grindelwald. 

Oberlin, (o'bür-lin,) in Ohio, a town of Lorain co., 33 
m. &.W. of Cleveland, where is located an excellent 
college founded in 1834, and named after J. F. Oberlin. 
It is under the direction of the Evangelical Congrega- 
tionalists, and its discipline combines manual labor 
with study. 

Oberon, (o'bür-ón.) (Myth.) Inthe mythological folk- 

- lore of the Middle Ages, the name given tothe imagin- 
ary king of the Fairies, consort of Titania, or Queen Mab. 

Obesity, (o-be'se-te,) or ConpuLence. [From L. obesus, 
penned (Med.) An accumulation of fat under the 
integuiaents or in the abdomen, or in both situations, 
to such an amount as to embarrass the several volun- 
tary functions. A certain degree of fatness is not 
only quite compatible with health, but the fatty tissue 
is of considerable use in the animal body, partly in 
consequence of its physical, and partly in consequence 
of its chemical properties; and it is only when fatness 
begins to interfere with the discharge of any of its 
vital powers, that it can be regarded as a morbid condi- 
tion. O. may occur at any period of life, but it is most 
commonly after the 40th year that the tendency to an 
inordinate accumulation of fat begins to show itself. 
The predisposing causes of O. are a peculiar habit of 
body, hereditarily transmitted; inactivity; sedentary 
occupations, &c.; while the more immediate or excit- 
ing causes are a rich diet, including fatty matters, and 
matters convertible in the body into fats, such as sac- 
charine and starchy foods, and the partaking of such a 
diet to a greater extent than is necessary for balancing 
the daily waste of the tissues. 

Obi, or Oby, (e.) a river of Russia in Asia, having 
its rise on the N. W. slope of the Little Altai Mts., near 
the Chinese frontier, in N. Lat. 519, E. Lon. 809, and 
emptying into the Gulf of Obi, an arm of the Arctic 
Ocean, near X. Lat. 679, E. Lon. 729. Length, 2,700 m. 

Obidos, (o-bé'dàz,) a river-port of Brazil, on the Ama: 
zons; S. Lat. 1? 50’, W. Lon. 55? 18“. It exports cotton 
and cocoa. Pop. 6,000. 

Obion, (o be-ün,) in Tennessee, a N. W. co., vag eme 
RH aud Kentucky; area, 650 sq. m. Capital, 

roy. 

Obit, (obit) [From L. obitus, death.] (Eccl) In the 
Rom. Cath. Church, a funeral solemnity, or office for 
the dead. 

Obituary, (o-bit'u-a-re.)) [From L. obitus, death.] A 
public announcement of the death of a person or per- 
sons, accompanied by a brief biographical sketch of 
his lifeand worka. 


Quarries, and elevate them to their respective positions] Object, (ó^j/X.) [From L. objectus.] (Metaph) "Tha 
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ef which any thinking being or Mert can become 
cognizant is aubject Itself, however, ir capable of 
transmutation into anodJe-t,for one may think about his 
thinking faculty. To constitute «metaphysical object, 
actual existence is not necessary ; it is enough that it 
is conceived by the subject Nevertheless, it is cus- 
tomary to errploy the term objective as s\nonymous 
with real, so that a thing Is raid to be ‘objectively “ 
considered when regarded |n itself, and according to 
fts nature and properties; and to be “subjectively ” 
considered when it is presented in its relation to us, 
or as it shapes itself in our apprehension.—( Gram.) 
That which is acted upon or influenced by something 
else, as a noun or pronoun governed by a verb or 


puede: 

!yb'ject-glass, (-Giéla.) (.) A telescopic or micro- 
scopic glass placed at the end of the tube next the ob- 

ect, so as to forina picture which may be magnified 
y the «ye-glass. 

Objective, (K Jr.) [From L. obectue |) (Gram.) 
A term applied to that case, otherwise called the accu- 
satire, whi-h is that of the noun to which the action 
refers. Thus, in ‘I told the mistress," mistress is in 
the O. case.—( Persp) An 0. ine la the line of an ob- 
ject, drawn on the geometrical plane, the representa- 
thon of which is sought for jn the draught or picture. 
O. pline, any plane situated in the horizontal plane, 
the perspective representation of which is required — 
O. point. (Mii) A point of concentration for army 
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Oblate, (6% %/ At.) [From L. oblatus, flattened.) (Geom.) 
Describing any figure that is flattened or shortened ; as 
an oblate spheroid, snch as our globe, which has its axis 
shorter than its middle diameter. 

Oblation. 0-1») [Same deriv.) (Ecc?) A sac- 
rificial offering made to God, which, according to the 
canon law, js detined to be anything oflered by pious 
Christians to the Almighty and the Church, whether 
movables or inmovables. Till the 4th cent., the Church 
had no tixed revenues, the clergy altogether subsisting 
on voluntary oblations. 

Obligation, (0^-«-;ja'shi;n.) [From L. obligatio a 
being bound.] (Law.) Same as Bond, q. v. 

Oblignto, (ób-Le-;a'to.) (It. obiligato, bound.] (Mi. ) 
A term used to signify those voices or instruments 
which are indispensable to the just performance of a 


iece. 

Oblique, (6l-lcrk’.) I.. obliquus aslant.]. (Math.) De- 
viating from a perpendicular line or direction; as an 
oblique angle, &c., that which is not a right one. — 
(Bot.) Unequal-sided; also &lanting.—(677.4.) An 
O. case is any substantive case other than the nomi- 
native. 

Obliquity, (6l-lik’we-te.) [L. obltqyuitua.) — (Math) 
Deviation from a right line; | direction which is neither 
parailel nor perpendicular; generally applied to the 
ecliptic, which deviates from the plane of the earth's 
equator, 239 27’ 96 2. 

Oblong, (% / %,.) From L, pref. ob, and longus, long.] 
(Geom.) Same as RECTANGLE, J. v. — (t. Leaves ure 
said to be O. when they are elliptical and b]. at each 
end. O. ue. describes parts which are partly oblong, 
partly ovate, with a tendency towards th» latter. 

Oboe, or pM (0'ba.) Fr. hautbois.) CMus) A 


high-toned musical wind-instrument, shaped hat 
after the mauner of à flute, „.“ spreading anl ening 
at the bottom, und producing sound by m of a 
reed: — anciently called wagght or iuit. 

O bole, (o- //.) [L. obolus.) (Pharm.) A twelve- 
weight, 

Übolus, ue.) L.; Gr. obalo (Antiq) Among 


the Athenian Greeks, a silver coin, worth a little over 
three cents American, It was this coin which was 
placed between the lips of the dead as passnge-money 
to be paid to Charon for ferrying them over the Styx. 
— Among the Romans, a weight equivalent the sixth 
part of a drachma. 

Obovate, (t.) [From L. ob, an 
(Bit.) Obversely ovate, as a leaf tho 
which points downwards, 

0’ Bri'en, in Bur, a N. W. co., watered by Little Sioux 
River, areu, 030 sq. in. Surface level; soil fertile. C. 
O Brien. 

Onsecration, (s-kra'sháün.) [From L. obsecratio,! 
(Rhet.) A fizure of speech in which the orator be- 
seechea the assistance of God or man, 

Obsequies, (Ob'se-Kirez.) From L obsequium, a fol- 
lowing after.] The funeral rites pud to a deceased 
person. 

Observants, (oh-züri/dntz) [From | 
watching.) (Eeri) That orthodox bo'y of the Fran- 
ciscaus, which, after the primary departure of the order 
from the founder' s rule, elected to adhere to the latter 


oval. 
end o 


Obverse, (-càárs.) 
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in all its integrity ; thus differing from the heterodox 
or Conreniual body. 

Observation, (0b-:ür-va'shün) [Same deriv.] (Vat. 
Philos.) Act or operation of taking note of some fact 
or phenomenon of natural occurrence, — (Ast. and Phys.) 
Act or process of determining, with the needful instru- 
ments, the angular distance, altitude, &c., of any of the 
celestial bodies. 

Observatory, (-ziirr’a-to-re.) [Same deriv.) (Au.) 
A building fitted up with astronomical, magnetical, or 
meteurological instruments, for the taking of observa- 
tions. 

Obsidian, (-sid'c-n.) [According to Pliny, named 
alter one O^sidius, who first found it in Ethiopia] 
(Min.) A glassy lava, of various colors, but usually 
black, and nearly opaque. It consists of silica and alu- 
mina, with a little potash and oxide of iron. 

Obsidional, (de- V-.) (From L. oheuleo, I besiege.] 
Having reference to a siege or leaguer; thus, in Numis- 
matics, O. cota were pieces of various base metals, and 
of diferent shapes, struck in besieged places, as a sub- 
stitute for current money. The oldest known are those 
struck at the siege of Pavia, under Francis I.— O. 
Crown, [L. obsidionalis corona.) (Antiq.) Among the 
Romans, a crown or Wreath made of grass or leaves 
found on the spot, and given by the Senate to those 
generals who had delivered a Roman army or fortress 
besieged by the enemy. 

Obstetrics, (0075s). [From L. obstetriz, a standing 
before.] (Med.) The science of midwifery. 

Obturators, u- ra- ure.) [From L. obturo, I stop 
up} (Anat.) Certain muscles which fill up interstices 
between tlie bones; as the obturator externus and inter- 
nus of tlie thigh. 

Obtuse’ Angle. (Geom.) See ANGLE. 

[From L. obvertcre, to turn upside 
1 Soe NUMISMATICS, 

Occasionalhisim, %- N- Jem.) From L.oreasin, 
a falling out.] (.Metiph.) According to Descartes, the 
action of the mind is not, and cannot be, he cause of the 
corresponding action of the body ; but he holds that 
whenever any action of the mind takes place, God 
directly produces, in connection with it, and by reason 
of it, à corresponding action of the body ; and in like 
manner conversely, he explains the coincident or syn- 
chronous actions of the body and the mind. This doc- 
trine lias been called O., or doctrine of Occasional causes, 

Occident, (0k s-dént) [From L. occidens, sinking.) 
The west, or that quarter of the heavens in which the 
sun sets; — correlative to orient, or the quarter in which 
it rises. 

Occiput, (Ace- n.) L., from ob, and caput, the head. 
(Anut.) The hinder part of the hend. Occipitis os, calle 
also o3 memoria, and os nervorum, that bone which forms 
the posterior and inferior part of the skull. It is of an 
irregular figure, convex on the outside, and concave 
internally; and is thicker and stronger than any other 
of the bones of the head, except tlie petrous parts of 
the ossa (temporum. 

Occultation, (Gh-hiil-la’shiin.) [From L. occultatio.) 
(ist.) The eclipse of a star by the moon, and of Jupie 
tera satellites by the disc of their primary. 

Occult Sciences, (Gk/kil.) [From L. occulfus.]. A 
general term applied. te the imaginary sciences in 
vogue in melia val times, such as Alchemy, Astrology, 
Divination, &c. 

Ocean, (% / u.) [Gr. oheanos.) (Geog.) The name given 
to that great. mass of salt water which surrounds the 
land, covering nearly three-quarters of the globe. There 
is a good deal of disparity between the extent of the 
ocean in the two hemispheres, there being an excess 
of land in the northern hemisphere over that of the 
southern in the ratio of 11 to 4. It is remarkable that 
the line of the equator lies upon sen for five-sixths of 
its length. The O., though really continuous, is, for 
convenience of description, divided by geographers 
into five portions: — 1. The Pacific O., which separates 
Acia from America, and is the largest of all — being 
of greater extent than the whole of the dry land; 2. 
The Atlantic O., having Europe and Africa on its 
eastern shore, and America on its western; 3. The In- 
dian O., which washes the south of Asia and the south- 
eastern coast of Africa; 4. The Arctic O., which sure 
rounds the north pole ; and 5. The Antarctic O., which 
surrounds the south pole. Other smaller parts of this 
great connected body of water are termed seus, The bed 
of the O. presents the same irregularities of aspect as 
the surface of the land. It is diversified by rocks, 
mountains, plains, and deep valleys. The mean depth 
of the O. cannot be stated with any certainty. 1n many 
of the soundings which have been taken far frou: Iun 
30, 40, and even 50,000 feet of line have been run out, 
and yet have failed to give distinct evidence of a bottom 
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having becn reached. Four miles is generally regarded 
an the mean depth, The level of the O., independently 
of the changes produced by the tides, is not everywhere 
the same — that is, it does not form a part of the same 
spheroid ; but the difference is not so great, in some 
casea, an has been supposed, Gulfs and inland seas are 
affected according to their position with regard to pre- 
vaiiing winds. The level of the Red Sea was found to 
be 3214 feet higher than that of the Mediterranean, 
which 15 supposed to be lower than the O. The waters 
of the Gulf of Mexico are believed to be about two feet 
higher than those of the Pacific Ocean. The Baltic and 
the Black seas ure lower ip summer than in winter, on 
account of the smaller supply from the rivers and the 
greater evaporation. The temperature of the C. (water 
being a bad conductor of heat) is much more uniform 
than that of the land; at a certain depth it probably 
remains always the same. Its usual tint is a bluish 
green, but in certain localities ita color varies from 
peculiar circumstances, the difference beiug considered 
due to animalcules, to marine vegetables, to the color 
of the soil, and very often to that of the sky. The O. 
holda in solution a number of saline matters, the most 
abundant being common salt, which constitutes very 
generally two-thirds of the whole. The salt ness of the 
O. ia very uniforin, but it diminishes near large masses 
of ice; and the Southern O. contains rather more salt 
than the Northern. The mean spec. grav. of sea-water 
near the equator is 102777. Besides (es and wares 
(q. v.), there are other movements in the O. which are 

great importance; namely, tho currents. It is diffl- 
cult in many cases to trace their causes, or to give any 
satisfactory theory of their existence; but on account 
of their importance to navigation they have been ob- 
served, especially of late years, with great care, Among 
those which have a permanent or general character, 
there are two which are very remarkable. The first is 
that of the tropical waters westward round the globe; 
and the second that which constantly flows from each 
pole towards the equator. The tropical or westerly €. is 
chiefly confined within the zone extending to about 20? 
on each side of the equator, and its velocity is estimated 
by IIumboldt at about nine or ten miles a day. In tho 
Atlantic it separates into two brauclies : one of which 
forms the Gulf Stream (q. v.), and the other flows along 
the coast of Brazil, and passes through the Straits of 
Magellan. In the Pacitic the currents are not so well 
known, nor are they quite so definite as in the At- 
lantic. There are also deep currents, apparently flow- 
ing in directions opposite to thoxe of the surface cur- 
rents, the whole waters of the O. being thus kept in a 
constant state of admixture, both with regard to tem- 
perature and saltness. The Drift currents owe their 
origin to steady winds, blowing almost constantly to- 
wards one quarter. Their mean velocity is rarely more 
than ten miles a day, nor do they extend far below the 
surface. 

Ocean, in New Jersey, an E. co., washed by the Atlan- 
tic; area, 1,150 sq. m.; C. Tom's River. 

Oceana, (o-she~th’nah,) in Michigan, a W. co. of the 
Lower Peuinsula, washed by Lake Michigan; area, 750 
sq. m. ; C. Clay Bunk. 

Oceanica, (o-sie-n'e-kah.) (Geog) A term under 
which is comprehended the 5th division of the globe, 
comprising the islands of the E. or Malay Archipelago, 
Australasia, aud Polynesia, 

Oceanus, (o-she-a’niis.) (Myth.) The stream which 
was supposed by the ancients to surround the earth, or 
the deity of that mythic river. 

Ocelot, (5's-10t.) The Felis pardalis, an animal belong- 
ing to the fam, Felidae, found from Texas to 30? south 
latitude. It is abt. the size of the American Wild-cat, 
of a gray color, with large fawn-colored spots, bordered 
with black, forming oblique bands on the flank. 

Oehnace, (ók-uwi'sc-e.) (Hot.) An O. of plants, all. 
Rutales, consisting of undershrubs or trees, which grow 
in tropical countries, and are remarkable for their large 
succulent torus; they are generally bitter, and some of 
them are used as tonics, 

Ochre, (0'kàr.) [From Gr. Gchros, yellow.] (Min.) A 
genus of earths slightly coherent, composed of fine, 
smooth, soft, argillaceous particles. It is of various 
colors, always due to oxide of iron, which is sometimesso 
considerable in quantity that the ochre may be reckoned 
an ore of that metal: thus in certain kinds of the na- 
tive red ochre, called in England reddle and red chalk, 

@chren, (orca) pl. OcuxkE&. [From L. ocrea, a 
greave.] (Bot) A tubular membranous stipule through 
which the stem passes, formed by the consolidation of 
two opposite stipules; as in Lu/ygunum. 

Ocimum, (esi'mim.) (Bot.) The Basils, a genus of 
plants, O. Lamidcex, consisting of tropical or sub-tropi- 


cal herbs or small shrubby plants, with flowers dis- | 
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posed in whorls forming terminal interrupted racemes 
The most important species is O. baeilicum, the Sweet 
or Common Basil, a tender annual, native of Asia, 
chiefiy valued and cultivated, as a culinary arumatie 
herb, for its leaves and leafy tops, which have a flavot 
somewhat resembling that of cloves. 

O'Connell, DANIEL, (oK I,) an Irish orator and pa 
triot, B. in co. Kerry, 1775. After attaining to the posi- 
tion of leader of the Irish Bar, he, in 1*09, became the 
champiou of the cause of Roman Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, and in 1828 entered the British House of Com- 
mons, Where he sat for 18 years, the recognized head 
of the Irish Nationalist party in that assembly. D 
1847. 

Oconto, (on ta.) in Wisconsin, a N. E. co., b. on Michi 
gan; area, 4.000 nrq. m.—4A town, C. of the above co. 
abt. 30 m. N E. of Green Bay city. 

Octagon, (c tu gon.) (From Gr. okt, and gónia, ar 
angle.) (Geom.) An eight-angled, eight-sided figure, 
When all the sides and angles are equal, it is called a 
regular octagon.—(Fort.) A work presenting eight 
bastions. 

Octahedron, (-Aé'drón) (Geom. and Crystal) See 
CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. 

Octangular, (¢k-tdng’gu-lar.) [From Gr. oft, and 
Eng. angWlar.] Possessing eight angles. 

Octant, (int.) [From L. octens, an eighth part.] 
5 The eighth part of a circle. — (Ast.) An as- 
pect of two planets when they are distant from each 
other 45 deg., or the eighth part of a circle. — (Narrg ) 
An instrument for the admeasurement of angles; 
which, from the manner in which the rays are reflected, 
are double those indicated by the arc; and hence it 
supplies the place of a quadrant, 

Octave. (du.) [From L. octavus, the eighth.) (us.) 
The eighth interval in a scale, which, as it affords a 
sound agreeing very closely with the first, ia denoted 
by the sume letter of the alphabet. The most simple 
perception that we have of two sounds is that of uni- 
sons; the vibrations beginning and ending together. 
The next to this is the G., where the more acute sound 
makes precisely two vibrations, while the deeper makes 
one; Consequently, the vibrations of the two mect at 
every vibration of the more grave. Hence unisons aud 
octaves puss almost for the same concord; hence alse 
the proportions of the two sounds that form the O. ure, 
in numbers or in lines, as 1:2, seo that two cords or 
strings of the same material, thickness, and tension, one 
of which is double the length of the other, produce the 
O. The number of upper and lower O, or the manner 
in which the several O. of the scale are to be chiefly 
distinguished, is not absolutely determined, on account 
of the continually increasing compass of instruments. 
—(Fecl.) In the Roman Catholic Church, a festival 
day and the &even days immediately following it; the 
last or eighth day being termed the octute, or octave day. 
The circumcision is the octave of Christmus-day. A 
festival is supposed, in that church, to last during its 
octave, und therefore the Office and Mass on every day 
during the octave are invariably those of the festival, 
unless a greater feast interteres, by occurring within 
the 0. 

Octavia, (o- rea n Roman lady, the sister of Au- 
ustus, married as her 2d husband Mark Antony, who 
eserted her to live with Cleopatra. She D. in 11 Bh. c. 

Octavo, (ch-la’'ro.) [From L. ocfurns.) (Jh.) Among 
printers, that form of a page which is made by folding 
a sheet into 8 leaves, or 16 pages: — it is commonly 
abbreviated by the symbol Rro. 

October, (0)-to'bür.) [L., from octo, eight.] (Culendar] 
The 10th month in our calendar, consisting of 31 days: 
— 80 named from its being the eighth month in the Ro- 
man culendar. 

Octodecimo, (A“ mo.) IL. octodecim, kehin] 
(Typog.) Among printers, a size of book composed o 
sheets folded into 1S leaves: — abbreviated 18mo. 

Octopodidze, (0-to-pod'e-de.) (Zoul.) A family of 
mollusks, comprising cephalopods (O. al 
with 8 arms which are similar, elongated, and uni 
at the base bya web. The common Octopus, Poulp, or 
Pulp, of the Mediterranean, is the Polypus of the an- 
cients. Each of its S arms is six times the length of ite 
body, and furnished with 120 pairs of suckers. Eve 
sucker is composed of a circular adhesive disc, whic 
his a thick fleshy circumference, and presents a num- 
ber of lines radiating towards the circular orifice of 
an inner cavity. In this cavity is a movable circular 
piston, which in its operation forms an air-pump of the 
most precise and beautiful construction. When a fish 
becomes infolded within the tenacious grasp of its 
arms, registauce is vain; for with such tenacity do the 
suckers adhere, that they may be sooner wrenched 
off than unfixed. Some specios measure four feet 
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between the ends of the arms; and it is said that much 
arger ones are sometimes met with in the warmer re- 
gions of the globe. It has been justly remarked that 
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used for popular meetings and the holding of courts. 
The O. resembled other theatres, except that they were 
not so large, and were covered with a roof. 


there is something strange and uncouth in theaspect | Oder, (o/der,) a river of N. apti having its source 
, 


Fig. 503. — pour, (Octopus tuberculatus.) 


of this creature: its long flexible arms moving and 
curling in all directions: and its large eyes, which 
sture with fixed gaze, rendering it really repulsive.” 

Octroi, (dk-trwaw’.) [Fr. trom L. auctoritas, authority | 
Originally, in France, a right of franchise or monopoly 
granted to an individual by the sovereign. In the 
modern sense, an impost levied at the gates or barriers 
of many French towns and cities, and applied partly 
to the general expenses of the state, and partly to 
local purposes, 

Oculist, u-.) [From L. oculus, the eye.] One 
who is professionally skilled in treating or curing dis- 
eases of tlie eye. 

Odnlisque, (od'dl-isk.) [From Turk. ódah, a cham- 
ber.] In Turkey and other Eastern countries, a female 
inmate of a harein or seraglio. 

Odd’-Fellows, (INDEPENDENT ORDER or.) an impor- 
tant secret charitable society, wbich exists chiefly in 
Great Britain and the United States, bears in its orxan- 
ization a general resemblance to that of the Freema- 
sons, and is said to have sprung from certain lodges or 
societies of mechanics and laborers existing in London 
in the latter part of the 18th cent., who styled them- 
selves the Ancient and Honorable Loyal Odd- Fellows. 
The first lodge of O- in the U. States was founded at 
Baltimore in 1519. In this country the order numbers 
now about 7,000 lodges and 475,000 members. 

Ode, (6d.) Gr. ddé,a song.) (Lit) A poem belong- 
ing to that class of lyrical compositions which express 
the feelings of the poet with the vividness which pres- 
ent emotion inspires. The ancient odes had originally 
but one stanza or strophe; but afterwards they were 
divided into three parts, the strophe, the antistrophe, and 
the epode. Unlike those of the moderns, they were 
usually intended to be sung and accompanied by some 
musical instrument, The heroic ode celebrates heroes 
or sons of gods, princes, victory, greatness of mind, &c. 


in Moravia, in N. Lat. 49? E. Lon. 17° 35’, 
and emptying into the Great Haff, near Stettin, 
after a N. course of 500 m. 

a Odessa, (o-iés'sah,) a fortified city and seaport 
of S. Russia, govt. Kherson, bet. the mouths of 
the Bug an niester, on the N.W. coast of the 
Black Sea. It has a fine and commodious har- 
bor, and is the chief place of shipment for the 
grain produced in the Ukraine and Roumania. 
Pop. 121,335, 

Odey pore, (0-da-poor’,) a city of India, C. cf a 
rajahship of same name, p. o pootana, 135 
m. S. S. W. of Ajmere; N. Lat. 24° 35/, E. Lon. 73° 
44'. Pop. 100,000, 

Odillon-Barrot, CAMILLE HyacINTRE, (ode. 
yón-bádr'ro,) a French advocate and statesman, B. 
in dep. Lozère, 1791 After taking a prominent 
part in the revolution of 1820, he became in the 
same Tent ap ti of the Seine, and leader of the 
Moderate Left in the Chamber of Deputies. He 
advocated electoral reform; opposed the Guizot 
ministry, 1840-8; became a member of the short 
ministry of Feb., 1848; and, after filling the posts 
of minister of justice and pres. of the Council in 
Louis Napoleon’s first cabinet, 1848-9, protested 
against the coup d'etat, and took his adieu of 
public lite. D. 1873. . 

Odin, (odin.) [Ger. WopEN.] (Norse Myth.) 
Among the Scandinavians, the king of the gods, 
corresponding with the Zeus or Jupiter of the 

Greek and Roman mythology. 

Odoacer, (¢-do-«'stir,) a Gothic general under Attila, 
who took service in the Western Empire, and in 475 
A. b. was proclaimed by his army king of Italy. In 
488, his dominions were invaded by Theodoric, king of 
the Ostrogoths, and himself besieged in Ravenna, which 
city he bravely defended for five years, when, after sur- 
rendering, he was put to death, and bis throne usurped 
by the victor, 493. 

Odometer, (o-dóm'e-tir.) [From Gr. odos, a way, and 
metron, measure.) An apparatus affixed to the wheel 
of a carriage, to measure distances while travelling. 

Odonata, (0o-dón-ah'tah.) read d The Dragon-fly fam., 
including neuropterous insects which are of blue, green, 
white, crimson, and scarlet colors. They are easily 
dietinguished from all other insects by the length of 
their bodies, the large size of their eyes, and the beau- 
tiful transparency of their wings. In the larva and 
pupa states they live in the water, and when the time 
comes for the last change, they crawl up the stems of 
plants, and, having withdrawn from the pupa-skin, 
which remains clinging to the plant, and dried them- 
selves a little, they spread their wings and dart swiftly 
away. 

o0’ mnell, LEOPOLDO, (ó-dón'nl,) Count or LUCENA 
and Duke or TETUAN, a Spanish statesman and general, 
n. of Irish descent, in 1808-9. Commanding against the 
Carlists in the Civil War, he defeated Cabrera at Lu- 
cena in 1839, and in 1843 succeeded his rival Espartero 
in power. In 1856, and 1858, he filled the office of 
prime-minister of the kingdom, and successfully con- 
ducted the campaign against Morocco in 1859-60. D. 
in exile, 1567. 

| Odontaigia, (-tdl'je-ah.) [From Gr. odous, a tooth, 

and algos, pain.] (Med.) The TooTHACHE, g. v. 

Odontiasis, (-ti’a-sis.) [From Gr. odontiao, I cut my 

teeth.] (en.) Teething, or cutting of the teeth. 


in course of time, love and festivities were likewise | Odontology, (-tol’oje.) From Gr. edous, odontos, and 


thought suitable to the ode. The Pindaric ode is dis- 
tinguished by its boldness and the loftiness of its 
flights; but Pindar, though the most daring and elevat- 
ed of the lyric poets, amid all his raptures has pre- 
served harmony, and often uniformity, in his versifica- 
tion. The dithyrambic ode was a Bacchanal;an song; 
and, on account of the attributes of the deity to which 
it was dedicated, it admitted of great irregularity ; 
hence its name has been applied, in modern times, to 
all odes of a wild impetuous character. 

Wdemnsee. (0-dén-sé’,) a manuf. town of Denmark, C. of 
the island of Fünen, 88 m. S.W. of Copenhagen. Top. 
14,225. 

Ddenwald, (od?n-vild,) a wooded and hilly region 
of W. Germany, lying bet. the rivers Main and Neckar, 
and extending a distance of 45 m. Its highest summit 
is the Katzenbuckel, 2,300 ft. above sea-level. 

@deon, or Odeum, (o-de'àn.) [Gr. ódeión, a music- 
hall.) (Arch.) Among the ancients, a public building 
set apart for poetical and musical contests. The first 
©. was built at Athens by Pericles, and was afterwards 


logos, a treutise.] (Anat.) That department of the 
science which refers to the teeth of animals, their 
structure, mode of growth, &c. 

Odyssey, (ód'is-se.) (Gr. Odysseia, from Odysseus, 
Ulysses.| (Lit.) A celebrated Greek epic poem, usually 
attributed to Homer, and containing the adventures of 
Ulysses on his return from the siege of Troy, and of his 
son Telemachus, who went in search of him. The poem 
is written in hexameter verse, and is divided into 24 
books. It is thought to have been composed by one 
person, and to be of a later date than the Iliad, the 
author or authors of which had no hand in it. Grote 
thinks that both may be assigned to the period between 
850 B. C. and 776 B. c. 

Ccumenical Council, (e-Xu-m?n'e-kl-.) ( Eccl. Hist.) 
See COUNCIL. 

Edema., (¢-de'mah.) [From Gr. oideo, I swell.) ( Med.) 
A puffiness or swelling arising from water having col- 
lected in the cellular membranes; it is attended with 
paleness and cold, retains the print of the finger when 
pressed with it, and is accompanied with little or no pain, 
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Edenburg, (e'dn-boorg,) a free manuf. oity of Hun- | Offence, (df-/inse.) [From L. fonda) (Zew) The 
doing done; 


„C. of oo. of same name, near the Neusiedl Lake, 

E m. S. S. E. of Vienna. Fop. 19,256. 

K(Edipus, (éd’e-piis.) (Heroic ig A legendary king 
of Thebes, and son of Laius and Jocasta. The oracle 
stated that be would murder his father, who therefore 
exposed him on Mount Cithwron; but his life was pro- 
served by a shepherd, and he was brought up as the son 
of the king of Corinth. Learning his future destiny 
from the oracle at Delphi, he determined to avoid 
Corinth, and on his journey met with his real father, 
and slew him in a casual dispute. He next delivered 
Thebes, by answering the riddle of the Sphinz, and ob- 
tained the throne, and was married to his own mother. 
A plague ravaged the country, às a punishment for 
their unconscious incest; and the oracle commanded 
the murderer of Laius to be banished. Edipus here- 
upon discovered through Tiresias that he was the man, 
and thus learned his true history; Jocasta in conse- 
quence killed herself, and he, having blinded himself, 
wandered as far as the grove of the Furies, at Colonus 
near Athens, where he was taken away. But other 
legends tell his story differently. 

tEhlenschlager, ADaM GOTTLIRB, (oh-l/n-shld’giir,) 
a celebrated eo) spe B. in Copenhagen, 1779; D. 1850, 

Eil de Boeuf, (él-da-bif’.) [Fr.,“ bull's ere] (Arch.) 
A small circular window formed in a roof or dome for 
the purpose of lighting a story or apartment within the 


same. 
land, (2ldnd,) an island of Sweden, p. Calmar, in the 
Baltic, separated from the mainland by the Straits of 
Calmar; bet. N. Lat. 56° 13-579 22’, E. Lon. 16? 20'-179 
10’; area, 300 sq. m.; C. Bergholm. Pop. 33,140, 
cEnanthe, (e-nán'the)) (Bot) The Dropworts, a gen. 
of plants, O. Apiacew, found throughout the whole of 
the northern hemisphere, but rare in America. G. 
erocata (Fig. 504) 
is a stout branch- 
ed species attain- 
ing a height of 3 
to 5 ft. Its roots 
act a8 a narcotic 
acrid poison, and 
from their resem- 
blance to pars- 
nips have been 
the cause of fre- 
quent and some- 
times of fatal ac- 
cidents. The dif- 
ference between 
this plant and the 
parsnip is, how- 
ever, sufficiently 
obvious in the 
foliage, inflores- 
cence, &c.: thus 
the root of the parsnip is single, while there are several 
tubers in Œ. crocata, 
Enothera, (¢-nvth-e’rah.) (Bot.) The Evening Prim- 
rose, a gen. of herbaceous plants, O. Onagracem, natives 
of N. and 8. America, and chiefly distinguished by hav- 
ing the border of the calyx four-cleft, reflexed, and fu- 
ious. They are all handsome border flowers, and 
ave the recommendation of being easily cultivated. 
Ersted, Hans CHRISTIAN, (cor staid) an eminent Danish 
natural philosopher, B. in Langeland, 1777 ; D. 1851. 
QEsophagus, (esóf'a-jüs.) [Gr. oisophagus.] (Anat.) 
The Gullet, a membranous and muscular canal (Fig. 
265), reaching from the fauces to the stomach, and con- 
veying into it the food taken at the mouth. Its figure 
is somewhat like a funnel, and its upper part is called 
the pharynz. 
stride, (“tre- de.) [From Cr. oistros, a gad- fly.] 
(Zoöl.) The Bot-fly or Gad-fly family, comprising dip- 
terous insects, or flies, whose larv: are known by the 
name of bots. The perfect insects resemble large meat- 
flies in form, are very hairy, and have these hairs 
colored in rings, like Humble-bees ; Lut the duration of 
their lives is so short in this condition that they are 
seldom seen. They deposit their eggs on the body of 
various herbivorous quadrupeds; each species almost 
invariably confining its attacks to a certain species of 
animal. 
Offenbach, Isaac, en- bah, N a composer of opera 
bouffe, B. at Cologne, 1822, received his musical educa- 
tion in Paris. His works belong to the frivolous school 
of the art, and have obtained a wide but evanescent 
popularity: among them are La Grande Duchesse de Ge- 
rolstein ; Orphée aux En fers: La Belle Héléne, &c. D. 1880. 
Offenbach, a manuf. city of Germany, grand-duchy 
of Hesse-Darmstadt, on the Main, 5 m. S.E. of Frank- 
fort. Pop. 17,600. 
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that whieh a law forbids a 
omitting to do what it commands. In this sense, lt is 
nearly synonymous with crime. In a moro confined 
sense, it may be considered as having the same mean 
ing with misdemeanor ; but it differs from it in this, 
that it is not indictable, but punishable summarily for 
the forfeiture of a penalty. 

Offering, (of für-ing.) th. offero.Y offer.] (Eccl) In 
a Scripture sense, it denotes a gift presented by men a£ 
the altar, in order to express their entire dependence 
on and submission to the Deity. Offerings constituted 
a principal part of the Israelitish worship. With re- 

to their meaning and object, these offeri were 
either thank-offerings and peace-offerings, which con- 
sisted of some animal, and were usually accompanied 
with offerings of vegetable food; or trespass- and sin- 
offerings, in which only animals were used. In the 
last-mentioned cases, the priests were accustomed te 
sprinkle the parties who made the offerings with the 
blood of the victims, as a sign of reconciliation with 
Jehovah ; and where the offering was an expression of 
the penitence and expiation of the whole people, it was 
usual to burn the victim ; but if it concerned only pr.- 
vate persons, the priests were allowed to eat the flesh. 
— In a modern sense, church dues, payable by cus- 
tom; as the Easter offerings, or the offerings at mar 
riages, &c. 

Offertory, (Of fiir-to-re.) [Same deriv.] In the Roman 
Catholic Church, a form of words, in the first part of 
the Mass, by which the priest offers the elements pre- 
viously to their consecration. In the English commu- 
nion service, the sentences read by the officiating cler- 
gyman, while the people are making their offerings. 

Office, (.) [From L. oficium, a business.] A per. 

ticular charge or trust, or a dignity accompanied by a 

public fur.ction ; as, the O. of a minister of a state, of 

a sheriff, of a justice of the peace, &c. O. are civil, ju- 

dicial, ministerial, executive, legislative, political, muni- 

cipal, ecclesiastical, diplomatic, military, and 80 on. 
cer, ( ier.) 0 me deriv.) Generally, the in- 
cumbent of any public office, or one authorized to per- 
form a public duty. They may be divided among the 
eneric heads of civil, military, and ecclesiastical, 
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Official, (d/-/ish'dl.) [From L. officialis, belonging to 
an office.) (Eccl) An ecclesiastical judge appointed 
by a bishop, chapter, archdeacon, &c., with charge of 


the spiritual jurisdiction of the diocese. 

Officinal, (2f-fis'e-ndl.) [L. officina, a shop.) ( Pharm.) 
An appellation given to such medicines, whether sim- 
ple or compound, as are directed in the pharmacopeeia 
to be constantly kept in the apothecaries' shops. 

Offing, (óf'fing.) (Naut.) Iu sea language, a distance 
from the shore sufficient to afford deep water, and te 
render a pilot unnecessary. A ship in the O. is one not 
far from land; and when she keeps at a distance from 
the shore, she is said to “ keep her offing.” 

Offset, (dfsct.) [From off and set.] (Book-keeping.) A 
sum set off against another sum or account, as an 
equivalent. — ( Surv.) A perpendicular let fall from the 
stationary lines to a hedge, fence, or the extremity of 
an enclosure. — ( Arch.) Taue written Set-orr.] The 
ledge or surface left uncovered when a wall is contin- 
ued upwards with a diminished thickness. — ( Garden- 
ing.) The young shoots that spring from the roots of 
plants; which being carefully separated and planted in 
a proper soil, serve to propagate the species. 

Ogden, (du,) in Utah Territory, a town, C. of Weber 
co., 185 m. N. of piri bus iki end 

Ogdensbur nz- „ a flourishing town 

rt of entry of We Fork, in co. and on the river St. 
8 at the embouchure of the Oswegatchie, 200 
m. N.N.W. of Albany. 

bas (o-jë'.) 44 2 A moulding formed by the com- 

ination of a round and a hollow, part being concave 
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and part convex. In dlassical architecture, an OQ, is 
always placed with the convex part upwards (Fig. 606) 
and is called Cymatium, or Cima reversa, 

Ogeechee’ Lime. (Bot) See Nyasa 
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Ogive, (^iv) (Arch.) In the Gothic order, an arch 
or branch of a vault, which, instead of being circular, 
passes diagonally from one angle to another, and forma 
a cross with another. The centre, where tho O. inter- 
sect, is called the key. The members or mouldings of 
tbe O. are called nerves, branches, or veins; aud the 
arches which separate the O., doulle arches, 

le, (6’gl,) in Illinois, a N. co.; area, 760 sq. miles; C. 
gon. 

lethorpe. (6’9!-thérp,) in Georgia, a N. E. co.; area, 

O sq. m.; C. Lexington. 

Og yges. (6y’ejeez,) according to tradition, was the first 
ruler or king of Thebes, aud, as some say, also of Attica, 
in the 18th cent. B. c. In his reign is said to have oc- 
curred a great deluge in Greece, supposed to have pre- 
ceded that of Deucalion. 

Ohio, (o- A,) a great river of the U. States, formed by 
the bifurcation, at Pittsburg, of the Mononguhelu and 
Alleghany, and constituting the boundary line between 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois on the N., aud W. Virginia 
and Kentucky on the S., empties into the Mississippi 
at Cairo, after a circuitous course of 950 miles, during 
which it receives the Scioto, Wabash, Big Beaver, Ka- 
nawha, Cumberland, Tennessee, and other feeders, and 
Supplies water communication to the cities and towns 
of Wheeling, Gallipolis, Cincinnati, Louisville, Jeffer- 
sonville, &c., all seated on its banks. This broad and 
noble stream was called by the early French vioneers, 
La Belle Ricere. 

Ohi'o, a N. E. State of thc Amor. Union, taking its name 
from the above-mentioned river, which divides it on the 
B.E. and S. from W. Virginia and Kentucky, is b. W. 
by Indiana. and N. by Michigan and Lake Erie; bot. N. 
Lat. 38^ 20-422, W. Lon. BU? 28'-819 42' Its length 
from N. to S. i» 200 m.; breadth, 195 m. Area, 39,62 
sq. m., or 25,570,900 acres. The surfaco of this State, 
forming a considerable portion of the W. slope of tho 
N. Alleghanies, consists generally of a somewhat ele- 
vated plateau, the principal declivity of which is found 
to extend from about its centre to the Lake Erio shore. 
The more S. section, terminated by the Ohio River, pre- 
gents a succession of diversified tracta, alternating with 
hills and valleya, and enriched with a soil of remarka- 
ble depth and fecundity. A highland belt intersects 
the N. part from E. to W., and forms tho watorshed of 
streams which have their embouchure in Lake Erie and 
the Ohio respectively. Besides the last-numed river, 
the Stato ia plentifully supplied with water-power by 
its afluents, and by the Huron, Sandusky, Maumee, 
and Cuyahoga —all considerable streams having their 
outlet in Lake Erie. On the coast-line of the latter, 200 
m. in length, are the fine and accessible harbors formed 
by Sandusky and Maumee bays. The geology of O. 
is chiefly confined to formations of the secondary 
epoch, embracing horizontal strata saliferous, ferrifer- 
ous, lias, and sundatone rocks, graywacke, &c. Nearly 
one-third of the State, or from 10,000 to 12,000 sq. m., is 
underlaid with a portion of the great Alleghany coal- 
field, the richest measures of which are found in the 
cos. occupying the S.E. corner of the State. The min- 
ing of this carboniferous wealth aiready produced ln 
1890, 7,719,767 tons of bituminous coal. Petroleum is 
also an article of large and lucrative yield. Salt, again, 
is a mineral, the working of which engages considerable 
capital and labor. O. ranks second in the iron pro- 
ducing States, the amount in 18550 being 920,141 tons. 
Grindstones, buildiug-stonea, various clays and maris 
ate deposited largely in various localities. The soil of 
O. is, taken throughout, of the most fertile and cereal- 
producing character. Tho furm crops of O., per census 
of 1890, were chiefly as follows : Indian corn, 112,681,046 

bshs., raised upon an acreageof 3,297,242 ; wheat, 46,- 
014,869 bshs., raised upon a total of 2,550,124 acres; 
oats, 23,661,565 bshs., froin an acreage of 910,388 bar- 
ley 1,707,104 bshs. ; rye 389.771 behg. ; buckwheat 280,- 

79 bahs.; tobacco 34,735,225 lbs., from un acreage of 
31.676. O had at the same period 247,180 farins as 
against 195,953 in 1870, 179,889 in 1860, and 143, 807 in 
1850. Of the 247,189 in Ohio, 199,562 were occupied 
by their owners, 32,793 worked on shares of product, 
and 14.534 rented. The live stock in Ohio numbered as 
follows: horses 736,478; milch cows 707.043; other 
cattle 1,084,917; sheep 4,902,486 ; swine 3,141,333. The 
public land system was initiated under the Continental 
Congress ordinance of 1785. By its provisions, large 
reservations of Ohioan territory were apportioned off 
to satisfy national military claims: thus, to Virginia 
were allotted 4,204,800 acres, to Connecticut 3.800,000 
acres; while the socalled United States Military 
Lands monopolized 2,500,000, and the Ohio Company's 
Purcbase 1,500,000 acres. At the present time, only 
& few tracts of public lands remain for future disposi- 
tion. The State of Ohio, as politically *‘~ided. em- 
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braces 88 counties; in which the chief centres of 
wealth, trade and population are the thriving cities and 
towns and of Cincinnati (the metropolitan city), Colum- 
bus (the capital) Cleveland, Springfield, Chillicothe 
Toledo, Dayton, Zanesville, Steubenville, Akron, Mari. 
etta, £c, &c. The present State constitution, adopted 
in 1851, vests the executive power iu a governor and 
lieutenant-governor (both elected for a biennial term), 
who are assisted by subordinate State officials: the gen- 
eral legislative assembly consists of a senate of 33 mem 
bers, and a house of 105 representatives, chosen for two 
years; tho judienture is composed of a supreme, com- 
mon pleas and district courts—the State being divided 
into 9 superior judiciury districts. To the National 
Congress, O. returns 2 senators and 20 delegates to the 
House of Representatives, Financial returns to Now 
180 put the total public State debt at $5,200,000 

Total assessed value of the State, per census of 1890, as 
follows: Real property $1,097,009,530, personal property 
$421,936,111. Among the public works constructed for 
the facilitation of commercial communication, are the 
Ohio, Miami and Erie, and Mahoning and Beaver canals, 

besides a magnificently developed railroad system, with 
an aggregate length in 1892 of 5,351 niles, as against 
6,902 miles in 1870. Educational matters in O. are on a 
scale of extension and efficiency commensurate with her 
important position as a State; she possesses the uni- 
versities of Ohio, Miami und Urbana, together with that 
of the Wesleyans at Delaware; besides quite a number 
of colleges and superior seminaries adapted to all the 
branches of high-class education. Regarding this State 
as either an agricultural or manufacturing centre, it 
certainly ranks in the fore front of American progresa. 
The amount accomplished in these departments, as well 
in the educational developments, exhibit a wonderful 
activity. Sbe possesses over 40 colleges; her daily 
public school attendance is placed at 500,000 pupils; 
the total number enrolled nearly 800.000 pupils; 
the amount annually expended for the support of 

these public schools exceeds 27, 000.000; the rate of 

illiteracy in Ohio is exceedingly low. She possesses 
& great number of thriving cities and towns, and 
the religious, charitable aud general social wants of 

the cominunity are provided for in the amplest and 


most perfect manner; and, taken as a whole, the State 


of O. ranks among the foremost in the Republic in re- 
spect of intelligence, progress, and moral and material 
development. The earliest white exploration of the 
Ohioan region was made by a Frenchman, La Salle, in 
16-0. The English followed in his footsteps and estab- 
lished trading settlements, although the French held 
nominal possession of the country till the cession of 
Canada to the English in 1765, In 1758, the first per- 
manent settlement made under the National govt., was 
founded at Marietta, and the North-West Ter. (un it had 
been called) was ultimately admitted into the sisterhood 
of States, Apr. 30, 1802. 


Ohio, in Indiana,a S. E. co., b. by Kentucky, from which 


it is divided by the Ohio river; area, 90 sq. m.; capital, 
Rising Sun.—In Kentucky, a W. central county; area, 
625 sq. m. C. Hartford.—In West Virginia, a N. co., 
bordering on Ohio and Pennsylvania; area, 140 sq. m. 
C. Wheeling. 


Oidium, (o'de- m.) [From L. oideo, to bulge out.] 


(Bot.) The Vine-mildew, a pest to which grapes, both 
in vineyards and hot-houses, have in recent times been 
subject in Europe, und which has been traced to the 
attacks of a species of fungus, Oidium tuckeré. This 
pue is one of the naked-spored moulds. Berkeley, 
however, thinks that the O. is an carly stage of some 
Erysiphe. Sulphur is the only remedy which has, as 
ret, been discovered, 


Oil City, in Pennsylcania, a borough of Venango co., 36 


m. & E. of Meadville, taking its name from the immense 
petroleum wells found neur it in 1860, and from which 
it dates its rise and importancs 


Ol'-cloth, (-.) (Manuf. Y piece of cloth or 


canvas coated on one side with a thick layer of oil - 
paint. in various fanciful patterns and devices. 


O11. (i.) (From Gr. elaron, olive-oil.] (Chem.) A gen 


eral term applied to an immense number of bodies 
which have certain physical properties in common, 
They may be divided into two great classes, fired oils 
and volatile or essential oils, Oils are almost all liquid at 
the ordimary temperature, are more or less viscid, and 
insoluble in water. They are inflammable either at the 
ordinary temperature or when heated. The fixed oils 
are not volatile without decomposition. Some of them 
oxidize when exposed to the air and dry to a caout 
chouc -like substance, while others are non-drying. 
The essential oils are of a peculiar pungent odor, distil 
without decomposition, and are very inflammable, E 
following table gives the racst :mportant oils: 
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Fixen Ors. 
Non- drying, 
Almond vil, 
Beech-nut vil, 
"itur oil. 


Drying. 
Linseed ort, 
oppv cil, 
&untower oil. 
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Oleaceæ, (oe e.) [Same deriv.) (Bot.) The Olive 
Non.drytng, Worts. an 0. of plants, all. “donates, Consistiug of trees 


Or shrubs, with „eite sun pe or com 
and hermaphrodire OF untsexual flowers 
Sepalous, Persistent; corolla tour-cleft. 


Earth-net oil, 
Oil of mustard, 
Rape-seet oil. 


pound leaves. 
Calyx gamo. 
Solüetitueg of 


Walnut oil, Cottonseed oil. Besame vil. four petals „ted in pairs by Means of the fila- 
obaeco-seed oit Colza vil. Olive oil. ments, sometimes Wanting : dteemens free, two (rarely 
Cress-5cc1 oil four): Oral free, two- elled. Fruit drupaceous, bac. 
. ESSENTIAL 018 Cafe Or Capsular: seeds often by abortion Solitary. The 
, „5 ue ‘Order are bitter, tonic and astringent 
Oil of anise. Oil of cloves, Oi! of nutmeg, Plants of the er are bL SEA: and FCR, 
DEP iL Qul f aad Oil of ora. l and some yield Dred oil (54 uropa is the Olive 
Qil of bergamot, me 15 s nder. 5 5 „ tree: and Kevenil species of Ornua, Diore particularly 
Cut ME 930 ji a Qi! T I" Pperuiut, e rotundifolia and O. eurepaa, vield MANUA, They are 
Oil ol . (i of mint. 1 ie natives chiefly of temperate Tegions, and occur in N 
Oil of cassia, Oil of myrrh. (i of thyme, Auer Aa Europe, and Noe Holland, 
H A : * aradi ` d , ay, „„ pe, 8nd ; d : 
Oil of cedar, Qil of neroli Oil ot turpentine, Oleander, lr an cür,) I..) See NERIUM. 
Oil-gag, (em.) Sre Gas. Olenster. (bleeds ti Y.) (Bat) Sce ELE AGN ACER, 
Oil or Vil'riol, (Chem.) See RULPHURIC Acip, Oictinnt Gas, -F i dul.) [From L. oleum, oil, anc 
Oi! Palm, (. (Hof) See Et £I», ; Jio, 1 make.] hem.) A colorlcga, odorless, and irre. 
Oilseed, red,) the seed of Kicinis communis, the Cas- Spiri le gas, also known aa ethylene, bi-carburetted hu. 
tor-oii plant. drogen, and X ary carburetted hydrogen. It ig insoluhie 
Oilskin, ail æxin.) (Manuf) Leather or linen ren. in water, "Pariugly soluble in alcohol, freely so in 
dered waterproof for u person's onter wear. ether. In chemical Properties it acts us a diatomic radi. 
Ointment, minat) From L. Unguentum.) (Surg.) Ca^ uniting with Chlorine, bromine, XY gen, sulphur, 
Any soft unguent, or fatty 3ubstance or Conmponnd em- ming ethers with 


j €c.and for the peroxides of Varjoug 


Moved in anointing or lubricating the body OF any, arid radicals, With the 'lementa ef tuo atoms of per. 

plo kung » X; l 3 

disessed or wounded part thereof. | oxide of hydrogen it fring the diatoinic alculol glycel. 
Oise. %% g.) & river of France, rising in Hulnanlt, | 


Beleitm, and emptying into 
Paris, after n S. W. course of 
France, formerly Inet! wi 
N. by the 


the Seine 
190 n. 
thin the 


Sp. gr. WITS, Form, Chg. 
Oivie Acid. le i., thon 

m tallow, olive, and other oti 

below that it is a white eryst 


l2m.N W. oi 
— A N. dept, of 
P. of Tessie Ny Lee, 


) A fatty acid, contained 
above 579 it jy liquid ; 
alline solid. It fornis 


wo 
TUN 


; Y dept. Somme. and S. by Seite-et-Marp,. nad salts with bus S; the oleate of salkin enters into the 

Seine-vt-Hisa. ent, 2, Sq. m. Surtice nndalatin | COnmpositien of Oi. Furm. HO Cul s, 

With a fertile Soil. . Beauvans, Pop. 41,274. Cleine, iUe T,) QN m.) The tiia vily part of fata, 
Ojib'beway., (rind; See CHIPPEW yg, II may be Pressed out of bog's lard and other solid 
Oke. It.) [From Turk, 4 ah. (umb) A Turkei fits; und May be separated from Gils, by exposing them 

weight of aht. 27 sx, ir. lis. In Hongary and ta cold, and then to Pressure. dorm. (1110. 

in- a Measnpe „vat to ubt, 2 pints, Olcomar’ sarine, y, Aitificial burter hase trom fata 
n. or Ochen fed. nee,, i enen natu. The manifacture of this Produet haus risen to the ievel 
ralist, n. in W ICO tr ben se 1770: p. 1851. III. Mo. Works of an important Industry, both in this country awd in 

Include Een cde st Natural IM DIY, the Trong af th, Holland, whence larm. quaniities are Cut to Great 

Senses, avid (he (ng Hu fiet ian OF ./ 77/6 ME Menua uf Éritain. It is largely Sold for butter, and so Closely 


a Gene gi] 
33 vols. ed to what js te 


fel seloot 


Uu 


Volurat H 
led the £r, 


resem) les re 
detecto. 


story, i 
Rove nden- 


ter that the eke 
VR passed ar; 


al but 


at cannot be easily 
The lav 


Unst this fraud have 


i failed ta effectively check it, and its Manufacture and 
On hotsk, (osten *"apori-town of Asiatic Russia, FAI as butter is actively pursued. 
etate] ina LOVE. of sane Dame, and on the shore or (Olfactory Nerves, Sil tire n Urra.) - oleo, 1 
the setor Okhotsk: Lat. D ND Len. 14 gor E. 6 sel and cio, I make (Phystal,) See Nose, 
ChKlnhoma. A territori Gf qus United States, forme] Olga, / ge. n Russian lady, who hecame regeut of 


in TSS oy: of 
taining about 
Went at noon of 
NeW settlers hag ente edand t 
ditional area of linc jn the 

Territory, called the She 
to Okla. p Pain 1595, 


a portion cf tha 
a50 0 sq. m. It 
Apri. 021885 


was 
> and 
aken 


N.W 


Indian Ti 


rokee onta 


* 


5 
t 


TTHOVY cone tl that Country, 903 4. D., nter the dear, ot her husband 


opened te Sedie- f SUR won of Prince Rurik, She cubraced the Chiis- 
by nightfall 500, tan lelision before herdeath in 960, and is accordiugly 
„ elains An ade | Tevered qs a Museovite "illt. 


“etre ] 


edi 


ulian’ Olibany 
been tuided | 


Im, 
of Lebanon] 


471 7 77 T5 m.) 


[From L. oleum Lih 
(Ch m.) The 


Cum resin 


ani, oil 
Produced by a 
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Cat. at about 270.0. tree called Boswellia serrata, brought from the East 

Olbers, Hint Witney AUNT ips o bers. a Ger- rhes, and formerly used in medicine, It consists of 
MAN astronomer, n. Dear Bremen, 170; p. isJo, In teas or drops of a transparent yellow color, exhales 
1815 he discovered the comet siave known by his ah ucreeable odor When burned, aud in sometimes 
ame. and whieh Makes a revolution in ate 71 years, | called inne. 

Oldenba re, (Mn houry, ‘Gara nd- Duchy of., Olign rchy, (ol’r-qir-Kee,) (From Gr, oligos, a fow, and 
& State of the German empire, b, N, hy the Germani G iii. rule.) (IV.) . farm of Bove, jn which the 
Ocean, E. by the Bremen territory, and 8. and W. by! executive power ig lodged in the hands of a Limited 
the Proasjay dom, Area, 2.417 g. n. Surfice levels | inter of irresponsible persons, 

SO variona, It is drained by the Wer, Jade, and ` Olizoelnse, H. x., (Vin) See FFLDspan, 
Other rivers, O. possesses considera, Je Manuf, pe. Oliphant, MARGARET, (Ole fiut an English novelist, 
sides an active CXport trade in horses, cut! e. hides, £c, B. ut Liverpool, 1520, Ehe Stands high among the 
C. Ohlenhurg. This State, formed into a düchy by the authors of Standard Fug lis fiction, and hay produced 
Emperor Joseph II. in UEM became a unit of the The Quit Heurt; Katie Slemarts Adam Gr me of Moss- 
Rhenish Con federation in 15308, and Was, from 1810 tij [o aray; The Chronicles of (nora, &c., &c. 

1714, absorbed into the French empire, Created a Olivarez, GASPAR De GUZMAN, DUKE or Say Lean, 
grand-duchy in I*75, 0. l ue with Hanover I Mist an eminent Spanish Slilesman, p, at Rome, 1587, became 


Prussia in 1852, and AUDMitted to a: 


id formed a treaty Prime-minister to Philip IV. an 1621, and Diünaged the 


of alliance with tlie latter Power in Ivg, Pop 161.622. | affiirs of the Kingdom with much ability arg address, 

— OLDENBURG, a city, C. of above State, on the Hunte, | "nntil he roped with Richelieu inn War against France; 

24 m. W. J. W. of Bremen, Pop. 14,276, | when after the defeat of the Spanish ar mies, O. fell into 
Oldentandia, COl FI Rhine. Kea genua of plants, disgrace, and D. in 1615. 

0. ee. The pH O. inf.. has long, slan- Olive, (ol ina (I). See OL FAcr. x. 

der, twisted roots, comnionly Known ae Chayra, Nie Olives.. Monnt Of.) or MocxT OLIVE, (ript) An 
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In li, the 


are large 
plant being 


Iy empioye 
there exte 


naively cultiy 


by the dyers of &. 


inconsiderable 
i 
ated, 


from which iti 


'n the E. side o 


f Jerusalem, 
‘ated by the 


narrow Valley 


Raveral shades, varvinig from pale to very "ordeo of Jeliosaphat, It is alia by the modern Arabs JJ. 
are dyed with them. or hy combination with Herel’ ug lr, and takes its fuutliar name from a magnificent 
BPRS a fine chocolate 18 produce], While, with an iron Erove of oliver Which once stood on its W, flank, 
Torben, they eive n deo 


P black 

olimi ga neinuf, ! 
„ enser, on tha Medluck, 6 m. N. 
Pon 2. v. 

Oldham, in Kentne])y, AN 
area, 220 8u.m.: C. 


Oldham, 


et Grange, 


rongh of È 


: €0, adjoining Indiana; 


bnt has now in great p 
Of the contra] peak st 
built orb 


nally l 
how in the hand 
Dear it are 


to tradition 


art disappeared, On the 
ands the Chur] of the 
» St. Helen, the modern ¢ 
~of the Armenian c 
shown the various plac 
„Or Lord Wept over 


sunimit 
Ascension, 
hurch being 
onimunity; and 
es where, according 
Jerusalem, Where the 


gland. co. | 


E. of Manchester. | 


Old Rea Sandstone, Cep Min.) (Heo) A for. apostles can pase the apostler’ creed, where our Lord 
mation alao Known as Devovran AGr, 9. t. tanahe them the Lord's l'raver, &c. 
01d Testament. (Script) See BIBLE, Olla Porida, (é yuh dd. re da.) [Sp., a putrid 
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mess.] (Chokery.) A kind of stew or hotch-potch of 
Weal and vegetables, favored with garlic and seasoned 
with hot peppers: — highly in vogue among the Span- 
iards.— ko auother sense the term designates any med- 
ley, mixture, or melange of a variety of tluugs or sub- 
stances. 

Ollivier, Exile, (CIT -- u“, a French advocate and 
statesman, B. a£ Marseilles, i825, atter a successful ca- 
reer at the Parisian bur, became «member of the Corps 
Leuis!4tif in 1557, and after acting for several years in 
unison with the Lett or Liberal party, becauie à sup- 
porter of Napoleon III. in 1503, who made him his 

riie-minisrter, with the portfosio of justice, in 1870. 

his hee he resigned in 15:0, aicer having sustained 
the Kinperor in lis suicidal policy in deciuring war 
against Germany. 

Olmsted, (5% /,) in Minnesota, a S. E. co.; area, 650 
sq. m.; C. Rochester. 

Olmütz. (dl-mootz.) a fortified city of the Austrian em- 
pire, in Moravia, on the March, 40 m. N. E. of Brünn. 
Pop. 13,997. 

Olney, ne,) in Il/inois, a vill., C. of Richland co., abt. 
130 m. S.E. of Springucld. 

Oloron, (c-lo-rawan g, a mannf. town of France, dept. 
Basses-l'yrénces, on & river of sume nume, 13 m. S. W. 
of Pau. Zup. 10,00). 

Olot, (0104) a manuf. town of Spain, p. Gerona, on the 
Fluvia, 53 m. N.N. E. of Barceluna. Zup. 12,000. 

Ol ustee, (Use, in Floridu, Columbia co. a locality 
abt. A) m. E. of Lake City. At this place. in Feb., 1564, 
a smart action Was fought bet. Gen. Seyimour's Union 
command of 5,090 men, and a Force of Contederates, 3,000 
strony, under Gen. Finnegan, in whieh the former were 
totally defeated with heavy loss in men and material. 

Olympia. (vlim pec.) (Ane. Geog.) A famous val- 
ley of Greece, in. Elis, on the right tank of the river 
Alpheus, and the spot where were held the Olympic 
games of antiquity. Many fine ruins exist of the 
splendid temple dedicated to Jupiter, and numed the 
Olympium. 

Olympiad, (o-Aim'pe-4d.) [From Gr. Olumpias.] (Anc. 
Gronn A period of four years, by which the Greeks 
reckoned their time. This method of computation took 
its rise from the Olyuipic Gaines, Which were celeurated 
at intervals of four years. The method of computing 
time by O. did not come into use until after the death 
of Alexander; it ceased at the 301th O., in the year 40 
of the Christian era, History is much indebted to the 
Olympiads; they have served to fix the date of many 
importaut events; and, indeed, the history of Grecs, 
before this method of computing time was observed, is 
almost entirely fabulous, or filled with anachronisms. 

Oly mpias, (-LIn pexis daughter of Neoptolemus, king 
of Epirus, m. 357 B. C., Philip, king of Macedon, hy 
whom she became mother of Alexander the Great. Di- 
vorced by her husband, she acquired authority after 
the accession of Alexander, and alter putting to death 


Cleopatra, 2d wife ot Philip, was herself murdered by 
Cassander, 315 B. C. 


Olympic Games, (oim'pik-.) (Antiq.) The most 
splendid national games of the ancient Greeks, were 
celebrated once in every four years, in honor of Zeus, 
the ther of the gods. Besides running, leaping. box- 
ing, wrestling, and the quoit, there were horse-racing, 
chariot-rucing, Åc. Sumetimes there were contests in 
eloquence, poetry, &c. The vietor’s prize was u wreath 
of wild olives. A material of small value was chosen, 
that the combatants might be stimulated by courage 
and the love of glory, more than by the sordid hope of 
gain. In faot, the glory of the conquerors (who were 
termed Ol ymnpérmico) Was inestimable and immortal. 
Their statues were erected at Olympia. in the sacred 
wood of Jove; they were conducted home in triumph 
on a car drawn by four horses, were coinplimented by 
poets, painters, &c. ; aud many privileges and immuni- 
ties were thenceforth conferred on them. Not only all 
the states of Greece, but foreign nations also, resorted 
to these games, in great numbers, [rom the extremities 
ef Egypt, from Libya, Sicily, aud other countries. The 
@eom!atants contended naked. At first they used to tie 
@ scarf round their waist: but this having once thrown 
down a combatant by entangling his feet, and canecd 
him to lose the victory, it was thenceforth laid aside. 
The priestesses of Ceres excepted, no females were per- 
mitted to be present; and if any woman was found to 
have passed the river Alpheus during the solemnity, 
she was to be thrown headlong from a rock, 

Olympic Mountains, in Washington & coast- 
range iu the N.W. peninsula, bet. the Pacific Ocean and 
Hood's Canal. Mt. Olympus, its highest point, reaches 
an altitude of 3,155 ft. above sea-level. 

Olympus. (olim'păs.) (Anc. Geog.) A famous moun- 
tain of Thessaly, in Greece, near the Macedonian ſrou- 
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tier, 80 m. N. of Larissu; N. Lat. 40° 4% 32^, E. Lon. 229 

25'. ltattains an altitude ot 9,745 ft. above sea-ievel; 

was regarded by the anc. Gre: ks ur the chosen abode of 

the gods, and as being crowned by the throne of Jupiter. 

| Omaha, (v ma-haw,) a flourishing city of the State of 
Nebraska, and seat of iustice of Douglas co, opposite 
Council Blutts, on the Missouri, 40 m. N.E of Lincoln. 
This is one of the chief stations on the Union Pacifio 
Railroad. 

Oman, (o-min’,) a S. E. country of Arabia, constituting 
the central division of the imaumate of Muscat, bet. the 
Arabian Sea and the Persinn Gult. Surface, generally 
desert, but with some tertile valleys. C. Bostak. Jep. 
unknown. 

Omar, (o’mdr,) s. Aboo-Bekr (J. v.) a 2d caliph of the 
Arabian dynasty, 6. K. D., took Damaseus and Jerus 
salem, defeated the Greeks at Yermak, conquered Syria, 
Persia, and Egypt. in which last undertaking the fa- 
mous library of Alexandrian was destroyed, O. erected 
the splendid mosque which bears hia reme, on the site 
of Solomon's temple at Jerusalem, and was assassinated 
at Medina, in G44, after having consolidated the Js- 
Jamitic faith, and reigned with wisdom and popularity. 
— OQ. II., sth caliph of the Omeiyade dynasty, 8. his 
cousin Solyman, 717. D. in 70. 

O' mar or Omer) Pasha, a Turkish genernlissimo, 
was a Croatian named MicHarL Latras, B. in 1805. In 
18S he became à Turkish subject, a convert to the 
Moslem faith; then a parla; suppressed n rising in 
Bosnia, 1520-1: defeated the Rus-ziins at. Oltenitza, 
1803, and at Kalafat, 1854; commanded the Turkish 
forces before Sebastopol, 1505; aud suppressed the 
Cretan insurrection, 1565. D. 1871. 

Oii bay. or Marewa,iem’ba,) au island of the E. archi- 
priugo, bet. Celebes and. Australia, ix separated from 
Timer by the Strait of Ombay; S. Lat. d &'-8O Z8, E. 
Lon. 1249 17-1200 7“. Area, Sùl aq. m. Surface hilly, 
und of volcanic tormation. Since 1501 it has belonged 
to Holland. Zp. abt. 200,000, 

Ombre, (or.) | From Sp. hombre, a man.) ( Games.) 
A game at cards commonly played by three persons. 
Omega, (cmegah [Gr.j The name of the Greek long 
o. It is the last letter in the Greek alphabet, as aipha 
is the first; aud from the expression iu Revelation, 
“I am Alpha and Omega, the beyinning and the end- 
ing. saith the Lord, which ig, and which was, and which 
is to come, the Alraghty " (i8; the characters of alpha 
and omega became With the Christians symbolical hieros 

glvphics. 

Omelet, (In-.) [Fr. emelete] | (Cookery.) A kind 
of pancake or fritter, made with eggs, herbe, and other 
Áncreidicnts, 


Omen. omn.) [L.] Antiq.) The name given by the 


Romane to signa by which approaching good or bad for- 
tune was 8upposed to be indicated, 

Or entum, (o én'tó»i.) I. ] (Anut) A prolongation 
of the peritoneum, whieh touts above a portion of the 
intestines and jis formed of two membranous layers, 
with vessels and fatty bands distributed through it. 

Omer, %%% r,, among the Hebrews. à measure of caps- 
city, being the loth part of an ephah, or a little more 
than o pints. 

Omer, (St.. (omir) a fortified and manuf. town of 
France, dept. Pas-de-Calais, on the Au, 29 m. N.E. of 
Boulogne. fap. 21.509. 

Ominindoes, (% -e. or OMMFEYADEA., (Hiin) A 
Saraecnic dynasty of caliphs, founded in 560 A. D. by 
Moaweeyeh, aud which reigned in Damascus until 749, 
when it was succeeded by the Abussides, The C. after- 
wards established at Cordova, in Spain, the W. empire 
of the Saracens which rividied in power and magnifi- 
conce that of its E. rival. The line terminated in 1013, 

Omnibus, (abbrev. Bus.) (6ncre-hüs.) |L, for all.] 
A large carriage, with seats sffixed lengthwise, drawn 
by horses and commonly used as publie convevance for 
the locomotion of passengers in large cities. They first 
appeared in Paris in 1825, in London in 1529. 

Omnium. (/- um.) (I.., of all.] (Frrance) A term 
that has reference to the public funds. wherein it is 
used to express the aggregate value of the stock or se- 
curities which the subscribers to a loan receive from 
govt. As the O. of every loan is the subject of exten- 
give &peculationa, it is generally liable to considerable 
variations with respect to its current price, sometimes 
selling at a high premium, gt other times at a discount. 

Omphale, (om'fa-le.) (Myth) A queen of Lydia, for 
love of whom Hercules gave up his lion's skin and club, 
and put on a woman's sarment and spun. 

Omsk, (ms,) a fortified town of Asiatic Russin, at the 
junction of the Om and Irtish; N. Lat. 64° 57’, E. Lon. 
73? A. Pep, 12,000 

Onagen, (ndg yan) or ON AER. 


(Zoll.) An animal 
of the lam. Et, found in Africa. 


It is smaller than 
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the and much resembles the Quagga. Its color is Ontonagon, ( on- d,) in Mic an, a W. co. di 

er black stripes; legs and tail white, the Upper Peninsula, washed on the N. by Lake Bupe 
On FACOese, (On-iy-ra'se-e.) (Bol.) An O. of planta, | rior; area, 2,300 aq. m.; C. Ontonagon. 

all. Myrtules, consisting of herbs or shrubs, with single Onyx, (% [Gr.] (Min.) A species of agate, strati 

leaves, aud the parts of the flower usually tetramerous, fied with opaque and translucent lines; being a semi- 


They inhabit chietly the temperate regions of America, ellucid gem of different colors. The bluish-white kind 
Aaia, and Europe. 5 looked upon as the true O. of the ancients. It is 
nanism, (o^ndn-Izm.) [From ONAN, Gen. xxxvili. 9.] valued in proportion as the colors are distinct and op- 
Self- pollution; masturbation. posed. Any stone exhibiting layers of two or more 


eg &, (o-negah,) a river of European Russia, having colors, strongly contrasted, is calledan Q, — (Med.) An 
ts source in Lake Latcha, and emptying into wae gulf abscess, or collection of pus, between the Jamelle of the 
of same name in the White Sea, after a course of 250 m. cornea; so called from its resemblance to the O, stone. 
— À large lake in the govt. Olonetz, bet. N. Lat. 60050 The diagnostic signs of it are, a white spot or speck, 
62° 50’, E. Lon. 34» 20-369 . Estim. arca, 400 sq.m. It prominent, soft, and fluctuating. 
discharges its surplus waters by the Soir into Lake Ooch, (00%/,) a town of Hindoctan, British P. of Mool- 
Oi. tan, rajahship of Bhaulpore, near the confluence of the 
Oneida, (o-ni'dah,) in New York, a lake lying within Chenaub and Sutlej. Pup, 25,000, 
parts of Oneida, Oswego, Onondaga, and Madison cos., OUlite, (0-lit.) (From Gr. oom, an egg, and lithos, a 
covering an area of abt. 100 1. m., and discharging its stone.] (Min.) A Species of limestone composed of 
surplus waters by a river of same name into the Osage small rounded grains like the roe of a fish. Each grain 
river. — A central co. uf «ame State: uren, ].200 sq. m.; has commonly a particle of sand fora nucleus, about 
Capitals, Rome and Utica—A flourishing town of} which the cal 'Areous matter is arranged concentrically. 
edison count , 120 miles West by North of Al- —(Geol.) The Oùlitic or Jurassic System may be said to 
Dy. comprehend the whole of those peculiar limestones, 
Onglee, (óng'gla.) [From Fr. ongle, a claw.] (Her.) A Ccalcareous sandstones, muar]s, shales, and Clays, which 
term which designates the talons or claws of beusts or lie between the chalk formation and the new red sand- 


birds, when borne of adiflerent tincture frum that of Stone beneath. Where the system is perfect and com- 
the body of the animal, plete, the argillaceous laminated limestone and eliales, 
Onion, (ün'yün.) ( Fr. ognon.| Bot.) A name given Called the Lias, constitute the lowest group; the yellow. 


to a few species of the fen. Allium, but more especialy ish granular limestones, on len rHο g 
to A. cepa, a biennial bulbous-rooted plant, with a 
swelling stem, leafy at the base, tapering fistular leaves, 
a reflexed spathe, a large globose umbel, usually not 
bulbiferous, the lobes of the Periauth obtuse and hooded, 
not half as long as the stamens. The bulb js simple — 
not composed of cloves, like that of garlic; and in the 
common variety is solitary, showing little tendency tu 

roduce lateral bulbs, The part chiefly used is the 

ulb, but the young leaves are also used, and young sced- 
lings drawn from onion beds are a very common ingre- 
dient in soups and sauces in the beginning of summer. 

Onobrychis. -b.) (Bot.) A handsome gen. 
of plants, O. Fubuceæ, which may be distinguished by 
its pinnate leaves without tendrils, ita Spicate flowers, 
and its wrinkled one-seeded legume or Dod. O. sativa, 
the Common Sainfoin or Cock’s-head, is in uch cultivated 
in Europe asa shifting fodder Crop, especially on the 
odlite soils, in which its deeply-penetrating roots, by 
bringing up Orgunic matter from below, act most bene- 
ficially in the formation of a thicker crust of soil. Its 
culture in this country has been attempted with but 
indifferent success, 

Onomatopeia, 6n-0-mah-to'pe-ah.) [From Gr. onoma, 
a name, and poiso, I make.) (Aet) A figure of speech 
in which words are formed so as to resemble the sounds 
made by the things signified; as the humming of bees, 
the burking of doga, &c. 

Onondaga, (O me,) in New Fork,a N.W.cen- 
tral co.; area, 800 8q. m.: C. Syracuse, Pup, 104, 183. 
Onopordon, (o-no-pór'dün,) a gen. of plants, O. As. 
tracea. The Cotton-thistle, O. acanthium. is an Euro- 
pean Way-side weed, with broad, sharp-edged leaves, 
white with cottony hairs, und largo prickly flower. 

heads of a dull purple color. 

Onslow, (ónz'lo,) in WN. Carolina, a &. E. co, skirted by 
the Atlantic: area, 600 sq, m.; C. Onslow, 

Ontario, a prov. of Canada, See CANADA, 

Ontario, (Ón-fa're-o,) in Canada, a co. of prov. Ontario, 
washed by Lake Ontario; urea, 851 8q. m. ; C. Whitby. 

15, 90. — In New Fork, a W, central CO.; area, 670 
8q. m.; C. Canandaigua. 

Ontario, (On-ta’re-o,) the easternmost and smallest of 
the five great lakes of the mid-N, American continent, 
in the basin of the St. Lawrence, its Waters being di- 
vided bet. Brit. and Amer. jurisdiction, lies bet. N, Lat. 
43 1044, and W. Lon. 169-509. It is of an oval, 
elongated form, covers an area of abt. 5 400 8q. m., and 
is in length 172 m., by a central breadth of 60 m. Its 
Superficial level is sal ft. below that of Lake Erie, and 

ft. above the tide-level of the St. Lawrence. In 


andstones, sands, 
and clave, culled Oil ite. the middle Rroup; and the gray- 
ish laminated Clave, with subordinate layers of lime 
stone, and taggy, lerruginous sandstones, called the 
Wealden, the Upper group, 

Opacity, see.) [From I. opacus, du rk.) (Opt.) 
Chat quality of a substance which Causes it to be ime 
pervious to light. The term is sometimes extended to 
the whole Spectrum ; thus, we Speak of alum as being 
Opaque to heat, and Ooranje-gluss as being Opaque to tlie 
actinic rays, 0. ig the opposite to transparency, 


Water, It is wund in Many parts of Europe, especially 
in Hungary. It i« brittle, and when first dug out of 
the earth is soft ; but it hardeng and diminishes in bulk 
by exposure to the air. The substance in which it ia 
most commonly found isg a ferruicinous sandstone. It 
is generally dull, owing to foreign admixture; but in 
folie Specimens a lively play of light is observable, 
while others show different colors by reflected and 
trausmitted light. 

Opalescence, (warns) [Same ua (Min.) A 
colored shining lustre, reflected from a single spot in 
an opal, or other mineral, 

Opelousas, (o-pe-loo'sis,) in Louisiana, a town, C. of 
St. Landry par., 50 m. W. of Baton Ronge. Ip. 1.578. 

Opera. (Op'cr-ah.) [It works.] (Theat) A dramatic 
Composition, of which music forms the essential part; 
aud in this it is distinguished trom other dranias which 
are accompanied by music. According as the serious 
or the comic Character Prevails in O., it is termed 0. 
seria or O. burla, Thena me of grand O. ig given to that 
kind which is confined to music and Song, Of Which the 
recitativo is u Principal feature, An operetta is a short 
musical drama of a light character: to which species 
of composition the French vaudeville belongs, Italy 
May be considered the birthplace and cradle of the O.: 
but in Germany romantic O. have also, of late years, 
been produced With great success, 

Opern-glass, (Op'cr-ah-glás.) (Optics) A Galilean 
telescope, 80 called from its use in theatres. The field 
of view of this instrument is very limited, and therefore 
it cannot be used Witha high Magnifying power. It is 
generally Cinocilar — that ik, consists of a small tele- 
Bcope for each eye. These telescopes are connected to- 
Eether, and have their foci adjustable by turning the 
same screw. 

Operation, (Op-"r-a'shün.) [From L. 1 (Surg) 
Any methodical action of the hand, performe on t 
average depth abt. 500 ft., it is navigable for large ves- human body, with a view to heal an injured or diseased 

sels throughout its entire extent. On the British side part, whether instruments are employed or not. 

of the lake, the chief ports are Toronto, Kingston, Opercalum, (-pir'ku-líüm.) [L.a lid.) (Bot.) The 

Newcastle, and Ningara: on the American, Oswego, id of anything, as in the pitcher of Nepenthes or the 

Genesee, and Sackett's Harbor. It connects with the] fruit of Lecythix : more especially the lid of the Bpore- 

Erie Canal by the Genese River and Oswego Cu na!; Case of ürn-mosses, — ( Zj[ ) See CoNcHoLoar. 

with Luke Erie, by the Niugara River and Welland | Operetta, (óp-cr-"Utah.) [It.] See OPERA, 

Canal; and with tlie tide-water of the St. Lawrence ! Ophibolus, (o-fib'o-Its.) (Zul.) See COLUBRIDA. 

by the Rideau Canal. Ophicleide, (Offe-Alid.) [From Gr. nphis, a serpent, 

I. doi Sy. (én-tól'o-je.) [From Gr. on, a being, and and kleis, a key.] (Mus.) A powerful bass wind instre 

logos, doctrine.) The doctrine of being: — a name for-{ ment ina brass band. It is of modern introduction 

werly given to that branch of Metaphgsical science | Ophidians, (o-fid'e-dnz.) [From Gr. ophis, a serpent] 
which treate of the essential qualities of things. 400i.) See SERPENTS. 
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hioglossacese, (6/-c-0-glds-sa’se-e.) (Bet) ‘fhe 

dder's Tongue fam., an O. of ferns consisting of a few 
rather elegant little plants with an erect or pendulous 
stem, which has a cavity instead of pith, leaves with 
netted veins, and the spore-cases (thecæ) collected into 
a spike formed at the edges of an altered leaf, 2-valved, 
and without any trace of an elastic ring. They are 
found in warm and temperate countries, but abound 
most of all in the islands of tropical Asia. 

Ophiology, (0-fe-dl’oje.) [From Gr. ophis, a serpent, 
and logos, a treatise.) (Zobl.) That department of nat- 
ural history which treats of serpents and the reptilia. 

@phir, (ofür. (Script.) A region frequently men- 
tioned in the Old Testament, and from which the ships 
of Solomon, fitted out in the harbors of Edom, brought 
gold, precious stones, sandal-wood, &c. The voyage 
occupied three years, Where O. was situated, has been 
a much, in fact, a superfluously disputed question. It 
was probably either on the E. coast of Africa about 
Sofala, or in Arabia, or in India, but in which of the 
three countries is doubtful. 

@phiurans, (if-e-ü'rdnz,) or OPHIURIOIDS. (Zoól) An 
order of radiata, embracing echinoderms which have 
the central disk very small in comparison to the size 
of the arms, and circular; the arms starting off abruptly 
from its circumference. Locomotion is effected by 
means of spines. 

Ophthalmia, (6/-thdl’me-ah.) [Gr., from ophthalmos, 
theeye.] (Med.) An inflammation of the mucous mem- 
brane which covers the globe of the eye, and of the cor- 
respondent surface of the eyelids. It may be induced 
by many different exciting causes, such as sudden 
transition from heat to cold, residence in damp or 
sundy countries in the hot season, expusure of the eyes 
to the vivid rays of the sun, the suppression of some 
habitual discharge, &c. 

@phthal'moscope, (-:kép.) [Gr. ophthalmos, and 

,I inspect.] (Med.) An optical apparatus by 
which a surgeon can examine the interior of the eye in 
living persons. It is extremely useful in ascertaining 
the seat and nature of the disease. 

Opiate, (o'pe-it.) [From L. opium.) (Med.) Any medi- 
cine that contains opium, or has the quality of produc- 
ing sleep or repose; a narcotic. 

Opinion, 5 {from L. opinor, I think,] in its 
abstract sense, the judgment which the mind forms of 
any proposition, of the truth or falsehood of which 
there is not sufficient evideuce to produce absolute con- 
viction or certainty. 

Opium, (o»pe-üm.) [From Gr. opos, juice.] NM 

ae inspissated juice of a species of puppy, the Papaver 
somniferum, a native of Turkey, but now naturalized 
in many parts of the world. It is obtained by wound- 
ing the unripe seed capsules, collecting the milky juice 
which exudes, drying it in the sun, and kneading it into 
cakes. The O. of commerce is in cakes, covered with 
pieces of dried leaves, and the seed capsules of soine spe- 
cies of Rumex. It should be of a rich brown color, a tough 
consistency, and a smooth, uniform texture. Its pecu- 
liar narcotic smell ought to be strong and fresh; its 
taste is hot, and somewhat acrid. Its activity as a 
medicine depends on the presence of morphia, an alka- 
line base, in combination with meconic acid. It con- 
tains also narcotine, narceide, codein, gum, resin, extrac- 
tive matter, and small quantities of other proximate 
elements, The Indian O. is exported in enormous 
uantities to China, in spite of the prohibition of the 
hinese govt., aud its vigorous attempts to prevent the 
introductíon of the ares. Comparatively little Indian 
O. finds its way into this country, where the most es- 
teemed and most largely used kind is known as Smyrna 
or Turkey O. It is beyond all doubt the most valuable 
of all drugs, and may be used with advantage in an im- 
mense number of conditions: to relieve pain, allay 
spasm, promote sleep, relieve restlessness, produce per- 
spiration, or check excessive discharges. In small doses 
its effects are those of a stimulant, followed by depres- 
sion; in larger doses constipation eee con- 
tracted pupils, and somnolency are induced, and in still 
larger quantities coma and death. The habit of Opium- 
— * is chiefly confined to China and the islands of 
the Indian Archipelago. An extract called chandoo is 
made into pills abt. the size of a pea. One of these 
pills being put into the small tube that projects from 
the side of the O. pipe, that tube is applied to a lamp, 
and the pill being lighted is 8 at one whiff or 
inflation of the lungs, attended with a whistling noise. 

The smoke is never emitted by the mouth, but usually 

receives vent through the nostrils. Although the im- 

moderate practice of O.-smoking is most destructive to 

those who live in poverty and distress, yet it does not 
appear that the Chinese in easy oi and whe 
have the comforts of life about them, are materially 
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affected in respect to longevity by addiction to this 
habit. 

Oporto, (o-pàr'to,) or Porto, ane. Portus Cule,) a flour- 
ishing city and seaport of Portugal, on the Douro, near 
its mouth, 174 m. N. E. of Lisbon. O. is the seat of an 
extensive commerce, particularly in the export of the 
red wine known as It, produced in the vicinity. This 
city was stormed and sacked by the French in 1805. 
Pop. 89,194. 

Opos'sum. (Zool) See DIDELPHIDA. 

Oppeln. (peu, à manuf. town of Prussia, in Silesia, 
on the Oder, 51 m. S. E. of Breslau. Pop. 11,530. 

Opposite, (6p'pr-zit.) (bot) Placed on O. sides of 
some other body or thing and on the same plane. Thus, 
whenleavesare O, — Q 
they are on O.sides >" 
of the stem, as in 
Fig. 506; when pe- 
talsare O., they are 
on O. sides of the 
flower ; and so on. 

Opposition, (o- 
po-zish'ün.) p op- 
Semen ( Politics.) 

hat party or side 
in a legislative as- 
sembly whose poli- 
tical principles are 
opposed to those of 
the ministry of the 
time being.—( Log.) 
The disagreement 
between proposi- 
tions which have 
the same subject or 


Fig. 506. 
CHLORANTHUS INCONS- ;CUUS, 
the same predicate, but differ in quantity, in qual 


ity, or in both.—(Ast.) That aspect or position of 
two stars or planets, in which they are diametrically 
opposite to one another, or 180 deg. apart. 

Opsiometer, (óp-se-óm'e-tár.) [From Gr. opsis, the 
vision, and mefron, measure.] (Opt.) An instrument 
for measuring the extent of the limits of distinct vision 
in different persons, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
focal length of the lenses necessary for correcting the 
imperfections of the eye. 

Optative, (óp'ta-tiv.) [From L. optativus, a wishing.) 

Gram.) A mode or form of the verb, by which is ex- 
pressed the wish or desire to do a thing. 

Optics, (op'tiks.) iiron Gr. optomui, to see.] The sci- 
ence which treats of the laws of vision and light,whether 
direct, reflected, or refracted. In a more simple applica- 
tion, O. is the science of direct vision only, while the 
science of the laws and properties of the rays of light 
when considered as reflected, is called catoptrics, an 
the science of refracted rays dioptrics; but in its gen- 
eral sense, O. comprehends the whole of that of which 
catoptrics and dioptrics are two parts. For information 
regarding the diflerent branches of this science, recourse 
must be had to the different heads. See EYE, Lieut, 
Microscope, REFLECTION, REFRACTION, TELESCOPE, &c.— 
Optic angle, that which the optic axes of the eyes make 
with one another, as they tend to meet at some distance 
before the eyes. — Optic axis, the axis of the eye, ora 
line going through the middle of the pupil and centre 
of the eye. — Optic nerves. (Anat.) The second pair of 
nerves from the brain, which perforate the bulb of the 
eye, and serve for the sense of sight. 

Opuntia, (o-pün'she-ah.) (Bot.) The Prickly Pear or 

ndian Fig, a gen. of the O. Cactacer, confined to the 
American continent, and, like the rest of the order, in- 
habiting hot dry places. They have a fleshy stem, gen 
erally formed of com- 
pressed or cylindrical 
articulations; leaf- 
less, except that the 
youngest shoots pro- 
duce sinall cylindrical 
leaves, which soon 
fall off; generally 
covered with clusters 
of strong hairs or of 
prickles; the flowera 
springing from 
among the clusters of 
prickles, or from the 
margin or summit of 
the articulations, sol- 
itary, or corymboso- 
paniculate, generally 


yellow, rarely white Fig. 507. — PRICKLY PEAR. 
er red; the it re- (0. vulgaris.) 
sembk 


pear, with 3 prickles on the skip mucilagi 


ORD 


Italy, 1450, by St. Philip Neri, and originally styled of 
the [oly Trinity. Its present name, conferred in 1612, 
was derived from the oratory built by its founder near 
Florence. The French branch of the suciety was insti- 
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nous, generally eatable — that of some species pleasant, 
that of others insipid. O. culgaris, the Common Prickly 
Peur or Indian Fig Fig. 507 is a native of Virginia, but 
is now naturalized in 3. Europe and N. Africa. O. coe 
einellifers, the Cochineal Fig er Nopal plant, and O. fund, || tuied in 1613, and the English in 1547. 
are cultivated in Mexico and other parts tor the uourish- Oratorio, 'or-a-t/re-o.) It, a chapel or an oratory: 
ment of the cochineal insect. a place where these cotipositions Were first performed.] 
timisin, (0j/tim-iza.) [From L. optimus, best.]| (Mus) A kind of sacred musical composition, either 
Pos) That doctrine which maintuns that this] purely dramatic or partaking both of the drama and 
world, in spite of its apparent imperfections, is the best] the epic, in which the text is illustrative of some re- 
tbat could have been devised, ligious subject, sometimes taken directly from Scrip- 
pon: (Op'shiin,) From L. aptin, a choice.] (Finance.)| ture; and the music consists of recitatives, airs, duets, 
Stock Exchange transactions, a percentage given] trios, quartets, choruses, accompanicd by an orchestra, 
for the choice of putting or calling, that is, n Selling or] sometimes also by an organ, and introduced by an 
buying stock in time-bargains at a certain price. instrumental overture, The O. is not intended for. 
Or, d [Fr., gold.] (Her.) A color, otherwise called!  geenic representation, By far the greatest master of 
or y . employed in blazonry. In engravings. O. was Handel (4. v.). 
t is represented by small dots all over the feid or Oratory, (órto-re)) [From L. oratorius, belonging 
charge. to publie speaking.) Ce-.) The art by which a 


0 


KO 

Oraela, (or.) (Bot.) Se ATRIPLEX, Speaker is enabled to persuade and convince his hear- 
Oracle, (óra-k!..) [From L. oriculum — oro, I epenk.] 
(Anij.) A pretended revelation of future events, or 
the will of supernatural powers, through the medium 
of a priest or priestess. The most famous oracles wero 
those of Apollo at Delphi, aud of Jupiter Amnon in 
Ezypt. In the founding of cities and colonies, the in- 
troduction of new governments, the und-rtaking of 
important enterprises, and particularly in all cases 
of great urgency, the oracles were consulted, and rich 
gifta presented to them. Darkness and ambiguity in 
the responses were made to cover thosa mistakes which 
would otherwise have disclosed tho impostare; and 
thus for many centuries they obtained the veneration 
and homase, not only of the ignorant multitude, but 
of monarchs, warriors, and philosophers. It has been 
asserted that they rowed at th» birth of Christ; but 
the edicts of the emperors Thoodosins, Gratian, and 
Valentinian, show that th-y were consulted, at least 
occasionally, down to A. D. 32%, 


ers, according to the rules of ihetorie. It properly 
consists of four parts, namely, invention, disposition, 
elocution, aud pronunciation. Quintilian says: "The 
faculty of speech we derive from nature; but the art 
of speaking from observation.” To constitute O., the 
langnage must be just and pertinent to the subject; 
it must be methodical, all parts of the discourse 
being disposed in due order and connection; and it 
must be embellished, and pronounced with eloquence. 
Diction, manner, gesture, modulation, a methodical 
arrangement of the several topics to be introduced, 
and a logical illustration of them, are all essential re- 
quisites in oratory, — (rel. Hist.) Among the early 
Christians, a name conferred upon a chapel or other 
Place of divine worship. 


Orb, (érb.) [From L. orbis, a ephere.] (Anc. Art) A 


hollow sphere. The heavens were supposed to consist 
of as many such concentric ephercs as there were 
known planets. The sun was placed In the orlis mazi- 


Oran, (o“ In,) a city of Algeria, C. of p. of same name, 
203 m. W. S. . of the city of Algiers, 

Oran re, (07d) [Fr.] (B^) Soo Cirnes, 

Orange, a manuf. town of France, dept. Vaucluse. on 


7118. 

Orbit, (ort.) (From L. orbita. the track made by a 
chariot-wheel.] (Anut) The two cavities under the 
forehead in which the eves are situated, are termed 


the Meyne, I2 in. N. of Avignon. ‘This place was for- 
merly C. of a nall principality from whose rulers 
sprung tho present house of Orage- Nossa, represented 
by the king of the Netherlands, who retains the title. 
Tho town and tor. were ceded to Franco at the Peace of 
Utrecht, 1713. Pop. 10,007. 

Orange, in Fl. an E. cent. co.; d., 2,700 eq. m.; C. Or- 
lando.—A co. of Jud. ; €. Paoli; a., abt. 400 g. m. In 


orbits; and these organ’ are set in bony sockets. 
(Asf.) The path of a planet or comet in its course 
round the suns; thus the earth's O. is the curve which 
it describes in its annual revolution, and which is usu- 
ally termed the ecliptic. Modern astronomers have 
ascertained that the O. of every planet is an ellipse, 
having the enn in one of its foci; and that their mo- 
tions in these ellipses are such, that a radius drawn 
from the centre of the sun to the centre of the planet 


N. (“, a N cent. co.; a., 60% eq. m.; C. Hillsboreush. 
In New Jersey, àa town of Essex co., abt. 3 m. N. N. W. 
of Newark. —In N. F. a S. E. co, b. on 
Now Jersey; area, 770 8q. m.; C. Goshen.—In 7*zas, au 
ES E. county, b. on Louisiana; area, 300 sq. m.: C. 
Orange.—In Vermont, an. E. county, b. by New Hamp- 
shire; area, 640 sq. m ; C. Chelsea.—In Firginia, a N.E. | 
central county; arva, 230 sq. m. 

Or’‘angeburg, in & C, a S. cent. dist. ; g. 1 438 sq. m. 

Orange Free State. a republic of S. Africa, S. of 
Vaal river; d. abt. 42.557 sq m. 

Orangemen, (arm j- nn.) (Hit) The appellation 


always describes equal areas in equal times. The O, 
of satellites, also, are E. 

Orcades, (dr’ku-deez.) (Anc. Geog.) The Orkney and 
Shetland Islands. 

O reagna, (sometimes written ORGAGNA.) (Orkahn’yah,) 
ANDREA DI Crone, a Florentine artist, B. 1225. He 
excelled in sculpture, painting, and architecture, D. 
1385. 

Or'ehard-grnss. (Bot) fce DACTYLIS, 

i Orchestra, sork strah.) (From Gr. orcheomaf, Y dance. 
(Mus.) The space, in theatres, between the stage an 


given by the [rish Roman Catholics to those of their 
countrymen who supported William III. It has sinco 
designated the members of an association instituted in 
Ireland, in 1795, to uphold the ascendency of the Pro- 
testant religion, and notorious for its hostility towards 
the Roman Catholic Church. 


the seats of the spectators; appropriated by the Greeks 
to the chorus and the musicians; by the Romana, to 
the magistrates and senators, and by the moderns, to 
the musicians. The word is also used to denote any 
erectio for the performers of 8 concert, or any ine 
strumental band performing together in modern cone 


Or’anse-peel., sce CITRUS. certs, operas, or sacred music. 
Or’anze-root. See HYDRASTIS Orchidacese, (ór-Kela'se-c.). (Bot.) The Orchids, an 


Orang-outang, (Tn uu. (Milat, man of 

the woods.] (Zu.) The Indian or red orand, Simia or 
Pithecus satyrus, n species of apo, with a flat face and 
distorted resembiauce to the huiman form, found in the 
forests of Cochin-China and the Malay archipelago. 
They live in swampy forests, walk erect, feed on fruits, 
sleep on trees, and inake a shelter against the inclem- 
enciea of the Weather. They are clothed with reddish— 
brown hair, and are remarkable for their strength, as 
well as their ability to use weapons with the hand. 
They inhabit the islands of Borneo, Sumatra, &c., and 
attain the height of four or five feet. They have neither! 
tail, chee k-pouches, Dor ischial callosities 
grown they have an enormous laryngeal ponch. The | 
African animals, corresponding to the -O, are 00 
Chimpunzee (q. v.), and the Gorilla, Troglodytes gorilla, 
which is 5 to 6 feet high. Fes heavy frame, large and 


O. of plants, all. Orchüilales, consisting of perennial 
herhaceous planta or shrubs, in temperate countries 
assuming a terrestrial habit, in warmer latitudes grows 
ing on treea, or fixing themselves to stones, They are 
distinguished by the peculiar form which one pleco of 
the perianth (libellam) assures in many cases, as to 
cause the flower to resemble soma insect, reptile, or 
bird; by its pollen cohering in greina or waxy masses; 
and by its socalled inferior ovary, The order Includes 
394 genera and abt. 3,000 apecies, many of which are 
remarkable for the simplicity, beauty, and fragrance 
of their flowers, 


When full-| Orehidnles, (cr-ke-da'leez.) (Bet.) An all. of planta, 


class Eindogena, characterized by having 1 to 3 stamens, 
and seeds without albumen. 


Orchis, (s.) [Gr.] (ot) Tho typical gen. of the 


ORSHIDACER, Q. *. 


powerful jaws, wary and ferocious disposition, and ‘Ordeal, (Ac. dl.) [From Ger. erthet]. (Feudal Law.) 


muscular strength, render it one of the most furmida- 

ale of the apes. 

Oratorians, (67-1-l0’/re-dnz,) or CONGREGATION OF THE 
r. (Eccl Hist.) A religious order founded in 


An ancient mode of trial, in which God was asked to 
manifest the truth by leaving nature to its ordinary 
course, if the accused were guilty; by interposing & 
mirucle, if innocent. It wes borrowed from the pagansq 
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It prevailed during the Middle Ages throughout almost 
the whole of Europe; and it isstill practised in some 
parts of the East Indies. 
Order, (or dur.) [From L. ordo, a sequence.] (Arch.) 
A system or assemblage of parts subject to certain uni- 
form established proportions, regulated by the office 
which each part has to perform. "There are 5 classical 
orders, distinguished by the base, capital, and entabla- 
ture of their columns, viz., the Tuscan, the Doric, the 
Jonic, the Corinthian, and the Composite. —(Zool.) A 
up of animals, constituted for the purpose of classi- 
Eos. inferior to class or sub-class, but superior to 
family, tribe, genus. — ( Bot.) A division of au alliance, 
nymous with family, and comprising those genera 
which, though varying in some respects froin each 
other, have the essential characters alike. — ( Her.) See 
KNiaHTHOOD, —( Eccl.) An aggregate of religious or 
conventual communities comprehended under one rule, 
consisting in the Roman Catholic Church of 3 classes, 
viz. —the Monastic, the Military, and the Mendicant. 
See MONACHISM. 
Orders. (Ec!) An institution regarded in the Ro- 
man and Greek Churches as a sacrament, by which min- 
isters are specially set apart for the service of religion, 
and are regarded as receiving a certain religious con- 
gecration, or. at least, designation for their office, The 
Rom. Cath. Church holds that thero are 7 orders: —4 
minor, those of janitor, exorcist, reader, and acolyte; 3 
major, those of sub-deacon, deacon, and priest. It does 
not consider the episcopacy asa separate O., but merely 
the perfection of the priesthood. Previously to admis- 
sion to the lowest order the tonsure is conferred; it con- 
sists in clipping and shaving a small circular space on 
the crown of the head; the size of thia space is in- 
creased as the cleric advances through the various or- 
ders. The Reformed Churches acknowledge only 3 or- 
ders: those of deacon, priest, and bishop. 
Ordinal, (órdin-i.) (Numer.) A number noting or- 
der; as first, second, &c. 
Ordinance, (6r’de-ndns.) [From L. ordina.] An au- 
thoritative rule or law, or a sovereign or parummount 
decree, precept, or command, 
Ordinary, (órdin-a-re.)) From L. ordinarius, usual.] 
(Hool. n the Roman Catholic Church, a bishop of 
the díocese.—( Eng. Law.) An ecclesiastical julgo — a 
bishop, as judge in his diocese; au archhishop, for the 
purpose of appeal, in his province. — ( Her.) A portion 
of the escutcheon, included between straight or other 
lines; it should comprise the fifth part of the shield. 
The chief O. in common use are tho pale, fesse, bend, 
bor, saltier, chevron, and cross. They aro generally, but 
not necessarily, bounded by straight lines. If the lines 
are serrated, the O. is indented ; other deviations from 
the straight line are termed tngrailed, invected, &c. 
When an O. has two sides, but is varied only on tho 
upper, it is said to be supertngrailed, superinvected, &c.; 
if only on the lower, subingrailed, subinvected, &c. 
Ordinate, (0r'din-3t.) [From L. ordino, I arrange.] 
(Geom.) A straight line drawn from any point in a 
curve, perpendicular to another straight line called tho 
absciss, The latter and the O. together are called co- 
ordinates of the point, 
Ordination, (0r-de-na'shiín) [From L. ordinatio, an 
appointing to office.] (end.) The conferring holy or- 
ders, or initiating a person into the priesthood. 
Ordnance, (óràni»z) (Mi) A name applied to tho 
guns and munitions of an army generally, and in par- 
ticular to the great guns. Descriptions of the various 
sorts of O. will be found under C.NNon, Mon: n, RIFLE, 
&e. We therefore purpose to confine ourselves in this 
article to a description of the Gatling batlery~jun, which 
is the type from which has sprung the French Mitrail- 
leuse, first introduced into practical use in the Franco- 
Prussian war (1870-1), and now adopted with modifica- 
tions by several other European powers. The Battery- 
gan or American mitrailleuse, invented and lately per- 
ected by Richard Jordan Gatlinz (born in North Caro- 
lina, 1818), consists (Fie. 503) of 10 barrels (the French, 
Belgian, and Italian e ende have 37 barrels) in 
combination with a grooved carrier and lock-cylinder. 
All these several parts are rigidly secured upon a main 
shaft. There are as many grooves in the carrier and as 
many holes in the lock-cylinder as there are barrels. 
Each barrel is furnished with one lock, 80 that a gun 
with ten barrels has ten locks. The locks work in the 
shots formed in the lock-cylinder parallel to the axes 
of the barrels. The lock-cylinder, which contains the 
locks, is surrounded by a casing which is fastened to a 
frame, to which trunnions are attached. "There is a 
artition in the casing, through which there is an open- 
ol and into which the main shaft, which carries the 
lock-cylinder, carrier, and barrels, is journaled. The 
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front part of the frame. In front of the pertinoss, in 
the casing, is placed a cam, provided with screw sur- 
faces. 
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This cam is rigidly fastened to the casing 


and 

is used to impart a reciprocating motion to the locks 
when the gun is revolved. "There is also, in the front 
art of the casing, a cocking-ring, which surrounds tho 
ock-cylinder, is attached to the casing, and has on its 
rear surface an inclined plane with an abrupt shoulder. 
This ring and its projection are used for cockin 
firing the gun. This ring, the spiral cam, and the 


and 


make up the loading and eB mechanism. On the 
rear end of the main shaft, in the rear of the partition 
in the casing, is located a gear-wheel, which works to 
a pinion on the crank-shatt. The rear of the casing is 
closed by the cascable plate. There is hinged to the 
frame in front of the breech-casing a curved plate, cov- 
ering partially the grooved carrier, in which is formed 
an opening through which the cartridges are fed to the 
gun from feed-drums, The frame which supports tho 
gun is mounted upon the carriage used for the trans- 
portation of the gun. The operation of the gun is very 
simple. One of the feed-drums filled with cartric ges is 
placed upon the gun as shown in the engraving; a man 
then turns the crank, which, by the agency of the gear- 
ing, revolves the main shaft, carrying with it the lock- 
cylinder, carrier, barrels, and locks. As the gun is re- 
volved, the cartridges, one by one, drop into the grooves 
of the carrier from the feed-cases, and instantly the 
lock, by its impingement on the spiral cam surfaces, 
moves forward, pushes the cartridge into the chamber, 
and when the butt end of the lock gets on the higliest 
projection of the cam, the charge is fired, through the 
agency of the cocking device, which at this point liber- 
ates the Jock, spring, and hammer, and explodes the 
cartridge. As soon as the charge is fired, the lock, as 
the gun is revolved, is drawn back by the agency of tha 
screw surface in the cam acting on a lug of the lock, 
bringing with it the shell of the cartridge after it has 
been fired, which is dropped on the ground. ‘Thus, it 
will be seen, when the gun is revolved, the locks in ra- 
pid succession move forward to load and fire, and re- 
turn to extract the cartridge-shells. In other words, 
the whole operation of loading, closing the breech, dis- 
charging, and expelling the empty cartridge-shells, is 
conducted while the barrels are kept in continuous re- 
volving movement. It must be borne in mind that while 
the locks revolve with the barrels, they have also, in 
their line of travel, a spiral reciprocating movement; 
that is, each lock revolves once and moves forward and 
back, et each revolution of the gun. The feed-drum 
has been lately . to the gun by Mr. S. W. Broad- 
well. It takes the place of the feed-cases previously 
used. The feed-drum is a cylinder, containing four 
hundred cartridges, and by its use, four hundred shots 
can be fired, one man only being required to work the 
gun — that is, to attend to the feed and turn the crank 
—and all of these shots can be fired in one minute. 
The ammunition is carried in the drums, and as soon 
as one is emptied, it is removed and replaced by a full 
one, the change -u requiring a few seconds. At the 
great trial made at Shoeburyness, England, Sept., 1870, 
the smaller improved Gatling gun, with a bore of about 
94 of an inch, threw three-ounce balls to a distance of 
$100 yards, making no less than 165 hits in 2 minutes, 
out of 348 fired. 


Ordonnance, (ór'dón'ndnz.) IPS ( Fíne Arts.) The 


roper disposition of the parts o 


a building, the res 
n a picture, and the like. ch "m 


main shaft is also, at its front end, journaled in the | Ore, (or.) [From Dan, aarc, a vein.) (Metall.) Natural com- 
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pounds of metals with the non-metallic elements, chiefly 
oxygen or sulphur, are called ores of the metals. When 
the metals occur by themselves, or alloyed with other 
metals, they are sud to be nafire, Sometimes the min- 
eral in whieh the metal or other valuable substance is 
found is called the ore; thus we hear of diamond ore, 
eulphur ore, Kc. In puch cases, the term matrer would 
be more appropriate. Iron pyrites nativo sulphide of 
fron), which is so largely used as a source of sulphur, 
is now called sulphur ere. 

Oreades, (o-re'a-deez) (Myth.) Nymphs of the moun- 
tains. 

Oregon, (r' in,) or Cotumora, th; largest of N. 
American rivers emptying into the Pacific, risea in the 
Rocky Mountains, in abt. N. Lat. 510 and W. Lon. 116°, 
After pursuing a somewhat devious course it empties 
into the ocean between Point Adams and Capo Disap- 
pointmeut, in N. Lat. 45° 18’ and W. Lon. 124°. At its 
mouth it is from 5 to 6 m. in width. Vessels of con- 
siderable tonnage may ascend abt. 100 m. above its em- 
bouchure, as far as Fort Vancouver. 

Oregon, a N. W. State of the Auer. Union, lying bet. 
N. Lat. 425-16, and b. N. by Washington Per., E. by 
Idaho, S. by California nnd Nevada, nnd W. y the Pacific 
Ocean. Length, from E. to W., 35v m.; breadth, N. to 
., 25 m. Area, 95,274 47. m., or 60,975.30? acres. Tho 
seaboard, extending some 300 m. in length, presents 
fow good harbors, being for the most part rocky and 
iron-bound. O. is intersected through its ceatre by 
two almost parallel mountain chains, runniag N. to 8, 
the principal of which, the Cascade Range, divides it 
into two nearly equal portions; the other rilzo — that 
of the Blue Mountains — extends from tho Lewis Fork 
of the Columbia River as far as Diumonl ak in 
Douglas co., where it throws off spurs which nonetrate 
into California. The surface of the State. generally, 
may be described as a succession of ridzy elevations 
formed at right angles with the coast, and with fertile 
and well-watered valleys intervening. The chi»f rivers 
of O. are the Oregon or Columbia (which forms tho 
greater part of the dividing line from Washington 
Tor.), the Lewis Fork of the samo river, tho Willamctto, 
Umatilla, Owyhee, and Rogue River. The climata of 
the region lying E. of tho Cascades is much drier and 
Jess fertile than the country westward of those moune 
tains. Large tracts of the soil are aimirabiv adioted 
to tillage; others to grazimg purposes. According to 
the U. S. census of 1890, O. had then under culti ation 
16.217 farms, against 7,557 in 1870. 5,806 in 1860, and 
but 1,104 in 1850. Of the 16,217 farms in 1880, 13,938 
were occupied by their owners, and 1.538 worked on 
shares of the product. Of the total number of farms, 
11.701 were between 100 and 500 acres, The farm pro- 
ducta for this year, 1890, were chiefly as follows, viz.: 
Indian corn 127.075 bshs.. produced from an acreage of 
6.650; wheat 7.456402 bshs., produced from an acreago 
of 444,051; outs 4.500.503 bshs, from an acreage of 
151.836; barley 9.020,07 7 bshs. In live stock she pos- 
sessed horses 124,107 ; milch cows 59,549; other cattl) 
852.501; sheep L083,162; swine 156.222. Timber is lesa 
abundant in E. Oregon thin W, of the Cascade Range; 
on the slopes and summits of the Blue Mts., and in 
various spurs aud ridges which traverse this section ot 
tho State. aro fonnd the cedar, fir, pine, hemlock and 
other varieties of heavy timber. Although known to 
possess great mineral wealth, mining operations hava 
go far heen confined to a few localities only. Gold bas 
been obtained to an annual amount ranging from 
$1.^00,000 to $2,000,000, and valuable deposits of coal 
underlie an estimated area of 600 aq. m., particularly 
in the tract of country bordering on Coos Bay. The 
salmon and other fisheries of O. are of considerable im- 

rtance. Politically, the State is divided into 32 cos. 

hief cities and towns: Portland, Salem (cap), Oregon 
City, Astoria, Roseburg, Corvallis, Umatilla, &c. O. 
contained iu 1850 a total of 600 miles of railroads, built 
at a cost of nearly $20,000,000, with other lines in con- 
struction and in contemplation, and her system of 
ateam navigation, haa, of late years, received great at- 
tention. The govt. is in no essential different from that 
of the other Staten. The executive power is exercised 
by a governor; the legislature consists of two houses 
elected biennially: and the judiciary consists of a chief 
justice and 3 puisne judges of the supreme court. In 
the National Congress the State is represented by two 
senators. and one delegate to the lower house. Educa- 
tion is well cared for, liberal Jand-grants having been 
devoted to this purpese: the W illamette University at 
alem, and that of the Pacific at Forest Grove, are leud- 
ing scholastic institutions. In 1510. the total assessed 
valueof the State was $31,798,910; of which $17,664,202 
represented real estate, and the balance personal estate; 
these figures exhibit an increase since the last Census 
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of total assessed value $12,778,695, while the same 
exhibited for 1880 a total of $46,422,817- Am't. raised 
by taxation in Ore. was nearly $400.0C0, the amount 
expended upon public schools was $314,017, with a 
total number of enrolled pupils of 37,533, out of & 
school population of 59,615, and an average daily at 
tendance of 27,435 pupils, besides a large number 
attending the excellent private schools started of late 
years. The total debt of O. September 1, 1850, did not 
exceed $500,000.—Under the name of waa for- 
merly known that region viaimed by the U. States al 

the Pacific seaboard bet. N. Lat. 429-549 40. First ex- 
plored by Lewis and Clark in 1804-5, the Missouri Fur 
Company established posts for trade in 1808, and three 
years later, the Amer. Fur Co. founded a settlement at 
the mouth of the Columbia, which they named A«storsa, 
in honor of J. J. Astor (q. r.). Bet. 1839 and 1848 im- 
migration increased, and on Aug. 14, in the latter year, 
O. became formally organized asa ter. Previously, in 
1846, a boundary-line between the U. States and Brit. 
America had been fixed; that tract of country & of tha 
49th deg. of lat., watered by the Columbia and its Lewis 
and Clark forks, and the Willamette, Lecame American 
territory; while Great Britain took for her share ihe 
valley of the Upper Columbia with the entire navigation 
of tat river, as well as the whole basin of the Fraser 
River. In 1553, O. was denuded of part of her extend 
by the creation of Washington Ter. On November 5, 
1857, a State Constitution was adopted, and on Febru- 
ary 14, 1859, O. became a unit of the Confederation or 
States. 

Oregon, in Miszovri, a S. co., b. on Arkansas; area, 
1,050 sq. m.; C. Alton. 

Orel, (o'réi) a city of Russia In Europe, C. of a govt. of 
same name, on the Oka, N. Lat. 529 57’ 58", E. Lon. 352 
57“ 15". It is the entrepôt of the trade between Centrai 
Russia and the Crimea. Jop. 45,570. 

Orenburg, (6’rén-boorg,) a commercial city of Russia 
in Europe, C. of a govt. of sume name, on the Ural, ia 
N. Lat. 61° 45', E. Lon. 880 6“. Up. 33,431. 

Oresten, (o-rés'tez.) (Heroic Hist.) A son of Agamem 
non, who, according to the legend, and with the com- 
plicity of his sister Electra, revenged his father's mur- 
der by killing ZEgisthus and his mother Clytemnestra, 

r which he was pursued by the Furica; but waa 
cleared by the court of the Areopagus at Athens. Ac- 
companied by his friend Pylades, he aleo visited tho 
Chersonesus in the Euxine, from which they carried 
off his rister Iphigenia and the statue of Diana. He 
afterwards became king of Mycenæ. 

Orfah, (or,) a fortified trading town of Turkey in 
Asia, 78 m. S. W. of Diarbekr; N. Lat. 37? 8’, E. Lon. 389 
6’. It is supposed to stand on the site of the Scriptural 
Ur of the Chaldres, Pop. 30,000, 

Orfila, Matureu Josern Bonaventure, (or fe lak,) an 
eminent chemist, B. in Minorca, 1781, became professor 
of medical jurisprudence and chemistry in the Paris 
Faculty of Medicine, 1819-23. He is regarded as the 
founder of toxicology, and instituted in Paris the mu- 
seum called by his name. D. 1853. 

Organ, (órgin.) [From Gr. organon. an instrument.) 
An apparatus designed for the production of some 
certain action or operation; in which sense, the me- 
chanical powers, and even the veins, arteries, nerves, 
muscles, and bones of the human body, may be called 
organs. The organs of sens are those parts of the body 
by which we receive the impressions or ideas o£ 
external objects; thus the ears are the organs ef 
hearing: the nerves are the organs of perception and 
sensation, and the tongue is the organ of speech.—The 
„organic world” comprises the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms; minerals are not organized bodies.— ( Mus.) 
A wind-instrum;ent, or rather a collection of instru- 
ments under the command of a single performer. It 
is a very ancient contrivance, but was little used until 
the Sth cent. The first O. mentioned in history was e 
small portable instrument sent by the emperor Con- 
stantine Copronymus to Pepin, the father of Charlo 
magne, in 757. St. Jerome mentions an O. with twelve 
pairs of bellows, which might be heard at the distance 
of a thousand paces, or a mile, and another at Jerusa- 
Jem which might be heard at the Mount of Olives, 
The size of an O. is usually expressed py the length of 
its longest pipe: thus, ono of 320r 16 feet. Itgenet- 
ally consists, in reality, of two or more organs — tho 
great O., the choir O., the swell O., the pedals; each 
having usually its keyboard or clavier. The stops are 
contrivances for throwing ono or more systema of 

ipea, or, as they may be very well termed, instrumenta, 
n or out of action, or combining them. And they re- 
ceive their names from the kiud of pipes with which 
they are connected, as the flute stop, the tru stop; 
or from their object as coupling stops, &c. The word 
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stop is applied also to the system of pipes itself; thus, 
ebe trumpet stop comprises all the trumpets belonging 
to the scale. There is in all the stops a different pipe 
for each note. The greatest O. in the world is proba- 
bly that constructed in 1870 for the new Roval Albert 
Hall of Arts aud Sciences, in London, which has 111 
complete registers and 135 draw-stops. 

Organic Chemistry. (ór-jin'ik-.) Sec CHEMISTRY. 
— O. Diresse. ( Med.) A morbid alteration of structure 
in some organ of the animal body. In a functional dis- 
ease, the secretions or functions only are changed. — 
O. Laws. Pol.). Those laws which directly concern 
the fundamental parts of the constitution of a Ntate.— 
O. Remains. (Geol.) Fossil remains of animals and 
plants imbedded in the earth's strata, 

Organization, (6r-qin-e-za'thin.) (From Gr. organ- 
izo,lorganize.] The act of forming or arranging the 
parts of a compound or complex body in a suitable 
manner for use or service. Also, the totality of the 
parts which constitute, and the laws which regulate, 
an organized body. 

Organography., (Y rah- fe.) See Borawr. 

Organology. (je.) | From Gr. organen, and logos, 
doctrine.] ( Physiol.) That dept. of the science which 
especially treats of the different organs of animals, but 
more particularly those of the human species. 

Organon, or ORGANUM, (ór'gin-ün.) (Gr. and I.) 
(Philos.) A term of nearly the same signification ns 
method, and implying a code of rules and canons for the 
guidance of the scientific faculty, either in general or 
in reference to some partieular branch thereof; thus 
we have the Novum Organon Scientiarum of the illus- 
trious Bacon. 

Organzine, (órqdn-zen.) Fr. organsin.) ( Manuf.) A 
name given to silk after having been wound, cleansed, 
thrown, and twice twisted and doubled. 

Orgent, (ór-ziit.) [Fr.] A kind of syrup used in certain 
beverages, being a sweetened emulsion of almonds, usu- 
ally flavored with a few bitter almonds and a little 
orange-flower water. 

Oriel, (0’re<l.) (Arch.) In Gothic buildings, a recess or 
bay-window, usually ornamented with tracery, 

Orient, |0’re- nt.) | From L. oriens, rising.) (Geng. and 
Ad.) The east, or eastern point of the horizon; — so 
named because it is the point where the sun rises, and 
is thus opposed to occident. —(Surrv.) One is said to 0. 
a plan when its bearings are marked with regard to the 
four cardinal points. 

Oriental, (rend.) (Same deriv.] (Geoq.) Designat- 
ing those parts of Asia which lie bet. 3. Europe and 
Japaa; hence, plurally, the natives or inhabitants of 
Asiatie countries in general. 

Orientation, (-(d'shiin.) (Same deriv.) (Arch.) The 
act of so locating a church as to make its chancel face 
towards tho east. 

Oriflamme, (Fre- HI.) (From L. auri flamma, a 
blaze of gold.] (er.) Tho old royal standard of France, 
originally the church banner of the abbey of St. Denis. 
It was a piece of red taffeta fixed on a gilt spear, in the 
form of a banner, and cut into three points, each of 
which was adorned with a tassel of green silk. 

Origanum, (o-rig't-ni m.) From Gr. oros, a moun- 
tain, und ganuo. I delight.) (#et.) The Marjorum, a 
gen. of plants, O. Lamiacem, consisting of herbs or low 
shrubs, with their flowers agereyated into cylindrical 
or oblong spikes, and protected by colored bracts as 
long as or longer than the calyx, which latter is tuhn— 
lar with ten to thirteen ribs, and has a nearly regularly 
five -toothed limb and hairy throat; the corolla is 
slightly irregular; and the stamens four, The species 
are natives of the Mediterranean region. O. onites and 
O. mujorana are included among seasoning herbs, un- 
def the name of Marjoram, 

Origen, (ore. in,) an eminent Father of the Church, B. 
in Egypt, 186 A. D., studied under Clement of Alexan- 
dria, and in 230 was ordained a presbyter at Cesarea, 
where lie became a noted preacher, and endeavored to 
reconcile the Platonism of the Greek philosophy with 
the teachings of the Scriptures, After enduring much 
persecution, he p. at Tyre in 253. O. taught heterodox 
doctrines of the Arian class, which afterward prevailed 
in Syria and Egypt till their condemnation by the 
Council of Constantinople, 553 A. D. 

Original, (orij'e-nil.) (From L. originalis, the first of 
anything.] (Fine Arts.) A work performed by an artist 
who has himself conceived its design: whon he copies 
the same, such copy is termed a duplicate..—( Law.) An 
authentic instrument of something, intended to serve 
asa model or example for imitation.— O. Sin. ( Theol.) 
The primal wickedness committed by Adam; hence, 
the depravity of human nature, viewed as a natural 
consequence. 


@rihuela, (ór-e-wa'la,) è manuf, town of Spain, p. 
es 
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Yalencla, on the Seguro, 14 m. E.N.E. of Murcia. Pop, 
18,009. 

Orillon, (^-ri/'lon.) | Fr.. à small ear] ( Fort.) A roana 
wall-faced mass of earth raised on the shoulder o 
casemated bastions, to cover the cannon of the retired 
flank. 

Orinoco, (dre ,) (Carib. Ind., a “coiled serpent,” 
a great river of S. America, having ita rise in the W. 
foothills of the Parima Mts., Venezuela, in N. Lat. 39 
30’, W. Lon. 64°, and emptying into the Atlantic Oceam 
by a delta of several mouths, N. Lat. 8° 20’, W. Lon. 
619, after a course of 1,900 m., during which it is rein- 
forced by 436 rivers and 2,000 smaller streams. Its 
basin enibraces an area of 251,000 gq. m., and during 
the rainy season its waters flood a vast extent of coun- 
try on either side. 

Oriole, (re. ol. ) (Zoél) See ICTERIDÆ. 

Orion, (o-ri'ón.) (Myth.) A giant and hunter of Beo- 
tia, blinded by Bacchus, who recovered his sight in Lem- 
nos; and whose death is very variously related by the 
legends. — (Ast.) One of the 48 constellations arranged 
by Ptolemy. It isin the southern hemisphere, with re- 
gard to the ecliptic, but the equinoctial passes nearly 
across its middle. It contains seven stars, which ure 
very conspicuous to the naked eye. Of these, three 
are in a line and form the belt, pointing in one direc- 
tion to Sirius, the Dog-star, and in the other to the 
cluster of the Pleiades. Iminediately below the belt is 
Rigel in the foot of O. Above the belt are Bellatrix 
on the right shoulder, and Betelyneux on the left 
shoulder. South of the belt is a cluster of stars form- 
ing the sword or the nebula of O. The nume O. is of 
great antiquity, and occurs in Job, Amos, and Isaiah. 

Orissa, (c-ris'sa^,) a Brit. p. of India, presidencies Ben- 
gal and Madras, bet. N. Lut. 18-239, E. Lon. 83-879, b. 
E. by the Bay of Bengal. Area, 28,000 sq. m. C. Cut- 
tack. Pup. 4,500,000, 

Oristano, (o-rees-tuh'no,) a town of Italy, island of 
Sardinia, on a bay of same name, 55 m. N. N. W. of Cag- 
liari. Pup. 10.000. 

Orizaba, or Orizava, (o-re-zah'bah,) a city of Mex- 
ico, 70 m. W. S. W. of Vera Cruz. Pop. 16,000. The vol- 
canic peak of same pame, 25 m. distant, has an altitude 
of 17,380 ft. 

Orkney and Shet'iand Islands, (The.) (orx' ne,) 
an archipelago situate to the N. of the coast of Scotland, 
bet. N. Lat. 58° 44/590 24^, W. Lon. 29 2, 3 20'. They 
number altogether 49 islands and islets, chief of which 
is Pomona. Area, 2,448 sq. m. Deep-sea fishing is the 
principal industry of the inhab. C. Kirkwall. The 
Shetlands (or Zetlunds) (anc. Ultima Thule) are separat» 
ed from the Orcadian group by a strait 48 m. in breadth 5 
bet. N. Lat. 59? 5244 50’, W. Lon. 0? 44'-19 44“. They 
number 117, 87 of them being uninhabited. Area, 5,388 
sq.m. The horses, or rather shaggy ponies, known as 
Shetlands, or Shelties, ure widely celebrated. C. Ler- 
wick, | United pop. 62,877. 

Orlando Furioso, (ór-ldn'do fü-re-o'zo.)) See ARI- 
08T0. 

Orléans, (ór-la'dn.) the titular ducal designation borne 
by two branches of the anc. blood-royal of France. Of 
the first line, the following members receive historio 
mention: — Louis, Ist duke, 2d son of Charles V. of 
France, n. 1271, became leader of the faction opposed 
to the Burgundians, and was assassinated by Jean 
Suns Peur, Duke of Burgundy, in 1407. He was father 
of the Count Dunois (q. r.). — His elder aon, CHARLES, 
n. while essaving the conquest of the Milanese, 1465, 
His son, Louis IL, 8. to the French crown as Louis 
XII. — Between the extinction of the first and the cre- 
ation of the second line of O. comes JEAN BAPTISTE 
Gaston, 3d son of Henry IV. by Marie de Medici, h. 
1608, who was created Duc CO. in 1628. He plotted 
against his brother Lonis XIII., and p. in banishment 
at Blois, 1660. — The second house of O. opens with 
Puirirpx I. 2d son of Louis XIII. by Anne of Austria, 
B. 1660; D. 1701. His son, PHILIPPE II., B. 1674, became 
Réaent of France after the death of Louis XIV. He 
was educated in profligacy by the Abbé Dubois, and 
though endowed with brilliant talents, brought the 
kingdom almost to ruin. D. suddenly, 1723 — His son, 
Lovis, B. 1703; D. 1752. — His son, Lovis PHILIPPE, was 
B. 1725; p. 1785. — His son, LOUIS JOSEPH PHILIPPE, B. 
1747, known as Philippe Fgalité, voted for the death of 
Louis XVI., and was nevertheless guilotined, 1793, 
lenving a son who, in 1820, became king of the French 
under the title of Lovis I'hilippe I. — The BASTARD or 
ORLEANS. Beo DtNoijs. 

Orle'ans, a fine city of France, C. of dep. Loiret, an: 
formerly of the p. Orleannais, on the Loire, 3$ m. N. R. 
of Blois. Joan d'Arc e v.) compelled the English to 
raise the siege of O. in 1128-9, and it was in 1870-1 the 
scene of bloody contests between the French an the 
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Prussians, the latter twice occupying he City. Fop, | Gr ris-reot, (Bot) See Ian. 


49,100. 
Drieans, (rns) in Louisiana, a 8. K par.. Washed by 
lakes Borgne and Pontchartrain; area, 150 89. m ; C. 


Orsini, % «'ne,) the name of an illustrious Romas 
family, two members of which became Popes; vis, 
Nicholas AI., 1277, and Benedict XIII. 1724. 


New Orleans. In FKermon. œ N. county, b. on Canada, Ort hoclase. tor tho-kla2.) (.Min.) See FELDSPAR. 


E.; area, 700 sq m.; C. Irasburg.—In Yew Fork, n! (ey tlhodo x, órikodoka.) 


N.W. county, washed by Lake area, 319 . 
m.; C. Albion. p" 
Br'lenns, ‘Isle of,) an i-land ln ~es 1a WTrence, 


Canada E, abt. 5 m. l- low Quebec; area, 120 aq. m. 


distinguished fo history. Among ite chief members 
were: — GREGORY (CoUNT), B. 1751; D. 1753. He was a 
favorite of Catherine IT., and the chief instrument of 


her elevation to the throne, 1762. — ALkXIs, B. 1757, | 


served in the war ayainst Napoleon I. and in 1829 ne- 
got ia ted the treaty of Adrianople. In 15-5, he received 
com mand of the army sent tosupport the Sultan against 


the Viceroy of Egypt, and brought about the treaty of | 


Unkiar-Ske!esi, Inu 1856, he represented Russin ut the 
Congress of Pacis, and became in 1506 prime-wminister 
of the empire. D. 1861. 

Ormuz, (6, o, [anc. Ozvyri«.] an Island, 12 m. in cir- 
cuit, belonging to the Imaum of Muscat, at the mouth 
of the Persian Gulf; N. Lat. 27° 12’, E. Lon. 56? 23’, 

Orne, (orn.) à N.W. dept. of France, b. N. by Calvados, 
and S. by Sarthe and Mayenne; area, 2,500 ay. in.; C. 
Alençon. "up. 414,615. 

Ornithogalum, (d.) ( Bot.) A gen. of planus, 
O. TAliacer. The Star of Bethlehem, O. u. % lau, is 
a handsome weed, naturalized in this country, and so 
called from its being abundant in Palestine, and having 
star-like flowers. 

@rnithoglossum, (-nifh-o-g/icssfin) (B..) The 
Bird's Tongne, a gen. of bulbous plants, O. Melanthace:r, 
belonging to the floru ot the Cape of Good Hope, 

Ornithology, (-/oj^. From Gr. orwitbos, und logos, 
description.) (Z., That branch of Natural History 
which treta of Bins, q. v. 

Ornithopus, %%% /,.) (Bot) The Bird's Foot, a 
gen. of leguminous plants, O. Fubscese. The Serradilla, 
O. satírus, is a valuable agricultural plant, producing 
an abundant crop of excellent fodder where nothing 
else will grow to perfection. 

Ornithorhynchus, (orn.) [From Gr. ornis, 
a bird, and rhynchos, a beak.) (Zool ) The Duck-bill 
(Fig. 58), a gen. of Australian mammals, fam. Afonotrr- 
mata, abt. 2 feet high and are characterized by the forin 
of the mouth, which resembles the bill of a duck. 

Orobanehacere, (iing-hu'se-e.) (Hat.) An O. of 
herbaceous parasitical plants, all. Gentéviales, having 
scales in place of leaves, a persistent inferior calyx, and 
a monvpetalous irregular usually bilabiate persistent 
corolla. 

Orobus, ( ds.) (Bot) The Bitter Vetch, à genua 
of papilionaceous plants, O. Fubucex, closely resembling 
LAa'^grus, 

Orogrnphy, (raub. ſe,) or Orol'egy. [From Gr. 
oros, à mountain; graphrin, to write.] Cys, Grog.) A 
description of the height and forin of mountains and 
their ramifications, the trending directions of alpine 
chains, and their relations to the surrounding country. 

Orontes, (o-rontez,) a river of Turkey in Asia, Ip the 
N. part of Syria, having its source on the E. slopo of the 
Anti-Libunus chain, and emptyiug into the Mediterra- 
. 40 m. N. of Latakia, after a W. N. W. course of 240 
miles. 

Orontiaceæ, (oon: le- alu.) ( But.) An O. of plants, 
all. Juncales. They are herbs with broad occasionally 
eua leaves, and spadiceous flowers enclused by a 
epathe. 

Orpheus, (r'fo-iis.) [r.] (Myth.) A legendary bard 
of Greece, said to have been su skilful, that all things, 
even trees and rocks, were moved by the music of his 
lyre. His wife Eurydice having dicd, he went down to 

ades in quest of her, and by his wondrous music ob- 
tained permission from Pluto that she should follow 
him to the upper world again, if he did not once turn 
to look on her. Just as he reached tho regions of day, 
he turned, and she was borne hark to the dead. The 
special women in the orgies of Bacchus tore him in 
pieces. 

Orpiment, m [From L. awt rigmentum, 
gold paint.] (Chem.) Ter«ulphide or yellow solphuret 
ot arsenic, forming the basis or coloring Ingredient of 
the paint known as King’s yellow, 

Orp me, (Or ptu.) (Bol) Seo SEDUM. 

SUY: 555 after the designer, the Earl 

rerg. machine representing the motion 
inti p g 8, 


«ocin 
i et Dg the evolution of one or more of the satel.’ 
en 


[From Gr. orthos, clear, and 
Aa, an „ ( Theol.) Maving a right judgment 
in matters of religious beliefz— in contradistinctiom 
from heterodoz. 


| Orthedronaies, (-dróm'iks.) [From Gr. orthos, right, 
Orloff, (ór'/0f,) the patrouymic of a noble Russian race 


und dromos, a course.] (Narig.) The art or practice of 
sailing on the arc of a great circle, that is to say, in the 
rhortest distance between two points on a sphere. 

Orthoepy, (o-o'epe.) (From Gr. ortkos, and epos, a 
word.) The art or practice of correctly pronouneing 
or accentuating words. 

Orthogon, (¢:’tho-gon.) [From Gr. orthos, and géóma, 
an angie.) (Geom. A right-angled figure. 

Orthography. (- rah fe.) (From Gr. orthot, right. 
und grapho, 1 write.) (Arch.) A geometrical repre 
eentaucen of an elevation or section of a building. — 
(Fi rt.) The pictile or representation of a work in ali 
its parts, as it would appear if perpendicularly cut. 
from top to bottom.—(Geom.) The art of drawing a 
front view of an object, so as to represent the height 
of cach part; so called from ite determining things by 
perpendicular lines falling on the geometrical plan. — 
(Gram.) That division which teaches the nature and 
properties of letters, and the correct spelling and writ- 
ing of words. 

Orthometrie, (-mélrik.) ( Crystallog.) [Gr. orthos, and 
metrein, to measure.) A term applied to those crystals 
which have their axes at right angles to one another. 

Orthopedy, (-thop'e-de.) s Gr. orthos, straight. 
and pardos, à child.) (Med.) That part of the science 
which has for its object to prevent and correct deform- 
ities in the bodies of children. 

Orthoptera, (O rak.) [From Gr. orthos, and 
ptera, wings.) (Zi.) A sub-order of insects, having 
the body generally less firm in texture than the Coleop- 
lera, and covered by soft semi-niemibranoue elytra fur 
nished with nervures. The legs of some are formed fo 
running, others for leaping. The antenne are usually 
filiform, and sometimes extremely long and slender, in 
which case they are composed of innumerable minute 
joints, The parts of the mouth are well developed, and 
approach in structure those of the order Coleoplera. The 
O. undergo a scmi-metamorphosia, of which all the 
mutations are reduced to the growth and development 
of the elytra and wings that are always visible in a 
rudimental state in the nymph. The sub-order com- 
prises numerous well-known insecta, often of large size 
and splendid colors; such as Grasshoppers, Locusta, 40. 

Orthorhombie, (-rám' bik.) (Crystall.) Same as TRI- 
METRIC, q. v. 

Orthotomous, (-H ms.) [From Gr. orthos, and 
tomé, a cutting.) (Crpstal.) Presenting two cleavages 
rectangular with each other. 

Orthoty pous. (-“ e- pu.) (From Gr. orthos, and 
typos, torm.) ((*ystall.) A term describing crystals 
which present a vertical cleavage, 

Ortive, rr.) (From L. ortus a risting.) (44) Ia 
astronomical parlance, rising or ostern thus the 
O. amplitade of a planet ia 
an arc Of the horizon ine 
tercepted between the 
point where a star rises 
and the enat point of the 
horizon — tlie point where 
the horizon und equator 
intersect. 

Ortolan, (6r'to-ldn.) [Fe] 
(Alu.) The Great-heade 
Bunting, Emberiza or Je 
trophanes hortulana, a bird 
greatly esteemed for the 
delicacy of its flesh, when GNE 
fn season. It belongs to 
the Fringillide. nud is a 
native of N. Africa; but in 
summer and autumn it 
visits S. and sometimes even centrn] and N. Europe 
It ia about the size of a lark (Fig. 509), and seems iden- 
tical with the miliaria of Varro, which was sold at sach 
enormous prices to the epicures of Rome. 

Orty x. (ór'tiks.) (Zal) See PERDICIDA. 

Orvieto, (6r-re-a't,) a city of Central Ituly, p. Perugia, 
at the confluence of the rivers Chiane and Paglia, 69 m. 
N. W. of Rome. Pop. 12.955. 


„[. 
MANO : 
Et ad 

As 


Fig. 509. — THB ORTOLAN. 


magnitudes, and distances of the bodies com- | Orycteropus, (-er op.) (ZoóL) A gen. of in- 
the solar system. It differs from the plunetariwn, | : 


gectivorous animals, fain. Monotremata, comprising the 
Aard-vark or Earth-pig of 8. Africa, O. Capensis, which 
yurtakes of the nature beth of the Agt-ester apd the 
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Armadillo; agreeing with the former In Its general | Oshkesh, (dsh’kde),) in Wisconsin, a flourishin city, 


habits, but, although entirely destitute of scaly armor, 
more resembling the latter as to its anatumical struc- 
ture, 

ard Er (o’rtks.) (Zoöl.) A long-horned and large species 
of Antelope, inhabiting different parts of Africa and 
Asia. It is also called Gemsbock. 

Oryza, ebd ta ( Bot.) A genus of plants, O. Grami- 
nacee, The inflorescence is in panicles; glumes two, 
not exactly opposite; outer pale-ribbed. The seeds 
grow on separate pedicels, which spring from the main 
stalk, and each grain is usually terminated by an awa 
or beard, resem- 
bling that of 

e kinds of 
wheat. O. sativa is 
the well - known 
Rice of  com- 
merce. This im- 
portant grain, 
which supplies 
food fora greater 
number of hu- 
man beings than 
are fed on the 
produce of any % 
other known & 
plant, is supposed 
to be of Asiatic 
origin. Through- 
out tho Chinese 
Empire and the 
contineut of In- 
dia, as well as in 
all the great 
islands in the In- 
dian Archipelago, 
rice is the priucipal, and frequently the only, food of 
the great mass of the population. The Common Rice 
is a marsh-plant, and can only be cultivated success- 
fully when the ground can be inundated during a cer- 
tain period of its growth ; it requires a temperature of 
60? to 80° to ripen it. It is largely cultivated in some 
of our Southern States, chictly in South Carolina and 
Georgia. In 1880, the total crop of rice in the United 
States was 110,181,873 pounds. 

Osage, (o- cd,) in Kansas, an E. co.; area, 800 sq. m.; 
C. Burlingame.—In Missouri, a S.E. central co.; area, 
500 sq. m.; C. Linn. 

Osage Orange. (B.t) See MACLURA. 

Osage’ River. in Kansas aud Missouri, has its source 
in Lyon co, in the former State, and empties into the 
Missouri River, bet. Osage aud Cole cos., after à tortu- 
ous course of over 500 m. 

Osnges. (Fr., from Algonquin Tud. onasash, bone men.) 
A tribe of N. American Indians, of the Dakota or 
Sioux fam., located upon a territory of 7,564.000 acres, 
granted them by the U. States govt. in. 1825, situate 
bet. N. Lat. 37-389, W. Lon. 91-959. They number abt. 
3,000, and are little better than a pack of miserable 
thieves, and murderers of defenceless whites. 

Osceola, or Oceo La, (0x50 14^,) a Seminole Indian 
chief, B. in Florida in 1803. In 1835, to avenyea wrong 
perpetrated upon him, he declared war against the 
whites, aud being taken prisoner after ù two years’ 
struggle, n. in Fort Moultrie, 1837. 

Oseeo'la, in Michigan, a N. W. central co. of the Lower 
Peninsula, watered by the Muskegon River; arca, 576 
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sq.m, 

Oscillation, (-si-I«shün. [From L. oscillo, T swing. | 
(Mech.) The vibration or alternate ascent and descent 
of a pendulous body. In falling down the curve, it 
generates so much force as, but for the resistance of 
the air, and friction at the centre of motion, would 
carry it up to the height from which it descended; 
and, were it not for these, it would continue to descend 
aud ascend through equal spaces. Oscillations in small 
circular or in a cycloidal curve are performed in equal 
times, the length of which depends on the length of 
the pendulum, being proportional to its square root; 
thus, a pendulum four times as long as another will 
vibrate twice as slowly. — The centre of O. is that point 
iu a pendulous body at which, ali its matter being col- 
lected, the oscillatious would still be performed in the 
same times. The axis of O. is a straight line passing 
through the point of suspension, parallel to the hori- 
PALA perpendicular to the plane in which the O. 
8 e. 

Osculation, (-la'skun.) e L. osculor, Y kiss.] 
(Geom.) One curve is said to osculate another, when 
they are in contact in such a way that the greatest 
88 number of points are common to both.—( 421 ) 

e intercommunicating of blo.«i- vessels, 


C. of Winnebago co., on Lake Winnebago, at the en- 
trauce of Fox River, 75 m. N.N.E. of Madison. Pop. 


Osimo, (o-. a town of Central Italy, p., and 9 m. 
S. S. W. of the city of Ancona. Pop. 15,210, 

Osiris, (osiris) (Eyypt. Myth.) An Egyptian king- 
god, the husband of Isis, and the legendary civilizer of 
the country. He was murdered aud dismembered by 
his brother Typhon; but Isis collected his scattered 
lim and revenged his death by the aid of her son 

orus. 

Oskaloosa, (Hol- a town of Iowa, C. of Ma- 
haska co., 100 m. N. W. of Keokuk. 

Osmium, (62’me-fim.) (Chem.) An element associated ! 
with platinum, usually considered to be a metal, but! 
possessing properties which have led many persons to 
consider it a metalloid. Symbol, Os; at. weight, 96:41; 
sp. gr. 1000. It usually occurs alloyed with iridium, in 
the form of metallic-looking white grains, called osmi- 
ridium or iridosmine. It is the most infusible of all 
mictals, as it does not melt at the temperature at which 
n is a gas. In the densest state in which it bas 
wen obtained it isa bluish white, rather spongy, me- 
tallic mass, which will scratch glass. In the pulveru- 
lent state it is very combustible, forming osmic acid. 
The same oxide is also formed when the compact metal 
is heated in the air to redness. 

Osmose, (de“. [From Gr. dsmos, an impulse.] 
(Chem.) A word used to express the phenomena at- 
tending the passage of liquids through a perous septum, 
It includes endcsmose and exosmose. See ENDOSMOSE. 

Osnaburg, or Osnabrück. (60znah-boorg,) a manuf. 
city of the Prussian p. of Hanover, on the Hase, 83 m. 
S. W. of Hanover. It largely fabricates the coarse linen 
cloths known in the trade as Osnaburgs. Pup. 16,160. 

Osprey. (e , or Fisuina Uawk. (Zodl.) The Pun- 
dion halitus (Fig. 
511), a bird of the Val- 
con fam., inhabiting 
N. America and Eu- 
rope. It is nearly 2 
feet in length. It 
feeds on fish, which 
it takes by suddenly 
darting upon them 
when near the sur- 
face of the water. So 
mild is the disposition 
of this bird, that it 
suffers others to build 
tbeir nests among tlie 
outer sticks of itsown 
nest. 

Ossa, (dels (Anc. 
Geog.) A famous 
mountain of Thessaly, 
Greece, situate N. of 
Mt. Pelion, and forming, with the Olympus range, one 
of the boundaries of the vale of Tempe. 

Ossian, (ó:shin,)ascmi-inythical Gaelic bard and hero 
of the 8d cent.zthe reputed son of Fingal, king of Mor- 
ven. Certain poems said to be translations of O., by 
Macpherson, made their appearance in 1765, and gave 
rise to considerable controversy in the literary world 
as to their authenticity. 

Ossification, (6s-se-fe-ka’shiin.) [From L. os, a bone, 
and facere, to make.) ( Physiol.) The formation of bone, 
or the change of any soft-solid of the body into bone. 

Ossuary, (ós'su-a-re.) [From L. a riesen A charnel- 
house, or place of deposit for the bones of the dead. 

Ossana, (6s-so0'nah,) a town of Spain, p. and 42 m. E. 
of the city of Seville. Pop. 16,150. 

Ostade, ADRIAN VAN, (2s'ta/id,; a celebrated painter of 
the Flemish School, B. at Lübeck, 1610. He studied 
under Rembrandt and Hals, and produced many fine 
genre pictures, chiefly representations of scenes in peas- 
ant and burgher life. His works reveal drawing in 
true fidelity to nature, enriched with a lucid and vivid 
coloring. D. at Amsterdam, 1685. 

Ostend, (ös-tënd’,) a fortif. seaport of Belgium, on the 
N. Sea, p. W. Flanders, 14 m. N.W. of Bruges. O. stood 
a memorable three years’ siege by the Spaniards, 1601-4 
and surrendered only after a loss to the garriscn of 
50,000 men, and of 80,000 to the enemy. Pop. 16,735. 

Osteolite, (6s'te-o-lit.) [From Gr. osteon, and lithos, a 
sone ( Pal.) A fossil or petrified bone. 

Osteology, sui ap [From Gr. osteon, and logos, 
doctrine.] (Anat.) at branch of the science which 
treats of bones and their uses, 

Osieotomy, (-óo-me.) [From Gr. osteon, and lomé, a 
dissection.) (Anat.) That branch of the science which 
refers to the practical dissection of bones. 
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@stia, (ós'te-ah.) a vill. of Italy, at the entrance of the 
Tiber, 16 m. W.8.W. of Rome, of which city it was au- 
ciently the port and also an important naval station. 

Ostracionidae, (65-tia-se-n’e-de.) (Zoll.) The Trunk- 
fish fam., comprising Jephobranchiatous fishes which 
have the head and body covered with regular bony 

lates, soldered in such a manner as to form an inflexi- 
le shield, so that the mouth, tail, and fins are the only 
movable parts. 

Ostracism, (ó:stra-sizm.) (From Gr. ostrakon, a shell.) 
(Gr. His.) In ancient Greece, a kind of popular judg- 
ment or condemnation among the Athenians, by which 
such persons as had power and popularity enough to 
attempt auything against the public liberty were ban- 
ished for a term of ten years. The punishment was so 
called from the tile or shell used for the billet on which 
the Athenians wrote the names of the citizens whom 
they intended to banish, To this sentence no disgrace 
was attached; for it was never inflicted upon criminals, 
but only upon those who had excited tho jealousy or 
suspicion of their fellow-citizens, on account of the in- 
fluence they had gained by peculiar merit, wealth, or 
other causes, Aristotle and Plutarch called ostracism 
“the medicine of the state.” 

Ostracoids, (Gs'truh-hoidz.) (Zoil.) A division of the 
Q. Entomostraca, including Cirripeds, and comprising 
crustaceans which have a bivalve carapax, and a short 
incurved abdomen without terminal appendages. 

Ostrich, (ostrich.) [Fr. autruche.] Sce SiRUTHIONIDE, 

Os'trogoths. (/iist.) See Goris. 

Oswego, (óswe'go)) in New York, a N. W. co., washed by 
Lake Ontario; area, 960 sq. m.; C. Oswego. Pop. 11,042. 
— A city and port of entry, C. of above co., at the em- 
bouchure of the Oswego river into Lake Ontario, 170 m. 
W.N.W.of Albany. This is n handsomely built place, and 
commands an extensive lake commerce. | 

Othman (or Os' MAN) I., son of Ortogrul, a Turcoman 
chief, was h. in Asia Minor, and becoming chief of his 
tribe in 1280, invaded and conquered Greece and Bithy- 
nia in 1299, and founded the Ottoman empire. D. 1526. 
—O. II., B. 1606, 8. his futher, Sultan Achinet I., in 1618, 
and was murdered 4 years alter. —O. III., B. 1696, s. his 
brother, Mahmoud I., on the Turkish throne in 1754. 
D. 1757. 

Otho, (otho) the name horn, wy the following princes 
and rulers who make a figure in anc. and modern his- 
tory : —O. (Marcus SaLvius), a Roman patrician, B. 32 
A. D., Supported Galla in his rising against Nero in 65, 
and afterward assassinated the latter, and usurped tho 
throne. 
D., O. put an end to his own life. — EMPERORS OF GER- 
MANY, c. 0. I., B. 912 a. D., s. his father, Henry I., in 
936. He defeated and made tributary to him the Bo- 
hemians and Danes, and was crowned emperor (with the 
title of Cesar), 962. D. 973. — Ilis son, O. II., B. 955, 
while attempting the couquest of S. Italy, was defeated 
by the allied Grecks and Saracens in 982, and D. in the 
year following.— His son, C. III., B. 980, s. him, and was 
crowned at Rome in 996. D. 1002. — 0. IV., n. 1174, son 
of Henry the Lion, king of Bavaria, was brought up at 
the court of his uncle, Richard I. of England. In 1197 
his election as emperor gave rise to a 10 years war car- 
ried on by hia rival, Philip Duke of Suabia. In return 
for being crowned at Rome, by Pope Innocent III., in 
1209, O. granted to the popes the power of investiture, 
In 1212, being at feud with the Pontiff, the latter in- 
duced wany of the German princes to set up Frederick 

f Hoheustauffen as emperor in place of O., who, in 
214, was defeated at Bovines by the French uuder 
Philip Augustus. D. 1218. 

Otis, (oti) HARRISON Gray, an American statesman, B. 
in Boston, 1765, after graduating ut Harvard in 1783, 
became a lawyer, and entering Congress in 1796, distin- 
guished himself there as an eloquent chief of the Fed- 
erulist party. He presided over the Senate of his native 
State, 1505-12; sat in the Hartford Convention, 1814; 
and belonged to the U. S. Senate frou: 1517 till 1822. D. 
1848. — O., JAMES, an American patriot, n. in Muss., 1725, 
practised the law in Boston, and in 1702 became the 
leader of the popular party in the legislature, Three 
years later he sat as a member of the Congress assem- 
bled in N. York, and made himself conspicuous as an 
able pamphleteer in the cause of independence. D.1783. 

Otography, (tog rah fo.) [From Ur. ótos, the car, and 
graphe, I treat of.) (Anat.) That brauch of the science 
which describes or has reference to the ear. 

Otranto, (o-4rdn'to,) a seaport of S. Italy, p. Terra di 
Otranto, on the strait of same name connecting the 
Mediterranean and Adriatic seas, 24 m. S.E. of Lecce. 
Pop. 4,500.— Care O., on the strait of same name, is in 
N. Lat. 40° 8’, E. Lon. 18° 29’. — TERRA DI O., a S. E. p. 
of Italy, forming the “heel” of the so-called Italian 
boot." Area, 2,883 8q. m. C. Lecce. Pop. 447,982, 
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Otsego, (ct-se’go,) in New York, an E. central co., con- 
taining a lake of same name, which forms the source 
of the Susyuebunna river. Area, 950 sq.m. C. Coop- 
erstown. 

Ottawa, (dt'tuh-waw,) or GRAND RIVER, a great stream 

of Brit. N. America, huving its source in abt. N. Lat. 
45? W, W. Lon. 809, After taking a course S. E. bet. 
the provs. of Upper and Lower Canada, it empties into 
the Lake of the Two Mountains, an expansion of the 
St. Lawrence near the island of Montreal. It receiver 
many considerable aflluents, has nume*ous rapids and 
cataracts, and is abt. 800 m. in length In Canada, a co. 
of Quebec ; area, 31,500 sq. m.; C. Aylmer. 
— A city of Canada, prov. Ontario, C. of the Dominion, 
and seat of justice of Carleton co., on the Ottawa, 95 m. 
N.N.E. of Kingston; N. Lat. 45° 22', W. Lon. 75? 40. 
Pop, 25,000. — Iu Kansas, a N. central co. ; area, 72 
sq. m.; C. Ayersburgh.— A town of Franklin county 
about 25 miles S. of Lawrence —In Ilie. a town of 
La Salle county.—In Michigan, a W. county of the 
Lower Peninsula, skirted by Lake Michigan; area, 800 
sq. In.; C. Grand Haven.—In Ohio, a N. by W. county. 
washed by Lake Erie; area, 256 eq. m.; C. Port Clin- 
ton. 

Otter, (ottür.) [A. S.] (Zooól.) The common name of 
the animals composing the gen. Lutra, fam. Mustelidae, 
characterized by a flat head, elongated body, short, 
palmated feet, and. tail depressed aud rounded at the 
sides. Otters are aquatic, and are found in all parts ef 
the world. They feed upon fish, which they pursue 
with such dexterity that few are swift enough to elude 
them. The American Otter, L. cunacdensis, of N. Aller- 
ica E. of the Rocky Mountaius, is abt. 414 feet long, 
including the tail, which is 15 inches in length. The 
color i» liver-brown above, slightly lichter beneath. 
The fur is of two kinds: one long, somewhat coarse, 
and scattered ; the other shorter, fine, dense, and much 
esteomed.— The Sea-O. ( Euhydrin marina), which is a 
much larger species than the others, is about the size 
of a large mastif, and weighs 70 or 80 Tbs. When in 
full season, the fur ir a fine glossy black, aud sells at 
very high prices in China, where the skins are usually 
obtained. It is exclusively found between the 49th and 
both deg. N. Lat., and always frequents the coast. 

Otter Tail, in Minnesotu, a N.W. central co.; area, 
2,016 sy. m.: C. Otter Tail City. 

Otto (or Attar) of Roses, (otto.) The most agree- 
able perfume known; being an aromatic oil obtained 
from the flowers of the rose, but in sucb small quan- 
tities that half an ounce can hardly be procured frum 
a hundred pounds of the petals. It is brought from 
Turkey and the E. Indies; and when genuine, is sod 
at a very high price. It is frequently adulterated with 
some essential or fixed oil, or with spermaceti; but 
the adulteration may be detected by testing it in a 
Watch-glass, with a drop of sulphuric acid; if the otto 
in pure, it will remain colorless; if adulterated, it will 
be darkened. To produce one rupee’s weight of otto, 
200,000 well-grown roses are required. The price, even 
on the spot, is extremely dear, a rupee's weight being 
sold at the bazaar for 340. 

Ottoman, (0/to-mán.) [From Of man, q. v.] Belong- 
ing or having reference to the Turks or their empire; 
as, the Ottoman Porte, i. e., the Turkish seat of govern. 
ment; heuce, sulstantively, a uame sometimes applied 
toa Turkish subject of the Sultan. 

Ottumwa, (otin-waw,) n thriving city of Iowa, C. of 
Wapello co., on the Des Moines River, 75 m. N. W. of 
Keokuk. 

Oude, (od.) a p. and former sovereignty of Brit. India 
b. N. by Nepaul, and S. by Agra and Delhi, bet. N. Lat. 
26-289, E. Lon. 10-859. Arca, 25,500 sq. m. C. Luck. 
now. It was annexed by the British in 1856, after the 
deposition of the native king. Pep. 2,970,009. 

Oudenarde, (ovn-ird,) a nanuf. town of Belgium, 
p. E. Flanders, on the Scheldt, 14 m. S. S. W. of Ghent 
celebrated for the great victory obtained here over the 
French in 1708, by the allied English and Dutch coin- 
manded by the Duke of Marlborough. 2p. F. 540. 

Oudinot, Nicolas CHARLES, Duc DE REGS10, (oo'de-no.) 
a French general, B. at Bar-sur-Ornain, 1767, became a 
marshal of the empire in 1809, and, in 1823, commaud- 
ed the French army that invaded Spain and took Mad- 
rid. D. 1847. 

Quistiti. (-TS te-.) (Zool.) Ree MARMOSET. 

Ounce, (owns) [From L. uncia) (Com. A weight 
of different amounts: in Avoirdupols weight, it is the 
16th part of a pound, or 487 / fr.; in Troy weight, the 
12th part of a peund, or 440 gr.; in Apothecaries 
weight, it is equivalent to 8 drachms. — (Zoól.) A name 
of the Jaguar, Felis onca. 

Ousel, (oo'el,) or OuzEL. (Zoól.) A name common to see 
eral birds of the fam. Turdidæ. 
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Out-clearance, Maple ge (Com.) Clearance from 
out a port, as of a ship and cargo. 

@utcrop, p) (Geol.) A term applied to the 
odge of an inclined bed at the place where it rises to 
the surface. The line of the outcrop is called the 
strike, which is always at right angles to the dip. 

Outiawry, (dot lau-re.) (Eng. Law.) The putting one 
out of the protection of the law, for contempt in wil- 
fully avoiding execution of legal process. 

Qut port, (-pórt.) (Cm.) A sub-port within the juris- 
J of a chief custom house; thus, Wilmington is an 
oui port of Philadelphia. 

Dut' t, (-póst.) (Mil) A body of soldiers posted be- 
yond the lines of the main guard, that is to say, beyond 
the limits of the camp. 

Outworks, (würkz.) (Fort.) All those works of a for- 
tress which are situated without the principal wall, 
within or beyond the principal ditch. They are de- 
signed not only to cover the body of the place, but also 
to keop the enemy at a distance, and prevent his eme 
advantage of depressions and elevations usually foun 
in the places about the counterscarp, which might serve 
either as lodgments, or as rideaux, to facilitate the car- 
rying on trenches, and planting batteries inst the 
place: such are ravelins, tenailles, horn-works, crown- 
works, &c. 

Guvirandra, (oo-ve-rdn'drah.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, 
O. Juncaginacez, to which belongs the singular Lace- 
leaf or Lattice- 
leaf Punt: ome 
agascar, O. fenes- 
tralis (Fig. 512), 
so called from its 
singular leaves |j 
resembling open 
lattice-work, or 
apparently con- 
sisting of only a 
skeletou of 
nerves. These 
Jeaves grow in 
radiating clus- 
ters from the rhi- 
zome, and float 
just beneath the 
surface of the wa- 
ter, presenting a 
flat side to the 
light. The flow- 
er-stalks rise 
from the centre Fig. 512. —LATTICE-LEAP PLANT. 
of the tuft of 


leaves, and fork into a couple of spikes at the top. The | 


plant, however, is not only curious, but is a valuable 
one to the natives of Madagascar, who collect its fleshy 
farinaceous roots as an article of food, calling the plant, 
on this account, Ouvirandram, which means literally 
Water- Fam, and this is the source of the generic name. 

Ova, (ó'vah.) |L., ezzs.] (Arch.) Egg-shaped ornaments 
sculptured on the contour of the ovolo, or quarter-round, 
and separated from one another by arrow-heads and 
anchors. 

Oval, (d'vdl.) [From L. ovum, an egg.] (Geom.) An ob- 
tong curvilinear figure, resembling the 'ongitudinal 
sective of an egg. The matllematical C., which is a 
regui r figure correspondingly broad at each end, and 
therefore not strictly egg-shaped, is termed an ellipsis. 

Ovary, (6’va-re.) [From Gr. ovarion, alittle egg.) ( Bot.) 
That part of the pistil which contains the ovules, — 
(Anat. and Physiol.) The ovaries are the organs in 
which the eggs L. ova] are formed in oviparous animals. 
By analogy, the name has been given to two ovoid 
bodies which, in women, are placed on each side of the 
uterus, between the Fallopian tube and round ligament. 
They are composed of a very close, spongy texture (stro- 
ma), and of small vesicles (folliculi Graafiani), filled 
with a clear fluid; these vesicles contain ovules, which 
detach themselves from the ovary before and after fe- 
cundation, and are carried into the cavity of the uterus 
by the Fallopian tube. 

orane o-vds'so,) in Michigan, a vill. of Shiawassee co. 


Pop. e 

Ovate, (o'vdt.) [From L. ovatus.] (Bot.) Oblong or ellip- 
tical, broadest at the lower end, so as to resemble the 
longitudinal section of an egg. 

Ovation, (o-va'shün.) [eran L. ovis, a sheep.) (Rom. 
Hist.) A lesser triumph allowed to commanders who 
had obtained a bloodless victory, or defeated an incon- 
siderable enemy. It derived its name from sheep being 
sacrificed on such occasions, instead of bullocks, which 
were the victims in a triumph. Ovations, but not tri- 
umphs, were permitted in civil wars. 

@ven-bird, (üv/n-bürd.) (ZoX.) The Golden-crowned 
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Thrush, Seiurus aurocapillus, a bird of the fam. Sylvi- 
colidx, inhabiting N. America east of the Missouri. 
Overbeck, FRIEDRICH, (o'vür-bék,) the founder of the 
German symbolic school of painting, was B. at Ltibec 
1789; p. 1869. O. looked upon art as the handmaid 
religious faith, and exemplified his dogma in the pro- 
duction of innumerable pictures of a devotional char 


acter. 

Overrake, (d.) (Naut.) A term designating the 
breaking in of the waves upon a ship riding at anchor. 

Overshot-wheel, (-shdt.) (Mech.) A water-wheel 
moved by the weight of water falling over its tap, and 
applied above the axle. 

Overton, (0'vir-tiin,) in Tennessee, a N. E. co., b. by 
Kentucky. Area, 700 sq. m. C. Livingston. 

Overture, (o'vr-tir.) [From Fr. ouverture.) (Mus.) A 
prelude or introductory symphony, chiefly used to pre- 
cede great musical compositions, as oratorios and poems; 
and inteuded to prepare the hearer for tbe piece which 
is to follow, often by concentrating its chief musical 

ideas, so as to give a sort of outline of it in instrumental 
music. 

Overyssel, (6-viir-is’sl,) a p. of the kingdom of Hol 
land, b. N. by Drenthe and Friesland, and 8. by Guek 
derland; area, 1,293 sq. m.; C. Deventer. Pop. 260,650, 

Ovibos, (o've-bós.) [From L. ovis, a sheep, and bos, an 
ox.) (Zodl.) A gen. of the Bovinæ, embracing the Musk 
Ox, O. moschatos, of the barren grounds of Arctic America, 
which is abt. the size of a two-year-old cow; the horna 
united on the summit of the head, flat, broad, bent 
down against the cheek, with the points turned up. 
The color is brownish-black. 

Ovid, Pustics Ovipius Naso, (dv’id,) a Roman poet, B. 
at Sulmona, 43 B. C., filled several civil and judicial 
offices at Rome, among others that of Decemvir, aud 
enjoyed the favor of the emperor Augustus. In 8 A. D. 
he was banished, on account, it is said, of his having 
written the erotic poem called The Art of Love, und D. at 
Tomi in 18. His reputation rests on his Metamorphoses 
(* Metamorphoseon Libri XV. ), a work of great power 
and standard merit. 

Oviedo, (o-ve-a'do,) a city of Spain, C. of a northern 
and mountainous p. of same name (the ancient As- 
turias), is situate at the confluence of the Nora and 
Ovia rivers, 60 m. N.W. of Leon. Pop. 29,424. 

O vinde, (o'vin-e.) (Zodl.) A group of the fam Cavicornia, 
comprising the Sheep and Goats, and characterized by 
horns more or less angular and compressed, usually 
twisted and curved back wards, wrinkled, and generally 
dull yellowish-brown. 'The muzzle is broader than in 
the Antelopes, generally hairy, and with a shallow 


groove. 

Ovis, (ovis.) (Zodl.) The Sheep, a gen. of ruminant 
quadrupeds, group Ovinæ, and Uy. so slightly in 
the anatomical structure from the Goat, that both 


Fig. 513, — MOUNTAIN SHEEP, OR BIG MORN. 


genera are by some naturalists united. The principa: 
distinctive characters consist in the Sheep having né 
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or Big Horn, O. montana (Fig. 513) of the Rocky Moun. | Perfect; hence during this time they keep Concealed ig 
tains, which by Cuvier is Considered identical with the Some secure retreat. Their hearing is very acute, and 
Algali of Siberia, 0. am-noon, is much larger thun the their plumage soft and loose enabling them to fy 


Smaller. It jg from the Mouffun and Algali that our 
numerous domestic Varieties are Supposed to have 
Sprung. Of these the Merino from Spain is one of the 
1üo3t noted, on account of the length an the finenorg 
of its wool, In 15:0, there Wero 22,471,275 domestic 
eheep in the United States, 

Üviparous, (o-tip'a-r is.) (Zoél.) A term applied to 
the mode of Feneration by the exclusion of tha germ 
in the form and condition of an egy, the development 
9f which takes place out of the body, either with or 
Without incubation. Fishes, Peptiles, and birds are 
Called Ocecnurous Vertebrates, although some of both tha 
former Classes hatch the egg Within the body and bring 
forth their Young alive, as the viper and dog-fiah. 

Ovi positor, (o rr. par er.) From I. orum, and posi. 


conducts the eggs into the Appropriate nidus; it ig fre- 
quently armed at the extremity with a Piercing 8ppa- 
ratus termed the aculeus, 

Ovoid, (o voi.) or ÜVotDAL. [From I. orum, and Cir, 
ciclos, shape.) (Hal.) Oval in a solid form. 

Ovolo, (6’roo, ) [It., from L. ovum.) ( Arch.) A con- 
vex moulding, the Section of Which ig usually tj. 
"arter of a circle, and often termed the quarter-rou,. 


living foetus, more Or leas CXtricated from the ent. F. 514. 

Coverings, which has been developed Within the body 1. Great or Eagle disi (Bulo m rimus); i Snowy Ow] fel erg 

of the aren Without Any Vascular or placen l — nirea); 3. American Great- Horned Ow (Bubo Virginianus): 

hesion beeen the ovum RT rhe womb, poate White a PE Por of isis Pomme); 5. Long-eared Owl (Otus 
Ovule, (%.) [From L. on, a little egg.] (Bot.) Md RENS 

The immediate Ferm or seed of a plant, without noise, and thus to come on their Prey in an 
O vuluin, (77,./;,, Nee Oulu. ( Physiol.) The ovun, nnexpected manner, They breed in fissurea of rocks. 


4: — deriving its name from itg rela- or iu holes of trees, and feed on small birds, mice, bats, 
tively minute Size, &c. There are many species, but the most remurkable 
Ovum, (o vum, pl. Ova. (L. an egg.) (Physiol) The in N. America is the Great Horned Owl, Hubo "argin . 
ove are round veaicles, containing a hnmor similar to anus (3, Fig. 514), which las a tuft of feathers at each 
tlie yolk of egg. Which are situate in the ovaries of thy ear, and is nearly as large as tho Kolden eagle. 
feinale, and, when fecundat ed, Constitute the rudiments Owlet-moth, (.) (Au.) Seo Nocrvairg. 
of the fretna. During gestation, the embryo and its en. Owsley, (ouz'le, ) in Kentucky, an E. central co.; area 
veloping men brane retain the name "vum. The changes 400 sq. m. ; C. Booneville. 
induced in mammalia after gestation &reatly resemble Owyhee, (-i he, ) in oho Ter., a L. W. co., bordering 


those in the bird. upou Nevada and Oregon ; area, 14,000 8q. m.; C. Rubz 
watonna, ( Taft in Minnesota, 8 village of City. 

Steele co., abt. 16 in. S. of Fr ribault. Ox, t.) [From A. 8. Ora.) (Zo5L) Bee Bos. 
Wego, fomwe'ga,) in. Nea Tork, a town, C. of Tioga co., | Oxacid, (-4s'id.) ( hem.) An aid which Contains 
2½ m. N. W. of New York city. oxygen. 


Oxalate, (Ol AL-Gt) ( Chem.) A salt resulting from 
the combination of oxalic acid witha base ; as, cxalate 
of ammonia. 

Oxalie Acid. (515715. [From Gr. oralis, sorre].] 
(Chem) An arid first obtained from sorrel, but new 
readily produced by the action of uitric acid on sugar, 
It ia n compound of carbon, Oxygen, and hydr zen. Jt 
i8 a violent poison, and has Somictimes been , »allowed 
bv mistake for Epson salts; from Which, however, it 
is distinguishable hy ita intensely sour taste. The best 
antidote, in such Causes, isa Mixture of chalk and water, 
Which may be effective if swallowed at once. Oxalio 
acid, as also its salis in solution, give an insoluble pre 
Cipitate with solntiona containing lime, or its salts ; and 

Wales, 1771, after Accumulating A large fortune in the ence oxalic acid and lime, or its galta, are employed as 

cotton-trade in Scotiand, settled in Indiana, U. S., in ter ts for each other. Form, H0.C40,. 

1523, where he formed a Socialistic community under | Oxalidacer, (~da'se-e.) | 


ontolorist and Comparative anatomist, p. at Lancaster, 
1504, became Cu rator of the u nterian Museum of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, in 18:16, Unnterian Profes- 
Sor at the same institution, aud in 1856 Director of 
the Natural History depts. of the British Musenm, 
anda Foreign Associate of the French Tustitute, This 
eminent Naturalist js opposed to the Darwinian theory 
of Natural selection, holding in lieu thereof what he 
“alis an “hy pothesis of Derivation.” Among hig pp. 
Works may pe Mentioned Odontayraphy (1840); Hi-tori 
of British Fossi Mammals and Birds (1546); On the 
), &. 


On en, RoBERT, a theorist and philanthropist, B. in 


[Same deriv.] (Bot) An 
the naino of New Harmon y, He afterwards tried, but of planta, all. Gentianales, The typical gen. Oculis ig 
without BNCCEeSS, to introduce his Utopian Crotehets Mostly composed of perennial Plants with tuberoug 
iuto English life. D. 1838. — His son, Ronruüv Dare roots and trifolinte leaves. O. acetosella, the Common 
OWEN, B. 1804, became a Citizen of the U, States, en- Wood-Sorre], a hat ive of N. America, is u beautiful little 
tered Congress as & Democrat in 1843, and has Written plaut, often covering the Eround with ite Kreen leaves, 
Various Works, chief of Which are New res, of Society anid which the white or slightly rosea fe flowers 
! IN25), and Footfulls on the Boundari ; V another World Pear. Its leaves all grow from the root, @ long leaf. 
(1559), p, June 21th, 1877, Stalk bearing three obovate leuflets; the Scape bears a 
9w'en, in India na, a S. W. central co.: area, 400 sq. m.; single flower. There is a subterranean scaly root-stock, 
C. Spencer, Pop. 15,136, — In Kentucky, u N. co.; arcu, On neeount of their grateful acid taste, the leaves are 
360 sq. m.; C. Owenton. Used in salads and “auces. O. cabrina, the Goat's foot, 
Owenborough, (O'Cn-hiir-po,) Ín Kentucky, a town, C. is un Eu ropeat species, f 
of Daviess co., on the Ohio, 155 m. S. W. of Louisville. Oxalis, (oks'aA-[;s,) (Gr., sorrel.] (Bot) Bee Oxay 
IDACER, 
Ow’ hy hee. See SANDWICH ISLANDS, Oxenstiern, or OXENSTIERNA, AXEL Count, (ar 
Owl, (o.) | From A, S. ule.] (Zool) A numerous r. u,) a Swedish Statesman, s. at Fanö, 1688, and 
Houp of birds, constituting the fam, STRIGE, and in- educated in Germany, became ín 1611 prime ministeg 
cludiug the whole Of the nocturnal Section of the Rap-{ Oo Sweden under Gustavus Adolphus, aftes whose dont, 


OXE 


in 1532, A governed the country with ability . 
became the recognized head of the Protestant League. 
D. 1654. 
Ox'eye Daisy. (Bot.) See CHRYSANTHEMUM. 
Oxford, (óksf/ürd.) 'abbrev. Oxon.,) a midland co. of 
England, b. N. by Warwick, and separated from Merk- 
shire on tlie S. by the river Thames. Arca, 739 sq. m. 
Pop. 177,956. — Ox rok D, au ancient and fiue city, C. of 
above co., at the confluence of the Isis aud Cherwell, 52 
m. W. N. W. of London. Its famous university, founded | 
by Alfred the Great, consisting of ZU colleges and > halla, | 
commemorated the thousandth year of its existence in | 
1872. Pop. 31.551. | 
Ox ford, in Canada W., a S. W., co.; area, 700 83. m ;* 
C. Woodstock, Pop. 48,221. — In Maine, a W. co., b. on | 
Canada; area, 1,200 sq. m. ; C. Paris. 2p. 23,919. | 
Oxide, (od.) [From tir. ozys, acid, and caos, shape ] : 
(Chem The combination of a simple or compound ele- 
ment with oxyeen, in smaller quantity than is required 
to produce ueidity. To designate O. having progres- 
gively increasing quantities of oxygen, the first syllables | 
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same time carbonic acid gas. Pure oxygen proves toe 
stimulating for animnzl existence. At. weight 16; sp. gr. 
11056; Symbol O. O. liquefies under pressure of 320 at- 
mospheres, and at 1 Cent.; first accom plished in 1877. 
It can also be solidified. Liquid and soid O. present 
very interesting properties 


Oxyhydrogen Hiowpipe. (Chem.) When a jet 


of mixed oxygen aud hydrogen gases iu the proportion 
to form water, is forcibly blown through a blowpipe 
nozzle and ignited, a short colorless fame is produced 
Which has a moet intense heating power, and in which 
u thick platinuni wire will melt like wax in a candle, 
and earths such as liue, Magnesia, or zirconia ate 
rise to intense iIncandescence. Owing to the danger 
of explosion in case the flame should run back through 
the jet and communicate with the reservoir of mixed 
gases, the oxygen aud hydrogen are now usually kept 
in dinereat reservoirs and only allowed to mix ut thy 
jet. 


Oxyhydrogen Light. (Chem.) Bee Drummond 


LIGHT, 


of the Greek uumerals are. prefixed: thus, protucid,, Oxyopia, (dkeeo’pech.) [Gr keenness of sight.] 


deutozüle, tritoréle, &. And hyper or per, is used with 
the oxide containing it in the largest quantity, ag pere 
orile of iron. When the combination is equivalent to 
an atom of the base united with an atom and a half of 
ONY gen, it is à sesqueozide. 

Oxus, (dha iis.) Avo, or Jriroos, a river of Central Asia, 
forming the boundary bet. Great Bukhara aud l'hibet, 
has ita Source in the mountain lake Sir-i-kol, N. Lat. 
379 277, E. Lon. 159 40’ aud empties into the Sea of Aral, 
after a S W. course of 1,449 ini. 

Oxyenlcluin Light. (Chem.) Seo DRUMMOND 


Ligur. 

Ox’y-coal-yas Light. (Chem.) See DRUMMOND 
LIGHT, 

Oxycoccus, (-Aolkis.) [From Gr. arya, sour, and 


At, a berry.) (Hot; The Cranberry geuus, O. Fac- 


cinéacee, The Large-fritited or American Cranberry, O. 
maerocarpus, is of slender creeping habit, and has ellip- 
tic obtuse nearly tlat leaves, bears spherical berries of a 
bright red color, which ripen in October, and often re- 
main on the plant throughout the winter. It is found 
trom Canada to Virginia, iu bogs, principally on a sandy 
soil. The berries are used iu the fur of tarts, pre- 
serves, &c. 

Oxygen, (seien.) [From Gr. orys, and genna, I 
produce.) (Chem.) The mest abundant ot all the ele- 
ments, discovered by Priestley in 1774. Oxygen is an 
elastic. fluid, invisible, inodorous, and a little heavier 
than atinospherie ait. It is the respirable part of air, 
aud was called dephilisésMécated air, also pital air. from its 
being essential to animal life;-but it received. its prese 
ent name from its property of giving acidity to come 
pouras in which it predominates. O. is the most ex- 
teasively diffuscd of material substances. In union with 
azote or nitrogen, it fortius atmospheric air, of which it 
constitutes about a nith part. Water contains eizht- 
ninths by weight of it, and it exists in most vegetable 
and animal products, acid salts; and oxides, It is also a 
very energetic agent, and the history of its properties 
and combinatious foris the most important subject in 
chemistry. O. gas nowhere exists purs and uncom- 
bined; hence certain processes are required to obtain it 


(Hed) The faculty of eecing more acutely than vonis 
mon. The proximate cause isa preternatural sensibiie 
ity of the retina, and it has been sumetimes known to 
precede the gutta serena, 


Oyer, (r.) Fr. oer. to hear.) (Law.) A prayer 


or petition to a court. besecching that it may hear 
read to him the deed, &c., reterred to in the pleadings 
ot the opposite side.— O. AND TERMINER, the nume under 
which are known certain courts exercising criminal ju- 
risdiction, and usually bolden in conjunction with the 
court of quarter sessions, and by the suine judges; and 
which have power, as the names imply. to hear and de- 
termine all alleged crimes or ollences committed within 
the province of such courts. 


Oyster, (oiz'tür.) (From Du. oester; L. ostrea]. (Zoll.) 


A well-known edible sheii-fi-h, the several species of 
which compose the fam. 6strida,0. Lamellibranchiata, 
The O., particularly when caten raw, is easy of diges- 
tion, and remarkably nutritious, The species post en- 
iecincd in America are the Virginian O., Ostren Virginis 
und, which is the common G. of the Chesapeake; and 
C. borealis, Which is cominonly à or 6 inches in length, 
and grows otten to the length of a foot, This is the 
common New York C. The principal breeding-time of 
the common O. is in April or May, when their spawn is 
usually cast: this appears at first like little spots of 
grease, Which fusteu upon rocks, stones, or other hard 
substances that happen to be near. Very commonly 
they ndhere to adult shells: and thus are formed the 
large masses termed oyster-banis. In about a year and 
a half they attain a sive fit for the table. The powers 
of inultiplication which O. possess are ro wondertul, 
that the banks or beds which they form occupy portions 
of the sea, extending for miles, in shallow partes; and 
iu rome places (particularly along. the alluvial shores 
of Georgia) walls of living O. literally counteract: the 
otherwise resistless force of the tide. 


Oyster-entcher. (Zol) “eo lMATOPODIDAE, 
Oz. An abbreviated form of ounce or ounces. 
Ozu rk. (zul ,) in Missouri, n S. co., b. by Arkansas; 


urea, 700 sq. m.; C. Gainesville. Surface hilly; boil 
along the streams fertile. 


in an insulated form; these consist, chietly, in applying | Ozaukee, (Fro ke,) in Wisconsin, a S. E. co., washed 


heat to some of its compounds, in which it is retained 
by a weak attraction, Its most sirikinz property is 
that of exciting and supporting combustion. A candle 
or wax taper, freshly eatioguished, is relizlited on being 
imuicrsed in a jar ot this gas. A partially kindled piece 
of charcoal, ou. being introduced into it, inflames with 
great rapidity and brilliancy. But the most interesting 
example of combustion in tliis gas is that of iron or steel 
wire, Which only require to have their temperature ele- 
vated, by the previous ignition of au pieco of sulphur 
and a small bit of iron turnings, attached to them at 
the extremity,iu order to be kindled into the most vivid 
and intense combustion, burning with sparks aud scin- 
tillations, The sulphur ignites the iron turnings, aud 
the latter tho iron or steel wire, Atmospheric air sus- 
tuns life only from the oxygen it contains; the ex- 
hausted blood abstracts it from the atmosphere by 
weouns of the respiratory apparatus, giving olf at the 


by Lake Michiguu; area, 220 sq. m.; C. Ozaukee., J up. 
10,064. 


Ozone. (o'2023.) [From Gr. ozo, I haveasmell.] (Chem.) 


A substance discovered by Sehónbein, occasionally ex- 
isting in the atmosphere, and having a peculiar odor 
resembling that produced when repeated. electric 
sparks, or electric discharges from a point, are transmit- 
ted through the air. It is supposed to be an allotropic 
forin ot oxygen. It is also formed in certain ca-es of 
the slow action of uir upon plosphorns.. The O. exista 
ing from time to time in the atmosphere lias been anpe 
posed to have an influence on the health of the com- 
munity, and observations with regard to it are fre- 
quently mide by means of an apparatus called an 
ozononieter, the essential parts of Which consist of strips 
of paper stecped in a mixture of starch and iodide of 
potassium. O. turus the paper brown, the tint varying 
with the quantity of A 
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P. 


the 18th consecutive letter and 12th consonant of the 

English alphabet, is oneof the most prominentofthe 

labial mutes, formed by expressing the breath rather 
more suddenly than in emitting the sound of b. It is 
termed the thin letter of the labial series, and is inter- 
changeable (especially in German) with the other let- 
ters of the series. When p stands before f or s it is 
mute, as in the words paalter, Psyche, ptarmigun, & c.; 
and when before k, the two letters thus united have 
the sound of f, as in Philip. As an abbreviation, in 
Latin words, P. stands for Patres, poutifez, ptus, pedes, 
post, proconsul, perpetuus, & c. Physicians sometimes 
employ it for partes, as P. F. (paries aquales), equal 

ts; for pugilus, the eighth part of a handful; aud 

ppt., for praparatus, prepared, &. In Chemistry | 
it is the symbol of planum. In Music, 7. denotes | 
piano, or softly; ppa più piano, or more softly; and 
PPP. pianissimo, or very sottly. 

Pabuluna, (%% ,-“ Ain.) [L., that which feeds.) (Med.) 
Such parts of our ordinary aliments as are required for 
tlie sustentation of tbe fluids of the body. 

Pace, ( pis.) Fr. pas.] The space between the two fect 
ofa man in walking, usually reckoned two feet inl a 
half; but the geometrical F., or the whole space passed 
over by the same foot (rom one step to another, is five 
feet. The ancient Roman F., the thousandth of a mile, 
wus five feet, or about 581 English inches; and hence 
the Roman mile, or mille passus, was 1,014. yards, or 
nearly 150 yards leas than the English mile. 

Pacha, or Pasha, ( pish'aw.) | From Pers. padi Shah, 
the foot of the Shab.] The military governor of a Turk- 
ish province. The more distinguished of the pachas 
have three horsetails carried before them; the inferior, 
two. Though the P. is appointed and removed at the 
will of the Sultan, his power is very great, and the 
provincial administration is in his hands. This word 
was formerly written basan. 

Pachydermata, («lùr atah.) [From Gr. pachys, 
thick, and derma, the shin.f (Zeól.) An order of quad- 
rupeds, which, as defined by Cuvier, consists of those 
species of hoofed mammalia which are not ruminauts; 
all of which possess, as a more positive character, a re- 
markable thickness of skin. It comprehends the ele- 
phant, hippopotamus, rhinoceros, tapir, horse, hog, &c. 

Pacifice, (pa-siftk,) in Washington a S. W. co., 
washed by the Pacific Ocean, and drained by the Colum- 
bia river. Area, KEO sq. m. C. Pacifle City. 

Pacific Ocean. The.) forins the largest expanse of 
water on the surface of the globe. It extends between 
Asia ana \ustralia and America, from Behring’s Strait 
—which divides it from the Arctic Ocean — through 
132 deg. of lon. to the Antarctic Circle. Its maximum 
equatorial breadth, E. to W., is about 10,000 m. Tho 
equator divides it into the North and South Pacific 
Qcecns, and it derived its name from its supposed ex- 
emption from violent storms. Its shape is very irreg- 
nlar, and depth unequal; tie latter, however, has been 
only partiiuly sounded. The 7^ O. became first known 
to Europeans through Vasco Nuñez de Balboa, who first 
discovered it, Sept. 25, 1513; eight years later it was 
navigated by Magellan. 

Packet, (pik'i.) (From Fr. paquet.) (Nout) Origi- 
nally, an advice- or despateh-boat; generally, a vessel 
employed in carrying mails, woods, und passengers from 
one port or country to another: — also termed packet- 
boat, or paddle-ship, 

Pucking. (pking [From pack.) (Aed) In Hydro- 
pathy, the act or process of swathing the body, or any 
infirm part thereof, with wet bandages overlaid with 
dry Cloths, —( Masonry.) Small stones set in mortar, 
used in filling interstices in the middle of walls, £c, 

Paco, ( pa/ko.) Seo LLAMA. ; 

Pactolus, (LE.) (Ane. Geog.) A famous river 
of Asia Minor, fabled by the ancients to teem with 
golden sands. It rises, under its present name of Ba- 
youly, in the N. slope of Mt. Tmolus, in Lydia, aud emp- 
ties into the Hermua, N. of Sardis, l 

Paddle, ( pdd'dl) | From Fr. patte, A foot.] (Nant) A 
short, broad oar, used in urging bosta through the wn- 
ter; also, the blade of un onr, —( Mach.) One of the 
floats of a steamships paddle-wheel ; also, one of the 
broad boards at the circumference or à mill's water- 
wheel. — 4^-beam, one of the two large beams between 
which the paddle-wheels of a steamer revolve. — I. bor. 
& semicircular casing placed over each paddlewheel 
of n steamer, and protecting from its side. — . she ft; the 
shaft upon which a steamers paddle-wheel is fixed, 
placed centrally with, and attached to the trunk-shatt. 
— P.-wheel, one of the Wheels placed on the sides of a 
steamer for her propulsion through the water by the | 


action of a number of floats, or paddles, atüxed at the 
circumference. 

Paddock, (pdd'dük.) [From A. B. pada.) A small in- 
closure patch of pasture-land, or croft, contiguous to 
the stables of a mansion-heuse, farm, &c. 

Paderborn, (pád'ür-bórn,)a town of Prussia, p. West- 
phalia, 52 m. E. S. E. of Munster. Pop. 12,271. 

Padilla, Do Juan Lopez DE, (pah-dail'yah,) a Spanish 
patriot of Castilian birth, headed the rising of the people 
against the misrule of Charles V., 1520, defeated the royal 
forcea, took Valladolid (the then cap. of Spain), and de- 
posed the Flemish regent, Adrian of Utrecht. Defeated 
and taken prisoner at Villalar in the following year, be 
was summarily put to death. 

Padishah, (pid'e-shaw.) [From Pers. pad, protector, 
and shah, prince.] A title assumed by the Sultan of the 
Ottoman empire, and by the Shah of Persia. 

Padua, (pad u-. [anc. Zutavium,] a fortif. city of N. 
Italy, at the confluence of the rivers Brenta and Bac- 
chiglione. 24 m. W. of Venice. Its famous university, 
founded in the 15th cent., numbered Dante, Petrarch, 
and Tasso amepg its pupils; Fallopius, Morgagni, and 
Gulileo among its teachers. Pop. 51.737. 

Paducah, (pul-du‘kah, ju flourishing town of Kentucky, 
C. of McCracken co., on the Ohio. 

Predobaptists, (pe'o-bip'tistz.) [From Gr. pais, a 
babe, and baptizo, I dip.] (Theol.) In the Christian 
Church, a believer in the efficacy of administering the 
rite of baptism to infants. 

Preonia, (pe-o'ne-ah.) (Bot.) The Prony, a gen. of 
plants, O. Z'anunculocez, well Known for their handsome 
flowers. The species are chiefly herbaceous, having 
perennial tuberose roets, and large leaves. The flowers 
are solitary, and of a crimson, purplish, or sometimes 
white color. The ancients attributed many wonderful 
properties to this plant, but it has long since lost all 
such reputation. 

Paner, FTRDIN AN DO. (pah-air',) an Italian composer, B. at 
Parma, 1511; D. 1839. 

Peestam, (peez'tüm.) (Anc. Geog.) A Lucanian city 
of S. Italy, en a bay of the Tyrrhenian Sea (Sinus Pæs- 
tanus), now known as the Gulf of Salerno. Numerous 
remains attest its former grandeur during Roman times. 

Paganini, Nicoro, cpih-gah-ne'ne,) a famous Italian 
violinist, B. in Genoa in 1784. He early manifested an 
extraordinary aptitude for music, created an almost un- 
paralleled furore by his performances in the great Euro- 
pean cities, aud spent in profligacy and gaming his 
enormous professional gains. D. at Nice, 1840. 

Paganism, (pagidn-izm.) [From L. pagi, villages.] 
The religion of the heathen world, in which the deity 
is represented under various forms, and by all kinds 
of images or idols; it is therefore called idolatry or 
image-worship. The theology of the pagaus was of 
three sorts — fabulous, natural, and political or civil. 
The fabulous treats of the genealogy, worship, and at- 
tributes of their deities, who were for the most part the 
offepring of the imagination of pocts, painters, aud 
statuaries. The natural theology of the pagans was 
studied and taught by the philosophers, who rejected 
the multiplicity of gods introduced by the poets, and 
brought their ideas toa more rational form. The politi- 
cal or civil theology of the pagans was instituted by 
legislators, statesruen, and politicians, to keep the 
people in subjection to the civil power. This chiefly 
reluted to their temples, altars, sacrifices, and rites of 
worship. The word pugan was originally applied to the 
inhabitants of the rural districts, who, on the first 
propagation of the Christian religion, adhered to the 
worship of false gods, or who refused to receive Chris- 
tinnity after it had heen adopted by the inhabitants 
of the cities. In the Middle Ages, this name was given 
to all who were not Jews or Christians, they only being 
considered to belong to 8 true religion; but in more 
modern times, Mohammedans, who worship the one 
supreme God of the Jews and Christians, are nut called 
pegans. 

Pnge.(pij) [Fr.] A young person attached to the 
service of a royal or exalted persunnge. In ancient 
Persia it was usual for a number of noble youths to at- 
tend on the sovereign; but this custom was not adopted 
by tlie Greeks or Romans. It was common among the 
northern nations of Europe, and until a comparatively 
recent period the position was one of servitude and infe- 
riority. When, however, the young noblemen passed 
through the degree of page to the honors of knight- 
hood, and the custom of bringing up the sons of noble 
fainilies as pages at court became prevalent, the condi- 
tion of a page was altered, and his office was continued 
after chivalry had disap 


PAG 


Page, in Ewa, a 8.W. co.: a. 550 aq. m.; C. Clarinda. 

—Pa Fa., a N. co., rich in min.: a. 300 sq. m.; C. Luray. 

Pago, an Austrian island in the Adriatic, separated 
from Dalmatia by the Morlacca Channel. 

Pagoda, (po-qo'dah.) [From Pers. poulghad, an idol- 
house] A Hindoo place of worship, containing an 
idol. It consists of three portions: an apartinent sur- 
mounted by a dome, resting on columns, and accessible 
to all; a chamber into which cnly Brahmins enter; 
and a cell containing the statue of the deity, closed by 
massive gates. The most remarkable pazodns are those 
of Benares, Siam, Pegu, aud that of Juggernaut in Orissa, 

Paimbouf, (pJn(g) bu.) a French port, on the Loire, 
22 m. W. of Nantes, of which it is the port. Php. 3,500. 

Pain, (Ad.) A disagreeable sensation. generally symp- 
tomatic, and is called acule when sharp and violent; 
when short and sudden, a fine; when more violent, 
a pang; pungent, when it resembles that which would 
be produced by a sharp instrument run into the part; 
heavy, when attended with a sensation of weight; ten- 
gite, when the part seems distended: lancinating, when 
occurring in shoots; laœrating or tearing, when the part 
geems to be tearing: burning, when resembling that 
produced by a burn. &c. 

Paine, THomas, a political writer. v. in England 1737. 
In 1574 came to the U. S., became editor of the Penna, 
Mag.: issued his pamphlet, Common Sense. in which he 
advocated the independence of the Colonies. He went 
to Paris in 1789 and iasued there his tights of Man; in 

792 elected a member of the French Nat. Assembly, 
acting with the Givondista, aud narrowly escaped the 
guillotine. 1798 appeared his deisticul work, The Age 
of Reason. Returned to U. S. in 1802. D. in N. Y. 1809. 

Painesville, a town of O., C. of Lake co. 

Painters’ Colic. (Med.) Sce LEAD. 

Painting, (pdnt’ing.) (Fr. peinture.) The art of 
representing objects in nature, or scenes of human 
life, with fidelity and expression, upon a plane surface, 
by means of a pencil or crayon, and of various colored 
bodies called pigments. It cousists of two pp. parts — 
Design, or the art of representing the contour of ob- 
jects, and Color, which gives to the image not only the 
color, but also the form and relief proper to cach ob- 
ject. Cotval with civilization, J. was practised with 
success by the Greeks and Romans; obscured for many 
ages, it revived in Italy iu the 15th cent., producing the 
Roman, Venetian, and Tuscan schools; afterwards the 
German, Dutch, Flemish, French, and Spanish schools. 
The P. of the Egyptians, as is cvident from the speci- 
mens found in their tombs, was very rude; that of the 
Etruscans, as seen on their vases, was extremely ele- 
gant; that of the Greeks, trom the praises bestowed on 
some of their productions by the ancients, must have 


Fig. 015. —A LADY ARTIST PAINTING HER OWN PORTRAIT. 
(14th century.) 


had considerable merit; and that of the Romans, as 
evinced by what we find in Pompeil, must have at- 
tained a high degree of excellence. The art is distin- 
guished into historical P., portrait P., landscape P., ani- 
mal P., marine P., &c.; and, as regards the form and the 
materials, into P^. in otl, water colors, fresco, distemper, 
miniature, mosaic, Ac. Historical P. is the noblest and 
most comprehensive of all branches of the art; for in 
that the painter vies with the poet, embodying ideas, 
end representing them to the spectator. He must 
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have technical skill, a practised eye and hand, and 
must understand how to group his well-executed parta 
so as to produce a beautiful composition; and all this 
is insufficient without a poetic spirit which can form a 
striking conception of an historical event or create 
imaginary scenes of beauty. — The accompanying fig- 
ure, copied from a MS. of the 14th cent., and represent- 
ing & lady artist at work, is particularly curious, as 
exhibiting the entire suite of working materials of an 
artist of the period. The lady is occupied in painting 
ber own portrait, from its reflection in a small mirror 
beside it, as it was the general use with earlier artista. 
For theancient history of the art, see Winckelmann and 
Müller, and an admirable article in Dr. Smith's Dic 
timary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. For the his- 
tory of modern painting, consult Kugler's History of 
Art; Wornum's Epochs of Painting. The technical 
processes are to be found in Hundertpfund's Art of 
Fuinting Restored; Mrs. Merrifield’s Ancient Practice 
of Oil Painting: the sume author's Freson l'uinting, &c. 

Paisiello, or Paesiello, Giovanni. ( pi-ee-el'lo,) an 
Italian composer, B. at Taranto, 1741, became chapel- 
master to the king of Naples, 1186-98, and to Napoleon 
I.at Paris, 1802-4. D.1816. He has written numerous 
popular operas, cantatas, &c. 

Paisley. ( pá:se,) a manuf, town of Scotland, co. Ren- 
frew, on the White Cart, 8 m. 8.W. of Glasgow. The 
shawls manufactured here are celebrated, Pop. 48,257, 

Paixhans, Henri JosEPH, (pake-anz,) a French gen- 
eral, B. at Metz. 1783; p.1854. Ife was an accomplished 
artillerist, and invented the guns and projectiles for 
throwing shells and hollow shot, known under bis 
name. 

Paladin, (pdl’a-din.) (Lit) In the romances of the 
Middle Ayes, a lord, or chieftain. The name originated 
in that of the palatini, or officers of the palace, in the 
Byzantine court. It was appropriated by the Italian 
romantic poets to their heroes, the warriors of Charle- 
magne; and was ultimately given to the knights-er- 
rant, who travelled from place to place to exhibit 
proofs of their valor and gallantry ; extolling their own 
mistresses as unrivalled in beauty, and compelling 
those who refused to acknowledge the truth of their 
panegyrics to engage with them in mortal combat. Of 
this kind the most famous were Amadis of Gaul, and 
the brave Roland or Orlando, the hero of Boirrdo's 
„Orlando Innamorato," and of Ariosto's * Orlando Fue 
rioso." 

Paiamedes, ( pil-ah-medeez.) (Heroic Hist.) A Greek 
hero, who exposed the imposture of Ulysses when he 
tried to avoid joining in the expedition against Troy; 
and who was in revenge destroyed through the treachery 
of Ulysses, 

Palanquin, ( pdi-dn-kén'.) [From Hind. palkee, a lit- 
ter.] In the E. Indies, a sort of litter or sedan chair, 
borne on the shoulders of 4 servants called palkeedars, 
8 of whom are attached to it, and who relieve each other 
by turns. The motion is easy, and this mode of travel- 
ling i8 both safe and speedy. 

Palatal, ( pdl'a-tal.) [From L. palatum.] (Orthoépy.) 
A letter pronounced by the aid of the palate, or articu- 
luted by striking the roof of the mouth with the tongue, 
aa g soft, ch soft, or j. 

Palate, (pdl'dt.) [Same deriv.] (Anat.) The roof or 
upper and inner part of the mouth. Tho glands in this 
part secrete a mucous fluid, which lubricates the mouth 
and throut, and facilitates deglutition. The “hard pal- 
ate" is formed by the lower portions of the superior 
maxillary and palatal bones; the “soft palate,” by the 
extension of membranous and muscular substance, un- 
supported by bones. 

Palatinate, (The,) (pdl-dtin-dt.) (Hist.) A formor 
division of Germany, consisting of two States, known 
distinctively as the Upper and the Lower P., and till 
1620 under the rule of one independent sovereign, en- 
titled the Elector-Palatine of the Rhine. The term P. is 
of feudal origin, and derives from palatine, or count 
palatine (comes palatii), a person delegated by a prince 
to hold courts of justice in & prov., or one who hada 
palace and a court of judicature in his own district. 

Palatine, (pdi'a-tin.) (Same deriv.) (Hist.) See PALA- 
TINATE. — In England, a County-palatine signifies one in 
which the crown formerly exercised seigniorial and 
jurisdictional rights. Such counties are those of Corn- 
wall, Chester, Durliam, and Lencaster. 

Palaver, (pa-(ah'vür.) (From Sp. palabra, a speaking.] 
A term commonly applied to a conference or delibera- 
tive interview held with N. Amer. Indians. 

Palawan, ( pdl-ah-wdn',) or PARAGUA, an island of the 
E. Archipelago, bet. N. Lat. 8 37/-119 30’, E. Lon. 117% 
1209. It lies bet. Borneo and the Philippines, and is 
295 m. — by 80 broad. 


Pale,(pdi) (From L. palus, a stako.) (Aist) Among 


Conversion of the empire to Christianity, when ft be 
Gime an object of religious dene ration. In the 6th 
cent. it tell under the Sway of the M hanimedang, which 
FAVE Occasion to the Crusades, Jerusalem was taken 
by the European forces, and Was under Godfi 
Bouiilon erected into a Latin Kingdom, Which endured 
for above gy Years, during Which the Holy Land 
Streamed with Christian and Baracen blood. In 1187 
ea War Conquered: by Saladin, on the docling of 
Whose kingdom it passed through various bands, til], 
in 1517, it Was finally added to the Turkish empire, 
Palestrina, GIOVANNI PIETRO Di, Cpál-/z-4re'iay) a 
distinguished Italian Cou poser, B. at Palestrina, near 
tome, 15:4; D. 15!4, 
Alest ro. ( Pcl~'s'tro.) a town of N. Italy, on the Segi 
bear Bobbio, celebrated for the two battleg fought near 
it in May, ^99, when the A ustriang Were delcated by 
the allied French and Sardiniang, 
alette, ( PC) [From L. paleta, a small shovel.) 
(Luin) 4 Fall oval heard, or piece of Porcelain or 
ivory, on Which a painter mixes his Pigments for im- 
Mediate use, 
alfrey, Jony Gonuax, (Pal fre ) an American divine 
nnd historian, B. at Boston, 1196, became in 183] prof, 
Of sacred literature at liarvarg Coll. in 1856 editor of 
the “North American Review,” and in 1547, a member 
of Congress, Where he joined the Free-soi) party. Among 
his leading Writings are Lectures on the Jewish Scriptures 
and A * ibie r the Relation between J uduism and Chris. 
liity anda History of New England. 
PAL, ( 7“ Je.) (f4alol.) The name of the Sacred lan- 
CUuge of the Buddhists, 
ngenesy, ( J^ A'e-se.) [From Gr. Pelingeneria, rn. 
Eeneration, | (at) The doctrine of the destruction 
and reproduction of Worlds ani] living beings: it had an 
Oriental Origin, though it ein to have cen that of 
the Stojcg. In tho New Testament (Tit. ili. 5j jt signifies 
moral regeneration, A uf, Hist.) Among entomologists, 
& term noting thoro transitions from one State into an- 
Of the science Which enibraces the study of fossil re- Other, which are Observed with inserts, and in each of 
mains, whether Of animal or vegetable origin. Which the insect Appears in a wy holly different form, 
Paleosnu rus. ‘Gr, Palatos, and urs, a lizard] Palinode, ( pd Tid.) (From Gr. Polin. again, and 
(PaL) A * n. of extinct lizards, peculiar to the Miang- Gd. a FO gr. ] (forty A Tecnntation in Verne of anything 


aleothcrium, ( eure um) [Prom Gr. pa- 
108, and therion, a beat] (Pul) An extinct ponny of 
More or less tapir-like "uchyderms, Whose remains oc- 
cur in the Eoceno beds of the U, States, England, aud 
France, 
aleozoie, ( alu eαν [From Gr. lui, and zor, 
life.) (.) A MUNG given to the oldest Kroups of 
sedimentary strata, equivalent to tlie primary perio 
Of some Eelozista, The Permian or Magnesian Lime- 
Stone, the Carboniferons, the Dervoniang or Oid Ked Sand- 
stone, the Silurian, the Cumbrian, and the Laurentian 
Broups, belong to the Paleozoic series, In the Gun- 
brian und Laurentian divisions fossils aro Very scanty, 
aud the lowest Members have been mach tered by heut, 
exhibiting what is termed meta ge action, 
Alermo, (J- ar-. fanc. Puncrinus, | a handsome 
city of Sicily, of which island it is tho CAD 4, at its N. W. 
extremity, in N, Lat, 459 y 2%, E. Lop, 1. 2» 2", It 
ik built in amphitheatrieal forin, sn; rounded by moun- 
tins on throe “ides, und contains Duy fine Churchog 
and other edifices, P has some textile and other 
mus., carries On an active foreign COM ier ces, and is 
largely interested in the tunny ħhsiery, Tha Cartha- 
Eitnints made of P^ a naval station, 480 n. C ; as, later, 
also did the Romana after taking it jn 2M B. C. It eub- 
Bequently passed into the hands of the Gotha, the Sara- 
Cens, and the Normans, and in 1292 it was the Spot 
where occurred the Massacre known iy history ag the 
Sicilian J Espers. Bet. 1506 and 1814, it M3 (6 gent of 
the coart, Owing to the Occipation of Naples by the 
French, and in May, 1860, surrendered to the liberating 
army of Garibaldi. tp. 167.625 
Alestine, or Tre Hory Lap, (- n.) that S. 
Portion of Syria Which forms the modern pashalica of 


Person is the Passing g Sharp wooden. P or Flake 
through hig body. — (Her. Une of tho honorable or. 

inaríos of an eGicutcheon ; ft is also the Situ plest, being 
bounded by two Vertical lines, at equal distances frou 
the sides of the shield, of Which 1t elicloses One-third, 
The paltet is half the 7. A coat of arius bisected by a 
Vertical line, with 4 different field on cach side of it, is 
Baid to be Parly per ple, that is, divided by the Pale, — 
The FEnglisA 7: „ (diat) The term which designated 
the bounds of the territory held by the English in Ire 
land for a period of 4 centuriea, 

Palen, (pr le'ah,) pl. PALEx. [L., chaff] (Pw) Mem. 
brinous scnles resembling ehun, as the inner scales of 
the flower in grasses. 
alembang. (J. m- hang & port and manuf, town 
of Sumatra, C. ofa Dutch redene), on the Musi, 52 mi. 
from the Strait of Banca: 8. Lat. 29 587 21", E. Lon. 
1049 547. It carries on an ox teusi ve foreign trade. B. 


Palenque, (Y- len xa.) a villaga of Mexico, in the 

State of Chiapas, abt. 200 m. E N. E. ot Ciudad. Ite 

ear it aro the extensive ruius of an 4#ucieut Iadan 
city. 

Paleography, ( Pil - ^ra. fe.) [From Gr. Palatas, 
ancient, and 9rapha un iuseription.] The art or SCIENCA | 
of deciphering ancient Writings, inscriptions, charac- 
ters, &c. 

Paleologus, (dl o i.) (Hire) The aurname of 
& noble Byzantine family that reigned over Constanti- 
nople, 1200-1453. The more eminent of its Members 
are elsewhere Mentioned under their individual titular 
names, 

Paleontology, ( p- An-. je) [From Gr, palaios, 
ancient, und lins, description,] (Geol) That brauch 


A tence or eticlosure of Stukex, or posts aharpened and 
fixed firmly in the round, used ta fortify the Avenues 
of open Works. They are Beverly 9 or 10 ft, long, aud 
slope outwards, 

Palissy, BrnNapn, ( peh-le-se^ Y 8 fumons French potter, 
Chetuist, and emanetior, B. near Apen, 1506; p, 1549, 
The Pottery made by /. known as Je ware, is much 
Priced py Coliectora, and in distinguished for the high 
relief of tha ligures aiid OThiments, 

Pall, ; Peu.) [From J. Pallium.) (Her) The upper 
Part of a pultire Conjoined to the lower part of a jule. 
It is otten found in episcopal armorial bearings, See 
PaLLIC v, — (or Pawt,) (Alus. A chert wooden or iron 
bor which Servis tu prevent a Windlass or Cápslan from 
Tecoiin ye, 

Palladium. {palda em.) [From Gr. Palladion, be. 
lenging to Palias.) (Jiu Ist.) A Trojan Flatue of 
the goddess Fallus, which represented her Bè sitting 
With a spearin her right hand. and in ber left a epindle 
Or distath On thin statue the fate of the city was SU] 

Posed to depend ; for while this sacred image was kept 

intact, Troy was Füpposed to be impregnable, Hence, 

Among the moderns, anything that allurds eſfect uni 

Protection anid decurity;: A, for instance, the Act o 

Jlibrens Corpus ja termed n P — ilem) A Metallic 

Clement dixcovered by Wollaston in 1803, and ob- 

tained in Very emall Grains, of a steel-gray color and 

fii.rous structure, fonnd ürsbcinted with Platina or in 

% ferons sand, When native, it is alloyed with a little 

Platina ani] midium, Ii ie ductile and very malleable, 

Superior to gt iron in iss; its Spec. gray, ig 
: It jy oxidized and dissolved by nitric acid; its 

fusihility is intermediate between thet of old and 

Gaza, Acre, and the 8. Part of that of Damaseny - bet, Platina.” On exposure toa Strong heat, its surlace une 

l 2, E. Lon. 2.0 45/370 48% b. S. . de rg u tarnish, and becomes blue. At. Weight 9224 ; 
and S. by the Arabian Desert and W. by the Mediterra- | symbol, Pd. 

Bean; length 193 m., BVerape breadth 75 m. Arru, Pallas, ( pais.) (Myth) A name of MINERVA, . t. 

11.600 #4. in. Its surface iq jute ted by spurs of tlie c Pai Ius. Prin SIMON, a German Duttirilist, B. in Berlin, 

Lebanon chain, Mt. Hermon (r.) being the Highest 1741, became Prei. of natara! history in the university 

point. Within ite limits Are also found the Lake of ot &t. l'eteisburg, 1767 aud wap vhe of the scientists en- 

Tiberias, the Dead Sea, and the river Jordan. The Eeced in the Xp loration of Siberia, 17681774. D. 1811, 

name P. derives from the Hob, Pelesch eth (* Land of the liis chiet Published works are Hetory of the Mongolian 


Philistines “h and in remote times was Known as ( Niuus, Fora Rosica, ung Piara eiu lic Roxstcg, 

naan, Under the reigns of David and his gon Solomon, Pailez, (pallet) (Faint Bee PALETTE. (C-,. A 
it constituted a flourishing kingdom. The subsequent . tool for taking np the gold leaf from the Cushion, and 
history of 1^ is identical with that of Judan and Of the applying or CXtending it, — ( Her.) A pale less in Width 
Jewish People, until ita subjection by Rome. The than the third of the escutcheon, — ( Horol.) The pieces 
€ouutrv reni ined in the power of the Romans till the connected with the Peuduluw or balaz.ce, Which Teceive 


Fig. 516. — PALLIUM, 


PAL 
the immediate impulse of the swing- or Dulance-wheel. ' 
They are of varions forms, according to the kind of cs- ' 
capement. — ( Ceramics.) Among potters,a Wcoden ir- 
strument for forming and rounding bowls, crucibles, 
&c. — ( Med.) A former apothecaries’ measure, equivalent 

Pali, (pille) ial t f India, i Rajpoo- 
alli, e,) a commercial town of India, in j 
tana, P Joodpoor, on the Luni; N. Lat. 25° 48’, I. Lon. 
78° 24’. . 90,000. 

Palliser's Islands, (pil lTe-zürz.) an archipelago in 
the S. Pacific Ocean; S. Lat. 159., W. Lon, 145°. 

Pallium, (pillz-üm.) [Ls a cloak.] (Antiq.) The 
mantle of the Greeks, which, from its being less cum- 
bersome and trailing than the toga of the Romans, by 
degrees superseded the lat- 
ter in the country and the 
camp. Our Fig. 516 is 
copied from a bas-relief, 
represeuting a Roman em- 
peror assisting at a sacri- 
fice, and clothed in this 
garinent, which on these 
occasions was always 
drawn over the head, in 
token of religious rever- 
ence. — The P, or pull, was 
also the woollen mantle 
which the Roman em- 
perors were accustomed, 
from the 4tb cent, to send 
to the patriarchs and pri- 
mates of the empire, aud 
which was worn as a mark 
of hierarchical dignity. -- 

(Ecc.) An ornamented 

vestment sent by the Pope 

to the arclibishops of the 

Rom. Cath. Church, to the 

4 Latin patriarchs, and 

sometimes to simple bish- 

ops. It consists of a nar- 

row- flapped collar edged 

with lead, covered with 

black silk, falling down before and behind, and deco- 
rated with emall crosses. It is made of the wool of the 
ten white lambs blessed at Rome on the festival of St. 
Agnes. 

Pall-Mall, (p/-mü.) [From Fr. palle maille.] 
(Games.) Formerly, a game played by striking an iron 
ball with a mallet so as to send it through an iron ring 
or arch. 

Palm, ( pawm.) [From Gr. paldmé, the open inner part 
of the hand.] (Camb.) An anc. measure of length, of 
which there were two kinds — one corresponding to 
the length of the hand, and the other to its breadth. 
Among the Romans, h. P. was 8!4 Eng. ins. The Eng. 
P. is abt. 3 inches, — Anat.) See HAND, — (Bot.) See 
PALMACES. 

Pal ma, oue of the CANARY ISLANDS, g. v. 

Palma. ( pil/mah,) a fortified seaport, C. of the island 
of Majorca, on a bay of same name, on its S. W. coast, 
130 m. S. of Barcelona; N. Lat. 39° 34’, E. Lon. 2° 45’. 
Pop. 40,418. 

Palmacesx, ( pil-ma'se-e.) (Bot.) An O. of plants, all. 
Hul males. They are arborescent plants, with simple 
rarely branched trunks, marked with the scars of the 
leaves, which are terminal, pinnate or fan-shaped, with 
plicate vernation and parallel nial ts veins, and often 
with spiny petioles. Natives of tropical regions chiefly, 
they impart to them much of their botanical physiog- 
nomy. Most of them "ave unbranched stems, attaining 
sometimes a height of 190 feet, and sending out clusters 
of large leaves, from the axil of which bunches of 
flowers proceed. Although the flowers are small, still 
the inflorescence, taken collectively, has often a most 
imposing aspect. The properties of the plants of this 
erder are very various. In the countries in which they 

w they are used for supplying food and for forming 
abitations. The fruit of some is eatable. Many sup- 
ply oil, wax, starchy matter, and sugar, which latter is 
fermented so as to form an intoxicating beverage. 
Their tibres are employed for ropes, and the reticulum 
surrounding their leaves is sometimes manufactured 
into brushes. Some of the most important species of 
palms are noticed in separate articles. 

Palmales, (pdl-ma'leez.) (Lot.) An all. of plants 
class Endogens, characteri by perfect flowers, seated 
on a branched scaly spadix, and a minute embryo lodged 
below the surface of horny or fleshy albumen. 

Palmas, (Las.) a seaport of Grand Canary, and C. of 
the Canary Islands, has a considerable trade with the 
W. Indies and Europe. he 1 i 

Polmate, Pal'mated, mát.) [From L. palma, 
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“he palm of the hand.] (Bot) Hand-shaped, with the 
fingers outspread ; — said of a leaf. 

Palmerston, Henry JOHN TEMPLE, Viscount, (pal 
mür-stün,) à celebrated English statesman, B. in Han 
1784. He entered upon official life in 1807, as Lord o 
the Admiralty, and, during a parliamentary and minis- 
terial career extending over half a century, obtained 
the highest distinction both as a debater and an ad- 
ministrator; being three times Foreign Minister, and 
twiee Premier. As Foreign Secretary, P. was the most 
patriotic, ppm and vigorous his country had known 
since the days of Cbatham. D. 1865. 

rH, (-mét'to.) (Bot.) The Cabbage-palm. See 

RECA. 

Palmetto Ranch, ( pdl-n2t'to) in Texas, a locality 
near Palo Alto, Cameron co. noteworthy as having 
been the scene of the last action of the Civil War, May 
13, 1865, when a Confederate force of 600 men under 
Gen. Slaughter, defeated 459 Nationals commanded by 
Col. Barrett. 

Palmet’to State, a fanciful term sometimes applied 
to 8. Carolina, owing to her having the representation 
of a palmetto-tree in her armorial rings. 


Palmipedes, (pdl'me-pc 


de,) or PALMIPEDS. [L. palma, 
and pes, pedis, a foot.] Zoll.) Same as NATATORES, g. v. 
Paim-oil. See ELÆIS. 


Palm-sugar. See Caryora. 

Palm Sunday, da.) (Eccl) The next Sunday 
before Easter, being the sixth in Lent. In the Roman 
Cath. Church, it is observed as a festival in commemo- 
ration of Christ’s triumphal entry into Jerusalem, 
when palm-branches were strewn on the way. 

Palm-wine. See BORASSUS. 

Palmyra, (pal-mi’rah.) (Anc. Geog.) A celebrated 
city, otherwise known as 7udmor, situate in a fertile 
oasis of the Syrian Desert; N. Lat. 34° 18’, E. Lon. 38° 
13’. During the 3d cent., under its queen, Zenobia (q. v.), 
it attained to the acme of its splendor and greatness. 
The Emperor Aurelian destroyed it in 274; and in 527 
Justinian I. restored it. Its ruins, chiefly those of the 
temple of Baal, are magnificent. 

Palmyra, in Missouri, a vill. of Liberty twp., Marion 
county.—In New York, a vill. of Wayne co., abt. 22 m. 
E. by 3. of Kochester. 

Palmyra Palm. See BORASSUS. 

Palo Alto, (palo dito,) in Jowa, à N. W. co., drained 
by Des Moines River; area, 550 aq. m.; Capital Em- 
mittsburg —In Ius, a locality of Cameron co., bet. 
Brownsville and Point Isabel, memorable as the scene 
of the utter defeat of the Mexicans, 6,000 strong, by 
oe Taylor at the head of 2,111 Americans, May 5, 
1846. 

Pau lo de Va'ca. (Bot.) See Brostmum and CLosiacER, 

Palpi, (pat pe) or FErlens. [From L. palpo, I touch. 
(Zodl.) guns occurring in insects, crustaceans, an 
arachnidans. In insects, one or two pair of jointed ap- 
poor bearing this name are attached to the maxil- 

, While one pair is attached to the labium ; and in 
the bigher crustaceans, similar appendages are at- 
tached to the mandibles and foot-jaws. In both these 
classes, the F. probably serve, through the sense of 
touch, to take cognizance of the qualities of the sub- 
stances which are employed as food. In the arachni- 
dans, the H. are attached to the maxilla only; and vary 
exceedingly in form aud functions. 

Palpitation, (-pe-«:hün.) [From L. palpitatio.) 
(Med.) A name given to the pulsations of the heart, 
when they become stronger, more extensive, or more 
sensible to the individual than ordinarily. F. occur in 
a number of affections. They are, sometimes, owing to 
organic diseases of the heart — hypertrophy, inflam- 
mation, &c.; at others, to a disease in some other vis- 
cus; whilst, frequently, they are merely nervous. 

Palp, (pdip.) (Zu.) One of the PALPI, g. v. 

Palsy, ( paul’se.) (Med.) See PARALYSIS. 

Paludinidze, ( pdl-u-din'e-de.) (Zotl.) The River- 
snail fam.; embracing fresh-water gasteropodous mol- 
lusks which have the shell conical or globular, and 
covered with an olive-green epidermis; tentacles long 
and slender, and eyes on short pedicels outside the 
tentacles. Operculum horny or shelly. 

Paly, (alle.) (Her. Noting an escutcheon when di 
vided into four or more equal lines from top to bottom. 

Pameer, ( pa-mér’,) a great plateau of Central Asia, N. 
Lat. 37? 27^, E. Lon. 73° 40’, attains an elevation of 
15,600 ft. above sea-level. 

Pamlico, (pdm'le-ko,) in N. Carolina, a river having its 
source in Granville co., where it is known as Zar River. 
It empties by a considerable estuary into Pamlico 
Sound in Beaufort co.— PAMLICO SoUND, a large inlet of 
the Atlantic, in N. Carolina, abt. 80 m. in length by 20 
in breadth. Its waters are shallow and receive thé 
Pamlico and Neuse rivers. 
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Pampas, (pdm'pds) (Geog.) The name given to vast | Pandanacer, ( pin-ddn-a'se-e.) (Bot.) An O. of planta 


plains in the 8. American continent, principally met 
with in the S. parts of the Argentine Provinces, where 
they extend from the E. foothills of the Andes to the 
Rio de la Plata, and thence S. as far as Patagonia. 
They correspond with what are called in N. America 
prairies, and in the N. parts of S. America Manos. They 
are covered with herbage, and form the habitat of vast 
herds of wild cattle and droves of horses. 

F or Pampluna, ( pim-ploo'nah,) a 
fortified city of Spain, C. of p., and of former kingdom 
of Navarre, on the Arga, 48 m. S. of Bayonne. It was 
occupied by the French in 1808, and aguin in 1823. 
Pop. 11, 000. 

Pan, (pdn.) (Myth.) The Greek shepherd god, who 
was said to live chiefly in Arcadia. He invented the 
musical instrument still known by his name. He is 
represented with goats' horns and legs, like a satyr. 


Panama, ( pdn-ah-mah’,) a fortif. city and seaport of 
Central America, U. S. of Colombia, on the Pacific 
Ocean, 38 m. S.E. of Chagres. This place, once magni- 
ficent, has since 1740 gradually fallen into decay. 
Previous to that period it constituted the grand entre- 
pot of the trade between the W. coast of America and 
Europe. Its harbor is safe and commodious, and it 
forms the S. terminus of the railroad connecting with 
Aspinwall on the N. side of the isthmus. Pop. 7,000. — 
F. (BAY oF), a large inlet of the S. Pacific, 135 m. in 
breadth, and 120 m. in extent inland, contains Pearl 
Islands and other insular groups. — P. (ISTHMUS or) (or 
DARIEN), a narrow neck of land which forms the con- 
necting-link bet. the two American continents, and 
constitutes a New Granadian p., bet. N. Lat. 8°-10°, W. 
Lon. 77-819. Traversed by the R. R. connecting Aspin 
wall, on the Atlantic, with Panama on the Pacific. A 
canal across this Isthmus is now in progress. 


Panama Canal. The idea of constructing a ship 
canal from the Atlantic to the Pacific, across the 
Isthmus of Panama, is an old one, and various pre- 
liminary steps toward its accomplishment have been 
made, but it was not until 1881 that an actual attempt 
to construct such a canal was begun, under the man- 
agement of Ferdinand de Lesseps, of Suez Canal fame. 
Work was continued till 1889, by which time the cost 
was roughly estimated at $350,000,000, with about a 
fifih of the work of excavation done, It was then 
abandoned. At present some work is being done upon 
it, and the project may possibly be revived. 

Panax, bue aei A gen. of plants, 0. Araliacer. 
The name P. is an adaptation of the Greek word panakés, 
signifying & panacea, or remedy for all complaints, in 
allusion to 
the supposed 
or real vir- 
tues possess- 
ed by some of 
these plants. 
Thus the root 
of P. Schin- 
seng is highly 
esteemed by 
Chinese phy- 
sicians, who 
affirm that it 
is able to 
ward off or re- 


Panegyric, (pàn~-jirīk.) [From Gr. 


all. Arales. They are trees or bushes, sometimes with 
adventitious roots, long imbricated amplexicaul leaves, 
and unisexual or polygamous flowers, covering the 
whole of the spadix. The species of the typical gen. 
Pandanus are remarkable for their aérial roots, with 
large cup-like spongioles. 


Pandeets, ( pin'dckts.) [From Gr. pandektai, all-re- 


ceiving.] (Hist.) The name of a digested volume of 
the Roman civil law, compiled by command of the Em- 
peror Justinian I. 


Pandemonium, (-mo'ne-ái m.) [From Gr. all, 


and daimon, demon.] (Myth.) The fabled hall of as- 
sembly of the infernal deities; hence, figuratively, & 
place or scene of anarchy or torment, reminding one 
of what hell is represented to be. 


Pandora, (pin-lo'rah.) (Myth.) According to the 


Grecian myth, P. was the first woman on the earth, 
When Prometheus had stolen fire from Jupiter, Zeus 
instigated Hephwstus to make woman out of earth to 
bring vexation upon man by her graces. The gods en- 
dowed her with every gift necessary for this purpose, 
beauty, boldness, cunning, &c.; and Zeus sent her to 
Epimetheus, the brother of Prometheus, who forgot his 
brother's warning against receiving any gift from Zeus. 
A later form of the myth represents 7^ as possessing & 
vessel or box filled with winged blessings, which man- 
kind would have continued to enjoy if curiosity had not 
prompted her to open it, when all the blessings flew 
out, except Hope. 


Pandour, nder.) [From the town of Pandur, 


Hungary.] (Mil) In the Austrian service, a former 
Hungarian foot-soldier. 

panégyrikos, 
suited to a public assembly.) (Ahet.) An eulogistic 
harangue or oration, written or uttered in praise of a 
person or body of persona. 


Panel, (pdn’il.) [From A. S. pan.] (Joinery.) A square 


of thin wood, framed or grooved in a large piece be- 
tween two upright pieces and two cross pieces; as the 
panel of a dvor. — ( Law.) A schedule or roll of parche 
ment on which are written the names of the jurors 
returned by the sheriff; hence, commonly, the whole 


jury. 
Pangolin, (dug un, or Scaty ANT-EATER. (Zodl.) 


“The common name of the gen. Manis, fam. Effodientia, 
differing from the Ant-eater (gen. Myrmecophaga) in 
having the body, limbs, and tail clothed with large 
trenchant scales arranged like tiles, which they elevate 
when they roll themselves into a ball, as they do when 
they would ward off the attacks of an enemy. 


Pan-Hellenism, (-hciien-izm.) (Pol) The theory 


of Greek autonomy. 

Pan-Hellenium, (-h/7-^'ne-&m.) [From Gr. 
and Hellenes, the Greeks.) (Gr. Antiq.) The natteoal 
council of the states of Greece. 

Panic, ( pin'i..) [From Gr. panikos, groundless fear— 
said to be derived from Jun, one of the captains of 
Bacchus, who with a few men routed a numerous 
army, by a noise which his soldiers made in a rock 
defile, and which was augmented by a number o 
echoes.] Any groundless alarm, or sudden terror, in- 
spired by the misapprehension of danger. 

Paniele, ( pdn'e-k/.) [From L. panicula, a little thread 
wound on a bobbin.] (Bot.) A sort of inflorescence, 
in which the primary axis develops secondary ones, 
and the secondary tertiary. lt is thereforea branching 


| raceme, 
Paniput,(pdn’e-pit,)acity of India, pres. of Bombay, 
| 55 m. N. N. W. of Delhi; N. Lat. 29° 22’, E. Lon. 76° 514 


move fatigue, 
to invigorate 
the enfeebled 


frame, to re- 
store the ex- 
hausted animal powers, to make old people young, and 
in a word to render man immortal if anything on earth 
can do so. Hence the name Ginseng, which signifies 
“Wonder of the World.” At Pekin it is said sometimes 
to have been worth its weight in gold. In Europe the 
root has failed to produce any remarkable effect, though 
it is described as mucilaginous, bitter, and slightly aro- 
matic. It is a native of Northern Asia. P. quinque- 
folium (Fig. 517), a native of N. America, has been some- 
times confounded with the foregoing. Its roots are ex- 
ported from America to China, where they are highly 
valued. 

Pancreas, (pdn'kre-ds.) [From Gr. pan, all, and kreas, 
flesh.] (Anat.) A flat glandular viscus of the abdomen: 
in animals it is called the sweetbread. It secretes a fluid 
resembling saliva, and pours it into the duodenum, to 
dilute the bile and render it more miscible with the 
ood. 


f 
Pancsova, vah,) a fortified town of S. Hun- 
gary, in the at the junction of the Temes with 
ta Danube, 62 m. B. g. W. of Temesvar. Pop. 12,000. 


Fig. 911, — PANAX QUINQUEFOLIUM. 


Pop. 18,000. 


Pannonia, (pdn-no'ne-ch.) (Anc. Geog.) A large re 


gion of &.E. central Europe, b. by the Danube on the 
N., by Moesia and Illyricum on the 8., E. by the Dan- 
ube, and W. by Noricum, was populated by a Celtic 
race, made a Roman p. by Tiberius, B. c. 8, and after- 
ward passed under the rule of the Huns, Ostrogoths, 
Longobardi, Avari, and Ungri, successively — from the 
last-named it became known to the moderns as Huw 


Panola, ( pah-no’lah,) in Mississippi, a N. by W. co.; 


area, 800 sq. m. Capital, Panola—In Teras, a N. E. 
co., bordering on Louisiana; area, 480 sq. m. Capital, 
Carthage. 


Panorama, (pdn--rah'mah.) [From Gr. pan, every: . 


thing, and orama, a sight.) A picture on a very | 

scale, fixed around a room specially constructed for the 
purpose, so that from tlie centre a spectator may have 
a complete view of the objects represented. The artist 
must take an accurate plan of the whole surrounding 
country, as far as the eye can reach from a high point. 
Truth of representation and closenees of imitation are 
the great objects t« be aimed at in panoramas, and the 
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promoted by the manner in which | Papaw-tree, 5 (Bot) See PAPATACEA. 


— must oe 
the light is admitted. When it is well executed, the PApay acere, 


penorama produces a complete illusion. 

Pan-Slavism, (-sdc'izm.) (From Gr. pan, all, and 
Slavic.) (Hist.) The theory of uniting all the Slavic 
races under one autonomy. 

Pansy, (pdn'e.) (Bot.) See VIOLA. 

Pantaloon, (pidn-tah-loon’.) (From It. pianto leone, 
“I plant the lion "— the old war-cry of the Venetians.) 
(Drum. Hist.) Oneof the chief characters in. the pan- 
tomime, His dress originally included the article 
known by his name, which was introduced by the Veuc- 
tians. 

Pantellaria, (-/-a're-ah,) (anc. Cossyra,] an island 
of the Mediterranean, belonging to Italy, p. Girgenti, 
and situate 60 m. from the S. W. coast of Sicily, in N. 
Lat. 36° 51' 15", E. Lon. 119 W 29", C. Oppidolo. sup. 


1,000. 

#antheisin, ( pdn'the-Irm) [From Gr. pan, every, 
and Theos, God.] (Philos.) The belief that the universe 
is not distinct from God; in other words, that it is 
both natura naturaus and natura naturata. 

Pantheology, (-(^he-0/oje.) [From Gr. pan, Theos, 

. and logos, doctrine.) A system of theology which com- 
prises all known religious beliefa. 

Pantheon, ( pin-(he'ón.) (From Gr. pantheion, from 
pan, every, and Theos, God: literally, common to all the 
gods.] (Kom. Antiq.) A temple of a circular form, dedi- 
cated to all the heuthen deities. It was built on the 
Campus Martins, by Agrippa, son-in-law to Augustus, 
and is now a church dedicated to the Virgin Mary and 
all the martyrs. It is called the rotunda, on account 
of its form, and is one of the finest edifices in Rome. 

Panther, ( pin'thür.)) (Zol.) A carnivorous animal 
of the fam. Felids, measuring about six feet and a half 
from nose to tail, which is itself about 3 feet long. It 
differs from the Leopard chiefly by its superior size and 
deeper color. The manner it seizes its prey — lurking 
near tlie sides of woods, &c., and darting forward with a 
sudden spring — resembles that of the Tiger. The 
Puma, or Cougar, is sometimes called the American 
Panther. See Fein. 

Pantograph, PAxTAGRAPH, or PENTAGRAPH, ( pdn'lo- 


grif.) [From Gr. pan, all, and graphé, a writing.] 
a) An instrument by which drawings may be 
copied on a reduced or on an enlarged scale. 


Pantology. (-l je.) (From Gr. pan, pantos, and 
logos, doctrine.] A systematic compendium of all 
branches of science, or of general information. 

Pantometer, (-/om'e-tür.) | From Gr. pan, pantos, and 
metron, measure.] (Surv.) An instrument employed 
in taking all sorts of angles, distances, and elevations. 

Pantomime, ( pin'to-mi.) [From Gr. pan, pantos, 
and m/mos, a mimic.] (Drum.) A theatrical entertain- 
ment, in which the representation consists altogether 
of gestures and actions, assisted by scenery, music, and 
machinery, dialogue or soliloquy being altogether ab- 
sent. Among the ancients, Puntomimes were persons 
who could imitate all kinds of actions and characters 
by signs and gesticulations, Scaliger supposes that 
they were first introduced upon the stage to succeed the 
chorus and divert the audience with apish pustures and 
antic dances. In after times their interludes became 
distinct entertainments, and were separately exhibited. 

Paoli, Psd LE pi, (h le.) a Corsican general, B. 
1726, was appointed to the chief command of his coun- 
trymen in their revolt against the Genoese, 1755, and 
afterwards against France. D. in England, 1807. 

Papa, ( pah-p4A'.) n manuf. town of Hungary, co. Wesz- 
prim, 82 m. S.E. of Vienna. Jop. 13,000, 

Papacy, ( pi'pa-se.) [From It. Papa, the Pope.) (Ect. 

tt.) The office, dignity, and ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
of the Pope, or Roman Pontiff. 

PPa' pal States. See STATES OF THE CHURCH. 

Papaveracesre, ( pa-pá-vür-a'see.) (Bot.) The Poppy 
fam., an O. of plants, all. Aanales, They consist of 
herbs or shrubs, usually with milky or colored juice, 
ing alternate exstipulate leaves, and long one-flow- 
ered peduncles; fruit capsular, with several parietal 

lacentas; seeds numerous, The species are chiefly 
jurepean, but are found scattered over tropical 
America, Asia, China, New Holland, Cape of Good 
Hope, &c. Tho order possesses well-marked narcotic 
roperties. Opium is the concrete milky juice procured 

om the unripe capsules of Pupaver somniferum and ita 
warieties. The seeds contain a large quantity of oil, 
which is extracted as an article of food, and for the use 
of painters. Olive oil is stated to be adulterated with 
it: an intermixture of comparatively little corsequence, 
as the oil is destitute of narcotic propertics. The seeds 
themselves, in Greece, Poland, and ese where, are eaten 


a-pa-a'se-e.) (Bot.) An O. of planta 
all. Pupayales, They are trees or shrubs, not branch- 
ing, with alternate lobed leaves supported on long 
slender petioles, and are found in 8. America and in 
other warm countries, One of the most important 
plants of the order is Curica Papaya, the Papaw-tree, 
which yields an acrid milky juice, and an edible fruit. 
The juice of the unripe fruit is anthelmintic. This tree 
is said to have the property of rendering meat tender. 

Papnyales, ( pa-pá'uh-leez.) (Hot.) An all. of plants, 
sub-class Dielinius Erogens, characterized by dichla- 
mydeous flowers, superior consolidated carpels, parietal 
plucente, and embryo surrounded by abundant albus 
men. 

Paper. (a' pr.) [From L. papyrus.) The well-known 
substance on which letters and figures are written or 
printed. The ancients were obliged to have recourse to 
a variety of substitutes for our paper — stone, wood, 
lead, skins, &c., but chiefly to papyrus. Toe latter was 
manufactured in Egypt, with great success, up to the 
5th century, when its use begun to decline in Europe, 
and it was gradually superseded by parchment and by 
P., which was made from cotton at least as early aa the 
10th century, The Chinese and Persians were ac- 
qu:inted very early with the mode of manufacturing 
P. It must formerly have been made by a different 
process from that now employed, since, in the old speci- 
mens, there are no marks of the wires through which 
the water is drained at present. Various materials have 
been latterly emploved besides linen and cotton, and 
with great success — among others, straw; in fact, any 
substance will answer if it contains woody fibre, which 
is indispensable to a serviceable Z^. The substance used 
is first reduced to a pulp, the quality of which is of the 
greatest importance; size is mixed with the pulp, ex- 
cept in the manufacture of writing F., to which it is 
generally added when in sheets. The pulp is poured 
iu moulds having wire bottoms, through which the 
fluid passes off; the marks caused by those wires are 
called ‘water marks," but they are now avoided in 
wore P. by the use of a wire cloth. The P. is trans- 
ferred from the mould to a fell or woollen cloth, and 
when the quantity has reached u post or six quires, it is 
subjected to great pressure; this removes a large 
amount of the remaining moisture, after which it is 
placed in the drying-rooms ; and when dry it is, if net 
sized before, dipped in a mixture of size and alum. 
After being dried, sorted, and pressed, it is made up 
into quires, P. is distinguished, as to its use, into 
writing Z^, drawing P, cartridge Z^, copy, chancery, 
K.; as to its size, iuto foolscap, post, crown, demy, ne 
dium, royal, &c. Some of these terms, thus foolscap, 
are due to the water-marks formerly used by manufac- 
turers asa means of distinguishing their 7^ from that 
of others. Water-marks prevent frauds with regard to 
bank-notes, &c.; and they have sometimes, in courts 
of law, been the means of detecting forgeries of docu- 
ments pretended to be of an earlier date than what was 
evinced by the water-mark in the P. Paper is made 
either by hand or by machinery; and perhaps none of 
the useful arts have received more attention in order to 
bring them to perfection than the P. manufacture, 
France and England manufacture F. of a very fine 
quality ; the Italians and Germans are noted more for 
the durability of their J. than for its fineness, France 
claims, and perhaps with justice. the honor of its first 
invention; but almost every good automatic P. me- 
chanism at present mounted in France, England, Ger- 
many, Belgium, Italy, &c., are in common use, and some 
of them have been improved, in the U. States, where 
more paper is made than iu any other country. 
Many and various have been the improvements intro- 
duced, till at length the art has so completely triumphed 
over every difficulty that a continuous stream of fluid 
pulp is now passed round the cylinders with unerring 
precision, and not only made into paper, but actually 
dried, pressed &mnooth, and every separate sheet cut 
round the edges, in the brief space of a very few min- 
utes. Paper is now empioyed for a great variety of 
purposes, among these such unlikely uses as the making 
of car-wheels and horse-shoes, Which are said tounswer 
the purpose admirably. These are produced by ceinent- 
ing and pressing the sheets into a very hard and com- 
pact mass. 

Paper Nautilus, (nau'te-lia,) (Zbl.) Bee ARGONAU. 
TIDE. 

Paphos. (pá'fós.) (Anc. Geng.) A town of the island 
of Cyprus, now Konuklia, supposed to have been founded 
by the Pheenicians, and anciently famous for its temple 
consecrated to Venus. 


as articles of (ood, and have an agrecable nut-like | Paphlagonia, (pif-tah-go’'ne-ch.) (Ame Geog.) A 


Savor, ee OPiUM. 


4L 


ſor mer country of Asia Minor, b. N. by the Euxina, 8 
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by Galatia, E. by Pontus, and W. by Bithynia, It be. Papua, or Nzw GurNzA, ( pah-poo/ah,) a great 

ue a anA of the Eydis empire, k. c. ; of the Australasia, next in point of size to that of Australia, 

Persian in 546; of the kingdom of Pontus ?90 and of lies bet. S. Lat. 0° Ter f ems Lon. 1319 4-1510 gy h. 
acific 


N. and N. E. by the P ean, W. by the Sea of Mo. 

lucca, and 8. by Torres Straits ; length, 1,200 m.; a; 

estim. at 250,000 5q. m. Surface generally mountainous 

and heavily wooded. The aborigines comprise two dis, 4 

tinct varieties of the human race: those of the k. being 
th 


; . ysian, 
This island, discovered by the Portuguese in 1511, and 
visited by the Dutch in 1615, Was colonized by the lat. 
ter nation in 1828. In 1872, E came under British colos 


rwards varnished. P.-M. is rendered, to a t ex- Papyrus, ( papiris) pl PAPrYRI. [L.: Or. 
tent, waterproof by mixing sulphate of iron lime, glue (Bor. ) Een. of plan * The species P 
or white of egg, with the pulp; and almost fire-proof,| ant is famous for having furnished the ancients 


by borax and phosphate of roda. P.-M. ig extensively 
used for making tea-trays, snuff-boxes, and many other 


grew abundantly in the marshy ground of the Nile 
light and elegant art cles, as well as a variety of toys, 


delta, where it ig DOW almost extinct, and also Dear 
Syracuse, where it ig still plentiful. Its roots are to~- 
tuous, and in thickness abont four or five inches; j*g 


involucre Composed of eight large sword-shaped leaves, 
^ papyrus was Prepared for use by cutting the into. 
rior of the stalks. after the rind had been removed, 
into thin slices in the direction of their length; laying 
these, in Succession, on a flat board ; Placing Similar 
Slices over them, at right angles; cementing their sur- 
ces together by a glue, subjecting them to Pressure, 
and drying, The size of the sheet was variable in 
length, to any desired extent. This Material, in plia- 


Ala, (pa-pit'lah,) pl. PAPILLE, [L. a "nipple. 
(Ra) BA cm ET Any small elongate 
nipple-like Protuberance. 


apin, Denis, ( PAPA) A celebrated French physi- 
i 1 : 


ng 
motion by raising a piston ; he combined With this the 
simplest means of Producing a vacuum beneath the 
raised piston — viz., by condensation of Aqueous vapor: 
he is also the inventor of the * safety-valvo ” an esser. 
tial part of his Digester, This latter Machine consists 
of a cylindrical iron vessel (Fig. 518), provided with a 
Cover, which is firmly fastened down by the screw B, 


ment of Mysia. Many of the Papyri stil] existing ex 
hibit a great difference in texture; they are fragile 


A > Papyrus, and »& writing. ] A lately invented 
— art, which consists in taking impressions rom a kind 
of paste Covered with a calcareons substance 


[L., equal] (Ch.) 
ES equal in va]ue, In money matters, it 
indicates the equality of one kind of money or property 
with another, Thus, when $500 stock ig worth exactly 
500 specie, the Stock is said to be at Par; that is, the 


several countries and great trading cities, In fine, bills 
of exchange, Stocks, &., are at par when they sell 
for their hominal value; above Par, when they sell for 
more; and belay par, when they sell for less, 

Para, (val rah, [Pg., * father of waters,"] the name 


7 TUE ES 
x — 


— 


SSS — 
Fig. 518. — PAPIN’S DIGESTER, 


close the 
Placed between the edges of the cover and the vessel. 
At the bottom of j 


AC) TBE 
the cylinder S, and the tubulure o, the cover js perfo- 


against a lever A, movable at a, and the ace forms of the Brazilian lateanx ; soil 

Pressure may be regulated by means of a weight mov- highly fertile and productive, C. ar _— 

able on this lever The lever is so Weighted, that when : & Seaport-city, C. of above p., at the embouchure 

e tension in the Interior jg equal to 6 atmospherea of the uary of same name 300 m of Maran- 
or example, the valve rises and the vapor esca The 


something real or apparent in life or nature from 
Whioh a moral may be adduced for instruction, à 


PAR 


Parabel, (pardbol&h. [Same deriv.] (Math) 
See Conics. 

Parabolism, (-rdb'elizm.) (Gr. parabello, T compare 
one thing with another.] (Alg) The division of the 
terms of an equation by a known quantity that is in- 
volved or multiplied in the first term. 

@araboloid, (-7i^'o-ioíd.) [From Gr. parabolz, and 
eidos, form.) (Geom.) A solid figure tracsd out by a 
parabola revolving round its principal axis. 

Paracelsus, ( pir-wh-sel’stis,) a celebrated alchomist 
and empiric. B. in Switzerland, 1493. He early adopted 
quackery as a profession, and, after making sone allerred 
wonderful cures, became prof. of wedine at Basie in 
1546. He, while there, instituted a system of medicine 
ip opposition to those of Galen, Avicenna, Hippocrates, 
and Aristotle, and claimed t) hava discovered an cs- 
sence, which he termed. Hlirir Vite, by means of which 
dite could be indefinitely prolonged. J. mingled cabal- 
istic speculatiousand bis peculiarly fantastic pscudo-tlie- 
ology with a fair degree of medical and chemical knowl- 

edge, and founded a school of charlatans which exer- 
cised considerable influence over medicine, physics, 
and mystical science, for moro than a century after lis 
death at Salzburg, in 15 U. 

Paracentric, (-sén'tri.) From Gr. para, and kenfron, 
the middle.] (4st) Tho rete of motion at which a 
planet approaches nearly tc, or recedes from, the sun, 
or centre of attra tion, 

Parachute, (pia-soot) (From Gr. para, araingt, 
und Fr. Rufe, all.] (Arrow) A machine in the torm 
of a larye umbrella, intended to enable a person to de- 
scond from a balloon. While attached to the lower end 
of the balloon, it is closed, but it expands itself imme— 
diately when beginning to descend, on being liberated 
from that machine, 

Paraclete, ( pir'ah-Klc/.) (From Gr. paratos, a anum- 
moning to one's sid.) (Theol) A biblical term applied 
to the Holy Spirit, and signifving the Consoler, the 
Cumforter, the Mediator. In the times of the Early 
Church, the opinion obtained to some extent that 
Christ wis to send the promised P. in the fesh; hence, 
several imposters, such as Manes, Montanus, &c., pre- 
tended to be this expected Intereessor. 

Paracrostic, (Ars ik.) From Gr. para, alongside 
of, airos, the outermost, and stichos, a line.] (Li) A 
poetical composition in which it is necessary that th» 
first verse should contain in order all the letters with 
which the succeeding verses commence, 

Paradigm, (pd, im.) [From Gr. paradetyma, a 
holding up to view.] (Gram) An example of a verb 
conjugated in the several moods, tenses, and persons. 

Paradise, (dri, (From Gr, paredeéson a place 
of recreation.) A region of supreme felicity; generally 
meaning the garden of Eden, When Christiana nso 
the word, they mean that celestial paradise, or place 
of pure and refined delight, in which the souls of the 
blessed enjoy everlasting happiness, 

Pnhnradiseidie, | pdr-idith yeeds.) (Zoct) The Bird of 
Paradise fam., comprising insessorial birds peculiar to 
New Guinea and whacent islands, and distinguished for 
their wonderfully developed and beautiful plumage, 
The Emerald Bird of Paradise, Paradieea apoda, is 
about the size of the American Robin, maroon color, 
the top of the head and neck vellow, the throat and 
around the bill emerald, The sides of the tail havea 
splendid plume of long, loose feathers of a delicate 
yellow hue, and on either side of these are two slender 
ghafts nearly two feet in length. 

Paradox, (pér'o-loks.) (From Gr. paradores, antago- 
nistic to opinion.) (iilis) A tenet or proposition 
seemingly contradictory or absurd, or contrary to re- 
ceived opinion, yet true aud well-founded in fact, 

Parntline, (pir7f/;5».) [From L. perum, little, and 
afinis, connected with.] (Chem) Ona of the prodnets 
obtained by the destructive distillation of coal, petro- 
leum, &c. It isa soft white substance without taste or 
&einell, composed of carbon and hydrogen. It has a 
specitic gravity of about NT. and ita melting-point is 
about 12, is not decomposed by distillation burns 
with a clear white flame without «moke or residumn, 
and doce not stain paper. It dissolves easily in warm 
fat oile, also in cold essential oils, and in ether, but it 
resi-tg the action of chlorine, strong acids, and canstic 
alkalios, This substance is manutactured into candles, 
P. cat ia the rectified product of the distillation of bitu- 
minous coal at a low temperature. 
& pale yellow color, and is lighter than water. It has 
some into extensive use for illuminsting purposes, 
Solid pareftine cun be obtained from it by the applica- 
tion of cold and pressure. 

Paragoge, ( plr-c-qoje.) fGr., a moving alongside of.] 
(Gram.) A figure of composition, by which the addition 
of a letter or syllable is made to the end of à word. It 
ig used in lormiug the dimiuutives of must lang uates. 


It is very fluid, han ` 
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Paragon, (pdra-yon.) [From ar E past, and agda, 
competition.) A model by way of distinction, imply- 
ing the highest degree f excellence or perfection? 
thus we say, a paragon of virtue, beauty, &c. 

Paragraim, (piragriém.) From Gr. paragramma, a 
conipariniz by writinizalongsideot.] A pun, or play upon 
words; hence, a punster is viten styled a paragram 

IM. i. 

Paragraph, (;/I7ca-7rdf.) [From Gr. pom, beside of, 

and grephe, a writing; on account of the mark em- 

ployed in referring to it.] (Tit.) Any portion or sece 
tion of a piece of literary composition which relates toa 
particular point, whether consisting of one sentence or 
many, . are generally denoted by a break in the 
lines; when a large quantity of matter is intended tc 
be compressed into a small space, they may be sepa 

rated by a dash, thus —. When used divisorily a 

referentially, @ J., is sometimes marked by the sign f. 

: Paraguay, (pal-rah-givi’,) a republic of S. America, 
situate bet. 8, Lat. 11797279, and W. Lon. 549-559, and b. 
N. by Brazil and Bolivia, E. by Brazil, 8. by the Argen- 
tine Confederation, and W. by the latter and Bolivia, 
It ' nearly oblong in form, hasan length, N. to &., of 
abt. 460 m, and an aren etim. at from 735,000 to 85,000 
eq. In. Its E. und N. E. parts are intersected by moun- 
tain-ronges, the chief being the Sierra Amambohy, and 
the Maracayon Mts. The remaining portions constitute 
a generally level surface, interspersed) with marshes, 
and occasionally lakes, as those of Ypao and Napurus. 
These tracts are in many esses densely wooded; and in 
others form admirable pasture-lainds, Nearly one-half 
of the country consists, in fact, of one or the other; — 
both being national property. 7“ is intersected through 
its centre, [i ni N. to S., by the river of same name, the 

p.afinent of which is the Pilcomayo: on the S. W. the 
kio Verinejo forms the Argentine frontier. The natue 
ral products are very varied, but do not include the 
precious metals and other minerals common to the 8. 
Amer, Continent. There are but few manufs.; sugar, 
rum, cotton, ccarse woollen cloths, and ]cather being 
almost jts only industrial products, P. is divided into 
25 depts. C. Asuncion. No official or other statistical 
returns are at present available. This country, discove 
ered by Cabot in 1526, was ruled as an indep. state for 
nearly two centuries by the Jesuit inissionaries. In 
1768 they were expelled, and the natives relapsed into 
their normal state of barbarism. In 1811, they freed 
themselyes from Spanish control, and in 1817 made 
Francia dictator. He ruled F. with a hund of iron till 
1811. when Gen. Lopez assumed the presidency. In 
18, the latter was & by his son. Francis Solano Lopez 
(J. r.), Who governed it till his death in 1870. (5c60 AR“ 
GENTINE CoONFEDERATION and BRAZIL.) Population, 1876, 
293,44. — A great river of S. America, flowing into 
the Poraua near Corrientes, It rises in Matto-G rogso, 
Brazil, in S. Lat. 139 56, W. Lon. 559 5l', and takes a 
general S. course of 1,500 in. Its waters, navizuldle for 
steamers to the mouth of its affuent the Cuyalia, were 
opened to foreign commerce in 1852. 

Parahyba, (pol-rah-bah,) iu Brazil, a river rising in 
the Sierra de Bobarema, and emptying into the Atlane 
tic in S. Lat. 70 8’, W. Lon 319 45’, after an E. by N. 
course of 270 m. — A town, C. of a p. of sume name, 65 
m. from Pernambuco. J up, 14,000, 

l Paraleipsis, (Jipsi) (From Gr. paraleipsos, a 
passing over.) (Jet) A figure of speech, by which 
the orator pretends to ignore that which at the same 
time he really makes mention of, 

Parallax, (par'dl-liks,) [From Gr. parallarís, a passe 
ing aside.) (AN.) A change of place or aspect of a 
heavenly body; thus Diurnal P. signifies the difference 
between the places of any celestial objects as seen from 
the surface and from the centre of the earth at the 
same instant Avnval J. isa change in the apparent 
place of a heavenly body, caused by its being viewed 
from the earth in different parts of its orbit. — (Lerel- 
ling.) The anglecontained between the line of the true 
and that of the apparent level. 

Parallel. (are.) [From Gr. para, alongside of, 
and uus, one another.] (Cm.) A term which dese 
ipnates such lines and planes as are everywhere equie 
distant from each other: hence, the word is metapkorle 
cally used to denote the continued comparison of two 

( objecta, particularly in history. 
! Parallelism, ( pdr'ül-lri-12m.) rom Gr. ꝓarullẽ on 
© (Ast) The situation of the earth'8 axis in its progress 
through itsorbit. It is such, that if this axis is parallel 
to a given line in any one position, it will be parallel at 
the kame time to any other position. This F. is the re- 
sult of the earth's double motion, viz. round the sun 
and round its own axis, or of ita annual and diurnal 
motion; and we owe to it the vicissitudes of seasons and 
the inequality of day and night. 
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Paralle] (Ll o-gräm.) Gr. paralélos, some tert or passage in an author, in terms more eee 
and a line.) (Geom.) A plane figure bounded and ample than jd the Original: a free translations 
by — right lines, of which each opposite pair are — though improperly, styled a P. 


an ual to one another, In common use, eg in, le'je-ah.) [Gr., a stroke Given on one 
this term is applied for quadrilatera] figures of a greater t fe loss of sensation and volun 
length than breadth, tion in the lower part of the body, in conseq of de 


uence 
rallelopi ^ or Pa structive disease in or injury to à part of the 
don, (-pi odin) "rau e) or Par ] (Geom) A i i fes 


regular solid comprehended within six parallelograma, 

* opposite ones of which are similar, parallel, and 

equal to each other; or it is a Prism whose base isa 
ram. 


Paralogis gad oem) [From Gr. ` 
mai, I count wee (Log. and Rhet.) A reasonin 
in point of form —that is, in which a conclusion 


or Friday, so called beca not being permitted to pre. 
pare their food on the Bab baths » they provided pu 
ous, 


Paraselene ( pdr-a-se-le'ne,) Gr., beside the moon, 
Ast.) A mock moon. The na bn of a lumine 


near the moon, due to the same cause as that which 
produces parhelia. 


ite, ( a-stt.) [From Gr. Parasiteo, I cut with 

* 

Paralysis, ( pardo sis ) or Patsy, rom Gr. paralyo, | A common . Me! the Greek comedies; a low fej. 

I relax.] (Med.) A nervous disease, nown by the loss ow, who is ready to submit to any indignity, that he 

or defect of the power of voluntary muscular motion j n may be permitted to partake uet, and who 
e whole Y, Or in a particular Part. It appears lives as much 


(Zoàl.) An animal which resides in or upon other ani- 


: mals, deriving nourishment from its body, 
metimes it attacks the whole System; at others, it 


affects one side of the body, when it is called 
and at others only a single member, It f. uently pro- 
i . 


raámaznet'iec, (Phys) See DIAMAGNETISM. 
Paramaribo, ( Pah-rah-mah-re'bo,) a seaport-city of 


ot a crane or tackle It consists in ng a stout ro 
America, C. of the Dutch colony of Guiana, on the| rounda post or some suitable object at top of the 
Surinam river; N. Lat. 5° 49’, W. Lon. 559 22’. incline, and then doubling the ends under and over the 
20,000, E: object to be moved. This converts t cask or gun into 
Parameter, “et [ion Gr. para a pulley in its own behalf, and limits th 
measure with.] (Math.) In i i 


line, otherwise called the rectum. In the parab- 
Ola, it is a third Proportional to the absciss and its cor- 


arcener, ( pár'sen-ür.) or Co-PARCENER, 
a person.] (Law.) A co-heir, or one who holds 
aramo, (pah-rah'mo.) Sp.] ( Geog.) In 8. America, | P 
the name of a mountainous tract, covered With sparse r goa 
aud stunted trees, and generally bleak and cold. Be-| & manner as to render them proper for writing u 
000 Vellum lar TreParation from the skins po Pl asong 

kids, and lambs. Th sed d 


arana, (Dah-rah-naM,) a river of 8. America, Which] from the &kin of asses, calves, and wolves; that for 


has its source in the p. of Minas-Geraes, Brazil, and 
joins the Uruguay to form the Rio de la Plata, after a 
devious course of 2,400 m., during which it receives the 


Y, Urugnay, Parnahiba, c. It is navigable to 
Semele or 716 ft. draught, to Corrientes, 600 m. from its gree 
verdigris. The use of P. is very ancient; the Hebrews had 
ks written on the skins of animals in David's t 
Paran ua, ( Par-an-ah' gwah, ) a seaport of Brazil, on 
a bay "ud name, 170 m. S. W. of Santos, Pop. 
8,000. 


Para t, ( da- pct.) [From It. parapetto, & breast. 
work’) ( A breastwork or low wall (Fig. 019), 


air bad been merely scraped o -— VEGETABLE P.isa 
tough and durable paper ossessing many of the quali- 
ties of P., prepared by mmersing ordinary unsized 
Paper for & &hort time in strong sulphuric acid, and 
then washing it free of every trace of the acid, 
aré, AMBROISE, (pah-ra’,)a French surgeon, 5. at Caval 

509, ame the most eminent toner of his time 
as Surgeon-in-ordinary to Henry 

X., and Henry III.; was Protected by the latter durin 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew (P. being a Protestant); 
and first introduced the ligature of arteries in lieu of 
pauterization, D. 1590. 8 

aregoric, ( Dár-e-górlk. m Gr. Parčgorikor, ng. 

suaging.] ( Med.) A medicine which Serves as an ano- 
dyne to pain, 
rembole, ( pa-rém'ból) [Gr. an inserting between.] 


Rhet.) A figure of 8 eech by which a lor tg ph Is in- 
reall in the middie of a 83 or the purpose 


Parench ma, ( "réngk-ki'maA.) (Anat.) 2 
Parent, (parent From L. amo, I bring 

A term of re tionship applicable to 
those from w om we immediately receive our being. 


ull ! I! 
Fig. 519. — PARAPET, A. D. 1250, 


Used to protect the ramparts of Military structures, and 


the tters, roofs, &c., of churches, houses, and Other 
buildings, 


ide, and Pherné, a ower.] ( Law.) The goods which 
a wife brings with her at her Marriage, or which she 


po 
consist Principally of Apparel, jewels, and Personal orna- 
Ments suited to her condition in life. Nor can the hus- 
band bequeath such though, during his life, he has 
hem 


h &nd children are & very important Part of every 
Paraphrase, cd unde, rom Gr. pa 7 and havea very intimate connection with the state 2 


> ) raphrasis, an 
expressing in other words.] (Zit) An explanation of society and with civil institutions, 


PAR 
a; I put in beside.] (Rhet) 1 devas otis a few 


werds are inserted in a sentence to explain some por- 
tion of it. All kinds of parentheses may be removed 
without rendering the sentence grammatically incor- 
rect. The ancients placed in parentheses many things 
which we put in explanatory notes. 

Parhelion, ( Z'le-ün,) pl. PaRHELIA. [Gr., literally, 
beside the md (Ast.) A mock sun. It is due to the 
same phenomena of refraction as those which produce 
kalos and paraselene. Sometimes a white band parallel 
to the horizon is seen crossing the sun, and possessing 
about the width of its disc. At euch extremity is a 
luminous image of the sun, sometimes colored like 
halos. Tangent circles sometimes proceed from these 
discs. Mariotte considered that all these phenomena 
are due to refraction through crystals of ice, und calcu- 
lation appears to confirm this view. 

Paria, (Gulf of.) ( pah’re-ch,) an Inlet of the Carib- 
bean Sea, bet. the mainland of 3. America and the island 
of Trinidad, and connecting with the before-named aca 
by four openings called the Dragon's Mouths, Ita length 
is abt. 100 m.; width, 13 m. 

Pariah, ( pa/re-ah.) [From Hind. pahariya.] In India, 
one of a degraded tribe of natives, who live by theme 
selves in the suburbs of towns, and in the country dista 
build their houses apart from the villages, and are de- 
prived of caste, strictly speaking. In cities, they dare 
not pass through the streets where the Brahmins live, 
nor enter a temple of the superior castes. They are 
prohibited from all approach to anything pure, and are 
doomed to a life of menial labor. 

Parian, (pa'redn.) (From Puron, q. v.] (Min) A 
fine kind of ceramic clay, used in the fabrication of 
statuettes, cameos, 40. — P. MARBLE. (Min.) See MARBLE, 

Paridse,(pa-ri'de.) (Zodl.) The Titmouse fam, come 
prising birds which have the bill short, straight and 
conical, the wings short, and tail long. The Black-cap 
titmouse, or Chickadee, Purus atricapillus of Eastern N. 
America, is 5 inches long. the back brownish ashy, 
under parts whitish, top of the head black, and the 
sides of the head white. The Blue-gray Gnat-catcher, 
Polioptila ceerulea of N. Amore 
fca, is abt. 4 inches long; leade 
colored above, white beneath, 
The Pendulous Titmouse, 
4Egisthalus pendulinus (Fig. 
520), derives its name from its 

nsile purse-like or flask- 
ike nest, generally suspend. 
ed at the end of some willow 
twig or other flexible branch 
of a tree that overhangs the 
water. Thisskilfully wrought 
habitation is woven from the 
eotton-like wool or down of 
the willow or poplar, with an 
opening in the side for the 
ingress and the egress of the 
artificers and their young; 
and it is generally so placed as to droop over the brink 
of a rivulet or pond. 

Parietal, (pa-ri'e-tdl.) rom L. parietalis, belonging 
to walls.) (Ana/.) The P. bones are two arched bones 
situated on each side of the superior part of the cra- 
nium. They are thicker above than below; but are 
somewhat thinner, and at the same time more equal 
and smooth, thun the other bones of the cranium. In 
new-born infants the ossa parirtalia are separated from 
the middle of the divided os frontis by n portion of the 
craniam then unossi fled. —( Bot.) Growing to the walls 
or interior surface of an ovary. 

Parietaria, (pa-ri-c-ta’re-ah.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, 
O. Urticaceæ. P. Pennsylvanica, the common Pellitory 
or Hammer-wort, is a rough, pubescent annual herb, 
found in damp places in the Eastern, Middle, and 
Northwestern States. P officinalis, the Wall Pellitory, 
= by many regarded as a valuable diuretic and litlion- 

ptic. l 

Parina, (Sierra,) (pah-remah, an offshoot of the 
Pacaraima Mts., Venezuela, bet. S. Lat. 40-69 30, W. 
Lon. 619-679. It forms the source of the Orinoco, and 
culminates in Mt. Maravaca, 10,000 ft. above the sea. 

Paring, (pdring. [From pare.) (Agric.) The act 
or operation of slicing off the surface of pasture-land for 
converting it into arable soil. 

Parini, GiuseePz, ( pah-reé'ne.) an Italian satirical poet, 
B. Lue Milanese, 1729; D. 1799. Il Giorno is his pp. 
work. 

Paris, (pdr'ts.) (Heroic Hist.) The son of Priam, whose 

nt on Mount Ida, in favor of the beauty of 

enus (to whom he awarded the golden apple, rather 

than te Juno or Minerva), o for him the promise 
46 
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of Helen, whom he afterwards carried off from the 
house of her husband, In the Trojan War, to which 
this gave rise, he was not distinguished; but the death 
of Achilles is ascribed to him. And he is sald to have 
died of a wound from one of the arrows of Philoctetes, 

Paris, Marruew, an English chronicler B. 1215; n. 
1259. Under the put ronnge of Henry II., he wrote the 
important works entitled Historta Major Anglix, and 
Historia Minor Anglie — both authorities on early Eng- 
lish history. 

Paris, (pdr'ts ; Fr. pron. de (anc. Luletia,) a mage 
nificent city of Europe, C. of the republic of France, 
occupying, with its suburbs, the major part of the dept. 
Seine, and intersected by the river of that name; N, 
Lat. 48° 50 13", E. Lon. 29 20 24”, It stands in the 
centre of an amphitheatre, so to speak, which on the 
N. and N.E. is backed by considerable hilly elevations 
and is surrounded by a line of fortifications connected 
by & chain of forts. Divided by the Seine into two 
sections, the larger and mure modern of which lies N. 
of that river, P. altogether absorbs an area of about 14 
&q. m. On the largest of several small islands eme 
braced by the Seine, is built the Cité, the most ancient 
part of the old cap. The city is, for electoral and mu- 
nicipal purposes, divided into 20 arrondissements, each 
containing 4 quartiers, Surrounding it are fine, broad 
thoroughfares adorned with trees, known as boulevards, 
and dating their development to the improvements 
effected in the French metropolis during the reign of 
Napoleon III. J. is essentially the most striking of 
European cities, from an architectural point of view. 
In the limits of this article it is inipossible to do more 
than cursorily make mention of its chief public edifices 
and most characteristic features, N. of the Seine are the 
palaces of the Tuileries, the Louvre, the Palais Royal, and 
the Elysée; the Palais de l'Industrie (where was held 
the Exposition of 1867), the Bourse, the Hotel de Vill 
the Grund Opera and principal theatres, the Church of 
the Madcleine, &c.; in the Cité are the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame and the Palais de Justice; S. of the river 
the palace and gardens of the Luxembourg, Invalides, 
Pantheon, Hotel Dieu, Palais Legislatif, Palais of the 
Legion of Honor, the College of France and the 
schools of Jaw, medicine, and the military art. Here 
too is the Jardin des Plantes. The pp. squares are the 
Places de la Concorde, Vendôme, Royal, des Victoires 
Carrousel, and that of the Opera. In the 8.W. section of 
the city is the Champ de Mars (q. e.); in the W. the mag- 
niflcent pronienade called the Clianips Elysées, and the 
Bois de Boulogne. The manuf. interests of P. are of 
high importance, embracing as they do nearly all the 
artistic fabrications that conduce to the comfort and 
luxury of life, It connects by railroad with the lead- 
ing citles of Europe. — Originally a Roman station, P. 
becamo, in 508, the cap. of the Frankish kingdom, and 
during the reign of Henry IV. was greatly enlarged 
and beautified; still more so was this the case under 
Louis XIV. It was left, however, to Napoleon III. to 
place it first and foremost among European cities in 
respect of architectural improvement and embellish 
ment; that sovereign may, in fact, be styled the creato 
of the Paris of to-day. The cbief event in the modern 
history of Paris was its siege by the German army, which 
began on Sept. 15th, 1870, and lasted 136 days. The 
Parisians, notwithstanding tho sufferings entailed upon 
them by famine in its moet utter sense, as wel] as by 
the absolute deprivation of fuel during an exception- 
ally cold winter, defended their city until the last ex- 
tremity of human endurance, resisting the enemy so 
long as a piece of bread and a hope of outside help was 
left to them; both failing at the same moment, Jan. 
28, 1871, the besieged besought an armistice, which 
was accorded by the beleagtering army. Indepen- 
dent of the actual loss of lives killed in the defence, 
hunger, cold, and disease took away 72,523 Purisiana, 
The city was laid under a contribution of 200,000,000 
francs, which she agreed to pay, upon condition that 
the German army should not enter beyond the pre 
cincts of the Champs Elysées, on her W. outsk 
The second siege of Paris within the same year, of 
that conducted by the Army of Versailles N 
the insurgent Communists (see COMMUNE or PARIS), 
commenced on March 22d, 1871, and terminated by the 
victory gained by the former on May 28th. But that 
victory cost patriotic France the lives of several thou- 
sands of men, and P. some of the noblest of her na- 
tional monuments, destroyed by the Communist mob 
enraged by defeat. Simultaneously did they set fire 
to the Hotel de Ville, the Palace of the Tuileries, the 
Louvre, and the Palace of Justice, besides the Arse 
the Court of Accounts, the Palace of the Legion o 
Honor, the Hotel of the Ministry of Finance, &c. 
of all these fine edifices, only one, the Louvre (save isd 
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h Saved from utter destruction Since Parm ( Pdr’mah,) a p. and former duch of N, Italy, 
the resto, a ef Peace and order workmen have been bet. N. Lad 44° 20-450 77, E. Lon. 9o 23-109 Wy b. N. by 
busily employed in restoring as t as possible those 23 E. by Modena, and 8 and W, ty y. 
architecty ornaments wrecked by a spirit of SaY-| Area, 3,1 m. Surface diversified, With a fertile 
age incendiarism, 80 that 7^ is rapidly reassuming the Soil, watered y the Po and other rivers. This p. 

uce she wore Prior to the calamitous and rashly the fall of the Roman empire e annexed to the 
entered into war of 1870-71. Pop. (1888) 2,569,023. Lombardy kingdom, then taken by Charle and 
Paris, in W., a town of Brant co., on Grand ncorporated with the Holy See in 774. In] t bee 
River, 72 m. N.N.W.o the Falls of Ni t -In Ii- came, along with Piacenza, elevated into a duchy under 
nms, a town, C. of Edgar co., abt. 114 m. E of the city the rule of the Farnese amily ; and, in 1815, was re- 
of Springfield —In » & town, C. of Bourbon constituted in favor of Maria Louisa, empress of Na. 
co., 4o m. E. of Frankfort. boleon L, with 4 reversion jn favor of the Duke of 
arish, | ) [From Gr, Paroikia, a neighbor. ucca: In 1859 the dynasty of the latter was de- 
hood.] -A .) The circuit of territory Placed throned, and the count finall became incorporated 
under the spiritual Charge of a minister of the church for with the kingdom of Itaiy in 1860. ^ 256,029, — A 
the care of souls therein In Eng and, a dist., assigned ortif. city, C. of above P472 m. S. E. of Milan, with some 
to a church either from time immemorial or by act of fine public buildings, and manufs. of textile lace, 
Parliament, — In uisiana, a division of the State, cor- cutlery, glass, and musica] instruments, m 41,067, 
responding with what are called counties in tlie other Parmenid »( Dàr-mén'e. ez,) a Grecian ilosopher 
tates, d stricts in 8. Caroli of the Eleatic School, flourished during the 4th cent, 
Park, ( pahrk.) [From A. S. pea c.] Originally, Farmesan, pår-me-zån'.) ( Geog.) A native or inhab, 
tract of land enclosed for the maiutenance and of Parma, Italy ; also, used adjectively, anything which 
cus of ta of the chase; in its more modern ap- has refere nce to the p. or city of that name, 
plication, any considerable extent of woodland d arn ba, ( pår-nah-e'bah, ) or PARANAH ^, A river 
ure surrounding a Egentleman's country-seat, or within of Brazil, having its source in S. Lat. 119, W. Lon, 479. 
the precincts of a town or City, serving for purposes of and emptying into the Atlantic, in abt. S. Lat. 29 50% 
ornament and d ion; as the Park of y ersailles, Lon. 41° 35% after a course of abt. 750 m, 
rance; Regent Park, in ndon; the Central Park Parnassus, (nds'si s.) (Ane. Ge J 4 celebrated 
New York: and Fairmount Park in Philadelphia. Greek mountain, in Phocis, Situate to the N. W. of Mt. 
Mil.) A È of Arti ; the whole train of ordnance Hclicon, in N. Lat 38° 35' 57» Lon. 229 97; 36", The 
onging to an army or division or troops encam nighest of its three Summits has ^n altitude of 8,068 
in the field. It is forme in lines; the Euns in fror t., and on its W. A was Delphi, famous for its 
behind them are the ammunition wagons, while t oracle, and also the Castalian fount. The ' 
third line Consists of the Pontoons, tum bri Is, &c. peak was held Sacred to Bacch us, and the rest to Apollo 
rk, Muro, an African explorer, p, near Selkirk and the uses — whence the saying of Young poets 
tland, 1771. He left England in 1795 to investiga "clim bing Parnassus,” 
1e course of the Niger, and ascended that river rody, | padr’o-de. ) [Gr. paródeo, ] sing with certain 
Bammakoo. Ie perished in a Second similar expedi- CE (Lil) A kind of writing in Which the w 
tion, 1805. His Travels in the Interior 0f Africa (1799) is Of au author or his thoughts are, by some slight altera- 
à work which has been repeated] y republished, tions, adapted to a different pur or it may be de- 

Ks, National and State, 4 number of tracts fined, a poetical pleasantry in which the Verses of so 
of land have recently been set aside for Preservation author are, by way of ridicule applied to another object - 
in this country for the various reasons Cf attractive 9r A Serious work jg turned into 5 by affecting 
scenery, military fame, Protection of water supply, ete to observe the e rhymes, Words, un cadences, 

Tonio — such places o interest as the Yosemite rot. ( Pür'ól.) [From Fr. parole. (Law.) A term 
and Yellowstone valleys, the ) ariposa grove of bi designating what is done 4 oral eclaration, as parci 
trees, and the Gettysburg and Vhickamaugua battle. evidence, i. e evidence Which is timony by word of 
flei Other parks are projected in the Rocky Moun- mouth, in contradistinction to wri idence. 
tains for the Preservation of great tracts of fine timber arole, ( pah-ròl. [Fr., a Promise. (Mil) A Promise 
„at the headwaters Of rivers. Of State parks may &iven by a prisoner of war, when su ered to be at lar ý 
be mentioned the Niagara and Adirondack reservations | to the effect that he wil] return at a time appointed, 
in N. Y., and the Itaska Lake Park in Minnesota, nden ^u shall have Previously been discharged or ex- 
Parker THEODOR ( pdr'kür,) an eminent American changed, 
theologian aud philosopher B. in Mass., 1810; p, at Paroquet ( r-o- £^ or PannAKEET, (ZoL) A dis. 
me, 1860. tinctive appellation for a Koup of Asiatic and Austra. 
Parkman, Francrs, (park’mdn, ) an American author, lian birds, com rising the gen, Gleornis, fam. Pea . 
B. in Boston, 1823. 3 PP. works are: The California Which are &ma ler than the common Parrots, and haye 
*gon Trail (1819); History of ti, Conspiracy o larger tails, 
Pontiac (1851); The Pioneers of France in the ew World Paros, (pa'ròs ) one of the islands of the Greek Archi. 
65); The Jesuits in North America (1866); ana The pelago, 6 m. . of Naxia; N. Lat. 370, E. Lon. 250 11% 
iscovery of the Great West (1869 n antiquity, it was noted for its fine marble, and in 
Parliament, ( pdr'le-mZnt [Fr., from Low L. parla- sculpture, © Naussa, P, 6,000. 
mentum, a conference, ] Pol.) In England, the grand arotid nd, ( Brat, [From Gr rõtis, the 
assembly of the Three States of the alm, or the gland beside the ear. (Anat) A large Conglomerate 
reat council of the nation, Consisting of the Sovereign and Salivary gland, situated under the ear, between the 
fo ; and Commons Which forms the legislative Maxillary process of the temporal bone and the angle 
branch of the govt. 9 word P. was in TOduced into of the lower jaw. e excretory duct of this gland 
ngland under the Norman kings, succeeding to tho opens in the mouth, and is Called, from its discoverer, 
wi gemote or meeting of the wise men of the Saxons the Stenonian duct, 
A P. is called à writ or letter from the sovereign troxysm, ( Dár'Gks-lzm.) [From Gr. 
directed to each lord, Summoning him to appear; and inciting to violence (Med.) A fit of higher excite- 
by writs sent by the lord chancellor, under the Great Ment or violence in a disease that has remissions 01 
Seal, commanding the sheriffs of county to take Intermissions - as, the Parorysm of a fever, 
the necessary Steps for the election of Members for tlie ürricide, dr^re-siq.) (From L. pater, father, and 
County and the boroughs Contained in jt. must le cdo, to kill. ] Law.) A person who feloniously ala 8 his 
eld at least once every three Years ; but as tho mutiny ther, or any hear relation By the man law Ë was 
act, land-tax nd malt act, are passed only fora single Punished jn a Severer manner than other kinds of homi- 
year, its Meetings are of necessity annual On the day cide. After being Scourged, the delinquent was sewed up 
ppPointed for the opening of P., the Sovereign sits in the ina leathern sack, with a live dog, a cock, a Viper, and 
onse of Lords nder a Canopy, dressed in rebes, as are an ape, and then cast into the Sea. D made no law 
all the lords in theirs, and the mmons bein sum against A, Supposing it impossible that any one Should 
moned to the bar of that House, tho sovereign ad resses e guilty of so unnatural a crime; nor had' the s 
both Houses on the state of Public affaj e Com- any law against it Originally, We treat it ag any other 
mons are then required t choose a aner which of. murder; but, in some German States, the P, is put to 
cer being Presented to and approve? y te Sovereign eath with exquisite tortures, 
the latter withdraws, the Core more “etire to their own Rrrot, ( pádr'rót,| (Zocl.) See Psirra 
Ouse, and the bus ness of P “£18, — ( ist.) Be- arrsborongh, Cpárz'bro,) ü "rp port of Nova Scotia, 
fore the first Revolution, the ery P Was applied to the Colchester Co., 60 m. N. by W. of Halifax, Pop. 1,000, 
Principal Judicial courts of tne country, as well ag de- arry, Sin WIILIAX EDWARD, (pdr’re,) an English ex- 
libe rative assemblies, plorer, B. ai Bath, 1790; p, 1865. After mpan 
Parliamen rinns, (-mén-ta're-anz.) (Eng. Fist.)| Qir John Ross ay Second in command in an expedition 
n epithet given to those who Sided with the Parlia. for the dis Overy of the N.W, Passage, Pn 1815, he, n 
Ment against Charles p the adherents of the latter following years, Conducted several xo tions fit 
being known as oyal 
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for the same purpose, and in 1827 succeeded in reach- 
ing the highest polar lat. ever attained — 22? 45’. 

Parsees'. (Ethnol.) Sco GUEBRES. 

Parsley, ( pár« le.) (Bot.) See PETROSELINUN, 

Parsnip, ( pare nip. (Bot.) See PANTINACA, 

Parson, (Drs.) (From L. persona. | (Eccl) In its 
most general sense, ^ clergy!aan of whatsoever reli- 
gious denomination ; more strictly, the rector, vicar, ot 
incumbent of & parish, who has the parochial charge 
or cure of souls. A parsonage signifies the dwelling- 
house (with or without glebe) of the officiating minis. 
ter of a parish. In the U. States, it is tlie house and 
glebe appropriated to the residence and support of the 
incumbent or permanent pastor of & church or religious 
cominunity. 

Part, ( prt.) [From L. pars] (Math.) Tbat portion 
of a given quantity. which, when taken a certain num- 
ber of times, will exactly constitute tlie units of such 
quantity ; as, 2 Is a part of 10; — it is the converse of 
multiple, q. v. 

Parted, (dr ed,) or Partite. (Samo deriv.] (Bol.) 
A leaf is ao styled when its segments extend. very 
nearly to tlie base of the blade, or the midrib, 

Parterre. ( pir-tár'.) (Fr, from L. per, equal, and 
terra, the earth.]  (Gurdening.) A method by which a 
flower-zarden is laid out in beds of various geometrical 
or fanciful forma. — (Theat.) Same as PANQLET, g. v. 

Parthenogenesis, ( pdr-the-najovests) [From Gr. 

thénos, a Virgin, and genesis, generation. } ( Physiol.) 
A term invented by Professor Owen to indicate propa- 
gation by selt-aplitting OF seli-dividing, by budding 
from without or within, and by any mode save by the 
act of impregnation, the parthenogenetic individuals 
being sexless or virziu feinales. Bee ALTERNATION OF 
GENERATION. 

Parthenon, ( pdrthenin.) Gr., one of the names 
of Minerva.] (Gr. Antig.) The temple of Minerva at 
Athens ; one of the most celebrated of tho Greek tem- 
ples, and usually regarded as the most perfect specimen 
of Greek architecture. Many of the sculptures have 
been brought to England, and are now in the British 
Museum, where they form, with some ether remains of 
antiquity, the collection termed the Elgin Marb! e. 

Parthenope. (ten- pe.) (/' h.) One of the syrens 
who, from despair of being unable to charm Ulysses, 
threw herself into the sea. 

Parthia, ( pir'the-ah.) (Ane, Geog.) A country of W. 
central Asia, b. N. by Hyrcania, S. by Curumunia De- 
serta, aud W. by Media. Its C. was Hecatompylon. 
During the zenith of its power, P. extended N. from 
the Caucasus to the Érythrieean dea S. and from the 
Indus to the Tigris E. aud W. Its people were a Sey- 
thian race, essentially warlike, and the tinest horsemen 
of the anc. world. After becoming subject to Persia, 
P. became a Macedonian satrapy, next a Syrian p. till, 
in 250 n. C., its people recovered their independence, 
and established an empire which, under the dynasty of 
the Arsacidie, existed till 226 A. D., and which extended 
from the Indus to the Euphrates, and from the Oxus to 
the Persian Gulf. Ultimately, P. became absorbed into 
the Persian empire of the sassanidas dynasty. 

Partialist, í pür'shl-isf.) (Theol) A believer in the 
doctrine of atonement as having application to the 
elect only. 

Participle, ( pd te- slyl.) [From L. particeps, sharing.] 
(Grum.) A word 80 named because, in certain lan- 
guages, it participates in the natnre both of a noun aud 
a verb; being variable through the genders, numbers, 
and cases, like the former, and regarding time, action, 
&c., like the latter. P. sometimes lose tho properties 
of a verb, and become adjectives; as, it is a thing of 
amazing absurdity ; she is a woman of noted beauty. 
In English there are two P.—the present and past; tho 
former ending in ing, the latter in en, ed, d, or t. 

Particle, (pirte A.) (From L. particula, a small part.) 
(Phys.) One of those minute atoms or portions of A 
body, the aggregation of which constitntes the whole 
mass or substance. — ( Gram.) A part of speech which 
is capable of any inflection; a3 the preposition, conjunc- 
tion, &c. The term iy, however, more accurately ap- 
plied to those minor words which impart perspicuity 
and precision toa sentence, but respecting whose exact ' 
use grammarians are not agreed, Thus, in English, 
now, then, truly, &c. It is also used to indicate those 
words which are termed enclittes, and which cannot be 
used separately, but must be joined with another word ; 
as the Eng. soever in whatsoever, the Lat. que in virum- 


que, &c. 

Partisan, (ydr'te-edn.) [From L.. pars, partis, a part.] 

(Mil) Same as GUERILLA, J. e. — ( Pol.) One who steadily 
adheres to a political party or faction. 

Partite, (partit) [From L. partitus, a dividing.] (Not.) 
Divided, or cleft nearly to the base: thus, purtidious are 


Partition, (~ 


PAB 


the deepest divisione Into which a leaf can be cut with- 

out becoming compound. 

ix un.) [Rame derlv.] (Arch.) A wall 
which serves to divide one room of a bouse from 
another; in ships, it is termed a bulkhead. — (Mus.) A 
score, —(Law.) The division of an estate apportiona- 
ble between two or more persons conjointly interested. 

Partitive. (Gram.) Same as DIBTRIBUTIVE, J. v. 

Partnership, ( pdrt'nur-ship.) (Luw.) The assecia- 
tion of two or more persons for the prosecution of any 
trade, manufacture, or commercial enterprise, at their 
joint expeuse. In this case the connection is formed 
by contract; each partner turniehing such & part of the 

such a proportional 


capital stock, and being entitled to 
ect to such a proportional share 


ahare of profit, and aul) 
of loss as may be agreed upon; or one or more of the 
partners furnishing money or stock, and the others 
contributing their services. A P. or association of this 
kind is a stauding or permanent company, and ls de 
nominated a firm or house. There is no particular form 
of contract neccessary for P., nor even & writing. If no 
period has been fixed for its dissolution, any one part- 
ner may dissolve it; and if a period has been fixed, it 
will be dissolved, in the absence of a proviso to the con- 
trary, by the bankruptcy, attainder, death, or, in the 
case of a female, the marriage of a partner; but, so far 
as the public ia concerned, notice must be given that it 
has been diesolved. The P. will be bound by the en- 
gagements of any partner, acting with reference to the 
joint business. By means of the act culled incorpora- 
tion, or by registration a8 & « limited” company, the 
joint-stock company may protect 
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shareholders in & 
themselves from all liability beyond the amount of their 


shares. 
Partridge, ( pártrü.) (Fr. perdriz.) (Zodl.) Bee PER, 
DICIDA. 
Partridge-berry. (Bot.) Bee GAULTHERIA. 
partridge-wooc. (Bot) The very pretty hard- 


wood of certain 8. American and West Indian trees, one 
of which is supposed to be Andira inermis. It is usu- 
ally of a reddish color, in various shades from light to 
dark, the shades being mingled in thin streaks. Its 
chief use is for cabinct-work. 

Party, (pdr'le.) (From L. pars, partis, & part.] (P 
A number of persons combined for the purpose of pro» 
moting, by their joint endeavors, their own views, uc; 
cording to some principles on which ull of them are 
agreed ; — it differs from faction, inasmuch that it im- 
plies a less dishonorable association of persons, or more 
justifiable desigus.— ( Mil.) A small detachment of 
men sent upon any particular duty; a8, 8 foraging 
party. — (Her. The division of a field by a line run- 
ning in the direction of an ordinary: thus, party per 

arty per fesse, Kc. 

Pas. punt) [Fr.] A step; thus, in music, the pas re 
double, that Is. a quickstep played by military bands. 
Pascagoula Bay and River, ( pie ka h-goo'lah,) in 

Mississippi. The bay is an inlet of the Mexican üulf, 
Jackson co., and receives the river. which is formed in 
Greene co. by the junction of the Leaf and Chickusah- 

way. 

Pascal, Bias, 
losopher and ma 
early displayed 
the age of 16 wrote 
elicited the surprise 
devoted his whole life 


(pds dl.) an illustrious French phi- 
thematician, B. in Auvergne, 1623. He 
astonishing mental precocity, and at 
a treatise on conic sections which 
of Descartes. Thenceforward he 
to scientific pursuits, and, in 1654, 
he entered the cloister of Port-Royal, as an affiliated 
member of the Jansenist party. D. 1662. The labors 
of P. were multifarious; he exploded the antiquated 
theory that " nature abhors a vacuum“ by proving by 
barometric experiments the theory of atmosphere 
pressure: and in his philosophical writiugs displayed 
auch powers of profound and condensed thought, ex- 
pressed ina style of rhetoric that has never been sure 
a credited, says Hallam, “by having, in 


passed, that he à 
his Provincial | Letters, done more to ruin the name of 


Jesuit than all the controversies of Protestantism or all 

the fulminations of the Parliament of Pari" His 

Thonahts (16:0) are by many critics ranked even higher 
in point of excelience than the Letters. 

Paschal, ( piskdl.) (From Heb. pfaach, the Passover.] 
That which has reference to the Passover, or to Biter. 

Paschal I.. Pope. s. Stephen V. 817. crowned the Em- 
eror Lothaire, and p. in &24, — D. TI. (Nainterc) B. Urban 
II. in 1099, and conceded, after an obstinate resistance, 
the right of investiture to the Emperor Henry V. D. 
1118. — P. HT. (Guido de Crema), an anti-pope, elected 
in 1165 in opposition to Alexacder III., received recoge 
nition by the Emperor Frederick £4 and b. in 1188. 

Pasco, or CERRO DE Pasco, ( pds'ko,) n mining-town of 
peru, C. of p. of game name, dept. Junin, 190 m. N. M. 
of Lima. Pop. 10,000. 
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Pas-de-Calais, ( pare Fara) a N. dept. of France, 
b. N. by the Strait of Dover, S. by the dept. Somme, 
and W. by the English Channel. Area, 2,024 sq. m. 
Surface generally elevated, and soil fertile. C. Arras. 
Pop. 749.777. 

Pasiphaë, ( pah-sif'a-e.) (Myth) The wife of Minos, 
and mother of the Minotaur. 

P ulnade. ( pais'hwin-dd.) [From a mutilated statue 
at Rome named Pusquin, anciently used fur pasting 


PAS 


| 


satires upon.) (Lit.) A lumpoon, squib, or written : 


satire. 

Pasquotank, (pds/kwo-langk,) in N. Carolina, a N. E. 
co., washed by Albemarle Sound; area, 300 sq. m.; C. 
Elizabeth City. Pop. 8,131. 

Pass, (pds) [From L. passene.) (Mil) A narrow defile 
which renders entrance into n country difficult for an 
army. — ( Fencing.) A thrust intended to pierce an ad- 
versary. — F. or ARMS. (Chiv.) A bridge, road, or other 
narrow passage undertaken to be defended by knights in 
days of old. They who held a pass hung up their arms 
on trees, poles, columns, &c., erected for that purpose ; 
and such as were disposed to dispute the pass touched 
one of the pieces of armor with his sword or lance, a 
challenge which the other was bound to accept. 

Passage, ( pisaj.) [From L. passus, a step.) (Mus) A 
succession of sounds, forming a wember or phrase in a 
composition. 

Passaic, (pds-sa'ik,) m New Jersey, a river which, 
rising in Morris co., einbouches into Newark Bay bet. 
Hudson and Essex cos., after a course of 100 m.— A 
N. N. E. co., b. on New York; area, 270 sq. m.; C. Pater- 
80n. 

Fassamaquoddy ( pds-sa-mah-kwid’de) Bay. an 
inlet of the N. Atlantic, bet. Maine and New Brunswick, 
and the receiver of the St. Croix river. Length 15 m., 
mean width 10 m. 

Passant, (pissdnf.) (Her) A term designative of 
a lion or other animal in an escutcheon, represented 
as walking leisurely. When walking with his head 
affronté, or looking full-faced, it i» termed passant 
gardant. 

Passau, (v,“ o.) a fortif. town of Bavaria, at the 
junction of the Inn and Danube, 92 m. E.N.E. of Munich, 
Here a treaty was concluded in 1552, which secured to 
German Protestants full religious rights. Pep. 13.300. 

Pass’-book. (Cm.) A book in which a tradesman 
enters each item of goods bought on credit, and then 
passes it to his customer to serve. 

Pas seng. (Zoe) Sev Capra. 

Passenger-pigeon, (ds. jur.) (Zool) See Co- 
LUMBIDA. 

Pass-parole, (-pa-rl'') (Mil) A command given at 
the head of an army, and communicated by word of 
mouth to the rear. 

Passe-partout, ( pils-pitr-tod.) [Fr.] A master-key, 
or a key that will open several or all of the locks be- 
longing to the sume house, room, or piece of furniture, 
— (Fine Arts.) In engraving, a plate or piece of wood 
the centre of which lias been removed for tlie insertion 
of ie of art, and the frame or border suitably deco- 
Fated. 

Paassifloracere, (n- ral.) (Hat.) The Pns- 
sion-flower fam., an order of planta, all. Vinales. They 
are herbs or shrubs, often climbing, with alternate, 
stipulate or exstipulate leaves; and are natives chiefly 
of the warm climates in America, and in the E. and W. 
Indies. The typical gen. Prassirlera has axillary flowers, 
supported peduncles; the calyx is widely spreading, 
and divided into ten parts. To the base of the calyx is 
attached an interior crown, composed of a great num- 
ber of filaments. The P, cerulea, or blue-raved com- 
mon palmated Passion-flower, has long slender stalks, 
ascending, upon any support by their claspers, thirty 
or forty feet high, with one large palmated leaf at each 
joint, and at the axillas large spreading flowers, with 
whitish-rreen petals, and a blue radiated nectarium — 
suceceded by large, oval, yellowish fruit. It flowers 
from July until October; the flowers are very large and 
conspicuous, and their composition is exceedingly cus 
rious and beautiful; but they are only of one day's du- 
ration, generally opening about 11 or 12 o'clock, and 
gradually closing the next day, when they assume a 
decay cd appearance, and new flowers succeed, 

Pussing-bell, ( pes’sIng-,) the bell that is tolled im- 
mediately after n person's death; it was originally 
called the sowul-bell, because formerly superstitiously 
sounded to drive away any evil spirit that might seek 
to take possession of the zou of the moribund, — P.-note, 
(Mus.) A note intervening between two alien chords, 
and serving to assist the progression. 

Passion-flower, (dA ü-.) (Bot.) Bee Passirto- 
RACES. 
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(Gram.) A term which designates a verb «nen 1t com 
veys the effect of an action performed by some agency; 
as, in English, I am loved. 

Passover, (The.) ( pids’orir.) [Heb.] (Sacred Hist, 
A solemn festival of the Jews, celebrated on the lith 
duy of the month following the vernal equinox: and 
instituted in commemoration of their providential de- 
liverance on the night before their departure from 
Egypt, when the destroying angel, who put to death 
the first-born of the Egyptians, puased over those houses 
of the Hebrews which were eprinkled with the blood 
of a lamb. 

Passport, ( picport.) (Fr. passe-port, a safe-conduct } 
(Inter. Law.) A document issued in time of war for the 
protection of a ueutral ship in a neutral state. — ( Europ. 
Law.) A written license granted by the ruler or gov- 
ernor of a country or state, empowering the person in 
whose behalf it is issued to pass without let or hin- 
drunce through his territories, or to navigate a particue 
lir sea without molestation, A 2. usually describes 
the person, Profession, and destination of the bearer; 
it is also intended to testity that his character is good, 
and the object of his journey lawful. P. must have the 
ri, or indursement, of the ambassador or consul of the 
country into which a traveller proposes to enter. In 
some parts of Europe, Austria and Russia for instance, 
the rule is very stringent on this head. In Fiance, the 
use of P. was abolished by Napoleon III., and a propo- 
sition on tlie part of Pres. Thiers to revive the practice 
in 1572, met with such universal condemnation that it 
was withdrawn. 

Pass’-word, (-wiird.) (Mil) A secret word or coun- 
tersiyn given to a person to enable him to pass through 
military lines, &c. 

Pasta, Gicpfrta, ( pds’fah,) a celebrated cantatrice, of 
Jewish extraction, B. near Milan, 1795, earned for here 
self a European reputation by her magnificent operatio 
impersonations, D. at Como, 1565. 

Paste. ( past.) (From L. pastus, dough.] Generally, any 
kind of soft, viscous substance that may become harde 
ened by exposure to heat 

Pasteboard, (pdstbord.) (Arts.) A kind of thick 
paper, made of single shects fastened one upon the 
other by means of paste or other cement. 

Pastel, ( postid [From L. pestilhies, à roll.] (Paint) A 
crayon formed with any color and gum-water, and used 
for painting on paper and parchment. Want of dura- 
bility is the great defect of pictures painted with P. 

Pastern, ( póstürn.) (Fr. pasturon.] (Fur.) That part 
of the foot of a horse which is beneath the fetlock and 
reaches to the heel. The pasterijoint is the joint in a 
horse's leg nearest thc foot. 

Pasticcio, ( pdefich'yo.) (From Ital. pasticco, a pie.] 
( Mua.) A word used to denote an opera composed of de- 
tached airs, by different composers, occasionally intro» 
duced — Paint.) A picture painted bya master, in imie 
tation of the style of seme other painter. Teniers and 
Luca Giordano were very successtul in this way. 

Past il. (posl) or Pastille. (From L. pastillus, 
a little roll.) (J%jrm.) A kind of scented fumigator 
used for sweetening the air of rooms, &c. Also, a kind 
of lozenge or bon-bon. 

Pastinaca, (pis-tin-a'kah.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, 
O. Apiaces, the most important species of whicb is the 
Common Parsnip, P. sativa, which is a native of Eu- 
rope, It is a biennial, with angular furrowed stem, 
2— feet hich, pinnate leaves with ovate leaflets, rather 
shining, cut and serrated, and a three-lobed terminal 
leatlet. The root ot the wild plant is white, aromatic, 
mucilaginous, sweet, but with some acridness; and in- 
Jurious effects have followed from its nse, Cultivation 
has greatly moditied the qualities both of the root and 
foliage, rendering them much more bland. The 7^ has 
long been cultivated for the sake of its root, which in 
cultivation has greatly increased in size, und become 
more fleshy. The flavor is disliked by some, as well as 
the too great sweetness, but highly relished by others; 
and the root of the 4^ is wore nutritious than that of 
the carrot. 

Pastoral, ( pds(ór-dl) (From L. pastoralis, pertaining 
to shepherds.) (Lit.) Something descriptive of a shep- 
herd's life; or a poem in which any action or passion 
is represented by its effects on a country life. The 
characteristics of this poem are simplicity, brevity, and 
delicacy; the first two of which render an eclogue or 
idyl natural, and the last delightful. — (Fl.) A book 
relating to the cure of souls; it includes the execution 
of the duties of a clergyman, or the practical applica 
tion of his theological knowledge. 

Pasture, (pds’tur.) irm L. pastura, a place of feed. 
ing.) (Agric.) Ground covered witb grass appropriated 
for the food of cattle, 


Passive, ( ndssle.) [From J. passirus, a suffering.) | Patagonia, ( pat-a-go'se-aA,) the southernmost region 


PAT 


of B. America, lying S. of Lat. 889, b. N. by the Argen- 
tine Provs. and Chill, and S. by the Straits of Magellan, 
which separate it from Terra del Fuego. E. aud W. it 
has the Atlantic and Pacific oceans respectively. The 


Fig. 521. — ENTRANCE TO THE STRAITS OF MAGELLAN, 
interior of this country is so little known as to render 
description impossible. The natives, long considered 
to be a race of giants, are tall, but not taller than the 
ordinary height of man. Their skin is of a coppery 
brown, and they lead a sort of shiftless, migratory ex- 
istence. P. was discovered by Magellan in 1519. 

Patany, ( pdt'ah-ne,) a seaport of Siam, in N. Lat. 6° 50’, 
E. Lon. 101° 40’. Pop. 100,000, 

Patapsco, ( pdh-tdp’sko,) a river of Maryland, rising in 
Carroll co., and flowing into a bay of same name — an 
arm of Chesapeake Bay — bet. Anne Arundel aud Balti- 
more cos. 

Patchouli, ( piích'oo-le) a well-known perfume. See 
Podosrruox. 

Paté, (pita. [Fr., paste.] (Cookery) A pie made of 
game or other meats; as, the paté de foie gras, a pie 
made of the fatted livers of geese. 

Septet ry E pah-Ul'lah.) (Anat) See KNEE-PAN. 

Patellidae, ( pa-t'le-de.) (Zoll.) The Limpet fam., 
comprising gasteropodous mollusks which have the 
shell conical, with the apex turned forward. 

Paten, (pdt'in. [From L. patena.] (Eccl.) In the 
Rom. Cath. Church, a richly-chased circular plate used 
in the service of the Mass. Also a similar plate em- 
ployed for holding the bread distributed in the office of 
the Eucharist. " 

Patent, ( pit'/nt) or Letrers-Patent. [From L. pa- 
tens, open.] In England, a writing stamped with the 
Great Seal, pranu a dignity, an office, or a privilege, 
or authorizing some benefit which a person could not 
otherwise enjoy.—(Amer. Law.) The title-deed by 
which a gov., state or federal, conveys its lands. — More 
usually, an instrument by which the U. States secure to 
inventors for a limited time the exclusive use of their 
inventions. A patent may be granted to the first in- 
ventor or discoverer of any new and useful art, machine, 
manufacture, or composition of matter, or of any new 
and useful improvement thereon. A hare principle not 
showing any practical application is not patentable. 
The inventor of anything patentable may file a caveat 
in the Patent Office, and obtain protection of his in- 
vention for one year ; but before the expiration of this 
period a complete specification must be prepared de- 
scribing fully and clearly the whole invention, and this 
must be lodged with the Commissioner of Patents. The 
invention is then secured for 17 years. The necessary 
qualifications to potu. end the formalities to be fol- 
lowed in obtaining a P., along with the rights and 
remedies of a patentee thereto belonging, are so mani- 
fold, that to recount them within the limits of this arti- 
cle would?be to encroach beyond its space. The reader 
is, therefore, referred to the New Patent Law of July 8, 
1870. In England, an invention is at first secured for 
3 years only; a payment of £50 will secure an addi- 
tional term of 4 years, and the payment of the farther 
sum of £100 will extend the patent for an additional 
term of 7 years, that is 14 years altogether. In France, 
a pateat is called Brévet d'invention. 

Patentee, (pdt-óut-é/.) The holder of a patent. 

Patera, (pdfe-rah.) [L, a bowl] (Arch. A circular 
ornament resembling a dish, often worked in relief on 
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friezes, &c., In classical architecture; the term has also 
come to be applied to a great variety of flat ornaments 
used in all styles of architecture, to many of which it is 
extremely inappropriate, such as the flowers in Gothia 
cornices, &c. 

Pe a town of S. Italy, in Sicily, p. 
and 10 m. N.N.W. of the city of Catania, at the base of 
Mt. Etna. Pop. 13,961. 

Paternoster, (pa'tür-nós'tür.) [L., our Father.) (Eccl. 
The Lord's Prayer, so called from its two opening Latin 
words. — (Arch.) A sort of ornament for astragals, &c., 
cut in the form of beads either round or oval. 

Paterson, (pát'ür-sn,) in New Jersey, a handsome and 
thriving town, C. of Passaic co., on the Passaic River, 13 
m. N. of Newark. It has extensive manufs. of machine 
ery, arms, &c. 

Pathetic Muscle, (pa-ther Lx.) [From Gr. pathetikos, 
from pathos, suffering.] (Anat.) The oblique superior 
muscle of the eye. — P. Nerves. (Anat.) The quadruple 
pairs of cerebral nerves, or those small nerves which 
are supposed to have the property of influencing, by 
certain movements of the eyeball, the expression of the 
face, 

Pathogeny, Ye) [From Gr. pathos, pain, and 
genein, to generate.) (Med.) That pathological dept. 
which treats of, or has reference to, the inception, pro- 
duction, and development of disease. 

Pathognomonic, (-»o-món'ik.) [From Gr. pathognd- 
monikos, adapted to judge of ain lt ed.) A term which 
describes those symptoms which are peculiar to, or ex- 
clusively characteristic of, a particular disease. f 

Pathology, (på-thòl'o-je.) [From Gr. pathologeo, I 
treat of disease.) That branch of medicine which is 
concerned with diseases, their causes and symptoms. 
Its objects are to ascertain the various symptoms which 
characterize the disorders of each organ of the body, 
and especially the diagnostic and pathognomonic sy mp- 
toms, which afford the means of discriminating between 
diseases that resemble each other; to determine the 
causes, both predisposing and exciting, by which dis- 
eases are induced; and to ascertain the mode of cure 
and the nature and operation of the remedies adapted 
tothe various circumstances and periods of diseases. 
Physiology teaches the nature of tlie functions of the 
body in a state of health; pathology, the various de- 
rangements of those functions which constitute dis- 


ease, 

Pathos, (pá'thós) [Gr., any violent emotion or sensa 
tion.] (Lit.) That quality of nature and art which 
excites the feelings of pity and sympathy. 

Patient, ( pa'sh?nt.) [From L. patiens, oming (ee) 
A person who is under medical treatment for the cure 
of any disease or disorder. — ( Physiol.) That which re- 
ceives impressions from external agents; or whatever 
is passively affected. 

Patmos, (pdt'mds,) an island of the Greek Archipel- 
ago, off the W. coast of Asia Minor, 20 m. S. of Samos; 
N. Lat. 37° 17’, E. Lon. 26? 35’. Here St. John wrote the 
Book of Revelation. 

Patna, ( pit/nah,) a large and prosperous city of Brit. 
India, C. of a dist. of same name, in pres. Bengal, 200 m. 
N. W. of Calcutta; N. Lat. 25° 37^, E. Lon. 859 15'. This 
was the earliest commercial depót of the English East 
India Company. Pop, 284,132. 

Patos, (Lake.) (ah.) a large expanse of water 
formed by the Brazilian river Jacuhy, p. Rio Grande do 
Sul. Area, 5,000 sq. m. 

Patras, (pa/-tris’.) [Anc. Patrae.] A fortified seaport 
of Greece, C. of the nomarchy of Achaia, in the Morea, 
ona gulf of same name, 13 m. S. W. of Lepanto. Pop. 
10,000, — The GvuLr or , an inlet of the Ionian Sea, 
on the N. coast of the Morea, has a length of 22 m., by 
& breadth of 13. 

Patriarch, ( pa'tre-drk.) [From Gr. patríarches ; patria, 
a race, and archo, I govern.] It properly signifies the 
head or chief of a family. 1e name of patriarchs is 
generally confined to the progenitors of the Israclites 
who lived before Moses, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, &c.; or 
to the heads of families before the flood, as the ante- 
diluvian patriarchs. The appellation has from hence 
been transferred to the bishops of the first churches of 
the East; as the patriarchs of Antioch, Alexandria, 
Jerusalem, Constantinople. 2 

Patrician, (pa-trish'in.) rom L. patricius, patres, 
fathers.| (Rom. Hist.) A title given at first to the de- 
scendants of the senators whom Romulus was said to 
have created, and called patres, “fathers.” It was after- 
wards enjoyed by those who became senators by other 
means than hereditary right. But the dignity of the 
patricians was lessened by the fall of the republic, the 
civil wars, and the establishment of the imperial dignity, 
The word patrician, in its general and modern accepte 
tion. signifies noble, senatorial, nen, lebelan. 
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Patrick, (Patrik) in Virginia, a S. W. co., b. 8. by N. Critics, from a varfety of considerations, that he did ob 
Carolina ; area, 500 B0. ui. : C. Taylorsville, tain his liberty About 64 4. D. and that he Miade jour. 
&t'rick, (Order of St. ler.) An Irish order of Deys. both to the east and to the went, revisiting Agi, 
knighthood, instituted by George III. in 1755, being Minor, and carrying out his long-cherished Wish of 
the only one belenging to Ireland. It Consist of tlie | breaching the Eonpel in Spain, then thoucht to be the 
BVereion, u Prince of the blood, a Crand- muster (the Western limit ot the world. Meanwhile 9CCüricd the 
Lord Lieuteuaut of Ireland for the time being, and 22 Freut and Diyeterious burning of Rome, Beverally at. 
knights. tributed to Nero. The latter threw the blame on the 

Patrick, (St..) (Arx,) the patron saint of Treland, Christians, who Were, in cen uence, Subjected to a 
was B. in Scotland, 72 A. D. He is accredited with | Bevere Persecution, Among the victims wag ili. who, 
having been the apostle of Christianity in Ireland, and according to tradition, bullered 67 A. D.— Epistles of St, 
his festival day is observed eo the th of March. 1. Bee EPiIsTLLs. 
atroclus, (FH.) (Heroic Mest.) The son of : Paul, (St. Vincent de.) Sce VINCENT pz PAUL, (r) 
Mencwtius, and friend of Achilles ; to. avenge Whose | Paul ing, in Georgin, a N. M. co.: (red, KOD g. m.; C. 
death by the hand of llector, Achilles took part in tlie Dana. — In Ohio, a N.W. ĉo., adjoining Todiana. C. 
War again. Paulding, 

Patrol, (rd.) Fr. patreudle] (Milt) A detach- Paulus Emil tus. Ree EMILive, (Paries.) 
Ment, which Usually consists of from four to eight mwen, | Paunch. ! pahnsh.) {From L. ponticis,] (Lysol) The 
under a Corporal, They are drawn from the posts of un belly or abdomen ; in rulipinant auimuls, the first or 
garrison town, and marchat the hour appointed by tlie largest Blomnach. 

Commandant, through the Stets to repress disurder, aUperism, ( par'ptir-tem,) [From L. Pavper, a dog. 
atron, (ein.) [From L, patronus, a pretector.] titute berson.) A state of such utter indigence as to 
Genenuly, one Who specially Countenances and SUP Ports render a person dependent upon public clarity for sup- 
another (termed his int, or lends his nid to advance port. 
the interests of some Undertaking or institution: is, a nusaniag, (paw-sa'neds ) A general of Sparta, and 
Patron of learning, —( E.) In the Rom. Cath. Church, nephew of Leonidas, held Command of the Greek army 
a saint or guardian, whose nume a person bears, or Which defeated the Persiung at Platæn, 179. Two years 
under whose Protection he jg placed, and w hoin he jn- later he took Ryzantium. and entered into treasonable 
Yokes; or à aiut iu whose name à church or order is correspondence with the enemy, which 
his disgrace. D. of Str vntjon, 408 k. C. 


founded, : 


Patronymite, (pdl-ro-nim'ik.) [From Gr. palér, a RUSA’hiag, a Greek author and traveller, supposed 
father, and enema, name] A term applied to such to have been a Lydian, was B. early toward the close of 
Dames of persons un are derived from those of their the Ist cent. Ilis Iti, rary, or Description 0f Greece, ig 

rents or ancestors; ag. Luduler, the Son of Tydens, j 

he English application of the Word ig tuntunount to 
"urrane. 
Atti, ADELINA Marra CLORIND |, (palt a famona prima 
donna, B. of Dalian parentaze, in Madrid, 1843. She first 
üppeared on the operatic boards in New York in 180, 
and married in 1808 a French nobleman, tho Marquis 
de Caux, j 
RU, (% a town of France, dep. Basaes. py réunies, and 
former C. of the Principality of Bear, op the Gave da 
Pau, 56 m. E S. E. of Day Onli. Henry Iv. Was B. here, 
op. 24,5033. 

Faul. (p5) It. punla] (Numis) A silver coin for- 
Merly current in the Ronan States, equivalent to ubt. 
10 cents, 

Rul I.. Pope, s. Stephen III. in 757 4. D., and p, in 


ters of üutiquarian and Recgraphical research. 
Pause, (pawz,; [From Gr. Puuo, I cause to subside.) 
(Mus) A character indicating a Cessation of sound, It 
is longer than a common rest, and lasts during the tüne 
ef one, two, or more Lars. 
Pausilippo, ( per sil-ip'po,) A famous Italian monn- 
tin, near the Lake of Agnano, abt. 5 m. from Naples 
ion it is & grotto forming a thoroughfare, lighted 
by Is beth by night and day, und having at its en- 
triuice the BUpp:osed tomb of the poet Virgil. 
avement, | 7 ment.) [From L. Po vimentum ; pario, 
strike.] A floor Or covering consisting of stones, 
bricks, or other suitable Material, laid on the carth in 
euch a manner ys to makea hard aud convenient sure 
face tur horees, CHFDlüges, or foot-passcngens, Pave- 
768.— P, II., B. HIS, 8. Pius ll. in 1461. p li71..— p: Dients ot. lava, With elevated side-Walkn, are found at 
III. (Alessandro Furnese), p. 1466, 8. Clement VIT, in Herculaneum Hid Pompeii; but the earliest paved 
1534, sanctioned the institution of tlie Jesuits; cen- etreets of which UNY account has Come down to ug are 


voked the Council of Trent (1545); eXcommnicnte;] those of Cordova, in Brain, which Was paved with stones 

enry VIII, of England; and Protestod against the Ro eariy as the Midde of the Oth century. The other 
Concessions made by Charles V. to the Protestants, D, Pliveipal towns ef Europe, it ig said, Were hot paved 
15 35.— 1 . (Cn Pietro (iH; s, Marcellus II., tili the lech CEDTUFY; nor was it until five more Cebtus 
1555. He Was besieged in his Capital by the Duke of ries had passed away that this kind of Strect accom. 
Alva, genera] of Philip II. of Salty a Monareh he had modation became by any means reneral, Of late years 
futilely opposed saud by his Liu Tee largely the rounded cobble-stone of the past Century hag been 
Contributed ty the estalili-lunent of English Protes. laryely superseded by rectangular stone blocks, More 


tantism. P. 1559, — p. y. (Cu dtl Borghese j S. Leo XI. re. ‘ently pavements Gf wood, asphalt and vitrified brieks 
in 1695, p, 1621. 


ave come into Use, asphalt Yery largely. For Carriage 
nul I., 'PrrtoviTen Czar cf Russia, p, 1751, was the Use these seem likely to super ede ail others. 
Son of Peter III. by his wif« à terward the Teneninye elne | Pavia, Pa've-a], ; (ane, T,. a celebrated city of 
pum Catherine II. Succeecing to the. throne in Iun, Nz Italy, C. of P. of same Date, on the Ticino, 19 m. 8 


1e joined the coalition avain qt France, quarrelled with of Milan, Its famous university is sajd to have Leen 
England, and by his süicig | policy broucht about his founded by Charlemagne. in (d. Near this city, Feb, 
owu forced abdication and ? ubse quent murder, 1801. “4th, 1525, occurred Che great battle between the Im- 


Paul de Loandn, (St., e, lah) n feaport on the Perialists and the French, iu Which the latter were sig- 
5. W. coast of Africa, C. of th Portuguese settlements, mally defeated, and thcir Monarch, Francis I., taken 


2 " prisoner, lop. 20.670, 
aul, (St.) This eminent Apostle, originally named Pavilion, (pori yùn.) [Fr. pavilion.) (Arch.) A por- 
Saul, was a Jew of pure Hebrew descent, of the tribe of tion of u building, Under one roof, of a tentlike forin, 
enjamin. Heo Was born at Tarsus in Cilicia, and Was With the slope of the roof either Straight or curved, — 


by birth a free Roinan Wdtizen, The Mysterious circum. (Jer) A fent-like Covering, investing the armorial 
&8lances that led to ana ittended hig conversion, and his bearings ofa FOVeELGI EN, — (id.) A tent raised on poles, 
apostolic travels, are, d 2Uübtless, taniliar to onp readers, | Pavo, (parod [L.a Peacock.) (Zo06L.) See Praco k. 
and uced not be HIVE’ heve, Much diversity of opinion, (Ad.) A N. constellation bet, Sagittarius and the 8, 
however, prevails Wong the learned about the date of Pole, 

the principal even? ol his life, About the year BU. hav- Pawnee, (pau'ne.) in Niue a, a S E. co., b. on Kan- 
ng visited Jeru- i en! for the fifi] time since his con. BUSS urea, 42 0. In.; C. Pawnee City 


Version, the inge there assailed him, and would Paw’ nees, A tribe of N. Amer, Jndiang which has its 


have killed hira, but an officer took him into Custody habitat near the Patte hiver, They are expert herr. 

and sent him to the Roman Fovernor Felix | yet Cesarea, thieves and unmitigated vaga bouds, and number some 

Where he was nnjust]y detained n Prisoner for two 4.0, 

years, Having finally appealed to the Roman emperor, | Ph Wtuecis ef, Cpaw-ttk'y, 

according tu the privilege of u Roman Citizen, he Was | of Whine 

Sent to Rome. On the voyage thither, he suffered ship- Providence. The first Cloth Manulactory in America 

wreck at Mclita (probably Malto, in the Spring of 61 Was established here jy 171, Pep 6.919. 

A.D. At Rome, he Was treuted with Fespeet, being a]. Pu xo, (puk $4) (auc. Tunes, one of the IoNIAN I8Lanpg 

lowed to dwel] "for two Whole years in his own hired J. r. 

house.“ Whether he ever left. the City or Dot, cannot! Pax ton, Sip JOSEPH, (paktin) an English architect 
positively deiuonstrated, but it is believed by Many] ang fundscape-gardener, B. in Dedtordsliire, 1803, laid 


— —— 


Yan important manuf. town 
fm, OW u D Ver of sins hame, 4 m. N. of 


ce 
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eut tne famous gardens at Chatsworth, the seat of the 
Duke of Devonshire; designed the building in which 
was held the first Universal Exposition, 1551, and also 
the Crystal Palace, Sydenham. D. 1565. 

Payee, (pd’e.) [From pay.] (Com.) One who is au- 
thorized to receive the proceeds of a bill drawn in his 
favor; in distinction from payor, the person who pro- 
vides payment for the same. 

Paymaster, ( pàmds-tr.) (Mil, dc.) An officer com- 
missioned to the duty of distributing the pay due to 
the officers and men of a regiment, tlie crew of a ship 
of war, &c. 

Payne, Jon HOWARD, (pao) an American author and 
dramatic poet, n. in N. Y., 1792, is chiefly remembered 
for his authorship of the popular and perennial ballad, 
Home, Sweet Home. D. at Tunis, hokiing the post of 
U. 8. consul, 1852. 

Pen, (pé.) (L.pisum.] (Bot.) See P1sum.— Sweet, and 
Everlasting Feu. See LATHYRUS. 

Peabody, Grorar, (He. an American philanthro- 
pist, B. at Danvers, Mass., 1705, After some years’ suc- 
cessful business as a merchant in Baltimore, he re- 
paired to England in 1837, and there became the leading 
American banker in London, and amassed a great for- 
tune, That fortune he afterwards distributed in works 
of beneficence: in 1856 he presented his native town 
with the sum of $270,000 for the promotion of education, 
&c.; to Baltimore he gave $1,100,000 for ecientific and 
artistic purposes; to the Board of Trustees for the Ad- 
vancement of Education in the South, $7,700,000; and 
to the city of London, for the erection of suitable 
dwellings for the poor, $2,500,000. D. in London, 1569, 
lis remains were temporarily interred in the royal 
vault in Westminster Abbey, by command of Queen 
Victoria, until their removal to America by the Britisli 
man-of-war Monarch, March, 1870. 

Pence, ( pës.) [Fr. paiz ; L. paz. pacis.) (Pol.) Frec- 
dom from war with a foreign power, or from internal 
commotion. Also that quiet, order, and security which 
is guaranteed by the laws. 

Peach, (péch.) [Fr. che.] (Bot) See AMYGDALUS. 

Peacock, ( pé'kól.) 
cock.] (Zotl.) The common name of Paro, a gen. of | 
beautiful birds, fam. Phasianidy, including only the 
common peacock (Pavo cristatus), and the Javanese pea- 
cock ( Pavo Javanicus), The name properly belongs to | 
the male, but it is popularly applied to the species in | 
general; though the female is, for distinction's sake, | 
called a peahen. Like E» 
other domesticated 
birds, the common 
peacock exhibits sev- 
eral varieties, The or- 
dinary length of this 
splendid bid, from the 
tip of the bill to that 
of tho full-grown fan- 
expanded tail, is about 
four feet. The female 
is rather less; and her 
train is not only very 
short, but destitute of 
those brilliant hues 
and striking beauties 
which adorn the male ; 
her crest, too, is less 


Tig. 522.— JAVANESE PBACOCK. 
developed, and her whole plumage partakes of a cinere- 


ous hue. When pleased, the peacock erects his tail, un- 
foldg his feathers, and frequently turns round, as if to 
catch the sunbeams in every direction, accompanying 
this movement with a hollow murmuring. At other 
times his cry is very disagreeablo, and often repeated, 
especially before rain. Every year he sheds his 
plumes, and courts the most obscure retreats till the 
returning spring renews his lustre. The Javanese pea- 
cock resembles the common kind, but has a larger 


crest. 

Peak, (pzk.) [From A. S. peac.] (Geog.) The culmi- 
nating point of a mountain, generally ot a conical forin ; 
as, Adam's Peak, Ceylon, 

Pea- nut. (Bot.) Same as Earth-nut. See ARACHIS. 

Pear, ( pdr.) biri A. S. pera.] (Bot.) See Pyrus. 

Per Ridge, -rij.) in Arkansas, a vill. of Benton co., 8 
m. E. of Bentonville, Ip. 1,000. At this place, March 
6-8, 1562, was fought a series of sanguinary battles bet. 
Gen. Van Dorn's Confederate command (abt. 20,000 
men), and Gen. Curtis’ National force (abt. 11,000 men 
and 49 guns), which ended in the withdrawal of the 
former. Union loss, 1,351 men; Confederave casualties 
supposed to have been much heavier. 

Pearl, (pirl.) [Fr. perle.) Ps Ilist.) A hard, white, 
shining body, usually of a globular, but sometimes of a 


pjriform shape. It is formed by certain bivalve mol- | 


Pea, from A. S. pawo, and Eng.' Pearl-ash. (chem.) 


) | Pease, (peez) (Com.) 
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lusks, belonging to the fam. Aviculide, The Orie 
pearls of commerce are obtained from the Avicula mar 
garitifera, and other species of shell-fish called “ pearl- 
oysters," Pearls consist of concentric layers of a fine 
compact nacre, or substance identical with that which 
lines the inside of the shell, tlie layers being alterna- 
tively membrane and carbonate of lime. It is this 
structure which occasions the play of light called pearly 
iridescence. They are sometimes found free, and de- 
tached from the lobes of the mantle; but are most usu- 
ally adherent to the nacrous coat of the shell, which, on 
that uccount, is termed mother-of-pearl. They are the 
consequence of a disease in the fish, caused by the intro- 
duction of foreign bodies within the shells. Pearls were 
held in the highest estimation by the ancients, with 
whom they were of an enormous price. In modern times 
their value is grouily lessened — probably on account 
of the beautiful imitations which may be obtained at 
a trifling cost. When pearls are very small, they are 
termed seed-pearls. The seas about the East Indies and 
America yield pearl-fish in great abundance. In the 
cust, the coasts of the island of Ceylon and the Persian 
Gulf are the localities most celebrated for pearl fisheries; 
and in the west, the coast of Terra-Firma and the Gulf 
of Mexico. The worth of a pearl is in proportion to its 
magnitude, roundness of form, polish, and clear lustre. 
Sometimes, but very rarely, a pearl is found as large as 
a nutmeg. — Artificial ris are smal! globules or pear- 
shaped spheroids of thin glass, perforated with two op- 
posite holes, through which they are strung, and 
mounted into necklaces, &c., like real pearl ornaments, 
The liquor employed to imitate the pearly lustre is 
called essence d’ Orient, which is prepared by throwing 
into water of ammonia the brilliant lamelle separated, 
by washing and friction, from the scales of the bleak, a 
small river-fish. The ammonia renders them sufficiently 
soft and flexible to adhere closely to the inner surface 
of the glass, and passes off by the drying. The French 
are particularly successful in this manufacture. There 
are various other methods of imitating pearls, in which 
also the French are said to excel. 

See CARBON, 

Fenri soriey; (-bár'le.) (Com.) A var. of pot-barley, 
produced by grinding off the husks, 

Peary Arctic Kxpedition. Au expedition across 
the interior ice of North Greenland, led by Lieutenant 
Robert E. Peary, of the United States Navy, in 1892. 
It reached a much higher latitude on the northeast 
coast than had previously been attained. Ile made 
similar explorations in 1894 nnd 1895, but with little 
success, freezing winds in the one case, and lack of 
food in the other, destroying the hopes of the exnlor^- 

Peasants’ War, (The.) (pčzdntz-.) (Hist) Tho 
name under which is known an insurrection that 
broke out in Suabia and the Thurgau in 1624-5, and 
extended over Alsace, Lorraine, Franconia, and the 
Palatinate. The insurgents, wko belofiged mostly to 
the peasantry, published a manifesto detailing their 
zrievances, and after some slight successes, were at 
length V Shen by an Imperial force under the 
Archduke Ferdinand, in June, 1525. In this rising 
not fewer than 100,000 persons lost their lives. 

Pease collectively or in bulk, 
intended to be used as food, 

Peat, (pet.) [From Isl. ryt] A congeries of decayed 
vegetable matter, generally ncluding trunks of trees, 
leaves, fruits, stringy fibres, and the remains of aquatic 
mosses. It occurs Ta extensive beds, called peat-mosses, 
occupying the surface of the soil, or covered to the 
depth of a few feet with sand, gravel, &c. It is the 
common fuel of large districts of Wales and Scotland 
and of some parts of England where coals are very 
dear. Peat has recently been utilized for many pur. 
poses. From itis made lint and an antiseptic dressing foi 
wounds Under pressure it becomes so hard that ina 
chinery bearings, etc., can be made of it It Las beei; 
used to line refrigerators and cold-storage rooms, cover 
steam pipes, etc , us it exists In many countries it may 
im the future become of great utility. 

Peccary, (pck’ka-re.) (Zoól.) The common name ot 
the gen. Dicotyles, fam. Rhinocerid», comprising two 8. 
American animals allied to the hog, but distinguished 
by the absence of the outer toe of the hind foot, and 
the presence of a peculiar gland, which exudes íts se- 
cretion by an orifice situated in the back. 

Peck, (Y.) [From Ir. pic.) (Camb.) A dry measure 
of 8 quarts, being the fourth part of a bushel. The 
imperial P. contains 55455 cubic inches. 

Peckham, ( placa) a town of England, co, Surrey, 
being a suburb of London. Pop. 42,159. è 

Pecten, (pèk'tčn.) [L., a comb.] (Zoöl.) A genus of 
lamellibranchiatous mollusks, fam. Aviculidsæ, includ- 
ing the Scallop-shell, O. Jacobæus, a native of the Medi 
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ferrem. which pilgrims were aceustomed to wear in | Pedometer am tr. Maas L. pes, sad 
v Gr. marein, to 983 ( P. ) A 3 in- 


nt of their hats, in tokon of their baving visited the 
shrine of St. Jani: of Compostella. 

Pectinate, (J (5-it) r Poctinated. [From L. 
pectinatus, comlb-like.| (t.) A word which describes 
that form of marginal division in which the segments 
Ore arranged arer he manner of the teeth of à comb. 
— Zool.) Edged dik: the teeth of à comb; as, a pectinate 
muscle, a pectine claw. —( Min.) A mineral is said to 
be pectinated, when it presents short filaments, crys- 
tals, or branches, nearly parallel or equidistant, 

Pectoral, | poi'te-rdl.) [From L. pectus, the breast.] 
(Anat.) That wuch has reference or belongs to the 
chest or breast; as, in Ichthyology, pectoral fius are 
those anterior and lateral tins which are placed on the 
sides behiud the gills. Such fins ure frequently called 
simply pectoralis. 

Pedagogue, (p^l'a-g5j) [From Gr. paélagógos, a 
training of a child] (-i, Among the Greeks, and 
also the Romans, à superior servant entrusted with a 
child from the age of seven until puberty. To him was 
committed the charge of imparting instruction in the 
interiur branches of education, and he accompanied his 
pupil to those masters who taught the higher class of 
ati lies. By modero usace,a pedantic person, or who in- 
dul,es in the delivery of dugiuas, precepts, and the like. 

Pedals, ( pduz.) (From L. pedalis, pertaining to the 
fot] (Mos) The keys which are played by the feet, 
and by which the deepest bass pipes of an organ are 
souuded. A pedal is alsoattaclied tua piano tostrength- 
@ and prolong the tones, In a harp, the pedal serves 
to elevate the notes half a tone; and it is used for a 
variety of other purposes in musical instruments, such 
as coupling aud drawiug stops, swelling, blowing a 
bellows, &c. 

PPedalincere, ( p"d-al-e-a'se-^.) (Bot.) An O. of plants, 
all. Bijnontales, consisting of herbaceous plants, with 
undivided angular or lobed axstipulate leaves, and 
large axillary flowers, solitary or clustered. 

Pedate, (pcd’dt) [From L. pes, pedis, a foot.) (Bot.) 
Designating a palmate leaf when its two lateral lobes 
are divided into smaller seginents, the mudrios of which 
do not run directly inte the common central point. 

Peddier, ( p/d'àür,) PED'LAR or Prp'LER.. [Supposed 
from L. pedalis, pertaining to the foot: from the prac- 
tice of walking u-foot followed by these itinerant trad- 
ers.] Ono who travels about country districts, selling 
notions, small wares, and the like. 

Pedee, Great und Little.) ( pé4’,) two rivers of X. 
Carolina, the first of which (otherwise known as tho 
Yudkin, rises in Caldwell co., and, passing through 8. 
Carolina, einpties iuto the Atlantic in Winyaw Bay. 
The Little P. has its source in Richmond co., and its 
embouchure in the Great F, in Horry co., 3. Carolina. 

Pedestal, ( p^.) [From It. piedest illo, u stand- 
ing on the feet.) (Arch.) The lowest part of a wall, 
pillar, or column; divided into 3 chief parts, the dado, 
or body, the core, or head, and the base, or foot. 

Pedicel, ( p.) [From L. pedéicul4s, à small foot.] 

Hot.) The ultimate or final division of a cohimon pe- 
uncle. Whence the term pedicellate signifies stalked 
flowers inflorescently branched. 

Pediculati, ( »^-oA-u-)a!ti) (Zo51.) A fam. of Acan- 
thoptery:ious fishes. They are usually without scales, 
or these are replaced by bony plates, or grains bearing 
spines; aud the carpal bones are elongated, forming a 
sort of arm to support the pectorals. The American 
Angler, Fishing-frog, or Goose-fish, TL. amerinus, of 
the Atlantic, is from 2 to 3 feet long, and attains a 
Weight of 70 pounds in some cases, It is exceedingly 
voracious, and its enormous mouth enables it to swal- 
low fishes about as large as itself. Large sea-birds, as 
gulls, are frequently found whole in its stomach. The 
gen. Chironectes — Hand fishes — has a compressed head 
and body, vertically cleft mouth, and fins suited to 
creeping. The species belong mostly to the warn seas, 
The Mouse-fish, C. Lrrigutus, of the Atlantic coast of the 
U. States, is from 2 to 4 inches long. The Common 
Toad-tish, Batrachus tan, of the Atlantic coast of the U. 
States, is from 6 to 10 inches long, is often found in 
cavities under stones, and seems to show a care for its 
young, Which are found in such situations, 

Pedigree. (), - Air.) (Her) Same ns GENEALOGY, 7. v. 

Pediment, (plement) (Arch) A kind of low pin- 
nacle, Which serves to complete a frontispiece, and 
which finishes the fronts of buildings, or is placed as 
an ornament over gates, doors, windows, or niches, 
The P is ordinarily angular, but sometimes it forme 
the arc ofa circle, or some other curve. The parts of 
a P. are—1. The tympanum, or central triangular 
part; 2. The cornice, which crowns it; and 8. The en- 
tablature, which serves as its base, The tympanum is 
often decorated with sculpture. 


strument used in numbering paces, and ascertaining 
the dixtance from place to place. It alao marks the 
rovolutions of carriage-wheels. This is done by means 
of serrated wheels with a chain or string fastened to 
the toot, or to the carriage-wheel ; the wheels advance 
a division at every step, or at every revolution. 

Pedro I.. Dom.) ANTONIO JOZE D'ALCANTARA, (v 
dro,) Ist Emperor of Brazil, n. at Queluz, 1798, removed 
to Brazil in 1807 in consequence of the occupation of 
Portugal by the French; he became regent of that 
country in 1821, aud in the following year was pro- 
Claimed emperor. He s., by the death of his father, 
John VI., in 1828, to the crown of Portugal. which he, 
however, soon abdicated in favor of his daughter, Maria 
de Gloria (J. r.). Having been compelled to surrender 
the Brazilian throne in 1831, in favor of his son, Dom 
Pedro II., he returned to Portugal, and there succeeded 
in putting an end to the pretensions of his usurping 
brother, Dom Miguel, thereby firmly consolidating bis 
daughter's right. D. 1884.— His son, P. II, k. at Rio de 
Janeiro, 1825, became sovereign of Brazil by his fathers 
abdication in 3831, and entered upon bis kingly duties 
in 140. Dom Pedro is an able, accomplished, and en- 
lightened monarch, and has dene very much toward the 
social, intellectual, and material development of his 
country, The chief events of his reign have been the 
war with Paraguay, 1565-70, ending in the triumph of 
the Brazilians with their allies of the Argentine Re- 
public; and the emancipation of all the slaves on crown 
lands, 1571. He lost his throne through a republican 
revolution in 1889. D. 1891.—ARacon. Of the 4 kings 
who bore this name, the most distinguished was P, III. 
B. 1236, who s. his father, James I., in 1276. After the 
death of his father-in-law, Manficd, P. asserted his 
claim to the kingdom of Naples in opposition to Charles 
d Anjou. D. 1285.—Castire and Leon, P. I. (surnamed 
THE CRUEL), B. 13:4, 8. his father, Alfonso XI., in 1350, 
This monarch, who rendered himself hateful to his sub- 
jects by his many acts of tyranny and inhumanity, was 
dethroned by them with the assistance of the French 
under Duguesclhin, and his illegitimate brother, Henry 
de Trastamare, placed on the vacant throne. After be- 
ing restored by the English under the Black Prince, in 
1367, J. was murdered two years later at the instiga- 
tion of the before-numed Henry. 

Pedunele, (pedùng kl.) (From L. pes, pedis, the foot.] 
( Bot.) The stem or stalk of a flower. 

Peebles, (pecllz,) a town of Scotland, C. of a small 
co. of sume name, is romantically seated on the Tweed, 
22 m. from Edinburgh. Pep. 2,500. 

Peekskill, (“T it,) in New York, a town of West- 
chester co., 100 m. & of Albany. 

Peel, Sir ROBTKT. BanT., an English statesman, B. in 
Lancashire, 178%, was the eldest son of the first Sir 
Robert Peel, the founder of the cotton- manufacture. 
Educated at Hurrow and Oxford, he graduated at the 
latter with exceptional honors. In 1808 be entered 
Parliament as a Tory — one of the“ True Blue“ type 
—and, after filling a minor office, became chief-secre- 
tary for ireland in 1112. In 1822 be became home 
minister, and favored Catholic Emancipation. When 
Earl Grey came into power in 1&0, P. led the opposition 
to his govt, opposed the Reform Bill, and was recog- 
nized as the chief of the great Conservative purty. In 
18:4, he became prime-minister, and again in 1841. In 
1842 J. forsook his party and his former political prin- 
ciples, by reducing the duty upon foreign corp. His 
apostasy culminated in 1845, when he advocated and 
carried the repeal of the corn-laws. In the last-named 
year he again held the premiership, till succeeded in the 
following year by Lord John (Eml) Russell, D. 1850, 
Sir Robert was an able financier, and a good parlis- 
mentary debater; but, perhaps, a political trimmer and 
a traitor to the party with which he had been so long 
identified. —His eldest son, theZd baronet of the name, B. 
1822. became a cabinet minister, and secretary for Ire- 
land in 1861, from which office he retired in 1864. 

Peel, (pl.) in Canada W., a SE. co., washed by Lake 
Ontario: area, 450 &q. in.; C. Brampton. Jop. 16,369. 

Peel Island. Sce Bonin ISLANDS. 

Peer, pêr.) (From L. par, ernal] (Pol.) In England, 
a nobleman having a seat in the House of Lords, or, as 
it is sometimes styled, the 77ouse of Peers; the wife of 
such por«onnge is termed a prerese. There are also certain 
noble ladies who are peeresses in their own right, by 
descent or inheritance, but who are debarred by their 
sex from sitting in the upper house 95 . 

Peerage, (pir'dj.) [From peer.) The collective 
of dinh UE E to a Dd A book 
which records the genealogies and arm bearings 
ot. noble families. 
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Pegasus, (n2) (Myth) A winged horse, said 
to have sprung from the blood of Afedusa, when Perseus 
cut off her head, and was by later poeta said to belong 
to the Muses. — ( Ast.) A const. of the N. hemisphere, 
containing 89 stars, 4 of which are of the first magni- 


tude. 

Pegu, (pe’gii,) a prov. of Brit. Burmah, formerly an 
indep. kingdom, occupying the whole delta of the river 
Irrawaddy, and annexed by England in 1853. Estim. 
pop. 70, 000. Its cap. Pegu, on a river of the same name, 
tributary to the Irrawaddy, 50 m. N. of Rangoon, con- 
tains a famous pagoda. 

Peiho, ( pá'o.) [Cliln., ‘White River.'] A river of Chin 
p. Chih-le, having its source near the Great Wall, an 
emptying into tho Gulf of Pe-che-le, in N. Lat. 389 33. 
The strong forts here were taken by an English squad- 
ron in 1860. 

Peipus, (Lake.) (pa’e-poos,) a lake of Russia in Eu- 
rope, bet. N. Lat. 579 52-59, and E. Lon. 269 55/719 55'. 
It receives the Embach and other rivers, and commu- 
nicates by the Narova with the Gulf of Finland. 

Peirameter, (pi-rdm/e-tir.) [From Gr. peira, a test, 
and metreo, I measure.) An apparatus for measuring 
the amount of resistance to wheol-carriages on roads 
of diflerent construction. 

Pekin, (pe-ke',) or PEKING. I BIS: Pih-king, the 
northern capital.] The metropolis of the empire of 
China, and C. of p. Pe-chi-le, lies in a sandy plain bet. 
the Hoang-ho and Pei-ho rivers, 100 m. W.N.W. of the 
Gulf of Pe-che-le, in the Yellow Sea; N. Lat. 399 52/ 12", 
E. Lon. 116? 25' 54". F. consists of two divisions, each 
surrounded by walls, and the whole 25 in. in circumfer- 
ence. The N., termed the “inner city," is the princi- 

, being the seat of the imperial court; the 8. portion 

inhabited chiefly by the trading and laboring classes, 
Taken by the Mongols under Jenghis Khan, it was re- 
built by Kublai Khan, and made by him th^ cap. of his 
empire, 1260-1307. In 1421 it became the Chinese me- 
tropolis in lieu of Nankin; and, in 1860, surreudered 
to, aud was occupied by an Anglo-French force sent to 
exact redress fur outrages committed on English and 
French merchants. Pop. estim. at 2,000,009. 

Pe'kin,iu [invis, a town, C. of Tazewell co., 60 m. N. 
of Springfleld. : 

Pelagians, ( pe-/a'je-dnz.) (Eccl. Hist.) A Christian 
sect who appeared about the beginning of the Sth cen- 
tury. Pelagius, the founder of it, was born in Wales, 
and his real name was Morgan, which in the Welsh 
language signifies seu - horn; whence the Latin name 
Pelagius. Augustine gives him the character of a very 
pious man, and a person ofa superior birth. Among other 

rticularities, the 7. denied original sin, maintain- 
ing that Adam would have died whether he had sinned 
or not; that we derive no corruption from his guilt; 
that our own powers are aufficient for our justification ; 
that by free will we fall into sin, and by the voluntary 
exercise of the game will we may repent and reform, the 
immediate operation of the Holy Spirit not being neces- 
sary toawaken a religious feeling, or to assist us towards 
perfection. Augustine strongly opposed the teaching 
of Pelagius, and succeeded in having it rejected by the 
great majority of the Church. But there afterwards 
arose another sect, the Semi- Prlagians, which spread 
much more widely. This was originated by Cassanius, 
an Eastern monk, who taught that man has no need of 
internal preventing grace; that the natural powers of 
man are sufficient to begin the renovation of the soul, 
and that he can have faith and a purpose of living ho- 
lily, although he requires divine assistance and grace 
to enable him to persevere, Controversies concerning 
the nature and m ie of divine grace necessary for eal- 
vation then comu.enced, and have never ceased to agi- 
tate the Church. 

Pelagius I., ( pe-la/je-üs,) Pope, 8. Vigilius, 555 A. D., 
and p. in 560. — P. II. s. Benedict I. 578; p. 590. — Pe- 
LAGIUS, the founder of Pelagianism. See PELAGIANS. 

Pelargonium, | péi-ir-gone-üm.) (Bot.) See GERA- 
NICE. 

Peleus, cm) (Muth.) The son of Alacus, and 
king of Thessaly: he married Thetis, one of the Nere- 
tis, and was the father of Achilles. 

Pelias, (pe -u. (Myth) Son of Neptune, and king 
of Tolcus. The legends ascribe to him the uArgonautec 
expedition, for he wished to be rid of Jason. Medea 
bade his daughtera cut him in pieces and boil him, to 
make him young again, but he died in the process. 

Pelleanide. ( p-i-e-kon'e-de.) (Zotl.) The Pelicans, 
a fam. of birds, O. Nafa/ores, comprising swimming- 
birds which have the bill long, hooked at the end, nos- 
trils Sardly perceptible, wings long, pointed, and tail 
rather short. They have a pouch under the lower man- 
dible and opening into the throat, which is capable of 
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a peculiar tenderness for her young, and feeds them 
with fish that have been macerated for some time in 
her pouch; hence has arisen the fabulous story of her 
feeding them by drawing blood from her breast. Peli- 
cans are gregarious, very fond of fish, aud, when bar- 
assed or pursued, readily reject the contenta of their 
stomach, like the gull tribe. The common T. is an in- 
habitant of the eastern part of Europe and Africa, but 
there are scveral American species. 

Pelion, (len.) (Af. A mountain of Thessaly, 
by which the legends say the giants attempted to scale 
Olympus. 

Pelissier, AimaBLe JAN Jacques, (pu-lc-se-a’,) Duo 
DE MALAKOFF, a niarshal of France, B. in the dept. of 
Seine-[nférieure, 1794. He served with distinction in 
Algeria, where he commanded the left wing of the 
French army in the battle of Isly, 1544; served for a 
time as governor-generul of that p., 1551; and, in 1855, 
8. Marshal Canrobert in the chief commandof the Frenck 
army in the Crimea, where he distinguished himself 
by taking the Malakoff, and thus precipitating the fall 
of Sebustopol. In 1560 he again became viceroy of Al- 
geria. D. 1864. 

Pellew Islands, (p''ü-,)& group of the Caroline 
Archipelago, N. Pacific Ocean, bet. N. Lat. 79-9°, and 
E. Lon. 1509-1369, 

Pellicle, ( p'ile-kl) [From L. pellicula, a little skin.] 
Any thin akin or filament, whether animal or vegeta- 
ble; or any thin transparent membrane like that which 
covers the yolk of an egg. — (Surg.) The first tender 
formation of the skin that grows over a healing ulcer 
or open sore. 

Pellico, SiLvIo, ( p'l'l-ko.) an Italian author and pa» 
triot, b. in Piedmont, 1789, while a teacher in the Col- 
lege of Milan, 1810, produced the tragedy entitled Han- 
cixca da Kimiri, which proved a genuine success. In 
1520 he was arrested by the Austrian govt., and in 1822 
condemned to 15 years! imprisonment with hard labor 
in the fortress of Spielberg, Moravia. He was released 
in 1830, after Which he penned the story of his suffer- 
ings (Le Mie Prigioni, 1831), a work which at once be- 
came widely celebrated on account of the intense in- 
terest of the story, and the simple pathos and unaffected 
picty pervading its pages. D. 1854. 

Pel'litory. (,.) See PARIETARIA. 

Pel litory of Spain. (Pharm.) The pungent root 
of Anthemis pyretirum, the mastication of which excites 
the salivary flow, and is often found an anodyne in cases 
of toothache. 

Pelopidas, (pe-ldp’e-dds,) a Theban general and 
statesman, friend and associate of Epaminondas, and a 
leader of the popular party, became an exile after the 
Bpurtan conquest, 382 B. c. Three years afterwards he, 
by stratagem, expelled the enemy from his native city, 
and as chief commander of the Thebans gained the vic 
tory of Tegyræ in 375. He afterwards shared in the 
successes gained by Epaminondas, and as anzluussador 
to Artaxerxes, king of Persia, in 367 prevailed upon 
that sovercign to recognize the independence of the 
Grecian States. Killed in battle against Alexander, 
tyrant of Phere, 864 B. c. 

| Peloponnesus, ( p'l-o-pón-ne'sis.) [Supposed from 
Pelops, q. v.) (Ane. Geog.) The name anciently borne 
by that large peninsula constituting the 8. division of 
Greece now known as the MUREA, g. r. 

Pelops, (pe'lipz.) (Myth) The son of Tantalus, who 
came to Greece, married Hippodama, whom he con- 
quered in a chariot race, and became king of Elis. He 
was killed and served at table before tho gods, to test 
their divinity, by his father, say the legends, but wag 
restored to life, and had an ivory shoulder to replace 
his own, which Ceres had eaten. Atreus and Thyestes 
were his sons. 

Peltate, (p'i'tàt.)) [From L. pella, a shield.) (Bol.) 
Designating a leaf or any other organ fixed to a stalk 
by the contre, or by some point distinctly within the 
margin. 

!Peltry, (pel’tre.) [From L. pellis, a skin.] (Com.) A 
general term given to the skins of various kinds of wild 
animals found in high N. latitudes, such as the beaver, 
sable, marten, &c., before being dressed and prepared 
for uae. If the inner side has been tanned by an alu- 
minous process, they take the nume of furs. 

. Pelvis, (pétivis) [L.] (Anat.) The cavity formed by 
the hip-bones, Each side of the pelvic arch is composed 
of three bones, which are soldered together in the adult, 
and form the os inneminatum of the anatomist. The 
largest of these is the ium, which is united to that 
portion of the vertebral column called the sacrum ; the 
middle bone is the ischium, and the lowest the pubis, 
which joins its fellow on the opposite side, and forms 
as it were the crown of the arch. 


great distension. Their flight is heavy. The temale has | Pembina, (péne-bi'nah, in Minnesota, a N. W. co, b 
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N. by Brit. America, and W. by Dakota. Tt contains 
the Lake of the Woods, and ia populated chiefly by lu- 
dans of the Chippewa and Sioux tribes. Area, 1,000 
80. ID. 

Pembroke, ( en aeanport of England, in S. 
DE he: C. of a co. of same name, 7 m. 8. of Miltor i. 
Pop. 33i. 

Pemiseot, ( peonfs'kot) in Missourt, a S. E. co.; are, 
BO sq. ML; C. (NV. 

Pen, (pin) [From L. prana, a feather.) An instrument 
used for writing, muvia either of the quill of «ome leirg: 


ſo J, of metal, or of any other material In ancient | 


times, reeds were split and shaped to à point similar te 
our pens; and quills are supposed not to have been 
employed for Writing GH the 6th century, Metali. 
pens were first mad: in | , but they were not used to 
any extent until about the year 1130. The States of 
New York, Connecticut, e E &c., possess ex 
tensive factories devoted to ufacture of «tec 
pens, but America is chietly vor its ,. 
pointed and iridéu.a- poiated. pena, which are made in 
New York to such pe T tion as to command all the 
European markets -- ../ In Jamaica, the name 
under which is ern a planter's Hing, with 
its offices und outburtdings euclosed -fenco or 
palisade. 


Penal Code, (penl) [From L. p pertaining 
to punishment.) (P29 A legal codo tu: wih 
reference to the punishment of crin . Laws 
are those laws which are passed to (Cio ond 


Penalty, (pin Je.) {From LL. pena, vonishment. | 
(Lee) A tine, mulet, or forfeiture, qu licially iutlicted 
upon a person who has been convicted c^ & certain 
crime, offence, or trespass, 

Pennnee, (pisei (From L. pma, punishment.) 
(Eed. Law.) The intl tian of some pain or bodily sut- 
fering, as fasting, flazellation, &., or an exercise of re- 
peutance for soie sin. cither voluntary or imposed, It 
relute« more especially to «utferin-za of the body, us 
pn: ence OT rcpebvtetuce does to the re grets and sorrow 
of the mind. Zas one of the seven sacrameuts of the 
Roman Catholie Church. 

Penang, or Prince oF Wares ISLAND, (pantara ü 
British colony constituted of an island 14 m. long by: 
broad, off the W. coast of the Malay peninsula, at the 
entrance to the Straits of ee in N. Lat. 2. 24“, E 
Lou. 1009 21“. Arra, 100. sq. Surface wooded i 
hiliv; soll fertile, produci is "ina 8. Sugur-caue, aud 
fap TM C: deor SPAM Town. Popes M in). 

Penates, (en-. I.] ( Rom. Ang) Tutelar 
deities, either of countries or of particular honses, an 
which last senso they were the same with the Lares, 

Pencil, (usf.) (Frou L. pentodiain | (Manuf.) A 
s:uall brush used by painters for applying their colors. 
They are of various Kinds, sizes, and materiali; tire 
larger P. are made of hogs bri-tles, the thick ends of 
which are secure! to à stick or hunde. and. when very 
large, are called Grasses, ‘The finer hinds are made o! 
the hair of the camel, baler, marten, and squirrel, 
and of swaus-down; they are tied at the upper end. and 
enclosed in à quill, All of the latter kind, when goet, 
on being drawn between the lips, come to a fine peint. 
Black Lead P. wre thin oblong slips of blick Ted 
tplumbaco or graphite), enclosed in cylindrical or pris- 
matie pieces of cedar, and before use are eut to à point 
at one end. They are of different sizes and degrees of 
quality, according to the purposes for which they are 
iuiended, Erer-pornted I? are simply very slender cyiin- 


ders of black leid so pluced in motaltie or other cases, j 


that they can be serewed out at pleasure; the points 
being protected when out of use. and never reqmein 7 
to be cut. —(Opt.) A BP. of rays signifies a number or 
raya diverging from some luminous point, whieh, after 
falling upon or passing through a lens, converge again 
toa point or focus. 

Pendant, (5»/»'dint.) [From L. pendens, suspended.) 
(Arch) Tn Gothe 
ic buildings, an 
ornamented pos 
lyzonal piece of 
stone or timber, 
hanging down 
from a vault or 
the roof of a 
building (Fig. 
G25) The niano 
is also some- 
times given 
to the springers 
of arches which 
vest on shafts or 
gorbels.-- Nant.) 
(Otherwise writ- 


Fig, 523, — SECTION OF A ROOP 
BHOWING A PENDANT, 
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ten PrxwawT.) A long narrow flag or streamer dis 
piel from a ships masthead, and usna!ly terminat 
iu in two points, like the tail of a UH OW. It is car. 
rici as & gu that the ship is in active service. 

Peudentive, (p^n-d^utic.) (From L. pendens, hanging 
down] Are.) That portion of a vault which descends 
into an angle between the arches, when à dome springs 
froin a straiht-sided area. A circular dome muy, by 
means of peudentives, be formed over any regular poly- 
won, 

Pendleton, ( »/»'d!if5n) a manuf. town of England, 
co, Lancaster, 3 m. WON W. ot Manchester. Pon, 39,653. 

Pon dleton, in Kontuek aa N. ch., b. by Ohio: area, 

800 sq. m.: C. Falmouth.—In Wst Virginia, a N. E. 

d e 5 FJ. W. by the Allegheny range; area, 620 eq. ni; 

Klin. 

i Pod ulum, (pind'u-liim.) (From L. pend»w!vs, hang- 

2| ing down, J (Dynamicr.) A ponderous body so suspend. 

ed that it may vibrate, or swing backw ards and for- 
wards, from some fixed point or axis of suspension. 

The vibrations of a pendulum are called its oi, 

and depend on the force of gravity. Fr m the preci- 

tion of ita motions, it is employed in measuring tite 
apd che. The origin of the P. Is traced to Galileo's 
observation of a hanging lamp in a church at Pisa 
coutinuinz to vibrate long and with singular uuifortn- 
itv, niter any accidental cause of disturbance, He was 

Iced to Investigute the laws of this phenomenon, 

which led to results inthe highest degree important. 

A couinmon clock is merely a “pendulum with wheel- 

work attached to it, to record the nmater of the vibra- 

tions; and witha weight or spring having force enouch 
to connteract the retarding edeets of triction and the 
resistance of the air. The wheels show how many 
swings or beats of the pendulum have taken place, be- 
cause at every heat a tooth of the last wheel is allowed 
to pass, Now, if this wheel has sixty teeth, as is com- 
mon, it will just turn reund ence for sixty beats of 
the pendulum, or seconde; and a hand fixed on its 
| axis and projecting through the diui-plate, will be 
the second-hand of the clock, The other wheels are 
vo connected with thia flrer and the numbers of the 
teeth on them so proportioned, that one turns sixty 
times slower than the first, to Ot its axis forearrying a 
minut sand; and guother, twelve times slower still, to 
fit ita axis for carrying an hour-h: ind. The P. has teen 
successfully used to measure the force of gravity at 
different parts of the earth; the greater this is, the 
grenter the length ofa pend tulum which will vibrate at 
A piven rate. At Spitzberpen, the length of a pendu- 
lunt Vibrating seconds js 807143609 Enclish inches; at 
the Cape of Good Hope, 3% . The pendulum is af- 
fected by temperature (see Compensation PENDULUM). 

Penelope, (pen . (bruce Hs) The wife of 
Ulysses, and duuzhter of Tearing, During her husband's 
long absence at Troy, she was beset oy a crowd of suit- 
ors, but postponed her chofee until she could finish a 
robe, and regularly in the night undid the work of the 
day. Bot there are other legends of her. 

Pevelopidie, pen. i.) (Z5) A fam. of birds, 
O. Resores, peculiar to Central and S. America. They are 
Mainly of lurve size, abt. as large " turkeys, and niove 
in Hocke, building their nests among at ed often upon 
the trees; they are known under the nainesof Curassows, 
Horccog, 4nd Gunns. The Chincalacea of New Mexico, Or 
taléda Metrulli ian! 23 inches long, dark greenish-olive 
aliove, browni«hi-yet?ow beneath, tall feathers lustrous 
Ero. acd all except tie middle one tipped with white. 

Penguin, (pong) [From L. pingui, fat.] (Zooi.) 
see ALCIDE., 

Pentelilate, (yen-e- Mit.) Peníicil'liform. 
(Same deriv]. (C). Tipped with a tuft of hairs after 
the manner of a camelUs-hair pencil, 

Peninsuln, (en- in! n-.) (From L. pene, almost, 
and %%, an island.] (Geog) A tract of land, eea 
surrounded except where it is connected with the main- 
land by a narrow neck called an mme. In Eurcn» 
the name is employed as especially designating the 
territory which constitutes Spam and Portugal, bence 
called dhe Frnineca, 

Penis, (penis) II..] (Anat) The male organ of 
generation., 

|! Penitentinry, (y' he. re.) [From J. peritn- 

i, repentance.) A prison where convicts ure subjected 

ti. instruction and discipline. There are two systems 

of penitentiaries in the United States, each of which is 
claimed to be the best by its partisans, — the Pennsyl- 
vanin aystem and the New York system, Ry the former, 
convicta are lodged in separate, well- lighted, and well- 
ventilated cells, where they are required to work dur- 
ine stated hours, During the whole time of their con- 
finement they are never permitted to see or speak with 
each other. Their usual employ ments are shoemaking 


ce 
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Weaving, winding yem, picking wool, ana ouch Ake 
business. The only punishment to which convicts are 
subject are the privation of food for short periods, and 
confinement without labor in dark but well-aired celis; 
this discipline has been found sufficient to keep perfect 
order; the whip and all other corporeal punishments 
are prohibited. The New York system, adopted at Au- 
burn, which was probably copied from the penitentiary 
of Ghent, in the Netherlands, called La Matson de Force, 
is founded on the system of ulation and separation, as 
wall as that of Pennsylvania, but with this difference, 
that in the former the prisoners are confined to their 
separats cella during the night oniy; during the work- 
fny-hours in the daytime they labor tovetter in work- 
shops appropriated to their use. They eat their meals 
together, but in such à manner as not to be able to 
speak with each other. Silence is also imposed upon 
them at their labor. They perform the lubor of car- 
pentera, blacksmiths, weavers, shoemakers, tailors, 
coopers, gardeaer, wood-sawyers, Ke. The discipline 
of the prison is enforced by stripes, inflicted by the as- 
sistant keeper, on the backs of the prisoners; though 
this punishment is rarely exercised. — GRAND PRSITEN- 
TIARY. (Acel.) In the Papal court of the Vatican, an 
Officer appointed to absolve in cases reserved to the 
Pope; also to grant secret bulls, &c., in cases of con- 
science, Ron. Cath. bishops appoint penitentiaries in 
their dioceses for the absolution of cases otherwise re- 
served to themselves, 

Pen’manship. (Arts.) Sam. as CALLIdRAPHr, q. r. 

Penn, WIIIIu, (pin) a celebrated member of the So- 
ciety of Friends, and the founder of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsyivanin, B. in London, 1644, was the eldest son 
of Admiral Sir William Peon. He studied at Oxford, 
early gave evidence of strong religious impulses, and 
adopted the new doctrines of the so-called Society of 
Friends. This step on his part caused. his expulsion 
from the university and consequent estrangement from 
his father, The latter, however, sent him to make the 
tour of Enropo, in the hope that foreizn travel might 
wean him from his heterodox ideaa. "his proving: in- 
effectual, he was sent to Ireland, where he joined the 
army aud distinguished himself at the sicge of Carrick- 
fergus. In 1667, however, he Renin renewed his asso- 
clation with the Quakers, was arrested and imprisoned, 
and finally recailed home by his father. In 1669 he 
com:neuced preaching in. London, for which offence he 
was tried before the Court of Common Pleas, and 
heavily fined. P. remained in prison for some time on 
account of his refusal to pay the sum in which he had 
been muleted, and which his father ultimately paid for 
him. In 1650, J, who had inherited from his father a 
claim against the govt. of £16,090, obtained from the 
king in satisfaction therefor a grant of an extensive 
tract of country lving W. of the river Delaware and N. 
of Maryland. iu the American plantations, and which in 
the royal patent was cafled Pennsylvania Penn's wooded 
country), in honor of the late admiral, the father of the 
grantee. This territory P. resolved to form into a com- 
monwealth based upon perfect religious toleration, and 
accordingly set gail thither, arriving in Delaware Bay 
on the 7th Oct., 1682. In Nov. ho entered into a league 
with the Indians, aud next foundel the city of Phila- 
delphia. In 164 he returned to England, where he en- 
Joyed the confidence of James IL, who had been bis 
futher's friend. After the accession of the Prince of 
Orange as William III. P, was twice accused of treason, 
aud was arrested iu 16:0 on a charge of conspiracy, but 
was finally and honorably acquitted in 1693. In 1609, 
he paid a second visit to Pennsylvania, and his stay, 
which lasted two years, was marked by many useful 
measures, and by efforts to ameliorate the condition 
borh of the Indians and Negroes, In 1701 bo returned 
to England, and being encumbered with debts, endeay- 
ored to effect a sale of Pennsylvania to the Crown, 
but this negotiation was interrupted in 1712, through 
his being attacked by apoplectic tits, which greatly im- 
paired his meutal faculties. D. 1718. 

Pennon, (p‘n'niin.) Fr., from L. penna, a feather] 
(Her. A small pointed flag, borne in day» of chivalry 
by & person of gentle blood. When knighthood was 
conferred upon its bearer, the point was cut off, and 
the square flag that remained received the name of 
benner. 

Pennsylvania, (Hane a commonwealth con- 
stituting one of the principal E. central States of the 
American Union, is b. N. and N.E. hy New York, E. by 
New Jersey, 8. by Maryland, Delaware, and W. Virginia, 
end W. by Ohio; bet. N. Lat. 399 40/429, W. Lon. 74° 
40-800 40’. It is separated from New Jeracy by the 
Delaware River an the upper part of Delaware Hay. 
Average length, 280 m., and breadth 158 m.; area, 
$8,019 sq. m. Surface mountainous in the centre, being 
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intersected IP . JV rection, 8.W. to N.E. by parallel 
ranges of the Appalachian mountaln-system, constitut 
ing the N. ramifications of the Allechanies; between 
these various ridges are fertile valleys drained by the 
Busquehacna, Delaware, Juniata, Monongabela, Le- 
high, Schuvikill, Wyoming, and Cumberland rivers, 
The S. E. part of the State is very generally level and 
fertile, and the anime characteristics apply to the regions 
N. W. and N. Geoiovically, Z^ prevents examples of tho 
metamorphic, ps!aozoic, aud the middle secondary red 
sandstone formations. The State na amineral-producing 
country holds the highest rank ofany iu the Union. Coal, 
frou, salt, and petroleum are found in ulinost inexbaustl- 
ble deposits, Tne coal-field alone extending over 78 
cos.. absorbs neariv 15,000 qq. m. of kucface, and yielded 
in 1890, as fellows: Bituminous coal 15,425,163 tons; 
anthracite (year ending June 1,)27,485.329 tons, making 
a total mined of 45.5 8402 tone. Marble, limestone, 
zinc and copper are also found. From an agricultural 
point of view, P. forms one of the most productive di- 
visions of the Republic, poes: ing. ae she does. a class 
of soil ranging from the lizht aud sandy to the R 
aud lonmy. According to the U. S, census of 15%, 
contained 213,542 farina, ag against A740411 in 1570, 
146.957 iu 18550, and 127,577 in 1850. OE the 213,642 
farms in 1890, 104.220. were occupied by their owners, 
28.273 rented on snares, and 17,019 rented for money. 
The total farm product for the year 15*0. consisted 
chiefly of as follows: Indian corn 47.970 087 bahs., 
produced from a total acreage of 1.374.241; wheat 19, 
402.405 bshs., froma total of 1.445,384 acres; cate 33, 
847.439 bahs., produced from n total of 1,237,595 acres; 
barley 435,376 bshs; rye 3,083, % bshs.; buckwheat 
8,543,393 bsha.; tobacco 36,057,772 la.; in the latter 
product, exceeded only by Virginia and Kentucky. The 
State is politicnily divided into 67 cos., in which the 
chief cities and towns are, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Harrisburg (the cap.) Reading, Wilkesbarre, Mauch 
Chunk, Danville, Easton, Lancaster, Pottsville, Seran- 
ton, Erie. &c. By the new constitution passed in 1374, 
the legislative power is vested in a general rasembly of 
two honases—u Senate of 50 members elected for „earn, 
anda House of Representatives of 200 members elected 
for 2 venrs. The supreme executive power is in the 
hands of a governor, chosen every 4. years, and who is 
assisted by subordinate officers, The judicial branch 
of the State polity comprises a Supreme Court, courts 
of Over and Terminer and General Gaol delivery; a 
Court of Common Pleas, an Orphans’ Court, a Rezsister'g 
Court, and a Court of Quarter Sessions of the Pence for 
each co, Besides theae, there are the courts holden by 
justices of the peace. Ke. P. is represented in tho 
National Congress by 2 Senators and 25 delegates to the 
House of Representatives The raitroads of the Rtate 
embrace 9,166 m. of track above ground, besides several 
hundred m bel w, in the mines, built at a total cost of 
$^82.104,926, exceeding the cost of any other sister 
States: the total number of miles of track. including 
double tracks and sidings, exceeds 11,600 miles. In the 
production of iron, ateel and coal, P. exceeds largely 
any other State. Her total production of iron and 
atcel in 1870, was 1.835.808 tons, in 180. 3,616,668 tons, 
Ohio coming next with 330,141 tons. P. produced of 
Beasemer, open hearth and steel ingots; also 556 314 
tons, being 56 per cent. of the total produced. in this 
country. P. contained one-half of the 24 Bessemer von- 
verters in the U S. in 1580. Of iron ratla, P. produced 
in the same year 157,213 tons, aint a total prosuction 
of 466,917 tons, and of Bessemer steel rails she produced 
400,339 tons out of a total production of 741,475 in the 
U. S. The total State debt of P. Dec. 1, 100, was €31,. 
061,949, leaa in sinking fund 87,800,000, leaving net debt 
of 811.297.003. The chief canals are those which con- 
nect Philadelphia and Pittsburg, Philadelphia and 
Port Carbon (known as the Schuylkill), and those of the 
Leligh and Lackawanna, Manur. Inthe fabrication of 
fron-ware, atecl and glass machinery, carpets, chemicala 
ete., shestands the first: Education is liberally provided 
for; the total expended for pub. schools in 1890 $7,449,- 
013. There are, besides twenty-seven colleges, several 
normal schools amd numerous private schools, kemi- 
naries, and academies: along with the Soldiers’ Orphan 
Rehools, and an Agricultural College, The other public 
institutions of religious, literary, philanthropic, and 
penal —are based npon a footing to correspond with the 
public needs of so wealthy and progressive a common: 
wealth, The Swedes early in the 17th cent. eatablished 
a «mall colony on the shores of Delaware Bay, and which 
came under English jurisdiction in 1664. In 1681, the ters 
ritury lying W. of Delaware Bay was granted by royal 
charter to William Penn (2. v under whose auspices it 
speedily became settled and civilized, so that prior to 
the Revolution ©" hed grown to be one of the richest 
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and most enlightened and prosperous of the Englirh 
colonies. Under Penn's charter, the present. State of 
Deluware was included — u union that existed till tie 
year 1776. P. figured notably during the Revolutioua-y 
period ; her soil was the theatre of memorable martial 
exploits; and within her limits was the great Doclara- 
tion of Independence issued to the world. During the 
rebellion, I. took a patriotic and prominent part, send- 
ing to the Union army 387.284 of her citizens, and con- 
secruting to her soil the victory of the Union arms 
at Gettysburg (g. r.). 


Penny, (p^n'n^) pl. Prxxixs or Pence. [From A. 8. 
inc.] Anciently, an English silver coin. curreut 
among the Anglo-Saxons; in modern times, a copper 
coin, of which twelve constitute a shilling. The Z’ is 
subdivided into 2 hulf-penuies, or halJpence, each being 
worth 2 farthings. 

Penn Yan, (pn yahn,) a thriving town of New York, 
C. of Yates co., 192 m. W. of Albany. 

Pen'ny-royal. (Bot) See HrbEoMA. 

Pen'nyweight, (cll) (Cumb.) A troy welght, con- 
taining 24 grains, each of which is supposed to be equal 
in weight toa grain of wheat gathered out of the middle 
of the ear, and well dried. In the time of Edward I. 
of England, it was equivalent in weight to a silver 
penny —whence the name. 

Penobscot, (pu- t.) a large river of Maine, having 
its source in the Green Mts., Somerset co., and empty- 
ing into the Atlantic by a broad restuary called Penobscot 
Bay, bet. Waldo and Hancock cos after a devious course 
of 300 m. —A N. E. co. of same State, b. on Canada; area 
3,200 sq. m.; C. Bangor. 

Pensacola, ( p n-sah-ko'lah,) in Florida, acity and port 
of entry, C. of Escambia co., on tho W. shore of a fine 
bay of same name, opening on the Mexican Gulf, 180 
m. W. of Tallahassee. It haa one of tho safest und most 
commodious harbors in the South, defended by 3 forts, 
is a naval station of the U. States, and commands an ex- 
teusive trade. 

Pension, ( pon'shin.) [From L. pensio, a weighing. | 
An allowance of money annually paid by a government, 
or by a private individual or individuals, to à person in 
requital of past services, or to compensate him for in- 
juries received while in discharge of his duty; the term 
particularly applies to the annual payment made by 
government to retired or disabled officers or soldiers, or 
to the families of those who have lost their lives in the 
public service: — the recipients of such bounty take 
the name of pensioners. 

Penslonary. (Grand,)( p/n'shin-a-re.) (His.) The 
designation formerly borne by the chicf magistrate of 
the Dutch Republic, being the president of its council 
of state. 

Pentagon, ( p^n'ta-5n.) [From Gr. pentr, five, and 
gmia, an angle.) (Grom.) A plane figure having five 
sides and five angles. If the five sides are equal, it is 
called a regular P. Its area is equal to five tinea the 
sine of 38° multiplied by the cosine of the same: aad 
the square of the side of a regular /* is equal to tho 
sum of the squares of the sides of the hexagon and 
decagon inscribed in the same circle. — ( Fort.) A fort 
with five bastions. 

Pentahedron, (-edron.) (From Gr. pente, and hedra, 
a base.) (Geom.) A solid figure having tive equal sides 
or faces. 

Pentahexahedral, (-"-«-hzdrál) [From tir. 
pene, five, her, six and hedra, a base.] (Crystillog.) In- 
dicuting a figure which presents five range or faces 
ene above the other, each range containing six faces 

Penta meter. (-timetir.) [From Gr. penta, and 
metron, measure.) (Pros) In Greek and Latin poetry, 
& verse consisting of two parts, each. composed of two 
feet and a long syllable, which must either be a single 
word or a terminal syllable. 

Pentangular, (p^nt-ing'qu-Mr.) [From Gr. perte, 
and L. angulus, an angle.) (Geom.) Describing a figure 
that has fi ve corners or angles. 

Pentapolis, (en- is.) [From Gr. pente, end 
polis a city.] (Anc. Geog.) A name com erred by the 
anc. Greeks on certain countries that possessed five very 
im portant cities; the most remarkable of these was he 
P. Cyrenaica, or that of Egypt, the cities of which wore 
Berenice, Arsinoë, Ptolemais, Cyrene, and Appollot in. 

Pentateuch, s" (From Gr. pente, five, end 
leucht, a book.] (Scrip) A name g ven by Greek 
translators to the first five books of the Old Testamont 
ascribed to Moses — Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Num- 
bers, and Deuteronomy. 

Pentecost, (p'n'te-kóst.) (From Gr. pentékostos, the 
fiftieth.] (Eecl.) A solemn festival of the Jews, insti- 
tuted in memory of the promulgating of the law, und 
€» named because it was observed on the fiftieth day 
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after the feast of unleavened bread. It was also called 
the Feast of Weeks. From the Jewish use, it was intre- 
duced into the Christian, and with special solemnity 
wl ich it still retains, as being the dry of the descent of 
the Holy Ghost on the A post les, and of the first solema 
preaching of the Christian religion. It was chosen as 
oneof the times for the solemn administration of bep- 
tism; and the English name of the festival, Whét-Sun- 
duy, is derived trom the while robes in which the newly 
Laptized were clad. 

Peonultima, (pcn-til’temah,) or PENULTIMATE SYLLA- 
atk. [From L. pene, almost, and ultimus, the last.) 
(Gram.) The last syllable but one of n word ; and hence 
the antepenultimate syllable is the last but two, or that 
immediately before the penultima. 

Venumbra, (pe-nim' bra.) [From L. pene, almost, 
and umbra, a shadow.] (Astr.) A pertial shade or ob- 
security in an eclipse; observed between the perfect 
shadow, where the light is entirely intercepted, and the 
full light. It arises from the magnitude of the sun, and 
is that portion of &pace behind the object causing the 
eclipse, in Which the illuminuted body is enlightened 
by only a part of the disc of the illuminating tidy. 
The nearer to the umbra the darker the F.; and hence 
it in ditlicult, in eclipses of the moon, to determine by 
observation the exact time at which tbe eclipse begins 
and ends. 

Penza, ( pén'zah.) a town of European Russia, C. of a 
govt. of sume name. on the Sura, 1:6 miles W.N.W. of 
Saratov; Lat. 539 2U' N., Lon. 459 53’ E. Pop. 27,263. 

Penzance, ( pen-ains’,) a seaport-town of England, co. 
ot Corn wall, on the N. W. of Mount's Bas, 7 m. N. E. of the 
Land's End, and 96 miles W. S. M. of Exeter. Z*p.10.000. 

Peoria, (pe-o're-aA,) in Illinois, a N. W. central co.; 
area, 650 aq. m.—4A flourishing manufacturing city, C. 
of above co, on the Illinois River, 40 miles north of 
Springfield. 

Pepin, (pcp’in,) the name of several distinguished 
members of the Carlovingian family; the first of whom 
in order was Sr. P. pë LANDEN, called Le eteuz, mayor 
of the palace under Clotaire IL, Dagobert I., and Bige- 
bert I. D. 649. — P. D'llf£gisTAL, called Le Gros was 
elected duke of Austrasia, 675, and was the father of 
Charles Martel. D. 414. — 7^ Le Breer, son of Charles 
Martel. was the first king of the Carlovingian dynasty, 
752. D. 768. 

Pe'pin, in Wisconsin, a W. co., b. 8W. dy Minnesota; 
area, 250 sq m. Capital, Pepin.— LAKE P., 25 miles 
in length by 3 in extreme breadth. ie an expanded 
port ion of the Mississippi River between Minnesota and 
Wisconsin, 

Pepper, (pp’p'r.) (Bot.) See PIPER. 

Pepper-grass. (Bot) See LEPIDIUM. 

Peppermint, (pep pr-mini.) (Bot.) See MENTBA. 

Peppermint-tree. (Hof.) See EUCALYPTUS. 

Pepper-ridge. (Bol) See Nyssa. 

Pepsine, (, in.) [From Gr. in, pessein, to dl. 
gest.) (Chem. and Physiol) The active principle of 
the gastric juice. Its peculiarity is, that, in the pres 
ence of an acid, it converts almost every description of 
albuminous and fibrinons matter intu a soluble form 
of albumen, which is capable of very easy al sorption. 

Peptic, (y pk.) [Sune deriv.] (Med.) Promoting, 
or relating to digestion, 

Peptone. The product of the action of pepsin on 
albuminous substances. Peptones arn found only in 
the stomach and small intestines, are readily soluble, 
highly diffusible, and not coagulated hy boiling. 

Per, (ptir.) [L.; signifying by; used in many phrases, 
as per force, per annum, per cent., &c.] (em.) Itis a 
contraction for hyper, and is employed as a prefix to de- 
note tery or fully, or to the ufmo.t eztert: as in perozt 
which indicates a substance oxidized in the highest 
degree. 

Per centum, (-«nt'üm.) (abbrev. Pex cent.) [L., by 
tho hundred.] The rate of interest, or so much fot 
every hundred; as fire per cenl, that is, five dollars 
for every hundred dollars, &c. 

Percep fon, (be, p hen.) [From L. perceptie. 
(Logic.) The first act of the mind, which consists in the 
reception of ideas concerning external objects, through 
the medium of the senses. It has beco well observed 
that the first objects which etrike our senses give us 
our first ideaa; and our wants are the cause of our af. 
tention; the repetition of these ideas, and the develop. 
ment of new wants, give birth to our sentiments and 
thoughts. The eyes convey the ideas of color, the ears 
those of sound, the nostrils those of odor, and the pal- 
ate those of taste. These have no connection with each 
other— they are separate ideas of different qualities of 
bodies; but the sense of touch unites the whole in owe 
object, which may happen to be at the same time col- 
ored, sonorous, odorous, and savory. 
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Perch, (pürch) (Zo9.) Bee Praca. 
Perchers, (pürch'ürs.) (ZoX.) An order of birds, 


same as INSESSORES, g. v. 
Perchloric Acid. (Chem.) Bee OntonINE. 
Percidas, (pür's-de) (Zovl.) The Perch fam., com- 
prising acanthopterygious fishes which have the body 


somewhat oblong and more or less compressed; the 
scales rather large; the bones of the gill-covera toothed 
or otherwise armed; the mouth without barbels; the 
vomer toothed, and generally also the palate; there are 
sometimes two dorsals, sometimes only one. To this 
family belong not only the true perches (Fig. 3), all of 
which are fresh-water fishes and form the gen. Fro, 
but many other species, among which ure: the Bass 
(gen. Labraz); the Sea-buss, or Black-fish (gen. Centr 
prises); and the Bream, Pond-fish, or Pumpkin-seed 
(gen. Pomotiz). 

Percolation, ( pir-ko-la'sh in.) (Chem.) A process used 
in Pharmacy, and in some other arts, for extracting 
soluble properties of various bodies by filteriug a liquid 
through them. 

Percussion, (piir-kiish’iin.) [L. percussio. from per- 
cutio, I strike.] (Mech.) The effect which a body pro- 
duces in falling or striking upon another; or the shock 
of two bodies, one of which is in motion. If both bodies 
are in motion, the shock is termed a collision, — ( Med.) 
The act or effect of sounding the chest, &c., with a 
stethoscope, in order to ascertain its interior state or 
condition. — P. Lock. (Gun) That part of a fire-arm 
which lias superseded the flint lock, and which ignites 
the charge by first exploding a detonating mixture con- 
tained in a copper cup by meuns of the cock, a kind of 
bammer. 

Percy ,.(piir's.) The name of a noble Norman family, 
who accoinpanied William the Conqueror to England, 
and whose head, William de Percy, obtained from his 
sovereign 30 knights’ fees in the north of England, The 
direct lino became extinct in 1070. 

Perdiccas, (Ur- hals.) (Gr. Hist.) A general of 
Alexander the Great, who was said to have beeu desig- 
nated by him as his successor, He was killed by his 
own soldiers in 321 n. C. 

Perdicidze, (-1i;/ede.) (Zobl.) The Partridge fam., 
comprising rasorial birds which differ from the grouse 
in being much smaller, and in their bare tarsi and 
naked nasal fosse. The places in which they most de- 
light are corn-fields, especially while the corn is grow- 
ing, for under cover of it they shelter and breed; and 
these are freqnented by them when the corn is cut 
down, for the sake of the grain scattered over them. 
The genus Perdiz comprises the Gray Partridge, P 
cinerea, and the Red-legged Partridge, R. rufa, of Eu- 
rope, Which are abt. 12 inches long. The gen. Coturnix 
includes the common European Quail, C. dactylisonans, 
which is 7 inches long. Tho gen. Ort, which has the 
bill stout, the head without a crest, and the tail short, 
comprises several American species, among which 0. 
virginianus, Which is 10 inches long, and is called the 
Quail or Colin in New England, New York, and west- 
ward, while it is called the Partridge in Pennsylvania 
and southward. Its clear whistle is composed of threo 
notes, the first and last of equal length, the first being 
loudest. The nest is built near a tutt of gruss; eggs 10 
to 18, pure white. 

Peregrine Falcon, (pere rin.) (Zool) See Far 
CONIDA. 

Perennial, (per- n' ne-ꝗl.) [From L. perennis, that 
which lasts the whole year through.] (et.) A plant 
whose roots live more than two years, but whose stems 
usually perish annually. They uro called by gardeners 
herbaceous plants. 

Perfect, ( pür/fckt.) [From L. perfectus, nothing want- 
ing.] (Bot) A term applied to a flower that has both 
stamens and pistils. — P. Numper. (Arith.) A number 
equal to tlie sum of all its aliquot parts or divisions, as 
6, for instance, 

Perfoliate, ( pür-fo'l--át.) (From L. per, through, and 
foliatus, leaved.] (Bot.) An epithet fora leaf the base 
of which entirely surrounds the stem transversely, 80 
that the stem seems to have been driven through the 
middle of the leaf. 

Perfame, (pir.fiim’,) Fr. parfum.) Asubstance which 
affects agreeably the organs of smell by emitting a 
fragrant scent er odor, 

Pergamas, (pür'ya-mtis) (Ane. Geog., A city and 
kingdom of Asia Minor, near the Agean, which four- 
ished from 250 to 1.3 B. c., when it passed, by the Le- 
quest of ita lust king, Attalus III, into the hands of the 
Romans. It was famous for its library; and one of the 
letters in the book of Revelation was addressed to a 
Christian church there. 

Pergolese, or Prrcoess, GiovaxsI Barriava,an Italian 
eomposer, B. near Ancona, 1708; D. about 1787. Amang 
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his popular compositions area well-known Sabat Mater, 
motets, and other sacred pieces, besides Orfeo e Euridice, 
&n opera. 

Peri, (pere) Pers., a fairy] (Pers. Myth.) An imagi- 
nu ry female descendant of a fallen spirit, excluded from 
poaae until the period of her penance shall be at an 
end. 

Periander, ( per-e-dn'dtir.) (Gr. Hist.) Tyrant of 
Corinth, about the beginning of the 5th century B. C., 
aud one of the 7 wise men of Greece. 


Perianth, (per'e-ünth.) (Bot.) Sco FLOWER. 


Pericardium, (per-e-kór-dce-àm.) (From Gr. pert, 
around, and kaniin, the heart.) (Anat.) A membrane 
which surrounds the whole substance of the heart. It 
contains a fluid which preveuts the surface of the heart 
from being dry by its continual motion. Juflumination 
Xf this membrane is termed pericarditis, 

Pericarp, (per'e-uhrp.) (From Gr. perikarpton—pert, 
wound, and Acrpos, fiuit.) (Bet.) The fruitof a plant; 
asually separated into three layers, the eprcarp, tho skin 
Of a peach, for example, the mesocarp, the tleshy part 
of the peach, and the endocaurp, of which the stone of 
the peach is an example. In some fruits, such as the 
filbert, these three parts are blended together. 

Pericles, (ye J.,) one of the greatest of Athenian 
orators and statesmen, after completing his education 
under Zeno and Anaxagoras, becume abt. 470 B. c. chief 
of the democratic party iu his native city, and succecded 
Cimon and Thucydides in the supreme administration 
of public affairs, in 44. Under his rule were effected 
the conquest of Samos, the extension of Greek coloniza- 
tion in Asin Minor, and the development of Grecian art 
and taste, as exemplified in the adornment of Athens 
with the Parthenon andotherurchitectural glories. The 
celebrated Aspasia was his mistress (the laws not allow- 
ing their marriage, because she came from Miletus), 2 
coutinued for 40 years at the head of affairs, and D. 429 n. e. 

Pericranium, (-rcn-ài.) [From Gr. pert, and 
Arenton, the skull.] (Anct.) That tough, fibrous mem- 
brane which closely envelops the bones of the skull. 

Périer, Casimir, (pa-re-c’.) a French statesman, B. at 
Grenoble, 1777, while deputy supported the Revolution 
of 1830, and s. Laffitte as chief minister of state in 1831. 
D. of the cholera in the year following. 

Y'erigee.(péreje) (From Gr. pert, and g£, the earth.) 
(Ast.) That point of the moon's orbit which is nearest 
to the earth: — it is opposed to apogee, 

Perigueux, (patr’e-yoo,) a city of France. C. dept. 
Dordugue, on the Ile, t m. E.N.E. of Bordeaux. Fop. 
20,401. 

Perigynous, (-1j'e-nüs) From Gr. pert, near, and 
gyné,a cm (Bot) A term that describes those 
flowers in which the stamens form themselves from the 
sides of the calyx. 

Perihelion, (per--hé'le-in) (From Gr. pert, and 
hiliva, the sun.] (Art.) That point of a planet's orbit 
in which it is nearest to the sun; — as distinguished 
from aphelion, q. v. 

Perihexahedral, (-cksahk-edral.) [From Gr. peri, 
around, Acer, six, and %u, base.) (Crystull.) A term 
designating a crystal whose primitive form is a four- 
sided prism, which in the secondary form is converted 
into a prism of six sides. 

Perily mph, (per. elonf.) (Anat.) See Ear. 

Perimeter, (pe- rim! e- tur.) [Gr. perimetreo, I meas- 
ure all round.] (Com.) The line which bounds a fig- 
ure, whether circular, rectilinear, or mixed. In circu- 
lar figures, instead of perimeter, wo generally use the 
designation circumference of periphery. 

Perinzeum, Gruen.) [From Gr. perin, the 
scrotum.] (Anat) The interval between the funda- 
ment and the pubes. 

Period, (;47c04) [From Gr. periodos, literally, a 
going round.) (Ac!) The time which is taken up by 
a planct in making its revolution round the sun; or tho 
duration of its course till it returns to tlie point of its 
orbit where it was supposed to begin its motion.— 
(Typog.) A full stop, or that mark of punctuation 
which indicates the termination of a sentence; thus (.). 
—(Arith.) One of a congeries of three places or digits, 
separated from the rest by points or commas; and, in 
extracting roots, two places or digits for the square 
root, three for tho cube root, &c.—(Chron.) The revo- 
lution of a cycle or certain number of ycars; also, any 
indefinite portion of any continued degree of time, or 
series of events, —(.Med.) The time which elapses be- 
tween the access of one fit, or paroxysm, and that of 
tlie next, including the entire exacerbation, decline, in- 
termission, and remission. — (J. let.) A complete sen- 
tence terminated by a full stop. — (Mus.) An entire 
musical sentence. —' In.) One of the various stages 
ia the development and decay of the animal organiza 
rien, which are distinguished by a marked character. 
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Periodienl, ( pe-re-Ad'-k41.) [Fr. pértodiqu.] (Lil) Perlarie, (ur re-.) (d.) The Perla fam., conr 


A publication which appears continnously at regular 
intervals, and whose contents may be devoted to criti- 
ciam, politica, religion, literature, cen, nres, amnse- 
ment, or general and miscellaneous suiject's Those 
periodicals which consist of a collection of critical es- 
says are called Reriews. 

Periasteum, ( per-e-oyte-üm.) [From Gr. peri, around, 
and osteon, a bone.) (Anat) A nervous vascular meiu- 
brane, enduel with acute sensibility, immediately sur- 
rounding both the internal and external surfaces of the 
bones; it is hence divided into the ezternal and infernal 
P.; and where it externally surrounds the bones of the 
skull. it fa usually called the pericranium, Tha seem- 
ing sensibility of the bones ia that of this membrane; 
and {te use appears to be to distribute the vessels on 
their external surfaces, 

Peripateticon, (per-opa-titk:) [From Gr. peripa- 
utikos, a walking about.] ( Nil.) The followers of 
Aristotle (9. e.). They were so shackled by respect for 
thelr great master, that no men of much note have ap- 
peared among then. 

Periphery, (p- if tir.) rom Gr. periphzro, I carry 
about.) (Geom.) The line of circumference oi a circle, 
ellipsis, or other regular curvilinear figure. 

Periphrase, ( p-re-/rizvor Periph’rasis. [From 
Gr. pert, round about, and phrazo, I speak.) (Rart) 
The use of a redundancy of worda, or circumlocution 
of langnage, 

Peri pneumony, (ver- y- nu mone \ or Peripneu- 
monla. [From Gr. peri, around, and pneumon, 
the lungs.) (Med.) An inflammation of the lungs, 
accompanied with acute fever, purulent expectoration, 
and labored respiration. 

Perisperm. (pee. pu rm.) [From Gr. peri, around, 
and sperma, the seed.) (.) A thick, farinaceous, 
fl. shy or horny part of the seeds of plants, either en- 
tirely or only partially surrounding the embryo, and 
enclosed within the investing membrane; the albumen. 

Peristaltic Motion, ere. It.) [From Gr. 
peristaliikos, a compressinz.] (Mel) A spiral or ver- 
micular spontaneous motion of the intestines, per- 
formed by the contraction of the circular aud longitu- 
dinal fibres composing their flashy coats. By means 
of it the chyle is driven into the orifices of the lacteal 
veins, and the excrements are extruded, 

Peristome, ( pór/e-stóm.) (Z5) See Coxcuoroar, 

Peristyle, (pér’e-stil.) [From Gr. peri, and stylos, a 
pillur.] (Arch) An open court or area within a house 
surrounded by a colonnade. 

Peritoneum. (perten um.) (Gr. peritonaion, 
from peri, aronnd, and einn, I stretch.) (Anat) A 
thin, smooth, lubricous membrane investing the whole 
internal surface of the Abdomen, and containing more 
or less completely all the viscera comprised within the 
latter. Inflamination of this membrane is termed 
peritonitis. 

Periwi, (re- tog.) See Wia. 

Periwinkle, (pere-wing-kl.) 
NIDS. 

Perjury, (pirjoore.) [Prom L. perjurium.] (Lar.) 
The crime of wilful false swearing in any judicial pro- 
ceeding. The cominon law takes no notice of any false 
swearing, except such as is committed in some court of 
justice having power te administer the oath, or before 
some officer or magistrate invested with similar author- 
ity, in some proceeding relative toa civil suit or erimi- 
nal prosecution; for the law esteems all other oatlis 
unnecessary, at least, and hence will not punish the 
breach of them. Voluntary oaths are now prohibited, 
a certain form of declaration being substituted for 
them, and a false declaration is a misdemeanor. The 
penis of perjury have been extended to false oatha 

yy electors, bankrupts, insolvent debtors, &c., by nu- 
merous statutes. 

Perkins, Jacos, ( pür/'kinz) an American mechani- 
cian, B. in Mass., 1766. He invented a gun workable 
by the motive power ef steam, the pleometer for re- 
orang the speed of a «hir/s motion, &c., and was the 
first who substituted steel for copper plates In bank- 
note engraving. D. 1541. 

Permutation, (piir-mu-ta'shiin.) [From L. permu- 
tatio, a changing into.) (Aljeb.) The name given to 
the different orders which can be formed out of any 
number of things, with regard to position, when all 
are taken at once. 

Pernambuco, ( pür-ndm-boYko,) a flourishing sea- 
port-city of Brazil, C. of a p. of same name, on the 
Atlantic, Lat. 5° 3’ 6" N., Lon. 34° 51' 7“ W. It is 
strongly fortified, has a good harbor, and carries on an 
active trade with the U. States and Europe. Pop. 70,000. 

Pernambu'eco Wood. (B.) See CASALPINA. 

Perone, (un.) [Or.] (Anat.) Same as FIBULA, g. v. 


( Zodl.) See LITORI- 


prin ing neuropterons jn- 
sects which are oblong, de- 
pressed, with very long and 
many-jointed antenna, a.d 
the alxiomen furnished with 
two long articulated ap- 
pendages. In the larva 
(Fig. 524) and pupa sic 
they are found in stre wa: s 
under stones, and are a.- 
tive. 

Perin, (piirm,) a city of 
Russia in Europe, C. „f 
govt. of same name, on ti 
Karna, 240 m. E.&.E. of V. 
atka. 7p. 14, %. 

Perman’ganate of 
Potnssium. (Chem.) Ser 
MANGANESE, 

Permangnan'c Acid. 
(Chem.) Bee MAnGganzey. 

Permian Pe'riod. (C 
mein.) (Geol.) A term ap 
plie? to a series of strati: 
the earth's crust Interven 
ing between the carboni'- 
erous and the triassic &v-- 
tens, and forming a natu- 
ral group characterized by 
community of organic re 
mains in various parts of 
the world. They form the 
uppermost member of the 
great Paleozoic series, and 
they receive their designa- Fig. 521. — PUPA OF PERLA 
tion from being largely de- . 
veloped in the govt. of Perm, Russia. In the U. States, 
Permian rocks are especially found in Kansas. 

Peroration, (per-ora’shin.) [L. alio.] The con- 
elnding part of an oration, in which the speaker re- 
capitulates the principal points of bis discourse or ar- 

„ment, and urges them with greater earnestness and 
orce, with a view to make a deep impression on his 
audience. The main excellence of a peroration con- 
sists in vehemence and brevity. 

Peroxide, (pir-cksid.) (Chem.) A substance which 
contains the largest quantity of oxygen, compatible 
with its simple oxidation. 

Perpendicnilar, ( pür-pén-dU-wldr.)) [From L. per 
pendicularva, hanging straight down.] Hanging or ex- 
tending in a right line from any polnt towards the 
centre of the earth or of gravity, and therefore at right 
angles with the plane of the horizon.—(Geom.) A line 
making two equal angles, called right angles, with the 
line which it intersects vertically. 

Perpendic'ular Style. (Arch) The last of the 
atyles of Gothic architecture in England; it arose grad- 
ually from the Decorated during the latter part of the 
14th cent., and continued till the middle of the 16th: 
the name is derived from the arrangement of the 
tracery, which consists of perpendicular lines. and 
fornia one of its most striking features. 

Perpetual Motion, (-pi'u-àl mo'shün.) [From L. 
perpetualis.} The problem of a perpetual motion con- 
sists in the invention of a machine which has the prip- 
ciple of ita motion within itself; and the means pro- 

osed to solve this problem have been as various as the 

ws of mechanics. and of matter, which show its solu- 
tion to be impossible. The greater number of ingenious 
men have at some time of their lives made the experi- 
ment; but it is rather a reproach than a merit to have 
tried it. In the attempt, all natural agents, such as 
heat, atmospheric changes, &c., must be excluded; the 
inertia of matter, its attractive forces, and combinations 
of the mechanical powers, being alone admissible, Tho 
resistance of the air and the friction of the parts which 
necessarily retard a machine, and finally stop it, render 

rpetual motion an impossibility; since no machine, 

owever ingeniously contrived, can possibly give out a 
motion which it docs not receive, or which is greater 
in total amonnt than what it receives. Machinery 
modifies but it cannot produce motion — that being the 
ofiice of a prime mer. 

Perpetuity. ( pir-pé-ti'e-te.) (From L. perpetuitas, a 
continuing without end.] (Zaw.) That title to an 
estate by which the latter bocomes inalienable, either 
forever, or for an indefinitely long period of time.— 
(Annutties.) A sum which will purchase an annuity 
forever. It is equal to the product of the annuity and 
the nuinber of years in which the simple interest will 

be equal to the principal. Thus at ö per cent., the in: 
terest will in 20 years amount to the principal; and at 
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this rate, the value of a H of $500 is equal to 5000, 
or $10,000. 

Perpignan, ( pár-p^n'yón( g,) a fortified city of France, 
dep. Pyrenées-Orientales, on the Tet, 34 m. B. of Naur- 
bonne. Pep, 25,204. 

Perquimans, (ur- Nine. in N. ch, A E. N. 
E. co., adjoiuing Albemarle Sound; area, 200 sq. m.; C. 
Hertſord. 

Perron, (per ron.) [Fr., from pierre, a stone.] (Arch.) 
An outside staircase leading to the upper floors of a 
building. 

Perry, Ouiver Hazanp, (re,) un American naval 
officer, n in Rhode Island, 1255, commanded the flotilla 
that defeated the English in the battle of Luke Erie 
(J. r.), in 1813. D. 18:9. 

Perry. (p¢r're.) in Alabama, a W. central co.; area, 
990 sq. m. C. Marion.—Iu Arkansas. a central county: 
area, 080 &q. m. C. Perryville.—[n Ihn, a southern 
county. C. Pinckneyville.—In /nmdiuna, a southern 
county. Dear the Kentucky frontier; area, 400 eq. m. 
C. Rome.—In Aentuchl y. au east by south county; area, 
700 sq. m. C. Hazard.—In Mississippi, a south. south 
eastern county: area, 1.040 sq. m. C. Augusta.— In 
Afissourt, an east-south-eastern county, bordering on 
Iliinoin; area, 420 sq. m. C. Perry ville In Ohto, a 
south eastern county; arca, 400 sq. in. C. New Lexing 
ton.— In 4*nnsylvania, a south-eastern cent. counts. 
area, 540 sq. m. C. Bloomfield.—In 7ennessee. a western 
central county; area, OU sq. m. C. Linden. 
Perryville, r're-vi/,) in Tennesse, a vill. of Decatur 
co., 100 m. W. S. W. of Nashville. Near this place, Oct. 
8, 1562, was fought a desperate battio between 100,000 
National troops commanded by Gen. Buell, and Gen. 
Lragg's Confederate army of 65,000 men, in which tho 
latter were defeated. Union loss, 4,345 men, 
Persea, ( pir'se-h.) (Do) A gen. of plants, O. Tau- 
rucex, The Avocado or Alligator Pear, P. gratiasima, 
is a common tree in tropical America and the West In- 
dies. Its largo pear-ehuped fruits, covered witha smooth 
browni-li-greeti or deep-purple skin, are highly esteem- 
ed in the West Indies aud tropical America, though 
strangers at first do not relish them. They contain a 
large quantity of firm pulp possessing a buttery or 
marrow-like taste, and are hence frequently called 
Vegetable Marrow oc M q u, Butter, It is uauaily 
eaten with spice, lime-juice, or pepper and salt. An 
abundance of dil, useful for flluminating purposes and 
for soipinaking, may be obtained from the pulp by ex- 
pression. The aveds yield & deep indelible black stain, 
and are used for marking linen. The timber of P. In- 
dice is known as Canary-wood, 

Persecution, (pir-e-kü'shün.) [From L. persecutio, 
from persequor, I pursue hostilely.] The unjust intlic- 
tion upon others of pain, punishment, or deaths; more 
especially when it is on account of religions creed or 
mode of worship. The history of the world is tulil of 
persecutions; and there is scarcely any dominant sect 
of party, religious or political, which has not at times 
disgraced humanity by inflicting unjust punishment or 
penalties upon their fellow-men, for adheriug to prin- 
ciples which their conscience dictated and thelr judg- 
ment approved. 

Persepolis. ( pür-ep'o-s) (Anc. Geog.) A famous 
city and former C. of the Persian empire, near the 
Araxes, 20 m. N. E. of Shiraz; N. Lat. 29° 5 30^", E. Lon. 
$59 20“. It was taken and partiaily destroyed by Alex- 
ander the Great, and must have been a place of great 
extent and maguiticence, to judge by the ruins which 
yet remain. 

Perseus, (piir’se-iis.) (Myth) The son of Jupiter and 
Danae, who was (say the legends) preserved, when ho 
was with his mother thrown into the sea by her father, 
He killed Medusa, by the help of the gods, and saved 
Andromeda, who became his wife, aud at last fulfilled 
the oracle, by accidentally killing his grandfather Ac- 
risius with a quoit.— (4:6) A constellation of the N. 
hemisphere, bet. Andromeda on the W., and Auriga on 
the E., and with 469 N. us its mean declination, It con- 
tains, besides the Mead of Medusa, two stars of the 
recond magnitude. 

Persia, (pèr’shah.) [native name IR x,] the most ex- 
tensive, opulent, and powertul kingdo:n of W. Asia, 
situated Let. N. Lat. 26-409, E. Lon. 419-619, is b. N. 
by the Caspian Sea, Asiatic Russia, and Turkestan, E. 
by Afghanistan und Beloochistan, 8. by the Persian 
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Persie, (re .) 


Perszim mon. 
Persistence, (ptir-sist(na.) [From L. persirto, I pere 
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a river that can he termed navignble, thongh some of 
them extend several hundred miles in length, and pos- 
8e83 great volume of water, Some of ita immense val- 
lc ys n bound with the rarest and most beautiful vegeta- 
ble productions; among them are wheat of the very 
best quality, barley and other cereals, cotton, sugar, 
rice, aud tobacco. The vine flourishes in meny of the 
provs. and the wines of Shiraz are celebrated. The 
nulberry-tree is largely cultivated, silk being one of 
the most important staples of the country. The chief 
manufacture is that of silk stuffs, of the richest kinds; 
other fabrications include textile goods, arms, carpe 
shawls, £c. Persian commerce is very extensive, an 
chiefly carried on with Russia via the Caspian Sea, and 
with British India by way of the Persian Gulf. The 
govt. is a despotism under the Kal, or sovereign; and 
though n large amount of the taxes levied never reaches 
the royal treasury, yet the latter is reported to possess 
immense wealth in bullion and precious stones. Mo- 
hammedanism of the Shiah type is the prevailing form 
of religion, In 1870 the army consid of 77,700 men, 
besides a reserve force of 30,000 irregular cavalry. The 
jnhab. of P. comprise Persians proper, Turkomans, 
Kurds, Tartara, Araba, Armenians, Jews, Gipsies, &c. 
C. Teheran; Tabreez is. however, the most populous 
and important city. The Persian (or Persic) is the 
most celebrated of all the Oriental languages in respect 
of strength, copiousness, and poetic harmony, and is 
written from right to left. 47 dates its rise as a nntion 
from after the full of the Assyrian and Babylonian eme 
pires, and under Cyras extended from the Indus almost 
to Greece and Libya. Conquered by Alexunder tho 
Grent, it became during several centuries afterward a 
Greek satrapy; andabt, 200 n. o., 0 Parthian nomarchy, 
In the »d cent., A. D., the native rule was restored under 
the Sassanides dynasty. Later, J. became the prey of 
the Tartars, the Turks, the Afghans, until redeemed by 
the victories of Nadir Shah (Q. r.). Atter the death of 
the latter, the country again became the scene of social 
anarchy and civil war, which continued till the estab- 
lishment of the present dynasty. In 1871-2, the more 
S. und E. provs. were desulated by a terrible drouplit 
and famine which swept away thousands of the inhabi- 
tants. In 1873 the Shab visited Europe. Estim. pop. 
19,000,000, 


Persian Gulf, (The.) (pur sun,) n great arm of the 


Indian Ocean, lying bet. Persia and Arabia, N. Lat. 249 
2500, E. Lon. 479-57", connecting with the Gulf ot Oman 
by the Strait of Ormuz. Length, 660 m.: mean breadth, 
160 m. Of its numerous islands the chief are those oí 
Bahrein and Kislina. 


Persian Wheel. (Mrch.) A contrivance for raising 


water above the level ofa stream. It consists ofa water- 
wheel, to the rim of which are fixed a number of strong 
qus supporting buckets. As the wheel revolves, the 
suckets, which are filled below, are carried up; and 
when they reach the highest point, they etrike asninat 
something which empties them into a trough, whence 
the water is carried by a pipe to where it is wanted. It 
is evident that this contrivance will not mise the water 
toa height greater than the diameter of the wheel, 
(4^iol.) The language spoken by 
the people of Porsia. 

(Bot.) Bee DIro-PYRos. 


eevere.] (%.) The duration of a luminous impression 
upon the retina, after the disappearance of the object 
which caused it. 


Persistent, (Hs nt.) (Bot) Not falling off, but re- 


maining green until the part which bears it is wholly 
matured; as the leaves of evergreen plants. 


Persius, ( pür'sheus)(AuLUS Persius FLACCUS,) a Ro- 


nian poet and satirist, h. in Etruria, 34 A. D., was a frien 
and associate ot Lucan and Seneca und p. in (z. leavin. 
behind six Salires, written with considerable tersenes: 
and power, and imbued with a high degree of the Stoic 
morality. 


Person, (piren.) [From L. persona, a character as- 


sumed by one.] (Crum.) A trm which designates 
such nouns or pronouns as, whether expressed er im- 
plied, are the nominatives in all inflections of a verb, 
J, thou, or you, and he, she, or 14 are culled the first, 
second, and third persons, Hence we apply the word 
P. to the termination or modified form of the verb used 
in connection with the perseus. 


Gulf, and W. by the Turkish territories; Length, from Per'son, in N. Carolina, u N. co, b. by Virginia; area, 


N. 10 S, abt. 700 m.: breadth, 900 in. Area, 645,000 xq. | 


370 sq. m.; C. Roxborough. 


miles. The surface of F? is for the greater part a vi-t | Personal, (Yen.) (Same deriv.) (Gram) De- 


pateat, broken in upon in the N. by the Elborz Mis. j 
and in the W. and S. by virions isolated ranges. In the 
more land N. E. parts, are found the Great salt Desert, 
and that of Luth. Z? is divided into 13 provs., and at- 
though arained by tho Aras, herkbas, &, bus scurvely 


nominating a verb that has inflections or terminations 
to express or imply the three persons of each number. 
—(Law.) A P. action is one in which a mau seeks to 
recover goods of which ne has been deprived, or in 
which he claims satisfaction for damugos fer any injury 
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te his person or preperty —the specific recevery of 
landa, tenements, and hereditaments, only exeepted. 

Personalty, (piir’s'n-di-te.) (Law.) Personal prop- 
erty. effects, or chattels. 

Personate, ( pürsn-it) [From L. persona.) (Bot.) 
A term applied to a monopetalous corolla, the limb of 
which ia unequally divided: the upper division or lip 
being arched, the lower prominent and pressed against 
it, so that when compressed the whole resembles the 
mouth of a gaping animal; as the corolla of Antir- 
rhinum. 

Personification, (-*0n-if-e-ka'shün) [From L. per- 
nu, and facere, to make] Rhet.) Tho giving to an 
inanimate object the sentiments and language of a 
rational being; or the representation of an inanimate 
being with the affections and actions of a person. 

Perspective, (ur- Alte.) [From L. perspectus, a 
viewing.] (Opt.) That branch of the science which 
teaches the art of representing objects on a plane sur- 
face us they appear under the peculiarities incident to 
distance and height. Consequently, it is a science of 
the first importance to the painter. In a practical 
sense, perspective is the art of drawing, according to the 
principles of geometry, the true representations of real 
objects ; and is divided into lineal perapective, which re- 
lates to the position, form, magnitude, &c, of the sev- 
eral lines or contours of objects, and ria perspective, 
which has principally a reference to the coloring and 
shidiug of distant objects. 

Perspiration, (pir-spi-ra’shtin.) [From L. perspiro, 
I breathe through.) A term applied to the evaporable 
exudatious from the skin. That part which disappears 
without being noticed is styled insensible perspiration ; 
the sensible perspiration or sweat collects in drops on 
the skin, and is commonly mingled with the sebaceous 
secretion and other matters deposited on the surface, 
Perspiration is chiefly composed of water and carbenic 
acid. It has been calculated that the average amount 
of cutaneous exhalation proceeding from an adult per- 
son in twenty-four hours is about Zl lbs. For the due 
exercise of the functions of the skin 1t is necessary that 
it should be frequently washed. 

Perth, (pirth,) a flourishing manuf. borough of Scot- 
land. C. of a co. of same name, on the Tay, 33 m. N. N. E. 
of Edinburgh. Pop. 27, 881. 

Perth, in Canada, prov. Ontario, a S. W. co.; area, 698 
sq. m.; C. Stratford, Typ. 65,132. —A town of Lanark 
co., 45 m. S. W. of Ottawa. Pip. 2,375. 

Pertinax, ( pürte-ndks) Hetvivs, a Roman emperor, 
in 193, . D. He reigned only a few months, and wa: 
killed by the soldiers. 

Perturbation, | pir-tiir-ba'shiin [From L. pertur. 
dare, to disturb throughout.) (Ast.) The deviation of a 
celestial body from the elliptic orbit which it would 
describe if acted upon by no other attractive force 
than that of the central body about which it revolves, 

Peru. (pe- r, an important maritime republic of 3. 
America, extending along its W. coast for a distance of 
1.200 m., bet. S. Lat. 39 35-219 497 W. Lon. 689-819 200%. 
It is b. N. hy Ecuador, N. E. by Brazil, E. by Bolivia, S. bey 
Chili, and W. by the Pacific Ocean; its general config- 
uration somewhat resembles that of a triangle, and its 
area is 510,107 sq. m. Its surface is intersected through. 
out its entire length by the main chain of the Andes, 
and to a great extent by parallel cordilleras of the same 
mountain system. The central part of P. constitutes a 
large section of the great middle platean of the S. Ainec- 
ican continent, at an elevation of 12,000 ft. above the 
sen. The Andean ranges, culminating in the peak of 
Chuquibamba, absorb nearly a third of the entire 
country. The chief rivers are all Amazonian tributa- 
ries, viz., the Ucayale, Purus, Taunguragua, Apurim ic, 
Pilcomayo, &.; and the pp. lake is that of Titicaca, half 
of which belongs to Bolivia. Tie seaboard of P. is acid 
and infertile, and having no rainfall, is consequently 
almost destitute of vegetation, and very unhealthy. 
Further inland. the soil in the uplands and valleys is 
deep and productive, yielding the cereals and fruit of 
the temperate zone. 2. is, forthe most part, of igneous 
formation and contains a number of active volcanoes, 
that of Omati being the principal. Earthquakes are 
frequent and violent. Lying off the coast near Callao 
are the Chincha Islanda, which, with those of Guadafe 
and Macabo, yield guano in vast quantities, the exports 
of which in 1869 were valued at $02,321,420. Agricul- 
ture is much neglected, although the land is produc- 
tive of excellent coffee, cocoa, cotton: besides driigs. 
tobacco, pimento, dyestuffs, &. Tho chief articles of 
export are, after guano, &s before stated, gold, silver, 
wine, sugar, quinine, wool, etc. Estim. value of ex- 
ports, $362,500,000; of Imports, $178,125,000. F. is 
divided into 16 depts.; C. Lima; chief seaports, Callao, 
Arica, Iquique, Islay, Pisco, and Payta. In 1870, there 


were throughout the republic 147 m. of railread ta 
actual operation, besides others in course of construe. 
tlon. The executive power is vested in the hands of 
a governor, who is assisted by a ministry; the legisla- 
ture consists of a senate and a house of deputies, the 
members of which are elected by the parishes and 
provs. — When Pizarro, at the head of a small band of 
Spanish adventurers, first landed on the shores of P, 
1532, he fonnd it governed by sovereigns called ra 
who were looked up to by their subjects with awe an 
veneration ; and the inhabitants were distinguished for 
their mild and polished manners. But the avarice of 
their European conquerors led to scenes of blood and 
desolation; the last Inca, Atahualpa, was put to death, 
and the Peruvians became the victims of the most un- 
heard-of cruelties. After being for nearly three centu. 
ries a Spanish viceroyalty, J., in 1821, along with the 
rest of Hispatio-America, achieved its independence, 
In 1864, the Spaniards seized the Chincha Islands until 
P. should make reparation for injuries inflicted upon 
Spanish subjects, and held them till 1866. when P 
agreed to pay an indemnity of 60,000.000 reals. This 
treaty was pot ratified, and an alliance entered inte 
with Chile. After war for nearly three years, peace was 
restored in 1869 by the intervention of the U.8. In 
1881, war broke out bet. P. and Chile, resulting in the 
defeat of P., and the occupation of portions of the 
country by the Chilean army. Fop. 2,865,000. 

Peru',in III., a mining town of La Sade county.—In 
Ind., C. of Miami county. 

Perugin, ( pa-roo'zhah,) a city of Central nno of p. 
of saine name, 85 m. N. of Rome. Top. 14, 885. — The 
Lake of 1*, 30 m. in circuit, and situate 10 m. W. of the 
city, is the anc. Thrasyinene, near which Hannibal de- 
feated the Romans under Flaminius, p. c. 217. 

Perugino, (»a-roo-je'no,) an eminent Italian painter, 
whose true name was PIETRO VANUCCI, B. at Castelle 
della Pieve in 1446. He was the instructor of Rufaelle; 
and his principal characteristic is that of rich coloring 
and graceful grouping. His masterpiece is esteemed to 
be the Jed, now in tho Pitti Palace, at Florence. D. 
1524. 

Peruvian Bark, (peroo've-dn.) See CINCRONACEA, 

Peschiera, ( paiz-ke-a’rah,) a fortif. town of N Italy, 
p. Verona, on the Mincio, 20 m. N. of Mantua. Pop. 2,600, 

Peshawur, ( pésh'owr,) a fortif. city of Afghanistan, in 
N. Lat. 34° 6/, E. Lon. 719 13’, 150 in. E.S.E. of Caubul 
Pop. 53,300. 

Peso, ( pa^») (Camb.) A Spanish coin, weighing one 
ounce; the dollar of exchange. 

Pessimism, ( péssim-1zm.) (From L. pessimus, worst.) 
(IMil.) That doctrine which maintains that everything 
in the world is ordered for the worst, being thus dis- 
tinguished from optimism. 

Pesth, (est,) a magnificent city of Hungary, of which 
kingdom it is the cap., on the Danube, opposite Buda, 
with which it connects by a su«pension-bridge. (t bas 
important manufs., as well as a flourishing university. 
Fp. 201,911. 

Petal, (e.) [From Gr. petalon, a leaf.) (B.) A 
leaf of a flower, as a nepal is a leaf of a calyx. When 
the corolla consists only of one leaf, that is, forms t. tube 
around the stamens and pistils, it is termed monopetal- 
ous; if divided into separate leaves, it is said to consist 
of two, three, or more petals. 

Petnloid, (»til-oid.) (From Gr. petalon, leaf, and 
eidos, form.) (Bot) Presenting the form of a petal. 

Petalostemon., | pct-a-loste-món.) (Bot.) The Clover 
Prairie, a genus of plants, O. FA BACEA. 

Petaluma, ( pct-ah4oomah,) in Culvfornia, a prosperous 
town of Sonoma co., on a creek of same name, 46 11. N. 
by W. of San Francisco. Pop, (1850) ö, 000. 

Petard. (petir) [Fr., from peter. to crack.) (Mi) 
An engine formerly used for breaking down gates, Lar- 
ricades, &c. 

Petchora, (pe-cho'rah,) a river of Russia in Ew ope 
having its source in the W. slope of the Ural Mts. and 
after a N. E. course of 940 m., emptying Into the A-ctic 
Ocean, in N. Lat. 68°, E. Lon. 539-549. 

Petechise, (pe- te“ Tee.) [From L. petigo, a scab.) ( Med.) 
Small red apots caused by the effusion of drops of blood 
immediately under the cuticle. They resemble fiee- 
bites, and denote an impure state of the blood. The 
name is also bestowed on the purple spots which appear 
on the skin in malignant fevers: — whence the term 
petechial fever. 

Peter (pe'tir) I., stvied tHe Great, Czar of Russia, 
was B. at Moscow, 1672. In 1682 he was declared suc- 
cessor to his brother Feodor, to the exclusion from the 
throne of his elder brother Ivan. Seven years later, J. 
assnmed the active imperial power, which bad, ducing 
his minority, been confided to the regency of his sister 
Sophia. The new Czar, recognizing how far behind 
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band in civilization was his conntry in comparison 
with other European nations, at once set about effecting 
reforms in her social institutions, administrative sys- 
tem, and nationtl habits. He reconstructed his army 
after the best models; und to organize a navy not only 
engaged tho services of foreign engineers aud artisans, 
but went himself te Holland and England, to study in 
his own person their mechanical arts, partícularly that 
of shipbuilding. After his return he established naval 
and military schools, encouraged the translation of for- 
eign works into he Russian language, and opened out 
Russia to commerce with other nations, In 1700 he 
formed an alliance with Poland and Deniaark against 
Sweden, the king of which country, Charles XII. /4q. v.), 
defeated him at Narva In tho same year. In 1703 P. 
founded the city of St. Petersburg, ad made it tho cap. 
of his dominions. In 1709 he totally defeated the 
Swedes at Pultawa; and next carried on an unsuccess- 
ful war with Turkey, ended by a treaty of peace in 1711. 
In the same year he conquered Finland from the 
Swedes, and in 1718 put to death his son Alexis, 
charged with treason. In 1721 he restoved Finland to 
Sweden, in return: for the cession of Livonia, Esthonia, 
Ingrin, and other provs. D. 1725.— J IC. (Alexievich), 
grandson of the foregoing, B. 1715, reigned from 1727 
till 1720. — P. II. ( Feodoroviteh), B. 17/8, 8. his aunt 
Elizabeth on the throne of Russia, 1762 Murdered by 
order of his wife Catherine, in the same year, 

Peter, (St..) one of the foremost of the twelve apos- 
tles. Originally called Simon, he was he son of Jona, 
and a resident at Bethsaida. His brothe- Andrew, being 
a disciple of John the Baptist, was by .fohn directed to 
Jesus; and speedily he prevailed on Simon to accom- 
pany him to one who he felt convinced wus the pra- 
dicted Messias. Our Lord kindly received the new- 
eomer, and gave lim the name of Cephas, the Aramaic 
equivalent to the Greek Peter (John . 35-42). P. was 


aman of ardent temperament, affectionate and gener- | 


ous. He was favored with special manifestations of hia 
Master's confidence, and performed e more prominent 
part in the sacred history than auy other of the twelve 
disciples. He was crucified with his head downwards, 
in the persecution under Nero, abt. 4. D. 66. Two of his 
epistles are in the sacred canon. — P? appears frequently 
in the gospels as the spokesman for his companiona, 
and it ia the opinion of most, among tho critics, that he 
enjoyed a certain pre-eminence among the apostles, 
upon which, coupled with the injunction given to him 
by Christ to feed his flock, and the declaration, “Thou 
art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my Church,” 
the Roman Cathclics found the doctrine of the suprem- 
acy of the popes as Peter's successors. 

Peter the Hermit, the apostle of the first crusade, 
was a French monk, B. at Amiens i: bout the middle of 
the llth cent. During a pilgrimage to the Holy Land 
in 1091, he there witnessed such indignities offered to 
the pilgrims, that on his return he prevailed upon Popo 
Urban II., to sanction his preaching a crusade against 
the Infidels. D. 1115. 

Peterhead, ( pé'tür-^1,) a seaport of Scotland, county 
Aberdeen, 44 m. N. N. k. of the city of Aberdeen. Lop. 
9,117. 

Peter-le-Port, (St..) or RT. Peter's Port. a forti- 
fled seaport, U. o" the Briti«h island of Guernsey, in N. 
Lat. 49° 27' 2", W. Lon. 29 32^. Pop. 13,500. 

Peterborough, ( pz'tir-hür-ro,) a city of England, 
co. Northampton, on the Nene, 37 ,n. N. E. of Northamp- 
ton. Pop. 17,29. 

Pe’terboroug'1, in Canada W., 4 N. central co.; aren, 
1.005 sq. m.; C. Peterborongh. sop. 27.614.— A town. 


C. of above co., on the Utanabee, (5 m. N. E. of Toronto. 


Pop. 5,250. 

Petersburg, (pé'türzbürg) bi Virginia, a manuf. 
town aud port o? entry of Dinwiddie co., on the Appo- 
mattox, 22 miles S. of Richmond This place was the 
theatre of important operations during the Civil War, 
connected with ho taking of Richinond, 1864-5. Pop. 


Petersburg, (St.,) the metropolis of the emplro of 
Russ ia, in a gov. of the same nanie. It is seated on the 
Neva, near the Gulf of Finland, and built partly on 
some islands formed by the river, and partly upon the 
continent. It owes ita existence to the genius of Peter 
the Great, who first began the city by the erection of a 
citadel with six bastions, in 1705, and in less than nine 

ears the seat of the empire wa: transferred to it from 

oscow. This city is remarkable for the extent and 
magnificence of its atreets, squ tres. and public build- 
ings. It is the centre of an important commerce. Pop. 
667 ,026. 

Peterwardein, (pe-tiir-wdr’ H»,) or VARADIN, a for- 
tified city of tbe Austrian empiie, in Slavonia, 4À miles 
I. W. of Belgr e. Tho Turks were defeated by tho 
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Austrians under Prince Eugene at this place in 1716, 
Pop. 7,000. 

Petiole, (pet’edl.) [From L. petiolus, a little foot.] 
Bot.) The stem which sustains the leaf of a plant: 
ence a leaf growing on such stalk is said to be petio- 

late, 

)'etiolule, ( pet'e-o-lool.) [Same deriv.) (Bot.) The 
stalk of a leatlet. 

JPetit-grain, (pet r- gran.) Sco CITRUS. 

Petition, (pe-tish'ün.) [From L. petitio, a beseeching.] 
A formal supplication or request made by an inferior to 
& superior, especially to one exercising certain powers 
of jurisdict ,n. Hence, by implication, the paper or 
document conveying such solicitation, 

P'etiverincere, ( prt--vür-e-v'se-e) (Bol.) A small 
O. of plants, all. Sapiretales, consisting of undershrabs 
or herbs with @ garlic-like odor, alternate entire stip- 
ulnte leaves, and racemose or panicled flowers. 

Petra, (pe'trah.) (Hrn.) An ancient city of Arabia 
Petra, the metropolis of tho Idumeans (or Edomites), 
now represented by tlie remains found in Wady Mousa, 
a valley enclosed amid the rocky declivities of Mount 
Seir, about midway between the Red Sea and the Dead 
Sea, The traveller Burckhardt, in modern times, was 
tho first to visit (in 1811) this singular locality. 

Petrarch, (francesco Petrarca,) (pa-trdrgh’,) an fl- 
lustrious Italian poet, B. at Arezzo in 1304. Ho studied 
at Montpellier, Bologna, and Avignon, and in the latter 
city met Laura de Sade, the object of his life-long and 
hopeless passion. In 1356 he retired into obscurity at 
Vaucluse, and was called therefrom to receive the lau- 
rel.crown of poetry at Rome in 1341. He was after 
wards employed in various diplomatic missions. F, 
who was one of the revivers of Italian poetry, D. at 
Arquà in 1374. 

Petrel, (p- rel.) (Zo5l) See PhocritARID&. 

Petrifaction, (From L. petra, u stone, and facere, to 
make.) (at. Hist.) A terin applied to organic fossil 
remains, and to substances which, subjected to the ac- 
tion of water impregnated with carbonate of lime, have 
„come inmpreguated or coated with it. 

tetroleum, (p--trole-üm,) PETROL or Rock-. . [From 
L. petræ oleum, oil of the rock.] an) A combustible 
fluid which exudos from the earth in various parts of 
the world, generally in or near the coal-formations, and 
iB formed during the conversion of vegetable remains 
into coal, or derived from animal remains, us it is now 
maintained by some scientists. P. varies greatly in 
color and consistence, being sometimes thin and pale, 
at others thick and dark-colored. The substances which 
mineralogists have distinguished by the names asphal- 
tum, maltha, P. and naphtha, are thought by some 
naturalists to be mere varieties of one species; (see 
NaPHTHA.) Within the last few years abundant sup- 
plies of P. have been obtained from wells and springs 
in Penna., &c., the demand for it for illuminating, and for 
the lubrication of machinery, has created a new and 
important branch of commerce, innumerable quantities 
of rock-oil being sold under the named of P., kerosene, 
Banotine, leucaline, &c. The first derrick in connection 
with the oil wells in Pennsylvania was erected in 1869, 
and at & depth of 70 feet oil was struck; the succese 
of this well was the immediate cause of the commence- 
ment of many more. In that year the productiog 
reached 2,000 barrels of oil, the next year it had im 
creased to 500,000 barrels. It is estimated that since 
1859, when the first well was opened, until 1883, the 
wealth added to the United States thereby, amounts to 
the vast proportions of $1,50),000,000, including crude 
oil and ita various products. The exports of oil reach 
1,000,000 gallons each day. For the year 1881 it reached 
in value a total of $40,315,509, being second only to 
cotton end cereals. P. is shipped to almost all parts 
of the world, China. Japan. British East Indies as well 
as Europe taking vast quantities. Large oil ficlds have 
been discovered in Russia and Germany, but as yet 
have not been greatly developed. The price of oil fell 
as low as 45 cents per barrel in 1374. Large quantities 
of P. are brought to the market by what are termed 
Pipe lines; these companies connect their lines of pipes 
with the oil tanks at the wells, and after guaging the 
amount of oil, run it to the pipe line storage tanks, the 
owner of the oil receives a certificate from the company. 
which is his voucher for the amount in the tank ; these 
certificates are sold upon the market. These pipe lines 
are often the holders of many miliion barrels of oil. The 
market price of crude oil 18 always the price bid on Ex- 
change for these certificates. The exp. of P. for 12 mos. 


ending June 30, 1882, was 550.000.000 in value. 
Petrology, i [From Gr. petra, a rock, and 
logos, doctrine] (Ain.) That branch the science 


which tresta of the mineral composition of rocks. 
Petremyzenidse, (petro-mesón'e-de) (rom Qr 
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petra, and myzo, I suck.] (Zodl.) A fam. of fishes, O. 
Cyclostomes, comprising the Lampreys and their allies. 
The American Sea Lamprey, Petromyzon Americanus, is 


PHA 


a modern sense, the word P. is applied to any body ol 
troops formed in close array, or any combination of 
ple distinguished for firmness and solidity of union 


2 to 3 feet long, and has the maxillary ring armed with | Phalaris, (/d/a-is) A tyrant of Agrigentum in 


strong teeth. It ascends rivers, and piles up heaps of 
stones, among which it lays its eggs. The Hag, Myr- 
ine limosa, 6 to 8 inches loug, is a fish of low form, 
which Linneus classed with worms, It is common in 
the waters about Grand Menan. 

Petronius Arbiter, (pe-tro'ne-iis dr'be-tür,) a Ro- 
man satirist who flourished during the time of Nero. 
He severely lashed the follies and vices of his time in a 
mixture of prose and verse, entitled the Satyricon, frag- 
ments of which remain. Hisstyle is clever, classical, but 
grossly licentious. P., who had acted as master of the 
revels to the emperor, fell into disgrace, and to avoid 
tne ignominy of a public execution ordered for him by 
that tyrant, committed suicide, A. D. 66. 

Petroselinum, ( pe-tro-sc-li'nüm.) (Bot.) A gen. of 
herbaceous plants, O. Apiaces, distinguished by havin 
each half of the fruit with five equal narrow ribs; an 
one oil-vessel in each furrow. It includes the well- 
known potherb P. sativum, the Common Parsley. 

Pettis, ( pét'tis,) in Missouri, a W. central co., rich in 
coal; area, 650 8q. m.; C. Georgetown. 

Petty, (te.) [From Fr. petit, small.] (Law. P. 
Average. See PRiMAGE. —P. Jury. See JURY. — P. Con- 
stable, in England, an iuferior civil officer, subordinate 
to the high constable. 

Petuntse, (pe-tiinz’.) (Min.) See FELDSPAR. 

Pevee. (Z.) See CoLopreripa. 

Pewit, (pe-wit’.) (Zoj.) See LaPwiNG. 

Pewter,(pütür.) (Metall.) A very common and use- 
ful alloy of the metals tin and 1 Common or iey- 
pewter consists of 4 parts of tin and 1 part of lead; 
plate-pewter is made of 100 parts of tin, 8 parts of anti- 
mony, 2 parts each of bismuth and copper; another 
kind, called trifle, is composed of 83 parts of tin and 17 
parts of antimony. Altbough these are the standard 
formulas, each kind is often much varied to suit the 

urposes of the manufacturer. 

Phzdrus, (/¢ irás,) a Latin fabulist, is supposed to 
have been B. in Thrace, abt. 25 a. D. His fables — 97 in 
number — are remarkable for their purity of language 
and conciseness of style. 

Phienoganaous, ( /i-n2g/a-müs,) or PHANEROGAMOUS. 
[Gr. phaweros, conspicuous; gamos, marriage.] (Bot.) 
A term applied to flowering planta, in contradistinction 
to cryptogamic, a term which is applied to flowerless 
pese such as ferns, mosses, sea-weeds, and lichens. 

Phaethon, (/«'e-iin.) ( Myth.) The son of Apollo, or 
the sun-god, and Clymene, who, having obtained per- 
mission from bis father to drive his chariot for one day, 
set fire to both earth and heaven, and was struck by a 
thunderbolt into the river Eridanus. 

Phalenide. ( /ii-ene-de.) (Zoól.) The Geometrid 
fam. of lepidopterous insects, comprising moths whose 
larve scem to measure the surfaces over which they 
pass. The necessity of this sort of movement results 
from the fact that they have only ten legs: 6 true ones 
under the fore part of the body, and 4 prop-legs at the 
hind extremity. They live upon trees, and in most 
cases undergo their transformation upon or in the 
ground, which they reach by letting themselves down 
by a silken thread, which they spin from their mouth 
while descending. The Canker-Worm Moth, Anisop- 
ler vernata, expands abt. 114 inch, and the wings are 
large, thin, and silky. The larvæ, called Canker-W orms, 
make their appearance upon the trees abt. the time the 
leaves of the apple-tree begin to start from the bud, 
immediately commence their depredations, lenving 
little more than the midrib and veins of the leaves. 
They are among the most destructive of all the insects, 
and it is not till they have nearly ruined the foliage of 
a tree that we are fully aware of their presence. 

Phalangiístidze, ( /dl-in-jis'te-de.) (Zoil.) The Pha- 
langer fam, comprising rodent animals, closely allied to 
the kangaroos, The skin is expanded between the fore 
and hind legs, and this enables them to make long leaps 
from tree to tree. A number of species inhabit Aus- 
tralía and the islands to the north of it. 

Phalangita, (fi-in'je-tah.) (Zoöl.) A fam. of in- 
gects embracing tracheary arachnids which are popu- 
larly known as Daddy-long-legs, or Harvest-men, and 
which are at once distinguished by their round oval 
body, and long slender legs, which are very easily de- 
tached. 

Phalanstery. ( /il'an-st?r-e) See FOURIER. 

Phalanx, (/dl'angkz.) (Greek Antiq. The ancient 
Greek formation for heavy infantry, which won for 
itself a reputation for invincibility, may be described 
as a line of parallel celumns, rendered by its depth and 
golidity capable of penetrating any line of troops. — In 


Sicily, in the 6th cent. B. o., celebrated for his cruelty. 
Phalaropidse, ( /i-a-róp'e-de.) (Zotl) The Phalw 
rope fam., O. Grallatores, comprising birds (Fig. 625; 
allied to the Snipes, and inhabiting the northern lati- 
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tudes of America and Europe. They live on the S- 
coasts, fly well, and swim expertly, resisting the heavi $t 
waves; but they never dive. The flesh is oily and un- 
palatable. 

Phantasmagoria, ( /in-tdz-ma-go're-ah.) [From Gr. 
phantasma, a phantom, and angora, an assembly.] An 
optical exhibition very similar to the magic lantern ; 
but the images are thrown on a transparent screen. 
They are magnified and diminished at pleasure, and are 
made to have the appearance of moving by causing tlie 
magic lantern to approach to or recede from the screen. 
All light is excluded, except that which passes through 
the figures ; the rest of the slides being perfectly opaque, 

Phaon,(/a'ün. (Myth.) The object of Sappho's love, 
whose coldness was said to have driven her to *the 
Lover's Leap." 

Pharaoh, (fa'ro.) (Script) The name given by the 
Hebrews to the monarch ruling in Egypt at the time, 
in the same manner as Cesar was applied to the Roman 
emperors, and as Khan is to the Tartar and Shah to the 
Persian rulers. The word is of uncertain etymology, 
and the greatest difficulties have been encountered in 
attempting to deterinine the particular monarchs who 

under this name in the Scriptures. 

Pharisees, ( /ir'e-seez.) [From Heb. pharas, separated. 
(Anc. Hist.) A sect among the Jews, who distinguish 
themselves by their zeal for the traditions of the elders, 
which they derived from the same fountain with the 
written word itself; pretending that both were delivered 
to Moses on Mount Sinai, and were therefore of equal 
authority. From their rigorous observance of these 
traditions they considered themselves more holy than 
other Jews, and therefore separated themselves from 
them; on which account they obtained their name. 
The P. numbered in their ranks the most distinguished 
lawyers and statesmen in Judea; and as persons of all 
conditions were admitted into their society, they gained 
a political influence which often decided the fate of the 
Jewish nation under the Maccabees, and brought into 
their hands whatever power had been left to the great 
council by the Romans, in the time of Christ. 

Pharmaceutics, ( far-ma-sütiks)) [From Gr. phar- 
makon, a drug.) (ed.) Pharmacy, or the art of pre- 
paring and administering drugs. 

Pharmacology, (/ir-ma-kól'o-je.) [From Gr. phar. 
makon, a medicine, and logos, a discourse.) (Med.) The 
doctrine, science, or knowledge of drugs, or the art of 
preparing medicines. One who writes on this science 
is called a pharmacologist ; and he who sells the medi- 
cines so prepared a pharm ist, or apothecary. 

Pharmacopoeia, (/dr-ma-ko-peyah.) [From Gr. 
pharmakon, and poieo, Y make.] (Med.) A dispensatory, 
ov book of directions for the composition of medicines, 
gpbroyed by medical practitioners, or published by au- 
thority. 

Pharmacy, ( fdr'ma-se.) [Gr. pharmakeia, from phar» 
makon, a medicine.) In its most extensive sense, signi 
fies the art of preserving, preparing, compounding, and 
combining whatever substances may be necessary for 
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medical purposes. And as those may bo mineral, vege- 
able, or animal, to understand the theory of pharmacy 
uires a knowledge of chemistry, botany, geology, 
mineralogy, in order to determine the properties 
of the materials employed, and the laws of their com- 
position and decomposition. In a narrower sense, 2’. is 
merely the art of compounding and mixing drugs ac- 
cording to the prescription of the physician. 
Phares, (/a'rós.) A Jighthonse, or lofty building near 
the sea. where a fire or liglit is kept burning during 
the night. to serve as a beacon to vessels, The light- 
house built by Ptolemy Soter, on the small island of 
Pharve, opposite to Alexandria, was the most celebrated 
structure of the kind in ancient times. and gave its 
name to all othera. It is said that it was 500 feet high, 
and that its light could be seen at the distance of 42 


| Philadelphaeese, (i- ul e.) 
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cent. B. o. He carly olituined the patronage of Pericles, 
who appointed him superintend nt of the public build- 
inis of his native city. He adorned the Acropolis and 
Parthenon with so of the choicest examples of his 
chisel; among them the colossal «tatues of Minerva and 
Athena Promachos, P. abt. 452 B. C. 

(Hot) The 


Syringa fam. an O of plants, all. Grossales, Tho Com- 
mon Syringa or Mock Orange, 7^ corenarius, is the 
large bushy shrub so common in ehrnbberies and cot- 
tage gardens, and remarkable in early summer for its 
terminal tufts of large creaniy-white flowers having a 
powerful odor, which at a di-tanee ig thought to resem- 
ble that of ornnge- flowers; und knownaleo by the flavor 
of its leaves, which is precisely that of cucumbers. 


Philadelphia, (J il-a-del jeuh) a city of Asia Minor. 
See ALA-SHEHR., 
Philadelphia, (/ il-a-d/!'fe-ah,) a city and port of 


entry of the U. States, in Penneylvania,— of which State 


miles. This lighthouse was cousidered one of the won- 
ders of tlie world. 


Pharynx. (f/ir'njkx) [Gr.] (Anat) That part of 


the alimentary canal which lies behind tho nose, mouth, 
and larynx. It i» a musculo-membranous sac, situated 
upon the cervical portion of the vertebral column, and 
extending trom the base of the akull to the level of the 
Bith cervical vertebra, where it becotues continuous with 
the resophagus, 

Phaseolus, (/a-se’otiis.) [L.] ( Bot.) A gen. of plants, 
O. FUN, consisting of annuals, or herbaceous peren- 
Dials, with the root-stock often tuberoua, and having 
annual stems, frequently twining. Many species have 
Leu long and geuerall y cultivated for buman food, and 
a few for ornament. The most remarkable are F. rul- 
garia, the Kidney or French Beau or Haricot, of uncer- 
tain origin, probably Asiatic, tie most generally culti- 
vated in Europe and other temperate chmatea, Amid 
a number of varieties or races, otten described as species, 
it may always be known by ita few-Howered peduncles, 
and by the ovate striate bracts at the base of the calyx. 
The whole plant is slightly pubescent, with leaves com- 
posed of tbree oval pointed leaflets, having angular fuot- 
rtalks, knotted at the base, and small stipules, The 
flowers are axillary, clustered, white, ruse, or lilac. The 
lezuine or pod is from three to six iuches or more in 
length, compressed and. pendulous, terminating in a 
Riuall sharp point. In this country it is the green pods 
in a youug state which are most valued, and when 
properly dressed. they ara highly esteemed as a whole- 
seme and excellent vegetable. In Europe the ripe 
seeds, under the name of Marients, are much used by 
cooks in the composition of a dish so called, as well as 
for a variety of soups and stews, 

Phases of the Moon. —-(/üz/72) (Ast.) See Moov. 
Phasiauida, ( /^:-in'ee.) (Zo) A bun. of birds, 
O. Rasores, having the legs, toes, and nasal fossa hare, 
the tarsus iu the male with one or more spurs, and the 
hind tue elevated above the others, It includes the 
Turkeys, Peacocks, Guinea. Fowls, Jungle Fowls, Do- 
mestic Fowls, and Pheasinta. The gen. Phasianus or 
Pheasants has the tail excessively long, the feathers of 
which overlap like tiles. There ure several species, all 
natives of Asia. 

Phasmid:e, ( /izme-de.)) (ZoX.) The Walkine-stick 
fam „comprising orthopterous insects which are ut once 
distinguished by their very close reseniblarce to veze- 
table structures, Some appear like dry twigs; others 
have wings which almost exactly resemble green or dry 
leaves. They are sluggish in their movements, and are 
found principally in warm regions; three or more 
species belong to N. America. 


it is virtually the metropolis, — is built in the form of a 
parallelogram, and occupies the entire undulating area 
of land bet. the Delaware and Schuylkill rivers, six m. 
above their junction, 136 N. E. of Washington, and 57 m. 
S. W. of New York; N. Lat. 39° 59’, W. Lon. 75 10 
The civic jurisdiction extends over the whole co. of 
Philadelphia, thus giving to this city a greater muni- 
cipal arca than is possessed by any otber in tbe Union. 
The growth of P. has necessitated considerable moditi- 
cations in its architectural aspect; thongh, generally 
Rpeaking, it presents a very uniform appearance, with 
the principal streets at right angles, and broken upon 
by several spacions squares adorned with fountains, &c. 
Its chief publie buildings comprise Girard College, U. 
S. Mint, Custom-Honse, Exchange, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Post-Office. City Hail, Ke. The Stite-House 
contains the so-called. Independence Hall., a chamber in 
which sat the Congress that issued the American Dec- 
laration of Iudependenec in 1776. The Academy of 
Music. Union League Glub house, its newspaper build: 
ings. and Grand Masonic Temple. are also cdihees promi- 
nent as regards eze und architectural elegance. Near 
the city is Fairmount Park, a picturesque tract of 3,000 
acres, und a favorite pleasnre resort of the citizens. P. 
is noted for her medical schools, public libraries, and 
private art-galleries; and possesses, at the Academy of 
Natural Scicnees, the most important museum in the 
country. Here i- also tne U. S. Navy Yurd aud Arsenal, 
with a sectional dock capable of raising ships of war of 
the heaviest tonnage. ‘Khe manntacturing interests of 
this city are important in their returns and multifari- 
ous iu their kind: the principal items of fabrication 
are cotton stuffs. woollen goods, iron, paper, glass, 
chemicals, rutlrond engines and machinery, &c. In 
1876, the value of mechanical products reached $762, 
484.698, un increase of $215 198.211 over the previous 
decennial census: in 1577, they reached $600,000.00, 
The number of establishments engaged in manufucture4 
in ISTO was 8.579, and the gross caquonnt of capital em- 
ployed d. 3 40.6.1“. Altogether, whether as regards 
wealth, industrial progress, or population, J. ranks ag 
the second city of the Union. Founded by Penn (q. v.) 
in 1685, it becatine incorporated as à city in Tol. In 
1876, the U. 8. Centenuial Exhibition was held at P. 


Philanthropy. (/d h- p.) [Ur. philruthrópin, 


truu phileo, | love, and anthleropos, & man} Good-vill 
and benevolence towards the whole of ma: Kind. It 
ditiera irom sroendsdap, Inasmuch as it bas no limits to 


Pheasant. int.) (Zo) See Puoastanipg, 
Pheasants Eve. (Bot) See Divinus, 
Phelps, (fp: in Missouri, S. E. central co.; area, 


its sphere of action, whereas friend hip way be con. 
fined to an individual; but à true philanthropist so 
loves his fellow-men, that he i$ continually exerting 


600 «q. m.; C. Rolla. 

Phenakistoscope, ( fenai-Kis'to-skóp.) | From Gr. 
phenakismos, illusion, and shopeia, to look A (Opto: .) 
An optical toy devised by Plateau, in which à series of 

images are placed before the eve, one after the other. in 

rapid succession, The images are made to represent the 
dittercnt stages of motion, such ie a man in the act of 
running, a horse leaping, &., Kc. Owing to the per 

Bisten» of impressions on the retina, ono imago does 

not cease to be seen before the neat ix presented te the 

eye, und the result is an apparent continuity of motion, 
the object appearing to be inoviuz A recent modi- 
tion of this toy is known as the zoetrope, 

Phe'nic Acid. (hem) See Carson Acip. 

Phenomenon, ( /--nóm'e-ncu) pl. PHENOMENA. [Gr. 
platnomenon, from phatnomai, I e (Jhs.) 

Whatever is presented to the eye by observation 

or experiment, or whatever is discovered to exist; 

as the phenomena of heavenly bodies or terrestrial sub- 

stances; the phenomena of heat, color, vision, &c. 

Phidias, (fii e-ds,) one of the greatest sculptors of 

antiquity, was r. at Athens towards the close co! che 4th 


Philip, (Jip.) 


himself for their weltire. 

(Fr. Philippe; It. Pro: Sp. N. 
fam; Ger. Philipp) Ihe name borne by the following 
nenarelis and potentatós who make a figure in un- 
cient and modern history. — Pi kes OF BURGUNDY: 
IP. surnamed Zhe Beld, h. 1242, was a son of John, 
king of France, of which country he acted as regent 
during the insanity of Charles VI. D. MOL — P. 
(called Tae Go! grandson of the preceding, was B. in 
1205, became an ally of England ayainst France, and 
one of the most powerful princes of his time. He es- 
tablished the Order of the Golden Fleece, and D. in 
1467.— Kias or FRANCE: P I., 8. 1052, 8. his father 
Henry I. in loon, carried on a war against England, 
aud was excommunicated by the Popes D. in 1108. — 
J. II. (AUGUSTUS, h. 1165. 9. his father Louis VIE in 
110. He abetted the rebellion of the sons of Henry 
1l. of Enaziand against their father; abandoned the 
Crusade ont of hostility to Ricuard Cour de Lion; eu- 
gaged iu war with the latter for the poesession of Nor- 
mandy, which he obtained mong with Anjou end Tou- 
rainc; and turning theo hia arms against Flandern 
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ned the celebrated battle of Bouvines, 1214, and D. 
— P. rw der The Bold), ». 1245, s. his father 
Louis IX. in 1270, and p., after a comparatively un- 
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Fig. 526. — COSTUMES UNDER PHILIP THE BOLD. 
(From a brass in the Louvre, Paris. a. p. 1280.) 


eventful reign, in 1285. — P. IV. (called Le Bel, or The 
Handsome), B. 1268, s. his father, the preceding, in 1285. 
The great events of his reign were his wars with the 
Papacy and the extermination of the Knights Tem- 
plars. D. 1314. — P. V., B. 1293, s. Louis X. in 1316, es- 
tablished the Salic Law in France, persecuted the Jews, 
and p. in 1322. — P. VI., p. 1293, s. Charles IV. in 1325, 
and thus founded the royal house of Valois. His 
reign was singularly fraught with disasters. By in- 
volving himself in a war with Edward III. of England 
he lost the battle of Crecy, and with it the town of 
Calais. D. in 1350, — EMPEROR or GERMANY: P., Duke 
of Suabia, and son of Frederick Barbarossa, was elected 
to the imperial throne in 1198. A civil war ensued, 
owing to the claims of Otho IV., which were supported 
by the Pope, who excommunicated P. The latter per- 
ished by assassination in 1208. — KINGS or MACEDONIA: 
P. II., s. his brother Perdiccas in 359 B. c., waged the 
so-called Social and Sacred Wars with Athens, 358-347, 
and became master of Greece by the victory of Chwro— 
nea in 335. While preparing for a war against Persia, 
P. was assassinated by a soldier of his body-guard, 
836 n. c.— P. V., s. his uncle, Antigonus Doson, 220 B. o., 
and, as commander-in-chief of the Achwan League, de- 
feated the Spartans and toliaus, 218-17. After form- 
ing an alliance with Hannibal, P. was defeated at Cy- 
noscephale, 197, and p. 195 B. c. — KINGs or Spain: P. I. 
(styled The Handsome), 8. at Bruges, 1475, was a son of 
Maximilian I. of Germany by hís wife Mary of Bur- 

ndy, from whom he inherited the sovereignty of the 

etherlands. By his marriage with Joanna, daughter 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, P. became king of Castile 
and Aragon in 1504, and b. two years later. He was 
father to the Emperor Charles V. — P. IL, king of 
Spain, grandson of the preceding, B. at Valladolid in 
1527, became sovereign of the Netherlands after the ab- 
dication of his father in 1555, and later, in the same 
year, s. him on the Spanish throne. The chief events 
of his reign were: his marriage with Mary, Queen- 
Regnant of England; a war with France, in which he 
gained the victory of St. Quentin, and which was ter- 
minated by the Treaty of Chateau-Cambresis ; the estab- 
lishment of the Inquisition in Spain; the revolt of the 
Netherlands and its sanguinary suppression by the 
Duke of Alva; and his disastrous expedition of the 
* Armada” against England, 1588. This bigoted mon- 
arch p. in 1598. — His son, P. III., succeeded him. His 
reign was characterized by the political ascendancy of 
the Duke of Lerma; the recognition ef the indepen- 
dence of the Netherlands; aud the expulsion of the 
Moors from Spain. D. 1621.— P. IV., B. 1605, s. his 
father, the mis. placed himself under the gov- 
erning control of Olivarez; renewed the war against 
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the Netherlands; formed a league with the German 
emperor against the Protestants; was defeated at sea 
by the Dutch, and on land by the French at Rocroy, 
and in other battles; lost the kingdom of Portugal by 
her people rising for their independence; and gener- 
"x precipitated the declension of Spain as a European 
and colonial power. D. 1665. — P. V., B. 1688, second 
son of Louis, phin of France, became heir to the 
crown of Spain upon the death of Charles II. in 1700. 
His title being contested by the Archduke Charles of 
Austria, led to the long War of the Spanish Succession, 
and the defeat of the Allies at Almanza, 1707. His 
claims were at length recognized by the Treaty of 
Utrecht in 1713. D. 1746. 

Phil ip, (St.,) one of the Twelve Apostles, n. at Beth- 
saida, on the Sea of Galilee, preached in Phrygia, and 
suffered m rdom at Hierapolis, abt. 80. 

Philippeville, ( fe-lép’vél,) a fortified city of Algeria, 
on the Gulf of Stora, 35 m. W. of Bona. Pop. 12,191. 

Philippi, ( fe-lip'pe.) (Anc. Geog.) A city of E. Mace- 
donia, in the vicinity of which was fought the great 
battle, B. c. 42, in which the republican army of Brutus 
and Cassius was defeated by Octavius and Antony. P. 
was the place, too, where the A postle Paul first preached 
the pel in Europe. 

Phil inns, (Epistle to the.) ( fe-lip'pe-dnz.) 
(Script. One of the latest epistles written by St. Paul, 
and addressed by him to the inhabitants of Philippi. 

Philippic, ( fc-lip/pik.) A word used to denote any dis- 
course or declamation full of acrimonious invective. 
It derives its name from orations made by Demosthenes - 
against Philip of Macedon, in which the orator bitterly 
attacked the king as the enemy of Greece, 

Philippines, The,) (fil'ip.pinz) or PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS, a large group of islands in Oceanica, lying bet. 
the Pacific Ocean and the China Sea, and the most im- 
portant colonial possession of Spain in the E. The 
extend bet. N. Lat. 59 32-199 38’, and E. Lon. 117-1279, 
and are b. N. by the Bashee and Babuyan Islands which 
lie bet. the P. and Formosa; and S. by the Strait of 
Basilan, separating them from the Sooloo Archipelago. 
The islands are abt. 400 in number, the larger ones be- 
ing Luzon, Mindanao, Palawan, and Mindoro. Area, 
56,000 sq. m. Surface mountainous and of volcanic sub- 
structure; soil highly fertile, producing sugar, tobacco, 
indigo, coffee, rice, spices, vanilla, cotton, the cereals, 
and the choicest fruits. The natives are of mixed Malay 
and Papuan stock, and in the interior constitute wild 
and independent tribes. Cap. Manila, the residence of 
the Spanish Captain-General, or viceroy. These islands, 
discovered by Magellan in 1521, have a pop. of 4,319,269. 

Philippopolis, ( /c-lip-pop'o-lis,) or PHILIPPOPOLI, a 
manuf. town of Turkey in Europe, p. Roumelia, on 
the Maritza, 86 m. W. of Ab Pop. 40,000. 

Philips, (/il'ipz)in Arkansas, an E. co., b. by Missis. 
sippi ; area, 725 sq. m.; C. Helena. 

Philistines, (fi/is-tiuz.) (Script. A celebrated peo- 
ple of antiquity, mentioned in the 
Bible as being in frequent contest 
with the Jews, and who lived on 
the coast of the Mediterranean, 
to the S. W. of Judæa, from Ekron 
towards the Egyptian frontier, 
bordering principally on the 
tribes of Dun, Simeon, and Judah. 
]t was not till the reign of Heze- 
kiah that the P. were entirely 
subdued (2 Kings xviii. S. Alex- 
ander the Great traversed their 
country and took Gaza; and 
Philistia was involved in the for- 
tunes of the Syrian, Egyptian, 
and Maccabean and subsequent 
Jewish wars. At last it fell under 
and was disposed of by the Roman 
power (1 Macc. iii. 41, x. 69-89, 
xi. 60-62; Josephus, Antiq., lib. 
xiii. 13, 2 3, lib. xiv. 4, f 4, lib. xv. 
1. f 3, lib. xvii. 11, 22 4, 5). 

Philology. (oje.) [Gr. 

hilologia, from phileo, I love, and 
| etg language.] (Lit.) In its 
usual acceptation, that branch 
of literature which comprehends 
a knowledge of the etymology or 
origin of words, and whatever re- 
lates to the history, affinity, and 
present state of languages. 


Fig. 521. 
In a PHILISTINE. ( After an 
wider sense, it signities an assem- Egyptian painting.) 


blage of sciences, consisting of Em 
grammar, rhetoric, poetry, antiquities, histery 
pun, &c., usually understood by the French term belles 
ettres. 
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Philomela, ( eee (Myth.) The daughter of 

: Pandion, who was ou by her sister’s hus- 

band, and, according to the legends, turned intoa night- 
in —(Zosl.) See SYLVICOLIDÆ. 

Philopeemen, ( fi-o-pemén.) (Gr. Hist.) The great 
Acheean general, who was one of the most distinguished 
Greeks during the latter part of the history of his 
country. He humbled Sparta, and raised the spirit of 
the e, and labored to secure by means of it the 
restoration of Grecian independence. But in the year 
183 p. c. he was made prisoner by the Messenians, and 

ut to death by poison. 

Philosophers Stone, (The, (fe-lòs'o-fùra.) 
(Alchemy.) The name under which was known, for 

a long sought-for chemical element, by which, as 
was preten the baser metals might be converted into 


ld. 

Philosophy ( fe-los'o-fe.) [Gr. philosophia, from phi- 
leo, I love, and sophia, wisdom.] The love and pursuit 
of knowledge or wisdom. In a general sense, the term 
includes observation and reflection on every subject; or 
an investigation of the causes of all phenomena, both 
of mind and of matter. The term philosopher originated 
with Pythagoras, who declined the title of the wise, 
which had been given to his predecessors, and contented 
himself with the name of a “friend or lover of wisdom." 
The object of P. is the ascertainment of generalized 
truth. P, in general, was so imperfect in the earliest 
ages of antiquity, and even in the more polished times 
of Greece and Rome, that it appears, when looking 


down from the high pinnacle of modern improvements | £ 


and of laxe discoveries, but little removed from solemn 


trifling and puerile affectation. Yet some of the an- = 
cients, it must be confessed, approached so near to the | 


truth, in matters of high importance, that we are led to 
wonder how they failed of making its discovery. In 
ethics and in politics they have left behind them some 
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particulars the Seal resembles the quadruped kind, it 
tly differs from all of them with respect to its feet; 
or, though furnished with the same number of bones 
as in quadrupeds, they are united to the body in such a 
singular manner, and 80 covered with a membrane, that 
they would rather resemble fins than feet, did not the 
sharp strong claws with which they are pointed show 
their proper analogy. The Harp-seal, P. Grænlandica 
(Fig. 528), receives its popular name from a large, black, 
crescent-shaped mark on each side of the back. It is 
from 6 to9 feet in length. The Seals live in herds, more 
or less numerous, along the shores of the frigid seas; 
and upon uninhabi coasts they bring forth and 
suckle their young, and exhibit the most tender 
solicitude for their welfare. They are easily tamed, 
become strongly attached to their keepers, 
them at a distance, and seem to be endowed with ave 
considerable share of intelligence. The form of their 
teeth ard jaws shows them to be carnivorous; and 
their food consists of fish, crabs, and sea-birds, which 
they are enabled to surprise while swimming. Their 
skin and oil is of considerable mercantile importance, 


Y 


excellent works; but the solution of the phenomena | = 


of nature was reserved for a Bacon and a Newton. 
Their reasonings were hypothetical, for they never 
thought of arguing by induction — the only chain by 
which truth can be drawn from many of her deep re- 
cesses, The reader will find, under their proper heads, 
the several parts of FP., natural and experimental, and 
the MM ancient and modern systems, separately 
noticed. 

Philter, ( /il'tüir.) [From Gr. philtron.] (Iarm.) A 
potion, or medicinal preparation, supposed by tle an- 
cients to possess caro agli of exciting to love. 

Phlebotomy, (-bót'o-mz.) [From Gr. pAleps, phlebos, 
a vein, and tomé, an incision.] (Surg.) The act, art, or 
pee of opening a vein for the purpose of letting 


Phlegm, (Um.) [Gr. phlegma, from phlego, I burn. 
(Physiol. Bronchial mucus, a thick tenacious matter 
secreted in the throat. The word is also used in the 
sense of nervous and sanguineous, to express a peculiar 
temperament or condition of the body, a phlegmatic 
temperament being regarded as a cold, dull, apathetic 
state of mind and body. 

Phleum, (/i^üm.) [From Gr. pileos] (Bot) A gen. 
of plants, O. Graminacex, the inflorescence of which is 
mostly in ovale spike-like panicles. P. pratense, the 
Cat's-tail or Timothy Grass, is a very valuable species, 
being one of the earliest and most productive grasses. 

Phlox, (one.) (Gr, a flame.] (Bot.) A genus of 
showy herbaceous North American plants, O. Polemoni- 
aces, which send up rod-like unbranched stems, 1 to 4 
feet high, with opposite undivided leaves, terminal 
pauicles, and handsome flowers, which are white, blue, 
some shade of red, or variegated. 

Phocas, ( o'kds) a Byzantine emperor, usurped the 
throne, 602 4. P.; reigned with cruelty ; and was put to 
death by Heraclius, 610. 

Phocidze, (fo'se-de.) (Zoól) A family of Carnivora, 
which, of all four-limbed mammiferous animals, are 
those which display the most complete adaptation to 
residence in the water. The Seal or Sea-calf (Phoca 
vitulina) resembles a quadruped in some respects, and 
a fish inothers. The head is round, and the nose, which 
is broad, resembles that of a dog, with the same look 
of intelligence and mind and expressive physiognomy. 
It has large whiskers, oblong nostrils, and great black 
sparkling eyes. It has no external ears, but a valve 
exists in the orifices, which can be closed at will, so as 
to keep out the water; the nostrils have a similar 
valve; and the clothing of the body consists of stiff 
glossy hair, very closely set against the skin. Th” 
body is elongated and conical, gradually tapering from 
the shoulders to the tail. The spine is provided with 
strong muscles, which bend it with considerable force; 
and this movement 1s of great assistance to the propul- 


- — 
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Fig. 528. — HARP-SEAL. 
The skin is dressed with the fur on, to make caps, &c., 
or is tanned and used as leather. The oil is colorless 
and almost inodorous; it is much superior to whale- 
oil. — The Walrus or Morse, Trichecus rosmarus, of the 
Arctic regions, resembles the large seals, but is espe- 
cially distinguished from them by having the upper 
canines enormously developed, forming tusks which in 
many cases are two fect long. It is of the size of the 
largest ox, and is covered with short brown hair. It 
uses its strong tusks to lift itself from the water upon 
the rocks or ice-banks, where large numbers bask to- 
gether in the sunshine, Tho tusks also serve as means 
of defence, and for obtaining sea-weed, which with fish 
constitutes its food. When attacked it is fierce, and 
becomes a formidable antagonist, especially if attended 
by young. It readily smashes a boat with its tusks, or, 
rising in the water, hooks them over the side, and up- 
sets it. e 
Phocion, (fo'she-dn,) a celebrated Athenian general, n. 
402; put to death on a trumpery charge of treason, 317 


B. C. 

Phocis, (es.) \ Anc. Geog.) A country of Greece, on 
the north shore of the Corinthian gulf, between Locris, 
Doris, and Boeotia. Delphi was in its territory; and the 
principal events in its history were the sacred wars, 
the second of which lasted for 10 years, and ended in 
the country being subjugated and ravaged by Philip of 
Macedonia, in 246 B. C., and the Phocians being struck 
out of the list of Hellenic people. 

Phoebe Bird, (/ be.) (Zoöl.) See CoLoPTERIDE. 

Phoebus, (fe'biis.) (Myth.) A name of APOLLO. 

Phoenicia, ( /»-nish'yah.) Prom Gr. photniz, the palm 
— literally, land of the mp etin Anc. Geog.) The 
name of a country which originally embraced the en 
tire narrow strip of seaboard extending along what is 
now known as the Levant, from Antioch in Syria to 
the Egyptian frontier. More strictly speaking, how- 
ever, P. Proper formed a part of the region then 
called Canaan, consisting mainly of the territories be- 
longing to the cities of Tyre and Sidon. P.,upwards of 
1500 years n. c., was known for tlie great maritime en- 
terprise of its people, and the magnitude of its com- 
merce. The Phcenicians founded Carthage (g. v.) in 878 
p. C.; aided Persia against Greece, and suffered a naval 
defeat at the Eurymedon, 466; and were subjugated by 
Alexander the Great, in 331. After the death of the 
latter, P. became successively a possession of the 
tians, Phrygians, and Armenians, until its annexation 
by the Romans, B. c. 62. 


sion of the body. Although in most of the foregoing | Pheenicopteridase, ( fe-ni-kóp-ér'e-de.) (Zodl.) The 
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Flamingo fam., 0. Grallatores, comprising birds with| gives rigidity. The value of guano and coprolites as 
the neck and legs excessively elon toes fully | manure depends in a great measure on the phosphates 
webbed, bill bent abruptly in the middle, and the] they contain. — Phosphorous acid, which contains g less 
edges lamellated. proportion of oxygen than P., forms also a series of 

Phoenix, (Tn.) [From Gr. phoiniz, a palm-tree.] | salts with bases, which are, however, of little impor- 
(Myth) A fabulous bird described as being as large as | tance. 


an eagle; its head finely crested with a beautiful 


Phosphorous Acid. See PHOSPHORIC ACID. 
lumage, its neck covered with gold-colored feathers, 


Phosphorus, ( fos’ /o-ris.) [From Gr. phós, and phoreo. 


ts tail white, and its body purple or crimson. When 
the bird found himself near his end, he prepared a pyre 
of myrrh and precious herbs, in which he burned bim- 


self; afterward. to revive from hia ashes in the freshness 
of youth. —(Ast.) A constellation of the S. hemisphere, 
near that of Acherner. — ( Bot.) A gen. of palms, almost 
confined to N. Africa and tropical Asia, chiefly charac- 
terized by its one-seeded fleshy fruit, the seed being com- 
posed of aay albumen with a groove down the front 
and the embryo placed at the back, The Date Palm, P. 
dactylifera, which grows abt. 60 or 80 feet high, and 
lives to a great age, is cultivated in immense quantities 
all over the N. part of Africa, and more sparingly in W. 
Asia and 8. Europe; and in some of these countries its 
fruit, though only known by us as an article of luxury, 
affords the principal food of a large proportion of the 
9 
Phone Writing, (fontik.) [From Gr. phdnéti- 
kos, belonging to sound.| That in which sounds are 
represented, in opposition to ideographic, in which ob- 
jects are represented according to their appearance, 
and abstract ideas symbolically —as in the figurative 
part of the Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
Phonograph, n. (/o-nó' gef.) gr. phone, sound, 
graphein, to write.) An instrument invented by Edi- 
son, in whieh a pointed stylus acts upon a revolving 
a apia which is covered with tin-foil or other suit- 
able material. The stylus is fixed to a diaphragm, 
which is caused to vibrate by the sound of the voice, 
the inflections of the voice being recorded in the spiral 
marks made by the stylus on the foil. If now the 
cylinder be turned again, the stylus traveling its 
former path causes the diaphragm to vibrate in the 
same manner, reproducing the original verbal sounds. 
The P. has been greatly perfected, and is marvelous 
in its power of reproducing a speaker's words. 
Phonography, (f ra-fe.) [From Gr. phóué, 
sound, aud graphé, description.] (Arts.) A method of 
writing short-hand, by representing all the consonants 
by straight lines and curves, aud the vowels by dots and 
short dashes, which are made heavy or light, to repre- 
sent long and short vowels. 
Phosphate Rock. A richiy phosphatic material 
found largely in the beds of streams in the vicinity of 
Charleston, 3. C., aud in various localities of Florida, 
of high value as a fertilizer. These beds yielded in 
1893, 041.368 tons, worth $4,136,070. 
Phosphorescence, (eu- r.) [From Gr. phos, 
light, and pherein, to bear.) (Piys.) The phenomenon 
exhibited by certain bodies, of emitting light when 
viewed in the dark. P. can be artificially produced in 
inorganic matter which contains not a particle of phos- 
phorus. What is called the Bolognian stone is a native 
sulphate of barytes which has been calcined, and af- 
terwards exposed to the sun’s rays. When cold, it will 
shine in the dark. In the vegetable world, it is well 
known that certain fungi exhibit this phenomenon, 
but it is doubtful whether living flowers ever emit 
luminosity, notwithstanding the statements to that 
effect. Wood in a state of decay is frequently phos- 
phorescent. This is thought to be a vital phenomenon, 
and due to the mycellum (spawn) of a fungus. Decay- 
ing fish is luminous in the dark, possibly from the 
same cause. In warm latitudes, the sea at night often 
presents a brilliant spectacle in the neighborhood of a 
vessel in motion, from the innumerable sparklings of 
the agitated water, caused, it is generally thought, by 
the presence of minute animals of low organization, 
many such being known to emit light when irritated. 
Several mollusks are phosphorescent under such cir- 
cumstances, as well as some small crustaceans. Some 
medus give out vivid luminosity, and certain Sertula- 
rian zoóphytes Among insects, there are the well- 
known cases of the Glow-worm aud the Firefly. Other 
insects also are known to give out light. 
Phosphoric Acid, (-/órik.) (Chem.) An acid pro- 
duced when phosphorus burns in air or oxygen. f is 
a very x Ga white, amorphous substance, very deli- 
quescent in moist air, and hissing like a red-hot iron 
when thrown into water. It is a powerful acid, and 
has different properties according to the number of 
atoms of water with which it unites, Form. PO,.— 7". 
acid unites with alkalies, earths, and metallie oxides, 
forming with them salts denominated p Phos- 
pbate of lime is a constituent of bones, to which it 


Phosphuret, (fös fu-rèt.) (em.) 


l bring.) (Chem.) A non-metallic element discovered 
by Brandt in 1669; at. weight 32; sp. gr. 4:28; symbol 
P. In the pure state it is a nearly colorless or faintly 

ellow, waxy solid. It is transparent, although it soon 
asta ue and crystalline, It crystallizes in oc- 
tahedrons. It melts at 111° F. to an oily liquid, and 
boils at about 554° F. Vapor density about 435. I: is 
insoluble in water, but very soluble in disulphide of 
carbon. It isa very poisonous substance. The most 
striking characteristic of P. is its intense affinity for 
oxygen. A piece of it catches fire by slight friction or 
gentle heat, and sometimes spontaneously when ex- 
eie to air on wood or some non-conductor of heat. 

hen its solution in disulphide of carbon is poured 
upon blotting-paper and exposed to the air, the finely- 
divided P. which is left behind oxidizes quickly, and 
bursts into flame. The combustion of P. in oxygen is 
attended with the evolution of one of the most intense 
artificial lights known. When e to air in a 
dark room, P. shines with a lambent light, evolv- 
ing a faintly luminous vapor. ing to its great in- 
flammability, P. should always be kept under water, and 
must only be handled with extreme care. P. exists in 
several modifications, which are as follows : — White P 
is produced by the action of light. Its sp. gr. is less than 
that of the transparent variety. Black P. is produced 
by melting 7. and suddenly cooling it. Viscous P. is 
obtained by heating F. to near its melting-point and 
then suddenly cooling it. Amorphous P. is a red, amor- 
phous substance, of sp. gr. 214, which does not oxidize 
in the air at the ordinary temperature, emits no odor, 
is not poisonous, and is insoluble in disulphide of car- 
bon and other solvents of ordinary P. It may be kept 
in the air without danger, and can even be wrapped in 
paper aud handled without fear of ignition. Owing to 
its comparative harmleesness, amorphous P. is largely 
replacing common P. in the manufacture of lucifer 
matches. The conversion of vitreous into amorphous 
P. may be effected by heating it in a flask (A, Fig. 529) 


Fig. 529. — PREPARATION OF AMORPHOUS PHOSPHORUS. 


placed in an oil-bath, B, maintained at a temperature 
ranging from 450? to 460° F., the flask being furnished 
with a bent tube, C, dipping into mercury, and with 
another tube, D, for supplying carbonic acid gna, dried 
by passing over chloride of calcium. "The flask should 
be thoroughly filled with carbonic acid before applying 
heat, and the tube delivering it may then be closed 
with a small clamp, E. After exposure to heat for 
about forty hours, but little ordinary phosphorus will 
remain, and this may be removed by allowing the mas 
to remain in contact with bisulphide of carbon for 
some hours, and subsequently washing it with fresh 
bisulphide of carbon till the latter leaves no phos- 
phorus when evaporated. 

A combination 
of phosphorus with a metal, or other elementary sub- 
stance, as phosphuret of iron, &c. 


Phosphuretted Hydrogen, (frid hdro- 


Jen.) (Chem.) A compound of one atom 3 
and three atoms hydrogen. It is obtained by filling a 
retort containing a small quantity of phosphorus, with 
a solution of caustic potash — no vacant space be:ng 
left for atmospheric air, which would cause explosion ; 
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placing the retort in a solution of common aalt, to se- 
cure a proper temperature, and prevent danger if it 
should breuk; and applying heat. P. H. is evolved, 
and spontaneously inthunes on issuing from the water 
in which the beak of the retort bas been immersed, As 
each bubble of the gas takes fire, a ring of smoke 
ascends from it. revolving rapidly on axes the planes 
of which are perpendicnlar to that of the ring. When 
the cas is transmitted into oxygen, the effect is very 
brilliant, but the experiment is dangerous. 
Photius, (// % e,) a Byzantine Greek of noble fam- 
fly, became patriarch of Constantinople after the dep- 
osition of Ignatius, 857 A.D. The latter's cause was 
taken up by Pope Nicholas, who pronounced anathema 
against P in X63, The latter, in retaliation, assembled 
a council which excommunicated the Pontitf — a step 
which originated the great schism between the Eastern 
and Western churches. D. in banishment, 886. 
Photo-elec'tric Microscope. (Opt) See Maaic 
LANTERN, 
Photogen, ( fo'toj'n.) [From Gr. phos, phofos, Nght; 
gennao, I preduce.]. (Chem.) One of tlie liquid hydro- 
carbons used in lamps, and obtained by tlie distillation 
of bituminous shale, lignite, &c, 
Phototen ie Apparatus, (Opt) See Macio LAN- 
TERN. 
Photo-galvanog’raphic Process. Bee Puoro- 
GRAPHIC ENGRAVING, 
Photoglyph’ie Engraving. 
ENGRAVING., 
Photogri ph'i Engraving. There aro many pro- 
cesses by which a metal plate can be engraved, suf- 
cient to print from, by the joint action of light and 
chemical foree. It would be impossible to describe the 
numerous ingenious processes which have been from 
time to time devised for thts purpose, but the follow ing 
outline will give a fair of the principles on whieh 
most of them are based: — A solution is made of gela- 
tine and bichromate of potash of appropriate atrength, 
his is poured, while warm, upon a steel plate, and 
allowed to dry in the dark. It is nextexposcd to light, 
under a negative. The action of light canses the 


See PHOTOGRAPHIC 


Photography in Color. 


Photography, Amateur, 


i*':otology. (-t He.) 
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tur», it must be washed in the solution of a hyposul. 
phite, to remove the unaltered salt of silver, and pre 
vent further darkening. Instead of paper containing 
only nitrate ^ silver, one which, after having been im- 
pre«nated wiih that substance, has been dipped in a 
solution of commen salt — to change the nitrate of ell - 
ver into chloride —is employed; having been found 
more sensitive to the action of light. Photographic 
papers have been prepared also with other substances, 
which improve their delicacy, color, &c. 1f some of the 
prepared paper is put into the camera obscura, a nega- 
tire picture will be produced; and if this is printed 
from — that is, if it is placed between another portion of 
the prepared paper and the light — a positive picture will 
result. Collodion %. r.), carefully spread on glass, and 
rendered sensitive by sume of the salts usually em- 
ployed for the purpose, is found, in many cases, more 
convenient than paper. And by varying the process 
Many attempta have 
been made to produce colored piiotograpns, by St. 
Victor, Becquerel, and others, but withou success. 
Recently the effect of color photography has been 
achieved by F. Ives, who takes three simultaneous 
negatives under different colored glasses. By combin- 
ing these nevatives in à lantern picture on a screen, or 
ina stereoscopic instrument called phot ochromoscope, 
the colora are excellently reproduced. Another and 
still more recent. method is to. take the photograph 
throuzh glass screen on whieh painliel lines in 
reveral colors are very closely drown. On looking at 
the nezative through a sincilar s reen the colors appear. 
The taking of photo- 
graphs by amateurs has becoine highly popular of late 
years, and has proved an interestiny and valuable 
recreation, In connection with this instantaneous 
pretosraphy has come creatly into vogue, the sensie 
tiveness of the photouraphiec filme now used being 80 
gent that excellent pictures can be obtained in a 


minute fraction of a secoud 
| From Gr. pA2tos, and logos, 
doctrine.) The doctrine of the nature and phenomena 


of licht. 


chromic acid to be reduced to &squioxide of Chromium, | Photo-magnetism. (t- Im.) The doctrine of 


the oXygen going to the gelatine., and converting it 
into an insoluble substance, If the surtaee js now 
wetted, the portions not acted on by licht will swell up, 
the other parts ren ainingat their omg levet, and a 
mould can be taken of this relict-picture, and from this 
a copper plate electrotyped, from which prints may b 

taken at an ordinary press. This is the principle of the 
phota-qaleanographic process, It instead of simply nllow- 
ing the unacted-on gelatine to swell up. it is entirely 
dissolved out with water, the portion where no light 
has acted will be left bare, and may be bitten in with 
acid. ‘Those parts covered with the insoluble gelatine 
being protected from action, this engraved plate may 
then be printed from at a copperplate press iu the 
ordinary manner. If. instead of metal; a lithographic 
stone is employed, and it be moistened with water atier 
the action of light, the different parts will have difer- 
ent attractions for grease und water, and % Te, il Iii. 
raphyis the result. Mr. Talbot pours the mixture over 
a steel plate, and, after exposure to light, floods it with 
solution of perchloride of iron. This souks through the 
unaltered gelatine, and etches the steel surface snpli- 


J'hotometer, (-tom'e-tür.) 


Photosphere, ( /»'to-sfer.) 


Phato-typog raphy. 


the relation existing between light and magnetism. 
[From Gr. phos, light, 
and snetro», measure.| (Phys) An apparatus for mess- 
uring the intensity of light; or an instrument in- 
tended to dadiauts the different quantities of light on 
cloudy and bright days, or received by bodies illumle 
pated in different degrees, Instruments for che pure 
pose have been invented by Rumfort, de Saussure, 

lie, and others. 


Photo-sculp'ture. A new art, invented recently by 


M. Willeme, a Frenchman. It consists in taking like 
nesses in the form of statuettes und medallions by 
the nid of photography, and a very ingenious serien of 
accessory contrivances, A building specially adapted 
for the purpose is absolutely necessary tur the successe 
ful acconiplisliinent of the prosess. 

[From Gr. photos, nnd 
snleuüra, a globe.) (Ast.) The luminous envelope of the 
gun. 

This art has been so lately 
invented, that any detailed description of it is deemed 
impracticabta, 


ciently deep to enable it to be printed fram. A his he Ploto-zincogrnph y. (-zing-kdq’ra-fo.\ A method 


calla photogluphic engraving, Mr. Woodbury takes a 
leaden mould from the swollen-up gelatine pi ture and 
Uses this to print from with gelatine ik inn very one 
genious Manner, This is called the i. 
There are many other processes of this kind, but the 
principle is the «amo in all, 

Photography, (/o-tig'ra-fe) (From (Gr, plas, light, 
aud ru“, E write, or genito, Y D e Processes 
for the production of pictures by nieaus ef light. There 
js reason to believe, however, that the ettect is due to 
other than the luminous rays of the spectrum. We 
Lave already given an account of the Dacruerreotypo 
process (q. v.). The principiex of the photographie pro- 
cess, properly so called, may be understood by ex- 
perimenting with a piece of paper which has been 
dipped in a solution of nitrate of silver and cautiously 
dried; if the light is carefully excluded. it remains 
white: but if it is exposed to light, it graduaiiy darkens, 
until it at last becomes black. Tt while it is white. 
any opaque or translucent object is laid upon it, 80 as 
wholly or partially to intercept the rays, a representa- 
tion of the object is obtained on the paper. 
rays have been totally intercepted, it remains white; 
where none of them bave been intercepted, it ia dark: 
and where they have been partially intercepted, it i- 
darkened to an extent dependent on the amount of 
light to which it has been exposed. To fix this pic- 


Phrase. ('7ràz.) 


Where the | Phrenitis. (/re-ni' tis.) 


of copying ancient documents, &c., recently invented. 
Paperatter having been washed over with à solution 
of the bichromate of potash and gum, and then dried, is 
placed under a eollodion negative, which is n reduced 
picture of the document obtained by the photographic 
process, After it has been exposed to light, its whole 
Surface is coated. over with lithographic ink, unden 
stream of hot water is then poured upon it. As tint 
portion of the coating which was exposed to light is 
insoluble, while the other portions are easily washed 
oft, a picture of the doctiinent, &c., is obtained on the 
paper, and is ready for transforence either to stone. 
zinc, or a copper-plate. . 
[From L. phrass, a apenking.! A 
short sentence or expression, nid to be complete when 
it conveys perfect sense, as “to err is bunten; and 
incomplete, When it eonsists of several words without 
athrming anything. Any peculiar sentence or pointed 
idiomatic expression is also termed a 1. — (Is.) Any 
regular symmetrical series of notes which commence 
and finish the intended expression, 

From Gr, phrén, the mind.) 
(. d.) Inflummation of the brain, attended with acute 
fever and delirium. 


Phrenology, (Jrensl'oje.) [From Gr. phrén, tho 


mind, and logos, description.] A modern science 
which professes to teach, trum the couformation of t 
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baman skull, the particular characters and propensities 
of men, presuming that the powers of the mind and 
the sensations are dependent on peculiar parts of the 
brain; the front portions governing the intellectual, 
the middle portions the sentimental, wid the hinder 

ruons the animal propensities; the degree of which 
la dependent on the projection or bul of the parts. It 
was long ago observed by physiologists, that the char- 
acters of animals were determined by the formation of 
the forehead, and that their intelligence, in most cases, 
rose or fell in proportion to the elevation or depres- 
sion of the skull. But it was reserved to Drs. Gall 
&nd Spurzheim to expand this germ of doctrine into 
& minute system, and to map out the whole crani- 
um into small sections, each being the dwelling-place 
of a certain faculty, propensity, or sentiment; all these 
sections amounting to thirty-five, and having certain 
Dames given to them to mark their specific qualities, 
their uses and abuses. Were F. an established science, 
and were it possible to druw unerring deductions from 
the data which it lays down, its discovery would be the 
greatest step ever made in mental philosophy, and its 
application the most beneficial means ever used for the 
amelioration of the human race. By revealing indi- 
vidual character, it would give security to social inter- 
course, and make communication prompt and easy. 
It would disclose real merit and expose unworthiness, 
The truly wise and good would at last attain their 
proper station in society, while the ignorant and vicious 
would be known and shunned. But neither is H an 
established science, nor, if it were, can it ever be applied 
with certainty to the illustration of individual character, 
Many of the organs are so heterogeneous in their na- 
ture, that they may indtcate faculties or dispositions 
diametrically opposite, while others are furnished with 
compensating organs which balance their good or evil 
tendencies, and so render both ineffective. Thus you 
may have tho organ of destructireness developed largely, 
and yet be a peaceable and good man. How is this ac- 
counted for? Your organs of candiousnces and benevo- 
lence are brought to bear upon it, so that it becomes 
harmless. The science, however, if not carried too far, 
is not unreasonable, since we generally find a peculiar 
form of akull to accompany peculiarities of disposition; 
and the ancient sculptors, though, as a science, P. was 
unknown to them, do not appear to haze been ro- 

rdless of its principles. 

Phryganidze, ( fri-gun'e-de.) [From Gr. phryganon, 
a dry stick.) (Z..) The Caddice-fly fam., embracing 
neuropterous insects which have the wings broad and 
para!lel-veined, and long antennae. The larvie are found 
at the bottom of ponds und streams in cases composed 
of bits of wood, or grass, and lined with silk. They carry 
the case about with them, crawling ahont the bottom, 
and even rising to the surface of the water. 

Phrygia, (/i e-.) (Auc. Geog.) A country of Asia 
Minor, b. N. by Galatia and Bithynia; E. by Cappa- 
docin; S. by Isauria, Pisidia, and Lycia; and W. by 
Lydia, Caria, and Mysia. The E. part of this region was 
also named Lycaonía, and was famous for its fertility 
and fine flocks. Loadicea, Colosse, and Hierapolis were 
among its chief cities, After subjugation by Croesus, 
king of Lydia, F. ultimately became a Roman prov. in 
133 R. C. i 

Phrygian Cap, (/rj'-da.) (Hist) A figurative 
term for the bonnet rouge, or Cap of Liberty. 

Phryne.(/ri'ne)a celebrated Athenian courtesan, who 
flourished in the 4th cent. B. c., was mistress of the 
sculptor Praxiteles and sat as model for his famous 
statues of the goddess Venus. 

Phthisi pneumonia, (%- Iy-nu- mo ne-· ah.) (From 
Gr. phthisis, consumption, nud pneumonés, the lungs.] 

Met.) Pulmonary consumption. 

Phthisis, (¢hi'sis.) or Consumption. [From Gr. phthio, 

I waste away.) (Med) This word, taken in a generic 

gense, means progressive ernaciation of every part of the 

body. It is, however, usually restricted to 7^. pulmonalis, 

& formidable disease, which occasionally occurs acci- 

dentally, but is usually caused by a conformation ob- 

tained from progenitors. This, at least, predisposes to 
it; and but a slight exciting cause may be required to 
rouse the predisposition into action. It is less a dis- 
ease of the torrid and frigid zones; and in the temperate 
regions its pathology is often intimately allied with that 
of scrofula. It consists in the formation of tubercles in 
the lungs, which sooner or later soften and break down, 
In such a constitution, ulcerations of the lungs do not 
readily heal; and hectic fever — tlie universal attendant 
upon irritability and debility — i8 established. This 
persists, and gradnally weare down the patient, till he 
ultimately expires, exhanated by the jrritative fever. It 
is only in the incipient state of this formidable disease 
that advantage can be expected from any plan of treat- 
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ment; and of all means thai can be devised, that of re 
moving to a climate iu which air and exercise can bs 
daily enjoyed during the autumnal, winter, and spring 
months is the best. 

Physeterids, (fi-se-té’ede.) (Zodl.) The Sperm- 
Whale family, comprising Whales with excessively en- 
larged heads, and whose upper jaw has neither teeth 
nor whalebone, and whose lower jaw is narrow and 
elongated. The body yields sperm-oil. The ambergris 
is found in the intestines of Sperm-whales. These ani- 
mals inhabit deep, tropical, and temperate seas, and 
never enter the Polar regions. The Great Sperm-whale 
or Cachalot, Physter mucrocephalus, equals the Right 
Whale in size, averaging 60 feet in length, tbe head 
constituting a third of the whole animal. The Sperm- 
whale fishery has employed at one time 600 American 
vessels with 15,000 seamen. 

Physic, (fizzik.) (From Gr. physikoe, pertaining to 
nature.] A term popularly and colloquially applied to 
the scienceof medicine, and to medicinal remedies them- 
selves. 

Physical, (fizik-àl.)) [Rame deriv.] Generally, a term 
designating that which has reference to nature and her 
productions, as opposed to things moral or imaginary ; 
thus we speak of physical force or power, with reference 
to material things; whereas knowledge, skill, and the 
like, constitute moral force. A physical. body or sub- 
stance is, in the same way, a material body or sub 
stance, in contradistinction from a spiritual or mete 

vhysical substance. — P. EDUCATION. ((Culisthentcs.) See 
YMNASTICS, — 7". GEOGRAPHY. See GEOGRAPHY. 

Physician, (/ezis'in.) [Same deriv.] e) One 
whose profession is to prescriberemedies tor diseases. and 
who is consequently relied on as being skilled in the art 
of healing. Legally, a pereon who has received the degree 
of doctor of medicine from an incorporated institution. 

Physicist, (fiz'ik-ist.) [Same dene] A natural phie 
losopher; a person learned in physical science. 

Physic-nut Tree. (B..) See Curcas. 

Physics, (fiz'ik:) or NATURAL PuiLosoPHY. [Same 
deriv.) A collection of sciences, treating of the laws 
of nature, the properties of Lodies, so far as they are 
and may be considered to be destitute of life, and the 
action of these bodies upon each other. Under this 
head are comprehended astronomy, electricity, galvan - 
isin, Magnetism, mechanics, hydrostatics, pneumatics, 
optics, &c., but not chemistry or physiology. 

Physiognomics, (Ji: Ven- mie.) [From Gr. 
physis, constitution, and gnomonikos, fit to give judg- 
meut.) Among physicians, signs in the countenance 
which serve to indicate the state, disposition, &c., both 
of the body and mind. 

Physiognomy, (iz-e-óg'no-me.) [Same deriv.] The 
art of diecovering the predominant temper or other 
characteristic qualities of the mind, by tbe features of 
the face or external signs of the countenance. 

Physiology, (J- c- . (From Gr. phystologi 
from physi nature, and logos, a discourse.) That 
branch of science which treata of the peculiar functions 
and properties of living bodies, that is, of bodies which 
grow and reproduce their kind —a definition which ine 
cludes both vegetables and animals, It is distinct from 
physics in general, inasmuch as it regards organized 
bodies alone; and from metaphysics, inasmuch as it 
does not treat of mind. It is divided into animal P. and 
vegetable P. The functions of animal life are not only 
more complicated in the sanre individual than those of 
vegetation, but also more diversified in the different 
Classes into which animals are divided; so that the F. 
of each class of animals has its peculiar laws, which is 
not the case with regard to vegetables, 

Phytelephas, (. i-! e. ds.) [From Gr. phyton, a plant, 
and elephas, elephant: from its yielding a milk which 
hardens into au ivory-like substance.) (Bot.) A gen. 
of palms, differing from other genera of the same order 
by having an indefinite number of stamens. The Ivory 
plant of S. America produces the nuts known as the 
Marfil Vegetal, or Vegetable Ivory of commerce. The 
fruit consists of a collection of 6 or 7 drupes, forming 
clusters which are as large as a man's head, the drupes 
being covered outside by bard woody protuberances, 
Euch drupe contains from 6 to 9 seeds, the Vegetable 
Ivory of commerce, fashioned by the American Indians, 
and European turpers, into knobs, reels of spindles, toys, 
&c. The seed at first contains a clear insipid fluid, with 
which travellers allay their thirst; afterwards this same 
liquor becomes milky and sweet, and it changes by de- 

rees till it becomes as hard as ivory. 
phy tolaceaceee, Adk-ka'se-ae.) (Hot.) An O. of 
plants, all. Chenopodales, The Pocan, or Virginian Poke, 
or Poke-weed, Phytolacca decandra, is a branching her- 
baceous plant, with a smooth green or sometimes pur» 
plish stem, from six to twelve feet high, with largs 
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n or purplish leaves, and erect fiower racemes 
er than the leaves, the flowers having ten stamens 
and ten carpels. Its dark-purple berries, called Raisin 
d Amérique by the French, contain a purplish-red juice 
somewhat resembling red ink, and hates it is some- 
times called the Red-ink Plant. A tincture of them has 
acquired a reputation as a remedy for some forms of 
chronic rheumatism, and was once a celebrated remedy 
for cancer. The root is an emetic and cathartic; and 
the young shoots, though extremely acrid, are rendered 
harmless by boiling, and are sometimes eaten in the 
same way as asparagus. 
ier (pret ails) (anc. Placentia,) a fortif. 
and manuf. city of N. Italy, C. of p. of same name, at 
the confluence of the Po and bbia, 37 m. 8.E. of 


Milan. Pop. 39,318. 
Pina Mater, [pran ma'tür. [L., the pious mother.] 
(Anat.) The third tunic or membrane of the brain, 


which not only extends over its whole surface, but in- 
sinuates itself into all its cavities. 

Piano, (pe-ah'no.) [It., soft.] (Mus) Soft; gentle; 
tender: — a notification to a musical performer to 
lower the volume of sound in certain bars, &c. — Pianis- 
simo, in the softest and tenderest manner. 

Piano, or Pianoforte, (ort.) [FTO It. piano, 
soft, and forte, strong.) (Mus.) A well-known musical 
stringed instrument, the strings of which are extended 
over bridges rising on the sounding-board, and are 
made to vibrate by means of small covered hammers, 
which are put in motion by keys. It has been grad- 
ually improved, till it has become one of the most im- 
portant instruments in all domestic musical! entertain- 
ments. The P. is made in three distinctive forms: the 
grand, or concert-grand, the are,and the upright; in 
the first two, the springs Fun huclechtally ; in the third, 
vertically or obliquely upward. The invention of the 
P. is ascribed to a German named Schroeder, who lived 
at the beginning of the last century, but has since re- 
ceived many useful and valuable improvements. The 
square P. of the U. States surpass in workmanship and 

erfection of tone those of any other country. 

Piastre, ( pe-ds'tr.) Sp. penton) (Cumb.) A Spanish 
silver coin = to the American dollar. 

Piatt, (p,) in Illinois, an E. central co.; area, 270 
sq. m.; C. Monticello. 

Piauhy, ( pe-o'we,) a N.E. p. of Brazil, washed by the 
Atlantic Ocean, and situate bet. S. Lat. 2° 42'-119 20’, 
W. Lon. 40° 30'-179. Area, 82,595 sq. m. Surface, an 
elevated table-land, surrounded by mountains. C. Par- 
nahyba. Jp. 232,000. 

Piave, ( pc-ahv',) a river of N. Italy, having its source 
in the Alps, near Lienz, and emptyiug into the Adri- 
atic, 22 m. E. N. E. of Venice, after a S. E course of 125 m. 

Piazza, (pe-dd'zah.) [It.] (Arch.) Literally, a broad 
open place or square; in its generally accepted sense, a 
kind of colonnade erected around an open garden. 

Piaz' za. a town of S. Italy, Sicily, p. and 18 m. E.S.E. 
of the city of Caltanisetta. Pop. 14,551. 

Pica, ( pikah.) [L., a magpie.] (Zodl.) See Corving. — 
(Typog.) See TYPE. 

Picardy, (pik'ár-de) [Fr. Picarpte,] a former N. W. 
p. of Franca, now occupied by the dept. Somme, with 
portions of Aisne, Oise, Yonne, and Pas-de-Calais. 

3 ( pik-a-yom’,) in Louisiana, a name given to 
the Spanish half-real, a silver coin worth 6'4 cents 
American. 

Piccini, Niccolo, ( pet-che’ne,) an Italian composer, B. 
at Bari, 1728; p. 1800. His best operas are Iphigenia in 
Tauris, and Dido. 

Piccolomini, ( pi-ko-lo-mz'ne,) the patronymic of a 
noble Italian race, to which belonged Popes Pius II. 
and III., and Ottavio P., an imperialist field-marshal, 
1599-1656, who served with distinction during the 
Thirty Years’ War. 

Pichegru, CHARLES, ( p/sh'groo,) a French general, n. 
at Arbois, 1761, rose from the ranks to the grade of 
general of division, and received command of the army 
of the Rhine in 1793, and shortly afterward that of the 
Moselle. In 1794-5 he brought Holland under subjec- 
tion to France, but in consequence of suspected in- 
trigues on his part against the Directory he was super- 
seded by Moreau in 1796, and deported to Cayenne. 
Escaping thence, he found his way back to Paris, there 
plotted against Bonaparte, and D. in prison, 1804. 

Pichincha. ( pe-chin'chah,) a volcanic peak of the W. 
Andean Cordillera, in Ecuador, 11 m. W.N.W. of Quito. 
Height, 15,924 ft. 

Picide, ( get [From Picus, the typical genus. 

Zool.) The Woodpecker fam., . scansori 
rds characterized bya straight, rigid, and sharp bill, 
which is specially adapted to cutting into bark or wood ; 
and by a long, acute tongue, armed towards the ti 
with and capable of great extension. Wood- 
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peckers feed upon the larvs of insects, which they se. 
cure by introducing their extensible tongue under the 
bark of trees, or into crevices, or into holes which they 
themselves have made, and then transfixing the larvse 
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Fig. 530. — woopPECKER, (Picus villosus.) 
with the barbed point, or the larve adhere to the 
viscid glue with which the tongue is covered. They 
are very common in both hemispheres, and about 25 
species are found in N. America. 

Pickaway, ( pik’ah-wa,) in Ohio, a S. central co.; area, 
510 sq. m.; C. Circleville. 

Pickens, ( pik’nz,) in Alabama, a W. co., b. by Mississip- 
N. area, 1,020 sq. m.; C. Carrollton.—In ia, a 
i. co.; area, 300 sq. m.; C. Jasper.—In South Carolina, a 
N. W. dist., b. W. by Georgia; area, 1,060 sq. m.; C. 
Pickens Court-House, 

(Zoól.) See ESO. 


Pickerel, ( pik'ur-él. 

Picket, (pikit,) or PicquiT.. [From Fr. piquer, to 
prod.] (Mil) A certain number of cavalry or infantry 
soldiers told off to do outpost duty, in order to guard 
against surprise. — ( pl.) (Fortif.) Sharp stakes, some- 
times iron-pointed, used in laying out ground, or for 

inning the fascines of a battery. 

Pickle, (pL) [Du. pekel.] (Cookery. A solution 
of salt and water, or any kind of salt or acid liquor in 
which fish, flesh, or other substances are preserved, — 
Also, a vegetable or fruit, or any part of them, preserved 
in pickle. 

Pico, (,) an island of the AZORES, 4. v. 

Picotee'. (Bot.) See DIANTHUS. 

Picrasma, (pi-krds'mah.) (Bot.) A gen. of tropical 
American plants, O. Simarubacex, consisting of tall 
shrubs, with alternate leaves, and small reddish flowers, 
in clusters forming long slender racemes. P. excelsa 
yields the bitter wood known as Jamaica Quassia, in 
contradistinction to that furnished by Quassia amarc or 
Surinam Quassia. This bitter-wood tree is very com- 
mon in the lowlands of Jamaica, where it attains the 
height of 50 or 60 feet. Jamaica Quassia, which is that 
commonly met with in the shops, is of a whitish or yel- 
low color, and has an intensely bitter taste, Hence an 
infusion or tincture is much used in cases of weak di- 
gestion, where a simple bitter is required, 

Picrate, ( pi-rát.) (Chem.) See PICRIC ACID. 

Pierie Acid, ( pik'rik,) or CARBAZOTIC ACID. ( a 
An organic acid largely used as a yellow dye for woo 
and silk. It forms light yellow octahedrons and nee- 
dles. Form. KO. CygHgNO,4) 30. It isslightly soluble in 
water, easily so in alcohol. Its solutions have a harsh 
bitter taste. P. acid is sometimes used as a test for po- 
tassium, as its potassium salt is very slightly soluble in 
cold water. ‘crate of potassium detonates violently 
when heated, and has been used as an explosive agent. 

Picrotoxin, ( pik-ro-toks’in.) (Chem.) See CoccuLvs, 

Picton, tun,) a town of Canada, p. Ontario, C. of 
Prince Edward co., abt. 40 m. 8.8.E. of Kingston. Pop, 


2,361. 

Picton, ( ptk-too’,) in Nova Scotia, a seaport-town, C. 
of a co. of same name, at the head of Pictou harbor, 85 
m. E. of Halifax. 
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S. Pitas.) (Hise. As Pike's Peak, See p, Paso. 
race which originai} ees in ie. Pike-perch, (Zo/L) The Yellow Pike, or Glass. 

— ien? emigrated to the of the present Luci America 


operca rica] adeb Of the Percide, 121 
kingdom of Scotland, Their history is buried in the inches long, c lindrical and ta 
pe oundest obscurity, 
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It inhabits the 
Great Lakes o N. America ands osa ions, 
cturesque, ( aris ee [Fr. Pittoresque.] ( Fine Pilaster, (pt-lds’tiir.) [Ital. Pilastro.] (Ar dA 
Arts.) A term used in cont istinction to Poetic and column, sometimes insulated, bu 
Plastic. The Poetical has reference to the fundamenta] | placed against à wall, and ting o 
idea to be represen ted — to the painter's Conception of | of its depth, The P. is different in di 
his subject ; whilst the P. relates to the mode of bo 


fferent o ; lt 
express 'TTOWS the name of each, and has the same ! 
ing the conception, the grouping and the distribution tious, and the same capitals, members, and ornaments, 
of objects, Persons, and ight, e part of a 


ical executio may be 


m 
without faul and yet the picture be a total ure as rator of Judea under the government of wh 
the Baptist commenced hig ministry, 


Piece ( pés.) [From L. Lat. petia, a fragment.] (MiL,| put to death, His history is familiar to ey reader 
dic.) A general name for any kind of cannon or Small-“ and need not be here repeated, iis 
arm: thus, large guns are termed sù ieces ; smaller Pilchard, ( W’shiird.) (Zoàt. 
kinds of ordnance, field pieces ; small arms used in Pile, ( pil.) From A. 8 p) ( Civ. nm) A large 
Sporting, fowls ces. i 
iedmont, (520 mont.) a N. W. di vision and princi- 
puis of the kingdom of Italy, b. N. ofthe Pennine Alps, 
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by Lombardy and Parma, 8. by guria, and W. by Mil. he placi ree muskets, with or without 
the Graian and Cott 1 rea, 11,567 8q. Sur- xe Jonets, in such a relative tion that 
face generally hilly; soi] ertile, and rich in minerals butts shall u firm upon the round, and the muz- 
urin. Ip. 2, . 
er, ( per.) 


. pierr, Geol.) 
Strong stone Wall, or mass of solid stone-work. running | 
into the Water, to resist the force ur the sea, I 
erm is also ap- Piles, 
Support the arches or | 
a bridge or the quay of a wharf, and to that part of Pileus, ( pil'e-is.) [L., literally, made of hair or wool.] 
j een windows, (Bot.) The cap of a mushroom, toadstool, or other 
Pierce, FRANKLIN, ( s,) 14th Pres, of the U. States, Species of fun us, expanding horizontally, and cover- 
b After graduating ing tlie fructificaticn 
n 


à or.; : 
ETeS8 as a Democrat, Four e One who travels to a distance from his 
8 later he represented his State in t! 0 
i k 


% National try pines for devotional purposes, 

'rved „ Pillar, (dar.) From Sp. pilar. j (Arch.) A detached 

Ben. during the war with Mexico, 1846-7, and in 1852 e arch — 
to 


peal of the Missouri umn, which js 
»mpromiso: the Passage of the Nebras 


ka-Kansas bill; round, whereas the P, 
and the nava] Operations carried On agai 
in Centra} America, In Is 


j ^^ Of arms in case of Spain ( pe-law’.) [Pers. pi 
being indisposed to sell that island, P., whose pro- law .] (Cooke ry. 
Slavery leanings had become Prominent, failed to be ro- Among the Orientals, 
elected to the Presidential chair in 1556. P. 1869. 
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à kind of stew or ra- 
erce, a S. E. o.; crea, 500 5q. m.; O. Eout, composed of 
Blackshear — In Washington, a W. central cor; area, iled rice flavored 
250 square miles; Capital, Steilaroon. in Me. with mutton fat. 
on, a W., county, bounded by Minnesota area, 540 Pillory, ( pil'lo-re. 
5quare miles ; Capital, Ellsworth. | From Fr. Pilier, a pil- 
P ezometer, / pe-2óm'e-t ji y From Gr 


„ w.] An instrument 
An instrument for| of Punishment, con- 


Sisting of a frame of 
ny given weight. | 
F. ( pig.) [A. 8.] A young sow or boar, — (Metait.) See | 
Tron, 


OLUMBIDÆ, 


3 ID X, €Xpose him to view, 
ig-iron (-T'ürn.) ( Metall.) See Tron, 


| and to render him 

pP ment, ( plg'm?nt. ) [From J. Pig menfum. paint.) publicly infa mous, 

ne Arts.) One Of a class of Preparations of Various | This mode of punish- 

kinds, used in Painting and dyeing, to impart the colors | ment was abolished in 
required. They are obtained. from anima’ table, France in 1832. and in 
and minerul substances, England in 1837, 

Pig my. See Premy. | Pilon, GERMAIN, ( pé'. 

pigtail, ( pig'tal.) See NICOTIANA. ton,) a ce] ebrateg 

a, ( pi'kah.) (Zotl.) See LAGomys. 


í French sculptor, p. 
1 S. mie.] ( Mil.) Former! &| 1515; D. 1590 


; consisting of a kind of Pilot, Pils.) [r. 
Spear-head, or meta] Spike, affixed to the end of along | Pte] One who has 
slender pole or staff. — (Grog.) In England, a pointed the Cure of a shi 
hill, pea | OF Mountain Summit; us. Langdale Pike, | 
Yorkshire, — e Esocip 


a . ution, either along Fig. 531, 

ke, ( pik,) in Alabama, a S. E. co.: area, 1.330 sq. m.; | r upon EARLY GOTHIC PI 1220, 
Capital. Troy.— fn Arkansas, a S county a ooe | the main ocean, I, a AR ÉL "A 
Square miles: Capital, Murfreesboro Georgia, | Stricter zende, a pilot is obe whose Profession it is tc 
8 W. centra] €0.; area, 399 81. miles; Capital, Zebulon. | direct a ship's course, when hear the Coast, into and out 
—In Illinois, a W. county. on Missouri, area, 750 sq. of the harbors, bays, roads, rivers, &c., within his 
miles, Capital, Pittsfield —In Indiana, n S W. County,! liar district. The captain neglects or Opposes the dj. 
area, 750 square miles Capital. Petersburg In Ken- rections of the pilot at his ç isk, 

tucky, an E oo, b. NE | W Virginin area, 100 sq. Pilot.fisn. (Zoöl.) See SCOMBERIDÆ, 

miles, Capital, Piketon.— [n Missi „n S. county, | Pilot Knob, (uch. in Missouri, n vill. of Iron co, 87 
adjoining Louisiana ; area 780 square miles, Capi ar) A à t. Louis, remarkable for the hi 
Which it fakes j 


u 
name, an almost solid Mass of 
ing Green —] Ju 
on 


| 900 ft. in height. Pop. 581 
ital, Piketon. | Piisen, ( Pil'sén,) a Manuf. town of Bohemia, 
nia, a county, b, by New York and New Beraum, an affluent of the Elbe, 52 m. S. W. of Prague, 
i Pop. 16, , 
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Pima, (mal,) in Arizona Ter., a S.E. co. b. S. by 
Mexico; area, 25,000 sq. m.; C. Tucson. 

Pimos, (Pen,) a peaceable and semi-civilized Indian 
tribe, numbering abt. 2,700, and dwelling in the valley 
of the Gila, Arizona Territory. 

Pimpernel, ( pim'pür-n/l.) (Bot.) The common name 
of the gen. Anagallis. 

Pimpinella, ( e-nZl'Ilah.) (Bot.) A genus of 
plants, O. Apiacee. P. uniseum is the anise, so much 
esteemed for its carminative fruits or seeds. 

TADIG, (plm'pL) (From A. S. pimpel.] (Med.) A 
small acuminated elevation of the cuticle, with an in- 

~ flamed base; commonly terminating in scurf or des- 

uamation. 

ein, ( pin.) [A. S. pinn.] (Manuf.) A well-known small 
pointed instrument made of brass wire and headed; 
used chiefly by females for fastening and adjusting 
their dress. The perfection of pins comsists in the stiff- 
ness of the wire and its whiteness, in the heads being 
well turned, and in the fineness of the points. The 
machines by which the head is formed from the pin 
itself, and the machine for sticking the pins in paper, 
are American inventions. The consumption in the U. 
States is calculated at 20 millions a day. 

Pinacez, ( pe-na’se-e,) or Conirer&. (From L. pinus, 
the pine.] (Bo.) An O. of plants, class Gymnogens, 
consisting of trees and shrubs which are found in 
almost every part of the globe. They are most impor- 
tant to inankind for their resins, among which are tur- 
pentine, pitch, Canada balsam, &c.; and for their tim- 
ber, under the names of fir, pine, deal, cedar, &c. The 
fruit usually forms what is termed a cone, à more or 
less ovoid mass of scales, at the base of each of which 
are one or two seeds. In the genera of Pinus, Abies, 
Lariz, and Cedrus, the leaves are long and slender, 
whence the Germans term the species needle-trees. But 
in other genera the leaves are broad. Some of the lotti- 
est trees in the world belong to this order. The typical 

en. Pinus embraces the true Pines, well distinguished 
rom other genera by the persistent woody scales of 
which their cones are formed. All the species are trees, 
a very great many growing toa large and some to an 
iminense height and size; and beiuz of gregarious 
habit, growing together in 
masses, they form extensive 
foresta, especially in N. America 
and N. Europe. P. pine t, the 
Stone Pine, is a native of S. Eu- 
rope and the Levant. This is 
one of the species of which the 
seeds are eaten. They are called 
Pignoas by the French, and Pi- 
nocchi by the Italians, and are 
commonly eaten for dessert, or 
made into sweetmeats (Fig.552.) 
Several other species also yield 
eatable seeds: such as P. sabi- 
niana, the seeds of which are 
collected in immense quanti- 
ties by the Californian and Ore- 
5 us an article of win- Fig. .- IN US PINEA, 
ter food. 

i'inacotheen, (pin-a-ko-the’kah.) Gr. pinakothéké, 
a picture - gallery. ethos A gallery or apartment 
for the exhibition of pictures; as, the 7. at Munich, 
Bavaria. 

Pinang, (pe-nang’.) (Bot.) See ARECA. 

Pincers, ( pin'sirz) (From O. Fr. pinzes, a pair of 
nippers.) An implement employed by carpenters, 
smiths, and other mechanics, for drawing nails out of 
boards, gripping anything to be held fast, &c.; it con- 
sists of a double lever, the fulcrum of which is in the 
joint. 

Pinchbeck, ( pinsh’bék.) ( Metall.) An alloy, com- 
posed of 4 parts of copper and 1 of zinc. 

Pindar, ( pin'dár,) the most eminent of Greek poets, n. 
near Thebes, 520 B. c., is said to have studied the literary 
art under Corinna, the celebrated poetess. He excelled 
as a writer of choral odes, and received the patronage 
of Hiero of Syracuse, and Alexander the Great. His 
Epinicia, or triumphal odes are the only complete ex- 
ne of his verse that have come down to us. D. 

B. C. 

Pine, ( pin.) [From L. pinus.] (Bot) Seo PINACEX. 

Pine, in Minnesota, an E. co., skirted by Wisconsin; 
area, 1,800 sq. m. 

Pineal Gland, ( pin'e-dl-.) (Anat.) See Conor. 

Pine’-apple. (Ft.) Seo ANANASSA. 

Pine Barrens, d (Geog.) In the 8. Paa 
à naine given to level, sandy tracts of ground, cove 
with pine-trees. 

Pine-finch. (Zo0l.) See GOLDFINCH. 

Pine Marten. (Zo) See MusTELLIDA, 


. 


Pinnace, ( pin 


Pinnate, ( pin’ndt.) 
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Pinme'-sunke. (Zo) 8ce COLUBRIDÆ. 
Pinion, (pin'yán.) [From L. a feather.) (Zodl.) 


That joint of a bird’s wing which is farthest the 
body. — ( Mech.) A spindle, the body of which contains 
several notches to catch the teeth of a wheel which it 
connects, Also,asmall wheel which drives or is driven 
by a larger one. 


Pink, ( pingk.) a A light rose-red pigment used 


by painters. ser. : DIANTHUS. 

nda) [From It. pinaccia, a little ship. 
(Naut.) A small kind of craft, navigated with oars an 
sails, and having, generally, two masts schooner-rigged. 
Also, one of the suite of boats belonging to a ship of 
war, usually with eight oars, and employed in carrying 
the officers to and from shore. 


Pinnacle, ( pi»'na-kl.) (From L. pinnaculum.] ( Arch.) 


The top or roof of a building terminating in a point. 
Among the ancients the P. was ah an to temples, 
their ordinary roofs being all flat. It was from the P, 
that the pediment originated. 

1 L. pinnatus, having wings. ] 
(Bot.) Applied to simple leaflets when arranged on each 
side of a common petiole. Jmpariptnnate is P. with an 
odd leaflet ; n is P. with an equal number of 
leaflets. 


Pinnatifid, ( pin-nd/'e-fid.) From L. pinna, a wing 


and findo, I divide.) (Bot.) An epithet for a kind of 
simple leaf, divided transversely by oblong horizontal 
segments of jags, not extending to the middle rib. 


Pin-rack, sak) (Naut.) On shipboard, a framework 


of sheaves and pulleys for working the running rigging, 
with pins or cleats attached to belay the ropes to. 


| N (pint) (A. S. pynt.) (Camb.) A liquid measure 
0 


Í 


capacity, being the of a quart, and the eighth 
part of a gallon. ' 


Pinta' do. (Zonl.) See GUINEA-FOWL. 
Pintail Duck, ( pin’tal-,) or SPRIGTAIL. (Zobl.) The 


Dafila acuta, in elegantly formed, long-bodied duck 
of N. America and Europe. It is 30 inches long, and 
is a shy and cautious bird, feeding on the mud flats and 
shallow fresh-water marshes. 


Pinzon, ( pain'thón,) the name of two Spanish naviga- 


tors, brothers, the elder of whom, MARTIN ALONZO, ac- 
companied Columbus in his discovery of America. He 
b. in 1493. The younger, VINCENCIO YANEZ, was also 
a companion of Columbus, and afterward led an expe- 
dition to the N. coast of Brazil, where he made many 
discoveries. D. abt. 1525. 


| Piombo, SEBASTIANO DEL, (emo,) a great painter of 


the Venetian school. B. 1485; D. at Rome, 1547. 


| Pipe, (Pp.) [Fr.] A long tube or hollow body, used 


as a conductor of water or other fluids. The pipes used 
underground were formerly of wood, but are now al - 
inost always, in this country, of metal. They are, 
when large, of cast-iron, with a socket at one extrem- 
ity, into which the end of the next pipe is inserted, 
Lead pipes are much employed on account of the facility 
with which they can be soldered and bent in any direc- 
tion; but they ought notto be used for rie water 
or other liquids intended to be drunk. — (Aus.) A wind- 
instrument, smaller than a flute. The word is not now 
the proper technical name of any particular instru- 
ment. — ( Cambistry.) A wine measure, usually contain- 
ing 105 imperial, or 126 wine gallons. But, in com- 
merce, the size of the pipe varies according to the 
description of wine it contains. Thus,a pipe of port 
is about 128 wine gallons; of sherry, 130; Lisbon and 
Bucellas, 140; Madeira, 110; and Vidonia, 120. 


Pipe’-clay. (Min. A fine clay, free from iron and 


other impurities, having a qu color, @ greasy 
feel, and an earthy fracture. It adheres strongly to the 
tongue, and is very plastic, tenacious, and infusible. 
It is used for the manufacture of tobacco-pipes and 
white pottery. 


Pioneer, Ss erat [From L. pedito, to travel on foot. | 
y 


(Mil) One of a of infantry soldiers, whose busi- 
ness it is to clear the way for an army on the march, by 
felling trees, levelling roads, damming rivers, c.; they 
are also employed in making intrenchments or form- 
ing mines for destroying an enemy's works. 


Pip. ( pip.) [From Belg. pippe.) A disease in young 


birds, particularly in those of the domestic kind. It 
consists in a white skin or film near the tip of the 
tongue, and which if not removed proves fatal, as it pre- 
vents their feed 


ing. 
Pipe’-fish. adi) See SYNGNATHIDA. 
Piper. (Bot) See PIPERACEE. 
Piperaceze, (pip-er-a'se-e.) [From 


L. e as pepper.] 
( Hot.) The pepper fam., all. Piperales, of which abt. 600 
species are known, natives almost exclusively of the 
hotter parts of America and Asia, They are generas 
shrubs or herbaceous plants, often climbing, with jointed 
stems, opposite whorled or alternate leaves, and insig 
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nificant greenish flowers. The fruit, somewhat succulent, 
contains one seed. The most important product of the O. 
is Pepper, of which there are three kinds — the white, 
the black, and the long. Black pepper is the fruit of a 
creeping shrub (Piper nigrum) growing in Java, Suma- 
tra, Ceylon, and other Asiatic countries. The berries 
are produced in clusters, and change as they ripen from 
en to red, and afterwards to black. White pepper 
iffers from the black only in being stripped of its 
corticle or covering. To effect this, the black berries 
are steeped in salt water, and after they have been ex- 
posed to the sun for several days, the chat! is rubbed 
off with the hands. In this operation the pepper loses 
much of its original hot taste. Long pepper consists 
of the half.ripe flower-heads of Piper longum. Red 
pepper is the ground fruit of various species of Sula- 
num, g. v. 

Piperales, ( pip-er-a'leez) (Bot.) An all. of plants, 
sub-class Hypeqynous Exogens, characterized by having 
achlumydeous flowers, and a minute embryo, at or pear 
the outside of a large quantity of meally albumen. 

Pipe’-wort. (Ho) See ERIOCAULACE, 

Piqua, ( pikiah.)in Ohio, n manuf. town of Miami co., 
on Miami river, 76 m. W. of Columbus: p. (1880) 6.031. 
Piquet, (pe-Acl’.) [Fr.] A game at cards played by two 
persona, with only thirty-two cards; all the deuces, 

threes, fours, fives, and sixes being set aside. 

Piracy, (pira-se.) [Gr. priruſcs, from peirao, I at- 
tem pt.] e crime of robbery or taking of property 
from others by open violence on the hizh seas. It in- 
cludes all acts of plunder and depredation committed 
at sea, which, if occurring on lund, would amount to 
felony. 

Piræus, (pi-re’tis,) a town of Greece, nomarchie of 
Attica. It is the port of Athens, the cap. Pop. 5.000. 
Pirogue,(peroy.) From Sp. piragua.) (Naut) A 
kind of canoe, resembling the American dug-out ; also, 

a narrow two-masted ferry-boat, with a leeboard. 

Pisa, ( pesih,) (anc. Bar,) a city of Central Italy, C. of 
p. of same name, on the Arno, 13 m. N.E. of Leghorn, 
Among its most remarkable buildiugs is the Campanile 
of the Cathedral, commonly called the Leaning Tower 
of Pisa from its inclining 13 ft. out of the perpendicu- 
lar. Its university i8 one of the oldest in Italy, and its 
celebrated baths are much resorted to by invalids. This 
city is supposed to date its foundation from a period 
immediately subsequent to the Trojan War; became a 
Roman city B. c. 179; and in the 10th cent. had become 
the chief commercial emporium of Italy. It declined 
after a war with Genoa, 1254, and early in the loth 
cent. became incorporated with the Florentine Repub- 
lic. Pop. 33,676. 

Pisano, ( pe-sah'no,) a celebrated family of Italian 
artists, the most distinguished members of which are: 
Giovanni P. (k. 1238; p. 1320), who designed the Campo 
Santo at Pisa; — and Andrea P. (B. abt. 1280; D. 1345), 
who executed the bronze gates at the Baptistery of St. 
John at Florence. 

Piscataquis, ( ps-kdt'a-kw!Is)) in Maine, a N. co., b. 
Don, Suadie Area, 5,500 sq. miles. C. Dover. Pop. 

403. 

Pisces, (pisséz.) [I., flahes.] (Zoöl.) See Fis HRS. — 
(Ast.) The twelfth zodiacal sign or constellation, rep- 
resented by two fishes. It has one star of the 2d mag- 
nitude. 

Pisciculture, (pis’se-kilt-yiir.) [From L. piscis, a 
fish, and cultura, breeding.) The art of breeding, rear- 
ing, and developing fish. 

Piscina, | piss.) [L., a fish-pond.] (Arch.) An 
ornamental water-drain, generally erected on the 8. 
side of the altar of a church, 

Pisistratus, ( pcsisira-tüs,) a son of Hippocrates and 
kinsman of Solon, n. 612 B. c., raised himself by his in- 
trigues to the chief power ip Athens, and though twice 
expelled, retained his influence till his death in 527 B. o. 
He was a patron of learning, and promoted the develop- 
ment of Greek literature. 

Pisolite, (piso-lit.) [Eom Gr. pium, a pea, and li/hos, a 
stone.) (n.) A carbonate of lime, slightly colored by 
the oxide of iron. It occurs in emall globular concre- 
tions of the size of a pea or larger, containing each a 

rain of sand as a nucleus. 

Pissasphalt. ( pissd:-filt,) or Piss A8PHALTUX. [From 
Gr. pissa, pitch, and asphaltos, bitumen.) (Ain.) The 
earth-pitch, a fluid opaque mineral substance of a thick 
consistence, a strong smell, readiiy inflammable, but 
leaving a residuum of grayish ashes after burning. 

Pistachia, (pis-ta’ke-wh.) (Bt) A genus of small 
trees, O. Anacardiacex, whose fruits are dry egg-shaped 
drupes, containing a one-seeded stone with a bony 
shell, the seed having fleshy, oily cotyledons. They are 
natives of S. Europe, N. Atrica, and Asia. The Mastic 
troo, F lentiscus, furnishes the Mastic or Masticli, a resin 
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used for varnishing pictures, and by dentists for stop. 
ping teeth. The Cyprus Turpeutine Tree, P. tercbinthag 
furnishes turpentine, which flows from incisions made 
in the trunk, and soon becomes hard. F. vera, a native 
of W. Asis, affords the pistachio nut, a kernel of a pale- 
green color, flavored like an almond, and yielding a 
pleasant oil. It is wholesome and nutritive. 

Pistil, (pistil) [From L. pistillum, a pestle.) (Bot) 
The female organ of flowers, which in due time is 
changed into the fruit. It is in the centre of the flower; 
and, when perfect, consists of the germ or orary, at the 
base; the style aud the stigma, at or near the summit. 
From the stigma exudes s viscous fluid, which retains 
the grains of pollen that fall upon it. 

Pistoia, Pistoja, ( pez-/'ya^,) a manuf. town of 
Italy, in Tuscany, on the Onibrone, 20 m. N. W. of Flor- 
ence, Pistols ure said to have been first made here — 
whence their bame. Pop. 12,500. 

Pistol, (pistol) (From It. pistoletta, See Pisrora.] 
The smallest description of fire-arm, and consequently 
the most portable. See REVOLVER. 

Pistole, (»/xtól.) (From It. pistola.) (Numis.) Fore 
42155 a gold coin worth in Spain $3.60; in Germany, 

2.16. 

Piston. (yu. [Fr.] A short cylinder of metal or 
other solid substance, fitted exactly to the cavity ofthe 
barrel of the pump, or other macl.ine to which it is ap- 
plied. There are two kinds of pistons used in pumps, 
the one with a valve, and the other without one, called 
a plunger. — The piston of the steam-engine is a cir- 
cular disc, which moves up and down the cylinder; 
being connected by a piston-rod, which works steam- 
tight through a stuffing-bux, with the external ma 
chinery. 

Pisum, ( pi'sm.) [L., a pea.) n) A gen. of planta, 
O. Fubacea, scarcely sufficiently distinct from Lathyrus, 
the only species of which is J. salirum, a hardy annual 
of the greatest antiquity, and one of the most valuable 
of cultivated legumes. The plant itself, and ita fryite, 
are too familiar to every one to need description. 

Piteairn's Island, // Adr, lies in the S. Pacific 
Oceun, in 8. Lat. 259 3’ 6”, W. Lon. 130? 8“. Discovered 
by Capt. Carteret in 1767, it became the refuge of the 
mutincers of the “Bounty,” till their removal to Nor- 
folk Island. 

Piteh, (pich.) [A. S. pic] ((m.) A thick, glutinons, 
oily substance, tho residuum of inspissated tar, obtained 
by incision from pines und fir-trees, and used in the 
preserving of wood from the effects of water, and for 
other purposes. It consists mainly of carbon and hy- 
drogen, und is, therefore, highly combustible. The come 
densed smoke of P. constitutes lamp-black, Bee Bur 
GUNDY Pircu.—( Mus.) The degree of elevation of the 
key-note of a tune or instrument. The opera pitch is 
much higher than the ordinary cercert pitch. 

Pitchblende, (// blu.) (Min.) A mineral which 
is essentially oxide of uranium, with slight mixtures 
of other substances. Its color is grayish-black or 
brownish-black. It is iufusible before the Llowpipe, 
without the addition of borax, with which it fuses into 
a dull yellow glass. 

Pitcher-plant. (Bol.) See NEPENTHACE&. 

Pith, ( pith.) From A. S. pitha.j (Bol.) The soft epo 
substance in the centre of the stems of the plante. je 
consists of minute cells closely packed together, some- 
times of a rounded or oval shape, but usually angular. 
The young P. abounds with fluid, which serves to 
nourish the plant. Afterwards it becomes dry, and 
often disappears altogether, 

Pitt. VII LI AM, ( pif.) an eminent English statesman, B. 
in Kent, 1759, was 2d son of Lord Chatham. After re. 
ceiving his education at Eton und Cambridge, he en- 
tered Parliament in 1751, and, despite his youth, speedily 
rose to the front rank as a debater. In 1752 he became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in Lord Shelburne's cabi- 
net, and, upon its resignation in the year following, 
undertook the leadership of the opposition against the 
coalition Whig ministry of Lord North and Mr. Fox. 
Before the end of the same year, however, that ministry 
resigned. and P. became premier, Although hard pressed 
by the combined phalanx of Whig orators — Fox, Burke, 
North, Sheridan, Windham — P. succeeded in retaining 
his post, and securing a parliamentary majority. During 
his administration of 17 years occurred the war with 
the French Republic, which added $1,:00,000,000 to the 
National debt; the reconstitution of the East India 
Company; and the Legislative Union of England and 
Ireland. D. 1808. 

EE in N. Curolina, an E. co.; area, 650 8q. m.; O. Green- 
ville. 

Pittaeus, ( pitt'ta-k?s.) One of the so-called Seven Wise 
Men of Greece, who flourished in the beginning of tbe 
6th cent. B. o. 


* 
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Pittesperacess, (p- e.) (Bot.) An O. of plante, 
all. Berberales, containing trees or shrube, with simple 
alternate exstipulate leaves, and regular symmetrical 
flowers, found chiefly in Australia. 

Pitta“ Archipel'nago, a cluster of islands in the N. 
Pacific Ocean, bet. N. Lat. 539—549, W. Lon. 130°, off the 
coast of Brit. N. America. 

Pittabarg, ( pitzbürg,) an extensive and important 
city of Pennsylvania, at the confluence of the Alleghany 
and Monongahela, 357 m. W. of Philadelphia. This place 
may be considered as being the metropolis of the Ameri- 
can iron-trade, as well as of the mining region of the 
State. P. has 12 iron and steel mills ; 60 iron foundries; 
T large steel-works; 6 cotton-mills; 58 petroleum-oil 
refineries; 35 sash, saw, and planing mills; 60 glass- 
factories employing 5,000 hands, &c. The numerous 
foundries and factories fill the atmosphere with smoke, 
and have given P. the name of the Birmingham of 
America, or the ‘Smoky City.“ Founded in 1764, P. 
had in 1850 46.691 inhabitants; in 1860, 49,217; in 1870, 
86,076. In 1872, the consolidation of the south side 
boroughs with the city of P. has added abt. 30,000 to 
its pop., á 

Pittsfield, (pitz-/dd,) a flourishing manuf. t. of Muss., 
Berkshire co. 

Pittston, a t. in Pu., an important coal centre, 

Pittsylvania, in V., & 8. co. ; area, 1,000 sq. m.; Q 
Pittsylvania C. H. 

Pituitary, ( p-tü'eta-re) [From L. pituita, phlegm.] 
(Anat.) Secretive of mucus or phlegm. — P. gland, a 
small oval body on the lower side of tho brain, supposed 
by the ancients to secrete the mucus of the nostrils. — 

. membrane, Seo NOSE. 

Pityriasis, (pi-tir-e-a/sis.) [From Gr. ptura, bran.] 

(Med.) Exfoliation of the skin of the head aud adjacent 


d, (pe’oo.) [It., more.] (Mus) A term applied to 
increase the force ef meaning of other words; as, pid 
piano, a little softer, &c. 

Piura, ( pe-oo'rah,) a town of Peru, on a river of same 
name, 120 m. N. N. W. of Lambayeque. Pop. 12,000, 

Plus. (pi'ós.) |It. Pio, (%.)! The name assumed by 
the following Roman pontiffa: P. I., 8. Hyginus, 142; D. 
151. — J. II., s. Calixtus III., 1458; p. 1464. — P. III., s. 
Alexander V., 1503; D. the same year. — P. IV. (Gtsran- 
ni Angelo de Medici), B. 1499, 8. Paul IV., 1559, convoked 
the Council of Trent, 1561-3; and p. 1565, — P. V., B. 
1504, s. the preceding pope; promulgated the bull In 
Cana Domini, which asserted the papal supremacy; p. 
1574. — P. VL, B. 1717, s. Clement XIV. in 1775. He 
was deposed by the French in 1798, and carried a pris- 
oner to Valence, in which city he p., 1799. — P. VII., n. 
1742, was elected to the Pontificate in 1500, and made a 
concordat with France in 1801 by which the Roman 
Catholic religion was restored in that country. In 1804 
he crowned Napoleon I. at Paris, and afterward oppos- 
ing the latter in some of hia designs, his States wero 
declared annexed to France, 1809, and himself taken 

risoner to Genoa, and thence to Fontainebleau, where 

was detained till 1814. D. 1823. — P. VIII., B. 1761, s. 
Leo XII. in 1829, and p. in the following vear. — P. IX. 
(Giovanni María Mastai Ferretti), B. at Sinigaglia near 
Ancona, 1792, after some missionary experience in 8. 
America, became Archbishop of Spoleto in 1827, and in 
1840 a member of the college of cardinals. In June, 
1846, he s. Gregory XVI. in the Papal chair. During the 
first year of his pontificate he showed himself to be a 
friend to progress and reform ; but, stimulated by the 
success of the French Revolution, the Italian liberals 
demanded greater concessions than P. was willing to 
accord. In Nov., 1515, he fled from Rome to Gaeta, 
in consequence of the revolutionury spirit pervading 
his capital. In Feb. of the next year, a Roman repub- 
lic was declared, but a French army occupied the city 
in July and restored P. Amony tho later events of his 
pontificate have been: the formal definition of the doc- 
trine of the Immaculate Conception (1554); the revolt 
of the people of the Romagna and the Legations, and the 
consequent annexation of the States of the Church to 
Bardinia; the assembling at Rome of the (Ecumenical 
Council which sanctioned the dogma of Papal Infalli- 
bility (1869-70) ; and occupation of Rome by the Italian 
army, Sept., 1880. D. Feb. 7, 1878. Suc. by Leo XIII. 

Pivot, (pivot) [Fr. dim. of picu.) (Aeca.) A pin or 
axle upon which anything turna. 

Pizarro, FRAwcisCO, (pe-zaAr/ro.) Conqueror of Peru, 
was B. at Truxillo, Spain, in 1475. In 1510 he accom- 
panied Ojeda's expedition from Hispaniola, and also Bal- 
bou in his march from Darien to the discovery of the 
Pacific Ocean. In 1526 he left Panama, with a few fol- 
lowers, and explored the Pernvian coast as far as 9° S. 
let. Afterward, having obtained the royal countenance, 
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he landed in Peru In 1581, and, taking advantage ef a 
civi] war then ragiug in that country, seized the person 
of the Inca, Atuhualpa, from whom he extorted $16, 
000,000 as ransom, and then basely put him to death. 
After becoming sole master of Peru, P. perished by as- 
sassination at Lima, iu 1541, 

Pizzicato, ( pid-ze-kah'to.) Ital. pizeicare, to pinch.) 
(Mus.) A term signifying that the notes are to be pro- 
duced by pinching the string of the violin with the 
fingers. 

Place, ( plas.) (From Gr. plateia, a street.] (Phys.) That 
portion of space which a body occupies ; it is either ab- 
solute or rclauve — the latter signifying position with 
relation to other objects. 

Placenta, ( pla-scwtab pl. PLAcENT&.. [L., a cake.] 
(Anat.) A temporary organ that is developed within the 
uterus during pregnancy, and is, as its popular name 
implies, expelled from the maternal organism shortly 
after the birth of the child or young animal. It is a 
spongy vascular mass, existing in some form or other 
in all mammals,excepting the Marsupialia and Monotre- 
mata, as an appendage to the foetal membrane called the 
chorion. The main function of the P. appears to be like 
that of the lungs in the adult. It admits of the blood 
of the ſu · tus being thrown to that of the mother, and un- 
dergoing requisite changes. It may, also, be an organ 
for nutritive absorption. — (Bot.) The place or part on 
which ovules originate. 

Placentia, ( pla-sn'shah,) a fortified seaport of New- 
foundland, on a bay of same name, opening upon the 
Atlantic Ocean, in N. Lat. 47° 11' 380", W. Lon. 539 55’, 

Place of Arms. (^Fortf.) An expansion of the 
covered way, at the reentering aud sulient angles of 
the counterscurp. 

Placer, (plá'sir.) [From Sp. plaza.] (Mining) Any 
picce of ground near a river or mountain torrent, where 
gold is found. 

Placer, in California, a N. co., skirted by Nevada, 
Gold in quantities is found. Area, 1,200 sq. m. C. Au- 
burn. 

Placoids, ( pla'koidz) (Zotl.) See CTENOIDS. 

Plegihedral, (pluje-édridl.) [From Gr. plagios, 
oblique, and hedra, u base.) (Crystall.) Designating a 
crystal the sides of which are oblique. 

Plague. (ig.) [From L. playa, a blow.) (Med.) A 
very malignant and contagious fever, rapid in its pro- 
gress, and accompanied by buboes, carbuncles, and pete- 
chig. It spreads rapidly by contact, and is usually fatal 
to two-thirds of those whom it attacks. Its true and 
permanent home seems to be in the regions bordering 
upon the eastern extremity of the Mediterranean. At 
different periods of the loth, 16th, and 17th centuries, 
it visited Western Europe. It last attacked London and 
England almost generally in the years 166371665; while 
80 late as 1720, it destroyed nearly half the population 
of Marseilles; and seventy years afterwards prevailed 
in Russia and Poland, since which time it has been al- 
most unknown in Western Europe. It is now limited 
chiefly to Egypt, Syria, Anatolin, Greece, and Turkey, 
occasionally extending northward towards Russia, aud 
westward as far as Malta. 

Pliaice, (plás.) (Zoól.) See PLEURONECTIDE. 

Plaid, (id.) (From Gael. plaide, à rug.] (Costume) 
A striped or checkered kind of woollen cloth — other- 
wise called fartan— worn by the Scots Highlanders, and 
forming a distinctive feature in the national costume 
of that country. 

Plain, (pldn.) (Geog.) A level, or nearly level, tract 
of country. They bear distinctive names in different 
continents: thus, the great J? of Asia are known as 
steppes; in Africa, deserts; in N. America, prairies and 
savannaa; in S. America, pampas, llanos, &c. 

Plainfield, pn ,.) in New Jersey, a town of Union 
co., abt. 11 m. N. of New Brunswick. l 

Pinin'-song. [It. canto fermo.) (Mus.) The ecclesias- 
tical chant in the Roman Catholic choral service. It is 
an extremely simple melody, admitting only notes of 
equal value, rarely extending beyond the compass of an 
octave, and never exceeding 9 notes, the staff on which 
the notes are placed consisting of only four lines. The 
clefs are C and F. St. Ambrose is considered to have 
been the inventor or systematizer of P., which was re- 
vived by Gregory the Great, and brought by him into 
the state in which it is yet used. 

Plaint, ( plant.) (From L. plengo, planctus, to mn 
(Law.) A memorial tendered in private to a judicia 
court, to detail in writiug a previous cause of action. 

Plaintiff, ( plán'tif.) [From Fr. plaindre, to complain.] 
(Law.) The person who commences a suit at law to aeek 
remedy or redress for certain injuries or infractions of 
right: — opposed to defendant. 

Plan, (pldn.) [Fr.; from Lat. planes, flat.) Me sepre- 
sentation of something drawn on a plane; as a map 
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Chart, or ichnography, It ia, however more particn- 
larly used for the draft of a building, as it apprara, or 
Intended W appear, on the Sound; showing the e- 


Piano, ( pla'no,) m L. planus, flat.) (Geom, d, 
A prefix used various] y : thus, Plano-conical zigniſleg 
plane or flat on oDe side, and conical On the other, 
Plana-coscave, Plano-conrez, flat on one side and con 
CAVE OF Convex on the other; Plannhorezontal, having a 
level horizontal "ürlace or position ; plane subulat,. 
smooth and awl-shaped, 

Plant, ( plant.) {trom L. planta, a spront.] ( Bot.) A 
living Organic being, destitute of ALY indication of 
mind or feeling, and SOlnetines defined as essentially 
differing trom an animal in the Want of Voluntary mo. 
tion. Plants are the organisms Which form the Veue- 
table Kingdom. The science Which treats of plants ig 
culled Bota „„ (. v.). 

Plantagenets. (The.) ( Pldn-td / en xte From J. 
Planta gemistis, a sprig of broom.] (Any. Hist) A dy- 
Dastic liue of English monarchs founded in 1154 hy 
Henry II. On of Geoffro; V. Duke of Anjou, by M4 
tilda, daughter of Henry I. of Fneland ; the name de. 
rived fron, the badge of the house of Anjou being a 
slip or Sprig of broom Fr. ptos te yenib. After reign. 


lane, (lin.) From L, planus, | (Geom.) A Surface 
Without Curvature, aue that. lies evenly between its 
boundary lines; and na wright line iy the shortest ex- 
tension trum one Potut to “nother, 80 4 Z^ surface is the 
Bhortest exteusiou from one line to another, — (.) An 
imaginary surface, supposed ty Pass through any of the 
curves described 9n tlie celestia] sphere: us, the P, or 
the ecliptic, tho N. of a planet's orbit, éc. (Joiner y.) 
n instrument consisting of a smooth piece of Wood, 
with an aperture, through whieh passes obliquely a 
Sharp-edzeq tool. It is used in Paring and smoothing 
Wood, and is of Various formy and sizes adapted to the 
nature of the Work, — ( Hot.) See PLATANUS, 
Planet, (plan'ct, [From Gr. un, i — ping, I wan- 
der.] A celestial body revolving round the sun asia 
centre, and Continually Changing its Position with p. 
Bpect to the fixed stars; Whence the name, The planets ing for i YEAS, the male line became extinct in thy 
are distinguished into primary und secondary, The person of Richard III., 1455, 
Primary planets are those which revolve round the enn Plantaginacere,, PGR jinen'se¢,) An O. Of planta, 
88 4 centre; and the secondary, more usually called ull. Curtusales. The ty ical gun. Ptantago consists of 
Satellites or Moons, those which revolve about a pri- Slemlessg herbaceous plants. P mujor, the Greater 
Mary Paga centre, and constantly attend it round the Plantain, abundant by Wavsides and in tlie Comers of 
Bun. The Primary pianeta are Wercury, Venus, the Eurth, fields, is known by its broad Strongly ribbed leaves ta- 
"FS, Jupiter, Allura, Uranus, -Vepéune, and the Staller Pering towards each extremity, from the centre of 
Planets, or ante ru, which have heen discovered be- which rise, to the height of two to six inches, ReYera] 
tween the orbits of Marg and Jupiter, Saturn, Jupiter, Cytindrical leafless stalks bearing each a long spike of 
Mars, and Uranus, being Without the earth's orbit, ure Kreenish flowers, succeeded. by inan yY-secded capsules, 
Sotiietitiies ealled the superior Planets; Venus and Mer- Which when ripe are much Sought after by bird-fan- 
Cury, being within the earth's orbit, the tnferior planets, cier as food for Ccanary-lirs, 
These bodies are opayue, and receive their light from Plantain, (^j. Sep MUSACE® and PLANTAGINACER, 
the san ; and they are distinguished fron the fired stars, | Plantation, (plinta shun.) [From L, Plantatia, 
Dot only by their motion Or Tevolution, but by their (Auric) In the Wust Indies, and also inthe U. States 
Dot twinkling, — Mori Of the Planets, The Primary an estate or tract of land occupied and Ulled. either for 
the culture of the Sugarcane, or for tobacco, rice, in- 
In their motions as they approach to him, but retarded digo, or cotton, 
A8 they recede from him, in sucha manner that a ray, Pla Ni-lice, (Zobl.) Sea APHID. 
drawn from any one of them to the sun, Always de. Pia uemine, CEA meey, j in Louisiana, a S.E. par., 
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Bcribes equal “Paces Or areas in "qual times: from which | Washed by the Gulf of Mexico; area, wud 8q. m.; C. 
it follows, that the POWer which bends their Course inty | Point a la Hache, 

a curve line must be directed to the sun This power | Plash, | rash.) [From Fr. vie to Interwenve,) (Bot.) 
is no otlier than that of gravitation, Which increases ac- | The branch Of a true Partly cut und bound to Other 
cording a the Square of a 7˙8 distance from the dun branches ; hence, pl shing Siguifies the Rat or opera. 


dec renses, and vice rers), The universality of this law) 11075 Of bending the boughs of belges, and interweav- 
Still further "ppears by comparing tho notions of the | ing them, 80 as to add to their thickness. 

"itle rent planets; for the Power which acts OD a planet | Plasma, (plds’mak,) [From Gr, plussn, I mould.) 
Near the sun iy Manitestly greater than that Which acts (Mind) A trenslucent chalcedony, of a greenish color 
On a Z? more remote, both because it Moves With greater And & glittering lustre. It was formerly used for orna- 
Velocity aud because it moves in A less orbit, Which has mental purposes, but i8 now in little esteem, — Also 
more curvature, and 8cparates further from its tangent, the fluid of the blood in Which the red particles ure 
in ares of the same length than inn greater Orbit. 40 Suspended, It consists of serum holding librin in so- 
Convey some idea of the space occupied by the planet. lution, 

RTV Syte in — if, indeed, thy idea of SPACE BO väst he Plaster, ( plás'tar.) [From Gr, emplastro.) ( Med.) 
capable of COM prehension sufficiently Clear to have its An external application intended to adhere to the 
due effect on the mind — jt must be Observed that the body, spread On linen, leather, &, to cover a wound or 
čun, which occupies so small à portion of that space, is Bop: ; — Sometimes w ritten plasster, — (Musoury.) A 
1,400,009 times larger than the earth, Sometimes tho composition of lime, Water, sand, tud hair, well mixed 
Motion of the blarets is the same ns the RPparent 100. inton kind of Cement or Mortar, and used for coing 
tion of the Sun, from east to West; their course is then the walls of houses, €c.; when diy it becomes lard, 
said to be direct; when they move in the opposite di- but still retains the uee — 1. luris. Sec SULPHATE 
rection, it iy retrograde ; between each change, they re. OF CALCIUM. 

main for u few days Nuttonary, The ancient astronomers ! Plastic Art, (The.) ( plüs'rrk. ) [From Gr, plasso, to 
found it extremely difficult to eXplain these Phenomena, lorin, to mould.) (Hu- rts) The Nuttutive arty are 
as they Süpposed the Planets to revolve about the carth ; | two — the Graphic and the Jastic. While the former 


but they are easily uuderstood, on the SUpposition that ; (DESIGN) produces, by means of light and shade and 
they rev ve a' Out the sun; in which Case they must Color, the Appearance of bodies On u sUrfuce, the latter 
hecessarily present these beams to a Spectator on (SeULP1 URS) places bodily before ug the organic forms 
the earth: Mercury and Venus, and Mars ty A Certuin themselves in their highest pertection, achieving ita tri- 
extent, exhibit Phases, like the Moon, and for a similar umphi in that of man, 

reason; and all the planets Would dy $0, but for their | Plata, Riu ie la. ( ⁰ or River PLATE, A great 
distance from the sun being Very great, Compared with | river of the S. A Merican Continent, or, more Properly 
the distance of the earth iron that luminary, Speaking, the Coutinuation of the grent fstuary formed 


Plane Table, (Gb, ) (Land urn.) An instrument by tlie Confluence of the rivers Paraguay, Parana, aud 
by means of Which a plan is drauglhite] On the spot, Uruguay, lt expands into a magnificent channel 125 ln. 
without Protraction or Measurement o angles. in width, at tlie point where it joins the Atlantic: that 
Inn metry, ( planim’e-tre,) {From Dat. planus, n is to 88 Y, between Lobos Island on the N., and Cape San 
flat surface, and Gr, metron, measure,] (brennt.) Ta Antonio to the 8. This Sestuary is, however, of difficult 
Inensuration of plane SUrlaces, or that part of Egrometry ha vigat ion by reason of its shoals and COUnlCr-cUrrents, 


Which regards lines and Plane figures, Without consid- It is also subject to the ravages Of the winds called 
ering their height or depth. Pumperos, Orn its banks aro the &enportg of Buenos 


lan i DE-machine, (ma- chen“, (Mech) An appa-  Avreg, Monte Video, Maldonado, and Colonia. 
ratus consisting of a Series of cutters set jn a frame, Platten. - Heilt.) Ce.) A city of Boeotia, bear 
aud moving horizontally OF TOtAtory 80 as to Smooth, which the Greeks defeated the Persiane, under Mar- 
tle face of iron, stone, wood, Kc. to a perfectly plane | donius, in 470 B.C. It wis afterwards taken and de- 
surface, Stroved by the Lacedamon ian, in 427 B, c. 
Planisphere, ( linger.) (Ast.) See HEMISPHERE, ' Pin tanacew, ( Plát-a-na'se., (Bot) An O. of planta, 
lank, ( pldngk.) [From Gr. piar. lakos, a broad and all, Urticales, consisting only of the gen. Platanus, which 
flat ohject.] Carp.) A tiat broad piece of titer, itself consists of five on yix species, nearly resembling 
thi ilat, each other, nati ves of Europe, Asia, North Africa, and 


tne temperate parts of North America. Most of them 
are lofty trees, with dense foliage vad massive trunks, 
the bark of which annually scales off, leaving the sur- 


face smooth. The leaves are alternate, with sheathing 
stipules, the lamina being pentangular or palmate. 


Fig. 533. — PLATANUS OCCIDENTALIS, 


The flowers are moncecious, in globular heads some- 
what resembling catkins. P. occidentalis (Fig. 533), the 
American Plane-tree, Button-wood, or Sycamore, is by 
far the largest (though not the loftiest) tree of the 
American forests. 

Platband, (plátbünd.) [From Fr. plate-bande, a bor- 
der.] (Arch.) The lintel of a door; also, a square 
moulding having a projection less than its height. 

Plate, (plit.) (From Gr. platos, flut.] (Arch.) A piece 
of timber lying horizontally on a wall, to receive the 
ends of girders, rafters, &c.—(Typog.) A page of stereo- 
type, electroty pe, or fixed metallic types, to print from, 
— | From Sp. plata, silver.] A name commonly applied 
to designate vessels or utensils of gold aud silver. 
Strictly speaking, the expression gold p is erroneous, 
and that of silver plate a pleonasm. 

Plate- armor. (dr mdr.) (Antiq.) Armor composed of 
broad metallic plates, in distinction from mad (Fig. 534). 


Fig. 534. — PLATE-ARMOR (14th century). 


Plateau, (pla-to’,) pl. PLaTgAUX. [Fr.] 
table-land, or level tract of elevated ground. 
Plate’-glass, (-glis.) (Manuf.) Bee GLASS. 
Plate-powder. (Chem.) See Colcornax. 

Platform, ( plit’form.) [Fr. plateforme.) 


standing-place for a public speaker, 40. — (Arch.) A 


plane level surface, used for the reception of the foun- 
An elevated earth- 
work on which heavy guns are mounted for siege pur- 


dation of a building, &c. — ( Mil.) 


poses, — (Amer. Pol.) The basis whereon a political 


party rests its code of principles and course of action ; 


as, the Republican platform, 
Plating, | p/át'ing.) 


what is termed 
Pintinum, ( 

silver.] (Chem.) 

very 


ated goods. 


(Geog.) A 


Generally, 
any structure formed of boards secured to a framework, 
aud raised above tlie ground so as to form a conspicuous 


The art or operation of covering 
baser metals with a thin plate of silver, so as to form 


dt'entim.) (Sp. platina,a dim. of plata, 
A metallio element of a white color, 
retile and malleable, and capable of taking a 
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high polish; it is softer than silver, and is a bad con- 
ductor of heat and sean 4A It is infusible by the 
strongest heat of a furnace, but melts before the oxy- 
hydrogen blowpipe. It is unattacked by all single 
acids, but is dissolved by a mixture of nitric and hydro- 
chloric acids. When È is precipitated from its solu- 
tions, in a finely divided state, by means of zinc or 
organic reducing agents, it has the ap ce of lamp 
black, and is called P. black. and when this is heated to 
whiteness, or when the metal is obtained in a less finel 
divided state by other means, it is called P. sponge. P. 
possesses the property of coudensing in its pores many 
times its volume of different gases, especially hydrogen 
and oxygen, and when exposed to a mixture of these 
gases, or when a jet of hydrogen is allowed to impinge 
upon it in the air, the metal rapidly becomes red-hot and 
induces combustion. "This property is possessed in the 
highest degree by P. black, in a somewhat inferior de- 

ree by spongy P., and in a still less degree by compact 

^ Owing to its infusibility and indifference to ordinary 
re- agents, P. is of the highest importance in the labora- 
tory and in many manwuíacturing operations. It is 
largely used in the form of wire and foil, and is worked 
into erucibles, retorts, evaporating dishes, tubes, &c. 
At. weight 99°00; sp. gr. 21:5; Symbol Pt. 

Plato, (///, one of the greatest philosophers among 
the ancients, was B. at Athens, of patrician stock, abt. 
429 ».c. By his father's (Arius) side he descended 
from King rus, by his mother's he claimed kindred 
with the lawgiver Solon, and is said to have received 
his surname from the breadth of his forehead [Gr. 

latos, broad]. Many fabulous stories are narrated of 
his early youth. He studied music, rhetoric, painting, 
and gymnastics, and excelled in all; he is also said to 
have turned his attention to the lyric drama, a pur- 
suit he abandoned ín his 20th year for the study of 
philosophy under Socrates, whose most illustrious dis- 
ciple he was destined to become. During p 
travel in Egypt, Sicily, and otber countries, he is sifid 
to have imbibed Pythagorean doctrines: and while in 
Sicily, having oflended Dionysius the Elder, the latter 
caused him to be sold asa slave. Being ransomed, ho 
sneceeded in regaining his freedom, and, returning to 
Athens, there opened a school of philosophy which be- 
came the most distinguished one in all Greece. D. 347 
B.C. I. is credited with having, more than any other 
philosopher who ever existed, laid the foundation of 
the moral and intellectual culture of the human race. 
“Out of 7*," says Emerson, “came all things that are 
still written and debated among men of thought.” 
And, again, “P. is philosophy, and philosophy is P.” 
His works have come down to us complete, and are 
chiefly in the form of dialogues—a form of literature 
in which be is unrivalled, Attempts have been made 
to classify his dialogues, but without any useful result; 
and attempts to construct a formal system from them 
have utterly failed. 

Platonic, ( pla-tén’ik.) Belonging or having reference 
to Plato, his school, philosophy, opinions, and the like. 
Thus, P. solids, or bodies, are the b regular metrical 
bodies described by Plato, viz., the tetrahedron, octahe- 
dron, hexahedron, dodecahedron, und icosahedron. Ex- 
cept these, no solids can be bounded by like, equal, and 
regular plane figures, whose solid angles are all equal, 
— PF. Love signifies a pure spiritual affection, subsisting 
between persons of opposite sex, and regarding no ob- 
ject but the mind and its excellences. It is also some- 
times understood as a sincere disinterested friendship 
between persons of the same sex, abstracted from any 
selfish views, and regarding no other object than the 
individual so esteemed. 

Platoon, (pla-toon’.) [Fr. peloton.) (Mil) A small 
square body of forty or fifty musketeers, drawn out of 
a battalion of foot, and placed between the squadrons 
of horse to sustain them. Or a small body acting to- 
gether, but separate from the main body; hence the 
expression, to fire by platoons, 

Platte, ( p/ót) or NEBRASKA, the principal affluent of 
the Missouri River, formed by the N. and 8. Forks, the 
first rising in Wyoming Ter., and the second in Colo- 
rado; they unite in Harrison co., Nebraska, and join the 
Missouri bet. Sarpy and Cass cos, Total length, 1,200 m. 

Platte, in Missouri à W.N.W. co., b. by Kansas; area, 
416 sq. m.: connty--eat, Platte City.—In Ni au 
E. co.: area, 156 sq. m.: C. Columbus, 

Platteville (lit'vil) in Wisconsin, a mining town 
of Grant co., 78 m. W. S. W. of Madison. 

Plattsburg, (plitzbüro a flourishing town and port 
of entry of New York, €. of Clinton co., on Lake Cham- 
plain, 160 m. N. by E. of Albany. 

Plauen, ( plow'en.) à manuf. town of Saxony, circ. 
Zwickau, on the White Elster, 60 m. 8.W of Leipzig. 
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cita acquired the force of Ia 


ws. The term has 
revived in modern France to eXpress a decree of the 
nation obtained by universa] suffrage. 


: 0. H 
his is pre oundly obscure, and, according to Cicero, 
he e 144 B. C. co i lectognathes, ( BElog nadie.) rom Gr, m 


Play, ( pla.) [From A. 8. plega.] (Tit.) Any dramatic 

rformance or representation, 

Piny ing ca sic! (-kărdz.) A peck of 52 cards, consist. 
ing of 4 sets 9f 13 each, on Which are Printed certain 
figures and devices in colors, They are used in playing 

ames, and are sufficiently well known. 


Plen, aye [From L. Placeo, to please. ] (Law.) That 
i le y 


Plectrophanes, ( plek-tro-fa/nees,) Zo.) A gen 
i . Fri pilas, having the bil mis or pes 
curved or blunted, the wings one-half longer than the 
tail, the hind claw much the largest ; colors black and 


White. It Comprises the Ortolan, Bunting, Black-bon. 
het, Cirl-bunting, &c. 


Be. ( pls.) [From L. pleg & security, 
That which 2 Paw ned, that is deposited vag — 
the 


Pleading, ( pléd’ ing.) [From Fr. plaider, to plead, 
(Law. 4 Preparatory allegation, in Writing, which 


ras of the pliocene Series of tert st 
e either by plaintiff or defendant any time durin eni ntiary, ( Plën-e-po-tën’s) ) [From L. 
p ugs; and it is either general substance Plenus, full d a, power L rally, a 


rally, 9r accredited 
eign court, and invested with full authority to n 
ce, &c. 
Pleochroism, ( Blech ro- lem.) (Crystall.) See Dr. 


CHROISM 

*onasm Delon -) [From Gr p 08, from 
exonerate him, these Atter are to Stated. This ig pleonazo, I abound.) (Rhet ndancy of wo 
termed plea by way of confession and avoidance he 


used, though improperly, to express a thought with 

greater energy or Perspicuity ; such as, 41 saw it with 

Iny own eyes, * ae [F 

lesiomorp sm ( ese nd, * rom Gr, 

Dlésios, near, and morphé form ( — That state 
à orm 


Plesiosaurus, (Pleo [From Gr. Plesios, 
near, and sauros, a lizard.) (AL oL) The name of an 


court. When issue is Joined, the Pleadings are entered Plethora, ( ple-tho’rah,) [From Gr. dre, fulness.) 
C l n 


( Med.) Superabundance Of the animal fluids, or an 
overloaded State of the blood-vesse]g of the human 


p 
sheriff of the county named in the Pleadings, to sum- 
mon twelve men for the trial of the issue, if it be in 


ment being entered on it. 
Pleasant Grove, and Pleasant Hill, (plex dnt... ) 
the names of two places in De Soto par., Louisiana. ubt. 
m. S. of Shreveport, Memorable for continuous Severe 
battles fought April 7-9, 1564, bet. the Confederates 
under Gens, Kirby Smith, Taylor, and Green, and the 


der fam., comprising fishes whic " 
being compressed vertically, both eyes on the Sume 
side of the head, sides of the mouth unequal, and a dar- 
sal extending the whole length of the back 


nion army of Gen Banks, in Which the lat r gained upon which the y Placed ig always upperniast 

an ultimate but dear] bought Victory, losing 3,969 when the animal js swimming, and is deep] Colored 

men. While that on which yes are wanting 18 always 

Pleasant Hill, in Missouri, a village of Cass co., abt. whitish They have no natatory bladder, ang seldom 
36 m. S. W. of Lexington, 


Pleasants, ( DÜz'ánts,) in W. Virginia, a N. W. co., b. 


, e ym y 
two sides of the P. is seen in no other vertebrates. This 
by Ohio; area, 200 aq. m.; C. St. Mary's. 


fam. embraces the Flounderg Proper, which &re from 6 
he Brille; the Plaices; 


to 25 inches long; the Halibuts ; t 
to the common people ] A person in the jower ranks | the Soles; an the Turbots. f 
af societ Among the Romans, a freo citizen, be. | P icate, ( pli'kát,) [From L, plica, a fold.) (Bot.) 
longing to that class Which was distinguished from the Plai engthwise, like a lady's fan. The term is usu- 
denatorian an equestrian orders. de plebeians at ally employed in Speaking of #8 tivation, 

rst were employed in cultivating the lands, and jn the | Plinth ( plinth.) [From Gr. 95, a brick] (Arch.) 
exercise of trades and mechanical Professions but in At square member used as the found of 
time they broke through this illiberal r traint, and 


of trust, dignity, and emolument, Their power from the 


first appointment of tribunes, in the year of the ciiy 
gradually increased, till jt became an overmatch 


n general, any flat broad moulding that serves in 
for that of the senate, front wall to the floo c. 
Plebise 9 0 ple-bis’se-te.) [From L Plebis-cltum, a de- P iny, ( Plin’e, Styled THE ER (Carus Se- 
cree of the peop e.] Among the Romans, an enactment | cowpus an eminent Rom 


an natural erona, 2? 
A. D. Originally a pleader in the Forum, he became 
Procurator in Spain under Nero, and enjoyed the favor 


ae 


æ 


—— 
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af Vespasian. He perished 79 a. D., during that erup- 
tion of Mt. Vesuvius (us is supposed) which destroyed 
the cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii. His Natural 
History is esteemed one of the most precious monu- 
ments of classic erudition extant. — P. (known as THE 
Younger), (CA1C8 PIN Ius CÆCILIUS SECUNDUS.) adopted 
sou of the preceding, was B. at Comum, 61 B. c4 studied 
rhetorie under Quintilian, and practised Jaw at Rome. 
In 193 he became pro-cousul of Bithynia. He wrote a 
Punegyric on Trajan, and Lellers (in 10 books); both 
roductions of high value. 

Pliocene, (in.) [From Gr. pleión, more, and 
kainos, recent.) (Geol.) A Dame now generally applied 
to the newer tertiary period, in which more thun half 
ef the fossil remains are identical with known living 
species, The term  'ost-pliocene, Pleistocene, or Posl- 
tertiary, are applied to those more recent groups in 
which no extinct species of fossil shells are found, but 
which are below those that contain relics of man. 

Plock. ( pick.) a city of Poland, on the Vistula, 58 m. 
W. N. W. of Warsaw. Pop. 13.551. 

Plot, (plot) [From A. S. plat.) (Lit.) The tissue of 
events in a play, novel, or romance, but more particu- 
larly the knot or intrigue, comprising a complication 
of incidents which is ultimately unfolded, usually in 
some unforeseen or surprising manner. 

Plotinus, ( ploti'nis,) a Greek Neo-Platonic philoso- 
pher, B. in Egypt, 204 A. D.: D. 270. 

Plough, (plow.) (From A. S. plog.] (Agric.) An im- 
portant implement for turning over the exhausted soil 
and bringing up the fresh and fertile parts; so con- 
trived as to save the labor of digging. Ploughs are of 
different forms, according to the nature of the soil, &e., 
and are generally worked by horses, though in some 
places by oxen, and even, in sume few instances, by 
steam. Ploughs without wheels are termed swing- 
ploughs; with them, wheel-ploughs. Each kind has a 
beam, by which it is drawn; stilts or handles, by which 
it is guided; a coulter, by which the furrow-slice is 
cut; a shure, by which the slice is turned up; and a 
moull-board, by which it is turned over. The subsoil P. 
is a strong swing P., without coulter or mould-board: 
its use is to follow the common Pand loosen the sub- 
soil. It is one of the greatest improvements of modern 
times. Dratning-plougha ure of various kinds; the mole 
P. merely leaves in its track an opening formed by a 
small iron cylinder attached to the lower extremity of 
the coulter; other kinds of draining-ploughs cut the 
soil. The application of steam to the working of 
ploughs and other agricultural implements is rapidly 
extending among agriculturists. (Written also PLow.) 

Plough-horn. (2 %.) Seo ANTILOCAPRA. 

Plover, ( pliie’r.) (Zo5.) See CHARADRIDÆ. 

Plum. (un.) (Bot.) See PRUNUS. 

Plumage, (ploom's).) [From L. pluma, a feather.) 
(Zool. The feathers which constitute the natural cov- 
ering of birds. 

Plumas, ( ploo'mas,) in California, a N. co., b. by Ne- 
vada. Area, 2,200 sq. m. Gold-mining is extensively 
carried on. C. Quincy. 

Plumb, Plumb-line, or Plum'met, (pliim-.) 
[From L. plonbam, lead.) (Building, dc.) A leaden 
weight attached to a string, by which depths are 
sounded perpendicularly, and perpendiculars are taken 
by carpenters, masons, &c.. Sometimes the string de- 
seends along a wooden rule, raised perpendicularly on 
another; in which case it becomes a level. 

Plambaginacere, ( plim-baj-in-i'se-e) (Bot) The 
Lead worts. an O. of plants, all, Corfusales, consisting of 
herbs or undershiruba, with alternate or fasciculate ex- 
stipulate leaves, and panicled or capitate flowers. The 
root of Plumbago scandrrus, the Herbe du Diablo of San 
LL is a most energetic blistering agent when 
resh. 

Plumbago, (/ m-.) QRAPRITE, or Brtack-LrAp. 
(Min.) A mineral consisting of pure carbon with a lit- 
tle oxide of iron mechanically mixed. It is of fron- 
black color, and occurs in prismatic masses with a 
transverse foliated structure. It is infusible, very dif- 
ficult of combustion, and when mixed with fire-clay is 
used for the manufacture of cruciblos intended to with- 
stand a high degree of heat. It undergoes no change 
in the air, and is used to cover articles of iron to pre- 
vent rust, and also for lubricating machinery. It is 
used also for the manufacture of pencils, either pure 
or ground up and mixed with clay. When P. is burned 

oxygen, it lcaves a residue of yellow ash composed 
chietly of oxide of iron. 

Plumbic Acid. (Chem.) Seo LEAD. 

Piumbing, ( plim'ng. The art or process of casting 
in lead, for building-purposes. Also, the operation of 
fixing pi for conducting water, gas, &c. 

Flond Island, ( plám-,) in New York, an island at 
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the E. entrance of Long Island Sound, N. Lat. 41° 10 
18^", W. Lon. 72° 18' 12'^ 

Plamula, (lo mu al,) or PLUMULE. [From L. plu- 
mula, a small feather.) (Bot.) The growing point of 
the embryo; placed at the apex of the radicle, and the 
base of the cotyledons which protect it while young. 
It is the rudiment of the future stem, 

Plunging Fire, (plinjing.) (Mil) A fire directed 
against an enemy from some elevated position. 

Pluperfect, (ploo'pir-fckt.) (L. plus quam perfectum.) 
(Gram.) More than perfect:— describing a verbal 
tense significatory of an action or event having taken 
place prior to another past action or event. 

Plural. (plovrdi.) [From L. pluralis, belonging to 
more than one.] (Gram.) An epithet applied to that 
number of nouns and verbs which is used when we 
speak of more than one, or that which expresses a 
number of things. 

Plarality, (ploordle-te.) [From L. pluralis. many.) 
A number consisting of two or more ot the same kind; 
as, & plurality of wives. 

Plus, (plis) [L., more] (A) A character formed 
thus +, used as the sign of addition. or to mark some 
distinctive quality, then termed positivo. 

Plush. (plich.) [From L. pilosus, hairy.] (Manuf.) 
A kind of velvet cloth, with a velvet nap on one side, 
usually composed of a woof of a single woollen thread, 
and a double warp— the one, wool of two threads 
twisted; the other of goats’ or camels’ hair. There ar 
also some plushes made entirely of worsted, and others 
wholly of hair. 

Plutarch. ( ploo'tdrk,) the most distinguished biogra- 
pher of antiquity, was B. in Boeotia, Abt. DO A. D. After 
studying under Ammonius at Delphi, he taught phi- 
losophy at Rome during the reign of Vespasian, as is 
supposed. Ho belonged to the Platonic school, and was 
& most prolific writer. His Liresof eminent Greeks and 
Romans, arranged in parallels, ranks as a standard 
clessic. 

Plato, (lo to.) (Myth.) The god of the lower world, 
or the kingdom of the dead. He was, according to the 
legends, the son of Saturn, and the brother of Jupiter 
and Neptune, and in the division of the empire of their 
father had the infernal regions assigned to him. Ilis 
wife was Proserpine, the daughter of Cerea ; and the 
stories of him are generally of the same kind as those 
of his brothers. 

Plutonic Rocks, ( ploo-tón'ik.) [From Pluto.] ( d 
Crystalline rocks, destitute of organic remains, suppose 
to be of igneous origin, and to have been formed at 
grent depths in the earth. Such are Granite, Syenite, 
and sume of the other porphyries, which belong to the 
unstratified division of tlie hypogene formations. The 
other division contains rocks which exhibit stratifica- 
tion, such as Gueiss and Mica Silute. These have been 
styled Metamorphic Rocks. 

Plutus, (»o»'tüs.) (Myth) The god of riches, the son 
of Jasion and Ceres, made blind by Jupiter. 

Pluviometer, (ploo-ve-din’e-tar.) [From L. pluvia, 
rain, and Gr. meiron, mcusure.] (4J'hys.) A Kaine 
GAUGE, g. v. 

Plymouth, (plim’ith,) a seaport and naval arsenal of 
England, county Devon, at the head of a sound of same 
name, formed by the confluence of the Plym and Tuma 
rivers with the sea, Pop. 65,080. 

Plym/oath, in /ndtana, a village, C. of Marshall co, 
about 84 miles E.S.E. of Chicago.—l1n Jowa, a W N. W 
county, skirted by Dakota Territory; area, 900 Square 
miles; Capital, Melbourne.—In Massachusetts, an E. co, 
washed by the Atlantic Ocean; area, 720 square miles; 
Capital, Plymouth.—A town. port of entry, aud capital 
of above county, 37 miles S. by E. of Boston. This, the 
oldest town in New England, was the place where the 
Pilgrim Fathers landed, December 22d 1620.—In North 
Carolina, a village and port of entry, capital of Wash- 
ington county, 150 m. E. of Raleigh; taken by assault 
by General Hoke's Confederate command, April 20th 
1864. 

Pneumatics, (ni-mdtiks) (Gr. pneumatikos, belong- 
ing to the air.] (Zys.) J. is the mechanics of guses, 
This science is usually understood to embrace aérostatics 
or the equilibrium of gases, and acrodgnamics or the mo. 
tion of gases. 

Pneumatosis. (nu-ma-tosis) (Med.) A collection 
of air in the cellular membrane, rendering the part 
swollen, elastic, and crepitating when pressed. It gen- 
erally arises from some wound in the lungs by which 
the air escapes into the cellular membrane; and it is 
sometimes the effect of poison. 

Pneumonia, (nu-mo»ne-4h.) [From Gr. pneumonia, 
from pneumon, the crt (Med.) Inflammation of 
the lungs, a disease which generally attacks robust 
persons, on account of exposure to cold or wet, aad sap- 
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pressed perspiration, and f, sometimes predacea the plant fa the leaves and young tops, and by 
9ver-exertion of the lungs in Any way. ever, cough, on these yield a volatile oil from Which essence of 
dificult breathing, & strong, har „and quick pulse, are atchoul is Prepared; sachets of Patchvalt, however, 
the s mptoms at ita commencement ; and if jt is ne are made of the Coarsely-powdered leaves, 

lected, it may ond in au Ocution, or in suppuration Po nsett, ( potn’sét,) in Tran, a N. E. co 3 area, 134 
and gangreno, *q- m.; C. Bolivar. 

Po, (pd,) the Principal river of Italy, which has ita source | Point, E) Fr., from I. Punctum, a puncture, a 
ən Mont Viso, in tha Cottian chain of the Alps, and en- 8mall ho o.) That which pricks, Penetrates, or pierces, 
ters the Gulf of Venice by four principal mouths.| as the sharp or acnte end of any piercing Instrument 
Length abt. 310 m. or body, as of a needle, a pin, an awlat TD, a bayo. 
Oa, ( po'ah. ais F.) (Bot) A gen. of plants, 0, het, 4c. —( Ge ) A small Cape, headland, or promon 

raminccese, Tho inflorescence ig either in Prending or tory ; a tract of land extending into the sea, a lake, or 
close panicles, the Sp: Kelets of which are for the most river, beyond the shoreline, and becoming narrow at 
part se veral-flowere and without Awns. This large the end; as, Montauk Point, — (Ast) A Certain place 
gon. comprises about 190 species, which range over most Marked in the heavens, or distingnished for its im 
Parts of the world. Portance in astronomical calculations, o four prin 
Ocahontas, ( i the danghtor of Pow. Cipal points or divisions of thc horizon, viz., the east 
hatan, a Powerful Indian chie of Virginia, n. abt. 1595, west, north, and South, are called the cardinal points 


12, and held by them 

ustility of her tribe. S 

Engt:stiman, John Rolfe, who took her ty 
he died, 1917. 

^ hon'tas, in Ig. à N.W, central co.; area, 550 

Square miles: Capital, Kolfe.— In nz Virginia, an K. 


county, b. by irginia; area. toy "quare miles; Capital, 
Hunternville. 
chard, ( pochahrd) ( Zail.) The common name of 


me or movement; as, poco 
a po^o signifies little by little; 
4$, poco a poco crescendo, gradually increasing in loud- 


Du. bode, a little ham.) (Bot.) The cap- 
sule or seed-case of leguminous and cruciferous planta, 

former being called legumes, and those of 
the latter siliques, and 


Podagra, (dd 


ween 
25’ and 30 18˙ E 


: (Bit) In its 
ordinary acceptation, Is the art of expressing elevated 

i i language according to certain 
harmony 


88 pastoral for rural objects; elegéic for plaintive Pieces; 
f didactic, or instructivo; falirical; hu- 
fhorous : 
bly with the extensive signification of its 
*, in more extended meaning, 
the mind 


Po ostemon ( P0-96s'te-mén, ) Bot. 
plants, O. Lamiares. 4 Patchouly k 


fume or Pucha-pat of he 


tive of Pe- 
nang, an Malacca 2 
and has broad] Agg 
shaped Stalked [og 
and both termt..al and 
axillary dense spikes 
of small whitish flow- 
crs tinged with pur- 
ple, Althouzh the 
odor of Patchoulf ig 
certain] peculiar, 
and even disagreeable 
fo some people, it 1s 
highly Popular not 
onl in Europe but 

In India, where it ls N. 535, 
one of the commonest 
berfumes found tn the 


—P. PATOHOULY, 
bazaars, The odoriferous part of 


all cases, P | Poin te Conpée, (point koo-pa’,) in 


where the orbits of 
ecliptic are 


he pause to be observed 
in reading 
(3), colon (:) 


called staccato (q. v.).—( 
term variously applied wi 

light: thus, the point of dispersion is that in whi 
rays begin to diverge: i 

upon the surface of a glass, 
of light falls; point of reflection, the Point from which 
Point of refraction, that Point in 


^ ) A term denoting the shot o, 
& gun levelled horizontally, J binn range is the 
a! parent right line deseribed by a hall 


Louisiana, a 8. E. 
; area, 600 square miles : Capital, Pointe 


nt'ed Style. (Arch.) See 
Pointer, f point'ür.) (Zool.) kind of dog, nearly 
allied to the true Hounds, used by sportsmen for find- 
ing Partridges, pheasants, and other feuthered 


Gotnic A RCMITECTURE, 


Upon its 
ground, generally the latter. 
F 


( poi'zn.) [Fr.] 


nds the circulations and 
Poison been divided in to irritants, narcotics, and 
narcotico-acríds, j i 


canal, causing inflammation and sometimes ulceration 
of the throat 


Convulsions, paralysis, 


given for the treatment of cases of Sete; In near} 
every instance vomiting should be caure as soon as 
possible by tickling the throat, and b e use of 
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pump should be employed also, bat with great caution 
when there is disorgunization on account of tho pres- 
ence of irritants. ‘The stomach should be washed out 
with bland albuminous or mucilaginous fluids, such aa 
milk, barley-water, flour and water, Åc., and some- 
times sugar and water. The following are antidotes for 
the most usual poisons : — For mineral acida, acetic, or 
oxalic acid — chalk or whiting aud milk, magnesia aud 
water, soap and water, albuminous diluents. For ulkalies 
—vinegar, or any mild acid and water, including even 
very dilute mineral acids, olive oil, almond oil. For 
arsenic —emetica, thin milk gruel, und other diluents, 
in large quantities, Fur corrosive sublimate— White 
of eges, and water, milk, crenin. For cupreous poisons 
— sugar and water, white of eggs and water, For anti- 
monial poisons — warm milk, gruel, or barley-water, 
infusion of galls. For nitrate of silver, abundance of 
warm salt and water. For su/phate of zinc — solution 
of carbonate of soda in water, milk, mucilaginous and 
farinaceous liquids, For acetate of lead — emetics, solu- 
tion of sulphate of soda in water, milk, whito of ergs 
and water. For opium and its preparations — emetics, 
strong coffee; torpor to be prevented by dashing cold 
water on the face and forced exercise, For tho detec- 
tion of poisons, see DIALYSIS. 

Poitiers, (pwah-te'a,) a fine manuf. city of France, C. 
dept. Vienne, on the Clair, 53 m. s.S.E. of Tours. Near 
this place, a great victory was guined over the French by 
the English under Edward the Black Prince, and John 
I. and the Dauphin taken prisoners, 1356. Pop. 31,031. 

Poitou, (pwah-tov') au nne, p. of France, occupied by 
the present depts. of Charente, Deux-Sevres, Vienne, 
Vendée, and Indre-et-Loire. 

Poker, (y r.) (Gaones) In the U. States, a well- 
known popular game at cards. 

Polacca, Polacra, (pol Tah: d rah.) (Tt. and 
Sp.] (Nault) A vesecl engaged in the Mediterranean 
coasting-trade, It bas three masta, without cups, tops, 
or cross trues, and a bowsprit in one piece. 

Poland, í po'lind.ja former extensive kingdom of Eu- 
rope, b. N. by the Baltic, E. by Ruseia, S. by Hungary 
and the Danubian Principalities, and W. by Germany. 
It was, while an independent power, divided into 12 
provs. or palatinates, with the city of Warsaw fur its 
car. Originally peopled by a race of Vandalic extrac- 
ton, F. became, undor Boleslaus in 999, an elective 
monarchy, and rose in course of time to high rank 
among European states. Under the rule of John So— 
bieski,it became the bulwark of W. Europe against the 
advance of the Turks. In the reign of Augustus of 
Baxony, the war carried on by that king weakened and 
impoverished F. so much that under Stanislaus Ponia- 
towski, its lust Monarch, the country became the com- 
mon prey of its powerful neighbors, Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia, who disinombered it among them. The 
auc. city of Cracow was alone exempted, and nominally 
constituted a free and independent republice. Tho 
Poles, however, made freqnent revolts against their mas- 
ters; their chief risings taking place in 1830. 1846, and 
1953, The greater portion of the old monarchy of P. 
was, after its partition, annexed to Rusaia, and now con- 
stitutes a so-called kingdom, governed. viceroyally by 
a prince of the Russian imperial family, It consists of 
the more central prova, and is divided into govts. — 
those of Warsaw, Radom, Lublin, Plock, Augustowa, 
and the city of Warsaw. Area, 49.250 sq. m. Its sur- 
face is, for the most part, a flat and thickly wooded plain, 
with a tolerably fertile soil, rich in salt und other min- 
erals. 

Polar, (po'ldr.) [From Gr. polos, a pivot.) (Geog.) 
Relating or pertaining to the magnetic poles of the 
earth.—(Geom.) Having, pertaining to, or calculated 
from, 4 common radiating point: as, polar codrdinates. 
— PoLAR Axis. (Ast) That axis of an astronomical 
instrument which forms a parallel with the terrestrial 
axis.— POLAR CIRCLES. (Ast.) See ARCTIC and ANT- 
ARCTIC, 

Polariscope, (polire-skip.) [From Eng. polarity, 
and (ir. ekopeo, I examine.) An instrument contrived 
for the exact and conveniont observation of the phe- 
nomena of polarized light. 

Polarity, (po. -e.) [From L. polus, a pole.) That 
property of bodies which is manifested by tho exhibi- 
tion of opposite and equal effects always tending to 
neutralize each other. Magnetism and electricity af. 
"ord instances of P. 

Polarization of Light, ( po-lir-e-za'shün.) (Opt. 
See Lian. 

Polar Regions, (The.) (ré) (Qeog.) The 
zones which encompass the North and South Poles 
within the Arctic and Antarctic circles. 

Pole, RratNaLp, (po! an English prelate and cardinal, 
B. in Staffordshire, 1500, was a descendant of the royal 
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race of Plantagenet. He early rose to distinctien in 
the Church, but lost the favor of Henry VIII., by hie 
opposition to the latter's divorcement of his queen, 
Cutherine. After the accession of Mary, he became Pa- 
pal legate to England, and succeeded Cranmer as Prie 
mate in 1556. D. 1558. 

Pole. [Frem Gr. polos a pivot or axis.) (Ast) The 

| naue given to each of tho two points in which the im- 

aginary axis of the celestial rotation, or the axis of the 
earth, would, if produced, meet the sphere of the heav- 
eus. The term is also used in astronumy,as in spherical 
trigonometry, &c., to indicate the poles of any great cir- 
cle of the sphere; in other words, tho extremities of 
the line drawn at right angles to the plane of the circle 
through its centre to meet the sphere. In this sense 
astronomers spenk of the poles of the ecliptic, and so on. 
— Maynetism, The Positive and Negative poles of n gale 
vunic battery are the extremities of the battery which, 
respectively, become positively and negatively electri- 
fied before the two extremities are Joined by a con- 
ductor. The current, according to our conventional 
way of speaking, passes through the liquid towards the 
p pole, and through the interpolar conductors 

rom the positive pole. — (Camb.) A lineal measure of 
b yards; also, a square measure of 3014 yards. 

Polecat, (po/kàt.) (Zo) The Putorius vulgaris, an 
animal of the fam. Muste/idre, common in Europe. Its 
color is a deep blackish-brown, with a tawny cast 
slightly intermixed. It is abt. 17 inches in length, exe 
clusive of the tail, which is abt. 6 inches: and ip its 
habits greatly resembles the other Weasels. It is of 
a smell proverbially fetid, being furnished, like several 
others of the Weasel tribe, with a pouch or follicle bee 
neath the tail, which secretes a thickish fluid of a po- 
culiarly strong and offensive odor. The fur of the bod 
is of two sorts: the shorter being woolly, of a pale ban 
lowich or fulvous color; the longer, shining, and of a 
rich black or brownish black; which, though far less 
valuable than either that of the Sable or the Marten, is 
still much esteemed. 

Pole-lathe, (-dth.) (Arch.) A simple kind of lathe, 
worked by a cord attached to the treadle, and connect» 
ing with an oscillating pole above. 

Pole- mast. (-miat.) (.Naut.) A mast formed of a sin- 
gle spar, in distinction from one that consists of several 
pieces. 

Polem tes, ( po-lm'iks.) [From Gr. polemikos, pertatne 
ing to "d Controversial writings, particularly re» 
specting divinity or religious doctrine. 

Polemoniacese, (polc-mo-ne-a'se-e) (Bot.) An O. 
of herlaccous or climbing plants, all. Sebinales, The 
Greek. Valerian or Jacob's Ladder, Polemonium carte 
leum, is to be found in most gardens, growing abt. 114 
feet high, with stiff erect scarcely branched angular 
stems, bright-green smooth leaves, pinnate with an odd 
leitlet, and terminal cuorymbs of pretty blue or white 
flawers. 

Polemonium, (pcl-e-mo’ne-tim.) (Bat.) Bee Pore 
MONIACILE, 

Polemos cope, (yon e .) [From Gr. polemos, 
warfare, and skopein, to view.] (Opt) A tube bent 
twice at right angles, with oblique reflectors at the 
angles, so arranged that an object can be examined 
without the observer being seen. It is useful in war 
for getting a knowledge of the enemy's movements, 
without causing the observer to be exposed to danger. 

Polenta, (peln'tah.) [t.; L., peeled barley.| (Cooke 
ery.) In Italy, a kind of hasty pudding made of Indian 
meal. In France, a pudding resembfing the American 
dish called much. 

Pole-atar, or PorartB, (Act.) The starain the con- 
steHation Ursa Minor, so called because it is situate 
very near the North Pele. It is of the 2d. magnitude, 
and is easily found, because the two outer stars of the 
quadrangle, in the Great Bear, point to it. 

Policastro, ( po-le-kus'tro,) a seaport of S. Italy, p. 
Principato-Citeriore, on a gulf of same name, 22 m. 8. 
of Diano. Pep. 7,000. 

Police, ( po-lees [Fr.] The internal regulation of a 
kingdom, city, or town. In ita more popular acceptae 
tion, the P. signifies the administration of the municte 
pal laws and regulations of a city, incorporated town, 
or borough: as, the P. of New York, Philadelphia, &o 
The P.. in this «ense, differ from the military, in beir 
under the command of civil officers, but they are drill 
and armed in a half military manner. Their object is 
both to prevent and detect crime* and they are either 
the ordinary P., dressed in uniform, or scret aud deteos 
ter J., who are not intended by their dresa and mane 
ners to be distinguished from ordinary citizens; that 
the guilty may neither feel themselves safe from de- 
tection, nor be ro. Such a secret force requires very 
careful regulation, or it might lead to great abuses. 
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Policy, (pól'c-se.) (Com) A written instrument con- 

. taining the terms or conditions on which a person or 
company undertakes to indemnify another person 
against losses of property exposed to peculiar hazards, 
as fire, casualties ut sea, &c. 

Polish, ( polis.) (Geog.) That which pertains or has 
reference to Poland, or to its people the Poles. 

Political Economy, (p»-lit'e-kit-.) [From Gr. 
politikos, belonging to the state.) The science which 
treats of the administration of the revenues of a na- 
tion; or the management and regulation of its re- 
sources, and productive property and labor. It is a 
term of very comprehensive meaning, and includes all 
the measures by which property and labor are directed 
in the best manner to the success of individual indus- 
try and enterprise, and to the public prosperity. P. E. 
considera the production and distribution not of those 
things which are merely useful, but of those things 
which are of value. The air is very useful, but it com- 
mands no price; bread is useful, but its utility and 
ite value are two different things. The wealth of a 
country, which forms the subject of P. E., consists in 
what is capable of appropriation. A thing may be very 
useful, but it may be attainable by every one — thus, 
the light of day. Labor is the enly source of wealth, 
Since it is the only source of value; it does not create 
matter, but it inakes it auitablo te our wants; and is 
required generally in a variety of ways—to appropri- 
ate the material, to convey it from place to place, and 
most usually to give it some peeuliar form. As wealth 
depends on labor, everything that facilitates labor adds 
to the wealth of a country. But this ia effected by a 
proper division of employments and a judicious appli- 
cation of capital. 

Politics, (po- s.) [From Gr. politeia, civil polity.) 
In the most extensive sense, are the theozy and practice 
of obtaining the ends of civil society; or the regulation 
and government of a nation or state, for the preserva- 
tion of its safety, peace, and prosperity. J. are neces- 
sarily divided into two branches: the one regarding a 
state in all its relations with other states, and the other 
ita Internal arrangements or polity. The latter includes 
what ia frequently called ita domestic economy, Vit., the 
augmentation of ita strength and resources, and the 
protection of its citizens in their rights, with the pres- 
ervation and improvement of their morals, 

Polity, (pol’e-te.) See POLITICS. 

Polk, Jawrs Kuox, ( po/k,) 11th Pres. of the U. States, 
B. in Mecklenburg co., North Carolina, 1795, became a 
settler in Tennessee in 1806, and adopted the legal pro- 
fession. In 1825 he entered Congress, and in 1835, and 
again in 1837-8, was chosen Speaker by the Democratic 
party. In 1839 he became governor of bis State, and in 
1844 was nominated for and elected to the Presidency. 
During bis term of office took place the formal anuexa- 
tion of Texas to the Union, the war with Mexico re- 
sulting in tlie cession of New Mexico and Upper Cali- 
fornia to the U. States; and the dispute with England 
respecting the Oregon boundary. D. 1849. 

Polk, in Arkansas, u W. co., b. by Indian Ter.; area, 
1,150 square miles; Capital, Dullas—In Georgii, a N. W. 
oo., touching Alabama; area, 35 square miles; Capital. 
Cedar Town.—In Jowa, a central county; area, 576 

uare miles; Capital, Des Moinesa.—In Minnesota, a 

W. co., b. on Dakota; area, 6,500 8q. miles; Capital, 
Douglas.—In Missouri, a S.W. central county; area, 625 
square miles; Capital, Bolivar. — In North Curolinu, n 
B. W. county; Capital, Columibus.—1n Oregon, a N. W. 
county; area, 750 square miles: Capital, Dallas.— In 
Tennessee, a S. E. co., skirted by Georgia; area, 400 sq. 
miles; Capital, Benton.—1n Torus, an E. co.; area, 1,200 
Square niles; Capital, Livingston.—1n Wrsecemsin, a 
N. W. co., b. on Minnesota ; area, 850 8q. miles; Capital, 
Osceola Mills. 

Polka, ( p'kah.) [From Czech pulka, half.] ( Dancing.) 
A well-known round dance, of Polish origin, and per- 
formed by two persons; also, the air or tune played to 
such dance. 

Poll, ( po.) 9 A. S. pol, the head: — a register of 
head.] (Pot) The register of those who vote at elec- 
tions, containing their name, place of abode, &c.: — 
hence, an election of civil otlicors, or the place where 
such election is held. 

Pollack, ( pol Vik.) (Zodl.) Sea Gants. 

Pollen. ( po//in.) [L., fine flour.] (Aut) The powdery 
or other matter usually contained in the cella of an 
anther, by whose action on the stigma the fertilization 
of the ovules is accomplished. F'ollen-cells are the cavi- 
ties of an anther, in which the pollen is formed ; pollen- 
grains of granules the separate particles of pollen; and 
pollen-tubes membranous tubes emitted by pollen, and 

conducting the fluid which the pollen secretes duwn the 


style. 


| 
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Pollux, (polliks) See CASTOR AND POLLUX. 

Polo, Marco, ( po'lo,) n celebrated Venetian traveller, & 
1252. He travelled into Asia for purposes of t 
visited the court of Kublai Khan, the Great Mogul, an 
was the fimt European to penetrate into China. The 
narrative of his travels is regarded as a work of bigh 
value. D. 1323. 

Poltawa. PorrAvA, or PotTOWA, ( pil-tah'vaA,) a city 
of russia in Europe, C. of a govt. of same name, on the 
Vorskla, 70 m. W. S. W. of Kharkhov. Near this place 
occurred the memorable battle in which Charles XII. 
of Sweden was deleated by Peter the Great in 1709. 
Pop. 31.552. 

Polverine, (pó're-rén.) [From L. pulrer, duet] 
m) The calcined ashes of a plant brought from tlie 
avant and Syria. In the manufacture of gla-s it is 
preferred to other asnes, as the glass made with it is 
perfectly colorless, 

Poly. /.) (Gr. polys.] A prefix signifying many, 
and used in numerous compound words, 

Polyncoustic, (-u-koostik.) [From Gr. polyt, und 
akeustikos, pertaining to hearing.) Designating that 
which serves to multiply or intensify sound. 

Polyanthes, (-in'tez) (Bot.) The Tuberose, a gen. 
of conservatory plants, O. Liliaceae, The leaves are 
linear lanceolate; the flower-stalk, which is two to 
three feet long, bears towards its summit numeroun 
creumy-white very fragrant flowers, which are funnel 
Bhaped and incurved; the stamens are inserted in the 
throat of the tube. 

Polyanthus, (-Jn'this.) (Bot.) An umbellate-flow 
ered variety of Pronula vulgaris, cultivated as a gardea 
flower. 

Poly bias, (y- eu.) (Gr. Lit.) A Greek historian 
of the 2d century B. c., whose Universal History is ot 
very great value for the times when Rome was, by sub- 
jugating Greece, preparing tlie way tor the acquisition 
of the empire of the world. 

Polycarpous, (-A Try.) (Bot.) Designating a plant 
which carries several pixtils in one flower. 

Polycarp. (St..) (pole-kihrp,)a Father of the Church, 
was, according to Irenæus, appointed bishop of Smyrtae 
by the apostles; and, accerdipg to some writers, re- 
ceived ordination at the hands of St. John. He suf- 
fered martyrdom at Sinyrna in 166 A. D., and of his writ 
ings we possess only a short but valuable Epistle to the 
Philippians, 

Polychroism, ( po-lik'ro-izm.) (Crystall.) See Di- 
CHROISM. 

Polychrome Printing, ( pol'e-króm.) [From Gr, 
polys, and chroma, color.) (Fine Arts.) The art of 
printing in one or more colors at the same time, See 
Chromo- Lithography, art. LITHOGRAPAY, 

Polygnulacere, (-liy-a-la’se-e.) (Ho.) The Milkworta, 
an O. of plants, all. Septndales, consisting of herbs or 
shrubs with alternate or opposite cxstipulate leaves, 
and flowers resembling paprbonaccous flowers, but the 
odd petal inferior, and the epal superior. They are 
generally bitter, and their roots yield a milky juice. 
Many species of the genus TN are mentioued as 
having more or less powerful emetic properties. 

Polygamy, ( po-lig'a-ne.) (From Gr. polya, many, and 
gamos, marriage.) A plurality of wives or husbands at 
the same time; the latter, however, (also sometimes 
called Lolyandry, for the sake of distinction) is hardly 
included under the term, as it has scarcely ever been 
considered lawful. In some countries, Turkey, for iu- 
stance, I. is allowed: but, by the laws of the United 
States, P. is made felony, except in the case of absence 
beyond the seas for seven years. P. prevailed iunong 
the Jewish patriarchs, both before and under the Mosaic 
law: but the state of manners had probably become 
reformed in this respect before the time of Christ, for 
in the New Testament we meet no trace of its practice, 
P. has been allowed under all the religiona which have 
prevailed in Asia. By the laws of Mohammed, every 
Mussulman is permitted to have a plurality of wives; 
the Arabs, however, seldom avail themselves of this 
privileze. The ancient Romans never practised it, 
though it was not forbidden among them; and Mark 
Antony is mentioned as the first who used the privi» 
lege of having two wives. From that time, it became 
frequent in the Roman empire, till the reigns of Theo- 
dos:us, Honorius, and Arcadius, who prohibited it, A.B. 
393, See Mormons, —( Law.) See BIGAMY. 

Polyglot, (pil'e-gl6t) [From Gr. polys, and glótta, a 
tongue.) (Biblvg.) A book printed in several lan- 
guiurzes, arranged in parallel order to each other; as, a 
polyglot Bible, a polyglot dictionary, &c. 

Polygon, (p'em...) (From Gr. polys, many, and 
gonia, an angle. (Geom.) A figure having many angles, 
or whose perimeter consists of more than four sides 
Every P.may be divided into as many triangles as the 
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figures has sides, and its area may therefore be easily 
measured. 


Polygonacese, ( 'se-e.) An O. of herba- 
eeous plants, all. with alternate leaves, and 
flowers usually in spikes or racemes. The typical gen. 

contains several species which are astrin- 
gent, as P. bistorta, the Bistort, which is occasionally 
used in medieine; others are acrid, as the Water-pep- 
per, P. hydropiper. The Knot-grass, P. aviculare, is a 
very troublesome agrarian weed, and more especiall 
where manure is much employed. The Snakeweed, P. 
is a pretty species, sometimes cultivated in 
gardens ; its roots are highly astringent. 

TPolygonatuim, (-go-na'tüám.) (Bot. The Solomon's 

a gen. of no bulbous plants, O. Liliacee, having 
axillary cylindrical six-cleft flowers, the stamens in- 
serted top of the tube. 

Polygonum, (-[é7’o-niim.) (Bot.) See PoLYaoNACEX&. 

Polygram, (pdl’e-grdm.) [Gr. polys, and grammé, a 
line. of many lines or sides. 

Pol "P y» (-lég’ra-fe.) [Gr. polys, and grapho, I 
w e] act, art, or practice of writing in, and de- 
Aphe various ciphers. 

Po aria e (-é'drün.) [Gr. polys, much, and hedra, 
a base.) (Geom.) A body or solid comprehended under 
many sides or planes. —( Opt.) A multiplying glass or 
lens, consisting of several plane surfaces disposed in a 
convex form. 

Polymnia, (lim'ne-ch.) (Myth.) The muse of lyric 
poetry and rhetoric, 
and supposed inven- E 

S art 0 Hd be * 
olynesia, 
ne'zhah.) [From Gr. 
polys, and méssa, an 
island.| (Geog.) The 
name given to the 
various — archipela- 

lying in the 
Pacific Ocean, E. of 
Australasia and the 
Philippines; or ex- 
tending 30 deg. on 
each side the equator, 
bet. E. Lon. 35° and 
W. Lon. 135°. N. of 
the equator, the chief 
insular groups are 
those of the Sand- 
wich, Pelew, La- 
drone, Caroline, and 
Gilbert islands; S. of 
the uator, the 
rinci are tho 
Marais, Friendly, 
Feejee, Navigator s, 
and Society islands. 

Polynome. ( põle- 
nóm.) From Gr. 
polys, and L. nomen, 
a name.] (Ae. A 
quantity consisting 
of many terms, 


(After the Greek statue in the Louvre.) 


Pol ps talous, 
(pita tis.) [From Gr. polys, and petalon,a leaf.] (Bot.) 
cu, deine petals perfectly distinct from each other. 
Polyphemus, ( poí-e-/e müs.) (Myth.) The Cyclops, 
whom Ulysses was said to have deceived when he was 
vds ashore on Sicily ; and who vainly wooed the nymph 


Polyphe'mus Moth. (Zosl.) See Arracus. 

Poly pi, ( pól'e-pe) or ZoóPHYTES. [L., pl. of Pol rrus — 
from Gr. polys, and pous, a foot.) (Zodl.) An extensive 
class of invertebrate animals, branch Radiata. The ap- 
pearance of these animals is very various ; some secrete 
a horny tube in which they live; others secrete a great 
number of calcareous spirula (see ALCYONID#); others 
secrete a hard stony substance known as coral (see 
CoRAL); while many species only secrete mucus (see 
ACTINIDE). The simplest form of the animal is that of 
& fleshy bag with an opening at one end, forming the 
mouth, round which is placed a series of tentacles. 
The other end is the part by which it adheres to an- 
other object. Most polypes are able to benumb other 
animals with which they may be brought in contact, 
and they have in their tissues offensive weapons pos- 
sessing a stinging power which they discharge when 
irritated. Most, if not all, deposit ova; many are also 
pro by division or budding. Some species con- 
sist of simple individuals; others are compobrded ani- 
mals, such as the corals, &c. 
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Polypodium, (pél-e-po'de-iim.) (Bot) An extensive 
pen d of ferns, known at once by having fts fronds 
plane not indusiiform at the edge, its veins free, and its 
sori globose and naked. It is an extensive genus, of the 
most varied aspect, and distributed all over the world, 
presenting itself in some half-dozen distinctive forms. 

Polyporus, (-lip'o-rüs.) dud An enormous genus 
of pore-bearing Fungi, distinguished from Boletus by the 
tubes not separating from each other or from the pileus. 
The species vary much in point of substance, a few 
being so soft as to be esculent, and others hard aud 
woody or corky. P. destructor and some others are the 
pest of wooden structures, while the spawn of P. hylri-- 
dus is the dry-rot fungus of ouk-built ships. 

Poly pus, (pól'e-püs.) [See PotvPr.] (Surg. A fleshy 
tumor, commonly met with in the nose. It abounds in 
ramifications, from which it derives its name. 

Pol ex raa ch (-sil'la-bl.) Gr. polys, and syllabé, a 
syllable.] (Gram.) A word consisting of more than 
three syllables. 

Poly technic, (De- nik.) [Gr. polys, and techn, 
mart.] A term commonly applied to & school, or other 
institution, devoted to the practical teaching of many 
arts or sciences, 

Bi frente (H m.) [From Gr. polys, and theos, 
God.] The doctrine and worship of a D of gods ; 
— thus differing from monotheism, or belief in the ex- 
istence of only one Supreme Being. 

Polyxena, ( pól-i.s-e'nah.) ( Heroic Hist.) The daughter 
of Priam and Hecuba, who was married, after the taking 
of Troy, to Achilies, and slain by his son Pyrrhus, on 
his father’s tomb. 

Polyzo’a. (Zo.) Same as BRYOZOA, q. t. 

Pomacese, ( po-na'se-e.) (Bot.) A suborder of the 
Rosacex, consisting of trees or shrubs with alternate 
stipulate leaves, and solitary or cy mose regular flowers. 
The apple, pear, medlar, quince, and several other edi- 
ble fruits belong to this group. 

Pomade, ( po-mahd'.) [Fr. pommade, from L. pomum, 
apples; on account of the unguent having been first 
made om that fruit.] A perfumed ointment for the 
hair ;-- atum has the same meaning. 

Pombal, Sevastiio Joz& DE CARVALHO, MARQUIS DE, 
(póm'bál,) u distinguished Portuguese statesman, B. 
near Coinibra, 1699, became prime-minister in 1750, and 
during his 27 years' administration of public affairs 
effected numerous and important reforms, broke tlie 
power of the Inquisition, expelled the Jesuitas, and ex- 
tended the national commerce and manufactures. D. 
1752. 

Pome, (pém.) [From L. pomum, fruit.] (Bot) An 
inferior, fleshy, man y-celled fruit, like that of the apple. 

Pomegranate, (piim’grdn-dt.) (Bot.) See Punic. 

Pomerania, (pdém-e-ra’ne-ah,) (Ger. POMMERN,] à Bal- 
tic p. of Prussia, b. E. by West Prussia, 8. by Posen and 
Brandenburg, and W. by Mecklenburg. Area, 12,000 
sq.m. Surface level; soil marshy and but moderately 
fertile. Cattle are reared in large numbers. C. Stettiu. 
Pop. 1,445,635. 

Pomeroy, ( 


e- roi,) in Ohio, a flourishing mining- 
town, C. of 


eigs co., 100 m. S. E. of Columbus. 


Pomology, ( 0-je.) [From L. pomum, fruit, and 
Gr. logos, doctrine.] That branch of horticulture which 
is directed principally to the cultivation of fruit-trees. 

rn a (po-mo'nah.) (Myth.) The goddess of or- 
cha 


Pompadour, JEANNE ANTOINETTE POISSON, MAR- 
QUISE DE, ( pom-pah-door’.) a French lady, B. in Paris, 
1721, became, after her marriage with a M. D'Étiolles, 
mistress of Louis XV., over whom, till her death in 
1764, she exercised dominant and pernicious influence. 

Pompeii, (póm-pa'ye.) (Anc. Geog.) A famous city 
of Italy, distant abt. 12 m. S. E. of Naples, at the foot 
of Mt. Vesuvius. About the commencement of the 
Christian enm it flourished in wealth and luxury ; but, 
with the neighboring city of Herculaneum, it was 
wholly buried under the lava discharged b. an erup- 
tion of Vesnvius, A. D. 79. Excavations begun in 1750 
have successively brought to light parts of its magnifi- 
cent architecture, 1n almost perfect preservation. 

Pompelmousse, or POMPELMOOSE. (Bot.) See CITRUS. 

Pompey, surnamed THE Great, ( póm'pa,) (CNerus 

Pompetvs MAGNUS,) an illustrious Roman genera! and 

triumvir, was B. 106 p. c. He early evinced his mili- 

tary talents by siding with Sulla against Marius, and 

defeating Brutus, in 83. Two years later, his victories 
in Numidia procured him the honor of a triumph. In 

12 he reduced Spain to subjection, and on his return 

was elected to the consulship, with Crassus as his col- 

league. In this capacity, he restored the power of the 
tribunes and exterminated the Mediterranean pirates 

He next successfully put an end to the Mi war 
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Occupied Syria, besieged and took 
jugnted Pontus and Bithynia. 
that triuüivirute, the other members of which were 
and Crassus ; and, in . identified himself with 
the aristoora sc Party, uud brouzit isi into armed ! 
antagonism with Cesar, Retina to Spain, he tliere 
Collected an Army, and gave battle to and was over. 
thrown by Cresur on the field of Pharsulia, (s u. C. P 
escaped to Egypt, Where he was ü5süssIDaled. immedi- 
ately after his arrival. His murderer waa put to death 
by order of Cæsar, i 

Pomposo, (-.) [1t.] ( Mus.) A term direct. | 
ing a part or passage to bo played ina stately or grandi- 
ose manner, 

Pom'pion. (But.) See CUCURBITACER. 
onum Adani, (DA m dd'dm-i.) 
apple.) (Anut) The name of à protuberance in the 
anterior part of the Deck, so named from the whimsie 
Cal supposition that en part of the forbidden fruit of 
Which Adam ate stuck in his throat, and thuseaused it. 

Pond-tish. (Zoi ) See Precip. i 

Pondicherry, ! pon-de-shair re) a fortif. seaport af 
India, coast of Coromandel, belonging to the Fiench, 
and 53 m. S. S. W. of Madras. It is a place of consider- | 
able commerce, Op. 01,530, 

Pond'snail. (Zub.) Ses LIMNetp &. | 
oniatowsk i, Josepy ANTONY, PRINCE. ( po-neah- 
tov'ak-) à. Polish general, B. at Warsaw, 1762. held tha 
command of the Polish army in the rising uKninst Ruse 

In 1506 he raised un Army in support of 
Napoleon, in the belief that tlie latter meant to restora 
the independence of his native conntry. In 15412 hy 
commanded a corps d'armée in the invasion of Russia, 
and in the year following became a marshal of France, 
and was drowned in the retreat from Leipzig, in whieh 
battle he was wounded, 

Pon techartrain, (Lake,) f pon'shahr-trán,) in Toui- 
grana, is Dearly circular in forin, covers an area of 4409 
84. tu., and is 20 ft. deep. It lies 5 In. N. of New Orleans, 
and conneets With the Mexican Gulf E. through Lake 
Borgne, W, with Lake Mattrepaa, and 3. with the Mis- 
sissippi through St. John's Bayon, 

Pon te-Delgado, (n t-d: Leg (0) a fortif. gen port 
of the Azores, on the J. side of the island of St. Michael ; 
N. Lat. 370 45' 10", W. Lon. 250 41’ 15", Pop, 22.000, 

Pontiac, ( pon'te-dk jin Michigan, a vill. of Oakland CO., 
abt. 25 m. N. N. W. of Detroit. /. 4,567, 

Pontianak, (iu. (e al- n4! ) A fortitied Dutch trading- 
post on the river Campiaas, W. Coast of the island of 
Borneo. Php. 20,000. 

Pontic, ( Pon'tik.) | From Gr. Poutios | (Geng) Re- 
lounging or having referencsy to the Eaxiae or Black Sea, 
the Fontus of the aucienta, l 

Pontifex, Ponu'titF, | „an te-. 
bridge, and facio, I make = probably because the con- 
struction and maintenance of bridgea were originally 
a part of his duties.) (Rom. HU) Among the Romans, 
oue of an order of Priests iutrusted with the superin. 
tendence and direction of divine Worship in concral | 
The Poutitices, at first, were only din number, but were 
increased to 15 by Sulla, and to 10 by Julius Ciesar, in- | 
cluding the P marinus, The latter waa nlways Chosen 
from those who had borne the highest dignities in the 
stato: and the office wag conferred tor life. — ] n modern | 
times, the title of I^ inacimus belongs to the Pope, aa 
Bovereigu pontiff, aud. his reign, or state, or tenure of 
Bucerdotal power, takes the name of ponté'ic rte, — In 
the Greek Church, a Pontif sivnition a bishop; and 
among the Jews, the chief rabbin or high- priest. Zan- 
Uficals are the vestments and insignia worn bya priest, 
or by the Pope, 

Pontifical States, (The.) (Hist.) See Starrs 
TAE CHURCH, : 

Pontine Marshes, (The,) ( pon'teen.) an extensive 
tract of Italy, in the 8. part of the Campagna di Rama, | 

i Ci the N. to Terracina in 

Tho region is very fertile, but | 


Jernsalem, And anb- 
In 59 lie lorined one of 
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From L, Pons a 
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ontoon, ( pdn-toon’,.) pr. porton, from L. pona, pon- 
ts, u bridge] (AML) A floating bridge construeted ot 
dat-bottomed boats, anchored or made fist in two Hines, 
and used in forining a Way over rivers for the passage 
of troops, 

Pontotoe, ( pon-to-tdk’,) tn 
area, 950 sq. m.; C. Pontotoc, 

Pont-voiant, Fr., a flying bridge.) (Mil) 
A kind of bridge used in sieges for surprising a post or 
outwork that has bnt a narrow fosse, It consists of 
two «mall bridges laid one above the other; and 86 con. 
trived that, by the aid of ropes and pnlleys, the Upper 
may be pushed forward till it reaches the point ių- 

d. 


Mississinpt, a N.N -E. co.; 


Poutus, (pón'tüs.) (Anc, Geog.) Ananc. kingdom of 
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N.E. Asia Minor, b. N. b 
Konis and Galatia, S. Dy Cappadocia 
nue and E. by Colchis. 
Mithridates, qv. 

Pood. pou.) i Rusa. 
equivalent to 36 Los, avoirdupois, 

Poonah, (s, hon city ot Bri 
of Same Bane, pres, Bom 
Bombay, Lup. 75,000, 

Poop, (%%. [From L. Puppies! (Naut) An upper 
deck sometimes found in ships, aud extending trom the 
mizzen-Inast to the tallrail, 

Pooping, f poon'ing.) (Nuut ) The atroke ofa heavy 
Bea OH M vessel stern, when scudding betore a galo. 
Also, the collision Of one vessel's stern with the sterp 
of another ship, 

Pope, (popò (From L. papa, a father.] (Frel.) Thy 
SUDT*Ie or sovereign poutitl of the Rom, Cath. Church, 
According to the Koman Catholic faith, the Pope de- 
rives his power from l«ing the Successor of St. Peter, 
the ruck Upon which Christ wag to build his Church, 
He is therefore the visible head of the Church, the in- 
visible head being Jesus Christ. The Ronan Catholics 
niduütain that the bishop of Rome has always been ree 
Cozrnized as superior to al] other Christian bishops, 
While the Protestant historians Stute generally his su- 
Preinmey from the dth century, "Ihe mode of electing 
hopes is noticed under CONCLAVE (9. v. j; and an Account 
of their tempora] power, now vanished, will be Kiven 
under STATES oF THE CHURCH (J. v.). For the history 
Yeu Uie popes from St. Peter down to Leo XIII, see 
their different Names. — P? js alsu the titie applied 10 
all priests of the Greek and Russ -f Church. 

Pope, ALEXANDI Enn eminent English poet and satirist, 
B. in London, 1688; p. 1744. His verse js famous for itg 
easy numbers, jt: keenness of satire, and its brilliance 
of poheh, As a muster ot invective and "areasm, he has 
scarce n rival. His Essay om Man; Rape uf the Lock 5 
Hei on Criticism ; l'storals; Imitations of Horace + 
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Y the Euxine, W. 


by Paphla. 
and part of Arm 
Its moat celebrated ruler waa 


pid) (amb) A Russian weight, 


tish India. C. of a dist. 
bay, 75 m. S. E. of the city of 


The Dunctad, a Ratires und the translations of the Iliad 
and Oilyssey, are among his best productions. P also 


excelled as a prose-writer, as witness his celebruted 
Lett rs. 

Pope, Jonw, an American general, B, in Illinois, 18:5, 
Alter Praduating at West Point, he served iu thc Mexi- 
cati War, and becunie à brigadier-general of volunteers 
in 1*61, and in June, 1567, obtained command of the 
Army of Virginia. u hich cousmand he resicned in Sept., 
aller meeting with n severe defeat at Eull Iun, by Gen. 
Stonewall Jackson, on the “Sth Ang. In 1567, he was 
Kiven tlie control of the od Military District, 

Pope, in Arkansas, aN W. cont ral co.; area, 900 8q. m.; 
Capital, Norristown. In Lilinars, a 8. by E. county, b. 
by Kentucky; arra. 370 sq. miles; Capital, Goleonda.— 
In Ménnesctt, a W. central county; arca, 720 sq. miles; 
Capital. Glenwood. 

Pope Joan, tyon.) (Games.) A round game at cards, 
Phased by uny uumker of persons from three toa dozen, 

Poperingen, (u, a manuf, towu of Belgium, 
p. West Flanders, Gm, W. S. W. of Ypres. Jp, 11,500. 

Poplar, Cpop'ldr.) (Bat) See Portus, — The name 
is also applied in America to the Tulip Tree. Sec Linio- 
DLNDEON, 

Poplin, (pdp'lin.) [Fr. papeline.] (Manuf.) A kind 
Of fine-woven, figured stuff made of silk and Worsted, 
and used for Indies’ dresses, The Irish J. bear a world. 
Wide reputation, 

Popocatepeil, Cpo-po-ka h-t/p'e-tL ) [Mex. Indian, 
smoking Dionntain.] A great volcanic peak of Mexico, 
35 m. S. W. of La Puebla. Its crater js 3 m. in cireum- 
ference i and ihe aititteie Of The entire meuutain, 20, % 
feet above. eae]. the hie in N. Ant. 

(Much.) That part of a lathe which 
holds the back-centre, and can be fixed on any part of 
the bed, 
o pe.) (Bot) The common name of the 
See PAPAYERACE E. 
CPüp-ula'shün.) [From L. Populctio — 
populus, the people]. (02, Eem.) The aggregate num- 
ber of people in any given conntry. Owing tothe pro- 
Eressive increase of births over deaths, the P. ig con- 
tinuaily Alumenting in most parts of the habitable 
world. „Countries,“ NVS Adam Smith, im his Wealth 
of Notions, “are populous, not in Proportion to the 
number of people whom their produce can clothe and 
lode, but in Proportion to that of those whom they cun 
feed." A notion formerly existed that an increase of 
population was Necessarily an udvantage to a country; 
but it is now admitted that the increase is beneficial 
only when accompanied by an increage in the means of 
subsistence. The human race is thought to comprise 
abt. 1,560, 000,440 of living persons, Speaking 3,081 lan- 
nage, aud professing 1,100 forms of religion. 


gen. Paparer, 
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Populus, (pdp’wlis.) [L., the poplar.) (Bot) The 
Poplar, a gen. of deciduous trees, O. Saliícaces, often at- 
taining a considerable height, natives of temperate 
climates of both pago, eras and botanically distin- 
guished by bearing both barren and fertile flowers in 
catkins, the scales of which ure jagged. P. monilifera, 
the Black Italian Poplar, is a native of N. America, 
though now common in most parts of Europe. It is the 
fastest-growing of all the Poplars, and sends up a re- 
markably straight stem. P. tremula, the Aspen, abun- 
dant in the U. States, in wet soils, has a smoothish gray 
bark and spreading branches; the leaves are nearly 
circular, almost smooth on both sides, and especially 
liable to the tremulous motion peculiar to the genus. 
P. balsamifera, the Tacamahac, or Ontario poplar, a na- 
tive of N. America, is remarkable for its fine foliage in 
early summer, and the pleasant balsamic odor of its 
buds and leaves. P. Canadensis, the Cotton-wood of N. 
America, is valued as a timber-tree. 

Porcelain, ( põrs'lān,) or Curna-ware. [From Tt. por- 
cellana.| ( Manuf. A fine species of transparent earthen- 
ware, the chief component parts of which are silex and 
alumina. It was made at a very early period in China 
and Japan, and was first successfully imitated in Saxony 
in the beginning of tlie 18th cent. See POTTERY. 

Porch, ( porch.) [From L. porticus.) (Arch.) A kind of 
vestibule supported by columns, at the entrance of 
temples, halls, churches, or other buildings. — The 
Porch, (Antiq.) In Athens, a public portico where 
Zeno the philosopher instructed his disciples ; hence, in 
classical literature, The Porch means the same thing as 
the School of the Stoics. 

Porcupine, ( pór'kw-pin.) (Zodl.) See HvsTRICIDE. 

Pore, (pór.) (Fr. from Gr. poros, literally, a passage.] 
(Physiol.) A small aperture in the skin for perspiration, 
so fine as to be invisible except by microscopes of great 
power, and so numerous that thousands of them exist 
within a very small space. — (Hot.) Apertures in the 
renne of anything are called pores or pori ; —as in 
the anthers for the emission of pollen, or in the skin, 
when they are also called stomates. 

Porgee,.(pórje.) (Zoól.) See SPARIDÆ. 

Pork, (pūrk.) [From L. porcus, à hog.] The flesh of 
hogs — fresh, salted, or cured, — used for human food. 
Porosity, ( po-rós'e-te.) [From Gr. poros, a pore.] ( Phys.) 
A term used to describe the fact that in all matter with 
which we are acquainted the constituent particles are 
not uniformly and completely contiguous to one an- 
other, but are separated by intervening spaces or pores. 
The density of a body bears an inverse ratio to its 
porosity; thus gold and platinum, being of great den- 
sity, are much less porous than cork, or than any liquid 
or gas. It was at one time thought that the heavy 
metals were so dense as to possess no pores whatever; 
and to solve this question nn experiment was performed 
at Florence in 1651 upon gold, one of the heaviest sub- 
stances. A hollow sphere of gold was filled with water, 
and securely closed. It was then subjected to a press- 
ure so great as to alter the form of the sphere. Now, 
it may be proved by geometry that a given surface en- 
closes the greatest possible space when it is in the form 
of a sphere. When the experiment was tried, therefore, 
it was expected that either the liquid would be com- 
pressed or that the vessel would burst. But a slight 
compression of the liquid occurred; the porosity of the 
. was proved by the appearance of the water like 
ew on the exterior of the sphere, no bursting or other 

injury to the intezrity of the globe taking place. 

Porphyry, (pórfe-re.) [From Gr. porphyrités, of the 
color of purple.] 3 A term originally confined to 
an Egyptian rock used in sculpture, and known now as 
Rosso antico; — but now applied to any rock which, like 
the Rosso antico, has an homogeneous earthy or compact 
base, through which are scattered distinct crystals of 
es or more minerals of contemporary origin with the 

ase. 

Por'phyry. a philosopher of the Neo-Platonic school, 
B. at Tyre, 233; D. at Rome, 304 A. D. 

Por'poise. (Zool) See DELPHINIDÆ. 

Porpora, NiccoLo, ( pór'po-rah,) an Italian composer, 
B. in Naples, 1636, excelled as a writer of successful 
operas, masses, oratorios, cantatas, &c. D. 1767. 

Porsenna, or Porsenna, (pór-s/n'nah,) Lars, an 
Etruscan hero, who, according to tradition, marched 
against Rome, 508 n. o., to restore the Tarquinian dy- 
nasty, and found his advance checked by Horatius 
Cocles (J. v.). Some accounts say that P. made peace 
with the Romans; others, that he became master of 
their city. 

Port, ( port) [From L. portus.] A haven, cove, inlet, 
or recess of the sea; in short, any commodious place 
situated on the sea-coast, or at the mouth of a river, 
screened from the wind, with depth of water sufficient 
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for ships of burden, and where vessels may safely un- 
load their cargoes. The word port is generally applied 
to spacious harbors much resorted to by ships, as the 

of New York and Liverpool; and they may be 
either natural or greatly improved by art. — (Naut.) 
An embrasure or opening in the side of a ship of war 
or other vessel, through which the guns are run out; 
also, the lid or shutter which closes such openings: — 
the term is also indiflerently rendered as porthole. — On 
shipboard, the left or larboard side, as opposed to sfar- 
board ; — hence, an order to port the helm, signifies to 
put it to the left side. — (Mach.) An avenue to permit 
the passage of steam to engine-valves. — ( Com.) [From 
Oporto, n city of pda qud A dark-purple colored, rich, 
astringent, full- bodied wine, grown in Portugal, and 
principally consumed in England.—(Mil. To port 
arms, is to hold a musket, &c., in such a position slop- 
ing upward across the front of the body, that its stock 
faces the holders right bip, and the barrel his left 
shoulder. 

Portage, (pórt''dj.) [Fr., from porter, to carry.] On 
American rivers, à pee where rapids or cataracts de- 
bar the passage of boats, and where, consequently, 
travellers are compelled to journey overland until tbe 
stream shall again become navigable. 

Portage, in Ohio, a N. E. co.; area, 480 sq. m.; C. Ra- 
venna—In Wi in, a N. central county; area, 800 
eq. m.; C. Stevens’ Point. 

Portage City, lu Wisconsin, a thriving town, C. of 
Columbia co., 25 m. N. of Madison. It stands on the 
site of Fort Du Quesne. 

Portal, (pór'tàl.) [From L. porta, a gate.] (Arch.) The 
arch over a door or gateway ; hence, by implication, 
the door or gate itself. — (Ana£.) Used adjectively, 
that which pertains to the porta, or gateway of the 
liver; as, the portal vein. 

Port-au-Prince, (pórt-o-prdnz,) a seaport of the 
island of Hayti, and C. of that republic, on the Bay of 
Gonaives, in N. Lat. 18° 35’, W. Lon. 72° 18’, It has a 
good harbor and considerable commerce. Pop. 21,000. 

Port Ches'ter. in New York, a town of Westchester 
co., abt. 29 m. N. E. of New York city. Pop. 8,797. 

Portcullis, (pór-kil'is) [From Fr. porte, and cou- 
lisse, a groove.] (Fort.) A x 
machine like a harrow (Fig. $ E. 
527) hung over tlie gateway 
of a fortified town. It is let Zi 
down, in case of surprise, to * 
prevent the entrance of an 
army. 

Porte, (The.) or OTTOMAN = 
PorTE. (Hist.) An appella- 
tion given to the official and 
political govt. of the Turkish — 
empire: —derived from the = 
gateway ( port) of the Sultan's 
palace, where, formerly, jus- 
tice was administered. Rr m 

Porter, pb tur.) (Originally === 

’s beer; from its being 
the favorite drink of that Fig. 537.— PORTCULLIS. 
class of laborers.] A kind of 
malt liquor made of high-dried malt, and characterized 
by its dark-brown color, its peculiar aromatic flavor, 
and its tonic, nutritive, and stimulating qualities. The 
strongest and best P. brewed in London, Dublin, and 
Cork, is known under the names of Brown Stout and 
Double X (XX). 

Por'ter, DaviD D., an American admiral, B. in Phila., 
1813, entered the navy at an early age, served in the 
naval operations incident to the Mexican War, and be- 
came commander in 1861. In 1862, he led the flotilla 
which compelled the surrender of Forts 8t. Philip and 
Jackson, on the Mississippi; and, later, assisted in tks 
reduction of Vicksburg and in the operations on the 
Red River. In 1865,he successfully bombarded Fort 
Fisher; became vice-admiral in 1866; and succeeded 
Farragut as admiral of the U. 8. navy in 1870. D. 1891. 

Porter. in Indiana, a N. N. W. co.; area, 400 sq. m.; C. 
Valparaiso. 

Port Hood, (-hüd,) a seaport of Nova Scotia, Inver- 
ness co., on a bay of same name. 1%. 1,297. 

Port ep he. (-hóp,) in Canada W., a town of Durham 
co., on Lake Ontario, 55 m. E. by N. of Toronto. Pop. 
5,11 

Port Hudson, (-hüd'm,) in Louisiana, a vill. of E. 
Feliciana par., 925 m. W. by N. of Baton Rouge. This 
place was pner fortified and held by the Confeder- 
ates during the Civil War; and, after 3 successive as- 
saults, May 27, June 14 and 15, surrendered July 7, 
after the capitulation of Vicksburg. 

Port Huron, (ren,) in Michigan, a thriving town 
of St. Clair co. 
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Portici, (po te- che,) a pict ue town of S. Italy E 
Terra di Lavoro, at the foot of Mt. Vesuvius, 4 m. 8. 
of Naples, of which city it forms a suburb. Pop. 5,000. 

Portico, ( põr'te-ko.) (ital. from L. porticus.] (Arch.) 
A range of columns supporting a roof, and affording 
a space where people may walk under cover. Though 
this word is ultimately derived from porta, a gate or 
door, it is used for any arrangement of columns which 
forms a gallery. 

Port Jackson, (-jdk'sŭn,) a bay on the E. coast of 
New South Wales, Australia; 8. Lat. 33° 51’ 45", E. Lon. 
151? 11' 49”. On its E. side is situated the city of Sydney. 

Port Jervis, (Jür'vis) in New Fork, a town of Orange 
co., 97 m. N.W. of New York city. 

Portland, ( port'Lind,) in Maine, a handsome and pros- 

rous city and port of entry, C. of Cumberland co., on 
Biva Bay, 60 m. S.W. of Augusta. Its fine harbor is 
strongly fortiñed, and it carries on an extensive sea- 
going commerce. In 1856, a calamitous fire reduced a 
great portion of the city to ashes, the property con- 
sumed being worth $10,000,090. — In Ore- 
gon, the pp. town in the State, C. of Multnomah co., 50 
m. N. by E. of Salem. It connects with San Francisco 
by ateamers. 

Portland Channel, an inlet of the Pacific Ocean, 
constituting in part the boundary bet. Alaska and Brit. 
America, in N. b 559, W. Lon. 130°. 

Portland Islands, a group in the Pacific Ocean, in 
S. Lat. 2° 26’, E. Lon. 147° 18' 45". 

Port land. (Isl? of.) an island-like peninsula of 
England, co. Dorset, opposite Weymouth, on the Eng. 
Channel; N. Lat. 50? 31’, W. Lon. 2° 26’. It has two 
fixed lights, and large quarries of stone. See PORTLAND 
STONE. 

Port Lloyd. See Bontn ISLANDS. 

Port Louis, a flourishing seaport, C. of the British 
island of Mauritius, in the Indian Ocean; S. Lat. 20° 
10’, E. Lon. 57° 32'. Its harbor, though secure and 
spacious, is difficult of approach. Pop. 35,000. 

Port Louis, a seaport of the island of Guadaloupe, 
W. Indies, 12 m. N. of Point-à-Pitre. 

Port Mahon, (-mahn’,) a fortified seaport, C. of the 
island of Minorca, with an excelleut harbor; N. Lat. 
39° 52’, E. Lon. 4? 21’. Pup. 13,500. 

Portneu(f, (ud) in Canada E,, a central co., washed 
by the St. Lawrence; area, 10,440 sq. m.; C. Portneuf. 

p. 22,569. 

Porto Alegre, (pór'to a-la'gra,) a city of Brazil, situ- 
ate on Patos Lake, 160 m. N.N.E. of Rio Grande do Sul. 
Pop. 12,000. 

Porto Ferrajo, ( fair-rah'yo,) a seaport of Elba, of 
which island it is the C., on a bay of same name. This 
was the place of Napoleon I.’s residence during his 
Hundred Days of exile. Pop. 4,500. 

Portoise, ( por'tiz.) (Nzut.) A term formerly desig- 
nating a ship's gunwale; — retained in the phrases fo 
lower the yards a-portoise, that is, to lower them to the 
gunwale; and fo ride a-portoise, that is, to ride at an- 
chor, during a gale of wind, after having struck lower 
yards and topmasts. 

Port-of-Spain, (-spin,) a fortified and flourishing 
seaport, C. of the islund of Trinidad, on its W. side, near 
the entrance of Carony River; N. Lat. 10° 38’ 7", W. 
Lon. 61° 32“. It is the seat of an active trade. Pop. 


22,000. 

Porto Rico, (pér'to re'ko,) Sp. Puerto Rico, the 
“rich port,"] a Spanish island of the West Indies, the 
fourth largest of the Greater Antilles, bet. N. Lat. 170 

/-189 30’, and W. Lon. 65° 30-670. It lies bet. the 
Virgin Islands and Dominica, being separated from the 
latter by the Mona Passage. Length, 90 miles; mean 
breadth, 36 m.; area, 3,750 sq. m. A high mountain- 
chain intersects the island from E. to W., on either side 
of which lie broad savannahs. and fertile sweeps of land, 
teeming with tropical vegetation. P. R. exports large 
quantities of sugar, hides, coffee, cottom, tobacco, dye- 
woods, &c., and is governed by a Captain-General ap- 

inted by the Spanish govt. C. San Juan de Porto 
co. Discovered by Columbus in 1493, it became colo- 
nized in 1509. Pop. 615,574. 

Porto Sau to. one of the MADEIRA ISLANDS, g. v. 

Portrait, (pórtrát.) [From Fr. portraite, to deline- 
ate.] (Fine Arts.) A pictorial representation of the 
human face, drawn from life. 

Portsmouth, (pértz’mith,) a fortified seaport and 
great naval station of England, in Hampshire, 95 miles 
8.W. of London. It is one of the strongest places in the 
kingdom, and its arsenal and dockyard covers an area 
of 293 acres. Pop. 112,954. 

Ports’mouth, in New Hampshire, a city, port of en- 
try, and semi-cap. of Rockingham co., at the mouth of 
the Piscataqna river, 54 m. N. by E. of Boston. It isa 
place of active trade. Pop. 9,211. — In Ohio, a thriving 
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town, C. of Scioto co., 90 m. S. of Columbus. 

—In Mg cem a town and seaport of Norfolk 
on Elizabeth River, opposite Norfolk city; N. Lat. 
50’, W. Lon. 76° 19%. Here, previous to the Civil War, 
was one of the principal of the U. S. navy-yards. Pop. 
(1850) 15,068. 

Portugal, (pór'twgádl) the most W. kingdom of 
Europe, occupying the greater portion of W. seaboard 
of the Iberian peninsula, bet. N. Lat. 369 65’-42° 8’, and 
W. Lon. 6? 15-9 50. N. and E. it is b. by Spain, and 
en all other sides by the Atlantic Ocean. Length, from 
N. to S. 338 m.; mean breadth, abt. 100 m. Area, 34,502 
sq. miles. The surface of the country is generally of a 
hilly character, receiving the terminal continuation of 
several Spanish mountain-chains — one of which, unde* 
the name of Serro de Estrella, pierces the centre in a 
8.W. direction, and rises in its highest part to an alti- 
tnde of 7,524 ft. above the sea. Further 8., is the Ser- 
rado Monchique, terminating at the Atlantic in the 
beadland of Cape 8t. Vincent. The chief rivers are the 
Tagus, Douro, Minho, 
Guadiana, and Mon- 
dego. The soil is, 
generally speaking, 
rich, but agriculture 
is much neglected. 
Wine is the chief in- 
dustrial product of 
the country, the best 
growths of which, 
known as Port, are 
shipped to England, 
the U. States, and 
other countries, The 
exports consist al- 
most entirely of wine, 
fruits, oil, cork, and 
salt. Portuguese 
manufacturing inter- 
ests include those of 
the fabrication of tex- 
tile goods, gloves, 
metallic and ceramic 
wares, tobacco, ci- 
gars, &c. P. is di- 
vided into six conti- 
nental provs., besides 
which there are 2 in- 
sular ones — those of 
the Azores and Fun- 
chal (Madeira). The 
chief cities and towns _ 
are Lisbon (the cap.), 
Oporto, Braga, Coim- 
bra, Setubal, Evora, 
and Elvas; and, in 
Madeira, Funchal. 
The govt. is a limited monarchy, and the legislature, 
known as the Cortes, consists of two houses — one of 
Peers, the other of Deputies. The Roman Catholic is 
the state religion, but entire toleration with respect to 
others prevails. The army, by decree of Oct. 4, 1869, 
was placed on a peace-footing of 33,279 men of all ranks, 
capable of increase in time of war to an aggregate of 
72,948 rank and file. In 1870, the Portuguese navy con. 
sisted of 44 vessels of all classes, mounting 326 guns, 
and manned by 3,308 men. The pp. colonial possessions 
of P. comprise, in Africa: the Cape Verd Islands, An- 

ola, Benguela, Mozambique; in India, Goa and some 
pets in the Indian Archipelago, and in China the set- 
tlement of Macao. In 1869, the railroads in operation 
amounted to 965 geog. miles, and the length of tele- 

raph wires, 1.941 m.— Under its anc. name of Lusitania, 
$ was constituted a Roman prov. under Augustus, and 
so remained till the 5th cent., when it became subject te 
the Visigoths. In the 8th the Moors took possession of 
the country, and held it for 4 centuries, at the end of 
which period they were driven out by Prince Alonzo 
Enrique of Castile, who thereupon was elected king. 
Under the dynasty he founded, P. made doen pro 
and under John L. and in the reigns of John II. an 
Emanuel, 1481-1521, became eminent as a maritime 
and colonizing power, establishing settlements in the 
East, and adding Brazil to her dominions. Under Se- 
bastian III. began that fruitless crusade against the 
Moors, which cost that monarch both his life and crown. 
Later, P. became a dependency of Spain, but in 1640, 
she threw off the yoke, and placed the Braganza dy- 
nasty on the vacant throne. In 1807, after the a 
tion of the royal family by decree of Napoleon, Dom 
Pedro, the king, withdrew to Brazil, of w ich country 
he became first emperor. The events which came after 
are briefly capitulated under the art. PEDRO (Dom) ; Mie 


Fig. 538. — PORTUGUESE. 
( prov. Tras-os- Montes). 
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GUEL (Dom). and Marra pe OLORIA. Fop. of the king- 
duin, 4,300,974 ; of the colonies, 3,573,629. 
Portulacez, ( póor-ti-la'se-e)) (Bot) The Purslain 
fam., an O. of plants, all. Sdenales, consistirz of succu- 
lent shrubs or herbs, having great affinity to Cargophyl- 
luces. The Common Purslain, Portulaca oleracea, is n 
prostrate annual, with sinall stalkless clustered or soli- 
tary yellow flowers above the lust leaves on the 
branches. It possesses antiscorbutie properties. Its 
young shoots are sometimes put in salads, and the 
older ones are used as a potlierb or for pickling. 
Posen, Grand-Duchy of, (, n,) à p. of Prussia, 
b. N. by E. Prussia and Pomerania, E. by Poland, S. by 
Silesia, and W. by Pomerania aud Brandenburg. Area, 
11,509 s4. m. Surface flat; soil of average fertility. 
The Vistula is the pp. river. C. Posen. Pop. 1,527,328. 
— Posen, a city, C. of above prov., on the Wartha, 126 
m. S. E. of Stetten. Its trade is mostly ia the hands of 
the Jews. Pop. 53,592. 
Posey, ( po'ze,) in Indiana, a S.W. co., adjoiuing Illinois 
and Kentucky. <red, 290 sq. m. Capital, Mount Vor- 
non. 
Position, (vo- Mun.) From L. postio, a. placing.] 
(Log.) The groundwork or proposition on which an 
argument is raised, —( Grim.) The state of a vowel when 
preceding two consonants, as the first o iu gorgeous; or 
before a double consonant, as the a in ure. — (Arith.) A 
rule (called also the rule of fulse) which, by the use of 
one or more assumed but false numbers, enables us to 
find the number sought. 
Positive, (i- tir.) From L. poskus, placed.| Actual; 
existing in fact.—(.tlg.) A P. quintity, designated by 
the character & pretixed or supposed to be prelixed to it, 
is a quantity opposed to that which is negative. Thus, 
if the latter represent a debf, a positive quantity will 
Tepresent money in possession, or to which one has a 
claim ; if it represent motion towards the south, a posi- 
tive quantity will represent motion towards the north. 
Negative quantities are just us real as positive, and it i4 
absurd to suppose that in any case they can be Jess than 
nothing. If Lowe money beyoud what I am able to 
pay, my condition is negative, and Tam worse off than 
if I simply possessed nothing — the debt is a rety. — 
(Photog.) A picture that corresponds with tho original 
with respect to its lights and shades, instead of being 
Teversed, asa negative. — P. electricity, See ELECTRICITY. 
Positivison, ( po t-tiv-izn,) or Postrive PHILOSOPHY. 
(Philos) The system of philosophy inaugurated by Au- 
guste Comte (J. v.). The mission of I is said to be “to 
generalize science and to systematize sociality." „It is 
a doctrine capable of embracing all that can regulate 
humanity; nota treatise on physical science, not a trea- 
tise on social science, but a system which absorbs all 
intellectual activity," All sciences, of whatever kind, 
physical or social, are but branches of one science, to 
be investigated on ono and the same method, The sys- 
tem is not without merita, as well as defects; and it is 
wrought out with a considerable degree of skill and 
ingenuity. 
Possession, (po- in.) [From L. possessio.] ( Late.) 
The holding or occupying of anything, cither de jure 
or de fto. P. de jure is the title a man has to enjoy a 
thing. though it is in the actual B of another; or the 
title which a person has when ands are descended to 
him, and he has not yet entered into them, I de facto, 
oractual /*, is whero there is an actual and effectual en- 
jJoyment of a thing. Long undisturbed Z} is presump- 
tive proof of right or property in tlie possessor.—( Inter. 
Law.) A country held by tho sole title of simple cou- 
quest. 
Possessive Case, ( pos-ss'sic.) From L. possessirus, 
pertaining to ownership.) (Grem) That case which 
in English corresponds with tho Latin genitive case. 
See GENITIVE, 
Possessory Action or Suit, (pose re.) (Amer. 
Law.) In Louisiana, an action by which one claims to 
be maintained in the possession of a movable property, 
or of a rizht upon or growing upon it, when lie has 
been disturbed. 
Post, (po L.] A prefix signifying after, and much 
used in composition. 
Post. Fr. poste.) See Post-orr:ce. 
Postage, (po.t'*).) The duty or charge imposed on Iet- 
ters, despatches, parcels, &c., carried by the public mail. 
Post’-date, (“.) [From L. post, and Eng. date.) 
((m., ef.) To post-date a bill or a contract is to date 


it after the true time of drawing the oue or making | 


the other. 


Posten, (pist/c-ah.) [L., afterwards.) (Law.) The re- 
turn of a record of the proceedings in a cause, after a 


trial and verdict by writ of nisi prius, into the conrt. | 


The indorsement of the result of the trial upon tlie 
record commences with this word. 
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Post-entry. (-(nire.) (Book-keeping.) An entry made 
by way of supplement to, or correction of, a previous 
entry. —(Law.) An entry at the custom-house made 
by an importer of goods, after such goods have beer 
Weighed, measured, or gauged, to make up the defi- 
ciency of the pri'ue or original entry. 

Postern, (postirn.) [From Fr. poterne.] (Fort) A 
small gate, usually in the angle of tue flank of à base 
tion, or in that of the curtain descending into the ditch. 

Postfix, (pos Ilz.) [From L. pref. post, and Eng. fiz.] 
(Gram.) A suflix, or letter, syllable, or word added or 
appended to the end of another word or sentence, 

Posthumous, (posl hu-mùs.) [From L. post, after, 
and humus, the earth,— literally, after interment.) 
Born after the death of a father; as, u porthameus 
child; or, published after the demise of ita author; as 
a posthumous letter. 

Posthumus, a Ronan general, made by Valerian 
prefect or governor of Gaul, was elected emperor by hia 
army in 200 A. Dp. Ife carried on war against Gallienus, 
and after ruling the country with prudence and energy, 
was murdered by his mutinous soldiers in 207. 

Postil, (jos?) [From L. postilla, afterwards.) (Lit.) 
A marginal note, particularly one printed in the Bible 
and so called because writien after the tert. 

Post-Mortem, (-2nort/m.) (From L., after dent h.] 
An epithet applied to an inspection and examination 
of the body of a deceased person, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the cause of death. 

Postmaster, (r.) (ll. Eeon.) The official who 
has the superintendence and direction of a po-t-oflice. 
PostmasterreGeneral, in the U. States, Great Britain, Kc, 
that minister of state intrusted with the admiuistration 
of postal affairs. 

Post-office. An establishment for the reception, con- 
veyance, and delivery of letters, &. Posts were estabe 
lished for the first time in modern Europe by Louis XI. 
of France, in 1479: and were originally intended. to 
serve merely for the conveyance of public despatches 
and of persons travelling Ly authority of government, 
But the great convenience afforded to individuals, pare 
ticularly as commercial transactions multiplied and ex- 
tended, by a safe, regular, und speedy communication 
between distant parts of the country, induced the gov- 
ernment to convert it into a source of public revenue, 
In 16:5, Charles I. erected a letter-offce for England 
and Scotland: it extended to only a iew of the prin- 
cipal reads, the tines of carriage were uncertain, and 
the postmasters on each road were required. to furnish 
horses for the conveyance of the letters at 2Yod.a mile. 
The plan did not eventually succeed: but it led to an 
establishment for the conveyance of letters to all parta 
ot the kingdom, weekly, in 1449, under the Commons 
wealth. In the English colonies of N. Atiericea, which 
afterwards became the United States, a postal system 
was established in 1710; and in 179% Benjamin Franklin 
was appointed Postmaster-General, In 1760 he estabe 
lished a stape-wagon to carry the mail from Philadel 
phia to Boston, once a week, starting from each city 
on Monday morning, and reaching ifs destination by 
Saturday night. In 1780 the Constitution of the U. 
States conferred upon Congress the exclusive control 
of postal matters for al! the States, In 1790 there were 
but 74 post-effices in the country,and the whole amount 
of postage received was $97,055, Until 1516 the rates of 
postage were: for a single letter (i. e. composed of a 
single piece), under 40 m., 8 cts.; under 90. 10 cts. ; 
under 150, 121; cts.; under 300,17 cts. ; under 500, 20 
€ts.; over 560, 25 cts. Some modifications were made 
in 1816. but it is to the Act of Congress, March 3, 1845, 
that we owe the inauguration of the present liberal sys- 
tem. The rates fixed by this law were: fora letter not 
exceeding 14 oz. in weight, under 200 m., 5 cts.; over 
300, 10 cts.; and an additional rate for every additional 
LG oz. or traction of !j oz. By an act of Congress, 
passed Marchi 3, 18593, the rates on single inland letters 
were reduced to 3 cts. for all distances under 5,000 m. 
and 10 cts. for all over that distance; apd allinlandlet- 
ter- postage was to be prepaid. Again, in 1872, new and 
important reductions were made on the postal rates, 
Postal carda, for correspondence or for printed circulars, 
similar to those already in use in Engl, were authors 
ized, the price of which — stamps included — was fixed 
atlct. The charge on circulars was reduced from 2 to 
l et. for every 2 oz. or fraction thereof. Transient 
newspapers, pamphlets, magazines, &c., were rated to 
1 ct. for every 2 oz. or fraction. Act uf Mar., 1879, sep- 
grates all mail matter into four classes; Ist, Written 
matter, 3 cts. per 14 oz.; 2d. Regular publications to 
subseribers, 2 ets. per lb.; ld. Printed matter, books, Xc., 
let. for each two oz.; ith. Mdse,, bet. per oz. July 
1885, postage on single letter was made 2 c. per 1 os. 


Postscript, (post's&ript.) [From L. postscribo, I write 
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after.] (Tit.) A paragra h 
it is concluded anc signed by the writer. Also, any ad- 
di j Potiron, ( po-ti^rón.) (Bot.) See Cucurutraceg, 


to the author: — this js more generally termed A sequel, 
Postulate, ( pór'tu-lát.) [From I. postulatum, u de- 
mand. ] (Log., Geom., dc.) Such fundamental principles 
or propositions as are in themselves too simple or ob- 
vious to necd demonstration, and may, therefore, be 
&ssumed or taken for granted. 
Posture, (pane voor.) [From L. positura, a disposing.] 


M4., whence the united stream takes & general S. E. 
course of 400 m., to Chesapeake Bay, which it enters by 


the eye, and of the several chief members with regard 
to each other in the expression of action. 

Potargo,( po-tahr’go.) [Sp.] (Com.) A hot pickle, im- 
ported from the West Indies, 

Potash, (Don.) [From L. „ (Chem.) The 
hydrated oxide or hydrate of potassium, frequently 
called cuustic potash, It is white and crystalline, melt- 
ing below a red heat to a clear lic uid, and Volatilizing 
ata higher temperature, Exposed to the air it rapidly 
Absorbs water, and becomes carbonated. It is very 
soluble in water and alcohol, and its solution a 
powerful Corroding action on animal and vegetable 
substances, on which account it is sometimes used ;;a 
Caustic in surgery. Its solution jg intensely alkaline ; 
it turns litmus. aper blue, and turmeric paper brown, 
It neutralizes all acids, forming. for the Most part, well- 
defined and crystalline compounds. (For a description 
of the most important of these, see the names of tho 
acids.) It is of Breat value in the laboratory as a re- 
agent, both on account of its powerful affinity, in the 
liquid and solid state, fur carbonic acid, and also in so- 
lution as a precipitant for heavy metallic oxides from 
their salts, Sp. gr. 21; Form. KO: HO. 

tassium, (oe. m.) [Same deriv.] (Chem.) A 
metallic element, Compounds of which are very widely 
diffused. It was first obtained in the metallic state by 

` Davy in 1807, by the electrolysis of ita hydrated oxide. 
It is a bluish-white metal of a pasty consistency, and 
easily welded when two clean surfaces are kneaded to- 

ther between the fingers, Sp. gr. 0 365: symbol K, 
from Kalium, a name derived from the Arabic Kali; at. 
weight 391. It melts at 144°5°, and at a red heat dis- 
tils, forming a beautiful green vapor. The affinity of 

- for oxygen is very great, A freshly cut surface in- 


Potosi, Po bote, & City of Bollvia, C. of a dept. of same 
name, 70 m. 8. W. of Sucré. It Stands at the foot of a 
mountain which contains the richest silver mines in &, 
America, and in the carly part of the lTth cent. was a 
place of much wealth and i - 22,680, 

Potsdam, Farm & City of Prussla, on the Havel, 
17 m. S. W. of Berlin. It is à handsomely built place, 
and contains a magnificent palace — a favorite resi- 
dence of the Prussian Monarchs, Fop, 42 863, 

Potsdam, in Nac York,a thri ving townof St. Laurence 
co., 12 m. E.N.E. of Canton. Pop. of to* iship, 7,774, 

Pottawattamie, ( pot-tah-wattah-me,) in Jowa, a 
W. S. W. co, b. b Nebraska; area, 700 sq. m.; C. Coun 
cil Bluffs.— In ansas, a N. E. county. area, 700 sq. m. 


Potter, Pa UL, ( pót'tür.) a distinguished animal painter 
; D, 1652, 


Pot'ter, in J'ennsylvania, a N. CO., skirted by New 
York, and drained by the Genesee and Alleghany riv. 
ers; area, 1,100 «q. m.; C. Condersport. 

Pottery, (pot'tùre.) [From PoL] (Arts) 4 term 
applied to all ware which is distinguished from pòr- 
celain by being opaque, and not translucid ; but the his- 


general hiato together, so as to avoid confusion or re. 
Petition. Of all the industria] arts, there ig 'erhaps not 
One which can rival the fictile art in the I 

combination of utility and beauty. Porcelain and glass 
exhibit the most marked triumph of scientiflc industry 
over the original worthlessness of the materiala on 
which that industry is exercised. The change wrou ht 
in clay. sand, and flint, by the Cerumic an vitrifying 
processes, is hardly less Wondrous than that which the 
alchemists hoped to effect by the transmutation of 
metals; and yet these arts are of such remote antiquity, 


ing the hydrogen, and evolving so much heat as to 
cause the ignition of the Kas, which burns with a violet 
flame, while a globule of the inelted metal floats on the 


hot potash finally disappears with explosion as ft unites 
with the water. Heated With bodies containing oxygen, 
P. quickly decomposes them. The metal cau only be 
preserved by covering it with Mineral naphtha—a 

ydro-carbon free from Oxygen, and sufficiently light 
to allow the P. to siuk in it. 7? fs obtained by heating 
& mixture of carbonate of Ti carbonate of calcium, aud 
carbon, to whiteness in an iron tube arranged aga re- 
tort. The P ig set free ly the carbon, which takes its 
oxygen, forming carbonic oxide, and distila over, and 
is received in vessels coutaining naphtha. 

Potato ( po-ta’to,) pl. Porators, (-62.) [Sp. patata: a 
name of supposed Carib Indian extraction] (Bot.) Beo 
SOLANUM, and (for Sweet Potato) BATATAS. 
otemkin, ( po-tém’kin,) GREGOR ALEXANDROVITCH, 
Prince, a Russian fleld-marshal, p. 1736. He became 
the favorite of the Empress Catherin IL, who loaded 
him with riches and honors. D. 1791. 

tent, ( „ (Her.) See Fur. — P Cross. Same as 


very infancy of mankind; it would be naturally sy 
gested by the impressicns made by the feet or hands ja 
the soil, when moistened by a shower of rain. This 
conjecture is corroburated by our finding that the earli- 
est fictile establishments were placed in the neighbor- 


only necessary to press the clay more sofa ud and to 
expose it to the direct action of the solar heat, The 


Workman. The proccss fs so simple, that it may have 
been discovered in a thousand different places; such 
inventions afford no evidence whatever of derivative 
character. The early works of the ancient Egyptians 


Potentilla, CHPlah.) (Bot.) The name of a genus 
erbaceous plants, O. Rosacex, allied to 


character of decoration ; whicb, however, are the pre- 
vailing characteristics of the earliest ornamental works 
of most nations, The Etruscaus, improviug on the 
Egyptians, as the Greeks afterwards improved on 
them, produced forms of tlie most elegant kind. Dall 
red (the color of the clay) and black were the only 
colors at the designer's disposal; and it is sometimes 
surprising how admirably he has obtained a strong 


white and yellow was afterwards added, and with these 
he was enabled to delineate, in the most spirited man- 
ner, scenes from sacred and profane history. In early 
Etruscan vases the outlines of the figures are scratchsd 


Potenza, (po-tain’zah,) a manuf. city of S. Italy, C. of 
p. of same name, 58 m. E. S. E. of Salerno. Pop, 12,789. 


and seeds somewhat acutely triangular, is occasionally 
cultivated as a salad, but is now less valued in Inedicine 


Pothler, Rohzzr Joszpn,( po-te-a’,) an eminent French 

Jurist, B. at Orleans, 1609; p. 1772. 

Potichomania, ( oma nah.) (From Gr. 
a porcelain vase, and Gr, mania.) The art or 
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on the surface, the figures of men painted red in flesh- 
color, women cream-colored, with outlines in strong 
black. It will be impossible here to detail the various 
Improvements in Ceramic Art made by the Grecks, 
er whose auspices it achieved its highest eminence. 
It may be sufficient to note that their productions are 
not only beautiful in form, but equally so in painting ; 
and to them we owe some of the most exquisite deline- 
ations of mythologic and historic scenes, while for cos- 
tume and design they are a mine of study. The Roman 
vessels were generally less slender and graceful than 
those of the Greeks; they partook more of the utilita- 
rian spirit of the Masters of the World; still they were 
not without great merit, the surface of their vessels 
being often decorated with much elaborate display. The 
earthen vessels found in the graves of the Frankish and 
Saxon nations immediately subsequent to the Roman 
domination retain to a certain extent a Roman charac- 
ter; but in the following centuries the works of the 
potter disappear almost entirely, or, when discovered, 
are no longer to be identifled as the production of any 
certain period or country. It is to China, with its won- 
derful conservatism, that we must look for the resns- 
citation of the potter's art among the European na- 
tions, in imitation of that which they had practised so 
long. The high antiquity of the art of making por- 
celain, and the high perfection to which it had arrived 
in Chína, many years before any specimens of it found 
their way into Europe, are well authenticated, although 
the period of its first manufacture is involved in great 
obscurity. From the researches of M. Stanislas Julien, 
it appears that porcelain was common in China in the 
time of the Emperor Han, B. c. 163. The characteris- 
tics of Chinese china are the clearness of ita body and 
the gaudiness of its decoration, introducing dragons 
and grotesques of the most fanciful absurdity. The 
porcelain of Japan is of a better query in clay, and 
the decorations more natural and simple. The in- 
creased impetus given to commerce in the 15th and 
16th centuries opened anew the trade with the East, 
particularly to China and Japan, and the Portuguese 
merchantmen were the first to introduce it to Europe. 
The beautiful ware called majolica was invented by 
Luca della Robbia at Florence, and greatly extended 
by Orazio Fontano, of Pezzaro, at tho close of the 15th 
and beginning of the 16th centuries. In 1555, the cele- 
brated Palissy discovered at Saintes the art of glazing 
or enamelling a y paste, and introduced dishes add 
other objects with fruit, fish, and animals moulded 
from life, distributed over the surface, as a kind of orna- 
mented ware. The German and Flemish pottery, rang- 
ing from 1540 to 1620, is remarkable for the quaint 
variety of its designs; it 
is, however, exceedinglv 
original and artistic. 
None of this ware, how- 
ever, was of the nature 
of the Chinese porce- 
lain, and various unsuc- 
cessful attempts to dis- 
cover the secret of ita 
manufacture had been 
made in several coun- 
tries, when Beœttger, an 
alchemist (who had been 
seized by Frederick Au- 
gustus II.) discovered 
white kaolin at Aue, and £ 
produ from ita white 
ard porcelain at Meis- | 
sen, near Dresden,where 
the first porcelain es- 
tablishment was found- 
ed under royal auspices 
in the beginning of the 
18th cent. In 1720 and 
1751 respectively were 
founded in Vienna and "wise 
Berlin the works in — 
which the famous wares Hg. 539. — DRESDEN VASE. 
of those places have (In the possession of Mr. E.A. Ward.) 
since been produced, 
In France, porcelain was first manufactured in 1735 at 
Chantilly, whence, ín 1754, the works were removed to 
Savres, where they have continued in . to the 
present time. Porcelain was made in England in the 
middle of the last ceutury, first at Chelsea, and after- 
wards at Stratford le Bow, p Plymouth, Worces- 
ter, &c. Staffordshire is also an important seat of the 
porosine manufacture. In the U. States, the materials 
r many sorts of ware are good; but, owing to the 
cheapness and perfection of the porcelain iinported 
from Europe, the manufacture has made little progress 
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until recently. Trenton, N. J., claims to rank as the 
chief manufacturing centre of this industry. 


Pottstown, ( md in Ale PUES & borough 
of Montgomery co., abt. 37 m. W. N. W. of Philadelphia. 


Pottsville, ( pJtzvil;) a fine and flovrishing manuf. 
city of Pennsylvania, C. of Schuylkill co., 93 m. N. W. of 
Philadelphia. In the vicinity are extensive iron and 
coal mines, ^ f 

Pouched Gopher. (Zoól.) See SACCOMYDA. 

Poughkeepsie, ( po-kIp/se,) in New York, a hand 
some manuf. city, C. of Dutchess co., on the Hudson 
river, 70 m. 8. of Albany. Pop. (1880) 20,207. 

Poultice, ( pol'tis.) ( Med.) Same as CATAPLASM. 

Poulp. (Zo). See Ocroropipa. 

Poultry, (po'tre;, [From O. Fr. poulter, a pullet.] 
(Z00L.) A general name for common domestic fowls 
reared for the sake of their eggs and feathers, and of 
their flesh as food. 

Pounce, enone) [From Ital. ponzone.] Gum- 
sundarac pulverized; a fine powder used to prevent ink 
from spreading on paper. ‘There is also a kind of 
pounce, used by embroiderers and lace-makers, which 
consists of colored powders enclosed in muslin, &c. It 
is passed over holes pricked in the work, to mark the 
lincs of designs on a paper underneath. 

Pound, (pond. [From A. S. pund.) (Camb.) A 
weight equivalent to 12 ounces troy, and 16 avoirdu- 
pois:— written in its abbreviated form, ib. — The term 
also denominates an English money of account, of the 
value of 20 shillings, or abt. $4.84: — otherwise called 
the pound sterling, and characterized by the symbol £. 

Pourpoint, yer aen [Fr.] (Costume.) The name 

iven to the quilted doublet worn as a part of men's 
ress, in the 14th and lth cents, 

Poussin, NicoLas, ( poo-sahn'.) A celebrated French 
painter, B. at Andelys, 1594; p. 1665. F. is considered 
the greatest of French historical painters, and has been 
called by Ruskin * the principal master of the classical! 
cares orf 

Powell, ( pdw’el,) in Kentucky, an E. central co.; areo 
45 sq. m.; C. Stanton. 

Power ( pow'ür. [From Fr. pouvoir.) (Mech.) Sig 
nifies those simple mechanical contrivances intended t 
render power more effective. Also any force which, ap 
plied to a machine, sets it in motion, The use in me- 
chanics of the word power in two senses is productive 
of some inconvenience. In the former sense there are 
six mechanical powers, reducible to two: the lever, 
pulley, and wheel and axle, reducible to the lever ; 
the inclined plane, wedge, and screw, reducible to the 
inclined plane. In the latter, there are many powers: 
gravity, acting in the form of weights; elasticity, in 
springs ; the strength of animals; wind, water, heat — 
particularly in the application of steam. A power is 
rarely suited precisely to the production of the effect 
intended. The action of gravity is modified by the pen- 
dulum; the varying force or spring by the fusee; the 
reciprocating motion imparted by steam is chan 
by the crank into rotary ; and the irregularities of the 
crank itself are corrected by the fly-wheel.—(Alg.) 
The p of any quantity multiplied by itself some 
number of times. Thus, the second P. or square of 5 
is 25, or 5 multiplied by 5; the third P. or cube of a is 
the product of three a's multiplied together, briefly ex- 
pressed by das, &c, — ( Metaph.) Active power is the 
principle ab pert oF making any change; passive power, 
the principle of bearing or receiving any change. P. 
OF ATTORNEY. (Law.) An instrument by which one 
pasty empowers another to perform certain acts for 

aim, either generally or for a certain purpose. 

Powers, (pow'ürz.) (Fine Arts.) An order of guardian 
angels, commonly represented ra penang or sculpture 
as bearing a baton in one hand, the supposed emblem 
of power delegated by a superior, 

Pow'ers, Hiram, a distinguished American sculptor, 
n.in Vermont, 1805. In his earlier years he gained a 
subsistence by modelling busts in plaster. In 1837 he 
took up his residence in Florence, Italy, in which coun- 
try he b. in 1873. Among his finest works are the well. 
known statues of Eve and the Greek Slave. 

Poweshiek, (péw’e-shék,) in Iowa, a 8.E. central co.; 
area, 576 eq. m.; C. Montezuma. 

Powhatan, ( pdéw-hal'din,) in Virginia, a 8.E. central 
co.; area, 280 sq. m.; C. Scottsville, 

Pox, ( poks.) [A contraction of pocks.] (Med.) A vul- 
gar name for an eruptive disease of any kind; as, the 
small-poz. Specifically, a common term for syphilis, oi 
the venereal disease. 

Po i-Borgo, CARLO ANDREA, ( pót'so-de-bór'go,) 
an eminent statesman and diplomatist, B. at Ajaccio, ip 
1764; after having been elected to the French Legisia- 
tive Assembly in 1791, became Secretary of State ip 
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Pali'a govt. in 1793. In 1803 he e 
diplometic service, and was autho 
declaration of the Allies at the (X 
In 1515 he Signed tho treaty of P 


ntered the Russian 
roof the celebrated 
ugress ot Frankfort, 
arns, in which city he 


remained for the 20 years following as Russian um- 
bassador. D. 1542. 
Poxzzolana, ( pot-zo-lah'nah.) [Named after Pozzuoli, 


the Italian port whence 
hydraulic cement c 
mixed with about one-fiith part of oxide 

little lime. It hardens under water, 
Pozzuoli, ( pót-zoo-o'le.) a town of Italy, on a gulf of 

the saine name, 7 m. S.W. of Nuples. . 10,323. 
Practice, (priklia) (Law.) The form aud manner 
of conducting or Carrying on suits at law or in equity, 
— (Arith.) A rule which bridges the operations in pro- 
K the multiplication of quantities 


portion, by facilitatin 
containing dillerent denominations ; as pouuds, shil- 


it is shipped (CD.) A natural 
omposed of fine volcanic tulis 


, 


of iron and a 


lings, pence, &C.; yards, fest, inches, &c. 
Pretexta, (Pret ks tah) or Toga PRETEXTA, [I., 
from prietero, | border.) (Roman Antiq.) A lone white 


robe with a broad purple 
to the Roman nia 
afterwards worn by children of 
the age of BeYenteen, when 
virilis; aud by giris till they 
Prietor, | pretr.) From L, 
Hist) A chief Magistrate 
tion of justice in the 
The office of P. wag established in the y 
385, and was thrown open to the plebe 
one 2. was appointed until A. v. 
s there were two — one, the P 
justice to the Citizens of Ron 
frinas, for adininist 
Pretorian 


border, oriziually 
Kistrates and some 


appropriated 
of the priests, but 
qnality — by boys till 
they assumed the toga 
were married, 
pr:eeo, E precede, 
instituted for the 
city in the absence 


] (Gom. 
administra- 
of the consuls. 
ear of the city 
ians in 41«, Oniy 
OLY, from which tiine 
urbanus, for admin istering 
1e; the other, the 2? pere- 
ering justice in places at a distance, 
Gaurds, ( pre-to’re-in,) [L. Preronig 
CononTES.] (Tn. Hist) A body of troops which con- 
Btituted tlie by-guard of the emperors, They owed 
their tirst institution to Scipio Africanus, and in course 
of time became, by their turbulence and excesses, quite 
inimical to the liberties of the State. They wero reor- 
Kanized by Septimius Severus, and disbanded under 
Diocletian. Their commander was styled the Prirtorian 
Prefect; and, as tha Bove. gradually changed into a mili- 
tary despotism, he became the head of tio army and the 
virtual ruler of the state, They were flually suppressed 
by Constanfine I. in 313, 
Pragmatic Sanctio 
(Cie. Liew) A reseript o 
livered by advice 


n. ( prdg-mt'ik adngk’shiin.) 

r answer of the sovereign, de- 

of his council to some college, order, 
or body of People who consult him in relation’ to tlie 
affairs of their community. A similar auswer given to 
an individual is called simply a rTescripf. — (Hist) This 
nane is given to several important treaties, of which 
the principal are:— the ordinance of Charles VII. of 
Frauce, in 148, Which formed the foundation of tlie 
liberties of the Gallican Church; and the arrangement 
made by Charles VL, Emperor of Germany, When, 
having no sons, in 1722 he settled hia hereditary do- 
Minions on his eldest daughter, the Archduchess Maria 
Theresa, 

Prague, ( prig)ac 
the kingdom of B. 
of Dresden, 


ity of the Austrian em 
liemia, on the Mold, 
It contains the oldest o 
sities, and is full of architectural re 
importance. P has considerat, 
ton, and silken faur 
struments, &e. 


pire, C. of 
75 m. S.. E. 
f German univer. 
nains of its former 
inufs, of linen, cot- 
Jewelry, musical in- 
as sustained memorable 


7 
4 


gigs, and was take rick tha Great of Prussia, 
1744. In 1848 the meeting of the Slavonic Congress 


Within its walls call 


ed forth such strongly marked dem. 
ocratie demonstrati 


mns ou the part of the supporters of 
Panslavism (J. H.), that the Austrian government dia. 
solved the conclave, ani restored quiet by the Fünimary 
method of causing the old and new town to be bom- 
barded for two days. 5p, 157,275, 

Prairie, pra're.)) [Fr., u meadow, ] 
applied in the U. States to designa 
Which are fonna Principally in the northern portion of 
the Mississippi valley, They are c 
the heathy or bushy, which have spr 

with small shruba, bushes, grape- 

mou iu Indiana. Illinois, and 
rolling, generally destitute 
vegetation but gruss. These 
extensive: the travelle 
vast aud nearly level 

and seo no object r 

kind of prairies roar 

alluvial, or w 


: 


| 
assed as follows : — | 


(Conn) A term 
te the vast Plains 


ings, and are covered : 
Vines, &., 


very com- 
Missouri, 2. The dry or | 
of water, and almost all: 
are the most common and 
F may wander for days in these 
Plains, without wood or water, 
ising above the horizon. In this 
n large herds of buffaloes, 3. The 
et prairies, form the third and smallest 
division: they are covered With a rich Vegetation, and | 
have a black, deep, and friable soil, of inexhlanstible | 
fertility ; iu a state of nature they are covered with tall | 
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rank grass, and in the rainy season are fre 
flowed, or contain numerous pools, the 
pass off solely by evaporation, 

Pral'rie, in Arkansas, an E. central co, 
square miles. Surface undulating ; soil fertil 
Brownsville. 

Prairie-dog. (Zol) A rodent n 
The P. D. of the Mississi 
anus, is abt. the size of 
having much the 
lts color is reddish-brown a 
below, These animals 
called barking: } 


quently over 
Waters of which 


Area, 1,000 
e. Capital, 


nimal, fa 
pri region, 
a F 
appearance 


m. Sciurity, 

CU ludovici- 

OX Squirrel, but heavier, 

of a miniature woodchuck. 

bove, and brownish-yellow 

utter a sharp chirp, which ig 

ence their name. They live in bur- 
rows. and. large numbers are often found in the same 
locality, forming communities which the hunters call 
" dog-towns," 

Prairie du Chien, ( prat’re-doo-shelin(q,) Fr., 

dog-prairie.] A town of Wisconsin, C. of Crawford co., 

100 m. W. of Madison. 

Prairie Grove, Cgr?r,) a locality in Arkansas, near 
Boston Mountain, where took place a hotly-contested 
Chrsgement in Dec, 1862. bet. Gen. Blunt's command 
Of abt. 15,000 National troops, and abt. an equal number 
of Confederates Jed by Gen. Hindman, It resulted in the 
retreat of the latter, whose loss was reported at 1,317 
metn; National canunlties, 1.148. 

Prato, (,) & manuf. town of Ttaly, p. Florence, 9 
m. N. W. of the city of Florence, Jap. 12,500, 

Prawn. ( praun.) (Zool) Ree MACRURANS. 

| Praxiteles, ( práks-it'a-lcez, ) one of the most eminent 

of Greek sculptors, nourished abt, 360 p. C. and is snp- 
posed to havo been an Athenian contemporary of 
Apelles. Of his works — distinguished for their bar. 
mony of contour, grace of attitude, and tenderness. of 
expression — his masterpiece was the nnde Statue of the 
Cuidean Venus, destroyed by fire at Constantinople übt. 
405 A. D. 

Pre-. [L pre.) A particle prefixed 
derivation, to note priority of time 

Pre-Adamites, (ad dm-itz.) (/ 
nating that class of thinkers 
of the existence of mankind i 
to Adam, 

Preamble, ( pre dm. 
before.] (Law.) The 
a statute, Kc. which contains 
making the enactment; 
use, that which is iutro 
course. 

Prebend, ( Try end.) [From 
stowing.] (EcL) The stipend 
called prebendary receives out 
dral or collegiate church. 

Preble, ( pre'b) in Chin, A W, 
Indiana; area, 430 C. m. ; C, Faton. 

Preeedence, ( pre-sed'cnz | [From J. 
going belore.] In matters of custom and 
right or state of going before another 0 
public ceremonial and the like, 

Precedent, ( pres'e-dent.) [Same der 
original instrument or w riting., whi 
emplar from which to draw others and authorize their 
practice, — (Law) A judicial decision, which EV AR 
a rule for future determination in Similar or analogous 
Curses, 

Precentor. ( pre-scn't?r ) [From J. 
singer.) (Eccl) In cathedral vors 
principal «inger in the choir. 

Precept, (prre’sept.) [From J. 
note of, | Generally, anything! 
tutive rule of action :— applied more Particularly to 
commands touching the observance of moral conduct, — 
Lew.) A command in Writing sent by n justice of the 
peace, or other inapistrate, for the purpose of causing a 
person, record, &., to be brought before him. 

Precession of the Fquinoxes, (pre-sesh'iin,) 
From L. pracessus, a going before.) (Ast.) Ree EAM T . 

Precinct, (pre'singkt.) Front L Jracinctus, a gird- 


to words of Latin 
„ place, or action. 

hos.) A Dame desig- 
Who entertain a theory 
Pon the earth anterior 


J.) [From L. pr 


zamlulo, 1 go 
introductory matt 


er or preface to 
and states the reasons for 
hence, by an amplification of 
ductory to any writing or dis- 


L. Lat. pr» benda, a be- 

Or Maintenance a N. 
of the estate of n cathe- 
S.W. co, bordering on 
Fra cedens, a 
courtesy, the 
n occasions of 


iv.] Generally, an 
h serves as un ex. 


Pprecentor, a chief 
hip, the leader or 


praceptum, a taking 
aid down asan authori- 


ing.] A territorial or municipal district, division, or 
Jurisdiction, 

Precipitate, (pre-st¥p'e-tat.) ( Chem.) Anything 
thrown out of a combination of which it is a constitu. 


H 
a 


ent, on the addition of a substance capable of producing 
a new combination with the other constituents, Thus 
if lime be added toa solution of sulphate of magnesia, 
magnesia is precipitated, being displaced by tlie lime 
Which enters into combination with the acid; The &nl» 
stance employed to make the P. is called precipitant 
and the substance which is scparated by its action, the 


precipitate, 
Précis, (prase) Fr.] A precise or abrid 
sa compend, abstract, o 


or view: — hence 
Precoeity, pre-kós'e-te.) (From L. pr 


ged statemen’? 
r summary. 
acoquus, à ma 


p 


= 
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turing early.] (Physiol) A forced or unnatural ma- 
turity either of the body or the mind. F. has been re- 
garded as an indication of cerebral disease; and Ameri- 
can physicians have not hesitated to identify this mani- 
festation with chronic inflammation of the membranes 
of the brain. 
with such intense activity of the whole system, and 
with morbid conditions, such as the serofulous diathesis, 
as to usher in actual disease, premature decay, and early 
death. The decay often consists in mental teebleness 
and fatuity ; or where no such formidable issue follows, 
in the reduction of what promised to be transcendent 
genius to commonplace mediocrity. 

Precordial, (-or'de-«l.) [From L. pre, and cordis, 
the heart.] (Med) That which has reference to the 
heart. 

Predestination, (pre-d's-le-na’shiin.) [From L. 
preedestinario, a resolving beforehand.) (T al.) The 
doctrine of the pre-ordination of maukind by the Al- 
mighty to everlasting life or perdition. One who be- 
lieves in this doctrine is called a predestinurian. See 
CALVINISM. 

Predetermination, (-de-tir-me-na'shiin.) (Thenl.) 
That divine concurrence which is supposed to be mani- 
fested in the perforinance of human action, whether of 
good or evil. 

Predicable, ( préd'e-ka-bl.) (From L. przdico, I de- 
clare.) (Logic. A term which can be predicated of 
geveral others. There are said to be five predicublea: 
genus, species, difference, property, and accident. No- 
tions expressed by such terms ure formed by the faculty 
termed abstraction. 

Predicament, (pre-dik’a-nent.) [Sume deriv.] (Log.) 
See CATEGORY. 

Predicate, ( prd'e-kàt.) [From UL. predico.) (Logic.) 
That part of a preposition Which atfirnis« or denies some- 
thing of the subject: thus, in “snow is white, ink is 
not white," whitenesa is the predicate afirmed of snow 
and denied of ink. 

Pre-emption, (-m'shün. [From L. preemptio.) 
(Inter. Law.) The right of a state to detain the mer- 
chandise of strangers passed over her seas or through 
her territories, in order to allow hersubjects the prefer- 
ence of purchasing the same. — (Amer, Law.) The right 
accorded to settlers upon the public lands belonging 
to the U. 8. govt., to make purchase of them ata cer- 
tain price, in preference to placiug them upun the open 
market. 

Preen, (prén.) To clean, arrange, and dress the 
feathers, as is done by birds, to enable them to glide 
more easily through the air or water. For this purpose 
they are furnished with two glands on the rump, which 
secrete an oily substance in a bag, from which they 
draw it with the bill, and spread it over the feathers. 

Pre-existence. (-9gz ist'ens.) (Philos.) The existence 
of the human soul, in some one form or other, prior to 
its connection with the body. 

Preface, (pr. fs.) [From L. prefatio, a speaking 
beforehand.) (Lit.) An introduction to the main matter 
of which a book or discourse consists, by prefixing a 
series of preliminary remarks or observations calculated 
to throw light upon the object, design, or niode of con- 
Btruction of the subject in question. 

Pre‘fect. [From L. prirfretus.) (Fr. Pel.) A govern- 
ment functionary who superintends a department. He 
is the head of the executive, exercises most of the gov- 
erninent patronage, including the appointment of a 
sous prefelfor each arrondiasement, and in time of tumult 
may call out the military, or provisionally declare a 
state of siege. 

Pretix, (prefiks) [From L. prirfirus, eet up in front.) 
(Gram.) A particle put to the beginning of a word, 
either to vary its form or nlter its signification. 

Prehensile.(pre-én'sil.) [From L, prehensus, grasped.] 
Fitted by nature to seize, grasp, or lay hold of, as the 
tails of cortain monkeys. 

Prehistoric, (-his-r'ik.) Relating to times anterior 
to authentic history. 

Prehnite, (prin'it.) (Min) A hydrous silicate of 
alumina, originally discovered at the Cape of Good 
Hope by Prehn. Has been called &horl, emerald, 
clirysoprase, felspath, chrysolite, and zoülite. It is mas- 
sive or crystallized, but the form of its crystals cannot 
be determined in consequence of their aggregation. 

Prejudice, (prejyu-dis.) [Fr from L. prajudicio, Y 
decida beforehand.] A judgment neither founded upon, 
nor consistent with, reason; the error of ignorance, 
weakness, or idleness. It la the enemy of all truth, 
knowledge, and improvement, and is the blindness of 
the mind, rendering its powers not only useless but 
mischievous. Innumerable are the prejudices we im- 
bibe in our ye ith; we are accustomed to believe with. 
out reflectiou, and to receive opinions from others 


It it is not always, it is often associated | 
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without examining the grounds by which they are up- 
ported. 

Prelate, (prelat) [From L. prelatus, borne in ad- 
vance.] (Eccl.) An ecclesiastic raised to the dignity of 
the mitre, as an archbishop or bishop. 

Preliminary, (prelim’e-na-re.) From L. pre, be- 
fore, and limen, the med In general, denotes 
something to be examined and determined before an 
affair cun be treated effectually. The pretüntnartes 0j 
prace consist chiefly in settling the powers of ambassa, 
dors, and points which may be in dispute must be de- 
termined previous to the treaty itself. 

Prelumbar, (un bur.) [From Lat. pra, and lumbi, 
the loins.] (Anat.) Having refcrence to tho region in 
front of the loins. 

Premier, ( pre'me-ür.) Fr., the first, from L. primue.] 
(Eng. Pol.) The prime-minister, or chief member of the 
government, 

Premises, (premezz) [From L. pramissus, sent in 
advance.] (Log) The firet two propositions of a syllo- 
Einm, from which the inference or conclusion is drawn. 
Also, propositions antecedently proposed or proved. — 
(Law.) Lands, tenements, &c., betore montioned in a 
lease or deed. 

Premium, ( pre'ne-àm.) (From L. premium.) Prop- 
erly, a reward or recompense; but it is chiefly used in 
a mercantile sense for the sum of money given to an 
insurer, whether of ships, houses, lives, &c. Also, 
the money paid by a purchaser in excess of the prime 
cost of an article, a share in a public compary, &c. 
Also, the recompense or prize offered fur à specitic dis- 
covery, or for success in an enterprise, 

Premunire, (-yu-ni're.) (Corrupted from L. pra mo- 
nere, to cite.] (Jg. Lew.) The oflenco of introducing 
foreign authority into the kingdom and its colonies. 

Prender, (7r^»'dür.) (Frem L. prehendcre, to take 
or clutch.] (Lw.) The right of taking a thing before 
ít i3 offered, 

Prenzlau, ( prónzlov,) a manuf. town of Prussia, p. 
Brandenburg, on the Ucker, 70 m. N.N.E. of Potsdam. 
Pop. 13,000. 

Preparation, (preyp-a ri.) [From L. preparatia, 
a making ready.) (Mus.) The previous adjustment of 
two notes by the introduction of which a note intended 
to become a discord is heard in the preceding harmony. 

Prepense, (-pénz.) [From L. pru pensus, weighed be- 
forehand.) (Lat.) An epithet applied to actions ut- 
tended with premeditation and forethought; whence 
the term malice prepense, 

Preposition, (prep-o-zish’in.) [From L. praportto, 
from prapona, I put before.) (Grm.) A part of speech 
which denotes the relations between the things signifieu 
by various words in a sentence. 

Prerogative, (-v r.) [From L. prarogatirus, 
asked for before.] Literally, any exclusive or peculiar 
right or privilege. The royal or divine prerogative is 
that special preeminence which is claimed by a rover- 
eign, not only over all his subjects. but over the ordi» 
nary course of the common law, in virtue of hia regal 
dignity as assumed to be inherited direct from God. 

Presburg, (pr bung.) (anc. Losentum,) a city of 
Hungary, of which kingdom it was formerly the cap.. 
on the Danube, 34 m. S.S.E. of Vienna. The Austrian 
emperors are crowned here as kings of Hungary. Its 
manufactures comprise silk and woollen goods, tobacco, 
leathor, liqueurs, &. Pop. 46,544. 

Presbyopia, (préz-be-~'pr-ah.) [From Gr. presbus, 
old, and óps, an eye.) (ed.) That detect of vision by 
which objects that are near are seen confusedly, but 
those at a distance more distinctly. It proceeds from 
various causes, but generally from too great flatness in 
the crystalline humor, aud is common among aged 
persons, 

Presbyter, ( prézbe-tür.) [From Gr. presbyteros, litere 
ally, an elder.] (Fel. Hist.) Among the carly Chris- 
tians, an elder, or one who had the spiritual charge of 
a congregation, and exercised a general tuperinten— 
Gence over religious matters. The word is derived from 
the Greek translation of the Old Testament, where it 
generally is understood to meun ruler or governor. It 
was a title of office and dignity — not of age — and, in 
this sense, persons Whose office would seem to be in all 
respects the same as that of lishups, are sometimes 
styled P. in the New Testament. 

Presbyterian Church, (-“ere-An.) (Eccl. Hist.) 
A Christian Church which, in its polity, holds to the 
equality of all ministers or“ presbyters,” and rejects all 
prelates, under the authority of a govt. constituted like 
that of the U. States; and, in doctrine, holds to the 
theological system known as Reformed, Calvinistic, or 
Augustinian. The name is derived from the Greek word 
presbyferos, an eller, which expresses the system o” 
church-government by presbyteries or associations Of 
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feachinz and ruling elders, The presbytery, or associa- 
tion of miuisters (aud elders; is the leading judiciary, 
The whole care of the Hock is committed to teaching 
elders and ruling elders, The two classes of the elders 
are of equal authority in all ecclesiastical bodice, A 
series of judicationg rising one above another secures ty 
each church the Watch and care of its appropriate judi- 
Ccatories, and to the Whole body an ellicient. system of 
review und control. Though there may be much diver- 
Bity in the namoy of the several Judicatorica, as Well as 
in the minuter details of arrangement, yet any church 
embodying the abuve Principles is strictly a Pres byte. 
Tian church, The Church of Scotland, which was the 
niotherof the 72 Church in the U. States, May be said to 
have had its remote origin iu the first introduction of 
-the Principles of the Reformation into that country 
about 157. In 1054, Francis Mackenzie, a P. clergy- 
man, who came to thia country from Ireland, organize.] 
& church at Snow III]], Marvland. From this beg in- 
Ding has SpPrUDE a religious denomination Which at tha 
present day in the U. &. is divided into 255 
including 4,245 ministers and 
II. The P (NV ulli] had in IS60 when it united with the 
P. C, 55 presbyteries, 840 ministers, and 52,014 coin- 
municanta, — III. The Cumberlind I 'resbyteriang Sepa- 
rated from the miin body in 1510. They Maintain — 
L That neither election nor reprobation isab solute, but 
that Christians are elected in consideration of their vol- 
Untary obedience, and that the wicked äro reprobate] 
because of their voluntary rejection of Christ. 2. that 
Christ tasted death ror every man. 3, That all dving 
in infancy are save] through Christ aud the Sauetifyin;r 
agency of the Holy Spirit. 4. That the Holy Spirit 
Operites on all men jg such a manner that they might 
be saved; and that the reason why the influence of the 
Spirlt is effectual in one Caso and net in another, do- 
pends, not onthe Mode or extent of the Operation, but 
on the disposition and conduct of the individual moved 
upon, The denomination „ ses) presbyteries, about 
1,400 ministers, and 150,000 communicants. The tota] 
number of members Attached to the Various 2? churches 
in the U. S. in L894 was 1,270,330 

Presbytery, (prez'be-tür-e.) (From Gr, presbyterian, 
an assembly of ellers.] (Eee? ) In the Presbyterian 
Church, a body or conneil ol elders, 

Prescot, (a Manuf. town of England, co. Lan- 
Caster, 8 m, E. N. E. of Liverpool. Lop. 13,107, 

Pres'cott, WILLI AN WickLING, a distinguished A meri- 
can historian, B. at Salem, Mass., 1790. He zraduated 
at Harvard in 1814. and entered upon the Study of the 
Lew, which, however, after his return from a course of 
European travel, he abandoned for the pursuita of lit- 
erature, Despite hig sufferings from impaired vision — 
throuzh the total loss of une ye, and orzanic Weakness 
in the other — lo entered with ardor Upon the study of 
the Spanish language and literature —studies which 
gave to the world in Course Of years, a series of histori- 
cal works of the Light class: The History of Ferdi- 
nand and [salta (1821); Conquest af Mecico (1842); 
Conquest of Peru (0817); and the History of the Rein of 
Paip II. (3 Vols, 1355-5) a work he did not live to 
complete. D. 1889, 

Prescott, in Arizona Ter., a town, reat of the territo- 
rial govt. and C. of Yavapai €; N. Lat. 249 7^ W. Lon, 
112? 20, It is in the centre of a rich Kold-mining dist. 

—In Canada, prov, Ontario, a J. E. County, b, on Ot. 
tawa river; area, 475 square Miles; capital, J. Original. 
TA town in Grenville county, 112 miles south-west of 
Montreal. 

Prescription, ( pre-akrtp'sh n.) [From L. Priscriptio, 

I write before.] (Law.) A right and 

| grounded upowa Continued. possession, 

^ ids negative, when it relates to realty or Corporenl here. 
ditaments; positive, When to incorporcal hereditaments, 

It is personal When it is in a manu und his ancestors; if 

it ia in right of a particu lar estate, it is termed P in que 

estate, P, 8upposes a Brant, and therefore Cau exist with 
thingy only which can puss by grant. 

In almost all the States there Ure CXPress statute pro- 
Visions regulating the doctrine of 7? General] „an un- 
interrupted possession of 20 years Ig required for the 
acquisition of real rizhts. —( Med.) The formula of a 
remedy for a disease, and the manner of using it, as 
given hy a Physician, 

Presen tation, ( Prezen-fa'shiin,) [From L. presenta. 
tio, u Placing before.) (Eccl, Jaw.) "The act of a patron 
Offering his clerk tothe bishop, to be instituted ina 
benetice of his gift. An advowson ia the right of 1 A 
patron may revoke his P. before institution, but not 
afterwards, 

esentment, (nl ment.) [From L. presento, I 
place before.] (Lart.) An information by the jury in 
court, before a judge who has jurisdiction in thematter, 
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presbyteries, 


Presents, ( prét'Onís.) [From 


Present Teuse, ( prevent 602.) 


Presiden t, (precuedgont. ) 


Presque Isle, ( prés: îl) in 
Press, ( pres.) 


Press’-ypan E. 
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Properly speaking, it is the notice taken hy the 
Jury, of their ow n knowledge, without any bill of in. 
dictment at the ruit of the Eovernnient, of any offen 
Duisance, libel, Kc. — (Chim) The production ofa prom 
lasory note or hill of exchange to the party on whom i$ 
ig draw 0, for his 4c ^Ptance (if it bea bill of exchange), 
Or to the person bound to pay either, for Payment 
thereof, 

L. prmsentas literas, the 
writiug under notice ] (Law.) A Phrase used in draw 
ing up a decd of Conveyance, lease, mortgage, &c., 
Which reads * Know all meu by these Presents; that 
is, by tlie Writing itself (per pra sentes), 

[ Frem L. presen.) 
(Grum.) That tenso or form of a verb which expresses 
an action or being in the present time, as “I am wait 
ing; or something that exists at all times, ag + Knowl. 
edge ig prenne over ignorance: ” or which expresses 
Keneral truths, traits, or habitudes ; AS, dogs bark, 


ships auil, children cry, &c. ^ 
[From L, priessdeo, I aig 
foremost.] An Officer appointed to Preside over a core 
Poration, Company, or assembly of men: to keep order, 
Manaso their Concerns, or regulate their Proceedings, 
Also, an officer appointed or elected to govern a prove 
ince or territory, or to Administer the kovernment of a 
Nation. A Vice-President in ene who is &econd in author 
itv to the P. und p. rforms the duties of P. when the 
latter is disabled OF absent. — (Amt. 1%.) The arme 
9xecutive oflicer of the United States of America ig 
8'ylod president. Tho qualifications required of a pers 
Bon raised to this dignity are, to bea natural-born citis 
zen of the age of 55 years, and to have resided 14 years 
Within tho Stites, The election is by electoral colleges 
in every Stata, These colleges contain, in each State, 
a number of electors equal to all the senators and rep. 
resentatives of that State in Congress, The colleges in 
ach State vote by bullot fora J^ nnd at the eame time 
fora Yice-7*); and the votes of all the 
in this manner, are counted by the 
if in this Dumeration any person i^ found to have an 
abaoluto majority of Votes, he. is duly elected; 
the election is made by tho House of Representatives 
between the three persons having the highest number; 
in which case the votes are 
jority of all tlie States i 
choice, dio during his term of office, he 
is succeeded by tho vice- In his legislative capacity, 
the /^ has the power of approving 
after passing both Houses of Congress, or of returning 
them to the house in which they originated with hia 
OL jections annexed, In the latter case, the bill must 
be reconsidered by that houses and if, on recopsiderme 
tion, it obtain a majority of two-thirds in both house 
it passes into a law. In his executive Capacity, he ig 
Comimiander-in-chief of the army and navy of the Union, 
and of the Statu militias when called into the service 
of the Union: he hay the power of reprieving nnd pare 
doning except In cases of impeachment ; he has power 
to make treaties, with the consent of the Senate (by a 
Majority of two-thirds); he nominates am bassadors, 
Consuls, judges of the *upreme court, and all other 
Officers of the United States, whose appointments are 
not vested elsewhere by the Constitution, but all nomi- 
nations are subjected to the approva] of the Senate, 
The P, holds his «lice for the terin of four years, 
Michigan, Lower Penin- 
Bula, a N. E. 994 Washed by Lake Huron; area, 700 sq. 
m. 
[From I. Presso, T squeeze together.] 
(Mecll.) Any machine or apparatus hy which things 
are compressed, or mado Close and compact 
(gang) [From press. and gang, a body 
of inen.) (Any, Hist.) Formerly, a detachment of S68 
men, under command of a naval oflicer, empowered to 
impress men into the navy in timo of war aud scarcity 
of sailors, 
Fessure, (prieh'yiir.) [From J. pressus, compressed. | 
CNatécs,)) A fore counteracted by another force, se 
that no motion is Produced. Whena body is laid on am 
horizontal table, its weight will be counteracted by the 
resistance of the table; this resistance is & pressure, 
À pressure tending to compress the body on which it 
acts is termed a frust When applied from without, and 
8 reaction when called into existence by a thrust. When 
a boly is acted on bv two equal and opposite pressureg 
which tend to produce elongation, each is termed a 
S'rain or fenstim, the former term being used when the 
body ix inflexible, the latter when it is fiexible, Thug 
of à tio beam and the tension of 


(Ark) ( Printing.) The operation of 
i means of the press, ag 
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distinguished from eomposing, or the arrangement of | Prichard, Jaurzs Cowrrs, (prich'drd,\ an eminent 
the types previous to their entering the press. English scientist, B. at Ross, 1755; p. 1848 His princie 

Prestissimo, ( prés-lis'se-mo.) It., very quick.] ( Mus.) pal works nre Resrarches into the Physical. History of 
The most rapid degree known in musical composi- Mankind (3d ed., 5 vols., 1849); The Natural History of 
tion. Man (1843); and The Diseases of the Nervous System. 

Presto, ( pr/st(o) [It,quick] (Mus) Adirection to Prickle, (r.) A. S. priccle.] (Bot.) A hard con 
play a certain part or passage ina rapid lively manner,] cal sharp elevation of the epidermis: hence, prickly, 

Preston, (pr sun,) an inportant manuf. boronzh of furnished with prickles, as the stem of a rose. - ( Zodi.) 
England, co. Lancaster, on the Kibble, 28 m. N. E. of An acuminate process on a fish or other animal. 
Liverpool. Pop. $5,428. Prickly Pear, (dr.) (Hot) See Opuntia. 

Pres'ton. in W. Virgiata,a N. E. co., b. by Pennsylva-| Pride of India, (-inde-44) (Bof) Ree MzLIAcR. 
nia and Maryland; area, (0) squaro miles; Capital, Priego, ( prea’go,) a manuf. town of Spain, p. Cordova, 
Kingwood. 3^» m. S. E. of the city of Cordova, Jp. 15,500. 

Pres'tonburg, (-birg) in Kentucky, a village, capital| Priessmitsz, Vincenz, ( prees'nifz,) founder of the eys- 
of Floyd county, 120 miles ES E. of Lexington. Near tem of hydropathy, or “cold-water cure," was B. at 
it. January 7, 1862. Col. Garfield, at the head of 3,000) Gralifenbery, Austrian Silesia, 1799. In that city he 
National troops, routed 2,00 Confederates under Gen.] opened an institution in 1826, to which resorted great 
Marshall. numbers of individuals from all parts of Europe. D. 

Presumption, ( preziím'shün.) [From L. presim, 1851. 

I take for granted.) (Law.) The taking for granted | Priest, ( pred.) (From Gr. presbyteros, an elder.] Ao 
the truth of a certain state of facts by the common cus- cording to the modern acceptation of the word, & per- 
tom of law. son who is set apart or consecrated to the ministry 

Presumptive Evidence, (- tv.) (Sime deriv.) of the Gospel. In its more general sense, the word in- 
(Law.) That evidence which is derived from circum. clades all orders of the clergy duly licensed according 
stances that necessarily or usually attend a fact, ag dis- to the forms and rules of each respective denomination 
tinct from direct evidence ur positive proof. — P. Heir. of Christina; but Protestants are accustomed to apply 
See Hein. the word more especially to clergymen of the Ronan 

Pretence, ( pret/ns.) [Prom L. pretensus, an assump- Catholic persuasion. — In the days of Moser, the office 
tion.] (Arr.) An esentcheon of P, ia a small shield of priest was restricted to the tribe of Levi. The pricst- 
placed in the centre of the field of a larger coat of hood consisted of three orders, the high - priest, the 
arms or escutcheon. pricsfa, and the Lerites; and the oflice was made heredi- 

Pretender, (pre-‘nd'‘iir.) (Eng. Hist) An epithet tary in the family of Aaron.— Among pagans, pri-stg 
bestowed by the Whig or Hanoverian party upon tho were persons whose appropriate business was to offer 
son and grandson of James II., on account of their Racrifices and perform other sacred rites. 
pretensions to the English crown, The latter, Prince | Priestley, Josern, ( prést'loe,) an English chemist and 
Charles Edward Stuart, was commonly called the Young natural philosopher, B. near Leeds in 1733. He carly 
Pretender, became a dissenting minister. and afterward a tutor in 

Preterimperfect, (prefir-im-pir free) [From L. the fanious school at Warrington. In 1767 he pubiished 
preeteritus, past, and traperfectus, incomplete.) (Gram.) n Mistory of Flectricity, encouraged. thereto. by Dr. 
Designating that tense which is expressive of action Franklin; and became a Fellow of the Royal Society in 
beinz carried on nta time past; as, I was reading; — the same year. Later he discovered oxygen, and nitrous 
it is also often called the Ymperfect tensa, nnd muriatie gases; as nlro the effect of respiration on 

Preterite, ( preétéir-it.) (From L. praferttus, pnst.] the blood, and the tendency of vegetable life to restore 
(Gram.) The tense which expresses an action perfectly to vitiated air its vivifving principle. In 1772-4 he 
past or finished, but without a specification of time: as published Institutes of Natural and Revealed Relijion ; 
scripsi, 1 have writteu. It is called also the perfect and, later, incurred such public hostility by his hetero- 
tense, dox views regarding Christianity, that he was obliged 

Preterition, ( pr-t'ir-ish'ün.) Irem L. pryeleritio, a to emigrate to the U. States, where he p. in 1804. 
passing over.] (Afri) A fleure by which, while pre- Priests of the Mission, or Lazarists, (IA? dr- 
tending to pass over anything, we make a summary ists.) (Feel, Hist.) A congregation of priests established 
mention of it; as. I will not sav the prince is noble, &t Paris in 1625 by 8t. Vincent de Paul, for imparting 
or that he is as learned as he is accomplished,” &e. The spiritual instruction to the poor. They take the vows 
most artful praises are those beatowed by way of P, — of poverty, chastity, and obedience, and extended their 
(Lb.) A testator's omission of some one of his heirs labors to the U. States in 1817, in which country they 
entitled to a share in the succession. have Abt. 12 houses, 

Preteritive, ( pre-Cir'e-Qr.) (Gram) A term applied | Prim, ( prim.) (It.) Ree LtavsTRUM. 
to verbs used mainly or altogether in the past tense. Prim, Juan, Conve pr Reuss, and Marques DE Los CAB- 

Preternatural, (n- rl.) [From L. preter, more TILLEJOS, & Spanish general and statesman, B. in Cata- 
than, and naturalia, metuit An epithet for those lonia, 1814. Ho joined the Progresistas party against Es- 
events in the physical world which are deemed extraor- partero in 1543, and in 1800 commanded a division of the 
dinary, but not miraculous; in distinction froin events army in the war ngninst Morocco, in which he greatly 
which are supernatural, which cannot be produced by distinguished himself. In 1861-2, he held command of 
physical laws or powers, and inust therefore be due to the Spanish contingent to the allied force which in- 
the direct intervention of a superior Being, vaded Mexico; and, in 1868, led the revolutionists who 

Preterpertect, (ref., | From L. pretr, beyond, deprived Isabella of the Spanish crown; after whose 
and peryectus, complete.] (Grim.) An epithet equiva- abdication he became minister of war, commander-in- 
lent to preterite; applied to the tense of verbs which chief, and virtual dictator of the kingdom. In 1871 he 
expresses action or being absolutely past; as, scripsi, I acted with Serrano in conferring the crown of Spain 
wrote. upon Amadeus of Savoy. Assassinated in the same 

Preterpinperfect, (y r- t.) [From L. præ- year, 
ter, beyond, plus, more, and perfectis; complete.) (Gram) | Primacy, ( prima-s.) (From L. primatus, belonging 
An epithet designating the tense of verbs which ex- to the first.] (Feet) The office, station, or dignity of 
presses action or being past, prior to another past event a primate, or metropolitan archbishop; that is to say, 
or time; as, «cripseram, I hwl written. of the chief dignitary of a national church. 

Prevarication, (-ràreki'shin) [L. prererícatio,| Prima-donna, ( pre'mah-dón/nah.) [It. leading lady.) 
from pricvertcor, I walk crookedlvy.] deviation frum (Mus) The chief female singer in an opera or oratorio. 
the plain path of truth and fair dealing; a shuffling or | Primá&-fncie, ( pri'mah-fa'she-^.). [L., at first sight] 
quibbling to evade the truth of the disclosure of truth. (Law.) Tho priméd-facte evidence of a fact, signifies such 

Priam, (prim) (Heroic His.) The son of Laome- evidence aa is sufficient to establish the fact, unless re- 
don, and last King of Troy. Homer haa introduced him butted. 
frequently in the Hiad, and especially near the end of | Primage, ( pri^mdj.) (formerly called IAT- MONET.) 
the poem, where he visita the tent of Achilles, to ran- ((m.) A certain duty or allowance payable to the 
som the corpse of his «on Hector, He was said to have master and mariners of a ship, by slippers or con- 
had 50 sons; and he was killed daring the sack of Troy Bignors of goods, for their trouble in loading such 
by Neoptolemus, the son of Achilles, cargo. It varies in different places according to local 

Priapus. pri- ps.) (Myth) A typeof fecundity, custom, and is usually added to, and made payable 
the son of Bacchus and Venus, and the god of gardens, |. along with, the freight. 
orcharda, &c. Primaries. (Zol) See Fearrers. 

Price Current, (-V r'nb.) (Co) A published list Primary Assemblies, (pri’ma-re d'e-s?m'bleez.) 
er enumeration of the various articles of merchandise. (Po). Those assemblies in which all the citizens of a 
with their prices, the duty cif any) payable on them State nre entitled to be present, and to speak and vote; 
when imported or exported, and the drawbacks occa- ag distingnished from diets, or representative parliaments, 
elonally allowed upon their exportation, P. A. constituted the characteristic legislative fentur® 
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of the old Athenian polity. —Primary Colors. (Cpt.) See 
CoLoR. 


Pri’mate. (Eccl) See Primacy. 


Primaticeio, FMN, ( pre mah-titcho,) an Italian Prince's Feather. 
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N. Lat. 769, W. Lon. 66°. — PRIN E REOENT INLET affagtfa 
a water-passayve bet. Barrow Strait and the Guli g, 
Boothia, bet. N. Lat. 726-742, und W. Lon, 886-952, 
(.) See AMARANTACER. 


painter and architect of the Bolognese School, B. 1420; Princess Anne. (prima.) in Virginia, a S. E. co, 


D. ]570. 

Prime, (prim.) [From L. primus, the first.] (Eccl) 
In the Rom. Cath. Church, the first canonical hour, or 
that which follows lauds. — (Culisthenics.) Vu fencing, 
the point of the principal guards, — 4^ «f the Moon, (Ast) 
The aspect of the new moon, during three days after 
her change. — P. Moves. (Is.) The sources whence mo- 
tive-power is obtained; as steam, elecetro-magnetismn, 
Ac. — P. Numbers, (Arith.) Numbers which cannot be 
divided by any whole number greater than unity, or 
lers than themselves; thus 5, 7, &c. They are termed 
prime because they may be conceived to exist. betore 
those formed from them by multiplication, and which 


are said to be composite: Numbers are said to be prime | 


to each other when they have no common measure other 
than 1.- P Vertical, (Ast) The vertical circle of the 
sphere which intersects the meridian at right angles, 
and passes through the E. and W. points of the horizon. 

Primer, (rim Ur.) (Typog.) See Type. 

Priming, rim ing.) [From L. primus.) ( Paint.) The 
first batch of color laid on canvas, or on a building, 
wall, &. — Neum- Engin.) The spray with which wet 
steam is charged in the boilers and cylinders of steame 
engines. Minute particles of water after being carried 
into the cylinder, collect in a body, and thus obstruct- 
ing the passage of the pistun, cause a considerable loss 
of steam-power. 

Primitive, (prim’e-tie.) [From L. primitivus, the 
earliest.) (Gram.) A root or original word in a lan- 
guage, — in contradistinction to derivalice; thus, God 
is a primitive, godly a derivative. 

Primogeniture, (pri-mojoetir.) (From L. primo- 
genitus, first-born.) (Law.) The law of the first-born, 
in its application (as in some countries) to the inheri- 
tance of desceudible honors and the enjoyment of en- 
tailed estates, 

Primrose. (Bot) See PRIMCLACE. 

Primula. (Bot) Sec PRIMULACET. 

Primuln ce. ( prim-u-la'z-e.) [From L. primus, first 
— to indicate the early opening of the flowers in some 
„ (Bot.) An O. of herbaceous plants, all. Cur- 
tusales, having usually opposite, frequently radical, ex- 
stipulate leaves, und flowers on single or umbellate 
scapes. The Primroses, gen. Primula, are deservedly 
favorites, the Bird's Eve ( Primula Jarinosni, the Chinese 
Primrose (Primula sinensis, and many other species, 
being among the finest of our garden plants, 

Prince, (prinz.) (From L. princeps, the chief.) Gen- 
erally, a title accorded to sovereign rulers; in à more 
restricted sense, a title of honor given to any mule 
member of a royal family. 

Prince Edward Island, (Uidnd,) an island of 
N. America, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, belonging 
to Canada and separated by Northumberland Strait 
from New Brunswick and Nova Scotia on the W. and 
8.; bet. N. Lat. 40 7D. W. Lon. 627-649, Area, 2173 
sq. m. Generally undulating in surface, and well- 
wooded and watered, it possesses an excellent soil, pro- 
ductive of the cereals, especially oats in great quanti- 
tien. Horses are largely reared and exported. Coal and 
sandstone constitute the chief minerals, and ship-build- 
ing the staple mechanical industry. It is divided into 
3 con. Cap. Charlotte Town, Discovered by Scbaatian 
Cabot in 1497, und first settled by the French, it became 
an English colony in 1758, and received its present 
name (after Edward, Duke of Kent, father of Qucen 
Victoria) in 1800. Z'up. 93,338. 

Prince Edward, (-d'wárd,) in Canada W., a S. E. 
co., Washed by Lake Ontario; area, 330 8q. m.; C. Pic- 
ton. Jop. 20,336. — In Virginia, a S. central co.; area, 
300 sq. m.; C. Prince Edward Court-House. 

Prince George, (Joj, in Maryland, u S. co., on the 
Virginian frontier, and separated by the Potomac from 
the Dist. of Columbia; area, 609 sq. m.; C. Upper Marl- 
borough —In Virginia, a S. E. co.; arca, 300 sq. m.; C. 
Prince George Court- House. 

Prince Leopold. (/.) in Brit. America, an 
island at the W. extremity of Barrow Strait ; N. Lat. 
740 5, W. Lon. 909, 

Prince of Wales Archipelago. a group of 
islands in Alaska, lying bet. N. Lat. 54° 25'-569 30’, and 
W. Lon. 1325-1310. 

Prince of Wales Islands, a cluster in Torres’ 
Strait, off the N. E. coast of Australia, at the N. E. en- 
trance to the Gulf of Carpentaria; S. Lat. 10° 20’, E. 
Lon. 1449, 

Prince Regent Bay, (ent-) an Inlet of Brit. 
America, in Baffin’s Bay, on tbe W. coast of Greenland ; 


washed by the Atlantio and Chesaipcako Bay; area, 420 
sg. m. ; C. Princess Anne Court-lHlousc, 

Princeton, (Vrin tun,) in Mlaucis, a town, C. of 
Bureau county, 10% m. WS W of Chicago.—In Indiana, 
a thiiving town, capital of Gibson county, 25 miles S 
of Vincennes —In Mew Jersey, a borough of Mercer 
county, 10 miles NE. of Trenton, with 4 College. one 
of the best of American educational institutions of the 
highest clasa. 

Prince William, (-sti'ydm,) in Virginia, a N. F. co, 
on the Maryland border; urea, 320 sy. m; C. Brente 
ville. 

Prince William Henry's Island. 70 m. in cir- 
cuit, lies in tlie Pacitic Occau, iu S. Lat. 1? 32, E. Lon, 
14 300%. 

Prince William Sound, an inlet of the Pacific 
Occean, in Alaska, bet. N. Lat. r 261? 20, W. Lou. 140 
148. It contains a number of islands, 

Principal, (priu'-pit.) [From L. prinetpolis, origi- 
nal.) Cum.) The sum cue or lent, so called iti opposi- 
tion to inferest, —( Law.) The absolute perpetrator of 
a crime is called a principul in Uie first degree : a prince 
pa! an the second degree is one who is present aiding and 
abetting; distinguished from accessory, 

| Principality, (prin-se-pil’e-te.) (From L. Lat. prin. 
ctpildtas, belonging toa piince.] The territory ruled by 
a prince, or that which confers a princely title; as, the 
Principality of Wales. 

Principato-Citeriore, (prin- che- hal hen. re- M. 
ra,) à p. of 8, Italy, washed by the Mediterranean, ana 
b. E. by Potenza. Area, 2,400 sq. m. Surtice moun- 
tüinous; soil fertile. C. Salerno, Pup. 528,256. — P. 
ULTERIORE, a p. of S. Italy. b. S. by the above-named 
prov., N. by Capitanata und part of Molise. Area, 1,800 
sq.m. Surface mountainous. C. Avellino. Pop. 255,621. 

Principle, (prin’se-pl.) (From L. pinerpium.]. Gen- 
erally, the origin, source, or primordial sense or sube 
stance of anything. Scientifically, a truth aunmitted 
either without proof, or considered as having been be- 
fore proved. Ethicaliy, that which is believed, and 
serves as a rule of action or the basis of a system; as, 
the principles of morality. 

Printing, ( printing.) [From It. imprenta, an impres- 
sion.) The art of taking impressions from wooden 
blocks, metal types, or plates, upon paper, silk, calico, ar 
any other substance. It is that very important art by 
means of which copies of books are multiphed, and 
consequently Knowledge and science difiused among 
mankind, It is understood to have been practised at 
least fifty years before the Christian era, in China; but 
Chinese Z? differs essentially from European, and the 
merit of rendering the art truly valuable to the human 
race belongs to himn who first introduced movable ty j es. 
In theirearhest eseuye, Guttenberg and Faust, at Mentz, 
used wooden blocks, on which the letters were cut 
in the Chinese manner; and from the specimens that 
remain, it appears that they impressed only one side 
of the paper, and then pasted the blunk faces of every 
two leaves together, to form but one, with print on 
either side. About the year 1450, they used single Jet- 
ters of wood; aud at length, letters of metal. This last 
great invention is generally attributed to Scheffer, first 
tLe servant, and afterwards the partner and son-in-law, 
of Faust. As the Gothic or German letters, used in 
the earliest P., were such a complete fac-simile of 
the manuscripts which they copied, at the present day 
it often requires the aid of chemistry to determine 
whether à given volume is manuscript or a production 
of the press; particularly as the ornamental letters aud 
the borders were filled in by hand, after the book waa 
printed. The Roman type. was first introduced by 
Sweynhein and Pannartz, at Rome; and the Italic by 
Aldus. The earliest complete Greek work was a graine 
mar of that language, printed at Milan in 1476. The 
Pentateuch, which appeared in 1452, was the firet work 
printed in the Hebrew character; and the earliest 
known Polyglott Bible — Hebrew, Arabic, Chaldaic, 
Greek, Latin — issued from the press of Genoa in 1516. 
The art of 2. was first introduced into England by 
William Caxton, who established a press iu West- 
minister, some time betweon 1471 and 1474. The 
workmen by whom the art of P. is performed form 
two distinct: branches: — 1. Compositora, who range 
and dispose the letters into words, lines, pages. and 
sheets; and 2. Pressmen, who apply the ink and take 
off the impressions, Until a comparatively recent 
period, the Z’. press was formed chietly of wood; and 
for the first essential modification of it the world is 
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indebted to Earl Stanhope. The Sfanhope press is com- 
posed entirely of iron; the table on which the types 
rest, and tho platen (or surface which produces the 
impression), are made perfectly level; a beautiful com- 
bination of levers is added to give motion to the serew, 
causing the platen to descend with increasing force, 
till it reaches the type, when a very great power is ob- 
tained. Various other iron presses, more or less upon the 
principle of the “Stanhope,” with such improvements 
as time and further experience suggested, were subse 
quently made; among which the ingenious inventions 
of Clymer, Ruthven, Cozzer, and Cope deserve to be 
mentioned. They were altogether, constructed on the 
principle of a rectprocating, not a contine motion; and it 
is a remarkable fact that from the invention of F. to the 
year 179S, a period of nearly 300 years, no. important 
improvement was introduced into this art. A new era 
had, however, arrived, when the demands for prompt 
circulation of politieal intelligence required powers of 
P. newspapers beyond the reach of the most expedi- 
tious hand presswork; and at length the automatice P. 
machine struggled into existence. A mere outline of 
the improvements which have taken place since the 
commencement of the present century would occupy 
many pages. The great triumph in the art has, how- 
ever, been the introduction of cylindrical machinery, 
The suggestion of this important change belongs to W. 
Nicholson; but the first working machines were erected 
by Konig, a Saxon, who was engaged for several years in 
Euzlanliu bringing his contrivances to perfection; and, 
at length, the reader of the * Times“ was told, on Nov., 
15114, that he held in his hand a newspaper printed by 
machinery, and by the power of steam. This machine 
produced 1,109 impressious per hour, and subsequent 
improvements raised the number to 1,800). The next 
machine, also by Konig, was one that printed both sides 
of the sheet, by conveying it from one cylinder toan- 
other. This was made in 1815, and printed 1,0090 sheets 
on both sides per hour. In the sune year Cowper ob- 
tained à patent for curving stereotype plates, for the 
purpose of fi «ing them on weylinder. These machines, 
though only iwliptel for stereotype 2, rst showed tho 
best method of furnishing, distributing, and applying 
the ink by rollers. But it was reserved for an Aineri- 
can inventor to make tho first successful ty pe-revolv- 
ing machino., In 1847, Mr. Hos, of New York, succeeded 
in perfecting his wilely-Known machine. In Hovs 
machines the types aro placed upon au horizontal eylin- 
der of about six au- ha half feet ia dieneter, When put 
in motion, this cylinder, with tho types thereon, is in 
succession Carried to the corresponding horizontal im- 
prositon-eylinders, where the sheets take the imago 
of the letters, which, by a number of ingenious move- 
ments, have been previously covered with ink. The 10- 
cylinder presses, such as are used in Ainerica and Lon- 
don by the leading journals, strike off 15,02) impres- 
sions per hour. When this wouderfal press was in- 
vented, it was thought that the perfection of rapidity 
in ths printing art had been reached. Tho Hoe press 
is calculated to work off one side of the paper at a 
tino; and efforts were melo subs» quently, as before, to 
devise a machine which would work both sides at once. 
The result is the celebrated Walter press, uscd by the 
London Times, which prints from 10,000 to 15,000 sheets 
per hour; also, a new press invented in Paris, of about 
equal speed; and, lastly, tho press invented by William 
Bullock of Philadelphia, which prints fromm 10,099 to 
16,000 copies of a journal by the hour, both sides at 
once, and feeds itself from rolls of paper, from which 
about 10,099 perfect copies per hour of a newspaper ure 
priutel automatically, and delivered ready cut up, so 
that 2 men can do the work which 12 men used to be 
required to do. Seo Types, 
Prior, (priv'dr.) [L., superior.] (Ex!) The superior 
of a convent of mouks; or the next in dignity to an 
abbot when there is one. 
Prior, Marrugw, an English poet, B. in Dorset, 1664; 
D. 1721. His poems are chiefly remarkable for their 
airy vivacity of style and smeuthness of versification. 
Prism, ( prízm.) (From Qr. prismi, a seeini.] (Geom.) 
A solid whose upper and lower aides are equal and simi- 
lar figures, and whose lateral surfaces are plane parl- 
lelograms. If the bases are. triangular, it is called a 
triangular P.; if square, a quadrangular P. A right P. 
has its sides perpendicular to its ends; an oMijue 2. is 
that of which the two sides are oblique to the ends. — 
(Opt.) A triangular¢haped piece of glass or other 
transparent medium with polished surfaces. The sec- 
tion may be either a right angle, an equilateral, or an 
isosceles triangle. The equilateral and isosceles prisms 
are employed for effecting the prismatic decomposition 
of light. Whena ray of light falls obliquely upon one 
of its refracting surfaces, it passes through and emerges 
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at the opposite face, suffering at its ingress and egress 
two refractions in the same direction, whereby, unless 
tie light be homogeneous, the ray is spread out into 
its component colors, forming a spectrum, 

Prismatic Colors. (/’ys.) See CULOR. 

Pristina, (yreeitioh,) à town of Turkey in Europe, 
in Servia, 42 in. N.N. W of Uskup. Pep. 12,000. 

Privateer, ( prirur’) (From L. privatus, pertain- 
ing to an individual.] A ship of war owned and 
equipped by private persons at their own expense, but 
authorized by tlie government to seize or plunder tlie 
vessels of an enemy. The owners of privateers must 
bind themselves not to violate the stipulatione of 
treaties made by their government, and not to misuse 
their prisoners. A ship fitted out and acting as a pri- 
vateer without being licensed or commissioned Ly gov- 
ernment, is a pirate. 

Privative, (priv'u-tir.) [From L. privotivua, thut 
which is deficient.) (Gram.) That prefix attached to 
a word which changes its signification and gives to it 
„ sense; ux, ain Greck, and un aud in in Eng- 

ir h. 

Privet, ( jrivit.) (Bot.) See LIGUSTRUM. 

Privilege, (pric'co.; [From L. pricthgium — privu, 
separate, and /ez, a law.] (Lau) Some peculiar benc- 
fit granted to certain persons or places, contrary to the 
usual course of the law, or beyond the advantages en- 
joyed by other citizens, 

Privy Council, (prive kene.) [From Fr. privé, 
private] (CArglish Pol) An executive bedy, with 
whore assistance the Crown issues proclamations, 
which, if not contrary to luv, ure binding on the sub— 
ject. 

Priv’y Seal. [Same deriv.] (Eng. Pol.) A seal af- 
fixed, by the Lord-Keeper of the Privy Seal, to instru- 
ments Which afterwards pass the Great Seal,— The 
Word Preey Seal is also used elliptically for the person 
intrusted with the privy seal; he is the fifth great offi- 
cer of state in England, aud a member of the cabinet, 

Prize- money. (priz.) (Law.) The proceeds of the 
capturo of an enemy's vessel, or any lawful prize, di- 
visible among tlie captors in ratios corresponding with 
their degree of place and authority, 

Proa, (pro'ah.) (Naut.) A vessel used in the South 
Seas, with the head and stern exactly alike, but with 
the sides differently formed; that intended fur the lee 
side being flat, the other rounded. 

Probability, (prol-avil'e-te.) [From L. probabilis, 
ausceptible of prof.] That state of a question which 
falls short of moral certainty, Lut inclines the mind to 
receive it as the truth. Demonstration produces cer- 
tain knowledge, and probability opinion. If the chance 
that a thing may happen is less than the chance that it 
may not happen, it is said to be probable; und the 
methods of obtaining the numbers which express these 

ariable chances constitute what is termed the science 
of probalilities. — As applied to human lite, P. is found- 
ed on tables of mortality, and serves as the foundation 
of societies which, for certain annual premiums, varied 
according to age, Åc., undertake to pay certain sums 
to the executcrs of the party Whose life is insured. 

Probate, ( pro'Lat.) (From L. probo, I prove.) (Law.) 
The official proof of the genuineness and validity of a 
will; or the exhibition of the will to the proper officer, 
and such other proceedings as the law prescribes as pres 
liminary to its being carried into effect by the executor. 

Problem, (7^0...) [L. preblema.] (Logic.) A propo- 
sition that appears neither absolutely true nor false, 
and consequently may be aseerted either in the affirma- 
tive or negative, — (/.) A question or proposition 
which requires something unknown to be investigated, 
and the truth demonstrated. —(Geem.) A proposition 
in which scme operation or construction is required ; 
as to bisect a line or an angle, &c. 

Proboscis, (pre-bos'aia.) (From Gr. pro, and bosco, I 
feed.] (Zu.) The trunk or snout of an elephant, 
being a prolongation of the nose. — The oral instru- 
ment of the Drptera.— The oral apparatus of certain 
gasteropods, which is so long us to be capable of being 
protruded to some distauce from the body, The mouth 
in at the end. 

Probus, Marcus AunzLICS, (pro‘lis,) a Roman empe- 
ror, B. ut Sirmium, 235 4. D. After eerving with distinc- 
tion under Valerian, he received command of the 
legions in the East, and was elected emperor by the 
army in 276. After defeating the Germans in Gaul, he 
was assassinated during a mutiny of his troops in 282. 

Proceeds, (r.) [From L. procedo, I um taken 
from.] (Com.) The sum, amount, or value of goods or 
securities sold, or converted into money; aa, tlie pro- 
ceeds of a bill of exchange. 

Procellarida, ( pro-sel-lir’ede.) [From L. proceln, 
a heavy gale.] (Zool. The Petrel fam., O. NL es. 
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comprising swimming-birds which have the bill more 
or less lengthened, compressed, deeply grooved, and ap- 
pearing as if formed of several distinct parts; and nos- 
trils opening from distinct tubes. They are all oceanic. 
The Fulmar Petrel, Procellaria glacialis, of the North 
Atlantic, is a bird about the size of a duck, y above, 
white beneath, the head and neck pure white, the tail 
white, the bill yellow; the rouse brownish-gray. The 
Stormy Petrel, Thalassidroma Wilsoni, of the Atlantic, 


Fig. 640, — MARK'S SHEARWATER. 


abt.7 inches Jong and the wings 6 inches, is the smallest 
ef webfooted birds, but is able to contend with the most 
terrific storms, While flying close to the water, they 
roject their feet, and thus give the appearance of walk- 
fn upon its surface. The Soothy Shearwater, Puffinus 
fti inosus, of the Atlantic, and the Mark's Shearwater, 
nus anglorum (Fig. 540), of tbe coast from New 
Jersey to Labrador, are about 14 inches long, grayish- 
black, the neck mottled with gray, the throat aud all 
the under parts white. 
Process, probs.) [From L. processus, a going forward.) 
(Law.) The whole course of proceedings in any cause, 
civil or criminal, from tbe original writ to the end of 
the suit. —(Anat.) Any protuberance, eminence, or pro- 
jecting part of a bone, 
Procida, Giovanni pA, ( pro-che'dah,) an Italian patribt, 
B. at Salerno, 1225, Ile conspired against Charles d'An- 
jou after the latter had mado himself master of Sicily, 
and is said to have incited his countrymen to that mas- 
sacre of the French, in 1282, known in history as The 
Sicilian Vespers. D. 1304. 
Proci'da, à small island of S. Italy, at the N. W. limit 
of the Bay of Naples; N. Lat. 40° 45’, E. Lon. 959 5”. It 
is separated from the mainland by a channel a mile and 
a half in breadth, Pop. 15,000. 
Proclamation, (prók-la-ma'shiin.) [L.] A public 
notice or declaration of anything in the name of the 
rince or supreme magistrate. To issue a proclamation 
s a prerogative of the sovereign; and it is binding on 
the subject, so far as it is grounded on, and enforces, 
the laws of the land. 
Proconsul, (-kdn'siil.) [L. pro, instead of, and consul, 
â consul.) (Nom. Hist.) A Roman magistrate sent at 
the close of his consulship (though sometimes without 
his having been consul) to govern a province, with con- 
sular authority, The proconsuls were appointed from 
the body of the senate, and their authority expired at 
the end of a year; but it might be prolonged, as was 
done in the case of Cresar. 
Frocumbent, (-küm'b/nt) [From L. procumbens, 
hanging down.) (Bot.) A term denoting a stem which 
ls unable to support itself, and therefore trails along 
the ground, but without sending out roots. 
Procuration, ( prók-u-ra'shün.) L. procuratio, liter- 
ally, the averting by a sacrifice.] (Law.) The instru- 
ment by which a person is empowered to transact the 
affairs of another. 
Procurator, (pról-u-ra'tür.) [L., manager.] (Rom. 
Hist.) Under the Roman emperors, an officer sent into 
a province to regulate the public revenues, receive it, 
and dispose of it as the emperor had directed, Such an 
officer was Pontius Pilate in Judæa ; but, since the Jews 
were looked upon as a rebellious people, besides his 
authority over the revenue, he was invested with all 
the power of a proconsul, even that of life and death. 
Procyon, ( pro'se-Gn.) [From Gr. pro, before, and kyon, 
a dog.) (Ast) Cunis Minoris, a star of the first mag- 
nitude in the constellation of Canis Minor. 
Produce, (pród'yoos) [L. produce, I make,] In an 
enlarged sense, is what any country yields from labor 
end nations! growth; which may serve either for the 
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use of the inhabitants, or be exported to foreign coun- 
tries. In a more limited sense, we speak of the 

of a farm, of a mine, of a tax, &c.; but, when we allude 
to a work either of nature or art, we use the word pro. 
duction, 

Product, ( pród'ükt.) productus, formed by pro- 
longation.] (Arith.) The number or quantity 
duced by multiplying two or more quantiti 
as 5X = 20: 20 ro pee Sarl 

Proem,( From Gr. proóimton.] (Lit.) 
or „ to a writing or ETT 

Profession, ( pro- UN) [L. professio] A word 
which, when applied to a person's vocation or employ- 
ment, designates an occupation not merely mechanical. 
We say, the learned professions; the profession of a 
clergyman, a lawyer, a physician, a surgeon, a lec- 
turer, or a teacher. In 11 e manner, we use the word 
professional when speaking of líterary and scientific 
studies, pursuits, or duties. 

Professor, (pro-f?ssór.) [L.] One who publici 
teaches any science or branch or learning in a un 
versity or college, as a professor of natural history, of 
mathematics, of theology, &c. 

Profile, ( profil.) [From L. pro, and filum, a thread.] 
(Fine Arts.) The outline of the human face:— a sec- 
tion through the median line.—(Fort.) A vertical 
section through a work, perpendicular to the face of 
the work. 

Profit and Loss, (prar) (Com.) The gain or loss 
arising from goods bought and sold; the former of 
which, in book-keeping, is placed on the creditor's side, 
the latter on the debtor's. Net profit is the gain made 
by selling s at a price beyond what they cost the 
seller, yos »yond d oe 107 ch 1 
rognosis, ( próg-no'sis.) r. prognosis, a perceivin 
beforeband.] (ed.) The method of foretelling the 
event of a disease by particular symptoms. Hence the 
word prognostic, a sign or symptom indicating the way 
in which a disease will progress or terminate. 

Programme, ( pro'grdm.) * Gr. programma, 
something Written beforehan 1 Anciently, an edict 
porsa in some public place. Ín the modern sense, a 

rief notification of theorder to be followed, or the sub- 
jects embraced, in any public performanceor entertain- 
ment. 

Progression, (pro-grésh’tin.) JL. 8 a goin 
forwards.] (A vith.) A series of numbers increasing 
or decreasing by a certain law. In an arithmetical pro- 
gression they increase or decrease by acommon differ- 
ence ; thus, 3, 5, 7, 9, &c., where the common difference 
is 2. Ina N J. they increase by a common 
ratio or multiplier, or decrense by a common divisor; 
thus, 8, 9, 27, 81, &c., where the common ratio is 3. In 
any three consecutive terms of an harmonical progres- 
eion, the first is to the third as the difference Prese 
the first and second is to the difference between the 
second and third. —(Mus.) The succession of chords or 
movements of the parts in harmony. 

Progressive Development. (Physiol) See DE- 

Projectiles, (projékt'llz.) [From L. pro 
rojectiles. i rom L. ectus, thrown 
to a distance.] (Mech.) When a body is thrown verti- 
tically upwards it moves in a straight line, and returns 
to the place from which it started. When, however, 
the direction of projection makes an angle with the ver- 
tical, the body describes a curve. Sup the direction 
of projection to be horizontal; in order to find the po- 
sition of the body at any time, we must apply the 
second law of motion. Now, the force of gravity will 
draw it as far from the horizontal line of projection in 
a given time when it starts with a certain velocity, as 
when ft starts from rest. If, therefore, we mark off on 
a horizontal line the positions which the body would 
occupy at successive intervals of time if gravity did not 
act upon it, and from each of these points draw a ver- 
tical line equal to the space through which a 
would fall ly up to the instant marked by the 
points, and join the extremities of all the lines thus 
drawn, we obtain the path of the projectile, This cou- 
struction is precisely that required to draw the curve 
called in geometry a parabola, Hence, if the resistance 
of the air be not taken into account, the path of a pro- 
jectile isa parabola. To determine the greatest height 
to which a projectile will rise, the velocity at starting 
is resolved into two components, one vertical, the other 
horizontal, and the greatest height is fonnd by dividing 
the square of the vertical velocity by twice the accelera- 
tion of gravity. The range on a horizontal plane is 
found by dividing twice the product of the vertical and 
horizontal] velocities by the acceleration of gravity. The 
range of a projectile will be pee when the angle 
of projection is 459, In this theory the resistance 
of the air has not been taken into account, and this 
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fesistance affects the motion so materially as to render 
the parabolic theory nearly useless in practice. The 
path inclines to the earth more rapidly t. is the case 
with a parabola, hence the range is much less. For 
example, when the velocity is about 2,000 feet, the re- 
sistance of the air is 100 times the weight of the ball, 
and the greatest range, which, according to theory, 
should be 23 miles, is loss than 1 mile. 

Projection, ( projék’shiin.) | From L. projectio.) ( Arch.) 
The outward thrust of pillars, coping-stones, &c., be- 
yond the level of a wall or building. — ( Geog.) J’. OP THE 
SPHERE, a representation of the circles on the surface 
of the sphere, upon a plane surface. There are 3 prin- 
cipal kinds of P.: the stereographic, the orthographic, 
and the ic; and to these may be ad the 
globular, on which is founded the construction of the 
globular chart. 

Prolapsus, (pro-ldp'sis.) (Med.) A genus of disease, 
characterized by the sinking of a part through the 
cavity with which it is naturally connected. 

Prolegomena, ( pról-e-go-me/nah.) Gr., things to be 
spoken of beforehand.) (Li.) Prefatory, introductory, 
or preliminary remarks or observationa, prefixed to a 
2 riw orot u.) [G is, f 

Prole 8 r. from pro- 
eo ag I take beforehand.) (Jt/et.) A figure by 
which the speaker anticipates or prevents objections, 
by alluding to or answering them himself. 

Proleptie, (-lcp’tik.) (Same deriv (Med.) A term 
applied toa periodical disease in which the paroxysm 
returns at an earlier hour every time, as is commonly 
the case in agues. 

Prolification, (-lif-e-ka’shiin.) [From L. proles, pro- 
geny, and facio, I make.] (Bot) The production of a 
second flower from the substance of the first, either 
from the centre of a simple flower, or from the side of 
an aggregate oue. 

Prologue, (pro'lóg.) [From Gr. prologos, from prolego, 
I say beforehand.] (Dram, Poet.) An address to the 
audience previous to the commencement of the play, 
delivered by one of the performers. It may be in eitber 
prose or verse, but is generally in the latter; and it 
usually consists of apologetic remarks on the merits of 
the piece about to be represented. Somotimes it re- 
lates to the situation in which the author or the actors 
stand to the public. 

Prome, ( próm,) a city of Further India, in Burmab, on 
the pase 24 m. N.N.W. of Rangoon; N. Lat. 15° 
50, E. Lon. 959 5/. Pop. 30,000. 

Promethea Moth. (Zool.) See Arracus. 

Prometheus, „ (Myth.) The Titan 
son of Tupetus, who made an jmage in the form of 
man, and animated it with fire which he stole from 
heaven. He was the great friend and beneficent deity 
of mortals; and on that account was said to have been 
fixed to a rock in the Caucasus, and tormented by a 
vulture. The legends concerning him differ greatly. 
pa it was generally believed that Hercules delivered 
him. 

Promissory Note, (próm'is-30-re.) [From L. pro- 
missum, a promise.] (Com.) A writing or note of hand, 
. the payment of a certain sum at a certain 
time, in consideration of value received by the prom- 


iser. 

Promontory, (próm'on-to-re.) [From L. pro, in front 
of, and mons, a mountain.) (Geog.) A high point of 
land or rock projecting into thesea; the extremity of 
which is called a headland. 

Prong-horn, (próng.) (Zw) A species of Antelope, 
Anti a Americana 
(Fig. 541), inhabiting the 
prairies W. of the Mis- 
souri. It exceeds in size 
the common sheep, and 
has longer legs and a g 
longer and more erect 
neck. The hair is very 
coarse and thick ; the col- 
or above yellow-brown, 
the entire under parts 
and a square patch on the 
rump white. About half- 
away up the horns on 
their interior face there is 
& branch or prong, from 
which the animal gets its 
popular name. It is active 
and vigorous, though less 
enduring in its speed than 
most other antelopes. 

Pronoun, ( fre nen) 

L. pro-nomen, instead of a noun.] (Gram.) A declina- 
part of speech which, being 
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prevents the repetition of it. Pronouns are person 
when they simply denote the person, as I, thou, he, &c.; 
possessive, when they also denote possession, as my, 
thine, his, &c.; relative, when they exprees a relation to 
something going before, as who, which; interrogative, 
when they serve to ask a question; demonstrative, when 
they point out things precisely, as this, tat. They are 
also, and more accurately, divided into subatantive, or 
personal; and adjective, which include all the others. 
Proof, (proof) [From Fr. prouver, to prove, from L. 
probo, (Log. That evidence which convinces the 
mind of the certainty of à proposition, and produces 
belief. Proof differs from demonstration, being derived 
from personal knowledge or conclusive reasoning; 
whereas the term demonstration is applicable only to 
those truths of which the contrary is inconceivable. — 
(Law.) See rhb pc caer The verification of a 
rule or result. (Engrav.) An impression taken from 
an engraving to prove the state of it during its execu- - 
tion. A P. before letters is one taken prior to the en- 
graving of the letters on the plate. — ( Typog.) A rough 
impression of printed matter taken on paper for exam- 
ination, correction, or revision: — otherwise called a 
proof-sheet. 
Proof-Spirit, (-spir’il.) (Chem.) A mixture of equal 
Mean" of absolute alcohol and water. The ap. gr. of 
such a mixture is 0917, but the density of commercial 
1 4 0930. wdak) { 1 
ropaganda, (;róp-agdà .) [From L. pr 0, 
1 a (Eccl. Hist.) A term aridis De: 
stowed upon those institutions which were founded by 
the Papacy for the extension of the Rom. Cath. religion 
among those without jts pale. Called the Congregatio 
de Propaganda Fide (Society for Propagating the Faith), 
and established by Gregory XV. in 1622, the P. consists 
of a board of cardinals, and has à secretary (usually a 
prelate), and a number of priests, advisers, and under- 
secretaries who meet for consultation weekly. Con- 
nected with it is a printing-office, distinguished for the 
number of works in various languages which has issued 
therefrom. —(Pol.) Any kind of organized society or 
institution for making polítical proselytes. 
Propeller, (pro-pél'lür.) (Mech.) A name generally 
app ied to any appliance set in motion by some me- 
chanical power in vessels or ships, which causes them 
to advance by the resistance of the water itself. Oara 
and sails were anciently the Men propellers used; but 
when the steam-engine was applied to the purposes of 
navigation, paddle-wheels, and later the screw, became 
generally used as propellers. A paddle-wlieel isa skele- 
ton wheel of iron, on the outer portion of whose radii 
flat boards, called floats or paddles, are fixed, which 
beat upon the water, and produce, continuously, the 
same effect as is given, in an intermittent manner, by 
the blades of oars. The screw-propeller consists of two 
or more blades, somewhat like the vanes of a wind- 
mill, fixed on an axis running parallel to the keel of a 
vessel, and revolving under water at the stern — a 
water-tight opening being made for its axis, or shaft, 
just inside the stern-post. It is driven by a steam- 
engine, placed within the ship; and by screwing itself, 
us it were, into the water, presses the vessel before it. 
The threads of this screw must be greatly deeper than 
if it worked in metal or wood; and hence the blades 
are made of considerable width, and of a length nearly 
sufficient to reach from the keel to the surface of the 
water. The latter is prevented from entering where 
the screw-shaft passes out at the stern, by a stuffing- 
box. From experiments made on tbe subject, there ts 
reason to believe that the screw is rather more advan- 
tageous than the paddle-wheels, when the vessel is deep 
in water; but the contrary when the immersion is 
light, or at a medium. Screw-ships are not so wel! 
apted to go head to wind as those with paddles; but 
they are more conveniently used as sailing-vessels, 
should circumstances require them partly, or altogether, 
to depend on the wind; and they are less exposed to 
the violent effects of a storm or heavy sea. A new 
propeller, invented by Mr. Frank G. Fowler, of Bridge- 
port, and consisting of a submerged wheel that rotates 
on a vertical shaft, has been put lately into practical 
use on several vessels of considerable size, on the Dela- 
ware river and elsewhere, with gratifying success. It 
dispenses with the rudder, and is capable of propelling 
the vessel to which it is attached either forwards, back- 
wards, or sideways; and of causing it to turn in either 
direction upon its own centre. 
rshtis,) a Ro- 
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Propertius, Sextus AURELIUS, ( 
man poet, p. in Umbria, 50 n. c. He enjoyed the patron- 
age of Miecenas and the friendship of Ovid, and has 


left to us four books of Elegies, written in imitation of 
the Greek style. 


instead of a noun, | Property, (prop'ür-ie) [From L. proprius, proper.] 
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A peculiar virtue, quality, or attribute which is inhe- 
rent in, or naturally essential to, some things exclusive 
of all others. Thus, coloris à J, of light; extension, 
figure, divisibility, «nd inipenetrability are 2% of bodies, 
&c.— Loy.) A predicabie which betokens something 
essentially conjoined to the essence of the species. — 
(Lit.) Unrestricted und exclusive right toa thing. 

Prophet, (/ /..) [From Gr. prophetes, I say before- 
hand.) In general, one who foretells events. Among 
the canonical books of the Old Testament are the writ- 
ings of sixteen. prophets, four of whom are denomina- 
ted the * greater prophets, viz, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Eze- 
kiel, and Daniel, who were so called from the length or 
extent of their writings, Which exceed those of Jocl, 
Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, 
Zepliauivh, Haggai, Zechariah and Malachi, Jonah, 
the earliest of the propheta, lived About 200 B. c.; and 
Malachi, the latest, ubout 400 n. c. 

Prophylactic, (He- Iii.) [From Gr. prophy- 
lak'ikos, precautionary.] (ed.) A preservative or pre- 
ventive. 

Propitiation, (-pish-e-a'shiin.) [From L. propitiatio, 
aun appeasing.) (Tu.) The atonement or sacrifice of- 
fered to God to assuage his wrath, aud render him pro- 
pitious. Among the Jews, there were both ordinary 
and public sacvinees, offered by way of thanksgiving 5 
and extraordinary ones, Offered by particular persons 
guilty of any crime, by way of J. — A feast among tlie 
Jews, celebrated on the loth of the month Tisri, in com- 
memoration of the divin» pardon procluitned to their 
forefathers through Moses, who, as Gols agent, ro- 
mitted the punishment due to tho critno of their wor- 
shipping the golden calf, 

Propitiatory, (-pi70-a-to-re) [From L. propi'íato- 
rium, a weans of atoning for.] (Jewish Hist) The 
Mercy-seat; the cover or lidof the Ark of the Covenant, 
lined inside anl outsile with plates of gold. 

Propolis, (prop-lis) [Gr. literally, in front of a 
city.] A thick, odorous wax-like enbstance, used by 
bees for stopping the holes and crevices in their hives, 
to prevent the entrance of cold nir, &. 

Propontis, ( pr-pon'tis) (Ane Geog.) The ancient 
name of tho Sea of Marinora. 

Proportion, (-porshán.) L. proportio.] In a gencral 
senso, the relation of any one thing to auother, — 
(Min.) An equality of ratios; but the term is some- 
times improperly used for ratio, The arithmztical ratio 
between two quantities consists in their difference: 
thus the arithmetical ratio between 6 and 4 is 6— 4, or 
2. And four quantities constitute an ardiunetical P. 
when they form two ratios having equal differences ; 
thus 8 is to 6 as 4is to 2, or, more briefly, 8:6::4:2; 
because $—6=1—2. The geometrical ratio between 
two quantities consists iu their quotient; thus, the 
geometrical ratio between 4 and 7 is $. And four quan- 
tities constitute a geonelried P. when they form equal 
ratios, that is, two fractious having egual quotieuts; 
thus 8:4::6:3, because 14. Quantities form an hAur- 
momit P. When, of three numbers, the first is to the third 
as the ditlerene of the rst and second is to the ditter- 
ence of the second and third, Thus 2, 2, 6 ure an har- 
mouical P; for 2 is to 6 as 1 is to 3. The rule of P. 
enables us, when three terms of geometrical P. are 
given, to find the fourth. If more gives more, the 2? is 
Bail to. bo direct; if more gives less, and vice vers, it is 
said to be iner — but improperly, as only the modo 
of sting is affected by these circumstances. — ( AYue 
Aris.) The proper relation of the measure of parts to 
each other and to the whole, 

Proposition, (propo-:is'zn) [From L. propositio, 
a pointing out.] (Hehet) Anything stated or adirnicd 
for argument or illustration. —( Log. That part of an 
argument in which some quality, negative or positive, 
is attributed to a subjects as, man is fallible — 

Math.) A statement in terms of either a truth to he 
emonstrated, or un operation to be performed, It is 
called a problem When something ix to De dono; and n 
theorem When something is to be proved, 

Propy licum, ( propi] nmn.) pl. PROPTL TI. [From 
Gr. pro, before, and pulë, a gate.) (Ane Arch.) ‘The 
open court in front of à temple; also the vestibule of a 
patrician's dw -lling-house, 

Pro rata, (rã tih.) I. pro rata parte, in à fixed part.] 
(Com) A term sometimes used. by merchants, for in 
Proportion ; as, each person must reap the profit or sus- 
tain the loss. pro rata to his interest, that is, in propor- 
tion to his stock. 

Prorogation, (pro-ro-gi’shiin.) [From L. prorapitin, 
from proroga, I prolong.) (Eng. Pol.) A term used at 
the conclusion of a session of Parliament, denotinz its 
continnance from one session toanother ; us an adjourn- 
ment is a continuation of the session from day to duy. 
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Proseription, (-7.»p'&^n) [From L. proseriptio, 
from pro scribo, I publish in writing. (Jom. Hut.) A 
punishment which had some analogy to our outlawry. 
The names of the proscripti, or persons proscribed, were 
posted up in tablets at the forum, that they might be 
brought to justice, a reward being promised to those 
who took them, and a punishment denounced against 
those who concealed. them, Under the triumvirite 
many of the best Roman citizens fell by it. Cicero was 
slain in the f agreed upon by Octavius, Antony, aud 
]cpidus. 

Prose, (prz) [From L. prasa.) (Li.) That language 
of composition which is most natural to men; in dis 
tinction froin poetry or verse. — (Eccl). In the service 
of the Roman Catholic Church, a portion of the Mass in 
Latin verse. 

| Prosecution, ( próxc-lu'shin.) [From L. prosecutus, 
pursued.) (Lew) The institution aud carrying on of 
a Hint in a court of law or equity; or the process of 
Lrin ing formal charges against an offender before a 
legal tribunal, and pursuing them to final judgment. 
The person who institutes a criminal suit is known (if 
R male) as the prosccutor ; if female, the prosecutriz, 

Prosely te, | pros’e-lit.) From Gr. proseiytos, literally, 
one who lias arrived at a pluce.] (Eccl) A new convert 
to some religion, system, or party. Thus a pagan con- 
verted to Christianity is a proselyfe ; and, although tho 
word primarily refers to converts to. some religious 
creed, we speak familiarly of proselyles to philosophical 
theories. 

Proserpine, (rs r- in.) (Myth) The daughter of 
Ceres, who was carried otf by Fluto, whilst gathering 
flowers in the field of Enna. When hor mother had 
discovered her, it was betrayed by Ascalaphus that she 
had enten the seed of a pomegranate in the infernal re- 
fiona, and therefore could not be restored; but sho 
afterwards spent part of her time in the under world, 
and part in the upper world, 

| Prosody, Gr.) (Gr. préswlia.) (Gram.) That 
part of grammar which treats of quantity, accent, and 
the laws of versification. 

Prosopopeia, (7róc-po-pe'ah.) [From Gr. pmedpon, 
a pewon, and fucere, to make]. (Athet.) A figure in 
which quantities or things inanimate are personitied 
and addressed, as if endowed with human formu and 
sentiments. 

Prospectus, (rhea pus.) L., a view.] The outline 
or plan of a literary work, containing the general sul- 
ject or design, with the necessary particulars as to the 
mode of publication. The word 7^ has generally been 
adopted in announcing many undertakings and schemes 
not literary. 

Prossnitz, ( prósn 
Moravia, ou the Rumza, 12 m. S. W. of Olmutz. 
1 1,500, 

Prostate Gland, ( prós'tit.) [From Gr. pragats, 
standing betore.) (Anat) A glandular, corditorm 
body, of the size of a chestnut, situate before the neck 
of the bladder, behind tlie symphysis pubis, aud sur- 
rounding the first portion of the urethra. Its excretory 
outlets, to the number of 10 or 12, open into the part 
of the urethra that traverses it, and pour into it a 
whitish viscid humor — Liquor prostaticus — intended 
to lubricate the interior of the urethra, and to serve us 
a vehicle for the eperm in its ejaculation. 

Prostration, (pro#tre’shin) From L. prostratss, 
apread out.) (Med.) Excessive debility, or that state 
of the body in which the nerves aud muscular systems 
are deficient iu motive power. 

Prostyle, ( pti.) (From Gr. prostylos, literally, in 
front of a column.) Circh.) A portico in which tus 
columns stand out quite free from tlie wall to which it 
it nttached. 

Protagoras, (-V rs.) u famous Greek sophist, whe 
flourished in the Sth cent. B. C. 

i Protencere, ( pro-t-as-e.) (Bol.) An O. of plants, all. 
D iphuale s, 80 called from presenting great diversity of 
Appearance. 

Protector, (roter.) (Eng. His.) A title thrice 
assumed by usurpers of the royal prerogative: viz. by 
Richard, Duke of York, in 1452; by the Dukeof Somer. 
set, in 158; and Ey Cromwell (g. v.), in 1653. The last 
waa nomiually succeeded by bis son Richard. 

Protest, (prolst) [From b. protestor, I declare in 
public.) A formal and solemn declaration of opinion, 
given in writing, commonly aguinst some act; as the 
formal and recorded dissent of à minority against the 
majority of any public body. —(Com.) A formal declara- 
tion made by à notary public, at the request of the holder 
of a bill of exchange, on account of the non-payment 
of it, against the drawer and others concerned; and a 
demand of the exchange, charges, damages, and inter- 

i est. It is writtou ou u copy of the bill. aud notice of it 
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f» given to the indorser, by which he becomes liable 
for the amount with charges and interest. — (Mar. 
Law.) A writing attested by a justice of the peace or 
consul, drawn by the master of a vessel, stating the 
circumstances through which his ship has suffered, and 
showing that the damage was not occasioned by his mis- 
couduct or neglect. 

Protestant, ( prot'7s-tint.) [From L. protestor.) A 
name first given in Germany to those who adhered to 
the doctrine of Luther, because, in 1529, they protested 
agninst a decree of the Emperor Charles V. and the 
Diet of Spires, declaring that they appealed toa general 
council, This name was afterwards extended to the 
Calvinists, and is now common to all who belong to 
the reforined churches. The great principles upon 
which all Protestants, however they may difler in other 
respects, agree, are the right of private judgment, and 
the rejection of any infallible head of the Church or 
ultimate authority in Pope or council. 

Protestant Episcopal Church, (The.) (Erl) 
A Christian denomination in the U. States is directly 
descended from the Church of England, which doc- 
trinally claims to be based on the Holy Scriptures, ag 
interpreted in the Apostles, and other ancient creeds 
of the Church that have been universally received, und 
to have kept herself aloof from all the modern aystems 
of faith, whether of Calvin, or Luther, or Arminius, leav- 
ing her members free to enjoy their own opinions on 
all points not represented in the Scriptures ag uecessary 
to the souls health, and refusing to be narrowed 
down to any other creed or creeds than those of the 
Apostles and the Primitive Church. She claims also 
to have retained all that is essential to church organi- 
gation in her episcopate, and in her liturgy to have not 
only a wise and judicious compend of doctrine and de- 
votion, but also one of the most effectual of all possible 
conservative safeguards for the faith once delivered to 
the saints. All 2. E. churches in the U. States are ns- 
sociated in one national body, called the General Con- 
vention, Which meets triennially. This body is com- 
posed of two houses — the House of Bishops, including 
the bishops of all the dioceses in the country, and the 
Jouse of Clerizal and Lay Deputies, The clerzy and 
laity, composing the House of Deputies, meet and de- 
liberate; but, when required, vote separately, and 
sometimes by dioceses. "The P. E. Church has in the 
U. States (1596) 78 dioceses, &3 bishops, and 636,673 
communicants, 

Proteus, (pro’te-iis.) ( Myth.) A sea-god, who was able 
to assume any form he pleased, and had the gift of 
prophecy.— (Zo0l) A gen. of cel-like tailed batrachians, 
peculiar to certain subterranean waters of the Tyrol. 

Prothonotary, ( proe-thón'o-ta-re.) [From Gr. protós, 
the first, and notarius, a notary.| Originally, a title 
which arose in the Byzantine empire. In the Church 
of Rome, apestolical prothonotaries are twelve persons 
constituting a college, who receive the last wilis of 
cardinals, are employed in the proceedings requisite for 
the canonization of saints, &c. They have precedence 
of the other notaries or secretaries of the Roman chan- 
cery.— (Amer. Law.) The title of a principal clerk in 
some law courts of certain of the U. States. 

Protocol, (pro'to-i6!.) (Gr. protos, first, and kalla, 
glue.) The first draft of a deed, contract, or instrument. 
The word is generally applied to such writings as aro 
of a diplcimnatic character, 

Protomorphic, (-mir'fik.) [From Gr. prótzs, and 
morphé, form.) (Physiol) A tenn which denominates 
that first stage of organized existence which inter- 
venes between the fecundation of the germ and the 
first appearance of the typical or characteristic organi- 
gation of the species, 

Pro'toty pe, (/.) [From Gr. proto-typos, a first type.] 
Same as ARCHETYPE, g. v. 

Protoxide, ( pro-toks'id.) (Chem.) A substance com- 
bined with oxygen iu the first degree. 

Protozoa, (pro-to-z;/'ah.) [From Gr. prótós, the first, 
and zon, an animal.) (Zoct.) The fifth and last branch 
of the animal kingdom, comprising the lowest forms of 
the kingdom. "They are almost wholly aquatic, and, 
excepting the Sponzes, ure mainly exceedingly minute. 
The J. include the three groups Infusoria, Ihizopoda, 
aud Spongidz, which have been much divided and sub- 
divided by authors. 

Provençal, (pro-von(gYs1L.) ( Philol.) A corrupted form 
of Latin employed in France during the Middle Ages, 
and much used for poetical purposes. | 

Provence, (pro-cahas’,) un old p. of France, now form- 
ing the S. E. depts. of Bouches-du-Rhone, Var, Basses- 
Alpes, and part of Vaucluse. 

Proverb, ( provsirb.) [From L. proverbium.] A pithy 
sentence in common use, embodying or applying a 
truth of practical value. A P. has been styled the wis- 
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dom of many, and the wit of one. Every country has 
its proverbs, aud among the quaintest are those of 
Spain, of which Sancho Panza made abundant use. — 
In Dramatic Literature, chietly French, a short piece, in 
which some 7^ or popular saying is made the founda- 
tion of the plot. — BooK or PROVERBS. (Sript.) A 
canonical book of the Old Testament, containing a 
great variety of wise maxims, practical truths, and ex- 
cellent rules for the conduct of all classes of men. The 
first twenty-four chapters are attributed to King Solo- 
mon; the five &uccceding chapters area collection of 
several of his proverbs, made by order of King Heze- 
kiah; and the last two bear the names of different 
authors. 

Providence, (prov’edéns,) in Rhode Island, a N. co., 
b. on Massachusetts and Connecticut; area, 380 sq. m.; 
C. Providence; p. (1880) 197,574.—4 fine, bandsume and 
important manuf. city, and port of entry, C. of above 
co., and semi-cap. of the State, at the head of tide-water 
in Providence River, Narragansett Bay. 43 m. S. S. W. of 
Boston. "This place, originally settled by Roger Wil- 
liains in 1636, was incorporated as a city in 1649. P. ja 
esteemed the second most important commercial place 
in New Englund. 

Province, (prórinz) [L. prorincia.] (Geog) A di- 
vision of a kingdom or state, comprising several cities, 
towns, &c., all under the same government, and usually 
distinguished by the extent either of the civil or eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction. 

Provincialism, (-rin'shil-izm.) [Same derivation.] 
( Philol.) A mode of speech, or patois, peculiar to a 
province or district remote from the mother-country or 
trom the metropolis. 

Provisional, (pro-rizh’tin-dtl.) (From L provisi», a 
providing.) Adapted to serve a present need or tem- 
porary occasion ; as, a provisional government. 

Proviso, Sea ea [L. it being provided.) (Law. 
An article or clause in astatute, deed, or writing, limit- 
ing something that has preceded it, or iutroducing a 
condition. It generaly opens with the words Jy vrided 
hat, 

Provost, (próróst.) [Contracted from L. prepositus, 
placed first.] Generally, one who presides over a com- 
munity or institution; as, the provost of a college. — In 
Scotland, the title borne Ly the chief magistrate of 8 
city or royal burgh:— it ja equivalent to the English 
mayor. The chief magistrates of the citica of Edinburgh 
and Glasgow nre styled Lord Provost, — Provost-marshal, 
(Mil.) An officer appointed to arrest and secure de- 
serters and other offenders against military law, to exe- 
cute the sentences of courts-martial, to regulate dis- 
cipline, &c. 

Prow, ( prow.) [L. prora.] Tho fore-part of a ship. or 
more especially the beak or pointed cut-water of a gal- 
ley, polacre, or xebec. 

Proximate Cause, ( próks'e-móát kawz,) that which 
immediately precedes aud produces the cffect, as distin- 
guished from tlie remote or predisposing cause. 

Proxy. (prohkes’e.) (Corrupted from obs. procuracy — 
L. procuratio, a taking charge of.] One who acts as 
another's deputy or substitute. 

Prudentius, ( prco-dén'shüs,) CLEMENS AURELIUS, a 
Latin poct, B. in Spain A. D. 318; D. abt. 410, 

Prud'homme, (rod nn.) [Fr. from L. prudens 
homo, a prudent man.) (Fr. Law.) Tribunals composed 
of citizens acting as arbiters, and termed Councils of 
Prud hommes, are instituted in the principal commer- 
cial cities, They are empowered to dispose finally of 
all differences between manufacturers and their work- 
men, or between master-workmen, companions, and 
apprentices, where the sum in dispute does not exceed 
200 francs; and they may also take cognizance, subject 
to an appeal to the Tribunal of Commerce or Tribunal 
ef First Instance, of similar disputes, whatever their 
amount. 

Prune, (proon.) [From L. prunum, a plum.) (Cm.) 

The dried fruit of the plum-tree. 

Prunella, (proo-ucllah.) (Bot.) The Self-heal, a gen. 

of wayside weeds, O. Lubiacem, distinguished by a two- 

lipped calyx, stamens ascending, style bifid. — (Anat.) 

The pupil of the eye, 

Prunus, (proonüs.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. Du- 

pracer, consisting of trees or shrubs, natives of tem- 

perate regions in both bemispheres. The flowers are in 
umbellike clusters, or sometimes solitary, prodnced be- 
fore or after the leaves; and the margins of the young 
leaves are rolled inwards. ‘The fruit is covered with 
mealy bloom or velyet-like down; the stem is pointed 

at ono or both ends, and furrowed along tho edge. F. 

spinosa is the Common Sloe or Blick-thorn, a native of 

Europe, found in Pennsylvania in hedge-rows nnd culti- 

vated grounds. The leaves are produced after the 

flowers, and the branches dark-purple in color, and 
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terminated in a sharp spine. Tho Apricot, P Ar- 
Meniuca, a native of Asia, much cultivated in Euro- 
pean gardens for its fruit, forms a tree 20 to W feet 
high, with a round head, heart-shaped or OVate glossy 
eaves, and sessile flowers, with roundish white petals, 
appearing before the leu ves. Tho fruit is roundish, 
pubescent, orange or brownisk-orange, With a more or 
less deep Orange -colored fesh; the kernel in some js 
bitter, as in th well-known Variety called Moor-park ; 
in others, like the Breda, it is us Meet asa nut. The 
cultivated Plum-tree, 7. domestica, a Native of Asia 
Minor, grows to the height of 18 to 12 feet, its white 
flowers appearing before the leaves, The fruit is round, 
oblong or obovate, fleshy, glabrous, and covered withe 
8 glaucous bloom ; the stone compressed, ucute at both 
ends. There are MANY varieties in cultivation, A few 
Of the finest for dessert are the Green Goge, Purple fige 
Or Reine (faul, Violette, Jefferson, Kirk's, Royal Hát, 
Washington, and (oes Golden are Many others, how- 
ever, posers great excellence. Some are employed for 
Making preserves, and others dried form the Prunes of 
the shops, The Prunes which come from Brignoles, in 
the south of France, are Prepared from a variety called 
the Perdrigon, The Neighborhood of Tours is cele 
brated for the quantity of Prunes Which it furnishes, 

Pruning, ( proonwing.) [From O. Eng. Proigne, | (Hort) 
The lopping of the superfluous branches of trees, either 
to improve their appearance, or to cause them to yield 
better fruit or flowers, 

Prurigo, ( proo-ri^jo.) be cutaneous 
disease, in which there is ite ting, and an eruption of 
small pimples. The term is applied to irritation caused 
in various parts of the body 

Prussia, ( Prüsh'ah,) a 
Principal state of the ferman empire, lies bet. the Ath 
and 56th parallels of N. Lat., and 6th and Zod deg, of E. 
Lon.,and is b. on the N. by the Baltic Seu and Denmark, 

by the Austrian dominions 

o Germany, S. W by France, and W. 

by Belzium and Holand. Total area, 135 *06 Eng. sq. 

In., exclusive of the newly annexed p. of Alsace. Pare 

Taine. Prior to the War of INGG J was divided iuto 10 

provs., with an area of 107,183 “q. m., and a pop, of 

18.401.220. The geographical form of this kingdom is 

Very irregular and confused; its N, and central parts 

being intermixed with several quasi-indeperndent States, 

and in the &. a Portion of its Outlying territory i Holien- 
zollern) is entirely "Uurronnded by Wurtemberg, J has 

Qn extensive Mediterranean seaboard extending along 

the Baltic from Russia on the E. to Denmark on the 

W. It has, besides, a tract of coastline Wished by the 

N. Sea, formed by the Schlos wigs Holstein and: Hano- 

Verian prova, The length of the kingdom, taken from 

N. E. to W. S. W., js about 775 m.; DraNunum breadth 

401 m. The surface is for the most bart Hat. The prin- 

Cipal mountains nre those of the Hartz, Brocken, und 

Riesengebirge, The Baltie seaboard is [ow aud sandy, 

and forma 4 Dumber of bays and inlets such as the 

Gulf of Dantzig, the bays of Swinemunde, Lübe k, and 

Kiel, the Frisclio Hat aud the Curisclie IIaff. P. pos- 

Besses a large number of Navigable rivers in close 

proximity with each other, viz., the Niemen, "reel, 

Vistula, Oder, Elbe, Weser, and the Rhine With its nu- 

merous tributaries, such as the Moselle, Lahn, &c. The 

forests are extensive, ocenpying an area of Nearly 10,000 

841. m., chiefly consisting of fir, Its minerals Consist of 

fron, Copper, lead, alum, nitre, zine, cobalt, sulphur, 

nickel, arsenic, bary ta, amber, several varieties of 
precious stones, and, to n sinall extent, silver. Salt 
from the brine springs of Prussian Saxony is plentiful, 
as is also coal, All Metals, salt, amber, and 
stones are Crown property, Agriculture an 
rearing constitute the chief Sources of employment 
and wealth of the rural Pop. of the entire monarchy, 

The cereals, pease, Millet, Mapeseed, maize, linseed, tax, 

hemp, tobacco, and hops, are extensively cultivated and 

largely exported. The W. division of P is noted for 

Its excellent fruits and Vegetables, nnd thy Rhenish 

provinces stand preeminent for their wines. In the 

kingdom there are Upwards of 100 Ininera] epriugs, as 
those of Wiesbaden, Ems, Spa, Pyrmont, &c. The chief 
cities and towny are Berlin (the cap.), Breslau, Cologno, 

ónigsberg, Dantzig, Strasburg, Frankturt- on -the- 

Main, Magdeburg, Hanover, Aix-la-Chipelle, Muhl- 

house, Mentz, Frankfort-on-the-Oder, K., Kc. The Seas 

ports (besides Dantzig and Konigsberg) inelnde Memel, 

Swinemunde, Stettin, Altona, and Cuxhaven. 

That of Ric] ig rapidly becoming transformed into the 

Principal naval station and arsenal of the German em- 

pire. Prussian mainly of silk, woollen, 

cotton and linen fabrics; arns, shawls, carpets, leather, 
ttery, glass, tobacco, and Inetallic wares, The brew- 
bs of beer is a business carried on extensively. The 
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leading exports comprise linens, woollena, hardw 
grain, raw Wool, umber, pitch, linseed, tobacco, mine 
eral Waters: ty these nay be added horses, horned Cat- 
Ue, salted aud dried n ats, &c., and from the Rhenish 
Provs, wine. The Ceuntitution and govt. are elscwhere 
treated of in the aft. GELMANY (g. v.). E 
Compulsory, and its higher branches are Provided for 
aC the universities of Berlin, Bonn, Breelau, Künigs- 
berg, Halle, and Greitsw alde. According to the budget 
EsUunates for 1871, the Tevenue was stated at 172.918.967 
thulers ($120,220, 821. balanced by expenditures. The 
interest - bearing public debt stood at $20,924,274, and 
the Donanterest-bearig at 20,597 91, total 446,561 005 
thalers (F526, 200,075 ;, Prussian nance is at Present, 
owing to her "couotuical manner of Koing to war, in an 
abnormal condition, It is probable that all the na- 
tional debt will be exptinged, and a Considerable aum 
Tcserved for future Contin encies, Of tlie Faiitoads, 6 
belong to the state, 7 others are under govt. control, 
being partly Constructed by the state, and the rest, abe, 
two-thirds of the whole, belong to private companies; 
tLe total length of them extends to 5,925 m. of single. 
and 1,259 m. of double lines, constructed at a cost of 
$ 35,471,120. The naval, miiitary, and shipping statistics 
connected with J? will be found iu this work under the 
head of GLEMANY, 7. v. The Prussian Monarchy lias its 
Cracle iu the castle of Zollern, or Hohenzollern in S. W. 
Germany, tlie counts of which Place, descending from 
one Thassilo, one of the generals ot Charlemagne, be- 
Cale princes of the empire in 1273, and electors of 
Brandenburg in 1317. In 1511. a Jounger son of the 
line, Albert, was elected by the Teutonic Kuights their 
Grand- Master, and Invested With the Font. of their prov, 
of Prussia in N. E. Europe, He, presently, assumed tho 
diznity of hereditary Prince, and at his death bequeathed 
lis possessions. to the eider brunch of his latuily, the 
Brandenburg electora, Frederick I., 50h of Frederick 
William, the * Great Elector," Crowned himself King 
of Prussia, at Kouigeberg, 1761, and added Pomerania 
to his dominions, The military genius of his successor 
Frederick the Great acquired Silesia daring the first 
halt of the 18th Cent, and in the latter halt, Z. shared 
in the partition of Poland. Later the kingdom became 
till further enlarged by the annexation of severa] Minor 
Slates of Central Germany, and after the peace of 1815, 
had grown to the status of a 5ccond-rate European 
power, In 1504 47 obtained, by a Successful war with 
Denmark, the duchy of Selileswig- Holstein, aud, twe 
years later, after a brilliant Cuanpslegn of three weeke 
agninst Austria, became the dominant Power in Ger 
many, absorbed Hanover, Hesse, Nussau, and the for. 
mer free city of Frankfort-on-the. Main, and placed 
Saxony and the other N. German States On terme of 
Vissulave to her. The events which, later, hu ve raised 
P. to the front rank Among the states of Europe are 
briefly treated of under the head of GERMAN Y, Q. v. Lup, 
20432404. 

Prussian Blue. (Chem) A valuable Pigment pre 
pared by adding n solution of ferro-cyanide of Polane 
sium to €XCCSS Of A per-salt ef iron; it je an insoluble 
dark blue Precipitate which has à coppery lustre when 
in lumps. On the large seale, it is frequently Prepared 
by processes which Yield an impure Product of an in. 
ferior color, Form, FegFeys. 

Prussia Proper, a prov. of the kingdom of Prussia, 
Constituting ifs. N. E. portion, and b. E. and S. by Rus. 
Bia and Poland. It is divided into Kast and West Pri 
50, Of which the rede tive caps, are Königsberg and 
Dantzig. Surface, gene rally level, witha soil of medium 
fertility. 1%. 2,020,960, 

Prus'sic Acid. (Chem.) See Hyprocranyie Acip, 

tributa 
rising in Galicja, and, after forming thə 
boundary line bet, Russia and Moldavia, emptying into 
the Danube abt. 12 m. below Galatz, after A course 
of abt, % m. The Crossing of this river by the Rus- 
sian armies in 1853, led to the Crimean war, 

Prytaneum, ( prit-a-ne' im.) [From Gr. 
from Prytanis, a President.) (Er. Ant.) The Senate- 
house in Athens, where the council of the Prytaneis, or 
Committee of fifty, assembled, and where those who had 
rendered any signal service to the commonwealth were 
maintained at the public expense, At Athens this wag 
among the highest lionors which could be conferred on 
any one, 

Pryťany. 


to the Danube, 


prytoneiop, 


The period of office of the Prytanes. 
town of Aus- 
51 m. W. of Lemberg. Pop. 


[From Gr, paalma, from psallo, I play a 
stringed instrument.) A divine song or hymn. 
term ig chiefly appropriated to the hundred and 
Joins of Soripiure, a canonical book of the Old Testa 


tria, in Galicia, on the San, 
lU,000, 
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ment The Psalms were called by the Jews Thehillim 
(praises), and were divided by them into five books, 
en respectively with the 40th, 71st, 88th, 105th, and 
last. Most of tham have a particular title, signifying 
either the name of the author, the person who was to set 
it to music or sing it, theinstrument that was to be used, 
or the subject and occasion of it. Some have imagined 
that David was the sole author of the Book of Psalms; 
but the titles of many of them prove the contrary. Some 
of the psalms were apparently written by Solomon; à 
few belong to the reigns of the kings immediately suc- 
ceeding him; and several to the mournful days of the 
Babylonish captivity, and of the return, especial] 
those headed “ For the sons of Korah," most of whic 
are eee by the same author. Finally, a few belong 
to the age of the Maccabees. 

Psalmody, (sahm'o-de.) [From psalmos, a stringed 
instrument, and ddé,a song.] (Mus.) Literally, a term 
applied to the metrical versions of the Psalms; in a 
more extended signification, it denotes the practice of 
setting and singing 3 ges or psalms to sacred music. 

Pseudo, (s&/do. [From Gr. pseudés, false.) False; 
spurious; unreal: — a prefix used in the composition 
of numerous words; as, pseudo-martyr, i. e., a pretended 
martyr. 

Pseudo-metallie, (-me-tdl'lik.) (Min.) A term ap- 
plied to those minerals which appear lustrous only 
when held to the light. 

Pseudomorphous, (Cr.) [From Gr. pseudés, 
and morphé, appearance.) ( Min.) Describing a mineral 
which owes its form to some extraneous cause, not to 
crystallization. 

Pseudonym, (si'do-nim.) [From Gr. psewlonymous, 
falsely named.) (Lit) A false or imaginary name as- 
sumed by an author. 

. (só'do-skóp.) [From Gr. pseudés, false, 
and skopeo, I view.] A name given to the stereo- 
scope when einployed to produce *conversions of re- 
lief.“ The pseudoscope consists of two reflecting 
prisms, placed in a frame with adjustments, so that, 
when applied to the eyes, each eye may separately see 
the reflected image of the projection which usually 
falls on that eye. The instrument being directed to an 
object, and adjusted so that the object shall appear of 
its proper size and at its usual distance, the distance of 
all other objects are inverted, all nearer objects appear- 
ing more distant, and all more distant objects nearer; 
and it constitutes the conversion of relief. 

Psidium, (:id'e-üàm.) (Bot.) An extensive genus of 
planta, O. Myrtaces, consisting of tropical American 
trees with opposite, entire, feather-veined leaves, and 
large white flowers,and 
producing fleshy ber- 
ries crowned with the 
remains of the calyx- 
lobes, and containin — 
numerous small, hard, < 
kidney - shaped seeds 
nesting in pulp. P. 
guaiava and P. cattley- 
anum (Fig. 542) are 
small trees, 18 to 20 ft. 
high, producing the 
well-known Guava 
fruits of tropical coun- 
tries. The last-named 
species, a native of Bra- 
zil, is readily distin- 

uished from common 
uavas by its deep clar- 
et-colored, pitted rind, Fig. 54Z.-PstDIUM CATTLEYANUM. 
filled with a juicy pale 
flesh of a very agreeable acid-sweet flavor. 

Psilomelane, (sc-lóm'e-làn.) ( Miu.) See MANGANESE. 

Psittaeide, (si/-tu’sede.) (Zoöl.) A fam. of scanso- 
rial birds of which the Parrot is the type. They are 
characterized by their short, hard beaks, which are 
generally highly arched, and surrounded at the base 
by a naked skin, in which are the orifices of the nos- 
trils. They are natives of tropical and the warmer 
temperate regions; and they subsist for the most part 
upon fruits, seeds, honey, &c. Parrots, Macaws, Cock- 
atoos, &c., are included in this numerous family. The 
Cockatoos are distinguished from the true Parrots and 
all others by a crest, or tuft of elegant feathers, on the 
head, which they can raise or depress at pleasure. They 
are in general natives of Australia and the Indian 
islands, inhabiting the woods, and feeding upon seeds 
andfruits. They make their nests in decayed trees, and 
if taken at an early age are easily tamed. See Conunus. 

Pskov, ( pskór,) or Pskorr, a city of Russia in Europe, 
C. of a govt. of sume name, on the Velikeia, 100 m. S. W. 
of St. Petersburg. Pop. 10,000, 
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Psyche, (si/ke) (Myth.) The bride of Cupid in the 
beautiful allegory of Apuleius, and the personification 
of the human soul. 

Psychie Force, (si’kik.) [From Gr. „the soul.] 
The name given in 1871 by Dr. Will Crookes, the 
editor of the London Chemist and of the London 
Quarterly Journal of Science, to a new force, which, 
according to him, is associated, in some manner not 
yet explained, with the human organization, and by 
which force increased weight is capable of being im- 
parted to solid bodies without physical contact. 

Psychology, (si-k0//o-je. [From Gr. psyché, and 
logos, doctrine.) (Philos.) The science of the soul or 
spiritual principle in man. It deals with the laws and 
relations of the various changes and phenomena which 
take place in the mind daring the intellectual opera- 
tions, and traces the causes of these phenomena, in 
order to discover the nature of the mind and its rela- 
tions to the universe. 

Psychrometry, (-króm'e-ire.) [From Gr. psychos, 
cold, and metron, measure.] Same as HYGROMETRT, q. v. 

Ptarmigan, ((ir/me-gdn.) (Zodl.) See T&TRAONIDJE. 

Ptelia, (ak.) (Bot.) A genus of North American 
shrubs or small trees, O. Lanthorylacex. The 8hrubby 
Trefoil, P. trifoliata, ia frequently grown in shrubberies, 
Its leaves are of a rich green color, with three unequal 
leaflets. In autumn these leaves assume a fine yellow 
tinge. The flowers are greenish, arranged in corymbs 
less conspicuous than the curious winged fruits which 
ripen in October. In Canada the young green shoots 
are used as an anthelmintic in the form of infusion. 
The fruits are bitter and aromatic, and have been used 
as a substitute for hops. 

Pterocarpus, (-kihr'püs.) A genns of leguminous 
lants, O. Auhagen, almost confined within the tropics. 
um Kino is obtained from trees of this genus; in 

India from P. marsupium, and in Africa from P, erina- 
ceus. Both these species are large trees, affording valu- 
able hard timber. Kino is obtained by making a V- 
shaped incision in the bark, from which the juice ex- 
udes and hardens into a brittle mass, easily broken 
into little angular shining fragments of a bright 
ruby color. It is highly astringent, and is used medi- 
cinally in diarrhoea, &c., and in India for dyeing and 
tanning. Another species, P. santalinus, yields the 
deep-red dyewood known as Red Sonders, large quan- 
tities of which are annually exported from India. 

Pterodnetyl, (-déstil.) [From Gr. pteron, and dak- 
tylos, a digit.) (Zul.) A gen. of extinct reptilia whose 
remains have been found in the oólitic or secondary 
strata. They were flying lizards, the bones of the 
fore-legs being much elongated, and connected by & 
membrane with the hind-legs, as in the bats. 

| Pteromys, Vreni, (Zool.) The Flying Squirrels, 
a gen. of rodent animals, , 

fam. Scturidw, of which 

4 North American species 

have been described. They 

are characterized (Figure 

543) by a densely furred 

membrane extending lat- 


erully from the sides be- 
tween the fore and hind 
feet, by means of which 
the animal is enabled to 
glide from one tree to an- 
other, supported as by a Fig. 543. —PLYING SQUIRREL, 
parachute. ‘There are (F. volucella.) 
long, bouy appendages to 
the feet, which support a part of this lateral membrane, 

Pteropoda, (te-rop'o-dah.) [From Gr. pteron, a wing, 
and poda, feet.] (Zojl.) An O. of Mollusks, which in- 
habit the open sea. They are particularly distinguished 
by the possession of a pair of fin-like organs, or wings, 
consisting of a natatory expansion of the mantle or 
each side of the neck, by the aid of which they are 
rapidly propelled through the water. 

Ptisan, (/, or Tisane. [From Gr. ptisane, shelled 
barley. (Med.) Originally, a decoction of barley; 
among the moderns an agueous medicine, containing 


little medicinal agent, if any. 

Ptolemaic ((l-e-ma’ik) System. (Ast.) See As- 
TRONOMY, 

Ptolema'is. (Anc. Ree ACRE, 


Ptolem y. ((ól'e-me) [L. Ptolemæus.) The dynastic 
name of 12 kings of Egypt, who reigned from 223 to 43 
B.C. The most famous were P. Soter, who reigned from 
823 to 285 p.c. He had been a general of Alexander 
the Great, and was appointed to the command in Egypt 
after his death ; the sovereignty of which he assumed, 
and was able to maintain, and hand down to his son . 
Philade!phus, who reigned from 285 to 247 B. c., a prince 
who still further consolidated the kingdom, nof. only 
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Fserto de Santa r (da anja — 
b., Holy ry's port.“ rt o 1 
i e Ed d 


by the prudent Management of its internal affairs. 
etes, from 247 to 222 p. o., aspired to extend his 
territories, but he lost again most of the provinces he 
wrested from the kings of Syria. P Epiphaws from 
206 to 181 B. C., in whose reign the Romans first actively 
en in the affairs of ypt. After his time the 
kingdom sank under the weakness and vices of its rulers 
and was finally annexed to the Roman empire, 
Ptol'emy Claudius, a famous Greek astronomer 
and Feographer, D. in Alexandria, flourished (it is sup- 


n successful conduct of its external relations, but 
P. 


Puerto Princi e ( preen-ee^pa,) a city of the island 
M abi, 36 miles Zw of Las Nuevitas, its bort. Pop, 


Puffball ( pis.) (Bot.) See LYCOPERDIUM. 

Puffer, Bok See GYMNODONTID x. 

Poses’ ¢ Puffin.) ww). -: Aroma, 
uge TERRE, ( poo-zha’,) a ce ebrated French scu] or 

bet. 125-160 4. p aud architect, n, at Marseille, 1612; p, 1 . E 

Puget Sound. ( pà'jét,) in Washi 

composing or putrifying animal matter; a poisonous 

roduct of disease germs to which the disease may be 


Ptosis, toes.) [From Gr. pipto, to fall.) (Med.) A 
droppin pe faliing of the upper eyelid, which arises 
from palsy of the third or motor oculi nerve. It may 
arise either from debility, in which case it may be re- 
moved by tonics; or from congestion of the brain, when 
it is usually accompanied with giddiness, headache, & 
and should be treated by bleeding, purgatives, and low 
diet; or from organic disease of the brain, in which 


P hoe p co. [ 
ugging, ( g'ging. [From . Ger. 
steal.] A he tat of mixed lime and hair, or 
chopped Straw, laid ufi 4 the sound boarding, 80 as to 
Prevent the transm iN of sound between two Stories 
ofa building, 

Pugilism, (pi jil ten) [From L. pugil, a boxer.) 
(Calíst.) The scien + or practice of boxing, or fighting 

with the fists, In reh cols and by amateurs, it is prac- 

tised with thick ?edded gloves on the hands; in the 


youth, and forme | part of the course of training prac- 
period of life at which young people of both Sexes are] tised in their sy D. Tasia; it was Valued as a means of 


nubile, According to the Civil Law, P. Occurs at 12 


viduals of the same climate, 
biican, ( Düb'le-kdn.) [From L. publicus, contracted 
from pepulicus.] (Rom. Hi 


Class were looked upon as oppressors, and were conse- 
quently regarded by the Jews and other tributary na- 
tions with no small degree of opprobrium, Th us, in the 
Now Testament,we find them classed along with sinners, 

Publicist, ( püb'ie-sist.) [From L. publicus, pertaining 
to the state.] A writer 9n, or expounder of, the laws 
of nations. 


against Porsena, and, as is Supposed, perished in the bat- 
tle of Lake Regillus, 496. He gave to the Romans those 
laws which protected the liberties of the common peo- 
ple — whence his surname, 
Puceile, (La.) (Fr. Hist.) See Joan op ARC. 
Pudding, ( püd'ding.) (Oookery.) A species of food 
of a soft or moderately hard consistence, variously 


Fig. 544. — PUGILISTS. 
(After the famous group at Florence, attributed to the Greek 
sculptor Cephlssodotes.) 


strengthening the body and banishing fear; bnt it was 

practised in public rather with à view to the exhibition 

of the power of endurance than for mere skilful self- 
defence. 

Pulaski, ( B. Ide ke,) Casini, CouNr, a Polish neral, 
B. 1747, after distinguishing himself in arms nst the 
Russians, emigrated and entered the military service 
of the U. States in 1777, where he obtained a cavalry 
command with the rank of a brigadier-gen, In 1779 
he raised a partisan corps under the name of Pulaskis 
iot, and fell at the Siege of Savannah in 1779, 

Pulas i, in Arkansas, a central county; area, 1,208 
square miles; Capital, Little Rock.—In Georgia, a &, 
central co.; area, 540 8q. Iniles; Capital, Hawkineville. 
— In Illinois, a S. county, borderin on Ohio; area, 180 
E 4. miles; Capital, Caledonia.—In ju i . W. co.: 
area, a square miles; Capital, Winumac.—In Ken- 


extensively used as in Great Britain. It is the giory 
of an English dinner-table, aud regarded as an essentia] 


Paddle Rolis, ( piid’dl.) (Metall.) A pair of large 
heavy rollers, with &rooved surfaces, for flattening iron 


Puddling, ( püd'dling.) (Metall) 4 process in the 
manufacture of iron effected by stirring the melted 


with the air and free it from carbon, — (Civ, Engin.) 
The process by which the walis of wells, canals, &c., are 
male impervious to Water by being lined With clay or 
stiff loam. 

Puebla, (La.) ( poo-d'blah, ) [Sp., “The City,] a g. E. 
State of Mexico, bet, N. Lat. 16° 20-200 15’, and W, Lon. 
970-999 157, Area, 12,042 $1. m. Surface elevated; soil 
ſortile. C. La Puebla. Tp. 697,788. — La PUEBLA, a 
city, C. of above State, 76 m. E. S. E. of the ci ty of Mexico. 
It was taken by the French in 1863, after a long siege, 
Pop. 75,500, 

Pue blo, ( Dion.) in Colorado, a S. E. central co.; area, 
J,400 sq. m.; C. Pueblo, 

Indians, certain tribes of semi-civilized 
aborigines found in the W, parts of New Mexico, who 
derive their name from dwelling in »ueblos (villages), 
Their comparatively civilized state dicen prior t9 the 
Spanish colonization of America, and they retain their 
own distinct language and Customs. Zuni is their pp. 
Village, and they are estim. to nuinber abt, 20,060, 

Puerperal Fever. pu-ir'por-al.) [From J. e- 
rus, pertaining to childbirth.] (Med.) A fero- attended 
by peritoneal inflammation, which comes on about the 
third day after delivery. It ja a dangercus disease, is 
most common in the autumn, and seems infectious, It 
Sometimes assumes a typhoid character. 


Venezuela, 20 m. A. M. of Valencia, - 7,500, 


—In Missouri, a S. central co.; area, 500 square miles; 
Capital, Waynesville.— In Virginia, a S. M. à co.; area, 250 


of 36 years, 111-450, and in the three en. 
suing years reigned individually. D, 

Pulicid:ze, ( pu-lis’e-dr.) (Zodl.) The Flea fam., O. Dip- 
tera, em bracing the fleas, which are wingless flies, with 
hard, compressed bodies, and sucker-like arrangement 
of the mouth - parts, and large hínd-legs formed for 
leaping. The Common F] irri 
blesome insect, well known in every quarter of the 
globe for its agility, its caution, and its invincible per- 

] d 


animals. Like the major part of the insect race of other 
tribes, the Flea is produced from an egg, in the form 
ofa minute worm or larva, which changes to a chrysalis, 
in order to give birth to the perfect animal. Nothing 


for a pe 


- LI 


b — . 
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can exceed the polished elegance of the shelly armor 
with which the Flea is covered, or the elasticity of its 
surprising leaps. When examined with a microscope 
(Fig. 545), it will be observed to have a small head, large 
eyes, and a roundish body : it has two short hairy anten- 
uw, composed of five joints; and at a small distance 
beneath these is the proboscis, which is strong, sharp- 
pointed, tubular, and placed between a pair ol jointed 
guards or sheaths. Its suit of sable armor appears to 


Fig. 515. — COMMON FLEA, (magnifled.) 


be neatly jointed, and beset with a multitude of sharp 
spines. Its legs are six in number; the joints of which 
are so adapted that it can fold them up one within an- 
other, and in leaping they all spring out with prodi- 
gious force, The Chegre, Chegoe, Chigoe, or Jigger, of 
the West Indies, nearly allied to the true Fleas, is far 
more troublesome than any of them. 

Pallet, (pit) [From Fr. poulet, a little hen.] A 
young hen of the domestic fowl. 

Palley, (pül'le) [From Gr. polos, a pivot.] ( Mech.) One 
of the six mechanical powers, consisting ofa smal! wheel 
with a grooved edge and turning on an axis. A great 
mechanical advantage is obtained by using a system in 
which the pulleys are separate and have separate strings, 
each string being attached by one extremity to the sup- 
portiug beam, passing round one movable pulley, and 
having the other extremity fixed to the pulley immedi- 
ately aboveit. The power is applied to the cord which 
passes round the upper pulley. Another arrangement 
consists of separate pulleys suspended by separate 
strings, one extremity of each string being attached to 
the weight; but both this and the preceding com- 
bination are of little practical use. In the com- 
mon arrangements all the movable pulleys are 
in one block. The most powerful combination 
is Smeaton’s Lackle, in which each block contains 
two rows of five wheels each, and one string 
passes round all, commencing with the centre 
one of the lower block, and finishing with the 
middle wheel of the upper. 

Palmonaria, (-a0-na're-ah.) (Bot.) The Lung- 
wort, a gen. of perennial plants, O. Boraginacex. 
P. officinalis formerly held a place in almost 
every garden, under the country name of Jeru- 
salem “owslip, its purple flowers and spotted 
leaves recommending it to notice; whilst it 
vas neld in great esteem for its reputed medic- 
inal qualities in diseases of the lungs, and was 
aence called Lungwort, It is occasionally found 
in woods and thickets. Its former use in dis- 
eases of the lungs was indicated to our forefa- 
thers by the well-defined white spots on the 
leaves. These spots were supposed so far to im- 
itate those of the lungs, as to have been de- 
signed by Nature to point out its uses, espe- 
cially in consumption. 

Pulmonary, (pil’mo-na-re.) [From L. pulmo, 
the lungs.] (Med.) Designating that which af- 
fects the lungs; as, a pulmonary disease. 

Pulp, (pélp.) [From L. pulpa, the flesh of fruit. 
(Bot.) The juicy tissue found beneath the rin 
of fruits, &c. 

Pulpit,( pipi) [From L. pulpitum, a planked 
platform.] (Arch.) In churches, an elevated 
stage or platform, fitted with a desk aud seat, 
from which the sermon is delivered in divine 
service. 

Pulse, (pils.) [From L. pulsus, a beating. 
(Anal.) A motion of the blood-vessels, producec 
by the alternate dilatation and contraction of 
the arteries, arising from the impulse givep to 
the blood by the action of the heart. The aver- 
age rate of pulsation in a healthy infant, for the 
year, is from 120 to 108 strokes per minute; for 
the second year, 108 to 90; for the third from 100 to 80; 
from the seventh to the twelfth about 70. In febrile 
diseases, the P. sometimes reaches to 140, and is then 


Pu ma, (pū'- 


Pamice- 
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difficult to count. Its range in a healthy adult is be- 
tween 60 and 80; but it is extremely capricious, and is 
modified by 
slight men- 
tal affec- 
tions, indi- 
gestion, &c., 
so that the 
peculiarities 
of individu- 
als must be 
carefully 
considered 
before  con- 
clusions can 
be drawn 
from it. Cer- 
tain modifi- 
cations of it 
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E 
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K. — (Bot.) 
The seed of 
leguminous 
plants, as 


beans, peas, 
&c 


mah.) (Zol.) 
See FELID X. 


Stone, | TE E. 
1 e th aa RAEE me m 


From L. pu- Ra eet eae (Illi hnm- 
mes.) (Min.) DEG 2 
A porous vol- 
canic pro- 
duct, com- : 
»osed chiefly . " 
k Mi ae Fig. 546. — PULPIT, (14th century.) 
alumina, with traces of potash, soda, and oxide of 
iron. It floats in water, is hardly acted on by the acids, 
and may probably be looked on as stony froth. It is 
found in almost all volcanic countries ; and is known to 
be produced especially by Mts. Etna, Vesuvius, and Hecla, 
during the eruptions of which it is thrown up in great 


Fig. 541. — SUCTION- AND FORCING-PUMP, 
abundance. It is used for polishing ivory, wood, mar 
ble, metals, glass, &c., as also skins and parchment. 


Pump, (pămp.) |Fr.pompe] (Hydraul) Pumps ar 
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machines which serve to raise water either by suction, 


Punecturation ( Püngk-tu-ra'shün.) [From L. puno 
by pressure, or by both efforts combined ; they are con- j [ 


tura, a pricking.] (Surg.) A piercing of the skin. 
&c., with needles, to relieve the painfui arising 
ip tension, obstruction, &c. Tu" i 

Pan erpoor, CM Do, a town of 1.1 
Bejapoor, on the Beem m. E. of Sattara; N. 

pl £z, E. Lon. ur . 25,000. j 
Unic,(pá' nik) [From the Cart on 
account of their descent from the — . 
ing reference to the ancient Carthaginians; a8, punic 
faith, č. e, bad faith : — the Carthaginians being noto- 


- and Sorcing-pumps, The various parts en- 
tering into the construction of a P. are the barrel, the 


is a metal or wood cylinder wrapped with tow, and 
working with gentle friction the whole length of the 
el. The valves are discs of metal or leather, which 


tion, closes the aperture of a conduit, which passes 
from a hole, o, near the valve S into a vessel, M, which 
is called the air-chamber. From this chamber there ia 
another tube, D, up which the water is forced. At each 
raising of the piston B, which is solid, the water rises 


the valve O into the reservoir M, and from thence into 
the tube D. The ege to which it can be raised in 
548), resides in its being composed of two whorls of 


works the pump. If the tube D were a prolongation carpels, one placed above the other; and its seeds also 
of the tube Yoo, the flow would be intermittent: it differing from 
would take place when the piston descended, and the rest of the 
would cease as soon as ít ascended. But between these order in hav- 
tubes there Is an interval, which, by means of the air ing the pellu- 
the reservoir M, ensures a continuous flow. The ci pulpy coat- 
water forced into the reservoir M divides into two ing. umer- 


pum. one of which, rising in D, presses on the water 
n the reservoir by its weight, while the other, in virtue 
ihe reservoir above the lower 

orifice of the tube D, compressing the air above, Con- Sweet and vin- 
ous, and others 
acid or of a bit- — 
ter astringent Fig. 048. — POMEGRANATE, 
taste; and the 
color of their pulp is also much redder in some than 
in others, They are ponet about the size of the 
fist, and have a toug 
deep golden color tinged with red, and are crowned 
with the remains of the calyx-lobes, The rind, espe- 
cially that of the bitter kind, contains a } quantity 
of tunnin, and is used for tanning the cele rated mo- 
rocco leather, and also as an astringent medicine; the 
flowers likewise yield a red dye, 

Punishment.“ Dr [From L. punio, I pun- 
ish.] (Lew.) The infliction o 
ing, according to law, for crimes; intended as an ex- 
ample to deter others, and a means of correcting the 
offender. 

Punjab, or Panjaub, (The.) ( pin'jdb.) an exten- 
sive territory of rit. India, se Che the area con- 


— = 


Pumpkin, ( püm'kin.) we Ree CUCURBITACEZS. 
Pumpkin Seed. (Zoól.) See Percipg. 

Puan, (piin.) [From A. S. punian, to pound.] A play 
upon words, the point of which depends on the resem- 
blanee between the sound and syllables of two or moro 


originally Consisting, as made in India, of § ingre- 

dieuts; viz., arrack, tea, sugar, lime-juice, and water. 

In Western countries, the term is applied to a compound 

1 raw spirit (brandy, whiskey, rum, or £in) diluted with 
t 


Lahore. The P. was the theatre of Alexander the 
Great's campaigns over Porus; became an independent 
kingdom under Runjeet Singh in 1791; and in 1849 be- 
came a British prov. Pop. 11,503,946. 

Puno, (poo'no a town of Peru, C. of a dept. of same 
name, situated 12,870 feet above the sea, 130 m. E. N. E. 
of Arequipa. Pop. 10,000, 

Punta Arenas, ( poon'tah ah-ra’nds,) Sp., “point 
of sand,“) a seaport of the al of Costa Rica, on 
the Gulf of Nicoya, 40 m. NN W of San José. Pop. 

„000. 

Punter, ( piint'ür.) (Games.) One who plays at basset 

or faro against a keeper of tho bank. 

UPR, ( pi'pah,) pl. Pura. [L., a puppet.] (Zočl.) The 

second stage of insect life after the hatching of the 

egg. In those insects in which the metamorphosis is 
complete, the pupa is generally qu inactive, and 
takes no food. ]t is the case in t doy 

pupa of which is called a rysalis, It is quite other- 

wise with the pupm of other orders, which are often 

Very voracious, and resemble the perfect insect in al- 

most everything but that the wings are wanting. See 

Pupil t pil.) littl t. 
u » Cpu'p rom L. a little pup 1 
(deat The SUM Maso ie sm of the ris 1 
named because it reflects the diminished image of 

it. 


and Judy, the nature of the Performance of which is 
sufficiently familiar to every one, 
Puncheon, (pünsh'ün.) ` [Fr. Mise] : 
Same as Punca. —(Camb.) measure of liquids, gen- 
erally understood to mean à cask containing some. 
times 84, sometimes 120 gallons, —(Arch.) A stont up- 
right piece of timber in a frame-work, 
Punching, ( pünch'ing.) [From Punch.] (Mech) Tho 
process of cutting a hole in a piece of malleable metal 
» direct pressure. [F 
unctate, ( püngk'tát.) rom L. punctum, a int. 
( Bot.) Describing a leaf when pitted with 8 
peas or dotted with real or apparent holes of exceed- P 


Punctuation, Hebe i rann. From L. m, 
-) The discriminating use of certain 
marks adopted to distinguish the clauses of a period ; 


tration, or explanation of another; and a comma (,) 
separates parts subordinate to the semicolon, A para- 
graph, which may include several periods, includes a 
ranch of the subject or argument. A question is in- 
dicated by (?); an exclamation by D; and it is some- 
times convenient to include a collateral circumstance 
in iiy ‘anne ) There are Other marks not so HA shoo, 
eas ned, € ancients were scarcely acquainted PU mas. ( pu-ral/nahz.) [Sansk. old, from purd, be- 
Yith punctuation, Hind. Hist) Certain metrical books written in 


PUR 


Banskrit, orfginally embracing a collection of sacred 
legends and traditions treating of the origin and history 
of gods and demigods, and of the creation and destruc- 
tion of the world. They were intended to be read pub- 
licly to the people assembled at great festivals. The 
exieting J^ have been formed out of much older compo- 
sitions, which have been lost. 

Purgation, (Dur- en.) [From L. purgatio, a mak- 
ing clean.] (Lat) 
one's self of an alleged crime by denying all culpability 
on oath or affirmation. 

Purgative, (yu ga-.) [Same deriv.] (Me?) Any 
cathartic medicine exercising à more powerful fnilu- 
ence on the bowels than does an aperient or simple 
laxative. 

Purgatory, (pürgi-to-re) [From IL. puraatorius, 
cleansing.] (Erci) In the Roman Catholic and Greek 
churches, a etate or place after death where the souls 
of the f^ithful are purified from the sins which they are 
freighte with on leaving this life, before they are ad- 
mitted to n state of perfect bliss, 
fer from hell in little except that its paina are not eter- 
nal, and that they may be abridged, or even euded, by 
masses, indulzences, and so forth. 

Purification, (pu-ri-fe-ka'shùn.) [From L. puri co, 
I purify.] (A) The act or operation of cleansinz 
ceremonially, by removing any pollution or defilement. 
The Mohammedans always employ £ by washing pre- 
vions to devotion, and it was common also to the He- 
brews and to heathens, 

Purim, (puwrin.) |!l^b., lote.] (Srini) Literally, tho 
feast of lots: a solemn and movable festival observed 
by the Jews to commemorate the deliverance of their 
race from tho machinations of Haman, as narrated in 
the book of Esther, 

Paritan, (pi'retIn) [From L. puritvs, pure.) (Eer. 
Jlixt.) A term (originally one of reproach) applied to 
dissenters from the Anzlican Church during the close 
of Elizabeth's reign aud in those of James I andl 
Charles I. They professed to follow the prre word of 
God, in opposition to all traditions and human institu- 
tions and ceremonies, 

Parneah, (pir/ne-ah) a city of British India, pres. 
Bengal, on the Ganges, 250 m. N. W. of Calcutta; N. Lat. 
259 45', E. Lon. 889 25', Pop, 60,000, 

Purparty, Pourparty, pir’ r- /f.) [Prom O. Fr. 

urpartie.] (La.) A part or section of an estate al- 
otted by partition to aA coparcener, 

Purple, (br.) [From L. purpura.) A color, third 
and last of the secondaries, composed of five parts of 
red, and cight of blue. This color was anciently held 
in ao high estimation that it became tho aymbolic huo 
of sovereignty :— whence tho phrase to wear the purple, 
The famous E of the Tyrians was procured from tlie 
animal juiced of a ahi H-fish, tho Murer trineulus, 

Purple-heart, or Purvir-woop, See Coprrrera, 

Purpura, (5cpeorah) an purple.] (Med.) An 
eruption of small purple colored specks and patelies, 
caused by extravasation of blood under the cuticle, 

Parpure, ( pàr'pir.) (Same deriv.) (er.) In armo- 
rial ein!azonry, one of the five colors or tinctures, 
compounded of gules and azure, verging upon violet, 
In enzraving, i is characterized by diazonal irom right 
to left. In precious stones it i3 equivalent toumethyst, 
and to Mercury among planets. 

Purse, (pūra) (From Gr. bursa.) A pouch or small 
bag for the conveyance of money about tha person; 
hence, analogically, a treasury; as, the public purse, 
In Turkey, the sum of 21 piastres, equivalent to abt. 
£23; in Persia, , sum of 50 tomans, or abt. 5121. 

Purser, (Hr vr.) [From purse |. (Nint.) On men- 
of-war, and certain mail- or passe::ger- hips, an oflicer 
whose chief duty is to keep the ship's accounts; — ulso 
called paymuater, 

P'urslain,(piürz!1n) (Bot) feo PonTCLACACER., 

Puru, (V' roh,) Peres, or Cocmvana, a tributary of tho 
river Amazons, having its source fi Peru, and emptying 
into the main stream in S Lat. 47, W. Lon. 619, alter au 
estim. course of 500 m. 

Zurulent,/puru- tnt) [From L. pue, puri]. (Ad.) 
Consisting of, or characterized by, the presence of pus 
or morbid matter; as. u purulent aoro. 

Pus, pus.) [L.] (Physiol) The white or yellowish 
matter issuing from a sore, which usually precedes the 
healing; and in euch cases ia termed healthy or good 
pus. Examined in a microscope, it is found to consist 
o. globuies, and a transparent colorless fluid. Its specific 

avity is greater than that of water; exposed to heat, 
t evaporates to drynoss, but does not coagulate. 

Pusey. Enw:RD Bovverse, ( pu/ze) an English divine 
and theologian, B. of a noble family in. 1500, became 
Regin: Professor of Divinity at Oxford in 182. and in 
bis Tracts for the Times (written in conjunction with 


The act or practice of clearing | 


It is ussu:ned to dif-. 
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John Renry Newman, laid the fonndation of the 
Ritualistic or Puscyite doctrines which Pave since ob- 
tained in a section of the Anglican Church, under the 
nume of Puseyism, They may be defined as a compro- 
mise between Protestantism and R. Catholicism. D. 1882. 

Pustule, (4s .) [From L. pusula, an accumu- 
lation of pus. ] (Med) A small blister or enticular ernp- 
tion containing pus. Small-pox and cow-pox aftord 
familiar examples, 

Putamen, (ju-ti^m^n.) [L.] (Bot.) A name of thc 
Endocarp. Sre DrRrUPE. 

Putnam, Imazt, (U“ ndm.) an American patriot and 
Revolutionary general, p. at Salem, Mass., 1718. Ho 
early served in the frontier war fought against tho 
French, and on the outbreak of the Revolution fought 
with distinguished valor at Bunker Hill. In 1775 he 
was appointed major-con., and in 1777 commanded the 
army of the N. Y, Hishlands, and supervised the erec- 
tion of the fortifications at West Point, D. 1760. 

Put nam. in F'π du. N NN. e; arca, 540 sq. miles; 
Capital, Pilatka.—In Grorgia, a S. central county ; area, 
$ 0 square miles; Capital, Eatonton.—In linas, a 

N. central county; Capital, Hennepin.—-In Indiana, a 
W. central co.; area, 486 eq. mites; Capital, Greencastle. 
—In Missourt. a N. county, bordering on Iowa; area, 290 
square miles; Capital, Unionville.—1n New York, a 5.6 
co: area, 230 square miles; Capital. Curmel.—In Ohio, 
a N. W. co: area, 480 square miles; Capital, Kalida — 
In the same State. a vill. of Muskin,mm co. Pop. 2,050. 
In Tennessee, a N E. central co.: area, 600 sq. miles; 
Capital, Monticello.—In Wiest Virginia, a W. county; 
area, 350 85. m.; Capital, Winfield. 

Putorius, ( pu-to're-is) (Zo0l.) The Wensels, a gen. 
of carnivorous animals, fam. Afus'elid;e, characterized by 
avery slender body, long tail, and st teeth. The Black 
Mink cf the U. States, Z^ nigrcerens, is abt. 10 inches long 
to the tail, which is abt. ö inches. Its color is chestnute 
brown glossed with black : the tail almort entirely black, 
and the end of the chin white. This species furnishes 
the most valuable of the mink furs. The furs sold 
under the name of American Balle are mink. The 
Least Weasel, J. pusi!és, from New York to Puget's 
Fond, is 6 inches Jong to the tail, which is less than 2 
inches; the color brown above, white beneath. The 
Ferret, I. furor, of Spain and Barbary, is celebrated 
from ita being employed to ferret out rubbits from their 
holes, See ERMINE. 

Putrefaction,(pu-tre-fak'chiin.) [From L. putrefacio, 
I mako rotten.] The spontancous decomposition of ore 
ganic substances, accompanied by the evolution of fatid 
and noxious gases. It is a species of fermentation. Ani- 
mal matter, containing More nitrogen, gives rise to 
more otleusive producta than vegetable: unless nitrogen 
is present, J. will either nof take place, or it will pro- 
gress very slowly. Most animal substances generate 
ammonia or ammoniacal compounds: the other resulta 
of P. ure various combinations of hydrogen, particularly 
carburetted hydrogen, along with complicated and dan- 
gerous compounds, in some of which sulphur and phos- 
phorus are present; all of them, however, are decom- 
posed and rendered harniless by chlorine, The produc- 
tion of P. requires a number of conditions: it cannot 
take place without a certain temperature, and hence 
dees not occur below the freezing-point; it requires 
moisture, and hence is prevented by substances that 
absorb or remove water, Which explains the efficacy of 
sult, sgar, alcohol, &.: it is prevented also by those — 
stich as the tanning principle— which form new come 
binations with the organic matter; it requires access 
of oxygen, amd, therctore, exclusion of the air prevents 
it. Vitality hinders J.: as eoon as the body ora part 
of it dies, mortification, that is, P. sets in. The ancient 
Peyptiang seem to have been well acquainted with 
many of the means required to prevent Z^, us is proved 
by their mummmes remaining perfect for su many Lune 
dred years, 

Putrid Fever, ( pi'trid.) [From I. pufridus, rotten.] 
(Med) A namo sometimes given to tlie fever otherwise 
known as TYPHU8, g. v. 

Puttun, ( pot-to2/,) a manuf, town of Brit. India, p. 
Baroda, 1%. 80,000, 

Putty, ( pit'te.) (Fr. potée.) In glazing, a kind of paste 
or cement, made of whiting and linsecd-oil ground to- 
gether into n paste, and used in fastening panes of glass 
to the window-frames, and by painters in stopping 
crevices in boards, Also, a fine cement used by plas- 
terere. It is made altogether of lime, and differs from 
fine stuff in containing no hair. Putty-powder cousists 
of triturated oxide of lead and tin, used in tlie polishing 
of class, stone, metals, &c. 

| Puy-de-Dome, ( pr-da-dim’,) a S.B. dept. of Franc 
consisting of a part of the former p. of Auvergne, aud 
b. N. by Allier, and 8, by Haute-Loire aud C tal. drea, 
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8,070 sq. m. Surface mountainous; products, agricul- 
tural, pastoral, and mineral C. Clermont-Ferrand. 
Pop. 571,690. 


Pay, (Le.) (la p/^) a manuf. city of France, C. dept. 
Haute-Loire, on the Loire, Go m. S. W. of Lyons. Lup. 
17,000. 

Puzzolana, (poot-so-la’na,) or PozzoLANA, (Min) A 
volcanic rock, yielding an excellent cement, which re- 
gists moisture, It is found at Puzzuoli. 

P'uzzuoli, (poot-soo'le,) (anc. IM.. li,] a town of R. 
Italy, on a bay of same name, 7 m. S. W. of Naples. It 
is remarkable for the ruins of a partially subinerged 
temple of Jupiter Serapis. In its vicinity nre the Sol- 
fatara, Lake Avernus, and the Grotto del Cane. 

Pygmalion, ())g-male-iin.) (Mytha A sculptor of 

'vprus, at Whose prayer Venus gave life to a statue he 
had chiselled, and became enamored of. 

Pygmy, (pigme.) [From Gr. Pygmatos, from py7mž, a 
measure of length — the distance from the elbow to tho 
knucklea, about 1314 inches.) An appellation given by 
the ancients toa fabulous race of beings, said by some 
authors to have lived in India, by others in Ethiopia, 
&c., and to have waged perpetual war with the Cranes, 
by whom they were ultimately destroyed. The fable, 
no doubt, had its origin in the stunted growth of par- 
ticular races, on account of & severe climate or great: 
privations. The term Jy ymy is now restricted to a 
species of ape, the Santa Troglodytes, and to a dwarf. 

Pylades, ( pil’a-dee:.) (Heroic Hit.) The cousin and 
friend of Orestes, Who was engaged with him in the 
murder of his mother, tho recovery of his sister, &. 

Pylorus, (pi-lo” ds.) [From Gr. pylorus, from pyle, un 
entrance, and ouros,a guard.) (.154.) The right or 
lower orifice of the stomach, which is connected with, 
and, as it were, guards, the entrance into the intestines, 

Pyracids, (pi isidz) [From Gr. pyr, fire, and Eng. 
acid.] (Chem.) Certain acids generated by that decom- 
posing process which several vegetable acids undergo 
when subjected to the action of heat. Thus, gallic acid, 
in such circumstances, yields pyrogallic acid; tartaric 
acid, pyrotartar& acid, &c. 

Pyralids, (ird, -e) (Zol.) Tho Delta-moth fam., 
comprising lepidopterous inscets so called. because of 
their triangular form when the wings are closed. The 
best known Am. species are: the Grease Moth, A/ 
pinguinalis, the larva of which lives in fatty sub- 
stances; the Meal-Moth, 2yra/ts farinalis, the cater- 
pillar of which is found in old barrels; and the Bee- | 
Moth, Galleria cereana, By day bee-moths remain quiet 
about the bee-houses, but at night they hover around | 
the hives, into which they enter and lay their eggs; or, | 
not succeeding in this, they deposit their eggs upon, 
the outside. There are two broods in a year. The 
larve feed upon wax; they enter the hive as soon as 
they are hatched, and work their way in all directions | 
through the waxen cells, and thus destroy them. Dur- 
ing the day they remain concealed in silken tubes, ! 
which they begin to make for themselves as soon as 
hatched, They enlarge these tubes as they increase in 
size, and cover them with a coating of wax ns a defence 
against the atings of the bees, and thus they are able to 
go on with their work of destruction with impunity, 

Pyramid, (pir'a-mid.) [From tir. pyramis.) (Geom.) 
A solid body erected on a triangular, square, or poly- 
gonal base, and terminating at its upper extremity in, 
a point termed the apex, Its lateral surface consists 
of three or more plane triangles. —(.drehaol) Certain: 
structures of masonry or brickwork erected by the an- 
cients after the manner of the geometrical forin above 
defined. The true extraction of the term is buried in 
profound obscurity. The most celebrated monuments 
of the kind extant are the 7^ of Haupt, 40 in number, 
and distributed over a wide tract of country, having 
Memphis for its centre. The largest of them is that | 
known as the Great Pyramid, said by Herodotus to have 
been built by Cheops. It is 430 ft. in height, that is, 
43 ft. higher than the cross of St. Peter's Church at 
Rome, and 136 ft. higher than that of St. Puul's, Lon- 
don. It covers more than 123 acres of ground, and, if 
solid, would contain more than 3,000,000 cubic yards 
of stone, or, in other words, six times as much as what 
ig contained in Delaware breakwater, It is said that. 
in its building 100,000 men were employed for 20 years. 
These structures were, it is believed, raised as mauso- , 
leums for the Egyptian kings. Similar mounds | 


of 
masonry, but on a smaller scale, are found in Mexico 
under the name of Teocalis, and in Hindustan and Java. 
Py r'amid Lake, in Nevada, a large expanse of water 
in Roop co., covering an area of 420 sq m., in the midst 
of which rises a pyramidal rocky island, 600 feet in 
height, — whence its name. 
ramidoid, ( pe-rám'/i-doid.) [From Gr. pyramis, and 
eidos, shape.] (Geom.) A solid figure formed by the 


‘Pyrometer, (pcrom'e-tür.) 
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rotation of a semi-parabola about one of its ordinates: 
—it is otherwire known us a jerrabolie spindle. 

Pyramus, (pramás): (Myth) The lover of the 
eautitulb girl Zaibe in the eld story, who killed Lit, 
sclt, fearing that she had perished, 

Pyrenees, (The.) (piru-nerz,) a great mountain- 
chain of 8. W. Europe, con-tituting à natural barrier 
lundwise bet. France and the. Iberian peninsula, ex- 
teuding direct from the Bay of Biscay as far as tlie 
Mediterranean, a distance of 270 m.; its width is found 
to vary from 50 to 100 m. It throws out numerous 
spurs and ramifications, inclosing fertile glena and val- 
leys, nnd its Spanich side presents a succession of 
chasnial and precipitous fronts. The P. is intersected 
by numerous passes, all of them at an elevation of from 
1,4) to over NOD ft. above sea-level. Mt. Perdu, tlie 
highest summit, has an altitude of 10.904 ft.; and the 
chain generally preserves a mean of abt; 8,0% ft. The 2% 
has numerous glaciers, and on its N. slope gives source 
to the Adour and Garonne rivers, and on the 8. to sev- 
eral artiuents of the Ebro. 

Pyrénées Orientales, [Fr., Eastern Pyrenees,! a 
southern dep. of. Fange, b. E. by the Mediterranean, 
and S. and W. by the Pyrenees Mts. Area, 1,555 sq. ni. 
Wines are the chief product. C. Perpignan. Pup. 189, 190. 

Pyrenite,( piren-it). (Min.) See GARNET. 

Pyrheliom eter. Sane as ACTINOMEALER, g. v. 

Pyriforan, (ir -für.) (From L. pyr«m, aud forma, 
appearance.) Presenting the form of a pear. 

Pyrites, (perit: (Gr, from pyr, fire.) (Min.) A 
name used to denote several metallic sulphides. Thus 
there are magnetic Pa tin P^, tron I, copper L., arsenical 
P., or mispickel, dc. See TRON PysrimEs. 

Pyro,(piro) [Prom Gr. pyr, fire.] (hem) A term 
used as à prefix to any substance the form or composi- 
tion of whoch hus undergone modification or transíore 
mation by the action of heat; as, pyro gallie acid. 

Pyro-electric'ity. A name given to electricity pro- 
duced. by heating or cooling certain crystals, as tour- 
maline. ‘The subject, though it bas attracted much at- 
tention, still remains very obscure, 

Pyrogallie Acid, (-qaillii.) (Chem.) A substance 
obtained ander the form of briiliant plates by the ac- 
tion of heat upon gallic acid. It is freely soluble in 
water, alcohol, and ether, and is more properly called 
poregalline, for it is doubtful whether it is really an acid 
substance. It is extensively prepared for use in pho- 
tography. in which art its great tendency to absorb ox ye 
gen is called into play, rendering it capable of decom- 
posing the salts of silver with immediate separation of 
the metal, Fija. Cy Hg. 

Py rolacer, (pi-ro-la'se-e.) (Bl.) The Wintergreens, 
an O. of plants, all. Eris, consisting of herbs with 
simple leaves, and micemose or solitary flowers. They 
are natives of temperate climates, 

Pyroligneous Acid, (-fij'nc-Gs.) [From Gr. pyr, 
and L. HA]. wood.) (Cheam. An acid obiincd from 
beech and other woods by destructive distillation. It 
is liquid, resembling in color white wine, of a strongly 
acetic and slightly astringent taste; is zn antiseptic, 
and serves instead of wood smoke, of which it is thc 
mest active constituent, for. preserving animal sub- 
stunces, It is an impure kiud of acetic acid or vinegar. 
form, C,Ií0,. 

Pyrology. (A- oje.) [From Gr. pyr, and logos, dia- 
course.| A doctrinal treatise or dissertation upon the 
natural history and effects of heat. 

[From Gr. pyr, fire, and 
metron, a tmensure.| (Phys) An instrument for mease 
uring high temperatures, or degrees of heat above those 
indicated by the mercurial thermometer, Wedgewood 2 
P. consists of porcelain, and is founded on the principie 
that clay progressively contracts in its dimensions in 
proportion Rs it is exposed to higher degrees of heat. 
But its indications cannot be depended on, since they 
are due not only to the temperature to be tested. but 
to that at which the porcelain was originaliv baked, 
If made at a very high temperature, all the water will 
be driven off, and it will contract no further, whatever 
the heat to which it may be subsequently exposed, 
Other kinds of P. have been used, but one of unques- 
tionable excellence lias not yet been invented. 

Pyromorphite, ( -ro-uor'f it.) (Chem.) See LEAD, 

Pyrope. (pir'o-pe.) (Min) See GARNET. 

Pyroscope, ( pir'o-skop.) [From Gr. pyr, and skopen, 
I observe.] (Phys) A kind of differential thermome- 
ter, used for measuring the intensity of heat radiating 
from a fire. 

Pyrotechny, (plr’o-ték-ne,) or PYRoTECH'NICS. [From 
Ur. pyr, fire, and techné, an art: pyr, fre, and technikos 
artistic.] The art of constructing fireworks intended 
to be let off on the ground, in the air, or under water, 
The materials principally employed consist of nitra 
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sulphur, and charcoal; with the addition of anbstances 
to produce color, &c. Tron filings give bright red and 
white sparks. Copper filings impart a greenish tint to 
the flame; zinc, a fine blue; sulphuret of antimony, a 
loss greenish blue, and much smoke; iiber, colophony, 
or common salt. u yellow. Lamp-black with gunpow- 
der gives a red, but with nitre in excess, a pink color; 
and is used also to produce golden showers, Yellow 
sand, or glistening mica, communicate to fireworks a 
gelden radiation; verdigris, sulphate of copper, and sal 
aintnoniac, cach. a shade of green. Camphor gives a 
very White flame, and an aromatic odor. Some other 
substances are used to mask a bad smell. Lycopodinm 
seed gives a rose-color and splendid flame; it is used in 
theatres to represent lightning, &c. 
Pyro tence, (pirors-en.) (.Min.) Same as AUGITE, g. v. 
Pyroxyline, (zi- “e- in.) or Gus-corrov.. From 
r. pyr, fire, und zylon, wood.) (Cent.) Starch, the 
sugars, aud cellulose, when acted on by the strongest 
nitric acid, furnish compounds which are remarkable 
for their explosivo character, and are formed by the 
aubstitution of nitric peroxide (NO) for a portion of 
the hydrogen. By far the most important of these is 
pyroriine, which is produced by the action of uitric 
acid upon the diiferent forms of woody fibre, including 
wood, cotton, and paper. This compound, which is 
properly a lrinitro-cel/nlose, ia insoluble in water, aleo- 
hol, or ether, and is unaffected by dilute acids cr alka- 
lies, When exposed to heat it explodes with violence, 
and on this account is used asa substitute for gunpow- 
der. When exploded in the free state by heat it goes 
off with a sudden flash and is comparatively harmless; 
but when it is contined in à box, or when it is ignited 
by the powerful detonation of fu!minatinz mercury, its 
explosion takes place with terrifle violence, and its ef- 
fecta much excced those. produced by corresponding 
amounts of gunpowder. A variety of gun-cotton con- 
taining less nitric peroxide than the trinitro compound 
is used in surgery and photography, as it has the prop- 
ert y of dissolving in a mixture of alcohol and ether, and 
is left behind on evaporation of the solvents as a tough 
transparent skin. 

Pyrrho.(pirro)or Pyr'rhon.aGreck philosopher, 
founder of the Pyrrhonist or Sceptic School, B. at Elis 
abt. 28) p. c. IIe is said to have accompanied Alexan- 
der the Great in his Indian campaign, and on his return 
became hizh-priest at Elis. His writings nolonzerexist. 
The opinions of the Pyrrhoniansare known only through 
their enemies, and they are said to have been so scepti- 
cal as not to put even ao much confidence in the senses 
as was necessary for the preservation of life. But this 
is refuted by their founder having live? to the age of 
ninety. They were believed to be always in scareli of 
truth without ever acknowledging that they had found 
it; hence the art of disputing upon all things, without 
ever going any further than suspending vur judgment, 
is called Pyrrhonism, 

Pyrrhus, (ru,) a king of Epirus from 305 to 272 
B. O. The early part of his reigu was very troubled, 
and it was not until the year 295 n, c. that he obtained 
firm possession of his throne. The great event of his 
life, which was full of military undertakings, was the 
invasion of Italy in 250 B. c., to assist the Tarentines 
against Rome. At first he was victorious over the 
Romans, but his victories led to no resulta; and after 
he had wasted three years in Sicily, on his return to 
Italy he was completely defeated, and driven back to 
Greece. Ife ended his stormy life at Argos, being killed 
by a tile thrown from the top of a house by a woman. 

Pyrula, (pir'clah.) [L., a little pear.) (Z06l.) A gen. 
of gasteropodous mollusks, fam. Murterdie, 

Pyrus, (pirüs) [L., the pear-tree.] (Int.) A gen. 
of planta, O. Pomacer, consisting of trees or shrubs with 
entire or pinnately-divided loaves, and showy flowers, 
zither proceeding with a few leaves from buds or spurs 


Q [Derived from Fr. guene, a tail — because it is an O 
„ With a tall attached.) The 17th letter and 13th con- 
sonant of the English alphabet, is not to be found in 
either the Greek, old Latin, or Saxon alphabets. is never 
sounded alone, but in conjunction with u, aud never 
serves as the terminal to any English word. Most 
grammarians are inclined to look upon it as a superflu- 
ous letter, whose place could better be filled by x. For 
qu in English and German, the Dutch use Ate, and the 
Swedes and Danes gr. It would appear, indeed, that q 
is precisely k. with this difference in use, that q is 
always followed by win English, and & is not. As au 
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on a former year's wood, or in simple or branched 
coryinbs at the ends of the year's shoots. There are a 
considerable number of species, natives of the tem- 
perate or mountainous regions of the northern hemi. 
sphere, chiefly in Europe and Central Asia; and several 
are in very extensive cultivation. Among those with 
undivided leaves, Z^ communis, the Pear, and P. Malus, 
the Apple, have been in cultivation since the times of 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, Among the cut-leaved 
species the most important are the White Beam-tree, 
P. Aria; the Wild Service-tree, P. torminalis ; the Moun- 
tain Ash or Rowan-tree, the J} Aucuparia ; aud the cul- 
tivated Service-tree, F. Sorbus — all natives of Europe 
and temperate Asia. The Apple, P Motus, is called in 
its wild state the Crab, and frm this the vast number 
of cultivated varieties have originated. The leaves are 
acutely serrated or crenated, more or less downy be- 
neath; and the flowers grow in corymbs, and have 
glabrous styles. ‘The fruit, generally concave at the 
base, is well Know 3 in some varieties it is sweet, in 
others acid: aud some of the cider-apples are a mixture 
of bitter and sweet, or, as termel by the French, amer- 
doux. ‘The tree is deciduous, and attains the height of 
from twenty to forty or fitty feet. The Apple was called 
by the Greeks Mela, by the Romans Molum ; the latter, 
it may be observed, applied the term Pomam to any 
round fleshy fruit. In tropical climates the Apple docs 
not succeed. It is perfectly naturalized in America; in 
the northern and middle portiens of the United States, 
and in Canada, its produce is very fine. Large quanti- 
ties of American apples are recularly exported in the 
ice-sheps from Boston to the seaports of India and other 
Eastern countries, where the npple-tree is not grown; 
and being packed in ice they are landed in excellent 
condition, and are esteemed a great luxury by the Eu- 
ropean inhabitants, Upwards of 1,500 varieties of 
dessert, kitchen and cider apples ure in cultivation, and 
more are continually being raised. The Common Pears 
tree, P. communis, grows to the height of thirty to sixty, 
rarely seventy feet, and assumes generally a pyramidal 
form of growth. The branches are thorny, and the 
leaves ovate and serrated, Under cultivation the thorns 
disappear, und fruit-buds are formed instead; and the 
Jen ves are less sharply serrated, The flowers come in 
corymbs of 5 to 9. The varieties of Pears nre now very 
numerous. After exciuding a vast number of worthe 
Jess kinds, upwards of a thousand still exist in some 
collections; und among these the kinds possessing 
treat excellence are too numerous to be noticed here, 


Pythagoras, (pe-thay’o-rds,) one of the most illus- 


trious philosophers of the ancients, was B. in Samos 
abe. 600 n, C., but of his personal history little in re- 
corded. He is believed to have traveiled extensively in 
Babylonia, Indin, and Egypt, and taucht the doctrine 
of metempsychosis or the transmigration of souls, be- 
sides inventing several important peometrical theorems, 
antl is said to have been the first who made use of the 
term phrlosopher, which he applied to himself. The 
real doctrines of P. are wrapped in mystery ; and itis 
by no means certuin that his followers, the genuine 
Pythagoreans, held in its literal sense the doctrine of 
the inetempsychosis or transmigration of souls. 


Pythins, (// h.) See DAMON. 
Pytihon.(pithün. (Myth) The serpent said to have 


been bred from the slime left by the waters of the 
deluge of Deucalion; and slain by Apollo, —(Zudl.) See 
B01 D. 


Python ess. (pi'thin-es.) (Myth.) The priestess of 


Apollo, who gave oracular answers at Delphi. 


Py x, (pits. | From L. is. a box-wood cotfer.] (Feel) 


In the Roman Catholic Cliureh, the name given to the 
box or reiiquary in which the host or consecrated wafer 
is kept. 


Pyx'is Nautica, (-nrw'te-Lah.) (Ast) A const. of 


the S. hemisphere, formed by Lacaille. 


abbreviation, the Romans employed it for Quintus, que, 
&c.3 thus, 8. P. Q. R. for Senatus populesque Romanus 
(the senate and Roman people), With us, Q is used abe 
breviated for question ; also for quantity, er quantum, 
as q. pl, quantum placet (as much as you please), and q. 
a, for quantum sufricit (as much as may suffice), Among 
mathematicians, Q. E. D. stands for quod erat. demmn- 
strauditm (that which was to be demonstrated), and &. 
E. F., quod erat faciemlum (that which was to be done) 
As a numeral, this letter represents 500, and with a 
dash over it, 500,000, 


Quadragesima, (zes mak.) [From L. quadragest 
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mus, the fortieth ] (Eccl) Lent:—so styled because 
consisting of 40 days. 

Quadrangle, (kwol'rdng'gl.) (From L.quatuer, four, 
and angulus, an angle.] (Geom.) A four-sided, four- 
angled figure. 

Quadrant, (kwdd'rdnt.) [L. quadrans, a fourth part.] 
(Gem.) An arc of a circle, containing ita fourth part. 
or 90 deg. ; also, the space or area included between this 
arc and two radii drawn from its middle to each ex- 
tremity.—(.Vavig.) An instrument for taking the alti- 
tudes of the aun and stars; as alao for taking uneles in 
surveying heights, distances, &. It has now been in a^ 
great degree superseded by the MURAL CIRCLE, J. r. 

Quadrature, (/cód'ra-tir) From L quadratura, a 
making square.) (Asl) A term indicating the position 
of the moon, when she is 00 dey. from the aun, or at one 
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that Australia and New Guinea do not contaln a einge 
species, while in Madagascar only the lemurs, the most 
lowly organized of all, are to be found. The gibbons 
are confined to south-eastern Asia, and the dog- faced 
baboons to Africa, In the United States every monkey 
has three premolar teeth (false molars), while in the 
rest of the world not a siugle monkey has more than 
two. Only one species has established itself in Eu- 
rope, and that is the North African Innuus sylranus 
which has found a home on the rock of Gibraltar. 
The Q. are divided into Simtada, or monkeys of the 
Old World; ide. or monkeys of the New World; 
aud Lemurids, or the Lemur tribe. 

Quadruped, (hicdd'roo-prd.) (Erom L. quadrupee, 
four-looted.] (/edl.) A term employed both popularly 
and by scientific writers to designate four-footed ani- 


ef the two points of her orbit, which are equidistant! mals. Itis not, however, the name of a class or order 


from conjunction or opposition. — ( Math.) Amon 
geometers, the finding of a «quare equal in area to that 
ofa curve. The O. of the Circle is a very anc. and cele- 
brated problem. As the area ofa circle is equal to the 
product of the radius and half the cireuinference, it de- 
pends on the relation of the diameter to the periphery. 
And ns this ratio and its square are irrational numbers, 
the quadrature of the circle is not possible, except by 
the geometrical construction of a straight line equal to 
a circle of a given radius, The fraction He gives u 
close approximation to the side of a square equal in | 


in systems of zoilogy. Popularly, it is almost always 
limited to those Mammalia which have four limbs well 
developed and formed for walking, and is scarcely ever 
applied to the Cetucea, and rarely even to Seals or to 
the Quadruniina., 

Quadruple, (T' ro.) [From L. quadruplus, four- 
fo)].] A term which expresses that which is fourfold, 
that is, contains four times any given quantity. 

Qusere, (cere) [L., try to get information.] (Lit.) 
A terin expressive of doubt or uncertainty, and sug- 
gesting further investigation or inquiry. 


area to a circle of which the diameter is unity. | Queestor, (4%, [From L. quero, I search for.] 


Quadrilateral, (ur- ul.) [From L. quadrilaterus, | 


>| 


(Rom. Hist.) Au officeramong the Romans originally 


four-sided.) (Geom.) An epithet for a figure whose! found in two departments. In one, the Q. performed. 


perimeter consists of four right lines, making four an- 
gles; it is called also quadrangular. Q. figures are 
either a parallelogram, trapezium, rectangle, square, 
rhombua, or rhomboid. 

Quadrille, (kwa-dril’, or ka-dril'.) [Fr., from L. quad- 
ra.) (Gumes.) A game at cards played by 4 persons 
with cards, the 4 tens, nines, and eights being dis- 
carded.—(Danc.) A kind of dance of French origin, 
perfurmed by sets of 4 persons; also, the piece of music 
played as an accompaniment to such dance, 

Quadrillion, (kwod-riyün.) (Numer.) In English 
notation the number represented by a unit heading 24 
ciphers; in the French, a unit with 15 ciphers appended, 

Quadripartite, (-rip'ir-ti^.) [From I. quatuor, nnd 
partire, to sunder.] (Bot.) Divided to the base into four 
parts, as a flower. 

Qaadroon, (“/- ro.) [From 8p.euarteron.]. (Fth- 
nol.) The offspring of a mulatto woman by a white father. 

Quadrumana, (ma) (From J.. quirinanus, 
four-handed.] (Nat. Hist.) An order of mammals es- 
tablished by Cuvier for the reception of the apes, ba- 
boons, monkeys, and lemurs, animals whose hind lim be 


Fig. 549. — WHITE-THROATED 8APAJOU. 


are better suited for prehension than walking, the first 
toe being opposable to the others as the thumb is to 
the fingers. They are vegetable feeders, and chiefly 
dwell on trees, some of them being aided in their proc- 
reas from branch to branch by their prehensile tails 
(Fig. 649). They are natives of warm climates. Some 
species approach man in their structure. As to the 
geographical distribution of the Q. it is remarkable 


to some extent, the duties of a public prosecutor; in 
the other, he had charge of the revenues. The quaetor- 
ship was the first office any person could fill in the 
commonwealth. 

Quagga, (hicdg'gah.) (Zotl.) An animal of the fam. 
Equida, a native of S. Africa, so called from ita voice, 
which resembles the barking of a dog. It is rather 
smaller than the Zebra, with the hinder parts higher 
and the ears shorter. 

Quail, (cl) (Zo) See PERDICIDA. 

Quakers, (kwah'rz.) (Ecel. Hist.) Seo FRIENDS. 

Qualification, (4wól-;i-fe-ka'shün.) (From L. qualis, 
having a certain quality, and facio, 1 make.) Any 
natural endowment, or any acquirement, which fits a 

person for a place, office, or employment. Also, any 
property or possession which gives one a right to exer- 
cise the elective franchise, or furnishes one with any 
legal power or capacity. 

Quality, (wecl'z-te.)) (From L. qualitas.) (Phys.) Some 
property of bodies. Essential quality, some property 
which is necessary to constitute a thing what it is. 
Sensible quality, one that uffects the senses, such as fg- 
ure, taste, &c. 

Quantic, (Aicdén'tik,) or QUADRIC. 
From L. quantitas, quantity. 
Math.) Yn its best underst 
sense, a rational and integral al- 
gebraical functiou. 

Quantity, (Xwón'Le-te.) (From 
L. quantil 16.] (Gram.) The meas 
ure ofasyllable, or that which de- 
termines the time in which it is 
pronounced. — (Math.) Anything 
which can be multiplied, divided, 

and measured.—( Phys.) Anything 
capable of estimation or measure- 
ment, which, being compared 
with another thing of the same 
nature, may be said to be greater 
or leas than equal or unequal to 
it.— In common usage, Q. is a 
mass or collection of matter of 
indeterminate dimensions: thus 
we say, a O. of earth, a Q. of tim- 
ber, £c. But when we speak of 
an assemblage of individuals or 
separate beings, we say a number ; 
as,a number of men, of horses, &c. 

Quantum, (lwón'tiim.) [L., as 
much as.) DO. suffictl. Bee initial 

letter Q.— (Law.) Q. meruit (as 
much as he deserved), an action 
based on a promise that the de- 
fendant should pay to the plain- 
tiff for his services as much as they should merit. — 
Q. (as much as it was worth), an action to re- 
cover of the defendant for goods sold, as much as they 
were worth. 

Quaquaversal, (kwa-kwa-rür'sdl.) [From L. qua- 
qua versum, every way.] (Geol.) A term designative 
of strata which dip to every point of the compass, like 
those circumventing a volcano. 


QUA 


Quarantine, (kicdrdn-teen’.) [Ital. quaranta, forty.) 
The restraint of intercourse, to which a ship arriving 
iu port i8 subjected, on the presumption that she may 
be infected with a inalignant contagious Gisease, This 
is cither for forty days, or for any other limited term. 
according to circumstances, A ship thus situated is 
said to be performing quarantine, The term has been 
adopted, because it waa generally supposed that if no 
infectious disease break out within forty days, or six 
weeks, no danger need be apprehended from the free 
admission of the individuals uuder Q. During this pe- 


riod all the goods, clothes, & C., that might be supposed. 


capable of retaining the infection, are subjected to a 
process of purification, which is à most important part 
of the Q. system. —( Law.) The period of forty days, 
during which the widow of a man dying possessed of 
land, has the privilege of remaining in tlie principal 
messuage or dwelling-house on the estate, 

Quarry, (kcór're.) [From Gael. carreg, a atone.) A 
pit where building-stones, &., are dug out of the earth, 

Quart, Kort.) [From L. quartus, a fourth] 


Two: 


QUE 


T 
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| Quasi, (Xwao'se) [L., as If.] A term used as a prefix, o” 

as a first member of a compound word, to express the 

appearunce or resemblance of something; thus, in civil 
la w, à quasi-contract is an act which lacks the strict 
form of a contract, but yet has the force of one. 

Quasimodo, (wa-e- modo.) (E. quasi modo.) (Feel) 
In the Rom. Cath. Church, a name given to the first 
Sunday before Easter, because the Introit for that day 
begins with the words Quasi modo geniti infantes (I I. 
ii. 1). 

Quassin. (kwilsh’yah.) (Bot.) A genus of trees, O. 
Simarubaceæ,. The wood of Q. amara, i lofty tree of the 
West Indies described as similar in appearance to the 
common ash, was formerly used under the name of 
Surinam Quassia; but it appears to be no longer 
exported. for medicinal purposes, the quassia in use 
being furnished by the allied Prerana excelsa. See 
PICRENA 

Quaternate, (Xica-ti£nát.) [From L. quaterni, by 

| tour} (et.) Denoting the anangement or the verti- 

ciliate appendages by fours, 


| 
i 
i 
| 


pints, or the fourth part of a gallon; ulso, a vessel hold- | G&uatrain. (Id rA, Pr.: . quatrim.] (Lit) A poeti 


ing tliat measure. 

Quartan, (hivdr'tin.) [From L. quarfanvs, pertaining 
to the fourth.| (.Me£.) An intermittent ague, the par- 
oxysms of which occur every fourth day. 

Quarter, (IV r.) [L. quirtus.] The fourth part of 
any thing, the fractional notation for which ia U4: it is 
also abbreviated gr. — (Ast.) The fourth part of the 
moon's period, or monthly revolution. Thus from the 
new moon to the quadrature i8 the first quarter; from 
the latter to full moon, the second quetrter, and 80 on. 
— (Shipbuilding.) That part of a ship's hull which lies 
from the steerage to the transom. —( Mil.) (pl. Mili- 
tary lodgings or cantunments; thus, Arad-quarters sig- 
hifies the place of residence of the commander of an 
army, which i3 generally near the centre. Her, t- 
ters ure the places in which troops are lodged during the 
winter; or it signifies their residence in those places, 

Quar'ter-deck. (A,.) (Shipbuilding) That part 
of a ship's deck which reaches from the maininast to 
the stern, when such ship has no poop. 

Quartering, (^or'tür-ng) (Her.) Partitions of the 


escutcheon according to the number of coats that are, 


borne in it. or the several divisions that are made when 
the arms of more than one family are borne by the same 
person. 

Quarterly, (1er! ur- le.) (Vit.) A magazine or re- 
view published ouce in every three montlis; as, tlie 
London Quarterly. 

Quarter-master, (stir) (Mil) An officer who 
superintends the billeting or lodginent of the soldiers, 
and the distribution of their rations, forage, &c.— 
(Xav) Anofficer who assists the mates in their duties, 
looks after the steerage, ballast, provisions, &. — Q.- 
GENERAL. (Wi) A superior military officer entrusted 
with the care of the cantonments and camp-equipage 
of an army on the march, and with the supplying of 
provisions, forage, &c. 

Quar'ter-sessions, (-,. (Eng. Law) A 
criminal court of justice, holden quarterly, before ma- 
gistrates of a county or borough, to try minor offences 


by jury, after bills found by n grand jury. Two justices | 


at least must be present, and the Jegal power of these 
courts is often very great; but the questions may, in 
many cases, be reinoved to superior courts, 

Quertet, r- t,) or QURTETTE, (From It. quar- 
tetto.) ( Mua.) A four-part piece or composition intended 
either for voices or instruments; if the latter, they are 
generally stringed instruments; viz, one violoncello, 
two viulius, and one viola, — (Pos.) A poetical stanza 
of 4 lines. 

Quarto, (kwér'to.) [Same deriv.] (Print, de) A size 


of a book mado by twice folding a sheet, which then | 


makes 4 leaves: — it is written iu an abbreviated form 
470. Also a book eo folded, 

Quartz., K.) (Min.) The name given to crystal- 
lized silica, 8103. Tt occurs either in the massive form 
when it is milky white, or tinged with iron and in dis- 
tinct crystals; the crystals nro six-sided prisms with 
pyramidal summits; cleavage is very imperfect, and 
9 0 aro of frequent occurrence, 


9 to 28; lustre vitreous; it is of all colors, from per- 
fectly colorless to black, passing through shades of yel- 
low, red, brown, green, blue, and black, owing to the 
presence of metallic oxides, When colorless and trans- 
parent, it is usually called rock crystal; when purple, 
amethyst; when roae-red, or pink, rose quartz: when 
light yellow, false topaz; when of a brownish smoky 
tint, smoky quarts or cairngorm ; when leek-green and 
opaque, prase; When spangled throughout w ih yellow 
scales, crenturin quartz. Other varieties ar nown as 


chalcedon y, jasper, siderite, flint, hurn-stos ‘pil, &c. 


Hardness 7; sp. Er. 


cal piece of 4 verses with alternating rhymes; in French 
poetry, however, the first and fourtli, und second and 
third lines rhyme together, 

Quatre Bras, (ilr brah.) [Fr., four arms.) A vill. of 
Belgium, p. S. Brabant, 3 m. S. S. E. of Gemappe, where 
was fought the battle of June 17th, 1815. between the 
English and Freneh, and whieh lad to the next day's 
victory of Waterloo, On the English side fell the Duke 
of Brunswick. 

Quatrefoil, (tr.) [From Fr. a four, and 
J, u leaf.) (Hero A tour-leaved plant, represented 
asa charge in armorial bearings, 

Quatuor. (icit ur.) (L,four.] (us.) A quartetto 
arranged for 4 instruments 

Quaver, rue.) [Allied to the English word paa] 
Mus.) A measure of time equal to half a crotchet, o 
an eighth of n semilreve:—it is marked thus, ! '.— 


Also a shake. or rapid vibration of the voice. 

Quay, (Ac. [From D. kasi.) (Cie. Engin.) A pier, mole, 
wharf, or jetty, constructed along the bank of a river, 
to receive ships alongside for loading, discharging, &e. 

Quebec, n province of Canada, Sce CANADA, 

Quebec, He-, )astrongly fortified city and seaport, 
G. of Lower or E. Canada, built ona bold bluff bet. the 
St. Lawrence and St. Charles rivers, in N. Lat. 469 419^ 
1", W. Lon. 119? l. Its fortifications, nearly 3 m. in 
circuit, added to its natural comimte ling position, cone 
stitute it one of the strongest fortiesses on the Ameri- 
cun continent. Its harbor Is excellent, accommodating 
the largest ships; hence. J. is the chief entrepôt of 
Canadian trade with England, the U. States, &c. Found- 
ed by the French in 1605, it wa» taken by the English 
in 1020, and afterwards restored to its former peseee- 
sors. In 1759 a great battle, fought on the heights of 
Abraham above the city, resulted in its being ugin a 
conquest to the victors, whose general, Wolfe, together 
with Montcalm, the French commander, fell on the 
field. In 1765 Q. was confirmed to Great Britain, along 
with the rest of Canada. I. 65,000. 

Quedlinburg, (kwrd'lin-bcerg,) a manuf. town of 
Prussia, p. Saxony, on the Bode, 30 m. S. W. of Magde 
burg. Pep. 15,000. 

Queen, kiren.) [From A. S. cwen.a wife] The wife 
of a reigning king. otherwire called a quveen-consozt. 
When reigning alone in her own right, she is styled 
queen-regnant, A queen-dowaner is the widow of a king. 
—(Games.) In Chess, one of the pieces, next in impor- 
tance to the king. At Cards, a court-card bearing the 
printed effizcy of a queen, 

Queen Arne, (Au,) in Maryland, an E. co., washed 
by Chesapeake Bay on the W.; areu, 400 sq. m.; C. Cen- 
treville. 

Queen Charlotte Islands, (-shirct,) a group 
lying in the N. Pacific Ocean, otf the coast of Brit. Co- 
lum bia. . : 

Queen Charlotte's Islands, an archipelago in 
the S. Pacific Ocean, lying bet. S. Lat. 9° 50-11 207 
and E. Lon. 16260 30-1659 16“ 

Queen Charlotte Sound, an inlet of the N. Pa- 
cifie, constituting the N. part of the channel which 
lies bet. Vancouver's Island and the mainland of Amer- 
ien. 

Queen's, (kwénz,) In Nova Scotia, a S. W. co., washed 
bv the Atlantic; area, %% sqm , C. Liverpool.--1u 
New Brunswick. a 8 central county: area, 1,500 square 
miles; capital, Georgetown.—In Noe York, a SE. 
county, occupying the extreme W. end of Long Island, 
and b, by the Atiautic on the S.; area, 420 sq. m.; C. 
North Hempstead. 

Quacen’s County, ykown'te,) an inland shire of Ire 
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land, p. Leinster, b. N. by King's co.; area, 664 sq. m.; 
C. Maryborough. ftp. 77,071. 
Queens land, a British colony. See AUSTRALIA, p. 62. 
Queenstown, (kwenztown,) (formerly Cove,) a sen- 
ort of Ireland, on Cork Harbor, 10 m. & of the city of 
rk. It is a mail-station for the ateamers taking the 
8. route bet. England and the U. States. Pp. 15,000. 

Quentin, (St.,) (kain'tin,) a manuf. town of France, 
dept. Aisne, 80 m. N E. of Paris. Pop. 32,690. 

Quercitron. (Bot) See Quercus. 

Quercus, (x wer! Vds.) |L., an oak.] (Hot) The Oak 
fam., consisting of trees widely distributed upon the 
northern hemisphere, As these trees vary extremely 
mot only in the form of their leaves and general ap- 
pearance, but also in the shape of their fruits, there is 


QUI 


trees, O. Rosacesz. Q. saponaria is a Chilian tree, 60 te 
€0 feet high. Its bark, called Quillai or Svap-bark, is 
rough and dark-colored externally, but internally con- 
sists of numerous regular whitish or yellowish layers, 
and contains a large quantity of carbonate of lime and 
other mineral matters. It is also rich in saponine, a 
vegetable soap-principle found likewise in plants be- 
longing to the cloveworts, soapworts, and a few other 
orders; and on this account it is commonly used as a 
substitute for washing clothes, two ounces of the bark 
being sufficient to wash a dress. It is alsosaid to remove 
all spots ov stains, and to impart a remarkable lustre to 
wool; and it is used to wash the hair, for which pur- 
pose it is powdered between stones, then rubbed with 
the hands in water, making a foam like soap. 


great difticulty in discriminating the species, and a like | Quillota, (kwil-yo'ta,) a city of Chili, p. and 50 m. N. w. 


discrepaucy between the opinions of the various botan- 


of Santiago, on the Aconcagua, 20 m. from the Pacific. 


ists as to their limits. The most valuable species, as | Quiloa, (ke-lo'ah,) a seaport of S. E. Africa, and former 


affording timber, are the European Q. pedunculata (Fig. 
650) and Q. ses- 
sifolia, and the 
American Q. 
alba, the White 
Oak, and Q. vri 
rens, the Live 
Oak, the wood 
of which is 
used for ship- 
building and NV $— 
other purposes. g/t 4 , 
Q. suber, u na- d mR 
tive of S. Eu- 
rope, furnishes 
cork. Several 
species furnish 
bark of much 
value for tan- Ag. 550. — QUERCUS PEDUNCULATA. 
ning and dye- 

ing purposes; this arises from the presence of tannic 
aud gallic acids. . tinctoria, a North American spe- 
cies, yields Quercitron bark, employed for dyeing yel- 
low. Few trees are so subject to the formation of the 
morbid growths called gulls as are the various kinds of 
oak (see CYNIPSERA). The medicinal properties of the 
various oaks are due to the astringency imparted by 
the tannic and gallic acids they contain. In olden 
times the rude inhabitants of northern countries prized 
the oak for the food furnished by the acorns, not only to 
their herds of swine, but also to themselves. To this 
day the acorns of some of the species are eaten as food. 
The oak appears in all ages to have been an object of 
veneration, from the time of the Oak of Mamre,” 
under which Abraham sat in the heat of the duy, down 
to that of the Greeks, by whom it was held sacred, of 
the Romans, who dedicated it to Jupiter, and of the 
Druids, who worshipped beneath its shade. 

Querétaro, (ka-ra-tah’ro,) a city of Mexico, C. of a 
state of same name, 110 m. N. W. of Mexico. The peace 
bet. Mexico and the United States was ratified here in 
1848; and here, in 1867, the Emperor Maximilian was 
murdered. fp. 47,570. 

Querimba, (ku-reem’bah,) a cluster of small islands 
belonging tu the Portuguese settlement of Mozambique, 
situate S. of Delgado, off the S. E. coust of Africa; 8. 
Let. 12° 20', E. Lon. 40° 58’, 

Quernales, (kwiir'na-leez.) (Bot) An all. of plants, 
sub-class Declinous Erogens. They are characterized 
by amentaceous monochlamydeous flowers, an inferior 
fruit, and an amygdaloid embryo without albumen. 

Question, (kwist'yin.) (From L. questto, from quero, 
Iseek.] Theapplication of torture to prisonera under 
criminal accusation. From the earliest times it was 
perceived that disclosures made under the influence of 
torture could not be relied on; yet the practice was very 
prevalent in Europe, until go late as the reign of 
George III. in England, and the revolution of 1759 in 
France. 

Quiberon, (kc'ba-rawn(g,) a seaport of France, dept. 
Morbihan, on a bay of same name, 24 m. from L'Orient. 


M 4,000, 

Quick-lime. (em.) Any calcareous substance di- 
vested of its carbonic acid; as chalk, limestone, oystor- 
shells, &c., calcined. 

Quick’silver. (Iſin.) See MERCURY. 

Quiescence, (kiwe-rs's'ns,.) [From L. quiescentia, a! 
pausing.) (Gram.) Absence of sound, as of a letter in | 
a word. 

Quietiam, (kwi'ét-iem.) (Eccl. Hist.) See Mystics. 

Quilimané, (kcel-e-ma’na,) n seaport of S. E. Africa, on 


cap. of tbe Portuguese colony on that coast; 8. Lat. 89 
41’, E. Lon. 399 47’. 
Q ui*on, (Le-Jan',) a seaport of Hindostan, on the coast 
of Malabar, 37 m. N. M. of Tivandrum. Pop. 20,000. 
Quimper, (kém'pair,) a town of France, C. of dep. Fin- 
istére, on the Odet, 35 m. S.E. of Brest. Pop. 12,532. 


. Quinate, (kwi'nat) [From L. quinque, five.] (Bol.) 


Devignating a plant which has five leaflets on the pe- 
tiole. 


| S 
"us ! Quince, (kwins.) (Bot) Rce Crponta. 


Quincunx, (Fwin'kzugkz. (From L. qwíinque, five, 
and uncia, an ounce.) Literally, a term to describe the 
arrangement of any five objects, so that four of them 
shall occupy the corners, and the fifth one the middle 
of an imaginury square. —(Gardening.) A disposition 
of trees in the above order; which may be repeuted, 80 
as to form a proper grove or wood that presents equal 
rows and parallel alleys. 

Quincy, Josian, (win're) an American orator, B. in 
Mass., 1744, while practising law made himself con- 
spicuous, about the year 1767, by his outspoken opposi- 
tion to the measures then pursued by the British govt. 
towards her American colonies. He wrote several po- 
litical essnys on that subject, and defended several sol- 
diers tried for participation in the ** Buston Massacre," 
1770. D. 1775.— His son, also named JosiAB, B. 1772, 
graduated at Harvard in 1792, studied law, and repre- 
gented his native city of Boston in Congress, 1804-1813. 
He delivered a famous speech against the admission of 
Louisiana into the Union, and opposed the war with 
England, in 1812. He became judge of the municipal 
court of Boston in 1822, filled the mayoralty of that 
city, 1823-9, and in the last-named year was elected 
President of Harvard College, of which university h: 
wrote a history, published in 1840. D. 1864. 

Quin'cy, in //linois. a handsome and flourishing city, 
C. of Adams co., on the Mississippi, 100 m. W. of Spring- 
fleld. It is a place of extensive trade, and is the ter- 
minus of quite a number of R. R. 's. Im Massachusetts, 
a town of Norfolk county, 8 miles 8. by E. of Boston. 
Here was constructed the first railroad in the United 
Btates. 

Quindecagon, (-déK'a-gón.) [From L. qutndecem, 
fifteen, and yõnia, an angle.) (Geom.) A plane figure 
presenting fifteen sides aud angles. 

Quindecem vir, (-sém'vir,) pl. QUINDECEMVIRI. (Nom. 
dist.) A body of 15 priests or magistrates appointed to 
interpret the Sibylline books, and to superintend the 
celebration of the gumes of Apollo. 

Quinn, or QUINIA. (Chem.) Bee CINCHONACER. 

Quinine, (Awi'nin.) (Chem.) See CINCHONACES. 

Quinidine. (Chem.) Sec Crncnesaces. 

Quinquagesima, (Lein-. se- mah.) [From L. 
quinguagesinius, the fiftieth.) (Ecci) A term applied to 
Shrove Sunday, or the Seventh Sunday before Easter, — 
or abt. the fifiteth day before that festival. 

Quinquevir, (-vir,) pl. Quinquevini. (From L. quin- 
que, five, and vir, a man.] (om. Hist.) One of a body 
of five comnrissioners empowered to act under the re- 
public as special magistrates in times of emergency. 

Quinsy, (kwin'ze) QuiNsEY, or CTAN CHR. (Fr. 
nancie.| (Med.) Inflammation of the tonsils, the com- 
mon inflammatory sore throat; itis not infectious, It 
has proved fatal, by causing suffocation, but it is gen- 
erally terminated by suppuration. : 


' Quintain, (^win'tan.) [From L. qudd (Sports.) 


Anciently, a wooden post set up as a kind of mock ad- 
versary to a horseman, in order to practise his dexterity 
with the lance and in horsemanship. 


Quintal, (kin'tàl.) (Cumb.) In France, a weight ef a 


hundred kilogrammes. 


the Mozambique coast, at the month of a river of same Quinteroom. [From Sp. quiveron.] (Etknol-) A W. 


name; S. Lat. 170 21' 8", E. Lon. 37° 61'. Pop. 15,000, 
Quill, (kwil.) (Zotl.) See FEATHERS. 
Quillaia, (kwil-la'yah.) (Bot.) A gen. of 8. American | 


Indian term for the offspring of a white father and 
quadroon mother. 


Quintessence, (-(cs/séns.) [From L. quinta eseentía, 


QUI 


the fifth essence.] A name given by the old pharma- 
cists to express alcoholic tinctures, made by digestion at 
common teniperatures, or by solar heat. — In the mod- 
ern and general sense, an epithet applied to an extract 
which contains the most essential part of anything. 

Qui.itette, (kwin-tU.) [It. quintetto.] ( Mus.) A com- 
position arranged for flve voices or instruments, each 
of them being obligato. 

Quintilian, Marcus FABIUS QUINTILIANUS, (-til’e-dn,) a 
Roman critic and rhetorician, B. bet. 40-50 A. D. His 
chief work, Institutio Oratoria, in 12 books, is the most 
excellent treatise on the subject that has been be- 
queathed to us amoug the classics. D. 118 4. D. 

Quintillion, (-til'yin.) (Numer. In English nota- 
tion, a unit with 50 ciphers annexed; in the French, a 
unit with 18 ciphers following it. 

Quintuple, J.) 
Designating that which is multiplied five times over. 
Quintus Curtius, (Xwin'tus kür'shüs,) a Roman his- 
torian who lived after the Augustan æra. Nothing of 
his personal history is known. 
Alerander the Great, iu 10 books, of which the first two 

are lost. 


Quinzaine, (kwin'zin.) [From Fr. quinze, fifteen.]| Quotidian, (Tod yin.) 5 


(Chrom.) The fourteenth day succeeding a festival, or 
the fifteenth, if the feast-day be included. 
Quire, (kwir.) [From 0. Eng. quayre,a book.] A mass 
of paper consisting of 24 sheets, each sheet once folded. 
Quirinal, (kwe-re'ndl.) [L. Collis Quirinalis — from 
Quirinus, à name of Mars) (Rom. Hist.) One of the 
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seven hills on which ancient Rome stood, and next to 
the Palatine and the Capitoline, the oldest and most 
famous quarter of the city. 

Quitman, in Geor gia, a S. W. co., skirted by Alabama; 
area, 175 8q. m.; C. rgetown. 

Quito, (K,) a city of S. America, C. of the republic 
of Ecuador, lying between the chains of the Andes, on 
a plain elevated 9,534 ft. above sea-level, Lat. 0° 13’ 27” 
S., Lon. 78° 50’ W. Some of the neighboring mountains 
are volcanoes, and their vicinity is constantly exposed 
to danger from eruptions and earthquakes. Q.exports 

iron, steel, indigo, &c. Pop. 76,000. 

Quoit, (koit.) (Games.) A kind of exercise or game 
very similar to the one known among the ancients 
under the name-of discus, It consists in pitching or 
throwing a flat iron ring at a fixed object. 


From L. quintupler, fivefold.] | Quorum, (kwo'rüm.) [L., of whom.) Used substan- 


tively, Q. signifies the number of persons belonging to 
& legislative assembly, corporation, society, or other 
body, required to be present to transact business. 


He wrote a History of | Quota, (/wo'ta.) [L. quot, how many ?] The part which 


each member of a society is bound to contribute, or is 
to receive, in making wp or dividing anything. 
quotidianus, daily. 
rine Applied to an intermittent fever, or ague, o 
which the paroxysm or fit returns every day. 
Quotient, (Jwo'sh?nt.) From L. quotius, how often?] 
Arith.) The number which arises by dividing the divi- 
end by the divisor; or, in other words, the number re- 
sulting from the division of one number by another. 


R. 


R, the group of liquids or semi-vowels, and sometimes 
takes the name of canine letter. Of all the consonants 
it is that which is nearest the vowels, being sounded by 
a guttural extension of the breath, which in some words 
is through the mouth, with a sort of quivering motion 
of the tongue near the roots of the upper fore-teeth. R 
is a letter of difficult articulation, and is susceptible of 
numerous interchanges, the most frequent being with 
l. In words which we have received from the Greek 
language we follow the Latins, who wrote h after 5, as 
the representative of the aspirated sound with which 
this letter was pronounced by the Greeks; as in rhet- 
oric, &c.; otherwise it is always followed by a vowel at 
the beginning of words and syllables. As an abbrevia- 
tion, R stands for Aer, Regina. In medicinal prescrip- 
tions it is used for recipe (take). Asa Roman numeral, 
R stood for 80, and with a dash over it, for 80,000, 

Raab, (rahb,) à manuf, town of Hungary, C. of a dist. 
of same name, at the confluence of the rivers Raab and 
Little Danube, 67 m. W. N. W. of Buda. Pop. 20,252. 

Rabat, (r«-bát',) a fortif. seaport of Moroc:o, p. Fez, 
135 m. 8.8.W. of the mouth of the Straits of Gibraltar. 
Pop. 28,000. 

Rabba, (rdb'bah,) a trading town of Central Africa, on 
the Niger, in N. Lat. 9? 15’, E. Lon. 5° 20’. 

Rabbet, (rd et.) (From Fr. rabuttre, to plane down.] 
(Carp.) A deep groove or channel cut in a piece of 
timber longitudinally, to receive the edge of a plank,or 
the ends of several planks that are to be fastened to it. 

Rabbi, or Rabbin, (rib'be; rüb'bin. [From Heb. 
rebee, master.] A title assumed by the Pharisees and 
Doctors of the law among the Jews. Such of the Doc- 
tors as studied the letter or text of the Scripture were 
called Curaites, those who studied the cabala, Cabalists ; 
and those whose study lay in the traditions or oral law, 
Rabbinists, The customary duty of the R., in general, 
was to pray, preach, and interpret the law in the syna- 
gogue. Among the modern Jews, the learned men re- 
tain no other title than that of R.; they have great 
respect paid them, have the first places or seats in their 
synagogues; determine all matters of controversy; and 
frequently advise upon civil affairs. All writings com- 
posed after the Christian æra are termed rabbinical. 

Rabbit, (rüb/bit.) (Zodl.) See LEPORIDÆ. 

Rabelais, Frangois, (ráb'a-la,) an eminent French hu- 
morist, B. in Touraine, 1495, after quitting the Francis- 
can order, to which he had attached himself in early 
life, practised medicine at Lyon, and accompanied his 
patron, Cardinal du Bellay, to Rome in 1537. His chief 
work,entitled The Pleasant Story of the Giant Gargan- 
tua and of his Son Pantagruel, so satirized the monastic 
orders of his time that it was denounced by the spirit- 
ual authorities; Francis I., however, protected the 
author, and allowed him to print the third part of it in 
1545. He became curate of Meudon in the same year, 
and p. in 1553. 


the 18th letter of the English alphabet, belongs to] Rabun, (ra'bün,) in Georgia, a N. E. co., on the confines 


of the Curolinas; area, 330 square miles; Capital, Clay- 


ton. 

Raccoon, (rak-koon’.) (Zoil.) The Procyon lotor (Fig. 
651),a North American member of the fam. Urside. It 
is somewhat of the shape of a beaver, with hair like 
that of a fox; its head, too, resembles the fox, except 


Fig. 551. — RACCOON, (Procyon lotor.) 


that the ears are shorter, roundish, and naked; its tail 
is longer than ita body, and not unlike that of a cat, 
with annular streaks of different colors, It lodges in 
a hollow tree; its fur is valuable. 

Race, (ris) (From L. radiz, a root.) (Geneal. The 
lineage of a family, or the series of descendants indefi- 
nitely continued. —( Bot.) A marked variety suscepti- 
ble of dissemination by seed. — [From A. S. ras, a rush- 
ing.] A strong and swift current of water, or the chan- 
nel through which it runs; as, the Race of Alderney. — 
(H.) (Sports.) Meetings of horses for competition in 
speed; the winner taking a certain prize or stake: — 
the arena on which they run is termed a race-course, 
and the horses, trained and bred for such contests, 
racers, 

Raceme, (ra-sém’.) [From L. racemus, a bunch of 
grapes.] (Bot.) A kind of inflorescence consisting of 
a peduncle with short lateral branches. It may be 
either simple or compound, bare or leafy. 

Rachel, (ra’chél.) (Script.) The younger of Laban’s 
two daughters, the beautiful and dearest wife of Jacob, 
and the mother of Joseph and Benjamin (Gen. xxix.- 
Xxxv.). 

Rachel, ELISABETH RACHEL FÉLIX, (rah-shdl’,) a cele- 
brated French tragic actress, B. in Switzerland, 182A 
of Jewish stock. D. 1858. 

Rachitis. (ra-ki'is) [Gr., from rachis, the spine. 
(Bot.) A disease in fruit producing abortion. — ( Med. 
Same as RIKETS, à v. 

Racine, JEAN, (rah-seen',) a great French dramatist and 
poet, B. at La Ferté Milon, 1639, His first piece was the 
Fréres ennemis, played in 1664; but it was not until 
1667, when his Andromaque appeared, that the power 
and peculiar character of his genius excited marked 
attention. llis fame was still further increased by the 
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following productions, the pp. of which are Brilanni- 
cus, Berenice, Bajazet, and Phèdre. Suddenly, at the 
e of 38, in the full sunshine of his fame and vigor 
of his power, partly from disappointment, partly from 
devotion, he resolved to abandon both the stage aud 
the world. After a lapse of 12 years, however, he 
wrote, by desire of Louis XIV. and Madame de Mainte- 
non, the sacred dramas of Esther and Athalie, which 
were performed by the young ladies of the institution 
of St. Cyr. In 1673, he was received into the Academy. 
D. 1699. He is not equal to Corneille in vigor and ge- 
nius, but his grace and melody of diction are exquisite, 
and his refined tenderness of feeling often melts into 
profound pathos, Phèdre and AtAalie are his master- 
ieces. 

Racine', in Wisconsin, a S. E. co., washed by Lake 
Michigan; area, 350 sq. m. Jop. 26,740. — A well-built 
and prosperous city, C. of above co., on Lake Michigan, 
25 m. B. by E. of Milwaukee. 

Rack, (rdk.) [From Belg. rekken, to extend.) (Law.) 
Formerly, an engine of torture, furnished with pulleys, 
corda, &c., for extorting confession from criminals or 
suspected persons. 

Racket, (rikét.) [Fr.raquette.] (Sports.) In Tennis, 
the bat which is used to strike the ball. 

Racking, (rüx/ing. (Mining. A process of elimi- 
nating small ores from the earthy particles, by means 
of tossing them (after washing) on an inclined wooden 
frame. 

Radcliffe, Anne, (rad hui.) an English novelist, B. 
in London, 1764; D. 1823. Among her works are The 
Romance of the Forest, and The Mysteries of Udolpho, in 
which the marvellous is depicted with marrelivus skill. 

Radean, (rah-do’.) [Fr., from L. ratis, a raft.) (Naut.) 
A kind of raft constructed of logs of timber: — a term 
much used in the Canadas. 

Radetzky, Josepa WENZEL, PRINCE, (rah-dét'ske,)) an 
Austrian military commander, B. in Bohemia, 1766. Af- 
ter serving with distinction in the Turkish campaigns 
(1758-9), and later against the French in Italy, ou the 
Rhine, and in Germany, he gained a signal victory over 
the Sardinians at Novara in 1849, took Venice, and re- 
ceived the governor-generalship of Lombardy and Ve- 
netia. D. 1858. 

Radial, (ra‘de-dl.) [From L. radius, the outer bone of 
the fore-arm.] (Anat.) A term designative of some 
part pertaining to the radius, or fore-arm of the human 
body; as, the radial artery or nerve, or the radial mus- 
cles, which are two muscles of the fore-arm, one of 
which bends the wrist, while the other extends it. — 
RapiAL Curves. (Geom.) Spiral curves, the ordinates 
of which all terminate in the centre of the including 
circle, and appear like so many semi-diameters. 

Radiant Heat, (ra‘de-dnt.) [From L. radio, to emit 
rays.] (Phys.) Heat can be transmitted from one body 


to E e without altering the temperature of tlie in- 
tervening medium. If we stand in front of a fire, we 
experience a sensation of* warmth which is not due to 
the temperature of the air, for if a screeu be interposed 
the sensation immediately disappears, which would not 
be the case if the surrounding air had a high tempera- 


ture. Hence bodies can send out rays which excite 
heat, and which penetrate through the air without 
evan d it, as rays of light through transparent bodies. 
Heat thus propagated is said to be radiated, and called 
R. H. In demonstrating the phenomena of R. H., very 
delicate thermometers are required, and the thermo- 
electrical multiplier of Melloni is used for this purpose 


Fig. 552, — THERMO-ELECTRICAL MULTIPLIER. 
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with great advantage; for it not only indicates minure 
differences of temperature, but it measures them 
with accuracy. This instrument (Fig. 552) consists of 
a thermo-electric battery connected with a delicate gal- 
vanometer. The thermo-electric battery is constructed 
of a number of minute bars of bismuth and antimony 
soldered together alternately, though kept insulated 
from each other, and contained in a rectangular box P. 
The terminal bars are connected with two binding - 
screws mand n, which in turn are connected with the 
galvanometer G by means of the wires a and b. The 
galvanometer consists of a quantity of fine insulated 
copper wire coiled round a frame, in the centre of which 
a delicate magnetic needle is suspended by means of a 
silk thread. When an electric current is passed through 
this coil, the needle is deflected by an angle which de- 
pends on the inteusity of the current. This angle is 
measured on a dial by an index connected with the 
needle. It may then be sufficient to state that the 
thermo-electric battery being connected with the gal- 
vanometer by means of the wires a and 6, an excess of 
temperature at one end of the battery causes the needle 
to be deflected through an angle which depends on the 
extent of this excess; and similarly, if the temperature 
be depressed below that of the other end, a correspond- 
ing deflection is produced in the opposite direction. The 
object of the conical part C is to concentrate the ther- 
mal rays on the face of the battery. 

Radiata, (ra-de-a'tah,) or RADIA TES. [From L. radius, 
a ray.] (Zod!.) The fourth branch of the animal kingdom 
including all animals whose parts radiate from a vertical 
axis; or, in other words, whose structure clearly ex- 
hibits the idea of radiation. The R. are all aquatic, 
mainly marine. There are at least 10,000 living species, 
distributed into the three classes Echinodermata, Acale- 
phe, and Polypi, q. v. 

Radiate, (ra de-dt.) [Same deriv.] (Bot.) Diverging 
from a common centre, like rays,—as the arms of ar 
umbel, or the ligulate florets of any composite. 

Radiation, (-de-a'ihün.) [Same deriv.] ( ys.) Theaci 
of a body emitting or diffusing rays of light, &c., all 
around, as from a centre. 

Radiating. [Same deriv.] (Bot.) Spreading from « 
common point, or from the circumference of a circle: 
also forming apparent rays in the circumference of a 
circle by the enlargement of the exterior parts; as the 
outer florets in the umbels of many umbelliferoue 


plants, — Radiating Point. (Opt.) Any point of an object 


from which rays diverge. 

Radical, (rdd’e-kdl.) (Bot. Belonging to, or spring- 
ing directly from, the root of a plant:—a term used 
adjectively.—(Gram.) Referring to the root or origin 
of a word.—(Chem.) An element or constituent part 
of a substance, . are either simple or MM T. 
(Gram.) A primitive word, as distinguished from com- 
pounds and derivatives, — ( pl.) (Eng. Pol.) A title given 
to that political party which advocates advanced re- 
forms of a democratic or ultra-liberal character. — K 
Quantities, (Algeb.) Those quantities whose roots may 
be accurately expressed in numbers. —R. Sign, y, the 
symbol which denotes that a root is to be extracted: it 
is V, a modification of the let- 
ter R. Thus ya, means the 
square root of a; yd, the cube 
root of d; y16, the eighth root 
of 16. 

Radicel, (rdd’e-s¢l.) [From L. 
radiz,a root.] (Bot.) A little 
root. 

Radiele, (rdd’e-kl,) or Rani- 
CULE. [Same deriv.] (Bot.) The 
first root of a plant, rudimen- 
tary in the embryo. 

Radish, (rdd’ish.) (Bot.) Bee 
RAPHANUS. 

Radius, (ro'de-üs) Eng. pl. 
Rapivses; L. Rabu. [L., a ray.j 
(Bot.) The circumference or 
outer side of the circle formed 
by umbels or capitules or of 
other such parta. — (Trigon. 
The sine of 90 degrees.—( Anat.) 
The outer bone of the fore-arm, 
descending along with the ulna 
from the elbow to the wrist ;—so 
called from its supposed resem- 

blance to the spoke of a wheel, —(Geom.) A right line 

extending from the centre of a circle to the ut hery; 
and hence the semi-diameter of the Part <= od 

Vector. (Ast) A straight line drawn from the centre 

of force to the position of a body which describes its 

orbit round that centre; if the orbit is a circle, the 
radius-vector is invariable in its length, but constantly 
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changes If the orbit be any of tne other conic sec- 
tions. 

Radix, (ra/diks) [L., a root.] (Bot.) Tho root; the 
descending axis; that part which js the development 
ofa radicle. It differs from a sem not only in its ori- 
gin, but in not branching symmetrically, and lavings 
no normal leaf-buds. — (Hi.) Au etymon, or primi- 
tive word, from which spring other words. — eb.) 
The root of a finite expression, froin which a series is 
derived. 

Radnor, (rid'n?r.) an inland and mountainous co. of 
England, in 8. Wales, b. E. by Hereford; «arca, 420 sq. 
m.: C. Presteign. Jp. 25.458, 

Radziwill, (raAd'ze-c/1) the name of a noble Polish 
family of Lithuania, the most distinguished members 
of which were: NicoLas, palatine of Wilna, aud gov- 
ernor of Livonia, who routed the Russians, 15655; and 
Crances, palatine of Wilna, and governor of Lithuauia 
in 1762, celebrated for his patriotisin, P. 1790. 

Enfllesincoe:re, (rif-fe---a'ec-e.) [From Z«fllesia, the 
typical genus.) (.) A small O. of pariwitical plants, 
class Rhizoyens, which have no stem, but consist of 
flowers only, sometimes of gigantic size, surrounded by 
a few scales, and sessile on the stems or rhizomes of 
woody or perennial plants. They are natives of tropi- 
cal Asin and 3. America. 

Ruft. (rist) [From L.ratis.] (Nuut.) A sort of float 
or pontoon, consisting of planks or logs of wood lashed 
together side by side; — often used for preservation of 
life at sea of crews of vessels which have been lost. — 
Also, a quantity of lumber, secured together by chains 
for the frurpose of being more conveniently floated 
down a river. 

Rafter, (rif'ür) [From Dan. reefer.) (Arch.) One 
of a series of pieces of timber extending from the wali 
of a building, so as to meet in an angle at the top and 
forin the roof. 

Raglan, Jars Hexry FITZROY Somerset, Lorn, (rdz'- 
In,) an English general, B. 1788, was a member of tho 
ducal house of Beaufort, and a descendant of the Phin- 
tagencts,. Ho was commander-in-chief of the British 
army in the Crimea, and there p., in 1855. 

out, Cu- 9.) [Fr.] (Cookery) A hash, stew, or 
hotch-potch, highly seasoned and made eavery by vari- 
ous condiments, 

Ragusa, (rah-9oo'zah,) a fortified seaport of Austria, in 
Dalmatia, on the Adriatic, 293 m. W. N. W. of Cattaro. It 
long continued to be u republic, under the successive 
protection of the Grecka, Venetians, and Turks, until 
1800, when it was taken by Napoleon, who erected it 
into a dukedom, and conferred the tithe on Marshal 
Marmont. At the conclusion of the wur it was given to 
Austria, Pop. 10,000, — A manuf. town of Sicily, in the 
Val di Noto, 3 m. from Modica. 1%. 17,000. 

Rahway, (rewa a mannt. town of Mew Jersey, Union 
co., 10 m. S. S. W. of Newark. Pop. 6.258. 

«niidze, (ra-i'e-de) (Z5) The Ray or Skate fam., 0. 
J'lagiostomi, comprising fishes with the body very much 
flattened, the mouth, nostrils, and branchial openings 
below, and the dor-als, when present, upon the tail. 
All of them are edible. The gen. Torpedo has the epace 
between the pectorals, head, and the branchie filled on 
each side with a singular apparatus formed of little 
merubrunous tubes placed close together and subdivided 
by horizontal partitions into small cells filed with 
mucus, and traversed by nerves proceeding from the 
Cighth pair. In this apparatus resides the electric or 
galvanic power which has made the Torpedo fo cele- 
brated. Violent shocks are received by coming in con- 
tact with it when alive. The Vampire of the Ocean, or 
Devil-fish, C* pAaleptera eampirus, attains the width of 
18 feet, and 10 fect or more in. length, and weizlis sev- 
eral tons. Deka states that this monster of the deep 
has been known to seize the cable of a small vessel at 
anchor, and draw it several milea with great velocity. 

Rail, (ral) [From A. S. hrayel, a covering.) (Mechy 
One of the oblong side-zrooved bars of iron on which 
the wheels of railroad-cars, &c., roll. They nre shaped 
With reference to vertical strength, and held in place 
by chairs, splices, ties, &c.— ( Zool.) Seo RALLIDA. 

Rain, (ran.) [From A. S. ragn.] ( Meteor.) Water fall- 
ing in drops from the upper regions, Je. is the return 
to the earth, in condensed drops, of the aqueous vapors 
which are continually rising into the atmosphero ly 
evaporation; the condensation being occasioned by a 
change in the general temperature, by a collision pro- 
duced by contrary currents, or by a cloud passing into 
a cold stratum of air. The power of the air to hold 
water in solution increases in a much hicher ratio than 
the temperature. Hence, when two masses of nir, Ratu- 
rated with moisture and of different temperatures, are 
mixed, the resulting compound is not capable of holc- 
Ing the whole water in solution, and a part is, in conso- 
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quence, precipitated as rain. As the whole atmos- 
phere, When saturated, is calculated not to hold 1n so- 
Jution more water than would form a sheet five inches 
fu depth, while the mean annual deposit of rain and 
dew is probally from oo to 40 inches, it is obvious that 
the supply of utinospheorie moisture must be renewed 
many tines in the course of a year, (See AIR, Toa, 
Ac.) The quantity of rain precipitated. from the at- 
mosphere depends upon a variety of circumstances — 
on the previous hygrometric state of the unmixed por- 
tions of nir, their d IÈ rence of heat, the elevation of 
theirmean temperature, and the extent of the combi- 
nation Which takes place, When tho deposition is slow, 
und the electricity set fre by change of stale (seo Corn) 
is not suddemly removed, the very minute aqucons 
plobuiea remain suspended oe form clouds; but if tlie 
deposition be rapid and copious, and the electricity is 
more or less suadenly carried off, those particles con- 
glomernte, and preduce, according to the temperature 
of the medium through which they descend, rain, mist, 
snow, or hail. 


Railroad, (ril’réd.) (In England. Rattway.) (Ctrl 


Bron) A road constructed of tracks of iron, called 
rails, on which roll the hecls of carriages drawn either 
by horses or by steam-:nyines, and to which they are 
confined by ledges or jon c^ raised on the tires of the 
Wheels, Nearly two /oufüries before tlie introduction 
of the locomotive, Wooden raik were used at the collier. 
ies, in the north of England; their upper surfaces be- 
ing, ut a later period, covered with a plate or bar of 
iron, to render them more durable; and about the year 
1776, fanges being added to them to keep the wagons 
from running off. The imperfections of plate, or as they 
were also called. irem rails, led, about the year 1*0], to 
the adoption of edge rails, or those at present excelu- 
sively used; und, soon alter, cast-iron was supplanted 
Ly wrought-iron, in their manufacture, The ure of 
locomotives, instead of nnimals, wos suggested ip 1704; 
but no locomotive seems to have been constructed until 
18%. At first cogged wheels, und various kinds of pro 
pellerg, were employed with locomotives, from an erro- 
neous supposition that there would net be suMcicnt 
friction between the driving-wheels and rails to prevent 
the former from turning round, without the preduction 
of progreasive motions; but in 15H, plain wheels were 
tried and found perfectly efficient. The locomotive did 
not come into practical use until the opening of the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway in 1850; although 
the first railway Act received the sanction of the British 
leci-liture in 1*01, by the incorporation of the Surrey 
Iron Railway Company. This was indced à compara- 
tively trifling enterprise, for it extended only from 
Wandsworth to Croydon, and was merely applicable for 
the carriage of coals, lime, Ac, the movirg-power being 
derived from horses alone. In the U. States a horse- 
railroad was completed in 1827, from the granite quar: 
ries of Quincy, Miss, a distance of 5 miles, to the Ne 
pouset River. A second read was laid out in January, 
1827, from the coal-mines of Manch Chunk, Penna,, to 
the Lehigh River. a distance of 9 miles, and with vari- 
ous ramifications the whole length exceeded 15 m. The 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Company, in 1828. con- 
structed a railroad from their coalanines to Honesdale, 
the terminus of their canal,und sent a commissioner to 
England for the purchase of rail, iron, and locomotives, 
In the spring of 1529, these locomotives arrived in this 
country. Of the succeeding great railway enterprises, 
one of the principal was the Baltimore and Ohio line, 
commenced in 1828, and originally planned for horse- 
cars only, but, influenced by the success of steam loco- 
motives in England, their employment was adopted on 
this road instead of horsepower. In August. 1820, the 
Hudson and Mohawk Railread, from Aibany to Schen- 
ectady, Was commenced, Several similar enterprises 
were undertaken in the Pennsylvania coal region in 
1830, nud in the legislative session of ]8:0-5] no fewer 
than twelve railroad companies were incorporated, In 
8:0 the Baltimore and Susquehanna Railroad comes 
menced operations, Such were the beginnings of these 
vast undertakings which now permente all portions of 
the U. States, connect the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, 
nnd entirely control the travelling interests. All the 
American lines are constructed and worked by private 
companies, One of the most powerful, and perhaps tho 
greatest inthe world, is the Peungylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, which has under its control no less than 25 gepa- 
rate lines of railroads, each with separate charters and 
oreanizations, This enterprising company owns or 
controls at least &,000 inties of railroad, representing 
capital to the amount of $250,000,000. Its giors reve- 
nues amount to 265,000,000 à year, and it owna or con- 
trols land grants covering 8, Osq.in, an area equal 
to the .cygregate possessions of four of the great mon- 
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trum, the inner nost being violet, and the outermost red, 
arehíes of Europe. If the proportion of the number of Under very favorable circumstances a much fainter bow, 
miies to the number of inhabitants be taken ns the test, called the secondary N., is seen outside the principal or 
the U. States are better supplied with railroads than] primary Je. It is due to two reflections and two refrac- 
any other nation, having 631 inhabitants to each mile) tions. Occasionally a third has been scen., 
of track; while Great Britain has 2,050; France 5,764), Rainfall, /. (Meteor.) The amount of rain fan. 
Belgium 2,9010: Prussia 3,951; Switzerland 2,5114; and ing in a given period. 
Russia 15,265. The following table exhibits the mileage Rain-gauge, (-ydj,) or Pluviometer. ( Metzor.) 
of cach State and Territory of the U. States at the be- An instrument for measuring the fall of rain. The 
ginning of the years 1571 and 1881; fimplest form is a metaliic cylinder, with z glass tube 
(divided into inches and parts: rising from the bottom. 
Area in Mílea Mileage, A float, with an attached acale rising above the level of 
og. milena -—, the rain-gnauge, is sometimes used, as the glass tube is 
188). 1890. | apt to break during frosty weather. A rain-gauge 


31776 1.059 1,377) must be placed close to the ground, as elevation causes 
D »^ p 


@eavee AND TERRITORIES. 


1. Maine q e cbicaelsbe 77 8 l 
: Ux -p „ marked. diminution in the amount of fall. The cause 
f 8 t j A : p 
% ae eat 19815 Re M of this peculiarity has not yet been satisfactorily ex 
4. Massachuvetts......cccccee 7,900 | 9,128 PEEL 1 — oe Piri 
Rhode Island " 1500 | 1253 2.4 Rainy Lake, Fr. Lac nz La Picir) a large expans 
b. T. CENSO ES ne ERN 4.674 On, 1.0% — 9f Water which constitutes part ot the frontier Cividim, 
6. wae o com 6 ; eh 7.745 Minnesota from Brit. N. America, 160 m. W. of Lal 
d New utpat Cup erp 820 Dus 26% Superior. Its surplus waters empty into Lake of th 
9. Pennsylvania . . . 46,000 | 6.U81 8.700 pp Yrs through. Runy Payer: ; 
10. Delaware 212) r3 314 Raisin, (ravens) [Fr., a grape.) (Am.) Ripe grape 
WCW: 11. 14 1.072 12 dried in the sun or exposed to the heat of an oven. 
1. Mary 155 Dar ce eh ae 0 Rajahmundry, (moore) n town of Brit. Indis 
12. n e 2 295 1.433] C. ofa dist. of came name, on the Godavery, 73 m. N. 
14 Von MD N "ma 2 raat 351 of Masulipatanm, 7%. 17,000, 
M ä — ce IIT. eee ,* 0 poH 


x VVV — : og Rajmahal (, (Hind., the “royal seat, '] a city 
15. North Carolina.... ae Lar Sune rue pres. of 1 Brit. India, on the 11 6 
16. South Carolina.............. 2 1 5 l 221 A ool m. NW. of Moorsliedabad, Lup. 50,00. 
17. [E COT RIB. is eines ee senes Eu Edd 2,016 lege Rajpootana, (ruly-pootah'nuh,) n large p. of NW 
Aie ree ß ß E, Done cease i Arra 


19. Alabama. a ee ene 1 2,086 2.470 70,000 $4. m. A great part of its surface is sandy des 
20. Aisgiaeippl. ..... e e dd. ert. It is subject to the English, and is divided intoa 
21. Louisiana...... — — ETTTTTETT QM 1,231 KEDO number of petty states, C. Ajmeer. Lop. unknown. 
22. Texas. T" 0e*ov0090000000000*** SRM. 3,219 nEn Raj oots, (rely Je.) (From San-k. ráj, A kingdom 
Z3. Arkansas *«o9»00009900009 99 0609* Sx Sa 591 2,213 ant putra, son, | ( Greg.) The Dame ot certain E. Indiar 
24. Tennessee. .creeseessseree TU de 1,476 e 5 * ve of Aryan origin, and supposed to be descende 
25. Kentucky. „ 1 1,06 2 Irom the original royal BHindec stoc k. They have givet 
26. Onio .. . Mol LE DAA 749 id name to the p. of Rajpootana, where they are now 
27. Michigan -m-00500. 56.451 3.607 1,106 ehet fund 
25. Indiana .. po "i rn dodi e Raleigh, sin WALTER, (ral: properly pron. rate.) a 
2. Illinois 3535 9 9.3 10, e celebrated. English Fedier, sailor, navigator, explurer, 
V 1 5,034 BeH courtier, historian, wit, Colonist, und. philosopher, k. in 
31. Minnesota ...... eren Suo 4,025 5,045 Devonshire, !552, of an anc. tumily, Between 1569-74, he 
32. Iowa. „ . 2.—2 8.415 fought asa volunteer iu the cause of the French Hugue- 
33, Nobraska ...... 5 5 2 552 5.47 nots, and in 1550 against the Irish insurgents, Later 
34. Minsouri. .. . „ EE 3,875 6,147 he gained the favor of Queen Elizabeth, who bestowed 
25. KANSAS. ...... ...... eU lH amo upon him a giant of 132,000 acres of forfeited lands in the 
36. Californin......... eere eere 1 95 2.825 4.775 S. of Ireland. In 1584 he received a rosal patent to colo- 
si. Nevada ...... ͤ ee VH PUOI 112.020) 3-2 i nize such parts of N. America as he might succeed in 
3s. Ore Ram. . AN P mH DSS 1,455 discovering; in the same year an exploring party sent 
39. Arizona Territory .. . 11%. 15 Jed 1.04 by him landed in Virginia, and in 1557 established a 
4). V 101.500 484 4,71 colony there, which, however, proved unsucceseful, 
41. Dakota, N. aud 5... ..... Mr 2u9 3.720 upon which he di-posed of his title and privileges to a 
43 e 11 0 etm 2 195 company of merchant adventurers, In the year follow. 
* W 8 peas sores d ing he assisted at the defeat of the Spanish Armada! 
44. New Mexico Territory. „ 661 1.655 un.. in 1500, fell into disfavor with the ren, who 1111 
„ 1 od 815 1.65 mitted him to the Tower of London, After his release, 
46. Washington.... ...... eut 211 1,08 he started st the head of an expedition in quest of Eb 
47. Wyoming. ...... 9⁰.107 M 1.00 Dorado, or the “Land of Gold,” Supposed to exist in &. 


f Dair oaa 932 164.5368 America; and while there, he explored a reat part of 
_ Total, United States... . . 1 2,9]5.209 A eC 164,53 Guiana, together with the A rS In 1:06 he 
Total railrow)« in the U. S., Jan., 1895, 180,815 m. Gross! servel as rear-admiral at the siege of Cadiz, and in the 
earnings in 1599, 81, 222.618.200. Total capital stock, next yearcommanded the feet whieh took Fayal, With 
1893, 25,080,082,9:4; debt, $5,570,002, 612. A the death of Elizabeth Ros fortunes began to wane 
Railway, Electric. The first electric street railway | Throuch the machinations of hi» rival Cecil, the latter 
in the United States dates frou 1886. In 1855 there prejudiced James I. against him. and Sir Walter, ac- 
were 13 lines, with 48 in. In 1891 the railways had es. of i ace ae eye ah ses 
‘Te í ith 7.00 781 sent en second time to tbe Tower. During his confines 
5 1 NOE e ere 1 1 ment of 13 years he wrote his celebrated History of the 
fie irie roads, nearly all on the trolley system, occu- World, à work pronounced by Hume “ the best model 
pying city streets and suburban roads, aud extending] Of the old Fnglish style of composition.” Released ip 
fir tbrough country districts, 1015, he again headed an expedition to S. America in 
Rall way, Street. The total length of street railways, Search of geld, and was again unsuccessful, On his re- 
in the United States, Oct., 1805, was 13,176 miles, turn he attacked the Spiniards at St Thomas; un which 
These were equipped with 20,857 horse, 2,607 dummy account his punishment was demanded of James by tho 
zp quipi EFN MENS ＋ 5 Spanish court. That monarch, desirous to form an alli- 

and 12,563 cable and electric cars, and with 45,353 


horses. 

Rainbow. A luminous arc sometimes seen in the sky 
opposite the suu during rain, It is formed by the ruys 
of light being reflected from the inner surface of the 
spherical drops of rain, and refracted and dispersed ag 
they enter and quit the drops. The result is a multitude 
of colored spectra, as many, in fact, as there are drops of 
rain. But out of the whole number ouly those which 
are reflected in a certain direction can come to the ot» 
eerver. The light forming the A. makes the shell of a 
cone, whose apex is at the observer's eye, while the ra 
dius of the circle forming the base is about 410. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that no two people can see actually the 
same bow, as each person receives the light from difler- 
ent drops. The colors are the same as in the solar spec- 


ance with Madrid, resolved to rake up the old sentence 
of attainder passed upon hia illustrious subject. and 
accordingly sent him to the scaffold in 1618, Sir Walter 
Raleigh is credited with having been the introducer of 
tobacco in England. 


Raleigh, (/e, in N. Carolina, a handsome and flour- 


ishing manuf. city, C. of the State, and justice-seat of 
Wake co., 148 m. X. by W. of Wilmington. The State 
capitol here is one of the finest public buildings in the 
country. . (1889) 9,265.—In W. Virginia, a 5. connty 
drained by Kanawha river: urea, 380 sq. m. Surface 
diversified; soil fertile; C. Beckley. 


Rallentando, (ri-i»i-fin'do.) Mn ( Mus.) A term 


indicating that the passage over w 


ich it ls placed is te 
be performed slower by degrees. 


RAL 
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Rallidse, (rdi'le-de) (Zo/l. A fam. of birds. O. Nata- | Ram/say, Davin, an American historian, B in Penna 


tores, chiefly distinguished by .heir long and slender 
toea, often with a membranous margin alung their 
sides ; e Es eta of which, and their generally com- 
pressed ies, they are not only enabled to support 
themselves on the aquatic herbage which is secn float- 


Fig. 553.—VIRGINIAN RAIL, (Rallus Virginianus.) 


ing on the surface of the water, but to move with great 
facility through high grass, bulrusbes, and other closcl y- 
set herbage. This fam. includes the Rails (Fig. 553), the 
Crake or Land-Rail, the Coot, the Gallinule, &c. The 
flesh of all these birds is delicate. 

Ralls, (rawiz) in Missouri, an E.N.E. co., bordering 
upon Iliinvis; urea, 430 square miles; Capital, New 
London. 

Ram. (rim.) [A. S.] (Zoól.) The uncastrated male of 
the sheep or ovine genus, — (Act.) See ARIES. — (,Vav.) 
An instrument of modern warfure, reproducing, on a 
vastly more powerful scale, the beaked vessels of tlie 
ancients. "The ram is a ship of extraordinary solidity 
and strenzth, propelled by engines of great power, and 
armed at the prow, below the water-line, with a sharp 
heavy beak, nearly pointed, and diminishing to a slop- 
ing edge on the upper side. The first practical use of 
the modern ironclad ram was in 1862, in Hampton 
Roads, where the Confederate ram Merrimac destroyed 
several Federal wooden vessela with the greatest ease. 

Rama, (rea) (Sansk.) (Hndoo Myth.) The sev- 
enth avatar of Vishnu, aud one of the grandest of all 
the manifestations of the protecting deity. The great 
Hindoo epic called Radiadyana narrates the adventures 
and warlike exploits of R. 

Ramadan, or Rhamadan, (rim'a-ddn.) [Ar. 
Ramazan.) The ninth month of the Mohammedan cal- 
endar. Also, the great fast or Lent of the world of Is- 
lam. It begins with the new moon of the month of 
same name, and ends the day before the feast of Bairam. 
The Moslems call the month of . holy, and believe 
that as long as it lasts the gates of paradise ure open, 
and those of hell shut. 

Rameau, Jrax PIII PE, (ra-mo’,) a French musical 
composer, B. in Dijon, 1653; p. 1764. 

Ramesses, or Ramses, (riin'e-3707,) a name common to 
a line of the earlier kings of Egypt, of whom K. III. 
reigned about 1550-1420 n. c., and was grandiather to R. 
the Great, otherwise named Sesostris, q. v. 

Ramie, (ra’me.) (I4) See URTIC AE. 

Kanilies, (ra- mii, c,) a vill. of Belgium, p. S. Bra- 
bant, 10 m. N. of Namur, memorable for the great bat- 
tle fought May 23, 1706, when the Duke of Marlborough 
defeated the French under Marshal Villars. 

Ramp, (rdmp.) [From Fr. ramper, to crawl.] ( Fort.) 
A road or passage cut obliquely in the inner slope of a 
rampart, leading from the interior of the work to the 
terreplein.—(Arch.) A concave bend or slope, in any 
upper member. 

Rampant, (rdmp'int.) [Same deriv.) (Her.) Desig- 
nating a lion, leopard, or other beast, when represented 
as standing on its hinder legs, and rearing up its fore- 
fect in the posture of climbing, showing only its profile. 
It differs from salient, in that the latter represents the 
beast as springing forward.— R. gardant is when the 
animal is represented as standing on its hind legs, look- 
ing full faced; R. regardant, when in the same position, 
but looking behind. 

Rampart, (rim'pdrt.) [Fr] (Fortif.) An elevation 
or mound of earth round a fortified place, capable of 
offering resistance to an enemy's guns; and formed into 
bastions, curtains, &c. It is made of earth, excavated 
from the ditch ; and the lower part of ita outer slope is 
usually constructed of masonry. 

Ram pion. (Bot.) Sco CAMPANULACER. 

Ramsay, ALLAN, (rim'ze,) a Scottish poet, B. in Lan- 
arkshire, 1685; D. 1758. His chief work is The Gentle 


Shepherd (1729), a pastoral of much beanty and popu- 
ty. 


1749, graduated at Princeton Coll., and practised medi- 
cine at Charleston prior to his election to the State 
legislature, and to the Continental Congress, 1782. D. 
1815. He was author of a History of the Revolution in 
South Carolina; History of the American Revolution ; 
and Universal History Americanized. 

Ramphastida, (rám-füs'te-de.) 
cans, a fam. of 
Scansorial 
birds, distin- 
guished by the 
enormous size 
of the bill, 
which in some 
of the species 
is nearly as 
long and as 
large as the 
body itself, 
but which is 
light, cellular, 
and irregular- 
ly notched at 
tlie edge, hav- 
ing both man- 
dibles arched 
towards tho 
tip. The 
tongue is also 
of a highly sin- 
gular form, 
being narrow 
and elongated, 
und laterally 
barbed like a 
feather. The 
structure of „ 
the bill (Fig. Fg. 93. — Tovrea, (Ramphastos T. co.) 
554) renders it 
necessary for these birds to throw each morsel of their 
food up into the air, and catch it as it descends, in the 
throat; a habit observed in many others whose tongue 
is of a form unfavorable to assist in deglutition. The 
Toucans are only found in tropical America, where they 
live in small flocks, in the recesses of the forests. They 
subsist on fruit and insects, nnd during the nesting sea- 
son on the eges and young of other birds. 

Ramsey. (rim'ze,) n senport and bathing-place of Eng- 
Jaud, on the N.E. coast of the Isle of Man, on a bay of 
same name, 14 m. N. N. k. of Douglas. Pop. 6,000. 

Ram ‘sey, in Minnesota, a S. E. co.; area, 200 sq. m.; C. 
St. Paul. 

Ramsgate, (rdmzgát,) a seaport of England, co. Kent, 
15 m. E.N.E. of Canterbury. Pop. 23.778. 

Ramus, Pierre LA Ramée, (ra'mtis) a celebrated 
French philosopher, mathematician, grammarian, and 
philologist, killed on St. Bartholomew's Day, 1572. 

Ranales, (ra-na'leez.) (Bot.) An ull. of planta, sub- 
class Hypogynous Exogens, characterized by monodi- 
clilamydeous flowers. sutural or axile placente, indefl- 
nito stamens, and minute embryo, enclosed in a large 
quantity of fleshy or horny albumen. 

Raneé, ARM AVD JEAN DE BoUTHEILLIER, ABBE DE, (-rón - 
sa’) n. in Paris, 1020, was the lover of Madame de Mont- 
bu om. a beautiful heroine of the War of the Fronde, 
after whose death he became a monk of La Trappe, 
which institution he radically reformed. D. 1700. 

Ranch, (riisi.) [From Sp. ranche.| A mountain-hut, 
ora log-cabin in the wilds: — u term common to Cali- 
fornia and adjacent stantes, — In Mexico, a farm on 
which cattle, horaes, &., ure reared. 

Randolph, (rdn‘dcif,) Joux (or RoNORk EH], an Ameri- 
can orator, B. in Chesterfield co., Va., 1773, claimed to 
descend from Pocahontas, q. v. After completing his 
education at Princeton and Columbia Colls., he entered 
Congress in 1799 as a Democratic supporter of State- 
Rights and a political ally of Mr. Jefferson, from whose 
party he seceded in 1806. Two years previous he acted 
as chicf manager of the impeachment of Judge Chase 
before the Senate. His opposition to the war of 1812 
cansed him to lose his seat, bnt he was reélected in 
1815. In 1820 he opposed the Missouri Compromise Bill, 
and called those Northern members who voted in its 
favor *dough-faces" — a term which has remained 
current. In 1824 he entered the U. 8. Senate, where lie 
insulted and fought & duel with Henry Clay. In 1830 
he was appointed Minister to Russia. D. 1833. R. was 
a master of political invective, and the most outspoken 
legislator of his time. j 

Ran'dolph, in Alabama, an E. co., touching Georgis; 
area, 970 square miles; Capital, Weedoweo.—In Arkam 
sas, a N. N. K. county; area, 880 sq. m.; C. Pocahontas. 


(Zoól.) The Tos 
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in Georgia, a S.W. 
nois, a .. W. coun 
an eastern co 
Square miles; 


tal, Cuth 
Ch 


pl bert.—In / ij. 
Capita], ester.—]In Indiana, 
pinging upon Ohio; area, 440 
Vinchester.— In Missouri, a N. 
central sae E area, 430 square miles; Capital, Hunts. 
ville—In Ww. ‘irginia, an E. county ; area, 1,000 Square 
miles; Capital, Beverly. 
Ranee, (rah-nee’,) in India, the wife of a rajah ; also a 
Dative princess in her own right. 
(Gun.) The hori- 
ell is projected. 


nge, (ránj.) [From Fr. ranger.] 
zontal distance to which a shot or šh 
Ran oon, (riing-goon’,) a fortified seaport and city of 
Further India, in Briti Pegu, on the Irra- 
waddy. 30 m. from the Indian Ocean ; N. Lat. 16? 45’, E. 
Lon. 96° 10, Pop. 25,900, 
nid, (rdan 
Rank 
cial or social elevation w 


county ; Ca 


Capital, 


-S. ranc.] The degree of offi- 
olds in re- 


e army and navy, 
e by the soldie 
or squadron of cavalry, when stand- 


ng arms, 
an eminent German his- 
gia, 1795. In 1825 he became pro- 
t Berlin, and his- 
His chief works are 
State in the Stxleenth 
a German History dur- 
and a History of France 

U 

* 


toriographer of Pr 
Popes o Rome, their Ch 
and Seventeenth Centuries 
ing the Reformation 
in the Sizteenth 

Rankin 
sq. m.; G. 
rasom, redemptio.) The money 
paid for red nga captive, or for obtaining the liberty 
of a prisoner of war, 

Kanters, (rdnt'ürz.) [From rant.) (Ecel. Hist.) A sect 
which originat from the Wesleyan 
Connexion, on ground that too much attention was 
lm ucting religious Worship, and too 
ittle zeal displayed in out-door preaching. The R. al- 
low females to preach, hold cami p-meetings annually, 
aod differ from the parent stock in many of the external 


e sali 
& painful ulcer. 
nancu 
of plants, 
deciduous 


divided leave R 
two to four fee 
latter also with 
high. 


eaves, of which 
while the upper 
E. Among culti- 
endless varieties 
e Bachelor's But- 
tons (Fr. Boutons @ Argent) are the flo 
Jol ing and Yellow Bac 
are thos 

nz-d [Fre the call to 
1% Swiss herds- 
rds. It consists 
eir 


men while t 
of a few si 


come seized with home-sickness 
played in a d 


Rapid 


RAF 


crushed for oil, and partly 


for its leaves as (ood & 

sheep 

Raphael, (also written RAPAELLE and RarrArL 
(raph'a-el,) the greatest of modern Painters, B at Urit 
no, 1453, studied under Perugino, 
dence at Rome jn 1508, upon the i 
lius II. He there adorned the 
his finest frescoes, and 
Chief architect of St. Peter's Church. D.at Ronie, 1520, 
R. appears to have had three styles: 
imbibed from his Master, and as examples of it may be 


thens ; 
is two rival mas 
(now in the V 
Sun Sisto (at Dresden), The grand distinguishing fea- 
ture of BR. is expression ; 
and design, but is somew 
lic Romano was his most eminent pupil. 

phamis, (rd f'a-mis.) (Hot.) The Radish fam., a 
genus of plants, 0. Brassicocem, The Com 
R. sativus, is a hardy 
state, and 


ish, or aee 


Poy color. The f 
tender, end a 


nta. 
) (Bot.) A 


coast of tropical Africa: 
while the third, 2. rufiia, is only known as a cultivated 
plant in Madagas- 


They have stout, 
unarmed, ringed 
trunks of no great 
height, and bear 
gigantic, pinnate, 
Spiny leaves, often 
fifty or more feet 
in length, and 
erect, so that the 
entire trees are 
sometimes sixty or 


Herd,) in iana, a N. W. central par., 
b. ou Texas; area, 2,190 square miles; Capital, Alex- 
andria. 


S, (rdp’Tdz.) [From I. us, swift. 
That part of a river where the vel 
is very conside owing to a d 


general S.E. course.—A N. by 
0 Washington. 


RAP 


Rappel, (rappei.) (d.) The drum-beat calling 
troops to arme. 

Raptores, trdp'to-reez) (Z06l.) An order comprising 
all Birds of Prey, or those which, with tew exceptions, 
pursue or capture birds or other animals for food. They 
are mostly of large size, and are characterized by strong. 
hooked bills, sharp claws, great extent of wing, aud 
very powerful muscles; and the females are generally 
larger than the males. They live in pairs, and choose 
their mates for life. The A. comprise three families: 
Vultturide (the Vultures), Fulcouidie (the Falcons), «nd 
Strigidz (the Owls). 

Rarefaction, (ri-re-fik'shiin.) [From L. rarefacio, 
T attenuate.) (/’%ys.) The action of a property pos- 
sessed by gases und aéritorm fluids by which the inter- 
vals between tlie purticles of matter composing them 
may be increased or dimiuished, so that the samo 
weight of the gus occupies a greater space. Raretac- 
tion is produced by diminishing the pressure or hy 
increasing the temperature. It is directly proportional 
to the diminution of pressure, and no limits to it have 
as yet been discovered. 

Raritan Bay, (rah're-tin,) lies bet. Monmouth and 
Middlesex cos., New Jersey, and Stuten Island, N. Y. 
Length 15 m.; mean breadth 10 m. 

Rasores, (ru-so'reez.) [From L. radere, rasum, to 
scrape.] (Zool.) The Scratchers, an O. of birds churac- 
terized by having the bill not longer than the head, 
the termínal portion more or less vaulted, and hard, 
and with or without a soft skin intervening between it 
and the head, and the nostril with a flashy scale extend- 
ing over its upper edge. With few exceptions, they 
bave a heavy body, short wings, rather stout legs. and 
large tail. They livo mainly upon the ground, are so- 
cial in their habits, and feed priucipally upon nats, 
berries, buds, tender leaves, and grain. 

Raspberry. (rdz'būr-re.) (Bot.) See RUBUS. 

Rat, (rdt) [From A. 8. p (Z09.) See MURIDE. 

Ratchet, (rücA^it. (Horol. An arm, moving on a 
centre at one end, and abutting at the other against the 
teeth of the ratchet-wheel, which it allows to turn in one 
direction, but not in the others, in which case it is also 
called a detent. Sometimes a K. is jointed freely to a 
reciprocating driver, for the purpose of impartiug con- 
tinuous motion to a wheel; — it is then termed a click 
or pau. The teeth of a dentate wheel are cut in a ser- 
rated form. 

Rate, (rdt.) [From L. ratus, computed.) (Fol. Econ.) 
An assessment by the dollar for public or municipal 
purposes, as for maintenance of the public highways, 
church repairs, county expenses, and the like. — ( Naut.) 
The naval clasaification of a ship according to its size 
or urMament; as, a first-rate, second-rate, &c. 

Ratel, (ra'til.) (Zoól.) The Mellivora ratel or Capen- 
sis (Fig. 556), an animal of the fam. Ursid, which in- 
habits the country near the Cape of Good Hope, and is 
celebrated for the destruction it makes among the 
nests of the wild bee, to the honey of which it is very 

rtial. It hasa blunt black nose; no external ears, 
t a small rim round the orifice; a rough tongue, 


— c E 
Fig. 556. — RATEL. 


short legs, and very long clawa. The color of the fore- 
head, crown. and whole upper part of the body isa cine- 
reons gray; the cheeks, throat, breast, belly, and 
limbs are black: and a dusky line extends from each 
ear to tho tail along the sides, beneath which there is 
another of gray. It has a remarkably tough and loose 
skin, with thick hair. Its length from the nose to the 
tail is forty inches, and the tail is twelve. 

Rath, (rd.) |1r.] (Geog.) A hill; also, a fortified 
mount; — used as a prefix to the names of many places 
in Ireland; as, Rathfarnham. 

Rat-hare. (Zo). See LAGOMYS. 

Ratibor, (ra) Te- bar,) a manuf. town of Prussia, p. 


l on the Oder, 44 m. S. S. E. of Oppeln. . 11,794. | Ra 
Ratification. (rdt-i-fe-ka' shün.) oa ratus, 
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fixed, and facere, to make.] (II., de.) The solemu 
act by which a govt. sanctions a treaty contracted by 
its representatives. x 

Ratio, (ra/she-o.) |L., from ratua.) (Math.) The rele 
tions which exist between two quantities: an ariikmeb 
ical R. consists in their difference, and a geometrical R. 
in their quotient. Thus, the arithmetical N. between 
8 and 6 is 8—4, or 2, which added to the less will form 
the greater; or takeu from tho greater will make the 
less. The geometrical R. between 6 and 2is $ or 3, and 
the less being multiplied by 3 will make the greater: 
or vice verad. F. is ex pressed by two dots, thus, a: b, 
or 6:4. They ure susceptible of various changes in 
form, without alteration of value. The first term of a 
R. is the antecedent, the second the consequent; the 
equality of ratios coustitutes proportion. 

Ration, (ra'shin.) [From L. ratio, a computation.] 
(Mil and Nur.) The fixed allowance of provisions, 
drink, &c., assigned to each soldier or sailor for his 
daily sustenance ; and, in the cavalry, with tbe addition 
of a certain amount of fo for each horse, 

Rational, (rd h“ nn-dl.) (From L. rationalis, belonging 
to a theory.} (Afath.) A term noting an arithmetical 
or algebraical quantity when it can be expressed in 
finite terms without tlie aid of symbols demonstrating 
the extraction of roots; when this expression can not 
be so made, the quantity is called irrational, 

Rationalism, (rds^'ün-àl-izm.) [Same derivation.) 
( Philos.) A system of opinions derived from ratiocina- 
tion, as distinguished from, or opposed to, inspiration ; 
or, deferring to, or mainly depending on, renson, as op- 
poeed to revelation, Ratimalists is a term which is ap- 
plied to those who look upon all events recorded in the 
Scriptures as events occurring in the common course 
of nature; and those who consider the statements of 
morality of sacred writings us subject to the test of hu- 
man reason, 

Ratisbon, (rd/'i1bón.) (Ger. RrarNsbuRG.] A manuf. 
city of Bavaria, on the Danube, 67 m. N.N.K. of Munich. 
It is a quaint, old-world place, and contains the Town- 
house where the imperial Diets were held, 1662-1806, 
R. was for ages the C. of Bavaria; and in 1524 the Ro- 
man Catholica formed a confederacy here aguinst the 
growing Protestant ascendancy. Jp. 30,357. 

Rattan, (ridtdn'.) [From Malay, a.] (Bot.) See 
Cal Ax us. 

Rattazzi, Un ARNO, (rdt-tdd'ze) an Italian statesman 
B. at Alessandria in 1810. After distinguishing himself 
as an advocate, he became one of the chiefs of the lib- 
eral party in the Chamber of Deputies, 1848, and to- 
wards the close of the same year was made head of a 
cabinet which had but a brief existence. Minister of 
justice in 1564, he held the chief portfolio of state for a 
short time in 1859, and in 1862 succeeded Baron Bica- 
soli as head of the govt. That position he filled a sec- 
ond time, April-Oct., 1867. D. 173. 

Rat'tle-box. (Bot.) See CRoTALARIA. 

Rattlesnake, (rd Lendl.) (Zoó(.) Sce CRoOTALIDAR, 

Rauch, CBRisT!AN, (rdwk,) an eminent German sculp- 
tor, B. at Arolsen, 1777; n. 1857. 

Ravelim.(rivim.) [Fr.] (Fortif.) A detached twe- 
faced work, forming salient angles, and raised in front 
of the counterscarp. When employed to cover the ap- 
proach to a bridge, it is called a téte du pont. The R. is 
also used in field-works. 

Raven, (ra'vn.) (Zoil.) See Con vipx. 

Ravenala, (rat-e-na'lah.) (Bot.) The Traveller's tree, 
a splendid Madagascar plant constituting a genus of 
Musacex. The trunk is like that of the palm, and is 
built up of the sheaths of the leaf-stalks, the other por- 
tions of the leaves having fallen off. The upper leaves 
are in two rows on long stalks, and they diverge from 
the upper portion of the stem somewhat in the same 
manner as the ribs of a fan, from its centre. The flowers 
are closely crowded in the axíls of large bracts or 
spathes, which are ranged in two rows along the ter- 
minal flower-stalke. 

Ravenna, (raA-vén'nah,) a city of Central Italy, C. of 
a p. of same name, near the month of the Montone in 
the Adriatic, 43 m. ES.E. of Bologna. The greateat 
poet of Italy, Dante, is cntombed here. R. was founded 
by the Thessalians, came under Roman rule in 234 n. c. 
and was made then a naval station, and by Honorius, 
in 404, the C. of the W. Empire. In 1218 it became a 
republic, and in 1441 was taken possession of by Vene- 
tians, who ceded it to the Pope in 1500. Three years 
afterwards, in a great battle fought near R., the Freuch 
under Gaston de Foix (who fell) defeated the Spanish 
and Papal allies, Pop. 19,118. 

Raven’na, in Ohio, a prosperous trading town, C. of 

Portage co., 38 m. 8.E. of Cleveland. 

Vigman, Gustave François XAVIER DELACROIX Das, 

(rah-vain-yón',) a French Jesuit, a, at Bayonne, 1706 
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For a period of 10 years, 18927 45, he occupied the pul- 
pit at Notre-Dame, Paris, where he gained great colab- 
rity as an orator. He wrote an Apology for his order 
(Tth ed., 1525), and n. in 1558, 


WaAvitz, or Rawiez, (ra^'vich) a manuf. town of. 


Prussia, grand-luchy of Posen, 64 m. S. of the city of 
Posen. ap. 19,099, 

Rawdon, (nr.) a town of Canada W., Hastings 
co., 68 m. W. N. W. of Kingston. Pop. 3,685, 

Ray, in Missouri, a W. N. W. co.; area, 500 sq. m.; C. 
Richmond. 

Ray, (rau.) Fr. rate; L. radius.) (Bot.) Same as RabiUs, 
q.v. — (Opt) A beam of light, issuing from a distant 
point; said to he direct, if it comes Immediately from 
anch point; reflected, if it first impinge upon any body 
before being transmitted to the Se. The mixed solar 
beam conveys Cdorific Rays (q. v.), and Cheratcal Rays, 
which latter produce certain effects on the composition 
of bodies, but neither heat, vision, nor color. —(Zool.) 
Ree RIDE. 

Ray. Jon, un English naturalist, B. in Essex, 1628; p. 
1705. He was author of à New Method of Plants (highly 
spoken of by Cuvier); a Universal History of Piants ; aud 
Synopsis of Quudlrupeds and Serpents, 

Rayah, orah) in Turkey, those subjecta who do not 
profess Islamism, but who are liable to pay the capita- 
tion tax. 

Ray mond, Henry Jarvis, an American Journalist, B. 
in Livingston co., N. V., 1820, founded in 1551 the“ New 
York Times,” and was elected lieut.-goveruor of the 
State in 1854. D. 1869, 

Ray ' mond, in Misstesippt, a vill., C. of Hinds co., 16 
m. S. W. of Jackson. This place, on May 12th, 1563, was 
the scene of a smart encounter bet. Gen, McPherson's 
Union corps, and two brigades of Confederates under 
Gens. Gregg and Walker, in which the latter were de- 
feated. National loss 442 men ail told; that of the Con- 
federates 523. 

Ray nul, GUILLAUME THOMAS Francois, ABBR, (ra-nahl',) 
a French philosopher, R. in Ronerque,. 1711, wrote a 
work entitled A History of the Culontes planted by Euros 
peus in America and India, and of their Influence on the 
Political Condition, Commerce, and Prosperity of Europe, 
This publication, reflecting on the political and religious 
institutions of France, was condemned by the Parlia- 
meat of 1781 to be burnt, and its author arrested. After 
passing some years in exile, Ze. died in Paris, 1799. 

Razor-bill. (Z %.) See ALCIDE. 

Razor-fish. (Zl.) See CILETODONTID®. 

Razor-shell. (Zo0/.) See SoLzNIDA. 

Ree, Cr) (Gram) A prefix or inseparable particle 
commencing certain words, aud which repeats or other- 
wise modifies their meaning; as, in replace, reexport, 
Ac. — (rd.) (Mus.) The name given by the French and 
Italians to the second note of the gamut or diatonic 
scale, equivalent to the Enzlish D. 

Ré, or Rhe. (Isle of.) (r,) a small island on the W. 
coast of France, dept. Charente-Inférieure, facing the 
city of Larochelle on the mainland. C. St. Martin. Pop. 
8, 0. 

Reaction, (re-k’shiin.) [From L. re, back, and actin, a 
proceeding.) (em.) Mutual or reciprocal action of 
chemical actions or bodies. —( ul.) Retrogression in 
political movements or tendencies, — (e.) A term 
used to indicate the process of recovery from a state of 
collapse, —( Phys.) The resistance made by all bodies 
to a change from motion to rest, or vice er. It is in 
reality due to the necessity of a body at rest receiving 
motion, before it can move; or a body in motion losing 
motion, before it can stop, — both of which need tiuie. 

Read, NarusN, (red,) an American mechanician, B. in 
Mass., 1759, was the invertor of a machine for cutting 
mils and making their heads by the sine operation. He 
also mule improvements in the steam-engine. D. 1840. 

Read. Toms BUCHANAN, an American artist and poet, 
B. in Penn., 122; b. 1872. Ho distinguished himself as 
a portrait-painter, published several volumes of success- 
ful poenis, and was the author of the well-known piece 
entitled! Sherùlaws Ride, 

Reade, Carles, (rid, à popular English novelist, n. in 
1824, received his education at Oxford. His works are 
preéminent for their powers of graphic expression and 
dramatic construction, and are sufficiently well known 
to need any recapitulation of their titles here. D. 1884, 

Reading, in Pennsylvania, a handsome and important 
city, C. of Berks co., 52 m. E. of Harrisburg, and mid- 
way bet. that city and Philadelphia. It carries on ex- 
tensive manufs. of iron, machinery, flour, &c., and con- 
nects by rail with all the principal places in the State. 


Reading, (cd ing.) a manuf. borough of England, C. 
of Berk:hire, at the confluence of the Thames and Ken- 
not, 88 m. W of London. 
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(Chem.) The name given to such .es or substance 
|. As serve to test others. 

. Real, (redila From L. res. au object.) (Law.) An 
“pith t applied to things permanent and immovable: 
A, realestate, consisting of lands, tenements, and here- 
ditaments. in distinction from peremalor movable prop- 
erty. F. asses are assets consisting in real estate, or 
lands and tenements descendible to an heir, sufficient 
to make good the charges upon tlie estate created by the 
ancestor, A real action i8 à suit for the recovery of real 
estate, — A. PRESENcE. (Theol.) In the Roman Cath- 
olie Church, the supposed actual presence of Christ's 
body and blood in the Eucharist, the bread and wine 
being supposed to be converted into the real body and 
bloodof the Saviour by the priest. —(ra'il ) Sp., roy al. 
(Camb.) A Spanish coin current at 100 centimes, anc 
fluctuating in value from 10 to 13 cents American. The 
R. vellon is a small piece of money worth abt. 5 cents. 

Realejo, (ru-dl-ho,) a seaport of Nicaragua, Central 
America, 20 miles XN. W. of Leon. It has a considerable 
export-trade. Pop. 5.000, 

Realgar, (re-cl'jár [Fr.] (Min) A mineral con- 
sisting of about 70 parts of arsenic and SQ of sulphur. 
This native sulphuret or arsenic is of a very brilliant 
scarlet color, generally translucent, but sometimes 
transparent; and occurs in the vicinity of volcanoes 
and in mauy igneous rocks; massive, disseminated, or 
crystallized. Its crystals are prisms, sometimes necdle- 
like. It yields to the pressure of the nail. 

Realism, (re‘dl-izm.) (Philos) That philosophical 
system which conceives external things to have an ex- 
isteuce independent of our conceptions of them. R. be- 
comes materilisim if it considers matter, or physical 
substance, as the sole original cause of things, and tha 
goul itself as acnaterial substance ; — in this sense, it is 
opposed to idealism, y. v. — As contradistinguished from 
nominalism, it is contrary to the theory which asserts 
that general teris have no corresponding reality, either 
in or out of our minds, being mere words, and nothing 
more. 

Realm, (Im.) [O. Fr royaume, a kingdom.) (7*4) 
The extent of a monarch's dominions, or of his regal 

| , jurisdiction. 

Ream, ovem.) [A. S., a bundle] A quantity of paper 
consisting of 20 quires of 24 sheets each: — this con- 
stitutes a N. of letter-paper. A prinfer'g R. consists 
of 2115 quires, or 516 sheets. Two reams constitute 

| what is termed a bunde. 

Ream's Station, (reemz-,) in Virginia, a place in 

| Dinwiddie co., situate a few m. W. by S of Petersburg. 

(At this spot strong fortified works erected by the Na- 

| tionals were taken by Gen. Heath's Confederate com- 


| Re- agent. (-a5j7n') [From L. re. back, and ago. T aet.) 


mand, Aug. 25th, 1864. Union loss, 2,400 men and 5 
guns, 

Reaping, (rép’ing.) [From A. S riran.) (Agric.) The 
act or operation of cutting grain with a scythe or 
sickle, or by means of a mechanical implement. See 
MowiNG. 

Rear, (rér.) [From Fr. arriere, behind.] (Mil) That 
part of an army which js behind the other: — opposed 
to front. — (Nav.) That division of a fleet which comes 
last in order: — opposed to van. 

, Reason, (re‘zn.) [Fr. raison; L. reor, to think.) ( Phi- 

| dos) A facnity of the human miud by which it distin- 
guisbes truth from falschliood, and good from evil, and 
which enables the possessor to deduce infereuces from 
facts or from propositions. T. diflers from eucderstand- 
inj, which is the faculty of reflection aud generaliza 
tion; and from instinct, which is a mere natural im- 
pulse, by which animals are directed to certain actiona, 
necessary for the preservation of the individual or the 
species. Instinct has nothing to do with reflection of 
experience; the wasp, in whatever solitude it may be 
reared, puts a food which it docs not use itself, along 
with its eggs, into a hole; und just enough of it to 
support the larva, which it will never see, until it is 
able to provide for itself. — Reasoning or Raliocinakon 
is an operation of the mind deducing some unknown 
preposition from others that are evident and known. 
Every act of reasoning necessarily includes three dis- 
tinet judgments; two, in which the ideas whose rela- 
tion we want to discover are severally compared with 
the middle idea; and a third, in which they are them- 
selves connected or disjoined, according to the result 
of that comparison. Now, as our judgments when put 
into words are called Propositions, so the expressions 
of our reasonings are termed Syllogisms. And hence 
it follows that as every act of reasoning implies three 
several judgments, so every syllogism must include 
three distinct propositions, See SYLLOGIAM. 

Re-assarance, (-is-shoor’dns.) [From L. re and Eng. 
assurunce.] (Law.) A second assurance against lod ; 


— 
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or the assurance effected by an underwriter to cover 
himself from loss on a previously insured risk. 
Rénumunr, Ríxf ANTOINE FERCHAULT DE, (rut-ato’miir,) i 
a French physicist, n. at La Rochelle in 1083. He be- 
came a member of the Academy of Sciences in 1708, 
and distinguished himself by making important im. 
provements in the casting of steel, the manuf. of tin- 
plates, and in artificial incubation of eggs. In 1731, he 
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Recitative, (r^»i-ta'tiv.) (From It. recifatlivo.] (Mus., 
A species of vocal composition which differs from an 
air in having no definite rhytlimical arrangement. and 
no decided or u strictly constructed. melody, but ap- 
proaches, in tonal succession and rhythm, to the dec- 
lamatory accents of language: it is, in fact, as Dear an 
approach as possible to speech delivered in musical 
sounds, 


invented the thermometer, dividing the interval be- | Reclinate, (rV li- Md.) | From L. reclino, to bend back.] 


tween the freezing- and boiling-points of water into 80 
degrees. Ile also wrote Memoirs Klustrating the History 
of Insects. D. 1757. 

Rebate, (reba!) [From L. re, and batucre, to beat.] 
((m.) Sume as Discount, q. 1. — (Arch.) A groove or 
channel cut longitudinally along the edge of a plank, 
&c. 

Rehee, (re. [From It. riben.) (Aus.) Formerly, 
an instrument partaking of many of the characteris- 
tics of a violin, having three strings tuned iu tiftlis, 
and plived on with a bow. It was introduced by the 
Moora into Spain. 

Rebellion, r. From L. rebellin, a renewal 
of war by a subjugated people.] (Law.) An open and 
avowed renunciation of the authority of the govt. to 
which allegiunce is due. It differs from ineurrertum, 
which may bea rising in opposition to à particular act 
or law, without a design to renounce wholly all subjec- 
tion to the govt., and which may lead to, but is not ne- 
cesanrily in the first instance A. 

Rebus, (re‘biis,) pl. Renvsres. [From L. res]. An enig- 
matical way of expressing some name, &e., by using 
pictures, figures, or symbols in lieu of words; such rep- 
resentat ions bearing a certain analogy to those words, 

Rebutter.(re-b5ttór.) [From Fr. rebtder, to rebuff.) 
(Law.) See PLEADING. 

Recaption, (-kóip'shin.) [From L. re, and capio, I 
take.] (Luw.) A remedy which lies in cases where 
anything belonging te a person is unlawfully withheld 
from him, and whereby he is empowered to claim and 
retake them in a peaceable manner. 

Receipt, (r.) (From L. receptus, received.] (m.) 
A written acknowledgment, discharge, or acquittance 
for money received, or other valuable consideration. 

Receiptor, (re-selor.) (Amer. Lii.) In Massachusetts, 
the name applied to a person who, on a trustee process 
being issued and goods attached, becomes surety to the 
sheriff to have thein forthcoming on demand, or in 
time to reapond the judgment, when the execution 
shall be issued, 

Receiver, (re-sfv'tir.) [From Fr. recevoir, to receive.! 
(Law.) A person appointed to receive the rents, &., ac- 
cruing from the estate of à person in difficulties, for the 
benefit of hia creditors; also, one who takes stolen 
poods from a thief, knowing them to be stolen, and 
incurs the guilt of being a partaker in the crime, us an 
accessory after the fact. — (Chem. and Parum.) The bell- 
glass placed on the plate of an air-pump ; also, a globu- 
iar vessel applied to a retort, to receive the product of 
distillation. 

Recent, (res!) rom L. recens, of late.] (Geol.) A 
term designating Whatever is of a date posterior to the 
introduction of man. 

Receptacle, (re«^p'ta-1.) [From L. reciprocus, by 
turns.) (Bot.) A general term expressive of a part 
which receives or bears other parts; as the R.of flowers 
or clinanthium, the A. of fruits or torus, the P. of ovules 
or placenta. 

Recess, (ons (From L. recessus, a going back.) 
(J.) The interval of time during which the proceed- 
ings of a iegislative or judicial assembly are suspended, 
—( Hist. In German history, a decree of the Imperial 
Diet. — (Ho.) A sinus, or hiatus between the lobes of 
leaves, 

Recipe, (repe) Fr; L. rerimens, receiving.) A 
receipt for the preparation of any mixture or com- 
pound; a medical prescription, 

Reciprocal, iresip'ro-k.) [From L. reciprocus, by 
turns. (ram.) A term employed in à sense analogous 
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(Bol) Bent down over somo other part: — said of cer- 
tain branches of trees or shrubs, 

Reclination, (rck-li-na'sh in.) [Same deriv.] ( Dé.) 
The angle formed by the plane of a dial when inter- 
Becting a vertical plane horizontally. — (Svrg.) A mode 
of operating in cases of cataract, consisting in applying 
the needle iu a certain manner to the anterior surface 
of the cataract, and depressing into the vitreous humor 
80 as to cause the front surface of the cataract to be 
the upper, and its lateral surface the lower one. 

Recluse, (1--Alooz’.) [From L. reclisus, shut np.) (Ecc.) 
One of a community of religious persons who live 
secluded in single cells attached to monasteries. 


| Recognizance, (re-kdg'ne-zdna.) From L. recognosen, 


to acknowledge.) (Lw.) An obligation of record en- 
tered into before some duly authorized magistrate, to 
perform some particular act, as to keep the peace, to 
pay a debt, &c., — upon the carrying out of which con- 
dition the obligation becomes null and void; but upon 
failure the amount of the R. is forfeited. It differs 
from a bond, inasmuch that the latter creates a new 
debt, while a H. is an acknowledgment upon record of 
a former debt. The person to whom the . is made is 
known as the recognize ; and he who cuters upon it the 


recogniser, 

Recoil, (re-keil’.) [From L. re, back, and culus, the fun- 
dament.) (Gun.) The retrograde movement of a piece 
of ordnance upon being fired: it is occasioned by the 
pressure of the gas npon the foot of the bore, in the 
direction of the axis, being equal to that which acts 

upon the charge. 

Recollets, (rch/6l-lrtz.) [I.. recollectus, gathered. to- 
gether.] (Eccl. Hist.) A name given to the members 
of certain reformed bodies of mounastie orders, whether 
of men or women, iu the Roman Catholic Church. 

: Reconnoissamnee, (re-kon-nois'sinz.) [Fr.] ( Geol.) 
The survey of a tract of country with reference to. its 
general geological features, — (Md.) The examination 
of a line of country, or of an enemy's position, with 
regard to ulterior strategic dispositions of troops.—A 
PR. in force, signifies a demonstration of attack by a 
large body of troops upon an enemy's position, for the 
purpose of ascertaining its strength. &c. 

Reconstruction, (-strik'shtan.) MUS L. re. and 
Eng. construction.) (Amer. Pol.) A phrase which, since 
the close of the Civil War, has come to be applied to 
the reorganization of the S. States under special Acts 

of Congress. 

Record, (rcek/ord.) [From Fr. recorder.) (Law.) Any 
verified. or official copy of any writing, or account of 
facts or proceedings, entered in a book for safe-kecping 
and reference, — A Court of KR. is one whose acts aud 
judicial proceedings are inscribed in books of archives 
for permanent evidence, 

Recorder, re- rr.) (Same doriv.) (Law.) The 
presiding officer of the judicature in certain cities and 
boroughs, so named from the fact of his court being 
one of record ; as, the recorder of the city of London. 

Recovery, (re-küe'r'e)) [Same deriv.) (Law.) The 

| obtaining a verdict in favor of one's right to something 
withheld by an opposing party, by a judgment of acourt 
delivered in a suit at law, 

Recrimination, (-Arim-e-na’shin.) [From L. re, 
and criminatus, an accusing.] ( Law.) A counter-charge 
brought by an accused against his accuser upon the 
same fact. 

Recrudency, (rekroo'dén-s,) or RECRUDFSCENCY, 
[From L. recrucdescere.) (Med.) Increased virulence 
of a disorder after an interval of comparative ease. 


to that attached to it in ordinary language. A geomet-' Recruiting, (re-Arooting.) (From L.recreeco.] (Mil? 


rical proposition is the R. (or iner] of another, when 


the “data” of the one are the * quasita" of the other, 


and rice rersd. In Algebra, one quantity is the K. of 
another, when the one is the result of unity divided by 
the other, 

Reciprocating Motion, (-ka’ting mo’shiin.) [Same 
deriv.] (Mech.) An alternate up-and-down or toand- 
fro movement, as of a piston-rod. 


Reciprocation, (-sip-ro-ka’shiin.) [Same deriv.] 
(Med. Regular alternation of two symptoms or 
diseases. 


Recital, (resit'à1) [From L. recitation.) (Law.) The 
introductory statement of the matter when pleading 
te some positive allegation. 


The act or practice of raining new soldiers to All up 

| the depleted ranks of an army. 

Rectangle. (ret! ing- .) (From L. rectus, right, aud 

, anmuüns,angle.] (Geom.) A right angle constituted bs 

| tlie falling of one line perpendicularly upon another: 

au body having one or more angles of 90 deg. is said 
to be rectangular. 

; Rectification, (-tif-e-ku’shiin.) [From L. rectus, 
right, and facio, I make.] (en.) A process applied 
to alcohol after its distillation, to remove certain impu- 
rities which come over with it from the still. Theae, in 
part, consist of essential oils; and in order to effect 
their removal, caustic potash is added in sufficient pro- 
portion to saponify the oll present; water is aleo cot.. 
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and to remove this, and 
to assist in removing the oily matters, common pearl. 
ash is added. Technically, the former of these is called 
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The American Avoset, Arcurri- 
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Jurisdiction in 


Law.) 


the suit should be pe 


from passing Judgme 
terest, or on üccount 


dice, 


Red. (r4) A. S.] The second and inte 


reiuionies of the est 


nt, either upon 
of a legal obje 


za’shiin.) [From 


ablished Anglican 


L. recusa 19. 


A plea or exception tendered 
s fo the effect that the 


primary colors, and the Wost positive 


forming, with yellow 


and with blue t 


Red-an timony, ( 


talline mineral, 
and sulphate of 
Red Bank, in 


abt. 26 m. S. of 


„the secondary orang 
he secondary purple, cri 
Leine.) (Che; 
being a compound of oxi 


antimony, 


New Jersey. a village 
New York. 
Red-bellied Snake. 


ed-bird. (7; 


rial birds comprisin 
Syl ricolidu., They have the bil rath 
at the tip, the winus elongated, tl 
female yellowish, 
bird, P. estira, and the Scarle 


acarlet, of the 


N. American species, 


Red breast, (red bros) (Zaii.) 

obin : — &o styled from the« 

Red Cedar River, (-s. , 

rn co., Miunesota, am 

in Louisa Co., Iowa, aft 
300 


m. 
Red'-deer. (Zul.) See CER YID E. 


Redemption, (d 'sh n.) [From L. redemption, a re- 
ahsom or deliverance of Sills 
ners from the penaltics incurred by their Misdeeds 
through the sacrifice of Christ, he 

remer, — ( Com.) Repurchase by the issuer of bills, 
notes, or other vouchers of indebtedne 
of the value of the same to the holder. — (La 
Burr or REDEMPTION, 


deeming.) (Theol, ) 


The 1 


rincdiate of the 
of all colors, 
, Rearlet, &c., 
son, &e. 

n.) A red Crys- 
de of antimony 


of Monmouth co., 
(Zul.) Sou COLUBRID, 


The common ni 
g the genus 


the of the insog- 
Pyranga in the fan. 
ier Sfralicht, notched 
e color of tho male 
The Summer Red- 
t Tanager, P. rubra, are 


A familiar name of the 
‘olor of its breast-feathers. 
r4! has its source in Free- 
l empties into the Iowa River, 
er a S.S. E. and S. W. course of 


nce called the Jee- 


88, by payment 


judge having 
“quired to Abstain 
the ground of in- 
ction to his preju- 


w.) See 


RED 


Redemptorists, (7m'to-rist«) (Kock His) In the 
Rom. Cath. Church, a religious order founded by Al- 
fonso de Liguori in Italy, 1732, and sanctioned by Bene- 
dict XIV. in 1749. They constitute a kind of Prupa- 
kandist mission, and have 10 houses in the U. States. 

Ked-fin. (Zo5l.) See CY PRINIDA. 

Red-gum, or STROPHULUS, (Med.) An eruption of 
red, or sometimes Whitish, pimples, occurring in early 
inlancy, chiefly about the face, neck, and arms, aur- 
rounded by a reddish halo; or interrupted by irregu- 
lar patches of cutaneous blush. None of these erup- 
hous are of any importance, ind no medical treatment 
is usually necessary, 

Red-ink Plant. ( Bot.) See PHYTOLACCACER, 

Red Lake, a considerable body of water constituting 
the boundary line bet. Polk and. Pembina cos., inn. 
sofa, It consists of two basins, connected by a narrow 
Btrait, and discharges its surplus waters into a river of 
fame rame, an afluent of the Red River of the North 

Red Lead. (Min.) See CHROMATE, and LEAD, 

Red-liquor, (iur.) (Chem.) A crude acetate of 
alumina, used as A mordant by calico-printers. 

Redonda, (ra-don'dah,) a small island of the Brit. W. 
Indies, lying bet, Nevis and Montserrat, in. N. Lat. 169 
55^, W. Lon. 62° 10, 

Redoubt, . (ae redoute.) ( Fortif.) Generally, 
any Work constricted to defend a military position: 
particularly, a fortitication diced within the lines of 
another to strengthen it; or one erected to hold some 
outlying strategie point. 

Red Pepper. iel.) See Capsicuy. 

Ked-poli. Jiri.) The common nume of the Een. Ægia- 
thas, fum Fringillidae, comprising reddish-colored N. 
American birds, which have the Dill short and acutely 
conical, wings long, and the tail deeply forked. 

Red River, e,) the southernmost of the larger 
aflluents of the Mississippi, is formed by severa] forks 
rising in the caiions of the desert culled Æ Llano Esta- 
cade in N. W. Texas, and taking a Winding course, gen. 
erally E. by S., skirts Indian Ter., passes through Arkan- 
Bas, and finally th rough Louisiana, where it embouchea 
into the Mississippi bet, A voyelles and Concordia par- 
ishes, in N. Lat. 3519, W. Lon. 91 50“. Total length, 
1,200 ni., 500 of which are navigable, — In Teras,n N. E. 
co., b. by Indian Territory, with a highly fertile soil and 
prairie-lHike surface, ©. Clarksville, 

Red River Country (The. in Canada, the name 
formerly given to the new p. or Manitoba, a large extent 
of etl litthe known territory, lying N. of the dividing 
line between Dakota Territory and the State of Minne- 
Sofa, at the foot of Lake Winnipeg, and on both sides of 
the Red River of the North, 

Red River of the North, (The.) a large stream 
which springs from nmong the lakes of Otter Tail co, 
Minnesota, and taking aline bet. that State and Dakota, 
falls intu Lake Winnipeg, Br. N. America. Length, 700 m. 

Redruth, (Te rot, a mining-town of England, co. 
Cornwall, 9 m. NW. of Falmouth. Fm. 10,555. 

Red Sanders Wood. (Bui. ) See PrERocaRPUS., 

Red Sea (The), or AR AUIAx GULF, a long, burrow, 
but deep arm of the Indian Ocean, constituting the 

great dividing water-channel bet. N.E. Africa and tlie 
Arabian peninsula, and connecting with the Mediterra- 
nean on the N. by the Suez Cunal (q. v.), and on the S. 
with the Gulf of Aden by the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. 
Its shores are very generally naked and sterile; ita 
Waters ofa high temperature: and ita navigation dan- 
erous on account of the MANY coral-reefs and ixvets of 
volcanic formation which tringe its Costs, It extends 
1,400 m. from N. to S., and is 230 m. broad at the widest 
part. 

Redstart, (red’stahrt,) or Repratn, (Zool) The Seto- 
Phara rulicilla,a handsome and lively N. American little 
bird of the fam. Ay vicolibe, Ita general color is black, 
the sides of the breast and base of the quilla nud tai! 
reddish-orange, and the abdomen white. It is üluiost 
coustantly hunting insects along the branches, and with 
every movement it opens and shuts its beautiful tail, 
then flirts it from side to side, and at the same time 
utters its pleasing telee-wwhee, 

Reduction, (AN.) [From L. reductio, a restor. 

ing.] GATA.) The chauge of a quantity from one do- 

Nomination to another, without alteration of its value, 

—(Algeb.) The reducing of an equation to its simplest 

form, or clearing it of all superfluous quantities, by 

Bepareting the known from the unknown, till the un- 

known quantity is found on one side, and the known 

on the other. — (Fine Arti.) The ac t, art, or process of 
making a duplicate of a figure or design on a smaller 
scale thun that of the originul, hut without impairing its 

harmony of proportion. — (Metall, j The conversion of a 

Metallic compound into a metal. Itis sometimes effected 

by heat alone, oxygen being evaporated ; but it gener 
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ally requires, along with heat, some deoxsu:zing agent, Nenn (re-f'In'fng.) [From Fr. raffiner, to purify.) 
charcoal being most commonly used for that purpose on Generally, the act, art, or process of purifying & thing; 
the large scale.— ( Logic.) The conversion of a syllogism Including not only the assaying or purifying of metals, 
in one of the so-called imperfect modes to a mode in the| but likewise the clarification of liquors, sugar, salt, &c. 
first igure. — (Surg.) The act or process of replacing u Refleeting Power. (re-flékt’ing.) | From L. reflecto, 
dislocated or fractured joint, organ, &., in its former po- I bend back.] ( Phys.) The property that possesses a sub- 
sition. stance of throwing off a greater or less proportion of 
geduplication, (-doo-ple-ka’shiin.) [Same deriv.) incident heat. This power varies in different substances. 
A kind of condition expressed in & qct In order to study this power in different bodies without 
indicating or assigning the manner in which the predi-| having recourse to as many reflectors, Leslie arran 
cate is attributed to the subject. . his experiments as shown in Fig. 557. The source of 
Redwing, (réd’ wing.) (Zovl.) The English name for! heat is a cubical canister, M, now known as Leslie’ 
Turdus iliacus, a European spe- 


ue co., abt, 45 m. S. K. 
of St. Paul. 
&ed-wood. (B°) See CEDRE- 


Redwood, in Minnesota, u S. S W. 
co., b. on Dakota; area, 3,900 sq. 


vibration, produces the sound of 
certain instrumenta, as the oboe, 
bassoon, clarionet, &c.— A reed- 
organ is an instrument in which 
a set of reeds is subjected to the 
aetion of the wind, after the man- 
ner of the melodeon, &c.— R «stop, 
a set of pipes iu an organ fur- = 
nished with reeds. — Weaving.) — 
A framework of para lel stripe é 
of wood, for the passage through 
of the warp-threads set in the 
lathe or batten. 

Reed’-bird. (Zul.) See ICTER- 


Fiy. 557. — LESLIE'S EXPERIMENT ON REFLECTING POWER, 


cube, filled with hot water. A plate, a, of the substance 
to be experimented upon is placed on the axis of a re- 
flecting mirror between the focus and the mirror. ln 


IDA. 

&eed'-buck. (Zobl.) The Eng. 
name of Eleotragus arundinaceus, a species of antelope 
found in S. Africa. 

Reed, ‘Thomas B A prominent legislator, born 
Portland, Me , Oct. 18, 1839, educated at Bowdoin 
College ; studied law, and began practice in 1865. Dur- 
ing the War was Acting Assistant Payinaster in the 
Western River Navy. He entered the Maine House 
in 1868, and the Senate in 1870, wes sent to Congress 
in 1876, where he has since remained He gradually 
became a leader of the Republican members, and was 
chosen Speaker of the Hist Congress, in which he 
made the famous new rule that ei members present 
should be counted to make a quorum. whether voting 
or not. llas continued Speaker since. His name is 
prominently mentioned as a nominee for President. 

Reef. (From D. rif.) (Geon.) A ledge of rocks usually 
lying a little below the surface of the sea; also, the 
name given to a en of shoals left high-and-dry at 
certain states of the tic 
Among sailors, that part of a sail situate between the 
head and a reef-band, which is rolled up when reducing 

— gail. —Reefing signifies the taking in of a sail during a 
Leavy gale, so as to circumscribe the surface to be acted 
upon by the wind. 

Reel, (rél.) (From A. S. hreol.] ( Dancing.) A kind of 
lively dance, resembling a hornpipe, peculiar to the 

Highlanders of Scotland. 

Rees, ABRAHAM, (reez,) an English divine and author, B. 
in N. Wales, 1743, after editing the Cyclopredia of Eph- 
raim Chambers (4 vola., 1778-89), reproduced much of 
the matter it contained in a more diffuse and elaborate 
form under the title of Rees’ Cyclopredia (45 vols., 1802- 
20). D. 1825. 

Reeve, (rév.) (Zoil.) The female of the RUFF, J. v. 

Reeve. Allied to reef ; imp. me) (Naut.) To pass, as 
the end of a rope, through a holeina block or cleat, &c. 

Re-exportation, (-’ks-por-ta’shiin.) (Com.) The ex- 


water of the cube is always kept at 1009, but it is found 
that the temperature indicated by the thermometer 
varies with the nature of the plate. This method gives 
a means of determining, not the absolute reflecting 
power of a body, but its power relatively to that of some 
body taken as à standard of comparison. 
Reflection, (-flék’ shiin,) or REFLEXION. [Same ne] 
(Mech.) The rebound of one body from the surface o 
another and impinging body. — ( Phys.) The turning 
of a ray of light or heat from a body against which it 
has impinged; & reflecting is necessarily & polished 
surface. Light and heat, in reflections, follow the law 
of perfectly elastic bodies; that is, " the go of inci- 
dence is equal to the angle of reflection." This enables 
us to ascertain with ease the path of a reflected ray: 
and to explain how it is that: 1. Plane mirrors alter 
the apparent position but not the size of an object; 7. 
Concave mirrors bring rays toa focus, and either in- 
crease or diminish the apparent size of an object, ac- 
cording as it is in one or other of the conjugate foci * 
and 3. Convex mirrors disperse rays, and diminish the 
apparent size of an object. 
Reflector, (re- Heut' u r.) (Opt.) See LENS, and MIRROR. 
Reflex. (CHs. (From L. reflerus, bent back.] ( Bot.) 
Bent or curved back, or reflected, a8 à petal. — (Paint) 
A term employed to indicate those places in a picture 
which are supposed to be illuminated by & light re- 
flected from some other body, represented in the same 
porting of goods or commodities which had been pre- piece. R. action. ( Physiol.) An action commonly 
viously imported. regarded as having been performed unconsciously, and 
Referee, (réf-tir-é’.) (From L. refero, to consult.] (Lau) consisting in the reflection by an afferent nerve of an 
One to whose decision & matter is referred for settle- impression conveyed to a nervous centre by an afferent 
ment; particularly, a person appointed judicially to nerve. — R. vision. (Opt.) That vision performed by 
wear, examine, and decide & cause between parties, | means of reflected rays, as from mirrors. 
pending before a court. Reflexive (re-flcks iv.) [Same deriv.] (Gram.) A 
Reference. Peary deriv.] (Law.) Same as ARBITRA-| term describing certain verbs having for their express 
TION, q. v. — ( Print.) A mark in the text of a work re-| object a pronoun referential to the agent or subject as 
ferring to a similar one in the side or at the bottom of! its antecedent; as, he washed himself. 
the page. | Re'flux. (Meleor.) See FLUX- 
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Reform., . funn’) [From L. re, and forma, shape.) 
fol.) Adisplacinz that which is antiquated, defective, 
vicious, or inappliavole to the demands of a progressive 
state of society, by that whieh is more iti accordance 
with the spicad aud advaucctuent of modern. lioersl 
ideas, 

Reformation, The.) (r. Vr mud . f 
deriv.) (Feel. Hee.) A term applied by Protestants to 
that æra in modera history when the doctrines and 
usages of the Roman Catholic Church, then dominant 
throughout the Westen States of Christendom. were 
first called iu question. This event is commonly dated 
froin the year bolt, when Luther began to oppose the 
Pope, and condemned the sale of indulgences, Mo- 
alia, however, assigns to it tlie date 1520, Ww ieu Luther 
was excotntiunieated. 

Reformed Church. (Ecl. Hist.) 
term employed to destynate, not all the churches of 
the Reformation, bat those in which the Calvinistic 
doctrines, and still more the Calvinistic policy. prevail, 
io contrielistinetion to the Lutherans. The largest 
branches in the U. 
America (late D and the Heformed Curved in the 
Get Stites ate Hern Reformed ;. The largest 
branches in Europe are those ot Holland where there 
are two branches, one State church and one jude- 
perdent otlbun ary, of Switzerland (where this church 
has, however, in every canton an independent organisa- 
tion, and France. In Germany, a large portion of the 
. . bas been aprserbiesd by the ated Evang lical C— 
R. Eriscopan C. Since 15735, a liberal oflelioot of the 
Episcopal Church holding the saine tenets, 

Reformer. (Erel. Heto Que whe maagorated the 
Reformation . c). — (.) One who advocates politi- 
cal reform. 

Refraction, -Fik hin.. 
Phys.) The deviation of à ray ot light irom a right 
fine in entering a mnedoum of ditlerent density, The 
creat law of It., which holds witlitiezardtoa!ll bodies and 
all medias, is, that a body passing obli jucly out of 
one medi s into anotlier i which it meets with less 
resistance, 8 refracted or turned towards the perpen- 
oi ular: ana, on the contrary, in passing out of one me- 
dorns iuto another in which the resistance ts greater, it 
is refracted or turned from the. perpen cutar. — The 
ratio of the lines of the augles of incidence and A. is 
called tlie inder of Ro; it is dillerent in dilerent media, 
and is obtamed, for each, by experiment — being that 
Which is obtained when light passes from a vacuum 
into the melini. It enables us to ascertiun the path 
ot a ray, passing through any medium, or any nuinber 
ot media: 
aumouut of divergences: produced by those which are 
concave. Whatever the number or kind of 
through which a ray of light may pass, ite path is tlie 
saine, trom whichever of its extreaities it begins its 
motions, — Dowdle R. Certain substances have the 
power of decomposing & ray of white light into two 
others, which are retracted at different angles, and are 
foutid to possess very different properties. 
IZATION.) — iib M. 
the celestial bodies above the troe places; caused by 
the passiize of light through the atmosphere of tlie 
earth, Since the refractive power of an ieriform 
aid is fonnd to be proportional to its density, and the 
density of Che air continually diminishes, as its distance 
from the earth increases, the path of a ray which tra- 
Verses Che atmosphere obliquely must bea curve. The 


{Same 


A couventional 


existence of atmospheric AL was known ata very early | 


period. It is clear that the place of distant or elevated 


terrestrial objects must be affected by &. due to the. 


atinospliere : this effect is called terrestrial &. 
Refractive Power, i-poc'ir) (Same deriv.) (% e.) 


The decree to which a diaplionons body detlects à ras j 
For the measure of this 
influeuce, modern writers generally adopt the square 


of light which iutersects it. 


of the inde X of refraction made less by unity, or =I, 
where n indicates the principal index of refraction 

Refrain, (refrain) (Fr.j (Mies) Tue burden or chorus 
of u song or melody. 

Refrangibility, (-frin-jehil'e te) [From L. re, and 
Eug. frangitilit y. "C Phys) The disposition of rays of 
light to be refracted or turned out of a straight course 
in passing out of one transparent body or medium into 
another, 

Refrigerant, (re-frij'ür-tnt.) 
to make cold.) (Med) 
morbid temperature of the body. The /e. in most com- 
mon use consist in the abstraction of caloric by ice und 
$oe-di inks, cold water, cold letnonades, soda water, and 
effervescing druughts Internally; aud externally, cvol 
air, ould water, evaporating lotions, aud trigorific mix- 
tures. 


(From L. refrigescere, 


States are the Reformed Church in| 


From L. ref vacfut, broken! i 


to ascertain the foci of convex media, and the | 


media, 


(Nen Polak. | 
The apparent angular elevation of | 


Medicines which depress the | 


REG 


Refrigerator, (-/rij'tr-a-tér.) (Same deriv. An ice 
box: ulso. an Apparatus composed ot a systeru of. pipes 
immersed in tanks of cold water, and used in tbe cool 

in of large quantities of liquids Which are made to cir- 
culate through the sud pipes, 

Refringwency. (rij 5 (I.) The power ex 
erted by a substance to refiuct u ray, 

Refugee, r. / u-. e [From L. refugio, l take shelter 
iu.] One whe iu times of religious persecution or civil 
or political commotion, Mees to à foreign country for 
refuge and protection, The terni was in tlie first place 
apphed to those French Protestants Who, on the revo- 

j| cation of the Edict of Nantes, Ned their country to 

| avoid persecution. See EMigies, 

Refugio, (refi jen, jin Fe ras, u . S. H. c. skirted by the 
| Mexican Gulf; area, 1:400 sq. m. ; C. Refugio. 
Regalia, -- UL things pertaining to royalty 

Literally, the rights and prerogatives incidental to. and 
exercised by, the kingly power, Hence, in an extend d 
rende, the insignia used at the coronation of a monarch : 


, the crown-jewels, &e.— Also, the emblems borne or 
worn by the members of some order or society ; as, the 
regali ol the eights Templars, 

Kegel. 26770 or Rigel, (Ar. ridji.) (Asron.) A 


star of the first mag left heel of the 


nitude, seen in the 
const. Orion. 

Regelation, (ri-- son) [L. relatio, thawing.’ 
(Phys) It seems probable that Faraday, who gave this 
name to the phenomenon we are now to describe, stip- 
posed “regelitia”™ to signify re-freezinz. When two 
pieces of melting ice are brought into contact congela- 
tion takes place when they touch. This phenomenon, 
first noticed by Faraday, is called regefudwn, He ex- 
plained it on this wise, The particles at the surface of 
a niss of ice are Jess restramed by the force of cohesion 
than Chose within the mass. Thus thes pass easily 
into the gun state; and accordingly the surface of ice, 
hen the temperature is near the freezitig-point, be- 
Comes meist Now, when two pie ces of ice in this come 
(htion are brought into contact, those particles which 
are upon the surfaces brought together, are placed iu 
the comlition of particles belonging to the inside of a 
mass of ice, and being thus brought more fully than 
before under the influence of the force of cohesion, pass 
into the solid state. When the teinperuture is below 
the freezing point reielation does not take place, for tlie 
surface of the ice continues dry at such tetiperatures, 

Regensburg, in Germany, See RATISBON, 

Regent, (regent (From L. regeas, ruling.] (%.) One 
invested with the powers of a regency; that is to say, 
who governs à kingdom or state during the nonage, abe 
sence, oc incapacity of the rightful monarch.—(Zdue.) 
In New York State, à member of a board or body-cuor- 
porate, which has power to grant acts of incorporation 
for colleges, and to visit and inspect all colleges, acade- 
mies, and schools in the State. 

Reggio. %,, a manuf, town of N. Italy, p. Modena, 

10 un. W. X W. of the city of Modena, Pup. : 21.174. — 

Another canc. Regium Julits in 8. Italy, C. of Calabria 

Ulteriore II. on the Strait, and 8 m. S. E. of the city of 

Messina, Pup. 15,6097. 

,Kegicide, (r j'e-sid.) [From L rez, regis, a king, and 
cu dare, to kill.] (Law) The slayer or assassin of a 
king: — historically and specific ally, a term applied to 
those men who, under the form of a trial, cundemued 
Kings Charles I. of England and Louis X VI. of Frauce 
to death, 

Régime, (ra-zhém'.) [Fr., from L. rer, regis] (Pot 
Mode, style, or character. of administrative govern- 
ment. — Ancien régime. [Fr.] The system of state and 

So social polity which existed in France prior to the Revo- 

| lution of 1789. 

Regimen, (rj'cm^n) [L, à Kuiling.] (d.) The 
regulation of diet, With a view to preserve or restore 
health, See HYGLENK. —( Gram.) That part of syntax, 
or construction, Which regulates the dependent rela- 

tions of words, and the alterations whieh one ocasions 
or requires in another connected with it, 

Regiment. (rj'e-méwt.) Fr., from L. rege, I govern.? 

© (Sf) A boly of troops, either infantry. cavalry, of 
artillery ;—the first consisting of oneor more battalions, 
or several companies (usually 10); the cavalry of sev- 
eral troops or squadrons; the artillery of se veral batter- 
je. lu each ease, a J. is under command of a colonel 
or lieutenaut-colonel, R«ginentala, the uniform worn 
by the officers, non-comuiissioned officers, aud privates 
of a regiment. 

Region, (rein.) [From L. regio, a jurisdiction gov- 
erned.] (Ce... A large extent of land or territory 
inhabited b 'y many people of the same stock or nation, 


| aud inclosed within certain bounds or Limite. — (Bol.) 


A tract of counrcy distinguished by the production, or 
prodominating number, of certain planta, trees, &c. 


REG 


&egtster, is lar.) (From L. re, back, aud gero, es- 
dim, to carry.| (Diplomatio; An official account of 
the proceedings of a publie bey; or a book in el | 
ure eutered und recorded memoirs, acts, and minutes, 
tor the purpose of preserving the same, or rendecing | 
them easily accesible for reference. -.) A docu 
went issuing from the custom-house, giving a deserip- 
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1818, passed some Inonfths ametg tle No Atuetican In 

diane, and iu 1846-7, served with galleutry in the Meg 

ean War os a captain in the U. S. army. His works, 

chiefly descriptive of Indian life and manuets, wre 

voluinineus, and highly estectied both in America aud 

1 His late novel, Zh Finger of Fuatr, appeared iu 
D. 1881. 


tion ofa ship, with all purticu'ars as to her tone, mi- Reid. Tuomas, n Scottish metuplivsician, B. in co. Kiu- 


tionality, ownership, &.: — it is always required to be ! 
carried by the shipon foreig zh voz ages, as & proof of ler | 
true nationality. Vessels employed in the coasting: | 
trade are simply enrolled, not registered, —( Print.) Such | 
au accurate arrangement of the lines and pages that | 
these printed on one side of the sheet shall fall exactly 
on these on the other. — (Tup -foreding The inner 
part or the mould in whieh printing-tv pes are cust, — 
(Chem, de.) An aperture witha lid, stopper, or sliding- | 


cardine, 1710, entered into the Church, became prof. of 
moral philosophy at Kings Coll, Aberdeen, 1752, and 
s, Adam Smith in a similar capacity at Glascew, 1162. 
In his Inquiry info the Human Miud ., he sought to 
refute the sceptical reasonings deduced by Hume trom 
the ideal philosophy of Bishop Berkeley. He was ise 
author of Essays ou the lutellectual , of Man (Mobi, 
and Exsays on the Actice Power of the Human Mind, 
(17*8.) D. 1796. 


plate, ina furnace, stove, and the like, for re;zulating | Reimportation, (-in-por-fa'shin.) [From L. re. and 


the supply of air, and thus increasing or diminishing | 
the heat of the fire, | 

Replacing lah, a fortified seaport of Cuba, on the har- , 
bor and epposite to the city of Havana. Pep 3,000, | 

Regnard, JEAN FAN US, (LA IH.) an eminent 
French comic poet, k. in Vari is, 1055, after an adventure | 
ous career in early life, settled down asa writer of come | 
edies at Paris, und acquired a reputation second only to | 
that of Mohère. Among his best productions are The | 
Gambler, The AUsnt- Minded, and The Universal Legatee, | 
D. 1703, | 

Regression, recor shi.) From L, regression, a turn- 
ing back J) (Asto The Woof tie moens nodes is that 
motion of the liue of intersection of the moon's orbit 
with the ecliptic, which is retrograde, or opposed. to i 
the order of the signs. 

Regular, (ey’wlir.) [Same deriv.) (Bot) A term | 
applicable to those flowers which have cil the parts of | 
each series of à similar form and size; as, the Butter- | 

cup, for instance, — i beelo A meiner ob religious ' 
truternity who leads à monastic life; and fives ander an | 
obligation to keep the three vows of obedience, chas- | 
tity. and poverty : — as distinguished from a secur — 
(P) (MU) Soldiers belonging to a standing or per- 
manent army, or one entirely at the disposition ef the 
govt; ins distinguished from olitia or volunteers. 

Regulator, (re-. From B. regulo, E direct.) 
(Meli) That part of à machine whieh produces an 
equable or uniform movement, such as the fly wheel, 
the governor, the throtthe-valve of à steatnecagine, Kc. 
— Heul.) An apparatus attached to the hair-pring 
of à watch, whieh, by prectíca!fy lengthening or shiort- 
ening the spiral spring attached to tlie balance, Causes 
the watch to go slower or faster; in modern watches it 
is generally a mere index: in those of older date, it is a 
penton and segment. In each case, one end of the 
spring passes freely, but in contact, through an aper- 
tare in à small piece which is movable along the 
Spring. 

Regulas, Mincus Attivics, (roy lis.) A celebrated 
Reman commander daring the first Punic war, whe, 
being taken prisoner by the Carthiczinians, and sent to 
Rome by them to persuade his countrymen to make, 
peace, urged them to proseente the war with greater! 
vigor. Having kept his word to return if the terms of | 
pesce were rejected, he was killed by his captors with: 
the utmost cruelty, f. 6, 250. ; 

Regulus. [L.a little king] Wetal.) A term used 
in a generic sense for metals in different: stages of pu- 
rity, but which still retain, toa greater or less extent, 
the impurities they contained in the state of ore. 

Regusa, (rogos'zih,;i a manuf. town of S. Italy, p. 
Sicily, on a river of same name, 30 m. W. S. W. of Syra- 
ense, Ip. 22,000, 

Rehearsal, iro^ürssil (Dram) In theatrica par- 
lance, the ihm of à piece by the performers to perfect 
themselves in their parts before producing it in public, 

KRebhbobonmm, (re-ho-boim.) (Seript) The sou of Solo- 
mon by Naamah an Amimonitess e Kings xNiv.21). He 
gucceeded his father at the age of 41 years, and reigned | 
from 975 to 9^8 n. „. | 

Beichenbueh, Kiri, Biros vow, (ri'kain-hbáikY a 
German chemist. n. in Stuttgart, 1758. Among his dis- 
coveries may be mentioned those of paraffin and creo- 
sote ; and thet of an imponderable force called. Od. und : 
which he supposed to be ditfused throughout nature. | 
D. 1869. 

Reichenbach. a manuf. town of Germany, kingdom | 
of Saxony, circ. Zwickau, 12 m. N. N. E. of Plauen. Zop. 
10,000. 

Reichenberg, (rifken-batrg,) or LIBERK, a manuf. 
town of Austria, in Bohemia, on the Neisse, 58 iu. N. E. 
of Prague. 

Reich’'stadt (Durr or). See NapoLéoN IT. 

Wetd, Marne, (reed.) a popular novelist, u. in. lre'and, 


Eng. u ,in. (Cmo The nnpertiug of goods and 
commodities which had been previously exported. 


Reims, or RUTIXS, (1702,) u flouri-hing manuf. city of 


France, dept. Marne, near the Vesle, 27 m. NNW. ¢ 
Chalous, In its superb Gothic cathedral, built 1212- 
1242, the Bourbon kings of France received coronation, 
from the time of Philip Augustus. ip. 60,734, 


' Reindeer., (Icel. „rie, (Zala The Rangifer 


turaudus, a quidriped of the fain, Cervidae, also called 
Woodland Caribon in America, and inhabiting the 
northern redons of Europe, Asia, und America, (dee Fig. 
$56.) It varies a good deal in size and color, but 
in winter its coat is always white. It carries a pair of 
large antlers, which are shed annually. In America this 
animal is only Known asa beast of chase, being hunted 
for food by the Indians and Esquimaux; but in Lapland 
and among the Icliukehes, a people dwelling iun the 
corner of. Asiaabutting op Behring’s Straits, the rein- 
decr bes been domesticated. It serves the Laplanders 
in place ot horse ox, and sheep. providing Chem with 
milk. cheese, lesh-meat ind clothing; whilst yoked to 
a sledge it draws its muster over snow many miles 
in a day. Its chief food in tlie wild state is the leben, 
called reindeer moss, Which grows luxuriantlz in cold 
regions, 


Reins, arz.) [From L. pl. renes.] (not) The kidneys; 


also the region of the back in which they are situated. 


Reinsurance, (re iushoor'ünz) (Mar. Law.) Insur- 


ance effected by an underwriter upon a subject against 
certain risks with another underwriter, on the same 
subject, against all ora part of the same risks, not ex- 
ceeding the same amount. In the original insurance, 
he is the insurer; in the second, the zusured, His object 
in 7. is to protect himself against loss on the risks he 
had first assumed, 


Reis Effendi, (reis (f-fon’de.) [From Ar. veis, chief, 


and effemdi, q. v.] In Turkey, the title borne by the 
minister of foreign affairs. 


Reiters, (riftir:) er., riders]. (Hi-f.) Irregular 


cavalry, or lanzknechts, raised in Germany during the 
14th and Toth cents. They served with the Huguenots 
during the wars of the League, 


Refterative, (re-il-dreatie) [From D. re, back, and 


Eng. iterate.) (Gram) A word expressive of renewed 
or repeated action; also, a word formed from another, 
or used. in the formation of another, by repetition; as, 
n-te. 


Rejoinder, (Join “v. ae L. re. and jungere. to 


bring under the same lead] (Lit.) In pleading, a de- 
fesidants answer of fact toa plaintiff's replication. 


Relative, (r.“ -r.) From L, relatirus, having affin- 


ity to.] Generally, a term which conveys the sense of 
dependence on, or affinity towards, something else: such 
rela Mere terms are guardi nid ward; master and pupils 
Father and child, &. — Gram.) A word Which relates 
fo or represents another word, called its antecedent: or 
to n sentence, or member thereof; or to n series of sen- 
tences which constitute its antecedent, The relative 
pronouns in English are whe, which, aud thet, What is 
used for (hat which, thus including both relative and 
antecedent, — ( Mus.) Expressive of, or belonging to, 
chords, whieh, on account of the identity of sume of 
their tones, permit a natural transition from ome to the 
other, Fo keys are those which have all their tonos 
save one in commons a minor mode or key is also said 
to be the A. of the major key owning the same signa- 
ture, 


Relaxant, (/ Cdvyt.) [From L. reluratio.] ( Med.) A 


medicine which serves to slightly open the bowels. 


Release, orde’) | From L. re, and Eng. lease ] (Laut.) 


A discharge or conveyance of a person's right in lands 
or tenements, to another who has some former state in 
possession, The terms co: umonly employed in it are, 
"qemised, released, and forever quit- -clainied." — Also, 
a relinquishment of a right of action which may be 
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plewtac in tar. «Also the abandon, of surrendering | Beminiscenee., (r^m-Iu-IE' sus) [From L. » eimiéreza 


s chda er r. 2 te the person against whom Che elasm ceng, recalling to miel i (Metiph.) Plat facul y of tle 
exista. or the right Way be exercised or entorced., mind hy whi hddeas once received into it, but 14% Kt. 


Relicsu, (r“ ike, Jor RELIQUES. 5 ri liqui., (t] In ten, are recalled or revived in the memory. 
the Rowan Cath. and Greek c "relies, the retains of Remission, i0». ik rat J. re minr AU slbatinzg 


saints, martyrs, or other holy persons, or something Cem.) The act of sending money to any dist: e.t 
relating or pertaining to them, devoutly preserved in place :— the amount so sent being termed a remitir.: 
honer of thear memory, (..) The abatement of a disorder. 

Relief, ire-i9/'., [Fr., from Lo rler. (Seelptó Se Remonstrants, . nsr. From L. re agunst 
R. I vo. — Bruty The degree of. conspi uousness and monstro, d itidicate.] Hud. Het; The name vundos 
„ich a figure in a picture presents to the eye when! whieh are designated that sect of Atmunians whieh re 
louke at from a distanco off 'N. Gega The ele- | monstrated against the decisious of the Synod of. Bere, 


vation of the surface of n tract of country. — (Arch. in 1618. 
The projection ofa Agure or iment, or metlding, from Remora. -.) (Zivil) See EcuENEID E, 
the p me on whieh itis arved er executed, —( Forty) Remount, (oremourt.) Nae Fr. remonter.) (Mei 


‘the perpendicular distante of any point ina fertitied A fresh supply of suitable horses for the use of caval: x 
werk fium a plane horizontally coinc. dent with the base Remscheid. (rein shid a a manuf, town of Prussia, 
of ta scarp: in other words, it signifies the height of Rhenish prov., Is mi, E. S. E. of Düsehlorf. Fep. dz 
the parapet above the base of the warp. — Ro ca'rr. Remusat, Jr rA Arb, - , a French 
(Moho In marine engines, that valve of the fecding- Orientalist, B. in Paris, ITSA; p. 1832. 
apparatus through whieh the water passes to tlie hot- Renaissance, ree-ng-scay2’.) [Fra res ival. | | Arete.) 
well wien it is shut off from the boiler. The name given to the style of art especially architec- 
Relievo, (rel v) or Renier. [It. rilievo] (N thie, 11 Europe, which succeeded the Gothic, and pre- 
The prominsner of 8 fi nre that rises from the groond ceded: the Cee is ef classic revival in the lein 
or surface on which it is formed. There are three grades ef the present century, 
of k.: aiio, bassi, nml mezzo, Vie first, called also jort- Renaix, (reo. n manuf town of. Belgium, p. E. 
relief r hLigh-retiel), is that in which the figure pio- Flanders, 2o m. &. 0f Ghent, Pep. HM, 
je ts necording te the natural proportions; the second, Renal, orelo [From L. renes, the kidneys |] tt.) 
s- rrlie / or lw - role), is that usually seen on medals; Having reference of belonging to the reins or kidneys; 
and the third, deonirelief cor hiulf relief , is where one- ns, the renal arteries, 
half of the figur- rises from the plane. Renan, ErsNi-T, remon slo n French Orientalist and 
Religion. (re-lip itn.) L. relus J) Any system of biblical eritie, i dn €ótessdüi-Nord, E9273. Entertain 
worship of a Be ng superior to man, A. is diflerent religious doubts, be early abandoned the ilea of cuter- 
from theolo;y, inasmuch as the latter is speculbitiee and} dez the priesthood, for which he had begun to studs, 
the former practical, Ro isa system of dafées ; theolo und, turning his attention to Oriental literature, re- 
u System of opinions, Theolocy inquires into Che nature cued adinission into the Academy of Inscriptions 
of the power or powers to whom all visible things ure after the publication of tus General History of te Semitic 
In subjection; 2. is the sentiment which springs from languages (sed), Attera mission to Syria in Sein the 
that inquiry, History informs us that religion has ever furtherance of ateluvological investigation, he became 
hada powerfal influence in moulding the sentiments prot. of Hebrew in the College of France, from which 
and munis of inen. In onc region or age it has been; he was removed in 1562 on account of his seepticisins 
fivorabie to civilization and refinement? in another it regarding many accepted. points of the Christian re- 
has been so directed as to fetter genius or warp the ligen. His Life of Jisus (rt created: & great sensa- 
human mind. That, however, depends on the purity tion in the literary world, und received. denunciation 
of the doctrine, and the liberality of it. teachers. from the ecclesiastical wutherities, He hus since pub- 
&eliquism,(-ik wc) [I., relics.] (Bot) The with- li-hed a Sfistery of the Origin of Christiaioty ; the A 
ered residue of leaves which decay upon the stem with lles; and a Zie of NC Paul i T8069); the last of which 
whieh they are irtieniared, and hence do not filltothe | has received about au equal share of praise and con- 
ground, —(Geol.) | Fessitized remains of animals and deanation, D. 1st 
plants found imbeAd in the sedimentary deposits. — Rendering. (rddér-teg.) [Vrom Fr. rendre} i Build- 
thiom Antip) The ashes and bones of the dead, re- ing.) The first coat of plastering laid upon walla. 
maining after incremation, and collected for the pur- Rendsburg, %.. a manut, town of Prussia, 
pose of being inurned on tombs. p. Schleswig-Helstein, om the Fiacr, 15 :. W. of Kiel. 


Reinalnder. %u dur.) S«mederiv.! CArih That Pap, 12,000., 
Which is left after one quantity is subtracted trom’ René of Anjou. (rand: icalled tHE Goop) u. HO, 
another. Also, what remains, when the dividend coos OOM his brother, Louis III. as Dukeof Anjou and Count 


not exactly centain the divisor. Sometimes it i an ine ot Provence in 1454, and became beir to the crown of 
teger: thus, ii 7 is divided by 3, the quotient wil! be 2, Naples in the following Year, by the death of Queen 
aud | will be deft. It is not correct to consider ! aloj Joanna, who bad willed it in his favor. His. clan, 
as the remainder in this case, for Vy is part of the ques however, was euecesstully overcome by Alfonso of Are 
tient, sinee 214 is the eract third of 7. — In Algebra, the gon, 1442. R. patronized literature and. the arts. and 


R is termed the difference. - (Law) An estate in lands, 


married his daughter Margaret to Henry VI. ol Eng- 
tenements, or rents, not to be enjoyed tl uter a term 


lend. After his death in 140. his county of Piovence 


of years or another persows demise, There is this di: became incorporated with France, 
ference between a Ro and a rereriion : iu case of the Renfrew, (ren froo,) a manuf, town of Scotland, C. of 
li. tt “r. the estate granted after the limited tine, reverta; a co. of same tame, near the confluence of the Clyde 


tu the grantor or his heirs; but by a remainder it gs and Cart, 5 m. W. N. W. of Glasgow, Pep. of town, 6,000; 
ton third person or a stranger, Unlike a reversion, a dé. of co, 216,919. 
does not arise by legal operations, but by the act of : Renfrew, in Cana W., a N. E. co.; arca, 1,100 sq. 
parties. The common law on the practice of A, is fol- m.; C. MeNab. 
towed, almost intact, in most of the U. States, , Reniform. (reformo [From L. reves the reins] 
Rembang., (rowing. a town on the N. coast of the; (. — Ridneysshlaped: that is, rennded at the apex 
isiand of Java, C. of a Dutch residency, GO m. N. W. of | und hollowed at the base, a£ a gourd, 
Samurang, Pep. 11.000. Rennes. dn.) uw innnuf. city of France, C. dept. He-et- 
Remblai, (ran / u.) [From Fr. rembMeayer, to em- Vilaine at the junction of the rivers Ile and Vilaiue, 
bLank.] (Gr. Engin) The embanked earth raised to, 60 m. W. ef Nantes. Here formerly assembled the par- 
cover a natural depression of the surface, —4( Fort.) The? liaments of Bretagne. Jep. 4, 281. 
materials employed in constructing the entire rampart Rennet, (ren nit,) or RUN NET. From A.S. gerimnen, to 
and parapet. (0 makethick.! The liquor prepared by steeping the inner 
Rembrandt (%, rand. Van Ryn “or Gerritz, membrane of a calf stomach in water; or the men- 
PAUL, a famous painter et the Dutch school, B. near Ley- | brane itself: — either is uscd in the coagulation of 
den, 16%. Ho took up his residence in Amsterdam, milk, or converting it into curd in cheese-making. 
Where be gained great celebrity, und founded aschoolof Rensselaer, (ron'8l-ar,) in New York, an E co. b 
art, bused on the natural style. He excelled in vizorous by Vermont and Massachusetts; are, Go square miles, 
coloring, and in the details of chiaroscuro, particularly | Capital, Troy. 
in the imitation of luminous effects. He painted both Rent, (rent) | A. S.] (Lair!) An annual sum of money 
historical pieces and portraits; the latter being by some paid by the tenauts or occupiers to the owner or pro- 
connoisseurs looked upon as his best performances. prietor of Jands or tenements; a compensation or re- 
Many of bis leading works may be found tu the Louvre, turn, in the nature of an acknowledgment, for the pos- 
Paris, and National Gallery, London. R. was also un, session of a corporeal inheritunce.— A fee-farm H. ic u 
accomplished engraver in aquafortis, and left behind reut-charge issuing out of an estate in fee, of at least 
bim numerous etclings e fhigh merit und value. D. 1669.) one-fourth of tlie value of the lands at the time of its 
Bemington Rifle, (rim'ing-siin.) See RIFLE, reservation. 


REN 


Renville, (rén'vil) in Minnesota, a B. W. central co.; 


area, 1,150 eq. m.; C. Beaver Falls. i 
Repeater, re- pet ur.) | From L. repeto, I recommence.] | 
(Horal.) A kind of watch, which, by means „f a spring, 

is made to repeat or strike the hour. ! 

Repellent, (rep! ent.) [From L. repella, I hurl back.] 
(Med.) One of a class of remedies, as astringents, ice,. 
&c, which serve to drive back morbid humors from 
the part where they have settled, or which prevent 
such an afflux of fluid to a part as would raise it to a | 
tumor. 

Repent, (repént.) [From L. repena, crawling.) (Bot) 
Anepithct applied to stems which lie prone upon the 
ground, and throw out suckers from their sub-surface. 

Repentance, (re- pꝰnt dus.) (From L. r-, and peniteo, 
I grieve for.) (Theol.) Deep sorrow or contrition for 
sins committed, as an offence and dishonor to the Al- 
mizhty, and a violation of his holy law ; but to render 
the same acceptable, it must be followed by an amended 
course of life. R., excited by apprehension of penal- 
ties, inay exist without a change of life for the bettor. 

Repertory, (r'p'ür-to-re.) [From L. reperio, I find.) 
A place in which thiugs may be deposited, and there 
disposed in so orderly a manner as to be readily found 
when wanted, as the index of a book, &c. 

Replacement, (d“ ment.) (Crystal) Removal of 
an edge or angle of a crystal by one or more planes. 

Repre vin, (re- plè In.) [L. Lat. replerina, a surety] 
(Law.) A remedy granted on a distraint, by which a 

ersun, whose effects are seized, has them restored to 

im on his furnishing security to the sheriff that he 
will pursue his action against the party distraining, 
and return the goods if the taking them shall be here- 
after adjudged unlawful. 

Replica (rzp/le-kah.) |Tt.] (Puin£.) Strictly, a copy 
of an original picture from the haud of the sume 
painter. 

Replicate, (r7p'L--à!.) [From L. replicatio, literally, 
a folding back.] (us.) A repetition or reiteration, as 
of a passage. 

Replication, (r'p-leka’shiin.) [Same deriv.) (Log.) 
An assuming or making use of the samo term twice in 
the one proposition. 

Reporter, (report'ür. [From L. reporto, to carry 
back.] Specifically, one who takes down on paper an 
account of certain proceedin :s — legal, legislative, or 
social — for the purpose of supplying the public with a 
true and detailed knowledze of the same, either through 
the columns of newspapers, or ther wise. 

Representative, (rép-re-zénta-tiv.) [From L. re- 
presento, I cause to be present again.] (Amer. Pol.) A 
member of the lower house of a State Legislature, or in 
the National Congress. — (Nat. Hist.) That form which 

regents the typical characteristics of à group.— (Law.) 
ne who stands in the stead of another as heir, or in 
the right of succession to an estate of inheritance. 

Reprieve, (repreev.) [(From L. re, again, and privo, 
I let free.] (Law.) A warrant for the suspension of 
the capital sentence passed upon a criminal. 

Reprint, (re’print.) (Lit.) A second, or any new edi- 
tion of a published work; — more particularly, the re- 
publication in one country of a book previously brought 
out in another. 

Reprisals, (reprizdiz) [Fr. représailles.] (Lavw.) 
Deductions or payments made out of the value of landa, 
auch as annuities, rent-charges, and the like. — Lettera 
of Reprisal. Same as LerrER3 or MARQUE. 

Reproduction, (-dákshün.) (From Fr. reproduire, 
to produce a second time.] (Phyaziil.) A term some- 
times used to signify generation, i. e., the union of the 
sexes, or the aggrezate of functions which concur, in 
organized bodies, towards the production of their kind; 
— but more expecially employed to denote the power 
of an organized being to form anew parts which have 
been cut off. Some Anneluies possess this faculty in an 
eminent degree; thus, the Hydra viridis, or fresh-water 
polyp, when divided into many pieces, reproduces the | 
necessary organs in cach piece, «0 as to form from it a | 
perfect hydra. Snails can produce new horns, and even 
a part of their heads; lobsters and spiders new legs; | 
newts and lizarda new tails. ; 

Republic, (re-püb'lik.) [From L. respublira.] (Il.) 

Literally, a form of state government in which the ex- 
ercise of the sovereign power is vested in the people at 
large. A republic may be either an arisfocrucy, like 
what the former cities of Venice and Genoa were, with ! 
the supreme authority vested in a few privileged indi- 
viduals; — or a democracy, in which latter cause it is 
vested in rulers by and from the whole pop., or in rep- ; 
resentatives selected by it: the United States is an in- 
stance in point. — R. of Lettre, (Lit.) The literary 
world : the collective body of learned men and authors. 
Reptiles, (rzp/tis.) [From L. reptilis, creeping.] (Zodl.) 


* 
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A class of cool-blooded, oviparous, vertebrate animals, 
which are covered 
with scnies, and 
which lay their 
eggs upon the land 
aud whose young 
closely resemble the 
parenta from the 
time they leave the 
sbell. They breathe 
by inngs, have a 
heart with two au- 
ricles and one ven- 
tricle, nud their di- 
gestion is slow. The 
reptilian heart, at 
each of its contrac- 
tions, transmita to 
the lungs only a 
portion of the blood 
which comes to It 
from the various 
parts of the system, 
and the remainder 
goes into tlie circu- 
lation again with- 
out having been 
subjected to reapira- 
tion. Thus the blood 
of these animals is 
acted upon, by oxy- 
gen far less than in 


Min Ir 


Mammals and Birds, —— 

and their tenpera- LA. 
ture is correrpond- ~~ > 

ingly lower, and \ 
their habits more — 
sluggish. The small- V 71 = 
ness of the pulmon- ! it 


ary vessels enables 
R. to suspend the 
process of respira- 
tion without arrest- 
ing the progress of 


. 658. 
ANATOMY OF THE LIZARD, 
a, a, arches of the aorta ; r, right suri: 


Fig 


the blood; and cle: f. left auricle; v, ventricle; ves 
hence they are able venn cava tuperior: oct, vena cava in. 
to remain much ferior; va, veutral aorta; pt, pulmon 


ary veins ; pa, pulmonary arteries; lu. 
lung: li, liver sud hepatic vein; &. 
kidneys and renal vesecis; ep. vene 
porte; s, stomach ; int, intestines : en, 
anus. 


longer beneath the 
surface of the water 
than other animals. 
The cells of the 
lungs are less numerous, and larger, than in the higher 
animals. The brain of F. is comparatively small, and 
their sensations blunt, They continue to live and exhibit 
voluntary motions jong after losing the brain, and even 
after the head is cut off. The muscles preserve their 
irritability for a considerable time after being severed 
from the body, aud even the heart pulsates for houre 
after it is removed; nor docs its loss prevent the ani- 
mal from moving about. The vertebrae: of R. are con- 
vex at one end and concave at the other; and their 
teeth, when det in sockets, never have more than one 
prong. This class is divided into the three orders Tes 
(udinata (the Turtles), Sauria (the Lizards), and Ophi- 
dia (the Serpents). 

Republican, (b e- dn.) (Amer. Pol.) Bes Demo 
CRATIC PARTY. 

Repub’lican Fork, the principal arm of the Kanes 
River, risca in Colorado, Arapahoe co., and taking a 
winding course through Kansas and Nebraska, empties 
into the Kansas in Riley co., Kansas, after a flow of 
500 in. 

Repudiation, (-pu-de-a’shtin.) (Luw.) The renounc- 
ing or abandoning of a right to, or responsibility for, 
any particular thing; as, the repudiation by a Btate of 
its money obligations. 

Repulse’ Bay, in Brit. N. America, is an inlet of Wel. 
come Gulf, on the S. coast of Melville Peninsula; N. Lat. 
6609, W. Lon. 869, 

Repulsion, (-pul'shü».) [From L. repulsio,a driving 
Unck.] (Jhs.) That property in bodies by which they 
mutually fly from each other; — the contrary of attrac 
tion, There are many curious problems, apparently in- 
volving F.; but from the actual state of science it is 
reasonable to euppose that we shall soon be able to 
account for all these phenomena by simple differences 
of attraction on the body influenced and the medium 
which surrounds it. 

Requiem, (re‘kice-em.) [Fr.; L. requies] (Eccl.) In the 
Rom. Cath. Church, a solemn Mass sung for the repose of 
the soul of a deceased person: — 80 called from the open- 
ing words of the prayer Requis eternam dona eta, Dom ine 
(give them eternal rest, O Lord |) — ( Mtas.) À grand 
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Musical composition 
honor of demised civil 
Requisition, 
Zee. (J.) A fo 
Upon another for the e 
or of a political refuge 
supplies of mon 
an invaded country. 
t enen, (ren kaho i 
m. N. N. W. of Atlan 
here, May 15. 1864, bet 
mand, and Gen. Joli 
latter w 
kevere on both 
Resaca de 1 
in Terua, a locality of 
Brownsville, At thin 
forve of 6.000 nien un 
feated hy (ien. Taylor, ; 
Keseript, (reskript, [ 
The answer, 
Pope, or by ane 
submitted to hi 


Ns. 


m oh 4 


a decision of the question. at issue 


equivalent to an edict « 
Resene, risku.) [Fr 
(Lit.! The 
rested out of the h 
from the custod 
tion of a defendant fro 
had him in charge. A 
felony, for treason is t 
misdemeanor, The pers 
Tesoussor ; the rescues 
Reseda, ros 'dah.) 


al). 7. COURIStIN 
dershrubs, With alte 
leaves, and Micute 
usnally gree 
how. are in 
ndorata, the Mignonette 
Versa] favorite u hich 
luteola, the Weld, 
common Wayside 


rn: 
gla 


ol greenish-yellow How 
forinerly made 
beuutitul yellow dye, 


Called Dutch-pink. 


Performed on solemn occasions 


(reh-we-sish’ ù n.) 


SY. Provisions, &c., from the inhat, 


A8 obliged to re 


R Palma. (rasak kah da lah 


or decret 
mperor, officially resolving some point 


forcible re 


y ol the law; 


l Party, the ee. 
1 Bot.) 
Resedacer, (re-se-du'se-e.) Hal.) 
E of herbs or 


N-White or o 
termiual 


Yellow-weed, or 
Plant, one 
numerous lanceolate glossy leaves, and terminal spikes 


Breat use 


REQ 


and ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
[Frem J.. re, aud 
rina! demand made by on: govt, 
Xtradition of a CNH] fuzitive : 
6 AN A demand exiclini! 
of | 
| 
n Georgia, a vill. 
tn. A desperate battle occurred 
Gen. Sherman's National con- | 
ton a Confederate ary The 
tire at length ; and the TEE 


of Gordo, eo, | 


pil mah) 
Cameron co, lo m. N. by E. of 
place, May t IS, à Mexican 
der Gen. Arista, was totally de- 
tthe head or 2.009 Americans. 
From L, Veri, (Cty, Lar PF 
al letter, promulgated by the | 
t question of jurisprudence ; ny | 

this is, therefore, | 
HT decree, | 


m the custody of the niti: 
H. of one arrested for ti 
reuson, for a 
on Who so 


„r VIH 
Hony is 
misdemeanor is a 
Fesenes is termed thn i 
See RESEDA F g, 

A «niall OL of plants, ! 
stall spreading un. 
ife entire or pPinnately divide] 
nd- like stipules, The flowers, 
f a Kreenish-yellow and not ; 
emen or spikes, hrec, 
Sa native of N. Africa, is a uni- 
Needs no description, Tic 
Dyer's Weed, isa , 
to three feet high, with 


ers nodding at the 
of this plant, 
paint is also 


top... Dyers 
as it affords a. 
made from it 


in! 


i Resolve 


Resolvent. 


RES 


may differ chemically They are Insoluble 
and cenerally Son. in alcoho and essentia] 
eiten or melt with heat, do not crystallize, 
ferent. shades of yellow or brown, and 
degrees of transparency, They are 
commercial value for the manufacture 
benzoie acil, A. The following Ale. 
cipal resins: — Benzon, 
torax, FT. Iu balsam, z 


In watot 
vile They 
atr of dif. 
aCe o[ varig 
ot Considerable 
Of soap, Varnish 
nne of the prin- 
dragonu blood, Pery lalam 
Um AMMON UIN, RAMIN, nasa. 
tetida, copaiba, copal, damma, elemi, Kal barium, garm 
bo ou: lucum, lc, mastic, myrrh, olibanum, snidarme. 
einen, turpentine, The follow ine are fusul rosing 
— . iter. asphalt, toss “eut houc, peat resins, py 
roretin, retin asphalt, tasmiunnite, 
Resina, (rame nah a town of F. Ttaly, 


Naples, oc 
CURVING the site of the anc. Merenlaneun 


OA the fool 


of Mt. Vesuvius, 5 In. S. E. of the CU of Naples, Lp, 
TO Soc, 
Heosinous Electricity. See ELECTRICITY, 


Resistance, (eνν,ẽꝙhy Fro 
force which prevents n bod 
ure acting upon it, ar whi 
of the body when it 
tion, the ri 
other fluid 


m L. resi SEP ZR ny 
y moving when othe; forces 
ch is opposed te the motion 
bones. Resistances, Kuch ax fric. 
kidity of cords, or the action of the air or 
on a Moving body which gre called into 


im Norim, Fr, rescure, to retake. Play by other forces, are termed pasare resistances. 
taking of a person lawfully ar- | Resolution, (Pe -- on's] y, y From L. resalutio, lit. 
ands of his Captor, and, therefore, erally, u looseniny.] Strictly, the operation or process 
also, the loreible libera- | of Separating the Parts which COMPOSE gi complex rloa 


OPA mixed body, —, Lul.) 


A formal propos 
for legislative decision : 


nlso.a determination Passed by 
A majority of votes in a legislative asemi biy, e.) 
The reducing a body to its Constituent parts, — Mus) 
The writing Gut of a canon or fg ne in putinon from 
A cingle Jine, — , Sir.) The dispersion of inflammatory 
humors withont the formation of an abscess, tumor ar 
the like. — (C Math.) A method by which the truth or 
filschood of n Proposition is discovered, The term ja 
tho used in a sense correlative to COMPOST, AS Whey 
WO speak of the . of a number into its prime factors, 
and ofa force inty its Components, — Je. 0f forces, i Merch.) 
The dividing any force or motion info others which act 
in other directions; but which, taken together, shall 
have the same eflect as the single one: — otherwiae 
called Roof matron, 

nd, Cre-26ly ndy From J. resalvere.) i Artho 
The number whieh arises from increasing the renininder 
after subtraction, in the cube root and Square root, 
(rec.) [Same deriv.) (Med.) Same 
— geh.) An equation upon the 


tion offered 


as DISCUTIENT, 7. 1. 


Reservation, (2-H r- fe .) [From L. re, I solving of which depends that of A given equation, 
keep back. | (Ge0g.) In the U. States, a tract of public | €sonnnce, (T nine.) [From L. Lat. resonoutia, | 
land ket Apart or reserved for some special purpose: — je (Acoustics) A reverberation of a sound or of sounds. 
otherwise called a "aeree SLE) A chanse op part Respiration, Cres-pe-ra'shün.) (From L. respiro, 1 
of an instrument hy which something is reserved, not breathe back. | f Physiol.) A function Proper to animals, 
conceded or granted. the object of which is. to place the Materials of the 

Reserve, (eier. [Same deriv.) (Hen) See RESER- | blood the mixture of the venous blood with lymph 
VATION. — ( Mil) Tho third or last line of anarmy drawn) and chyle —in contact With atmospheric air, in order 
"p in readiness for action: — 80 named becagae they, that it May acquire the Vivifying qualities Which belon 
Are reserved to support the Pest. as occasion shall need, to arteria] blood. The Organs for executing this func 
and not to engage except in case of necessity, tion are, in the mammalia, birds, and reptiles, the lungs, 

Reservoir, (Mes r-nmorr.) [Fr. from I. reservo.] | In man, the P. consists of mechanien] and chemical] 
(Hydraul) A trough, pond, or tank, usnally of large) phenomena, The mechanical are Inspiration and Erja- 
dimensions, Where water is collected and retained, so ag ralin., The evident chemical Phenomena consist in 
to be conveyed to distant. places through pipes or tos the formation of a certain quantity of carbonic acid, 
supply a fountain, &c. the absorption of a Part of the oxygen of the aie, and 

Reshd, ir %% %u commercial city of Persia, C, b. Ghilan, | the disengagement Of a quantity of Walter in the state 
16 m. S. E. of Euzilee, on tlie Caspian Sea, Pop, 50.000, Of vapor. In the healthy condition the 7e. is as. 

Reshipment, (if vee nt.) [From L. re. and Enz. Lontle, regular, and Without noise, Jn man, the gespi. 
shipment, | (Com) The “hipment for exportation of it jane are generally about 35 per minute in the first 
Kis or commodities Which have been previously im- r of hie; 25 during the second ; 20 at puberty ; ang 
ported, or elsa Conveyed to the port of shipment by in the adult age — during Which time he inhales abt. 
inland water-commuisiention, ` IS pints of air, The air drawn in and expelled by the 

Residence, (rez ender, ) [From L, resideo, I Awel ] lunge in A. is called breath, Sou Broneny, Lunas, &c. 
(Eecl.) The Obligatory abode of erzymen on their Respirator, (ree peratar) [Same deriv.) An instrui 
benefices, An incumbent is considered. e. "hif ment made of a series of extremely thin Perforated 
absent for one OF more periods. exeeediuz in the hole metal plates, or of fine Wire, fitted to rover the mouth. 
three calendar Months. in each Year, ber u hich it is faRtened by a handage: 


Resident, reren. 
diplomatic envoy or re 
foreign court, 
ambassador. 

Resid ne, (rie. 
remains after] (Law) 
estate, after the payne 
lapsed legacy, that 18 ar 


dies before the testator, 
Resilience, / n 
back.] The aet of rej 


ing back: as, the 


resna.) (( hem.) 
substances v hic 


na 
l are ai 


and M hose offic 


[From 


[Sane deriv. 
pDresentative 
ial st 


(Diploma) 4 
who resides ata. 
atus is below that of | 
L. residuum, that which ' 
The remainder of a testatur's 
nt of debts and legacies, A 
ie bequeathed tos person who 
falls into the R. 
s) [Firm . recilto, 


I "ring: 


wounding, or of leaping or Bprinjg- 
resilience of sound. 
esin, (sometimes Written IF,) (r2 


1 
i 


zind [From L. 
Many vegetable 
y, although they | 


me given to 
lied. physicall 


Respond. (rowpónd,) (Arch) 


| Respondent, (re- unden.) 


Rest, 


tts object is te 
Warm the tneprree arr, before it enters the lungs, with 
the heat whieh it received from that which u as e. 
Persons «utt, ring fron asthmatic complaints, or lungs 
diseased trom other cuuses, have been benefited by ite 
use, 
In Qothic architecture, 
a half pillar. r pier, attached to a Wall to support an 
arch, &c, 
[From L, responden, I 
One who is called upon to 
aW, us jin livorce cases, & c. 
ains a thesis in re ly, and 
objections or Overthrow ar- 


make answer to.] 
Answer in certain SULS nt] 
— Bret) One whe maint 
Whose province is to refute 
Eunienta, 


Ces.) [From A. 8. rest.) (Pros) ame as Oa 


(Law) 


RES 


SURA, 7. t. — (us.) A character making a cessation of 
the sound, equal in duration to that of the note which 
it immediately follows and after which it is named. 

Response, (réz-pons’.) [From L. responsum.) (Mus) 
In 
of another part. —( khet.) A reply to an objection in a 
formal disputation. — ( Eccl.) In the Roman Catholic 
Church, an anthem sung after the service of matinn. 

Restincere, (rés04]5e-e). (From L. restis, a cord.] 
(Bot.) An O. of plants, all. G/umales, having usually 
the habit of rushes or sedges, and closely allied in char- 
acter both to Juncaceie and Cyperacec. 

Restoration, The,.) (rra hin) [From L. res- 
tu ruin, a renewal.) i Eng. Hist.) The distinctive name 
viven to the act which replaced the Stuart dynasty in 
the person of Charles If. on the throne, ufter the Inter- 
„num Which Tasted from Jan. , 1649, till May 29, 
Loon, — (Fr. Hist.) The first R. begins May 3, 1814, 
when Louis XVI IT. made hisentry into Paris under the 
protection of foreign bayonets, and ended with the re- 
turn of Napoleon from Elba, March 20, 1815. The be- 
ginning of the second. A. is generally reckoned from 
the battle of Waterloo, June 18, 1815, which destroyed 
forever the power of Napoleon, and terminated ou July 
29, 1820, with the abdication of Charles X. 

Resultant, (rezitünt.) (From L. reaulto.] (Mech) 
A force which is the com ined effect of two or more 
forces, acting in different directions. 

Resumé, (nu. [Fr.] A condensed statement 
or brief recapitulation. 

Resupinate, (%%% e.) (From f. reaupinens, 
bowed Lack.] (Hot.) Reversed or inverted; as a leaf 
when the upper surface becomes the lower, from the 
twisting of the stalk. 

Resurrection, 62: -r. πννjElnu.) [From L. reserrec- 
fin.) (Theol) An expression denoting the revival of 
the human body in à future state after it has been con- 
Sixned to the grave. We find traces of the doctrine in 
other religions, and especially in later Judaism, but the 
doctrine is peculiarly Christian. The following naw 
be stated as the main points involved in the doctrine 
as revealed in the New Testament: J. The resurrection 
of the dead is ascribed to Christ himself; it will com- 
plete his work of redemption for the human race (John 
v. 21: 1 Cor, xv. 22, J.; 1 Thess. iv. 14; Revd. 18). 2. 
All the dead will be raised. indiscriminately to receive 
Judgment according to their works, “hey that have 
done good, unto the resurrection of life, and they that 
have done evil, unto the resurrection of damnation ` 
(John v. 71-29; 1 Cor. xv. 22; Rev. xx. II). 3. The resur- 
rection will take place at “the last day," by which 
keema to be meant the close of the present world (John 
vi. 39, 40, xi. Z4; 1 Theas. iv. 10). J. The creat event is 
represented as being ushered in by the sound of a 
trumpet, a presentation probably borrowed from the 
Jewish practice of convening assemblies by sound. ot 
trumpet (1 Cor XV. 52; l Tess iv. Wo 5. As to the 
character of the change through which our bodies are 
rained after the lapse of ages, and get their identity pre- 
served, there is nothing distinctly miele known. 

Resuscitation. iren) 
cio, 1 revive.] The restoring of persona apparently 
dead to life; chiefly confined to the restoring of those 
whe appear to be dead from being immersed in water 
or from banging. 

Retail, (reti) [From Fr. reteilier, to cut anew.] 
(Com. The sale of goods or commodities in small quau- 
tities or parcels: — correlative to the ie. 

Retainer, cre-Gin’ir.) [From b. retinens to hold back] 
(Law. A R. or retaining-fee, in modern legal parlance, 
signifies à fee given to counsel to retain hia services, or, 
according to some, merely to prevent his being em- 
ployed by the opposite side, It is either special or gen- 
eral. A special! H. is for a particular coase; 
for any case that may come on in the court which that 
eonnsel attends. 

Rete Mucosum. (re'té ma-ho'siim) [L.. a mucous 
net.) (. A membrane between the epidermis and 
the entis, which is one part of the skin, and the princi- 
pal seat of color in the human species, 

Retepore, (r,“ -r.) (Zool The Neptune's Ruttes, 
a genus of polyps, fam. Aleyonidaæ, having the leaf like 
expansion pierced like net-work. 

Reticence, (6t) | From L. reficencia, literally. 
a being silent.) (Khet) A figure by which a person 


indirectly speaks of a thing, while at the same time he | 


makes a show of avoiding the subject. 
Retlenlate, (-(i'u-tót) 


bling a net.] ( Bot.) Presenting distinct veins crossing 


one another after the manner of network, as endogen- 


ous planta. —( Min.) Designating minerals the parallel 
fibres of which are interlaced with other fibres, like a 
piece of net-work. — Reticulated work. (Arch.) Masonry 


ugues, a repetition of the given subject by means 


[From L. rerus- | 


A general, ; 


[From L. reticulatis, resem- | 
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put together in the form of lozenge-shaped atones, or 
made of square stones laid diagonally. 

| Retiform, (r. u rm.) | From L. refe, a net, and forma, 

' uppearance.) Characterized by cross-lines resembling 
a net; as, the refiform coat of the eyr. 

Retina. rtr») L..] (Anat) See Ere, 

Retirade, (re- ddl.) [From Fr. retirer, to withdraw.] 

| (Fert) A kind of retrenchment in the body of a bas- 

tion or other work, which is to be disputed inch by inch 

(0 RÍter the outer defences are reduced, 

Retired Flank, (re-tird’) (FPatif.) A fank having 

an ure of the circle, with its convex sides bent towards 

| the work to be defended. 

Retort, (retort'.) [From L. refortus, turned back.) 
(m.] A vessel in which a substance is placed for the 
purpose of submitting it to distillation. It is (A. Fig. 270) 
of the shape of an egg placed on one end, and having 
its upper end drawn out into a tap, which is turned 
dowuwards, 

Retraction, (rd! u.) (From J. retractin.] ( Med.) 
Condition of a part when drawn backwards or toward 
the centre of the body. — Retractor, a musele which 
serves to retract the part into which it is inserted, 

, Retrnxit, (-drdhe i.) II., he has withdrawn.| (Law.) 

A proceeding in action by which a plaintiff withdraws 

, from the prosecution of it. It is a bar to any future 

| action in the same guit, 

| Retreat, (-0ft.) (From Fr. retraire.) (Mil) The or- 

derly retiring movement of a military force from a bat- 
tle-tield, or from any position before the enemy.—A 
signal given by beat of drum or blast of trumpet for 
soldiers to retire to their quarters: — correlative to re- 
veille. — (Eccl). In the Rom. Cath. Church, a spe: 1 
allotted period of seclusion and silence, to be employed 
in meditation and devotion. 

Retrenchment, i-'rcnshm?nt) [From Fr. refran- 

i cher tointrench.] (Forti). Any kind of work raised 

to cover a post and fortify it agaist an enemy, such ar 

| gubions, furcines, und-. &c. 

Retriever. ire-tréc'ir.) [From Fr. retrouver] Sports.) 

A dog trained to seck out and bring to the sportsman 

| the game he has killed. 

Ret ro-, (retro) [I., backwards] A prefix to many 

words, having the sense of going back or backward. 

, Retrocession of the Equinoxes, (., ro- cen 

an.) (A«.) The backward movement of the equinoc- 

i tial points: — as distinguished from precession. 

| Retrogradation, (-yreda’shin.) [From L. retre 

gradio, I walk backw Mur (Asl) An apparent motion 

| of the planets by which they seem to go backwards in 

the ecliptic, and to move contrariwise te tlie ordei and 
Füccession of the signs. 

Return. retire’) [From Fr. ner.] (Ar) A 

prejection, wall, moulding, Ac, continued in a different 

| or opposite direction to that of the original body. —- 
Miland Nar.) An official account, report, or atate- 
ment Made up and handed in to the commanding of- 
ficer; as, the rtr of stores, provisions, &.: R return 
of men on tlie sick-list, and so forth. — t Law.) A cer- 
| tificate Irom sheritfa and bailifs of what is done in the 
execution of their duties. 

| Retz. Jean Francois PAUL DE GN DI, CARDINAL DE, (refs : 

Fr. pron. radhe) à French prelate and political agitator, 

p, at. Montmirail, 1614, is chiefly known as the guiding 

| spirit of the Zrordeure, or party in opposition to the 

court during the minority of Louis XIV. D. 1679. His 
|. AMémeires (3711) ure much esteemed for their pungency 
| of style, and vivid portraiture of character. 

| Reuben, ruhen.) Scripty The first-born of Jacob 

| by his wife Leah. The tribe which descended from him 

makes no figure in the Hebrew history, and never pro- 
duced any eminent person. 

| Rens, re.) a manut. town of Spain, p Tarragona, R 
m. Woof the city of that name. 1%. 25,000. 

Reuss. (rox the name of a «mall German principality, 
the sovereignty of which is divided into two lines — R. 
(Greiz and I. Nchlerz, It lies in Upper Saxony, bet. N. 
Lat. 509 28'-519 3^, and E. Lou. 11" 28'-129 UV. Area, 
458 sq.m. Surface hilly; poil fertile. (up. of R. Greiz, 
Greiz; of K. Schleiz, Gera. Total pop. 131.080, 

Reutlingen, (roilling-gen n fortif. aud manuf. town 
of S. Germany, in Wurtemberg, on the Eschiatz, 20 m. 
S. of Stuttpart. Prep. 15,000, 

Reveille, (ra-ral’ya.) [Fr., nwake.] (Mil) The heat 
of drum or sound of trumpet made about daybreak in 
all garrisons, to give notice that itis time for the troopa 

| to rise, and for the sentinels to cease challenging. See 
RETREAT. 

Revel. (re.) a fortif. seaport: of Russia in Europe, 
govt. Esthonia, on the Gulf of Finland, 200 m. W. S. W. 
of St. Petersburg. It carries on an active trade, and 
possesses a good harbor. Ip. 25,000. 

| Revelation, (rcc-ela'shün.) (From L. revelo.] (Thel. 
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The oral manifestations of the Divine mind and will, aa 
conveyed to man in the books of the Old and New Tes- 
taments,— Book HR. tNeripty N. APOCALYPSE, 

Revenue, rrcecenme) | Fr. trom I., reren. Inn gen- 
eral sense, an annual or permanent ingen, or. the 
yearly profit accruing fo a person. from his lande er 
possessions. — t Lid. Fon.) "The annual produce of all l 
taxes, excise, Customs, duties, Ke onileeceted ter the use 
and -uppert of a nation or state, and received into the 
public treasury, 

Re ver beratory Furnace. From L. rrrerbero, 
I teat back.] (Physa) A furnace so constructed that 
matter may be heated in it without coming in direct 
contact with the fuel. It consists essentially of tbree 
parts — viz a fireplace atone end; im the maddie. a flat 
"ed or sole, on whieh the matenal to be heated as 
placed ; and at the other end, a Hime to carry off the 
Siek“ or fume. Between the fir place aod the bed, 
a low partitien-wall, dled a fre-fbrodge, i8 placed. and 
the whole built over with a flat rcli; dippate towards 
the chimney, The flame plays over the te- ige. and 
is reflected, or rererberated, ou the tuaterial beneath, | 
hence the name, | 

Reverend. rn vir-»d? (From Ll. rerereor, to reyere] 
(Ei.) A tithe of respect prefixed to the names of cer- 
tain church dignitaries and clerigsinen; thus in Eng- 
land and the U. States, an Archbishop is styled nos 
rererend, à Bishop N reverentia dean very reveren, , 
and any divine of the eluss of rector, incumbent, vicar, 
or curate, simply recerend. 

Reverse. (re- rr.) From L. revertor, reversus, to 
turn hark]! (Mune The side of à medal or eoim op- 
posite to the obrers side, or that on which the heul or 
chief figure or design is kupressed, | 

Reversion, (Vr An.) From L. rerersio, à turning 
back.] Law.) The return of the possession ot an estate 
to the grantor ot his heirs, atter the expiration of a 
certain grant. Alo the right whieh a person has te 
any inheritance or place of emolument, after some 
event; as, for instance, after Che death of another per- 
son. —(ZIrur.) A payment not receivable, or a benefit 
inoperative nntil the occurrence of some future esent, 
Such payments, receivable at the end ofa stated: period 
of time, are commonly known as deferred payments. 

Revei ment. (minul) UB) A strong wall of 
masonry constructed on the face of a vcamgart, ditech, 
ar parapet, to serve to support the same and increase 
the difficulty of escakuling. In fiebd-worka, it is often 
made of gabtons, hurdles, &e, 

Review. ooru’) (From Fr. renoir, reri] (Mil. The 
display of a body of troops, for the purpose of exhibiting 
the state of their appearance, drill, and discipline be- 
fore some «nperior officer or illustrious personage. — 
(J. il) Accritical examination of a new work, with re- 
marks deduced therefrom. Also, periodica! publica- 
tion devoted to the critical examination and analysis 
of new books, Ac. The person who writes for, or edits 
euch publication, is called a rerwicer, 

Revise, (oio [From L. revisus, seen again.) (Print. 
A second proof-sheet of à work, for the re examination 
of corrections made on the first one; the actof making 
such inspection is termed rerision. 

Revival. „r /I.) (From Eng. rerirc.] (Chem) Same 
ad RevivirFICATION, —( Law.) An agreement to renew | 
the legal obligation of a just debt alter it has. been 
barred by the Act of Limitation or the lapse of timo. 
Also, the act by which à judgment which has lain dor- 
mant, or without any action uponitfora vearanda day, 
is, at common law, again restored to its original forte. 

Revoke. (rer.) From L. rer., Teall back] (Laws 
Te reverse or repeal, as a law. grant, privilege, testa- 
ment, &v. A devise may be revoked by the devisor, a 
use by the grantor, and a will by the testator, — 
(Games.) In Whist-playituz, not to follow the suit card 
when practicable; as, to play a trump, for instance,, 
when another suit is led, and while the player holds ene | 
or more ef that suit in hi- hund. | 

Revolution, récolsshtin) [Same deriv] (P4 A 
materil or thorough change in the constitution of the; 
govt. of a country, brenght about by à quick movement, 
legally or illezally accomplished ; its efficacy in the 
hatter case being justified by success. The principal R. 
recorded in modern history have been the English X. 
of 1688; the American K. of 1770, und the French R. 
of 1702, 1850, and 1845.— (Phard The cirenar motion 
of a body on its axis. — (A/, The motion of any. 
heavenly body in its orbit until its return to the same 
point again. — (Geom.) A suriace generated. by the 
movement of a line, right or curved, around a fined 
axis, 

Revolutionary Tribu'nal. The.) (FY. ist.) 
A name specially given to an infamous court of judg- 
mant instituted by the French Convention in 1793. The 
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function of ita members was to sit in judgment on afi 
persons accused of crimes against the state, and from 
their ontence, delivered with appalling promptitada, 
there we e. appeal. During the “ Reign ot Terror," 
wl. n Feuquier-Tinvilie og. vo was "public accuser,” it 
4 Mires a horrible notoriety, abolishing soon almest 
ull iorms of Justice, neither hearing witnesses on be- 
halt of the accused, nor allowing hom an oppurtunity 
of defence, but blindly executing the orders of tie 
“Committee ot Public Safety," which was merely a tool 
in the handa of Robespierre, Its last victims were 
Robespierre himself, and his accomplices, July 2.4, 
1.94. 

Revolver, (re-rólr'iir a pistol which, by means of a 
revolving breech, or revolving barrels, can be tunde tà 
fiie more than ence without reloading. The system of 
revolving firearms is lar from new, specimens bednig 
Bull iu existence Which were manulactured at the le- 
ginniugz of the Y th century; but such were the im- 
provements iutroduced in the mechanism ot K. by Col. 
Samuel Colt ig. r.), that the invention may be fairly at- 
tributed to him His world-renowned Colts K., pat- 
ented in 18725, i$ «till in general use ; its principal rivals 
being the Wesson, Werner, nnd Alfen revolvera, also 
brought out bv American inventors, and the English 
Deane and Adams Fe. 

Revulsion, ie i dain) (From L. rerulsio, a pulling 
back. Meli The aet of diverting the aninus of a 
disease trom the part in which it has apparently set- 
tled 

Reynolds, Sin Joera, (rai!) tho greatest of Eng- 
lish piartralt-patrnters, B at Plyinpton in Dios, settled in 
Lender dn bt dened speeditv carted à high professional 
repute. Tn 1701, aleng with Dr. dJehunson, the lexicog- 
raphier, he founded the celebrated Literary Club. and 4 
seats tater, became President of the Royal Academy. 
D.o leaving a large fortune, the fraits of lis artistic 
labors, Sir Joshua was à apiid manipulator, and his 
works excel in sich and harmonious coloring, and just 
treatment of chiaroscuro, 

Key nolds, in Merci, a SLE. co.; area, 6060 aq. m.; C. 
Centreville. 

Rhadamnan thas. (%%%) Sec Minos. 

Rhun-tin. 7. %%.) (Ane. Greed.) The anc. nanie of 
Sualia and the Swiss cant. of Grisons. 

Rhammnacer, in-, .) I. (Bot) An O. of 
piants, all AU aminales, comprising trees or shrubs re- 
semblitig Celasf rave in their small green or yellowish 
flowers with a Testy disc, and &tuncns equ in num- 
ber to the sepals, but differing: usually in their valvate 
&epals; and an their more decidedly perigynous and 
Eometimes superior stamens. ‘Phe typical gen. Hun- 
ges, the Buekthorn, comprises shrubs varying from ene 
to eight or ten feet high, thongh seme occasionally 
grow as hich as fifteen or twenty feet and form mahl 
tres and many of them are armed with stout spines. 
Their leaves, whieh are thick and evergreen in some 
species, but thin and deciduous in others, are aliost 
always alternate short-talked ind simple, and usually 
smooth and feathlier-veined; and their small greenish 
ehort-talked flowers are borne in clusters or umbels 
preceeding from the leat-axiis, Several species anord 
Useful products, particularly dyes, and the fruits of 
many possess violent purgative properties. The fleshy 
fruits are known in commerce as French, Yellow, or 
Persian Berries, 

Rhamnales, in na-lez.) (Bet.) An all. of plants 
puba lass TN, 1 FErogens, characterized by mono- 
dichilumydeons towers, consolidated earpels, axile pla- 
cente, capsular, berried, or drupaceous fruit, definite 
gels aud an amyglaleid embryo with little or no al. 
bumen, 

Rhamnas, %%% / U., (Bat) Sce RitAuNACEX. 

Rhapsody, (crip'sode) r. III Hin, literally, 9 
seng in patches | (Lit.) Aunciently, a pertiosn of an 
epic poem suitable for reciiation nt oue time, Among 
the moderns, the term denotes a collection of parts or 
passages forming: in the whole a composition, but ene 
ofa confused, rambling, incoherent character. 

Khen, Gh.) Myth.) The Greek nune of the god- 
dess Cy nr EE, q. v. 

Khen, raain Senneseee, a central co.; area, 500 sq. m.; 
C, Washington 

Rheingau. The.) (rfv’qew.s the name given toa tract 
of Prussian territory, extending along the right bunk 
of the Rhine for about 12 m.,and constituting the S.W. 
portion of the ed-deranf duchy of Nassau. It is famous 
for the excellent wines it produces. See RHINE WINES. 

Rhen/ish Prussia, a western p. of Prussia, which 
forinsan outlying district of that monarchy, lying along 
the banks of the Rhine, separated by a uumber of Ger- 
than states from the main portion of the kingdom, and 
bounded on the W. by Belgium and Holland. Area, 


Rhetoric, (rcto-rik.) 


Rheum, (room.) 


Rheumatism, (room'a-tizm.) 
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10,230 sq. miles. Principalities, Düsseldorf, Coblentz, | 
Cologne, Treves, and Aix-la-Chapelle. Pop. 3,578,964. 
From Gr. rhétoriké, public dec- 
lamation.] The art of speaking with propriety, ele- 
gance, and force; or, as defined by Bacon, the art of 
applying and addressing the dictates of reason to the 
fancy,and of recommending them so as to aflect the will 
and desires. A. and oratory differ from each other as 
the theory from tice; the rhetorician being the one 
who describes A gi rules of eloquence, and the orator he 
who makes use of them to advantage. The parts of R. 
are invention, di ition, and elocution. The forms of 
speech by which propriety and elegunce are produced 
are called tropes and figures. The general manner in 
which the orator employs his words for the formation 
of his speech is entitled style, which is variously dis- 
tinguished. R. divides a speeeh or oration into five 
parts: the ezordium, narration, confirmation, refutation, 


and peroration. 

[Said to be derived from Rha, the 

ancient name of the Volga, on whose banks the plants 
grow.) (Bot.) The Rhubarb, a gen. of plants, O. Poly- 
gonacez, consisting of several species, natives for the 
most part of Central Asia. They are perennials, with 
large root-stocks, from which the large sheathing leaves 
and flower-stalks are given off. The inflorescence con- 
sists of much-branched panicles bearing a great num- 
ber of whitish, greenish, or pinkish flowers, which have 
a petaloid six-parted perianth, enclosing nine stamens 
attached to its base. Turkey Rhubarb in reality comes 
from China through Russia by way of Kiachta. It was 
formerly imported from Natolia, whence the name 
Turkey Rhubarb. The best Rhubarb has a bitter as- 
tringent and somewhat aromatic taste, and feels gritty 
to the teeth owing to the abundance of small crystals 
of oxalate of lime which are contained in it. Genuine 
powdered rhubarb of this description is rarely to be 
had, being generally mixed with the powder of inferior 
sorts. Rhubarb is largely employed medicinally asa mild 
purgative, in addition to which its tonic and slightly as- 
tringent properties render it useful as a stomachic in 
case of indigestion. These properties are said to be due 
to the presence in the drug of certain resinous and crys- 
talline substances. Several species and varieties are cul- 
tivated in this country for the sake of their leaf-stalks, 
which form so agreeable a substitute for fruit in pastry, 
&c Some of the species are very handsome owing to 
the boldness of their foliage and the elegance of their 
inflorescence. 
[From Gr. rheuma, a 
catarrh.] (Med.) A painful disease affecting the muscles 
and joints of the body, chiefly the larger joints, as the 
hips, knees, shoulders, &c. It may arise at all times 
of the year, when there are frequent vicissitudes of the 
weather, from heat to cold; but the spring and autumn 
are the seasons in which it is most prevalent. It is 
sometimes accompanied by fever, in which case it con- 
stitutes acute R. or rheumatic fever; the joints are then 
much swollen and very painful. In this form of the 
disease its translation to the heart is not usual.— 
Chronic R. leads occasionally to permanent distortions 
ot the joints; and affects the periosteum, tendons, and 
ligaments; it ie most common when the health has 
been broken by previous disease, or over-exertion of 
body or mind. 


Rhine, (The.) (rin) (Ger. Rukix.] (anc. Rhenus,) a 


great river of W. central Europe, having its source in 
Switzerland, where it is formed by two small streams, 
one of them rising on the N. side of the Pennine Alps, 
the other on the N. slope of the Vogelsberg near the 
Pass of Mt. St. Bernard. Forming a junction a few m. 
above Chur, the united river takes a course N. to the 
Lake of Constance; after passing through which it forma 
at Schaffhausen a fine cataract, 75 ft. in height. Trend— 
ing more to the W., the R. reaches Basle, where it be- 
comes navigable; and thence resumes its N. flow, form- 
ing the boundary bet. the grand-duchy of Baden and 
Alsace-Lorraine, and also bet. the former and Rhenish 
Bavaria. Afterwards, taking a «somewhat sinuous N.W. 
course, it passes through the Rhenish-Pruasian prova. 
and Westphalia, then enters Holland where it empties 
into the N. Sea by a delta, the seaboard of which ex- 
tends for 110 m. Near its embouchure, the left or 8. 
arm of this river takes the name of the Waal, while 
the N. branch, or Rhine proper, is lower down called 
the Leck, to distinguish k from its old channel, now 
closed. About two-thirds of its volume are carried to 
the sea by the Waal; and the rest partly to the Zuyder- 
Zee by the Yssel, and partly to the N. Sea by the Leck 
and The chief affluents of the R. are the Neckar, 
Main, Moselle, Ruhr, aud Lippe. The picturesque 
scenery found throughout the greater part of its course 
constitutes the R. the most remarkable and celebrated | 


Rhizogens, (riz'oenz.) 


Rhizome, (ri-zóm'.) 


Rhizophorncere, (ri-zo-fo-ra'se-e.) 


Rhizostomes. 
Rhode Island, (rod' i-lànd,) a N.E. maritime 
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. Along its banks are situate the cities 
of Constance, Schaffhausen, Basle, Strasburg, Mann 
heim, Mayence, Coblentz, Bonn, Cologn Düsseldorf, 
Arnhem, and Rotterdam. Its navigation by steamers, 
and that of its larger tributaries, embraces an extent 
of abt. 1,500 m. 
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stream in Euro 


Rhinebeck, Cin“, in New York, a picturesque vil! 


ot Dutchess co., near the Hudson River, 55 m. 8. of 
Albany. 


Rhine Wines. The name properly given to the wines 


produced in the Rheingau, the most valued and costly 
being the white kinds, of which are the Schloss-Johan- 
nisherger, Hochheimer, Kloster- Erbocher, Rüdesheimer, 
Steinberger, Grüfenberger, Lauterbrunner, Rothenberger, 
Scharlachberger, and Markobrunner. The R. W. are in 
the most wholesome condition for use when they have 
been properly kept for 3 or 4 years. 


Rhinocerid:ze, (ri-no-sér'e-de.) | From Gr. rhin, rhinos, 


a snout, and keras, a horn.] ( A family of mam- 
malia, comprising very thick and skinned Pachyderms, 
which are distinguished from Klephantid# by the ab- 
sence of a proboscis, although the nose is much devel- 
oped, by the existence of small canines instead of 
enormous tusks, and by incisors in both jaws. The 
feet are three- or four-toed, hoofs of unequal size, limbs 
short, body, neck, and head more or less elongated. 
The Rhinoceros (Fig. 559} is only exceeded in size by 
the elephant; its nose is armed with a horny sub- 
stance, which pnr 

jects, in the full- 
grown animal, from 
two to three feet, 
and is a weapon of 
defence that secures 
him from almost 
every attack. Even 
the tiger, with all 
his ferocity, is but 


rarely darin : — — 
enough to assai SONS — 
him. The skin of Fig. 559. — INDIAN RHINOCEROS. 
the R. is in some — 


parts so thick that it is scarcely penetrable by the 
sharpest sabre or even à musket-ball. He is not fe- 
rocious unless provoked, runs with great swiftness, and 
rushes through brakes and woods with an energy to 
which everything yields. The K. delights in retired 
places near lakes and streams, and appears to derive 
one of his greatest pleasures from rolling in the mud. 
The African R. has two horns. 


Rhinoceros, GM - Hd.) (Zoil.) See RHINOCERIDF. 
Rhizobolaceze, (riz-o-bo-la'se-e.) (Bot.) A small O. 


of plants, all. Guttiferales. The few species known are 
all tropical American trees, separated into the two gen- 
era Caryocar and Anthodiscus. 

n Gr. rhiza, a root, and 
ennao, I produce.) (Bof. One of the five classes 
nto which Lindley divides the vegetable kingdom. It 

consists of plants destitute of true leaves, but with 
short amorphous stems parasitical on roots. The flow- 
ers, which in some instances are very large, are various 
in their structure; and the three orders com ng the 
class, the Balanophoracex, Cytinacesg, and Rafflesiaceir, 
are by some botanists placed far from each other in the 
vegetable system. 
(From Gr. rhizoma, that which 
is rooted.] (Bot) A root-stock, or horizontal stem 
more or less underground, which sends out roots from 
its under side, and leaf-buds from its upper. 

hen Gr. rhiza, 


a root, and phero, I bear.) (Bot.) The Mangroves, an 
O. of plants, all. Myrtales, consisting of tropical trees 
or shrubs, with opposite entire leaves, and axillary 
flowers, either solitary or in cymes or clusters. The 
order contains about fourteen genera, and is divided 
into two distinct tribes: Rhizophore proper consisting 
of the genus Rhizophora, and a few small ones separat- 
ed from it, all maritime trees known as mangroves, 
whose seeds are without albumen and almost always 
germinate before falling off; and ZLegnotidem (q. v.), 
trees or shrubs not strictly maritime, with usually 
smaller flowers, and albuminous seeds not germinating 
before their fall. 


Rhizopoda, (rizo-po'dah.) rom Gr. rhíza, aud 


pous, podos, a foot.) (Zodl.) A division of the Protozoa, 
iucluding minute animals of the lower degree, 

ing a power of locomotion by means of minute tuber- 
cular filaments. 

(Zoil.) See DiscoPHOR E. 


the smallest in the Amer. Union, lying bet. N. Lat. 41 
18’-42° 3% W. Lon. 71° 8’-71° 53’, and b. N. and a 
Massachusetts, 8. by the Atlantic, and W. by Conne 
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cut. Area, 1,0346 sy m., or 1,306, taking in the waters 
of Narragansett Bay. The latter arm of the sea occu- 
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or moisture, but at a red heat is converted Into oxide 


Its compounds are unimportant. 


pies, with its water-surface and islands, nearly the Rhododendron, (ro-do-dcn'diüs.: | From Gr. rhodon, 


whole S. E. half of the State, and causes its coast-line, | 
though, strictly speaking, only abt. 45 m., to be in real- | 
ity some 350 m. in extent of territory washed by tide- | 
water. N. I. is abt. 50 m. long, N. to S., by 35 m. in i 


width. Surface diversified, presenting a combination 
of hilly and level tracts, watered chiefly by the Paw- 
tuxet, Providence, Blackstone, and Pawcatuck rivers. 
Soil tolerably fertile, but better adapted to cattle-hus- 
bandry than to agriculture. Very little wheat is raised 
in this State; in 1890 the total acreage ip wheat was 
but 22, producing in all 290 bshs. The crop of Indian 
corn reached 372,967 bushels, raised from a total of 
11,915 acres; oats 159,339 bushels, raised from a total 
acreage of 5,575,; barley 17,783 bushels, raised from a 
total of 715 acres; rye 12,997 bushels, raised from 
a total of 1,270 acres. The State had 6,226 farms 
in 1880, against 5,368 in 1870, a gain of 855; of these 
in the year 1880, 4.980 were occupied by their owners, 
989 rented for money, and 247 worked on shares of 
product. It is in manufactures that R. I. especially 
excels; her commerce is also extensive. Commerce 
aud the enterprise of her people is felt over the 
entire nation. Among the minerals of this State ate 
iron, copper, marble, freestone and anthracite coal; 
the latter but little mined as yet. From a manu- 
facturing point of view, R. 7. ranks high, being largely 
interested in the production of textile goods, leather, 
hardware and machinery. The comparative annual 
value of these fabrications averages not less than some 
$10.,000,000. The State is divided into 5 cos., and has 
two caps.—Newport and Providence. Among other 
laces of importance are Bristol, Warren. Scituate, 
B nithfleld, Pawtucket and Natick. The administration 
of affuirs is vestedin a governor and lieutenant-governor, 
beth annually elected. The legislature, termed the 
General Assembly, consists of a senate of 37 members 
and a house of representatives of 72, returned yearly. 
R. I. senda two senators and two representatives to the 
Federal Congress. The total assessed value of real pro- 
perty in 1890 was $242,058,190, personal property $84,- 
872 269. Amount of public debt Oct. 1, 1890, 22,521,600, 
Raised by taxation * little short of half a million dollars 
annually. For public schools she expended in ali 
$541.200, with an enrolment of 44,780 pupils. Edu- 
cation is generally diffused and well cared for; Brown 
University at Providence being a noted seminary of 
learning. — N. 1. is supposed to be identical with the 
coast called Vinland, said to have been visited by the 
Northmen in the 10th cent. It was first colonized by 
Roger Williams, in 1656. In 1658, he received a grant 
of territory from the Narragansett Indians; obtained 
n royal charter in 1644; and the latter, renewed in 1665, 
remained in force till the so-called Dorr Insurrection in 
1842, after which a new constitution was adopted. The 
colony in its earlier stage was greatly harassed by In- 
dian wars, especially by that under Philip, sachem of 
the Wampanongs. It was held by the English, 1776-9, 
and occupied by the French in 1780. In May, 1790, R. 
I. entered the Union as a State; and, in Jan,, 1870, 
ed her ratification of the 15th Amendment to the 
ederal Constitution, Pop. 217,353, of which white 
219,219, colored 4,980, and Indian (out of tribal rela- 
tions), 154. The total numb'r of inhabitants at pres- 
ent, 545,343 
Rhodes, (ródz,) an island of the Levant, belonging to 
Turkey, and lying off the S. W. coast of Asia Minor, 
bet. N. Lat. 350 53'-36? 28', E. Lon. 27° 40’-28° 12’. Area, 
440 sq. m. Surface hilly and soil fertile, yielding grain, 
fruits, wine, &c. C. Rhodes. Pop. 30,000, — RHODES, 
C. of the above island, at its N.E. extremity, is a de- 
cayed town of some 20,000 inhabitants, and only note- 
worthy from its past history. Colonized by the Dori- 
ans until the æra of the Trojan War, the island re- 
ceived its cap. 408 n. o., in which year it was built. 
The Rhodians, after loug being omuipotent as a naval 
power, fell under the dominion of Rome in 42; and 
their city, made by Constantine I. the cap. of the Pro- 
vincia Iusularum in 330, became afterward the succes- 
sive prey of the Persians, the Saracens, and of the 
Knights Hospitallers (1309), which latter order held it 
till 1522, when it surrendered to the Turks after a 
long and obstinate resistance, 
Rhode, (ro'da,) a town of France, C. dept. Aveyron, 
85 m. N.W. of Montpellier. Pop. 10,300. 
Rhodium, (ro'de-im.) [From Gr. rhodon, a rose. 
(Chem.) A metal cecurring in very small quantities in 
pem ore, and discovered by Wollaston in 1804. It 
a grayish-white, hard metal, scarcely fusible before 
the oxyhydrogen blowpipe. Sp. gr. 11:20; at. weight, 
62:18; Symbol, Rh. It is not altered by exposure to air 


the rose, and orar ha tree.) (H.) A gen. of show y 
plants, O. Ericacez. In their flowers the corolla is fun- 
nel-shaped, sometimes slightly irregular, five-lobed : 
and the stamens are ten in number, rarely fewer, and 
usually declined. The species are shrubs or low 

with entire alternate leaves, and showy clusters o 
flowers. The plants of this genus have been long fa- 
vorably known to cultivators, combining, as most of 
them do, beauty, profuseness, and fragrance of flower 
with handsome foliage. Some also have the additiomas 
recommendation of bearing a succession of flowers for 


Fig. 500. — KHODOPENDRON CATAWBIENSIS. 


a considerable time: R. Muddeni, for example. flower- 
ing for eight or more weeks. The flowers of R. Edge- 
worthi attain a diameter of five inches, are white with 
a shade of delicate pink, and so fragrant that a few are 
sufficient to scent a large room. The snow-white flow- 
ers of R. Griffithianum present a beautiful contrast with 
the large leaves, six to twelve inches long, which are 
bright-green with a pale-yellow edge. R. Cutawbiensia, 
the Catawba Rose-bay (Fig. 560), is plentiful in Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas, and R. maximun, also a splendid 
species, is found from New England to the mountains 
of the Carolinas. 


Rhedoriza, (ro-do-ri'zah.) (Bot) A gen. of planta, 


O. Convolvulacex, confined to the Canary Islands, and 
by most authors regarded as identical with Conrolrulua, 
It derives its name from the rose-like smell peculiar to 
the root-stocks and lower part of the stems, which yield 
a kind of rosewood (lignum rhodii). From them is ex- 
tracted by distillation the powerfully scented oil knowm 
as Oleum ligni Rhodii uthereum, used in some countries 
for ointment, but more frequently for the adulteration 
of attar of roses, This rosewood is called by the French 
Bois des Rhodes des Parfumeurs, and must not be con- 
founded with the so-called rosewood of commerce, usea 
for furniture. 


Rhomb, (róm,) or Rnonnus. [From Gr. rhombos, m 


gyration.] (Geom.) Anoblique-angled pariieogtem 
or a quadrilateral figure whose sides are equal an r- 
allel, two and two; but the angles unequal, two of the 
opposite ones being obtuse, and two acute. 


Rhombohedron, (re bo- ,. [From Gr. rhom- 


bos, and hedra, a base.) (Crystall.) A solid contained 
by six equal rhombic planes, 


Rhone, (rón,) (anc. Rhodanus,) a river of Europe, tak. 


ing its rise in the Rhone glacier at the base of Mt. 
Furea, Switzerland, at an altitude of 5.500 ft. above 
sea-level, and distant 5 m. from one of the sources of 
the Rhine. Taking a W.course through the Valais, it 
intersects the Lake of Geneva, and then turning S., en 
ters France, where it receives the Saóne at Lyon, and 
next the Durance, prior to its embouchure by a delta 
of three mouths into the Guif of Lyon. Total length, 
650 m.— A S. E. dept. of France, named after the above 
river, and b. N. by Saône-et-Loire, and S. and W. by the 
dept. Loire, Area, 1,050 sq. m. Surface rugged and 
hilly; soil, generally good, producing grain, wine, and 
fruits. C. Lyon. Pop. 678,648. 


Rhu'/barb. Hot.) See RnEUM. 
Rhumb, (rim. [From Gr. rhombos] (Navig.) A 


circle on the earth’s surface, forming an angle with 
the meridian of a given place, and marking the direc. 
tion of an object Ape which it passes. The term 
also designates one of the divisions on the card of a 
compass, J/umb-line, or curve, de notes that 


o — — — 
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track pursued by à ship which cuts all the meridians 
lə. Being the simplest curve, it is the 
ept at sea; but a ship sailing on it 
her 
The Sumach, a large and 
O. Anacardiaceie, chiefly found 
the Cape of Good Hope. They are 
but some are 


or pinnate witha 

sinall, and most frequently 

developed. Their fruits are 
dry or slightly juicy, and 
seeded stone. 

Most of the spe-. 

cies possess poi- 

sonous proper- 
ties ina greater 
or less degree. 

Some American 

rpecies indeed, 

such as N. vene- 
nata and H. tor- 
icodendron (Fig. 

561), produce ef- 

fecta almost ri- 

valling those 
once fabulously 
imputed to the 

Upas - tree ot 

Java (Antiaris), 

the hands and 

arms, and some- 
times even the 
whole body, becoming greatly swollen from simply 
touching or carrying u branch of one of these plants, 
and the swelling being accompanied with intolerable 
pain and inflammation, and ending in ulceration. These 
effects, however, are not felt by every one, some people 
weing able to handle the plants with impunity. E. ve- 

nenata, called the Poison Sumach or Poison Elder, is u 

tall shrub with pinnate leaves composed of eleven or 

thirteen smoothish leaflets; while R. toxicodendrm is a 

rambling shrub, either trailing along the ground and 

rooting at intervals, or climbing up trees or on walls, 
and attaching itself like ivy, and has leaves composed 
of only three leaflets. Some species, however, yiek 
useful products, such as R. coriaria, the Tanning Su- 
mach, which affords commercial Sumach or Shumac, 
and is a native of 8. Europe. 

Rhyme, (rim.) [From tir. rhythmos, literally, a meas- 
ured motion. ] ( Poet.) The correspondence of sound 
between the last syllable or syllables of one verse and 
the last syllable or syllables of a verse foilowing 1t im- 
mediately or at no great distance. To constitute this 
correspondence in aingle words or in syllables, it is ne- 
cessary that the vowel and the find articulations or con- 
sonants should be the same, or have nearly the same 
sound. The initial consonants may be different, as in 
live and give, throw and show, &c. When only the last 
syllables correspond, it is à male R.; when the two last, 
it is a female N.: when the three last, it is an Italian 
form of rhyme termed sdrucciolo — never allowed in 
English except in burlesque versification. In Arabic 
and Persic poetry, the correspondence sometimes ex- 
tends through the entire lines. When the conso- 
nants of the last syllables are identical, the rhyme, in 
English, is faulty. Two syllables ma rhyme, though 
spelled quite differently, thus do and bestrew ; and two 
syllables may not rhyme, thongh spelled in the same 
terminal way, as. for instance, home and come. 

ghythm, (rithm.) [Same deriv.] (Pros, dec.) The 
consonance of measure and time, in poetry, prose, mu- 
sic, and even in dancing. Each verse or period is to be 
considered as a whole; within which, with certain lim- 
ited variations, the R. is perfect. The parts which are 
to receive the stress are termed arsis (elevation), and 
the rest constitute the thesis (depression). The former, 
particularly in words the pronunciation of which may 
not be known, is often marked by an’. A long syllable 
should have double the time of a short one. The poeti- 
cal R. demands a succession of motions of regular dura- 
tion, which, variously interrupted, must yet be obvious, 
and combined so as to form an harmonious whole. 

Rhythmometer, (-mim’e-tir.) [From Gr. rhythmos, 
and metron, measure. } (Mus.) An instrument which 
marks or measures the time of musical movements. 

Riazan, (re-ah-zahn’,) & town of Russia in Europe, C. 
of a govt. of same name, on a branch of the Oka, 110 
m. S. E. of Moscow. Pop. 26,475. 

Bib, (rib) [A. S.] (Anat) A bone which forms a part 


small, and are either nearly 
contain a single bony one- 


| 
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of the frame of the thorax. In the human body there 

are twelve ribs on each side, proceeding from the spine 
to the sternum, or towards it, and serving to inclose 
and protect the heart and lungs. In the language of 
comparative anatomy, the ribs are the pleura-po hyses 
of the centrum. In man, only seven of them form a 
complete hoop, by connecting the centrum with the 
hemal element, the breast-bone or sternum. — ( Ship- 
building. Omne of the vertical side-timbers of the ship, 
serving to maintain its firmness of concavity. — ( Bot.) 
The continuation of the petiole along the centre of a 
leaf, and from which the veins ramify. — (Arch.) One 
of the curvilinear timbers to which, in an arched or 
covered plaster coiling, the laths are nailed. 

Ribbands, (rib/bàndz ) [From Fr. ruban, a ribbon. | 
( Stk Nip a d Longitudinal and narrow pieces of 
flexible timber, bolted upon the exterior of a ship's 
ribs, from stem to stern-post, 80 as to encompass the 
vessel lengthwise, and aid in preserving the proper 
curvature of her frame. 

Ribbonism, (rib'bón-izm.) (Eng. Hist.) The political 

rinciples agitated by a secret society of Irish Roman 
‘atholics, organized to counteract the effects of Orange- 
isam:—so named from the original promoters having 
been distinguished by the badge of a green ribbon. 

Ribe’ra. See SPAGNOLETTO. 

Ribes. (ri'béz.) par ] (Bot. 
Grossulariacei, € iaracterize 
five-parted colored calyx, five small distinct petals, as 
many free stamens rising from the throat of the calyx- 
tube alternately with the petals, and a two- to four eld 
style; and by its juicy one-celled berries, which are 
crowned with the remains of the flower, and contain 
numerous seeds suspended in pulp by long threads. 
Upwards of sixty species are described, two-thirds of 
which are found in the temperate parts of the American 
continent. R. sanguineum, the Red-flowered Currant, 
a native of North America, is the species most fre- 
quently grown in gardens for ornamental purposes, and 
when covered with a profusion of racemes of rich deep 
rose-red flowers in early spring. it forms a most beauti- 
ful object. It belongs to the section of the genus with- 
out prickles, and forms a bushy shrub sometimes as 
much as eight feet in height, having five-lobed scrrated 
leaves, heart-shaped at the base, and downy under- 
neath; and racemes usually twice as long a8 the leaves, 
containing numerous flowers, the conspicuous part of 
which is the richly-colored calyx, which has a long 
bell-shaped tube, and blunt spreading segments much 
larger than the small paler-colored petals. Those well- 
known and extensively cultivated fruits, the Goose- 
berry and Currant, are included in this genus. The 
rough or hairy Gooseberry R. grossula- 
ria, and the smooth Gooseberry R. uva but 
there is no difference between them except as regards 
the surface of the fruit, for seeds from one bush will 
produce both rough and amooth-fruited plants. Of the 
Red Currant, R. rul.rum — which has cordate bluntly 
three to five-lobed leaves, yellowish-green flowers, and 
bright-red fruit in pendulous racemes, 7 there are sev- 
eral varieties, the most distinct of which are the pale- 
red, the flesh-colored or champagne, the striped, and 
the white; but the red and the white are the most ex- 
tensively cultivated. It« fruits are always in demand 
for making wine, tarts, jellies, jams, &Cc.; and the re 
frigerant juice is also very grateful to the parched pal- 
ates of persons suffering from fever. 

Ricasoli, BETTINO, Italian 
statesman, B. in Tuscany, political life us 
a liberal, became one of the leaders of the popular agi- 
tation for Italian unity, and, in 1859, dictator of Tus- 
cany. In June, 1861, he s. Count Cavour as chief min- 
ister of state, and himself was superseded by Ratazzi in 
March, 1862. In June, 1866, he again acceded to power, 
and again retired, April, 1867. 

Rice, (ris.) (Bot. See ORYZA. 

Rice. in Minnesota, a S E. co.; area, 
bault. 

Rice'-bird, Rice-bun'ting. ( Zoöl.) See ICTERID.£. 

Rice’-paper: (Manuf.) See ARALIACES. 

Rice-weevil. ( Zodl.) Bee CURCULIONIDS. 

Richard (rich'ürd) K., (st led Cœur de Lion, from his 

indomitable courage,) B. 1157, was the second son oi 

Henry II. king of England. In 115; he became Duke 

of Quienne, and on the death of his brother, Henry, in 

1183, became heir-apparent to the throne, He 8. is 

father in 1189, after having but just before openly re- 

volted against him. The chief events of R.s reign 
were: his joining Philip of France in the First Cru- 
sade, and the consequent taking of Acre; his betrayal 
on his return home, in 1192, by Leopold, Duke of Aus 
tria, into the hands of his enemy, the Emperor of Ger- 
many ; and his imprisonment for two years by the latter 


A genus of shrubs, O. 
by its flowers having u 


500 sq. m.; C. Fari- 
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until released by the 


deauz, from his birthp 
nce, and 8. his grand- 
father, E./ward 1 L, in 
The annals of 
reign comprise the 
rebellion of Wat Tyler ; 
the invasion of Scot- 
d; and a war against 
nce.  Deposed by 
rliament in favor of 
his rival Bolingbroke 
afterwards Henry IV.), 
- is believed to have 
b. in prison, abt, 1400, — 
R. III, n. 1452, son of 
Richard, Duke of York, 
and himself bearing the 
title of Duke of Glouces- 
ter, was the last Eng- 
monarch of the 
Plantagenet line, and 
son-in-law of the great 
wl of Warwick, the 
“ King-Maker." After 
the death of his brother, 
Edward IV., in 1483, he 
usurped the throne, and 


youn 

nophews, ard Y 
and his brother, to the 
Tower of London, where 
they are said to have 
u put to death by 
his order, In a few 
Months, popular dis- 
content with A's rule 
Caused a body of the 
Henry, 


Earl of Richmond, to assume the crown. 


accordingly landed in 


Richardson, On enuxs, 
cographer, B. 1775; p, 1855 


esteemed 


Dictionary of 
1859). 
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still read. 


(rdsh’a-lio,) a great French Statesman, n. in París, 1585 


me Bisho 
to Marie de M 


th 


of Lucon in 1607, 
i n 1622 he received the 


ally of Holland against 8 


i op 
e efforts of, the 


Alsace, Artois, and Roussillon to the French monarchy, 


IS ARMAND DU 
after distinguishing himself 


at the battle of Fontenoy, became a marshal of France 
8 


courtier 

Rich’etien, in Ek 
St. Lawrence und 
Sorel. 


Richibucto, (rich-e-bii 


New Brunswick, Kext co, on a river 


m, N. E. of St. John. 
Richland 
square miles; 


by S. Carolina, 
manuf. town of W 


. Canada, 


Richelieu rivers : 


Capital. Richland Cent 
Richmend, (rich'm&nd,) in 


brave man, a consummate 
^ confirmed debnuchee, 

a 3.W. co., drained by the 
area, 373 sq. m.; C. 


Mo.) a flourishing seaport of 
of same name, 120 


tsCOnsin, a county ; area, 
Te, 


pn vw b. 
5» 8 thrivin; 
of Indianapolis. 


heavy ransom. Killed 
K. II. (styled of Bor- 
was sou of the Black 


The latter 
England, and, at the head ofa 


highly- 
(7th ed., 


Richardson, SAMUEL, an English novelist, p. in Der- 
byshire, 1689; p. 1761. H 
tation by his Clarissa, Pa 


N. central 
Capital, Mansfield. —In 
; area. 465 square miles; 


—In N. Carolina, a S. count square miles; 
Capital, Rockingham.—In New York, a S. county, b. on 
New Jersey and comprising Staten Island; 
miles; Capital, Richinond.—In Virginia, 
, U- 

resquely situated, handsome, and flourishing . 
State and of Henrico co., aud 
States, 
50 m. from its em. 


number of fine public and private edifices; chief amon 
the State Capitol. 
of tide-water of the James, this city is admirably located 
for r of commerce, and, prior to the Civil War, 
enjoyed an active trade and muc socjal prosperity, lt 
became the cap. of the so-called 


war lasted, 


to National authority, 


Scotia, a 8. co., N dn. Cape 
Breton, Madame, and other adjacent islands; C. Arichat, 
68 


JEAN PauL FRIEDRICH, (riktăr,) an eminent 
author, ; 


Y novels, that called Tian ranks 
higher walks of literature, he 
ed an Introduction to Esthetics (1804 ); 


commwnis, the 
plant is a native of India, but i 


the Mediterranean region. 
country as an annual, 
Palma Christi. In our climate the stems 
a height of more than from 3 to 5 ft. ; in India, however, 
they grow from 8 to 10 ft., while in Spain, Crete, Sicily, 
and elsewhere, tho 
pes is stated to 
become a small 
tree. The stem is 
jointed, of a pur- 
Plish - red color, 
and covered witli 
a glaucous bloom 
tik © that of a 
plum. The leaves 
are large stalked 
Palmate, deeply 
divided into seven 
lance-shaped seg- 


* and topically is. [E d — 
Rickets, (rik’itz,) or Rachi t S. [From Gr. 
i A disease which affects children, and in 
which the joints become knotted, and the! 
grow crooked. It appears to arise from a 


the bones, and is synip- 


ad . Wh the bones are inclined to ben 
vances ere the hra a 
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Ricochet, (re-ko’sha.) [Fr., ducks and dee] (Other- 
wise called RICOCHET-FIRING.] (Gun.) The firing of 
guns, mortars, howitzers, &c., with small charges, and 
elevated a few degrees so as to carry the projectiles just 
over the parapet of a fortification, and cause them to 
roll or slightly rebound along the opposite rampart. 
This mode of firing was first practised by Vauban, in 
1683. 

Ricord, PHILIPPE, (re- d,) an eminent French physi- 
cian, B. at Baltimore, 1500, became chief surgeon to the 
Hospital du Midi, Paris, in 1831, and established a bril- 
liant practice in that city. In the treatment of venereal 
diseases he stands at the head of his profession. 

Rideau, (rede.) [Fr., a curtain.] (Fortif.) A rising 
ground commanding a plain below; also a trench cov- 
cred with earth in form of a parapet, for the covering 
of troops. 

Ridge, (rij) [From A. S. hric.] (Arch.) The upper 
angle of a roof, formed by the salient intersection of 
two surfaces. It has usually, though by no means 
always, a piece of timber running along it (Fig. 564), 


called the ridge-piece, upon which the upper ends | 


Fig. 564, — RIDGE-PIECE. 


of the rafters rest; the tiles with which it is covered 
ure called ridge-tiles, — ( Fortif.) The uppermost part of 
the glacis proceeding from the salient angle of the cov- 
ered way. —( Agric.) A strip of t ground left 
between two furrows. 

Riding, GdI.) [From A. 8. trithing, a third.) (Hug. 
Geog.) Oue of the four divisions into which the county 
of York is divided. 

Rid ‘ing-bitts, (J:) (Shipbuilding.) Massive iron or 
wooden frames bolted through a ship's two upper decks, 
and round which the cable is coiled when the vessel 
rides at anchor. ; 

Rienzi, NicCoLA GABRINI, (re-ain’ze,) (styled COLA DI 
RIEXzI,) a Roman tribune, B. at Rome, became the friend 
of Petrarch, and his coadjutor in an embassy sent by 
the citizens of Rome to Avignon in 1342 to invite the 
Pope to return to his proper cap. In 1347 he be- 
came tribune, for 4 while satisfied popular ideas, aud 
then gave himself up to pomp and excess. In 1357 he 
was expelled from Rome and anathematized. After 
passing some years iu exile in Germany, he was ar- 
rested, carried to Avignon in 1352, and, two years after- 
ward, was sent to Rome with the title of senator, to 
try to restore order in that city. He was, however, 
killed in a popular tumult soon after his arrival there. 

Rieti, (re-a'te,) a manufacturing town of Central Italy, 
p. Perugia, on the Velino, 42 m. N.E. of Rome. 1%. 
12,000. 

Rifacimento, (re-fiis-e-mén'to.) (Tt, re-establish- 
ment.] (Lit. The recasting of a literary work so a 
to adapt it to a somewhat different purpose, or to meet 
a changed state of circumstances. 

Rifle, (ri//4A.) [From Ger. reiſeln, to flute] (Mil) A 

. gun, or small-arm, the barrel of which ia grooved in- 
ternally with spiral channels, so as to give the ball a 
rotary motion without the axis of progression; thus 
preventing any inconvenience from irregularity in the 
position of its centre of gravity, or from its friction 
against one side of the arm only. Such friction would 
cause the ball to revolve, 80 as to have its course seri- 
ously deflected, and in a direction which could not be 
guarded against, in taking aim, as it could not be pre- 
viously known at what side its friction would occur. 
Rifles first came into use among European armies dur- 
ing the 17th cent., but nearly 200 years elapsed before 
any important change was made in its primitive con- 
struction, when, in 1826, a Frenchman, M. Delvigne, 
invented the chambered rifle and the conical bullet. 
From that time down to the present day, but chiefly 
of late years, war rifles and rifled ordnance have been 
80 gs a improved, that the mode of carrying 
on war is being entirely remodelled. So numerous 
have become the varieties of rifles and rifled guns, and 
eo diversely appreciated their merits, that to attempt 
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among them, would be to encroach beyond the limits 
of this article. It may be mentioned, however, that in 
the U. States, the kinds most in use are the Burnside, 
Remington, Sharp, Snider, Ward-Burton, &c., rifles, and 
the Parrott and Gatling guns; — in England, the Whit- 
worth, Jacob, Henry, Snider-converted- Enfield. and Mar- 
tini- Hi rifles, and Armstrong, Blakely, Whitworth, 
Fuller. fhast and Mackay guns; —in Germany, the 
rifle known as the needle-gun (zündnadelgewehr), and 
the Krupp and Kramer guns ;—in France, the Chassepot 
rifle, and the smooth-bore gun. 

Riga, (r/gah,) a seaport-city of Russia-in-Europe, C. p. 
Livonia, on the Dwina, abt. 9 m. from tlie gulf of same 
name, and 25 N.N.E. of Mittau. It isa p of large 
trade, exporting chiefly timber, grain, hemp, and flax. 
Pop. 102,043. — The Gur» or R. constitutes a large and 
almost landlocked expanse of water, 100 m. in length 
by 70 in width, situate bet. the coasts of Livonia, Es- 
thonia, and Ceurland, and connecting on the N. with 
the Gulf of Finland, and S. W. with the Baltic. It con- 
tains the islands of Oescl, Dago, &c., and receives the 
Dwina river. 

Rigging, (rig'ging.) [From rig.] (Naut) The com- 
plete set of ropes and tackling belonging to a ship, by 
which the masts are supported and ascended, and the 
yards and sails worked and managed. 

Righi., (The,) (ré'ge,) a mountain-peak of the Swiss 
Alps, 5 m. from Schwyz, in the cant. of same name. It 
reaches an altitude of 5,905 feet above sea-level, aud its 
ascent is a favorite attraction for tourists. 

| Right, (rit.) [From A. S. rigt.) (Geom.) A term often 

used as signifying straight; as, a right line; but, gener- 
ally, it is opposed to oblique; thus, a right angle is one 
formed by two lines meeting perpendicularly; a 
right prism, one whose sides are perpendicular to the 
base 


Neg (re-jid'e-te.) [From L. rigiditas, stiffness.] 
( ech.) Resistance to a change of form. In the arts it 
s often termed stiffness, as distinguished from flexibility. 
The R. of cordage causes the effective and the calcu- 
lated mechanical effects to be extremely different. 

Rigor. (rig ür,)or Rigour. [L.] (Med.) A sensation of 
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cold attended with an involuntary shaking of the entire 
severe illness, — R. Mortis. (Physiol.) he general 
stiffening of the body caused by the simultaneous con- 
The muscular arterial coat also contracts after death, 
on division and mechanical irritation, on the applica- 
electricity. 
Riley, (ri'le,) in Kansas, a N.E. co.; area, 500 sq. m.; C. 
Rimini, (re’me-ne,) (anc. Arminum,] a fine city of 
Central Italy, p. Forli, on the Marecchia, near the 
Rim ose, (ri-móz.) (From L. rimosus, crackled.) (Bot.) 
Designating that which is full of parallel cracks or fis- 
Rimouski, (re-mooz'ke,) a co. of Canada E., washed 
the estuary of the St. Lawrence; area, 8,200 sq. m.; 
Rinderpest, (rind'ür-pést,) or CATTLE-PLAGuE. (Fur.) 
A contagious disease of cattle, much resembling mur- 
parts of Europe since 1866, but does not seem to have 
still made its appearance in America. In a communi- 
ments made by him upon cattle with carbolic acid dur- 
ing the rinderpest pestilence in 1867, Dr. Hope states 
were attacked by the disease, but that by injecting a 
solution of carbolic acid, either through the mouth or 
remainder, not so dealt with, died or had to be slaugh- 
tered. For this reason, he argued that the chemical 
cal, both in respect to man and adult animals. 
Rinforzando, (rin-fort-sahn'do) or Sforzan'do. 
Ring, (ring. From A. 8. hrinc.] (Ast.) An instru- 
ment employed in taking the sun's altitude, &c. 
1 
mor made of small steel rings sewn edgewise upon a 
strong body-coat of quilted cloth or leather: worn dur- 
chain-mail in that the rings of the latter interlace with 
one another, and are strongly riveted. 
A term applied to an irregular monopetalous labiate 
corolla, when the upper lip is arched, and a distinct gap 


body. It very generally is the precursor of ague or other 
traction of all the muscles of the trunk after death. 
tion of cold, and beneath the stimulus imparted by 
Manhattan. 
Adriatic Sea. Pop. 17,412. 
sures, as the bark of certain trees. 
by 
C. 
Rimouski. Pop. 27,418. 
rain, which has wrought extensive mischief in severu’ 
cation to the British Association concerning the experi- 
that of about 270 cows under his charge the majority 
rectum, he was enabled to recover 111 of them. The 
treatment of contagion is much better than the medi- 
It, fortifying.] (Mus.) Same as CRESCENDO, g. v. 
Ring-Armor, or Mail, (-àr^mür.) (Archrol.) Ar- 
ing the 13th and 14th cents. K.- armor differs from 
Ringent, (rin‘jént.) (From L. ringor, I grin.) (Bot.) 
separates it from the under lip. 


1» enter upon the description of even the most noted | Ringgold, (ring old,) in Georgia, a vill., C. of Catoosa 
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cu., 287 m. N. W. of Augusta. Here, Nov. 27, 1968, the 

rear - guard of Gen. Brass artus. ib retreat from Mis- 

sonary Bidye, was, While under command of Gen. Cle- 

burne, attacked and defeated by Gen, Hookers corps, | 
after à desperate action. — In bn, a 8. S. W. coa ade | 
joining Missouri; area, 540 aq. miles; Capital, Mount. 
Ayr. 

Ring-necked Snake. (Zol) Seo Corrbripg. 

Ring’-sail, (525) or Rrso-TAIL.— (Nast). A studding- 
sail set upon the gaff of a fore-and-aft sail, and extended, 
along the ring-sail boom. i 

Ring’ worm, (erm) (Med) A discuse which ap- 

ars in circular patches on the neck, forehead, or scalp, | 
t begins with clusters of little pustules, which forin : 
scales, leaving à red pimply surface, and destroying the 
roots of the hair as it spreads over the head. It is very 
contagious, and is su capricious that what will effect a 
cure in one case is found quite ineffective in another, 

Rio Branca, (reo bring keh) (CS White River,") or 
PARIMA, a Brazilian river having its source in the 8. 
fuuthills of the Serra. Pecaraima, and joining the Rio 
Negro a few in. above Mour, after a S. flow of 700 m. 
It has many falls and rapida. 

Rio de Janeiro, (-sha-na’ro,) (“River January,“) a 
eeaport-city, metropolis of the empire of Brazil, and C, 
of a p. of the same name, lies on the W. shore of unag- 
nificent bay, 50 m. W. of Cape Frio, in &. Lat. 222 5, M. 
Lon 439 7“ 15“. It is renowned for the picturesque 
beauty of its natural position, being backed by libi and 
deu-ely wooded. mountains; while in front. the bay 
etretehes out, dotted. with islands timbered to the 
water's edge. F. de J. possesses some fine public build- 
ings, aud is, perhaps, the best laid-out city in &. Amer- 
ica. Its harbor is one of the finest in the world, and 
strongly fortiñed. Rio (as the name is commonly nb- 
breviated into) is the grand commercial emporiuin of 
the empire, and carries on an important trade with tho 
U. States and Europe. 1½. 27 5, 000. 

Rio de la Plata. See La Prate 

Rio Grande, rro reine,) RIO GRANDE DEL Norte, 
Riv Bravo DEL NORTE, or RIO DEL NORTE, à great stream 
of the N. Amer. continent, having its source among the 
Rocky Mts, in Colorado, and, pursuing a tortuous 
course, forms the line of demarcation bet. Texas and 
Mexico, emptying into the Gulf of Mexico below Mata- 
moras: N. Lat. 267, W. Lon. 979 15% Its length is 1.800 
m., und the navigation of its lower part is much ol- 
structed by shoals and rapids, 

Rio Grande do Norte, (-qruhn'du do ndr’ta,) 
("Great River of the North,“) a river of Brazil, rising 
in the p. Minas-Geraes, and emptying into the Parna- 
hyba, in S. Lat. 20° 20', after à W. course of 600 m.—A 
p. of Brazil, b. N. E. by the Atlantic. Area, 22,784 sy. in.; 
C. Natal. Pop. 230,000, 

Rio Gran‘de do Sul, (-,) (“Great River of the 
South,“) a river of S. Brazil joining the Sad Francisco 
at Barra-de-Rio-Grande, after à course of 250 m. — A 
S. E. p. of Brazil, otherwise called Sid PrprRo po Sur, 
b. E. by the Atlantic, and W. by the Argentine Re- 
public aud Uruguay. Area. 83,756 sq. m. C. Porto 
Alegre. Pop, A20,900.—A seaport of above p., at the 8, 
end of Lake de los Putos; S. Lat. 329 7, W. Lon. 520 8’, 
Pap, 5, 60. 

Rioja, (La) (e- l.) a town of the Argentine Re. 
publie, C. of a W. p. of same name, 120 m. 8. S. W. of 
Catumuren. Lup, 4,000. 

Riom, (rc'üm,) a manuf. city of France, dept. Puy-le- 
Dome, 8 m. N. N. E. of Clermont. Pop. 9,000, 

Rio Negro, (-n e, (Black River.“) or Sauces, a 
river of S. America, rising on the E. slope of the An- 
dea, and forming the line of boundary bet. the Argen- 
tine prova. and Patagonia, till it empties into the At- 
lantic Ocean in S. Lat. 419 4, W. Lon. 629 50“, after an 
innavigable course of 700 m.— Another, otherwise 
known a3 the Guoina, has its source in the U. 8. of 
Colombia, N. Lat. 22, W. Lon. 122 , and. making a 
devious course turough Venezuela aml Brazil, empties 
into the Amazons at Manaos, atter connecting with the 
Orinoco, iu Venezuela, by the Cassiqaiare, Length, 
1,000 in. 

Rionero, (re- on r,) n town of S. Italy, p. Potenza, 5 
m. S. of MAn. J. 13,504. 

Rio Pecos, (reo pa'koz) a river of New Mexico, rising 
in San Miguel co., and after a crooked course of 700) ni 
throngh Texas, emptying into the Rio Grande, in Pres- 
dio co.; N. Lat. 20 10, W. Lon. 102, 

Rio Salado, (u- (n Salt River,) a river of the 
Argentine States, emptying into the La Pista, 95 m. 
8. S. E. of Buenos Ayres, after a course of 400 im. — Also 
another, discharging into the same river, 210 m. N. W. 
of Dpenos Ayres. Length, 1,000 in. 

Miot, (riét) [From A. S. wreotun.) (Law.) Generally, 
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a tumultuous resembling of two or more parsons, whose 
preceediugs tend to make à bicacti of the peace, and 
who do not disperse at the bidding of the representa 
tives oí tlie luw. 

Rio Vermejo, (-vair-ma'^o.) a river of the Argentine 
Confederation, having its embouchure in the Paraguay, 
14 m. S. W. of Neetibuqu, after a S E. course of 750 m. 

Riparian. (r- rein. [From L. ripa, a river-bank.] 
Pertaining or having reference to the banks of a river. 
Thus, in Law, a A. proprietor sipnities the owner of the 
land bordering one or both sides of à stieam or water. 
course, together with the bed of the latter as tar as the 
central or navigable channel, 

Ripieno, (re-pe-a’no.) [It.] (Mos) Full: — a term 
upplied in compositions divided into several parta, to 
denote those of them which are ouly played bere aud 
there so as to fill up the harmony. 

Ripley, (/, in Indianu, a &. E. co.; area, 450 sq. m.: 
Capital Versailles.—In. Missouri, a 8. S. E, county, b. on 
Arkansas; areg, 650 square miles; Capital, Doniphan. 
—[n Gio, a village of Brown county, about 56 m. S. E. 
of Cincinnati. 

Ripon, (rj/ü».) in Wisconsin, a village of Fond du Lae 
co., abt. 81 m. N. W. of Milwaukee. Pep. 2,9106. 

Rip-rnp. rp'-rdp) (Cic. Erg. A foutdation of stones 
loosely huddled together in decp water or in the son 
bottom of ariver-bed, 

Risk, (7o [From L. Lat. riserve, danger.) (Insur.) 
Chance of loss or damage insured against; as, a bex 
risk, 

Ristori, Anrtatpr, (riz-/o're,) nn eminent tragic actress, 
B. in Venetia, Italy, 1821. After a continued series of 
triumphs on the beards et. the leading European 
theatres, che crowned the long roll of her successes by 
receiving the applause of the American public, iu 15866 

Risus Surdlonicus, r.“ V/ irdon'e-h in) L, n san 
donice laugh. (M A convulsive laazh wich gives 
a grin and sardonic expression to tlie tace. Jt is aten 
sigtiificatory of tetanus and intlamtnation of the dis 
phragm. 

Ritardando, (ru-ldr-ddn'do,.) [It.] (Mus.) A direc 
tion te play slower and more slow, 

Ritchie, rich’) in W, Veginte, a N. W. co, drained by 
Hughes River; area, 450 square miles; Capital, Har- 
risville. 

Ritornello, (ro- n.. [Tt, a return.] (Mus) 
Etrictlv, a short repetition, such as that of an echo os 
the last words of a song; particularly,it it is made after 
a voice by one or more instruments. It is, however, @ 
term now employed to exprese all symphonies, played 
before the voices begin, aud seeming to prelude ur in- 
troduce what follows. 

Ritual, (ri'éu-il.) [From L. rit tis, pertaining to ree 
ligious ceremonial) (Eccl) A book or manual con- 
taining the rites, or directing the order and manner to 
be observed in celebrating religious ceremonies, and 
performing divine worship in churches. 

Rive-de-Gier, (reer do . a manuf, town of 
France, dep. Loire, on the Gier, 13 m. N. E. of St. Etienne, 
Pop. 13,792. 

River, ($1080) [Fr. riridre : I. ricus, a brook.) (Geog.) 
A large stream of water flowing through a channel, or 
low part of land, till it empties into the ocean, a lake, or 
nnother river. Rivers are the result of the natural ten- 
dency of water, as of all other bodies, to obey the law 
of gravitation by moving downwards to the lowest posi- 
tion it cam reach. The eupply of water for the formas 
tion of rivers, (hough apparently derived from various 
eources, as from raitecleuds, springs, lakes, or from the 
melting of snow, is really due only to atmospheric pre- 
ci; tation; for springs are merely collections of rain- 
waters lakes are collections of rain or &pring-water in 
natural hollows, and snow is merely rain in a state of 
concelation, The ville issuing trom springs and from 
enrfacealrainage unite during their downward course 
with other streams, forming rivulete; those, after a 
further course, unite to form revers. which, receiving 
hesh accessions in their course fromm (Gi ntaries (tzubor- 
dinate rivers or rivulets) and their feeders ithe tribue 
tanes of tributaries), sweep onward through, ravines, 
und over precipices, or crawl with almost imipereeptible 
moton across Wide, flat. plains, till they reach their 
lowest level in ocean, sen, or lake. The path of a river 
is called its course; the hollow channel along which it 
Roua, its ded: and the tract of country from which it 
and its subordinates draw their supplies ot water, ita 
basin, or drarnaye-area. 

Rivet, (irit) [From Fr. rirer.] (Arch.) A metall. o 
epital pin let into the junction of two preces of metal 
or wood, and broidened at the head atter insertioo by 
hammering, sv as to keep both rivet aud attachment 
Grmly united together. 
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Riviere da Loup, (riv’ea doo loop.) [Fr., Wolf's] brother Richard III. in 1027, nel a pilgrimage to Pal- 
River, Jin Lower Canada, a town of Maskinonge co., 58]  estine, and b. in 1035 ; was s. by his son, William, after. 


m. N. E. of Montreal. Php. 2.925. |o ward the Conqueror " of England. 
Riviere Ouelle, % /,) in Lower Canada, a vill. of Robert. Loris LEOPOLD, (Heir) a distingui-hed 
Kamouraska co., 80 m. below Quebec, Pop. 2.016. | French painter, p. in Neufchatel, 1754, studi d under 


Rivoli, (re’vo-/e,) à manut town of N. Italy, p. Turin, Girardet and David, and settled in Italy, where he com- 
on the Dora, 9 in. W. of the city of Turin. Pep. II.., mitted suicideat Venice, in 1825. Among bis best works 
Rix-dollar, (rikedolViir.) Dan. rigedalr.] (Camb. may be cited Phe Neapolitan Improvisateor, The Reapers 
In Germany, Denmark, Sweden, and the Netherlands, ofthe Pontine Marshes, and. The Departure of the Füher- 
a silver coin current at diferent values in different men of the Adriatic. 
places, according to the country where it is minted, Roberts, Davin, (ro ùrtz, an eminent English land- 
from 60 cents to 51.08. As money of account at the; scape-painter, u. 1796. Among his most noted works 
Custom- House, the rix-dollar of Bremen is deemed to ure; Jerusalem from the Mount of Olives, Fuius of the 
be of the value of 754 cents. Great. Temple at Karnak, and The Destrictum of Jerusu 
Rizah, (r”zah or Rizen, a seaport of Turkey: in- Asia, lem. D. 18004. 
on the Black Sea, 35 m. S. E. ot Trebizond up. 30,000. Robertson, WiLLIAM, (70. Vrt- nn.) a Scottish histo- 
lteneh, (roch. (From A. S. reohche.] (Zool) The Cy- man., u. in co. Edinburgh, 1721. He early entered the 


priuus rutilus, an. European. fresh-water fish, fiin. Cy- Scottish church, whete he became leader of tlie moder- 
prinidiæ. It is abt. one pound in weight. ate party, and in 1762 was made principal of Edinburgh 
Road, röl.) (ird Euer.) Ground appropriated for University, D. 1793. His literary reputation is based 
travel, forming a communication between one city, upon his History of Scotland (13109); History ef the Ems 
town, or place, and another. Roads for wheeled cur- peror U harles V. (1769), and History of America (1777). 
risges are now principally made by stones, broken up | Rob/ertson, in 7ernessee, a N. co, on the Kentucky 
into small pieces, and bound together with the earth, border; area, 500 «quare miles; Capital. Springtield.— 
which is called macadamizing, from the name of tlie In Teras, an E. central county, drained by the Prazos> 


person with Whom the plan originated. Though canula river; area, 840 81. m.; Capital, Owensville. 
aud railroads have, to a great extent, superseded the | Robeson, (Ui,) in N. Curolina, a S. co.; cerea, 900 


common highways, they are still essential auxiliaries sq. m. ; C. Lumberton. 

to the development of the natural resources of a coun- | Robespierre, MAXIMILIEN MARIE ISIDOR Z. (%- 
try. - (CVaut.). A Road, or N. d., is a place of un- peer; Fr. pron, rediaiz-pe-a*,) a French revolutionist, n, 
chorage for ships. distinguished from u harbor by being at Arras, 1758. After studying Jaw and gaining semea 
at some distance from the shore, distinction as an advocate, he entered the Stites-tien- 


Roan, irja.) [Fr. rowan.) Of a color between yellow 
and gray, that is to say, of a sorrel hue strongly in- 
chuing towards red: — commonly said of a horse, — 
Among bookbinders, a kind of leather manufactured 1792 the city of Paris elected him one of its deputies to 
out of sheepskin. in unitation of morocco, the Convention, where he speedily became the leder 


| eral in 1759 One of the representatives of Artois; In 
Roane, (roan,)in Tennessee, an E. central co. ; area, 600 of the Mountain party in ite struggle with the Girone 


that assembly he soon made bis mark as a rabid demo- 
crit, and attached himself to the Jacobin body. In 


aq. m.; C. Kingston, Pop. 15,022. — la W. Virginia, u dins, Over the lutter, with the help of the Commune 
W. central co. ; urea, 350 sq. ni.: C. Spencer. of Paris and the mob, lie achieved a decisive triumph in 
Roanne, (ro’du,) a town of France, dep. Loire, on the June, 1793. After this he inaugurated the Reign of 
Loire, 40 m. of Lyon, lop. 14.500. Terror, by constituting himself president of the Corm- 
Roanoke, (ro-in-047") in Virginia a W. S. W. co., drained mittee of Public Safety, and associating along with him 
by Staunton River. drea, I0 sq. m. C. Salem., 7%. Couthon and St. Just. Iu 1794, being by this time in 
9,350. — A river which is formed in Mecklenburg co. by | possession of almost unlimited power, Z opened the 
the junction of the Dan and Staunton rivers, and. en- regime of the guillotine by first sacrificing his Girone 
tering N. Carolina, empties into Albemarle Sound bet, | dist rivals, and then sending indiscriminately to their 
Washington ind Bertie cos, after a tortuous course |. death, thousands of innocent. persons of both sexes. 


(including the Staunton) of 450 m. — RowoKe ISLAND, | The excesses of this mouster at last raised against him 
a small island 12 m. long, was a strongly-fortified point n strong combination of opponents, and the Convention 
of the Confederates during the Civil War. Its reduction | declaring him an outlaw, 4’. perished under the guillo. 
being an object of the highest importance, a powerful | tine, July 28, 1704. 


expedition under Gen. Burnside, of upwards of 100 ves- Robin, (rob'in.) (Zoól.) See TURDIDA. 

sels, carrying 16,000 troops and a battery of artillery, , Robin Hood. Sec Hoop (Ronix). 

was detailed to accomplish that purpose. This they Robinson, EDWARD, (rób'in- n, un eminent American 
succeeded in doing, Feb. llth, 1862, after à determined biblical writer, B. in Conn, 1794. After studying Orien- 
resistance on the part of the garrison, 4,000 of whom tal languages and literature at Paris and Ladle, A. be- 


were taken prisoners. The loss iu killed and wounded came prof. of biblical literature in the Union Theologis 
was heavy on both sides. cal Seminary, New York cty. In 15841 he produced, 
Roaring, (roring.) (From 4. S. rrian, to bellow.] after a previous course of travel in Palestine, Biblical 
(Fur.) A disorder which affects the windpipe of a Researches tn Palestine, Mount Sinai and Arabia rau, 
horse; it is characterized by a loud, wheezy breathing. | for which he received the gold medal of the Royal 
Roasting, (rosting.) (From Ger. rostra, to place be- Geographical Society of London, He afterwards put- 
fore a fire.) (M. Cl.) The separation of volatile bodies lished The Harmony of the Four Gospels (iu Greek), aud 
froin those which are more fixed, by the combined ge- Bibliotheca Sacra. D. 1865. 
tion of air ani fire; it is, generally, the first process in | Rob Roy, (rei) a Highlind freebooter, n. abt. 1600, as- 
the reduction of metals. The ores are kept for some; sumed the surname of CAMPEELL, after the proscription 
time at a temp. below their tusing points, which expels of the clan Macpregor, to which he belonged by birth. 
the sulphur, arsenic, carbonic acid, &c. He served in the rising of 1715, and his exploits and ad- 
Robbery, (robbir-e.)) (From Eng. rob] (Law) A ventures form a favorite subject of Scottish song and 
larceny from the person, preceded. by violence or the story ; Sir W. Scott has, in particular, made him the 
fear ot violence. This offence is punishable by penal hero of one of his most admirable novels. D. 1735. 
servitude for life, or for any term of not less than seven | Roeambole, (ro dm-bòl.) (Hut.) Ihe Allium scora 
yeur, or by imprisonment for any term not exceeding ;  dopranen, a plant resembling common garlic in its 
three years. habits, although larger in all its parts. 
Robert, (rob ürt) the name of the following European. Rochambeau, Jean BarTisrE DONATIEN DE VIMEUR, 
monarchs and princes, who make a figure in history: MARQUIS pe, (ro-xhon g ,in marshal of France, B. ut 
KINGS oP France: H. I., son of Robert the Strong. Duke; Vendome, 1725, entered the military service, und distin- 


of France, was proclaimed in lieu ot Charles the Simple: guished himself in Minores, at Crefeld, and at Minden 
by the revolted barons in 922, and in the following year In 1780 he was given the command of à force of 6100 
fell in a battle gained over his riva,.— R. II. 8. his father French troops sent to nid the American revolutionists ; 
Hugues Capet, in 1024, and after a peaceful reign D. in contributed to the surrender of Cornwallisat Yorktown 
1031. — KINGS or NAPLES: N. of Anjou, son ot Charles in 1781; and, in 1792, commanded a French army against 
II., 5. him as king of Naples in 1209, He waged war the Austrians. D. 1507. 

against the Emperor, and p. in 1:43. — Kıyas or Scor- | Rochdale, (róch'dál,) a manuf. borough of England, 
LAND: A. I. See Bruce (Ronkkr) — R. II., B. 1516, co. Lancaster, 12 m. N. N. K. of Manchester, Pop. 44,558, 
first of the royal race of Stuart, served as regent of the | Rochefort, (,) a seaport and naval station aud 
kingdom 1308-41, and 1346-57. In 1271 he 8. David II. arsenal of France, dep Charente-Infcrieure, on the 
on the throns carried an unsuccessful war against Eng- Charente, 15 m. S. E. of La Rochelle. Jup. 30,151. 
land, and D. in 1390, — R. III., B. 1340, s. his father, the | Rochelle Salt, (ro- ,.) (Named after La Rochelle, 
preceding, in 1599. He also waged a disastrous war e (Chem.) The popular name of the tartrate 
against England, and b. in 1400. — Drxes or Nor-| of potash and soda; itis employed asa purgative, being 
MANDI: K. I., styled Lr DiaBLE, (“the Devil,) s. his] une of the ingredients of Seidlitz-powder, 
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Rochester, (Wen de- tur,) a city of 3Xingtand, co. K Rockland, (and,) in Maine, a seaport-city, C. of 
on the Medway, 36 m. E S. E. of London. Pop. 1144. Knox co., on the S. W. side of Penobscot Bay, 40 m. 8.R. 
Moch'ester, in Minnesota, a town, C. of Olmstead co.,| of Augusta. It has important manufactures, and is 
about 70 m. S. S. W. of St. Paul. —In New, largely interested in shipbuilding aed the fisher! 
York, a flourishing city, C. of Monroe co., on the Gene- —Au New Tore, a B. E. county, near the 
sce, 7 m. from its mouth in Lake Ontario, and 260 N.W.| New Jersey line; area, 200 square miles; Capital, New 
of New York city. Its advantageous location, connect-| City. 
ing as it does with the great lakes by the Genesee river, | Roek’-oil. (in.) See PETROLEUM. 
Rock-rose, (Bot) See HELIANTHEMUM. 


with the Erie and Genesee canals, and with the great 
railroads of the State, render R. a place of high com- | Roek-salt. (in.) Common salt (chloride of sodium) 
occurring as a mineral and in a solid form. See 


mercial importance. It is the chief seat of the flour- 
SoDIUM. 


trade of the U. States, and has, in addition, extensive 
manufs, of woollen and cotton goods, leather, and iron. Rocky Mountains, (The.) (rdk’e,) a great 


Rochet, n) Fr., from L. Lat. rochctum, an outer 
robe.] (Ecl) In the Roman Catholic Church, a kind 
of white linen surplice, worn by priests and bishops 
while officiating; at Mass the alb is placed over it. 

Rock, (rók.) [From A. S. roc.) (Geol.) The name given 
to those distinct mineral masses which form the crust 
of the globe, whether composed of hard or soft materials, 
clay and sand being included in the term. With refer- 
ence to their origin rocks may be classed as:— 1. 
Aqueous or sedimentary, the result of deposition in water. 
These are stratified, that is, arranged in layers or beds, 
and most of them are fossiliferous., 2. Volcanic rocks, 
those that have been produced at the surface of the 
earth by the action of subterranean heat. Basalt and 
Trachyte belong to this class. 3. Plutonic rocks, those 
that Lave been produced by subterranean heat deep 
within the earth and under great pressure, such as 
Granite and Syenite. 4, Metamorphic rocks, those that 
were Originally sedimentary, and still retain more or 
less the marks of stratification, but have been made to 
assume a crystalline structure by the action of heat. 
To this type belong Gneiss and mica schist, The rocks 
of the las« bwo classes seldom contain fossils, and those 
of the secor.d only occasionally and by accident, 

Rock, in Wisconsin, a 8, co., adjoining Illinois; area, 
770 aq. m.; C. Janesville, 

Rockawny, (rók'a-wa,) a low, four-wheeled carriage, 
with full standing top, and containing two seats. 

Rockaway, O %k’ah-wa,) in New Jersey, a town of 
Morris co.,9m.N,of Morristown, It is in the centre of 
an important miaing dist, and has extensive iron- 
works. Pop. 6,445, 

Rockbridge, (rékbrij,) in Virginia, a W. co.; area, 
780 aq. m.; C. Lexington. 

Rockcastle, (Ad-) in Kentucky, a S. E. central co.; 
area, 300 sq. m.; C. Moant Vernon, 

Rock’-erystal, (rd.) (Min.) See Quartz. 

Rock’-dove. (Zotl.) See COLUMDIDÆ. 

Rocket, (rdk’ét.) (From Ital. rochetto.] ( Pyro- 
technics.) Anartificial firework, consisting of 
a cylindrical case of paper, filled with a com- 
position of combustible ingrediente, generally 
saltpetre, sulphur, and charcoal, or gunpow- 
der: this refers to the compcund for signal 
R. Those R. which, being tied to a stick and 
fired, ascend into the air and there burst, pre- 
senting a shower of stars, are composed of a 
mixture of saltpetre, sulphur, sulphide of an- 
timony, seated j powder, and isinglass. "Tho 
distance at which signal R. may be seen, va- 
rics between 35 and 40 m.; and the time occu- 
pied in ascending from 7 to 10 seconds.- 4 Bot.) 
See IIrsPEnRIS, 

Rockford ace es in Minois, a manuf. 
city, C. of Winnebago co., on Rock River, 92 
m. W.N.W. of Chicago. 

Rockingham, (rók ing-dm,) in N. Carolina, 
a N. co., b. on Virginia; area, 600 sq. m.; C. 
Wentworth.—In New Hampshire, a S. E. co., 
washed by the Atlantic; area, 750 square Z 
miles; Capitals, Exeter and Portsmouth.— In å 
Virginia, a N.W. county; area, 900 sq. miles; = 
Capital, Harrisonburg. 

KRock'ing-ston (rók'ing-stónz,) or Lo- 
GAN-8TONES, (Archzol.) Druidical stones com- 
mon in Brittany, France, and in several parta 
of England and Wales. They consist of an immense 
mass, with a slightly rounded base resting on a flat sur- 
face of rock below, which is so nearly balanced, that its 
poise can be rocked or agitated by the motion of a 
child's hand. These stones have been variously ac- 
counted for by antiquarics, and there are many tradi- 
tions connected with them. 

Rock Island, (-i//dnd,) in Illinois, a N. W. co., border- 
ing on Iowa; area, 350 sq. m.; C. Rock Island. Pop. 
29,783. — A flourishing city, C. of above co., at the foot 
oí the Upper Rapids of the Mississippi, 182 m. W. by 8 
ef Chicago. Here isa U. S. govt, manufactory for «rms 
end ammunition, á 
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alpine 
system of N. America, ramified into two principal 
chains, of which the E. extends from the frontier of 
Mexico on the S., «s far as the Arctic Ocean in N. Lat. 
70°; and the W., skirting the Pacific coast, reaches to 
Prince William's Sound, in N. Lat. 60°. The basin of 
territory occupied by the Rocky M. covers the entire 
surface extending from the Californian coast of the Pa- 
cific as far inland E. as Nebraska: in other words, it 
represents an area of some 980,000 &1. m. The eastern 
R. M., or main chain, is divided into several ranges, that 
farthest 8. being known as the Sierra Madre. Farther 
N. it sends out outlying sierras and isolated peaks, such 
as Pikes Peak, 14,146 fl., Long's Peak, 14,271 ft. and the 
Spanish Peaks, all in Colorado. N. of these, and inclin- 
ing more to the W., is the Wahsatch Range. The W 
chain comprises the several ridges of the Sierra Nevada, 
Blue Mountains, and the Coast and Cascade — The 
highest summit of the R. M. system is Mount St. Elias, 
in Alaska, 17,900 ft. above sea-level, and the loftiest 
point of land on the N. Amer. continent. 


Rococo, (ro-ko'ko) (Etymol. unsettled.] (Arch.) The 


name given to that florid, arabesque-like style of archi- 
tecture which followed and ex rated upon the p 
liar modes current in France dering the reigns of 

XIV. and XV. 


Rocroi,or Rocroy, (rók'rwow,) a fortified town of 


France, dep. Ardennes, 15. m. N.W.of Mezieres, famous 
for the victory gained by the French arms, under the 
Prince de Condé, over an allied 8panish and Walloon 
army, wr 19, 1643. . 1,500. 

) [A. 8] (Camb.) A measure of length, 


containing 514 yards, or 16/4 ft.; four rods make a 
Gunter's Chain, Q. v. 

Rodentia, (ro-déw'ahaA,) or Ro’pents. [From L. reda, 
Ignaw.] (ZoóL) An O. of animals, comprising al! the 
gnawing mammalia. They have two long chisel-shaped 
incisors in each jaw; between the incisors and molars 
there is a vacant space without canines, and the lower 


jaw is so articulated as to allow an horizontal motion 
only from back to front. To this order belong the 
beaver, hare, squirrel, rat, and porcupine (Fig. 5050. 


Rodgers, Jonn, (rd urs, an American commodore, n. 


in Maryland, 1771, took a glorious part in the naval 
operations against the French, Tripoli, and the English, 
He became President of the Board of Navy Commis- 
sioners in 1815, and was given the command of the 
Mediterranean fleet in 1824. D. 1838, 


Rodgers, Joux, an American naval officer, son of the 


preceding, B. in R. land, 180  ^'- entered the navy 
in 1826, served with distinction - tue attack on Port 


Royal Nov., 1561,and in the attack ọn Fort Sumte( 


ROD 


April, 1863. He afterwards captured the Confederate 
iron-clad Atlanta. In 1870, he was appointed rear- 
admiral in the U. S. navy. 


Rodney, GEORGE BRYDGES, LORD, (ród'ne,) a distin- 
- Mb ri i admiral, b. at Walton-on- hames, in 
; p. 179. 


Rodolph (or Rudolph) or HAPSBURG, (ro'dótf,) 
founder of the Austrian monarchy, was son o Albert 
IV., Count of Hapsburg in Switzerland, and was B. in 
1218. Early in life he served under Frederick II. in 
Italy, and aided Ottocar of Bohemia in his expedition 
inst the Prussian infidels in 1255. In 1273 he was 
elected and crowned Emperor of Germany at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. He characterized his reign by making vari- 
ous reforms in the system of govt., and by repressing 
the power of the disaffected nobles. D. 1291. — R. II., 
p. 1552, s. his father, Maximilian II., in 1576. He op- 
posed the Reformation, and lost the kingdom of Hun- 
gry and Bohemia by the revolt of his brother Mathias. 
D. 2. : P 
Rodosto, (ro-dós'to,) a town of Turkey in Europe, eya- 
let Roumania, near the Sea of Marmora. Pop. 18, 
Roe, (ro) [A. 8.] (Zodl.) The female of any cervine 
species. — The seed or spawn of fishes. 
Roebling, Jonx A., (rób'ling,) an American civil en- 
„ B. in Muhlhausen, Prussia, 1806. He emigrated 
to the U. States in 1831, and in course of years became 
the designer and constructor of many great public 
works; among them the Canal Aqueduct across the 
Alleghany River at Pittsburg, the Monongahela Sus- 
pension ridge, at the same place, 
Bridge at Niagara, the Ohio Bridge at Cincinnati, &c. 
D. 1870, having just betore projected the bridge ever the 
Fast River, to connect the cities of New York and Bro: k- 
lyn, completed by his seu und opened to travel in 1 N83. 
Röntgen., WILHELM CoxRAD, the discoverer of the 
“ X Rays," is of Dutch origin, and was Lorn in 1356. 
ile began his university studies in Zurich, and from 
there followed Professor Kundt to Würzburg, and 
afterward to Strasburg, in whose university he acted 
as Kundt's assistant in 1873. In 1875 he became pro- 


Romaic. 
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A name given by seamen to waves of unusually large 
size that set in along à coast without being tormed by 
the action of the wind. — Zool.) The Coracias garrula, 
an European bird of the Crow family. 


Rollin, CHARLES, (ro-lahn',) a French historian, B. in 


Paris, 1661, became prof. of eloquence at the College of 
France in 1688; p. 1741. i ient. History (12 vols. 
1730-8) is a work that has passed through many edi: 


of the waves round the centre of gravity of à ship; it 
is experienced least when the centre of gravity coin- 
cides most closely with the load-water-line. — R. Fire. 
(Mil.) A discharge of musketry, kept up in rapid suc 
cession by troops formed in line. —A.-Mill. ( Metall.) A 
machine for working metals into plates, or bars which 
are wanted of an even thickness. These mills are 
chiefly employed in drawing out iron bars after they 
have been manufactured into bar-iron by the forge- 
hafthmer. —R.- Press. (Mech.) An engine consisting of 
two or more rollers or cylinders, used in calendering 
and waving cloth, taking ens from steel- or 
copper-plate engravings, &c., &c. 


Rollo, (ré lo,) à Norwegian sea-rover, B. abt. 860, made a 


descent into Normandy, which was ceded to him by 
Charles le Simple in 911. Rollo embraced the Christian 
religion, married the daughter of the French king, 
assumed the title of Duke of Normandy, and was the 


ancestor of William the Conqueror. D. abt. 925. 


Romagna, (The,) (ro-mahn'yah,) & division of Cen- 


tral Italy. formerly included in the Papal legations of 
Ravenna, Forli, Bologna, and Ferrara. 

(ro-ma'ik.) (Philol.) The language of tho 
modern Greeks, who call themselves Homans, an ap- 
pellation which has survived the overthrow of the 
Roman Empire of the East established at Constanti- 
nople. The language differs from the ancient Greek 
chiefly by the abbreviation of words, indifference to 
the old inflexions, and the infusion of foreign words 
and expressions. 


fessor of physics and mathematics at the Agricultural | Roman, (ro'mdn.) [From L. Romanus. | Adjectively, 


Academy in Wiirtemberg, in 1876 he returned to Stras- 
burg, in 1879 became professor at Giessen, and since 
1888 has held a professorship at Wurzburg University. 
He has written scveral works on scientific subjects, and 
of late ye:rs has studied the effects of electricity when 
assed through various gases, also the absorption of 
heat rays ae xterm and gases. His discovery of the 
rays which he has named X rays? came by chance 
when he was ev per menting with vacuum tubes. Ile 
studied them thoroughly, however, before making his 
discovery public. Sce X Rays. 
Rogers, SAMUEL (rue, an English poet, n. in Len 
don, 1763; D. 1855. His principal works are Pleas! ves 
of Memory : Human Life; and Italy. 
Rohan, Locis Réné EDOUARD, CARDINAL PRINCE PF, 
. H, B. in Paris, 1734, after serving us Ambassadorto | 
Vienna in 1772, became a cardinal in 1778. Ile patron | 
ized Cagliostro, und underwent a trial and acquittal | 
for hi- pee in Rg ai of the 
mo Necklace. . 
ubland. (db) It. Ge. A fa- 
mous hero, whose exploits are recorded 
in many of the romances of chivalry, 
auch as the Orlando Furioso of Ariosto, 
the Roland Amoureux of Ricardo, and the 
Chanson of Roland. He was one of the pal- 
adins, and supposed nephew, of Charle- 
magne, which monarch he accompanied 
on his expedition into Spain. Returning 
thence, he fell in the battle of Rences- 
valles in 778. 
Roll, (rél.) [Fr. role.) (Arch.) A round 
moulding much u in Gothic architec- 
ture. It is also modified by the introduc- 
tion of a fillet, and is then called the roll- 
and-fillet moulding. — ( Mil.) Long-rol is 
a sustained roll beaten on the drums, by 
way of signal for the troops to form into 
line when about to face the enemy. 
call, signifies the calling over the names 
of the men who coustitute any part of a 
military force. 
Roller. (rollür.) [From roll.] (Surg.) A long and broad 
bandage, usually of linen cloth, to be rolled round any 
art of the bedt wi iig A piece of wood, iron, brass, 
c., of a cylin rical form, used in the construction of 
several machines, both in husbandry and the arts. — 
) Among printers, a wooden cylinder coated with 
a composition of molasses and glue, and revolving upon 
an iron rod intersecting its centre; it is used for inking 
the form of type prior to taking an impression. —( Naut.) 


that which pertains or has reference to Rome, or its in- 
habitants. —( Script.) A member of the Christian Church 
at Rome, to which St. Paul addressed an epistle; and 
which consisted of converts from Judaism and hea- 
thenism. — ( Print.) The upright printing-letters now 
in ordinary use, as distinguished from Italic charac- 
ters, —R. Candle. ( Pyrotechnics ) A firework in the 
form of a candle, which emits a series of bright stars 
in succession. — A. Cement. (Building.) A cement ob- 
tained by the calcination of argillaceous limestone con- 
taining silicate of alumina. The stone being burnt, the 
carbonic acid is expelled, and, when water is added, a 
hydrated silicate of lime and alumina is formed. 

Rome under the Empire 
was the capital of the world, and attracted artista from 
every country. The result was that the architecture 
of Rome became a mixed style. It was all imported, 
and partook of the character of the importers. Its 
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E SECTION OF BASILICA OF MAXENTIUS. 


reat interest is, that it isa mixture and amalgamation 
of all the ancient styles, and the starting-point for all 
the modern styles. R. A. differs considerably from the 
Grecian, both in general aspect and in the details; it 
also embraces two additional orders, the Tuscan and 
Composite, which were unknown to the Greeks. The 
mouldings are rounder and often more prominent; the 
enrichments both in design and execution are bolder, 
and are frequently used in greater profusion, while 
figures are comparatively seldom introduced; the en- 
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tablatvres in many cases are broken over the columns; 
the peliments are steeper and the shafis of the col- 
ums, tnetead of diminishing in a straich* hne from 
tne base to the capital, are very often aticht!y curved, 
The arch also (Fig. 5601 which appears to have been 
unknown to the Greeks, was brought into general use 
by the Romans, and greatly affected the character of 
their architecture; at its fist introduction it wae made 
subordinate to tbe columns and enta!datnre, but. it 
econ came to be regarded as à more important prin- 
ciple, and was adopted as ene of the leading leatures: 
many late Fe. buildings have been vaulted. In general 
appearance HF. A. is less chaste and simple than the 
Grecian, but it ia bolder, richer, and more impe-ing. 
Roman Cath olie Church. The name come 
monly given to that ays in of Christianity Winch, re- 
garding the Biehopot Rome, or Pope, as its spiritual 
head, maintains that the title of (€ (ilie or Fer 
belongs exclusively to itselt; and has for followers tha 
great ungerity of the whole body ef Christians, its rit 
stalistics presenting atotal of aliocnt LOO aprinse 
about Peo owo 000) Protestants ef all denen. nations, and 
Bu Oe ono belonging to the Eastern, or Greok. Church. 
Ita history bezins with the pastoral commission given 
after Christa resurrection tote Apostle St. Peter, who, 
about the year 67, sealed tis apostolic labors with mar- 
tyrdom in the city of Rome, which event attached his 
office to that aee From that time down to the Reformu 
tien, the history of the F. (0 (* is, in fact. the history 
of Christianism. It has since passed thromch long and 
critical etruzgles,8unimed up in this work under the 
names by whieh they are known in history. The doc- 
trial system of the R C (€ may be best explained 
from her latest authentic creed, that commonly called 
of Pins V., drawn up as a suimtiary of all the authori- 
tative teaching down to that time, including the de- 
Crees of the Council of Trent, and which is as follows: 
SI believe in one God, the Father Almighty, Maker of 
heaven and eorth, of all things visible and invisible, 
and in one Lord Jesis Christ, the enly-bezotten Son of 
God, born of the Father, before all ages: God of God; 
Light of Light; true Qod of the true God; begotten, 
net made; consubstantial with the Father, by whom 
all things were made, Who for us men, and for our 
salvation, came down from heaven, and was incaruate 
by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary, and was nica 
man. He was crucitied also for us under Pontina Pi- 
late, &ullered, and was buried. And the third day ha 
rose again accordog to the Seriptureas be ascended 
Inte heaven, sitteth at the rigut hand of the Father, 
and shall come again with glory to judge the living 
and the dead; of whose kingdom there shall be noe end, 
] believe in the Holy Ghost, the Lord and giver of dite, 
who proceeds from the Father awd the Son, sho, 
together with the Father and the Sen, is adored and 
glorified; who spoke by the prophets. And in one 
holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church. ID contess one 
bnprisin. for the remission of «ias; and I look tor the 
Tesurrection of the dead, and the life of the world to 
Come. Amen. D most steadfastly admit and embrace 
the a postolical and ecclesiastical traditions; and nllother 
observances and constitutions of the aane Church. I 
also adimit tbe Holy Scriptures, according to that sense 
which our holy mother the Church hath held aud doth 
hold; to whom it belonceth to dudue of the true sense 
and interpretation of the Scriptures ; neither will Dever 
take and interpret them otherwise than according to 
the unanimous consent of the Fathers. I also profess 
that Chere are truly and properly seven sacraments of 


the new law, instituted by Jesus Christ, our Lord, and | 
necessary for the salvation of mankind, thonzh not all | 
| Romansch, (romans (Philol? The dialect spoken 


for every one: to wit — Baptisin, Confirmation, the Eu- 
charist, Penance, Extreme Enetion, Order, and Matri- 
mony and that they confer zrace; ated that of these, 
Baptisin, Confirmation, and Order cannot be repeated 
without sacrilege., I also receive and admit the received 
and approved ceremonies of the Catiolie Church, nsed 
in the solemn administration of the afore«aid enern— 
ments. ] embrace and receive all amd every one ef the 
things which have been defined and declared in the 
holy Council of Trent concerning original sin and justi— 
fication, I profess, likewise, that in the Mass there is 
offered to God a true, proper, and propitiatory sacrifice 
for the living and the dead; and that in the most holy 
sacrament of the Eucharist there is truly, really, and 
substantially the Body and. Blood, together with the 
soul and divimty of our Lord Jesus Christ: and that 
there is made a conversion of the whole substance of the 
Dread into the Body, and of the whote substance of the 
wine into the Blood; which conversion the Catholic 
Church calleth Tranzubatantiation. I also confess that 
under either kind alone Christ is received whole and 
entire, and a true sacrauieut. 1 constantly hold that 
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Romans, (Epistle to the.) 


Romanese, (r-min-cez'.) 


Romanic, (ro-món'ik) (Philol) 


Ro mnn Law. 
Komuanotfl, „/,, Romanov, or Rowavow, the 


| Romanticisma, (rosnan te-sizm.) 


ROM 


there i«a Purgatory, and that the souls therein de tained 
Bre helpeti by the suflrages of the futhtul Likewise, 
that the saints reien together with Christ are to be 
honored and invecated, and that they offer prayers to 
God for us and that ther relies are to be held in vener- 
ution. I most firmly assert that the Images of Christ, 
of tlie Mother ot God, eser Virgin, and aiso of other 
saints, ought tobe bad «nd retained, and that due honor 
and Veneration are to be given them. I alsoaffirin that 
the power of indulgences was lelt by Christ in the 
Church and that the use of Chem ia most wholesome to 
Christian people. I acknowledge the holy Catholic, 
Apostolic, Roman Church ter tlie mother and mistress 
of all churches; and I promise true obedience to the 
B.-hop of Rome. successor of St. Peter, Prince of the 
Apostles, and. Vicar of Jesua Christ. I likewise nn- 
deubtinzly receive and profess ali other things deliv- 
ered, defined, and declared. particularly bv tbe hey 
Council et Trent; and D condemn, reject. and anatbe- 
mative all things contrary thereto. and all herr 
whith theChurch hath condemned, rejected, and anath- 
ematized. Idoat this pisent freely profess, and frin- 
cerely hold this trug Catholic faith, out of which no one 
can be saved ; and i promise most constantly to retain 
aid coutess the sime entire and inviolate, by God's as- 
mi-tanice, to the end of my dite.” In addition to these 
articles, the A. C C as, since the compilation of the 
creed of Pius V., denned certain further articles in 
the controversy of grace, and etl more recently those 
of the amuculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
and the Jnjdiindity of the he. The R. C €. bas in 
the United States, in the year 1589, bcantinal, 13 arch 
bishopa, 71 lust, Tue priesta, 7,424 churches, 174 
seminaries and colleges, Bof parish schools, 519 hos 
piel’, orphanagesand asyluins, and a total inetiibership 
Of 7, 5, %. See CARDINAL, CONCLAVE, POPE, COUNCIL, 
MONACHISM, ÈC. 


Romance, (ro-udns'’.) Fr. roman: L. Lat. romancium ) 


(fit) See NovrL. — (Mus) A small piece of vocal er 
instrumental music, of a ballad-like character: — it is 
often written as roemanza.—( .] The name given 
to those modern languages which derive froin the anc. 
Roman or Latin. They are six in number, being the 
lani aazes of France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Roumania, 
and the Swiss Grisons, They are ail corrupt or modi- 
fied forms of Latin, mingled with many words of the 
anc. dialects of the country. 

(Philol) The language 


spoken by the Wallachs, or people of Roumania. 


Romanesque, romin-ssk'.) Fr.] (trc) See AR- 


CHITE TUR; — (Punting) A term often applied to any 
fantastic aud imaginary representation of animals and 
foliage. 

Pertaining or hav- 
ing reierence to that class of dialects er languages 
which deduce their origin. from the Oid Roman. See 
RN ck. 

Sse Civi, Law, 


surname of the reigning imperial dynasty of Russia, 
founded by Miene FrepogoviTCH, son of the Metro- 
politan of Rostov, who was elected Czar in 1613, in his 
leth yearn, and D. 16415 The dynasty of R. became ex- 
tinet in 1722, in the person of the Empress Elizabeth, 
who was eucceed:d. by ber nephew, Peter III., the 
founder of the A . Otdenburg or Romanoff: HA- 
sti in-Gotterp dynasty. 

(Seript.) One of tha 
beoka of the New Testament; Written by the Apostla 
Paul abt. A. D. 58, and addressed to the Christian Chun h 
at Rome. 


by the inhabitants of the Swiss canton of the Grisona, 
Fr. roemuntime« | 
(Lit) A tern introduced within the last thirty year 
to denote the style followed by the novelista of tha 
modern French school, viz.: — Balzac, Sue, Victor Hugo, 
George Sand, the two Dummes. &c. 


Romanus, (ro-mc'nàüs) the name of several Byzan- 


tice emperors; the most prominent of them having 
been Je. IV. (DtoGENES), who s. to the throne by marry- 
Ine Eudoxia, the widow of Constantine Ducas, 1063, 
Ile gained successes over the Turks in Asia Minor, and 
was deposed and put to death by Michael VII. in 1072. 


Koma'nus. a pope, s. Stephen VI., 598, and D. in the 


following vear. 


RomanzolF, (ryoo-onchn'tsof.) or Romanxzow, the pas 


tronynioe er a noble Russian house, of which the most 
noteworthy members were: 1. PETER ALEXANDROVITCH, 
Count n. 1225; n. 1796. He defeated the Turks in a 
great battle on the Kazeol in 1770, and concluded tha 
great treaty of. Kontchounk- Kainardjin 2. NICHOLAA, 
son of the preceding, B. 1751, became minister of foreign 
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affairs in 1807, and gave a liberal patronage to science 
and literature. D. 1526. 


Rome. (róm.) |L. aud It. RoMA.] A famous city of Eu- | 


rope, in Central Italy, renowned as having been the 
cap. of the greatest empire of antiquity, und, in more 
modern times, the metropolis of Cliristendom, stands 
upon both banks of the Tiber, 115 m. N. E. of Naples, 
in N. Lat. 41° 53’ 52”, E. Lon. 120 28’ 40", Built upon 
seven hills (those of the Cupit-line, the Palatine, the 
Quirinal, the Aventine, the Esquiline, and the Cealran), 
the walls which enclose it embrace a circuit of abt. 16 
m. The present city presents itself under three dis- 
tinctive aspects, — those of ancient R., medieval (or 
ecclesiastical) R., and modern R.,—each having their 
own characteristic features. Ancient N. is, us its nume 
imports, that division which is richest in archeological 
remains, eontaining the Coliseum, Pantheon, arches of 
Titus and Constantine, Baths of Titus, Diocletian, &c., 
and the Pillar of Trajan. The second division embraces 
within its limits the papal palaces of tlie Vatican, tlie 
Lateran, and the Quirinal, the castle of Sant! Angelo; 
while modern A. presents the most maguificent church 
in the world — that of St. Peter's. Of the 554 churches 
found in R. at the present, many are of high antiquity, 


and of considerable pretensions to architectural beauty, | 


with their interiors richly adorned with pictures and 
other works of art. The palaces of the Roman nobility 
are fine buildings, the most noticeable being those be- 
wonging to the Borghese, Doria, Ruspoli, Orsini, and 
Farnese families, The Corso is the principal public 

romenade, and the Piazza di Popolo the finest street. 

he squares are small, but many, and very generally 
einbellished with fountains, obelisks, &c. The Uni- 
versity, founded in 1244, and the College of the Propa- 
ganila, are the chief of the many educational institu- 
tions which belong to R. It possesses several literary 
associations, and boasts the great libraries of the Vati- 
can, and the Alexandrine, besides the Collegio Romano 
with its fine museum of antiquities and cabinet of 
natural history.— Founded by Romulus, 753 B. c., R. was 
governed during a period of 245 years by seven kings 
in succession ; a line which terminated with Tarquinius 
Superbus. From 509 to 31 B. o., it next became a re- 
publie, ruled by two annually elected consuls, with a 
few short interruptions, as during the supremacy of 
the Decemviri, several dictators, and two triumvirates. 
After this, a line of emperors, some 60 in number, suc- 
ceeded, and governed for a term of 506 years, or till 476 
A. D., the destinies of the world. During this time, R. 
had gradually extended its sway over Italy, Spain, 
Greece, Gaul, Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt, and the northern 
coasts of Africa. Angustus changed its govt. into an 
autocracy, and was, in fact, the first emperor. When 
Constantine the Great founded Constantinople, R. was 
shorn of its peculiar glory; but it was not utterly ex- 
tingnished till the overthrow of the W. division of the 
empire by Odoacer, in 476 4. D. Once only (if we may 
trust its historians) during the republican govt. of the 
city, in 390 s. C., it fell into the hands of an enemy, 
being taken by Brennus and the Gauls. And not till 
410 4. D. (800 years afterward) was it again captured ; 
the Goths under Alaric succeeding in a third attempt. 
Genseric, the king of the Vandals, took K. in 455 A. D.; 
and Ricimer, the patrician, carried it by storm in 472 
A.D. Iuits most prosperous period during the reign 
of Augustus, and fora short time afterward, it has been 
computed that the population amounted toabt. 2,000,000, 
Among the most celebrated public buildings and struc- 
tures, which adorned ZU. under the empire, may be 
enumerated the Coliseum, the Pantheon, the several 
Baths of Diocletian, Titus, and Antonine, the temples 
on the Capitol and near the Forum and the Sacred 
Way, the theatres of Pompey and Marcellus, the Quiri- 
nal and Flaminian Circuses, the Aqueducts by which 
the city was supplied with water for culinary uses, and 
the triumphal arches of Titus and Constantine, and the 
columns of Trajan and Aurelius; to which should be 
added the commencements of those wonderful roads, 
known as the Appian, the Plaminian, &c., which were 
carried from the metropolis to the farthest boundaries 
of the empire; and the huge sewers under the older 
portions of the city, which have been attributed to its 
earliest inhabitants. The division by Constantine of 
the empire into the Exstern and Western led to its sub- 
sequent extinction. In the 8th cent., it was ceded to 
the Popes, and thenceforward became the spiritual 
centre of the civilized world. In 1527 it was taken and 
sacked by the Constable de Bourbon, and in 1809 was 
occupied by the French. In 1848,a revolt broke out 
against the Pope, which compelled him to seek French 
protection, after a republican form of govt. had been 
substituted under the leadership of Mazzini and others. 
French arme, however, soon restored the old state of 
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things, and Napoleon III. kept a garrison within the 
city i the papal protection till Sept., 1870. After ita 
withdrawal, R. was occupied by the national troops 
and was declared, in 1871, capital of the reconstituted 
kingdom of Italy. Pop. (1889) 285,625. 


Rome, in Georgia, a prosperous city, C. of Floyd co. 


Rond Bosse, (rón-bós.) [Fr.] (Fine Arts.) 


Rondeau, (rón'd».) 


Rood, [A.8. rod». 


170 miles N. W. of Milledgeville —In New York, a town 
of active trade, semi-capital of Oneida county, 14 miles 
N.W. of Utica, on the site of the old Fort Stanwix. 


Romulus, (róm'u-lüs,) the legendary founder of Rome. 


According to the generally received story, he and his 
brother Remus were the twin children of Rhea Sylvia, 
by the god Mars; and they with tbeir mother bein 
thrown into the Tiber, the boys were rescued an 
nursed by a she-wolf. When they determined to build 
the city, disputes arose respecting the right to name it, 
and Remus was killed. The new city was peopled by 
outlaws, who obtained wives by the "Rape of tlie 
Sabines.“ F. was a successful warrior, and finally was 
taken up to heaven and placed among the gods by the 
name of Quirinus. 


Ronda, (rdn'dah,) a manuf town of Spain, p. Granada, 


on the Guadiaro, 40 m. N. W. of Malaga. Ip. 19,334. 


Rondache, (rón-disA'.) (Archæol.) Formerly, a round 


buckler carried 
by foot-soldiers 
to defend the 
upper part of 
their person. It 
had a perfora- 
tion in the up- 
per part for the 
bearer to see 
through, and 
one at the side 
to allow the 
passage of the 
point of his 
sword. Rondel 
was a small cir- 
cular shield of 
the lith cent. 
Fig. 567 repre- 
sents one, 2 feet 
in circumfer- 
ence, copied 
from the Painted Chamber, Westminster, England. 

A term 
denoting sculptured figures represented in full form, as 
opposed to those which are in relicf, or attached more 
or less to a plane or base. 

[Fr. (Pros.) In French poetry, 
a composition of 13 verses; of which 8 have masculine 
and 5 feminine rhymes, or vice versa. The first two or 
three words of the first verse serve as the burden, and 
recur in that shape after the 8th and 12th verses. 


Fig. 567.- 


RONDEL 


Rondo, (rón'do.) It,, a round.) (Sometimes written 


Ronpeavu.) A form of composition either vocal or in- 
strumental, and usually serving as the closing move- 
ment of a sonata or symphony. It generally consists 
of three strains; the first of which closes in the original 
key; while each of the others is so constructed as to 
recouduct the ear in an easy and natural manner tothe 
first strain. 


| Rondout, (rón'doof,) in New York,a town of Kingston 


twp., Ulster co., abt. 190 m. N. of New York city. 
10,114. 


Lop. 


(Arch, dr.) A name formerly given 
to the effigy of Christ on the cross, exhibited in Ro- 
man Catholic churches: — otherwise termed the holy 
rood. — (Camb.) The fourth division of an acre, being 
40 poles or square yards. 


Roof, (roof.) (From A. è. hrof.] (Arch.) The timber or 


iron framework which sustains the slates, tiles, lead, 
&c., that form the coverings of the tops of buildings. 
The elevation of a roof depends on the climate; the 
more northern the country the greater its pitch &hould 
be. In its simplest form a R. consists simply of two 
rafters, whose lateral thrust against the walls on which 
they rest is counteracted by tying them together with 
a collar, placed some way up the lengths; and if neces- 
sary, by a tiz-beam placed at their feet. Beyond cer- 
tain lengths it is clear that the tie-beam itself will have 
a tendency to become depressed in the middle; it must 
then be suspended at its centre, from the junctions of 
the rafters, by a king-post. If the rafters are lon 

they also have a tendency to sink in the middle; whic 

must be prevented by struts, or oblique pieces, abntting 
against the sides of the lower extremity of the king- 
post. Thè whole now would form a frame called a truss. 
Sometimes the upper ends of the rafters, instead of 
abutting against oach other, abut against the ends of a 
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horizot tal pisce, called a collar, which 1s rece Dates e arm A A M 
the king-post | Rosa, (r à . 


them to keep them apart. Instead o 
there are then two vertical pieces, called queen-posts, 
which hang from the extremities of this collar, and 
support, at their lower ends, struts tending in various 
directions, for the sustentation of various points. Pur- 
lins are strong pieces placed across the principal rafters 
to steady them, and to support the common rafters, 
which are fixed at the ordinary small dístauces apart. 


A 
te 
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Fig. 568. — HAMMER-BEAM ROOF. 


A, Hammer-beam. E. Collar. 

B B, Pendant-post. F, Sid: - post. 

C, Hammer-brace. G. Collar brace. 
D D, Rafter. H, Upper Collar. 


Rome R. are very complicated and ingeniously de- 
signed; but the principles on which they are con- 
structed can always be easily comprehended from the 
foregoing. The Hammer-beam roof (Fig. 568) contains 
most of the peculiarities of structure which distinguish 
the medieval from the modern roofs, 

Rook, (rook.) [A. S. hroc.] (Zoöl.) See Corvina.— 
[From It. 3 (Games.) In Chess, a castle; being 
one of the four pieces played on the corner squares of 
the board, 

Roop, (roop,) in Nevada, a N. W. co., bordering on Ore- 
gon and California; area, 3,000 sq. m. It contains the 
celebrated Pyramid Lake. 

Roosa Oil, (roo'zah,) or Roosa-crass OIL. ( Pharm.) 
A rose-scented oil distilled from the leaves of Andropo- 
gon calamus aromaticus. 

Rooster, (rooztür.) [From Eng. roost.] (Zoól.) An 
American term applied to the cock, or male of the 
common domestic fowl. 

Root, (root) Goth. rot.] (Bot.) Same as RADIX, q. v. 
—(Etymol.) A radix, radical, or primary form of 
speech; they are of two kinds, R. demonstrative (prop- 
erly prononns), and R. predicative, the latter including 
all words which express some material or sensible idea. 
—(Mus) The fundamental note of any chord.— 
(Arith.) A number or quantity which, multiplied by 
itself a stated number of times, is equal to a given num- 
ber, or, in other words, produces a higher power. 

Reet eroe (-krópz.) (Agric.) Crops of such escu- 
lent or edible roots as beets, turnips, carrots, &c.; being 
those which grow in single tubers. 

Root'-stock, (dk.) (Bot.) Same as RHIZOME, g. v. 

Rope, (róp.) [From A. S. rap.] ( Manuf.) A large kind 
of cordage, forined by the twisting of several strands 
of hempen yarn together. The smallest sort of R. is 
called cord, and the larger kinds cable. Large ropes are 
distinguished into two main classes — the cable-laid and 
hawser-laid. The former are composed of nine strands, 
while the latter consist only of three. R. of from 1 to 
24 inches in circumference are usnally hawser-laid ; 
those from 3 to 10 inches are either hawser or cable- 
laid; but when more than 10 inches, they are always 
cable-luid. R. is either white or tarred ; the first being 
the most serviceable when not exposed to moisture ; 
the second, rice verd. — Wire- R., of both iron and steel, 
has, in recent times, come to be largely employed in 
setting up the standing-rigging of ships. 

Meque (St.,)(rdk,) or Rocn, B. at Montpellier, France, 
in 1295, gained great reputation by his devotion to those 
who suffered from the plague at Piacenza, Italy, at 
which city he rested on his return from a pilgrimage 
to Rome. D. 1327, and received canonization. 

Roques, (Los.) (la rókz,) [Sp., “The Rocks,"] a clus- 
ter of islands lying off the coast of Venezuela, in the 
Oaribbean Sea; N. Lat. 11° 57' 40", W. Lon. 67° 40’. 


ROS 


AL) (Zoól.) See WHAL». 

(Bot.) A large gen. of plants, 6 
Rosacem, distinguished by the following characters:— 
Leaves with stipules attached to the leaf-stalk; petals 
five; stamens and styles numerous; seeds (achenes) 
numerous, enclosed within but not adbering to the 
fleshy calyx-tube, 
which is contract- 
ed at the orifice, 


Throughout the 
civilized world 
undisputed pre- 


cedence among 
flowers has been 
conceded to the 
Rose in all ages 
and by universal 
consent. In the 
sacred writings, 
by classical au- 
thors, by the po- 
ets of all cou: 

tries, this Queen 
of Flowers is the 
epitome of beauty 
und fragrance, the emblem of refined sensual enjoy 

ment. A bare enumeration of the groups in which cul 

tivated roses are arranged by growers would occupy 
too much of our space; but the reader may be inter- 
ested in knowing that the number of wild species de- 
scribed by botanists exceeds two hundred, to which 
may be added at least as many more sub-specics or vari- 
eties; while the list of garden varieties, mostly with 
double flowers, numbers thousands, and is every year 
recciving fresh additions. Hosa Canina, with its vari- 
eties, is the Dog-Rose of our hedges, and the Eglantine 
of the French. 

Ro’sa, SALVATOR, a celebrated Italian painter, B. near 
Naples, in 1615, after studying his art at Rome, took 
part in the revolt of Masaniello at Naples in 1647. Es- 
caping to Florence he there received the patronage of 
the Grand-Duke, and painted many of his finest pic- 
tures. D. at Rome, 1673. N. excelled as a master of 
the sombre aud the gloomily picturesque in landscape. 
He also produced battle- and history-pieces, one of the 
latter, The Conspiracy of Catiline, being considered his 
ablest performance. 

Rosacer, (roza'se-e.) (Bot) An O. of plants, all. 
Rosales, including a large number of genera anc species, 
chiefly abundant in temperate regions. They are herbs 
or shrubs, very rarely trees, with alternate often divided 
leaves accompanied by stipules, and flowers almost 
always terminal. solitary or in cymes or panicles ; and are 
distinguished from the above-mentioned smaller orders 
by their carpels, which when ripe become achenes, or 
rarely berries, follicles, or capsules. The typical gen. 
is Rosa, q. v. 

Rosaceous, (ro-za’sus.) (Bot.) Having the same ar- 
rangement as the petals of a single rose. 

Rosales, (ro-za'leez.) (Bot.) An all. of plants, sub- 
class J’erigynous Exogens, characterized by monodi- 
chlamydeous flowers, distinct carpels, sutural placenta, 
definite seeds, corolla, if present, polypetalous, and an 
amygdaloid embryo, with little or no albumen. 

Roseaniline, (róz-àn'e-lin.) (Chem.) See ANILINE. 

Rosario, (ro-za're-o,) a city, C. of the Argentine Con- 
federation, on the Parafia, 190 m. N.W. of Buenos Ayres. 
It was founded by the Spaniards in 1730, and in 1858 
became the seat of the federal govt. 7%. 12,000, 

Rosnry,(roza-r.) [From L. rosarium, a rose-garden. | 
(Eccl.) In the Rom. Catholic Church, a string of beads, 
or a chaplet consisting of 5 or 15 decades of trate 
is used for counting the Ave Marias, or prayers addressed 
to the Virgin Mary ; one paternoster, or Lord's Prayer, 
being said for every 10 Ave Marias, The Festival of the 
R. is celebrated on the first Sunday in Oct. 

Rosas, Juan MANUEL ORTIZ DE, (ro'saha,) p. in Buenos 
Ayres, 1793, became a partisan leader of the Federals, 
and in 1829 became governor of Buenos Ayres, and in 
1835, Dictator of the Argentine Confederation. During 
his tenure of office, the French and English fleets bom- 
barded Monte Video, a step provoked by the ag ive 
spirit of R. In 1850, a successful revolt placed Urquiza 
in power, and the latter, after decisively defeating R. 
in battle, 1852, compelled him to seek refuge in Eng- 
land, in which country he bas since resided. 

Roscoe, WILLIAM, (rós'ko,) an English historian, B. at 
Liverpool, 1753; D. 1831. His Life af Lorenzo de Medici 
(1796), and Life and Pontificate of Leo A., are works of 
high reputation, and have exhausted many editions. 

Roscius, QUINTUS, (rósh'yüs,) a famous Roman trage- 
dian, who b. abt. 60 B. c. Cicero made a great oration 
in defending him in a suit at civil law; and he amassed 


Fig. 569. — CHINA ROSE. 
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a large fortune by hin professional talents, besides re-] and marinus, marine.) (F,.) A genus of plants, O. 


ceiving u pension from the «tate. Lamiucei, consisting ot but one species, the common 
Roscommon, Voskom münoan Ínland co. of Ireland," — Rosemary, R. eficevalts, a bush, native of the south ol 
p. Connaught. l. X. by Sligo and Leitrim, area, 909 ., Europe and Asin Minor, having narrow, stalk less, gray. 


m.5 C. Roscommon, Pop. 141.4. | ish leaves, the edges of which are rolled round on to 
Rose, (ror) [A. S.] (Bet.) Sec Rosa.— (Nun. The | the undersurface; und flowers with a purplish, two- 
card of the sea-cotupass. — Ae.) The chisclied Agure; lipped calyx, a white or pale-blue corolla, from which 
of a rose in the centre ot each face of the abacus in the | protrude two stamens only, each stamen having a 
Corinthian capital. Also, an ornament of the caissons] toothed filament aud à two-celled anther, Owiug to its 
in the SA of lings, &c. — Wars of the Roses. (Any. agreeable fragrance, rosemary has been used from time 
Hist.) The civil wars which desolated England during immemorial, It was ancently empleo el in making 


the greater part of the Toth cent. They arose out of garlands, and was considered useful in relieving head- 
the rival claime to the throne by the respective bourses ache, and in stimulating the Maggie mental powers; 
of York and Lancaster, both descended from Edward wheuce it was called erb of Memory and A6 pentance, 
III. These wars, which extended over a period, alto- Thus in Hamlet, Ophelia suys— 

gether, of more than SO years, terminated in the but “ There's rosemary, tbat's for renembrauce ;* 


tle of Bosworth Field, 1455, when the Earl of Rich-“ 
mond (afierwart Henry VIT), the victor in that fight, | 
ascended the throne, uniting in his own person the | 
title of beth houses. The name originated from the “Dry up your tears, aud stick your roscmary 
tact of the rose being assumed as a distinguishing Ou this fair corse.” — Act iv. ac. 4. 


badge by both sides; the Yorkists wearing a while rose, This custom has not wholly disappeared, though the 


and in Romeo and Jule t ullusion is made to the usc o 
sry as à token of remembrance at funerals — 


and the Lancastrians a red one, employ mint of rosemary in wedding-w reaths us a sym- 
MRose-apple. (Bo) See EUGENIA. (bed ot fidelity is now obsolete. Rosemary has stig tit 
Rose-bay. (.,.) See EviLosiUM. stimulant properties, but is rarely used internally. di 
Rose-bay-tree. (%.) Sco NHR M. is employed in the forni of lotion and wash forthe baii, 
Rose’-chatfer, (-chis ir.) (Zori) See SC RAU. HID. and is useful in causes of baldness. Its chief value, how 
Rosecrans, WII IN. STARK. o 60z7 rinz,) an American ever, is us a perfume ; it enters into the composition ot 
general, D. in Ohio, 181. graduated at West. Point in Hungary Water, and other perfumes of alike nature 
1812. Alter some experience às an army engineer, he | Boss, Sin JouN, (rcs an English Arctic explorer, i in 
was appointed brig-ceneral, and given a corimnand in co. Wigtown, 1777. aud à rear admiral in the English 
W. Virginia. In i502, while at tlie head of the army uavy. commarded in 1818 the first expedition sent torth 
of the Mississippi, he defeated the Contederates under in quest of à N. W. Passage, After reaching Lancaster 
Gens, Price and Van Dorn at Corinth, Het. 1; and. on Sound, be returned lote unsueccesstul In 1529, he led 
Jan, 2d. 1563, achieved a victury over Gen. Bragg at a second expedition, was imprisoned for four yems in 
Stone River, near Murireesboro', Atieroccupying Chat- the seas of the Frozen Zone, aud discovered. in 18:1 
tunoova, A. was attacked ang defeated by Bragg at what he believed to le the Magnetic Pole. Rescued ta 


Chickamauga, on Sept, tih. Relieved of his command 
shortly afterward, he was given the comũůhmane of the 


u Whaler, he and Lis companions arrived hone im PEL 
D. IN.. t. — His nephew, Sin James CLAKK Ress, admitral, 


Missouri dist. in I, and in eos served tora short Roja Lendon, E5600, accompanied his uncle in his first 
tme as U. S. minister to Mexico. expedition te the Pole: and in 1520, was piven the 
Rosebery, LALL or (Archibald Philip Primrose), an command of a expedition sent in the iuterests of mag- 
eminent Engilish Sites, bo May 7. 1 ., in London, netic ecicnec; He discovered Victoria Land, and, atte 
of Scottish descent: egucaied at Eton and Ostord ; an absence of four yenrs, returned home, D. 862, 
after Ibil began te attuini prominence in the House of | Ross, a N. M. ecc ot Scotlund. b, E. by dhe Frith of Mo- 
Lords as à Radicat member, and to gan reputation ns Tay. Aree, 2965 eg m. Surface mountainous, with 
a political awl publie speaker. In ISX Le was male many lakes and rivers, C. Dingwall Pep. (including 
Lord Rector of the University of Aberdeen, aml in 15-0 Cromarty) 50,909. 
of that of Edinburgu, Pe became a member of the Ross, iu Oo, a S co.; area, 520 square miles; Capital, 
GLulstone Cabinet n ISX], in SS, siol again in 1592, Chillicothe. 
was made Serreta y of state for Perdsn Atlus; i: | Rossbach, (2sh6k Yu vill of Prussian Sasony, 16 m. 
FS became CHAT of the Loudon Counts Council; S. of Halle, in the neighborhood of which Frederick 
and in Psd, en tue ietiremient frou eti eot Gladstone, the Great pained an important battle over the French 
suceee led hin as Prime Minister of Great Britain On und uiperialiste, 1757. : 
the defeat of the Radical party in the election of 1525, | Rossi, PELLEGRINO LUIGE Opoanpo, COUNT, (rosse,) «n 
he recired from ofice. Succeeded by Lord Salisbury Italian orator and publicist, k. at Carrara, 1787; ussas- 


Rosetta, iru [Ar. Risuin.) a seaport of Egypt, sinated at Rome, Sept., 1848. 
near the embouchure of the W. month of the Nile, 36 , Russin l. Grovecnino, (rds ne, | the most distinguished 


m. E. N. E. of Alexandria, 7%. 25,000, of Ptalian composers, uns h. of humble parentage ut 
Koset'tn-wood. %.) An Bast Indian wood of a Pesaro, 1n 1792. He early evinced great musical abili- 
close and bard grein, beautifully veined, and of a red- ties; and, after studying the works of Hasdn and Mo- 
dish-orange color, It i$ imported in logs of from 9 to zart, produced in 1512 his first opera, £70 gaeno Infe- 
14 inches in diameter, and is much used by cabinet- lice. In the next year appeared Juveredin work which 
makers, Upholsterers, &c. established his reputation. In 1815. he became musi- 
ttose-wndider, (Covcuntür) (Pharm.) A perfumed cal director of the San Caclo Theatre, Naples. where 
water obti red by the distillation of rose-lenves, he brought out, in 1816, I Barb? re di Senigita, perhaps 


ftose-window. (Archit See CATHARINE IST.) the most popular of all his productions. II 1818. he 

osewooe, (rosucnd.) (Bot) A valuable South Amer- | pave the world his e, in Egito; nnd from 1824 to 
wean tuner, produced by several species of Dalbergia. 1520, held the directorship of the Italian Opera, Paris, 
‘boat most esteemed, obtained from Rio Janeiro, is said where, in 1820, he brought out the masterpiece ot his 
w be chiertly produced by D. nijra : but interior sorts genius — William Tell, In I., he produced his Stabe: 
are probably yielded by Machariim jirmum, (icorrapti- Matr. Other of his popular operas whieh sill etun 
bile and legele--trecs Which bear the name of Jacaranda their popularity are Ollo, Saveramide, La Guzza Ledra, 
in Brazil; and it is also attributed by Lindley to spe- and La Cenerentala, D. at Paris, 1870. 


cies Of Trip/eem:;ta. Ross, (New,) a borough and seaport of Ireland, co 
(Rowdecrucinan, (irzi-kroo'shüss) [From L. rosa. a Wexford, on a navigable river formed by the contin 
rose, and crux, crucis, a cross]. (Philos) A name as- ence of the Nore and Barrow, 12 m. N. of Watertord, 


sumed by a sect Of visionary philosophers whose exist- Pep. 11,000. 
ence first became known in Germany about the begin-: Roster. (róstür.) [A corrupt form of register.) (Mil) 
ning of the Wth cent., as is supposed. They derived | Properly, the list of seniority, from which officers are 
their distinctive appellation from the device they bore; named for duty in order of succession; alec. a list ex- 
the same as that of Luther), viz, u rose issuing out: hibiting the daily rotation of duty to be observed by 
of a cross. Some accounts have it, that they took it officers in their relief of one another by turns, &c. 
hem one Christian Rosenkreuz (Rosy Cross), a Ger- Rostock, (7 6s'leh,) a seaport of N. Germany, in Meck- 
tian noble, who, after hia return from the East in the lenburg-Schwertn, on the Warnow, near the Bultic, 40 
idth cent., founded a society of ade pts for the study ot m. N. E. of Schwerin, 1%. 28.847. 
the occult sciences. Tho R. made pretensions to a Rostofl. (70% , or Rostov. a town of Russia-in-Eu- 
twniversal knowledge of acience, and to be masters ff rope, govt Ekaterinoslav, 22 m. from the mouth of the 
many important secrets, particularly that of the so- Don, in the Sen of Azov. 17. 10.000. 
called Lhiiowpher's Stow. Their origin and designs Rost ral, (ros'trül.) [From L. rostrum, a benk.] (Bot. 
have been the subject ot much discussion. and Conch.) Presenting a promiueuce like the beak of 
Ronin, (rózin,) a common orthography of RESIN, q. r. a bird. 
Rosmarimus, (roz3adre»às.) [From L. ros. dew,| Rostrum, (ristrim.) [L., a beak.) (Kom. Antiq.) The 
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prow or beak of a -hipor galley; — The term R. Was 


also apytied, in the sens 
Gt orator’s seat, Di tbe Rewan Forums because deco- 
tated with the trophlies ot the beaks of vessels taken 
at Actium. 
in a similar manner, fo any clevated stand or plattforta 
from which a speaker addresses bis audience, 

Rot, rot.) (From A S. rete]. A tatal disease incident 
to sheep. when exposed to wet sensors and moist pas- 
tures, Itos characterized by loes of flesh, and flabby 
feel of the remainder; absence ot liveliness ; livid color 
in the lips, tongue, &.; fetor of breath ; little and high- 


of metaphor, to the pulpit. 


Among the mederss the name is applied, | 


colored urine; irregularity of the bowels; and rotting | 


of the wool, It is extremely difficult to prevent this 


distemper if the year prove very wet, especially in Muy 
and June. Salt marshes, and lands where broom grows, | 


are the best places for the animals so affected. The 
livers of sheep dying of the R. are found to be in- 
feste with worms called flukes. —( Bot.) See DRY Rot, 
and PoTATO-DISEASE. 

Rota, oot) jL, n Wheel.) 


(Feel) In the Reman 


Catholie Church, an ecclesiastical court, composed of 
twelve prelates, who take cognizance of all suits by | 


appeal, and of all matters beneficiary and patriiunial. 


The X. constitutes one of the highest tribunals. 
Ro'tury Motion. (Meck) See ROTATION. 
Rotate, /r»'tó!.: [From L. rotu,a Wheel] (Bor). Pre- 

senting the form of a wheel, as a corolla. 
Rotations, %“. [From LE. rotate, a revolving 


, 

| 
(Gem) The cireunvolution of any surface round a 
fixed and immovable line, which is called the aris of eta 
rotation. — ( Mech.) (Otherwise called Rotary Morion ) 
The act of turning or gyrating, ike i wheel or solid 
body on its axis; us distinguished from the progressive 
motion of à body revolving round another body ora 
distant point, 


ix a revolution, -- R. Crops, CAgrie.) ‘That change in 


the locating of crops which is advantageous chietly by ; 
allowing more of the substance which à certun erop j 
has exliausted to be liberated from the soil before it 18 


vrrown again, As à zeneral rule, it is advisalde that a 


leguinineous er root crop should suceecd one of grain or , 


pube; cereals by legumes; tap-rooted or tuberous 
pants by fibrons-rooted. planta, &c. 

Rotherham, “Ur-, a town of England, eo. 
York atthe junction of the Don and Rother, om. E. N .. 
of Sheffield, Pop. 15,428. 

Rothesay, (rotsa,; or Rornsay, a seaport of Scotland, 
island and C. of co. Bute, 20 m. S. W. of Glasgow. It 
gives the title of duke to the heir to the British crow n. 
Pop, 8.500, 

Rothschild. (réechild.) The name of a famous firm 
of capitalists, whose monetary influence embraces the 
whole political and commercial world. This family, 
one of Jewish birth, was founded at Franktort-on-the 
Main, by ANsiLM MEYER A, n. 1743. At his death, in 
1812, he left an enormous fortune among his five sons, 
each of whom established himself as the representa- 
tive of che house in one of the great European capitals. 
The aggregate wealth of the 7e. has been computed at 
$4 000,000,000, 

Rotifera, (ro-tifferah,) or Rotatoria. [From L. rete, 

a wheel. and fero, I beur.] (Zol) 


locomotion are merely cilia arranged around the lead, 


Rouet, (r,, u. 


Rouge, reien 


Rougkh- casting. (rif) (Brig) 


Hough-strings, (-s/ringz.) 


Roulade, (roo l/.) 


ROU 


tains some fine public buildings and noble Inetitutious 

and carries ou extensive manufs. of pieces ds, pot: 
tery, hardware, paper, angar, &. flos aty fizureJ 
proininentls in tlie old wars between) Frauce and Eng 

laud. In 1415, i£ was tuken by Henry V., and. fitu 
years afterwards it witnessed the death by fire of Joan 
of Are. 1%. 100,070. 

[Fr.) (Mil) A small solid wheel for- 
inerly attached to the pau of a firelock, iu order to ig 
nite its charge by the act of friction. 

Fr., red.] (Cosmetics.) A red pow- 
der obtained. from the Safflower, It is used by ladies 
foryiving an artificial bloom to the cheeks, and ts the 
only cosinetic applicable to this purpose that does not 
permanently injure the complexion, — What is termed 
Jewellers’ rouge, extensively used in the aris, is made ty 
calcining protosulpüuate of iron until nothing is len 
but the anhydrous sesquiexide, which is afterwards 
passed through a high degree of levigation. 

A kind of 
plastering used as a covering for external walla, by 
being thrown on the same roughly, instead of laid. on 
with a trowel, It consists of mortar contuning gravel, 
and sometimes even very small stones, 

(Carp) Pieces of rough 
timber fixed under the steps of a wooden staircase, to 
sustain it. 

(Mus.) A kind of rippling of 
the notes in n musica composition, iutroduced by way 
of catempore embellishment. 


Roulers, (volar à manuf., town of Belgium, p. W. 


Flanders, on au atliuent of the Lys, Z6 m. S. W. of Ghent, 
Pup. 11%. 


Roulette. (ro-t'.) (From Fr. rouler, to roll. ] (frames. 


Thus, the daily turning of the earth on : 
ts uXio dis a %., its annal course round Che sun 


. RoundhendN, (-47d:.) 


A tribe of minute, Round’-house, (Nout) A cabin under the poop, in 
and mainly microscopic animals, in which the organs of 


f 


! 


Rouma nina. 
; Hound, Qownd.) (L. v fundus spherical.) (Mu. ) A 


Roundelay, (romiad’s-la 


Round’ -hand, (-hcind.) 


A game of chance iu which a small ball is nade to re. 
volve at speed upon a circle divided into red aud black 
spaces, and, as at stops on one or the other, tlie player 
wins or loses, — ( Malha Que of i series of Curves traced 
by any point in the plane of a given curve when the 
latter rolls, without slHidipz, over another fixed curve. 
— (.it) A spall tool used in producing a series of 
dotted lines upon a plate. 

See DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES, (Tig. 


valley of musketry, — (“.) A visit of inspection paid by 
an officer on guard to the various posts where sentries 
are placed, — (Aut.) Suneus RoUNp-ToP. — Mus.) A 
vocal composition, the unison of which resembles a 
Caten, g. r. — K. Numbers, (Aruh) Those numbers 
which are entire, or which end in acipher, and when 
divided by 10 Jeave no remainder: ag 50, for instance. 
— Je. Games, at cards, ure those games iu which cach 
individual of the number plays on. his own account; 
thus, Commerce, Loo, Ae., are rond games — To round 
ie. N.) To haul in upon the weather braces; 70 
round fo, is to bring à Ship's head to windward. 

{From 0. Fr. roundelet.] 
(Mus.) A pastoral sony, couched in a simple but lively 
strain, — ( Foel) Same us RoNbi AU, g. t. 

i.) A style of hand- 
writing characterized by roundness and distinct full- 
ness of the letters. 

(Eng. Hist.) See CavarikR. 


the after-part of a ships quarter-deck. 


Round Ta'ble. (Knights of the.) See ARTHUR. 


They are generally placed among the Tun, but by; Round -top, opo or Rounp, (Naul.) The plattern 


same among the Crustaceans, O. Entomostraca, 


Rotterdam, (ro€ti-dam,) an important commercial ; Round 


city of Holland, p. 8. Holland, at the confluence of 
the Meuse and Rotte, 35 in. S. S. W. of Amsterdam. It 
inca well-built place, intersected by canals, and has 


extensive manuts, of tobacco, soap, leather, gin, augur, | Rousant, (rews'dut) 


Ac, besides a large shipping trade. . was taken by 
the Imperialists after i sx months’ siege in 1459; cap- 
tured by stratagem by the Spaniards in 1572; and occu- 
pied by the French in 1796. Pep. Rou. 

notanda, %.) or Rot undo. [From L.rofen- 
dus, round.| (Arch ) A name which characterizes any 
building which is round both on the inside and out- 
dde, whatever may be the purpose for which it was 
erected; — but more particularly to a circular building 
at Rome, anciently called the Zintheon., 

Roubaix, (ros'ba,) a manuf. town of France, dep. 
Nord, 7 m. N. E. of Lille. It is largely interested in the 
fubrivation of woollen and cotton goods. Jp; 65,081, 

Rouble, or Ruble, (reel) (Cumb) A Russian sil- 
ver coin, current at % copecks, or abt. 74 cents Amer- 
ican. 

Ronen, (r.) a great city of France, €. of the 
dep. Seine-Tnférieure, aud, formerly, of the duchy and 

. of Normandy, on the Seine, 67 m. N.W. of luris 
tis rich in architectural remains of antiquity ; con- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


, Ronaette. 


ata ship's Masthead. 
etrade, (rid) (Om) The name given to 

a species of barter in miscellaneous goods and comme 

ities carried on between European traders unnd the na 

tives of the N. W. coast of Africa. 

From arouse.) (Her) A tic 

charged upon the field is said to be rousant when rc: 

resented as it in the act of rising. 

(Zocl.) See CHEIROPTERA. 


' Rousseau, JEAN Jacques, trasd’ an eminent French 


| 


author, R. at Geneva, in 1712. Imperfectly educated, 
and deprived of parental care in early youth, he was 
placed apprentice with an engraver in his native city, 
from Whose employ he fled in consequence of ill-treat- 
ment, and was received into the house of Madame de 
Warens at Annecy. Ille next went to Turin, where he 
abjured his religion and entered into the service of cer- 
tain noble persons. After this he became a clerk, and 
pext a teacher; then returned to his protectress, Mud- 
ame de Warens, aud stayed under her roof for some 
years, In 1743, he accompanied M. de Montaigu, the 
French ambassador to Venice, as his secretary. Later, 
he gained other employments, and, in 1753, wrote a 
Discourse on. the Origin of Incpualty among Men, in 
which he maintained opinions of ultra democracy. In 
1724, he was readmitted into the Protestaut Church at 
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Geneva, and in 1760 brought out his celebrated work 
the Nourelle Heloise. Later appeared Du Gmtrat social 
ou Principes du Droit politique, and. Eme, ou de l Edu- 
cation, works whose speculative philosophy was of a 
cast which procured them public conderanation Ex- 
iled from France, he repaired to England, where he re- 
mained about a year, and then returned to France. D. 
at Ermenonville, 1778. Four years after his death, his 
aulobiographic Confessions were published. The works 
of R. are chiefly remarkable for their fascinating bril- 
liancy and sentimental enthusiasm. 

Rousseau, Lovett II., an American general, B. in Lin- 
coln co., Ky., 181*, practised law at Louisville, and 
after the outbreak of the Civil War, commanded a Na- 
tional brigade at the battle of Shiloh, 1562, and a divi- 
8ion at that of Stoue River, in the year following. Iu 
1565, he became a member of Congress; in 1867, was 
male brigadier-general in the regular army. D. at New 
Orleans, 1564. 

Ron; ville, (roo'vil,) a dist. of Canada, p. Quebec. 

7,634. 

Rovigno, (ro-vén'yo,) a seaport of the Austrian em- 
pire, p. Illyria, 39 m. 8 S.W. of Trieste. Pop. 10,000. 
Rovigo, (ro-ve'go,)a city of N. Italy, C. of a p. of same 

name, 38 m. 8. W. of Venice. p. 10,090. 

Roving-frame, (róv'ing-.) (Coiton-spinning.) A me- 
chanical apparatus for winding robes or slubson small 
bobbins for the creels of the spinning-machine. 

Rowan, (ro'dn,) in Kentucky, a N. E. co.; area, 375 sq. 


Pop. 
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Rube'ola. [From L. rubeo, I am red.) (Med.) Same 

| as MEASLES, q v. 

| Rubia, (roo'be-a^.) [Same deriv.] (Bot.) A 

| plants, O. Galiaceæ, so called in allusion to the color 
of the roots. The species are pereunial herbs, rough 
with stiff hairs. The genus is closely allied to Gallium. 
The dye known as Madder consists of the dried roots 
of R. tinctorum. Sce MADDER. 

Rubicon, (roo'bekón.) (Anc. Geog.) A small river of 
Central Italy, which was the boundary line of Cœsar's 
province of Gaul. 

Rubidium, (roo-bid'e-àm.) (Chem) A metal belong- 
ing to the alkali group, occurring with cæsium, and 
discovered by Bunsen and Kirchhoff by means of spec- 
trum analysis. Its spectrum contains two dark red 
lines less refrangible than the line A of the solar spec- 
trum. In the metallic state, rnbidium is very similar 
to potassium. Its sp. gr., however, is 152. At. weiglit, 
84:5. Symbol, Rb. 

Ruabinsk, (roo-binsk,) or RYBINSK, n town of Russia- 
in-Europe, govt. Jaroslav, on the Volga, 418 m. E. S. E. 
of St. Petersburg. . 10,000, 

Rubric, (roo'rik.) [L. rubrica, from L. ruber, red.] 
Ee) The title of a statute: — so styled from its 

aving been formerly written in red letters. — ( Eccl.) A 
title given to the directions printed in red letters in 
missals, c.; — hence, the term is often familiarly used 
to designate the liturgy in the Roman Catholic and 
Protestant Episcopal Churches. 


enus of 


m.; C. Morehead.—In N. Carolina, a W. central co.; Rubus, (roo'büs.) (From L. ruber, red.] (Bot.) A gen. 


are«, 450 sq. m.; C. Salisbury. 

Rowing, rong. [From row.] (Naut.) The propul- 
sion of a boat by means of oars, in which the motive 
power is applied at the handle ofthe oar, and the weight 
of the boat is encountered at the rowlock. 

Rowlocks, (ró//üks.) (Naut.) A kind of socket-ap- 
parztus attached to the sides of a boat to retain the 
grip of the oar at one stated point. 

Roxburgh, (rohwbirg,) a S. E. co. of Scotland, sepa- 
rated from England on the S. by the Cheviot Hills. 
Area, 670 sq.m. C. Jedburgh. Pop. 53,965. 

Roxbury, (roks'bür-e,) in Massachusetts, a former city 
of Norfolk co., now included within the incorporated 
limits of Boston. 

Royal, (roi/ál. [From O. Fr. roy, a king.) (Manuf) 
A large-sized paper, commonly 20 X 25 inches. — (IN.) 
Small sails extended just above the top-gallant sails, 
and used in light winds. —( Mil.) In England, tlie dis- 
tinctive appellation given to the first reziment of in- 
fantry of the line, — R. Academy of London, a corpora- 
tion instituted in 1768, for the advancement of the fine 
arts, especially painting, sculpture, and engraving. It 
is composed of 40 artists, called Royal Academicians, 
18 called Associate Royal Academicians, 6 associate en- 

ravers, and several honorary members, — Royal blue. 
Fr. bleu de roi.) (Paint.) A rich blue obtained from 
smalt, and employed in enamelling and portrait-paint- 
ing. lt was first used in the royal porcelain manufac- 
tory at Sèvres, France. — R. Society, a society incorpo- 
rated by Charles II. of England, 1662-3, for the ad- 
vancement of science and the promotion of natural 
knowledge. 

Ruatan, (roo-ak'tahn,) an island in the Bay of Honduras, 
Central America, in N. Lat. 16° 24, W Lon. 869? 19'. 
Area, 220 sq. m. It is fertile and well-wooded, and its 
waters teem with fish. Pop. 4,000. 

Rubber, (rübbür. (Games.) In Whist, a match con- 
sisting of three games, the winning of two of which 
decides it. 

Rubble-work, (riib’bi-.) ( Masonry.) Coarse walling, 
in which the stones are used without being squared. 
Kubefacient, (roo-be-fa'shznt.) [From L. 9 1 
redden.) (Med.) Au external application which causes 
redness of the skin, but without being followed by a 

blister. 

Rubellite, (roo’bel-lit.) (Min) The Reed Shorl or 
Red Tourmalin, a silicious mineral of a red color of va- 
rious shades, It occurs in accumulated groups, with 
straight, tube-like strig. Ina red heat it becomes white. 

Rubens. Peter Paul, (roo'benz,) the most eminent 
painter of the Flemish School, n. at Siegen, 1577, stud- 
ied under Van Noort and Van Veen at Antwerp, and 
afterwards passed some years in Italy. In 1608, he re- 
turned to Antwerp, became court-painter to the Arch- 
duke Albert of the Netherlands, and in 1629 was dis- 
patched as ambassador to England, where he effected a 
treaty of peace between that country and Spain, and 
received the honor of knighthood. D. 1640. The pre- 
eminent characteristic of R.'s works is their magnifi- 
cent coloring, coupled with breadth of style. He painted 
history, animals, portraits, landscapes, with equal fa- 
cility, and exce'led in all. The Descent of the Cross (in 
Antwerp Cathedral) is perhaps his masterpiece. 


of plants, O. Rosaceæ, consisting of shrubs trailing or 
erect, with prickly stems, pinnate ternate or simply 
lobed leaves and edible fruit. The Raspberry, R. idæus, 
(Fig. 570,) is a deciduous shrub with perennial creeping 
roots, biennial stems, which are round, villose, or prick- 
ly, and pinnate leaves which become trifoliate towards 
the upper part of the shoots. The steme are technically 
termed canes. The Raspberry grows wild as far N. as 
Lat. 70°, nnd S. it appears to have been abundant on 
Mount Ida, in Asia Minor, Lat. 39° 40’. Ite fruit is 


Fig. 570. — RASPBERRY, ( Rubus idæus). 


much employed by cooks and confectioners in divers 
ways, and also in the manufacture of liquors. It has a 
peculiarly rich aroma. R. rhamnifolius and &. li- 
fol ius furnish the Blackberries of the hedges, in which 
the calyx of the fruit is reflexed. R. cesius furnishes 
Dewberries, distinguished by the large size of the grains, 
which are covered with bloom and few in number, the 
whole being closely clasped by the calyx. R sazatilis, 
the Roebuck-berry, is an herbaceous species found in 
mountainous places, and distinguished by its ternate 
leaves, and fruit of few red large grains. R. Chamsa- 
morus, the Cloudberry, or Knotberry, is also herbaceous, 
with an erect stem six to eight inches high, lobed 
leaves, and a single flower, which is succeeded by a 
large orange-red fruit of un agreeable flavor. R. odo- 
ratus, the American Bramble, ie an erect unbranched 
shrub, with large five-lobed leaves, and rose-colored 
flowers, R. occidentalis, the Virginian Raspberry, has 
pinnate and ternate leaves, white flowers, and black 
fruit. 

Ruby. (roo'be.) [Same deriv.] (n.) A precious stone, 
next to the diamond in hardness and vulue. Its con- 
stituents are alumina, magnesia, and chromic acid — ita 
color being due to the latter. The most esteemed, and, 
at the same time, rarest color, of the Oriental rnby, is 
pure carmine, or blood-red of considerable intensity 
forming, when well polished, a blaze of the most ex- 
quisite and unrivalled tint. It is, however, usually 
more or less pale, and mixed with blue in various pro- 
portions; hence it occurs rose-red and reddish-white, 
crimson, peach-blossom red, and lilac blue — the latter 
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variety being named orfental amethyst. A ruby, perfect 
oth in color and transparency, is much less common 
tnan a good diamond, ana when of the weight of three or 
four karats, is even more valuable than that gem. The 
king of Pegu, and the monarchs of Siam and Ava, 
monopolize the rarest rubies; the finest in the world is 
iu the possession of the first of these kings; its purity 
has passed into a proverb. 

Rudder, (riddir.) [From A. S. rother.] (Naut.) That 
part of a ship's helm which consists of a piece of tim- 
ber hung on hinges at the stern-posts, and which, by 
being turned either way in the water, directs the course 
ot the vessel. It is controlled by means of the tiller or 
wheel. In ships of a large draught of water, tlie mid- 
dle of the K. is deep and narrow; in others, shallow 
4nd broad; while in Chinese craft it is broad to give 
ıt leverage, and pierced with holes to lessen resistance 
from the water. 

Kudiments, (ro»lz-m7utz.). [From L. rudimentum, a 
natural state.] The first elements or principles of any 
art, science, or subject of knowledge, 

itu'dolph or Ilirssurg. See open. 

Rudolphine Tables, (ru-dd/fin-) C Ast) A cele- 
brated set of tables which have served greatly to. pro- 
mote our knowledge of astronomy. They were con- 
structed by Kepler, and named in honor of the Emperor 
Rodolph (Rudo/p*) II., who defrayed the cost of their 
compilation. They appeared in 1627, and were the first 
ever calculated in the hypothesis that the planets move 
in elliptical orbits. 

Kue,íroo) (Bo') See RUTA. 

Rufi, (răf.) The Fou le pugnax, a bird of the fam. 
Svolopacide, which derives its nume from the disposi- 
tion of the long feathers of the neck, which stand out 
liko the ruff formerly worn; it is, however, only the 
male that is furnished with this appendage, which he 
does not obtain till the second year. Ruffs are natives 
of N. Europe and Asia, but are killed so often on Long 
Island as to entitle the species to a place among N. 
American birds, They are generally taken in large nets. 
When fattened, they are dressed liko tlie woodcock, and 
their flesh is highly esteemed. Their pugnacious dis- 
position is so strong, that when they are kept for the 
purpose of fattening, their place of confinement must 
be dirk,for the moment any light is admitted they 
attack each other with fury. 

Tag by. (rag’be,) a town of England, co. Warwick, on 
the Avon, 75 miles N.W. of Warwick, celebrated for its 
great public school, one of the leading seminaries of 
learning in the Kingdom. Pop. 14,536. 

Rugen, (roo’gain,) an island belonging to 
Prussia, lying off Stralsund on the Baltic, an! 
divided from the Pomeranian coast by a nar- 
row channel; N. Lat. 539 41“ 12", E. Lon. 139 
31^ 27", It is fertile and well-wooded, and pro- 
duces great numbers of cattle. C. Bergen. 
Pop. 46.046, 

Kuhimn'korff^s Coil. ee.) See Ixpvc- 
TION. 

Rule, (rool) [From A. S. regole.) Generally, 
that which is laid down and established as a 
principle, or settled by authority for guidauce 
and direction; thus, a statute or law is a rule 
of conduct for the citizens of a State; preced- 
ents in law are rules of decision to judges. — 
(Ecel, d’ Alaw or regulation to be observed 
by an order or community and its particular 
members, —( Gram.) An established form of 
construction, with reference to a particular or. = 
analogous class of words, — ( Arit.) A certain 
prescribed series of numerical processes, cal- 
cal ited. to discover a number from the givev 
con tions to which an unknown number ie 
uader subjection, — R. of Three. (Arith) A 
rile which directs, when three terms are ` 
stated, how to find a fourth, which shall have 
the same ratio to tho third term as the second 
has to the first; —otherwise termed the rule 
of proportion. — — 

Rim, (rum.) (Com.) A spirituous liquor, dis st 
tilled from molasses and the refuse of cane- 
juice. That of Jamaica is the best; next come 
the Demarara and Santa Cruz rums. That 
clasa is the best which has a brownish transparent 
color, a smooth oily taste, strong body and consistence, 
and has been long kept. Its flavor is derived from the 
presence of a pm volatile oil, and its mean propor- 
tion of alcohol varies between 50and 56 per cent. It is 
customary, in some of the W. India islands, to allow 
sliced pine-apples to steep in puncheons of R., so as to 
give the spirit the flavor of the fruit: — whence the 
origin of the well-known pine-apple rum, 

Rumex, (roo'meks.) (Bot.) The Dock and Sorrel gen., 


—— n.3 


Py. 571.— YAK, (Jardin des Plantes, Paris.) 
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O. Polygonacer. They are herbs, with alternate leave 
sheating stipules, and verticillate racemose flowers, ar 
ranged in u paniculate manner. K. obtusifolius, the 
Common Bod is well known as being among the 
greatest pests to agriculturists, A few es are 
cultivated for the supposed medicinal properties of their 
roots, and some as potherbs, the acidity in their leaves 
rendering them both wholesome and agreeable for anch 
purposes, The Buckler-shaped or French Sorrel, R. 
scutatus, is a hardy perennial, a native of France and 
Italy. The leaves are blunt, somewhat halbert-shape:! 
glaucous, smooth, soft, and fleshy. The stems are in 
clined to spread, but rise from a toot to eighteen inche- 
high, and bear numerous greenish-white flowers, d:s 
posed in terminal clustered panicles. Its large and svc 
culent leaves are used as spinach. They are boti. 
agreeable to eat and wholesome. Sorrel abounds iù 
oxalic acid, and is regarded as a powerful apntiscorbuti 


Ramford, BENJAMIN THOMPSON, Count, (rüm' férd,, a 


natural philosopher and philanthropist, B. in Mass., 
1753, studied experimental philosophy at Harvard Call., 
and then became a teacher at Rumford, N. II. In 1772 
he married a rich widow, and, after the outbreak of the 
Revolutionary War, was persecuted on account of his 
supposed loyalist views. Retiring to England, he there 
became, in 1780, under-secretary of state, and afterward 
served in the British army in America with the rank 
of lieut -colonel. In 1784, he became chamberlain to 
the Elector of Bavaria, and, in course of time, chief 
minister of state and lieut.-general, with the rank of 
count, He effected numerous reforms in the treatment 
of pauperism, and made important discoveries in the 
theory of gases, besides devising improved means of 
ventilation for dwellings, &c. D.at Auteuil, near Paris, 
1814. 


Ruminantia, (roon--ndn'shah.) [From L. rumino, ! 


chew the cud.] (Zocl.) An O. of herbivorous Mamma- 
lia, which not only feed exclusively on vegetable mat- 
ter, but which ruminate, or “chew the cud " (thereby 
meaning, that they possess the faculty of masticating a 
second time their food, which they return into the 
mouth after a previous deglutition); as Oxen, Sheep, 
Deer, Goats, Camels, Buffalo, Yak (Fig. 571), &c. “ The 
stomach of the Ruminants is especially organized for 
rumination, consisting of four distinct cavities, all of 
which communicate with a muscular canal, at the ter- 
mination of the @sophagus. Hard, solid, or coarsely 
masticated food passes from the beginning of the mu- 
cular canal into the first cavity of the stomach, cal! 
the rumen, or paunch. Water is received into the sev. 


ond cavity, called the reticulum, and almost exclusively 
occupies the honeycomb cells of that cavity; it is gradu- 
ally mixed with the coarsely divided food which is un- 
derzoing mastication in the rumen. When this is suf- 
ficiently advanced, a portion of the mass is received into 
the muscular canal at the termination of the ha- 
gus: it is there moulded into a ball, and propelled by a 
rid and inverted action of the muscles of the gullet 
into the mouth, where it is more perfectly masticated, 
mixel with fluid, and again swallowed, It now passes 


Rush, (ri:sh.) (Bot.) Ree 


RUM 


directly into tho third stomach, called the psalterium, 
from the broad leaf-like plates of membrane with 
which it is occupied; here the superfluous 
otherwise might lave too much diluted the gastric 
juice, is absorbed, and the subdivided cud passes gradu- 
ally into the 
thé abomasus." — Brande's Dict. 
are extremely acute, and serve to indicate to them the 
approach of danger, as well as to direct them iu their 
choice of food. Their eyes are placed at the side of the 
head, 80 that their range of visiun is greatly extended. 
The ears also are placed. far back, and are very mova- 
ble, so that they can be turned to catch sounds in any 
direction ; and their sense of smell is particularly acute. 
Their feet are terminated by two toes and two boots, 
appearing like a single hoot which has been cleft. 

RQumination, (roo-me-na shün.) ( Physiol.) See Ren- 


The senses of the R. 


INANTIA. 
Rump. (The.) (ru mp.) or RUMP PARLIAMENT. (Eng. 
Hist) A derisive mune given to the remnant of what 


was called the Long Parliament. The HK. met ot May 
6, 1659, and dissolved ita sittings on the löth of the fol- 
lowing October. 
Runcinate, or Run'citrate. (rün'acn-dt.). [From 
L. runcina, u large saw.) ( Bot.) Curved in a direction 
from the apex to the base ; as the leaf of Leontodon Tar- 
axarcum. 
Runes. (romz) [From Goth. rung.] (ArchieoL) The 
inscriptions found on monumental remains of certaiu 
Gothic and Scandinavian peoples, and which appear to 
have constituted their alphabet, or written characters. 
The letters are sixteen in number, and are 
Phoenician origin, though their derivation is still a 
point open to much question. The R. have been the 
subject of much discussion among antiquarians: Mys- 
tery and superstition are supposed to have been con- 
pected with them :— they are otherwise termed unte 
characters. 
Rungpore. 
of Bengal, on 
Pop. 20,000, 
Runie, ou.) (Philol.) Pertaining or having refer- 
epee to the Goths and other anc. Teutonic nations, or 
to the written characters of their langnage. See RUNES. 
Running-fire. (rün'niny-f ir.) (Mil) A fire kept up 
by platoons of infantry in rapid succession. 
Rupee. (-.) (Camb.) A coin current in British 
India. The gold 2. is worth abt. half a dollar, and the 
silver R. tluctuates in value. 
Rupert River. (roo pivt-,) in Brit. N. America, rises 
in Lake Misstissinny, and, after a W. course of 300 In., 
empties into James’ Bay, Hudson's Bay. 
Ruppin. (New.) (roop'pin,) à town of Prussia, p. 
Brandenburg, on. the lake of Ruppin, 37 m. N.W. of 
Berlin, Pep. 11,098. 
Rup'ture. (Sury.) See HERNIA. 
Rural Econ'omy, (roo’rdl-.) (From L. rus. ruris, 
the country.] Generally,a term eniployed in reference 
to the cultivation and management of farms, dairies, 
and gardens; the breeding of livestock, aud the rear- 
ing of fowls, &c. 
Ruric Islands. (The,) (roo'rik-,) a cluster of islands 
lying lu the Pacific Ocean, bet. S. Lat. 150 10-1 30’, 
E. Lon. 151°. 


(rting-poor’,) a town of India, Brit. pres. 
the Gogget, 125 m. N. E. ot Moorshedubad. 


JUNCACES. 

Rush, BrvoJAMIN. an American philanthropist, B. 
Phila. 1745, after graduating at Princeton Coll.. and 
studying medicine at London, Edinburgh, and Paris, 
became prof. of chemistry in Philadelphia Medical Col- 
lege in 1769. In 1776 he became a member of Congress, 
and signed the Declaration of Independence. In the 
vear following he was made pliysician- general to the 
army, and in 1791 professor of the Institutes of Medi- 
cine in the University of Pennsylvania, Dr. K. was 
eminent for his piety and practical benevolence, D. 
1813. — His son, RICHARD, B. 17 00. after completing his 
education at Princeton Coll, was appointed comptrol- 
ler of the treasury uuder Pres, Madison, and. filled. the 
office of attorney-gen. of the U. States, 1814-17. From 
the latter year till 1825 be represented his country as 
minister at the English court; acted as secretary of the 
treasury, March, 1825-1529; was an unsuccesstul Demo- 
cratic candidate for the vice presidency in 1828; and 
was appointed minister to France, 1547-9. D. 1859. He 
was author of Memorials of a Residence at the Court of 
St. James. 
Bush, in Indiana. 
C. Rushville. 
Rusk, iv Teras, an E. co.; 


near 


a S. E. central co.; area, 410 sq. m.; 
area, 1, 000 8q. m.; C. Hender- 
son. a 

Ruskin, (rüs/kin,) JOHN, an English art-critic and au- 


thor, 5. in London, 1819, became Slade Professor of Art 
at Oxford in 1860. His chief works are Modern Painters ; 


fmd, which ` 


fourth or true digesting stomach, called , Russell, 


of supposed : 
Russia. 


Russ, 


Russell. 


Mus'sell. in 
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The Seven Lamps of Architecture ; 
und Pre-Raphaelitism. 

us, (russ.) (Grog) A native or inhabitant of Raa- 
sia. — (J'hilol.) The language spoken by the Ruasian 
people. 


The Stones of Venter, 


(rūsa?) JOHN, EARL, an eminent English 
statesman, B. in London, 1792, was the third son of the 
sixth Duke of Bedtord. After completing his educa- 
tion at Edinburgh, he entered Parliament in 1813, and, 
joining the Whig party, became a prominent advocate 
of Parliamentary reform, and in 1828 carried the Re- 
peal of the Religious Test Acts. He next distinguished 
himself as one of the authors of the Reform Bill which 
passed into law iu. 1832. Two years later, he became 
lender of his party in the House of Commons, and after 
filling various high offices of state, became, in 1846. 
prime-minister of England, which post he resigned in 
1852. In 1859, he teok office in the Palmerston admin- 
istration as secretary for foreign affairs; was raised te 
the peerage in 1861. and, four years afterward, gucceed- 
ed Palmerston at the helm of public affairs, which 
office de resigned in 1866. D. 1878. 
in Alabama, u CO. b. on Georgia; area, 900 
square miles: Capital, Crawford.- -In Kentucky, n S. co.: 
area, 249 square miles; Capital, Jamestown.—in Vir- 
inia. a S. W. county; area, 50 square miles: Capital. 
1 
Canada W., an E. co.; area, 379 sq. m.; 
C. Gloucester. 


Russet, Ust.) [From L. russus.] ( Paint.) A reddish- 


brown plement, consisting of two parts 
part each of bine and yellow. 

(rue an empire constituting one-seventh 
of the territorial surface of the globe, and extending 
over u large portion of its N. regions, In addition to 
tussia in Europe, situate bet. N. Lat. 40° 20-717, and 
E. Lon. 159-00? 45', und embracing more than half that 
continent, it comprebends one-third of Asia, The en- 
tire length of the empire, from E. to W., may be taken at 
some 6,000 m.; average breadth, 1,500 m. Area, 8,082,970 
gq. m. It is b. W. by Sweden, the Baltic, Germany, 
the Austrian dom., and Roumania: S. by the Black and 
Caspian Seas, Turkey in Asia, Persia, Turkestan, Mon- 
goha, and China; E. by the Sea of Kamtechatka and 
Behring Strait, the latter dividing it from the American 
state of Alaska; and N. by the Arctic Ocean. The em- 
pire may be classed under 5 grand divisions, viz.: Eu- 
ropean Russia; the kingdom of Poland; the grand- 
duchy of Finland; the viceroyalty of tlie Caucasus; and 
Siberia and Russian Turkestan. The first is subdivided 
into 50 govts. ; Poland into 10; Finland. into 8; the 
Caucasus into 12 govts., Prove. or territories ; and As i- 
atic N. into 15 govts. or provs. The E. and W. couti- 
nental divisions of the empire are parted by a natural 
barrier formed by the Ural Mts., which extend in n 
N. N. E. direction from the Caspian Sea fo the Arctic 
Ocean. S. the Caucasus chain constitutes the moun- 
tain-system which forms her Asiatic frontier; while, in 
Asia, the Great and Little Altai Mts. constitute, along 
with the river Amoor, the line of demarcation which 
separates her territorial limits from those of Central 
Axia, Mongolia, and China. With these alpine excep- 
tions, the entire surface of the empire consists of one 
vast plain, or series of plains, those of Siberia being 
known as steppes. R. possesses some of the largest 
rivers of the Old World; the chief of which are, in 
Europe, the Volga, Don, Dneister, Duieper, Bug, Dwina, 
and Niemen ; in Asin, tho Obi, Amoor, Lena, and Yen- 
erei. Her N. coasts are broken into by the large inlets 
of the Arctic Ocenn called the White Sea, and the gulfs 
of Obi, Yenesei, aud Lena; on tho Pacific side are the 
gulfs of Anadyr and Jinginsk, and Sea of Ochotsk; 8. 
the Russian dern. semi-enclose tho seas of Aral and 
A zoff. and Black and Caspian seas, while to the N.W. 
her shores are washed by the gulfs of Bothnin, Finland, 
and Riga — arms of the Baltic. The principal inland 
lakes are those of Ladoga, Peipus, Onega, and Baikal, 
besides quite a congeries of extensive bodies of water 
dispersed over Finland. The soil of K., 48 may be in- 
ferred from its vast area and climatic conditions, ix very 
various. The greater part of European R. is very fer- 
tile, and the S. govts. comprise some of the finest grain- 
producing soils in the world. The chief cereals raised 
are wheat, barley, oats, buckwheat. millet, and espe 
cially rye, the staple food of the inhab. Hemp and 
flax are articles of extensive cultivation, and, of late 
years, potatoes and tobacco, Gardening is an impor- 
tant branch of rural industry. The forests and wood- 
lands are very extensive, occupying an area of 486,000,- 
000 acres; oak, lime. maple, and ash trees predominate, 
and timber is the chief article of internal commerce 
The Ural Mte, which contain nearly all the mineral 
riches of the country, are the principal seat of mining 


of red and one 
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and metallurgical industry; producing gold, platinum, ! 
copper, iron of very superior quality, rock-salt, mar- | 
ble, and kaolin. During the year 1868, the total pro- 
duct of Russian mines was estin. at $39,000,000. Gold- 
mining would appear to be on the increase, and that of 
silver on the decrease, the mines of the latter in the 
Altai Mts. being nearly exhausted. An immense bed of 
coal has been discovered near Kharkoff, ana is now being 
worked to advantage. Independent of its metallurgical 
factories, R. possesses many extensive handicraft man- 
ufacturing establishments, for weaving, tanning. fur- 
dressing, &c. Linen is mostly fabricated by hand- 
looms ; the chief manuf. being spinning and weaving 
flax and hemp. Woollen and worsted stuffs, fiue cloths 
and mixed fabrice are also produced. Silk-spinning and 
weaving are carried on in the factories at Moscow, 
which is renowned for its brocades and gold and silver 
embroideries. The chief imports consist of sugar, cof- 
fce, tea, and other foreign produce; textile goods, silk, 
dye-stuffs, wine, machiuery, &c. In 1569, the value of 
commodities imported reached the sum of $87,333,440. 
The pp. exports are grain, hides aud skins (raw and 
dressed), flax, hemp, tallow, wool, linseed and hemp- 
seed, &c.; these, in the year already mentioned, amount- 
ed to $35,494,783. The pp. centres of wealth, trade, and 

p. are St. Petersburg (the cap.), Moscow, Warsaw, 

iga, Odessa, Kishinov, Suratov, Wilna, Kazan, Kiev, 
Nikolaieff, and Kharkoff; in Asin, Tobolsk, Omsk, Yen- 
iseisk, Irkoutsk, Yakoutsk, and Petropaulovski. The 
Russian govt. is an abso!cte hereditary monarchy, and 
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Fig. 572. — COSTUMES OF SISERIA. 


the emperor in his own person combines the entire 
legislative and judicial power. The administration of 
public affairs is committed to four great councils, sub- 


RUT 

1015, who introduced Christianity into his dom. Later 
the country was a prey to furtar incursions, and im 
15.5, the cap was tiansferred frou: Novgorod to Mos- 
cow. In 1613, the present dynasty of Romanoff as- 
cended the throne, and under their able sway, R. began 
to assume more important dimensions; but it was not 
till the time of Peter the Great (g v.), that she stood 
forward as a prominent member of the European com- 
munity of states. Under that monarch, R. made rapid 
progress toward civilization and power ; and the lins 
of policy initiated by him became that which guided 
his successors. Catherine II. gained the greater part 
of Poland, with the Crimea, and extended her territo- 
ries into Asia. A momentary check was given to Rus- 
sian aggressiveness by the Crimean War, 1854-6, which 
resulted in the fall of Sebastopol, and the exclusion of 
her navies from the waters of the Euxine. The latter 
measure, however, was rescinded by the European pow- 
ers in 1871, following upon French reverses and E 
lish apathy. In 1877, K. declared war against Turkey, 
culminating in the defeat of T., her partial dismember 
ment, and the treaty of Beriin in 1878. Population, 
Russia in Europe, 75,731,993, Poland, 7,245,419, Fin- 
land, 2,051,612, Caucasus, 6,087,539, Trans-Cas 
Ter., 205,000, Siberia, 3,947,903, Cent. Asia, 5,075,696, 
Total, 100,37 2,562. 


Russia Leather, (!ét'ür.) ( Manuf.) The hides of 


oxen, tanned and prepared in a manner peculiar to tlie 
Russians, and much esteemed as a material for binding 
books, eto. One of the best tests of genuine R. L. is ita 
emitting a strong odorof vurnt hide upon being rubbed. 


Kus'sian River, rises in Mendocino co., California, 


and enters the Pacific Ocean in Sonoma co., after a £. 
and W. course of 125 m. 


Rast, ree (From A. S. rost.) (Chem.) The yellowish 


peroxide which is apt to coat the surface of iron and 
other metals, when exposed to a humid atmosphere. 
Such metals become rusty when exposed to air or 
water, by abstracting the oxygen; but grease, varnish, 
paint, &c., protect them, by preventing their contact 
with moisture in the atmosphere. — ( Bot.) The common 
name of Trichobasis Rulige vera, a parasitic fungus of the 
natural order Pucctniai, which, with one or two other 
closely allied species confounded with it by the farmer, 
pu upon the leaves, glumes, stalks, &c., of cereals. 
hey have been supposed to Le mere conditions of Puc 
cinia graminis, but this is not fully borne out by closer 
inquiry. Rust does not appear to be injurious to corn so 
long as itis confined to the flaggy leaves, as it seldom 
ows except when they are over-luxuriant, but it is a 
ormidable adversary when it attacks the chaff or secd; 
and the more so because it is impossible to su any 
remedy. Every protospore is shed long before the grain 
is reaped, and therefore steeping the seed is useless. The 
application of any dressing to the soil is almost like 
breaking a butterfly upona wheel. White wheat is more 
subject to have the chaff affected than red; some vane- 
ties are scarcely ever entirely free from the parasite. 


Rusichuk, (roost'chook,) a fortif. and manuf. town of 


European Turkey, P Bulgaria, on the Danube, 62 m. 
N. W. of Shumla. 25,000 


Rustic-work, (ris‘til-wirk.) [From L. rusticus, be- 


longing to the country.) (Arch.) A term applied tə 
masonry left with its surface hacked or indented, so as 
to present a rough or jag face. 


erdinate to the private cabinet of the emperor — these | Rutaceæ, (roo-ta’se-c.) (Bot.) An O. of plants, all. Ru- 


are the Council of the Empire, or chief executive board ; 
the nx! Senate, or highest court of justice; the 
Holy Synod, having supervision over ecclesiastical af- 
fairs; and the Council of Ministers. The Russian nobles 
have their own assemblies, or states-general, and pos- 
sess peculiar rights and privileges, but are dependent 
upon the will of the crown. The social scale, or grade 
of society, is very marked in R., each class having its 
status clearly defined. The nominal strength of the 
army is abt.1,300,000 men on the war- footing, and 
820,000 on the peace establishment. To these must be 
added 130,000 Cossacks on military service. The navy 
consists of two great divisions — the Baltic fleet and that 
of the Black Sea —and comprises 290 steamers, having 
38.000 horse-power, with 2,205 guns, besides 29 sailing- 
veasels, with 65 guns. The established religion is the 
Russo-Greek Church, officially called the Orthodox Cath- 
olic Faith, and those who profess it comprise $4 per cent. 
of the pop. In Poland, Roman Catholicism is the 
form of worship followed by the major part of the in- 
bab. Besides these sects, there are npwards of 2,000.- 
000 Mohammedans, 2,000,000 Protestants, 1,600,000 
Jews, besides Armenians and other denominations. In 
1871, the total length of railroads in full operation 
amounted to 5,676 m., with 25,155 aggregate m. of tele- 


tales, consisting of trees, shrubs, or rarely herbs, alwaya 
more or less marked with glandular dots, especially on 
the foliage, and often strongly scented. ‘ihe typical 
gen. Ruta, consists of herbs or undcrshrubs natives of 
the temperate regions of the Eastern hemisphere. The 
leaves, pinnate or much-divided, are beset witb small 
glands, containing a powerful smelling oil. The flowers 
are yellowish or greenish, and arranged in terminal 
corymbs or racemes. The Common Rue, d fnnt 
cultivated in gardens in this country, is used medicin- 
ally us a stimulant, and narcotic in flatulent colic, hys- 
teria, &c. Its powerful fetid odor and acrid taste de- 
pend on the presence of a volatile oil. Its active prop. 
erties are such as to ndmit of its much more general 
use, but practitioners have been perhaps deterred from 
employing it, by the symptoms of acrido-narcotic poi- 
soning induced by an overdose. Locally applied, 
Rue is a powerful irritant. Shakspeare speaks of Rue 
as Herb of Grace, because it was used for sprinkling the 
people with holy water. 


Rutales, (roota-leez.) (Bot.) An all. of plar.ts, enb-class 


Hypogynous Frogens, characterized by monodichlam yd- 
eous symmetrical flowers, axile placenta, nn imbri 
cated calyx and corolla, definite stamens, and an em- 
brvo with little or no albumen. 


gun lines. — The Russian monarchy, founded by Ruth. (Book or,) (rooth.) (Script) A book ot the Old 


k, A. D. 862, was largely extended by Vladimir, 980- 


Testament, placed between Judges and Samuel. It 


RUT 


consists of four chapters, and describes how Ruth, the 
Sioabite Widow of a Hebrew, Machen by name, in the 
time of the Judges, became — by faithtul, loving arl- 
herence to her mother-in-law, Naomi, for whose sake 


she had left her home aud kindred—the wife ot Boaz, and . 


through him the ancestress of David himself 


A frag- 


mentary genealogy of David's honse—of which the prin- ; 


cipal links ouly are given — forms the conclusion of the 


book, which is characterized throughout by the most 


nu ve simplicity. and minute truthfulness of detail, 
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C. of above county, 55 m. 8. B. W. of Montpelier. 


Ruysdael, (rois ,) JacoB, an eminent landscape- 


painter of the Dutch school, k. at Haarlem, 1630, is said 
to have studied under Nicholas Berghem. K. excelled 
in sylvan scenes, woodland views, and marine pieces: 
and was a close follower of nature. His elaborateness 
of detail gives his picture a high tone of finish, but liis 
coloring has something of a coldness and want of depth. 
D. 1651. 


Ruthenium, (roo-the'ne-üm.) ((.. A very rare 
metallic element occurring in platinum ore, and some- 
what resembling rhodium, but even more infusible. 
Sp. gr. 11-4; at. weight LOL Syml Ru. 

Rutherford, ri dr ford,) in JV. Carolina, a S. W. 

: area, 550 square miles; Capital, Rutherfordton.— 

ru n-. ssec, a central co.; area, 600 sq. n.; Capital, 

Crireestorouth. 

Rathergien, (rocgln,) or Rralr x, a manuf. town of 


| 
| Ruyter, MICHAEL ADRIAANZOON DF, (roi'lfir,) a famous 
| 
3votland, co. Lanark, on the Clyde, 3 m. S. E. of Glasgow. | 


Duteh admiral, B. at Flushing in 1007, utter engaging, 
While rear-admiral, in a drawn battle fought against 
the English in 1622, pertorined brilliant service during 
the great battle fought in the following year between 
the English under Blake and the Duteh commanded by 
Van Tromp. In 1667 he sailed eu: the Thames, and de- 
stroyed several English men-of-war, and fell in 1675 10 
an action against the French in the Mediterranean, 

Ryde, rid.) a town and fashionable seaside resort of 
England, co. Hants, in the Isle of Wight, 5 m. E. N. K 
cf Newport. Pep. 24,544. 

Rye. (ri) (Bot) See SrcaLr. 

Rye, (ri) in New York, u vill. and twp. of Westchester 
co., 27 m. N. E. of the city of New York. 1½p. 7,150. 

Rye-grass. (/.) See El. uus. 

Ryswiek, rezieik)navitll.otHolland, p. S. Holland, 2m. 
S. E. of the Hague, celebrated for the treaty signed here 
by the representatives of England, France, Spain, and 
Germany, in 1697, and which restored peace to Europe. 


t 


Pop, 10,014. 

Rutile, 0% /.) or Retire. (From L. rutilus, red.] 
(Min.) An oxide of titantum, ofa red or brownish color, 
It occurs massive, disseminated, membranous, and in 
erystals. 

Rutland, (rita N. central co. of England, b. N. 
and E. by Lincoln, and W. by Leicester; area, 152 sq. m. 
Fred. Agricultural. C. Oakham. Pop. 22,070. 

Ratland, in Vermont, a S. W. co.; b. on New York; 
area, 960 square miles. —A thriving manufacturing tuwu, 


8. 


8 the 19th letter and 15th consonant of the English 
235 Alphabet, belongs to the sibilant series, the sound be- 

Ing formed by impelling the breath through a narrow 
passage between the palate and the tongu raised to- 
wards it, together with a motion of the lower jaw and 


applies to a subdivision of the Anabaprists, in the 16th 
century. 

Sabbath, (sib'bath.) [Heb., rest.] That day appointed 
by the Almighty for a total cessatiou from labor, and 
upon which all believers arc to devote themselves to his 


teeth towards the upper. It is a kind of semi-vowel, for 
it can be pronounced, though in an imperfect manner, 
without tlie aid of & vowel. The sound of this letter 
varies, being soft in some words, as in its purely sibilant 
form in lest, sin, (his, &c.; while, in others, it takes the 
more rasping sound of z. as in fuse, choose, wise, &c. It 
is generally doubled at the end of words, as in Xe, 
stress, &. In ua few words it is altogether mute, as in 
island, viscount, and the like. As a numeral, S stands 
for seven ; and, in music, for solo. As an abbreviation, 
this letter was used by the Romana for Senatus, also for 
Societatis, of à society, &. We use it for ship, as FI. M. 
S, Her Majesty's Ship; for siùil’, as L. S, locua siqlti 


Sabbatical Year, (-bót'ckdl) 


service and worship. The Jewish X. is observed on Sat- 
urday, the seventh day of the week, as appointed vy 
the Mosaic Law. The great majority of the Christian 
churches celebrate the first day ot the weck, Sunday, 
instead of the 7th (Sabbath. 

(Heb, Chron.) The 
nume applied to exery screw) year, being that year in 
which the Jews were commanded to suffer their fields 
and vineyards to rest, or to ne without cultivation, The 
first S. Y. observed by the chibiren of Israel waa the 
lth year after their arrival in the Land of Canaan ; be- 
cause they were to be seven years in becoming posses 
sors of it, aud seven more in dividing it among them. 


(the place of the seal); for /e, as N. S., new st ule ; 
ancl for «mnctce, thus J. T. P, Spice Theologie Professor 
(Professor off Sacred. Theology). It also stands for 
shiling, thus « ; ind for seconds, thus r. or se. In me 
teorological formula, it signifies south, and modities 
the sense of that word to which it is prefixed; as, for 
instance, S. W. stands for south-west, and so on. 

Sandi, or Sidi, Mc stin-kp-DrEN, (sah’de,) un eminent 
prn poet, B. at Shiraz, 1184; p. at the age of 107 in 
201. 

Saale, (%. river of Germany, having its source on 

tho No Bavarian frontier, and emptying into the Elbe, 

MI S. of Magdeburg. after à N. course of 200 in. 


Belves, 

Sabellians, (sah-bVyens.) ( Fecl. Mast.) The followers 
ef one Shell iu, a Christian sectary, n supposed oresby- 
ter at Ptolemais, Upper Egypt and who flourished in 
the öd cent. Their doctrine was, that the Father waa 
the scle perron of the Trinity: the Son end Holy Ghost 
being merely attributes of, or emanations from, Him. 
Pope Dionysius condemned the tenets of Sabellianism 
in à council held at Rome in 260. 

En bians. See SAA Ns. 

&o bine. (su- in'.) in Louisiana, a W. co., b. on Texas; 
area, 1,200 «quare miles; Capitu, W. -I T . a, 
K. co.. drained by Sabine river: «rca, ClO sq. es: €. 
Milan. 

Sabine Cross-roads, (070) in Louistimna a loenlity 
abt. 4 m. fiom Mansfield, where, on the Sth Apa 1864, 
the Nationals were defeated by the Confederates with a 
loss of 10 guns and abt. 7,000 prisoners, 

Sabine Riwver.in Teras. vives in Hunt co and, taking 
a course S. E. aud S., constitutes the boundary line bet. 
Texas and. Louisiana till it enters the Mexican Gulf at 
Sabine City. Length, 500 milen. An expansion of this 
stream, called Sufine Lake, bet. Louisiana aud Texas, à 
few miles from the Gulf of Mexico, occupies an area of 


n. 

San, (hro a river of W. Europe, rising in the Vosges 
Miss and falling into the Moselle, 5 m. S.W. of Treves, 
after à N. course of 200 m. 

Saarbruack, aahr'bro/k) a manuf. town of Prussia, 
1 prova on the Saur, 40 m. S. S. E. of Treves. Pup. 
1.8. 

Sur dam, in Holland. See ZAANDAM. 

Sabadell, (ec, à manuf. town of Spain, p. 
Barcelona, and 14 m. N. W. of the city of that name. 

%. 16.2000. 

Snbrenos, (si he-Anz.) or N,. [From Heb, Zaba, 
Lord.j The name given to those Eastern idolaters, who abt. 150 sq. m. 
in all ages, whether converted in part to Judaism, Sabines. (r.) (Anc. iet.) A powerful aboriginal 
Christianity, or Islamism, or unacquainted with either, | tribe of Italy, who were not subdued by Rome till the 
have worshipped the sun, moon, and stars. Some of! year 290 n. c. 
the S. who acknowledge the name of Christ, nre distin- | Sabinianus, (sa-bin-e-a’niia,) u Pope, s. St. Gregorius, 
guished by the appellation of Christians of St. John, on | 604; D. 606, 
account of theirattachment to the baptism of that pre- Sable, (sa’bl.) (Swed. sabel.! (Zool) See MUSTELIDÆ. 

cursor of tho Messiah. —( Her.) The tincture of black ; — represented in en- 

Sabaoth. (si5'a-0/5.) (Heb, armies.] (Seript.) A term graver shields by criss-cross perpendicular and hori- 
applied only with reference to the Almighty ; ae in the zontal lines, 
phrase Lord God of Srbaoth," Sables d'Olonne, (Les.) (la auh do-lón',) u Bea- 

Sabbatarians, (sdb-bah-la'rednz.) (Feel, Hist.) A port of France, dept. Vendée, on the Bay of Biscay, 45 
term given to those rects which, at various times, have! in. S. of Nautes. Pop. 6,000, 
insisted on the observance of the Jewish Sabbath as Sabot, (sib'o.) [Fr.] (Costume.) In France, and some 
obligatory upon Christians. The name more esvecially | other countries of continental Europe, a kind of clog 
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or wooden shoe worn by the lower classes of country- 
people. 

Sabre, (sa’br.) [Fr.; Ar. «if, a scimitar.) (Mil) A 
scimitar-shaped sword in use among cavalry. It hasa 
broad and heavy blade, a little curved backward at the 
point, and thick at the back, 

Sabretasche, (sa'br-tIsh) [Fr] (Mil) A kind of 
leathern satchel suspended from the sword-belt of an 
orderly, or other cavalry-officer, and which serves as a 
receptacle for the conveyance of dispatches, &c. 

Sac, (sank,) in Iowa, a W. N. W. co.; area, 576 sq. m.; C. 
Sac City. The county is drained by two small affluents 
of the Missonri river. 

Saccade, (dd. [Fr., un jerk.] (Man.) A sudden 
and forcible check given to a horse, by drawing back 
the reins at one abrupt pull. 

Saccatoo, (sik-kah-too’,) or SOKOTO, a town of Interior 
Africa, in the Soudan, on the Zirmio, one of the feeders 
of the river Quorra. . 20,000. 

Saccharic Acid, (sak-kir'ik.) [From L. saccharum, 
sugar.) (Chem. An uncrystallizable acid formed 
along with oxalic acid, when sugar is oxidized with ni- 
tric acid. 

Saccharometer, (sdk-ka-róm'e-tür.) [From L. sac- 
charum, sugar, and metior, I measure.] A variety of 
hydrometrical instrument employed in determining the 
specific gravity of brewers’ and distillers’ worte, the 
density of which is almost exactly proportioual to the 
quantity of sugar they hold in solution — on which, 
also, depends the quantity of spirit that will be formed 
by the subsequent fermentation. 

Saccharum, (sdk'ka-rüm.) (Bot) A gen. of plants, 
O. Graminacee. It has the inflorescence in loose pani- 
cles, which are often very beautiful; spikelets more or 
less lanceolate; glumes two-valved two-flowered, en- 
veloped in long wool; lower flower neuter with one 
pale, upper hermaphrodite with two pales; stamens 
one or three; stigmas woolly thick and 8 
violet colored. The most important species is &. ofi- 
cinarum, the Sugar-Cane of commerce (Fig. 573). This 

rass or reed, though unknown to the ancients, has 
me of immense importance in modern times. There 

are many varieties or species, both wild and cultivated, 
natives of the 
banks of rivers 
and meadows in 
both the Indies, 
China, Africa, the 
South Sea Is 
lands, and South 
America. It is 
cultivated in a 


zone extendin 
from 35° to 403 
on each side ofthe 
equator. Where 
it was first culti- 
vated is unknown 
—in all proba- 
"ud in India, LIG. 
for tho Venetians — he TN 
imported it from Fig. 573. — 8SUGAR-CANE. 
thence by the Red Sea prior to 1148. It is supposed to 
have been introduced into the islands of Sicily, Crete 
Rhodes, «nd Cyprus by the Saracens, as abundance of 
sugar was made in these islands previous to the dis- 
covery of the West Indies in 1492 by the Spaniards. and 
the East Indies and Brazil by the Portuguese in 1497 
and 1560, It was cultivated afterwards in Spain, in 
Valentia, Granada, and Murcia by the Moors, and sugar 
is still made in these provinces. In the fifteenth cen- 
tury the Cane was introduced to the Canary Islands by 
the Spaniards, aud to Madeira by the Portuguese, and 
thence to the West India Islands and the Brazils. ` 
Dutch began to make sugar in the island of St. Thomas 
in 1610, and in Jamaica in 1644. The culture of the 
Cane has since become general in warm climates, and 
the use of sugar universal; it forms one of the first 
articles of commerce throughout the world. 
Saccholactie Acid, (sik-ko-Idk'tik.) [From L. sac- 
charum, and lac, milk.] (Chem.) The acid obtained by 
digesting sugar of milk with nitric acid. 
Naccomyidse, («ik-kóm'ede.) The Pouched Gopher 
fam., comprising rodent animals which have large and 
distinct external cheek-pouches, pelage composed of 


stiff hairs with no under fur, molars rary and the upper 


lip not cleft. The Pouched Gopher, Pocket Gopher, or 
Pouched Kat of the Northwestern States, Geomys bur- 
sarius (Fig. 574), is 8 to 10 inches long to the tail, which 
is one to two inches; color reddish-brown above, paler 
beneath. Its cheek-pouches are very large, and, as 
in other members of this family, are used mainly or 


The 


| 
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wholly to carry food into the burrows, to be stored up 
or eaten at leisure. 


Fig. 574. — PCUCHED GOPHER, 


Sachem, hem.) [Ind.] A sagamore or tribal chiei 
among the N. American Indians. 

Sack, dl.) [Fiom A. S. c.] A large-sized bag ir 
which grain, coals, and the like are packed for carriage. 
— [From Gr. sagos, n tunic.) ( Costume.) A loose external 
worn to cover the shoulders by persons of both sexes. 
— A Spanish wine, formerly held in high repute. It is 
believed to have been what among the moderns is 
known as dry sherry; — its name is derived by some 
from (Fr. sec; L. siccus, dry, ) because it was a dry wine; 
by others, from the sacks made of skin, in which the 
Spaniards ordinarily carried it. — (Mal.) To sack, is to 
plunder, pillage, or devastate a town which bas been 
carried by assault. 

Sacketts’ Harbor, (e,) in New York, a town 
and port of entry of Jefferson co., on Black River 
Bay. 8 m. E. of Lake Ontario; N. Lat. 43? 55', W. Lon. 
76° 57’. In the war of 1812, this place formed the chief 
American naval station on the Lakes, and was on two 
occasions attacked by the English flotilla, without suc- 
cess, Pop. 713. 

Saco, (ea town and port of entry of Maine, on a 
river of same name, 13 m. S W. of Portland. It has 
considerable manufs, of textile goods, hardware, &c. 


Sacrament, (sil'/ra-mént.)) [From Lat. sacramentum, 
a sacred thing.] (Feel. Hist.) In Christian ritual, an 
outward sign of a spiritual grace, annexed to its use. 
The Roman Catholic Church recognizes seven S.: bap- 
tism, confirmation, the eucharist, penance, extreme 
unction, ordination, and marriage. Protestant churches 
acknowledge only two, the eucharist or Lord's supper, 
and baptism; but they agree with the Roman Catholic 
Church in styling the eucharist pre-eminently the 
holy sacrament. The eucharist is also known among 
Roman Catholics by the name of “ the host.” 

Sacramentarians, (-ta^re-dnz.) (Eccl. Hist.) The 
name popularly given, in the J6th cent., to that sect in 
the Reformed Church who seceded from Luther re- 
garding the doctrine of the Eucharist. 

Sacramento, (sól-ra-icén'to) a great river of Cali- 
Jornia, having its source in the Rocky Mts., in N. Lat. 
429 40’, W. Lon. 115? 20’, and after receiving the San 
Joachim in Lat. 38° 10’, empties into San Francisco Bay, 
after a devious S. and 8.W. course of 480 m. — AN. W. 
central co, watered by the above river. Area, 1,100 sq. 
m.; p. (1850) 34,391.— A city and port of entry. U. o1 tie 
State, and seat of justice of above co., on *he river of 
same name, 70 m NE of San Francisco. [t is a well 
built and flourishing place, was founded in 1849. and in 
1863 became metropolis of the State. 

Sacred Heart of Jesus, (Eed 
the Rom. Cath. Church, held on the Friday after the 
octave of Corpus Christi. It derives from a vision 
which is said to have befallen a certain French nun of 
the Order of the Visitation, in the 17th cent, and which 
inspired her to perform a special devotion to the Heart 
of the Saviour. 

Sacrifice, (sdk’re-fiz.) [From L. sacrificium.] A sol- 
emn act of religious worship consisting in the dedica- 
tion or offering up something, animate or inanimate, 
on an altar, by the hands of the priest; either as an 
expression of gratitude to the Deity for some signal 
mercy, or as an atonement for sin, or to acknowled 
our dependence on him, and conciliate his favor. The 
Jews had two sorts of &, taking the word in its most 
extensive signification. The first were offerings of 
tithes, first-fruits, cakes, wine, oil, honey, &c., and the 
last, offerings of slaughtered animals. Their principal 
S. consisted of bullocks, sheep, and goats; but doves 
and turtles were accepted from those who were not 
able to offer the others; and whatever the S might be, 
it must be perfect and without blemish. The rites of 
sacrificing were various, all of which are very minutely 
described in the Pentateuch. 

Sacrificios, (sik-re-fe'the-0z,) an island situate near 
the coast of Mexico, in the Pacific Ocean, in N. Lat. 
15° 40’, W. Lon. 98° 6’. 

(Theol) 
; or 


A festival in 


Sacrilege, (sdk’rit-j.) [From L. sacrilegium. 
The crime of violating or profaning sacred 
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the alienating to laymen or to common purposes what ! Sagan, (*a'gahn,) à. .nanuf. town of Prussia, p. Silesia, 


has buen appropriated or consecrated to rebgious per- 
Fons or uses. 

Nacristan, (sdh/rist-dn.) [From L. sacer.) (Eccl) That 
Verger, or other officer attached to a church who takes 
Into hin custody the sacred vessels, xacerdetal vest- 
ments, &c. — A sueristy signifies the apartments in 
which the above-named articles are kept. 

Sacrum, or Os Sacrum, sairam.) [L., the sa- 
cred. bone.) (Anal.) A portion of the vertebral col- 


wnn, consisting in man of hve bones, which in the! 


adult become seldered together, The F. is strongly 
united on each sido to the hip-bone, the dium; and be- 
low itis the coccys, 

Sues and Foxes, (suieks; Fe.) (Ethnol.) Two 
allied tribes of N. Amer. Indians, formerly inhabiting 
the S. part of Iowa, and now located on à reservation 
in the Indian Territory. 

Sney, ANTOINE Isvac SYLVESTRE, BARON rt, (sah’se,) a 
French orientalist, k. in Paris, 12553; p. 1555. 

Saddle, (5600). [A. S. sade] A lenthern seat to be 
placed on à horses back for the rider to sit on. A sad- 
dle consists of the wooden frame or wxlilie-tree, the 
skirts or padded under-flapa, the upper-flaps and scat, 
which are generally made of tanned pigskin, the girts 
or be!lg-band, the stirrup-straps, the stirrups, und the 
erupper-loop. 

Baddle-shaped, (-s,. (Bit.) Oblong, with the 
sides hanging down like the flaps of a saddle. 

BSaddleworth, (%“½7l. , a manut. town of Eng- 
land, co. York, 12 m. W. S. W. of Hudderstieid, Fop. 
19.923. 

Sadducees, (eTd'du-scz.) (Jewish Hist.) A sect among 

the ancient Jews, esteemed as free-thinkers rather than 
real Jews; though they assisted at all the ceremonies 
of worship in the Temple. Their origin and name are 
derived from Sadoe, who tlourished in the reign of Ptol- 
emy Philasdelplius, abt. 220 years n. d. They denied tho 
immortality of the soul and the existence of all spirit- 
ual and immaterial beings. They acknowledged, in- 
deed, that the world was formed by the power of God, 
and superintended by his providence; but that the soul 
at death suffered one common extinetion with the body, 
rewards and punishments being altogether confined to 
this life. They held the Scriptures alone to be of di- 
viue authority, and obligatory upon men as a system 
of religion aud morals; and paid no regard to those 
trelitiopary maxims and human institutions which the 
Jews in general so highly extolled, and the Pharisees 
reverenced even more highly than the Scriptures them- 
selves. 

Sadowa, (sah-do'vah.) a vill. of the Austrian empire, in 
Bohemia, near Rönigsgrätz, memorable for the great 
victory achieved by the Prussians, 220,000 in number 
and commanded by their king in person, over 190,000 
Austrians under Marshal Benedek, July 3, 1866. The 
Austrians lost 15,000 prisoners and 160 guns. 

Bafe, (sith) [From L. /.] A fire- or burglar-proof 
iron chest or closet, for the deposit of money, papers, 
and other valnables, for safeskeeping. Also, an hermeti- 
cally sealed box or chest for the better preservation of 
meat and other provisions, 

Sule -conduct, (5024510). [Fr. fem nit.] That 
Which is given as à guaranty for à person's safe entry 
into and passage ont of a country or state; it may 
either be n warrant under the sovereign's sign-manual, 
A passport, or a military guard or convoy. — 

Safety-lamp. (ung.) See Mansi-G «s, 

Baletyevalve. (ite) (Mich A valve by means 
of which a boiler is preserved from bursting by the 
force of steam, It is leaded, according to its surface, 
with a certain weight, being the number of pounds to 
the square inch, to the pressure of which it is intended 
to expose the boiler; ns soon us this pressure is ex- 
ceeded tho stear lifts the valve, amd some of it escapes. 
"hat a F.-J. inn be relied on, it must be frequently ex- 
amined; ns it is liable to adhere to its seat. This 
greatly increases the steam pressure required to open 
it, and in many cases toa degree which the boiler is 

ualle to bear, aud therefore may canse an explosion. 

Sanh, /// a seaport of the empire of Morocco, p. 
Alida, on the. Atlantic coast, 95 m. N. W. of the city of 
Morocco. Pop. 12,000, 

Matower, (sif'jlowr) (Not.) 


Sea CRocrs. 


unf from. (Bot.) See Crocs. 
Baya, (sauh) [From Scand. sagen, to say.) (Norse 
Myth.) The muso or goddess of history. The Saqvs 


are the name given to those ancient traditions which 
form tho substance of the history and mythology of the 
Seandinavian races; the language in which they are 
written is supposed to be the old Teelandic, 

Sagadahoc, (siig-a-duwhdk,) in Maine, a 8. co., washed 
by the Atlantic; arca, 270 sy. n.; C. Bath. 


Snuanpenum. /n. 
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awe, (sá).) 


on the Bober, 48 m. N. W. of Liegnitz. Ip. 1u,099. 
From Gr. saya penom. 

(ftkoerm.) A gunceresin TEE trom the Levant anc 
Egypt in granules and amygdaloidab masses. I: is sup 
posed to be of Persian origin, obtained fram the root of 
the umbelliterous plant Ferula persica, and is of a come 
pact substance. heavy, of a reddish color, with smail 
whitish or yellowish spots. Its smell somewhat resem 
bles that of assafeetida, but is less powerful. aS. is occa- 
sionally employed as a nervire and stimulating expec- 
torant. 

(Bot.) See SALVIA. 

fNagene,(sigjén ior finjeme. Russ. sizheng.] (Camb.) 
A Russian measure of length, corresponding ucarly 
to seven Eng. feet. 

Saghahien, (-/- n.) à long narrow island, lying 
N. of Japan, and having the Channel of Tartary bet. it 
and the nidnland of E. Siberia; bet. N. Lat. 46 540 30° 
E. Lon. 1419 507-1449) Area, 47,000 sq. miles. Surface 
mountainous. It is claimed partly by Russia and partly 
by Jan. Pep. 8.5000. 

Sag JN arber.(-udrbhür)in New York, a port of entry 
of Suflolk co., 100 in. E. by N. of New York city. 1. 


mee 
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Saginaw, („%%% nau.) in Michigen,an E. central co. of 
the Lower Peninsula; area, O ag. miles: C. Sngingw. 
—A prosperous town, Cof above connty, and on a river 
of saine name, TOO miles N. N. W. ot Detroit. 

Saginaw Bay forms An arm of Lake Floren, €0 
m. In length by 30 in breadth. It is bordered by Bay, 
Tosco, Tuscola, and Huron cos; and affords commodious 
anchorage-yround for large vessels, 

Sazitin. %%.) L., an arrow.) (At.) The Ar- 
rew, one of the small Ptolemaic constellations in tlie 
N. hemisphere, bet. the Eagle and the Fox and Goose, 

Sugittarina, sij-it-tére-ah) (Bot) A genus of hand- 
some perennial aquatica, O. Alismacea, deriving its 
name from the sagittate or arrow-headed fori of the 
leaves, 

Sawittarius, (%% -T. -% re- Ic.) [L., an nrcher.] (Ast.) 
The tenthof the twelve signs of the Zodiac, represented 
en celestial maps by the figure of a centanr holding 
his bow in hand as if in the act of shooting. Its printed 
symbol is rendered thus 7. 

Sugitinte. Gyulat [sume deriv] (Bot.) A term 
which designates a leaf, stipulg, or anther, the shape 
of which is triangular and hollowed at the base, like 
an arrowhead. 

Sago. (%. Ree Sacs, 

Sagoins, %%%, or SAKN, (Zol) A group of mon- 
keys, comprising the (id, which have non-prehene 
sile tails isee Fig. 152). 

Sagua la Grande, (hyun) a port of the island 
of Cuba, on a river of same name, 145 m. W. of Havana, 

Saguenay, (sch-ywena’,) a large river of Canada, 
Which issues from Lake St. John, und flows east aliove 
100 m. to Tadousac, where it enters the St. Lawrence. 
—A co. of Lower Canada; arca, 75,000 sq. m.; C. Es- 
coumains, Pep. 1.788. 

Singuerus, (so-quertis.) (Bot.) A gen. of palms. The 
Areng, S. saechurifer, is very common in the Indian 
islands, and on account of the variety of its products is 
of great value to the natives. 

Sagus, (2007523. [From sigo or sogu, which in the lan- 
guage of the Papuan race signifies bread.) A large 
penus of palms. The well-known sage of the shops is 
obtained from &. larisand SN. rum bir, These trees pro- 
duce their flower-spikes when about fifteen years old, 
and the fruit is nearly three years in ripening, after 
which they die. In order to procure the greatest quan- 
tity of sago, the trees must be cut down immediately 
the flower-spike makes its appearance. The Sago of 
commerce is prepared from the soft inner portion of 
the trunks of these two species, which are sociable 
palms, growing together in large masses, principally in 
&gwampy places, It is obtained by cutting the trunks 
into ; ieces abont two feet long, the pieces being then 
split in half, and the soft substance scooped ont and 
pounded in water till the starchy matter sepurates, 
when it is drained off with the water, allowed to settle, 
and afterwards purified by washing. It is then in the 
form of sago-mneal, but for exportation it is made into 
what is termed pearbsago. This isa Chinese process, 
and is carried on principally at Singapore. The rough 
meal is first repeatedly washed and strained, then spread 
out to dry ond broken into small pieces, which, when 
sufficiently hard, are pounded and vifted until they are 
of regular size. Small quantities are then placed in a 
large cloth or bag suspended from the ceiling, and 
shaken backwards and forwards for about ten minutes, 
when it becomes grannlated or penrled, and is thor 
oughly dried and packed fur exportation. 
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Sahara, (Tux Desert or,) (sa-ha’rah.) [Ar., a desert]! Saint An'drew*s, in Lower Canada, a town of Are 
Otherwise called THE Great DESERT, a vast extent o genteni! county. 45 m. W. of the city of Montre. a41l.— Ia 
territory occupying the greater part of N. Africa, b. N. New Brunswick, a seaport, C. of Charlotte co, at the 
by the Barbary States, E. by Egypt and Nubia, S. by N. E. end of l'ussamaquoddy Bay, 60 m. W. by J. of St. 
Boudan and Senegambia, and W. by the Atlantic. Its John. 
estin. area is 2,500 sq. m., and it consists for the most Saint Andrews Bay, in Florida, Washington œ, 
part of immense plains of sand, diversified here and | forms a large landlocked inlet of the Gulf of Mexico, 
there by fertile tracts of small extent called oases} 25 m. 10 length, with 12 ft. of water on the bar. 

There are several caravan-routes across the S. by which Saint Anne. (dn, in Brit. N. America, a lake cover- 
commercial traffic is carried on with Tiiibuctoo and] ing a surface of 400 sg. m., and connecting with Lake 


other places in Soudan. Superior, o0 m. to the N., by a small river. 

Baie, (sa ik.) [From Turk. shaika.]. (Nauf.) A kind of Saint Anthony, (Anne,) in Minnesota, a town cf 
vessel resembling a ketch, with neither top-gallant-sail Hennepin co., on the Mississippi, 8 m. W. of St. Pant 
not mizzen-topsail. It is very commonly met with in| Here are the Falls of same name, 18 ft. in perpendicular 
the waters of the Levaut. height. The town is a well-built flontishing place, and 


Said. (Port.) (sa’id,) a seaport-town of Egypt, on the contains tlie State University. 
Mediterranean, and at the head of the Canal of Suez, Saint An'thony's Fire. (Med.) See ERYSIPELAS. 
Lat. 39 31' 37“. Pap. 10,000. Saint Augustin. (-awgüs'tin,) a river of Brit. N. 
Baida, i u,) [anc. Sulun, a seaport of Syria, 18 m. 8. America in Labrador, embouching into a bay of same 
of Beyrout, in N. Lat. 35° 25', Lon. 359 74'.. It carries | name, near tlie S. entrance to tlie Straits of Bellesele; 


on & considerable trade, but presents few remains of N. Lat. 519 15’, W. Lon. 599. 
that most anc. of Phoenician cities on Whose site it has Saint Augustine. in Florida, a city and port of 
been built. Pop. 7,000, entry, C. of St. John’s co., 200 m. E. by S. of Tallabas-es. 


Saigon, (si'gón,) a fortified river-port of Cochin-China, It is the oldest place in the State, dating from 1585. 
and C. of the French possessions in that country, on n I. 1.717. 
river of same name, 35 m. from the Chinese Sea. This Saint Bartholomew. (-«ir-thól'o-»mà,) an island of 
place, together with the territory of which it is the the W. Ie, tormerly belonging to Sweden, 30 m. W. 
chief town, after having been captured by the Freach of St. Kitts in X. Lat 11553, W. Lon. C. 521. Area. 35 
in 1800, was ceded to them by the Annumese govt. in Bq. m. Its consts are reef-surrounded, and difficult of 
1864, along with the protectorate of the Bix prova. of access, C.Guatavia, Lop. A000. Ceded to France in 1877. 
Lower Cochin-China, and other important concessions Saint Bernard, (-zr-wihrá', in Loutsiana, a &. E. 
and privileges. bar. washed by the Mexican Gulf. Area, 620 sy. m. It 

Sail. (sal.) [From A. S. segl.] (Nauf.) On shipboard,’ contains Lake Borgne. C. St. Bernard. 
a large canvas formed of several breadths sewn to- Saint €Catherine's, (-kcth'ür-inz) a prosperous 
gether, which, when extended by means of lines and: manuf, city of Canada W., Lincoln co, 12 m. N. W. of 
yards, serve to receive that impulse of the wind which! Niazara. 
urges a ship along. The upper part of a &. is called it. Saint Charles, (chirlz,) in Louisiana, a S. E. par, 
head; the lower, the foot: the sides are usually styled drained vy the Mississippi and Lake Pontchartrain: C. 
leeches, of which the weather-side of any sail but a | St. Churies.—In Missourt, an E. central county; Capital. 
equare-sail is called the uff, and the other the arter. St. Charles, 
leech. The two upper corners are known as earrings Saint Christopher, a W. Indian island. See 
(in a jib, the Arad), the two lower corners clrws; the! — KITT'8 (S1). 
weather clews of a fore-and-aft sail, or of a course while Saint Clair, ARTHUR, sf.) an American general, 
set, is the tack. A sail extended by a yard slung by the p. in Scotland, 1735. He emigrated to America, where 
middle to a mast, is called a square-sail ; one set upon a | he became a citizen of Pennsylvania, and a brig.-general 


gaff or stay, a fore-and-aft sail. The edges of a N are in the Revolutionary army, serving with distinction at 
secured by bolt-ropes. The ropes at the upper and lower the battles of Trenton and Princeton, In 1777 he Le 
margins are, respectively, the head- and foot-ropes of the came majer-general, and entered Congress in 1785. of 
sail. The cloths in a square sail are seamed vertically; which body he was elected president two vears later. 
while in a fore-and-aft sail they are parallel to the after In 1759 he was made Governor of Ohio, and two years 
leech. S. take their name from the mast, vard, or stay afterward, suffered a defeat with heavy loss at the 


upon which they are stretched. A shoulder-of-mutton hands of the Miami Indians. D. >18. 
ga in a triangular sail set upon a boat's mast, and so | Saint Clair, -l, a lake intervening bet. those of 
named from its resemblance to the joint of meat in Erie and Huron, und b. E. by Canada W., and W. by 
question. A ship is said to be under scil, when she has Michigan. Area, 260 sq. m. Depth, on an average. 20 
all available canvas set. To male sail, is to spread. an ft. Its surplus waters are discharged into tlie Detroit 
additional quantity of sail for the sake of increasing a River, and it receives those of lakes Huron, Superior, 
ghips speed. To st sail, to expand the sails; and, and Michigan, through St. Clair River.—In Alabama, a 
hence, to begin a voyage. To strike suil, is to lower the N. L. co, drained by Coosa Rivor. Surface hilly ; soil 
ils suddenty, as in saluting, or when the wind blows fertile. Area, 725 square miles; Capital, Asbville.—1n 
in sudden squalls. To shorten sail, is to take in some lliineis, a 88 M. co., b. by Miss uri; area, 630 aq. m: 
gail by furling or reefing. A person is said to sai a] Capital. Belleville — In Mic^isan, an E. county of the 
ship when he takes charge of and conducts her naviga- Lower Peninsula. skirted by lakes Huron and St. Clair, 
tion at sea. area, 7 OO equare miles ; Capital, St. Clair.—In Minni, 
Sailing, (sd/1ng.) (From sail.) (Narig.) Tho art or] un SW. co., with a fertile suil; area, 600 aq. m.; Capital, 
practice of navigating and working a ship, or of Osceola. 
causing her to observe such motions and directions as | Saint Cloud. (-kloo,) in Minnesota, a flourishing town, 
are assigned by the navigator; in which latter sense S. | C. of Stearns co., on the Mississippi, 80 m. N.W. of St. 
differs from the art of navigation, and must be learned Paul, 
by actual experience on shipboard. S. also denotes n | Saint Croix, or Santa Cruz, (“Holy Cross,“) 
particular plan, system, or method of navigation; thus (sahn krwawa M. India island, the southernmost and 
we speak of plane sailing, globular sailing, parallel sail- principal of the Virgin group, 80 m. E. S. E. of Porto 
ing, middle-latitude sailing, great-circle sailing, oblique Rico. Area, 100 sq. m. IVA. Sugar and rum, the latter 
sailing, traverse sailing. &e.—Nailing-master, in the navy, of whieh bears a high reputation. C. Christianstad 
n» warrant-offieer, grading below a lieutenant, and After belonging in succession to the Dutch, English 
taking charge of the navigation of the ship, &c., under Spaniards, and French, the latter sold the island t. 
supervision of a superior officer. Denmark in 1733. Jp. 22,134 (including the small ad. 
Salma, (sa’mah, a luke of Russia in Europe, grand- joining islands of St. Thomas und St. John). 
duchy of Finland, 30 m. N. W. of Viborg. It is 145 m. | Saint Croix, (Trab.) in Wisconsin, a N. W. co, d. 
in length by 50 m. in breadth. on Minnesota; area, 750 sq. m., C. Hudson, 
Sainfoin, (Bol) Sce ONOBRYCHIS. — Sr. Croix Lake, 36 m. in length by 3 in average 
Baint, (sint. [Fr.; Lat. sanctua, holy.) In a limited breadth, forms an expansion of St. Croix River, bet. 
but the most usual sense of the word, signifies certain Minnesota and Wisconsin. The river, rising in Douglas 
individuals whose lives were deemed so eminently pious] co.in the last-named State, enters the Mississippi 38 
that the Roman Catholic Church has authorized the m. below St. Paul, after a general S. W. course of 200 m. 
rendering of public devotion to them. The doctrine | Salut David, (-du'vid) a seaport of Prince Edward 
of S, and the ideas and usages which grew out ot it, Island, Queen's co., on Halifax Bay ; N. Lat. 46° 23’, W. 
form one of the main points of difference between the Lon. 65" AZ. 
Protestants and Roman Catholics. See Caxonization. | Sninte-Anne, (-In.) a seaport of the island of Guade 
Saint Alban’s, (% ne,) a town of Vermont, C. of | loupe, W. Indies, 12 m. E. S. E. of Point-a-Pitre. 
Franklin co., ?4 m. N. by E. of Burlington. Zop. 7,014. | Sainte-Beuve, CHARLES AUGUSTIN DE, (boot',) a great 
Saint Andrew, (iün'droo,)) aseaport of Prince Edward | French critic, B. at Boulogne-sur-Mer, in 1804. After 
yaa K jugs co, on Cardigan Bay; N. Lat. 40^ 10’, W.] practising medicine for sevoral years in Paris, he adopted 
Len. 6 ~n 
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a literary career, which became pre¢minently a bril- 
liant one. He entered the French Academy in 1845, 
and was appointed prof. of Latin poetry in the College 
of France in 1892. Raised to the rank of senator in 
1865, he b. in 1569. His principal works include an Fis- 
torical and Crilical. Picture of French Poetry and the 
French Theatre in the Strleenth Century (182); Literery 
Portraits (& vols., 1822-9); a History of Pert Royal (4 
vols., 1510-62), and Causeries du Lundi (135 vols., 1351-7). 

Saint Elizabeth. (--0:0u5^,) a vill. of Lower 
Canada, Joliette co., 45 m. N. E. of Montreal. Jbp. 2,793, 

Sainte-Lucie, (Le.) a seaport on the S. coast of 
the French island of Martinique, W. Indies, 13 m. S. E. 
of Port Royal. J. 1,500. 

Sainte Rose, (-r0z) a seaport of Guadeloupe, W. 
Indies, on ita N. coast, 10 m. 3.W. of Port Louis. Pop. 
4,500, 

Saintes, (sdn!s,) a city of France, dept. Charente-In- 
férieure. on the Charente, 38 in. S. E. of La Rochelle. 
Pop. 9.987. 

Saint Felix de Valois. (“es da val^waw,) in 
Lower Canada, a vill. of Jolictte co., 51 m. N. N. E. of 
Montreal. Lop. 3, 106. 

Saint Francis, (-/rin'sis) in Arkansas, an E. co., 
with an even surface and good soil; area, 900 8q. m.; C. 
Madison.— a river of Missouri, rising in St. Francors 
co., and emptying into the Mississippi in Phillips co, 
Arkansas, after a flow of 450 miles. 

Saint Erans pin: (-frön'swaw,) or ST. Francis, in 
Missouri, a 8. E. co., containing at its S. E. corner tho 
celebrated Iron Mountain, Area, 350 8d. in. 
ington. 

Saint Genevieve, (-zhin/aver,) in Missouri, an 
. S. E. co., impinging upon llliuois; area, 400 sq. m.; 
C. St. Genevieve. 

Saint George. (Jr,) a bay and harbor of Newfound- 
Rand, receiving a river of sume name, und penetrating 
tho land, on the W. coast, fur a distance of 54 m.— In 
Florida, an island, with an area of 10% sq. m., lying off 
the mouth of the Appalachicola river, in the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

Saint George, a fortif. seaport of tho island of Gre- 
nada, W. Indies, in N. Lat. 12? 2/ 24", W. Lon. 61° 48", 
Saint Grégoire, (-yra’geaur,) in Lower Canada, a 
vill. of Nicolet co., 90 m. S. W. of Quebec, Pop, 2,019. 
Baint Helena, (-he-le'nah,) in Zeuísierna, an E. par, 
on the Mississippi border; area, 540 sd. m.; C. Greens- 

burg. 

Saint Hel’en’s, Mount.) in Washington Trr., a 
volcanic peak of the Cascade Range, Skamania co, at- 
taining nn elevation of 13.400 feet above the sea. 

Saint Menri-de-Quebece, (-fi'redi-Kkwe'bAX) a 
vill. of Levis co., Lower Canada, 12 m. S. S. E. of Que- 
bec. Ip. 2.118. 

Saint Hyacinthe, ( -can⁰ůl.) in Lower Canada, a 
S. co.; arca, 477 sq. m.; C. St. Hyacinthe. op. 18:310. 
— A town, C. of above co., 30 m. E.N.E. of Montreal. 

Saint James, (dme, ) in Louisiana, a S. E. par., b. 
N. E. by Lake Maurepas; area, 350 sq. m.; C. Bringiers. 

Saint John. ijon, a river of N. E. America, having 
its source in the mountainous country bordering upon 
Maine and Canada, and, under the name of Walloostook, 
flowing a distance of 100 m. till its junction with the 
St. Francis, Taking an E.. F. course through the Ma- 
dawaska Settlements, it passes the Grand Falls, where 
jt has a sheer descent of 10-80 ft., and thence takes a 
course S, and E. to ita embouchure in St. John Harbor. 
During a part of its flow it forms the boundary bet. 
Maine and New Brunswick, and has u total length of 
450 m., ^0 m of which ars navigat le.— A city and sea- 
vort of New Brunswick, and of a county of same name, 
at the mouth of the wstuary of St. John River, I. 5 m. 
N. W. of Halifax. 
rerries on an active trade, Zep. 28,988. Nearly de- 
Btroyed by fire, June 21st, 1877, with loss of many lives 
and several millions’ worth of property — A lake of 
Canada E., covering an area of 900 sq. m., and discharg- 
ing ita surplus waters into the Saguenay River. 

Saint John Raptiste, (-D teest,) in Louisiana, a 
S. E. par., drained by the Mississippi; area, 200 sq. m.; 
C. Bonnet Carré. 

Saint John's, (ne,) a flourishing seaport of New- 
fouudland ; pop. 26,000,—An important town of Quebec; 

- (15833) 6,000.—In Florida, n river taking its rise in 
eke Poinsett, Orange co., and entering the Atlantic 
Ocean in Duval co., after a general N. course, inter- 
spersed by lakes, of 200 m. — A N. E. co., b. E. by the 
Atlantic ; area, 990 sq. m.; C. St. Augustine. 

Baint John's Bread. (.) Sce CERATONIA, 

aint Johnsbury: (JOónz'lbür-re) in Vermont, a 
mannf, city, C. of Caledonia co., on the Passumpsic, 35 
m. N.E. of Montpelier. 

Saint Joseph, (/,) in Brit. N. America, a lake 


C. Farm- 


It possesses a splendid harbor, and 
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covering an area of 350 sq. m., in N. Lat. 619 10, W. Lon. 
919. It empties by the Albany River into James’ Bay, 
Hudson's Bay. — In Indiana, a N. co., b. by Michigan; 
area, 470 sq. miles; Capital, South Bend.—In Michigan, 
a south-south-west co., bordering on Indiana; area, 528 
sq. miles; Capital, Centreville—In Missouri, a hand- 
somely-built and thriving manuf. city, C. of Buchanan 
co., on the Missouri, 240. m. N. W. of Jefferson City. 


Saint Joseph's. (%“ /e.) a river of the U. States, 
having its source in Hillsdale co., Michigan, and flow- 
ing N.W. and 8.W. into Indiana, reénters Michigan, 
and falls into Lake Michigan in Berrien co. Its length 
is 200 m., 120 of which are navigable. 

Saint Just, ANTOINE, (-i, a French Jacobin and 
revolutionary lender, n. 1768, was one of the most vio- 
lent and sanguinary among the Jacobins. Participate 
ing in the fall of Robespierre, be perished beneath the 
guillotine, July, 1794. 

Saint Landry. (n' dre.) in Louisiana, a par. in the 
centre of the State; area, 2,700 square miles; Capital, 
Opelousas. 

Saint Law'renee, a river of N. America. Bee Law- 
RENCE, (Sr.). 

Saint Louis. (-/loo'e,) in Minnesota, a N. E. co., b. S. E. 
on Lake Superior; area, 6,000 sq. m.; C. Duluth. Ip. 
4,56]. — In Missouri, an E. co., skirted by Illinois; area, 
600 square 1nifes ; County Seat, St. Louis. A great city 
of the U. States, port of entry, and C. of the above co., 
eceupies a commanding position on the Mississippi, 18 
mi. below its point of junction with the Missouri, and 
nearly 200 above the entrance of the Ohio. Built on & 
gradually ascending plateau, St... L. presents quite a 
magnificent aspect as seen from the river. It is welle 
built, and contains numerous splendid public buildings, 
among thema Roman Cath. University; besides benevo- 
lent, religious, and social institutions of the hip liest 
character, calculated to meet the requirements of & 
great and enterprising community. St. L. is one of the 
chief centres of the steam-navigation of the Mississippi, 
and her splendid location will ultimately destine her 
to a most commanding centre of Western traffic aud 
influence, Iron is the principal article of fabricative 
production; bnt there are also numerous flouring: mills 
which enjoy high reputation, and large sugar-refinerieg 
which manufacture most of the sugar consumed in the 
Mississippi valley. St. L. was founded by French set- 
tlera in 1764. 

Saint Lu'cia, an island of the W. Indies. See Lucia, 

Fr.). 

S int Martin, (mdr’'tin,)a W. India island,lving bet. 
St. Bartholomew and Anguilla, in N. Lat. 18° 4', W. 
Lon. 539 10", Area, 20 Kd. m.. Its N. portion belongs to 
the French; its S. to tlie Dutch. It was colunizca in 
1630. Tatal pop. 2,519. 

Saint Martin's, a par. in La.; C. St. Martinsville. 

Saint Mary.atown of Ontario, 

Saint Mary's. (mu'riz,) in Louisiana, a K. E. parish, 
washed by the Gulf of Mexico; area, 8t 0 sq. miles: C. 
Franklin.—In Maryland, a southern county, bordering 
on Chesapeake Bay; area, 250 square miles; Capital, 
Leonardtown, 

Saint Mary's Strait, (-strdf,) connects Inker Hu- 
ron and Superior, and divides Canada W. from the Up- 
per Michigan Peninsula, Length, 63 miles, navigable 
threughent till within a mile of Like Superior, where 
it has n fall. This obstruction has been circumvented 
bv the construction of a canal, so that water-communi- 
cation between all the great Jakes is now unimpeded. 

Saint Maurice, (morris) in Lower Canada, a co. 
covering an area of 7,300 8q. m.; C. Three Rivers. Pop. 
11.1-H. 

Saint Nazaire, (nah-zair’,) a neaport of France, dept. 
Loire-Intcrieure, near tlie entrance to the Loire, 30 m. 
W. of Nantes. Jp. 18.806. 

Saintonge, (sirt-aunzh/,) a former W. p. of France, 
now included within the depts. Charente, Deux-Sevres, 
and Charente-Inferieure, 

Saint Paul. an island in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 8 
m. N. E. of North Point, Cape Breton; N. Lat. 47° 14, 
W. Lon. 60? g'. It has two fixed lighta, 

Saint Paul. in Minnesota, a prosperous and finely 
luid-out city and port of entry, C. of Ramsey co., and 
seat of the State govt, on the Mississippi, 9 m. below 
tho Falls of St. Anthony; N. Lat. HO 627 46", W. Lon. 
93° 5’, It stands nearly at the head of the Mississippi 
river navigation, and carries o an extensive commerce. 


Saint-Pierre, Jacgues ITNRI. BERNARDIN DE, (pe 
ar,) an eminent French author, B. at Havre in 177; 
D. 1814. His reputation rests mainly upon the charm- 
ing tale entitled Paul and Virginia, which ranks as n 
classic, bas passed through inuumerable editions, aud 
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been translated into almost every known literary lan- Salamander, (% e- me..) 


gunge. His Studia of Ne, Harmonies af (Nature, 
nud Jadian (Cottage, add to lis reputation as one of the 
ablest of. French prose-writers. 
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From Gr. ana 
dra.) (Myth) A fabulous animal supposed by tbe 
ancients to live in and have the quality of eating 
fire. —(Zotl,) See BatraCHla, 


Saint Pierre. ir.) an island belonging to France, Salamandridee, (da- mdn ' dre-de.) (Z.) A fam. 


lying off the N. coast of Newfoundhund. Pop. UIO 

Saint Pierre, fortf, seaport, C. of the French W. 
India island of Martinique. and the birthplace of the 
Finpress Josephine. Pop. 25,000, 

fBaint-Sinaron, CLAUDE HENKI, Comte pe, (Kent .) 
a French philosopher, R. in Paris, served in the Ameri- 
cati army under Gen. Washington, and, atter the French 
Revolution, expended a large part of his fortune in an 
abortive attempt at establishing a large scientifie and 
industrial school ou the basis of certain visionary ideas 
of his own regacding the advancement of humau civilie 
gation. In 18907 he publisiied an Zutroduction to the Scr 
entific Labours of the. Nineteenth C ntury ; and, in 1811. 
The Reorganization of European Soctety, Yn 1825, he 
appeared as author of a remarkabie work entitled Ner 
ChrisGiandy, in which ho laid down asa dietum the pro- 
gressive nature of Christianity. His doctrines attracted 
so many adherents, that a new philosophical sect grew 
out of them, among the most eminent members of 
which were Augustin Thierry, Augustin Comte, and 
Michel Chevalier. D. 1525. — Lovis ng Rouvroy, Duc 
DE Sr. S, a French author and diplotnatist, u. 1605, be- 
longed to the same family as the foregoing, and filled 
many high offices during the Rozeney of the Due d'Or- 
leans. Phs reputation, however, chiefly rests upon his 
Memoirs of the Age of Louis NIV. and the Regency, a 
work in 20 vols., of high historical fidelity aud literary 
merit, and of which an English edition appeared in 
1857. D. 1755. 

Siint-Simo' ninnism. (P2. Fron.) The doctrinal 
tenets and practices followed by tho disciples of the 
Count de SUNT SIMON, q r. 

Saint Tammany, (ona) Inn Lousiana, n SE. 
pur., drained by Lake Pontchartrain and the Mississip- 
pi; area, 1,200 sq. in.: C. Covington. 

Saint Thomas. (-22^ P) an important island of the 
W.Indies, one of the Virgin group, belonging to Den- 
mark. 53 in. E. of Porto Rico. in N. Lat. ba’ 20724“, W. 
Lon. 64? 49° 45“. Area, 45 sq. mn. It produces sugar, 
A., and is a place of great commercial activity, the 
harbor of its cap, Charlotte Amalie, being a station for 
ecveral lines of inavil-steamers. This island is unhealthy, 
und hus suffered much from earthquakes. Pep. 13,103. 

Saint Thomas, Jmiss oin Upper Canada, a town of 
Klein co, I7 m. S. of London. 

Saint Vincent. (v,“ u.) a W. India island belong- 
ing to Great Britain, lying 100 m. W. of Barbadocs, in 
N. Lat. 139 12, W. Lon. 61? 15“. Arca, 122 sj. m. C. 
Kingston. Pop. 31,79 

Saint Vitus“ Dance. — (Med) See Corea. 

Sujou. (%.) (Z, ol.) A name of the Fox-tail Mon- 
key. See CEulpæ. 

Saki, 156) (Zoll.) See SN. 

Bale ., MON (em.) A terim formerly emploved 
asa prefix in designating n crystallizable compound; 
as, for instance, / volatile, that is, li quid ammonia. 

Salaam, sa-l.) [From A. S. seen, peace]. An 
Oriental salutation given as a sign of respect or defer- 
ence; hence, a low abd profound bow or inclination of 


the head, as practised by the natives of India and other 


Eastern countries. 

Salad, (silid) 
pared mess of raw herbs and vegetables, chopped up 
niil mixed together, aud dressed aud flavored with salt, 
ml, vinegar, and other condiments, 

Balade, or SLLET, (“. (MeL) A light kind of 
moron or head piece, worn by pikemen and foot-sol- 
dicis of the Toth cent. 

Baladin, %%, [Sum gi Deen] OPAL R-N isn- 
Youssour,) a celebrated Sultan of the Saracens, h. on 
the banks of the Tigrisin 11 5, Decane, in 10165, vizier, 
and in 1023 sovercizn of Egypt He con pmnered S. Syria, 
defeated the Palestine Christin st Tiberias in 1177, 
and took Jerusalem. Mis triumphant procress was, 
however, brought to à check by the Crusaders led by 
Richard Geur de Lion ef England and Piilip Augustus 
of France, who besieged S in Acre in Tis) and com- 
pelled him to surrender that place in 1192, after an ch- 
satinato defence, He, however, remained master ot dJe- 
rusalem, and effected a truce of three vears with Rich- 
ard. S, who was a chivalrous, Magnanimous, and bu- 
mane prince, D. in 1193. 

Salamanca, (iál-a-ming'kah,) à manuf. city of Spain, 
C. of p. of same name, on the Tormes, an afllucut of 
the Douro, 92 m. S. W. of Leon. Its university, estab- 
lished in 1229, was for ages the most celebrated semi- 
nary of Teacning in Spain. Near this ety, the English 
under Wellington defeated a French army under Aar- 
hal Marmont. in 1812. Pon 14.600, 


[From L. sal, calt.] (Cookery) A pres 
Salford. (sat'fürd) a manuf. borough of England, co. 


of Batrachiana comprising the Salamanders, and the 
Tritons or Newts, See BATRACHIA. 

Salamis. (sil'u-mia) [Mod. Kerrar] (Ame. Geer) 
An island of the Greek Archipelago, situate off the 
Coast of Attica. Area, 30 gq. m. Surface mountainons. 
Near this island occurred the great victory won by the 
Greek. fleet. commanded by Themistocles over that 
under Xerxes, 4*0 B. c. 

Sal-ammmonin, (A- mne h.) ( Chem.) See Aw NON 

Snlary.(:ilah-re) [Fr. salaire; L. salarium, literals, 
the money given to soldiers for salt.) The stipend or 
remuneration paid to a inan. for his services — usually 
a fixed annual sum; in distinction from wages which 
is for day labor; and pey, which ja for military service. 

Salfawatty. (sdle-welle) an island of the E. Archi- 
pelago. lying off the W. coast of New Guinea, in S. Lat. 
19, E. Lon. 1200. Extent, 30 m. in length, by 25 m. in 
breadth. 

Sale, (d.) om Jcel. sala.) (Com.) The exchance 
of a commod ty for its equivalent money-value, or tor 
other consideration, paid or to be paid. — Also, an aus- 
tion or public vendue of goods or articles to the high- 
est bidder. — (Lat.) That act by which the pro rie- 
torship ef anything becomes trunsferred from ore jer- 
son to another, by virtue of a money consideration for 
the same being paid by the buyer to the vendor. Jf it 
be a commutation of gooda for goods, it is mure prep- 
erly termed an exchange, 

Salem, (%.) in Massachusetts, a handsome and im- 
portant city and port of entry, eemi-cap. of Essex ce, 
on a neck of land jutting into Massachusetts Lay. 14 
m. N.E. of Boston. 1t has on excellent harbor, uid 
carries on au extensive manufacturing and shipping 
trade. Next after Plymouth, it ranks as the secord 
oldest town in New England, having been founded in 
1023. In 1830, it receives) incorporation asa City. In 
Neto Jersey, a S. W. county, bordering on Delaware; 
area, 540 square miles; County Seat, Salem —A town, 
C. of above co , 65 miles S. W. of Trenton.—In Obi a 
town of Columbiana county, about 67 miles N E. of 
Cotumbus.-- In Qeegon, a thriving city, County Scat 
of the State, and justicr- seat. of. Marion county, on 
the Willamette river, 710 m. N. of San Francisco; X. 
Lait. 44° 56, W. Lon 12: 1^, 

Salem, (slr. )a seaport of Brit. India, Madras presi- 
dency, in N. Lat. 119 38', E. Lon. 78° 12“. Pop. gero, 
Salemi, (sahk-da’me,) a town of S. Italy, in Sicily, Zu in. 

E. cf Marsala, 10. 15,5640, 

&ulop. (sap) er SOP. (m.) The dried root of 
Qrezis mascula, sonietimes used for food. It is a gummy 
substance, not unlike fragaeasnth, and contains a smal 
quantity of starch, That which is imported from Incia 
is in white oval pieces, hard, clear, peilucid, and in- 
edorotus, 

Salerno, (sah-liir'no) a city of S. Italy, C. p. Princi- 
pato-Citeriore, on a gulf of same name, 17 m. S. S. W. 
of Avellino. The gulf on which it stands has Cepe 
Campanella intervening between it nnd the Bay of Na 
ples and is 260 m. in width, Z* p. 24,241. 

Saleyer Islands, (:alo-tr,) a cluster lying in the 
E. Archipelago, off the S. side of Celebes, in S. Lat. €», 
E. Lon. 1207, 


Lancaster, separated from Manchester by the river Ir- 
well, ep. 121.805. 

Salie or 8Snlique Law, (The.) GC. [L. Lez 
een. (Fr. Hist.) An anc. fundamental law of the 
Riparian Franks, which excluded females from inherit- 
ing the French throne, It is supposed to have been 
established by Pharamond or Clovis, and to have de- 
rived its name from the river Saale, in Saxony, whence 
theso Franks originally came. This body of law was 
revised and reconstituted by Charlemagne; according 
to it “no portion of Salir land can. fall to females; 
but what was meant by ie land has been long delat- 
ed among French antiquaries. It was the canse of long 
wars bet. England and France, when, in opposition to 
it, Edward IIT. claimed the throne of France by a title 
prior to that of Philip of Valois; It has been recog- 
nized in all countries of which the crown has devolved 
on a member of the blood-roval of France; and formed 
the foundation of the pretensions of Don Carlos to tha 
Spanish crown, Tt was observed with reference to the 
great fiefs which had been granted to princes of the 
blood, by way of appanage; and hence, on the death 
of Charles the Bold of Bureundy, without a male he:r, 
that duchy reverted to Louis XI. 

Sulicacede, (d- kale.) [From L. saliz, the willow.] 
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(Bot.) An O. of plants, all. Amentales, containing only vue 
two genera, Populus, q. v., and succ, the Willows, which 
last constitutes 80 extensive a family that a perfect 
Salicetum or willow-plautation, in which every known 


species was represented, would assume the dimensions | 


of a small woud; and they are so difficult of discrimi- 
nation, that not even the experienced botanist ventures 
to assign individuals to their several species unless he 
has an opportunity of examining them in their various 
stares of growth. The Willows are natives of the tem- 
perate regions of the N. hemisphere, and are much 
more numerous in the Old World than in the New. The 
majority grow by the sides of watercourses, but a few 
hich up in the mountains, and one is found nearer to 
the North Pole than any other shrubby plant. As far 
as it is possible to include under a general description 
80 extensive an array of species, they may be charac- 
terized as trees or shrubs, varying in height from a lew 
inches to sixty feet. They grow rapidly, and for the 
most part shoot readily from cuttings. The wood is 
white; the bark of the trunk rather smooth than otber- 
wise, thatof the branches either dowry or smooth, in the 
latter case sometimes to such a degree as to appear var- 
nished. The species used for basket-making are usually 
called Overs, Soveral kinds are in common cultivation, 
all agreeing in bearing long flexible tough shoots, and 
narrow pointed leaves. The species best adapted tor 
wicker-work are S. riminalis aud S. triandra, N. baby- 
lontca, the Weeping Willow, grows wild on the banks of 
the Euphrates and in other parts of Asia, and also in 
North America. In China it isa favorite tree, as appears 
from its frequent occurrence in drawings of Chinese 
ornamental scenery. The medicinal properties of the 
Willow are common to all the species in greater or less 
degree. The bark is the part usually employ ed, especially 
that of S. Russelliana, S. alba, S. Caprea, and N. il is. 
It is valued for its tonie and astringent properties, und 
js used for the spe purposes a3 Cinchona-bark. Tho 
active properties depend upon the presence of an alka- 
loid called sz//eine, which is employed iu ague, &., in 
place of quinine. In case of a scarcity of the latter 
drug, salicine might advantageously be used as a substi- 
tute, though it is scarcely so potent. 

Sinlicine,isilesn) (Chen) Seo SALICACE.R, 

Salicornia, (Le- ih.) (Bit.) A gen. of suc- 
culent marine plants, O. Chenopodéaceie, well distin- 
guished by their juiuted stems. The various species of 
thus genus grow abundantly on the coasts in tlie F. of 
Europe aud N. of Africa, and yield a vast quantity 
of soda, much employed in making both soap and glass, 
whence comes the English name, Glasswort, 

Salient, or SALANT (SG“ -,.) | From L. wiens, leaping. ] 
(Her.) Au attitude of a lion or other beast, dilering but 
slightly from Rampant (q. v.). He is supposed to be in 
the act of springing on his prey. and both paws are ele- 
vated. Two anituals eounter-salient ure represented as 
leaping in opposite directions, — ( Fortif. and Muth.) A 
term desiguating that which has an outward projec- 
tion; correlative to re-entering, Thus, a sulient angle 
is one the vertex of Which juts ontwards from the work. 

Salifiaple Buses, (5i/-ej 72-5.) From L. sal, salt, 
and Jurin, I make.) (Chem.) Substances which, when 
brought iuto contact with acids, form salts. 

Salisbury, Mangus of (Robert Arthur Talbot Gas- 
coyne-Cecil), an eminent Betisa Statesman, b. Hat- 
field, IN. Edneated at Eton and Oxford Entered 
Pariiunent in 1853. was Secretary for India 1886. 1867, 
aud 187476 and Ambassador to the Porte in 1876 He 
became Marquis ol Saiisbury in 1865, was an active Con- 
&crvative member of the House of Lords, and in 18, 
as Foreign Secretary, took a prominent port in the 
Congress of Bertin. After Beaconstield’s acath he be- 
came the leader of the Conservative party, and in : 8-5, 
on the resiznation of Gladstone, became Prone Min- 
ister His government was soon defeated by the Lib- 
erals, but he returned to powarin Is, aid retained the 
Premiership till 15:5. wt en Gbudstone succeeded bim in 
1595, on the defeat of the Rosebery itoverniuent, Salis- 
bury a third tine became head of the government. 

Salisbury, in Connceticut, a vill. of Litelifield co. 54 
m. J. W. ot. Hartford. Extensive manun. of machinery, 
cannon, hardware, &., are carried on. -In Morylana. s 
vill, C. of Wicomico co., abt. 05 m. S. E. of Annapolis, 
—In Pennsylvania, a town of Lancaster co., 521 In. I.. S. E. 
of Harrisburg. 

Baliva, (sah-livah.) Lat.] ( Physiol.) The fluid secreted 
by certain glands, by which the food is moistened hbe- 
fore it is conveyed into the stomach, Those glands 
whick secrete the S. are termed salfrury, and are situ- 
ated in the mouth. 

Salivatiomn. (-r ,,. From Lat. it.] 
(Med.) An increased secretion of saliva, the result of the 
exhibition of certain medicines, 
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Salix, (sa'iT:s) (Bot.) See SALICACEÆ. 

Sallee, (sul-lé’,) a seaport of Morocco, at the mouth of 
the Bu-Regreb, on the W. const, 105 m. N. W. of Fez; N. 
Lat. 310 3’, W. Lon. 6° 40“. This was formerly a great 
place of rendezvous for Algerine corsairs. Pop. 12,000, 

Sullow, (sdl/lo.) (Bot.) The popular name of a number 
of species of Willow (see BALIX), trees or low shrubs 
with downy branches, and generally ovate or abovate, 
wrinkled leaves, having stipules, 

Sallust. Curs Crispus, (LLC.) a celebrated Roman 
historian, who flourished in the first century p. c. llis 
narrations of the conspiracy of Catiline, and of the war 
with Jugurtha, are the earliest histories of Roman affairs 
Which we possess, 

Sally, (salle.) (Fr. sullte.] (Mil) The issuing out of tho 
besicged froma town or fort, and falling upon the be- 
siegvers in their work, in order to cut them off; or harass 
and exhaurt them. — To cut off a S.,“ is to yet between 
those that made the S. and their town. 

Salmagundi, (sdl-meh-yiin'de.) [From EL. salmaga, 
pickles.) (Cookery) A dish composed of minced meat 
aud pickled herrings, seasoned with oil, vinegar, pepper, 
and onions ; — hence, generally, a name fur any mixture 
of Various ingredients. 

Salmanassar, (ó(-máw'ds-«ir.) See ASSYRIA. 

Salmi, (salou) [Fr.] (Cockery.) A ragout of roasted 
game stewed with wine, forcemeat, and spices. 

"almon, (sinan) (Zeol) Bee SALMONIDÆ. 

fulmonidie, (sol-mon'e-de.) [From L. eliene, loaping.] 
(Zo9C) The Salmon and Trout fam., comprising abdom- 
inal malacopterygious fishes which have the body 
more or less caly, u first dorsal with soft rays, followed 
by a second smi dl one, whieh is fatty, and unsupported 
by rays. They inhabit both salt and fresh water, are 
very voracious, and highly prized for food. The Salmon, 
Salmo salar (Fig. 326), is found in the seas washing 
the shores of America, Europe,and Asia; ascending tha 
rivers for spawning in spring, and penetrating to their 
head streams. It is remarkably strong, and will even 
leap over considerable falls which lie in the way of its 
Progress. It generally varies from about 12 to 24 
pounds in weight; but sometimes salmon are taken 
weighing from 50 to upwards of 80 pounds. It furnishes 
a deiicious dish for the tulle, and is an article of com- 
merce. The process of spawning frequently occupies 
more than a week: during which the eggs deposited 
by a single fish sometimes amount to 20,000. The 
spawning season extends from the end of October to the 
beginning of February. The eves of the salmon remain 
in the gravel for several months, exposed to the influ- 
ence of running water. In the course of the month of 
March the fry are evolved. When newly hatched they 
are scarcely an inch in length, of the most delicato 
structure, and for a while connected with the egg. 
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Fig. 515. — TROUT, (Sulmo amethystus.) 


Upen leaving the spawning bed, the fry betake them- 
selves to the neighboring pools, where they speedily 
increase to 2or 3 inches in length. In April, May, ane 
June they migrate towards the sea, keeping near the 
margin, or still water, in the river; and when they 
reach the estuary, they betake theniselves to a deeper 
and more sheltered course, and escape to the unknown 
haunts of their race, to return shortly after as griíscs, 
alone with the more aged individuals, All these sen- 
ward migratious of the parent fish and the fry are in- 
fuenced, and greatly accelerated, by the occurrence of 
the floods in the rivers. The Great Trout of this country 
Salmo amethustus, (Fig. 675,) of the Northern Lakes of N. 
America. is from 24 to 60 inches long, dark gray, with 
numerous lighter spots on the back aud sides; under 
parts light ushy-gray or cream color. It sometimes 
attains the weight of 120 pounds, and is also known as 
the Longe, or Mackinaw Trout, There are many species 
of trout; and to them is closely allicd the Grayling, 
Thymallus valgaris, an European tresh-water fish. The 
gen. Coregonus contains the White-Fish, €. albus, of the 
Great Lakes, and the Common Shad Salmon, C. clupei- 
formis of lakes Erie und Ontario. 

Sn lonicen. (sul-lén'e-kih,) or SALONIKA, a seaport of 
Turkey in Europe, p. Roumelia,on a gulf of same name, 
185 m. N. W. of Athens, in N. Lat. 40° 30 47", E. Len 
22 51' 13", It is a place of active commerce. Lup, $0,000. 
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The Gulf of S. has a length of 70 m., with an opening 
breadth of 30. 

Baloon, (sah-loon'.) (Fr. salon.) (Arch.) A state apart- 
ment for the reception of visitors, or tor the exhibition 
of works of art and virtu. In American phraseology, 
it is applied to a bar-roum or place where liquors are 
sold to tlie public. 


Salop. „d“, [otherwise known as SuROrsHIRE.] un 


inland co. of England, b. W. by J. Wales, and E. by co. 


Stafford. Area, 1,500 sq.m. This is one of the richest 


agricultural and mining counties in the kingdom. C. 
Shrewsbury. Pop. 245,004. 

Sab-prunellre. Y hem.) See NITRATE. 

Sinl'snfy, or Salsify. (t.) See TRAGOPOGON. 

fhalwen, isilztz.) (Grol) Small active volcanoes of 
mud, which may be rezarded as phenomena interme- 
diate between thermal springs and eruptions ot lava. 
Ou their first outbreak they are generally accompanied 
by flames. 

Salsette, (sil-st’,) an island of W. Hindostan, p. Au- 
rungabad, joined to Bombay island ou the N. by a uar- 
row causeway. Pap. 60,000, 


Sal-soda, (-«'/dah.) (Com.) A common term for crude | 


carbonate of soda, 

Snlsola, (Gddlso-lah.) [From L. sal, salt, and soles, 
alone.] (Bot) The Saltworts. a genus of plants, O. 
Chenopodiaceae. They inhabit salt-marshes, aud contain 
much soda, 

Brkt, (saimcit.) [A. S. sealt.) (Chem.) This term was 
originally applied to chloride of sodium, or common 
galt (seo SoDti M, CHLORIDE oP), As chemistry advanced 
jt was seen that other substances were strictly analo- 
gous in composition, &., to chloride of sodiun, suchas 
sulphate of soda, and nitrate of potash, and they were 
therefore called salts. A little further. progress of | 
chemistry led to the definition of a salt as a neutral 
substance, formed by the umon of an acid inda base. 


But tliis definition, although it applied perfectly to sul- j 


phate of soda, which is made by neutralizing sulphuric 
acid with the base soda, would not apply to chloride of 
sodium, which contains neither acid uor base, but only 
the two elements chloring and sod zum, The incongrue 
ity of refusing the title of salt to chloride of sodium 
soon led to another theory of salts, the theory that a 
galt consists of un electro-uezative body with an electro- 
positive body, the first class being Ri salt». and the 
second class being qiunphid salts, After discussion how- 
ever showed that this distinction was somewhat arbi- 
trary und unnecessary, and the Linary theory was in- 
troduced, by which the two classes were fused into one, 
aud all salts were supposed to be built up on the ty pe 
of chloride of sodium, sulphate of soda being supposed 
to consist of sodium and an hypothetical radical contun- 
ing sulphur aud oxygen, analozous to chlorine, This 
theory now appears to have gone the way of the others, 
und chemists have no good definition of the term satt, 
acid, or base. The fact appears to be that these terms 
are convenient in ordinary chemical linguae, and are, 
with few exceptions, perfectly. well understood by 
chemists, but the finer distinctions between either of 
them, and some other substances which have no claim 
to these titles, cannot be accurately defined, and until 
this is done, a scientie detinitiou which shall meet all 
cases, and admit of no exceptions, is un impossibility. 
Like the colors of the spectrum, it is easy to say that 
one is red and another yellow, but it is impossible to 
give such an accurate definition of these terms as will 
enable any oue to say Where one ends and another 
begius. 

Salta, (sil'tah.) a city of the Argentine Confederation, 
C. of p. of same name, 150 miles N. of Tucuman; 8. 
Lat. 24° 15', W. Lon. 649 50.“ Pop. of p. 885,932; of city, 
10,000. 

Saltconts. (sawltkolz,) a seaport and fashionable bath- 
ing-resort of Scotland, co. Ayr, 24 m. S. W. of Glasgow. 
Pop. 7,000. 


Baltier, or Saltire, (ter) ( Her.) One of the 8 


principal ordinaries, being à bearing formed like a St. 
Andrew's cross, with a sinister and a dexter bend cross- 
ing one another at right angles. Charges such as 
swords, truncheons, £c, placed in the direction of S.,; 
are said to be borne saltier-10ise. 

Galt Lake, in Utuh Territory, a N. central co.; arra, 
1,200 square miles; Capital, Salt Lake city.— Great Salt 
Lake. See UTAH. 

Salt Lake City, in Ulih a handsome and well- 
planned city, C. of Salt Luke co. and seat of the Terri- 

torial govt., on the Jordan, 22 tn. S. K. of the Great Salt 

Lake. This place, the head-quarters of Mormonism, 
contains their Great Temple, and was founded by Mor- 
mon immigrants from Nauvoo, in 1847. 

Galt’-marsh, (-nuhrsh.) (Agrw.) A tract of meadow- 
land overflowed Ly the tides at certain times. 
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'Salt-marsh Moth. (Zl) The Synletema acrea, 
moth of the Bombycidæ fam. It expands abt. 2 inches. 
and the fore wings ure generally white, hind wing: and 

abdomen yellow, the wings with black spota, and the 

|— abdonien witha row of black spots above, tuo rows on 
the sides, aud one row below. The caterpillars, pro- 

| duced. trom eggs laid on the grass of salt-marshes, are 

clothed with brown bairs in spreading tutta, 

Saltpetre. uur.) [From Eng. salt, and Gr. 
petra, à rock.] ((m.) Ree NITRATE. 

Salute. -C.) (From L. saluto, I greet.]. (Mi.) A 
testimeny or act of respect performed in diferent ways, 
according to circumstances, In the army, the officers 
S. by dropping the point of the sword; also by lowering 
the colors and beating the drums. In the navy. &. are 
made by discharges of cannon, striking tlie ces or 
top-salls, or by volleys of small arms. Ships always 

| ^. with an odd number of guns. The vessel under the 

wind of the other fires first. 

Salut Public, (Comité de.) [Fr.,“ Committee of 
Public Satety.“] (7v. 1 The name a-sttued by a 
body of incur of the National Convention, whe cons 
stituted thempelves masters of France during the Regn 
| of Terror. It eventually resolved itself into the trium- 


virate of Robespierre, Conthon, and St. Just, aud came 
to an end with their tall, July 28. ie 

Saluzzo, tet oct 0%) town of . Italy, p. Coni, near 
the Po, 30 m, S. S. W. of Turin. n 17,548. 

Salv . (Gdl-vah-do-ra's -e.) (Val.) A small 
O. Of plants, all. Eci, consisting of small trees or 
shrubs, with opposite entire leaves, and small pauje 

| culate flowers, with a four-cleft corolla, Saleudora L'er- 
Ricu is supposed to be the Mustard-tree of Scripture. 

‘Salvage, “.) [From L. Lat. saliaqium, a saving.) 
(Mar. Law.) A reward or compensation wlowalle by 

lau to those persons (termed vere) whe have as- 

minted in saving goods from a wreeked slip. or the ship 

itecli when in danger of being lost. Alec, the cargo or 
other property so sayed. — The term has also reference, 
in a kindred sense, to the rescue of property from 
burping buildings. and the dike, 

fnulvntiom,. isaf %.; (From L. sero, I save.) 
(. A term sictificative et the redemption of man- 

kind eilected by Christ, who sacrificed himeelt for their 

i 

| 

| 


sins. 

Salvator Rosa. See Rosa (Sarvator). 

Salvation Army. A religiens organizetion, which 
arose in England in 1365, and has since spread widely 
over the workl It owes iis orizin to the Rev. William 
Booth, who desired to carry Cliri tias ity to the lowest 
classes, and qn doing eo alopted a form of unter 
organization, with himself as General Open-air ser- 
vices are held, processions with banners and music, 

and indoor serviees witiisinztinz and short, vivid ap- 
peals Rv the end of 1591 the A included 4,291 
corps, with 160,617 omicers, its principal extension be- 
ing in English-speaking countries, in which it is mak- 
ing rapid progress. 

Salto, cct vo.) rn L. galuto.) (Mil) A volley of 
wurketry or discharge of artillery, usually fired by way 
of salute, 

Sal-volatile, (-colót'e-le.) [L., volatile salt.] (Chem) 
Carbonate of ammonia, 

Salzburg. (ICH ory) an anc. manuf. city of the Aus- 
trian empire, p. Upper Austria, on the Salzach, tit m. 
S W. of Linz. Mozart and Haydu were b. here. Fop. 
20,000, 

Samana, (sah-ma'nah,) a bay of St. Domingo, lying 8. 
of à peninsula of eame name, and having on its N. ride 
the town of Santa Barbara, in N. Lat. 199 12° 30", W. 
Lon. 69? 10' Js". It presents one of the finest harbors 
in the W. Iudices. 

| Samar, (sok-mokr’,) a fertile island of the Philippines, 
separated from Luzon on tlie N.W. by n strait Zu m. in 
width: bet. N. Lat. 119 15-129 45', und E. Lon. 1-49 15- 
12 35. It is 140 m. in length, with a mean width of 
60 m. Frp. 100,000, 

Samara, (cma roh) a city of Russia in Europe, C. of 
u govt. of same name, at the confluence of the Volga 
and Samara, 100 m. & E. of Simbirsk. Pop. 04414. 

j| Samara, (siónm'eorah) [L. the se ‘ed of the elder-tree.] 

| (Beto An indehiscent fruit, producing a membranous 
expansion or wing, from its back or end, 

Samarang, (i ahli-ráng'.) a fortified seaport on the 
N. coast of the island of Java, near tbe eniboucliure of 

| ^ river of same name, 240 m. E.S. E. of Batavia, in & 
Lat. 69 56, E. Lon. 1107 27". It carries on an active 
trade, Pop, 22,000, 

Saiarcand, (sim Gr-kahnd,) a fortified city of Cen- 
tral Asia, in Bokhara, on the Sogd, 120 m. E. of the 
city of Bokhara, in X. Lat. 399 30°, E. Lon. 68° 607 15% 
It was anciently the cap. of the empire of Timour the 
Great. Annexed to Russia in 1863. Pop. 25,000. 
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Samaria, (sa-ma're-a^.) (Anc. Geog.) The capital of 
the kingdom of Israel, called by the Romans Sebaste, 
in honor of the Emperor Augustus. 

Samaritan, (sa-mire-tin.) (Jewish Hist.) An inhabi- 
tant of Samaria, or one that belonged to the sect which 
derived thar appellation from that city. After the fall 
of the kingdom of Israel, the people remaining in its 
territory, and consisting of the tribes of Ephraim and 
Manassch, mingled with some Assyrian colonists, were 
called S. by the Greeks, from the city of Samaria, 
around which they dwelt. When the Jews, on their 
return from captivity, rebuilt the temple of Jerusalem, 
the S. desired to aid in the work; but their offers were 
rejected by the Jews, who looked upon them as unclean, 
on account of their mixtures with heathens; and the S. 
revenged themselves by hindering the building of the 
city and temple. Hence the hatred which prevailed 
between the Jews and the ., which, in the time of 
Jesus, when the latter were confined to a barrow strip 
of country between Judea and Galilee, prevented all 
intercourse between them, and still continues. In their 
religious opinions and usages they resemble those Jews 
who reject the Talmud, and differ from the rabbinical 
Jews, in receiving only the Pentateuch, and in reject- 
ing all the other portions of the Bible, as well as the 
Talmud and rabbinical institutions; but in their man- 
ners, rites, and religious ceremonies, they adherestrictly 
to the Mosaic law. 

Rambus, (sim’bis,) a town on the W. coast of the 
island of Borneo, on a river of same name, in N. Lat. 
1° 12’, E. Lou. 1099 5'. Pup. 10,000. 

Bambo, (sim'bo.) (Sp. zambo.) (Ethnol.) The issue 
of a negro and mulatto. 

Sambre, (sim'br,) a river of N.E. Europe, having its 
source in the French dept. Aisne, and emptying into 
the Meuse at Namur, Belgium, after a N. E. course of 
100 m. 

Sambucus, (dm u' rut.) [L.] (Bot) A geuus of 
small trees or shrubs, O. Caprifoliacei,. The Common 
Elder, S. nigra, is a well-known tree of rapid growth 
when young, remarkuble for the stoutness of its shoots, 
which, when a year old, ure as large as those of many 
other trees at two or three years of age. ‘They are cov- 
ered with a smooth gray bark, and contain an unusual 
proportion of pith, which being easily removed, the 
branches may be readily formed into tubes, and on this 
account the Elder was formerly called the Bore-tree, 
The wood ig white, and of a fine close grain, tough, fis- 
Bile, and easily cut — hence it ia used for making skew- 
ers and shoemakers’ pegs. The leaves have an unpleaa- 
ant odor when bruised, which is supposed to be offensive 
to most insects, and a decoction of them is sometimes 
employed by gardeners to Keep off caterpillars from 
delicate plants. By village herbalists they are em- 
ployed in making a kind of ointment, and the flowers 
serve for fomentations, or are made into a medicinal 
tea; while the berries are the principal ingredients in 
“elder-berry wine." These are generally purplish- 
black, but a variety occurs with berries of a greenish- 
white hue. S. ebulus, or Danewort, is an herbaceous 
plant which has a nauseous smell and drastic properties. 

Samnites, (scm nit.) (Anc. Hist.) An ancient Ital- 
ian people of Sabin origin, who inhabited the moun- 
tainous country between Apulia on the E. und Latium 
and Campania on the W. They were not subdued by 
Rome until after a war of about 50 years, in the begin- 
ning of the 3d century B. o. They revolted during tho 
wars between Scilla and Marius, in 82 B. c., and were 
completely defeated arid crushed. 

Samoiedes, or Samoyedes, (sah me-.)  ( Eth- 
nol) Certain nomadic tribes which have their habitat 
along the shores of the Arctic Ocean, bet. the mouths 
of the Petchora in N.E. Russia and the Gulf of Kunaska, 

Samoan Islands. , X#vgitois’ Islands, p. 634. 

Samos. (sa'mós) an island of tie Hellenic Archipelago, 
divided from the W. coast of Asia Minor by struit 
called the Little Boghaz, 42 m. S. W. of Smyrna. It 
belongs to Turkey, and lies in N. Lat. 379 43' 4s", E. 
Lon. 269 38' 21". Area, 165 sq. m. Surface hilly and 
well-wooded, with a fertile soil. C. Khora. This island 
Was anciently of much importance, and established 
her colonia? influence along the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean; became a Roman p. B. C. 55, nnd was wrested 
by the Turks at the close of the Greek war of indepen- 
dence. Ip. 60,000. 

Bamothrace, («/m'o-thrás,) Mod. Gr. SAMorHRAKI,] a 
Turkish island in the #yean, Greek Archipelago, 15 m. 
B.E. of Nubros. Area, 30 sq. m. Surface mountainous. 
Pop. 1,500. 

Bamp. («dmp.) (Cookery.) An American dish com- 
posed of bruised Indian corn, boiled, and served up 
with milk. 

Samphire, (sám/für.) (Bot. See CRiTuMUM.. 
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Sampson, (»Tm'siin,) in N. Carolina, a S. E. central co.; 
area, 940 sq. I.: C. Clinton. 

Samsoe (sum’se(r,) an island of Denmark, in the Great 
Belt, between Zealand und Jutland; area, 40 sq. miles. 
Fop. 5,500, 

Samson, (sim'siin) (Script) A judge of Israel, and 
the son of Manoah of the tribe of Dan, B. abt. 1155 B. c. 
Alter performing several wonderful acts of bodily 
strength, he was made prisoner by the Philistines, was 
deprived of his sight, and destroyed himself. along with 
a great number of Philistines, by pulling down the 
temple in which they were assembled, 

Samuel, (im'u-l.) (Script) A prophet and judge of 
Isracl, of the tribe of Levi, was called in his youth, 
while attending Eli the high-priest. Ile consecrated 
Saul king of Isracl, and was afterwards commanded ta 
&noint David. After governing Israel either alone or 
in conjunction with Saul during 50 years, he died it 
the 90th. year of his Age, B. C. 10722.— The canonical 
books of the Old Testament are ascribed to him, and 
forin with the books of Kings a continued history of 
the reigus of the kings of Israel and Judah. — The first 
book of S. comprehends the transactions under the 
governments of Eli and &, and under Saul the first king; 
and also the acts of David while he lived under Saul. 
The second book is wholly occupied in relating the 
transactions of David's reign. 

Sana, (su/nah,) a city of Arabia, C. of the Imaumate of 
Yemen, 150 m. N. N. E. of Mocha, in N. Lut. 159 21^, E. 
Lon. 440 V'. It makes large exports of coffee. Pop. 
40,000, 

San Antonio, (dn-to'ne-o,) a river of Teras, rising in 
Bexar co., and enibouching into the Guadalupe in Refu- 
giv co. — SAN ANTONIO DE BEXAR, a town, C. of Bexar 
co., on the above river, 110 m. 5.W. of Austin. Itis a 

well-built place, and possesses a U. S. arsenal. See kort 
ALAMO. 

San Augustine, (aw-qie'tin,) in Texas, an E. co.; 
area, O20 pq. hi. Surface level, with a rich. cotton-pro- 
ducing soil. C. San Augustine. 

San Bernardino, (bi r-ndr-de’ns.) in California, a 
summit of the Coast Range, in San Bernardino co. It 
attuins an altitude of 5,500 ft. — A S. E. co., b. by No- 
vada and Arizona, and traversed S. W. by the Coast 
Range; area, 30,000 square miles; Capital. San Bern 
ardino. 

San Blas, (-blis.) a seaport of Mexico, on an island of 
same name, in the Pacific Ocean, at the entrance to 
Santiago River, 37 m. W. S. W. of Tepic, with an excel- 
lent harbor and a brisk trade; N Lat. 21° 32' 34”, W. 
Lon. 105° 15’ 24". Pep. 3,000, 

San Carlos, (-kir'los) a fortified seaport of Chili, C. 
of the island of Chiloe, on its N.E. coast. It is a place 
of considerable commercial activity. — A town of Ven- 
ezuela, 120 m. S. W. of Caracas. Zop. 10.000. 

San Cataldo, (d-til'do,) a town of Italy, in Sicily, 6 
m. W. S. W. of Caltanisetta. N. 12,706. 

Sanctification, (siug-Gf-e-ka'shün.) [From L. sanc- 
(us, sacred, and facere, to make.) (Tl.) The act of 
divine grace by which the heart and life of man are 
alienated from sin and the world, aud purified to a state 
fitted for a residence among the blessed: — as distin- 
gnished from JUSTIFICATION, g. t. 

Sanctuary, (singktu-a-re.) [From L. sanctuarinm.) 
In its general sense, apy place of refuge which afforda 
a sacred asylum. Strictly speaking, among the anc. 
Jews, the S. (otherwise styled Sanctum Sanctorum, or 
“Holy of Holies,") was the most retired part of the 
temple at Jerusalem in which was kept the Ark of the 
Covenant, und into which no person wus permitted to 
enter save the bigh-priest, and he only once a year, to 
make intercession for the people.— In the Roman 
Catholic Church, the &. referred to the bend, or that inner 
part of the church which immediately surrounded the 
altar. Later, certain churches and shrines, to which 
criminals might flee for shelter, were known by this 
name. The latter were originally intended to preserve 
the refugees from summary and revengeful punishment, 
and the like. In the course of time, however, the right 
of &, us it war called, led to so many flagrant abuses 
of the law, that it became abrogated, 

Sanctus, («ingA'tis.) [L., holy.] (Mus.) In psalmo- 
dy, the name conferred upon an anthem beginning with 
this word. 

Sand, sand.) [A. S.] (Geol.) Fine particles of stone, par- 
ticularly of the silicious kind, but not reduced to powder 
or dust. Sand is of great usc in the glass manufacture, the 
white writing-sand being employed for making the 
white glass, and a coarse greenish-looking sand for the 
green glass. — ( pl.) (G eng.) Certain tracts of land cove 
ered with sand, like the Arabian, Libyan, aud Sahara 
deserts: — the term is also applied to an extent of open 
sea-beach. 
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Sand, (Gronaz,)the pseudonym assumed by a celebrated 
French authoress, AMANTINE LUCILE AURORE DUPIN DE 
FRANCEUIL, B. in Paris, 1804, and great-granddaughter 
of Marshal Saxe (g. v.), was married in 1822 to the Baron 
Dudevant, from whom, at the end of 10 years, she be- 
came separated on account of incompatibility of tastes 
and dispositions. She thgreupon adopted the profession 
of literature as a means of subsistence, and speedily 
made herself of note by her novels of Indiana (1832) and 
Lélia (1838). Her career thenceforward was an assured 
one. Madame Dudevant was a most voluminous author, 
and oneof the most popular of French writers of fiction. 
She has also written a number of dramas. D. 1876, 

Sandal, (sin'ddl. [From Gr. sandalon.] (Costume.) A 
kind of covering for the fect, of various forms and 
fashions, worn, anciently, by the Jews and Egyptians; 
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either calcareous or silicious. S. usually consists of the 
materials of older rocks, as granite, broken wg and 
comminuted, and afterwards deposited again. 


Sandusky, (sin-düs'ke,) in Ohio, a N. co 


b. N. a San- 
dusky Bay, on Lake Erie; area, 420 sq. m. In the W. por- 
tion of it is the famous Black Swamp. €. Fremont. 
P p.32,063. A prosperous city and port of entry. C. of 
Erie co., situate on a bay of same name, opening on 
Lake Erie, 110 m. N. E. of Columbus. It carries on an 
active trade both lacustral and inland. 


Sandwich, (sind'wich) a cinque-port of England, co. 


of Kent, on the Stour, 2 m. from its mouth, and 65 m. 
S. E. of London. Pop. 3,000. 


Sand wich, a town of Canada, C. of the co. Essex, on 


the Detroit River, facing Detroit City. & possesses fine 
mineral springs. Pop. 1,500, 


and, later, by the Greeks and Romans. The most usual Sandwich Islands. (The,) (sdnd’wij,) a chain of 
kind was a sole of leather fashioned tothe flat of the islands in the N. Pacific Ocean, forming the kingdom 
foot and tied above the ankles by thongs fastened tothe of Hawaii, bet. N. Lat. 19° 22’ and W. Lon. 1559-1619. 
sides of the &, and by one which passed between the] They consist of 13 islands, the 8 1 of which are 
great and second toes. inhabited, viz., Hawaii, Oahu, Maui, lokai, Lanai, 
Sandarac, (sin'dah-rik,) or SANDARACH, a resinous| Nihau, Kahoolani,and Atuai. Area, 6,000 sq.m. Hawaii, 
substance exuding from the Callitris quadrivalris,atree| the largest of the group, contains the cap., Honololu, 
of the O. Pinacee which grows in Barbary. It is used] has an area of abt. 4,000 sq. m., and embraces within 
in powder under the name of pounce, to prevent ink | its limits two of the largest volcanic mountains in the 
from Pr d on paper. ] world — Mouna Loa and Mouna Koa—each with an 
Sand Blast. A current of sand driven from an aper- elevation of abt. 14,000 ft. above the sea. These islands 
ture at great speed against the surface of glass or other] are very fertile, producing grain, coffee, sugar, cocoa, 
substance desired to be acted on. Its abrasive force i$ | arrowroot, tobacco, and fruits; while on their fine pas- 
considerable, and by its use patterns of any kind can tures great quantities of cattle are reared to supply the 
rapidly be engraved upon glass, the sand producing 8| needs of whalers and merchant-vessels. The &. J. con- 
clouded surface in the open spaces of the pattern. stitute a calling place ( Honoiolu) for the mail-steamers 
Sand’-box, (-bóks.) ( Bot.) Bee Hura. —( Mach.) A box which ply bet. San Francisco, Japan, and China. The 
attached to a locomotive engine, from which sand is iuhab. are of the pure Polynesian (Malay) type. Dis- 
* strewn upon the rails in advance of the driving-wheels, | covered by Capt. Cook in 1773, they were erected into a 


&c., so as to give them additional hold on the rails. constitutional monarchy in 184 ', and made a republi« 
Sand-eel. (Zojl.) See AMMopyYTrs. in 1893. See Hawan. Pop. 86,647. 


Sanderlinzg. (sind iir-ling.) (Zoól.) The Calidris aren- | Sand-worm,. (Zotl.) See ARENICOLAD.£. 
aria (Fig.576),asmall grallatorial bird, fam. Scolopacidie, | Sandy Hill, in New York, a vill. of Washington co. 
which frequents many of our shores, and is a pretty on the Hudson, abt. 52 m. N. E. of Albany. 

; Sandy Hook, (sdn'de-,) in New Jersey, a spit of sand 
stretching out at the S. entrance to New York Bay; N. 
Lat. 40? 27' 35", W. Lon. 740 O 48", It is 6 m. in length 
by 1 in breadth, and has a raga d light 90 ft. high. 
Off this place vessels entering or leaving New York 
Bay take on board or discharge pilots. 

Sandy River, or Bic Sanpy, rises in W. Mi ene 
where it is formed by the Tug and Louisa forks, 
passing into Kentucky. empties into the Ohio, nearly 
opposite Burlington, Steamboats ascend the river and 
its W. Fork more than 100 m. 

San Felipe, (ep.) [Sp., St. Philip] a seaport of 
Honduras, Central America, ou Golfo ce river; N. 
Lat. 15° 38’, W. Lon. 89° 1’ 45”, 

San Feli de Aconcagua, (ah-kon-kah’gwah,) a 
town of Chili, C. of p. Aconcagua, 15 m. N. of Santiago. 
Pop. 13,000. 

San Felipe de Javita, (ah-ve’tah,)a manuf. town 
of Spain, p. and 43 m. N. E. of the city of Valencia. 
Pop. 13,500. 

7 San Francisco, (-frdn-sis‘’ko,)a magnificent pe and 

Fig. 576. — SANDERLING, (male and female.) seaport of the U. States, and virtual metropolis Cali- 

Jornia, on the S. side of a fine bay of same name, 
neral inhabitant of the globe. Tt is abt. 8 inches in ing upon the Pacific Ocean; N. Lat. 379 4$ 30", W. Lon. 
dapat feeds on small marine insects; breeds in the | 122° 2; 23". Built over a succession of rising emi- 


North; and is sometimes called the Ox-bird. nences, this city presents a fine appearance when seen 
Sinders-wood. (Bot.) Same as Sandal-wood. See from the bay. Its streets are wide, and the private 
SANTALACEA. houses very generally adorned with gardens. resi: 
Sand’-hopper,orSand-flea. (Zoj.) See Ampui-| the noticeable public edifices are the Mint of the U. 
PODS. States, the Exchange, and the Bank of California. & 


San Diego, (de’a-go,) in California, a S. co., washed by | F. is the grand emporium of the trade of the N. Pacific 
the Pacific Ocean; area, 15,000 sq. m.; C. San Diego.| coast; and, since the completion of the Union Pacific 
—A seaport, capital of the above county, on a bay of| line of railroad, has become the entrepót of a vast 
game name, 470 m. S.E. of San Francisco; N. Lat. 32?| traffic bet. the N. American continent and the coun- 
44' 41" W. Lon. 117? 8'. It has an excellent harbor.| tries of E. Asia and Polynesia. As a manufacturing | 

centre, too, this is a place of much importance; the 

San Domin'go,or Tur Dominican REPUBLIC. Sce value of the articles fabricated averaging an annual 
Harri. total of $25,000,000. The rise of S. F. has been extraor | 

Sandiver, (sãn’de-vůr.) A product of the glass furnaces.| dinary; in the year 1845, it consisted of a few wooden 
When the materials used in the manufacture of glass] shanties. Population (189) 297,990. The Bav or S. F. 
are melted, a scum arises which has to be removed, this | constitutes a land-locked inlet of the Pacifie, with 
is called sandiver, and is, when powdered, used as a| which ocean it connects by a narrow channel called the 
polishing material, and formerly had a considerable} Golden Gate, from 1 to 2 m. wide. The bay is 55 m. in 
reputation as a tooth-powder. length, with a breadth varying from 2 to 12 m. It lies 

Sand-piper. (Zoči) A name applied to different] bet. N. Lat. 87° 30’-38° 8' and W. Lon. 1220-1229 30’, 
species of small grallatorial birds of the gen. Tringa, Sangamon, (sdng’ah-mon,) in Illinois, a S. M. central 
fam. Scolopacidz. They chiefly frequent saline marshes | county; area, 750 square miles; Capital, Springfield.- 
and the sea-shore; but they are also found on the banks | Sangamon River rises in this co., and empties into the 
of inland lakes and even in damp meadows. They fly, Illinois River, 10 m. N. of Beardstown, after a W. flow of 
in flocks, and perform periodical migrations in large | 200 m. 1 
bodies. There are several American species. Sangaree, (sing-ah-ré'.) [From Sp. sangria, a drink.] 

Sandstone, (sand'stón.) (Geol.) Masses of stone, com-] A West Indian term for Bega; that is, wine and water 
posed of agglutinated grains of sand, which may be| mixed and sweetened. Itis usually drank iced. 
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Sanguiferons Vessels, (de- ele- rug.) [From 
L. aunguis, blood, and fero, I bear.) (Anat) A tert’ 
which notes the arteries, veins, aud capillaries of the 
human body. 

Snniuinarinm, (-gwin-a’reah.) [From L. sanguis; 
blood.| (Bot. ) The Blood-root or Puce son, a genus of 
plants, O. Papareraceie, containing the only species, S. 


uni, commonly tound throughout the U. States 


and Can: ada. It is an herbaceons plant abe. 6 inches 
high, and has a thick branching rootestock, which 
creeps along underground ; und in 
up from the ends of each of the little side-branches a 
single long-stalked leaf, and another stalk bearing a 
larze and conspicuous solitary flower. The root is used 
as an expectorant in diseases of the chest. or, in larger 
doses, as an emetic; and it wonld seem to owe its prop- 
erties to the presence of an acrid alkaloid called ein- 
used. tlie 


guinaréna, The American Indians formerly 
orange-colored juice of the root for smearing their 
bodies, and for staining various domestic articles. The 


plant has also been successfully employed by American 
and French dyers. 

Sanguine, (en.) [From L. s mgnineous, of the 
color of blood.) (Her.) A dark-red color, resembling 
that of blood: — characterized in enzraved arms by 
lines hatched criss-cross with each other in a diagonal 
direction. 

Sanguinification, (-q:rin-if-e-ka’shiin.) [Same der.] 
(Physiol) The conversion of the chyle into blood. 


Sanguisorhacerw, (60 qqieissmra'se-e) Bot) A 
small O. of plants, all. Rosales. The Burnet, Sangui- 


sorba officinalis, received its name from its supposed vul- 
nerary properties. It is a sien ler plant one to three 
feet high, with pinnate smooth leaves, and. terminal 
ovate heads of row ade dark-purple flowers. It grows 
in moist pastures and by water-courses, chietly on a 
calcareous or inaznesiau soil. 

Sanhedrim. («sin-'7in.) [Heb] (Jewish. Hist A 
word said to be derived from the Greek, and signifying 
the great public council, civil and religious, of the an- 
cient Jewish republic or hierarchy. This council con- 
sisted of 71 or 72 members, and was composed of chief 
priests, elders, and scribes, They received appeals from 
other tribunals, and had power of life and death, 

Bamies, (s«neez) [L.] (d.) A thin, unhealthy, 
purulent discharge from wounds, sores, or ulcers, 

Sanilac, (sin--Lik') in Michijan, an E. co., washed by 
Lake Huron; arer 0 sq. m. ; €. Lexington. 

Sanitary Science, eben) [From L. nue, 
pertaining to health.) (Pol Econ.) The practical ap- 
plication of the laws Walch govern. HYorENE, J. v. 

San Jacinto, (0 -C los a vill. of Tits, Harris 
co., 18 m. E. of Houston, memorable. for the battle 
fought near it in 1556, by which the independence of 
Texas was secured. Poup. 072. 

San Joaquin, (-o«h-^6n',) a river of California, hav- 
ing its source in the Sierra Nevala, and emptying into 
the Sacramento, 30 m. E. of Martine z, after a N. W. 
course of : m. — A W. central co. of same State, wa- 
tered by the above river; area, 1,309 s4. m.; C. Stack. 
ton. 

San José, (o'si,) in Cilifornéia, a city, 
co., on the Guadalupe River, 51 m. 
cisco. 

San Jose del Interior, (-an, ) a town of Central 
America, C. ot the republic of Costa Rica, 10 in. W.N.W. 
of Cartago. Pop. 20,000, 

San Juan, (Cape. the 
Island, Brit. N. America. 

San Juan de la Frontera, (-fron-ta'rah,) in the 
Argentine Confederation, a W. p., W. by the Andes, 
bet. 5. Lat. 30-222, W. Lon. 68-70%. C. Sau Juan. 7%. 
64),519. 

San Juan de los Remedios, (-l6z ra- me- r,) a 
seaport on the N. coast of Cuba, 180 m. E. ot Havana. 
Pop, 6,00), 

San Juan del Rio, /-«'0,) a town of Mexico, state, 
aud 30 mn. 8. E. of the city, of Queretaro. 1%. 10,000, 
San Juan de Nieara 

GREYTOWN, a seaport of Mosquito Territory, Central 
America, at the mouth of a river of same name, falling 
into the C: ate bean Zea, with an excellent harbor; N. 

Lat. 10° 55% W. Lon. «Y 3 iS. 

Sun Juan de Puerto Rico, (-poo-airlo rekon 
fortif, seaport-city, C. of the island of Puerto Rico, on 
an island off its coast, in N. Lat. 18? 29% M. Lon. 66° 7’ 
2". Pop. 18,000, 

San Juan de Ullo'n, in Mexico. See VERA CRTEZ. 

"en Lucar, -,.) a seaport of Spain, p. and 14 

N. W. of the city of Cudiz. Lap, 17,00. 
Ban Luis, (-f0-'reth,) [Sp., St. Louis, P city of the Ar- 
entine Confederation, C. 
V.N.W .of Buenos A y res. 

2,000, 


C. of Santa Clara : 


c 


S. extremity of Vuncouver's 


early spring sends | 


piia a i a a a a S A, 


S. S. E. of San Fran- | 


gua, Cneddr-ehguehy or) 


of p. of same name, 425 miles: 
Pop. of prov., 53,2 4; of city, 
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San Luis Obispo, (--hree'po,) in California, a S. W. 
co., Washed by the Pacific Ocean; arca, 2,500 s4. m.; C. 


San Luis Obispo, 


San Luis Potosi, (-po-fe’sc.) n handsome, well-built, 


and commercial city of Mexico. C. of a state of same 
name, 70 in. N. N. E. of Guanaxato, Pep. 53,58]. 

San Marina, (% /- rel. u small republic of Central 
Juny., consisting of a town of sume name, incloscd by a 
etrip of territory 22 sq m. in arca; in N. Lat. 43° hb’, 
E. Lon. 2 217. The town is fortified and difficult of ac- 
CSR. Top. 7.503. 

| San Mateo, imah-ta'o,) in California, a W. co., b. E. 
and N. E. by San Francisco Bay; area, 307 sq. miles; C. 
Redwoed City. 

San Miguel, (meg l) in New Morica, a northern co., 
drained by the Canadian aud Pecos rivers. Capital, Las 
Vegas. 

San Miguel, (meg) (8p., St. Michael.! a town of 
Central America, Republic of San Salvador, SO m. E. . E. 
ef the city of the latter nume. Jp. 10,000 — A gulf 
penetrating the Isthmus ot. Darien, U. S. of Colombia, 
on the E. side of the Bay of Panama; N. Lat. 8? 10, W. 
Lon. 789 20%, 

Sun Patricio, (pah-tre'shs,) in Teras, a S. co., washet 
by the Mexican Gulf; area, 10000 sq. m.; C. San Patri- 
cio. 

San Petc.!p't)in Ulak an E. co., adjoining Colo- 
rado; area, 12,000 aq. ni.; C. Manti. 

San Saba, (-su A bah) in Teras, M central co., drained 
by a river of same name; area, 925 sq. m.; Capital, Sau 
Sala, 

Ran Sal vador, (- sdl'vah-dór,Y (Mex. Cuzcathan, “Land 
of Riches, [Sp.. Holy Saviour,” a Central American 
republic, extending along the Pacific const for a distance 
of 180 m, and b. N. by Honduras, E. by Nicaragua, and 
W. by Guatemala. Aree, 7,250 sg. m. It is intersected 
by a range ot volcanic mountains, the principal peak 
of which, Izalco, is 4,000 ft. in height. Of its numer- 
ous lakes, the chief is that of Guia, 90 m. in circuit. 
Soil highly fertile, yielding as its staple products in- 
digo, cofee, tobacco, sugar, and maize. Large quanti- 
ties of Balsam of Peru ure raised and exported, together 
with silver from the rich mines of Tubanco, and iron 
from those of Santa Aña. The govt. is vested in a 
president and vice-president, assisted by two ministers, 
and the legislatore comprises à senate of 12, and a 
house of representatives of 24 members. Prior to its 
conquest by Alvarado, an officer of Cortez. this was a 
preeminently populous and civilized country, In 1821 
it became independent of Spain, and became a member 
of the Mexican Confederation till 1522, when it resolved 
itself into a separate republic. Zep. 150,000, — SAN 
SALVADOR, a city, C. of above State, 5 m.from its port La 
Libertad, on the Pacific senbeard, was tlie seat of govt. 
of the U. States of, Central America from 1522 till 1559, 
In 1854 it was almost entirely destroyed by an earth- 
quake; but it has since revived, arid is rapidly ASSI. 
inzits old commercial activity and political importance. 
Pop. 20,000, 

San Salvador’ „or Ban’zs,a town of S. W. Africa, C, 
of Congo, 160 m. S. E. of L. Allg „. Lop. 20 000, 

San Salvador de Bayamo. (-L yah’ mo.) a town 
of the island of Cuba, 75 miles N. W. of Santiago. Lop. 

| 14,000. 

Sanennding. (siin-&in-ding') a town of Bambarra, 
Central Anica, on the Niger, 20 m. N. E. of Sego. Pop. 
11,000. 

Sans-culottes, ( -ι .] Fr. sans, without, cu- 
lattes, breeches.) (Fr. Hist The name given in deri- 
sien to the popular party, by the aristecratical, in the 
beginning of the French Revolution of 17589; but 
theughin the fir-t instance applied Ly way of contempt, 
yet when the fiercest principles of republicanistn pres 
valed, sens culot'ism became a term of honor; and 
some of the bravest gi neris, in their despatches an- 
nouncing their v E tories, ploried in the name. 

Kanse rit. (sins Arita HH.. The ancient language 
of India, now extinct, from which most of the lan- 
guages there spoeken are derived. It belongs to the 
Aryan or Indo-European group of tongues. It was de- 
lared by Sir William Jones te be more perfect than the 

Greek. more copious than the Latin. and more refined 
than either, The earliest existing work is the VEDAS. 
Thear ‘anıl the PUR INAS, are religious writings: but thero 
are eat pic poems, dramas, and philosophical composi- 
tion. The S. has been much investigated of late years, 
not only on account of its literature, but with reference 
to the history and connection of the whole group of lan- 
guages to which it belongs The Eteral meaning of the 
word S, is said to be “polished; in India the language 
is called Sura Cani, or the language of the heavenly 
religions. 

San Sebastian, (se-bást'yán,) a fortified frontier city 


| 
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and seaport of Spain, in Biscay, with a strong castle on Santa Rosa, (Tah, ) in Florida, a W. county, washed 


be sunimit of a mountain. As one of the keys of by the Gulf of Mexico; area, 1,480 square m.; Capital, 
Spain, the Possession of this Place has always been of Milton. 

the greatest importance, and Consequently the scene | Santee, (n- t,) & river of S Carolina, formed by 
of desperate contests. Dp. 10.000, — A town And sea- the confluence of the Wateree and Congaree, in Rich. 


pert of Brazil, p. Sao Paulo, 160 m. S. W. of Kio Janeiro, land dist.. and falling into the Atlantic bya delta of 


Pop. 6.000, two mouths, near N. Lat. 33° 6% after a Course, gener. 
San Severo, (&i-ca^ro,) a town of 8. Italy, p. Capi- ally S. E., of 150 m. 


tanata, 16 m. N. E. of Foggia. Pp. IS. 0. Santiago, (min-fle-ah'gn,s the larzest of the Cape Verda 
anta Anna, or A ln, , ANTONIO Lopez DP, (n Islands, in Lat. 130 U ., Lon. 2 2065 W. It Ne nan res 


dn'nah, a Mexican general, B. at Jalapa, 1768, After 2» m. long by 17 broad, and rises to 7,400 feet above sea, 


heading Various ineurrections against succeasive govta., Pop. SO), 

he was elected president of the republic in 18 and ‘Santiago de Chili, (che'le.Y a city, C. of the repub- 
became dictator two Yeats afterward In the year fol- lie of Chili, s, America, at tlie W. base of the Andes 
lowing. the Texans rose in revolt, and, under Gen, Hous- 10 m. E. . E. of Santiago, in 8. Lat. ox 39°, W. Lon, 7 
ton, defeated and took . A. Prisoner at Nan Jacinto, E 5“. It is intersected by the Mupocho into twe 
Restored to Power in 1541, he was expelled in 1845, but divisions, and is generally a well-built and bandsonie 
returned in tlie following year, and obtained the chief city, laid out after the Spanish style. It is one of the 
command of the army, which he retained during the Moat commercial placers in 8. America. and Was founded 
War with the U. States, in Which he was defeat] by by Pedro de Valdivia in 1541, 


Gen. Taylor at Buena Vista, and by Gen. Scott at Cerro Santia'go de Compostela. Sec COMPOSTELLA. 

Gordo, 1847. After the capture of tlie city of Mexico Santiago de Cub. dq; ku'bah,) a fortif. seaport-city, 

by the Americans he retired into exile. In 1855 he re- and former C. of the island of Cuba, near the mouth of 

turned aud resumed the dictatorslip, wineh he wits A river of same Dame, on its S E. coast, It pursues a 

obliged to abdicate in 1555. After pasing several years con-iderahble foreign trade. Pop, 96,000, 

in banishment, S 4. reappearel in Mexico after the Santiago de In Vega, Cra gal.) or SPANISR Towy, 

murder of Maximtlhan in 15607, and has "ilice on severa? C. of the island of Jamaica, W, Indies, on the Cobre, 19 

Occasions conspired, but uti uccesstully, agulnst the m. W. af Kingston. Pep. 7,000, 

presidential authority. D. 1877. Santiago del Estero, (~ads-la’ro,) a town of the Ar- 
Santa An'n n, in New M. Ti. a N. W. co., skirted by gentine Contederation, C, of P. of same name, on the 

Arizona ; area, 5,000 s4. m.; C. Jemez, Dulce, in S, Lat, , W. Lon. 649, I. of prov. 132. sus. 

m'ta An' na. a town of San Salvador, Central of town, 5,000, 

America, 11 m. W. of the city of San Salvador, tp. Santiago de Ios Caballeros, (45; Fah-]ó Me.) 

10,000, a town of the Haytien Republic, on the Yaqui, 1U3 m, 
San’ta Barbara, (bdr'bah-rah,) in California, a S. W. E. of Cape Muytien, Pop. 12,000, 

Co., extending along the Pacific coast ; dred, 5/00 sq. | Santo Agostinho., (~th-gus-leen’o,) [Pg., St. Angus. 

m.; C. Santa Barbara. Pup. 7.7 85. — A seaport-towmr, G. tine, ] a Promontory on the N.E. coast of Brazil, 25 nl. & 

of above co., 279 m. S. E. of San Francisco, Pop. 4,255, of Pernambuco: S. Lat, sc 21% W. Lon. 349 56. 

— SANTA BARRARA ISLANDS, in / fürn, constitute a Santon, (%% en.) [Sp.] In Mohanimedan countries, 

&roup extending for u distance of 175 m., along the especially Turkey, a name frequently bestowed Upona 

Coast of Los Angeles, San Diego, and Santa Barbara travelling dervish, 

COS, They are nine in number, Santonine, (sd7'to-nin.) [Fr.] (Chem.) The vermifuge 


Santa Catalina, ile nl,) an island lying off principle of the Semen Contra, a medicinal bulbstance 
the Mosquito Coast, Central America. It has an excel 


obtained from the flower-heads of Some of the Artem isꝛas, 
lent harbor, in N. Lat. 1 2Y 40", W. Lon. 819 zz. 10%, and a most powerful anthelmintic, 

Santa Claras, (La- ih.) in California, a W. co., adjoin- Santorin. (aingo Teen, un island of the Greek Archi. 
ing the Bay of San Francisco; area, I. 200 aq, m.; S. San pelago, in the gean Sea, 12 In. S. of Scio; area, 45 sq. 
José, m. It is famous for its fine figs. Pup. 13,000, 

Ban'ta Cruz, Front,) in nid, a. W. CO, Washed Santos, (.) Pe., Saints, ] a flourishing seaport of 
by the Pacific Ocean ; arec, OW sq. m. ; C. Santa Cruz. Brazil, S. E. Coast, 54 m. S. S. E. of Sig Paulo, with an ex- 
=A seaport-rown, capital of above county, 59 miles cellent harbor; S. Lat. 2° 55% W. Lon. 46° 19. Pup. 
8. S. E. of San Francisco. 10,000, 

Santa Fé, G25 in err ien, à N. central co.; aren, 


Santarem, (*dn-fah'ràm,) a town of Portugal, on the 
Tagus, 50 m. N. J. E. of Lisbon. Pop. 10,000, 4 town 


co., and of the Territory, on a river of same name (Or 
Sao Franciseo, (c . fritn-sees'ka,) (Pe. St. Francis,] 
Lat. 30-339. W. Lon. 601-62? : C. Santa Fé. Jip. Sb. 218. 
lantic by a delta of two mouths, in 8. Lat. 109 24° W. 
parasitical on roots, with alternate or rarely opposite its mouth are the celebrated falla of São Affonso, the & 
alba, nud other pecies, natives of Tudia or of the East port of Brazil, at the entrances of the Rio dos Mheos. (a 
small ornamental articles, and js remarkable for ity ; Snóne, (in.) a river of France, rising in the dept. Vos. 
preservation of specimens in natural history, 
tinland by miles M. S. W. of Rio-de-Janeiro, P of prov. 535,000 = 
Magdalena Bay; N. Lat AP? 30, W. Lon. 11 1? 30, ii ” j 
lombia, on a bay of the Caribbean Sea, 40 in. N. E of the of Brazil, N. E. coast; S. Lat. 5° 28", W. Lon. 350 16’. 
islands, on the W. coast oi Acarnanía ; area, 180 sq. m. through the tissues of the stem, dissolving the secre. 
of same name, with a good and fortif, harbor, 50 ni. N. E. Where it is assimilated and altered; and from the leaves 
lying at the mouth of the Bay of Honduras, abt. 150 m. tienlarly carbonic acid, in solution, It passes, in its 
tubes and vessels of the wood, and their intercellular 
of Brazil, on the Tapajos, where it unites with the Ama- 
or growth. —( Fort.) A trench or approach made under 
Santa'rem Channel 


San Vicen te, (ve-scin’ta,) a town of Central Ameri 
2,000q. m.; C. Santa Fé. Pp. 9.69 — A town, C. of above C. of San Salvador, 25 m. E. S. E. of San Salvador, / op. 
9,000. 
Chicito); N. Lat. 35? 417, W. Lon: 1059 10’. 
Ban'ta Fé, a p. of the Argentine Confederation, bet. 8. 8 great river of the Brazilian empire, having its rise in 
S. Lat. 202, W. Lon. 459, and embouching into the At- 
ntalacer, (tin-L4A-la'se-o, ) (Bot) An O0. of plants, 2 8 
all. Asarales, consisting of trees, shrubs, or her bs, often Lon. 36° A utter a N.E. flow of 1,200 m. 160 m. from 
entire leaves without stipules, the flowers usually green American rival to those of Niagara, 
in terminal or lateral heads, cymes, or spikes, Na ntalun Sao Jorge dos Itheos, (Jorzh döz e- Va.) a sca. 
Indies, vield the Sandalwood, which ig compact and stream 130 m. in length,) 130 in. 8.W. of Bahin. I'm. 
finc-iriuned, very suitable for making Work-boxes and 4.000. 
fragrance, Which, however, is fatal to insects, S0 that Res, and connecting with the Rhone at Lyon, after a & 
Cabinets of Sandal-wood are extremely suitable for the flow of 225 m. ` 
? In natu Sao Paulo, (-po'lo,) (Pg.. St. Paul.] a prosperous and 
Santa Margarita, (mirga ere CU) un island off the Well-situated city of Brazil, C. of p. of same name, 220 
S. W. coast of California, divided from tho m 
A of city, 20,000, 
Santa Marta, (-muhir'tah,) a seaport of the U. S. of Co- Sao Roque. (rGk,) (Cap,) [Pg., St. Roc h,] a headland 
embouchure of the Magdalena River, wp. 2.000. Sap, (sip) [A. 8. supe.) (Hot.) The Juice of planta, 
Santa Maura, (mo’ra,) or LEOCADIA, one of the Ionian Which is absorbed from the earth by the roots, rises 
Pop. 20,000. g f tions it meets with in its course, and thua acquiring 
ntander, (sin-tdn-dair’,) a seaport of Spain, C. of p. hew properties: it ia conveyed thence to the leaves, 
of Bilbad. Pop. 20,000, to the bark. In its crude state it consists of little more 
Santanilla, in-.) or Tir SW ws, two islands than water, holding earthy and Euseous matter, par- 
N. of the Mosquito Coast; N. Lat. 170 25% W. Lon. 830 up ward mation. through all the tissue8 of the stern 
50’ Which is Permeable; and probably through all the 
passages, The S is to the tree What the blood is to the 
l animal; it supplies all that is required for sustenance 
Zons, 60 m. S. W. of Montalegre, 1%. 10,000, 
dr extends bet. the Salt Key] cover of enbions, &c. 
Re Bahama Banks, W. Ddies, in N. Lat. 249, W. Lon. Sapajous, (sd p'aA-jooz.) (Zo5l) A up of monkeys, 


; tribe Celnde. including, L the Spider Monkeys (sec ATI 
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LES); 2. the Howlers, genus Mycetes, which are found | Sappho, (df Vo.) A celebrated Greek lyric poetess, whe 


throughout the whole length of the territory occupied 
by the American monkey tribes. Howlers have the | 
head pyramidal, and are provided with a vocal appara- 
tus by which they produce the loudest and most fright- 
ful yells or howls, often making night hideous. These 
monkeys are mostly of large size, three feet long, with 
a tail about as long as the body, and they are more fe- 
rocions than any other American species. 3. The 
Weepers, gen. Cebus (Fig. 549), very numerous in Guiana 
and Brazil, and 1 their name from their plain- 
tivecry. They are mild in disposition, quick in their 
movements, and easily tamed. . 

Sapindacear, (sip-in-da'/se-e.) [From L. sapo Indicus, 
Indian soap.] An O. of plants, all. Sapindales, includ- 
ing abt. 70 genera. The typical gen. Sapindus is mostly 
found within the tropics in both hemispheres, and con- 
sists of trees or shrubs, with alternate usually pinnate 
leaves without a terminal leaflet; and panicles of small 
white or greenish. perfect or unigexual, five- or four- 
parted flowers, "The fruits are fleshy externally, and do 
not open when ripe. Those of several species are acrid, 
and are called So«p-berries, from their being used in the 
tropics as a substitute for soap, their outer covering or 
shell containing a saponaceous principle (saponine) in 
sufficient abundance to produce a lather with water. 

Sapindales, (sa-pin'da-leez.) (Bot.) An all. of plants, 
sub-class Hypogynous Erogens, characterized by mono- 
dichlamydeous unsymmetrical flowers, axile placentie, 
an imbricate calyx and corolla, definite stamens, and 
little or no albumen. 

Saponaria, (sdp-0-na're-ch.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, 
O. Caryophyllacee, The Common Soapwort, S. officinalis 
(Fig. 577), is found on waysides, in thickets, and on the 


Fig. 511. — BAPONARIA OFFICINALIS. 


banks of streams. Doth the root and the leaves contain 
saponine, in consequence of which they are sometimes 
used for washing. 

Snponifien'tion. (Ciem.) See Soap, 

Saponine, (sdp’o-nin.) [From L. sapo, sonp.] (Chem.) 
A substance allied to Glucose, and found in the Soap- 
wort, the fruit of the horse-chestnut, the pimpernel, 
the root of the pink, and in many other plants. Itmay 
be extracted by boiling alcohol, which deposits it in an 
amorphous state on cooling. & is soluble in water, and 
its solution is characterized by the readiness with 
which it lathers like soap and water, although it may 
contain a very small quantity of S. This property 
lends to the use of decoctions containing it, such as 
those of the soap-wort, and of the soap-nut of India, 
for the purpose of cleansing certain delicate fabrics. 

Sapotacer, (sdp-o-ta/se-e.) (Bot.) An O. of plants, all. 
Rhamnales, consisting of trees and shrubs chiefly tropi- 
cal, with the juice frequently milky, alternate un- 
divided leaves without stipules, and small flowers, soli- 
tary or clustered in the axils of the leaves. 

Sapphire, (4f fir.) From Gr. sappheiros.] ( Min.) A 
very hard gem, consisting of alumina, It is of various 
colors, the blue being generally called the S.; the red 
the oriental ruby; and the yellow the oriental topaz. 
Kare found in various places; as Pegu, Calicut, Ca- 
nanor, and Ceylon, in Asia; and Bohemia and Silesia, in 
Europe. The asterias, or star-stone, is a very beautiful 
variety, in which the color is generally of a reddish- 
violet, with an opalescent lustre. 


flourished about the beginning of the 6th century B. a 

Sapuca’ya-nut. (Bot.) See LECYTHIDACEA. 

Sap- wood. (Bot.) See ALBURNUM. 

Saquache, a co. of Colorado; C. Saquache. 

Saraband, (sir'a-bünd.) (Mus. A composition in 
triple time, played to a Spanish dance, of the minuet 
class, said to have been introduced by the Saracens. 

Saracens, (The.) (sir'ah-s£nz) [From Ar. sarâk, 
plunder.] (Hi«.) The name of an Arabian tribe whose 
origin and location rests in obscurity, though the name 
is said to be derived from the habits of pillage to which 
they were addicted. The name, later, came to be ap- 

lied to the Bedouin Arabs, and afterwards to the 
oslem race generally, especially those who engaged 
in resisting the Crusaders in the East. 

Saragossa, (sal-ra-gos/sah,) Sp. ZARAGOZA, ] a city of 
Spain, C. of a p. of same name, and whilom metropolis 
of the kingdom of Aragon, on the Ebro, 176 m. N.E. of 
Madrid. Its university dates from 1478, and it is re- 
markable in history for the resolute defence made 
against the French, who besieged it for seven months, 
1808-9. Pop. 56,310. 

Saramaca, (sah-rah-ma'kah,) a river of S. America, 
Dutch Guiapa, emptying into the Atlantic, 30 m. W. of 
the Surinam sestuary, after a flow of 200 m. in a N. 
direction. 

Saratoga, (sár-a-to'gah,) in New Fork, an E. co., drained 
by the Mohawk and Sacondaga rivers. Area. 780 sq. m. 
Capital, Ballston.—Sa4RATOGA SPRINGS, a town and tash- 
ionable watering-place of above county, 38 miles N. hy 

W. of Albany. The mineral springs here, 23 in number, 
are efficacious in liver-complaint, chronic dyspepsia, 
&c., and attract yearly immense numbers of visitors. 
Pop. (1890) 13,124. Near this place, after the battles 
of Stillwater and Bemus' Heights, Gen. Burgoyne, at 
the head of an English army, capitulated, Oct. 13, 1777. 

Saratov, (sah'rah-tof,) a city of Russia in Europe, C. 
of govt. of same name, on the Volga, 335 m. &.&.E. of 
Nijni-Novgorod. It is a well-built- place, with many 
manufactures and an active trade. Pop. 93,218. 

Sarawak, ((scrah-wohk,) a rajahship of the island of 
Borneo, bet. N. Lat. 19 8'-19 5*', E. Lon. 1099 19’-11U8 
39’, extending from the river Samarahan to Cape Datvo 
on the W.coast. In 1544, the native Dyak tribes elected 
an Englishman, Sir James Brooke, their sovereign ot 
“rajah,” through whom the country has chiefly become 
known. — SARAWAK, the C., is situate on a river of same 
name. Pop. 15,000. 

Sarcocarp, (sdr'ko-kahrp. [From Gr. sarkos, flesh, 
and karpos, fruit.] (Bot.) The fleshy portion of a peri- 
carp, or the pulp found between the endocarp and the 
epicarp. 

Sarcocele, (sír'ko-sél.) [From Gr. sarkos, and kélé,a 
eid (Med.) Abscess or tumefaction of the testicle. 


Sarcolite, (sir'ko-lit.) [From Gr. sarkos, and lithos, a 
sona] (Min.) A flesh-colored species of zeolite. 
Sareology, (Alo. je.) [From Gr. sarkos, and logos, 


doctrine.} (Anat.) That branch of the science which 
treats of, or has reference to, the soft or fleshy parts of 
the body; as the muscles, fat, intestines, &c. 
Sarcophagus, (Aa gs. [From Gr. sarkos, and 
phago, I eat.) (Antiq. A species of limestone em- 
ployed by the ancients in the construction of coffins, 
urns, &c., and which, according to Pliny, possessed the 
power of consuming, within 40 days, the bodies which 
they inclosed. Hence, the name came to be applied to 
all coffins of stone, even though often used for a con- 
trary purposeto that expressed by the origin of thename. 
Sardanapalus. See ASSYRIA. 
Sardine, (sir'deen.) (Zodl.) See CLUPEIDA. 
Sardinia, (sir-din'e-ah.) (rc SARDEGNA.] An Italian 
island of the Mediterranean, having the Strait of Boni- 
facio between it and Corsica to the N.; oblong in shape, 
it has a length of 160 m., N. to S., and averages 60 m. 
in width. Area, 9,240 sq. miles. Surface mountainous ; 
soil fertile enough for agricultural purposes, nnd rich 
in minerals. C. Cagliari. S. claims to have been settled 
by a Libyan colony under Sardus, B. c. 1200; and, in 
course of ages became the property successively of the 
Carthaginians, Romans, Vandals, Goths, Moors, Genoese, 
and Aragonese. In 1720, it passed under the rule of the 
dukes of Savoy, and has since become incorporated 
with the kingdom of Italy, as a part of the former 
kingdom of Sardinia. Pop. 588,064. — S. (KINGDOM or.) 
A European monarchy founded in 1720 by Victor Ama- 
deus L, Duke of Savoy, and which merged into the 
autonomized kingdom of Italy, under Victor Emman- 
uel, in 1861. It consisted of the duchies of Savoy and 
Genoa, the principality of Piedmont, the island of Sar- 
dinia, and the country of Nice; and its continental ex- 
—. embraced an area of 20,000 sq. m. with its cap. at 
Tin, 
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Sardis, (r drt.) (Anc. Geog.) A great city of Asia 


flowers yellowish, diecions, and Appearing beforg the 
Minor, abt. 60 m. E. N. E. of Smyrna, the river Pac. A 


leaves, X Oficmalis (Fig. 578) isa Dative of N. eric 
extending 


from Canada 
to Florid R. 


look of Revelation. Its ruins are Very extensivo, 
rdon’‘ie Laugh, A (d.) ` See Risus Sar- 
DONICUS, 

Sardonyx, (sdr’do-niks.) [Gr., the Sardian onyx.] 
(Min.) A genus of semi-peliucid Coms, of the onyx 
Structure, zoned or tabulated ; and Composed of the 
Matter of the OUYX, varicguted With that of the red or 


yellow carnelian, It is often blood-red, by transmitted Which de. 
t. 


pend partly 
on the pres. 
ence of a yo}. 
atile oil, In 
Medicine, ya. 
rious prepa- 
rations of &. 
are Used jn 
rheumatj c 
and skin af- 
lcctions, gen- 
Crally, how. 
ever, in com- Fig. 578. — SASSAFRAS OFFICINALIS, 
bination with 

other more potent drugs. g tea mixed with milk 
Fusar forms the drink known as Saloop, In Virginia 
the Joung shoots are made into à kind of beer; in 
Louisiana the leaves are used as a condiment in sanc 
While their mucilaginons Properties render them use- 


* 


nargasso Soa. (The.) (&kir-gdsso.) (Phys, em.) 
The name Kiven to a large tract of water many hundre 

miles in extent, in the Middle of the Atlantic Ocean, 
and W. of the Canary and Cape Verd Islands, It is 
habitually calm, and Covered with floating Bea-weed 


Oceanic meadow — the home of myriads of small crusta- 
ceans, and minute organisms id avoided by naviga- 
tors, Columbus Was the first to Sail across It, and he 
imagined hitaself to bo near land, upon viewing such 
evidences of vegetation. 
Sargassum., (. (Bot) A gen. of dark-epore] 
zm. characterized by the fruit-bearing receptacles 
being Collected jn little bundles jn the axils of the 
leaves, See Sana sso SEA, 
Sari, (sah’re,) n town of Persia, C. of p. Mazanderan, 
Dear the S. shorn of the Caspian Sea, and 115 In. N. E. of 
„heran. Pp. 15,000, 
ark, (Schr) the Smallest of the Channel Islanda, be. 
longing to Groat Britain ; Lat. 399 307 N., Lon. 2° 52 W. 
t is 2 m. in length and greatest breadth. 
natin, (ser-mt’ sheath.) (Ane. Geog ) The ancient 
Dame of the Kroat eastern Steppe of Europe, including 
oland and Part of Russia. and extending to the norih 
of the Euxino as far as “Scythia. 
rmentous, (Stir-mén iis, ) [From Lat. sarmentosus, 
full of twigs.] (Bot) An epithet for a stem that js 
filiform nnd almost naked; or has leaves only in 
brauches at the joints or Knots, where it Strikes root, 
nin. (#ir’ne-ah.) a river-port Of Canada W., C. Lamb. 
ton co. on St. Clair Hiver, near Its junction With Lake 
Huron, Pop. 4,500, 
arno, (hi a town and ADN of 8. Italy, P. Princi. 
Pato-Citeriore, 9n à river of sane name, 12 m. N.W. of 
alerno. Po 16,374. 
aros, (Gulf of, ('r) an arm of tho Æ gean Sea, 
1aVINg the Gallipoli peninsula between it and the wa. 
ters of the Hellespont, Length, 0 m.; breadth, 20. 
arpy, (Are, in N; braska, an E. CO., adjoining Iowa; 
urea, 245 sq, m.; C. Bellevue. 
rracenince;. (si TAS N-C-0' eese ) (Hof) A 8mal] 
. of Plants, all. Ranales, consisting of herbs from 
Dorthern and tropical America, remarkable for their 
Pitcher-shaped radical leaves. 
arsaparil'ia. (Hot.) Soe Sirtlar, 
rthe, (aahrt.j n river of France, taking ffs rise in the 
dept. Orne, and falling into the Mayenne, near Angers, 
after a S. S. W. course of 160 m. A N. W. dept. of 
France, b. N. by Orne, and S. by Indre-et-Loire and 
Maine-et-Loire; area, 2,470 sq: m.; C. Le Mans. Lop, 
463,619. 
arto, ANDREA DEL, (ANDREA Vanucenr,) (Nr,) an 
eminent Italian Painter of the Florentine School, p. 


Sassari, (Ha. a fortified town of Italy, on the 
N. W. Coast of the island of Sardinia, on a gulf of samo 
Dane, 20 m. long ang 35 broad, 58 m. N. W. of Oristano; 
N. Lat. 409 4g. 95^ E. Lon. &o 9X. Pop. 23 672, 

Sastra, (SG stra) SHASTRA, or SAASTER, (Hind, Lit.) 
A book which contains iulerpretationg of the sacred or- 
dinaneces, Of these there are six, regarded by the Hin. 

003 ag containing all knowledge — both human and 
divine, They are those.of the Veda, Upaveda, Vedanga, 


à yellow dye, 


Satan, (sa Cin.) (Seript.) A Hebrew term, meaning 
enemy or adversary, and used in Several instances in 
this sense in the Old Test, ment, Generally, however, 
it is "pplied to the Devil, the mighty spirit of evil, in 
rebellion against God, and antagonistic to man. 

Satellite, (sdt'el-lit.) [From J. satelles, an attendant. 
(4150) A small, Secondary Planet, or one Which revolves 
around a larger or primary planet: they are so named 
because always geen in attendance upon them, and 
Completing the orbit of the sun along with them. Tha 
earth has ] S, called the moon ; Jupiter has 4; Saturn, 
8; Uranus, 4; eptune, robably, 2. and M 4 

Satin, (sit in.) [Fr.] 'd A soft closely woven 
silk, with a £lossy surface. In the manufacture of 

oiher silken stuffs, each half of the Warp is raised 

alternately, but in Making &, the Workman on] raises 
the filth or the eichth part of the Warp ; in which way it 

acquires that lustre anq brilliancy which distinguish it 

from most other kinds of silks. The chief seats of the 

eatin manufacture are Lyon in France, and Genoa and 
lorence in Ital 


Sat in-wood, (Bol.) See CuLoroxrrox and CEDRE- 
Descent of (ho LACER. 
[ à . 4 Satire, (sdt'ire or de. [Fr.; I. satira, (Lit) A 
excelled in harmony 9f color and breadth and fidelity | Species of Writing, the Object of Which is a Ways casti- 
- D. 1530, gation, It Presupposes not merely much natural wit, 
rtorius, (&ir-to're- ia. [From J. Sartor, a failor.] zati i 
(Anat.) A flat, slender musclo of the thigh, and tho | A 
lougest in the human body, extending from the upper Satrap, (sitt’rip.) [From Gr. safrapes,] ( Hist.) Under 
and anterior Part of the thigh to the inner part of tiro | the anc. Persian monarchy, tho title of the governor 
tibia. It Serves to bend the leg inwards obliquely, and | ofa Prov., or satrapy, 
to bring one leg across the other, Whence its name of Satu ration, (Sal-Yii-rd’shun,) [From Lat. Saluratio, a 
S., or * tailor's muscle,” satisfying] (Chem.) That Peint at which a body censes 
sh, (sish.) Fr. Chassis.) (Arch.) That framing jn Y is i 
a window which seryes to hold the Panos of glass in i 
their places, fullest extent, it is Said to be saturated with lime, 
Saskatchewan. (-kdch'e-witn, ) Ind, “rapid cur- Saturday, (sl irda.) [L. dies Saturni, Saturn's day.] 
rent,” | a great river of Brit. N. America, has its source (Calendar. ) The seventh or Jast day of the week : kept 
in the Rocky Mta. by two heads one in N. Lat. 80 by the Jews as their Sabbath, It was dedicated by the 
the other in 539 30^: both Meeting near W. Lon. -150, omang to Saturn — whence the name, 
and debouching into Lake Winnipeg, aftera N. E. course Satureia, (situ-re’ah.) (Bol.) A gen. of Plants, O. 
1.000 m. Lam iaceæ. The Common or Summer Savory, & hor- 
anidæ, (ade nde, or SASSANIDPg, (List) The tensis, al the Winter Savory, & montana, are cultivated 
name of a Persian dynasty of monarchs Which reigned i à 


in gardens, and highly esteemed jn cookery for their 
L 4. D., and Which inclu ed among it; Iné:unbers POWerful aromati 
ADU aud Chosroes T. 


€ flavor, 
turn (satürn.) [L. Saturnus. (Myth, The son or 
Sassa ras, (sds’sa-frdg,) (Bot.) A gen. of trocs, 0. Ccelug and Terra, and father 4 the Olym to, gods, 
acer, The leaves are deciduous and Veiny; the Jupiter, Juno, Neptune, and Pluto ; Who attempted to 
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devour all his male children, and was only prevented by | exceptions they have four feet, which are generally fur- 
the artifices of their Muses. He was eventually dethroned | nished with nails. The ribs are movable, partially con. 
by Jupiter. The legeuds respecting him ditler greatly nected to the sternum, and are raised and depressed in 
from each other; and by sume he is represented as respiration. The O. is divided into the families Croco- 
merely a rustic deity of Italy. — (Ast) A conspicuous — dilidir, Lecertinid:e, Geckotidie, Scincocdie, and Chalcida. 
planot, though not so brilhant as Jupiter, Venus, or Sauride. 4, re-le.) [From Gr. sauros, a lizard, and 
even Mars. Its diameter ia about 76.08 miles; and its eidos, shape]. (Ze6l.) The Gar-pike family, comprising 
volume nearly 1,000 times that of the earth. He re- elongated malacopterygious fishes covered with scales 
volvos at the distance of about 500 millions of miles] of stony hardness, which ure extended into imbricated 
from tlie sun, and the period of bis sidereal revolution spines upon the first rays of all the fins, 

js about 29! 5 years. His orbit is nearly circular: and: Sauraraceam, u- re . (Bot.) The Lizard's 


at the beginning of the present century it was inclined ; Tail fain., a small O. of plants, atl. Piperales, the typical 


to the ecliptic at an angle of 2? 29/50, that eccentricity | species of Which is Suururus, an herbaceous perennial, 
being subject to a decrease of 0155" annually. He ro-! a native of the marshes of N. America, which has alter- 
tates about his axis in 10 h. 2% m. Ius s.; this rapid] nate broad heart-shaped leaves, and small white flowers, 
motion produces great centrifugal foree; and hence he | nearly sessile in à slender naked terminal spike, from 
is very much fattened at the poles. Unlike any other; which the plant has derived its popular name. 


planet of the solar system, S has three rings —one Saururus. (sew roeriis.) (Bot.) See SAURURACES. 
having been discovered lately; they lie in the same Sau’ ry. (Zool). See CLUPEIDA, 

plane, and are concentric with the planet and each Saussure, Horace BENEDICT. DF, ( /a distin- 
other. The exterior ring is 21,146 miles in width; the, — guished Swiss naturalist, B. at Geneva, in 1740; p. 1797. 
next 34,5351 miles; they are 1,791 miles from cach other; His pp. published work is Fuyuge duns les Alps (A vols., 
and the inner one 195099 miles from the planet; they! 17961. 

are not more than 250 miles in thick ness. ‘The third: Sauterme, (so2aírs'.) [Fr.] A favorite growth of the 


ring is very faint and dusky; but there is no doubt of | Bordeaux class of French white wines. 

its existence. These rings consist of solid matter, as Savage Islands, (The.) (4 “. n cluster lying in 
appears from the shadow they cast; and they revolve the S. Pacific Ocean: S. Lat. 19° 1', W. Lon. 1699 377, 
round their centres. Savana la Mary, (soh-van'uah lah mohr) u seaport on 


Saturnalia, (-A- nalen.) [Lat.] (Anti7.) Feasts the S. W. coast of Jamaica; N. Lat. 18° 12’, W. Lon. 78? 
in honor of Saturn. The S are by some supposed to. 6“. Pop. 3,000. 
have had their Origin in Greece; but by whom they fu vanilin. (sdr-oh-neel'yah,) a seaport of the U. S. of 


were instituted or introduced among the Romans is Colombia, 60 m. N. E. of Carthagena, 
not known, as their origin is lost in the most remote Savanna, (sa-ran^nah,) or SAVANNAIL [Sp. sarana, a 
antiquity. They were celebrated with such cireum-| coveilet.]. (Geog) An open grassy phun, of large ex- 
stances as were thought characteristic of the golden i tent. and destitute of trees; See PRAIRIE. 
age; particularly the overthrow of distinction and ; Savannah, a river of the Southern States. has its 
rank. Slaves were reputed masters during the three souree in the Alleghany Mts, near the S. W. frontier of 
days they lasted ; were at liberty to say what they | N. Carolina, and forms the boundary bet. TR A nud 
pleased; and, in fine, were served at table by their | S. Carolina, till it enters the Atlantic, 15 miles S. E. of 
owners, These festivities, in which men indaleed in| Savannah city, after à S S. E. course of 4/0 miles. It is 
riot without restraint, were held annually towards the; navigable for craft of 150 tons as fur as Augusta, 230 m. 
end of December. | from its embouchure.— In Georgia, a handsome, well 
Saturnia, cecddr’nech.) (Zi.) A gen. of lepidopter- i. built city aud port of entry, C. of Chatham co., on the 
ous insects, fain. Bh, The Saturnians have the; above river, NO miles . W. of Charleston, S. is ono 
antenne widely feathered only in the males, and the, of the principal cotion-shipping ports in the Union. 
lurva has small warts crowned with long prickles or Its harbor is defended by forts Jackson and Pulaski, 
branching spines and these prickles sting severely, S.] and can accommodate at high-water vessels drawing 14 
mata, the Proserpina, has both pairs of wings crossed by |. ft. of Mater. This city, founded in 1733, repulsed a 
a broad yellow-white band, near the middle of whieh, on British squadron which attempted its capture in 1776. 
each wing, there is a kidney-shaped spot of black with Two years later, however, the enemy occupied it. Dur- 
a whitish crescent. ing the Civil War, after resisting its reduction by the 
Satyr, (hr) [From Gr. satyros.) (Myth) A sylvan; National naval forces, it surrendered to Gen. Sherman, 
deity, or deini-zod, represented asa monster, half man: in Feb., 1865, 
and half goat; having horns ou his head, à hairy body, , Savant, (sde0n7,) pl. Savas. [Fr., from soroir, to 
with the feet and. tail of a goat. S. are usually found know.] (Tit.) A man of eminent literary erudition or 
in tho train of Bacchus, and have been distinguished scientific acquirements, 
for lasciviousness and riot. Savary., ANNE JEAN MARIE RENE, Duc pr Rovigo, (sah- 
Baty ride, (scvir'e-de.) (AM.) The Satyrus fam., com- vere) a French general and diplomatist, B. in the Are 
prising butterflies which have the wings broad and dennes, 1774. Atter serving under Moreau and Desaix, 
more or less rounded. The larvæ are pale green. he became aidale-camp to Bonaparte, and general of 
Chiouobar semidea, the Mountain Buttertly, is found as division in 1805. 1n 187 he gained a victory over the 
yet only on Mount Washington, in New Hampshire. Russians at Ostrolenka: in the following year was sent 
Saucisse, - or Svccis’sun, (Fr, u S. Sn ge.] on a mission to Madrid, and in 816 s. Fouché in the 
(Fert) A bundle of fagots or fascines, made of Krent portfolio of police. In 1551! he received the chief come 
branches of trees bound together at some length; used mand in Algerin, and p. two years afterward, 
as n covering for sharpshooters, or to erect. batteries, ANC. or Sasvr, Goohr, n river of the Austrian empire, 
epaulements, Ke. — Gun.) A long pipe or bag; inde of having its source in N. Carniola and joining the Danube 
well-pitehed linen cloth, or of leather: it is filled with at Belgrade, after an E.. E. course of 0090 m. 


powder, and then laid down with one end in the cham- Savigliano, (dieedlyal’no,) a fortif. manuf. town of 
ber of the mine, and the other at the place of firing. It N. Italy, p. Coni, 9 m. E. of Saluzzo. Pep. 19,000, 
serves to ignite mines, caissons, &. Savings-bank, (sae, [From L. salvo, to keep 
Sauer-Kraut, (sewr-hrow!,) (Ger, sour cabbage. | rafe.) An institution established for the purpose of en- 
(Cookery.) A favorite dish of German origin, 1 couraging prevident habits among the poorer classes, 


of sliced cabbage, seasoned with salt, pepper, and cloves, by enabling them to deposit small sums of money at 
and stored in barrels for winter use. liberal interest, and returnable on demand, The carliest 
Saugerties, %% ir-.) in New York a village of F. B, properly so called, of which we have any account, 
Ui-ter co,, ou the Hudson, 100 m. N. of New York. Pop. are those of Hamburg, founded in 1778, aud of Berne 
3,131. about 9 years afterwards, The first institution of this 


Baul, (sawl) (Srript.) The son of Kish, of the tribe of kind in this conntry was established in Philadelphia, 
Benjamin, the first king of the Israelites, anointed hy | Nov., 1816. Thev are now very numerous in the U. 
Samuel, n. c. 1091, and after a reign of 40 years, filled) States, and, in general, remarkably well managed. 
with various events, slain with his sous on. Monnt Gil- Savoie. in France. Sce Savoy. 
boa. He was succeeded by David, who was his son-in-law, Savona, (sieve nah) n manuf. town and seaport of N. 
and whom he had endeavored to put to death, His his- Italy, p. Genoa. on. the Mediterranean, 20 m. S. W. of 
tory i contained in I Sam. X.-XXXi. - Ret.) See SHOREA,.— the city of Genoa, Pop. 15,526, 

Bault, 1 0 [Fr.] (Geey.) 1n Canadian parlance, a Savonaroln, GIROLAMO, Gali ro noh-ro'Tah an eminent 


rapid which obstructs the navigation of a river, Italian ecclesiastical reformer and orator, B. at. Ferrara, 
Naumur. (% n manuf. city of France, dep. Maine- 1452. He entered the Dominican order in 1475, and 
et-Loire, on the Loire, 28 m. S. E. of Angers, Pop, 16, &00n made himself a reputation by his eloquent preach- 


Sauria, (socre,) SAURIANS, or LIZARDS. (Zool. An ing. In his harangnes he denounced the abuses of the 
O. of reptiles, whose body is scaly but destitute of a | Church, and the vices and corruptions of the priest 
shell, much elongated, and the tail generally lone, and | hood; and, further, urged the political doctrine of re- 
whose mouth is lat ge and armed with teeth. With few, publicanism. In 1491, while prior of St. Mark’s at 
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Florence, he carried out greatly needed reforms, and | the title of grand-dukes by the Congress of Vienna mm 
alter the banishment of the Medici became the leader] 15160, — All the above states have been placed, 1906-7 4, 
of the Piagnoni or liberal party. Proving coutuinacivus! under the German Empire. 


to the authority of the Church, he received excommuni- Sax- horn, (si en.) [Named after the Inventor, A. 


“| 


cation in 1407, and, after being tortured, was put to a 
violent death in the following year. 

Savory. (Bot. ) See SATUREIA. 

Savoy, (uili- ren,) (anc, Stbandéa,) Fr. Swvotr.] a former 
sovereign duchy, und afterwards a division of the king- 
dom of Sardinia; now forming the two French depts. 
of Savors and HAUTE- Savoie, b. N. and N. E. by Switzer- 
hind, S. E. and 3. by Italy, and W. by the French depts. 
Isère and Ain, United arca, 4,270 sq. m. These depts. 
are watered by the Rhone, Isère, and other rivers: are 
fertile, and are rich in minerals. Cap. of Sarete, Cham- 
bery; of Haute-Savoie, Aunecy. Pop. 545,451. — This 
territory, created a duchy by Amadeus VIII. in 1410, 


Snxifragnceie, (alio fra 5 ,.) 


A. J. Sr.] (Mus) An improved form of the cornet- 
ü-piston. Sce Con NET. 

[From L. sarum, 
a stone, and Paongo, 1 break.) (.) The Saxifrazes, 
an O. of plants, all. Sizcifragales, comprising herba 
ceous plants, often growing in patches, with entire of 
divided alternate exsiipulate leaves, natives chiefly à; 
mountainous tracts in tlie nortiaecrn hemisphere, anc 
often found up to the limits of perpetual «now, some of 
them forming there à rich and beautiful turf, ane 
adorning it with their very pleasing flowers Some of 
the gen. Scrifrage are well known iu gardens, and are 
employed to cover Toc Yo works, Åe. 


was ceded to France by the King of sardinia in 1809, — Saxifrayales, (-fra’ga-leez.) (Bot. Y An all. of plants, 


House or Savoy, (ffist.) A dynastic race, one of the old- 
est and most illustrious in Europe. Its founder is said 
to have been one B.rthold, a German count, who settled 
iu tlie country between Lake Leman and Mont Blanc. 
In 1111 his descendants took the title of counts; in 1585 
they added the co. of Nice to their possessions; ín 1416 
formed a duchy of Savoy, and in 1415 annexed Pied- 
mont to it. Iu 17135, along with the island of Sicily, 

C they assumed the regal title, and after exchanging that 
island for Sardinia, in 1720, the chiet of the House 
ranked among European potentates as King of Sar- 
dinta, At the peace of 1*15, Genoa and Liguria were 
added to the possessions of the Sardinian dynasty, the 
direct male line of which expired in the person of 
Charles Felix, in 1881. In 18%, the head of the House 
of Savoy, Victor-Eminanuel II., became King of Mealy, 

Bavoyard, (sa-voiciri') (It. Sacgardo.] (Geoy.) A 
native or inhab. of Savoy. : 

Saw. (sw.) [From A. S. saga.) (Mach) A well-known 
cuttinz-iastrument. formed of. sliect-steel and armed 
witha Stouthied or serrated ede. They are either oblong 
or circular; the former kind being used by hand, the 
latter by machinery. 

Saw-bill. (Z,. A family (Proattid:e) of insessorial 
birds, with the bill as long as the head, gently decurved 
near the tip, but not hooked, and the cutting edges 
dentated; the tarsi long, feet large, the middle and 
other toes connected for more Chan half their length. 

fnw-fi«h. (Zvl) See SqvsLID 8. 

Saw-fly. (ZH.) A am. (Teatiredinetie) of hymenop- 
terous insects, in which the females have an ovipositor 
consisting of double saws lodged under the body, and 
covered by two pieces which serve as a sheath, They 
are sluggish in their habits and tly only in the warmest 
days. Their larvie have from 18 to 22 legs, and are 
found in communities on the leaves of birch and alder 
holding on by their true legs, while the rest of the body 


is curved curiously upwards; or appearing like slags | 


on the leaves of the pear and other fruit-trees, aud those 
of the ruse; while others feed Upon the stems of plants, 
or roll up a leat, or construct cases of particles of leaves 
to hide in. 

Bawemill, (neu.) A mill for sawing lumber, marble, 
éc., by water-, steams, or other motive power, 


Saxe. IIERMANN MAURICE, COUNT DE. (iis an eminent | 


marshal of France, was son of Augustus“ tlie Strom”! 
Elector of Saxony sod king of Poland, by Aurora, 
Countess von Konigsmark. After di ~tingnishing inte 
self in arms against tie Swedes and French, he joined 
the military service of the lutter in 1220, became Duke 
of Courland in 1728, and was the sometime lover of tho 
Smipress Anna of Russia, 1730. He took Prague in 1741, 
received the marshal's staff in 1745, and, while in com- 
mand of the army in Flanders, gained the battles of 
Fouteuoy (1745), and Laufeld (1747). D. 1750. 

Saxe. Joux GODFREY, an American humorous poet, n. in 
Franklin co., Vermont, 1816. His poems ure very popu- 
lar, and rank among the most successful productious of 
their kind. 

Saxe- Altenburg, (aul'en-boorg) a small quasi-in- 
dependent duchy of N. Germany, surrounded by the 


Saxon, (sikson.) [A. S. Sezan.] 


See SAXIFR AGACE.£, 
(Ethel) An- 
ciently, one of a family of people which inhabited the 
N. parts of Germany. aud invaded aud subjugated Bri- 
tain in the o-6th centuries. See ANGLES. — (Mud. Ge 22.) 
A native or inhab. of the Kingdom of Saxony, or of one 
of the so-called Saxon duchies, as that of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha. 


sub-class /erigunvus n fegen. 


Saxony, (sdks’o-ne,\a kingdom of Europe, N.E. Ger- 


many, bet. N. Lat. 5% 10—519 25 and E. Lon. 11? io’ 
15, b. N. and N. E. by Prussia, S. by Bobemia and Ba- 
varia, und W. by the Saxon dic bus Area, 115 Ger. 
sq. miles, In shape an irregular triangle, the apex of 
which points to Bavaria, the 8, parts of the State are 
niountaineus, with the Erzgebirge for its Bohemian 
frontier, guil is generally hizhiy fertile, well culti- 
vated, and drained by the rivers E Ibe, Pleisse, Saale, &c. 
At least one-fourth of the surface is woodland ; ‘and 
two-thirds of the remainder under tilluze, yielding the 
cerealia, Vegetables, fruits, Max, bemp, hops, &c. Ct: 
tle- and shiccp-breedinz is un industry lu rely engaged 
in. The mineral wealth of S. is loth rich and abun- 
dant. The chief ores consist of silver, cobalt, tin, bis- 
meth, nickel, iron, lead; coal is also extensively mined, 
as well as porcelain earth, and great varieties of pres 
cious stones are found, The smelting of metals is cen- 
tralized in large establishments belonging to the govt. 
As u manuf. country, F. stands foremost among German 
States; fabricating woollen and cotton stuffs, laces, 
embroideries, X., on the most extended scale. The 
fine porcelain, too, known as Dresden china, is un im- 
portant article of export. The many fairs of Leipzig 
are the chiefcommercial medium. The kingdom is di- 
vided into the 4 gots. (or circles) of Dresden, Leipzig, 
Zwickau, and Bautzen. Its chief urban centres are 
Dresden (the C.), Leipzig (renowned for its University, 
and the chief seat of the German book-tmde Chein- 
nita Zwickau, and Freiberg. The govt. is a limited 
and he reditary monarchy, under political vassalage ta 
Prussia since 1866. The Saxons are, taken asa unit, 
the most superior of German peoples — physically, in- 
tellectually. and industrially. The national debt at the 
end of INO stood at 114%. 125 thalers ($83,050,221), 
The army forms tho 12th anny division of the German 
empire, — For centuries an indep. State under the title 
of an Electorate, &. was formed into a Kingdom in 1808; 
and, taking part with Austria against P russia iu 1866, 
she 11 9 8 d the consequences of the latter's triumph by 
paying un indemnity of 25,000,000, ceding the strong 
fortress of Königstein, and enrolling herself a member 
ot the N. German Confederation under Prussian leader- 
ship. In the Franco-German war of 1570-1, the Saxon 
troops distinguished themselves under command of the 
Crown Prince, 2? op, 2,423, 101. 


Saxophone, (siks'ü-ron.) [Named after the inventor, 


M. S.] (Mus) A wind-instrument. of brass, played 
with a reed mouth-piece liko that of a clarionet, und 
adapted for soprano, allo, and bass. 


Senbies, Lat beez) (L.] (Med) A disease of the skin, 


accompanied by itching, Caused by insects breeding in 


the parts atlected. 


states of Saxony, Prussian Saxony, Saxe-Weimar, and! Seabiosa, i d^-e-o'za [From L. nher, harsh to the 


Saxe Meiningen: area, 27 Ger. sq. m. This duchy 
was formerly u member of the Germanic Confederation, 
C. Altenburg. Pap. 141,426. — Sax E-COBURG-QOTHA, 
(bugs . (DUCHY or,) a Bovercizn state of N. 
Germany, inelosed by Saxony, Saxe-Weitiar, Baxe- 
Meiningen, Bavaria, and Prussia: area, AY Ger, Sg. 

C. Gotha. 1%. 168.85. — SKXT-MTINIINESN-IUinp- 
BURGHAUSEN. 
of N. Germany: arer, % Ger. sq. In.; C. Meiningen, 


Diop. 130,355. — SA XE-W ri MAR- EISENACH, E -eUmdr-i'zn-dk, )! Scagliolna, (-l...) 


a grand-duchy of N. Germany, consisting of the former 
tty sovereign states of Weimar and Eisenac hy area, 
60:03 Ger. sq. m.; C. Weimar, Its priuces were allowed 


feel] (Lot) The Scatious, a gen. of herbaceous plants, 
O. Dipsacacese, With slender erect stalks, and terminal 
heads of flowers which ere otten radiated. One of the 
most familiarly known species is J. . the 
Mourntul Widow, a favorite in gardens, where it has 
been so Jong in cultivation that its native country is 
unknown. 


(-min' ig n-hVd-boorg-how' zu) a duchy | Scabious, (ak. -r.) (Hot). See ScaBIOSA., 
wead, ist dd) Zabola See SOOMBERID E. 


(It. irch.) A composition 
which is an excellent imitation of marble, It is com- 
posed of gypsum, or sulphate of limo, calcined and re- 
duced to a Luv powder and made into a paste with 
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water, when the color to be coated has been prepared 
with a surface of lime and hair; the calcined zypsum, 
previously passed through a sieve, is mixed with glue 
and isinglass, and laid on with wooden moulds, the 
proper colors being put in during the operation. When 
set, it is smoothed with a pumice-stone, and at the same 
time washed with a sponge and water; it is then pol- 
ished with tripoli, &c., and finished with pure oil. 

Scalia Nova, (skah’lah no'vah,) a seaport of Turkey in 
Asia, on a gulf of same name (140 m. long by 20 broad), 
40 m. S. of Smyrna. es 20,000. 

&enlds, or SKALDS, (skdldz.) [Norse, Skalda.] (Scand. 
Lit.) The title borne by the anc. Scandinavian poets, or 
those who flourished from the 10th to the 13th cent. 
They were a highly privileged class; acted as court 
minstrels and chroniclers, and frequently were en- 
trusted with missions of state and diplomacy. Their 
poetry was almost exclusively hyperbolical. 

Seale, (skdl.) [From It. scala, a ladder.) Literally, the 
basis of a balance; hence, by an extension of applica- 
tion, the balance itself; as, a pair of scales. — (pl.) 
( Astron.) Same as LIBRA, q. v. —(Arith.) The order of 
progression on which any system of notation or nu- 
meration is based ; as, the binary scale, decimal scale, — 
( Math.) In Mensuration, a line or rule of a definite 
length, divided into a given number of equal parts; for 
the purpose of measuring other linear magnitudes. 
Also, a mathematical instrument, consisting of a series 
of lines and figures engraved on a plane rule, whereby 
certain arithmetical resulta or proportional quantities 
are obtained by inspection; as, Gunter's scale, the diago- 
nal scale, &c. The S. of thermometers are graduated 
from some arbitrary point in degrees, which are also 
arbitrary. — ( Mus.) A series of sound, rising in acute- 
ness of pitch, or falling in gravity of tone, through de- 
grees into which all the harmonic intervals are cou- 
veniently divided. The S. may be simple, as comprising 
only the notes of one octave ; or compound, as embracing 
a series of octaves.—(Zodl.) Small, thin, imbricated 
plates or laminae, which grow out and defend the skin 
of fishes. They belong to the system of the rele mu- 
cosum. The so-called S. of serpents and other reptilia 
are modifications of the epidermis, and are often termed 
8cutes. — ( Bot.) A small p iur appendage, not unlike 
a rudimentary leaf; as, the scale of a pine-cone. 

Scale’-board, (-bord.) (Typog. Among printers, a 
thin strip of wood employed in registering types, ex- 
tending a page to its proper length, and making its 
margin even with the rest, &c. 

Scalene, (ska-lén’.) (From Gr. skalenos.] (Geom.) A 
scalene triangle is one whose sides and angles are unequal ; 
a scalene cone, one the axis of which inclines to the base. 

Scaliger. Junius CÆSAR, (skdi'e-jür,) an Italian critic 
and scholiast, B. at Padua, 1484, settled at Ageu, France, 
where he successfully practised medicine, and p. in 
1558. His principal works are De Causis Lingum Latine 
(1540); and De Arte Poetica. — His son, JOSEPH JUSTUS, 
B. 1540, became the greatest philologer of his time, und 
excelled in almost every branch of profound scholarship. 
He p., prof. of the belles-lettres in the University of 
Leyden, 1609, where he counted Grotius (q. v.) among 
his pupils. His works are numerous. 

Scallop-shell, (sko'lap.) (Fr. escallop.] (Zoól.) A 
species of PECTEN, q re Cu The S. S. (Fig. 312) 
has been considered the badge of a pilgrim, and a sym- 
bol of the apostle St. James the Greater, who is usually 
represented in the garb of a pilgrim. 


Scalp, (skdlp.) (Du. schulp, a shell.) (Anat.) The skin | 


of the pericranium. 

Scalpel, (skdl’pél.) [L. scalpellum.] (Surg.) A knife 
used in anatomical dissections and surgical operations. 
Scamander, (skah-mdn'diir.) (Anc. Geog.) One of 

the rivers of Troy. 

Scammony, (skdm'mo-ne.) (Chem.) A gum-resin ob- 
tained from the root of Convolvulus scammonia. It is 
of a blackish-gray color, a strong nauseous smell, and 
a bitter and very acrid taste. It is a strong and effica- 
cious purgative. The best S comes from Aleppo, in 
light spongy masses, easily friable. 

Scanderbeg, (skdn'dir-bég,) [from Gr. Iskander, 

Alexander, and beg, chief,] (GEORGE CasTRIOTO,) a famous 

soldier, n. in Albania, 1404, of which country his father 
was a prince. He expelled the Turks from Albania, 
renounced Islamism, and carried on a successful war 
Mns the Turks during a quarter of a century. D. 
1467. 

Scandinavia, (skdn-de-na've-ah.) (Anc. Geog.) A 
general term which embraced all the countries lying to 
the N. of Germany, comprising Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Finland, and the islands of the Baltic. 

Scanning, (skin'ning.) [From L. scando, literrily, I 
clamber.] (Lit.) The measuring a verse by counting 
and examining the feet, to see if the quantiti;s are duly 
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preserved; or, according to modern practice, $o recite 
or measure verse by distinguishing the feet in pronun- 
ciation. It is chiefly used with regard to Greek or 
Latin 7 ; thus a pentameter is scanned by reducing 
it into five feet, and the like. 

Scansores, (skán'so-reez,) or CLIMBERS. [From L. scan- 
dere, to climb.] (Zoól.) An O. of birds, including those 
which have the toes arranged in pairs, two before and 
two behind — a conformation of the foot which is well 
adapted for the act of climbing. 

Scape, (skip. [From L. skapos, a stem.] (Bot) A 
flower-stalk bearing the fructification without leaves ; 
as in the Hyacinth. — (Arch.) The shaft of a column 
or pillar; also, the spophyge of the same. 

Senpe- wheel. (Horol.) The wheel in the escape- 
ment of a watch or clock, which drives the balance or 
pendulum. 

Scapula, (skdp'ulah.) [Lat.] (Anat) The shoulder- 
blade; a bone which is fixed to the upper, posterior, 
and lateral part of the thorax, extending from the first 
to about the seventh rib. The uses of the &. are to sus- 
tain the arms, and join them to the body ; to serve for 
the insertion of several muscles; and to add somewhat 
to the defence of the parts contained within the thorax. 
It is of various shapes in different animals, and in 
most fishes is articulated to the back of the skull. 

Scapular, (skip'u-ldr.) (Zovl.) See FEATHERS. 

Senpulury. (skip'u-la-re.) [Same deriv.] (Eccl) In 
the Roman Catholic Church, a portion of the monastic 
habit worn by members of certain religious orders. It 
consists of two narrow slips of woollen stuff worn over 

the gown, covering the back and breast, and extending 
to the feet. 

Sear, (skdr.) [From A. S. sceran.] (Surg. Same as 
CICATRICE, q. v. 

ficarabeidss, (skdr-a-be'e-de.) (Zodl.) A fam. of cole- 
opteróus insects which 
has been much divided, 
thus appearing in some 
works as many distinct 
families. It embraces 
beetles which, though dif- 
fering in many respects, 
agree in having the an- 
tenns ending in a knob 
composed of three or 
more leaf-like pieces; a 
projecting plate or cly- 
peus, which extends for- 
wards over the face like 
& visor; & short, broad, 
thick, and convex form ; 
legs fitted for digging, be- 
ing toothed on their outer 
edges; and feet five-joint- Fig. 579. — GOLDSMITH BEETLE. 
ed. The pp. members of 
this fam. are the Dung-beetles (gen. Copris); the Earth- 
borers (gen. Geotrupes); the Rose-chafers (gen. Macro- 
dactylus); the May-beetles or Cockchafers (geri. Lachno- 
sterna); the Goldsmith Beetle, Cotalpa lanigera (Fig. 579); 
and the Scarubæus or Ateuchus sacer, à beetle held sacred 
by the Egyptians, as the emblem of their deity, Phtha, 
or Vulcan, the god of eternal fire. 

Scarabzeus, (skdr-a-be'üs.) (Zoól.) See SCARADEIDAE 

Sienramouch, ras et [From It. scaramuc- 
cio.) (Dram.) The title given to a character in the old 
Italian comedy, corresponding with the pantaloon of 
the modern pantomime. 

Scarborough, (skirbro, a seaport and fashionable 
bathing-resort of England, co. York, on the German 
Ocean, 35 m. N.E. of York. Pop. 24,244. 

Scarification, (-fe-ka'shün.) [From L. scarificatio, a 
scratchin 1 (Surg.) The act or process of making sev- 
eral small incisions or punctures in the skin, witha 
lancet or other cutting-instrument. It is usually prac- 
tised by means of a scarificator, an instrument formed 
of a combination of 10or 12 lancets, which are impelled 
all together by pulling a kind of trigger in the handle, 

Scarifier, (ure Hur.) [Same deriv.] (Agric.) An im- 
plement used in farm-husbandry, for stirring up the 
upper surface of arable land. 

Searlatina, (skár-lah-tenah.) (Med.) The scar'et fever. 
It isa highly contagious disease, and assumes two forms, 
The one comes on with languor, chills, and the usual 
symptoms of fever. On the third or fourth day there 
appears a scarlet efflorescence on the skin, which ends, 
in three or four days, by the skin peeling off in brawny 
scales; the febrile symptoms, and sore throat, if there 
had been any, disappear; and the patient gradually re- 
covers — dropsical swelling, which lasts but a short 
time, sometimes following the disease. In other forms, 
the febrile symptoms are more serious; there is bilious 
vomiting; great soreness and ulceration of the throat; 
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and the eruption, boate of initaziting the sympionmnw, 
is accompanied by their dangerous increase, The body 
becomes swollen, the nese and eyes intiamed, the | 
breath fetid, and the dothamimation of the Chiat ter- 
minates in grayish sloughs. Jt the patient recover, | 
dropsical swellings and zlanduiar tumors follow, aud | 
leave his state very precarious. This disease occasions | 
ally assumes à highly malizuant form. Scarlet fever t4 
known from nectdes, by the greater extent, atl want 
of elevation, of the eruptions and by its not assuming | 
the form of semiluna: patches. Besides, there ds no; 
cough, nor the running iroi the eyes aud bose, with 
which ineasles begin, 

Senarlet, skirt) From It. Al.! A bright-red 
color, lighter than crouson, bawing various tuts of 
Orange, and very brilliant. 
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may be ted Francesca di Brio, Turan Giao 
Mimon, and a series. illustrative of Guetlie s ^ Faust." 
D. at Paris, 1905. 

Sichelestadt, 47/200) a fortif. town of Prussia, p. 
Alsace Lorraine, ou the Ill, 26 m. SS W. of Strasttrz. 
SN. possesses considerable manunfs., consisting of Woulleg 
and cotton stulfs, iron and brass wares, paper, &c. Pp. 
To 000, 

Schelling, Fritpricn WILHELM JOSEPH vox, (/ PF 
ling, u German philosopher, u. in Wurtemberg, 1773, 
became 18. 0805 prof. of. philosophy at Würzburz: in 
)*25 at Muni hy and at Berlin in 1841. in succession to 
Hegel. D. 1101. N ranks as one of the four Geri an 
metaphysical philosophers — the others being Kar? 
Heel and Ficntes His system in course of tine, aan 
doned the idcalistic pantheism of its earher growth, 


Rearlet Fever. (V) See SCARLATINA, 
fenrlet Snake, Z...) See COLUBRID.E, 
Sicarele, II...; See ehh u. 


and came to approximate more tou kind of Ie: 
cal Chrstranity, Among his many works n.a 
quoted: Liras for a P alosophy nf Nature: On (he Neal of 


be 


Keene, sen.) 


Searrom. PL stud-roa’ da French poet and. humor- 
Ist, B. in Paris, 16, is principally reien for tis 
avin been the first husband or Mada de Maintenon 
germ D. Dona, 
Fr., from Gr. shar] Drum.) In the 
drama, this word has four simuitivations: its first, or 
primitive, denotes a theatre, in. accordance with itse 
meaning oa teat or booth; its second, the decoration ; 
of a theatre, as the parting exhibited between the acts: 
its third a J. representing the place in which an action 
IS performed, as a reom or a gardens and its fourth, 
that portion of a drama which belongs to the same per- 
Son or persons, in one place, 
Ncenograpliby, ecu fe.) "From Or. Arn“, n 
scene, an! graphein, to write. i Persp. Tho delineation 
ol à body on à perspective pling, 80 as to represent it 
in all its appareat preportioa3; — it is thus opposed tu 
(chro gnapóotr and r. drop hy, 
Scepticism, spon) [From Gr. akeptomai E in-, 
quite into. CP . The doctrine of a seet of philoso- ! 
phos who nia ntained that nocertain inferenees can be | 
drawn from the senses, and therelore doubted of every- | 
thing. See PYRRHONISM. 
ficeptre, o plùr.) ) 
eliort staff, baton, or mace, borne by monarchs on state | 
or solemn occasions, as an emblem of soveragn power | 
| 
i 


| From Gr. sképtron, n staff.! A 


or roval authority, It foris part of the req uéa, q. v. 
SchatFhausen, (/I e n, a N. canton of Swit- 
zerland, b. N. by Baden, and divided by the Rhine on! 
the X. from the vants, of Thurgau and Zurich. Area, 
110 sq. m. Mop. 31,221, — So trrilAURSEN, C. of above 
cant., isa town of hich antiquity, 20 m. N.W. of Cou- 
stance, and is remarkable for a curious wooden bride 
Which bere spans the Rhine. Three miles distant ar“ 
the Ful of N, loo feet hich. aud one of the finesi ca~- | 
cades in Europe Pop 10, . 

&cnuamyl.or Shamyl, A Dailoacelebrated Circas- 
siat chief, B. at II. irt, V. early became addicted to 
mnilitary enterprises, amid so itte his mind with the 
doctrines of Sutim, as, in course of time, to. come to 
be looked upon as a sort of prophet by his followers, 
In 1*4, he was elected [mauim,or ruler of C€ireassia. 
and for a period of SO years maintained a constant anl 
har csi warfare against the Russian power, which 
sought the subjugation of his conntry. In 1559, how. 
ever, he was coup ded) to surrender, and has ginee re- 
sided in Husa, at Kalouga, with all the state of a 
prince; he, with his sons, having takeu tho oath of 
fealty to the Emperor in 1866. 

Schaumburg - Lippe. (sharm’hoorg-lin,) a small! 
German prineipalitv, under Pruüssian control; surround 
ed by Hesse-Homburg and the Prussian dou: ; bet. X. 
Lat. 029 10-522 39, E. Lon. 90. Arca, 505. Ger. 8q. In. 
C. Bückeburg. Pop, 31,186. i 
Schedule, (%%. From L. schedula, a strip of 
pep rus.) A list of things, or inventory of goods, &. 
— ıı law.) i 
bilities; as, to file à seks due, — Al-o, a scroll of parer ' 
or pirchineut appended to any deed, or other legal in- | 


eE'trumecnt, 

Scheele, Can, WILHELM, (I: Swed. pron. shila.) an 
eminent Swedish elieinistoi at Stralsund. 1712: p. 0776, 
He ascertained the composition ef ammonia and hydro- j 
cyanic acil, and discovered tartaric and thioric acids, | 
chlorine, and barytes. [Le also emed to have been 
the discoverer of oxyren, unaware that Dr. Priestley | 
bhaol bec n beforehand with im with respect to it, : | 
Scheele’s Green, It.) Seo A HH. 
Scheffer, ARY, (Ver.) a distinguished French! 
painter, n. at Dort, 17:20, ter studying un ter Guerin, | 
at Paris, rose fo the highest eminence as n porum 
history, and genre painter. His works belong to the 
sentimental class, and are considered by some critics as | 
wanting in color and power, Among his masterpieces | 


A debtors detailed account or list ot his Hae | 


the Wordle A System of [ransceudestal Hife; Prd 
Vlosiphy eiii, , und On Uc elation of Art to Na- 
Iunie, 

Sjehemnitz. (en'ni a mining-town of Hungary, 
C. Horth, on ati atlbucnt of the Gran, 46 m. N. E. of Gran 
city, Jp. 16, 000, The nines of Sehemnitz extend under 
the city, and produce gold, silver, copper, load, xc. 

Schenectady. oA octies in Noe Yol an E. co, 
euwmibracina a great portion of the Mohawk Valley. 
Area, sq. m, 1%. 21, N. A well-built) and pros- 
porous city, C. of above co. on the Molawk, 16 m. NW. 
of Albany, It possesses important manufs., and was 
settled by the Dutch in 1661, : 

fScherif, IV., SHEP, or XTRIT. [Ara prince, lord, 
or masteri A title awarded in Oriental countries, by 
prescriptive custom, to the descendants of Melamed, 
the Prophet. through bis daughter Fatiina and her hus- 
band Ali. They are also styled Four and Nid, and are 
privile ed to wear turbans of green, the sacred color 
of the Mobeminedans. 

Ncherzando, rn.) [It.] (Mus) A teri to 
direct a passicre to be pertormed in a brisk or sprightly 
nratiner. 

Seherzo, (Ara. (Mus). A piece of music written 
Hoan ary or sportive style, 

felhiedam. ons din, n town of the Netherlands, p. 
. Hollind, on a tributary of the Meuse, 5 m. W. of Ret- 
terian. It is celebrated tor the superior quality of 
Hollands yin dt inanulactures,.— 1%. J,. 

Schiller, JOANN CHEISTOPIE FRIEDRICH VON, (He., 
one of che greatest ot German national poets, Was B. af 
Mabach, 1159. Alter completing his studies, he early 
adopted the medical pretes-ion, and Wliie serving us 
an armyssurgeon, produced in 1777 his tragedy of T 
Robbers. a work which established his reputation as a 
dramatist. After quitting the army, he, in 1783, as- 
suined literature for a means of diveluhood, and becania 
writer to the theatre at Mannheim, in which capacity 
he produced his. tragedy of Fisco. Two years after- 
ward, be took. up his residence at. Leipzig, and wiote 
his Ode to Joy In F9, upon tlie recommendation of 
his friend Gothe, N entered upon the professorship of 
history at Jena University; and, two years later, pui» 
lished hiss Hietory ot the Thirty Yours War; and, in 1789 
his masterpiece, the tragedy of Wallenstein, Inl he 
took up his abode in Weimar, Where he composed his 
dramas ot Marg Muart The Maid of Orleans and She Brute 
of Messing, as well as his exquisite poem The Aung of 
the Bel. Finally, in 1901, appeared one of the most 
pepuiar of bis dramas, Willi Tell D. 1805. The bal- 
lads of S. are tlie finest things of the kind in the Ger- 
moan jan;;zuase. 

Schibler-spar, (-spulhr.) (AMin) See DIALLAGE. 

Schinus, %.) (Dot) A gen, of planta, 0. Ana- 
ere eacee, consisting of trees ur shrubs, natives of tropi- 
cal America, Kc, with unequally pinnate leaves, and 
amall white flowers, in terminal or axillary. panicles. 

He leaves of some of the species are so filled with a 
resinous Bvid, that the least degree of unusual repletion 
et the tissue causes dt to be discharged: thus some of 
them fill the air with fragrance after rain, 

SelhDism, cia) [From Gr. schiena; from schizo, to 
cleave.) (Theol) A division or separation in a church 
or society of Christians; or breach of unity among 
preple of the same religious persuasion. Hence, one 
Whe senarates from an established church or religious 
faith is termed aschismatic. 

Sehit, sist.) [From Gr. schisos, cloven.] (Geol) A 
term applied somewhat loosely to indurated clays, as 
bituminous schist and mien schist. It is more correctly 
confined. to the metamorphic strata, which consist of 
plates of Gerent minerals, aa mica schist, made up of 
layers of quarts separated by lating: of mica; chlorite 
schist, a green rock iu which the layers of chlorite are 
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separated by plates of grauite or felspar; and horn- 
blende schist, a black rock composed of layers of horn- 
blende and felspar, with a little quartz. 

Schlegel, August WILHELM vox, (shla’gel,) an eminent 
German poet, critic, and philologer, B. at Hanover, 1766, 
became ir. 1797 professor of Greek and Latin literature 
at Jena University, and in the following year, in con- 
junction with his brother, commenced editing the 
* Athenzeum," a critical review in which he propagated 
the principles of the romantic school on the model of 
Shakspeare's plays. D. at Bonn, 1845. Among liis most 
important labors were the best German translation of 
Shakspeare extant (11 vols., 1798-1520); Lectures on Lit- 
erature and Art; and Literary and Historic Essays (in 
French: 1812). — KARL WILHELM FRIEDRICH vox &, B. 
1772, was brother to the preceding, and D. in 1829. e 
was author of a History of Ancient and Modern Iitera- 
ture (1815); Lectures on the Philosophy of Life (1828); 
Lectures on the Philosophy of History; and on 
Christian Art (1829). 

Schleiermacher, Frieprica ERNST DANIEL, (sAli'ür- 
maħk-ŭr,) an eminent German critic and theologian, B. 
at Breslau, 1768; D. 1834. 

Schleswig. SLESVIG, or Sueswick, (shl?s’vig,) a former 
ducal p. of Denmark, separated from Jutland on the N. 
by the Konge Aa and Koldiug Fiord, and now forming 
part of the Prussian p. Schleswig- Holstein, both these 
provs. having been ceded to Prussia in 1867. United 
area, 6,5818 sq. m. United Pop. 981,718. — SCHLESWIG, a 
seaport, C. of above united p., and former seat of govt. 
of the dnchy of Schleswig, on the Sley, an inlet of the 
Baltic, 70 m. N.N.W. of Hamburg. Pop, 13,000. 

ni tang! Sh (sli,) in Georgia, a W.S.W. co; C. Ellaville. 
Pop. 5,129. 


Schlosser, FRIEDRICH CHRISTOPH, (shlds’siir,) a German 
historian, B. at Jever, 1776; b. 1561. His chief writ- 


ings are: History of the Iconoclast Emperors of the Eust | 


Roman Empire, and a History of the Eighteenth Century 
and Nineteenth till the Fall of the French Empire (8 vols., 
1846). 

Schnapps, (sh»Jpz) [Du. and Ger.) (Com.) The 
native name of Holland gin, or Schiedam. 

Scheffer, PETER, (shóf f/ür,) one of the improvers of 
the typographic art, was a native of Hesse-Darmstadt, 
and p. in 1502. He invented punches in types, and be- 
came the partner of his father-in-law, Faust, q. v. 

Schofield, Joux MCALLISTER, (sko'fëld,) an American 
general, B. in New York State, 1831, graduated at West 
Point in 1853. In Nov., 1861, he became a brig.-general 
of volunteers, and in the year following was assigned 
the command of the dist. of Missouri. In 1863, he re- 
ceived the rank of maj.-geueral, and in Feb., 1864, took 
command of the Army of the Ohio, in which capacity 
hie contributed much towards the success of Gen. Sher- 
man's campaign in Georgia. He afterwards defeated 
the Confederate Gen, Hood, at Franklin, Nov. 30, 1854. 
In 1565 he was given the command of the military dept. 
of 8. Carolina, captured Fort Anderson, and occupied 
Wilmington. From May, 1868, till Mar., 1869, he filled 
the office of secretary of war, and has since been pro- 
moted to the rank of major-general in the U. S. army. 

Schoharie, (sko-ch're,) in New York, an E. co.; area, 
650 sq. m.; C. Schoharie. Pep. 33,239. 

Scholastics, (skolistikz) [From Gr. scholastikos; 
scholé, leisure.] (Philos.) A class of philosophers or 
schoolmen, who arose in the Middle Ages, and taught a 
peculiar kind of philosophy ; which consisted in apply- 
ing the ancient dialects to theology, and intimately 
uniting both. On account of the excessive subtility 
which prevailed in the scholastic philosophy, the ex- 
pression S. has been used for the extreme of sublility. 
After the Reformation and the revival of letters, tlie 
system gradually declined, till it gave place to tlie en- 
lightened philosophy of Lord Bacon and the great men 
who bave followed in his track and carried out his 
principles. 

Schönbeck. (sioon'bek,) a manuf. town of Prussian 
OP on the Elbe, 9 miles S. E. of Magdeburg. Pop. 

0,000. 

School, (De.) [From A. S. scile.] Any place of edu- 
cation, Whether a college, an academy, a primary 
school, or » school for learning any single art or ac- 
complishment. The changes which have taken place 
in science, and in the whole condition of modern na- 
tions, who are no longer dependent, like those of the 
Middle Ages, for their means of intellectual culture, on 
the remains of ancient civilization, necessarily make 
the character of school instruction very different from 
whe* it was formerly, when the whole intellectual 
weaith was contained in two languages; and though 
those noble idioms will always retain a high place ina 
complete system of education, yet their importance is 
Comparatively less; while that of natural sciences, his- 
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tory, geography, politics, &c., has very much increased. 
All this has bad a great influence upon schools, and will 
have a still greater. The importance of education, 
moreover, is now set in strong relief by the general con- 
viction, entertained in free countries, that a wide diffu- 
sion of knowledge is the only true security for well- 
regulated liberty, which must rest on a just sense of 
what is due from man to man. There are few countries, 
if any, where more intelligent attention is given to the 
education of the people, and where the public schools 
are more liberally provided fur, than in the United 
States. 

Schoolcraft, Henry Rows, (skool‘kraft,) an American 
ethnologist, k. near Albany, 1793. After considerable 
service as a geologist on govt. duty, he was appointed, 
in 1822, Agent for Indian Affairs, and in 1832 discovered 
the source of the Mississippi. He lived much among 
the Indians of the N.W., and married the granddaugh- 
ter of a chief. D. 1864. He was author of many valuable 
works concerniug the history and antiquities of the N. 
American aborigines; among them being Notes on the 
Iroquois, or Contributions to American History, Antiqui- 
ties, and General Ethnology (1848); Personal Memoirs of 
a Residence of Thirty Years with the Indian Tribes on the 
American Frontiers (1853), &c. 

School craft, in Michigan, a N. co., washed by Lake 
Superior; area, 2,600 sq. m.; C. Schoolcraft. 

Schooner, (skoon'ür.) (Naut.) A small sharp-built 
vessel, with two masts; of considerable length and 


rake; with small top-masts, and fore-and-aft sails. It 
carries a square topsail and topgallant sail. 

Schopenhauer, ARTHUR, (sho'pen-how'ür,) a German 
philosopher of the Pessimist school, B. at Dantzig, 1788. 
D. 1860. 

Schottische. (shdt’teesh.) [Ger.] Dancing.) A kind of 
quick round dance, combining the movements of the 
polka and the mazurka; also, a brisk air played to such 
dance, in suitable time. 

Schubert, FRANz, (shoo’birt,) a distinguished German 
musical composer, B. at Vienna, 1797 ; D 1828. His songs 
and ballads rank among the most exquisite of their 
kind; among them the Lieder, and Wanderer, are al- 
most universally known and appreciated. 

Schumin, %a.) a fortif. manuf. town of Turkey 
in Europe, in Bulgaria, 60 m. S. of Silistria. Pop. 25,000, 

Schuyler, (r.) in Illinois, a W. central co.; area, 
420 sq. m.; C. Rushville. Pop. 17,419. — In Missouri, œ 
N. N. E. co., adjoining Iowa; area, 324 sq. m.; C. Lancas- 


ter. 

Schuylkill, (skool’kil,) in Pennsylvania, a river have 
ing its source near Pottsville,in the E. of the State, and 
embouching into the Delaware, 5 m. 8. of Philadelphia, 
after a S. H. course of 120 m., during which it is naviga- 
ble for small craft as far up as Philadelphia. — An E. 
co., drained by the above river; area, 750 sq.m. It is 
extraordinarily rich in anthracite coal and iron. C. 
Pottsville. 

Schuylkill Haven, a borough of Penneyleania, 
Schuylkill co., 4 m. S. of Pottsville. It is the chief place 
whence the mining vroducts of the surrounding region 
are shipped. 2 

Schwabach, (s/iwaw'bdk,) a manuf. town of Bavaria, 
circ. Middle Franconia, 9 m. S. S. W. of Nuremberg. Pop, 
10,000, 

Schwanthaler, LUDWIG MICHAEL, (shwahn'tah-lür,) un 
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eminent German sculptor, B. at Munich, 1802; p. 1818. 
His masterpiece is the colossal bronze statue ef Bavaria, 
in the Hall of Fame at Munich. 

Schwartz, BERTHOLD, (shvorts.) a Franciscan monk, n. 
at Freiburg, Germany, is credited with the inveution 
of gunpowder, abt. 1330, 

Schwartz, Marie Sor BIRATI, a popular and pro- 
lific Swedish novelist, p. at Boraes, 1519. Among her 
best works are: Gold and Name; Birth and Education ; 
and Guilt and Innocence. 

Schwartzburg-Rudolstadt, (shvdrts’ boorg-roo’- 
djl-stdt,) a principality of N. Germany, surrounded by 
the Saxon Duchies, bet. N. Lat. 50-519, E. Lon. 11°; 
area, 17°58 Ger. sq. m.; C. Rudolstadt. Pop. 75,116. — 
S.-SONDERSHAUSEN, (són'diürz-how'zn,) also a N. German 
principality, nearly inclosed by the Prussian dom.; 
area, 15°03 Ger. sq. m. It lies bet. 519 12-51 26’ N. Lat., 
11° E. Lon. C. Sondershausen. 7%. 69,533," 

Schwarzenberg, Kart Paipp, PRINCE von, 
(shvdrt’sen-bérg,) an Austrian fleld-marsbal, B. at 
Vienna, 1771, negotiated the marriage of Napoléon I.; 
and, as generalissimo of the Allies, 1813, defeated the 
French at Leipzig. D. 1520. 

Schweidnitz, (sheci/nits) a fortif. manuf. town of 
Prussia, p. Silesia, on the Weistritz, 42 m. S. E. of Lieg- 
nitz. Pop. 15.000. 

Schwerin, (schve-rén',) a manuf. city of N. Germany, 
C. of the grand-duchy of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, on a 
lake of same name, 35 m. S. E. of Lübeck. Pop. 25,053. 

Schwiebus, (shve-a’boos,) a manuf, town of Prussia, p. 
Brandenburg, 41 in. S. E. of Frankfort-on-the-Oder. Pop. 
12,000. 

Schwyz. (shwitz,) or Scuwitz, a canton of Switzer- 
land, b. N. and N. E. by those of St. Gall and Zurich, and 
S. by Uri and Uriterwalden. Area, 339 sq.m. Surface 
„ Many cattle are reared. C. Schwyz. Pop. 
47,105. 

Sciacca, (shik’kah,) a seaport of Sicily, p. Girgenti, 30 
m. N.W. of the town of Girgenti. Pop. 14,614. 

Sciatic, (ski-it/i:.) [From Gr. ischian, the hip-joint.] 
(Anat.) Designating that which pertains to, or is influ- 
enced by, the hip: as, the S artery, a branch of the inte- 
rior trunk of the internal iliac. The S. nerve is a 
branch of a nerve of the lower extremity, formed by the 
jnnction of the lumbar and sacral nerves. 

Sciatica, (si-dt/e-kih.) [Same deriv.) (Med.) A pain- 
ful and very obstinate neuralgia of the sciatic nerve. 
It is characterized by irregular pese about the hip, 
especialiy between the great trochanter of the thigh- 
bone and the bony process on which the body rests 
when sitting, spreading into neighboring parts, and 
running down the back of the thigh to the leg and 
foot; or the pains may occupy only isolated parts, as 
the knee-joint, the calf of the leg, or the sule of the 
foot. The treatment is the same as that of neuralgia 
generally, except when the disease is merely a compli- 
cation of gout, in which case the primary discase must 
be attacked as well as the sciatica. 

Science, (si'éns.) [From Lat. scientia ; scio, I know.] 
The regular development of any branch of knowledge. 
The difference between S. and art is, that the first is 
speculative, and the second practical. S. deals with 
principles, art with their application. Facts do not 
constitute S, though they nre its foundation ; and ma- 
terial S. consists in the systematizing of facts under 
general laws. 

Scienidze, (si-én'e-de.) (ZoUl.) A fam. of acanthop- 
terygious fishes, closely related to the Percizw. Among 
the species, which are very numerous and mainly in- 
habit the tropical seas, are the Squeteague or Wenk-fish 
of the Atlantic, Otolithus regalis, 12 to 24 inches loug; 
the King-fish of the Atlantic coast of the U. States, 

Umbrina nebulosa, 12 to 18 inches long; and the Lake 
Sheepshead of the Northern aud Westeru lakes, Am- 
blodon grunniens, 12 to 36 inches long. 

Scilla, (sil/lah.) (Bot) The Squills, a een. of bulbous 
plants, O. Liliacex, distinguished from Alliwn by having 
the flowers inserted one above the other on the scape. 
Of the cultivated species, S. precor, S. sibirica, and &. 
bifolia, are the most prized,as they put forth their bril- 
liant blue flowers at the very beginning of spring. 

Scilly Islands, (The, H à group of 150 islands 
and rocks, lying at the W. extremity of the English 
Channel, 30 m. S. W. of the Land's End, co. Cornwall, 
Eng. The principal are St. Mary's and Tresco. C. 
Heughtown, on St. Mary's. Jp. 2,090. 

Scimitar, (sim’e-tdr.) (Mil) A short kind of sabre 
with a convex edge, and blade broadening towards tlie 
point; used by the Turks and other Eastern peoples, 

Scincoidze, (sin-ko'e-de.) (Zoól.) The Skink or Scink 
fam., comprising Saurians in which there appengs to be 
a gradual transition from the form of the Lizards to 


that of the Serpents (Fig. 581), They are all natives | Scirrhus, (skir'rüs.) 
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of warm climates; and one species, common in Arabia, 
N. Africa, &c., was long held in repute on account of its 
supposed medicinal virtues. They are ized by 


the shortness of their feet, the non-extensibility of the 
tongue, and the tile-like scales which cover the whole 
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Fig. 581. — SKINK, (Scincus officinalis.) 
body and tail, presenting almost the appearance of & 
coat of mail. 

Scinde, (sind,) SINDE, or SINDE, a region of N.W. 

IIindostan, belonging to England, b. N. by the Punjab, 
E. by Rajpootana, 8. by the Gulf of Cutch and Arabian 
Sea, and W. by Beloochistan. Estim. area, 60,000 sq. 
m. It is intersected from N. to S. by the lower waters 
of the Indus, and the greater part of the seaboard is 
occupied by the delta of that river. Surface generall 
level and well wooded; soil of a medium fertility. 
Hyderabad. S. until 1844, when it was conquered by 
the British under Sir Charles Napier, was governed by 

meers, or princes owning a nominal v 
a "^ Prec hes 0 g a nominal vassalage to Cabul. 

Scintillation, (sin-til-la’shiin.) [From L. scintila, 
a spark.) (Ad.) The act of emitting sparks or 
ling, applied to the twinkling appearance of the fixed 
stars, probably due to the evolution in different degrees 
of swiftness of the various colored rays they emit. 

Scio, (o or she’o,) or CHIO. [Anc. Chios.) An island 
of the Greek Archipelago, in the n Sea, 5 m. W. 
of Cape Blanco, on the coast of Asia Minor. It belongs 
to Turkey, and lies bet. N. Lat. 38° 22’ 30”, E. Lon. 26° 
9’. Length, 32 m.; 18 m. in breadth. S. was anciently 
famous for its wine. C. Scio. Pop. 60,000. 

Sciolti, (s-òlte.) [It.] (Mus) In notation, a term 
signifying that the notes are not bracketed together; 
thus differing from legati. 

Scion, (siü».) [From L. scindo, I cut in two.] (Hort.) 
A slip, graft, or young root of s uet or tree. 

Sciopties, (si-óp'tiks.) [From Gr. , a shadow, and 
opsomat, I shall see.] (Optics) That branch of the 
science which relates to the exhibition of images of 
external objects received through a double convex 
glass in a darkened room. A scioptic glass is a sphere 
or globe of wood into which is inserted a lens, so con- 
structed that it may be made to revolve in any direc- 
tion, while making experiments with the camera ob- 
RCUTA. 

Scioto, (si-o'lo,) in Ohio, a S. co., drained by a river of 
same Sans area, 630 square miles; Capital Ports 
mouth, 

Scipio, PUBLIUS CORNELIUS AFRICANUS, (sip’e-o,) the 
great conqueror of Hannibal, and one of the most illus- 
trious of Roman statesmen and commanders. After a 
distinguished course of subaltern services, he was sent 
into Spain in 210 B.c., which in three campaigns he 
completely freed from the Carthaginian forces. But it 
was his plan of invading Africa, which compelled the 
recall of Hannibal from als. that decided the issue of 
the 2d Punic War. At the battle of Zama, in 202 p. o., 
he totally routed the great conqueror. In after-years, 
when he stood before the Roman people accused of re- 
ceiving bribes from Antiochus of Syria, instead of plead- 
ing, he told them that on that day he had defeated Han- 
nibal, and called on them to follow him to the Cap- 
itol to thank the gods for that victory.—.S. ( JEMILIANUS 
AFRICANUS), the adopted son of the conqueror of Han- 
nibal, and a worthy successor to his great name, who, 
after a brilliant career in inferior commands, was ap- 
pointed to conduct the war in Africa, and in 146 x. o. 
took Carthage itself, thus triumphantly concluding 
the 3d Punic War, and putting an end to the most dan- 
gerous rival of Rome for ever. In 133 B. c., he added 
to his laurels the capture of Numantia in Spain; and 
in the year after he was murdered during one of the 
fierce enu contests at Rome. — This was one of the 
most distinguished surnames in Rome; and the lives 
of the various Scipios would contain the whole history 
of the best part of the republican period of the city. 


L., from Gr. skirros, bard.] 
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Med.) An indurated tumor, indicating the primary 
stage of cancer. 
Seissor-bill,(sizzur-)or SKIMMER. (Zoól.) See La- 
RIDE. 
Sciuridze, (si-u/re-de.) [From Gr. skia, a shade, and 
oura, a tail] (Zoói) A fam. of rodent animals, com- 
prising the Squirrels and their allies, which have the 
5 4-4 
tibia and fibula distinct, and the molars rei or gy 
The gen. Sciurus, the true Squirrels, is characterized by 
the lower incisors being compressed, and the tail long 
and bushy. From this latter member being turned 
over its back when the animal is in a state of rest, the 
gen. has derived its scientific name. They are active 
animals, ascending the trees with facility. Their beauty 
and extreme neatuess, combined with their light and 
graceful motions, bave made them general favorites. 
The Gray and the Black Squirrel of the U. States east 
of the Mississippi is 9 to 11 inches long to the tail, 
which is abt. one inch longer than the head and body. 
The genus Tamias, the Striped Squirrels, characterized 
by ample cheek-pouches, tai] not bushy, and three to 
five dark dorsal stripes, is, among other species, repre- 
sented in N. America by the Chipping or Chipmunk, T. 
striatus, of Canada to Virginia, which is 5 to 6 inches to 
the tail. 
Sclavonia, (slah-vo'ne-ah,) or Slavonia, a ter. of the 
Austrian empire, separated from Hungary on the N. by 
the Drave and Danube, and from the Turkish provs. on 
the S. by the Save. It is intersected through its centre by 
a mountain-range. Area, 3,043 sq. m. C. Eszek. For- 
merly a division of the kingdom of Hungary, it came 
under direct Austrian rule in 1848. Pop. 478,530. 
Sclerotic, (skle-rótik.) [From Gr. skleros, indurated.] 
(Anat.) One of the tunics or coats of the eye, being the 
outer one; it is hard, opaque, and extends from the 
cornea to the optic nerve. Externally, its color is white, 
internally brown, and is much thicker behind than be- 
fore. Its anterior part, which is transparent, is called 
the cornea. —( pl.) (Med.) Medicines which serve to 
harden and consolidate the parts to which they are ap- 
plied. 
ficolopaeidze. (skol-o-pis'e-de.)) [From Gr. skolopaz, a 
woodcock.] (Zool.) A fam. of grallatorial birds, compris- 
ing in several genera the different species of the Snipe 
tribe, the Woodcocks (Fig. 552), Yellow-legs, Sand- 
pipers, Curlews, Godwits, &c.; all of which inhabit 
marsh y lands, 
the borders of 
lakes, rivers, 
and the sea- 
shore. They 
are all more 
or less mizra- 
tory in their 
habits; breed- 
ing in high 
latitudes; and 
their powers 
of flight are 


considerable, 

They are Fig. 582. — AMERICAN WOODCOCK. 
characterized (Philohela minor.) 

by a lon 


g. 
slender, and feeble bill, provided with a very peculiar 
distribution of nerves, which render its exterior sensi- 
tive, especially towards the tip. the membrane of which 
is fleshy ; and in many species there is a peculiar muscle, 
that enables the bird to separate the flexible points of 
the mandible, so as to seize its prey the moment it is 
felt, while the bill is still buried in the ground. When 


Scorbutie, (skór-bu'tik.) 


Scorpio. (skór'pe-o.) [L., a scorpion. 
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family includes species of the greatest utility to man- 
kind, in consequence of their abundance and their 
wholesomeness as food. The Mackerel of the At- 
lantic, Scomber vernalis, is abt. 16 inches long, dark 
steel-blue above, with 24 to 30 vertical deep-blue half 
bands; silvery with metallic reflections beneath. It 
appears on the coast of New England in the spring and 
summer, sometimes in the most astonishing numbers. 
The American Tunny, Horse-mackerel, or , Thyn- 
nus secundodorsalis, is from 9 to 12 feet long, and attains 
a weight of a thousand pounds. The Sword-fish of the 
Atlantic and Mediterranean, Aiphias gladius, has a very 
long beak, or sword-like upper jaw, and is from 10 to 
16 feet long. It attacks the largest animals of the sea, 
and swims with astonishing swiftness. The Pilot-fish, 
Nauerates noveboracensis, has a fusiform body, free dor- 
sal spines, a crest on the sides of the tail, and two free 
spines before the anal fin. The Blunt-nosed Shiner, 
Vomer Brownii, of the tropics, and northward to New 
York, has the body deep, much compressed, and the 
rofile nearly vertical. It is abt. 8 inches long; color 
ustrous silvery. 
[From L. Lat. scorbutus.] 
(Med.) Affected with, subject to, or partaking of the na- 
ture of scurvy. 


Score, (skir.) [From A. S. scor.] A notch or line drawn 


or cut, by way of tally-mark; hence, an account of reck 
oning kept by such means. Also, the number twenty 
because formerly denoted by a notch or tally. — (Mus. 
The original draught of the entire composition, in 
which the several parts are distinctly marked upon 
staves one above the other, so as to be taken in ata 
glance by the eye of the performer. 


Seorize, (sko're-e.) [From Gr. skória.] (Metall.) The dross 


of metals in fusion; or, more strictly speaking, that 
vitreous mass which is produced in obtaining metals 
from their ores, and which when cold is brittle, and in- 
soluble in water. — Hence, the word scoriaceous means, 
pertaining to dross; and scorification, the operation of 
reducing a body into scoria. 

(Ad.) The th 
sign and 9th constellation of the Zodiac. It enters the 
meridian on the 10th July, aud is placed S. and E. of 
Libra. When it rises, Orion sets ; whence the fable that 
Orion died by the sting of a scorpion. S. contains 44 
stars, one of which, Antares, is of the first magnitude. — 
(Zodl.) See SCORPION. 


Scorpioid, Lud pms [Same deriv.] (Bot. An 


inflorescence which is rolled up towards one side in the 
manner of a crozier, unrolling as the flowers expand. 


Scorpion, (skórpe-ün.) [Fr.; L. scorpio.) (Zoól.) A 


fam. ( Z'edipalpi) of insects, comprising pulmonary arach- 
nida, distinguished from other groups of Spiders by 
having the nbdomen articulated, and its hinder part, or 
tail, terminated by a curved spur or sting, beneath the 
extremity of which are two small orifices, by which a 
venomous fluid is discharged. They inhabit the warm 
countries of both hemispheres, living on the ground, 
hiding themselves under stones or other bodies, gen- 
erally among ruins or other dark and cool places, and 
sometimes taking up their abode in houses. They run 
with considerable swiftness, curving the tail over the 
back: they can turn it in all directions, and employ it 
as a weapon of defence. With their forceps they seize 
wood-lice and various SpE atona insects, on which 
they feed, after having pierced them with their sting; 
and it is remarkable that they are particularly fond of 
the eggs of spiders and insects. The larger species of 
Scorpions, of whose malignity and venom so much has 
been related, are five or six inches long, but they are 
confined to tropical climates. — ( Ast.) See SCORPIO. 


it is considered that their food consists of insects, | Scor’pion Grass. (Hot.) See Myosoris. 
worms, slugs, &c., which they find in the mud or soft Scorpion Senna. (Bot.) See CORONILLA. 


earth, it will be seen how admirably adapted the bill we | Scorzonera, (skór-zo-ne'rah.) [Sp.] (Bot.) A gen. of 
plants, O. Asteracem, indigenous to the south of Europe, 
consisting of perennial herbs, with undivided lancee- 
late leaves, simple or branched stems, and distinct ter- 
minal heads of flowers of a yellow or purple color. S. 
hispanica is cultivated in this country for its root, which 
is sold in the markets as Scorzonera, and is nearly the 
shape of a carrot, but smaller and dark-colored, while 
internally it is pure white. The taste is sweetish and 
agreeable. Its effects on the digestive organs are to in- 
crease the flow of gastric juice and bile, and as it acts 
as a deobstruent generally, it is slightly aperient. Its 
antibilious power is scarcely inferior to that of dande- 
lion, if at all so, being, it is believed, superior in this 
property to any other esculent in use in this country; 
and it is on this account one of the best remedies in 
many (if not in most) cases of indigestion, and especially 
for that state of the digestive organs called bzlious. 
[From A. S. scotta.)  (Geog. A Scotsman; a 
native or inhab. of Scotland. 


have described is for the purpose of obtaining it. 
Scolopendrium, (-p/n'dre-àm.) (Bot.) A genus of 
ferns. The typical species is S. vulgare, the Common 
liart’s-tongue fern, which has normally long strap- 
shaped simple fronds, but occurs in a monstrous state 
in almost every conceivable form. 
Scomberesocidze, (skim-biir-e-sd8'e-de.) (Zoll.) The 
Bill-fish family, comprising marine malacopterygious 
fishes, closely allied to Esocidæ. The Bill-fish of the At- 
lantic coast of the U. States, Scomberosoz soreri, is from 
10 to 12 ins. long, dark green above,silvery below. The 
Gar-fish of the Atlantic, Belone truncata, is 12 to 24 
inches long, green above and silvery beneath, with a 
dark-green longitudinal band upon the sides. 
Scombridze, (skim’bre-de. (Zoil.) The Mackerel fam., 
comprising acanthopterygious fishes characterized by 
having a smooth body covered with small scales, and a 
very powerful tail and caudal fin ; in most of the species 
the pectoral fins are long, narrow, and pointed. This 


* 


Scot. 


Scoter, (shulir) 
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(Zoól.) A name of the Black Duck. 
Ans nigra. | 
Seotia, xiósheah ) r., darkness]. (Arch) A hel- | 
low moulding, so called from the shadow which was 
formed by it, and seemed to envelop it in darkness, | 
From its resemblance toa common pulley, it is somes | 
times called a dructadus,—(Greey.) The ancient name 
ot Scotland. 

Scotists, ie. (Keel. Hist.) A philosophical sect | 
of schoolmen founded by Duns Scotus (4. v., who main- 
tained the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary, 
or that she was born without original sin; — in opposi- 
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Norsemen, Danes. and English. Robert Bruce fq. v., 
achieved the independence of his country at Bannce k- 
burn, 1314. For ages afterward the old animosity raced 
between the English and the Scots, until the overthr w 
of the latter at Flodden. The accession of James I. t^ 
the English throne united in some measure the twe 
kingdoms, but this end was not copstimmiated tril the 
Legislative Act of Union in 1101. Afterwards cccurr-à 
the ristnes of 1715 and 1745 in favor of the exiled house 
of Stuart. At the present day, S. is, to ail intents and 
purposes, almost more English in many respects than 
even England itself. Joep. 4,025,647. 


tion to the doctrine held by the T,], or followers Scotland. in inert, n N. N. E. co,, b. on Iowa; arzu, 


of Thomas Aquinas. Pius IX, the present Pope, bas 


450 g. in.; C. Memphis, 


confirmed the Scotist tenet by making it a dogina of | Seott, Sik WALTER. BART. (shod) an illustrious Scottish 


the Roman Catholie faith. 
Scotland. “r. | Ane, Sofía and Caledonia.) One 
of the three grand divisions of the Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, forming the northernmost and 
smaller portion of the island of Great Britain, bet. N, 
Lat. 549 35—559 40' :“ W. Lon. 19 46' 250-79 44“, in- 
cluding the Hebrides or Western Islands. It is b. N. 
and W. by the Atlantic, E. by the German Ocean, and 
N. by England, trom which itis naturally divided by the 
Cheviot Hills and the Solway Frith. Length from N. 
to 8,780 m.; maximum breadth, 146 mm. Extent of coast- 
line, 2,506 m. Are, 30,028 u. J. M. IN. presents two natt- 
ral geographical divisions, the 775lawis and the Loir- 
lands divided by the rivers Forth and Clyde, the former 
being by far the larger. It is almost eutirely à moun- 
tainous country, Interspersed here and there with fine 
vales and fertile tracts, well watered by numerons lakes 
and rivers. The Lowlands, though in some parts hilly, 
presents a more tame and uniform surface, and is richer | 
both azriculturullv and mineralogieally than the other. | 
S. is greatly indented by considerable arms of the sea; | 
of these the chief are the Friths of Forth, Tay, Murray, | 
Dornoch, Clyde, and Solway; Loch Linnhe; the Sound 
of Jura; and Luce and Wigton bays. The principal 
BOa-chaunels are the Minch, Little Minch, Pentland 
Frith, and North Channel. Airs. The Clyde, Forth, | 
Tay, Dee, Don, Ness, Nith, Avr, and Tweed, M] 
Loch Lomond, Ness, Tay, Awe, Maree, Shieh, Lochy, and 
Katrine. The chief mountain ranges are: in the Hich- | 
lands, the Ben More Mts.. the Grampians, the Sidlaws, | 
| 
1 
| 


and the Oels. Beu Nevis in Pnvernesshire, is the 

highest summit in the hingen. In the bow lands are 

the Cheviota, Lammermoors, Lowthers, and Pentlands. | 
The soil in the latter division is, in general, highly fer- 
tile, and the production of cereals, tezether with tlie 
rearing of cattle, constitute the staples of rural in- 
dusty, In minerala, the Soot Scotland is very rich,! 
Vielding immense quantities of coal and iron. The: 
Highland region is less important iu both senses; the 
pasturage of cattle and sheep coustiouting, with the fish- 
cries, tlie main source of wealth of the inhah. A creat | 
part of the sarfiee consists of glen, mootrs, and forests, 
the labitat of red deer aud feathered: game in abun- 
dance. &. is divided inte 32 cos, Prin. cities awil fous, 
Edinburgh (the cap; Glasgow, Dundes, Aberdeen, In- 
verness, Leith, Perth, Montrose, Dumfries, Stirling, Kil- 
marnoch, and Greenock. As à AH. country, FN. takes 
high rank, the shipbuilding on die Clyde and at Aber- 
deen; the shawls of Paisley, tlie cotton fabries of Ki- 
niarnock; the linens and faxen stats of Dundee, Ar- 
broath and Montrose;and the iron-stmeltinig of Lauark- c 
shire and Stiriinzshire, being of the most extensive. 
class and special excellence. The fisheries — both deep- 
sen, lake, and river — are also highTy important and 
Valuable. Thie Janguaze, appearance, costume and 
manners Of the inbab. of the two great sections of the 
kingdom differ in most respects. In the Highlands, 
the Gartan garb is worn, and the language spoken by 
the common people dis Malie. Roman Catholicism, toa, 
obtains in some measure, In the Lowlands, on the con- 
trary, the English dress and language (the latter ina. 
Beotticized formi is universal, while the prevailing re- 

ligion is that of stern and uncompromising Presby- 

terinuism. Education is widely difttased. and docs much, 
to maintain that bigh degree of iutelligenee and came | 
mercial instinct. which is the characteristie of the 
people. The chief universities are those of Edinburzhi, 
Glasgow, St. Andrew's, and Aberdeen. In all matters 
political and legislative, F. is incorporated with Eng- 
lando She has, however, her own distinct Church and 
special system of law and jurisprudence StNtecn 8 ot- 
tish peers sit in the English House of Lords, besides 
those who have seats by virtue of English titles; and 
in the House of Commons, F. ix represented by 09 metn- 
bers. — The remote history of S is involved in obscurit y. 
The Romans under Agricola invaded it as far as the 
Grampians, and called it Caledonia. Later, during cen- 
turies of warfare, S. suffered much at the bauds of tlic, 


novelist and poet, h. in Edinburgh, 1771, of an ane. 
family represented by the Dukes of Buccleuch. Daring 
his youth he suffered much from ill-health, and con- 
tracted adameness whieh never left lim. He studied 
at the High School and University of his native city, 
and early imbued his mind witha strong predilection 
for the legends, traditions, and antiquities of his coun- 
try. Discarding the prefession of an advocate for 
which he was intended, he directed his attention to 
literary pursuits, and in 1796 commenced his meteorte 
career as author by the publication of ballads trom the 
German of Bürger. In I0 he opened new ground ty 
the production of The Minatrelsy of the Secttish Border, 
and, in 1505, enraptured the reading-world with the 
first of his great pocius — The Lay of the Last Minstrel — 
a work which placed him in the trent rank of contem- 
porary poets, and second only to Byron and Shelley. 
In sos he gave the public his Marien. the master- 
piece of his poctie genius. and, in 1810, his last. great 
poem, The Lady or the Lake. In 1811, he built for hin.“ 
self a romantic chatean, which he named Abbotsford, 
on the banks of the Tweed, and which remains one of 
Britain's most sacred shrines, In 15814, lie commenced 
his career as a novelist by the publication of Wirrerdsy, 
the pioneer of that unique series of works of fiction 
known to the civilized world as Phe Waverley Novels: 
and his authorship of which he kept secret for many 
years, Thencetorward, year afier year, he delizhited 
tens of thousands of readers with the productions of his 
magical pen. Translated into every language, they 
filled the world with their fame, and made for their 
Creator a princely fortune. In 15820, he was created a 
baronet. Plitherto, the career of Sir Walter had been 
one of uncxsinpled success and brilliancy. In 1525, he 
Was a ruined man, tlirouzh his having become involved 
im the commercial transactions of Messrs. Constabie of 
Edinburgh, his publishers; But hie rose again like the 
phoenix from its ashes, resumed his pen, and, suflering 
from impaired health and domestic affictions the while, 
he in the course of six years paid off the enormous 
eum of 2600,000, in satisfaction of claims for which he 
allowed himself. to become responsible, without one 
cent of advantage to accrue. to himself. This unexam- 
pled intelectual efort he accomplished at the cost of 
his life In 1851 he left for Italy, there to recruit. his 
health: but, soon feeling that his strength was rapidiy 
decreasing, he. returned howe, and D. at Abbotsford, 
Sept, 21, 1852. Independent of his novels und poema, . 
did much in other depts. of literature. His Lefe of Na- 
pebea alone realized him $40,000. and, besides, his mis- 
cellaneous writings embraced almost every branch of 
the belles-lettres. F. must ever rank as one of the fere- 
host names in literature. Surpaszed by Shakspeare in 
versatility of powers: by Gothe in act; by Fielding in 
individuality: by Bulwer in sensational vigor: and by 
Dickens in humor: N. yet remains the zrand- master 
of the field of chivalrous aud bistereal romance. 


Scott, WIS I IH, un American general, n. in Va., 1796, 


alter renouncing the profession o? law, betook himself 
to military studies, and served in the war of 1812. In 
181. then brigadier general; he took Fort Erie, aud won 
the battle of Chippewa. Later, he introduced inte the 
American army the French system of infantry tactics, 
nied Was made tmiager-ceneral In DM, he became com- 
Irander-in-chief of the Ul S army, and during the Mexi- 
can war, ISS, gave proofs of eminent military ability. 
Tn 1852, he was tlie unsuccessful Whig candidate for 
the Presidency and in 1555 received the honorary rank 
of Hieut-general Ile retired from office, Oct. 31, 1561, 
and p at West Point, May 29, 1856. 


Scott, in doors a W. co.: area, 8:0 sq. m.; C. Win- 


field —In Minois, a W. county; area, 205 square mies. 
Capital Winchnester.—In.— Zndéana, a S8.E. county; 
area, 150 square miles. Capital, Lexinz:tou.—1lu teg 
an E county, b. by the Mississippi; area, 450 s (vare 
miles. Capital, Davenport —In Kentucky, a N. county; 
daret, 210 square miles. Capital, Georzetown.—Inu Vin 
nesola a N. E. county; area, 400 square miles. Capital 
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Shakopee.—In Mississippi, a S. central county: area, 
(UU square miles.—Capital, Hillsborough. —In Missouri, 
an k S. E. county, b. E. by the Mississippi; arem 570 
square miles. Capital, Benton.—In Tennessee, R NN. E. 
count y, adjoining Kentucky: area, 650 square milea. 
Capital, Huntsville.—ln Virginia, a 3.35. W. county. Cap- 
ital, betil ville. 

Scout, (skews) [From L. ausculfo, to hearken to.] 
(Mil) A person sent on in advance to recounoitre an 
enemy's position, &c. 

Ser anton, (Sranꝰtu u.) à city of Penn, Cup. of Lacka- 
wanna co., (formed from Luzerne co, in 1878.) on the 
Lack wanna river. It is the centre of n vast mining- 
trade, and ships great quantities of coal, the produce of 
the Lackawanna Valley. 

Scrap-iron, (skrap i-ürn.) ( Metall.) Cuttings and 
refuse of wrought iron. called serap-forgings after being 
piled, heated, and drawn into bats. 

Scratch -brush. (Gilling, de.) A cylindrical bun- 
die of fine brass or steel wires, bound nrmdly in the 
middle, with the endg jutting out on each side, so us. to 
constitute n stiff brush for scraping and Cleansing met- 
ala prior to their being gilded or silvered. 

Serateliers. (sirach ùrz.) (Zool) An O. of birds, 
comprising those which scratch when seeking food, as 
the common hen, &c. It is identical with the O. Ra- 
SORES, J. v. 


Screamer, (skrém’iir.) (Zool) The common namo 
of the birds comprising the gen. Palamede t closety al- 


lied to u,, / . V ^ and so called from their loud anl 
harsh ery. Several species inhabit swainps in Brazil 
and Guiana. 

Screen. (ehren.) [From Ger. rein.] (Arch) An open 
partitiou placed between the nave and choir of a church 
or cathedral, to divide the ofhciating ministers from the 
congregation, and to rail of altars, tombs, chapels, 
chantries, &c., from the rest of the cines. They are 
frequently richly decorated with carved panelling, 
gibiling, Ke. 

Screw. ro.) [From Teel. «rufa, to twist. ] ( 
One of the six mechanical powers, consisting of n 

cylinder of wood or 


thread or groove cut round a 

metal, 80 as to bring all the lines drawn on its surface 
parallel to its axis at the same angle. When the thread 
js on the outside it is amale or convex screw, when 
along the inner surface of the cylinder, à female Screw, 
or nut, The screw is reducible to au inclined. plane; 
and its eflicieney is heightened by diminishing the dis- 
tance between the threads, which is equivalent to les- 
gening the Height of the plane; or by increasing its di- 
ameter, which is the same as increasing the length of 
the plane. An endless S. ia a wheel turned hy aserew, 
which. as it never ceases to be in contact with some of 
the tecth of the wheel, is practically never-ending; — 
whence its name. — Archimedean &. (Hydrant) A 
spiral tube arranged as a spiral and turned on an axis; 
—it is employed in raising water. — (Shipburlding.) 
See PROPELLER, 

Screw -jack. (Mech) A strong screw applied in the 
Urting or sustaining a heavy weight 5 resting by means 
of a large nut on à hollow base or pedestal, upon which 
jt is elevated or depressed by turning the nut. 


Mech.) 
spiral 


Screw -pine. (B.) The common name of the gen. 
Pandanus. See IND J ACHT. 


Serew'- press. (Auch.) A press in which the motive 
power is obtained by means of a screw: as distinguished 
from a hydraulic or a lever-press. 

Screw-propeller. (Stipbuilding.) Sco PROPELLER, 

Screw valve. .Fr.) (Mach.) A atop-cock fitted with 
a puppet-valve put in motion by a screw. 

Scribbling-machine. (si rib/bling.) (Mech) In 
wo»l-combing, the machine employed in the first card- 
ing of the raw material. 

Scribe. skrib.) | From Lat. scriba ; 
(Jewish. Hist.) A principal officer 
whose business was fo write and interpret scripture. 
Originally, the &. had their name from their eiuploy- 
ment, Which wits transeribing the Jaw, and multiplying 
copies of it, but in time they exalted themselves into 
publie ministers and expesitors of it. 

fcribe, AUGUSTIN 1 a French dramnt 
Paris, 1791, became the nie 
operas, vandevilles, 


from scribo, T Write.] 
in the Jewish Jaw, 


iat, n. in 

wt prolific author of comic 

ke of his time. In 1835 he wis 
admitted into the French Academy. D. 1561. He wrote 
the libretti of the operas Les Hjnuenots, La Juive, Fret 
Diavolo, Les Diamans de la Couronne, aud Jicbert le 
Die. 

Seribing, (skrib/ing.) [From W. 
(J.unerq.) The act or operation of fitting one board to 
another se as to bring the fibres of bothan perpendicu- 
lar relation with each other. 

Scrip. .. [From L. scriho, to write.) (Finauce.) On 
the Stock Exchange, an interim-writing entitling & 


ysarifiaw, to score. | 
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person toa share or shares in any joint-stock company 
or corporation; or to an allocation of stock in general, 
which interim-writing. or S., is exchangeable after 
being registered for a tormal certificate; thus, we speak 
of railroad serip. 


Script, (rt. [Same deriv.] (Typog.) See TYPE. 


geriven, (skrien.) in Georgi, an E. co., Dear the 8. 


Carolinean Irontier ; area, 9040. square miles. 


Sylvania. 

Scrofula, (rf ah.) L. literally, a little sow. 
( Mrd.) A disease indicated by hard indolent tumors ¢ 
the conglobate glands in various parte of the body, but 
particularly in the neck, behind tlie ears, and under the 
chin, which after à time suppurate and degenerate into 
ulcera, It was called by the Greeks Chairas, or Winds 
disease, It is not contagious, but hereditary; though, 
under favorable circumstances, it may be entirely dor- 
mant during a generation, It is more common among 
children of fair complexion, and inclined to tickets; 
and is favored by damp and variable climates. It first 
appears between the third and weventh years, and 
rarely shows itself atter puberty. The vulgar English 
name, The King’s Evil, is derived from the long-cher- 
ished belief that scrofulous tumors and abscesses coul 
be cured by the royal touch. Multitudés of patients 
were submitted to this treatment, aud, as the old his- 
toriuns assert, with perfect success, from the time of 
Edward the Confessor to the reign of Queen Anne. 

Scroll. (col) | From roll. A mark or flourish append- 
ed to R person's signature, by way of substitute fur a 

geal or sizu-manual. — (Arch,) The volute of the capital 
in the Corinthian and Ionic orders ; also, a kind of orna- 
mentation appearing like a band arranged in convolu- 
tions. — Ale philo mg. A curvilincal piece of timber 
polted to the knee of the head as a species of embellish- 
ment to the ante. CP ler.) That portion of the para- 
phernalia of an escutcheon which is charged with the 
motto. 

scrophalariacer, (-e-n'se-e.) (From L. scrophula, 
a small sow.) (Bei) An 0. of plants, all. Biqnemiales, 
consisting ef herbs or rarely Rhrubs, with opposite or 
alternate eaves without stipules, and irregular flow- 
ers, either axitlary or in terminal racemes or panicles. 
It includes many handsome garden and conservatory 
plants, kuch as the species of Calceolaria, Antirrhinum, 
Pentstemon, Mimulus, Maurandya, and Veronica. Few 
of the species are of much use fo man, but many cone 
tain a dangerous principle, which, however, in the case 
of the foxglove, is used medicinally under the name of 
Digitaline, The typical gen. Scrophularta, consisting 
almost entirely of European species, derives iin name 
from the property that the routs were supposed to have 
of curing Scrotuln. 

Kerol, (refte m.) [L.! (Anat.y The membrane- 
ous pouch in which are inclosed the testicles of the 
higher vertebrate animals. 


Capital, 


Scruple, (Ho.) [From L. seruptus.) In Apoth- 
crits“ Weight, twenty grains, or the third part of @ 


drachm. 


| Scratiny. (skyoo'te-ne) [From L. ecrufiniim, N quest.) 


(Po ) An examination of votes cast or gufi ages given 

at an election, to ascertain their validity ; — the person 

who conducts euch investigation is A scr ulimerr. 
Sceudding. (Gskfid'd ing.) From feel, Sts. rapid.] 


(Nuut) In gef parlance, driving before the wind ina 
gates; usually with sail taken in, as n ship. 


sScuderi. MADELEINE DF. (al oo-da-re'.) N French roman- 

cist, b. 10607; b, 1701. She belonged to the famous lit- 
erary clique of the Hotel de Rambouillet, and wrote 
the Grand Cyrus and Cléiie— works w hich were in 
their day quite the race, 

Scudo, (%% do.) [It a ahield.] (Camb., dr.) For- 
meriy, a geld coin current at Rome, and worth about 
$15.70, — [n Italy, a silver money of account, equal (at 
pari to abt, $1.02. 

Bulb % J.) ( Naut.) A short oar by which a beat is 
worked to and fro at the taftrail. 


Senlpin. (206l) Sce Tio LIDA. 
Sculpture. oOkntpt'ydir.) (From L. sculptira ; from 


art of giving form and expression, 
and other implements, to masses 
of etone or other hard substances, 80 as to represent 
ficures of every description, animate and inanimate ;— 
the term Carring, gometimes applied to eeulpture, being 
more generally limited to works in wood and ivory. 
It is supposed that S. bad its origin from idolatry, as it 
was found necessary to place before the people the im- 
aves of their gods to enliven the fervor ot their devo- 
tion, Butto forin conclusions concerning the rise and 
progress of the arts und seiences, without the aid of 
historical evidence, by analozies whieh are sometimes 
accidental, and often fancitnl, is a mode of reasoning 
which, at best, must ever be liablo to suspicion. lu 


zeul po, Y carve.] The 
by means of the chisel 
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whatever country the earliest attempts wero made, the Seurvy, (a ve. [From A.S. scurf, a scab. 
Egyp were the first who adopted a certain styleof | A disease characterized by t debili, — 
face, livid spots on the hands and feet, Lar rene in the 
legs, offensive breath, &c. The S. is a disease of a i 
nature, much more prevalent in cold then in 
warm ones; and it very enerally arises from too 
much salt provisions. It has been found that in the 
Cure of this disease much more is to be done by regimen 
than medicines. — Fresh vegetables, farinaceons sub- 
stances, brisk fermented liquors, good air, and 
Preroles, have nearly banished it from the navy, 
eneficial effect supposed to be caused by lemon-juice 
and other acids has been rendered doubtful by recent 


Scur'vy-grass. (Bot.) See CocmrrARIA. 

Scutari, il (Turk. Uskudar,] a town of Tur- 
key in^ Asia, facing Constantinople, on the rua, 
The Sultan has a palace here, and it is a place of con- 
siderable commerce, Pop. 27.000. — Also, a fortif. town 
of European Turkey, on a lake of same name, in N.W. 
Albania, 45 m. S.E. of Cattaro. Pop. 25,000. 

Scutate, (tt. [From L. scutum, a shield.] (Bot.) 
Buckler-shaped, as a corolla. 

Scutellaria, (sku-tèl-la're-ah.) (Bot.) The Skullcap, a 
gen. of herbaceous perennial plants, O. Lamiaceæ, with 
branched stems, ob ong leaves, and long-tubed axillary 
blue or scarlet flowers, all turned one y. 

Scutellum, (tël'lùm.) [From L. scutum.] (Bot) A 
buckler-shaped disc in certain lichens, containing their 
fructification. — ( Zoë .) See COLEOPTERA. 

Scuttie, (sküt'tl.) From L. scutella, a small salver.] 
(Shipbuilding.) A small square hatchway or opening in 

the deck of a ship, large enough to admit the Passage 

of a man, and covered Withas iding lid. Also, a simi- 
lar aperture in a ship's side, and through the coveri 

of her hatchways. — To scuttle a ship, is to cut holes 

her bottom &o as to sink her. 

Scy lla, (sillah,) a promontory of S. Italy, at the month 
of the Strait of Messina; N. Lat. 389 147 15”, E. Lon. 159 
44’. The navigation at this point was regarded by the 
ancients as attended with 80 much danger, in conjune- 
tion with that arising from the whirlpool of Charybdis 
on the opposite side of the Strait, that their names 
have become indelibly associated together as proverbial 
of danger and destruction, 

Scyphus, (Aus.) [From Gr. skyphos, a cup.) (Bot.) 
The cup, chalice, or coronet of certain plants, as of the 


long and $i interval of barbarism that succeeded 

wnfall o 

P arts, lay dormant and forgotten. At length, how- 
ever, through the genius of Michael Angelo Buona- 
rotti, and the skill and perseverance of some of his 
distinguished Successors, seconded by the patronage of 
the illustrious house of Medici, the treasures of an- 
ZU were collected, and modern Art nobly tried to 


angles to a handle of six or eight feet long. When 
used for cutting corn, there is frequently an addition 
made to it, called a cradle. 

Scythin, (sith’é-ah.) (Ane. Geog.) The common name 
of Tartary and Siberia, with some part of Russia in 
Europe, so far as they were known to the ancients, 


Fig. 583. — venvs DE MEDICI, (Florence.) 


ancient models. The sculptor's art is limited in com- 
Parison with others, but it has its variety and intricacy 
within its proper bounds, Its essence ja correctness ; 


cular 

art or division of the océan; as the Irish Sea, the Med- 
5 Sen, the Red Sea, the Sen of Marmora, the 
Black Sea, the Baltic, &c. See OCEAN. —(Naut.) In sail- 
ors’ parlance, a long sea is one in which the waves form 
themselves into rollers, the crests of which are at some 
distance from each other. A short sea, one in which the 
waves chop about ina jerky, irregular manner, causing 
the ship to pitch much. A’ cross sea is when a change 
of ul or current sends one mass of waves into direct 
collision with another body caused by the swell of a 
previous storm. 
Sen-nnemone. (Bot.) Seo ACTINIDR, 
, | Sen-enlf. (Zojl) See Puocine. 
Sen - card. ANavig.) The Mariner's Compass. See 

COMPASS. 
Sen'devil. (Zo) The Angler. See PrnicULATI, 
Seal Fishery. This is now largely confined to the 
northern fur seal, Callorhinus Ursinus, which 
on two of the Pribylov Islands of Behring Sea. The 
annual harvest of these animals was long confined by 
law to 100,000 young males; but of late years Canadian 
poachers have been killing them in the open sea in such 
numbers that their annihilation is threatened. This 
has given riseto agrave international question between 
the United States and Great Britain, not yet satisfac- 

settled. 


parting a soft effect to a Picture by blending colors 
with a neutral tint of Some semi-transparent Class, 


almost dry brush over that portion of a work the too 

ue colors of which necessitate their being harmo- 

n 

Scup. (Zo) See SPARIDÆ. 

Scuppers, (skiip’piirz,) or SCUPPFR-ROLFES, optim Belg. 
sch to draw off. hannels cut 


on made 
through the sides an or device imprinted upon wax, which is affixed to & 


deed or document by way of ratification —( Zoöl.) See 
Pnocrpæ. 
Sen- lime Grass. (Bot.) See ELYMUS. 
Sealing-wax, (sél’ing-edks.) [From L. sigillum, a 
seal.] A composition of gum lac, melted and 
porated with resin, to which some pigment is added te 


Beurf, (skürf.) A. S. scurf, a dry scab, An exfoliation 
from the cutícle of the body. — (Da A very small 
NEMUS scale found on the surface of certain 

ves. 
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give it the required color, as vermilion, {vory-black, 
verditer, 4. Gold S. W. is made simply by stirring 
gold-colored mica spangles into the melted resin. S. W. 
is an article that is nuw comparatively but little used, 
on acceunt of the very general adoption of adhesive 
envelopes. 

Seal Islands, (:fl,) a cluster lying S. W. of Grand 
Menan Island, on the coast of Maine; N. Lat. 44° 20, 
W. Lon. 67° 5' 30”. 

Sea-lion. (Zojl) See PROC ID. 

Seam, (sém.) [From Icel. saumr.] (Geol.) A thin 
layer occurring between strata of superior thickness; 
usually said of coal. 

Seaman, (s«'mdn,) pl. SEAMEN. [A.S. se mann.] ( Nuut.) 
One skilled in seamanship and navigation, and who 
follows the sea asa profession or as a means of live- 
lihood. An able & is one perfect in his knowledge 
and duty; an ordinary S., one who is less competent; 
and a landsman, one who is a raw hand fresh from 
shore. — SEAMANSHIP signifies a thorough acquaintance 
with the art of managing aud navigating a ship: appli- 
cable both to officers and men, and indispensable to 
those who have the ship under their command. 

Sea Milk-wort. ( Bot.) See GLAUX. 

Seam '-presser, (-prossür.) Agric.) A heavy roller 
employed in flattening down freshly ploughed furrows. 

Sen-mussel, (-miiz’s!.) (Zool) A family (.MyGliiw) of 
lameHibranchiatous acephala which have the shell 
equivalve, oval, or elonzated, and tlie epidermis thick 
and dark. They seek concealment, and spin a nest of 
sand, or burrow in mud-banks. 

Sen-ottem. (Im.) Seo OTTER. 

Sea“-kKale. (B..) Sce CRAMDE. 

Senreh, (Ricitop,) (sürch.) (International Law.) The 
right of belligereuts, during war, to visit and search tho 
vessels ofneutrals tor contraband of war. Some powerful 
nations have, at different times, refused to submit to 
this search; but all the highest authorities upon the 
law of nations acknowledge the right in time of war as 
resting upon sound principles of public jurisprudence, 
and upon the institutes and practices of all great mari- 
time powers, The duty of self-preservation gives bel- 
ligerent nations this right; and as the law now stands, a 
neutral vessel refusing to be searched would from that 
proceeding alone be condemned as a lawful prize. The 
right of search, however, is coutined to private mer- 
chant-vessels, and does not applv to public ships of war. 
The government of the U. States has fully admitted the 
right of search, but has energetically refused to submit 
to the right assumed by the English of searching neun- 
tral vessels on the high seas for deserters, and other 
persons liable to military and naval service. This ques- 
tion, not yet specifically settled, was one of the chief 
causes of the War of 1512. 

Search’-warrant. (Law. A warrant granted by a 
justice of the peace, on the oath of a credible witness, 
to search for goods stolen, and which there is reasonable 
cause to believe to be in the possession of a certain per 
son, or upon certain premises. 

Searcy, (sár'se,) in Arkansas, a N. co.; area, 930 sq. m.; 
C. Lebanon. 

Sea-serpent, (- ur p' nt.) (Zool) The name bestowed 
upon an immense marine monster, of serpent-like form, 
alleged to have been seen at times in the Atlantic 
Ocean, but generally regarded as a myth. 

Sen’-shore, or SEA-BEACH, (F.) (Law.) All the land 
between tide-water mark and the limit of low-water. 

Pea-nickness, (sé’sth-n's.) A disorder incident to 
most persons on their first going to sea, occusioned by 
the agitation of the vessel. Though it continues in 
general only for the first day or two, it is extremely 
lurassing to some people at intervals, especially on 
any increased motion of the vessel; and with many it 
lasts the entire voyage, however long. at least at any 
rising of the sea. No good remedy has yet been found 
for it; perhaps the most effective is lying on the back in 
an horizontal position; but this must not be too long 
persevered in. lest the sufferer becomes incapable of 
exertion during the voyage. After a day or two, the 
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enters Arles ; Summer, when he enters Cancer; Autumn, 
when he enters Libra: and Winter, when he enters 
Capricorn. Hence Spring i8 supposed to commence 
about the 21st of March; Summer, about the 22d of 
June; Autumn, about the 23d of September; and Win- 
ter, about the 23d of December. The diversity of the 
^. depends upon the oblique position of the sun's path 
through the heavens; in consequence of which this lu- 
minary rises to different heights above the horizon, 
making the day sometimes longer, and sometimes 
shorter, thun the nights. When the sun rises highest 
at noon, its rays fall most nearly in the direction of a 
perpendicular, and consequently a greater number is 
received upon a given spot; their action also, at the 
same time, continues the longest, These circumstauced 
make the difference between oo and winter. 


.Sen-u'nicorn. (Z.) Sce NARWHAL. 
Sea-urchin. (751) The popular name of the radi- 


ate animals constituting the order of ECHINOIDS, g. v. 
Sea’-weed. (Bit.) The common name of the order 
FUCACEA, q. r. 
Sen-wolf. or Sen-eat. (Z517) See GOBIDA, 
Sebnceous Glands, (se-bu’shiias.) (From L. sebum, 
grease.) (Anat) Small glands seated in the skin, which 
secrete a fatty matter, 


| Sebastian, (se-boat'yan,) Dom, king of Portugal, B. at 


patient must exert himself, however difficult the effort 


may be at first; aud then, with a little exposure to the 
fresh air, &c., 
secured for the rest of the time. 
recommend acid fruits, or bread and vegetables soaked 
in vinegar, after the stomach has been cleansed by 
vomiting, but not before. An old remedy for S. S, and 
avery common one among sailors, is a draught or two of 
sea-water; which, though disagreeable enough, particu- 
larly at such a time, has been found to produce the 
sired effect, 

Sea’-snake, (Zo). See HYDROPRHIDÆ. 

Seasons, (2% ns.) [Fr. saisons.) The four divisions or 
portions of the - Nr: namely, Spring, when the sun 


comparative comfort will be generally 


de- Sechium, (s¢k’e-tim.) (Bot.) 


Lisbon, 1554, was a grandson of the Emperor Charles 
V., and distinguished his early manhood by his fondness 
for military adventure and daring enterprises, In 1578 
he invaded Morocco under pretence of aiding in the 
restoration of Muley Mohammed to the throne usurped 
by his uncle, and was there killed in battle in the sume 
year. 

Sebas'tinn. (St..) a Christian martyr, B. in France 
early in the 2d cent., while captain in Diocletian's Pra- 
torian Gnard refused to renounce Christianity, and was 
thereupon shot to death with arrows, A. b. 288. 

Sebas tian. in Arkansas, a W. co., adjoining the Indian 
Ter.; area, 825 84. m. ; C. Greenwood. 


Sebastopol, or SrvasroPoL, (sc-bds'to-pol)) a strongly 


fortified seaport of S. Russia, in the Crimea, on its W. 
const, on a bay of sume name, in N. Lat. 44° 36’, E. 
Lon. 539 30. The memorable investment and siege of 
this place during what is known in history as the 
Crimean War, commenced Oct. Yth, 1854, and ended in 
its evacuation by the Russians, Sept. Sth, 1855, after the 
storming of its defensive works by the Allies. 

| Scbenico, (7-0) a fortif. seaport of Austria, in 
Dalmatia, 42 m. S. E. of Zara. Pop. 5,000. 

Secale, (se-kulle.) [L.] (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. 
Graminacer, distinguished by its spiked inflorescence, 
which bears two-flowered spikelets, having a long- 
stalked rudiment of a third floret; glumes subnlate. 
To this genus belongs the Rye, S. cereale, a corn-plant 
commonly cultivated for its nutritious grain, the flour 
of which forms an inferior kind of bread. The name of 
S. cornutum is sometimes given to Ergot of Rye, which 
is & black horn-like spur, into which the secds or graing 
of rye und other grasses are changed as the result of 
disease. In rye some of these spurs are as much as an 
inch in length, while iu Lolium or Ray-grass they sel- 
dom attain to half the length or size of the former, and 
in smaller grasses the ergot is in proportion to the size 
of the seed. The Ergot of Rye has long been known as 
prevailing to a considerable extent in countries where 
rye is grown for bread, and some dreadful maladies are 
reported to have arisen when the ergot has been ground 
with the flour. Among other effects incidental to its 
long use is said to be the production of gangrene, 
Ergot is frequently employed by the medical practi- 
tioner in cases of difficult parturition. Its more immie- 
diate effect upon gravid animals appears to be the pro- 
curing of abortion. 

Secant, (, Hunt.) [From L. secans, cutting.] (Geom.) 
A lino that intersects another, or divides it into two 
parts. The S. of a circle is a line drawn from the cir- 
cumference on one side, to a point on its outside on 
another, — ( Trigon.) A right line drawn from the cen- 
tre of a circle, which, cutting the circumference, pro- 
ceeds till it encounters a tangent in the same circle. 

Secession. (1-502 n.) (From L. secedo, to withdraw 
from.] (Amer. Hist.) See UNITED STATES. 


The ancient writers Secensionville, (%% unn. a locality in Colleton 


dist., S. Carolina, where an obstinately fought action 
occurred June 11, 1863, when Gen. Benham’s Uniou 
force, 6.000 strong, was deteated by the Confederate 
command of Col. Lamar. National loss, 600 men; Con- 
federate, 200. 

A genus of plants, O. 
Cucurbituceg. The Chocho, S. edule, is a climbing plant, 
& native of and commonly cultivated in all the West 
Indian islands for the sake of its fruit, which is reck- 
oned extremely wholesome, and commonly used there 
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as an article of food by all classes. It is about 4 inches | Section, (s¢#’shiin.) [From L. sectio, a partition.) Gen 


in length, oblong, between fleshy and succulent, some- | 
times furnished with small innocuous prickles, and 
either green or cream-colored. 

Second, (sé ind.) [From L. secundus, following. | 
(Geom. and Chron. dc.) The 60th part of a minute, 
whether of a degree, or of an hour; it is designuted by 
two small accents, thus (“). —( Mus.) An interval ofa 
conjoint degree, being the difference betweeu tlie sound 
and the next nearest sound above or below it. — S. dis- 
tance. (Paint) That portion of a picture embraced 
between the foreground and back-ground. —S. coat. 
(Building.) The floating, when the plaster of a wall is 
roughed-in, floated, and set for paper. — S. terms. ( Algeb.) 
Terins in which the unknown quantity las a degree of 
power less than it has in the'term where it is raised to 
the highest. —S. sight. ( Superstitions.) A notion peculiar 
to the Scots Highlanders, by which certain persons are 
believed to be gifted with « kind of supernatural vision, 
or the power of seeing future or distant events as if they 
really happened. 

Secondary, (s¢k’itn-da-re.) [Same deriv.] (Zoól.) See 
FEATHERS. —S. circles. (Ast.) Circles passing through 
the poles of some great circle; thus the meridians and 
hour circles are secondaries to the equinoctial. There 
are also secondaries passing through the poles of the 
ecliptic, by means of which all stars are referred to 
the ecliptic. — S. colors. See Cotor.— S. rocks. (Geol.) 
The series of formations which intervene between the 
primary rocks and the tertiary, including the Triassic 
or upper new red sandstone group (which rests upon the 
Permian or magnesian limestone group, the uppermost 
portion of the primary division), the Liassic, Oolitic, and 
Cretaceous groups. There is so marked a difference be- 
tween the fossils of this series and those of the earlier 
and later series,as to induce geologists to believe that 
an indefinite series of s elapsed between them. 

Secondo, (end., [It.] (Mus.) The second part 
of a concerted piece. 

Secretary, (sck're-ta-re.) [Fr. secretaire; L. secretus, 
private.] (Pol) A public functionary who transacts 
and superintends the affairs of a particular dept. of 
govt.; as, a secretary of the treasury. 

Sec'retary-bird, or SERPENT-EATER. (Zoðl.) The 
Gypogeranus of naturalists (Fig. 584), a South-African 
bird of prey which agrees in its general character and 
some of its habits with the Fulconiim, especially those 
which prey on reptiles, while it differs from the Hawks 
and Owls in having feet incapable of grasping, and very 
long legs. Ac- 
cordingly, it keeps 
constantly on the 
ground, in sandy 
and open places, 
and wages con- 
tinual war against 
reptiles,especially 
Serpents, which it 

ursues on foot. 

hen this bird 
attacks a serpent, 
it covers its breast 
with one wing, 
(the wings being 
armed with spurs 
on the elbow-joint&) to protect itself from the bite, and 
with the other strikes violent blows, until ithasstunned 
its prey. It then breaks the cranium with its beak, 
and tears the reptile in pieces, or, if small, swallows it 
entire. In its wild state the S. B. is shy and difficult 
of approach ; but it is easily tamed, and is often kept in 
poultry-yards by the inhabitants of the Cape of Good 
Hope, for the purpose of destroying lizards, snakes, 
rats, &c. 

Secretion, («-kreshiin.) [From Lat. secretis, a separa- 
tion.] (Physiol.) The process by which a gland or set 
of vessels in the animal system changes a fluid of one 
quality into a fluid of another quality. The organs of 
S. in the animal economy are of very various form and 
structure; but the most general are those denominated 
glands, q. v. — ( Bot.) Any organic but unorganized sub- 
stance produced in the interior of plants. 

Sect, (sckt.) From L. secto, cut off.] A body of persons 
united in adhering to some philosophical or religious 
system, or who hold tenets at variance with those which 
are generally accepted or established. Most S have 
originated in a particular individual, who taught and 
propagated some peculiar notions of doctrine or faith, 
and who is considered to have been its founder. Per- 
sons affiliated among a sect are termed sectaries or sec- 
tarians. 

Sectile, (tn.) [From L. sectilis, susceptible of being 
cut.] ( Min.) A term which denominates a mineral soft 
enough to be cut or sliced. 


Fig. 584. — SECRETARY-BIRD, 


erally, a distinct part of something which has been c*t 
off from the rest; or the partition itself. Such are the 
subdivisions of the chapter of a book, called also art- 
cles and paragraphs, and marked by the sign 2. —( . 
In the U. States, one of the divisions of the public 
lands, being one square mile, or the one-36th part of a 
township. — ( Mil.) Half a platoon of infantry.—( Geom.) 
A side or surface of a body or figure made by abscission 
from another; or the point of intersection of lines, 
planes, and the like. In the theory of surfaces, the 
curve in which one surface is cut by another. — ( Mus.) 
A division of a musical period, consisting of one or more 
phrases, —( Drawing.) The projection or geometrical 
representation of the interior of a building, &c., on tb« 
supposition that it has been cut through in some given 
direction, so as to show its internal confi ion. 

Sector, „., | From L. seco, I eut through.) ( Moth.) 
An instrument so marked with lines of sines, tangents, 
secants, chords, &c., as to fit all radii and scales, and so 
serve in finding the proportion between quantities of 
the same kind —(Grom.) A part of a circle compre- 
hended between two radii and the arch: ora mixed 
triangle, formed by two radii and the arch of a circle. 
The area of a S. corresponds with that of a triangle the 
base of which is equal tothe length of the contained 
arc, and whose altitude is equivalent to the radius of 
the circle. 

Secular, (u- dr.) [From L. secularis, belonging to 
an age or generation.) (Eccl.) A member of the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy who is permitted to live at large 
that is to say, is not confined to a religious house, nor 
bound by the special vows or subjected to the particn- 
lar rules of any religious community; thus we speak 
of the secular clergy. Secularization is the act of con- 
verting church property to secular or lay uses. 

Secunderabad, (se-hin-dér-ch-bdd’,) a town and mil 
itary station of the Deccan, Brit. India, 3 m. N. of Hy. 
derabad; N. Lat. 17° 36’, E. Lon. 78° 33’. Pop. 35,000. 

Securities, (se-kiir’e-teez.) [From L. securitas, safety.) 
(Law, Finance, dc.) Vouchers of real or funded prop- 
erty, as bonds, coupons, mortgages, debentures, certifi, 
cates of shares, and the like. 

Sedalia, (seda le-ah,) in Missouri, a town, C. of Pettis 
co., 54 m. W. of Jefferson City. 

Sedan, (se-din’,) a fortif. and manuf. town of France, 
dept. Ardennes, on the Meuse, 10 m. E.S.E. of Meziéres, 
At this place, Sept. 1-2, 1570, a sanguinary and decisive 
battle was fought between the German army undei 
King William I. and the Crown-Prince of Prussia, and 
the French under Napoleon III, which terminated in 
the compulsory capitulation of the latter, together with 
his army of 100,000 men. Pop. 15,000. 

Sedan Chair. See CHAIR. 

Sedatives, e-.) [From L. sedatio, an assuag 
ing.] (Med) Medicines which have the power of di 
minishing animal energy without destroying life. The; 
generally induce sleep and diminish irritability. 

Sedge, %, (Bot.) See CAREX and CYPERACER. 

Sedgwick, CATNERINE Manta, (sy’wik,) an Americas, 
authoress, R. at Stockbridge, Mass., 1789; p. 1867. He 
novels of Hope Leslie, Clarence, and The Lainwoods, are 
works of enduring interest and popularity. 

Sedilium. (iim, pl. Sepia. [L., a seat.) (An 
tiq.) One of a tier of benches in the o Roman amphi- 
theatres, — (Teel.) In Roman Catholic churches, a stone 
seat for the use of the officiating minister during the 
intervals of divine service. It is usually placed on the 
S. side of the altar. In Gothic churches, generaMy 
formed of masonry and recessed in the wall like niches 
(Fig. 585). 

Sedimentary Rocks, (s/d--m?n'ta-re.) [From L. 
sedimentum, that which has settied down.) ( .) Those 
rocks constituted of substances precipitated from a 
state of aqueous solution or suspension. 

Sedition. (sedish'ün.) [From L. 3 (Pol) A 
more or less organized resistance to the laws, or the 
administration of justice, and in disturbance of the 
public peace. In general, it signifies local or limited 
opposition to civil authority ; a combination of less ex- 
tent than an insurrection, and consequently less than 
rebellion. 

Sed litz. See SEIDLITZ. 

Sedum, deim.) (Bot) The Orpine or Li * 
gen. of herbaceous plants, 0. Cr branched 
mostly from the root, and bearing at the same time 
elongated stems, which terminate in cymes of yellow, 
white, or purple flowers, and other shorter flowerless 
stems crowded with fleshy leaves, which are eitber flat 
or more frequently about equal in breadth and thick- 
ness, The structure of &. veng such as to enable them 
to vegetate for a long time without absorbing moisture 
from the earth, they flourish in most arid soils, and are 
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to be found clothing the surface of rocks, or the sides 
of walls and quarries. 

Bee, (sé.) [From L. sedes, a sitting.) (Eccl.) The juris- 
diction or diocese of a prelate of the Church. The Holy 
Sea is u distinctive appellation given to Rome, as being 
the seat of the Papal authority. 

Seed, (séd.) (A. S. ed.] (Bot) The perfected ovule of 
a plant, having an embryo formed within, which is the 
rudiment of a new plant similar in all respects to the 
original. A seed consists of an external skin, separable 
into several membranes, and the embryo. The latter is 
frequently surrounded by a deposit of solid matter, 
consisting of starchy and nitrogenous compounds, and 
called albumen or perisperm, which varies in its nature, 
and sometimes is so loaded with oil that the latter is 
expressed as an article of commerce. The embryo is 
composed of the plumule or gemmule, which on expand- 
ing becomes the stem of the new plant, the radicle 
which descends iuto the soil aud becomes the root, and 
the cotyledons or rudimentary leaves, which usually dif- 
fer from those subsequently put forth. Seeds differ 
much in size and external appearance. Sometimes the 
skin is polished and prettily colored, as in French 
beaus; others are rough or pitted, or hairy, as in the 
cotton; the hairs of the seeds, in this case, yielding the 
cotton of commerce. As to the vitality of seeds after 
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the Academy. He was author of a History of Napoléon 
and the Grand Army in 1512, and an excellent History of 
Russia and Peter the Great. 

Segun (Bot.) Same as SEQUOIA, q. v. 

Schama, (NEVADO Dr.) (sa-ah’mah,) a peak of the Andes, 
in Peru; S. Lat. 18° 7’, W. Lon. 68° 5. It attains an 
altitude of 22,350 feet. 

Sehinno, (sa-in'n?,) a manuf. town of Turkey in Eu- 
rope, at the S. foot of the Balkans, 65 m. N. of Adria- 
nople. Pop. 15,000, 

Seidlitz, or Sedlitz, (WATERS or,) a mineral water, 
obtained from a village of that name in Bohemia. The 
waters are saline and purgutive, limpid, sparkling, and 
of a bitter and salt taste; being composed principally 
of the sulphates of magnesia and lime and carbonic 
acid. They are employed as purgatives in a multitude 
of diseases, — S. powdersare intended to produce a simi- 
lar effect, though their composition is different. They 
are generally sold in blue and white papers; a blue 
paper contains two drachms of tartrate of soda, witb 
two scruples of bicarbonate of soda; the white paper 
thirty-five grains of finely powdered tartaric acid. The 
contents of the former are to be dissolved in half a pint 
of water, that of the latter in a separate wineglassful ; 
the solutions are to be mixed, and the mixture taken 
while effervescing. 


a lapse of time, De Candole says that kidney-beans were | Seignior Grand, (séz^yoor.) [Fr. seigneur, lord.] An 


successfully raised from seeds at least 100 years old, 
taken out of the herbarium of Tournefort; but the 
statement of the germination of wheat obtained from 
Egyptian mummies is now generally doubted, the proof 
not being clear that the seeds experimented upon really 
came from the mummies. 
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Fig. 585. — sEDILIUM, (14th century.) 
Seed'-bud. (Bot.) Same as OVULE, q. v. 


Seed’-wool, (w } (Com.) The wool of raw cotton 
from which the seods have not been removed. 

Segment, (et.) [From L. segmentum, an ampu- 
tating.] (Geom.) Any part cut off a figure by a line 
or plane. A SX. ofa circle, is a part cut off by a chord, 
or that portion comprised between a chord and an arc. 

Seg’no. (Mus) See AL 8EGNO, 

Sos o, (go,) a trading-town of the Soudan, in Central 
Africa, C. of Bambarra, on the Joliba, in N. Lat. 15° 5%, 
W. Lon. 50. Pop. 30,000. 

Segovia, (sa-go've-ch,) a manuf. city of Spain, C. of p. 
of same name, 45 m. N.W. of Madrid. It presents many 
fine Roman and Saracenic remains, and possesses a 
magnificent cathedral, dating from 1525. Pop. 12.000. 

Begur, (sa-goor’,) the patronymic of a noble French 
house, which produced: Louis PHILIPPE, COMTE DE &, 
an eminent diplomatist, B. in Paris, 1753. He served 
under Rochambeau in the war of the American Revo- 
lution, and afterwards performed diplomatic missions 
to St. Petersburg and Berlin. In 1803 he entered the 
French Academy. D. 1830, Among other works, he 
wrote Memoirs, Souvenirs, and Anecdotes (3 vols., 1824), 
a book which had a great success. — His son, PHIL'PPE 
PAUL, B. in Paris in 1780, became also distinguished in 
diplomacy, and served as general on Napoléon’s staff in 
the Russian campaign, In 1830 he became a member of 


appellation of honor, sometimes given to the Padishah, 
or Sultan of Turkey. 

Seime, (seen.) (Fishing.) See Net. 

Seine, (sin,) a French river having its head-waters in 
the dep. Cóte d'Or, in N. Lat. 47° 30’, E. Lon. 59, 20 m. 
N. W. of Dijon. After taking a course N. and W., during 
which it receives the Aube, Yonne, and Marne, it flows 
through the city of Paris, where it is from 300 to 500 ft. 
in breadth, and thence flowing N.W., empties into the 
English Channel, at Havre-de-Grace, after a course of 
414 m., two-thirds of which are naviguble for small ves- 
sels, — A N. dep. of France, drained by the above river, 
and encircled by the dep. Seine-et-Oise ; area, 181 sq. m.; 
C. Paris. Pp. 2,150,916, — SEINE-ET-MARNE, a N. dep. 
of Frauce, consisting of part of the former p. of Ile-de- 
France, b. N. by Aisne and Oise, aud S. by Yonne and 
Loiret; area, 2,355 sq. m.; C. Melun. Pop. 354,400, — 
NSEINE-LT-Otsk, a N. French dep., b. N. by Oise, S. by 
Loiret, and drained by the rivers Seine, Oise, and 
Marne; area, 2,253 8q. m.; C. Versailles. Pop. 533.727. 
— &riNE-INrfn1cUnE, a maritime dep. of N. W. France, in 
the former p. of Normandy, b. N. and W. by the Eng- 
lish Channel, and S. by Eure and Calvados; area, 2,330 
sq. m.; C. Rouen. Pop. 792.708. 

Seisin, (sen,) or SEIZIN. (From L. sei&na.] ( Law.) In 
Common Law, the entering into possession of lands or 
tenements. 

Seismology, (scez-mól'o-je.) [From Gr. seismos, a con- 
vulsion of the earth, and /ogos, doctrine.] That brauch 
of physical science which has for its object the study 
iut investigation of the phenomena which attend earth- 
quakes. 

Seiwah, (sé^waw,) or SrRWan, in N. Africa, is an oasis 
of the Libyan Desert, in N. Lat. 29°, E. Lon. 26°, It is 
50 m. in circuit, and its cap., Seiwah-el-Kebeer, is on 
the caravan-route between Egypt and Fezzan. 

Sejanus, Aulus, (sejai/nus.) The infamous minister 
and favorite of Tiberius, who was suspected by his 
master of aiming at tho throne, and after a career of 
astonishing crimes, Was assassinated by order of the 
Senate in 31 4. D. 

Selachians, (sela'ke-dnz.)) (Zoil.) See PrAGIOSTOMI. 

Selby, (be.) a town of Euglaud, co. York, ou the Ouse, 
11 m. S. E. of the city of York. Pop. 10,626. 

Sel D'or, (s1-dór'.) (Fr., salt of gold.] (Chem.) A hypo- 
sulphite of gold and soda, which is obtained in fine 
white needles by pouring a solution of one part of ter- 
chloride of gold into a solution of three parts of hypo- 
sulphite of soda, and adding alcohol, in which the 
double salt is insoluble. It is used in photography for 
toning positive paper-proofs. 

Selectman, (se-/ékt’mdn,) pl. SELEcTMEN. (Amer. Law. 
In some of the New England States, the title borne by 
one of a body of magistrates appointed annually to con- 
duct the municipal affairs of a town or township. 

Selenga, (se-léng’gah,) a river of Asiatic Russia, taking 
its rise in the Mongol Mountains of Tang-Nou, and 
emptying into Lake Baikal, 30 m. W. of Illusk. 

Selenic and Selenious Acids. Ne SELENIUM. 

Selenite, (sél'n-it.) (Chem.) See SULPHATE OF CALCIUM. 

Selenium, (se-le’ne-tim.) [From Gr. lens, the moon.) 
(Chem.) A non-metallic element much resembling sul- 
phur, discovered by Berzelius in 1817. It forms a brittle, 
glassy mass of a deep brown color, and a semi-metallic 
fustre. Sp. gr. 7:096. At the boiting-point of water it 
softens. and melts at a little higher tempers ure. It 
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boils below a red heat, evolving a deep orange-colored 
vapor which condenses as a Scarlet powder, or in black 
fused drops according to tlie temperature of the receiver. 
Like sulphur, SN. forma several allotropic modifications, 
At. weight 19S. Symbol S. S. unites with oxygen in 
two proportions, forming a dtoride (Se03) and a trioride 
(83604); the latter is only known in combination, These 
are analogous to the corresponding oxides of sulphur, 
and are called selenious and eclenic acia, They each 
form a well-defined series of salts. 

Seleniuretted Hydrogen, ( -ni- u- re. 
Chen) A paseous compound of selenium and hydro- 
gen, possessing an intensely disgusting smell, und very 
poisonous. When passed through metallic selntions it 
precipitates most of tlie heavy metals as aelenides. In 
its physical and chemical properties it is strictly analo- 
gous to the cerrespomboug sulphur compound, sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, or Aydresulphuric acid, q. v. 
Form. H8e. 

W ( sCl-e-n5g'rah-fe.)) [From Gr. e nõ, 
and grapho, I depict.) The art of picturing or describe 
Ing the face of the moon, We owe to Cassini, Schroter, 
Lohrmann, Beer and Madler, Schmidt, and others, the 

rincipal maps or drawings of the moon, In Weines 
‘Celestial Objects" an excellent account and a very 
convenient map of the moon will be found. Recently 
Mr. Birt has paid great attention to lunar phenomena, 

Seleucia, (s-lu'seah) (Are. Ges.) A great city on 
the Tigris, built by Seleucus. Nicator, which was tho 
occasion of the actual descition aid downtall of Babs- 
lon. — Another great. city, built by the eiie King, in 
Syria, not far from the mouth of the Orontes. — There 
were several other cities so called. 

Beleucidrze, (sc-lu'si-de,) the Greek dynasty which 
ruled over Syria from 512 to 05 B. c. 

Seleucus Nicator, (ul ne-kr'tür)) one of the 
generals of Alexander the Great, who on his death re- 
ceived the government of Babylonia, and in 312 B.C. 
erected the kingdom of Syria, and founded the dynasty 
of the Seleucidie.. His reign was a continuous succes- 
sion of wars and intrigues, but he maintained and con- 
Bolidated the kingdom he had set up. and was at length 
assiiinated by Ptolemy Ceraunus, in 250 n. e. 

Seleucus Callinicus, (Acdil-din’e-his,) king of Syria 
from 245 to 226 n. . The principal events of his reigu 
were wars with Egypt, and civil wars; one of which 
resulted in the loss of the whole of the eastern prov- 
Inces of his empire, and the establishment of the king- 
dom of Parthia. 

Self-heal, (-hél.) (Bot.) See PRUNELLA. 

Selim, (slim, ) the name of the following sultans: &. 
I., 8. his father, Bajazet II. in 1512, and successtully 
waged war against Persia, Ezvpt, and Syria. D. 1520, 
— S. II. s. his father, Solyman the Maguitivent,in 1466, 
He took the island of Cyprus from the Venetians, and 
in 1571 was signally defeated in the great naval battle 
of Lepanto. D. 1574. — S. III. 8. his father, Mustapha 
III., in 1789. After carrying important reforins, and 
reorganizing his army after the European model, he 
was deposed by the Janissaries, and murdered, 1205, 

Selkirk, (// *,) n &. co. of Scotland, b. X. by Edin- 
burgh, E. by Peebles, S. by Dumfries, and W. by Lanark ; 
area, 265 s4. m.; C. Selkirk. Pap. 14,001. 

Selters Water, /e.) or SELTZER WATER, n min- 
eral water from Selters, about 10 miles from Frank fort- 
on-the-Main. It contains a quantity of free carbonic 
acid, with common salt, and the carbonates of lime, 
magnesia, and soda. 

Semostome. (%- e- s to- me.) See DiscoPnon g. 

Semaphore, (%% vr.) [From Gr. sa, a sign and 
pliereim, to bear.) A mode of communicating intelli- 


gence by means of signals; it has become in a great | 


measure superseded by the electric telegraph. 

Bemeé, (sima). [Fr., sown.] (er.) A term which 
denominates a field or charge strewed with small tig- 
ures over its entire surface, 

Nemecarpus, (-Air'pós.) Agenus of Indian trees, O. 
Anacardiacer, embracing the Markinz- nut, S. Anacar- 
dium. The thick tleshy receptacle. bearing the frnit is 
of a yellow color when ripe, and is roasted and eaten by 
the natives. The unripo fruit is employed for making 
a kind of ink, and when pound serves in the forma- 
tion of a kind of birdlime. The hard shell of the fruit 
is permeated by a corrosive juice, which jd employed 
externally in sprains and rhenmatic affections, in 
scrofulous eruptions, and for destroving warts. From 
its actid nature great care is required in its employ- 
ment, as it is likely to cause a great deal of intlinma- 
tory swelling. This juice, when mixed with quick lime, 
is employed to mark cotton or linen with an indelible 
mark. When dry it forms a black varnish much weed 
in India, and among other purposes it is employed, 
mixed with pitch aud tur, in the caulking of slipa. 
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The seeds, called Malacca-beans or Maveh-nufs, are eaten, 
and are said to stimulate the mental powers, and espe- 
cially the memory. From them au oil is procured which 
is uaed in painting. 

Semeilotics, («ni-e1-00/7:*) or Semelology, ( 
e- ie.) Ern Gr. semiotikos foretelling, and semeton, 
asien.) (Med) That branch of the science which has 
reference to the study of Chose sighs or symptoms wb.ch 
indicate whether the human body be in a state of health 
or of disease; — sometimes written semeiograp? s. 

Semele, (m- Ie.) (Muth) The daughter of Camus. 
and mother of Bacchus by Jupiter. She was persuaded 
by Juno in disguise to bez Jupiter to come te Ler in 
all hia Olympian splendors, and she was burnt by the 

ighltning. 

Semen, men.) [L.seed.] (Physiol.) The spermatic 
Recretion of male animals, 

Semendria, (-nrcwire-sh) a town of Turkey in En- 
rope, p. Servia, on the Dauube, 20 m. S. E. of Belgrade. 
Fop. 10.0.0. 

Semi- ne.) A Latin prefix which, in the composition 
of certain words, means kalf; thus, sema-diam«eter, half 
a diameter, 

fSemi-A rinns, (a’re-Inz.) ( Eccl. Hist.) An Arian sth- 
Beet Which, while idinitting the similarity of substance 
between the Son and the Father, repudiated their con- 
snbstantiality. 

Semibreve, (s m'e-bròr.) [From Lat. semi, half, and 
1 %%% 4, I embrace]. (Mus). Half a breve, the note by 
which all others are regulated, It contains the time 
of two minima, which are divided either into four 
crotchets, cight squares, sixteen semiquavers, or thirty- 
two deimi-cniquavers. 

Siemicolomnm, (, n-.) (Gram) See Puxcruarioy. 

Seminary, (*si'encere) [From L. semen, sevd.] 
(Feel) In the Roman Catholic Church, a college for 
the reception of young men intended to be educated 
for the priestly otlice. — (Zort) A place for rearing 
young plants till they are hardy enough to be trans- 
ferred to a nursery. 

Semination. (smn--na'sün.) [From Lat. seminatia.] 
(it.) The natural manner of shedding and dispersinz 
the seeds of planta, which is variously effected. Some 
nre heavy enough to fall directly to the ground: other 
are furnished with a pappus, or down, by means or 
which they are dispersed by the wind; while others are 
contained in elastic capsules, which, bursting open with 
considerable force, throw out the seeds. 

Seminoles, (sén'in-lz) (EU.) A N. Amer. Indian 
tribe, derived from Creek stock. They originally peo- 
pled a part of the S.E. section of the Union, and, in 
1817. along with the Creeks, opened a warfare against 
the white settlera in Georgia, Which was ultimately 
suppressed by Gen. Jackson, and led to the cession of 
Florida to the U. States. The treaty of peace then. en- 
tered into with the S, was repudiated by the latter, at 
the instance of their chief Osceola, and a seven years’ 
ruthless war commenced, which did pot end till the 
year 1812. After this, what remained of the tribe were 
tent West, and, it is supposed, have since become incur- 
porated with other tribes. 

Semi-Pelagians, (-pe-laje-dnz.) (Eccl. Hit.) A sect 
of Christians, differing from the Pelagians by maintain- 
ing the doctrine that grace, in sufficiency tor the prac- 
tice of virtue, may be obtainable by an effort of the 
human will. They originated at Marseille, in 428, and 
their tenets received repudiation at the hauds of the 
Council of Orauge, in 529. 

Somiquaver, (sém--kiwa'vfir.) (Mus) A note of 
half the duration of the quaver; being the sixteenth 
of the semibreve. 

Semiramis, (se-mir’ah-mis.) The child of the Syrian 
goddess Derceto, who, according to the legends, having 
been exposed, was nursed by doves, and in time became 
the wife of Ninus, the founder of Nineveh, whom she 
ultimately succeeded on the throne. Other legenda tell 
of her bravery and conquests, of her monstrous volup- 
tuousness, and of her disappearing from the earth in 
the likeness of a dove. 


Semi-sOspiro, (e' ro.) [It.] (Mus) A rest equal 


to an eighth of a bar in common time. 

Semitic, (v-mi ik) [From em.] ( Philol.) The name 
of a group or fam. of languages, comprising the Ara- 
maic in its dialects of the Syriac and Chaldaic; tbe 
Hebrate in its biblical form, with the Samaritan, the 
Carthaginian, and the Phonician, together with the 
extant Hebrew; and the Arabic, including the obsolete 
Ethiopic and Himyalitic, and the living Arabic and 
Ar:unnie. 

Semitone, (s*m'e-tón) ( Mur.) Half a tone, being the 
smallest interval admitted in modern music. The semi- 
tonic scale consists of twelve degrees, or thirteen notes 
in tlie octave, 
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Semi-vowel, (re.) (Gram.) A consonant which, 
like a vowel, can be pronounced without the assistance 
of another letter. The S. are b, c, d. J. K. pus, t r, x, and z. 

Semlin, (s»'ien,) a fortif. commercial town of the 
Austrian empire, p. Sclavonia, ou the Danube, 3 m. W. 
of Belgrade. Pep. 10,000, 

Semmes, RPK EL, sems) an American naval officer, 
B. in Maryland, 1810. He entered the U. S. navy in 
1826, and became commander in 1855. In 1861 he joined 


the Confederate cause, and, in command of the steamer | 


Sunter, intlicted great losses upon shipping belonging 
to Northern ports. In the vear following he took com- 
mand of the Alabama, built for the Confederates iu 
England, and surpassed his former depredations upon 
American commerce, till his course was arrested, June 
leth, 1804, by the U. S. steamer Avarsarge, Capt. Wins- 
low, which encountered the Alibuma off Cherbourg, 
on the French coast, and sunk her after an action 
which lasted about an hour. S with most of his of- 
cers and crew were saved by the English yacht Decr- 
hound, a spectator of the engagement. S. has published 
The Cruise of the Alabama and Sumler; The Log of the 
Alabama; and Memoirs of Nrvice Aflout, D. 1877. 

Bemo’la, or SEWOLINA, (I- O-.) [It. semolino.] 
(m.) A farinaccoussubstauce prepared in small grains 
from wheaten flour, the gluten of which is retained, 
It is used as alight and wholesome food for invalids, &. 

Sempervivum. (sepür-etvüm) (Bot) A gen. ot 
shrubby or herbaceous plants, O. Crassubicec, and allied 
to Sedum, from which they are distinguished by having 
about twelve petals, and the glands at the buse of the 
ovaries laciniated if present. S. lectern, the Common 
Houzeleek, is a well-known plant with thick fleshy 
leaves arranged in the form of a double rose, from 
among Which rise succulent stalka bearing cymes of 
purple flowers, which on close examination prove no 
less beautiful than singular. 

Senate. „ nc.) [From L. senatus, from senex, an old 
man.| Au assembly or council of senators; that is, a 
body of the principal inhabitants of a. stato, invested 
with a share in the government. The S. of ancient 
Rome was, of all others, the most celebrated; it ap- 
pointed judges, either from among the senators or 
kuightas, to determine processes: it also appointed gov- 
ernors of provinces, aud disposed of the revenues of the 
commonwealth, &c. Yet the whole sovereign power did 
vot reside in it, since it could not elect magistrates; it 
did not, ordinarily, make laws, or decide on war and 
peace; in all which cases it was obliged to consult the 
people. The S. originally consisted only of patricians; 
its number, it ia said, was at first 100, but was doubled 
on the addition of the Sabines, then increased to 200 by 
Tarquinius Priscus, on the incorporation of the Enceres. 
The older were distinguished from the last created, by 
their names; the former being termed patres majorum 
gentium (fathers of the greater houses); and the latter 
pres minorum gentium (fathers of the lesser houses“. 
The S. was subsequently increased to 500 or 600; and 
ultimately, by the emperors, to, on one occasion at 
least, 1,000. The members were first chosen by the 
kings; afterwards by the consuls, military tribunes, 
and finally the censors; but certain offices gave a right 
to the privilege of belonging to the S. At first the &. 
had supreme power; but this was lost when the right 
of inlercession, or negativing their proceedings, was 
given to the tribunes of the people. Under the Com- 
monwealth, however, it remained always very great. 
The S. subsisted till the occupation of Italy by the 
Goths, The provincial towns had X in imitation of 
that at Rome.—( Fr. Hist.) The title of the upper 
legislative chamber under Napoléon I. and Napoléon 
III. — (Am. Pol.) See Coxaniss. 

Senatus Consultum, (sn'a-tís kon-sül'tüm.) (Rom. 
Hist.) A decreo of the Roman senate pronounced on 
some question or point of law, and which, when passed, 
coustituted a part of the law, 

Seneca, Lucits ANNUS, (acn’e-kah,) a celebrated phi- 
losopher of Rome, who was the instructor of the Em- 

eror Nero, aud was at last put to death by his order, 
n 65 4. D. under the pretence that he had been engaged 
in a conspiracy against him. Amoug those of his works 
which are still extant the treatises De Ira, De Consola- 
tione, De Providentia, De Animi Tranquillitote, and De 
Vita Beata ; 124 Letters to Lucilius; 10 Tragedies: anda 
remarkable work entitled Quastionum Naturalium. 

Ben’‘eca, in New Yi’, a central co.; area, 330 sq. m.: 
Capital, Ovid.—In OAi».a northe^n county. Capital, 
Tiffin. 

Sen een Falls, (fauiz.) a thriving town of New York, 
Seneca co., 43 m. W. S. W. of Syracuse. 

Seneca Indians, a tribe of North American Indians 
belonging to the Iroquois, and formerly occupying 
W. New York and a portion of N.W. Pennsvlvanis 
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They were once powerful ; and their most famous cnief 
was Sagoyewatha, or“ Red Jacket.“ They now occupy 
reservations in Kansas. 

Sen'eca Lake. in Near Fork, a picturesque sheet of 
water, surrounded by Seneca, Tompkins, Yates, Sten- 
ben, and Ontario cos., emptying its surplus waters into 
Lake Ontario by the Seneca and Oswego rivers. Length, 
37 m.; width, from 2 to 4 m. ; depth, 630 ft. 

i Senecio, (:enc85) (Bot.) The Groundsel family, agen. 
of plants, O. 4steracez, having a hairy pappus, a naked 
receptacle, aud a cylindrical involucre of linear equal 
scales, with a few smaller scales at their base. The 
Species are very numerous ; annual, perennial, and half- 
shrubby planta, natives chietly of the temperate and 
cold parts of the world. 

SenelX, (c- a town of Belgium, p. Hainault, 6m. 
S. W. of Nivelles, celebrated for the obstinate battle, 
fought in 1674, when the French under the Prince de 
Condé defeated tho allies under the Prince of Orange. 
IM.. 4.000, 

Senegal, (sén'egawl,) a river of W. Africa, heving its 
source in N. Lat. 100 30’, W. Lon. 10° 40', and fallin 
into the Atlantic Ocean, after a course N. W. and W. o 
1.0% m. lts navigation is much obstructed by shoals, 
rocks, and cataracts.— 4 French settlement on the above 
river, and bet. it and the Gumbsa, on the W. coast of 
Africa, Soil fertile, producing cotton, coffee, indi 
maize, hemp, cassia, Ac. C. St. Louis. Pup. 198,135. 

Senegal-root. (t.) The diurctic and very bitter 
root of Coceulus Bubis. 

Scnegambina, (s-e-gdm'be-ah,) a large tract of coun- 
try extending along the coast of W. Africa, bet. N. Lat. 
109-159, and E. Lon. 4-17 30', b. N. by the Desert of 
Sahara, E. by the Soudan, S. by Upper Guinea and Li- 
beria, and W. by the Atlantic. Aren, 400,000 sq. m., It 
is divided into Higher, Lower, and Central &, and con- 
tains, besides several petty native kingdoms, the French 
settlement of Senegal, and that of Gambia belonging to 
England. Surface mountainous in the interior; soil 
fertile, drained by the Sencgal and Gambia rivers. Pop 
estim. at 5,000,000, 

Seneschal, (sen’e-skal.) (Fr. sénéchal.) (Fr. Hist.) In 
the origin of the office, probably an attendant of the 
servile class who had the superintendence of the house- 
hold of the Frankish kings. In the course of tim 
however, the seneschalship rose to be n position o 
dignity, held no longer by persons of servile race, but 
by military commanders, who were also invested with 
judicial authority. The lieutenants of the great feuda- 
tories often took the title of &. 

Senna, (sén’nah.) (el.) Seo Cassa. 

Senmanr, (séumahr',) a town of Nubia, C. of a dist. of 
sume name, on the Bahr-el-Azrek, 150 m. S. of Khar- 
toum; N. Lat. 139 34' 36", E. Lon. 339 30 30", Pop. 
5,000. 

Sennacherib, (s¢n-ndk’tir-th,) an Assyrian king, 
son of Sargon, reigned 702-680 B. c. The interest at- 
taching to his name is principally due to the extraordi- 
nary and incomprehensible disaster that befell his 
army, either at Libnah or at Pelusium, when no fewer 
than 185,000 Assyrians are said to have been slain by 
the “angel of the Lord," (2 Kinga, xviii.) All that we 
know of his subsequent history is, that he was assassi- 
nated by his suns while worshipping his favorite god. 

Sens, (ai, a city of France, dept, and on the river 
Yonne, 30 m. S. E. of Auxerre, and 61 m. S. S. E. of Paris. 
Pop. 11,000, 

Sensation, (sen-sG'shun.) [From L. sensatio.] The 
mental impression, feeling. or state of consciousness 
resulting from the action of external things on some 
part of the body, said, on thut account, to be sensitive. 
See SENSE. 

Sense, (scs) [From L. sensus; sentio, Y feel.] The ex- 
ternal organs of &. are usually classed under five heads, 
viz., those of sight, hearing, fecling, smell, and tasto. 
The nerves and the brain are the organs of sensation. 
If the external organ be destroyed, no sensation van be 
produced: where there are no nerves there is no sensa- 

tion ; where the nervous branches are most numerous 
there is most sensation; if the nerves be destroyed, sen- 
sations cannot be produced from those parts to which 
the nerve belongs, which are farther from the brain 
than the injured parts. The nerves of sensation terml- 
nate in the brain. If tho brain is compressed, sensation 
is suspended; if the brain is considerably injured, sen- 
sation Couren, The accuracy and extent of the percep- 
tion depend on the vividness and efficaciousness of the 
com pound sensations and the number of them receivod 
froin the same or similar objects in different situations, 
and through the medium of different senses. The ob- 
ject, therefore, of early education should be to invigor 
ate the organs of sense. — Common S. is that power of 
the mind which, by a kind of instinct, ora short pro 
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cees of r:asoning. perceives truth, the relation of things, 
canse aud etlect, &e and hence enables the possessor 
to discern what is rizht and expedient, and adopt. the 
best ineans to accomplish his purpose, — Meral SN. that 
mental faculty which lias the power of distinguishing 
between right aud wrong. 

Sensibility, u- - Ve-.) [From Gr, seniibilis, per- 
ceptible by the senses Acuteness of perception, or thut 


quality of the mind which rendera jt susceptible of ime | 


pressions; deiicacy ef feeling; as N. to pleasure or pain, 
shame or praise. — (Jeu. The capability which a 
nerve possesses of conveying the sensation. produced 
by the contact of another body with it. 

Sensitive Paper, „-t. [From EL. Lat. sensi- 
tivus.| (Phot) Prepared paper used in photography, 
of a kind made sensitive to lotions effects, 

fSien'sitive Plant. (Bot) See Minos. 

Semsorium, (sii're-ünuor Sensory. [From L. 
s, the faculty of feeling | (se.) The brain aud 
nerves, the seat of sense. According to some writers, 
it not only denotes the diferent organs of sense, but 
also that living principle or spirit of animation whick 
resides throughout the body, without being cogaizable 
to our senses except by its cflecta, 

Sensualism. ( n -e or SFNSATIONATISM, 
(From L, sensualés, pertaining to the senses.) 1 //. 
The doctrine of the originai deduction of knowledge 
from sensation, or from the experience which senses 
afford. 

Sentence, (6 ns.) [From L. sententia, a perceiving ] 
(Gram) A period; or a number of Vidi which ass 
ciate together to form a complete sense, and are then 
followed by a full pause. A simple S. consists of one 
subject aud one finite verb; as, “the woman loves.“ A 
compound S. comprises two or more subjects and finite 
verbs; as. he told me that hie distrusted me.“ -L ur 
A judicial decision openly and oilicially pronounced iu 
a criminal prosecution, 

Sentinel, :»((€24£,) or SENTRY. From L. sentio, I 
observe.]. (Mi) A private soldier set ou guard at some 
post, to be en the wateh for the approach of the enemy, 
to prevent surprises, uud to stop such persons as would 
pass without authority or on lawful business, 

Bepal, (e. (Bof) One of the divisions of the calyx. 
Hence, sepudine, belonging to a sepal; and sepucoud, 1e- 
sembling a sepal jn appearance. 

Repin. pe- uh.) See SPINA. 

Sepinadize, (se piae) (Zool.) The Cuttle-fish family, 
comprising cephalopodous mollusks whose calcareous 
internal shell or cuttle-bone consists of a broad. lami- 
nated plate terminating behind in a hollow imperfectly 
chambered apex, The S. possess a bag in which they 
secrete a thick fluid of an intense dark-brown color. 
This they eject on being alarmed, and thus make their 
escape While the water around them ia diseolored. The 
pigment called sepia is prepared from cuttle-fish ink. 
This matter has been found fossilized, and thus an ani- 
mal that died a countless number of years ago might be 
painted with its own ink. The best known species is 
NS pea ofiiciualés, the common or officipal cutthetish, 
which inhabit warm seas, 

Sepoys. (spiz) [From Hind. sipsAi, a soldier.) In 
India, the name borne by native troops jn. the English 
service, disciplined after the European manner. After 
the Mutiny of 18%, the English govt. greatly reduced 
their numbers, and in new cases of enlstinent substi- 
tuted the Sikh for the Hindoo. 

Septangle, (sp! dug-gl.) (Geom.) A seven-sided, seven- 
angled figure. 

Septem ber, (8. pete ur.) From L. seplem, seven. ] 
(Calendar.) The seventh month in the old Roman year, 
and the ninth in the mederi calendar. 

Septemv Ir. (-H car} pl. SEPTEM V. RI. J..] ( Antig.) 
Among the Romans one of a body of priests who pre- 
pared the feasts intended to celebrate days of public 
rejoicing, games, &c. 

Septentrional, (-^w'tre«-ndl) [From L. septem, 
seven, and trio, a yoked ox. | (@eog.) Pertaining or 
having reference to the northern recions of the globe. 

Septic. % tik.) (From Gr. aplikos, putretving |: Chem.) 
A term applied to designate any substance that pro- 
motes the corruption or putrefaction of bodies; as dis- 
tinzuished from antiseptic, 

Septicidal, ie piose7o0) [From L. septum, an inclos- 
ure, and „ to hack. ] (Bato A mode of dehiscine, 
in which the fruit is resolved into its component car- 
pels, which split asunder through the dissepiments, 

Septifrngnl, %- ,' radl) [From I. %%, a par- 
tition, and frangere, to break.] (. A mode of de- 
hiscinr, in which the backs of the curpels separate fron 
the dissepimenta, whether formed by their sides, or by 
expansions of the placenta, 


Beptillion, (Yi /in. [From L. septem, seven.] 
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(Numer) In English notation. the number repre 
sented by a urit preceding 42 ciphers; according to 
the French method, the nuinber described by a unit 
with 24 ciphers annexed. 

Septuagesima, ix gprdu-a-jea’e-mah.) [From L. sg- 
be, the seventieth.| Hel.) The third Suudi; 
betore Lent; about 70 dave before Faster. 

Septuagint, s p(u-ujint) (From L. s«/ptuagista, er. 
„t N. Lat A Greek version of the Looks of the 
Old Testament; so called because the translation is sry. 
posed to have been made by seventy-two Jews, whe, 
for the sake of round numbers, are usually called the 
seventy interpreters. It is said to have been made at the 

request of Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Ecv] t, IQ 
2 years R. C. ]t js that out of which all the citatio 
in the New Testament from the Old are taken. It was 
also the ordinary and canenteal translation made use 
of by the Clirzz tiun Church in the earliest ages ; and is 
till retained in the churches both of the East ated 
West. According to the chronology of the SN, there 
were fifteen hundred years more from the creation t 
Abrabam. than according tu the present Hebrew copite 
of the Bitte. 

Septum. %% m.) pl. Septa. (La partition] (A4 
The plate or wall which divides two adjoining cavit.es: 

„the sztum as ie, or drum of the ear. — (Conch. The 
dividing: wall ot a chambered cell. — bet) The partb 
tion of an ovary or fruit. produced by the sides of the 
carpels brought together and consolidated z; also, a par- 
tition of any kind. — chem.) See DiaLysis. 

Septuor, (Gpti-or or SEPTET. ( us.) A composition 
tor seven instruments or voices. 

Sepulchre, (5j uk) (From L. reqaderum, from 
sepelio, Dinter.) A place destined Jor the interment of 
the dead, This term is chie Ny used in speaking of the 
burying places of the ancients, these of the modertis 
boing usually called. fembs — AM of the Hey S.a 
military order, instituted in Palestine about the year 
1114. Tt was atterw arde established in France by Louis 
VII., was united to that of Malta by Innocent VITI, 
and was taken under the protection of Louis XVIII., 
in 1814. 

Sequatchie, (se-huuich’e,) in Tennessee, a RE. co, 
drained by & river of sume name; area, 225 sq. m.; C. 
Dunlap 

ficquemnee, (el LarénzY [From L. sequene. coming after.) 
(Games) A set of cards inimediately following each 
other in the same suit; asa king queen, knave, &e.— 
(Mus.) An uninterrupted succession of similar sounds 
rising or falling diatenically. — (Eccl). In the Reman 
Cathohe Church, a hymn recited or sung imnu diately 
before the reading of the gospel in the Mass on certain 
festival days, and atter the introit. 

Sequestration, (%% -e. [From L. smes- 
tro, I surrender for safe-keeping.) (Hard Im Char- 
cery, n prerogative process, addressed to certain coru- 
missenergs, empowering them to enter upou the de 
fedants real estates, and sequester the rents ther f, 
and also his goods and chattels, and personal estate, 
until he clears limeelf of his contempt. 

Sequin, (% u.) or Zeeuin, (From It. zea, mint.) 
(Nanas) A gold coin formerly current in Venice and 
Turkey, and fluctuating in value bet. $1.81-82 31, 

Sequoia, (e aroi'aho Sau, or WrirINGTONTÉA, 
(Hit.) A genus of trees, O T e K. Sc. fire. 
the Redwood of the timber trade, extends from Calit r- 
nia to Nutka Sound, and is frequently more than iwn) 
feet high, S. Wellagtendta, the Big or Mammoth tree, 
was at first thought to be confined to a single spot, the 
go-called Mammoth Grove of Calaveras in Upper Cali- 
fornia: but it has since been found in the Mariposa and 
Fresno Groves, and in various ether parts of the Sierra 
Nevada, though nowhere attaining such a height as in 
the spot where it was first discovered, in June, INS, by 
an American hunting-party. The tallest tree of thie 
Mamneth Grove, stripped of its bark for the purposs 
of being exhibited, was 327 fect high, and at the base 
was 80 feet in circumference, The greatest dimensions 
seem to have been attained by a tree whieh was found 
broken at a height of 200 feet, and which measured at 
that place 18 feet in diameter. Considering that it was 
11? feet in cireumference at the base, and tapered regu- 
larly to the point where broken, it is calculated to have 
been, when in the fullness of its growth, 450 feet high. 
It was at first thought that these trees might be 3.000 
years old, but that estimate has since been reduced by 
actual counting of the concentric rings to about 1 10⁰ 
* * FN. 

Sernzlio, (. ral.) or SrRAII. It., from Turk. sera’, 
n palace] The name properly borne ! yy the palace of 
the Sultan of Turkey at Constentinople, and frequently 
and wrongfully applied to the HARFM, Tbe pria- 
cipal entrance to the S. is through the Babe Humeyun, 
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or “ Sublime Gate ;” — whence the appellation of Sub- 
lime Porte, as commonly rendered to the Turkish govt. 

Serampore, (s¢r-dm-poor’,) a town of India, pres. of 
Bengal, on the llooghly, 12 m. N. of Calcutta. Pop. 
15,000. 

Seraph, (sr'if) [From Heb. saraph, to become ele- 
vuted or pene (Script.) A epirit of the highest 
rank in the angelic hierarchy: —so named from their 
being supposed to be most inflamed with divine love, or | 
holy zeal, owing to their more immediate attendance | 
at the throne of God. They are almost invariably | 
spoken of in connection with the cherubim, whom they 
are on a par with in respect of rank and attributes. 

Serapis, (s-ra'pis. (Egypt. Myth.) An Egyptian di- 
vinity, formerly much worshipped at Rorne. 

Sernskier, (se-rós'keer.) | Pers., acommander-in-chief.] 
(Mil. The title borne by the generalissimo of the 
Turkish armies. 

Serb, (sirb.) (Geog. A Servian, or native or inhabi- 
tant of Servia. 

Serenade, (s/r’e-ndd.) (From L. serenus, clear.) (Mus.) 
Music performed in the open air during the silence of 
& propitious night; it is usually instrumental, but the 
voice is sometimes added. 

Seres, (sa'rüz,) a fortif. and manuf. town of Turkey in 
Europe, p. Roumelia, on Lake Takinos, 45 m. N.E. of 
Salonica. It has numerous mosques; and its manufs. 
consist of woollens and cottons. . 25,000, 

Serf, (sirf.) (From L. servus,a slave.] A peasant slave, 
attached to the soil and transferred with it; —the name 
applied to the bondmen on Russian estates until their 
emancipation by imperial ukase in 1861. 

Serge, (sŭrj.) (From It. surgia.) ( Manuf.) A kind of 
woollen quilted stuff. —( Eccl.) A large candle weigh- 

ing many pounds, and often richly decorated. It is 

| 


used in important ceremonies. 

Sergeant, (sùr'jint.) (Fr. sergent; L. serviens, serving. ] 
(Mi.) A non-commissioned officer ranking one grade 
above a corporal, in a company of infantry or troop of 
cavalry ; his duties comprising the ordering and form- 
ing of the ranks, preserving discipline, &c. A sergeant- 
major, non-commissioned officer, one grade above a &., 
assists the adjutant of a regiment in his duties. Color-S. 
are non-commissioned officers detailed to attend the 
officers who have charge of the colors of a battalion, 
&c.— (Eng. Law.) See SERJEANT. 

Sergipe, (sir-zhe'pah,) a p. of Brazil, washed by the 
Atlantic, and extending along the coast bet. 8. Lat. 10° 
30-119 32 Area, 31,958 sq.m. Surface mountainous; 
soil fertile. C. Sergipe. op. 275,000, 

Sergius I., (siir’je-iis,) Pork, s. Conon, 687; D. 701. — 
S II. s. Gregory IV., 844, and witnessed the devasta- 
tion of S. Italy by the Saracens. D. 847. — S. III. s. 
Christopher, 904; D. 911. — S. IV. s. John XVIII., in 
1009 ; p. 1012. 

Serial, (:'re-51L) [From L. sero, I plant.] (Lit.) A 
literary publication appearing periodically, in numbers 
or parts. 

Sericulture, (sere-kült-yir.) [From L. Seres, the 
Chinese people, and cultura, development.] The rear- 
ing or breeding of silk-worins. £ 

Series, (seréz.) [From L. sero, I plant.] Generally, a 
continued succession of things in the same order, and 
which are analogous with each other. — (Math.) A 
number of algebraic or arithmetical terms, increasing 
or decreasing in pursuance of a certain law. An arith- 
metical S. is one in which a common difference subsists 
between its consecutive terms. A harmonic S. has its 
every three sequent terms in harmonical proportion. 
A geometrical &, one whose every term bears a constant 
ratio to the succeeding ane, is a member of the group 
known as recurrents. An infinite S. is a series compris- 
ing an infinite number of terms, at the end of which 
it is impossible ever to arrive; so that, let the series be 
carried on to any assignable length, or number of 
terms, it can be carried still further. 

Seringapatam, (:-ríng-ah-pah-tdm',) [Hind., “City 
of Vishnu,"] a fortified city of India, Brit. pres. of 
Madras, and former C. of Mysore, on the Cavery, 250 m. 
W.S.W. of the city of Madras. The celebrated Rajah 
of Mysore, Tippoo Saib, fell in the carrying of this place 
by assault by the British in 1799. Pop. 12,750. 

Serjeant, (stirjdnt.) (Eng. Law.) The title borne by 
barristers who have arrived at the highest dignity of 
the bar. — S. at Arms, a legislative officer appointed to 
preserve order and decorum during Congressional sit- 
tings, and to carry out the orders of the Speaker. — 
( Mil.) See SERGEANT. 

Serosity, (se-rós'e-te.) (Fr. serosité.] (Physiol.) Water 
exuded from the serum of the blood when coagulated 
by heat, and holding some of the sanguineous -alt« and 
some albumen in solution. 

Serous Membranes, (se’riis.) (Anat.) Transparent, 
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thin membranes, composed of one lamina. One surface 
adheres to other textures; the other is smooth, pol- 
ished, and moistened by a scrous fluid. They are ar 
ranged —in the form of saes without apertures — as 
great, intermediate reservoirs fer the exhalant and ab- 
sorbent systems, in which the serous fluid, in passing 
from one system, tarries some time before it enters the 
other. 

Serpent, (*irp'nt.) [From L. serpere, to crawl.] (Zodl.) 
See SERPENTS. — ( Mus.) A musical wind- instrument 
made of brass, and of a serpentine shape. It is used as 
& bass accompaniment to horns or cornets, and has a 
two-octave compass, produced by six holes stopped by 
the fingers. 

Serpentarius, (sür-pén-ta/^re-is.)) [From L. serpens, 
a serpent.] (Ast.) A constellation of the N. hemisphere, 
represented on the celestial globe by the figure of à 
man grasping a serpent in his hand. 1t lies 8. of Her 
cules and W. of Taurus Poniatowski. 

Ser'pent-enter. (Z0). See SECRETARY-BIRD. 

Serpentine, (:ürp?n-tin.) ( Min.) A magnesian rock, 
of various colors, but usually greenish, sometimes 
speckled like the back of a serpent. Common S. will 
stand heat, and is therefore sometimes made into 
cooking-pots. When it veins limestone, it forms verde 
antique. Precious & is translucent of a rich green 
color. —S. verses. ( Poetry.) Verses which begin and end 
with the same words. 

Serpents, or OPHIDIA. (ZoUl An order of reptiles, 
which are destitute of limbs, except occasionally ina 
very rudimentary form. The general form of their 
elongated tapering scaly bodies without a distinct neck 
is well known. The jaws are not articulated together, 
but are capable of being separated from each other 
when any large object is being swallowed. They ad- 
vance along the ground by a sinuous motion, but when 
about to attack their prey, they usually erect their 
heads, and spring forward, the hinder part of the body 
serving as a fulcrum. The upper jaws of the poisonous 
S. have movable fangs, which are grooved on the outer 
edge, and along this groove the poison flows from a 
gland situate under the eye into the wound inflicted by 
the teeth. When not in use the fangs lie in a fold of 
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the gums. Some & are oviparous, and of these some 
deposit their eggs in a sort of chain,leaving them to be 
hatched in a warm situation; whilst others, like the 
pythons, incubate their eggs. On the other hand, some 
serpents nre viviparons, their eggs being hatched inside 
their bodies. The fascination which it has been often 
stated S. exercise over other animals is perhaps nothing 
more than a stupefaction, the result of terror which 
their appearance excites. S. are divided into the fami- 
lies Bolbæ, COLUBRIDÆ, CROTALIDÆ, ELAPIDÆ, HYDRO- 
PHIDÆ, and VIPERIDÆ, q.v. The Dead Adder or Viper 
of Anstralia, Acanthoptus tortor, which we give for illus- 
tration (Fig. 586), differs from most of the Viperidæ in 
not having the scales keeled. It is widely diffused over 
Australia, where it is also known as the Black Snake. 
It has two poison-fangs on each upper jaw, and its tail 
ends in a small recurved spine. It is much dreaded, as 
its bite is said to be sometimes fatal in a quarter of an 
hour. 

Serphanto, (sir-fdn't,) or Serpho, em) an 
island of the Hellenic Archipelago, 25 m. W. of Syra; 
N. Lat. 379 10’, E. Lon. 24° 30’. 

Serpook hov, SzRPUOCHOY, or SERPUKOPF, (5sir/poox-6f,) 
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a manufacturing town of Russia in Europe, govt. Mos-| ing that a something is taken one and a half times.— 
cow, on the Oka, 60 miles S. S. W. of the city of Moscow. (Geom.) The expression of a ratio in which the greater 
Pop. 13,000. term contains the less once, leaving a certain aliquot 

Serpulidse, («ür-pu'le-de.) (Zovl.) The Serpula family, | part of the less over; when the part remaining is half 
embracing annelidw inhabiting twisted calcareous| the less term, the ratio is called sesquialtera; when a 
tubes, which are generally attached to shells or other third, sesquitertia ; and soon. The word sesquiduplicale 
objects. The animal bas its aérating organs in the is used when, in a ratio, the greater term is twice and 
shape of threads arranged in two fans on the head, a half times the less. 


and it closes the mouth of its tube with a plug. Sesamum, (sé;'a-müm.) (Bot.) The Sesame, a genus 
Serradilla. (Bot) See ORNITHOPUS. of piant Ò. 
Serrate, (sér'rdt.) (Bot.) Having sharp straight-edged| Pedaliaceæ, 


teeth pointing to the apex, as in the Sweet-pepper Bush, 8 of 
Fig. 188. annual herbs 
Sertorius, QUINTUS, (sir-o're-üs,) a Roman command-| indigenous to 
er, who, during the civil war between Marius and the E. Indies, 
Sylla, having espoused the cause of the former, put| but cultivated 
himself at the head of the Lusitanians, in Spain, and, in various 
by the aid of fugitives from the vengeance of Sylla, | other tropical 
maintained himself for several years against all the and subtropi- 
forces that were sent against him. But he wasatlength,| cal countries. 
in 72 u. c., assassinated by some of his associates. The leaves are 
Serum, (um.) (Physiol.) See Boop. — In Dairy opposite or al- 
husbandry, the whey, or milky fluid which remains ternate, quite 
after the caseine and butter have been taken away. entire or vari- 
Serval, (sür'vdl.) (Zoól.) The Felis serval (Fig. 587), an ously lobed ; 
the flowers 
axillary, and 
of a yellow or 
pinkish color. 
The seeds of &. Fig. 58S. — SESAMUM INDICUM. 
indicum (Fig. 

ERS) contain an abundance of a fixed oil, as tasteless as 
that of the olive, for which it might be substituted, and 
which is expressed in Egypt in great quantities. It is 
sometimes called Gingelly mil, and, if of very good quality, 

is employed for adulterating oil of almonds. It is, how- 

ever, apt to become rancid. 

Sesquialter, (#s-kwe-awl’tiir.) (Mus) One of the 
compound organ-stops, formed of either 2, 3, 4, or 5 
rows of open metallic pipes, tuned in thirds, fifths, and 

|, octaves to the diapason. 

Sesquioxide, (-cksid.) (Chem.) A compound of 

Fig. 981. — SERV AL, ( Felis serval.) three equivalents of oxygen and two equivalents of 
another body. 
animal resembling the lynx in form and size, and the ee eee (sčs'kwe-tōn.) (Mus) A minor third, or 
panther in its spots. It is a native of India and Thibet. interval of three semitones. 
Servan, (St.,) (sdn(g)-sair’rahn,) a seaport of France, | Ses'sile. (Bo') See Lear. 
dep. Ile-et-Vilaine, at the opening of the Rance River, Session, (sés«hün.) [From L. sessio, a sitting.] The 
1 m. S. of St. Malo. Pop. 12,709. time of sitting of a court, council, or other legislative 
Servin, (rür've-aA.) (anc. Morin Superior) a principality | or municipal body. — (Law.) A sitting of judges in 
of European Turkey, forming a sort of quusi-sovereignty, court upon their commission. The S. of a court of ju- 
bet. N. Lat. 42° 20’-45°, E. Lon. 19? 10-22? 45', b. on the]  dicature is styled a term. The word sessions, or quarter. 


N. by the Danube which separates it from the Austrian 
Military Frontier, E. by Bulgaria and Wallachia, 8. by 
Roumelia (from which it is divided by the Balkan Mts.), 
and W. by Bosnia. Aren, 12.00 sq. m. Surface moun- 
tainous, with many forests and moors, The soil in the 
valleys is sufficiently fertile to produce the cereals, 
hemp, flax, and tobacco. The Save, Morava, and Driva 
are the chief rivers. C. Belgrade. The Serbs are a race 
of Sclavic origin, possess all the characteristic qualities 
of a mountaineer people, and belong to the Greek 
Church. They settled in this conntry in the 10th cent., 
and made of it an independent kingdom in 1217. Dur- 
ing the century following, S. was subjugated by the 
Turks, who retained possession of it till 1717. Austria 
next held a tenure of it till 1791, when it reverted back 
to Turkey. In 1505 the Servians revolted, and kept 
their independence till 1813-14, when it again came 
ander Ottoman rule. In 1*15, however, it again freed 
itself from the yoko, and its independent existence was 
secured to it by the Treaty of Paris, 1550; when the 
sovereignty was settled hereditarily in the Obrenovitch 
family, Turkey retaining only a nominal authority 
over the country. A new constitution was passed in 
1868, The Berlin Treaty, 1878, made 5. absolutely inde- 
pendent, with increased territory. Pop. 1,306,923. 

Service-tree, (sürvis) (Hot.) See Prrus. 

Servile, (sür'vil. eb L. serrus, a servant.) (Gram.) 
An element which is foreign to the primary root; — as 
opposed to radical. 

Servitude, (siir've-tiid.) [Same deriv.] (Law.) The 
right to an enjoyment of a thing, without ownership in 
the same, for a special purpose. 

Servius Tullius, breeds t5lle-üs) the sixth 
mythical king of Rome, was murdered by his son-in- 
law, Tarquinus Superbus. 

Sesostris, (se-só«tris,)) one of the greatest kings of 
Egypt, whose native name was Ramses He was a great 
conqueror, but his history is very legendary. Said to 
have flourished B. c. 1500. 

Seaq ui, (s¢s’kwe.) [L., once and a half.] A term com- 
monly used in compound scientific terms, and signify- 


sessions, signifies those quarterly meetings of Justices 
of the peace, when minor oftcnces are tried, or business 
transacted which requires the sanction of two or more 
of them. — (Scots. Law.) The High Court of Sessions is 
the supreme civil court of *cotland, 


Sesterce, (e) Lom L. sestertius, contracted 


from senis terim, the third minus a half, that is two 
asses and a half.] (Numis.) In antiquity, a Roman coin, 
the fourth part of a denarius and worth about four 
cents, It wasof the value of two asses and a half. The 
sestertium, a contraction for mille sestertionis, was equal 
to one thousand S. 


Set-off, (%-) (Arch.) An horizontal projection left 


in a wall, where it becomes reduced in thickness. — 
(Law.) A term to denote the defendant's acknowledg- 
ment of the plaintifi's demand, either as a whole or in 
part, but accompanied by a demand of his own to coun- 
terbalance the same. 


Seton, .) [From L. seta, a bristle.] (Surg.) A 


sort of issue, generally in the neck; formed by means 
of horsehair or fine threads drawn through the skin by 
a large needle, by which a small opening is made and 
continued for the discharge of humors. 


Setose, he.) [From L. setosus, bristly.) (Bot.) A 


term indicating when the surface of a leaf or receptacle 
is covered with bristles. 


Setter, (sé'tiir.) (Zovl.) A variety of the dog which 


rtakes of the characters of the Pointer and Spaniel. 

t is little inferior in point of sagacity to any of the 

species, and surpassed by nove in docility and grateful 

attachment, while its excellent nose and endurance of 

fatigue in the field render it of great service to the 
sportsman. 


Setting-cont. (sčl'ting-kōt.) (Arch.) The better sort 


of plaster used for walls or ceilings. 


Settlement. ment.) [A. S. setol, to settle.) 


(Law.) A disposition of property of any kind made by 
the owner for certain purposes, It may be made either 
by deed oc will; but commonly the term is only ap- 
plied te hose made by deed, and in fact only to a cer- 
tain kind of these; namely, marriage settlements.— Also, 


SET 


& residence ander such circumstanoes as to entitle a 
person to support or assistance in case of becoming a 
uper. 

Setubal, or St. Ubes, (sa-£oo'vdl,) a seaport of Portu- 
gal, on a bay of same nume, p. Estremadura, 18 m. S. E. 
of Lisbon. Pup. 13,134. 

Seven Pines, (-pinz,) a locality, 6 m. from Richmond, 
Virginia, where was fought, May 31, 1862. a hotly con- 
tested battle bet. Gen. Casey's National command, aud 
a Confederate force under Gen. Longstreet and Stuart. 
This battle was the prelude to that of Fair Oaks. 

Seven, (svn) [A. S. seafon.] Four and three; one 
more than six. — Seven Stars. (Ast.) The PLEIADES.— 
The Seven Dolors of the Blessed Virgin, (Eccl.) A fenti- 
val of the Roman Catholic Church, commemorating: 
The prediction of Simeon; the flight into Egypt; the 
loss of the Saviour in Jerusalem: the sight of Jesus 
bearing his cross towards Calvary; the spectacle of 
Jesus on the Cross; the piercing of the Suviour's side 
with the lance; and His burial. Instituted by Bene- 
dict XIII. in 1725, this festival is celebrated on the Fri- 
day before Palm Sunday.— The Seren Wise Men. or 
Sages. (Anc. Hist.) The collective appellation given 
to Solon, Thales, Pittacus, Bias, Chilon, Cleobulus, and 
Periander of Corinth — illustrious Grecians who tlour- 
ished bet. 620-545 p. c. —The Seven Wonders of the World, 
according to the ancients, were: The pyramids of 
Egypt; the muusoleum of Artemisia; the temple of 
Diana at Ephesus; the wall and hanging gardens of 
Babylon ; the Colossus of Rhodes ; the statue of Jupiter 
Olympus; and the Pharos of Alexandria. 

Seventeen, (sv'n-ten.) A. S. eofouyne.] (Numer) 
The «um of ten and seven added; represented by the 
symbols or figures XVII, or 17. 

Beventeenth, (-(énth.) (Mus) An interval compris- 
ing two octaves and a third. 

Seventh. (sóévn/h.) (Mus) An interval of five tones 
&nd a semitone, forming seven degrees of the diatonic 
scale. 

Seventh-Day Bap'tists. (Ert. Mist.) A religious 
denomination which, in the U. States, originated at 
Newport, R. I., in 1671. They differ from other Bap- 
tists only by the observance of the seventh instead of 
the first day of the week as the Sabbath. They are 
known in England as Sabbatarians. 

Seventy. („r n-te.) (Numer.) The sum of ten times 
seven, represented by the symbol LXX, or 70. 

Seven Years’ War. (The.) (ig.) The name 
by which is known in history the sanguinary war car- 
ried on between Frederick II. of Prussia and the Em- 
peror of Austria, 1756-63. England was the ally of the 
former; and Germany, France, Russia, and Sweden for 
some time assisted the Austrians. It resulted in the 
cession of Silesia to Prussia, and was terminated by the 
Treaty of Hubertsburg, Feb. 15, 1763. 

Severalty. (scvr-ii-te) [From L. severus]. (Lam) 
An estate in severalty is one which a tenant bolda in his 
own individual right; and is thus distinguished from 
common, coparcenar y, aud joint-tenancy. 

Severnnee, (svr-ins) (Same deriv.) (Law) A 
term having several applications in legal practice, all 
significative of the act of dividing or dissociating. 

Severn, (ser'urn,) a considerable river of England, 
having its source in Plinlimmon, a mountain in Mont- 
gomeryshire, N. Wales, and emptying by an eestuary 
into the British Channel, after a devious course of 200 
m.— A river of British N. America, having its rise in 
N. Lat. 52° 80“, W. Lon. 929, and embouching into Hud- 
son's Bay, after a N. E. flow of 350 m. 

Severus, Fiavius VALERIUS, (sere’riis,) Emperor of 
Rome, 301-30; A. D. He was defeated by Maxentius, 
and forced to kill himself. — S. Lucius Septimius, Em- 
peror of Rome, 193-211 4. b., was a distinguished mili- 
tary commander, and owed his elevation to the army 
under him. D. at York, in Britain. — S. Marcus Aure- 
lius Alexander, one of the best Roman emperors, 222- 
235 A. D. He was assassinated by rome soldiers to whom 
his excellence had made him odious. 

levier, (se-, in Arkansas, a W. S. W. co., b. on the 
Indian Ter. and Texas; area, 1.300 sq. m.: C. Para- 
clifta.— In Tennessee, an E. connty, b. by N. Carolina; 

9 area, 52 sq. m.; Capital, Sevier. 

févigné, Marire pe RanvrIN-CHANTAL, MARQUISE DF, 
(sa-vcán-ya',) a French authores, B. in Bourgogne, 1626, 
becanie one of the most beautiful aud accomplished 
Jadies of the French court, and a member of the cele- 
brated literary coterie of the Hotel de Rambouillet. 
Her Letters are without a rival for their grace and vi- 
wacity of style, and rank among French classics. D. 
1696. 

Seville, (Il.) (anc. HisPALIS, and ROMULA JULIA.) a 
bandsome and picturesque city of Spain, C. of a p. of 
teme name, on the Guadalquivir, 62 m. N. E. of Cadiz. 


m 


Sexagesima, (2^secmalh.) 
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It is built in the Morisco manner, and boasts one of the 
finest cathedrals in the kingdom. Its manuf. comprise 
those of silk and woollen stuffs, leather, tobacco, pot- 
tery, &c. After the Roman æra, this city became suc- 
cessively the possession of the Goths and Moors, from 
the latter of whom it was taken by the King of Castile, 
who made it the cap. of his dominions, 1248, Pop. 81,546, 

Sevres, (su“ rr.) a town of France, dep. Seine-et-Oise, on 
the Seine, 5 miles NJ. W. of Versailles. Here is made the 
A ceramic ware known as Sevres china. Pop, 
6,328. 

Sevres, (Drox,) (d,) a N.W. dep. of France, b. N. by 
Maine-et-Loire; area, 2,315 sq. m.; C. Niort. The 
surface of S. may be divided into a mountainous and 
a level district; soil generally fertile. Pop. 333,155. 

Seward, WILLIAM HENRY, (sovahrd,) a distinguished 
American statesman, B. in Orange co., N. Y., 1501, after 
completing his education at Union Coll., Schenectady, 
became a member of the bar in 1822. and rapidly rose 
to eminence in his profession. In 1850 he entered the 
State Senate, where he became one of the Whig or op- 
position Icaders. In 1838 he became governor of N. Y. 
State, and was reelected in 1840. Niue years later he 
was returned to the National Senate, and there made 
himself known as an uncompromising enemy to slavery, 
Reelected Senator in 1855, Mr. S. became an unsuccesse 
ful candidate for the Presidency in 1560, and in the fol- 
lowing year became head of Mr. Lincoln's cabinet, ig 
which capacity he displayed striking vigor and ability 
through the disastrous period of the Civil War. In 
1805 an attempt was made by one Lewis Payne (aliay 
Powell), an accomplice of the murderer of Pres. Lincol 
to assassinate the Secretary in his own home; Mr. S. es. 
caped, but not without receiving some severe wounds, 
He retained office under Pres. Johnson; in 1868-9 made 
the tour of Mexico, California, Alaska, &c.; and in 187Q 
get off on a voyage around the world by way of Japan, 
China, India, the East, and Europe, during which he 
had the honor of being the first foreigner introduced 
into the presence of the Japancse Mikado, He re- 
turned home in the autumn of 1571. D. 1872. 

Sewellel, (s-:)1071.) (Zoll.) The Aplodontia leporina, 
a rodent animal, family Sciur&be. It inhabits Puget’s 
Round, is about the size and general appearance of the 
muskrat, but with the tail very short and much de- 
pressed. 

Sewernge. (,], ij.) [From sewer.) The system of 
curry ing off the drainage, refuge, &c., of a large city by 
means of sewers, or subterranean conduits. 

Sewing- machine. (%.) (Mech.) A mechanical 
contrivance by means of which the sewing of cloth is 
performed by an ingenious arrangement of machinery. 
S. M. ure of several kinds, and are sufficiently well 
known and appreciated. Invented by one Elias Howe, a 
mechanic of Massachusetts, he obtained a patent for his 
discovery in 1541, and realized a large fortune thereby. 
S. M. are largely exported from the U. States to Europe, 
where they have become in altnost as common demand 
and use as in the country where they originated, 

(From L. seragesimus, the 
aixtieth.] (#ecl.) The next Sunday to Shrove-Sunday, 
or the second one before Lent ;— so styled aa being 
about the sixtieth day before Easter. 

Sextain, (sAstin.) [From L. sertanens, comprising 
gSix.] (Jet.) A stanza consisting of six lines, 

Sextnnt, (%.) [L.sertans.] ( Math.) The sixth part 
of a circle, that is to say, an are embracing 60 degrees.— 
(Kari). An instrument used on shipboard for taking 
the altitudes of heavenly bodies, and determining their 
apparent angular distance. Its arc, which contains the 
sixth part of a circle, may be taken to 120 degrees. — 
(Asi) A constellation placed over the equator, and on 
the S side of the ecliptic. 

Sextillion, (s ks- yün) [From L. artus, the sixth.) 
(Num.) In English notation, a number specified by a 
unit in advance of 36 ciphers; in the French system, 
the number expressed by a unit followed by 21 ciphers. 

fexto. hs) (Sane deriv.] (T /.) A size of book 
wade by the folding each sheet intosix leaves. — SEXTO- 
DECIMO refers to a book made by folding each sheet inte 
16 leaves; and is abbreviated thus, 16mo. 

Sexton, (scks‘tiin.) (Eccl) Same as Sacréstan, q. v. 

Sextuple, (sckiti-pl) [From L. sex, ix, and plico, to 
fold.] (.] A term desichative of a measure of two 
lines, consisting of six equal votes, three for each line. 

Seychelles, The.) (c.) a cluster of islands in 
the Indian Ocean, lying bet. S. Lat. 39 40'-59 35', E. 
Lon. 550 15 560. They are mountainous, heavily tim- 
bered, and under the jurisdiction of the British colony 
of Mauritius. C. Victoria, on Mahé, the largest of the 
group. Fp. 7,486. 

Sey mour, Epwarp, See SOMERSET, (DUKE or.) 

Seymour, Horatio, (semáür,) a distinguished Ameri- 


-- 
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can statesman, B. in Onondaga co., N. Y., 1811. After 
practising law for many years at Utica, he was elected 
governor of the State in 1852, and again in 1862. In 
1864 he acted as President of the Democratic Conven- 
tion held at Chicago, and of that which sat in New 
York city in 1866. By the latter he was nominated for 
the Presidency of the Union, and defeated by General 
Grant. D. 1856. 

Seymour, in Indiana, a vill. of Jackson co., 50 m. N. 
of Louisville. 

Seymour. a t'w'p. of Canada W., Northumberland co., 
on the Trent, 30 m. N.W. of Belleville. . 4,289. 


Seyne, (sin) a seaport of France, dept. Var, on the 


Mediterranean, 3 m. S. W. of Toulon. Pop. 9,070. 


Sforza, (:fort'zzh,) a noble Italian race which gavethe § 


following personages to history: GIACONNIZZO ALTEN- 
DOLO, B. at Faenza in 1370. He became a successful 
soldier of fortune, and commander-in-chief of the army 
of Joanna, Queen of Naples. D. 1424.— His son, FRAN- 
CESCO, also distingnished as a military leader, became 
the son-in-law and successor of Filippo Maria Visconti, 
Duke of Milan, 1450. He governed ably and humanely, 
and D. in 1465. — Lupovico, son of the preceding, B. 1451, 
usurped the govt. in 1480, to the exclusion of his 
nephew, the rightful heir, and nided Charles VIII. in 
his conquest of Naples, and D. a prisoner in the hands 
of Louis XII. of France, in 1510. — The last duke of 
Milan of this line was FRANcESsCO, who p. in 1535. 

Sforzando, (sfdrt-zahn'do,) or Sforza'tn. [It.] 
(Mus.) A term which indicates that the note over 
which it is written must be played with force, or sung 
with some degree of loudness: — it has the following 
abbreviations : , sf, or sfz. 

Shabrack, (shih'rii.) [From Turk. tsh@pra@k.] (Mil.) 
The saddle-cloth belonging to the equipment of a cav- 
alry-officer's charger. 

Shad, (shdd.) (Zovl.) See ALAUSA. 

Shad dock. (Bot) See CITRUS. 

Shadow, (shid’d.) (Optics) A privation or diminntion 
of light, by the interposition of an opaque body. S. 
differs from shade, as the 
latter implies no particular 
form, or definite limit ; 
whereas a &. represents in 
form the object which in- 
tercepts the light; as, the 
S. of n man, of a tower, &c. 
— Shading, or Shadowing. 
(Paint.) The art of duly 
representing light and 5 
shade in a picture, TS ede 

Shad Salmon. (2 x i, i 
Sce SALMONIDÆ. =~ We B 

Shalt, (,.) A. S. cea t.] 
(Arch.) The body of a col- 
umn or pillar; the part be- 
tween the capital and base. 
In Gothic architecture the 
term is particularly applicd 
to the small columns (Fig. 
589) which are clustered 
round pillars, or used in 
the jambs of doors and win- 
dows, in arcades and vari- 
ous other situations. — 
(Mach.) A strong cylin- 
drical bar, used in commu- 
nicating motion by means 
of torsion, as in the pad- 
dle-shaft of a steam-vessc], 
— (Mining.) A sinking or 
pit. Mines are generally 
provided with two shafts fry 
ventilation, under one of 
which (the upcast shaft) a 
fire is maintained to pro- 
duce the upward current, 
which carries off the foul 
air, Pu the fresh air de- ge 
scends by the other (down- 2 
on MEE The 1 9 850 EL 
of air is forced by wooden Fig.589.— AD. 12 
partitions to divide itself, ^ “ b. SHAFT (. p. 1200.) 
and pass through every portion of the workings. 

Shaftesbury, (shdfis'bür-re) ANTHONY ASHLEY- 
Coo first EARL or, an English Statesman, B. in Dor- 
ni 1621, became in 1660 Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and in 1670 a member of the celebrated Cabal ministry 
which was so injurious to the best interests of the na- 
tion. He afterwards became Lord Chancellor, and was 
author of the famous Habeas Corpus Act, the most cred- 
itable feature of his political career. D. 1683, — His 
grandson, ANTHONY, 3d EARL or S, b. in London, 1071, 


Shake, (H.) [From 


Shale, (shidi.) [A corrupted form of shell, 


Shallop, (shdl'lp.) 


SHA 


was author of one of the most remarkable works in 
English ethics — Characteristics of Men, Manners, Opin- 
tons, and Times. D. 1713. 


Shag, (shig.) (cm.) A var. of manufactured tobacco 


See NicoTIANA. 


Shagreen, (sha-grin’. [From Turk. sagri] 


( 
A kind of grained lea er, supposed formerly to be pre- 
pared from the skin of a species of shark. It is, how- 
ever, now known that the material ís the strong skin, 
cut along the chine, from the neck to the tail of the ass 
or horse. Astracan is the seat of this manufacture. 


Shah, (shaw,) or Sonan. [ Pers, a pene] A name given 


by Europeans to the monarch of 
is Pudishah, q. v. 
hahjehanpore, (sha la^ün-poor,) a city of India, 
N wine his A of a died of same SUR xj the Gurra, 
175 m. S. E. of Delhi. PT 65,000. 

A. S. sceacan,to shake.] ( Mus.) An 
embellishment consisting of an alternate reiteration of 
two notes, comprehending an interval not greater than 
one whole tone, nor less than a semitone, 


ersia, whose real title 


Shakers, e. apum Hist.) A sect of religionists 


who have derived their title from the violent conter- 
tions they throw their bodies into during the act of 
divine worship. They originated in Lancashire, Eng. 
in 1747, among a body of seceders from the Society of 
Friends; and, under the leadership of one Anne Lee, a 
sort of inspired fanatic, the bulk of them emigrated to 
America in 1774. Formed into communities called 
families, they are found in considerable numbers in the 
U. States, and appear to have abandoned the habit 
which bestowed npon them their distinctive name, 


Shakspeare, (or SHAKESPEARE, ) WILLIAM, (shàks peer.) 


the greatest of the English dramatic poets, was B. at 
Stratford-on-A von, Warwickshire, in 1564. Of the in- 
cidents of his youth almost nothing is known, excepti 
that he married in his 19th year, and soon afterw 
resorted to London, where he became an actor of repute 
at the Globe and Blackfriars’ theatres. In 1594 he im 
augurated his literary career by the publication of his 
poem Venus and Adonis; and in the following year hi 
first published play appeared, the precursor of a succes 
sion of works which constitute the crowning glory ot 
English dramatic literature. S. enjoyed the favor of 
Queen Elizabeth and James I., and the friendship of 
Southampton, Raleigh, Ben Jonson, and other of the 
principal of his contemporaries. After realizing am 
easy fortune by his contributions to the stage, he re- 
tired to his native town, and there D., 1616. — Ks trage- 
dies of Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello, Romeo and Juliet, and 
King Lear, are wonderful examples of his power of ex- 
pressing the strongest passions of the human soul; 
while, on the other hand, his comedies, particularly 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, Much Ado about Nothing, 
Twelfth Night, The Taming of the Shrew, &c., are unsuf. 
passed in the English language. Of his dramas, strictly 
so-called, perhaps the finest are As Fou Like It, The 
Merchant of Venice, and The Tempest, Among the editors 
of, and commentators upon, the writings of this mighty 
genius we have the names of Dryden, Pope, Voltaire, 
Johnson, Malone, Coleridge, Hazlitt, Guizot, Schlegel, 
Gervinus, Hallam, Walter Scott, Jeffery, De Quincey, 
Chalmers, Charles Lamb, Dyce, Halliwell, Payne Col- 
lier, Charles Knight, &c. 

(Geol) A 


species of schist, or slate clay, generally of a bluish or 
yellowish-gray color; but sometimes blackish or in- 
clining to green. Its fracture is slaty, and in water it 
moulders into powder. It is often found in strata in 
coal-mines, and commonly bears vegetable impressions. 
—Bituminous shale is a variety of argillaceous slate, 
which is impregnated with bitumen, and burns with 


flame, 

From Sp. chalupa.) (Naut 
Formerly, an undecked, broad - beamed, . 
schooner-rigged boat, used by fishermen. 


Shallot, (Ha- st.) (Bot.) A species of Allium (A. 


Ascalonicum), a native of the East, introduced into Eu- 
rope by the Crusaders — from Ascalon, it is said — and 
much cultivated for its bulbs, which are used like those 
of the onion, and sometimes for its leaves, which are 
used like those of the chive. The flavor resembles that 
of garlic, but is much milder. 


Shammy, (e.) Fr. chamois.) A kind of leather 


prepared from the skin of the chamois. a species of 
antelope inhabiting the mountains of Savoy and the 
Pyrenees. It is dressed in oil or tanned; and much 
esteemed for its softness, pliancy, and the quality of 
bearing soap without injury. A great part of the 
leather which bears this name is counterfeit, being 
made of the skin of the common goat, the kid, or even 
of sheep. 


Shan Country, (The,) (shahn,) a region of Further 


rere 


SHA 


India, inhabited by a number of tribes, 
are tributary te the kiug of Siam, and the other part 

to the Burmese empire. It is b. N. by the Chinese p. 

of Yun-nan, E. by the Camboja River, S. by Siam, au! | 
W. by Pegu and Burmah. The principal state is that 

of Laos, having its capital, Xring-mai, on the Meinam 

River. 

Shanghae, or Shanghai, (s/dng’i,) an important 
city and river-port of China, p. Kiang-su, on the Woo- 
sung, 160 m. E.S.E. of Nankin ; N. Lat. 30? 12’, E. Lon. 
1: 50. After Canton, it maintains the greatest 
commercial intercourse with the outside world, and 
exports immense quantities of tea and silk, It was 
opened to foreign trade in 1842. Pop. 149,475. 

Shannon, (shün'nün,) the principal of Irish rivers, 
rises in the N.W. part of co. Cavan, Ulster, and flowing 
S. and S. W. forms the dividing-line of the p. of Con- 
naught from those of Leinster and Munster, forming 
below the city of Limerick a noble estuary emptying 
into the Atlantic. Length, 220 m. 

Shannon, in Missouri, a S.S. E. co.; area, 800 sq. m.; 
C. Eminence. 

Shan-se, or GHAN-sE, a N. p. of China, bet. N. Lat. 35? 
41’, and E. Lon. 110?-1149 30', Area, 55,263 sq. m. C. 
Tai-quen-foo. Pop. 15,000,000, 

Shan-tung. (ang, a N. maritime p. of the Chinese 
empire, bet. N. Lat. 359-389, E. Lon. 1159-1299 40’, and 
b. E. by the Yellow Sea and Gulf of Pe-che-li, Area, 
65,104 sq. m. C. Tsi-nan-foo. Pop. 23,000,000. 

Share-broker, (siir-brók'ür.) (Com. One who 
buys and sells, or negotiates, government bonds, rail- 
road scrip, and other public or private securities. 

Shark. Zo.) See SQUALIDÆ. 

Sharon, (shár'ün,) in Pennsylvania, a thriving mining- 
borough of Mercer co., near the Ohio frontier, 16 m. W. 
of Mercer. p. (1880) 5.684. 

Sharp, (shchrp.) (Mus.) A character in musical nota- 
tion, written thus £, and serving, when prefixed to 
a note, to raise it one semitone in the scale; n double 
S., marked thus X, elevates a note by two semitones. 
When found at the commencement of a musical com- 
position, a S. signifies that all the notes on the space or 
line on which it appears, as well as their octaves 
i gaa above or below, must be played with an acute 
pisc 
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Sharpshooters, (-shootürz.) ( Mil.) Soldiers skilled 


in the use of the rifle. A title sometimes given to rifle- 
men or tirailleurs. 


Shasta, (shis'tah,) in California, a N. co., b. W. by the 


Coast cy A arca, 4,500 sq. m.; C. Shasta. 
— Mount Sava 


MAN 20’, W. Lon. 122°. Height, 14,000 ft. above sea- 
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Fig. 590. — sHEEP. 1. Merino ram; 2. Southdown ram 
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of whom | Shaster, (shds'tr.) (Hind. Lit.) Among the Hind 


a sacred book containing the dogmas of the religion o 

the Bramins and the ceremonies of their worship. It 
consists of three parts: the first containing the moral 
law of the Hindoos ; the second, the rites and ceremonies 
of their religion; the third, the distribution of the peo- 
ple into tribes or classes, with the duties pertaining te 


each. 

Shawanaw, (shah-wa'no,) in Wisconsin, a N. E. co.; 
area, 1,332 sq. m.; C. Shawanuw. 

Shawl, (shawl.) [Fr. ch?le.] A garment used as a loose 
covering for the neck and shoulders. S. are made of 
various materials, as fine wool, silk, or wool and silk 
mixed, and of various sizes. They were originally 
manufactured in the heart of India, from the fine silky 
wool of the Thibet sheep, but the best S. now come from 
Cashmere. — At Kilghiet, in the district of Soudah, 
twenty days’ journey from Cashmere, is held the great 
mart for the worsted yog a in the manufacture of 
the soft stuffs used as S. There are two qualities of 
worsted: that which is most readily dyed is white; the 
other species is of a light ash color, which cannot, 
without same difficulty, he rendered sufficiently white, 
and is more frequently used of the natural color. One 
goat deer d furnishes more than two or three pounds 
of worsted per year. When the shearing is finished, 
the two qualities are carefully se ted; after which 
they undergo repeated washings in rice-water. Since 
the introduction of the admirable imitations produced 
by French manufacturers, Indian shawls havelost much 
of their importance as an article of trade. 

Shawnee, (*hai'ne,) in Kansas, an E. co.; area, 425 aq. 
m.; C. Topeka. 

Shnaw'nees, a N. Amer. Indian tribe of the Aon 
family, formerly having their habitat in the neighbor- 
hood of the Wabash River, Ohio. They are now located 
in Kansas, and number abt. 1,200 souls. 

Shays, DANIEL, (shádz,) an American insurgent leader, 
B. 1740, after serving as captain during the War of the 
Revolution, was in 1786 chosen as chief of a body of 
turbulent malcontents who sought to resist the pay- 
ment of taxes, and other sup rievances, by armed 
force against the anthority of the State of Masea- 
chusetts. S, at the head of 2,000 men, in advancing 
to attack the army at Springfield, was met by a force 
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; 8. Cheviot Sheep. 


of militia, and a brief conflict ensued in which the in- 
surgents were dispersed, leaving 3 dead and 1 wounded 
on the field. After aing down their arms, the majority 
were granted a pardon, and S. himself eventually was 
set at liberty. D. in N. Y. State, 1825 


STA, a peak of the Cascade Rauge, in N. Snears. ( Bi precisi See SHEERS. — ( 


Gardening.) A 
large kind of scissors, used in arboriculture, for ‘the 
pruning of trees, clipping of hedges, and the likes 
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Shear Steel. (Meal) A quality of steel of which 
scissors, shears, and other cutting instruments are made. 
Tho process of ita manufacture consists in welding sev- 
eral bars of steel together, und then drawing them out 
again. 

Shenrwater, (sher-waw'tür.) (Zoól.) See Procer- 
LARIDA. 

Bheathing, (shecth'Ing.) (From A. S. scxth, a socket.] 
(Shipbuilding.) Sheets of copper, yellow metal, or zinc, 
nailed upon the outside of a ship's bottom, as a protec- 
tion against the tere and other boring-worma, 

Bheave, (1heev.) From 9. Du. schijre, a pulley.] ( Nuut.) 
A solid wheel of wood or metal with a groove in its 
circumference, fixed in the channel of a ship's block or 
pu and movable about an axis. 

Sheboygan, („%- Hi,, u,) in Wismsin, an R. S. E. co., 
washed by Lake Michigan; area, 500 aq. in.: C. Sheboy- 
gan.—A flourishing town and seaport, capital of above 
caunty, on Lake Michigan, 62 wiles, N. of Milwaukee. 


Snechinah, (He- n or SUEEINAU. [Heb.] (Jewish 
Hist.) A name (not occurring in Scriptures applied by 
the Rabbins to the visible symbol of God's glory which 
anciently dwelt in the tabernacle and in Svlomon’s 
temple. 

Shed, (4cd.) [From A. S. scead.] (Manuf.) In weav- 
ing, the double slanting interstice made of the threads 
of the warp, so as to pass the shuttle through. 

Shediac, s^ ue- uk.) a seaport of New Brunswick, on 
a bay at the mouth of a river of same nume, in West- 
moreland co. Pep. 5.750. 

Sheep. (A.) (Zel) The common name of the well- 
known ZAwrinanté,i comprising the gen. Oris, tribe 
Ovis, 4. t. The varieties of the domestic sheep — most 
of which have been acclimatized in the U. States —aie 
very numerous, differing in size, the length of their 
legs. and the size of their horns; some are covered with 
hair instead of wool; others have enormous tails; and 
others, again, pendent eam. The three varieties we 
give for illustration (Fig. 590), are: 1. The Spanish 
Merino, & variety celebrated above any other for the 
fin^ness of the wool, and to which much attention has 
been paid in some parts of the V, States. 2. The South- 
down Sheep which is hornless, and takes its name from 
au immense tract of downs, formed by a long range of 
chalk-hills extending more than 60 miles in length, 
through parts of the English counties of Sussex, Sur- 
rey, and Kent; its wool is short, close, curled, and free 
from spiry, projecting hairs. 3. The Cheviot breed, also 
from England, so called from the Cheviot Hills, in 
Northumberland. They have no horns, and are mostly 
white-faced and white-legecd: the body long, with fine, 
small, clean-boned legs; the fleece tine, short, close, aud 
thick set. 

Sheepsheand. (shéprh'd.) (Zl) See Scientia. 

Sheep'-shenring. (-sicring.) (Agric.) Tho act, pro- 
cess, or operation of clipping off the full-grown wool 
from the bodies of ewes and Jamba, It is usually per- 
formed in the summer. 80 as to allow the animuls to re- 
gain their natural warm covering belore the winter 
cold sets in, 

Sheer. (er.) (auf.) The curve presented by the line 
of a ship's side viewed sideways, When the surface 
thus viewed is a level one, the ship is said to have a 
gtraight sheer. 

Sheerness, (sheer/n^s) a fortified seaport and naval 
dock yard of England, on the Isle of Sheppey, co. Kent, 
at the junction of the Medway with the Thames, 19 m. 
W.N.W. of Canterbury. Pep. 16,580. 

Sheers, (re,) [sometimes written SHEARS.) (Mech.) 
A mechanical contrivance for raising heavy weights or 
bulky bodies to n considerable elevation, us in masting 
a ship or lowering the boilers into the interior of a 
Btenimn-vessol,. The most uaual form of S., is that in 
which two strong and lofty apars are lashed together 
Near the top, with a block depending from the point of 
intersection, It thus resembles a St. Andrew's cross. 
Ree DEKEICK. 

Sheet, (%s) [From A.R. seat.) (Naut.) On shipboard, 
the rope which serves to spread outa sail to the wind; 
it is attached to its leoward clew. 

Sheffield. (:4-/'/7() a great manuf. borough of Eng- 
land, W. Riding co. York, at the junction of the Don 
and Sheaf rivers, 6 m. N. of Rotherham. The cutlery 
and steel and plated wares fabricated here have a world- 
wide reputation. Pop. 239,047. 

Bhefford, (sh. f'fiird,) in Canada E, a 8 W. central co., 
drained by the Yamaska River; area, 745 sq. m.; C. 
Granby. Ip. 19.077. 

Shehr, (skir,) a seaport nnd manuf. town of Arabia, on 
ite 8. K. coast, 32 m. E.N.E of Makallah. Pop. 6,000. 
Sheik, (AK.) [Ar.] An elder er chief of an Arabian 

tribe or horde. The S. are very proud of their long 
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line of noble ancestors; and some of them take the u. 
of Emir, The Mohammedans also call the heads cf 
their monasteries S., and the Mufti of Constantinople 
is called Shetk-ul-Jslam, or chief of the true believers. 


Sheil, Kichanp Laror, (ahél,) a distinguished Irish 


orator, B. in Dublin, 1793, entered the British House of 
Commons in 129, and there made himself conspicuo: ns 
by bis commanding eloquence. After filling varios 
minor offices uf state, be became Master of the Mint a 
1546, and D at Florence, while British minieter there. in 
1801. He was author of some successful plays, and «f 
Sketches of the Iruh Bur. 


Shekel, (schlo | Heb.) (Numis.) A Jewish silver ccia 


worth about 62 cents. 


Shelburne, WiiLiaMm Perry, EARL or, (Ae Hrn.] and 


first MARGCIs or Lanspowng, an Englieh staternian, B. 
17%, became a member of the cabinet in 1763, and e? 
tinguished himselt by his opposition to the policy oF 
coercion adopted by his colleagues, in rez-rd to the 
American Colonies. In 1766 he was secretary of state 
under Lord Chatham, an- advocated a conciiiatury 
poticy towards the Americana; on which account he 
was dismissed from office in 1768. In 1782, he a. IL. rd 
North as fir-t minister of the crown, and signalized iis 
administtution Ly negotiating a treaty of peace whi h 
recognized the independence of the U. States. Lord 5, 
who was a muuificent patron ol arts and letters, D. in 
1505. 


Shelburne, (sh ¢l’biirn,) a seaport of Nova Scotia. with 


an excellent harbor, C. of aco. of game name, on the 
Atlantic Ocean, 112 m. S. W. of Halifax. Jp. ot town, 
2.7 89; of co. 12417. 


Shelby, (shé/'be) in Alabama. a N. central co.: area, 


* 


970 square miles. Capital, Columbiana —In Inn. a 
S. E. central county; area, 970 square miles. Capital, 
Bhelbyville.—In /indiana, a 5 E. central county. €ap- 
ital, 3lelbyville.—1n Id. à W. county; area, 576 83. 
miles. Capital, Harlan.—In Kentucky. a N. county; 
area, 465 wy. miles. Capital, Shelbyville.—In Mesecurd 
an E. N. E. central county; area, 00 square miles. Cape 
ital, Shelbyville—In Oi», a W. coun'y: area, 425 ey. 
miles. Capital, Sidney.—In Teuneser. a S. W. county, 
b. W. by the Mississippi River; area, 510 square nile. 
Capital, Raleigh.—In T-ras, an E. county. b on Louisi- 
aun; ared, 850 square miles. Capital, Shelbyville. 


Shelbyville, in /1d:ana, a viilaze, capital of Shelby 


county, 20 ui. S. E. of Indianapolis —In 4inzt$, a village, 
capital of Shelby county, 00 in. S. E. of *pringfeld. £53 
2,0501. — In Kentucky, a vill, C. of Shelby co., 30 m. E. 
of Louisville. 


Sheldrake, (£hcl'irdi.) (Zl) See MERGUS. 
Shell. 4/1) [A. S. wyll.) (Zel) 8e CONCROLOGY.— 


(Guu.) A hollow cast-iron ball, also called bomb, to throw 
out of mortars, &c., having a veut through whieh the 
powder is put that is to burst it; when it is filled, the 
fusee for setting fire to the powder is driven firmly into 
the hole. The fusee is à wooden tube filled with a come 
position consisting of sulphur, saltpetre. and mealed 
powder; and of euch a length as to explode about the 
time that the shell reaches the ground, when it bur-ts 
with great violence, and often with terrible effect, 
blowing into pieces whatever may be in its way. S)elle 
or bombs are often made so as to explode on striking 
&n object. 


Shell-lac, (shcl-ldk’,)or SHELLAC. (em.) SeeCocci- 


DÆ. 
Shelley. Pracy ByssHr, (4A7l'le.) one of the moet emi- 


nent of English poets, was n. of a noble family, in co. 
Sussex, 1792. IIe was early distinguished by his ongi- 
nal turn of mind for speculativo inquiry, and was ex- 
pelled from Oxtord University on an alleged charge of 
atheism. Refusing to recant certain philosophical 
opinions he had formed, and which had given rise to his 
expulsion, be incurred the displeasure of his father and 
family. Retiring to Londen, he there entered upon 
authorship by the production of his fine poem of Queen 
Mab, and contracted an unfortunate marriage with a 

ron of humble rank, from whom he soon separated, 
h 1816, after the death of his firat wife, he married the 
daughter of William Godwin, so celebrated as the au- 
thereas of Frankenstein; und in the following year 
gave to tlie world his principal work, The Revels of. In 
lam. In 1818 he quitted England never to return, and 
took up his residence in Italy, where be became the as 
sociate of Lord Byron and Leigh Hunt, and where he 
wrote his tragedy of The Cenct; the Prometheus Us. 
bound, together with many of his minor and moet exyup 
site poems. In 1822 he perished by the capsizing of 
his boat while sailing in the Gulf of Leghorn. 


Shelton, (shel'‘in,) a manuf. town of England, ce. 


Stafford, in the Pottery dist., 3 m. E. of Newcastle-under- 
Lyme. Frp. 23.599. 


Shem, (shém.) (Script) The eldest of Noah's three 
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sons, was the progenitor of one of the three grent di- 
visions ef mankiud, called from him Shemitic or SEMI- 
tic, g. v. Shem lived 000 years, and if the ordinary 
chronology is to be depended on, he must have been 
many years cuutemporary with Abraham. 

Bhenandoah, (scn-in-do/'uh,) a river of Virginia, 
furmed by the confluence of two upper forks, in Warren 
co. The 8. furk, or Shenandvah proper, has its head- 
waters in Augusta and Rockingham cos., and empties 
into the Potomac, at Harpers Ferry, artera N.E. course 
of 170 11.— A J. co., b. by W. Virginia; area, 9UU sd. ul.; 
C. Woodstock. 

Shendy. (sk¢n’de,)n town of Lower Nubia, N. E. Africa, 
oü the Nile, 9U m. N. N. E. of. Khartoum. 4% 10,000. 
Shen-si. (shdn’se,) or GHEN-SE, a N. p. of the Chinese 
empire, lying bet. N. Lat. 32-409, E. Lun. lo6--111"; 

area, 65,104 sq. In.; C. Si-guan-foo. Pop. 15,000,000. 

Shepherd Kings, up,.) (Egypt. Lid.) These 
were kiugs styled Hyksos, who obtained possession of 
Egypt during the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
dynasties, driving the rightful sovereigns iuto Ethio- 
pia. They came from the side of Syria about 2100 BC., 
and were not expelled until after they had reigned 511 
years. It is said that they then founded Jerusalem. 
According to tradition, they had red hair aud blue 
eyes. There is much mystery about them, and various 
conjectures have been put forward, some supposing 
them to have been Scythians, others Chat they belonged 
to sume Semitic nation, and were perhaps Jews, 

Sheppey, (#i¢p’pe,) un island of England, co. Kent, at 
the mouth of the Thames. C. Sheerness. 

Sherbet, (skarb) [From Ar. shereb, to drink.] A 
beverage of Eastern origin, concocted of lime-juice, 
sugar, and water, into which is sometimes infused a 
little rose-water, by way of perfume. Auuther kind is 
made with honey, grape-juice, &c. 

Sherbrooke, (/ tr root,) in Lower Canada, an E. 
co.; area, 2.785 34. m.; C. Sherbrooke, a town of 4,422 
inhub., 95 m. E. of Montreal. Zop. 8,516. 

Sherburne. (shair'hüru,) in Minnesota, an E. central 
co., drained by the Mississippi; area, 420 sq. m.; C. 
Humboldt, 

Sheridan, PIII Inv, (SM redn, ) an American 
LE B. in Perry co., Ohio, 18551. He graduated at 

fest Point Academy in 1592, und after serving for 
some years in Oregon, became à captain in the U. 8. 
army iu 1561, and in the following year chief quarter- 
muster under Gen. Halleck. In June of the same year 
he was given the command of a cavalry brigade, und 
was appointed brigadier-pen. in July. He next took 
command of a division ot the Army of the Ohio, served 
with distinction at Perryville, became major-gen. tor 
his gallantry in the action of Stone River, and, while 
holding a divisional command, shared in the battles of 
Chickamauga and Missionary Ridge, 1563. In April, 
184, he was entrusted with the command in chief of 
the cavalry of the Army of the Potomac, aud speedily 
distinguished himself by dashing raids upon Gen. Lee's 
lines, during which be defeated Gen. Stuurt's force of 
Confederato cavalry. His next great exploit was the 
defeat of Gen. Early, near Winchester, Sept. 19, 1564, 
and on the following day at Fisher's Tall, Ou Oct. 19th, 
he again defeated Early near Strasburg, and s. McClel- 
lan as major-gen. in the regular army,in Nov. On 
March 31, 1505, while engaged in the destruction of the 
Danville and South Side railtoads, lie was defeated. at 
Five Forks; but on the following day, having becu re- 
inforced, he converted his repulse into a victory, carry- 
ing the Confederate position, aud taking some 5,000 
prisoners. lu 1807, after the close of the war, Gen. S. 
was given the command of the Filth Military District, 
in which capacity he supported Congress in its con- 
tention with Pres, Johnson. In 1869 was appointed 
lieut- general. Congress revived the grade of general, to 
which he was appointed Jure 1, 1588. p. Ang. 5, 1888. 

Sheridan, Ricuarp BRINSLEY, an eminent Irish ora- 
tor and dramatic author, B. in Dublin, 1751. In 1776, 
he produced his popular comedy of The Rivals, which 
he followed up with his Denia, an opera which had a 

brilliant success. In 1777, The School for Scundal up- 
peared, to invest him with the authorship of the finest 
comedy in the language, In 1750, he became a member 
of the House of Comiens. and a prominent leader of 
the Whig party. In 1787, during the impenchment of 
Warren Hastings, he delivered that famous harangue 
known asthe Begum Speech, which transcended any- 
thing ever heard in that assembly before, and which 
ranks among the chuicest masterpieces of oratorical 
genius. D. 1816. 

Sheriff, (sher'if.) [From A. S. shire reeve, governor of 
the shire.) (Law.) An officer having jurisdiction over 
a shire or county. to whom is intrusted the execution 
anc administration of the law. In Eugland, S. are ap- 
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pointed by the crown, but in this country the usual 
practice is fur the people of the several counties to 
elect & at regular intervals, generally of three years, 
aud they hold subject to the right of the governor to 
remove them at any time for good cause, in the manner 
pointed out by law. It is the S's duty to preserve the 
peace within his county. To this end he is the first 
mau Within the county, and may apprehend and com- 
mit to prison all persons who break, or attempt to 
break, the peace, or may bind them over in a recogni- 
zauce tu kep the peace, He is bound, ez oficio, te 
pursue and take all traitors, murderers, felons, and 
rioters; has the sate-keeping of the county jail, and 
must defepd it aguinst all rioters; and for this, as well 
as fur any other purpose in the execution of his duties, 
he may command the inhabitants of the county to as- 
sist him, which is called the passe comitatus. Aud this 
suinmons every person over fifteen years of age is 
bound to obey, under pain of fiue and imprisonment. 

Sherman, RoGER, (shür'"mon,) un Auicrican statesman, 
B. in Mass., 1721, became a member of the bar in 1754, 
aud, 11 years later, a judge of the court of common 
pleas. Elected to Congress in 1774, he signed the Dec- 
laration of Independence in 1776, and sat in the con- 
vention of framers of the U. S. Constitution in 1787. 
Ile became a Senator of the U. S. in 1791, and p. two 
years afterward. 

Sherman; WILLIAM TECUMSEH, an eminent American 
general, B. at Lancaster, Ohio, in 1820, graduated. at 
West Point Military Academy in 1840, aud in 1851 ob- 
tuned à captaincy, Which commission he resigned two 
years afterward in order tocarry on a banking business 
at San Francisco. After the outbreak of tlie War of 
Secession, &. became col. of the 15th. regt. of infantry 
in 1561, commanded a brigade at Bull Run, iu Aug. of 
the same year was appointed brigadier-gen. of volun- 
teers, aud in Oct. 8. General Anderson in the military 
command of Kentucky. In March, 1502, he received 
command of the th division of the Army of the Ten- 
hesseo, Under Gen. Grant, und largely contributed to 
the success of the battle of Shiloh, und consequent 
evacuation of Corinth. Now become major-general, he 
commi;urled the first division of the forces engaged 
aguilint Vicksburg, andatter the surrender of that place 
occupied Jackson. In Octa, 1803, he received command 
of the Army of the Tennessee, and joined Gen. Grant at 
Chattanooga, distinguished himself iu the battle fought 
at that place, occupied Knoxville, and destroyed the Con- 
federate store-eliops, &., at Meridian. Ju 1564 he was 
transferred to the control of the military division of the 
Mississippi, and reccived orders to move with his force, 
and those of Gens. Thomas, McPherson, and Schofield, 
against Gen. Johnston. Defeating the latter at Kesaca, 
May 15th, Gen. S. followed up the retreat of his adver- 
sary, and, after a series of actions, drove him to At- 
lauta, near which city, Johnston having been super- 
seded in his command by Gen. Hood, the Confederates 
were defeated. with heavy loss, July 22. In August, &. 
becaiue a Inajer-gen. in the regular army, and in Sept., 
by a series of operations, forced the Confederate evacue 
ation of Atlanta. In Nov., he commenced his famous 
“march to the sea" at the head of 65,000 men. Peue- 
trating through Georgia, he occupied Savannah on the 
21 t oí same mouth, aud Columbia on the lith Feb. 
1865, which last measure compelled the evacuation of 
Charleston. Onthe 26th April he received the surrender 
of Gen. Johnston, following that of Lee to Gen. Grant. 
Promoted to be lieut.-yen. in 1866, he s. Grant as gone 
eral aud commauder-in-chief of the army, in Mar., 1869, 

Sherrington, (suir’ring-tan,) in Lower Canada, a 
town of Napierville co., 28 m. S. W. of the city of Mone 
tread, 

Sherry, (hre) [From Sp. rec.] A Spanishwine, 
made iu the neighborhood of Xeres de la Frontera, neut 
Cadiz. Red and white grapes are used indiscrimipately 
in its manuiacture; that which we call dry S. is the 
most esteemed. . contains from 20 to 23 per cent. of 
alcohol; it is a wine much imitated and adulterated. 

Shetland Islands, The.) See ORRKN ETS. 

Shiawassee, (*hi-ah-was'sé,)in Michigan, a central co, 
drained by a river of sume name; area, O44 sq. ni.; C. 
Corunna. 

Shibboleth, (shib'bo-Wth.) [Ieb., a flood.] (Philol? 
A word which was mide the criterion by which to dis. 
tinguish the Ephraimites from the Gileadites, after the 
defeat of the former by Jephthah. The Ephraimites 
pronounced the werd sibloleth |Judges xii. Hence, 
when sume characteristic or pevuliarity of a party is 
observed, it is common to speak of it as the S. or watcb- 
word of that party. 

Shikarpoor, (shik-ar-poor’,) a commercial town of 
N.W. India, in Scinde, 15 m. N.W. of the Endus, and 
near the town of Sukkur. op. 30,009. 
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Shield, (d.) (Mil) A broad piece of defensive 
armor, formerly borne on the 
left arm, as a defence against ar- 
rows, darts, lances, and other 
weapons. The S. of the ancients 
were of different shapes and 
sizes, and generally made of 
leather, or wood covered with 
leather. The surface, or, as it is 
called in Heraldry, the field, of 
the &, or escutcheon, appears to 
have been in all ages decorated 
with figures emblematical or 
historical, serving to express the 
sentiments, record the honors, 
or at least distinguish the per- 
son of the warrior. 

Shields, South.) (shé/dz,) a 
seaport and manuf. borough of 
England, at the entrance to the 
Tyne, co. Durham, 8 m. S. E. of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. Pop. 44,722. 

Shields, (North,) an English 
seaport. See TYNEMOUTH. 

Shiites, (shi’itz,) or SUS. (Ar. 
aH N.] An Islamitic sect which 
regarded the true descendant 
and successor of Mohammed to 
have been Ali, the fourth Mos- 
lem caliph. It is represented by 
the medern Persians. See Sun- 


NITES. 

Shilling, (shil’ling.) i S. seylling.] (Numis.) An 
English silver coin and money of account, current at 
twelve-pence, the twentieth part of the pound sterling, 
and equal, in American money, to abt. twenty-five 
cents. — In the U. States, the term is applied to a de- 
nomination of money of different values in relation to 
the dollar in different States, but below that of the 


Fig. 591. 
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each tree as a load and a half, it would require forts 
acres of oak-forest to build one seventy-four; and th 
quantity increases to an immense extent for the largest 
class of line-of-battle a A first-rate man-of-war 
requires about 60,000 cubic feet of timber, and uses 
140,000 pounds of rough hemp, in the cordage and sails. 
The average duration of these vast machines, when 
employed, is computed to be fourteen years. &-B. 
made but very slow progress until the introduction of 
the compass, when the application of astronomy to 
nautical purposes ut once set the mariner free from tbe 
land. Thenceforward he was thrown u the wide 
ocean, was brought into contact with un wn perils, 
to obviate which he was led to untried experimenis. 
The art of navigation has since strode forward with 
giant steps. To the Italians, Catalans, and P 

belong most of the advances in the earlier days of its 
revival; the Spaniards followed up the discovery of the 
New World with arapid improvement in the form and 
size of their ships, some of which, taken by the cruisers 
of Elizabeth, carried 2000 tons. In modern ti to 
the Americans, British, and French belongs the credit 
of the progress which has been made in this important 
branch of art. 

E (m.) One who deals 
in the cordage, -cloth, tackling, and other 
tenances pertaining to and used on board a ship. 

Ship’-master, (-mds'tür.) (Naut) The commander 
of a merchant-vessel, styled captain by courtesy. 

Shipment, (ship’mént. den A quantity of 
merchandise, or commodities placed on board a ship 
for transmission to its place of destination; as, a skip- 
ment of cotton. 

Ship'-money, (-min’e.) (Eng. Hist.) An anc. impost 
charged upon the boroughs, cíties, and counties of th« 
kingdom, for the furnishing of ships for the royal ser- 
vice. The attempted revival of this tax by Charles I. 
in 1624, was one of the chief causes which precipitated 
the Civil War and the king's downfall. 


English shilling. A York shilling is a name given in | Ship’ping Articles, (ir'te-kiz) (Mar. Law.) The 


Canada to an English silver sixpenny-piece. 

Shiloh, (shi‘lo,) a locality in Hardin co., Tennessee, 2 m. 
W. of Pittsburg Landing, on the Tennessee River, and 
12 m. S. W. of Savannah. This place was the scene of 
an obstinate battle bet. Gen. Grant's National army, 
and that of the Confederates under Gens. A. 8. John- 
ston and Beauregard. It commenced on the 6th April, 
1862, on which day the Union troops were repulsed 
with heavy slaughter; receiving reinforcements, how- 


name given to a document which bears upon its face 
the articles of agreement entered into by the 

of a ship and his crew, with reference to the amount 
of wages the latter are to receive, the stated period 
they are to serve on board. &c. 

Ship-worm. Z vl.) A fam.( Pholadid&) of acephalous 
mollusks which have the shell open at both ends, thin, 
white, exceedingly hard, and armed with rasp-like im- 
brications. They burrow in almost all substances. 


ever, they resumed the action on the 7th, and defeated | Shiraz, or Snikas, (she-rahz’,) a city of Persia, and feor- 


the Confederates, with the loss of Gen. Johnston. 

Shin, (skin). [From A. S. scina.] (Anat.) The bone or 
tibia of the front part of the leg. 

Shiner, (shin'ür.) (Zojl.) See CYPRINIDÆ and Scom- 
BERIDA. 

Shingle, (s^ing'gl.) [From Ger.schindel.] (Building.) 
A kind of clapboard or scantling used in roofing build- 
ings, instead of tiles or slates. — (Geol.) Coarse sand 
and pebbles found in rounded shoal-like masses ona 
sea-beach. 

Shingles, (shing’glz.) [Fr., a corruption of ceingle, a 
belt. ( Med.) An eruptive disease, which spreads round 
the body likea girdle. It is a troublesome, but nota 
contagious or dangerous disease; and probably arises 
from indigestion or suppressed perspiration. 

Shingling, (s/ing’ling.) ( Metall.) The process or opera- 
tion of hammering or compressing puddled iron after 
being bloomed, and converting it into malleable metal. 

Ship, Te A general name for all large vessels which 
are built upon a peculiar principle, and adapted for the 
purpose of navigation. Among seamen, the term is 
almost limited to vessels equipped with three masts and 
a bowsprit, the masts being composed of a lower-mast, 

t, and fop-gallant-mast, each of which is provided 
with yards, sails, &c.; but in common parlance it in- 
cludes steamers or steamships, the largest of which have 
sometimes only a schooner rig. Ships have gradually 
increased in bulk from the open galleys of the ancients 
of 50 or 60 tons to 5000 tons, and, as the “ Great East- 
ern," to one of 20,000 tons. See IRON-CLAD. 

Shipbroker, dr.) (Com.) One who conducts 
the agency, chartering, or freightage of merchant-ves- 
sels, or who dispatches and effects insurance on the 


same. 

Ship-building, (-»ild'ing.)) The practical branch of 
naval architecture, or the art of constructing vessels. 
for navigation, particularly ships and other vessels of a 
la kind, bearing masts; in distinction from boat- 
building. To give an idea of the enormous quantity of 
timber necessary to construct a ship of war, we may 
observe that 2,000 or 3,000 loads are computed to be 
required for a seventy-four. Now reckoning fifty oaks 
to the acre, of 100 years' standing, and the quantity in 


mer C. of the empire, p. Fars, 115 m. N.E. of Bushire; 
N. Lat. 29° 30/, E. Lon. 529 44'. It is well built, pic 
turesquely placed, and is of considerable manufacturing 
importance. Pop. 25,000, 

Shire, (r.) [From. A. S. scyr.] (Topog.) See Couwrr. 
— In the U. States, a territorial division of a State, em- 
bracing several contiguous townships. 

Shire, (shi-re’,) a river of S.E. central Africa, having its 
source in Lake Nyassa, in S. Lat. 14° 28’, and empty- 
ing into the Zambesi, after a S. course of 250 m., during 
which it has at one point a fall of 1,200 feet. 

Shirvan, or Shirwan, (shür'vahn,)a p. of the Rus 
sian govt. of 8 N. and W. by Daghes- 
tan aud apres, B ty the pian Sea, and 8. by the 


Kur. C. Sh 

Shirwa, (shür'Wwaw,) or TANRANDUA, à lake of SE. 
Africa, 1,800 ft. above sca-level, in S. Lat. 15°30’, E. 
Lon. 35° 40’. 


Shoa, (sho'ah,) a state of Er. situate S. of Abyssinia, 
and N. of Adel, bet. N. Lat. do 30-119, E. Lon. 389—406 30”. 

Shoal, (shdl.) [From A. S. secole.) (Hydrog.) A shal- 
low part of a river, or of the sea near the coast, and 
hence dangerous to navigation. 

Shock, (.) Dan. schok.] (Elect.) The violent con- 
cussion which contracts the muscles on the instant 
when a charge of electricity is transmitted through 
the body. 

Shoe, (shoo.) [A. S. sceo.] A covering for the foot, 
usually made of leather, the material for the sole being 
thick and hard, and that for the upper part soft, 

Shoot, (shoot.) [From A. S. sceotan.| ( Mining.) A vein 
which courses parallel to the stratification of the min- 
eral. 

Shooting-Stars or FALLING Srans. (Meteor.) The 
name given to those evanescent meteors which dart 
across the sky at night in all directions, and generally 
leave behind them luminous trains visible some seconds 
after the extinction of the brighter part. The number 
of the S. S, varies greatly with the time of the year; 
hence the distinction between sporadic meteors and the 
showers of S, S. which appear in the sky in large num- 
bers and generally periodically. During ordinary nights, 
the mean number of &. S. observed in the interval of an 


SHO 


hour is from fonr to five, according to some observers, | 
and as high as eight, according to others. But at two | 
periods of the year, about the lOth of Angust and the 
12th of November, these phenomena are much more 
numerous, and the number of 5. S. observed in the in- 
terval of an hour is often more than teufold that 
seen on ordinary nights, The great majority of the 
meteors of the November shower radiate in all direc- 
tions from a point in Leo, called from this fact the 
radiant point; while the radiant point of the August 
shower is in Perseus. These points are precisely those 
toward which the earth is moving at the time. Astrono- 
mers hs ve therefore concluded that the appearance of 
S, &. is ansed by the passage of the earth through rings : 
composed of myriads of these bodies, which circulate, 
like the larger planets, round the sun, and whose 
parallel movements, scen from the earth, seem to 
radiate froin that part of the heavens which the earth 
is approaching. Th» appearance required by this theory 
is exactly that presented to us. Prof. Newton, of New 
Haven, an. astronomer who has given much attention 
to this subject, finds that the average number of me- 
teors which traverse the atmosphere daily, and which 
are larze enough to be visible to the naked eyeon a 
dark, clear night. is not leas than 7,500,000; and applying 
the same reasoning to telescopic meteors, the number 
will have to be increased to 400,000,000, It is now gen- 
erully held that these little bodies are not scattered 
uniformly throughout space, or collected. into etl 


one or two rings, but that they are collected into sev- 
eral rings round the sun; and that, when the earth in | 
its orbit breaks through one of these rings, or passes 
near it, her attraction overpowers that of the «un, and 
causes them to impinge on our atmosphere, where, their 
motion being arrested and converted into heat and light, 
they become visible to us as meteors, fite-balls, or S. &., 
according to their size. 

Shore. (% r.) (Hydrog) The coast or land adjacent to 
the sen or some large river. The sen-. has been divided 
by some writers into three portions, the first ef which 
is that tract of land which the sea just reaches in stormus 
and high tides, but which it uever covers; the second 

art of the S. is that which is covered in high tides, but 
8 dry at other times; and the third is the descent from 
this. —(Arch.) A piece of timber, placed to prop up a 
wall, &c. 

Shorea, (sho're-ah.) (Bot) Tho Saul, a genus of large 
resinous tropical Asiatic trees, O. Dipteracem., 

Snorchnam (News) tahar’dm,) a aeaport-borough of 
England, co. Sussex, 6 in. W. of Brighton. Shipbuild- 
ing is largely engazed in. Pop. 25,497. 

Shorl. („% r.) (Min.) A aubstance usually of a black 
color, formed in masses of an indeterminate form, or in 
prisms of three or nine Sides. The surface of the crys- 
tals is longitudinally streaked. The amorphous sort 
present thin, straight, distinct columnar concretions, 
sometimes parallel, ut other times diverging or stelli- 
form. Tho mineralogy of the last century compre- 
hended a great variety of substances under the name 
of S, which later observations have separated into sev- 
eral species, and which are now Known as uctinolite, 
augite, Iructte, dv. 

Short’-hand, (-hind.) See STENOGRAPNY. 

Short-«i;zhtedness, (-siU n.) (Med) This term 
is often popularly confounded with dim or weak sight; 
but in reality, shortsight applies exclusively to the 
range and not to the power of sight, and a short-sighted 
person may possess the acutest power of vision for near 
objecta, In this affection, the rays which ought to come 
to a focus upon the retina converge to a point more or 
Jess iu front of it. The cause of this defect probably 
differs in ditferent persons. It may arise from over- 
convexity of the cornea or the lens, from unqu density 
or abundance of the humors of the eye, froin. elonga- 
tion of the globe in its antero-posterior diameter, or 
from an imperfect power of the eye to adjust itself to 
objects at various distances, The optical remedy for 
Bhort-*igcht obviously consists in concave glasses of a 
ſocus suited to the individual case. 

Shoshone, (% en,) in Idako Ter.. a N. co., adjoin- 
ing Montana , C. Pierce City. 

Shot. (4/06) (Mil, dv.) A general name for any missile 
discharged from cannon and firearms of all kinds. S. 
used in war is of various kinds: as 1, round. S or balls, 
those for cannon made of iron, those for muskets and 
pistols, of lead; 2, double-heivied & or bar &, consisting 
of a bar with a round head at each end; B, chain-S., 
being two balls fastened together by a chain; 4, grape- 
S., consisting of à number of balls bound together with 
& cord in canvas on an iron bottom ; 5, ease- S or canis- 
ter-S., by which is meant a great number of small bul- 
lets enclosed in a cvlindrieal tin box; 0, lanyrel or lan- 
grage, which consists of pieces of iron of any kind. Mus- 
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ket-halls are called small &.; and those amall globnlar 
masses of lead used by &portgmnen in killing birds and 
other small game are known by the name of S, of dif- 
ferent numbers according to their size. In the manu— 
facturing of this, the liquid. metal is allowed to fall 
like rain from a great elevation into water, and the 
cohesive principle gives. rotundity to the drops. In 
their descent they become truly globular, aud before 
they reach tlie end of their fail are hardened hy cool- 
ing. — &. ef a Cable, (Nout) The sphoiug of two cables 
together. or the two cables ao united; thus, it is said, 
aship will ride easier in deep water with one S. of 
cuble thus lengthened than with three short cables. 

Shoulder. (ssoldir.) [From A. 8. scilder.] (Anat) 
See HvcMErUS.— (F.) The angle which a bastion 
forma between its face and flank. 

Shoveller, (t. (Ji. The Anas clypeata, n 
species of duck, remarkable for the large size of its bill. 

Show-bread, %-.) or Siurwennzap. (Jewish Meat) 
Jhe loaves of unleavened bread which the priest placed 
on the golden table in the sanctuary. These loaves 
were twelve in number, representing the twelve tribes 
of Israel ; and were to be eaten by the priest only. 

Shreveport, chrec port, in Louistana, n town, C. of 
Cando pur, on the Red River, 200 miles N.W. of Baton 
Reuse. 

Shrew, (shroo.) (Andi.) See Soricting. 

Shrewsbury, (Jronw'bár-,) a manuf. borough of 
England, C. of co. Salop, on the Severn, 50 m. S. E. of 
Liverpool. Pop. 25,500. 

Shrew-mole. (Z..) Ser Mol. 

(H. uiii.) Ne LANIDE. 

Shrimp. (% (Zit; See MACRURANS, 

Shrine, eri. From L. serintum | i Eccl.) A feretory 
or repositery for relies, whether fixed, such as a tomb, 
or movable, 

Shrouds, (shrincd:.) (Nault) A range of large ropes 
extending from the head of a maat to the right and left 
sides of a ship, to support the mast. 

Shrove-Tuesday, (shror-tiz'de.) [Preterite of rive, 
to confess.) (Teel.) The Tuesday after Quinquagesima 
Sunday, or the day immediately preceding the first of 
Lent; being so called because the Roman Catholic 
Church enjoins confession to be made on that day in 
preparation for the feast of Lent. 

Shrub, («hrib) From A. S. %.] (Bot.) A plant 
with woody stem and branches like a tree. but of 
smaller size, not generally exceeding 20 feet in beight, 
and branching near the root, so as to have no main 
atem of considerable height. When a shrub is of amall 
size and much branched, it is often called a bush. 

Shrubby Trefoil. (Be) See Prensa, 

Shude. (.] (Com) The husks and refuse of rice, 
employed a8 an ingredient in the adulteration of oil- 
cake. 

Shuster, («hoos'tür.) a city of Persia, C. of p. Khuzistan, 
on the Karoon, 50 m. E. S. E. of Slius op. 25,000, 

Shuttle. (shied. [From A. S. scuttel.) (Mech) An 
instrument used by weavers for shooting the thread of 
the woof from one side of the cloth to the other, be- 
tween the threads of the warp, in weaving. 

Si. %.) [It.] (Wus) The seventh sound added by Le 
Maire to the notes of the diatonic scale of Guido, it is 
the same as B. 

Sinlide. (si-Gl’'e-ke) (Zool) The Corydalis fam., com- 
prising neuropterous insects of moderate or very great 
size, With large heads, large jaws, and square thoracic 
wings. They frequent the neighburhood of water, in 
which they pass the larva state. 

Sinlogogue, (si-dl’o- qi.) (| From Gr. sialon, ealiva,and 
agegos, a leading.) (/. One of a class of mediciner 
which produce an increased flow of saliva, as sorrel, to- 
baceo, &c. 3 

Sinn, (Gin) an exter sve kingdom of S. E. Asia, in 
Further India, of which peninsula it occupies the heart, 
lies bet. N. Lat. 40-209, E. Lon. 90?-1029, and is b. N. by 

OG and the Shan Country, E. by Annam, S. by the 
Gulf of Siam, nnd W. by Peru, Tenasserim, and Bur- 
mah. Its length is about 1,100 m., and its hrendth 350, 
Estim. area, 250,000 sq. m. The surface is mountainous, 
and in many parts is covered entirely by swamps and 
jungles. Soil fertile, being drained by the river Menam 
and ita tributaries — streams that intersect the centre 
of the country, and inundate the basin through which 
they flow during the latter half of each year. Forests 
of valuable timber yield teak, sandal, rose, and other 
hard woods, great quantities of which are exported 
from the ports of Bangkok, Mecklong, Paknarm, and 
Paklat. The staple agricultural products include rice, 
pepper, tobacco, sugar, dourra, coffee, sago, gums, and 
numerous varieties of fine fruita. The pp. exports, be- 
sides timber and metals, are ivory, betel, opium, wax, 
Spices, gums, canes, &c. Duties are levied upon all 
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products which leave the country. S. is 
vided into 41 provs., each governed by a phaja, or officer 
of state. C. gkok. The monarchy is absolute and 
hereditary, and there are two kings: of whom the first 
is the actual reigning sovereign; the second receiving 
one-third of the revenue, and exercising the adminis- 
trative functions of chief minister. Buddhism is the 
dominant form of religion, and the pagodas of S. are the 
finest of all Indian temples. Within the last few years, 
the king has raised a small regular army officered by 
Europeans; and, in time of war, the entire adult popu- 
lation are liable to be called out for military service. 
The navy consists of one 8-gun corvette, and 6 gun- 
boats, with otbers in course of construction. The mer- 
caule marine of the kingdom possesses 88 vessels (3 
of which are steamers) of a total tonnage of 35,645, 
Value of exports in 1870, $7,463,743 ; imports, $6,704,344. 
The Siamese, both men and women, go almost naked, 
having only a piece of calico or silk girded round their 


mnr- 
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waists; but the better sort wear rich garmenta (Fig. 
502). The men are of an olive color, with little beard; 
but the women are of a straw complexion. They have 
been said to excel in the fabrication of gold, in fire- 
works, and in miniature-painting; but in mechanical 
ingenuity they are decidedly inferior to the natives of 
China and Cochin-China. Little of a reliable character 
is known of the early history of S. The foundation of 
Ayuthia, its former cap., dates from 1350, and in the 
16th cent. its territorial rule extended from the Cam- 
bodia River as far 8. as the Strait of Malacca. In 1782 
the existing dynasty mounted the throne, and in 1555-6 
treaties were effected with the U. States, England, an 
France, which have largely facilitated foreign trade, 
epened out the resources of the country, and generally 
been the means of introducing many of the arts and 
manners of the Western nations among the Siamese 
ple. For the tributary States of Laos, see SHAN 
— Pop. estim. at 6, 300, 000. 


Siamese, (si'a-meez.) (Geog.) 


Sicilian 


Sicyos, (sis’e-os,) or Sycios. (Bot.) 


Siderite, (sid'ür-i.) [From 


SID 


litically di- Stam. (Gulf of.) a t arm of the Indian 
y » ( grea — Qr 


500 m. in length, and 300 in breadth. It 
Siam and Cambodia, bet. N. Lat. 79-149, and E. Lea. 


990-106. 
A native or inhabitant 
of Siam : — used also in the plural. 


Siberia, (si-be're-ah,) a country of pe ——ů 
the principal Asiatic of the Russian 


extends 3,500 m. from E. to W., and 1,200 from N. to 8 
embracing a fourth part of the Asiatic continent, 
Lat. 45° and 78? N., and Lon. 60° E. and 1709 W. 
ing N. the Arctic Ocean, E. the Sea of Kamtschatka and 
the N. Pacific Ocean, S. the Sea of Okhotsk, China, and 
Independent Tartary, and W. European Russia. 
Russia. 


d! 


f 


Sibley, (sib'le) in Minnesota, a 8. co.; area, 600 sq. M.; 


C. Henderson. 


Sibyls, (sib/l) [From L. sbylla.] (Antig) Certair 


women who pretended to be endowed with a 

spirit. They resided in various parts of Persia, Greece, 
and Italy, and were consulted on all important 
sions. They delivered oracular answers, and, as it is 
pretended, wrote certain prophecies on leaves in verse, 
which are called Sibylline verses; but these Sibylline 
oracles seem to have been composed to answer 

cal purposes. The number of pani oy 

was ten. The most celebrated were the 
said to have been consulted by Æneas; and the & who 
offered her books to Tarquin the Proud. 
kept these books with infinite care; and had recourse 
to them, on great occasions, with the utmost ———- 
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Sicard, RocH AMBROISE CUCURRON, (se-kakr^,) a 


abbé, p. near Toulouse. He effected various improve- 
ments in the method of teaching deaf-mutes, and wrote 
a Theory of Signs therefor. D. 1822. 

Vespers, (se-sil’ydn wispürz.) — 
Charles of Anjou, brother of Louis IX., k 
France, having seized Sicily by virtue of a grant 
Pope Alexander IV., the natives rose — the 
French the day after Easter, March 30, The 
massacre which ensued commenced at Palermo, ex- 
tended to Messina and other parts of the island, and is 
known in history as the Sicilian Vespers. 


Sicily, (sis’e-le,) (anc. TRINACRIA,) a large and fine island 


of the Mediterranean, constituting the 8.W. portion of 
the kingdom of Italy, divided from the mainland 
the Strait of Messina, bet. N. Lat. 36° 30'-389 15”, 
Lon. 12° 25’-15° 40’. Area, 10,425 sq.m. In form it re 
sembles an irregular triangle of 180 m. in length 
120 in width. A mountain-chain intersects the N. 
portion of the island from E. to W., the culminating 
point of which is the volcano of Mt. Etna, 10,900 feet 
above tbe sea. The soil of & is highly fertile, and 
3 of excellent cereals, vegetables, and fruits. 
ts minerals include coal, iron, marble, copper, 
several varieties of precious stones; and sulphur in im- 
mense quantities is exported abroad. &. is divided into 
7 prova, with Palermo for its cap. The other chief 
places are Messina, Catania, Syracuse, Alicata, Caltani- 
setta, Marsala, and Girgenti. This island in former 
times was colonized in succession by the Phoenicians, 
Greeks, Carthaginians, and Romans; it next came un- 
der Saracenic, Norse, and Norman rule; and underwent 
numerous changes of masters until 1734, when it be- 
came united: as a monarchy along with Naples, under 
the style and title of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. 
Garibaldi landed on its coast in 1860, and made it the 
base of his successful operations against the Neapoli- 
tan rule. 
A genus of climb- 
ing plants, O. Cucurbitacea. & the Cucum- 
ber-root of N. America, has a root and seed which are 
bitter and diuretic. 


Siddons, Saxan, (sid’diinz,) the most eminent of Eng- 


lish tragediennes, was a member of the famous Kem- 
ble family, n. at Brecon, 1755. She made her first 
arance at Drury Lane Theatre in 1775, and retired in 


812, after having attained an almost — 3 
fame. Lady Macbeth was her leading character. D. 1881. 


Sidereal, (si-de’re-al.) (From L. 


sidereus, 28 
to the stars.] (Ast.) Pertaining to the stars. A 
day is the time in which any star appears to revolve 
from the meridian to the meridian ogain, which is 23 
hours 56 minutes and 4°09 seconds. S. year is the 
time in which the earth d aem Ne revolu- 
tion, relatively to the fixed stars, in its orbit, which is 
3652563612 mean solar days, or 365 ds. 6 hrs. 9 m. 9? 


sec. It is 20 min. 19:9 sec. longer than the tropical a 
r. sidéros, iron.) Min.) 


iron-ore, or native carbonate of iron. 


Spa 
Sideriti „ (si-dér’e-tis.) (Bot.) The Iron- 
eritis, ( ) £ e pee i os 


of plants, O. Laminaces, 80 
color of its flowers. 


SID 


Siderography, (ord- er- ral fe.) [From Gr. sidéros, 
iron, and graphe, I write.) The art or practice of en- 
graving on steel, by means of which impressions may 
be transferred from a steel plate to a steel cylinder, in 
a rolling press constructed on a peculiar principle. 

Sideroxylon, (sid-er-oks'e-lon.) (Bit.) The Iron- 
wood, a gen. uf the O. Sapotacezr, embracing between 
thirty and torty species, distributed through both bemi- 
spheres, but very rarely extending beyond the limits 
of the tropics. The majority are trees, some attuining 
a large size, with alternate generally veiny leaves, and 
axillary clusters of usually whitish flowers, succeeded 
by roundish berries about the size of cherries, in which 
are froin one to three seeds. 

Sidmouth, (sid/mith,) a seaport and fashionable wa- 
tering-place, on the coast of co. Devon, England, 13 m. 
E. S. E. of Exeter. Pop. 11,649. 


Sid’ney, Sir Paarup, av English soldier and author, n. | 


in Kent, 1554, was a nephew of the celebrated Robert 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester, and became the ** l'uvard " 
ef his age and country. Appointed governor of Fiush- 
ing in 1o85, he aided the Dutch in their struggle against 
the Spaniards, took Axel, and fell on the field of Zut- 
phen, 1556. His poetical works evince high merit; the 
chief of them being the celebrated pastoral Arcadia, 
-and The Defence of Poesie. 

Sidney. in Ohio, a town, C. of Shelby co., 72 m. N. W. 
of Columbus. 

Sidon, in Vulestine. See SAIDA. 

Sidra sirih) (Gulf of,) a great arm of the Medi- 
terranean Sea, bet. N. Lat. 30—339, E. Lon. 15-219. It 
lies to the W. of Barca. 

Siege, (5) [Fr.] (Mil) The encampment of an army, 
before a fortified place, with a desi;n to take it. A S. 
differs from a blockade, for in aS. the investing army 
approaches the fortified place toattack and reduce it 
by force; but ina blockade, the army secures all the 
avenues tothe place to intercept all aupplies, and waits 
till famine reduces the besieged to surrender. — To rarse 
the S., in to abandon the attack and the works thrown 
up against a place. 

Siena, (se-wnah,) or Sienna, a handsome city of 
Central Italy, C. of a p. of same name, 30 m. S. E. of 
Florence. Pop. 27,615. 

Sierra, (s¢-dr'rah,) a term used for a hill, or chain of 
hills; particularly in Spain, the west coast of Africa, 
and the coasts of Chili and Peru. 

Sier’ra, in Culifornia, u N E. co., adjoining Nevada; 
area, 100 sq. m. ; C. Downieville. 

Sierra de la Platte, -/-.) a range of mountains 
in the S. E. of Utah Ter. in N. Lat. 089, W. Lon. 51-599. 
Sierra Leone, (-fu-0'n2,) an English colony on tho 
W. coast of Africa, in N. Lat. 59 30’, W. Lon. 139 18“. It 
consists of a peninsula terminating in u cape, und b. 
N. by a river, both of tlie same name. Area, 465 sq. ni. 
Soil, fertile. Climate, very unhealthy, C. Freetown, 
This settlement was purchased in 1757, by the british 
ovt., as a place of abode for liberated negroes. 1%. 

1,497. 

Sler'ra Madre, (makdr,) the name of the central 
chain of the Rocky Mts. Mexico, extending bet. N. 
Lat. 19-259; and, also, of the chief W. range, in New 
Mexico, bet. N. Lat. 34-359, 

Slerra More'nn, in Spain. See Morena. 

Sierra Nevada, (-. u.) in Sprin, a chain of 
mts., extending from the & of Granada to the p. of Al- 
morin, E. They have a length of 60 in,, and ure 25 m. 
in width. Mulhacen, the chief summit, is 11.678 ft. 
above the sea. — In Cu/ifornta, a mountain-chain in a 
N. direction from the Coast Mts. in Los Angeles co, to 
the Cascade Range in Oregon. Its highest point attains 
an elevation of 16,000 ft. above the sea, 

Sierra Soledad, (sol c-dia’,) in New Merico, a range 
of mountains in the S. portion of the State, lying bet. 
N. Lat. 32-349, W. Lon. 1062 30”, 

Sies, EMMANUEL JOSEPH, Comte, (se-a-gá«' P [generally 
styled the ABBÉ SimvEs) a French publicist, n. at 
Fréjus, 1748, produced in 1759 a famous pamphlet en- 
titled What is the Third Estate? which largely furthered 
the cause of the Revolution, and procured his election 
to the States-General, where he became one of the chiefs 
of the Radical party in the Constituent Assembly. In 
1792, while a member of the Convention, he voted for 
the death of Louis XVI.: became a member of the Coun- 
cil of Five Hundred in 1795, and of the Directory in 
1799, He acted with Bonaparte in the events of the 
18th Brumaire, and became associated with him and 
Roger Ducos in the Consulate. D. 1836. 

Sigel. FRANZ. (se’gel,)an American general, n. in Baden, 
1824, becume minister of war during the revolution in 
that country in 1848, and in 1850 emigrated to the U. 
Btates. In 1861, while holding a commission ef colonel 
of volunteers, & defeated a Go 
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thage, Missouri, and in Angust of the same year became 
brigadier-gen. He distinguished himself in the coni- 
mand of a division at the battle of Pea Ridge, in 1562, 
and afterwards served under General Pope in Virginia, 
whero he shared in the second battle of Bull Run, and 
was defeated at New Market in 1861. 

Sight, (sit,) from A. S. He.] or Viston. (Physiel.) 
The action of seeing. The sight is one of the five senses, 
aud the eye is its organ. See EYE. —(Com.) The pre- 
sentment of a bill of exchange. They are sometimes 
drawn payable at sight, that is at the time when they 
are presented to the drawee; and at others made payable 
a specified number of days after sight, 

Sigillarin, (sy-il-la’re-ch.) (From L. sigilla,a small 
seal.] (444.) An extinct gen. of fossil plants, found iu 
the coal-measures, aud deriving their nume from the 
leaf-scars imprinted upon the stems after the muuner 
of seals, 

Sigismund, («ij'i:-mund.) son of the Emperor Charles 
IV., n. 1368, ascended the Hungarian throne in 1387, 
and in 1:96 suffered a great defeat at the hands of the 
Turks under Bajazet, at Nicopolis. In 1410, he was 
elected. to. the imperial throne of Germany, and, by 
basely betraying Jolin Ines (4. v.) into the hands of his 
enemies, excited the hostility of the Bohemians, by 
whose leader, Ziska, he was several times defeated in 
the field. D. 1487. 

Sigismund, king of Poland. B. 1466, s. his father, 
Casimir IV., in 1507, and successfully warred against 
the Russians, Wallachs, and Méldavians, D. 1548. — S. 
II. (Augustus), B. 1518, b. his father, the preceding sover- 
eigen. He annexed Lithuania and Livonia to his do- 
minions, favored the Protestant faith, and munificeutly 
encouraged arts and letters. D. 1572. — S. III. n. 15608, 
a Swedish prince, was in 1587 elected king of Poland, 
nnd in 151 added to bis monarchy the throne of Swe- 
den, He was, however, compelled to renounce the lat- 
ter on account of his predisposition to favor the Roman 

| Catholic religion. In 1610 be invaded Russia, and 
placed his son Ladislaus on the throne, which the lat- 
ter was not long suflered to retain. &, who was con- 
stantly involved in foreign wars. was compelled to cede 
to Gustavus Adolphus a great part of E. Russia aud 
Livonia. D. 1632, 

Sigma, («ig^ mah.) the name of the letter S in the Greek 
alphabet; characterized thus, Z, c, s. 

Sign. (sin.) (From L. signin.) In a general sense, a 
visible token or representation of anything. Also any 
motion, appeurance, or event which indicates the exist- 
ence or npproach of something elre. (A.) The twelfth 
part of the ecliptic. On account of the precession of the 
equinoxes, the positions of the constellations in the 
heaveus no longer correspond with the divisions of the 
ecliptic of the same name, but are now considerably in 
advance of them. See Zopiac, 

Signals, (id.) [Fr.] Certain signs agreed upon 
between parties at & distance, for the purpose of con- 
veying instantaneous information, orders, &c. &. are par- 
ticularly useful in the navigation ot Meets, and in naval 
engagements. They are made by the admiral or com- 
mander-in-chief of a squadron, either in the day or by 
night, whether for gailiny, fighting, or the better security 
of the merchant ships under their convoy, —Day-S, are 
usually made by the sails, by flags and pendants, or guns; 
night-S by lanterne disposed in certain figures, rocketa, 
or the firing of guns; Jog-SN., by guns, drums, bells, &c. 
There are S. of evolution addressed to a whole fleet, toa 
division, or toa squadron; S. of movements to particular 
ships; and S. of service, general or particular. The & 
used in the army are usually made by the firing of can- 
non or the sound of trumpet. Balloons, rockets, or sema- 
phores, placed from distance to distance, are also used. 

Signature, (sip»a-Gr.) (From L. signo, to impress 
with a seal.] A sign-manual, or the namo of a person 
subscribed in his own haudwriting to any paper or in- 
strument. — (Z'rint.) A letter or figure, placed at the 
foot of the first page in each sheet, to denot» its order, 
and to guide the binder in folding, gathering, and col- 
lating them. — ( Mus.) The collec ion of flats and sharps 
which follow the key, or clef, at the beginning ot the 
Staff to which they belong: they affect all the notes of 
the same letter in the movement. 

Signor. (sen'yór.) [From L. senior.) An appellation 
prefixed as a mark of respect to Italian proper names 
of persons; corresponding with the English Mr. Its 
feminine form is Signora, as applied to matronas; Sig- 
norina, where unmarried ladies are in question: — being 
thus equivalent to the English Mrs. and Miss, 

Sigourney, Lrpia HUNTLEY, (sig'ŭr-ne,) an American 
poetess, B. at Norwich, Conn., in 1791; D. 1865. Prca- 
hrntas and The Aborigines of America are among ber 
most popular productions. 


nfederate force at Car- | Mil las, (sceks.) (From Sansk. sithya, followers.] ( Ethnol.) 
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A proud, martial. and intelligent people of Hindoatan, 
originally descended from a religions sect who professed 


SIL 


by exposure to the air. S. forms three oxides, only ons 


of which is anhydrous; this is the di-oxide or SILI CA. g. t, 


a sort of mixed [slamitic and Brahman belief. For cen- filláque, ek.) [Fron L. ipua, a pod) (Bot. Tha 


turies they inhatuted the Punjab, and, atter the fall of | 
the Mogul empire, became an independent nation that, 
under their great prince, Runject Singh, proved the | 


long pod-like fruit of. Crucifers or Bratmenceg. conast- 
ing of a pair of valves applied to a frame on which the 
seeds grow. 


most formidable antagonists tu British rule in India. Silistria, (selidtre-ch,) a fortified city of Turkey in 


After years of sanguinary warfare, they were compelled 
to submit in I9. 

Bilenales, (ail-e-n«'leez.) (Bot.) An all. of plants, sub- 
class Hypogynuus Eroyens, characterized by monodi- 
chlamydeous flowers, a tree central placenta, an exter- 


nal embryo covered round a little mealy albumen, and Silk, and Silk-worm, (ri/k-.) [A. S. rec.] 


more than one carpel completely combined into a com- 
pound carpel. 

Bilene.si-le'ne.) ( Bot.) Tho Campions, an extensive gen. 
of herbaceous plants, O. Curyophyllacee. From their 
viscidity, many species are popularly called Catch-fly or 
Fly-bane. 

Silenums, (si-lenüs) (M/! h.) A companion of Bacchus 
who is generally represented aa intoxicated, and who | 
was believed to have the gift of prophecy. 

Silesia, (si- rh.) an important p. of Prussia, lying 
bet. N. Lat. 40? 40-522. E. Lon. 149 25-1 12’, is b. N. 
by the grand-duchy of Posen, W. by Poland, S. by Aus- 
trian Silesia, Moravia, and Bohemia (from which coun- 
tries it is divided by the Riesengebirge Mts), and W.“ 
by the kinzdom of Saxony, and p. of Brandenburg, 
Area, 15,711 sq. m. Surface generally level, except 
toward the S. and S. W. Soil highly fertile, and rich in 
minerals, and drained by the Oder, Neisse, and other 
rivers. C. Breslau. This p., after various vicissitudes, 
fell under the rule of Matthias Corvinus, king of Hun- 
gary, in 1478, and passed as an appanage to the empire 
of Germany in 1526. After witnessing the principal 
battles of the Seven Yeam War being fought on her 
soil, the greater part of S. was ceded to Prussia by | 
treaties, the last of which was confirmed in 1763. Pop. 
3,555,702, — SILE'SIA (AUSTRIAN) comprehends that per- 
tion of the above p., included in its ancient limits which 
remained to the house of Austria, after the cession of 
the other divisions to Prussia. Arca, 1,038 sq. m.; C. 
Troppau. Pop. 513,252. 

Silhouette, o- ,t.) [Fr.] (Fine Arts.) The de- 
lineation or representation of the profile of an object 
filled in with a black color, with the prominent fea- 
tures or lines delicately lightened, and the shadows 
strengthened by being touched with gum. 

Millen, (sil’e-kah,) or Stutcre Acin. (From L. stile, flint] 
(Min. and Chem.) An oxide of silicon, which in its 
present state is the transparent and colorless variety of 
quartz known as reck-crystal, As prepared artificially 
in the anhydrous state, it forms a white powder, insolu— 
ble in water, aud in all acids except hydrofluoric acid. 
It dissolves, however, in alkalies, especially in heating; 
it requires a very high temperature to fuse it, but melts 
to a transparent glass before an air-gas blow-pipe, sup- 
plied with air froma double-action bellows, worked by 
a treadle. When heated with an alkaline carbonate it 
causes an evolution of carbonic acid. and melts toa per- 
fectly transparent glass. When prepared artificially &. 
unites with water and forms a gelatinous hydrate which 
is much more soluble than anhydrous S, and by dial- 
yzing asolution of an alkaline silicate in excess of hydro- 
chloric acid, Graham has obtained à clear solution of 5. 
in water. Hydrate of S. is found native as opal and also 
as a white chalky deposit. & possesses the property 
of un acid, and, owing to its being non-volatile nt a very 
high temperature, it displaces most of the other acids 
from their combinations; when united with buses these 
com pounds are called e«licutes, and their chemistry is in 
the highest degree intricate. Many metallic silicates 
occur abundantly iu the mineral kingdom, forming, in 
fact, tho greater part of the earth's crust; they are 
mostly fusible, and are all insoluble in water with the 
exception of the alkaline silicates; they are all decom- 
posed by hydrofluoric acid, but other mineral acids exert 
very various solvent powers upon them. Form, SiO. 
Bilicnte, (sie-kàt.) (Chem.) See Sinica. 

Silicon, (sil’c-Aun,) or SILICIUM. [See SILICA] (Cem. 
An eloment which forms the basis of silica. It is ob- 
tained in the free state with great difficulty. At. weight 
21; Symbol Si. lt exists in three diflerent conditions: 
1. Amorphous, na n dull brown powder, insoluble in 
water; 2. Grap/utoidal, obtained by heating amorphous 
silicon to a high temperature out of contact with air. 
Wohler has obtained it by another process in crystals; 
3. (C rystalline, or adamantine, in which state it has the 
form of long necdle-shaped crystals. having a dark 
fron-gray color, and exhibiting iridescence like that 
of iron glance. At a temperature near the melting- 
point of cast-iron, S. melts, and may be cast in a mould; 
the castings have a brilliant surface, and are not altered 


Europe, p. Bulgaria, on the Danube, 63 m. E N E. «f 
Rustehuk. This place sustained a memorable siere in 
1854, when it was resolutely defended br the Turks 
under Omer Pasha, who compelled the Russians to re 
tire with heavy loss. IV. 20.000. 

(Zi 
aud Manuf) Silk is a well-known species of glossy 
thread. spun by the caterpillar of various species of the 
gen. Bombyr (see Bomnyerpg), of whicn Bombyr meL 
the Silk-worm, which feeds, as every one knows, on the 
leaves of the white mulberry, or, when they cannot he 
obtained, on those of the black mulberry or lettuce. 
The Silb-worm remains in its larva state about six 
weeks. changing its skin four times during that period, 
und, like other caterpillars, abstaining from food tor 
some time before each change. When full grown, it 
entirely ceases to feed, and begins te form itself a 10699 
envelopment of silken fibres in some convenient syst 
Which it has chosen for that purpose, and. afterwards 
proceeds to enwrap itself in a much closer covering. 
forming an oval yellow silken case or ball about the 
size Of a pigeon's egg. in which it changes to a chrys- 
nlis, and. after lying thus enclosed about fifteen days, 
gives birth to the Moth. This, however, is always care- 
fully prevented when these insects are reared for the 
purpose of commerce, the Moth greatly injuring the 
silk of the ball by discharging a quantity of colored 
fluid before it leaves the cell. The Silk-worm, when filst 
hatehed, is black. and does not exceed in length one 
tourth of an inch. The desire for food is the first sym p- 
tom it exhibita of life; and at this period it is more 
active than at any other. When abont cigbt dave have 
elapsed after its hatching, its head becomes con-idera- 
bly enlarged, and it turns sick, refuses food, and re 
Mains in a state of lethargy for about three days. This 
sickness would appear to arise from the pressure of 
the animals skin, which has become too tight for the 
increased bulk of its body. Indeed, the very great dif- 
ference in the size of the worm, from the beginning to 
the end of its caterpillar state, is so great, that nature 
has furnished it with several sk ins, each of which it 
casts in succession, Another species of Silk-werm, 
Bombyx cynthia, which feeds on the Atlontins glandulosa, 
has been lately introduced. from China into Europe, 
where it seems to succeed well. In a state of nature 
everything now remains quiet till the pupa becomes & 
moth, Where the insect is bred as an article of trade, 
the ball is taken from the mulberry-tree in the conli- 
tion at which it is now described to be, and the ., 
W.. having been killed by heat, is unwound. If the 
animal were left to itself it would force its way through, 
and spoil the S. As soon as the worms have produced 
their balls, or cocoons, they become an article of com- 
merce, for in those countries where &. is cultivated, few 

persons reel off thetr cocoons, but sell them to others, 
who make this operation a separate business, The &. as 
formed by the worm, is 80 vef fine that, if each ball. or 
cocoon, Were recled separately, it would be totally unfit 
for the purpose of the manufacturer; in the reelivaz, 
therefore, the ends of several cocoons are joined and 

recled together out of warm water, which, softening 
their natural gum, makes them stick together ao as to 
form one strong thread. — The first S known in Europe 

appears to have been brought from China; for, thougin 

a trade in S began in a very early age, it was not before 
A. D. 555 that the arts of raising the worms and working 

the silk were hnown to the Western world. When N. waa 

first introduced iuto Rome it was so costly that it sold 

for its Weight in gold, and was only used by a few ladies 

of the patrician rank. In the beginning of the reign 

of Tiberius, à law was passed that no man should dia- 

gmrice himself by the effeminate practice of wearing 

silken garments; but Hehogabalus broke this law by 

wearing a dress composed wholly of silk. The example 

was quickly followed, and from the capital the practice 

Boon extended to the provinces, Greece was distin- 

guished not only for the rearing of the Silk-worm, but 

for the skill and success with which the manufacture 

was carried on by the inhabitants of Thebes, Corinth, 

&c. In time it spread to Italy; and in 1480 it was in- 

troduced into France, the city of Lyon being still, up 

to the present time, the great European mart for silk 

manufacture, The cultivation and production of S. was 

commenced in the United States at a very early period - 

but it is only half a century since the first mill iu 

Aimciica for making sewing-silks was erected in Manm 


SIL 


field, Connecticut, and the first S. made by machinery 

was also turned there in 1829. There are now many 

manufactories at Paterson, N. J, at Philadelphia, aud in 

the States of New York, Marsachusetts, Conuecticut, 

&c. lu California, the cultivation of & began on a large 

scale in 1^69, aud promises to be very remunerative. — 

S. changes its nine us its munulacture progresses. | 
When wound off the cocoons, it is raw SG when one , 
of the reeled threads is twisted to give it strength, it is 
singles; When two or more threads are twisted together, 
it is bum, and is geoerally used as the “shut,” or 
e weft; when two or more singles are twisted together, 
in a direction contrary tu then own twist, it is (rota 
S. ; the process ia called orgunsininy, the SN. thus mauu- 
factured organzine, and it serves for the “web” of the 
best X stuffs. The S. which the S;lk-worm first forme, 
by throwing the thread in diferent directions, aud aiso 
that from any cause not reeled oil, is Jloss | Fr. filosede ;, 
aud is used for carding and spinning. 

Silk-cotton Tree. (Bot.) The common name of the 
gen. BoMnax, g. v. 

Bilk-throwster, (-hroztàür. (Manuf) A person 
engaged in spinning. Winding, and throwing silk fibres 

repatratory to their being woven, 

Sill, (si) [From A.3. syl.) (Arch.) The horizontal 
piece or slab of stone or timber, placed at the foot of a 
doorway, or at the bottom of a window-frame, 

Silliman, BENJAMIN, (si lemdnu, un American natu- 
ralist, k. in Connecticut, 1779, graduated at Yule Coll., 
in 1796, and eutered upon the professorship of chemis- 
try therein 1804, in which position he gained great 
celebrity, both as an experimentalist and as à popular 
lecturer. In i51» he founded The American Journal of 
Science and Arts, the first of its kind in the U. States, 
D. 1864. His son Benjamin suc. his father at Yale, 
B. 1816, D. 1555. 

Silphium, (si/fedüm.) (Bot.) A gen. of stout peren- 
nial plants, O. detcracea, natives of tlie U. States. The 
Conihass-plant, S. lacéuiatum, is said to present the fes 
of its leaves Quiformly North and South. The pluit is 
also known as Z*dot-weed, PElar-plaut, Rosaeweed, a) 
Turpentine weed — the latter ates from the abundant 
resin exuded by its stems, which grow tow heighi of | 
three to six feet, as well us by the leaves, which are | 
ovate in outline, and deeply pinoatifid, the ERA 

beiug again divided. S. perfoliatum gets the nume of 


Cup-plant, because. the winged stalks of its opposite 
leaves are united together do us to foru a cup with the 
stem in its centre. 

Bale, (zil) [From Swed. lfu, to put in brine.) A do- 
posit of mud, sid. or fine earth found ut the bottom 
of standing or running water, 

Silures, (sClourz.) (Auc. Mt.) Tho tribe of Britons 
who inhabited South Wales. 

Silurian System, (s-lovrean.) (Geol.) A series of 
formations, belouging to the primary period, so named 
by Sir Roderick Murchison from having been studied 
by him in part of Wales and some contiguous. Euglish 
counties, Which were once inhabited by the Silures. It 
comprises the oldest fossiliterous strata as yet known 
to geologists. 

Siluridse, (si-o rede.) (Zol) The Cat-fish family. 
comprising fishes readily distinguished from all other 
abdominal inalacopterygians by the absence of scales, 
tbe skin being either naked or covered with large bony 
plates. The head in most cases is large, depressed, and 
with several fleslhy filaments. In a majority of cares, 
the first ray of the dorsal and pectoral has a stron 
spine, which is so articulated that the fish cun bring it 
close to the body, or immovably extend it, thus consti- 
tuting ita dangerous weapon. The species abound in 
nearly all fresh waters. 

Silvanus, (sil/rahz.) [Sp., from L. silva, a wood.] In S. 
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and other minerals, and frequently in sufficient quan- 
tity to pay for extraction. It is usually produced on 
the large scale by fusing its ore with a lead compound, 
and then cupelling, or by amalgamation with mercury, 
It is also sometimes extracted in the wet way as chlo- 
ride and sulphate. The principal compounds of silver 
which require notice are the following: — Chloride of 
Aüver (AgCl) occurs nutive as oru silver in waxy 
Masses, pooses#ing a sp. gr. of 94, and of a pearl-gray 
color when treshly cut, turning brown on expostire to 
light. 1t melts at about ^00? to a thin yellowish liquid 
solidifying toa horny muss. It is reduced to the metal- 
lie state by zinc or iron in the presence of water. 
Freshly precipitated chloride of silver is of a pure 
white color, but it quickly acquires a dark grayish- 
violet tint on exposure to light, more rapidly if free ni. 
trate of silver is present. This reaction forme the basis 
of several photographic processes. — Jodide of Silver 
(AgI is occasionally found native as todargynte in hex- 
agonal crystals of a yellowish-green color. It may be 
prepared artificially by adding a soluble iodide to n so- 
lution of nitrate of silver; it then falls down as an in- 
soluble primrosc-yellow precipitate, which, in the pres- 
ence of nitrate of silver, is colored deep greenish-gray 
on exposure to light. Many reducing agents which 
have no action on iodide of silver before it is exposed 
to light will readily reduce it to the metallic etate ff it 
has been exposed for a very few seconds only te day- 
light. Several photographic processes are based upon 
this reaction, lodide of silver is insoluble in water 
and dilute acids, and almost so in ammonia: it dissolves 
in concentrated solution of iodide of potassium, in hy- 
posulphite of sodium and cyanide of potassium. — Ox- 
ide of Silver, The principal oxide is the pretoride 
(Ag.O), which is a dark-brown powder very slightly 
soluble in water, but sufficiently so to communicate to 
it an alkaline reaction; it is easily reduced to the me- 
tallic etate by substances which absorb oxygen; many 
aubatnnces, such as creosote, taking fire when dropped 
upon it. Oxide of silver i» a powerful hase, neutraliz- 
ing acids and forming with them well defined salta. 
‘They are for the most part insoluble or eparingly solu- 
ble in water, although the nitrate, chlorate, per-chlo- 
rate. fluoride, and some organic sults ure soluble. The 
most important salts of silver will be mentioned under 
the respective acids, — Silver is found in different parta 
of the earth; but it is in the centre of the Andes, in 
situations Which, though exposed to the perpendicular 
rays of the eun, are constantly covered with snow, that 
nature has most abundantly distributed this metal. 
The silver-minea of Mexico and Peru far exceed in 
value the whole of the European and Asiatic mines; 
for we ure told by Humboldt that three of them, in the 
epace of three centuries, afforded 316,023,585 pounds 
troy of pure silver; and he remarks that this quan- 
tiy would form a solid globe of silver 91.206 Eng- 
lish fect in diameter. The most important silver-mines 
of Europe ut present are those of Saxony, Hungary, 
and the Hartz. The most notable mining districts 
opened in the 19th century have been the placer dis- 
trict of Nun Francisco, in Sonora, in 1803; the Mil- 
kowka placere in Siberia, in 1816; the silver district of 
Fresuillo, in 1524; the silver district of Chafiarcillo, 
Chili. in 1332; the silver district of Guadalupe y Caloo, 
in Id: the silver district of Guadalcafial, in Spain, 
about 1550; the placers of the Altai Mountains, in Si- 
beria, iu 1520; the placers of the Sacramento basin, in 
1515; the placers of Australia, in 1851; the placera of 
New Zealand, in 1857; the placers of British Columbia, 
in 18585; the placers of Colorado, in 1859; the silver 
district of. Washoe, in 1859; the Nevada iron-pan amai- 
gpueatien, in 1800; the silver and gold of Idahe, in 
1561; the placers of Montana, in 1562, &c. 


America, the nume given toa certnin timet o£ countiy,; Silver. Free. The production of the silver dollar in 


densely wooded, and abounding in the tropical forms of | 
both vegetable und animal life. It occupies an area 

estimated at 1,000,000 sq. 11. on either «ide of the river 

Amazons and its chief tributaries. 

Silver. (lrir) From A. S. seslfer.] (Chem) A 
brilliant white inctul Which was known to the ancients. 
At. weight 108. Symbol Ag., from the Lat. Argentum. 
Sp. gr. 1043. It crystallizes in cubes, It melts at a 
heat estimated at about 10%. When melted, it ab- 
gorbs oxygen, and just before soliditying it evolves it 
with effervescence, causing spirting and projection of 
the metal. It is the best known conductor of electri- 
city aud heat; its sp. beat is 000: ; it is extremely mal- 
leable and ductile, and has great tenacity; it is not oxi- 


the U. S. has been tostiinuiated under late coinage laws 
that vast numbers of them lie in the Treasury vaults. 
The recent check to this coinage has met with much 
opposition in the miver-producing and other States, 
and a strong party in favor of free coinage of silver has 
arisen, 


Sil'ver-bell Tree. (B..) See HALESIA. 
Silvering. (s'vir-ing.) (Arts.) The application 


of silver-leaf to the surfaces of metals, glass, &c., 
or tbe art of covering the surfaces of bodies with & 
thin film of silver. Copper and brass are the metals 
on which the silverer most commonly operates. When 
silver-leat is to be applied, the methods prescribed 
for gold-leaf are suitable. See G DING. 


dized at the ordinary temperature, and is unaffected | Simbirsk, (IMA. ) a city of European Russia, C. of 


by any atmospheric agent, except sulphur compounds 
which are sometimes present. It is found either in the 
native state or as sulphide or chloride. It also occurs 
ip small quantities iu galena, gray copper ore, pyrites, 


a govt. of sume name, on the Volga, 430 m. S. E. of Mos- 
cow; N. Lat. 519 is 49", E. Lon. 489 Z2/ 15”. Pop. 24.887. 


Simeoe, («in‘ho,) a lake of Canada W., bet. Lake Onta- 


ric and Georgian Buy of Lake Huron, into which latter 
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it discharges its surplus waters. Length, 30 m.; maxi- 
mum breadth, 18 m. — A co. lying bet. the above lake 
„ Bay; area 1,797 sq. m.; C. Barrie. Pop. 


SIN 


That Simon, however, is said to be the pou calle! 
also 7 jenen) who succeeded James as bis of Jerus» 
lem (Euseb., Hist. Eccl., lib. iii. cap. 11), cas if so, can- 
not have been an apostle. 


Simarubaceze, (-roo-ba'se-e.) An O. of plants, all. Simon, JULES, (se-món',) a French philosopher ani 


Rutales consist- 
ing of trees or 
shrubs, natives 
of hot coun- 


tries, and re- — 
markable for 
the bitter taste 
of their bark. 
Simaruba ama- 
ra, a native of 
the West Indies 
and Guiana, 
poe the drug 
nown as Sim- 
aruba bark, 
which is,strictly Fig. 593. — SIMARUBA AMARA, 
speaking, the 
rind of the root. It is employed as a bitter tonic in di- 
arrhoea and dysentery, as well as iu various forms of 
indigestion. In large doses, it is said to act as an 
emetic purgative and diaphoretic. 

Simeon, (sim'e-ón.) (Scrip.) The second son of Jacob 
and Leah, gave his name to one of the Twelve Tribes, 
which dwelt to the N. of the territory occupied by the 
tribe of Judah. 

Sim'eon Stylites, (ste-li'teez,) a religious fanatic, n. 
in Asia Minor, abt. 390 a. D.; D. 460. He derived his 
surname of Stylites [Gr. stylos, a pillar,] from his having 
passed nearly half a century of his lite upon the sum- 
mits of pillars, where he preached to great crowds who 
came to listen to him and pay him reverence. 

Simiade. (sim-i'ah-de.) rom L. simus, flat-nosed.] 

Zo.) A group of quadrumana, comprising the Old- 
orld monkeys proper, which, except the Lemurtde, 
are characterized (Fig. 594) by oblique nostrils, which 


Fig. 594.— SKULL OF CHIMPANZEE. 


are near together, a human-like system of teeth, 32 in 
mumber, by the presence of cheek-pouches in many 
species, and by the absence, in all cases, of a prehen- 
sile tail. They comprise the highest of the «adhi 
mana, or those which bear the closest resemblauce to 
Man. 

Simile, (sim’e-le.) [From Lat. similis, resembling.) 
( Rhet.) A comparison of two things, which though dif- 
ferent in some respects, agree in others; by which com- 
parison the character or qualities of a thing are illus- 
trated or presented in an impressive light. 

Similitude, (se-mil’e-tid.) (From L. similis, like to.) 
(Geom.) A term which indicates the relation existing 
between things similar to each other. 

Simiri. (Bot.) See HYMEN EA. 

Simms, WILLIAM GILLMORE, (simz,) an American novel- 
ist, B. at Charleston, S. C., 1506, In 1833 he commenced 
a successful literary career by tne publication of his 
fine poem Atalantis, a Story of the Sea; and in course of 
succeeding years established his reputation as a popu- 
lar novelist, by tbe works entitled Guy Rivers, The 
Yemassee, The Partisan, Mellichampe, &c. He was also 
author of a History of South Carolina, and other works. 
D. 1870. 

Simon, (St.,) (si^món,) an apostle of Jesus Christ, called 
the Canaanite or Zelote. He preached the gospel in 
Egypt, Libya, and Mauritania, and suffered martyrdom 
in Persia. He has been thought — but this is very un- 
certain — the same with Simon, one of the “ brethren” 
of the Lord, believed to be the sons of Alpheus and 
Mary the Virgin's sister (Matt, xiii. 55; Mark vi. 3). 


statesman, B. at L'Orient, in 1814. In 1839 he s. Victor 
Cousin in the chair of metaphysics at the Sorbonne 
and in 1848 became a member of the Constituent Assem- 
bly. In 1863 he entered the Corps Legislatif, to which 
body he was reélected in 1869. In the year following 
he was d aie Minister of Public Instruction in the 
govt. of Pres. Thiers. M. Simon has published Studies 
on the Theodicea of Plato and Aristotle (1840) ; a History 
of the School of Alexandria (1844-5); Natural Religion 
(1856), and The Liberty of Conscience (1857). 

Simontans, (si-mo'ne-dnz.) (Eccl. Hist.) A sect of 
ancient heretics; so called from their founder Simon 
Magus, or the magician, who lived in the time of the 
Apostles, and pretended to be the great virtue and 
power of God, sent from heaven to earth. Their system 
was a compound of the philosophy of Plato, the my- 
thology of heathens, and the doctrines of Christianity. 
They believed in the transmigration of souls, and denied 
the resurrection of the body. They are considered the 
first heretics in the Church. 

Simonides, (*i-món'i-deez,) a Greek poet who flour- 
ished in the 5th century B. c. 

giri S ( sim due. [ r. simoine.) (Eccl. Law.) The 
illegal buying or selling ecclesiastical preferment ; or 
the corrupt presentation of any one to a benefice for 
money or reward. The word is derived from the Simon 
Magus, the Chaldwan, who, according to the Acts of the 
Apostles, wished to buy of them the power of working 
miracies, 

Simoom, (s-moom’.) (Meteor.) A hot, suffocating 
wind, that blows occasionally in Africa and Arabia, and 
is generated by the extreme heat of the parched deserts 
and sandy plains. Its approach is indicated by a redness 
in the air, and its fatal effects are to be avoided only by 
falling on the face and holding the breath. See Srrocco. 

Simpheropol, (eim fer o-.) a town of Russia in 
Europe, C. of the govt. of the Crimea, 40 miles N.E. of 
Sebastopol, Pop. 14,000. 

Simplon. The,) (sim'plawn(g,) one of the highest 
of the Italian Alps, dividing Piedmont from the Swiss 
canton of Valais, and reaching 11,541 ft. above the sea. 
An admirable road was constructed here by order of 
Napoleon, which formed one of the pp. means of com- 
munication between ep, teres Switzerland, but it was 
superseded by the Mont Cenis railroad. 

Simpson, (sim'sim,) in Kentucky, a S. co., adjoining 
Tennessee; area, 375 sq. m.; C. Franklin. 

— In Mississippi, a S. central co.; area, 725 sq. m.; C. 
Westville. 

Simulation, (sim-u-la^shün.) [From L. simulatio; 
from simulo, I assume the appearance of.] The assump- 
tion of a deceitful appearance or character. It differs 
from dissimulation, inasmuch as it assumes a false char- 
acter, while dissimulation only conceals the true one; 
but both are justly designated by the word hypocrisy. 

Sinai, (sina. (Anc. Geog.) The name of the chief 
mountain in the rugged tract between the arms of the 
Red Sea, on which the Law was given to Moses, and 
which is believed to be the present Mount Serbal, situ- 
ante between the Gulf of Suez and Akabah, and rising 
to a height of abt. 7,000 feet above the sea. 

Sinaloa, (sce-nah-lo'ah,) or CINALOA, a maritime p. of 
Mexico, lying upon the shore of the Gulf of California ; 
area, 35,721 sq. m.; C. Culiacan. Pop. 161,157. 

Sinapis, (si-na’pis.) (Bot) The Mustard, a gen. of 
plants, O. Brassicaces, closely allied to Brassica, The 
Black Mustard, S. nigra, yields the greatest portion of 
the condiment so generally used in this country. The 
seeds are of a reddish-brown color. Mixed with those 
of S. alba (which are larger, and of a yellow color ex- 
ternally) they are crushed between rollers, and subse- 
quently pounded and sifted twice or oftener. From the 
residue left on the sieve a fixed oil is obtained by pres- 
sure. 

Sinapism, (sin'ah .) [From Gr. sinapismos, from 
sinapi, mustard.] (Med.) A mustard poultice; a mix- 
ture of mustard and vinegar, generally applied to the 
calves of the legs or soles of the feet as a stimulant, 
and employed in low states of fevers und other diseases, 

Sinciput, (sin'se-put.) [L., corrupted from semicaput, 
half the head.] (Anat.) The forepart of the head, reach- 
ing from the vertex to the eyes in mammals ; and from 
the vertex to the base of the beak in birds. 

Sinde, in Hindostan. See ScINDE. 

Sine, (ein.) [From L. sinus, a curved surface.] ( Geom.) 
A right line drawn from one end of an arc perpendicu- 
lar to the radius drawn to the other end. 

Sinecure, (sin'e-kür,) [From L. sine-cura, without 
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solicitude.] A church benefice without cure, or care, | Siphanto, (.. An! to,) an island of the Hellenic Archi- 


or guardianship of souls; as where there is a parish 
without church or inhabitants. The word is applied to 
any post that brings profit without labor. 

Bine Die, (sine die.) [L., without a day.] (Jo.) In 
legislative parlance, a phrase applied to the adjourn- 
ment of a debate, when no day is named upon which it 
is intended to be resumed. —(Law.) A term applied to 
a defendant in a cause when judgment is given in his 
favor, and he is alowed to go sine die, or dismissed the 
court. 

Sine qua non, (n'ne kwa nón.) [L., without which 
not.] A phrase expressing a peremptory condition or 
compulsory obligation, necessary to the fultilment of a 
promise or the performance of an action. 

Binew, (sin’yoo.) [From A. S. sinu.) (Anat.) That in- 
tegument of the body which serves to attach a muscle 
to a boue. 

Singapore, (sing’gah-por,) an island of S. E. Asia, be- 
longing to England, lying off the 8. point of the Malay 
peninsula, from which it is cut off by a narrow strait; 
N. Lat. 10 17’, E. Lou. 1039 90. Length, 27 m.; breadth, 
12 m.; area, 275 sq. m. Its town, of same name, is à 
seaport carrying on a most extensive foreign trade; ex- 


porting spices, gambier, sago. gutta-percha, camphor, | 
It became a Brit- | 


coffee, dvewoods, tortuise-shell, &c. 
ish settlement in 1819. Pop., including Penang und 
Malacca (Straits! Settlement), 775,314. 

Sin’gle Entry. See Book-K EE PING. 

Sing Sing, (sing’ sing,) in New York, a town of West 
Chester co., on the IIudson, 33 m. N. of New York city. 
One of the State prisons is located at this place. 


Sinigaglia, (n- u.) aseaport of Italy, p. An- 
cona, on the Adriatic, 16 m. W.N.W. of the city of An- 
cona. Pup. 10,576. 

Sinister, (sin’istir.) [L., left.] (Her.) The left-handed 
side of a shield or eacutcheon :— opposed to derter. 

Sinking-fumd, (sinyk’iny.) (PW. Econ) A fund 
provided from other funds for the gradual payment of 
the debtof 4 government or a corporation. 

Sinope, (e- .) (Turk. Sinub.| A fortified Turkish 
seaport, in Asia Minor, on the S. coast of the Black Sea, 
15 m. N. W. of Samsoun. It was bombarded by the 
Russians in 1853, and the Turkish fleet iu the harbor 
destroyed. Pop. 10,000. 

Sinople, (sin-pl.) (Min.) A bright, brick-red, ferru- 
ginous var. of jasper, obtained in Hungary. — ( Her.) 
The color green : — 60 styled in French heraldry, It 
corresponds with the English term resl. 

Binter, (sin'tir.) (Ger. a scale.) (Miner.) A substance 
which appears under different forms and is variously 
designated. Culcareous S. is a variety of carbonate of 
lime, composed of successive layers, concentric, plane, 
or undulated. S/icious S. is of à dull grayish-white 
color, and of a light, brittle, and fibrous texture. These 
two species of J. are deposited by hot mineral waters 
when they come to the surface of the earth. Opaline 
&ilictous S. is whitish, with brown, black, or bluish 
spots, and its fragments appear to be dendritic. —Z'earl 
S., or forile, has a gray hue, and occurs in cylindrical, 
Btalactitic, and globular masses. 

Simtoo, (sin-too’,) the name of the primary religious 
faith professed by the Japanese anterior to the modifi- 
cations introduced by Buddhism ;—also written Sinsyu. 

Sinus, (sinis) [L.] (Anat. and Surg.) A blind canal 
or cavity; a cell, or pipe-like passage, closed at one ex- 
tremity, — in that respect being the opposite of fistula, 
which is a tube open at both ends. — The depressions 
which exist in various bones orother hard parts of the 
body. — The veins of the dura mater of the brain are 
also called sinuses. 

Siout, (se-v0l’,) a town of Upper Egypt, in the vicinity of 
the Nile; N. Lat. 270 11' 14^, E. Lon. 319 14%. Pop. 20,000. 

Sioux, (sov,) or D«corAis, a fam. of N. American abo- 
rigines, ouce one of the most powerful and numerous 
of the Indian tribes. Their present location is about 
the Upper Mississippi, Missouri, and St. Peter's rivers, 
and they number abt. 8,000 souls. A part of them are 
partially civilized and carry on agricultural pursuits. 


In 1862, the S, under the conduct of a chief. Little Siremidae, (si-rén’ede.) 


pelago, 25 m. W. of Syria; area, 34 sq. m. Pop. 7,000. 
Siphon, (i /n.) or Sypuon, [Gr.] ge.) In itssim- 
plest form is merely a tube open at both ends, and bent 
at an angle of about 45? C. near its centre. If such a 
tube be filled with water, its two ends closed and in- 
verted, so that one end i8 in a basin of water, and so 
that the surface of water in the basin is at a higher 
level than the end of the tube outside, which may be 
called the longer limb, the water will rise in the shorter 
limb. pass the bend, and fall down the longer limb, so as 
to empty the basin, or, at all events, bring the surface of 
tho water in it to the same level as that of the end of 
the longer limb. The action of the S. is that of a longer 
column of liquid outweighing a shorter one. The 
column is maintained entire or continuous by the equal 
pressure of the nir ou both open ends of thetube. These 
pressures being equal and opposite, will not interfere 
with the motion. The latter is brought about by a 
force equal to the weight of a column of water, whose 
height is equal to the difference between the vertical 
distance from the surface of water in the basin to 
the topof the S, and the distance from the open outer 
opening to the top of the S. For it is clear, Inst, 
that the effort of the water in the shorter end, as far a8 
the surface of the liquid in the basin, is neutralized by 
the pressure of the water in the basin; and, 2d, that 
the column of water in the shorter limb is counteracted 
by that in an equal length of the longer one. fy means 
ofa F. it is impossible tu raise water more than 32 feet, 
because if à tube of such dimensions be filled with and 
inserted into water, then the top of the arch is more 
than that distance above the surface of the water, the 
atmosphere will no Jonger be able to support either 
column, aud they will separate at the top. 
Siphonin. (5-/o'ne-ah.) (Dol) The Scringa-trees, a 
gen. of the O. Evphorbiacem, to which we are indebted 
for the greater part of our supply of caoutchouc or In- 
dia-rubber. The species are trees varying from 25 to 
100 feet in height. S. elastica is n native of French 
Guiana; S. brasiliensis, S. lutea, and S. brevifolia are 
natives of the Amazons and Rio Negro districts of 
Brazil. Caoutchoue exists in the tree in the form of a 
thin white milk, and is obtained by making incisions 
in the trunk, from which it exudes and is collected in 
little earthen vessels, and afterwards converted ipto the 
black homogeneous elastic mass familiar to us as India- 
rubber, by pouring the milk upen moulds and imme- 
diately holding them over the dense smoke caused by 
burning the nuts of the Urucuri palms (Attalea excelsa 
and Cocos coronata) until it is sufticiently hard to bear 
another coating, when the process is repeated until the 
requisite thickness is obtained, and the mould is then 
removed. 
Sir. (s%r.) om Fr. sicur and sire, contracted from 
| seigneur — from L. senior, elder.) (ler.) A prefix at- 
tached to the names of baronets and knights of Great 
Britain and Ireland; as, Sir Robert Peel. Standing 
alone, it is a common complimentary mode of address 
used without much consideration of rauk or social 
status. Sire ix another form of the same monosyllable, 
adopted from France as a mode of addressing royalty. 
Siredon, (sir'e-din.) (Zoöl.) Bee BATRACHIA. 
Siren, (eirün,) or Syren. [L., from Gr. Ki.] ( Myth.) 
A fabulous being, something like the mermaids of later 
times. The S. are represented by Ovid, &., as sea-mon- 
sters, with women’s faces and the tails of fish; and by 
others decked with a plumage of various colors. The 
three S were supposed to be the three daughters of the 
river-god AcheloQs by the muse Calliope, and were 
called Parthenope, Ligea, and Leucosia, Homer men- 
tions only two S., and some others reckon fìve. Virgil 
places them on rocks where vessels are in danger of 
splitting. Some represent them as such charming 
monsters, Who sung so harmoniously, that sailors were 
wrecked on their rocks without regret, and even ex- 
pired in raptures. —(Z06L) See BATRACHIA. — (Acous- 
tics.) An instrument employed in ascertaining the 
speed of aérial vibration, corresponding with the re- 
| spective pitch of musical sounds. 
(Zool) 


See BATRACHIA. 


Crow,“ carried on a sanguinary warfare against the Sir Francis Drake's Buy, on the coast of Cult 


white people of Minnesota, on the pretext that their 


annuity had not been duly paid by the govt. They 


fornia, is situate 30 m. W. N. W. of San Francisco, in N. 
Lat. 38°, W. Lon. 1229 30. 


were summarily put down, but not before they had | Siriasis, (sir-c-a’sis.) (Gr. setreasis, from seirios, scorch- 


massacred several hundred persons of both sexes and | 
all ages. — In Jowa, a W.N.W. co., on the Dakota fron- 


tier; area, 760 sq. m.; C. Lincoln. 


Sioux City, in Iowa, a town, C. of Woodbury co., on 


the Missouri river, 220 m. N.N.W. of Omaha. 


Sioux River, in Minnesota, haa its source in N. Lat. 
20^, and empties into the Missouri, in N. 


45°, W. Lon. 97 
Tat. 42° 30, W. Lon. 96° 20, after a course of 300 m. 


ing.] (Med.) An inflammation of the brain, often pro- 
ceeding from the intense heat of the sun. It is peculiar 
to children, and attended with a hollowness of the eves 
and a depression of the fontanel, or space between the 
frontal and parietal bones. 

Sirius, (ir- CaNICULA, or Doa-srAR. [From Gr. 
seirios, scorching.] (Ast.) The star a in the constella- 
tion Canis Major, and the brightest star in the heavens 
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Its distance from us fa calculated to be 120,000 millions 
of males. This is one of the earliest named stars in the 
heavens, and is supposed by some to be the nearest to 
the earth. The Ezsptians called this star Sofiaa, and 
at one tine its hellen rising ” was a eure forerunner 


poc 


of the rising of the Nile; while among the Romans itc 


Was Considered as a star ‘of evil omen, 
ance above the horizon coincided with (or even caused) 
the unhealthy and oppressive heats of summer. [ence 
the origin of the various superstitions regarding the 
Dog Days (q. e. many of which are still current. 

Sirocco, (serol; u.) It, from Ar. shark, 
(GMeteor.) A term applied in Italy and the East toa 
hot, relaxing, and oppressive S. W. wind. 
by sume to be identical with the suem, tempered by 
its passage across tlie water, 

Sirup. sirp.) SYRUP, or SIROP. (Fr. sirop.) A kind 
of liquid of the cordial claas, formed of the saccharine 
juice of fruits. &., flavored with certain substances ; 
or of sugar boiled with vegetable iufusiens. 

Sirvente, (r- rain,) poems of the Provencals, the 
subject of which was war, politics, or satire, They usu- 
ally consisted, hke the chantous or love songs, of five 
Btanzas and an envoy, 

Siskiyou, seyon) in California, a N. H. co 
Novada and Oregon; area, 8,500 square miles. 
Yreka. 

Bismondi, Jr CARLS Looney SIMONDE, (-A 
de.) u Swiss historian, b. at Geneva, 1773: b. 1842. Hais 
reputation reste upon his exellent slovy of Che Het- 
fan Repadidices - e, unida large aud elaborate Zis- 
tory of the Frinch(ls2l1-4l). 

Sisters. The, (oistáürz) two small islands situate 
bet. the And ünan group, in the [Indian Ocean; N. Lat 
119 10 E. Lon. 92 4%. 

Sisters of Charity, (ctr'e-te) (Eccl. Hint) 
ligivus voiumtunity of females, founded by St. Vincent 
de Paul, in France, 1617. They have since spread their | 
organized system Of beneficent: usefulness nearly all 
over the world; there being upwards of G0 houses of 
them in the U. States alone. They devote their whole 
time to acts of active charity and philanthropy, such 
es succorin; the indigent, visiting the sien, and the like, 
and ure credited with doing an immeasurable amount 
of geod. The American branch of the Congregation 
was established at Emimectsburg, Md, in Taos, 

Sisters, (The Three. the name of 3 islands of the 
Seychelles group, Indian Ocean; Lat. 5 0 307 8 

Sisteva, (sis-to'roh,) & town of Turkey iu Europe, p. 
Bulgaria, on the Danube, ZU m. E. S. E. of Nicopolis, Jep. 
20,0. 

Sisymbrium, (in^) (Bot) The Hedge- 
inustard or Flax-weed,a geu. of uuinteresting weeds, O. 
Hrassicaceir. 

Sisyphus, (// fis.) (Myth.) Theson of #elus and 
king of Corinth, who for his treachery and deceit was 
condeumed forever tu roll a huge stony up a mountain 
in the infernal regions, down which it always rolled 
again as soon as he had reached the top. 

Bitka, (si/L1h) in deu, un island of King George 
Archipelago, lying off the W. const, on the Pacific; X. 
Lut $1? 27, W. Lon. 1305? 18'. C. Nita, or New Archangel 
Pop. 1,500. 

Sinum, (“% m.) (Bot) A e of strong-smelling weedy- 
looking plants, O. dpcu- Toe Skirret, S, estrum, is 

cultivated for ita Toots, which ure composed of small 

fleshy tubers abont the size of the little tinzer, joiued 
together at the crown, When boiled and served with 
butter they form a nice dish, declared by Worlidge, 
when writing in 1652, to be 
most pleasant of roots.” 

Silva. sicoh) (Hind. Math.) The third of the Hindoo 
triad of divinities, who among a thousand names bears 
also that of Mahadeva. His worshippers are spread over 
India, and the sects ure very numerous. The greatest 
confusion exists us to his attributes; now he is said to 
be the destroyer, and now the cre. itive principle. The 
chief mark of his worship is the hinga, a conical black 
stone, which is to be seen in all his temples. He has 
appeared on earth in various avatars (incarnations: like 
Vishnu. He is represented with five faces, trom four to 
ten hands, with & third eve in the middle of the tore- 
head, with earrings of snakes, and a collar of skulls. 
As the lord of dread he is rendered as hideous as pes- 
sible. In one of his characters be delights in bloody 
sacrifices, and with reference to this the temple of Ju,:- 
gernaut was built, aud the notoriously cruel rites ot 
the devotees practised, His cousort Sakti 
dess of the Theys. 

Bivas, (ruhe,) à town of Turkey in Asia, C. of a 
paehalic of same name, on the Kizil-Irmak, C0 m. S S. E. 
of Tokat. Pep. 25% 0. 

Sixpence, (siks pens.) (From sic, and pence, pl. of 
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the Sweetest, whitest, and 


was the god- 
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whose appear- 
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It is suppored | 
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penny] In England, a current silver coin worth twelve 
pennies, or half a shilling, and equivalent to 12 ceri 
American. 

Sixteenth, (siketénth.) [From A. S. strteotha.| NU 
The ordinal of the added eum of six and ten; sym boliged 
thus, lóth or XVI. 

Sixth. 04h.) CA. S. tla.) (Mus) An interval which 
embraces six sounda, or five diatonic degrees. Ther: 
are 4 kinds of sixtlis — two cousonant, the manor sur. 
and the megor sirti; and two dissonant, viz, the d- 
mintshed sizth, and the superfluous gut. 


the cast.] Sixtus (sikstas) I., Pope, s. Alexander I., and ». 


abt. 128 A. p. — S. II. e. Stephen I., 257, and was mar- 
tyred under Valerian, 258. — &. Ill. 8. Celeatine L, 4:1; 
D. 440. — F. IV. (Francesco della Rovere. B. 1414, s. Paul 
II., 1171; p. 144 — S. V. (Feliz Peretti, B. 1521, a. 
Gregory XIII., 1585. He rebuilt the Vatican Library, 
raised the great aqueduct called by his name, e: u- 
structed other useful public worka, and edited the 
works of St. Ambrose. His pontificate was marked `y 
v "eta measures of improvement jn every department 
of adnuninistration, ecclesiastical as well as civil. 

Size, (siz) [lt nina] A glutinous substance prepared 
from different materials, aud used by plasterers, painters, 
aud others. It is made from the shreds and pariugs of 
leather, parchment, vellum, & 

Sizel, (sz-i) (Commg.) The clippings or residue of 
ib ots of silver, or other metal, lett atter the pieces 
have been cut out for coins. 

The.) (skahg’r-rahk,) or BKAGER «as, 
un aliu eb the N. Sea, separating the lmuisl peninsula 
of Jutland from the coast of Norway, and forming ths 
sea-cliannel bet. the German Ocean and the Cattegat. 
Length, 150 m.; breadth, ^0 m. 

&hunlitz. (shad luts a manuf. town of Hungary, co, 


Neutra, and of m. N. W. of the city of that name. Fp. 
10.0900. 
Skamania, (skah-ma'ne-ah,) in Washington a S. 


2 b. on Oregon; area, 250 square miles. Capital, Cas 

CULOR 

SMKanenteles, (shdn-edt'leez,.) in New York, a town 
of Onondaguco, ona fine lake of sume name, IS m. S. W. 
ef Syracuse. Fep. 140i, 

l. ate. (skal) [From Dan. schaal) A sort of sandal 
ct wood or steel, resting upon an iron keel, and secured 
to the foot, fur the purpese of glidiug across ice with 
celerity.— (dl. Bee Rapa. 

Skein, Clan.) (Menus) A knot, or series of Knots o 
‘otton-sarn, thread, or silk. Of the first-nanied, a & 
coutuins 80 threads of 54 ins. each. 

Sheletom, 47/7 - % n.) (Gr, a dried body; from Teo. 
l mahe dry.]. (An.) A collection of the bones of an 
anitnal, cleansed, disposed in their natural situatictn 
and kept in that order by means of wires, £c. When 
the bones are connected hy the natural ligaments, iti 
called a natural .; when by other means, it is termed 
an artificial & (See S or Man, Fig. 159.) 

Nkew-bridge. (rij) (r. Hugin.) A methed of 
constructing railroad and other bridges, in which the 
passages above and below the arch intersect one another 
in au oblique manner, When an arch is carried u ross 
a road or river at any angle other than a right angle, it 
is made askew, and its figure is derived from that of a 
avintnetrical arch by distortion in an horizontal plane. 

SH HE, hifo) (From Ger. Sch.] (Naut.) A small open 
beat of the yawl clase. 

Shimmer, (shin mur.) (Zo0l.) See Lum. 

Skim, kin) or Cutie. [A. S. sein] (Anat) One of the 
principal integuinents of the body, consisting of three 
layers composed of cells; namely, the epidermis ci ic le. 
or scarf--kin, which is the outermost ; the rete mucorum, 
or second; and the cutis vera cerium, or Derm, this being 
the part which forms leather when tanned. There are 
many papilla upon it, aud in these the nerves of gen- 
eral sensation terminate. There is alao à net-work of 
blood-vessels which forms what is called the vascular 
laver. The epidermis is insetisible, being destitute both 
of nerves and blood-vesscls. This is the layer of which 
the scales of reptiles, the nails and claws of mammals, 
and the hard casing of crustaceans, are modifications. 
The scalea of fishes and the feathers of birds grow from 
the vascular layer cutis vera, or real S, the third. On 
viewing the surface of the S, even with the naked eve, 
we find it porous; more go in some places than others; 
and the pores are also larger in some parta than others. 
Some of there pores are ducts of sebaceous glands, and 
Others serve not only to transmit hairs, but, it is sup- 
posed, the greatest part of the perspirable matter itself. 
The rete mucosum gives the color to the akin; itia black 
in the negro; white, brown, or yellowish in the Eure- 
pean. The S. is extremely distensible and elastic; it is 
thickest on those parts which bear weight and pres- 
sure; for example, on the back, tho solos of the fer, 
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&nd the palms of the hands; thinner on the forepart 
of the body, on the insides of the arm and legs, and 
where two surfaces touch. — (Com.) The hairy or other 
membrane stripped of any animal to be prepared by the 
tanner, skinner, or parchment-maker. 
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Fig. 505. 

A, vertical section of the skin (magnified); a, b, superficial and 
profound layers of the epidermis; c. cutis vera; e, areolæ of the 
profound part of the outis vera; d, muscular layer subjacent to 
the skin ; e, e', sudoriferous ducts and glands; f, pileous follicles 
and sebaceous glands. B, a magnified hair. 


Skin-beetle. (ZoÀ/.) See DERMESTIDÆ. 

Skink, (skingk.) (Zahl.) See Scixcotbæx. 

Skipper, dex. d pal ( Zoğl.) See HESPERIDAE. 

Skirret; (skir’rit.) (Bot.) See SIUM. 

Skiver, (skiv’r.) (Com) A kind of leather of inferior 
quality, used in book-binding, lining hats, &c. It is 
manufactured out of split sheepskin, tanned by being 
steeped in sumach, and then dyed. 

Skolizite, (se- eit) [From Gr. skolios, twining.] 
( Min.) A mineral, occurring crystallized, and massive, 
colorless and nearly transparent. When a small portion 
of it is placed in the exterior flame of a blowpipe it 
twists like a worm, becomes opaque, and is converted | 
into a glassy substance. | 

Skolopsite, (skdl’dp-sit.) (Min.) A mineral of a 
greenish color. It occurs massive, but is generally | 
crystallized in rectangular prisms. It is an arseniate | 
of iron; and resembles one of the arseniates of copper. 
When heated, it emits the odor of garlic. 

Skull, (al,) or CMN. [From Goth. skalle.] (Anat.) 
The bony covering of the brain, forming the forehead, 
and every part of the head except the face. It consists 
of 8 bones — the frontal, occipital, two parivtal, two tem- 
poral, the sphenoid, and the ethmoid. The bones are sepa- 
rate in the new-born child, but as age advances they 
gradually consolidate into a single bone, the joints of 
union Mp Preces the sutures. ee cut in next column. 

Skunk, (s "^ Ss (Zoil.) See Mepatris. 

Skunk-weed. (Bot.) See SYMPLoCARPUS. 

Skye, (ski,) the princi of the Hebrides or Western 
Islands, lying off the N.W. coast of Scotland, co. Inver- 
ness, with Loch Alsh intervening between it and the 
mainland. Area, 550 sq. m. C. Portree. Pop. 25,000, 

Sky'-lark. (Zo) See LARK. 

Skylight, (Tit.) (Building.) A window constructed 
in the roof of a house, or ceiling of a room, so as to ad- 
mit the light. 

Sk yros, or Scyros, (ske'rós,) an island of the Greek 
Archipelago, in the JEgean Sea, 24 miles N.E. of Ca 
Kili, on the Eubsean coast. Area, 60 sq. miles. C. 
George. Pop. 3,500. 

Skysail, (ski'si.) (Nau) The sail set over the royal 
in a square-rigged ship, during fair and light winds. A 
perpe is a triangular sail sometimes set above the 
sk ysail. 

Slab, (ab.) [From W. Mab, a — ( Metall.) A small 
oblong mass of smelted tin —( Masonry.) A — 
piece of marble, cut for the floors of hearths, Kc. — 
(Carp.) An external board, plank, or scantling, sawn 
from the sides of a tree, and frequently of very uneven 
thickness. 

Slack-water, (-ddk-.) (Nau) In sea-parlance, that 
mys of the tide which intervenes between the ebb and 
the flow. 


Slag, (sidg.) (From Ger. slagen, to deposit.) (Metall.) 
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The dross of smelted metal, or the vitrified scoria 
thrown up by volcanoes. 

Slander, (slin'dür.) (From Gr. skandalon, an impedi- 
ment.] (Law.) An to a person's character and 
reputation caused by spoken words. It is difficult to 
define what kind of injuries of this nature are action- 
able, but in general whatever imputes disgraceful, 
fraudulent, or dishonest conduct, or even tends to make 
a man contemptible in his private relations, and 
shunned by his friends and neighbors, is a slander. 
Thus, whatever imputes a crime or indictable offence, 
or a contagious disfase, isa S. The remedy for &. is an 
action at law for damages. See LIBEL. 

Slang. 1 [Supposed from L. lingua, the tongue. )] 
A low and inelegaut, but often expressive, ſorm of col- 
loquial 1 

Slashes, (s/ds/éz.) (Topog.) In certain of the United 
States, a name given to a wooded tract of land which 
has been cut over. 

Slate, (ddt, or CLAY-SLATE. [From A. S. slíth, flat.] (Geol. 
and Min.) A highly metamorphosed argillaceous rock, 
fine-grained and fissile, aud of a dull blue, gray, green, 
or black color. It splits into thin laming or plates, 
that are altogether independent of the layers of deposit ; 
though sometimes coinciding with them, they more 
frequently cross them at different angles. True slate is 
avery compact rock, little liable to be acted upon by 
atmospheric agencies. It is chiefly obtained from Pal- 
teozoic strata, but it is found also among more recent 
rocks, It is used for various peres being split into 
thin slabs of small size for the roofing of houses, and 
into larger slabs for fitting up dairies, &c., and even for 
making billiard-tables, and split and polished by means 
of pumice for writing-slates. It is very largely used 
also for enamelling; the surface of enamelled slate be- 
Ad made to represent marble of all kinds with wonder- 
ful accuracy, and resisting almost all wear. Thus, for 
mantelpieces, billiard-tables, ornamental slabs, and 

furniture, it has no equal, its cheapness being such as 

to drive other materia! out of the market. ere are 
valuable quarries of & in Vermont, New York, Penn- 

sylvania, Maryland, &c. 


Fig. 596, — BASE OF THE SKULL. 


1, Hard palate, formed by the palate processes of the superior 
maxillary bone; 2, 2, Palate bones; 3, Vomer, dividing the 
pps of the posterior nostrils; 4, Zygomatic fossa; 5, Ba- 

ss of the occipital bone ; 6, Foramen magnum, through 
which the spinal cord passes; 7, Foramen ovale; 8, Glenoid 
fossa, in which the bead of the lower jaw-bone lies ; 9, External 
auditory foramen; 10, Carotid foramen of the left side; 11, Sty- 
loid process; 12, Mastoid process; 13, One of the condyles of 
the occipital bone. 


Slave, (sliv.) [Ger. sklave.] (Geog.) A native or in. 
habitant of Slavonia or ScLavonta, g. v. —(Law.) One 
over whose life, liberty, and 3 another has un- 
limited control. 

Stave Coast, The,) in Africa. See GUINEA. 

Slavery, (#4r'iir-c.) The establishment of one man's 
right to control the liberty, property, and even life of 
another. & probably arose at an early period of the 
world's history out of the accident of capture in war. 
Savages, in place of massacring their captives, found it 
more profitable to keep them in servitude. All the 
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ancient Oriental nationa of whom we have any records, 
including the Jews, had their slaves. In Greece in 
goneral, und especially at Athens, slaves were mildly 
treated, and enjoyed a large nhare of logal protection; 
while by the Romans they were used with considerable 
rigor, The English word alare is sitaply the name of 
the Sclavoniatn race. The wars ofthe Frankish kings and 
emperors filled Siíracenic Spain with Sclavonic captives 
to such an extent that in its language, as well as in 
those of other European. countries, a natural name 
meaning, in its own tongue, glories, became the title 
of servitude. The African slave-trade was commenced 
by the Portuguese in 1442; it was, however, of only 
trifling extent till the 16th century. But the importa- 
tion of negroes into the West Indies and America hav- 
ing once begun, it gradually increased, until tlie vast- 
ness and importance of the trathe rivalled its cruelty 
and guilt. The slave trade was abolished in Euyland 
in 1307, but it was only in 1554 that S itself. was ubol- 
ished throughout the British dominions, Long before 
that time, several of the N. American States had de- 
creed the extinction of SN. Vermont abolished it in 
1777, before she had joined the Union. Pennsylvania 
in 1780. Rhode Island and Connecticut shortly. after, 
New York in 17:5, and New Jersey in 1594, provided 
for the gradual em icipation of their slaves. In Mas- 
sachusetts the Supreme Court. declared. that S. was 
abolished by the act of adopting the State Constitution 
of 17500. In 1520, the U. S. pissed a law declaring tho 
slave-trade to be piracy, but no conviction wis obtained 
under the statute until Nov, ESOL, wh n Nathaniel Gor- 
don, master of a vessel called the Ærir, was convicted 
and hanged at New York. Finally, the abolition of &., 
cause and fruit ot the gigantic war of secession, Was 
detinitively conseerated in 1» by the Bth Amendment 
to the Constitution of the U. States. The French eman- 
cipated their negroes in 1545, and the Dutch in 1563. 
S. was also partially abolished Brazil in 1871, and 
gradual emancipation has been adopted in Cuba. 

Slavo'nia. See ScLAVONIA, 

Sledge. 4 j) (From Icel. se2435«]. Merh.) A large, 
heavy-headed hammer used by blacksmiths and other 
workers in iron. — See SLEIGH. 

Bleep, (sp [From A. S. sepin, to slumber.] One 
of the most mysterious phenomena in the aniinal world, 
a state in which the body appears perfectly at rest and 
external objects act on the orzans of sense without ex- 
citing the uxual sensations, The voluntary exertions 
of our mental and corporea] powers being suspended, 
we are unconscious of what passes around as, and are 
not affected by the ordinary impressions of external 
objects. S. is generally attended with a relaxation of 
the muscles, but the involuntary motions, as respira- 
tion und the circulation of che blood, nre continued, 
When J. is only partial, that is, when the brain does 
not fully participate in it — which is known by dis- 
tinetly-rememobered and painful and troublesome dreams 
= the refreshment it produces is greatly l. sse. Iu 
childhood and in perfect health we drean but little: or 
at least so imperfectly and so slightly that the iipre-- 
sions experienced are scareely recollected, — SN o£ Pants, 
Light acts on plants as à powerful stimulus, essential 
to their active and healthy vegetation. When it ia 
withdrawn, the flowers of many plants close, and tho 
greater number show a tendency to it, while leaves 
more or less decidedly incline to fold themselves up. 
The leafestalk also generally hangs down more or less, 
althonzh in some plants it is more erect during sleep. 
The sleep of plants, however, is not always nocturnal. 
The flowers of some open and close at particular hours 
of the day. Thus, the erocus is a morning flower, and 
closes soon after mid-day, while some flowers expand 
only in the evening or during the night. Their hours 
of vegetative rest are. probably as essential to the 
health of plants as those of sleep are to animals. 

Sleeper. (sp ür) (Arch) Pieces of timber made to 
receive upon them the ground joists of a floor. —( pl. 
(Cie. Engin.) In railroad construction, the name given 
to those transverse pieces of wood or iron to which 
the chairs which receive the rails are secured, 

Sleet, et) (From Icel. /.] (Meteor) Snow or 
hail which becomes in some dezree melted into fine 
particles, before it reaches the earth. — %%.) That 
part of a mortar passing from thechainber to the trun- 
nions, which serves to linpart strength to tlie body of 
the piece, 

Bleiglh, (70 SLED, or SLEDGE. A. S. reg.] A sort of 
carriage or vehicle made to move on runners; used when 
snow is on the ground, and drawn by horses, dogs, or 
reindeer. 

Sleight of Hand, (5/25/-) Ne LragRDEM un. 

Slide. (slid) [From A. S. elidan.) (Geol. A clayey 
vein producing a vertical dislocatiun iu a lode, by in- 
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tersecting it. — Slidr-ret. (Mach) Among turnere. s 
guide uscd in carrying forward the cuttiug-toul of a 
lathe to the axis of the object which revulves.— L. Je 
rulre. (Mach.) In locomotivetngiues, that valve in tia 
Bteam-chest which regulates the passage of steam fr. a 
the boiler to the cylinder, and also its escape from te 
cylinder into the air. 

Sliding-rule. (sid/ing.) (Math) A mathematical 
instrument, used to determine mea ure or quantity 
without compasses, by sliding the parts one by arietiir. 
It ia used chictly in gauging, and for the mensuration 
of timber. 

Slid'ing-senle. (Pol. Ecm.) A theory of eqnaliza- 
tion of prices by adjusting the rate of taxation on im- 
ports in proportion to the selling price of similar pro- 
ducta of home manufacture, 

Sligo, (sligo,) a seaport of Ireland, C. of a co., and at 
the head of a bay of same name, p. Connaught, 69 m. 
S. W. of Londonderry. Pup. of co,, 115,311; of town, 
14.972. 

Slime, (im.) [From A. S. dim.) (Mining) Muddy or 
earthy matter found in combination with metallic ores. 

Sling. (aling.) [From Ger. achlinge. a noose.) A contrive 
ance of ancient origin, used for casting stones by 
Ineans of a leathern strap with a hole ip it, suspended 
from the ends of two strings. 

Slip. iip) (From A. S. slipan.] (Shíiphutlding.) An in- 
clined plane surface of wood or timber ina dockyard, or 
on the banks of a river or harbor, convenient tor -hip- 
construction, It serves for the support of the ship's 
frame while the latter is being put together, and als 
as a slope by which to launch her when realy. — (%. 
A masa of strata divided in a sloping direction. — Hurt.) 
That portion of a plant which is slipped. off from the 
stem or branch for the purpose of being planted eut 
ns a set. — ( Typog.) Among printers, a proof from a 
column of type when set up and on the galley. — (Mer. 
Ragin.) In paddle-wheels, &crew-propellers, Ec, the 
motion of the horizontal centre of resistance of the 
float of a paddle or blade of à screw. 

Sloe, slo.) (Bot) Ree PRUNUS. 

Sloop, (% op.) [Du. slap.) (Nant) A one-masted ves- 
ecl; with a mainsail attached to a gaff above, to à boom 
below, and to the mast on its foremost edge; it is dis- 
tuzuished from a cuter by having a fixed bowsprit und 
aojibestay., A sloop of wor is u vessel larger than a 
brig and smaller than a corvette, either ship-, brig- or 
schooner-rigged, and carrying usually from 10 to 18 
guts, 

Sloth, (sloth. (Zi.) See BE\DYPODA. 

Slough, (%.) ip A S. slog.) (Surg.) The dead 
part of the flesh or skin which becomes dissociated from 
the living in cases of mortification, or it is the part 
Which peels off from a foul sore, or wound or ulcer. 

Slovak, (% “ r.) (Ethnl.) The Slaves, a people of 
Hungarian origin, who, in the 10th cent., were subdued 
by the Magyar, with which race they have since be- 
come associated and allied. They speak a dialect of the 
Bohemian, and number abt 2,550,00U souls, spread over 
Sclavonia and S. Hungary. 

Slow- worm, (rùrm.) (Zo) See ANGUIS. 

Shag, (sliig.) (Zol) See LiMAcIp x. 

Slulee. loas.) [Du. sluis, a canal-lock.] (Hydraul) A 
framework of stone or timber employed an a gate in 
regulating the egress and ingress ot the water of a canal, 
river, &c.; also, tlie stream which passes through the 
Pune, 

Slur. (r.) (Must) A character written thus, , 
connecting notes that are to be sung to the same sylla- 
ble, or maile in one continuous breath of a wind-instru- 
ment, or with one stroke of a stringed instrument. 

Slush, (us.) (From slough.) (Mach.) A mixture of 
white-lead and lime applied as a coating for the bright 
parts of machinery, to prevent rust settling upon their 
&nrface, 

Smnek, (iik) [Du. max.] (Nant) A small sloop- 
rigged vessel, used chiefly in the fishing-trade. 

Smallearms, (-drmz) (i.) The collective denomina- 
tien of muskets, rifles, pistols, revolvers, &c., as distin- 
guished from ordnance or cannon. 

Smali Craft, orin.) (Vit.) A term generically 
applied to vessels of small size, such as coasters and 
others below the class of sea-going xhipa. 

Simall-pox, (onawl"-poóks.). ( Med.) A very contagions 
pustular disease. It is found in two forms: the distinct, 
and the confluent. Distinct S-P. in which the pustules 
are separate, begins with pains in the back and loins, 
drowsiness, headache, and the other symptoms of inflam- 
matory fever. The spots are first red and small, then 
become little vesicles, and about the eleventh day attain 
their full size, that of a pea; the throat after somo days 
becomes sore, and the face swollen; the swelliug of 
the face is then transferred to tho fcet and hands; the 
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pustules ultimately break, and if they were large, leave 
an indentation; the remaining symptoms gradually 
subside, and the secondary fever disap about the 
17th or 18th day. Confluent S.-P., in which the pustules 
coalesce, is ushered in by a fever of a typhoid character; 
the symptoms are aggravated; the eruption proceeds 
very irregularly; the fever does not, as in the distinct 
kind, cease on the appearance of the eruption, but, on 
the contrary, are aggravated; the eruption becomes 
livid, and purple spota are perceived ; about the eleventh 
day it often terminates fatally. S.-J”. is the effect of a 
specific contagion, produced either by inoculation or 
exposure to the effluvia from persons suffering under it. 
The first accurate description of S.-P. is that of Rhazes, 
an Arabian physician, who flourished early in the 10th 
century. After the Crusades, it prevailed in most of 
the temperate countries of Europe. In 1517, it was 
carried from Europe to St. Domingo; and three years 
later, it reached Mexico, where it committed fearful 
devastation, and whence it spread on the whole cou- 
tinent. In 1871, it was again brought from Europe into 
the U. States, where, in the following year, it spread 
with intense virulence in New York, Philadelphia, &c., 
the ratio of fatal cases being a3 1 to 3or 4. See INOCULA- 
TIOX and VACCINATION. 

Smalt, (smawit,) or Smarts. (Ger. schmalte.] ( Paint.) 
A beautiful blue color obtained by fusing together glass 
and oxide of cobalt; it is used in paper-makiug and 
various other arts, particularly in the painting of earth- 
enware. The inferior kinds are made by fusing mix- 
tures of zaffre, sand, and pearlash. 

Smasher, (sndsh’ir.) (Crim. Law.) A cant term given 
to a person who makos a practice of passing spurious 
money or bank-notes. 

Smea'ton’s Tackle. (Alech.) See PULLEY. 

Smell, (smeél.) (Jhysiol. The sense of smell. See Nosr. 

Smelt, (smilt.) A. S.] (Zoót.) Sve Satwonips. 

Smelting, (sméiting.) [From A. S. meltun, to melt.] 
( Metall.) The exposure of metallic ores to heat in order 
to melt out the metallic from the earthy, stony, and 
other parts. The art of fusing the ores, after roasting, 
is the principal and most important of metallurgic 
operations. 

mew, (smi.) (Zodl.) A name of the Hooded Mergan- 
ser. See MERGUS. 

fimilacere, (smi-la’s-c.) (Bol.) The Greenbrier fam., 
an O. of plants, class Dictyogens. They are for the most 
part climbers with small flowers, are distributed over 
the tropical and temperate parta of the world, and are 
closely allied to Liliucem. The gen. Smilax furnish the 
drug known as Sursapurilla, so called from the Spanish 
sarza a bramble," and parilla “a viue," in allusion to 
the thorny stems of the plants. The Sarsaparilla of the 
shops consists of the rovts, to which are attached por- 
tions of the root-stocks, of various species of this genus. 
That imported from Columbia is supposed to be the 
prone of &. officinalis, Mexican Sareaparilia is yielded 

y S. nedica (Fig. 597), und the Brazilian by S. papy- 
racea. The more acrid the taste, the higher the value 
set on thedrug. 
The immediate 
effects of Sar- 
saparilla are 
those of & dia- 

horetic; in 

rge doses it 
creates nausea 
and vomiting. 
Its more re- 
mote effectsap- 
pear to be those 
ef a tonic ; it is 
considered a 
valuable reme- 
dy in those 
weakened and 
depraved con- 
ditions as- 
cribed to a 
poisoned state 
of the blood — 
hence it is administered in old syphilitic cases, in 
chronic rheumatism, and in certain skin-disenses. Prac- 
titioners, however, differ in opinion as to the value of 
the drug, as much as botanists do as to the proper species 
to be employed. Much of this uncertainty no doubt de- 
pends upon the employment of an inert kind. — Other 
species furnish articles of food: such is the China-root, S. 
China, the root-stocks of which are eaten by the Chinese. 

Smilax, (-mi'ldks.) (Bot.) See SMILAckx. 

Smith, (smith,) ADAM, an eminent political economist, 
B. at Kirkaldy, Scotland, 1728, was educated at Glasgow 
and Oxford Universities, and became professor of logic 
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and moral philosophy in the former. D. 1790. His 
reputation is based chiefly on his famous Inquiry into 
the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations (1776). In 
this oft-quoted work, he maintains that labor is the 
main source of a country's wealth, and that free-trade 
is more conducive to national prosperity than protec- 
tion of home manufactures. 

Smith, ErxoN» KiRby, an American general, B. in 
Florida, 1825, graduated at West Point in 1845, and re- 
signed his captaincy in the regular army to join the 
cause of Secession. After conimanding a division of 
Gen. Bragg's army in Kentucky, 1862, he became líeut.- 
general, participated in the battle of Stone River, Jan., 
1863, and afterwards commanded the Confederate forces 
in Arkansas and Texas, between April, 1863, and April, 
1865. In May of the latter year, he surrendered to 
Gen. Canby. 

Smith, GERRIT, an American philanthropist, B. at 
Utica, New York, in 1795, after graduating at Hamilton 
Coll., studied law, and became a leading member of the 
Anti-Slavery Society, und advocate of the Temperance 
cause. Among his many acts of beneficence may be 
mentioned his gift of 200,000 acres of land to the poor, 
without distinction of color. D. 1875. 

Smith, GorpwiN, an English author, B. at Reading. 
1823, became Regius Protessor of Modern History in 
Oxford University in 1858, which position he resigned 
in 1868. to $11 the chair of English history in Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. Among his works are Jrish 
History and Irish Character (1861); and Three English 
Statesmen — Pym, Cromwell, Pitt (1867). 

Smith, Jokx, au English adventurer, B. in Lincoln- 
shire, 1579, after serviug in the Austrian service against 
the Turks in 1600, became one of a party of emigrants 
who formed a colony at Jamestown, Va., in 1607. Taken 
prisoner by the Indians, and condemned to denth by 
their chief, Powhatan, his life was saved through the 
intercession of Pocahontas, daughter of the latter. In 
1608 he explored and made a chart of the coasts of 
Chesapeake Bay ; and ef those of New England, in 1614, 
D. in London, 1631. Author of a General JIiWory of 

Yirginia, New England, and the Summer Isles (1627). 

Smith, Josers, founder of the Mormon sect, was B. in 
Windsor co., Vermont, in 1805. In 1827 he pretended 
to have received a revelation from God inscribed on 
golden plates, and brought to him by the hands of an 
angel. From these plates he transcribed the Book of 
Mormon, published in 1830. After making many con- 
verts to his new doctrine, he successively resided at 
Kirtland, Ohio, and Pndependeunce, Missouri, and being 
driven from the latter State, he settled at Nauvoo, Illi- 
nois, where himself und followers erected a large tem- 
ple. Killed by a mob, in June, 1544. He was the pre- 
decessor of Brigham Young. 

Smith, WILLIAM, an English philologist, B. in London, 
1814, became in 1867 editor of the “Quarterly Review." 
He is author of the following valuable and stundard 
works: Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, Dic- 
tionary of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology, 
Dictionary of Roman and Greek Geography, and a Dic- 
tionary of the Bible, comprising tts Antiquities, Bingraphy, 
Geography, and Natural History. 

Smith, in Mississippi, a S. central co.; area, 620 sq. m., 
C. Raleigh.—In Tennessee, a N. county: area, 360 sq. m.; 
C. Carthage.—In Teras, a N. E. county; area, 990 sq. 
m.; C. Tyler. 

Smithsonian Institute, (The,) (smith-ao'ne-dn.) 
the name of a literary, philoeophical, and scientific in- 
stitution, established at Washington, D. C., by Act of 
Congress passed in 1846. It derives its name from 
James Smith«m. an English natural philosopher, whe 
bequeathed to the American nation by his will, in 1829, 
a aum of $515,169, for the “increase and diffusion of 
knowledge among men." The Institute is governed by 
a board of regents oppointed by the govt., aud contains 
a valuable library and museum, together with cubinete 
of natural history, &c. Iere also is conducted the pub- 
lication of scientific works, too costly of their kind to 
be undertaken at private expense. , 

Smith’s Sound, (sewnd,) in Brit. N. America, an ex- 
panse of water lying N.W. of Baffin's Bay, terminating 
by a gulf 110 m. broad, at its N.E. extremity. 

Smoke, (ak.) [From A. S. smoca.] (Chem.) The 
visible vapor or exhalation that is expelled from a sub- 
stance while burning; or the rarefied, but undecom- 
posed purt of a combustible. The S emitted by fuel 
may be considered as so much waste of its most valua- 
ble portions. A scientific application of the principles 
on which combustion des is quite sufficient to pre- 
vent the production of S. The word & is particule, 
applied to the volatile vapor expelled from coal, wood, 
vegetable matter, &c.; that which exhales from metallic 
substances being more generally called fume. 
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Smokeless Powder. A considerable variety of 
iuusket and cannon powders with the valuable quality 
of producing little or no smoke are now made of various 
chemical ingredients. They avoid the masking effects 
of the smoke of eT ee 

iwaolensk, (smolainsk’,) a manuf. city of European 
Russia, C. of a govt. of same name, on the Dnieper, 2 
m. S. W. of Moscow; N. Lat. 54° 50’, E. Lon. 31° 5080. 
Near this place, a desperate battle was fought bet. the 
Russians and the French, August 16-17, 1512, in which 
both sides claimed the victory. The Russians, however, 
evacuated and destroyed the city on the day following. 
Pop. 15,000. 

Smollett, Tones GEORGE, (t.) an eminent nov- 
elist and historian, B. in co. Dumbarton, Scotland, 1721 ; 
D. 1771. Among his standard works are the humorous 
but somewhat coarse novels entitled he Adventures of 
Roderick Random (1748); Peregrine Pickle (1751); The 
Adventures of Ferdinand, Count Fathom (1753); and 
his masterpiece, The Expedition of Humphrey Clinker 

1771). 

8 (mort ahn do,) or Smorza to. [Te] 
( Mus.) A term to indicate that the sound or sounds o 
a certain passage are to be gradually rendered softer 
and fainter. 

Smuggling, («nüg'gling.) (Law.) The clandestine 
exportation or importation of certain dutiable goods or 
commodities out of or into a country, with an intent to 
defraud the customs revenue thereof. 

Smyrna, (emür'nah,)& fine and prosperous city and 
seaport of Turkey, in the Tnrk- 
ish p. of Natolia, Asia Minor, at the 
head of a noble bay of same name, 
210 m. 8.S.W. of Constantinupie; 
N. Lat. 38° 25 36", E. Lon. 27° 6’ 
45". This place may be considered 
as the metropolis of the Levant, and 
is the emporium of a vast trade 
both with the interior and with 
foreign countries. Herodotus states 
that it became an lian colony 
in ^85 B. c., and later it figures in 
biblical history as one of the Seven 
Churches mentioned in Revelation. 
S. has at various times suffered much from fire and earth- 
quake. Pop. 150,090. — The Bay or GULF or S., opening 
into the ZEgean Sea, contains several small islands, and 
has a length of 45 m., by a width of 22 at its mouth. 

Smyrna, in Delaware, a vill. of Kent co., 36 m. 8. of 
Wilmington. . 

Smyrniot, (smur'ne-dt.) (Geog.) 
tant of Smyrna. 

Sm y th, (smith,) in Virginia, a S. S. W. co.; area, 625 8q. 
m.; C. Marion. 

Snag, (snig.) [From Icel. ni, a sinall stick.) In 
American river-parlance, the trunk of a tree of con- 
siderable size fast rooted in the bed of a stream, and 
with its branches rising almost to a level with the sur- 
face of the water, — thus presenting an obstacle to free 
navigation. See SAWYER. 

Snail, (sndl.) (Zoöl.) See HkLICID &. 

Snake, (sndk.) [From A. S. snaca.} (Zoól.) A tem 
synonymous with SERPENT, q. v. 

Sunke- bird. Z.) See DARTER. 

Nnake' weed. (HB».) See PoLYGONACEA. 

Snapdragon. (Bot) See ANTIRRHINUM. 

Snap ping-turtie. Z ., Seco TESTUDINATA. 

Snatch’-block. Nan. See Block. 

Nneeze'-wort. (Bot) See HELENIUM. 

Sneezing, («czing.) Aconvulsiveaction of the organs 
of respiration, produced by irritation of the nostrils. Vio- 
lent fits of S. have been known to prove fatal ; in severe 
cases, the nasal membrane should be soothed by apply- 
ing warm milk and water, or a decoction of poppies. 

Snider Rifle. (Mi) See RIFLE. 

Snifting-valwve, („ting (Mach) A small valve, 

assing from the condenser of asteam-engine and open- 
ng into the atmosphere, to discharge the rush of air 
caused by the downward stroke of the piston. 

Snipe, (snip.) (Zodl.) See SCOLOPACIDÆ. 

Snow, (mo) [A. S. maw.] „ A congelation 
of vapor produced in the middle region of the air, when 
the temperature of the atmosphere sinks below the 
freezing-point of water. The manner in which S is 
produced is not well understood. It has not been as- 
certained whether the clouds which give rise to it are 
composed of vesicular vapors, or frozen particles; nor 
whether the flakes are completely or only partially 
formed before it begins to descend; nor is it known 
what temperatures or circumstances give rise to its dif- 
ferent appearance. Upon examining S. flakes they are 
found, with rare exceptions, to be masses of beautifully 
formed crystals. Their variety is endless, but the prin- 


A native or inhabi- 
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cipal forms are stars of six points, from cne-third te 
one thiriy-fifth of an inch in diameter (Fig. 598). K 
plays an important part in the economy of nature. In 
the first place, the mere transformation of the water 
particles into ice is a process during which a 
amount of heat is given out; so that we 
the formation of & as a process ten to 
air currents warmer than they would otherwise 
Then when the S. has fallen it serves to protect 
ground, for, owing to its loose texture, it isa bad con- 
ductor of heat; so that, while checking the radiation 
of heat from the earth into space, it does not draw of 
the earth's heat by conduction. The ground is thus 
often 20° or 30? warmer than the surfaceof the & above 
it, and sometimes the difference of temperature has 
been more than 40°. — Red S. and Green S. have been 
met with, more commonly in Arctic regions, but also 
in other parts of the world. These colors are cause! 
by the presence of minute organisms — a species of alga 
called pcoceus nivalis. — The S-line is the line on 
mountain slopes below which all the snow which falis 
iu the year melts during the summer. Above the snow- 
line, therefore, lies the region of perpetual snow. The 
altitude of the snow-line depends on a variety of con- 
ditions. The latitude of a mountain-range is, of course, 
important in determining the position of the snow- 
line, but many other circumstances have to be consid- 
ered, as the shape and slope of the mountain, the aspect 
of either side of the range, the character of the sur- 
rounding country, the prevalent winds, and so on. 


Fig. 598. — SNOW-CRYSTALS. 
Snow-ball Tree, (-bawl.) (Hot.) See VIBURNUM. 


Snow-bird. (Zol) A well-kuown member of the 
finch fam. ( Fringi/lide), gen. Junco. With the general 
characters of the finch fam., tbe middle toe is shorter 
than the short tarsus; the wings are rather sbort, and 
the tail slightly notched. The common S.- B., Junco hye- 
malis, is abt. 614 inches long, and 9 inches in alar ex- 
tent; the upper parts are nearly uniform dark plum- 
beous, and lower parts white. It is found from the 
eastern U. States to the Missouri and the Black Hills 
on the West, and from Louisiana to the fur conntries, 

Snrow'blindness, (Med.) A partial deprivation of 
tlie eyesight, caused by the a reflected from snow. 

Snow-bunting. os.) The Plectrophanes nivalis, 
A bird of the Bunting group, distinguished from the 
true buntings by the long and nearly straight claw of 
the hind toe, in this resembling the larks. There is 
also an approach to larks in habits; there is a similar 
ease and celerity in running along the ground, and the 
song is very different from that of any of the true 
buntings. The S-B. abounds in summer in all parts 
of the Arctic regions, and in winter in more southern 
countries of Europe, Asia, and America. Linnzeus says 
it is the only living croature that has been seen 2,000 
fect above the limits of perpetual snow on the moun- 
tains of Lapland. It is generally very fat, and is highly 
esteemed for the table. 

Snowdon, dun.) a group of mountains in Eng- 
land, N. Wales, co. Carnarvon, bet. Cardigan Bay and 
the Conway River. Its chief peak, Avel-y- Wydofa, 
3571 feet, is the highest eminence S. of the Tweed. 

Snow'-drop. (Bo) See GALANTHUS. 

Snuff, , Pulverized tobacco, variously prepared, 
scented and distinguished by a multitude of names. It 
is «o frequently adulterated with deleterious substances 
that mischievous consequences must necessarily arise 
from its use, in addition to those which naturally flow 
from employment of a narcotic powder in this way. 

Snyder, (sni'dir,) in Pennsylrania, an E. central co., 
having the Susquehanna for its E. limit; area, 260 sq. 
m. Min. Coaland iron. C. Middlebury. 

Soap, .) Gr. .] (Chem.) All soaps result from 
the action of the alkalies upon the oils and fats which 
action is called Sapenification. In the manufacture of 
hard &, the alkali is prepared by boiling a solution 
of carbonate of soda (soda-ash) with lime to remove the 
carbonic acid, the clear solution of soda, or soda-ley, being 
drawn off from the insoluble carbonate of lime. The 
tallow is at first boiled with a weak soda-ley, because 
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tbe soap which is formed is insoluble m a etrong alka- 
line solution, and would envelop and protect a quantity 
of undecom posed tallow ; in proportion as the saponifica- 
tion proceeds, stronger leys are added, until tlie whole 
of the grease has disappeared. In order to separate the 
soap which is dissolved, advantage is taken of the in- 
solubility of soap in eolutiou of salt; a quantity of com- 
mon salt being thrown into tlie boiler, the soap rises to 
the surface, when the spend ley is drawn off from below, 
aud the soap transferred to iron moulds that it may 
harden sufficiently to oe cut up into bars. Perfumes 
are sometimes added; and marbling, when desirable, is 
effected by stirring into the S during manufacture a 
solution of sulphate of iron, which is decomposed, black 
oxide separating in streaks and patches. Soft S are gen- 
erally made with potash and fish oil. Fellow &. contains 
resin. S. is soluble in pure water and alcohol; the solu- 
tion in the latter gelatinizes when concentrated, form- 
ing what is called in medicino opodeldoc. If the S. solu- 
tion is carefully evaporated, transparent S, is obtained. 
Earth and common metallic oxides form tnenluble S. ; 
and hence S is wasted, and precipitates are formed with 
it, by hard water — that is, such ns contains lime. &., 
if kept in a damp place, is capable of remaining com- 
bined with a large quantity of water; this adds to its 
weight, and diminishes its utility, by rendering it liable 
to waste during use. 
Boap-cerate, a) (Med) A kind of liniment to 
reduce external inflammations; it is composed of a mix- 
ture of white wax, soap, lead, aud oliveoil. 
Soapstone, (sop/stán,) or STEATITE. (Min.) A hydrated 
silicate of magnesia, with a Smooth greasy feel like that 
of soap, and so soft as to yield to the nail. It is a mas- 
sive variety of talc, which, when pure and compact, is 
much used as a refractory material for lining furnaces, 
being infusible in any ordinary furnace heat. It is 
easily turned in the lathe, or cut with kuives and saws, 
and is made into culinary vessels. When very strongly 
heated, & loses the small portion of combined water 
which it contains, and becomes harder and susceptiblo 
of polish. In this state it is made into jets for gas- 
burners, which have the advantage of not being liable 
to rust or corrosion. When reduced to powder, it is 
used like plumbago as a lubricator and to diminish 
friction, aa well as to give a surface to some kinds of 
paper-hangings. 
Bobiesk i, (e-be-ats’ke,) the family name of Jon III., 
king of Poland. He was B. in Galicia, of noble ex- 
traction, and, after distinguishing himself in arius 
against the Russiang, Tartars, aud Cossacks, was created 
in 1665 hetmun and grand marshal of Poland. In 1671 
he gained successes over the Turks under Mohammed 
IV., und was elected to succeed Michael on the throne, 
in 1674. He forced the Turks to evacuate Polish terri- 
tory, and with the aid of French and German allies 
raised the siege of Vicuna in 1683, and compelled the 
Ottomans to retire into their own country. P. 1696. 
Bebriquet, (*ob're-ka,) or SOUBRIQUET. [Fr.] (Lit.) A 
pseudonym or fancifal name or appellation assumed by 
or conferred upon & person. 
gocinlium, (soshil-izm.) [From Lat. socialis, per- 
taining to companionship.] (Pel. Philos.) The science 
of reconstructing society on entirely now bases, or the 
substitution of the principle of coöperation for that of 
competition, in every branch of human industry. This 
view of society is not of recent date. It hus been tho 
favorit theme of pocta from the earliest ages. But the 
first attompt to carry it into practical effect was made 
by the Saint Simonians in France abont 1520, who 
gained numerous adherents especially in Paria. After 
the revolution of July, 1830, it rose rapidly into noto- 
riety, from the sympathy between the notions which it 
promulgated, and those entertained by many of the 
republican party The teaching of Karl Marx, Lasalle, 
and others hav raised Socialism within the past 30 
years intc political power of great importance. In 
Germany, in 1390 the socialists polled 1,427,000 votes, 
about 3) per cent. of the total poll In England, 
France, Italy and elsewhere, Socialism has made preat 
rogress and growing into importance in the U. S. 
te theory i opposed to that of anarchism (q. v.), in 
that st m ocates the complete supremacy of law and 
overnmnen o. r all social conditions, declaring that all 
nst^»gen of produc on and transportation should 
bei. «. wt ation, and be managed by the Govern- 
ment We .he Hod of all. Hence the title NATIONALISM. 
Asom what different form is that known as Chrisuan 
Bocialism, whose advocates avoid political activity. 
Seal hcienee ( «il sins.) That dept. of science 
which hold. ə position partaking of the influences of 
beth political philosophy and political economy. It 
refers to all matters of theory and fact having for their 
ekjost the promotion and development of social and in- 


Society, (*o-ri'e-te.) 


Society of Jesus. or Jesum. 


Sociology. (so-she-6l'o-Je.) 
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dustrial improvements and reforms, It embraces sant 
tary amelioration and hygienic progress; improved 
forms of penal and prison discipline; methodical treat 
ment of pauperism and prostitution on enlightened 
and reclamatory principles; a wise application of the 
system of public charity ; and, generally, includes what- 
ever may be of sound profit and progressive value to the 
community at large. 


So’cial War, (The.) (Rom. Hist.) Tho name his- 


3 upon the hostile campaigns fought 
by the Romans on the one hand, and on the other by 
the leagned Bamnites, Marsi, and other Italian tribes. 
This struggle was inangurated in B. c. 91, upon the ro- 
fusal of the Roman republic to invest those nations — 
heretofore its allies, — with the right of Roman citizen- 
ship. Ie the first period of the war, the successes 
guinec by both sides were pretty evenly balanced. But, 
in the second campaign, B. c. 90, the Romans were vic- 
torious, and compelled the Marsi to sue for peace. Ulti- 
mately, and after the loss of 300,000 men, the war was 
brought to an end, in 88, by the Romans granting the 
necessary concessions to those who had taken up arms 
against them. 

[From L. societas ; from socio, T as- 
sociate.] In its usually restricted rense, an association 
organized for the promotion of some object. If formed 
for commercial purposes, it in usually called a company. 
Literary & are often termed denden ies; S. for social 
purposes cn, sometimes political, and sometimes de- 
voted to certain classes, Benevolent associations iu this 
country are very numerong, 


Society Islands, (The.) (ro- eee.) a cluster of 


Polynesian Islands, in the S, Pacific Ocean, bet. S. Lat. 
169-189, W. Lon. 148°-156°, consisting of two groupes, 
abt. 70 m. distant from ench other, compored of 13 
islands, the pp. of which is Tahitil. Area, 5&0 sq. m. 
They are very generally mountainous, with a fertile 
soil, and are surrounded by coral-reefa, These islands 
were discovered and named by Capt. Cook in 1769, and 
thet cf Tahiti was taken possersion of by the French 
in 1844. They still remain under the protection of 
France, and may he virtually considered as French 
colonies. Pop. 14,522. 

(Eccl. Hist.) A re- 
Jivious order in the Roman Catholic Church, which was 
founded by St. Ignatius LOYOLA, J. v., was confirmed by 
papal bull of Paul III. in 1540, and soon rose in in- 
fluence and power far above all the other orders. The 
general, who is at the head of the order, is elected for 
life, appoints nearly all the officers of the order, and re- 
ceives monthly reports from the provincials, and quar- 
terly reports from the superiors of the professed honses, 
the rectors of the colleges, and the masters of the novices. 
Tho order is divided into provinces, each of which is 
governed by a prorincial; each professed house, or 
house of full members, is governed by a pra positus ; each 
college by a rector; and each residence by a m- perier. 
The Jesuits wear no monastic habit, but dress in black, 
nearly like secnlar priests. The power acquired by tke 
Jeauits speedily rendered them hated in most countries 
where they were established. The order was suppressed 
in England in 1604, in Venice 1616, in Portugal 1759, in 
France 1764, and in Spain 1767. In 1713 the order was 
totally suppressed by decree of Pope Clement XIV., but 
was restored in 1514 by Pins VII., with all the privi- 
leges which it possessed at the time of its suppression. 
The Jeauits have again obtained a footing In most of 
the countries of Europe and America, and in some 
countries there are congidernble numbers of them. In 
1572 the order was suppressed in Germany. and its mem- 
bers expelled, and it was suppressed in France in 1880. 


Socinianism, (*o-*in'yin-izm.) (Eccl. Hist.) The doc- 


trinal tenets held by a sect of Christians, deriving their 
designation from Faustus Sinus, an Italian theologian 
(n. 1529; p. 1604). Their religions dogmas differ but 
slightly from those held by the Unitariana, They reject 
the doctrines of predestination, atonement, and original 
ain; maintain that the Father is properly Ged alone, 
that Christ was a mere human being non-existent be- 
fore his conception by the Virgin Mary, and that the 
distinct personality of the Holy Ghost is a myth. They 
likewise believe in the sleep of the soul after death, and 
its consequent revival with the resurrection of the body. 
[From L. socius, a com- 
Imnion, and Gr. /ogos, doctrine.] A term applied by the 
philosophical positiviats, to that science which in a gene 
eral sense. embraces political economy and social and 
ecientific polity. 


Socle, (aril) [From L. saccus, a light ehoe.] (Arch) A 


square member, greater in Its breadth than its heigh 
and serving as a support fora base, column, &c., inantea 
of a pedestal, from which it ^ifers by having neither 
base nor cornice. 
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Socor ro. in Neer . vi. , n S. co.; area, 60,000 8q. 70. ; 
C. Simitar. 

Socotra, (xik'e-trah,) an island lying in the Indian 
Ocean, 120 m. E. of Cape Guardafui, on the Atrican 
coast; N. Lat. 1:7 Dw 2", E. Leon. 540 6“ 29". Aror 14990 
8q. in.; C. Tamarinda. Its aloes are said to be tlie best 
known. Pop. 5.0000, 

Socrates, Gok /-“ en. the father of Greek philosophy, 
was boat Athens, 470 p, c. He served asa soldier dur- 
ing the Peloponnesian War, and in his first eaumnpaizn 
raved the life of his pupil Alcibiades ; and. at the battle 
of Delium, in the second campaign, performed a like 
service for Xenophon, another of his pupils. After- 
wards, while a senator, he refused to obey the orders 
of the Thirty Tyrants to aid in bringing back to Athens 
Leon, who had fled from their persecution to take 
refuge at Salamis. While president of the Prytanes, he 
evinced his sense of justice by opposing the popular 
clamor for the condemnation of those admirals who 
had neglected to inter the dead after the battle of Ar- 


ginusae, it having been proved to his satisfaction that, | 


owing to the violence of à storm which prevailed, to 
recover the bodies hu been an impossibility. His op- 
position, however, resalted in another president being 
appointed in his stead, and the admiral sacrificed to 
the public will. Asa teacher of philosophy. S. inay be 
faid to be without a peer. The school he founded he 
tanzhit by oral instruction ouly. His essential charac- 
teristic seems to have been the contemplating the uni- 
verse from an exclusively ethical polat of view. In 
particular, S excelled in the investigation and demon- 
stration of philosophical truths. Plato was his most 
eminent pupil. About 10) n. c, after having been ac- 
cused of seeking to introduce new deities in lieu of 
the old pods of the Pagan inythology, and also of cor- 
rupting the Athenian youth, he was brought to trial, 
and unjustly sentenced to die by his draining a cup of 
hemlock in his prison. 

Boda, TL U.) [It.] (Chem.) Seo Soi u. 

Sodalite, (sodiuh-lit) [From Eng. sola, and Gr. thos, 
a stone.) (n.) A mineral of a bluish-sreen color, 
found crystallized, or in masses, and consisting chiefly 
of silex, alumina, and soda, 

Sada- Water. ((lem.) A well-known beverace, which, 
as usually prepared, is a supersaturated solution of car- 
bonie acid gas in water. Seda-icater, properly ao called, 
consists of one, two, or three drachmes of carbonate of 
Boda, dissolved in a pint of water highly impregnated 
with carbonic acid. This is often a valuable remedy; 
but it would sometimes be attended by mischievous re- 
sults, if imlulged in to the extent which some persons 
pursue the use of soda-ewater. The mere aqueons soln- 
tion of earbonic acid, which is mado by forcing the gas 
into water bya condensinz-puinp, and under a pressure 
of six or eight atmospheres, is an azrecable and, gen- 
erally speaking, harmless diluent, 

Bodina, (seein) [From soda.) (Chem) A metallic 
element. belonging to the alkali group, and bearing 
great resemblance to potusium; its compounds are 
vers widely distributed in nature, the chloride being 
common salt. In the metallic state. sodium has a bril- 
Hant silver-white color, it is of a waxy consistency at 
the ordinary ti taperature ; at 20D? it melts, and at a red 
heat volitilizes, Sp. Er. OUT: Kt. weight, 2i; Symbol, 
Na (from Natroen When dropped upon water, it de- 
composes it with evolution of hy Irozen, but the tern- 
per:ture generally does not rise to the point of ignition, 
The following are the most important. compounds of 
solium: — Node or orile of siti Nat is obtained 
usually as a earbonate from several sources, It is soppe- 
times foun lin a native state, as in the lakes in Egypt, 
which, being dried by the heat of the sun, leave beds 
of soda, or natron, as it is there called. Roda was for- 
merly procured as Bardia, from the incinerated ashes 
of the gafsola plant, and as kelp by burning seaweed ; 
but it ia now almost entirely obtained by decomposing 
common salt with sulphurie acid or iron pyrites, The 
resulting sulphate is fused in a furnace with chalk and 
small coal, and the carbonate of soda is then dissolved 
out of the product, — Canstte Soda is the oxide. and is 
obtained from the carbonate by boiling it with lime, 
Soda, in one form or other, has an immense number of 
applications in the arts. —Chloride of Sodium (NaCl, 
well known as common salt, sea salt, roek salt, &e. 
This very widely distributed substance is in the pure 
state a Compound of the metal sodium with chlorine ; 
it crystallizes in colorless transparent cubes, which pos- 
Resa A Bp. Cr. of 275. At n red heat chloride of sodium 
melts, and volatilizes at a little higher temperature, 
It dissolves in about three parts of water at any teme 
perature: it is insoluble in alcohol, and in strong hydro- 
chlorie acid, 


Sodom, (sal/Gm.) (Script., A city supposed to have 


SOL 


stood at the S. W. of the Dead Sea. Tt is firet mem 
tioned in describing the Canaanitish border (Gen. x. 18; 
it was afterwards selected by Lot aa a place of resi- 
dence; the country around being bighly fertile, w-1l 
watered everywhere, “even as the garden of the Lord” 
(xiii. 1013). He first pitched bis tent close by, and at 
a later period dwelt in the city. The history of ita great 
sinfuiness and fearful ruin, with Gomorrah, Adm a^, 
and Zeboim, is next related (xviii. 10—35. xix. 1-2" ; 
and ever atter S. is mentioned but as a name of horror, 
a warning of the terrible vengeance of God upon sin- 
ners. 


Soest. (soviet) a manuf. town of Prussia, p. Westphalia, 


on a tributary of the Lippe, 13 m. N. N. E. of Arnsberg. 
Pop. 10,000, 


Sofala, (so-fah'lah,) a territory on the Mozambiqna 


coast, S. E. Africa, extending from the Mozambique 
Channel as far inland. as the Lupata Mts.; bet. S. Lat 
189-249. It is under Portuguese rule, and embraces an 
area of abt. 10,0090 eq, m. C. *otala, formerly the resi- 
dence of a native king, at the mouth of à river of same 
name. Pep, 300,000, 


Softit. (soffit) (From Ital. soffitta, overlaid.] (Arck.) 


The ceiling of subordinate parts of buildings, such as 
&taircases, entablatures, archways, cornices, &c. 


Soff, % /e.) [Probably a corruption of Gr. sophos, wise] 


A Persian word signifving religioua persona, called also 
Dervishes. It was the surname of the kinge of Persia 
of the race preceding the present family, and came to 
be erroneously used aa a title of the Persian monarch, 


Soil. (%.) (Agric.) The earthy materials in which 


plants grow, consisting of compounds of silica, lime, 
alumina, magnesia, oxide of iron, and various acid and 
alkaline combinations, with the remains of animal 
and vegetable matter; the variety being neces<ary to 
healthy vegetation, The part beneath that where 
plants usually grow is termed the «soil. All & were 
originally the product of disintegrated rocks — on 
whose nature and constitution. they depend for their 
peculiar qualities. 


| Boissons, (sicuh’sawn(g,) a fortified manuf. city of 


France, dept. of and on the river Aisne, 17 m. S. W. of 
Laon. Here Clovis overthrew the last remains of Rè 
man power in Gaul, 486 4. D., and established the cap. 
of the Frankish Kingdom. Pop. 10,208. 


Sol. (/.) I.., the sun} (Her). The heraldic name for 


the tincture or (gold) in the emblazonry of monarchs 
—( Mus.) The name given in the French and Italian 
gamut to that fifth note of the diatonic scale which 1s 
the same as our (i, 


Siolanncern, (20-a-na'se-e)) (Bot.) An O. of plants, 


all. Senales, consisting genernlly of herbs or shruba, 
very rarely trees, with alternate leaves, often in pairs, 
one smaller than the other; the inflorescence termi— 
nal. or more. frequently axillary or a little above the 
axıl. They are natives of all tropical countries, more 
especially America, Many are remarkable for their 
strong narcotic poisonous qualities. The typical cen. 
Solanum has upwards of 900 species, the most imper- 
tant of which is N. tuberosum, the well-known Potato, 
the underground stems or tubers of which are in com- 
mon use as an esculent. It is supposed to bea native 
of S, America, and to have been first brought into 
Spain from the neighborhood of Quito early in the 
16th century. The varieties of the Potato are innu- 
merahle, and differ considerably, not only in size, ferm, 
and color, but in their qualitv, being either waxy, or 
dry and flourx. Asa vegetable, the Potato ix excellent 
in whatever way it may be dressed — whether plain- 
boiled, steamed, fried. or roasted, With the flour of 
potatoes, puddings and cakes have been made ; starch 
has also been obtained, which for purity aud nutritive 
properties is very little inferior to arrowroot. By dis- 
tillation, a powerful spirit is produced, and even a 
strong wine by the fermentative process, The my-te- 
rions disease which, in Europe., made ita appearance 
among potatoes in 1845, soon after the intreduc- 
tion of guano as a manure, threatened the entire de- 
struction of the crop: and we are still without any 
known preventive, the disease being regarded ns an 
epidemic, to which the plant has become liable at some 
period of its growth, according to the conditions of the 
atmosphere, Among other species nsed for food is the 
Egg-plant, S. esculentum and its varieties, which fur- 
nish a fruit of the size and form of a goose’s egg, usn- 
ally of a rich purple color, and known as Awuberyine 
or Brinjal, & dulcamara, the Woody Nightahade or 
Ritter-Sweet, is a shrubby climber, with blue flowers 
and red poisonous berries, found from New England to 
Arkansas. The voung stems are collected in the au- 
tumn. for medicinal purposes; they have at first a bit- 
ter taste, which is succeeded by an agreeable sweetness. 
A decoction of this plant has been considered useful in 
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rheumatic and skin complaints, but its efficacy is very 
doubtful. In large doses, it might act as an acrid nar- 
cotic. 

fiolnnnles.(12/-a-na'lees.) (Bot.) An all. of plants, sub- 
clasa Perigynous Exogens, characterized by dichlamy- 
deous monopetalous symmetrical flowers, axile placen- 
tee. 2- to d-celled fruit, large embryo, lying in a small 
quantity of albumen. 

Solano. (so-lak'no.) Sp.] ( Meteor.) A kind of hot wind 
of the Sirocco class, frequently experienced in Mediter- 
ranean latitudes. 

Solar Engine. An engine operated by power di- 
rectly obtained from sunlight. The eminent Swedish 
engineer Ericsson inade much progress toward the 
invention of a practical solar engine, but little has 
been done since his death. His engine is of consider- 
able value as a cheap force-producer in localities of 
continuous sunshine. 

Solar Mi'eroscope. (Opt.) Sea Magic LANTERN. 

Solar Sys'tem. (Ast) That system which is founded 
on the hypothesis that the sun is the centre of the uni- 
verse, round which all the planets revolve at different 
distances, and in different spaces of time. See ASTRON- 
omy, EARTH, Sun, PLANETS, Moon, &c. 

Soldering. (s'dür-ing.) [From Lat. solido, I make 
firm.) (Metall) The uniting together two pieces of 
metal, by the fusion and application of some metallic 
composition on the extremities of the metals to be 
joined. Common solder is an alloy composed of about 
two parts of lead and one of tin. 

Sold Note, (soó/d nöt) (Com.) A voucher or memoran- 
dum of an cffected sale, obtained by the buyer from the 
broker in the transaction. 

Soldier, ur.) One who is engaged in military ser- 
vice na an officer or private; a man engaged to serve in 
the army, or as one of an organized body of combatants, 
Particularly, a private in military service, or one in the 
ranks, in distinction from an oficer. 

Sole, (44) [From L. serum, the ground.! The flat part 
of the foot; hence, by implication, that piece of leather 
which forms the flat bottom of a boot or shoe. — ( Zool.) 
See PLEURONECTIDJE. 

Solecism, (:5/'e-sizm.) | From Gr. soloikismnos.] ( Gram.) 
Incongruity ot language, or a gross deviation from the 
rules of grammur, or construction. According to Pliny 
it differs from a Barbarism,in not being confined to tho 
use of single words which are erroneous, — In a general 
sense, any unfitness or impropriety. 

Solemidze, (-/7»'c-e) (Auöl.) The Razor-shell fam., 


comprising acephalous mollusks which have the shell 
much elongated aud gaping at both ends (Fig. 599). 


ae or more species are living, and as many more 

fossil. 

Solent, (The.) ( nt.) The name given to the strait 
or gstuary which interposes bet. the English mainland 
of Hampshire and the Isle of Wight, opening at their 
end into the English Channel. It has a length of 18 m., 
and a width of 3, l 

Soleure, (#-loor’,) or Solothurn, (%. ru,) a 
N. W. cant. of Switzerland, b. N. by Basle, E, and S. E. 
by Lucerne and Aargau, and S. and W. by Berne. Aren, 
255 sq. m. Surface mountainous, having the Jura 
range lying N.W. Soil generally fertile and well enl- 
HE C. Soleure, Pop, of canton, 74,713; of city, 
6,112. j 

Siolfatara, (sol-fal-tah’rah.) [From a hill of the namo 
near Naples.] (Grol) A volcanic vent or fieuure from 
whieh sulphur and its compounds are emitted with 
much steamy exhalation, ` 

Solfeggio. (s0l-P^ jo.) [1Tt, from fn, the ramnt. | 
( Mus.) The system of arrangement hy which the musi- 
cal scale or gamut is noted by the tones respectively 
called do (tt, re. mi, fa, sl, and N. for the use of stir- 
denta in vocalization. They are marked upon lines nnd 
spacer, on each of which the proper note is represented 
80 as to catch the eve, : 

Solferino, (*/-/ac-re'no.) in N. Italy, a vill. of the p. 
of Brescia, 20 m. N.W. of Mantua, memorable for the 
battle gained, 24th June, 1859, by the allied French nnd 
Sardinians, commanded by their respective monarchs 
over the Austrians commanded hy their emperor; and 
which led to the Treaty of Villafranca, and the cession 
of Lombardy to Sardinia by the Austrians. 

Solicitor, (s-lis'e-tor.) (From L. solicito, I prevail 


upon. (Law.) A lawyer authorized to conduct and 
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prosecan causes heard in a court of chancery ; differ. 

ng from attorneys, in that the latter practise only in 
courts of common law. — S. general. (Eng. Law.) The 
second great law-officer of the Crown, taking rank 
after the Attorney-general, and holding his position by 

atent. 

Solid, (sól'id.) [From L. solidus, firm.] (Phys.) A 
body the parts of which are so combined together as 
pot to give way or dissociate from each other upon the 
slightest impression or penetration; thus distinguished 
from liquid, or fiuid.— (Anal. dv.) The bones, flesh, 
and vessels of animal bodies take the name of solids, 
in distinction from the blood, chyle, and other fluid or- 
ganisms, — ((c0om.) The third species of magnitude, 
or that which has 3 dimensions, viz., length, breadth, 
and thickness or depth. & are customarily divided 
into reyular and iregular. The first are those termi- 
nated by uniform E planes, and are 6 in number, 
viz. the tetrahedron, cule Or heroahedron, octahedron, 
dadecahedrom, and icosahedron. The irregular S. nre 
almost infinite, contprehending all such ns do not come 
under the definition of regular S.; as the spherr, cone, 
cylinder, prim, parallelogram, parallelopiped, &. — 
(Camba A measure containing six volumes, the unita 
of which severally form a cube of fixed line or magni- 
tude; thus, a solid foot contains 1,728 inches. 

Solifidian, (sol-«-fid’yan.) [From L. solua, alone, and 
fides, fnith.] (Theol.) One who maintains that faith 
alone, without works, is necessary to justification. 

Soliloquy, (»o-Lil'o-kwe.) [From L. sius. and loquens, 
speaking.| A speaking of a person to himself only, 
whether he be alone or though other persons be pres- 
ent: — hence, by an extension of application, a written 
discourse purporting to express that which & person 
speaks of to himself. 

Solis y Ribadeneira, (x-lis e re-bah-da-nya'rah,) 
ANTONIO DF, a Spanish dramatist and historian, B. at 
Alcala de Henares, 1610, became secretary to Philip IV., 
and bistoriographer of the Indies. D. 1686. He was 
author of many popular comedies, hut his literary repu- 
tation resta upon his History of the Conquest of Mexico, 
a work which has been translated into many languages. 

Solis. Juan Diaz DE. a Spanish explorer, B. in Seville, 
accompanied Pinzon to America, discovered Yucatan 
and Cape Frio, and ascended the Paraguay River. 

Killed by the Indians of the Banda Oriental in 1616, 

Solitaire, (el’efdr.) [Fr., solitary.] Among jewellers, 
an ornament for the neck; also, a single gem set ina 
ring, and the like. 

Solo, (zo'lo.) [It., alone.] (Mus.) A passage, or perfect 
piece in which a single voice or instrument performs 
without accompaniment. Peculiar freedom, case, dis- 
tinctness, and power of execution, are required to per- 
form the S. with correctness, taste, and feeling. 

Solomon. -m.) ( Script.) The most celebrated 
of all the kings of Israel, the son of David, and named 
by God, through the prophet Natban, Jedediah, or“ Be- 
loved of the Lord." About 1015 n. c., by order of David, 
he was anointed nnd proclaimed king, and on the 
death of David soon after ascended the throne. Having 
ounished the enemies of his father and married the 
king of Egypt's daughter, he forined a strict alliance 
with Pharaoh. The chief features of Solomon's reign 
will be found in the Books of Rings and Chronicles, 

His great prosperity and power led, however, to his 

corruption, and awoke the anger of the Almighty, who 

threatened to destroy, by disunion and atrife, the great- 
ness he had given to the kingdom of Israel. The com- 
ing ruin was early foreshadowed by the rebellion and 
conspiracies which broke out around his throne; and 

Solomon, conscious of his sins, poured out his contrition 

in the Book of Eeclesinefes. The other works under his 

name are the Song af Solomon, the Psalms, from Ixxli. 

to exxvii., and the D’roverls, 

Solomon Islands, The.) a group in the E. Archi- 
pelago, lx ing E. of Papua and the Louisiades, in S. Lat. 
49 50-110 50“. Area, 10,000 sq. m. New Georgia is the 
name of the principal island. The inhab. are of the mixed 
Malay and Negrillo type, and their numbers unknown. 

Solon, lion.) the first great Athenian constitutional 
lawgiver, and one of the Seven Wise Men of Greece, 
He was invited to reform the laws which Draco had es- 
tublished, and he succeeded in restoring internal tran- 
quillity and order. But during his travels his constitu- 
tion was overturned by Pisistratus, who made himself 
tyrant of Athena, He flourished in the 1 ada of 
the 6th century B.c. His conversation with Croesus, 
and its influence on that king's mind, is of rather 
doubtful] authenticity. 

Solstice, (s2/st».) [From L. sol, the sun, and sisto, I 
make to stand.] (As) The points where the sun 
reaches his greatest distance from the celestial equatoi 
are called the solstices, the summer S being the point 
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of the sun's path farther to the north of the equator, 
the winter S. the point farther to the south. When the 
san is at the former point it is midsummer, when it is 
at the latter it ie midwinter. 

Solution, (s0o-loo' shün.) [From L. solutio, a dissolving. 
(Chem.) The intimate mixture or perfect union o 
solid bodies with fluids, so as to form one homogeneous 
liquor. The word is applied both to the act of combi- 
nation and to the result of the process ; thus common 
salt prm! er in water, that is, its solution takes place, 
and the liquid obtained is called a & of salt in water. 
— (Alg. and Geom.) &. — the answering of a 
question, or the resolving of a problem. — (Surg.) The 
term 5. of continuity denotes the separation of connected 
substances or parta e to a fraction, laceration, &c. 

Solw Frith, (or Firth.) The.) an arm of the 
Irish forming an estuary 40 m. long, bet. the N.W. 
coast of England and 8. of Scotland. Its maximum 
breadth is 24 m. 

Selyman, So.man, or SULEIMAN, (Turk. pron. so-le- 
main,) I., Sultan of the Turks, in succession to bis 
father Bajazet, was killed in battle during a civil war 
incited by his brother Moosa, 1410. -— S. II. (called THE 
MAGNIFICENT), one of the greatest of Ottoman emperors, 
B. 1496, s. his father Selim I., in 1820. His reign was dis- 
tinguished by successes gained in war, and by his cul- 
tivation of learning, literature, and the arts. His 
armies invaded Hungary, took Belgrade, and conquered 
Rhodes ; and, after the battle of Mohacz, 1526, in which 
he defeated Louis IL. of Hun ; he conferred the 
crown of that country upon John Zapolya. S. next 
warred against Austria, and annexed Croatia to his do- 
minions; besides which he subjected a great part of 
Arabia and Persia. He was repulsed at the siege of 
Malta, 1565, and p. 1566. — S. III., son of Ibrahim, s. his 
deposed brother Mohammed IV. in 1687, and p. in 1691. 

Somnatol + (sóm-ah-tól'o-je.) [From Gr. sdma, and 
logos, belief.) The doctrine of the properties of bodies 
or of material substances. 

Sombrero, (sóm-bra'ro.) (Sp. from sombra, a shadow.) 
A broad-brimmed hat of felt, straw, &c., worn by Mexi- 
cans aud other Spanish-speaking peoples. 

Siombre'ro, in the W. Indies, an island belonging to 
England, bet. the Virgin Islands and Anguilia, in N. 
Lat. 18° 35’, W. Lon. 63° 27’. 

Somerset, (sim’iir-sét,) a W. co. of England, b. N. by 
Gloucester, NW. by the Brit. Channel, E. by Wilts. 8. 
by Dorset, and W. by Devon. Area, 1,645 sq.m. This 
is one of the richest agricultural cos. in the kingdom. 
C. Taunton. Pop. 462,412. 

Somerset, EDWARD Sex- 
MOUR, DUKE or, Lord Pro- 

tector of England, was uncle 
to King Edward VI., during 
whose minority he acted as 
regent of the realm. He 
favored the Protestant re- 
ligion, defeated the Scots at 
Pinkie Cleugh, and put to 
death his brother Thomas for 
treason, 1549. Through the 
machinations of his rival the 
Earl of Warwick, & was de- 
rived of his high office in 
549, and perished on Tower 
Hill in 1552. : 

Somerset, in Maine, a N. 
N. W. co., b. N. by Canada; 
area, 4,000 s9. m.; C. Nor- 
Ugo aei n Maryland, a 

8.K. county; 500 square milos. Capital, Princess 
Anne.— In New Jersey, a N. central county; area 870 
equare miles. Capital, Somerville.—In Pennsylvania, a 
8. county, bordering on Maryland; area, 1,050 square 
miles. 1. Somerset. 

Somerset, (North,) in Brit. N. America, an island 
situate at the mouth of the Gulf of Boothia, bet. N. Lat. 
12-149 80’, W. Lon. 91-960, 

Somerville, 3 in Massachusetts, & town of 
Middlesex co., 3 m. N.W. of Boston. 

—ln New Jersey, a town, C. of Somerset oc. 30 m. 
N.N.E. of Trenton. 

Somme, (sdm,) a French river, having its rise in the 
dep. Aisne, and emptying into the English Channel, in 
the dep. Somme, after a flow of 120 in. in a N.W. di- 
rection, — A N. and maritime dep. of France, b. N. by 
Pas-de-Calais, E. Aisne, S. Oise, and W. by the English 
Channel and dep. of Seine-Inférieure; urea, 2,578 sq. m. 
Soil fertile and productive. C. Amiens. Pop, 572,640. 

onama Daliai, (sóm-nám'bu-lizm.) [From L. som- 
nium, a dream, and ambulare, to walk.) (Physiol.) The 
phenomenon of sleep-walking during w ich the sensitive 
and willing powers govern the muscles, while the rea- 
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soning or reflecting organs are asleep; but in dreaming 
it is the contrary. The phenomena attendant on sleep- 
walking are very singular, the person affected perform- 
ing many voluntary actions, 1 degree 
of perception of external objects. are a number 
of very remarkable cases of S. on record, some of which 
would be incredible were not attested by unques- 
tionable authority. Somnambuliste have been known 
to undress and take a cold bath; to saddle and bridle 
their horses, and afterwards ride to a considerable dis- 
tance; and, when their habits perhaps were more 
sedentary, to write letters, make v &c., while in 
most cases they quietly returned to ir beds, and 
awoke at their usual hour utterly unconscious of their 
previous proceedings. Generally speaking, but not 
always, somnambulists are incapable of holding a con- 
versation. & may be described as a state in which the 
mind retains its power over the limbs, but possesses no 
influence over íts own thoughts, and scarcely any over 
the body, excepting those cular members of it 
which are employed in walking.— The French term 
Clairvoyance (clear-sightedness) is applied to that pe- 
culiar mode of sensation, or second sight, brought on 
in mesmeric S. when the patient is to be iu 
what is called the mesmeric trance, or arti ^ 
The reality of this state has been much disputed; and 
it is certain that great imposture has been practised in 
simulation of it. 

Sonant, (so'nánt.) [From L. sonans, sounding.) (Ortho- 
epy.) A term applied to designate the intonation of 
sound given to such letters as the vowels, semi-vowela, 
and nasals; as distinguished from those which are ser 
or aspirate, and articulated by the breath alone. 

Sonata, a) [It.] (Mus) A piece or composi- 
tion wholly executed by instruments; and generally 
supposed to exhibit the composer’s powers without con- 
fining him within the rigid rules of counterpoint or 
measure. 

Sonderband, (són'dár-boond,)) (The.) (His. The 
distinctive appellation of the League constituted by the 
7 Rom. Catholic cantons of Switzerland, in 1846, in op- 
parem to the Federal Diet, on account of the latter 

aving decreed the expulsion of the Jesuits from the 
Swiss republic. The S. collapsed after the taking of 
Lucerne and Freiburg by the govt. troops, in Nov., 1847. 

Sonnet, (són'n/t.) UN Shed d A short poem, which, 
according to its Ita model, consists of fourteen 
lines; divided into two parts, the first of eight, and the 
latter of six lines. According to the strictest rules, only 
two rhymes are allowed in the first part, and the second 
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ought not to end in a couplet; but in our — 

which possesses a comparative paucity of rhymes, the 

S. has been written with great latitude as to rhymes. 
Sonoma, (20-no’mah,) in Caliyornia, a W. co, washed by 

the Pacific Ocean; area, I, 00 square miles. Capital, 
Santa Rosa. 


Sonometer, (:o-nóm'e-tür.)) [From L. sonus, sound, 
and Gr. mefreo, I measure.) An apparatus by which the 
transverse vibrations of strings may be studied. It is 
also called monoc^ord, because it has generally only one 
string. In addition to the string, it consists of a thin 
wooden box to strengthen the sound; on this there are 
two fixed bridges, A and D (Fig. 600), over which 
the string, which is commonly a metallic wire. This is 
fastened at one end, and stretcbed at the other by a 
weight, P, which can be increased at will. By means 
of a third movable bridge, B, the length of that por- 
tion of the wire which is to be put in vibration can be 
altered at pleasure. 

Song, (sing. [A. S. sang.] ( and Mus.) A short 
poem adapted to a vocal melody. 
applied to the poetical and musical co 
union, but sometimes to one or other separately. The 


word is generally 
mposition ia 
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m generally turns on some single thought or feel- 
pa and is divided into portions of returning measure. 
The term song, properly implying an air of a simple 
kind, is often, though not very correctly, applied to the 
elaborate aria of the opera, or the solemn air of the 
oratorio. A song generally implies an air for a single 
voice — airs for more than one voice being, however, 
sometimes called part-songs. 

Sontag, HENRIETTE, (sdn’tdg,) an eminent German cai- 
tatrice, B. at Coblentz, 1805. After a brilliant operatic 
career in the principal caps. of Europe, she m. ín 1830 
Count Rossi, Sardinian minister at the Hague, and re- 
tired from the stage. Pecuniary difficulties, however, 

. necessitated her Ped Spare in 1848, and she saug 
with high success in the U. States and Mexico, in which 
last country she p. in 1854. 

Sooloo Islands, (The.) (s00'loo,) a group of islands 
in the Malay Archipelago, bet. Mindanao and Borneo; 
N. Lat. 4° 7’, E. Lon. 120°-123°. They are fertile, and 
their inhab., of Malay extraction, were confirmed pirates 
until their chastisement by a Spanish force sent out 
against them in 1851. S. is the largest of the cluster. 
Pop. 120,000. 

Soot, (sit.) (A. 8] (Chem.) That portion of fuel 
which escapes combustion, and which is mechanically 
carried up by the current of hot air, either to be de- 
posited on the sides of the chimney, or to be discharged 
into the atmosphere. The soot of coal and that of wood 
in all probability differ materially, the former contain- 
ing more carbonaceous mutter and more ammoníacal 
salts than the latter. Both kinds are used as manure. 

Soothsaying, (sooth’sd-ing.) From A. S. soth, truth, 
and Eng. saying.] The foreteliing of future events 
without divine aid or authority; and thus distinguished 
from hecy by inspiration. 

Sophia, (s0-fi'ah.) a Byzantine empresa, niece to Theo- 
dora, became the wife of Justinian II., «nd co-sovereign 
with him in the govt. After his death she conspired 
against his successor Tiberius Constantine, and being 
unsuccessful, retired into private life. 

Sophia Alexievna, (-dl-cks-e-¢v'nah.) half-sister of 
Peter the Great, was B. in 1657. Energetic and am- 
bitious, she promoted the insurrection of the Strelitzes 
after the death of Feodor in 1682, and caused her brother 
Ivan to be recognized as joint sovereign along with 
Peter I. After filling the position of regent, 1682-9, she 
was imprisoned in a convent, where she p. in 1704. 

Sophia, a manuf. city of Turkey in Europe, p. Bul- 
garía, on the Bogana, 93 m. S. S. E. of W iddin. Pop. 30,000. 

Sophism, (sóf'izm.) (Gr. sophisma, from sophizo, I deal 
subtilely.] A subtilty in reasoning, in which the ar- 
guments are not logically supported, or the inferences 
are not justly deduced from the premises. 

Sophistication, (so0-fis-le-ka’shiin.) [Gr. sophizo, I 
deceive.) Same as ADCLTERATION, g. v. 

Sophists, (sdfists.) [From Gr. sophistës, from sophizo.] 
A name at first given to philosophers and those who 
were remarkable for their wisdom; it was afterwards 
applied to rhetoricians, and lastly to such as spent their 
time in verbal niceties, logical conundrums, sententious 
quibbles, and philosophical enigmas. The following, 
called the Pseudomenos, for example, was a famous 
problem among the ancient $.: “When a man says I 
lie, does he lie, or does he not li»? If he lies, he speaks 
the truth; and if he speaks the truth, he lies." 

Sophocles, (sdfo-kléz.) A famous Athenian tragic 
poet, B. 495 B. C.; he succeeded Aschylus in his im- 
provement of the drama, and raised it to its highest 
pitch of excellence in Greece. We possess but seven 
of his plays, two of which belong to the trilogy of 
(Edipus. D. 406 B. c. 

Soporific, (s)p-o-rif'i^.) [From. L. „ a heavy 
sleep, and facio, I mexe] (Med.) Any drug, plant, 
&c., that has the quality of inducing sleep. 

Soprn, (so'prah.) It., above.] (Mus.) A musical de- 
scriptive term variously used; as, for instance, nella 
parte di sopra, that is, in the upper part. 

Soprano, (so-prah/no.) [It., from sopra, above.] (Mus.) 
One of the intermediate portions of the scale, which is 
a species of treble suited to the female voice. 

Sorb, (sirb.) (Bot) The Service-tree, Pyrus domestica. 

Sorbonne, (The.) (sdr-bén’.) The name of a college 
originally instituted for the education of secular clergy- 
men at the university of Paris: so called after Robert 
of Sorbon, in Champagne, a theologian of Paris, who 
founded it during the reign of St. Louis, about 1250, 
and endowed it with an income which was subse- 
quently much increased. This institution, the teachers 
in which were always doctors and professors of theology, 
&cquired so much fame that íts name was extended 
te the whole theological faculty of the university of 
Paris. 

Sorcery,(sórsür-e.) ([Fr.sorcerie, from L. sors, a lot.] 
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Magic, or divination by the supposed assistance of 
evil spirits, or the power of commanding evil spirits. 
Sorghum, (sór'güm.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. Gra- 
minaceæ. The inflorescence is in panicles; glumes two- 
flowered, one neuter, the other hermaphrodite; pales 
of the hermaphrodite flowers bearded, of the neuter 
beardless. The species of Sorghum are extensively cul- 
tivated for food, particularly S. vulgare. In Spain, Italy, 
and other parts of the South of Europe, as well as in 
Arabia and Asia Minor, the Millet or Guinea Corn oc- 
cupies a place similar to that which oats and barley 
hold in the field-culture of this country. The flour 
which the round hard seeds yield is very white, and 
makes good bread when properly manufactured. 
Soricidze, (s0-rise-de.) (Zotl.) The Shrews, a fam. 
of insectivorous mammals, characterized by a general 
mouse or rat-like appearance, elongated and tapering 
muzzle, ears with distinct concha, and fore feet smaller 
than the hind ones (Fig. 601). On either flank, or at 
the base of the tail, are situated peculiar glands which 
emit an unpleasant odor. In true Shrews the teeth 
vary from 28 to 32 in number. The two large incisors 
in each jaw are directed nearly horizontally forwards, 


Fig. 601. — common SHREW, (Sorex vulgaris.) 


the upper pair curved into a hook, and the lower are 
straighter, and with the trenchant upper edge more or 
less lobed. Shrews are found all over the world, and 
more than 20 species belonging to N. America have 
been described. They live under rubbish, and in bur- 
rows which they dig in the earth. The Desmans, gen. 
Mygale, which inbabit Southern Russia, have the muz- 
zle extended in a long and flexible proboscis; their 
feet are webbed, and they are uquatic in their habits. 

Sorrél, (rel.) (Bot.) See OXALIDACE® and RUMEX. 

Sorrel-tree. (Bot)? Eubotrys or Lyonia arborea. 

Sorrento, (sór-rün'to,) a picturesque seaport of 8. 
Italy, p. Naples, on the Bay of Naples, 7 m. S. W. of 
Castellamare. Tasso (q. v.) was B. here, Pop. 10,000. 

Sortie, (sdr-te’.) (Mil) Same as SALLY, g. v. 

Pospire, (sdepe’ro.) [It., a eigh.] ( Mus.) Rame as 

EST, 9. v. 

Sostenuto, (sós-fa-noo'to.) [It., sustained.] (Aus.) A 
term used to indicate the sustained course or continu- 
ance of certain sounds. 

Sotto voce, (“to co’cha.) [It, under the breath.] 
(Mus.) A term directing a part or passage to be per- 
formed with a subdued or lowered inflection of sound, 

Souchong, (sooshóng.) A favorite var. of black tea. 

Soudan, The.) (soo-ddn’,) or NicRITIA, an immense 
region of N. Central Africa, the limits of which are 
ill-detined. It is b. N. by the Great Desert, E. by Dar- 
foor, Kordofan, and the Shellook Country, S. by Athio- 
pia and Upper Guinea, and W. by Senegambia. Area, 
estim. at 2,500,000 &q. m. Surface generally level, 
except on the S. W., where the Kong Mts. attain an alti- 
tude of 4,000 ft. It is watered by the Niger and its 
tributaries, and contains Lake Tchad or 'Tcbadda. The 
soil is rich, and yields wheat, rice, maize, cotton, to- 
bacco, and indigo.  Gold-dust, iron-ore, ivory, and 
ostrich-feathers constitute the chief exports. The S. 
has been considered to be the original country of the 
negro race, and is divided into many petty states, the 
principal of which are Bambarra, Bornou, Houssa, and 
the Fellah Country. Pop. estim. at 85,000,000. 

Soul, (f.) (From A. S. saul.] (Philos.) Soul, in the 
language of spiritualistic philosophers, covers the whole 
region of mind, and is generally conceived of as a nat- 
urally imperishable entity, in relation with the body, 
but definable, for the most part, only in terms of com- 
plete negation of material attributes. The belief in the 
inherent immortality of the human soul, although by 
some affirmed to be an innate conviction in the human 
mind, has not been accepted at all times or in all coun- 
tries. Even in modern times, the metaphysical argu- 
ments on which this belief is maintained are confront- 
ed by a system of philosophy, sometimes called materi- 
alisic. which sees in human life the expression of 
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forces dependent on certain material combinations, and 
which, asserting that consciousness is the result of 
that combination, affirms that with the dissolution of 
that combination the conscious life will also be at an 
end. The idea of inherent immortality is generally 
maintained by Christian theologians, but there are some, 
it must be said, who share the belief of the Anglican 
archbishop Whately (Scripture Revelations of a e 
State), that immortality is a gift reserved only for those 
who shall be found worthy of it, the eternal death 
spoken of in the New Testament being the final extinc- 
tion of the sinner, and not his continued existence in 
a state of endless torment. 

Soulanges, (soo-lànzh',) a district of Canada, p. Que- 
bec; pop. 10,898. 

Soulié, MELCHIOR FREDERIC, (soo-le-a’,) a French novel- 
ist and dramatic author, B. at Foix, in 1800; D. 1847. 
Among his successful romances may be mentioned 
Memoirs of the Devil, and The Man of Letters; of his 
plays, Romeo and Juliet, and Clotilde. 

Soulouque, FausriN,(soo-look ,) B. in Hayti, 1785,was a 
negro slave who received his manumission during 
childhood. Entering the army, he became general, 
was made president of the republic of Hayti in 1847, 
and declared himself emperor under the title of Faus- 
tin L, in 1819. He proved himself so cruel and incom- 

tent a ruler that his subjects deposed him in 1859. 
bu France, 1867. 

Soult, NicoLA8 Jean DE DIEU, Duc DE DALMATIA, (sool/,) 
a distinguished marshal of France, m. in dept. Tarn, 
1769, entered the army asa private in 1785, and after 
serving with high merit under Gens, Custine, Hoche, 
and Marceau, became general of division in 1799. He 
aided in the defeuce of Genoa under Massena in 1800, 
and four years later received a marshal's staff, and was 
created a peer of France. He shared in the triumphs 
of Ulm, Austerlitz, and Jena, and in 1807 received the 
title of Duc de Dalmatia. In the year ensuing he was 

iven the command in Spain, and there repulsed by the 

nglish at Corunna, 1809. In March of the same year 
he took Oporto, and, succeeding Jourdan in the chief 
command in the Peninsula, defeated the Spaniards at 
ee occupied the whole of Audalusia ex- 
cept the city of Cadiz. In 1811, he was defeated 
by Marshal Beresford at Albuera. Two years later, 
having been sent to Germany, he participated in 
the battles of Lützen and Bautzen, and in 1813, 
was again entrusted with the chief command in 
Spain. He was defeated by Wellington at Orthez 
and Toulouse in 1814, and after accepting Me 
portfolio of war under Louis XVIIL, joined Na- 
poleon L, in March, 1815, and was present on the 
field of Waterloo. Exiled from 1516 till 1819, he 
was restored to his rank and honors in 1820, and 
became first minister of the Crown, 1832-4. In 
1840, he again took office, and held the position 
of president of the council and war minister till 
1847. D. 1851. 

Sound, (sownd.) [From L. sonus]  (Acoustics.) 
The peculiar sensation excited in the organ of 
hearing by the vibratory motion of bodies, when 
this motion is transmitted to the ear through an 
elastic medium. The distance to which S. may be 
heard will be proportional to the magnitude or in- 
tensity of the stroke made on the tremulous body 
emitting the &; for the greater that stroke is, the 
greater will be the agitation of its parts, and the 
greater will be the force with which they will 
strike the particles of air. Hence the greater will 
be the effect, at any given distance, on the drum 
of the ear; and consequently the greater will be 
the distance at which theagitation of theair will be sen- 
sible. It is ascertained that &. of all kinds travels at the 
rate of 1,12424 feet per second when the air is at the tem- 

erature of 52°; the softest whisper moves as fast as the 
oudest thunder. The knowledge of this fact has been 
applied to the measurement of distances. Thus, if we 
see a vivid flash of lightning, and in two seconds hear 
a clap of thunder, we may assured that the light- 
ning occurred at not more than the distance of 750 
yards. If the vibrations of a sonorous body fall short 
of or exceed a certain velocity, no S. will be per- 
ceived; the smallest number which produce any effect 
on the ear is 32 per second ; and the largest, according 
to some, 8,200; but, according to others, 24,000 per sec- 
ond. Taking the velocity of S. in the air as unity, its 
velocity in tin will be represented by 714, in silver 
by 9, in per by 12, in iron by 17, in glass by 17, 
in baked clay by 1012, and in wood by 11-17. Its ve- 
locity in cast-iron was found to be only 10-5. Solids are 
much better conductors of S. than atmospheric air; a per- 
son at one end of a long fir beam will distinctly hear 
ə very slight tap which is ipaudible to him who makes 
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it at the other end. Water is a very excellent cod 
tor of S, particularly when frozen. S is stre 

by the proximity of a sonorous body. A string made 
to vibrate in free air, and not near a sounding bods. 
has but a very feeble sound; but when it vibrates above 
a sounding-box, as in the case of the violin, guitar, or 
violoncello, its sound is much more intenge. is arises 
from the fact that the box and the air which it con- 
tains vibrate in unison with the string. The apparatus 
represented in Fig. 602 was used by Savart to show the 
influence of boxes in strengthening sound. It consists 
of an hemispherical brass vessel, A, which is set in vi- 
bration by means of a strong bow. Near it there is a 
hollow cardboard cyliuder, B, closed at the further end. 
By means of a handle this cylinder can be turned on 
its support, so as to be inclined at any given degree 
towards the vessel. The cylinder is fixed on a slide, C. 
by which means it can be placed at any distance from 
A. When the vessel is made to vibrate, the strength- 
ening of the sound is very remarkable. But the sound 
loses almost all its intensity if the cylinder is turned 
away, and it becomes gradually weaker when the cyl- 
inder is removed to a greater distance, showing that 
the strengthening is due to the vibration of the air in 
the cylinder. The cylinder B is made to vibrate in 
unison with the brass vessel by adjusting it to a cer- 
tain depth, which is effected by making one part slide 
into the other. Vitruvius states that in the theatres 
of the ancients resonant brass vessels were placed to 
strengthen the voices of the actors.—(Geog.) Any 
great inlet of the sea; as, Long Island Sound. — a 
A kind of probe used in searching for stone in 
bladder, 


Sound. (The.) a narrow strait of N.E. Europe sepa- 


rating the S. coast of Sweden from the island of Zea- 
land, Denmark, and forming the sea-channel which con- 
nects the Cattegat with the Baltic Sea. Length, 50 m.; 
breadth fluctuating bet. 4 and 15 m. 


Sounding, (sownd’ing.) [From Fr. sonder, to investi- 


gate with a W (Naut.) On shipboard, the act 
or operation of throwing the lead, in order to ascertain 
the depth of the water around a ship, and the nature 


Fig. 002, — SAVART'8 APPARATUS. 


of the bottom. Soundings is a term to designate the 
specimens of the bottom brought up by the operation 
of heaving the lead. A piece of tallow stuck upon the 
base of the deep-sea plummet brings up distinguishing 
marks of the bottom, as sand, shells, and the like, 
which have stuck toit. These indications are carefully 
noted in the log-book. — A ship is said to be tn sound- 
ings when she gets into water shallow enough to be 
souuded, 


Sour Gum, (sow'r.) (Bot) See NYSSA. 
South, tere. (From A. S. suth.) One of the cardinal 


points. Strictly, S. is the horizontal point in the meri- 
dian of a place, on the right end of a person standin 
with his face towards the east. But the word is appli 
to any point in the meridian, between the horizon and 
the zenith. 


Southampton. (s/wcth-Emp'tün,)a flourishing seaport 


and borough of England, co. Hants, on an mstuary 
called Sonthampton Water, opening into the Solent, 71 
m. 8.W. of London. It is the principal station of the 
Peninsular and Oriental, and West I mail-steamers, 
Pop. 54,067. 
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Southamp’ton, in Virgínid, a Bl. S. K. o.; u 
square miles; Capital, Jerusalem.—In British North 
America, an island lying N. in Hudson's Bay, bet. N. 
Lat. 029—609, W. Lon. 809-879, 

South Bend, (-b¢nd,) à prosperous manuf. town of In- 
diana, C. of St. Joseph co., on the St. Joseph River, 85 
m. S. E. of Chicago. It contains the Roman Cath. Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, and the Northern Indiana Col- 


lege. 

Southbridge, (rij?) in Massuchuselts, a town of 
Worcester co., 60 m. 8.W. of Boston. 

South Carolina, (dri nah,) a 8. State of the 
American Union, b. E. and S. E. by the Atlantic, S. aud 
W. by Georgia, and N.and N.E. by North Carolina; bet. 
N. Lat. 32-350, W. Lon. 799-829 50’, Area, 30,213 aq. 
m. The configuration of the State is nearly that of an 
irregular triangle, with its apex at the junction of the 
Savannah River with the Ocean. The coast-line, 200 m. 
in extent, is indented with numerous lagoons, coves, 
and inlets, but with no good harbors excepting those 
of Charleston, Beaufort, and Georgetown. The coast is 
also fringed with a congeries of small islands — cut off 
from the main shore by narrow channels — noted for 
their fine cotton-growing capacity, and known us the 
Sea-Islands, The surface of S. C from the seaboard 
presents for a hundred miles or so inland, a flat and 
arenaceous appearance, intersected by many swamps 
and creeks, and covered with growths of pitch-pine, 
and with a soil of alluvium. The so-called middle 
counfry beyond this is more fertile, though still of a 
sandy character. Westward of the latter, a more ele- 
vated region cxpands into adiversified and picturesque 
surface termingting in the Blue Ridge Mts, The Stato 
is well watered, the chief rivers being the Savannah 
Pepa ne it from Georgia), the Great and Little Pe- 

ee, the Congaree, Wateree, and Santee, the Coombahee, 
and the South Edisto. Tho soil of S. C. is, generally 
speaking, highly productive, yielding such staples as 
cotton, rice, indigo, tobacco, sugar, tea, the cereals, 
hemp, flax, hops, and many varieties of pulse, fruits, 
and vegetables; and enjoys a climatic temperature cor- 
responding with that of Italy and the S. of France. In 
1890 the acreage of land held in iinproved fanns aggre- 
gated 4,173,254 ; and in unimproved 7,256,031. Total value 
of farms $68,677,482; of farming appliances and ma- 
chinery $3,252,710. Aggregate estimated value of farm 

roducts 341,967,646. The number of domestic animals 
in 1880, was: horses, 60,660; mules and asses, 67,005; 
working-oxen, 24,506 ; milch cows, 129,828; other cst- 
tle, 199,243; sheep, 147,758 ; swine, 628,057, The mineral 
resources of the State are considerable: gold has been 
mined toa profit, and iron, lead, copper, manganese, 
coal, bismuth, plumbago, soapstone, limestone, &c., 
with fine granite and china clays, are found in various 
localities within its limits. Mineral springs, too, are 
found in Laurens, Spartanburg, and other dists. The 
manufacturing interests of S. C. are of inferior impor- 
tance, as considered in comparison with other sections 
of the Union. The political division of the State em- 
braces 35 counties, of which the chief cities and urban 
contres are Charleston, Columbia (the cap.), Beaufort, 
Aiken, Camden, Spartanburg, Georgetown, Winns- 
borough, &c. According to the provisions of the new 
Constitution passed in 1868, the executive power is 
vested in a governor and lieut.-governor, each elected 
biennially; assisted by a Sec. of State, Comptroller- 
general, and Treasurer — holding office for 4 years. The 
legislature includes a Senate of 32 members chosen for 
4 years, and a House of Representatives of 121 members 
elected bi-yearly. The judicature embraces a Supreme 
Court and two Circuit courts, Probate courts, and jus- 
tices of the peace. In Congress, the State is repre- 
sented by 2 »-nators and 4 representatives. In 1890 
the total assessed valuation of &. C. wes computed at 
$183,913,337, of which sum $119,194,675 stood for real 
estate ; the tre value of both rea] and personal estate 
being 9208, 146,989. These fig ures exhibited a decrease 
from the last decennial valuation of: assessed, t305,- 
40.791; true, $39,091,765. Total taxation (not na- 
tional) of the State was 82,767,675; public debt 
(other than national) £13,075 220 viz. : State $5,065,909 ; 
eonnty $97,112; municipal $5,312,208. The educational 
status of S. C, though, perhaps, not so far advanced as 
that of other States, is vet a fair one. Besides Colum- 
bia University, there are 8 other colleges, and over 200 
private schools and academies; independently of nearly 
400 national schools open to white or colored persons 
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withont distinction. In charitable and other public in- ! 
| Sowerby Bridge, (sow’er-be,) a manuf. tn of Eng 


stitutions, S. C. is well found, and quite on a par with 
her sister States, taking into question differences of 
wealth and population caused by the events of the Civil 
War. — A body of French Huguenot refugees founded a 
temporary settlement in this region, which they named 
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Carolina, in 1562. But it was net until 1668 that a wel). 
defined colony became established in it. In that year, 
under a charter granted by Charles II., a number of 
English noblemen built up a settlement at Port Royal, 
and in 1650 the city of Charleston came into being. 
Thenceforward, the progress of S. C. was rapid. She 
bore her share of the brunt of the Revolutionary War, 
and was tlie first State to inaugurate the Civil War of 
1861-5, by passing an ordinauce of Secession from the 
Union. Since the close of tliat disastrous struggle, the 
political and social aspect of the State has become 
wholly changed. After adopting & new Constitution 
based upon equal rights of citizenship as between the 
white and colored races, she ratified the 15th Amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution, and thus became re- 
constructed for representation in the National Legisla- 
ture.—Census of 1870, pop. 705,606, of whom 289, 667 
were white, 414,814 negroes, 124 civilized Indians. 
Pip., 1890, 1,151,149. 

South Dakota, a State of the U. S., admitted, under 
Act, approved Feb, 224. 1889, the N. boundary being the 
"Seventh Standard parallel.“ See Dakota, p. 261. 

South’-east, (-« (Nuri. fc.) That point of the com- 
pass which is equi-distant both from the southand east. 

South Easton. in Pa., a t. of Northampton co., at 
the confluence of the Delaware aud Lehigh rivers. 

Southerner. A native or inhabitint of tho South ; Ín 
American parlance, one who belongs to the 8. States. 

Southey, Ron Rr, (sow'the,) un English poet and mis- 
celluneous author, B. at Bristol, 1774. He was edu- 
cated at Westminster and Oxford, and, after nbandon- 
ing the legal profession, settled himself down in that of 
literature. In 1513 he was appointed poet-.laurcate, D. 
in 1543. S. was an able and voluminous writer. His 
chief poems ure Joan of Arc, Thalaba the Destroyer, 
Madoc, and Roderwk, the Lart of the Goths. We besides 
distinguished. himself as biographer, historian, aud 
essayvist. 

South Hadley, (-e, in Massachusetts, a vill of 
Hampshire co., on the Connecticut River, 90 m. 8.W. 
of Boston. Pop.(1880) 3,537, 

South Hampton, (/// n.) in New Pork. a town 
of Suffolk co., on Long Island, 100 m. E. of New York 
city. 

Southing, (séwth'Ing.) [From south.) (Naut.) The dif- 
ference of latitude made by a ship when sailing towards 
the south. 

Southington, (sith'ing-tin.) in Conn., a town ef 
Hartford co, 16 m. 3.W.of Hartford city. 

South Mountain, a locality near Middletown, 
Frederick co., Maryland, where a desperate engagement 
was fought, Sept. 14, 1862, bet. Reno's and Hooker's 
corps of Gen. McClellan's army, and a force of about 
30,000 Confederates, under Gens. Hill and Longstreet, 
in which the latter were defeated. The Unionists lost 
Gen. Reno in the action. 

South Orange, (rinj) in New Jersey, a town of 
Essex co.. 6 m. W. of Newark. * 

Southport, (Co tt,) a fashionable sea-bathing 
resort of England, co. of Lancaster, 18 m. N.E. of Liver- 
pool. Top. 18,085. 

fiouth'port. iu New Fork, a town of Chemung co., 
190 m. W.S.W. of Albany. 

Southwark, («Zt'árk,) a borough of England, co. 
Surrey, connecting with the city of London by bridges 
over the river Thames. Pop. 207,35, 

Southwark, in Pennsylvania, a former dist, of Phila- 
delphia co., now comprised within the incorporated 
limits of Philadelphia city. 

South Wheeling, (-hvrcl’ing,) in W. Virginia, a town 
of Ohio co.. on the Ohio River. 

Sonth Whitehall, (7 Ae.) in Pennsylvania, a 
town of Lehigh co., 6 m. N. W. of Allentown. 

Sonvalky. (soovil'ke,) a town of European Russra, 
kingdom of Poland, on an aflluent of the Niemen, 538 
m. S. W. of St. Petersburg. Pop. 13,143. 

Souvestre, EMILE, (20-vaistr,) a French author and 
journalist, B. at Morlaix, 1806; D. 1854. Among his best 
productions are The Confessions of a Workman, The Last 
Bretons, und Travels in Finistère. 

Sovereign, (4r'ür-In.) [Fr. souveratn.] ( Numis.) In 
England, a gold coin valued at twenty shillings; the 
standard weight of which is 5 d wt. 3:27 grs.. or 12337 1 
grs. troy; it ia otherwise known as the pound sterling, 
and is equal to $5. 

Sow, smo.) [From A. S. sugu.) (Zočl.) The female of 
the hog or swine species. 

Sow'-brend. (Bot.) See CYCLAMEN. 
land. N. W. Riding co. York, 3 m. S. W. of Haufax. Po 
15,465. 


Bowing, (ing.) (Agric., de.) The act, process, at 
operation of depositing seeds in the earth for their gem 
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mination and development into plante. They are either 
dispersed by the haud or by a sowing-tnachine or DRILL 
(J. r.), which deposits them ín drills or furrows. 

Boy, (i.) (O.) A condiment in tbe form of a dsrk- 
colored piquant sauce, prepured in China, Japan, and 
the k. Indies from the seeds of a kind of bean (Syu 
hispùda). It ia eaten with neh. 

Soy mida, (soime144.) (Bot.) A gen. of planta, O. 
Erythrorylacegm, containing only one species, S. febri 
Jugu, the Rohuna or Redwood of East India. Ita bark 
fa tonic, febrifugal, and astringent, 

Spa. %,) a town and much resorted to watering-place 
of Belgium, in the valley of the Ardennes, 22 m. 8.W. 
of Aix-la-Chapelle. The waters are chalybeates, and 
considered highly efficacious in liver-coinplainta, dvs- 
pepsia, &c. op, 6,000. Spa was frequented as a water- 
inx-place as carly as the 14th cent., und las given its 
name to many mineral springs. 

Space, (d.) (From L. sputium.] Literally, any de- 
gree or quantity of extension. — ( Mech.) The tine con- 
ceived to be described by the motion of a movable body 
considered as a point. — (Geom.) The area of any figure, 
ot which fille up the interval or distance between the 
lines that cause its termination. — i Typog.) Among 
printers, a slip of wood or metal used for creating an 
interval between linea or words. — ( Mus.) One ot tlie 
four blank spaces in à musical staff. 

Spadille, pA ee.) Fr.] ((5amesr.) In Ombre and 
Quadrille, the name given to the ace of spades, 

Bpadix, (spu'diks.) (From Gr. spas I pluck from. 
(Bot.) A branch or axis bearing numerous closely- 
packed sessile flowers, and inclosed in @ spathe or 
spat hes; a spike inclosed in a spathe. 

Spngnolett(o, José Rivers, (spahn-yo-lt'to.) a distin- 
guished painter of the Spanish school, k. at San Felipe 
de Xativa in 1588. He was 4 pupil of Curavaryio, and 
became court-painter at Madrid. He excelled in the 
portrayal of tragical subjects. The Adoratien of he 
Shepherds i$ one of his beat efforts. D. 1656. 

Spahis, ispah'ez.) [See Sevoy.| (Mil) A title given 
to certain regiments of Turkish cavalry, and also to 
those regiments in the French army raised from among 
the Arab population of Algeria, and from the French 
themselves in about equal numbers, their dress par- 
taking very much of the Arab character. 

Spain, (spán,) (anc. Hispania, a S. W. kingdom of Eu- 
rope, occupying three-fourths of the surface of the 
Iberian peninsula, bet. N. Lat. 369-159 48’, and W. Lon. 
3° 20 - 20’, b. N. by the Bay of Biscay aud France, E. 
and S. E. by the Mediterruncun, S. by the Straits of 
Gibraltar, S.W. and W. by Portugal, and N.W. by the 
Atlantic Ocean. S. has a coast-line extending 1,517 m., 
of which 712 m. belong to the Mediterranean and 605 to 
the Atlantic seaboard. Area, 195,60; aq. m. The geo- 
graphical configuration of this country upon the map 
presents somewhat the form of a pentagon, with its 
Darrowest apex at the Rock of Gibraltar. The Spanish 
Coast in general is indented with no bays of particular 
size or importance; the principal being the bays or 
gulfs of Rosas, Valencia, Cadiz, Pontevedra, Vigo, Be- 
tanzas. And Santander. The most prominent headlands 
are Capes Creux. Bagno, St. Martin, Nao, Palos, de Guta, 
Trafalgar, Torinano, de Penas, Ortegal, and Finisterre. 
The major part of & presents an elevated tablc-land or 
plateau, intersected by several great mountain-chains, 
The N. E. frontier is formed by the Pyrenees, separating 
the kingdom from France; thoee mountains throwing 
off collateral ranges, one of which, under the name of 
the Cantabrian Mts., passes in & direction due W., 
through Navarre, the Basque Provs., and Asturias, 
nearly aa far as Cape Finisterre. Another range takes 
a S.W.course through Catalonia, and forms tor some 
distance the boundary line bet. Aragon and Valencia. 
Other great chains are those of the Montes de Castile 
and de Toledo, and the Sicrras de Olbion and de Alba- 
racin,in the Castiles: the Sierra Morena, dividing New 
Castile from Andalusia; and the Sierra Nevada, culmi- 
mating in Mt. Mulnhacen (11,665 ft. passing 8. through 
Andalusia, after connecting with the Sierras de AI- 
baracin and Morena. The soil of the more central 
parts is of a tolernbly fertile character, being generally 
an alluvion mixed with sand and gypsum. The coast 
lands and those of the S. and Estremaduran valleys are 
more rich and productive and better adapted to agri- 
culture and vine-yprowing than the first-numed. Al- 
though watered by many noble rivers, euch as the 
Ebro, Douro, Minho, Tagus, Guadiana, and Guadal- 
quivir, the land is for the most part artificially irri- 
gated ;"it produces the cereals, rice, hemp and flax, cot- 
ton, coffee, sugar, cocoa, together with such fruits aa 
the viue, olive, orange, pomegranate, lemon, &c., in 
bigh perfection. Cattleraising is an important branch 
Of rural industry; and the pilchard, tunny, and an- 
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chovy fisheries profitably engage a large section of the 
coast populations. The mineral aspect of S. presents 
iron, lead, coal, quicksilver, marble and salt. Tte 
kingdom, formerly divided into 14 provs., has now 4 
(including those formed by the Balearic Islands and 
the Canaries); and, in addition thereto, possesses the 
following colonies: in America, the islaude of Cute and 
Puerto Rico; iu Asia and Oceanica, the Philippine, Care 
line, and Marianne Islands; and in Africa, the Guinea 
Islands, Fernando Po, and Tetuan : — embracing a total 
colonial area of 117,173 sq. m. The chief cities aud 
townsof S. comprise Madrid (the C.), Barcelona, Malaga, 
Valencia, Seville, Granada, Cadiz, Saragossa, Palo 
(Island of Majorca), Valladolid, Xeres, and Cordova, 
The govt. is an hereditary monarchy, based upon a 
deinocratic constitution established in 1569. The king 
is assisted by a responsible cabinet of ministers; and 
the people are represented by a national legisiature 
called the Cortes, which consists of a congress elected 
for three years, and composed of one deputy for every 
40.000 inhab., and of a senate elected for twelve yearn, 
consisting of four members sent by each prov. The 
Roman Catholic faith is the eetablished form of re 
ligion, and the priesthood possess considerable wealth 
and power, although the dominant influence they orce 
possessed lins been much curtailed of late years. The 
Spnuish army proper consisted in 1570 of 216,000 men 
(with an annual contingent of 30.000), besides 42.8 
militia, and a colonial force of 46.200 men; forming a 
grand total of 295,000 men of all arms. The navy at the 
sanie period consisted of 120 steamers of 467 guns, and 
8 sailing-ships carrying 32 gune, along with 4 steamera 
of 6; guns in course of construction, The revenue for 
1870-1 was estimated at 635,702,005 pesctar ($104 461- 
99; expenditure 716,667,443 pesetas ($150 550,151; 
thus exhibiting & deficit of 180,965,488 pesetas cor 
$41,215,227). On the 31st Dec. in the year above stated, 
the public debt stood at (including interest) 2,766 S50 475 
pesetas ($636,542,5045), to which must be added a lan 
contracted in 1571 of 60,000,000 escudos (824. N,. 
The pp exports comprise wheat, wines, olive-oil, fruita, 
quicksilver and other metals, wool, cork, seeds, and 
salt; and the bulk of foreign trade is carried on with 
France and Great Britain. The cotton manufacture is 
making considerable progress, and eilk stuffs are largely 
fabricated. All manufs. of tobacco, arms, and gunpow- 
der are carried on by the govt. exclueively. Theinhab. 
include 4 distinct races, viz., the Spaniards proper, the 
Basques, the Moriscoes, and the Gitunos. S., after being 
partially colonized by the Phoenicians and Cartlia- 
ginians, became a Roman prov. under Augustus, and 
gome 400 years afterward was successively overrun by 
the Vandals, Goths, and other northern races. In the 
Sth cent., the Moors successfully invaded the country, 
and remained virtual misters of the entire 8. portion 
of it till the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, when, in 
1492, they were finally driven back into Africa. Under 
Charles V., and his eon Philip II., & became the grea rest 
powerin the then world. But with the latter prince 
began that decay which speedily reduced it to a mere 
shudow of its past glory and importance. After the death 
of Charles II., in 1700, began the so-called Hur of the 
Spanish Succession, in which the rival claims of Frauce 
and Austria to the tliroue terminated in favor of Philip 
V., grandaon of the French king Louie XIV. Between 
1759 and 1763, an unsuccessful war was waged aguinst 
Enylanud, and in 1778 N. again took up arms against that 
country, and, at the peace of 1755, received the island of 
Minorca and the American Floridaa. The later chief 
events in Spanish historical annals have been: the 
struggle against Napoleon during the ao-called Zernin- 
sular War ; the restoration, by French arms in 1623, of 
the Bourbon dynasty in the person of Ferdinand VIT, 
whose tyrauny had led to a revolution in 1820; the 
Carlist. War, 1833-40, ending in the triumph of the 
Christinos (q. t.); the exile of Queen Christina in 
1554; n war with Morocco in 1858-0; the annexation 
of 8t. Domingo in 1561; a war with Peru and Chili 
in 1864-5; the downfall of the Bourbon monarchy in 
1565; the insurrection in Cuba ín 1565-75; the election 
of Amadeus of Savoy as king of Spain in 1570; hisabdi- 
cation in 1573; the adoption of a republican form of 
govt. under Castelar and Serruno, 1873-4; and the res- 
torution of the monarchy in the person of Alfonso 
XII., «on of Isabella, Jan., 1875. S. from 1873 to 1874 was 
the theatre of a civil war waged against the govt. by the 
adherents of Don Carlos, who held pearly all the N.E. 
of the country. Pop. 16,551,647. 

Spalding. in Georgia, a W. central co.; area, 200 sq. 
m.; C. Griffin. 

Spallansani, Lazzaro, (epahl-lahn-eak/no,) an Italian 
anatomist, B. in Modena, 1729; D. 1799. e was au- 


thor of, among other works, On the dotion qf the Heart 
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py the Blood-vessela, and Observations on the Transpiration 

of Plants. 

ione: (spdn.) [A. S.] A measure taken from the space 
tween the end of tbe thumb and the tip of the little 

finger, when extended. It is estimated at three bands’- 


breadths, or nine inches. — (Arch., de.) The spread of | Sparrow-hawk. 
an arch (as of a bridge) between its piers and abut- | Sparta, (spahr'tah,) or LACEDAE'MON, 


ments. | 
Spandrel, or Spandril,(spin'dril) [From span.) 
Arch.) The triangular space between the curve of an 
arch and the right lines inclosed by its exterior mould- 


ings. 
Spaniard, (spdn'ydrd.) (Geog.) A native or wee 
of Spain. 
Spaniel, (spin'y/l.) [From Hispaniola, the former name | 
of Hayti, whence came the best breed.) (Zo.) The 
Canis familiaris avicularius,a name given to several 
varieties of dog, remarkable for sagacity and obedience ; 
the largest and most beautiful of which is the Alpine 
or St. Bernard’s breed; and the smallest the King 
Charles’s breed, used as a lap-dog. | 
Span'ish-fly. (Zoöl.) See CANTHARIDÆ. 
Spar, qutm d [A. S. rar.] (Min.) A mass of crystal- 
ized stone; any sort of earth which breaks easily into 
cubical or laminated fragments with polished surfaces. 
—(Naut.) A round beam or piece of timber used for 
forming masts, yards, &c.;— hence, by implication, 
spars is understood to signify all the masts, yards, gaffs, 
and booms belonging to a ship. 
Sparidse, (spir'e-de.) (Zo9.) A family of acanthop- 
terygious fishes, which have no teeth in the palate, no 
spines or teeth 
un the opercu- 
lar bones, the 
muzzle not gib- 
bous, and the 
bones of the 
head not cav- 
ernous. Tho 
Sheepshead, 
Sargus ovis, of 
the Atlantic 
coast of the U. 
States, is from 
12 to 36 inches 
long; its flesh is very highly 
Scuppang, Big Porgee, or Scup, argyrops, of the 
same sea (Fig. 603), is from 8 to 12 inches long, with 
a short recumbent spine in front of the dorsal fin, and 
the sides with brilliant metallic reflections. 
Sparks, JARED, (par z,) an eminent American au- 
thor, 8. in Conn., 1789, after graduating at Harvard 
College, 1815, entered the ministry of the Unitarian 
Church at Baltimore, and became prof. of ancient and 
modern history at Harvard in 1839, and president of that 
university, 1849-52. D. 1866. His Life and Writings 
of George Washi (12 vola., 1833-40) is a valuable 
work. He also edited the First and Second Series of 
The Library of American Des (25 vols., 1835-48). 
rrow, [de Ser Zool.) The name of many small 
irds of the fam. Fri idx. The Hor arrow, Passer 
domesticus or Pyrgita domestica of the Ol World, lately 
ncclimatized in American parks and 8 is nearly 6 
ins. in length, and of a robust form. It isa very familiar 
bird, picking up its food from door, window, and farm- 
yard. Its voracity is extreme, and its incessant and 
monotonous note is fatiguing to the ear. But if Buffon's 
estimate be true that a pair of Sparrows will destroy 
about 4,000 caterpillars weekly in feeding their young, 
there is good reason to suppose that they sufficiently 
repay the trivial damage they may cause either in the 
garden or the field. There are many American species, 
among which we will mention only two: — The Chip- 
ping Sparrow, Spizella socialis, which is about 4 inches 
long, the wing nearly 3; the bill black, crown continu- 
ous chestnut, the 
forehead black; 
the rump, sides of 
the head and 
neck, ashy; the 
under parts whit- 
ish. This is one 
of the most com- 
mon birds. Its 
nest is slender, 
formed of grasses, 
and lin with 
hair, and placed 
upon an apple- 
tree or some low 
bush, but never on 
the ground. The 
eggs are 4 or 5, greenish-blue marked with dark-brown 


Fig. 603. — 8CUPANG, Or BIG PORGER. 


rized. The Scupang, 


Fig. 604, — 80NG-SPARROW. 


Spasm, (dem. 
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spots. The Song-sparrow, Melospiza melodia, of the U. 
States (Fig. 601), is 644 inches long, the wing over 214. 
It builds both on the ground and on trees. The eggs 
are 3 to 7, light greenish-white, speckled with dark 
umber, the specks larger towards the larger end. 
(Zodl.) See FALCONIDJAE. 

(Anc. Geog.) The 
C. of Laconia, the chief city of the Peloponnesus, and 
the rival of Athens in the history of ancient Greece, 
was situate on the right bank of the Eurotas, about 20 
m. from the sea, in a valley of remarkable beauty and 
fertility, b. W. and E. by the ranges of the Taygetus and 
Parnon. According to the tradition, Laceds»mon, son 
of Jupiter and Taygete, married Sparta, third in descent 
from Lenex, and gave the name of his wife to the city 
which he founded, and his own name to the people and 
country. Menelaus, husband of Helen,and his descend- 
ants, reigned in S., which was afterwards conquered 
by the Dorians, and the institutions of Lycurgus made 
it a nation of professional soldiers, B. c. 815. The first 
and second Messenian Wars (743-723 and 685-668) 
doubled its pop. and territory. At the outbreak of the 
Persian war, S. was by unanimous consent entrusted 
with the chief command. The battles of Thermopylæ 
and Salamis in 480, and of Platea in 479, were respec- 
tively fought under the Spartan generals Leonidas, 
Eurybiades, and Pausanias. A destructive earthquake 
occasioned a revolt of the helots and the third Messe- 
nian war (464—155). The long Peloponnesian war (431- 
404) terminated with the conquest of Athens. The 
Spartans then exerted unrivalled authority, until its 
defeat by the Thebans at Leuctra (371) and Mantinea 
(362), when it was stripped from the dominions which 
it had acquired from the Messenians, Arcadians, and 
Argives, and ceased to be a leading state in Greece. 
After a series of vicissitudes, S. passed into the hands 
of the Romans, and became a portion of the Roman p. 
of Achaia. Its site is now occupied by two villages, Ma- 
gula and Psychiko, and by the town of New Sparta. 


Sparta, in Wisconsin, a vill. of Monroe co., 25 m. E. N. E. 


of La Crosse. 


Spartacus, (spahr'ta-küs) a Roman gladiator, who, in 


the years 73 to 71 B. c., raised and maintained a revolt 
agninst Rome in Italy; but, after many victories, was 
at length defeated and slain. 


Spartanburg, (epár'tdn-bürg,) in S. Carolina, a N. W. 


dist.; area, 950 sq. m.; C. Spartanburg. 

) [From Gr. spasmos; spao, I draw.] 
( Med.) An involuntary contraction of the muscular 
fibres, or that state of the contraction of muscles which 
is not spontaneously disposed to alternate with relaxa- 
tion; it is generally accompanied by pain. When the 
contractions alternate with relaxation, they are called 
Convulsions. 


Spathe, (spáth) [Gr.] (Bot) A sheathing bract sur- 


rounding floral organs usually splitting longitudinally, 
as in tlie arum. 


Spatula, (*pit'wah.) [L., a little blade.) A broad, 


thin, flexible instrument of the knife kind, used by 
apothecaries in spreading plasters, and the like. 


Spavin, (spiv/n.) (From Fr. espavent.) (Vet. Surg.) A 


disease in horses, being a swelling or excrescence in 
the inside of a horse's hough. at first like gristle, but 
afterwards hard and bony. 


Spawn, (spaun.) [From A. S. spana, dregs.) (Zodl.) 


The eggs of FISHES, q. v. 


Spenker,(spék'r. (Pol) The title given to the func- 


tionary elected to preside over a legislative or parlia- 
mentary assembly, to preserve decorum, and regulate 
the order of debate, questions of rule, privilege, &c. 


Spear, (r.) [A.S.spere.] (Mil) A long lance with 


an iron point or a barbed head, used in war and the 
chase. 


Spear’-mint. (Bol.) See MENTHA. 

Spear'-wort, (-würt.) 

S oss d (spésh'dl-te.) [Lat. specialitas, peculiarity.] 
[fo ) t 


(Bot) See RANUNCULACES. 


erm applied to a contract evidenced by an 
instrument under seal, thereby differing from what is 
called simple contract, S. are, after debts of record, en 
titled to priority in the distribution of assets, and are 
not presumed to be satisfied until after twenty years. 


Specie, (zpe'she.) [An abbrev. form of specie. (Com., 


dx.) Gold, silver, or copper coin in circulation as a 
medium of commerce; thus distinguished from paper- 
money, or 


currency. 
Species, (spe'shez.) [L.] (Nat. Hist.) Such animals 


or vegetables as may be presumed to have descended 
from the same ancestors are said to belong to the same 
& Such beings are liable to vary from the influence of 
circumstances. Whether the variation is indefinite or 
restricted within certain limits is a question upon 
which naturalists are divided, and the solution of which 
is attended with much difficulty. Different races from 
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the same parents are called varieties. — ( Log.) A pred- 
icable which is supposed to express the entire attri- 
butes of the group of individuals of which it is the de- 
nominator. 

Specific, (epe-sif'ik.) [From L. species, a peculiar sort.] 
(Mel. A remedy which either certainly cures some 
particular disease or is less fallible with regard to it 
than other remedies. 

Specification, (spé»if-e-ka'shin) [From L. species, 
and facere, to make.) (Law.) See PATENT. 

Specif'ic Gravity, (gráv'e-te.) (Phys) The weight 
of any kind of matter, considered with reference to that 
of an equal bulk of some other, which is assumed as a 
standard of comparison ; and this standard, by univer- 
sal consent, is distilled water — generally at 62° Fahr. 
Comparison may be made with distilled water at any 
temperature, if the allowance required by its altered 
density is taken into account. It happens that a cubic 
foot of distilled water weighs 1000 ounces avoirdupois. 
Consequently, assuming this as the S. G. of rain-water, 
and comparing all other bodies with it, the numbers 
that express the S. G. of bodies will at the same time 
denote the weight of a cubic foot of each in avoirdupois 
ounces; which is a great convenience in numerical 
computations. From the preceding definition we read- 
ily deduce the following laws: — 1. In bodies of equal 
magnitude, the S. G. are directly as the weights, or as 
their densities. 2. In bodies of the same S. G., the 
weights will be as the magnitudes. 3. In bodies of 
equal weights, the S. G. are inversely as the magnitudes. 
4. The weights of different bodies are to each other in 
the compound ratio of their magnitudes and S. G. 
Hence it is obvious that, of the magnitude, weight, and 
J. G. of a body, any two being given, the third may be 
found; and we may thus ascertain the magnitude of 
bodies which are too irregular to admit of the applica- 
tion of the common rules of mensuration ; or we may, 
by knowing the S. G. and magnitude, find the weight 
of bodies which are too ponderous to be submitted to 
the action of the balance or steel-yard ; or lastly, the 
magnitude and weight being given, we may ascertain 
the specific gravities. The S. G. of a solid is found by 
weighing it first in air, and then while immersed ín 
distilled water, or some fluid of known density which 
will not dissolve it. The weight lost by immersion is 
the weight of a quantity of fluid equal in bulk to the 
body. The i of the body in air, divided by the 
weight lost, will be its & G. with reference to 
the fluid employed. If the body will not sink 
in the fluid, some substance that will make it 
sink must be attached toit. The effective part 
of the weight, added to the weight of the body, 
will be the weight of an equal bulk of the 
fluid; and dividing the weight of the body in 
air by this, will give its &. G. with respect to 
the fluid. The most accurate and concise mode 
of ascertaining the density of liquids is to em- 
ploy a small glass measure with a very short 
narrow neck, called a S. G. bottle, and adjusted 
to hold exactly 1,000 grains of distilled water. 
The vessel being counterpoised, and then filled 
with any other liquid, its weight is observed, 
and the density of its contents, compared with 
that of water, may be found by merely cutting 
off three decimal] places. After each operation, 
the glass must be carefully rinsed with pure 
water, and again dried, by heating it, and then 
sucking out the humid air by means of a slender 
tube. The & G. bottle enables us to take the S. 
G. of a body which is in powder — of a soil for 
instance. For this purpose, half the quantity 
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consists of two telescopes, ordinarily of from ten t» 
twenty inches focus, arranged on a stand with the two 
object-glasses facing each other. The eye-piece of one 
is removed, and in its place is a narrow slit formed of 
two straight edges of metal, adjustable with screws so 
as to allow a line of light of any desired width to enter 
the instrument. If the two telescopes are now placed 
in a line, the slit being illuminated, an observer at tbe 
eye-piece of the other telescope will see a magnified 
image of this slit in the form of a brilliant line of light. 
Now, let a glass prism be placed in the instrument be- 
tween the two telescopes, and let the observing tele- 
scope be turned round so as to bring it into the path oí 
the ray of light which has been deflected by the prism, 
and suppose the slit is illuminated with homogeneous 
light — that from a soda flame, for instance — the ob- 
server will still see in the telescope an image of the slit 
as sharply defined as before, since the prism has only 
deflected the ray from its course, but can exert no dis- 
persive action on it because the light is homogeneous, 
Now, while everything remains as before, let a flame 
colored with thallium, as well as sodium, be placed in 
front of the slit; in this case we have two rays of light 
passing through the prism, one homogeneous yellow, 
as before, forming a yellow image of the slit, and 
another homogeneous green, from the thallium, form- 
ing a green image. But these two colors have different 
refrungibilities ; two images of the slit will therefore be 
seen side by side, one bright yellow and the other 
bright green, the latter being more refracted from the 
original direction of the light than the yellow image. 
Let us now introduce a third substance into the flame, 
viz. lithium. This will emit homogeneous red light, 
and consequently in the observing telescope a red image 
of the slit will be seen by the side of the other two, 
and not so much refracted as either of them. If, there- 
fore, the observer places at one end of the instrument 
a spirit-lamp, in the flame of which are compounds of 
the three metals, lithium, sodium, and thallium, and 
looks through the eye-piece at the other end, he will 
see three colored images of the slit, or, in other words, 
three colored lines — red, yellow, green — separated by 
a definite interval. This appearance is called the spec- 
trum of the light, and the instrument is called a qe 
troscope. In this description the principle rather than 
the details of construction have been given ; these vary 
with almost every maker. 


Fig. 605. — SOLAR SPECTRUM. 


of water the bottle would hold is to be placed in it; Spectrum, (trum) pl. Spectra. [L., a something 


then just enough of the clay, &c., to cause it to be 
filled with the mixture; and it is then to be weighed. 
The weight of the water being deducted, the remain- 
der will be the weight of the clay, &c.; and this, divided 
by half the weight of the water which the bottle 
would hold, will be the S. G. of the clay, &c. The & 
G. of fluids may also be ascertained by the HYDROM- 
ETER, g. v. 

Specimen, (spés'e-mén.) [From L. specio, I inspect.] 
A sample or small portion of anything. intended to ex- 
hibit the class, character, kind, or quality of the whole, 
or of something not exhibited. 

Spectacles, (epék/ta-kiz.) (From L. specio, to look at.) 
(Opt) Lenses to fix in front of the eyes for the pur- 
pose of rendering vision more distinct. Long-sighted 
eyes require convex lenses, while short -sighted eyes 
require concave lenses. These are usually of equal 

acd uere on each nh 
pectroscope, (spéX'tro-skóp.) [From L. spectrum, an 
apparition, and Gr. skopeo, I AA s (Opt.) An in- 
strument for forming and examining the spectrum. It 


seen.] (Opt.) Ifa pencil of solar light, SA (Fig. 605), is 
allowed to pass through a small aperture in the window- 
shutter of a dark chamber, the pencil tends to form a 
round and colorless image of the sun at K; but if a 
flint-glass prism, arranged horizontally, be interposed 
in its passage, the beam, on emerging from the prism, 
becomes refracted towards its base, and produces on a 
distant screen a vertical band, colored in all the tints 
of the rainbow, which is called the solar spectrum. In 
this spectrum there is, in reality, an infinity of differ- 
ent tints, which imperceptibly merge into each other, 
but it is customary to distinguish seven principal colors. 
These are violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange, red ; 
they are arranged in this order in the spectrum, the 
violet being the most refrangible, and the red the least 
so. They do not all occupy an equal extent in the spec- 
trum, violet having the greatest extent, and orange the 
least. This experiment proves that common light is 
not homogeneous, but compounded ef rays ef various 
colors, which become se ted by reason of their dif- 
ferent refrangibilities. means of a suitable contrive 
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ance, the colored rays obtained from a sunbeam may 
be again collected into a beam of white light. If any 
of the colors of the & be experimented on, it will be 
found that it cannot be decomposed; in other words. 
the origina] beam has been divided into homogeneous 


rays. 

Spectrum Analysis. (Opt) A term applied toa 
method of qualitative analysis which haa been recently 
introduced, and by means of which important discover- 
les, bearing on the distribution of the chemical ele- 
ments not only in new terrestrial localities, but also in 
the sun, fixed stars, comets, and nebule, have been ob- 
tained. By its means four new elements have been 
discovered, viz., cesium, rubidium, thallium, and in- 
dium. It has been long known that the solar spectrum 
(see SPECTRUM) is marked by transverse dark lines, of 
which some hundreds have been counted. When the 
light of a flame is transmitted through a glass prism, 
the spectrum produced exhibits certain bright trane- 
verse lines whenever certain metallic substances are 
burnt in the flame. Experiments showed that the same 
substances always produced the same kind of line and 
in the same part of the spectrum. The presence of the 
lines in the S. might, therefore, be regarded as a proof 
of the presence of the respective metals. For example, 
if a small quantity of common salt (chloride of sodium) 
be burnt, a bright yellow line appears in the S. in a 
particular position. It has been ascertained that a 
quantity of sodium, less than the three-millionth part of 
a milligramme, can be easily detected in this wav, and 
thus this is infinitely the most delicate test that can be 
applied to the detection of sodium. Again, if a lithium 
compound be projected into the flame, two sharply- 
defined lines at once make their appearance, one being 
of a weak yellow, the other of a bright red. Thus, a 
quantity of lithium, less than the millionth part of a 
milligramine, may be detected by the eye. This method 
of spectrum analysis is now constantly used in chemi- 
cal laboratories. As it has been proved that the black 
lines of the spectrum are simply due to the reversal of 
luminons lines, it is evident that the presence of an 
element can be just as conclusively proved by recog- 
nizing its system of black lines as of its bright lines; 
therefore, by carefully preparing maps of the lines 
given by the terrestrial and comparing them with the 
lines of the solar, stellar, and other spectra, the terres- 
trial elementa (iron, copper, zinc, nickel, sodium, &c.) 
are shown to he present in the celestial bodies. 

Speculation, (spcX-u-ia'shin.) [From L. speculor, I 
watch for.) (Cm.) The art or practice of buying arti- 
cles of merchandise, or any purchasable commodity 
whatever, in expectation of a riseof price and of selling 
the same at a considerable advance. In this it is dis- 
tinguished from regular trade, in which the profit ex- 
pected is the difference between the retail and whole 
sale prices; or the difference of price in the place where 
the goods are purchase and the place to which they 
are to be carried for market. 

Speeulum. (spX'o-12m.) II..] (Opt.) Any polished 

ody employed for the purpose of reflecting light; but 
it is generally understood to mean a metallic surface, 
one of glass being termed mirror. — S. metal, or that of 
which the mirrors of reflecting telescopes are made, 
naually consist of two parts of copper and one of tin; 
and its whiteness is improved by a little arsenic.— 
(Surg.) An instrument for dilating and keeping open 
a wound, in order to examine it attentively. 

Speech, (spec.) (From A. S. aporcan, to utter.] The 
faculty of expressing one's thoughts by words or articu- 
late sounds, 

Speed well. (el.) (Bot.) See Veronica. 

Speke. Jous HaANNING, (spék,) an English explorer, B. 

n co. Somerset, 1827. After some years of service in 
the Indian army, he accompanied Capt. Burton (q. v.) 
on his travels in Central Africa, and discovered Lake 
Victoria N'yanzn, in 1858. IIe also claimed to have 
found the sources of the Nile in 1862, by following up 
that river to the N'yanza. D. 1801. 

Spencer, HERBERT. A distinguished English philoso- 
pher, born at Derby about 1820. Ile learned civil en- 
gineering, but after 1845 devoted himself to philo- 
eophical study and literature. His chief labor has 
consisted in the development of an elaborate system of 
philosophy, based on modern science. 

Spenser. EnuUxp. (anen ur.) one of the most eminent 
of English pocts, was n. in London, 1553. After gradu- 
ating at Cambridge, he produced in 1579 his charming 

toral The Shepherd's Calendar, and dedicated it to 

is friend Sir Philip Sidney. In 1580, he became secre- 
tary to Lord Grey de Wilton, Viceroy of Ireland, and 
received a grant of 3,028 acres of forfeited lands in the 
co. Cork, where he fixed his residence at Kilcolman 
Castle, and became the friend and associate of Sir 
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Walter Raleigh. In 1598 he served as sheriff of the 
co., lost his castlo and estate during the Earl of Tyrone's 
Rebellion, and p.—all in the same year. S. has been 
styled the English “ Ariosto," and, as the author of The 
Faerie Queene, will ever hold his place as one of the 
world's great poeta. 


Sperm, (spürm.) Same as SEMEN, q. v. 
Spermaceti, (sptirm-a-set’e.) (From L. sperma, seed, 


and Gr. ketos, a sea-monster.] (Chem.) A white crystal- 
line fatty substance occurring with sperm-oil In the 
head of the sperm-whale. It is very soft and brittle, 
and melts at abt. 1049. Sp. gr. 0:943. 
rmatozoa, (-o ah,) pl. of SPERMATOZOUN. (From 
. sperma, and Gr. sdon, an animal.) ( Physiol.) Reputed 
animalcules seen in the sperm, and considered to be th. 
formative agents furnished by the male in geueration. | 


Spermophilus, (Urn- eds.) (Zool.) A gen. of 


urrowing rodent animals, fam. Siuridæ, characterized 
by a squirrel-like body, well developed cheek-pouchea, 
and  abeence M 
of the thumb- 
claw. Tho Cali- 
fornia Ground 
Squirrel, S 
Beechyit, is 
notorious for 
its depreda- 
tions upon the 
farm pro- 
ducts, and for 
its extensive 
exca vations. : 
The Striped 2*3 
Soper ona NU ‘ E v. 
pard Sper- UPS E E eee 
mophile, & ETS Mal Oe OP AS 
tridecem - line- Fg. 606. — 8TRIPED GOPHER, 
atus (Fig. 606) 
of N. America, is a beautiful animal, abt. the size 
of the Red Squirrel, the color dark-brown above, with 
light stripes and lines of light spots alternating with 
each other. Its burrows are quite deep and branching, 
and into these it dieappeurs with a chirp whenever it is 
alarmed. 


Sperm’-whale,. (Zodi.) See PHYSETERIDR. 
Spezia, (La.) (spéd/ae-ah,) or SPEZZIA, a seaport and 


important naval arsenal of N. Italy, at the head of the 
Gulf. and 50 m. E S. E. of the city of Genoa. Pop. 13,000. 
— An island of the Greek Archipelago, 10 m. 8. of 
Hydra, in the Gulf of Nauplia. Area, 26 sq. m. Pup. 
7.500. 


Sphene, (s/cn.) A mineral substance, found amorphous 


and in crystals. It is composed of nearly equal parts 
of oxide of titanium, silica, and lime. Its colors are 
various, inclining either to gray, yellow, brown, or dif- 
ferent shades of green. 


Sphere, (s/ér.) [Gr. ephaira.] (Geom.) A solid body, 


such as would be formed by the revolution of a circle 
about its diameter, as an axis. Its surface is in every 
part equally distant from a point called its centre. Its 
area is equal to the perimeter of its great circle, muiti- 
plied by its diameter; and its solid contents are equal 
to its surface multiplied by one-third of its radius, — 
(Ast.) The concave orb or expanse which invests our 
globe, and in which the heavenly bodies appear to be 
fixed, at an equal distance from the eye. The ancients 
called the orbits of the different planets, and the space 
occupied by the fixed stars, S.; thus, the S. of Jupiter, 
the S. of the fixed stars, &c. In the Ptolemaic as- 
tronomy, the S. were supposed to be solid and trans- 
parent; to revolve about a common centre indepen- 
dently of one another, each carrying its planet, &c., 
along with it. —(Geog.) A representation of the earth 
on the surface of a globe; showing the position of the 
equator, ecliptic, meridian, &c. When the poles are in 
the horizon, the ancients called it a right S.; when in 
the zenith, a parallel S.; and when in any other posi- 
tion, an oblique S. 


Spherienl. (s/ére-kdl.) (From Gr. tphaírikos.] Lit- 


erally, pertaining to or having the form of a sphere or 
orbicular body. —S. excesa, the superfluity, above two 
angles, of the sum of theangles of a spherical triangle; 
or, in other words. the sum by which any three angles 
of any triangle on the surface of a sphere or spheroid, 
exceeds two right angles, —S. trigonometry, that branch 
of the science by which are computed the sides and an- 
gles of spherical triangles. —S. geometry is that dept. 
of geometric science which treats of spherical magni- 
tudes. — S. triangle. (Geom.) A triangle formed by 
the mutual intersection of three great circles of the 


here. 
Spherícs. (er Ls.) The doctrine of the sphere, 


ticularly of the several circles described on its 
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with the method of projecting the same on a plane; the 
doctrine of its properties considered as a geometrical 
body. 

Spheroid, oi.) 
and eidos, form.] A bod 
sphere, but not perfectly 
or prolate. The earth is found to be an oblate 
is, flatted at the poles ; 
formed by some astrono 
oblong sphere, 

Sphincter, (z/ingk'tür. 
press tightly.] (Anat.) 
of the body, which perform the functions of shuttin 
binding the aperture around which they are placed ; as, 
the sphincter ani, or that which acts in connection with 
the anus and urethra. 

Sphingidzse, (1/in'je-de.) 
am., comprising the most robus 
in the O. LEPIDOPTERA, and generally distinguished by 
their strength of flight and large size. The antenna | 
are prismatic, and terminated by a little feather or 
thread; the tongue is often extremely long, in some | 
species even exceedin 
labial palpi are broad and com pressed, and closely cov- 
ered with scales ; the labrum and mandihles are m*nute; 
the body is long, and acute behind : and the wings, espo- 
cially the hinder pair, small. The caterpillars are 


[From Gr. sphaira, a sphere, 
y or figure approaching to a 
spherical. A & is either oblate 
S., that 
whereas an opinion had been 
mers, that it was a prolate or 


From Gr. sphingo, I com- 
The name of several muscles 


(Zol.) The Hawk-moth 
t and powerful insects | 


. 607. — HAWK-MOTH, (7% mpelus satellitia. 
) 


naked, cylindrical, and 16-footed $ 
with pale oblique stripes upon th 
and are usually furnished with a sh 
of the 11th segment. 
become pups, which 
modifications occur i 


they are ornamented 
e sides of the body, 
ort horn on the back 
They descend into the earth to 
are naked and conical. Various 
n the character of the imago in 
this family. The gen. Sphinz, as formerly limited, con- 
tains the Sphinges proper, which by modern writers 
are referred to the genera Sphinz, Ceratomia, Pirilampe- 
lus (Fig. 607), Sesia, &c. 
Sphinx, (sfingkz.) or SPHYNX. [Gr.] (Antiq.) A fabulous 
monster who ravaged Thebes until answer shonld be 
nigmas. On (Edipus having explained al 
the riddles, the monster immediately flung herself into 
the sea and perished. The form of the so-called p- 
tian sphinxes is that of a winged lion with a human 
head and bust, always in a lying attitude, whereas the 
Greek sphinxes are represented in any attitude which 
might suit the fancy of the poet. — (Zoöl.) See SPAIN- 
ob. 
Spica, (. [L., an ear of corn.] (A.) Virginis, 
a E sa of the first magnitude in the constellation 
rgo. 

Spiccato, x- Kao.) [It. 
directing the full and dis 
note. In orchestrati 


species.) (Com.) A general 
of aromatic smell and pun- 
as condiments and in tbe cuisine. 
es, nutmegs, cinnamon, 
S. in ordinary use. 

Zoól) See ARANEIDA. 

( Zod.) 


Characters 
Hohensteins, 
and Hammer and Anvi 
spt-ge'le-ah. 
mericap plants, O. 


l (1869). 
) (BoL) A gen. of subtropical 
consisting of annual 


cor Spike, (spix.) 


‘Spinal Cord, or Maznow, (ind.) From 
nalis, 


g the whole body in length ; the | 


| 
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or perennial herbs, with opposite or whorled ovate or 
lance-shaped leaves, and purple or blue flowers (with 
funnel-shaped corollas) arranged in terminal one-sided 
spikes. The Pink-root, Worm-grass, or Indian-pink of 
the shops, is the produce of &. marilandica, a native of 
the S. States, a herb of from 6 to 18 inches high, with 
poo fibrous roots, rather large ovate leaves, and 
utiful carmine funnel-shaped corollas contracted at 
the apex, and not unlike those of the Scarlet Honey- 
suckle. Both rootsand leaves of this and of & ia 
a common S. American weed, are active anthelmintics, 
but their efficacy is much impaired by keeping. 
From L. spica.) (Bot) A kind of im 
florescence in which sessile flowers are borne upon e 
simple peduncle, as in Lavender, 4e. — (Gun.) To spike 
a cannon is to render it useless by blocking up the vent- 
hole by means of a large nail or spike being driven 


into it. 
L. - 
de - 


ing to a spine. 
(Amat) Thai 
part of the ner. 
vous system 
which is en. 
closed (Fig. &s; 
in the spinal 
column (see 
VERTEBRS) 
of vertebrate 
animals. At its 
upper end it is 
connected with 
that part of the 
human brain 
called the me 
dulla ta, 
and is contin- 
ued to the first 
or second lura- 
bar vertebra, 
giving off in its 
course thirty- 
one pairs of 
nerves, each 
havin two 
roots. t has 
been proved 
that sensation 
depends upon 
the posterior 
root, and the 
power of wol. 
untary motion 
upon the ante 
rior root. The 
S. C. is com- 
posed of white 
and gray ner- 
vous matter, 
the white being 
on the outer 
side. 


indle 
pa) (aS) 
in 
for twisting the 
thread in a 


handloom, and 
on which the 


twisted thread 
is after wards 
wound. See 
WEAYING.— 
( Camb.) A meas- 
ure of 18 hanka 
or 15,120 yards 
of cotton yarn; 
or of 24 heers 
85 14,400 yards 
; linen yarn.— 
Fig. 608. " 

sti: fe meer Geren ae e e 

" r Th " 7 " 4 
berance (pene cerebelli); DD, medulia spi- Decimi 
nalis (showing laterally the roots of of the arc Je. 
spinal nerves); E E, spinous processes of curvilinear line 
the vertebra; F, 7th vertebra; G. about its 
Ma, prea dada H, 5th lumbar vert chord; the one 
aps. generated 
" verb its = is vri as Some. [a N 

enard, (spik’ndrd,) or NARD. r. nardos. 

N hig b M o the ancients, and used ke 


hly priz 
in baths and at Mute It was brought from India, and 
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was very costly. The “ointment of spikenard " (John 
xii. 3) was probably an oil or fat impregnated with the 
perfume. The plant which produces it has been ascer- 
tained to be a species of the gen. NARDOSTACHIS, q. v. 

Spinach, (:pin'dj.) (Bot.) See SPINACIA. 

Spinacia, (spin-a’shuh.) (Bot) A genus of plants, O. 
Chenopodiacesw, composed almost entirely of unin terest- | 
ing weedy-looking plants, with small flowers of no | 
beauty. The Common Spinach, S. oleracca, is solely 
cultivated for its large fleshy leaves, which, although | 
rather insipid, are cousidered wholesome: nud when 
properly dressed, and thoroughly deprived of all inis] 
ure before being mashed with butter or rich cravy and 
a few sorrel leaves, they make au excellent dish, whieh 
may be eaten with any kind of ment. lt is n singular 
fact that the water drained from Spinach, after being 
boiled, is capable of making as good match-paper as 
that made by a solution of nitre. 

Spin'dle-tree. (Bot.) See EUONYMUS. 

Spindle-worm Moth. (Zo/.) See NOCTUALIT X. 

Spine, (spin.) [From L. spina, the buckbone.] ( Anat.) 
Ene column of bones in the back of the vertebrate ani- 
mals. See VERTEDR/&. —( Bot.) A thorn or sharp pro- 
cess from the woody part of a plant. It differs from a 
prickle, which proceeds from the bark. A F. some- 
times terminates a branch of leaf; and sometimes is 
axillary, growing at the angle formed by the branch or 
leaf with the stem. The wild apple, the aloe, &c., are 
armed with S. or thorna; the gooseberry bush, the 
bramble, and the rose have prickles, S. are branches, 
the development of which has been arrested. — Aculei 
or prickles are a kind of hardened hair. — (Zl.) A 
slender acuminated spike found in certain fishes. 

Spine-finned Fishes. (Zvc/.) See AcAxNrnor- 
TERYGIANS, : 

Spinel, (spe-n4',) or Cevtonite. [Fr. spinelle,] (Min.) 
A subspecies of ruby of different colors, red, brown, 
yellow, aud sometimes blue; it consists chiefly of alu- 
mina and magnesia, with a coloring matter consisting 
sometimes of oxide of chromium, but generally of ox- 
ide of iron. 

Spinet. (spia-U.) [Fr. epinette.] (Mus) A stringed 
netrument, now no longer in use. It differed from the 
harpsichord in little else than size. Like that instru- 
ment, it was somewhat in the form of a harp, and was 
indeed called a couched harp, 

Spinning. (spii/ning.) (Manuf.) The act or art of 
uniting fibres of silk, fax, hemp, wool, hair, or other 
materials into thread. It is either performed on the 
wheel with a distaff and spindle, or by machinery. 
Among the Greeks and Romans, & was the chief em- 
ployment of the women; the rites of marriage directed 
their attention to it, und the distaff and fleece were not 
only the emblems, but the objects of the most impor- 
tant domestic duties of a wife. 

Spinning -jenny, (Jen'ne.) A machine invented 

y Hargreaves, in 1767, which enabled one person to 
spin from 80 to 120 threads as easily as a single thread 
previously. It was adapted for spinning only the softer 
descriptions of yarn which were used in weft; being 
incapable of giving the firmness and hardness required 
in that which was used as warp; and it was soon gu- 
perseded by the spinning-trame of Arkwright, which 
could spin any number of threads, of any degree of 
hardness and fineness, and required only to be fed with | 
cotton, and to have the threads joined when broken. 

Spinoza, (spe nozah,) BENEDICT, an eminent philosopher 
of the pantheistic school, B. at Amsterdam, 1632. He | 
was originally named Baruch, which, after being ex- 
communicated for his so-called heretical opinions from 
the Judaistic communion, he exchanged for its equiv- 
alent Benedict, While still a youth, he eagerly im- 
bibed the Descartian philosophy, and, to eacape perse- 
cution by the religious sect he had abandoned, retired 
into Holland, where he passed his life asa recluse, dying | 
at the Hague in 1677. His chief published work, Ethica 
More Geonetrico demonstrata, brought upon him much 
opprobrium in his day. Ho sought therein to demon- 
strate that the infinity of God required the exclusion 
of all other substance. &. haa been styled the founder 
of modern Pantheisin, and his doctrines exercised much 
influence over the minds of Göthe, Lessing, and other 
of the most eminent of German philosophers, 

Spinster, (spin’stur.) (Law. The common designa- 
tion given to an unmarried woman, without other dis- 
tinguishing rank or titlo; in legal documents it fol- 
lows the surname, and in this respect ia used as a term 
correlative to that of bachelor. 

Spiracles, (spir'c-kiz.) [From L. spiro, I breathe.] 
Nat. Hist.) In animals or vegetables, small pores or 
vent-holes by which air, &c., is inspired or exhaled. 

Spirrea, (spi-re'uh.) (Bol.) An extensive gen. of 
shrubby or herbaceous plants, O. Eosacee, the Meadow- 
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sweet or Queen of the Meadows, S. ulmaria, common 
near watercourses and in damp meadows, has an erect 
slender rigid stem abt. 2 feet high, and terminal dense 
curymbs of white highly fragrant flowors. 


Spiral, (spi'ràl.) (From Gr. epeira, anything wound 


round another.] (Geom.) A curve which winds round 
a centre, and in its progress continually increases its 
distance from that centre. The fuse or spring of a 
watch gives a good idea of this curve. There are vari- 
ous kinds of spirals, which have received their names 
from their inventors or their properties; thus, the S. 
of Archimedes, the hyperbolic N., Kc. (See HELIX.) — 
(Arch.) A curve that ascends winding about a cone or 
spire, so that all points continually approach its axis, 


Spire, (spir.) [Same deriv.) (Arch.) Among the an- 


cients, the astragal or torus of the base of a column; 
also, sometimes, a term to designate the column itself. 
Among the moderns, a steeple that diminishes by de- 
grees as it ascends, whether conically or pyramidally. 
—(Geom.) A progressive line drawn round a common 
axis, with an interval between each circle. 


Spires, (spirz.) (Gr. SPEYER, or SPEIER; anc. Civitas 


Noriomagua.) A manuf. city of Germany, C. of the Ba- 
Varian cire. of the Palatinate, at the confluence of the 
Speyerbach with the Rhine, 17 m. N. E. of Landau. This 
was a place of importance under the Romans, and the 
Beat of residence of several of the German emperors in 
the Middle Ages. Of the 41 diets which have assem- 
bled in this city, that held in 1529 was memorable for 
the protest of the Reformers against the decrees of the 
Papacy. Jp. 11,742. 


Spirit, (nit.) [From L. spiritus, breathing.) ( Metaph.) 


Any incorporcal being, substance, or intelligence; as 
distinguished from a material body or entity. —(Chem.) 
Any inflammable liquor obtained by distillation; as 
brandy, rum, &c. Ordinary S. contain from 50 to 52 per 
cent. of alcohol; S of wine, from 62 to 67 per cent. 
What is called proof S. containg 46,4 per cent. by weight 
of real alcohol, and has a sp. gr. ut 609 Fahr. of 0°9198, 
When S. is said to be any number over proof, the ex- 
pression means that 100 gallons of it would take that 
number of gallons of water to reduce it to proof 
strength; thus, 100 gals. of S. 10 over proof, would ro- 
quire 10 gals. of water to reduce it to proof; the result 
of the mixture being 110 gals. at proof. (See ALCO- 
HOL.) — The Spirit, or Holy Spiri, (Theol) See Hoty 
Gnost. 


Spirito, («pir'e-to, or Sprritoso. (It, spiritedly.] 


(us.) A term prefixed to a movement to direct that 
it be performed in an energetic and spirited manner. 


Spiritualism, (spir/it-u-il-izm.) [From L. spiritus, 


an essence.] (PRil.) As distinguished from Material. 
tsm, that system which supposes everything real, to be 
spirit; what is called the external world being a suce 
cession of notions impressed on the mind by the Deity 
— which was the opinion of Berkeley: or a mere educt 
of the mind — which was that of Fichte. — Of late, 
however, the term S. has been almost exclusively ap- 
plied,at least in America, to a faith in the frequent 
communications of intelligence from the spirit-world, 
by the agency of plivsical phenomena, usually manl- 
fested through a person possessing peculiar Suscepti- 
bility, called a medium — which faith is called Spiritism 
in continental Europe. By the raps and tapping of 
tables, and by the control of the medium's organs to 
write and speak, the spirits are supposed to express 
their own peculiar intelligence in a degree of perfec- 
tion proportioned to the development and passivity of 
the medium ; and it is averred that persons while un- 
der the spiritual afflatus have often spoken in foreign 
tongues which they had never learned; and writings in 
languages to them unknown have, in a few instances, 
been produced in their presence, as we are told, by in- 
visible hands, S. originated in America in about 1848; 
but it was iu 1555 and following years thatit made con- 
siderable progress, both in the U. States and Europe, 
owing to the wonderful performances of the celebrated 
American medium Daniel D. Home. The reader whe 
wishes to learn more of S. may consult the following 
works: Modern Spiritualism, its Facts and Fanaticisma, 
Incidents in my Life, by D. D. Homo; From Maller to 
Spirit ; Le Lirre dea Exprinta, and Le Livre des Mediums, 
by Alain Kardec, Paria. The recent confession of Miss 
Fox, the early apc-tle of S., and the report of the 
Seybert Cominission'' (1888), have lessened the number 
of believers in modern 5. 


Spiritual Court. [From L. spiritualia, incorporeal.] 


(Law.) A court or tribunal of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 


Spirulidze, (spe-roo'le-de.) (Zoll.) A fam. of dibrane 


chiate cephalopods, characterized chiefly by having a 
spiral, discoid, chambered shell developed in the sub- 
stance of the mantle, instead of a calcareous or ho 
plate. 
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Spit, (spit.) [From A. S. epitu.) (Hydrog.) A long, 
narrow neck of saud extending trom the shore seaward. 

Spitcheoch, %.) (Cookery.) An cel, or fowl, 
split lengthwise and brandered over hot coals. 

Spithend. %“ /I.) n roadstead and naval rendezvous, 

n the English Channel, opposite Portsmouth harbor 
and between it and tlie Isle of Wight. It is more than 
capable of floating with ease and safety all the ships of 
the combined navies of Europe. 

Spitzbergen, (spisbárg-gn.) a cluster of islands in 
the Arctic Ocean, and within the Polar Circle, being 
the northernmost land yet known to exist. They are 
situate bet. N. Lat. 760 30'-509 40’, E. Lon. 99-222, 200) 
miles N. of the extreme point of the Norwegian coast 
Their surface is covered with glaciers and eternal snows, 
and they are considered as belonging to Russia. These 
islands were discovered by Barentz, a Dutch navigator, 
in 1506, and they are sometimes touched at by whaling- 
vessels. 

Splanchnology, (sidnqk-nél’oy.) [From Gr. 
splanchnon, the internal parts of the body, and logos, 
a discourse.) (Med.) A treatise or description of the 
viscera ; also the doctrine of diseases of the internal 
parts of the body. 

Spleen. (%.) [From Gr. spt^n.. (Anat) A soft, 
spongy substance, situated on the left side, between the 
eleventh and twelfth false ribs (Fig. 265), and covered 
with a firm membrane, arising from the peritoneum, 
It is of an oval torm, about one-fifth smaller than the 
liver: hollow towards the stomach, and convex towards 
the diaphragm and ribs; it is, however, not unfre- 
quently irregular, and has many fissures. The use of 
the S has been much controverted, but the most prob- 
able opinion seems to be, that it serves to render more 
fluid the blood, out of which the bile is to be afterwards 
secreted, and that by this means obstructions, which 
must otherwise be frequent, are prevented, and the se- 
cretion of the bile promoted. In figurative language 
we use the word S for ill-humor; as, to vent one's S. 

Splenization, (---20’shtin.) (Same deriv.) (Med) That 
secondary stage of pneumonia in which the tissue of 
the lungs resembles that of the spleen. 

Splent. (pleat) (From D. splint, a chip.] (Vet. Surg.) 
A callous substance ur indurated swelling on a horse's 
shank-bone. 

Splice, (splis.) [From Ger. splissen, to attach together.] 
(Naut) A term in common use with ecamen, &e., siz- 
nifying to separate the strands of the two ends of a 
rope, and unite them by a particular manner of inter- 
weaving them; or to unite the end of a rope to anv 
part of another by a like interweaving of the strands, 

Splint. (splint) [Dan a splinter.) (Surg) A piece 
of wood or paste-board shaped so as conveniently to 
support a broken or debilitated limb. — (Wel, Surg) A 
bony excrescence Which sometimes appears on the in- 
side of one or both forelegs of a horse, between the 
large and small cannon-bones, or the Knee and the fet- 
lock. It is, in most cases, superindneed by overwork- 
ing the animal when young, before his bones have be- 
come properly hardened, 

BSplintery. (splin'tir-e.) (Min.) That fracture of min- 
ernls which is almost even, but exhibits small splinter- 
or scales thicker at one end than the other, aud ad- 
hering by their thicker end to the broken surface. 

Spohr, LUDWIG, (r.) un eminent German musical com- 
poser, B. at Brunswick in 1784. Adopting the musical 
profession, he early acquired distinction as a violinist, 
and in 1813 became chapel-master at Vienna, and in 1822 
at Cassel, D. 1859. As a composer his fame chiefly rests 
upon his oratorios of The Crucifirion, The Last Jud«qment, 
and The Full of Babylon. He also produced numerous 
popular operas, cantatas, symphonies, &c. 

Spondee, (%%% Ac.) [From Gr. spondé, a libation ] 

Pros) In Greek and Latin versification, a poetic foot 
of two long syllables: — so named becauae, from its 
slow solemn movement, it was employed in the singing 
of hymns to the gods whilst offering libations. 

Spondias, (,. (Bot.) A gen of plants, O 
Anacardiacesr, The &pecies are natives of the tropics 
ef both hemispheres, and the fruits of some of them are 
edible. Thus in Brazil and the W. Indies, S. Jen, SN. 
Momtin, S. tuberosa, &c., yield. fruits enten under the 
name of Hog Plum, the taste of which is nid to be 
peculiar, and not agreeable to strangers, These fruits 
are chiefly used to fatten swine. 

Sponge, (spi»j) [A. S.] (Zo?) A cellular fibrons 
tissue, or reticulated porous substance, found adhering 
to rocks, and produced by minute Polypi, — animals 
almost imperceptibly emall,— which live in the sea, 
and compose the fum. Spongiadse, which is perhaps 
the lowest of the branch T. This tissue is 
covered in its recent state with a kind of thin coat 
of animal jelly, susceptible of a slight contraction or 
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trembling on being touched —ite only symptom e 
vitality. After death this soft gelatinous matter die 
appears. Every coast, from the Equator to the highest 
Polar regions, furnishes some species of (S ; but they 
exist in much greater abundance in warm Latituds 
than in cold, and they attain also a much greater eite. 
We all know that the common J. is made up ef horns, 
elastic fibres of great delicacy, united with each other 
in every posable direction, so as to form innumeralle 
canals, Which traverse its suletance in all directions: 
and to this structure it owes its useful properties, the 
resiliency of the fibres composing it making them. after 
compression, returu to their former state. But it if 
principally to the observations of Dr. Grant (whicd 
have been confirmed by other naturalists) that we owe 
the elucidation of the real character of the sponges 
structure, and of its vital action. The dried sponge i$ 
only the skeleton of the living animal: in its oricinal 
state, before it was withdrawn from its native element, 
every fibunent of its aub-tanee was coated over with a 
thin ulm of glairy semothuid: matter, composed of ag- 
greguted trauspurent globules, which was the divicz 
part of the sponge, secreting. as if extended itself, tue 
horny fibres which are imbedded in it. The trade in X 
is very considerable: it ds carried on chiefly by the 
Turks and the inhabitants of the Bahama Islands. Tie 
S. is obtained by diving. sometimes at great. des- 
The &. of the Bahamas and other West Indian isiands 
nre of a larger size and coarser quality; but large 
quantities are gathered. 

Spongiole, spnuivjeol.) (Bot) Organs which derive 
their name from being composed of cellular spounsy 
tissue. They are situated at the end of the root, and 
byimbibing the fluids which are in contact with them, 
enable plants to ubsorb the nourishment and moisture 
necessary to their growth. 

Sponsor, (e . l., a surcty.] (Law) One who 
binds himself as surety for another, and is responsible 
for his default. — Theol) One who acta as godfather or 
godmother at the baprisim ef an infant, and engages in 
his Deaf that he shall be bronght up in the Christian 
faith and receive a moral education. 

Spontaneous Generation. «pón-ta'swe-ü&) "Fron 

» sponte, of one's own accord |] (Physiol) In the dave 
of Aristotle, and to a late date in the last century, 
the notion that corruption in the source of life was 
almost universal, and it is a common popular opinion 
even inthe present day. In the scientific world tudeed, 
except ninong a few philosophers of the German sche, 
the opinion has been all but exploded, that organized 
beings can arise without pre-existent perms, It hus. 
however, of late been revived by some distinguished 
physiologists, and if their facts could be implicitly de- 
pended upon, the doctrine would certainly be in a con- 
dition less exposed to doubt than it has of late been 
considered, Ite opponents, however, have met the sub- 
ject with counter-statements which appear quite irre 
sistible, Wherever due attention has been paid to pre 
vent the possibility of access of atmospheric air, no 
vegetation lias ever appeared, provided. proper precau- 
tions have been taken to place all possibly pre-existent 
geris in such a condition that their reproductive 
powers must be destroyed. If the residue of rain er 
snowflakes, or the dust of trade-winds, is carefully ex- 
amined, numerous animal and vegetable productions 
may always be detected > and the lower forms of either 
kinzdom are propagated with such extreme rapidity, 
that the swarming of animals or vegetables in infusions 
seems almost macical Some of these will bear a heat 
equal or even much superior to that of boiling water 
for some time without losing their vitality ; ther toe 
the simple boiling of wateris not sufficient, even shout 
care be taken to excliide the outward air, or to prevent 
its containing reprednetive germs by passing it through 
a furnace, Concentrated sulphuric acid has sometim. s 
been used for the same purpose, but this plan is eule t 
to error, as, Whatever may be the case with germs whieh 
may be present on the outside of a bubble passing 
through the acid, it does not tollow that those in the 
middle of the bubble should be killed. No observa- 
tions, indeed, require greater caution and nicety than 
these which are requisite to establish or disprove the 
doctrine, and there is no subject which has less excuses 
for anything like dogmatism. In trustworthy hands 
the proof oi Heterozenesis hus always failed, and true 
philosophy will not readily adopt a theory which is à 
vori opposed by such à multitude of facts. A parr- 
ing observation may be offered. respecting orguniza- 
ble lymph in animals. or protoplasm in plants. Un- 
doubtedly new living cella and structures seem to be 
generated in such substances without any immediate 
connection with the contiguous tissues. It must, hows 
ever, be remembered thut such matters can only gene 
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erate new tissues or organs when still endowed with 

life and in contact with living tissues, The serum of 

blood, for instance, when removed from its fountain 

(though kept at the proper temperature), will never 

generate blood-globules, and other similar examples 

might be adduced. 
mtimi, Gasparo Lureri PaciFico, (spdn-te’ne,) an 
talian composer, B. in Romagna, 1778, became in 1803 

musical director to the Empress Josephine, in 1810 di- 

rector of the Grand Opera, Paris, and in 1820 chapel- 

master to the king of Prussia. D. 1851. Of his operas, 

La Vestale (1807) ranks as his finest and most popular 

effort. 

Spoon-bill, (spoon'bil.) (ZoóL) The popular name 
of the family Plataleide, 
comprising grallatorial 
birds, of which the two 
best known species are 
the White Platella leu- 
corodia, Fig. 609, and the 
Roseate bill (Na- 
tella ajaja) ; the former 
appearing to be a gen- 
eral inhabitant of the 
Old Continent, and the 
latter of the New. In 
their general structure 
and habits they are al- 
lied to the Storks and 
Herons; but their beats, —™ 
from which their name 
is derived, is long, flat, 
and broad throughout = 
its length, widening and 
flattening more particu- * 
larly at the end, so as to 
form a round spatula- 
like disc. 

fipoond rift, (spoon'dri/*.) ( Naut.) In sailors’ parlance, 
the showery spray swept from the surface of the waves 
in a sudden gale or violent storm. 

gi; orbe (The.) (spór'ah-déz,) a group of islands be- 
onging partly to Greece and partly to Parkes: They 
surround the Cyclades in the Greek Archipelago. The 
principal of them belonging to Turkey are Scio, Rhodes, 

lityleue, and Lemnos ; those subject to Greece, Skyros, 
Hydra, Andros, &c. 

Sporadic, (spo-rdd'tk.) [From Gr. sporadikos, scat- 
tered.) ( Med.) An epithet for such diseases as attack but 
few persons at a time; in contradistinction to epidemic. 

Sporangium, (spo-rin'je-üm.) [From Gr. spora, seed, 
and angeion, a vessel.] (Bot.) The case in which the 
spores or ovules of the ferns, mosses, and many other 
cryptogamic plants are contained. 

Spores, n) or Sporipia. (Bot.) See CRYPTOGAMS. 

Spots, (spófz.) (Ast.) Dark places observed on the sun, 
moon, and planets. The &. on the sun vary; while 
those on the moon and planets remain tlie same, and by 
their motion make the rotation of those bodies mani- 
fest. See SUN. 

Spottsylvania, (spót-sil-va'ne-ah,) in Virginia, an E. 
co.; area, 400 sq. m.; C. Spottsylvania Court-House. 
Pop. 11,128. 

Sprain, (sprán.) (Surg.) A violent stretching of the 
muscles or tendons of a joint, but without dislocation. 

Sprat, (sprdt) (Du. t.] (Zodl.) A small fish of the 
family Clupeide, gen. Harengula ; chiefly distinguished 
from the herring by its serrated belly. The English &. 
( H. sprattus), called Garvie in Scotland, i8 very common 
on the coasts of Northern Europe. 

Spree, (rpré,)a river of N. Germany, taking its rise in 

xony, and, after forming a junction by canal with 
the Oder, and passing Berlin, empties at Spandau into 
the Havel, after a N.N.W. course of 220 m. 
Sprengel, Kort, (spraing’gl,)a German botanist and 
per n, B. in Pomerania, 1766, became professor of 
tany at Halle, and D. there in 1833. He was author 
of the following valuable works: Manual of Pathology; 
Institutiones Medicæ; a History of Botany; Pragmatic 
History of Medicine, and Historia Rei Herbaris. 
Spring, (spring.) [From A. S. springan.} (Cuendar.) 
he season of the year when increasing solar heat re- 
stores the energy of vegetation. In the northern hemi- 
sphere, it begins when the sun enters Aries, that is, 
about the 21st of March; and ends at the summer sol- 
stice. —(Mech.) A thin piece of tempered steel, or other 
elastic substance; which being wound up, serves to 
po several machines in motion by its elasticity; such 
the S. of a clock, watch. &c. — ( Phys. Geog.) A foun- 
tain of water, or issue of water from the earth, or the 
basin of water at tbe place of its issue. From &. pro- 
ceed rivulets, and rivulets united form rivers. Rain 
penetrates the ground, and oozes into and through cer- 
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tain strata, but being obstructed by other strata, it 
forms cavities and subterraneous reservoirs at various 
depths, many of which, when full, force their way out 
of the ground, and constitute springs. 

Spring-balance. (Mech.) An apparatus, consisting 
of a spiral, indexed, and pointed spring; used in ro- 
solving the weight of bodies. 

Spring Beauty. (Bot.) See CLAYTONIA. 

Spring-beetle. (Zl.) See ELATERIDJE. 

Springer, (spring'ür,) or SPRING’'ING. (Arch) The 

ttom stone of an arch, or that one which lies right 
above the impost. Also, the point of junction of an 
arch with its support. 

Spring field, (spring’féld,) in Illinois, a fine and flour- 
ishing city, C. of the State, and justice-seat of Sanga- 
mon co., near the Sangamon River, 97 m. N. N. E. of St. 
Louis. This isa well-built place, and has been styled 
the Flower City from its foliaged surroundings. It con- 
tains a magnificent new State-House, and has important 
manufs. of iron, woollen stuffs, &c., and is, besides, the 
entrepót of a great trade in agricultural produce and 
cattle.—In Massachussétts, a handsome city, seat of 
justice of Hampden co., on the Connecticut River, 98 
miles S. W. of Boston. Its manufacturing interests are 
on a most exteusive scale; machinery, engines, fire- 
arms, textile goods, etc., being the chief staples of 
fayrication. The U. S. government have an important 
arsenal and arms factory here.—In Missouri, a town, 
County Seat of Greene county, 190 miles S.W. of Jeffer- 
son City. This place was the theatre of numerous 
important milita movements during the Civil 
War; and near it, Aug. 10, 1861, a smart action occurred 
between Gen. Lyon's National command and a superior 
Confederate force under Gens. Price and McCulloch, in 
which the Nationals suffered a check, together with 
the loss of their commander. — In Ohio, a flourishing 
manuf, city, C. of Clarke co., 43 miles W. of Columbus, 
near the confluence of Mad River with Lagonda Creek. 
It has extensive manufs. of cotton, wool, paper, ma- 
chinery, &c. 

Springtail. (Zo) See PINTAIL Duck. 

Springy-bark. (Bo) See EUCALYPTUS. 

Sprit, (spri£.) [From A. 8. pret) (Naut.) A small 

m which crosses a boat’s sail iagonally, from the 
mast to the upper sternmost corner. — Sprit-sail, a sail 
stretched upon a yard hanging immediately under a 
ship's bowsprit. 

Spruce Firs, (sproos.) (Bot.) A tribe of lofty trees, 
genus Abies, distinguished by the cones being pendent, 
the carpels not being thickened at the tip, and the soli- 
tary leaves more or less two-ranked. The Norway 
spruce (A. excelsa) is a lofty and valuable timber-tree. 
The black and white spruce (A. nigra and A. alba) are 
Canadian trees. From the young twigs of the former 
spruce-beer is made. The red epruce (A. rubra) is a na- 
tive of Nova Scotia; the Hemlock spruce (A. canaden- 
sis) of North America. 

Spruce'-beer, (ber.) ( Drinks.) A beverage made by 
fermenting a mixture consisting of water, molasses, 
bruised pimento and ginger, and essence of spruce; 
the last being prepared by boiling the young shoots of 
the Abies nigra, und concentrating the decoction by 
evaporation. 

Spunk, or Touchwood, (spiingk.) Same as Axa- 
DON, q. v. 

Spud. IA. S. spad.] (Agric.) A chisel-shaped imple- 
ment with a long handle, employed in uprooting 
weeds, &c. . 

Spur, (spir.) rom A. S. spud An apparatus fast- 
ened to the heels of a horscmnn, for goading the horse 
Le bestrides. — ( Geog.) A ramified shoot of a moun- 
tain-runge. — (Bot.) A hollow terete extension of some 
part of the flower. 

Spurge, (spirj) (Bot) See Eurnorntaces. 

Spurge-laurel. (Bo) See DAPHNE. 

Spurzheim, JOHANN Kaspar, (spoorts'him,) a German 
physician and phrenologist, n. near Treves, 1776, studied 
medicine at Vienna, where he became acquainted with 
Gall (q. v.), whose disciple and associate pm wus hence- 
forth to be. After lecturing on parens in various 
countries in Europe, S. repaired to the U. States, and p. 
at Boston in the same year, 1832. Ho is said to have 
been the discoverer of the fibrous organization of the 
brain; and, in conjunction with Gall, pullished 77e 
Anatomy and Physiology of the Nervous System [n gen- 
eral, and of the Brain in particular. 

Spy. (spi.) [From It. spia.) (Mil.) A scout; a useful but 
not well honored auxiliary, sent into an enemy's camp 
or country, to gain intelligence to be communicated 
secretly to the proper officer; a secret emissary. 

Squad, (skwdd.) [From squadron.) (Mil.) A small de- 

tachment of troops detailed for special duty, or for drill 

or inspection, 
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aadron, (scwód'rün.) [Frot It. squadra, square.) 
Mil.) A division of a regiment of cavalry; usually con- 
sisting of from 100 to 200 men. — ( Nav.) A division of a 
fleet, dispatcned on some particular expedition, and 
commanded by a více- or rear-admiral, or commodore. 
ualidze, (skwól'e-de.) (Zoil.) A family of fishes, O. 
lagiostomi, allied to the Rays, and celebrated for the 
size and voracity of some of the species. The form of 
the body is elongated, and the tail is thick and fleshy. 
The mouth is large, generally situated beneath the 
snout, and is armed with several rows of compressed, 
sharp-edged, and sometimes serrated teeth; these are 
movable at the will of the animal, and are usually laid 
down and directed backwards, but become erect at the 
moment he is seizing his prey. The skin is usually very 
rough, covered with a multitude of little osseous tuber- 
cles; and that of some species forms the substance 
called s . They devour with indiscriminating 
voracity almost every animal substance, whether living 
or dead. They often follow vessels for the sake of pick- 
ing up any offal that may be thrown overboard ; and, in 
hot climates especially, man himself frequently becomes 
a victim to their rapacity. No fish can swim with such 
velocity as the Shark, nor is any so constantly engaged 
in that exercise: he outstrips the swiftest ships, and 
plays round them, without exhibiting a symptom of 
strong exertion or uneasy apprehension ; and the @epre- 
dations he commits on the other inhabitants of the deep 
are truly formidable. The eggs of Sharks are few and 


large, in comparison of those of bony fishes; they are 
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enveloped in a hard, horny, semi-transparent shell, 
terminated at the four angles with long filaments, The 
White Shark, us carcharias (Fig. 610), is the most 
dreaded of all the monsters of the deep. It attains 
great size,and one has been caught 37 feet in length. 
Formidable as it is, men have sometimes successfully 
braved it in its own element, watching its turning — as 
from the position of its mouth it must do — to seize its 
prey, and stabbing it in the belly. The Thresher Shark, 
Alopias vulpes, is 12 to 15 feet long, with the 
of the tail abt. the length of the body. 
Mustelus canis, has the teeth blunt, forming a closely 
compacted pavement in each jaw. It is from 2 to 4 ft. 
long. The Dog-fish, Acanthias Americanus, caught in 
great numbers for the sake of its oil, is from 1 to 3 feet 
long, and has a sharp, short spine in front of each of 
the two dorsals. The Hammer-head Shark, Zygæna 
malleus, attains the length of 12 feet, and has the head 
flattened horizontally with the sides much extended 
laterally. The Saw-fish, Pristis antiquorum, attains the 
length of 15 feet, and has a very long, depressed snout, 
e on each side with pointed spines, planted like 
teeth. 

Squall, (skwawl.) [From Ger. schallen.] 
sudden and violent storm of 
duration. 

Siquam ose, ( ,) or SQUA’MOUS. 
ma, a scale.] (Nat, Hist.) A term which designates any- 
thing covered by, resembling, or associated with scales. 

Mare, (skwdr.) [It. sguadra.] (Geom.) A quadri- 

teral figure, whose angles are right angles, und sides 
equal; that is, making its angles right angles. Also 
the area formed by means of a given lineal measure ; as 
a S. foot, à S. yard, &c.—( Arifh.) The product of any 
number multiplied by itself. S-root, a number which, 
multiplied in itself, produces the square number; thus. 
£ is the S- root of 4. — ( Naut.) S.-rigged, is said of a ves- 
se] when her principal sails are extended by yards sus- 
puo by the middle, and not by stays, guffa, booms, and 

teen yards. Thus a ship and brig are S-rigged vessels. 
— S.-sail, a sail extended to a yard suspended by the mid- 
dle.— ( Mil.) A solid S. signifies a disposition of infantry 
to prepare to encounter an attack of cavalry, by form- 
ing a square in which the men face outward: a hollow 
S. is a similar formation with this difference, that the 


( Meteor.) A 
wind, usually of brief 
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men face inward. The latter disposition is commonly 
used for regimental and disciplinary purposes. 

— con (skwor-róz'.) | From L. squarrosus, rugged.] 
Bot.) Covered with ies which spread at right 
angles, or at greater angles, from the surface which 
bears them, or being so arranged. 

Squash, (skwósh.) (Bot.) See Cucursrraces. 

3 5 See COREIDÆ. 

Mene. (s tir.) [From It. acquattare, to crouch 
own.) In the U. States, one who settles upon a piece 
of public land without 1 * authorization. In Aus- 
tralia, one who occupies laud for tillage or grazing 
purposes, 

gi err (skwaw.) Among the N. American Indians, the 

istinctive title applied to native women — wives in 


particular. 

Squete e, (skwe'teeg.) (Zotl.) See ScrrNID E. 

Squib, (skwib.) [From It. scoppio, a rustling noise] 
(Pyrotech.) Same as CRACKER, q. v.—(Lit.) A short, 
stingiug lampoon or epigrammatic satire publisbed 
principally as a political diatribe. 

uid, (skwid.) (Zoél.) A fum. (Teuthide, or gen. Lo- 
igo of Linnæus) of mollusks, O. Dibranchiata, distin- 
guished by their elongated bodies, fins short, broad, and 
mostly terminal. The internal shell, or pen, consists 
of three parts, a shaft and two lateral expansions. 

nier, EPARAIM GEORGE, (skwe’ir,) an American trav- 
eller and archwologist, p. in Albany co., N. Y., in 1821. 
In 1850 he was appointed Minister to Guatemala, and 
in the following year supplied the plan for, and after- 
wards conducted the survey of, an inter-oceanic rail- 
road through Honduras. Among his many published 
works may be quoted Nicaragua, its People, Scenery, An- 
cient Monuments, dc.; Notes on Centra America; The 
States of Central America ; and Tropical Fibres: their 
Production and their Economic Extraction; Peru 871). 

Sq will, (el.) [From L. squilía.]) (Bot.) See Sctita — 
(Zu.) See SrToMAPODS, 

Squinting, (skwint’ing.) [From Du. chain, askew.) 

Surg.) Same as STRADISMUS, 9. v. 
‘Squirrel, (skwir’ril.) (Zodl.) See ScIURIDA. 
C€u'cumber. ( Bot.) See ECBALIUM. 

Stabat ater, (sta'bdt ma'tür.) [L., the mother 
stood.) (Ecel.) The opening words of a Latin hymn 
sung in the service of the Rom. Catholic Church dur- 
ing Holy Week. It has been repeatedly set to music 
by many of the most eminent composers, 

Siaccato, («ak-kah'to.) [It, rire Mus) A 
term indicating that the notes to which it is affixed are 
to be detached, in a marked way, from each other. It 
is nearly the same as spiccato 


à | Stacte, (stak'te.) [Gr. staktë ; from stazo, I fallin drops.) 


A fatty, resinous, and very odoriferous kind of gum, 
the nature of liquid myrrh. It is very valuable when 
pure; but it is supposed that we have none bat what 


is adulterated, and that what is so called is liquid 
storax. 
upper lobe | Stade, (stdhd,)a fortif. seaport of Prussia, p. Hanover, 
The Dog Shark, at the junction of the Schwinge with the Elbe, 22 m. 
W. N. W. of Hamburg. Pop. 8.000. 


Stadium, (sa'de-üm.) (Anti . An ancient Grecian 
measure, the extent of which is not certainly known; 
and which, probably, was different in different places. 
Eratosthenes calculated the length of a meridian to be 
250,000 stadia; which, if his measurement WAS co 
would make a stadium to be tlie tenth of an Euglish 
mile. Possedonius calculated the length of the meri- 
dian to be 240,000 stadia; which would give 916 stadia 
to the mile. 

Stndtholder., (stahthóld'r.) [Du. stadhouder, city 
holder.) (Hist.) The title formerly given to the com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces belon ing to the Repub- 
lic of the United Netherlands. William IV., Prince of 
Orange, was constituted the first general hereditary &. 
in 1747; the office ceased at the French conquest; and 
in 1814 the head of the IIouse of Orange was elevated 
to the regal dignity, which has been retained by his 
successors, 

Staél-Holstein, Anne Lovise GERMAINE NECKER, 
BARONNE DE, (stahi-hol’stin,) a distinguished French au- 
thoress, B. in Paris, 1766, was the only child of M. Necker 
(v.) the celebrated minister of finance. She early 
evinced an intelligence and literary taste beyond her 
years, and which doubtless received fostering from her 
association with Raynal, Marmontel, and other eminent 
authors who were her father's frequent guests. In 1786 
she married a Swedish diplomatist, the Baron de Staël, 
and in 1788 produced her first literary effort : Letters on 
the Writings and Character of J. J. Rousseau. In 1793 
she took np her residence in England, along with other 
emigrés ; returning to France two years afterward to be- 
come an influential member of a political clique whose 
chief was Benjamin Constant, Bed pea such an object of 
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bitter antipathy to Bonaparte, then Firat Consul, who, 
In 1802, banished her irom Paris. In the same year she 
published Deiphine, her first novel, and visited. Ger- 
many, in which country she formed the acquaintance 
of Gotho, Schiller, and A. W. Schlegel. In 1807 her Co- 
rinne appeared, to establish her literary reputation, and 
excite anew the bostility of 
author. She then took up her residence at Coppet, in 
Switzerland. where she became the central figure in a 
society which included. Coustant, Schlegel, Si: mondi, 
and other notable persons. In 1810 she brought out De 
T.Allemagne, her most ambitious performance ; and after 
the fall of Napoleon again returned to Paris, in which 
city she D. in 1817. 

Staff, (stif) (Mil) An establishment of officers in va- 
rious departments, attached to the commander of an 
army. The S. is tho medium of vommunication between 
the commander-in-chief and every department of au 
army. — An ensign of authority; a badge of office; as, 
a constable’s S. — ( Mus.) The five lines and four spaces 
employed in musical notation. — ( Lit.) A regularly ar- 
ranged set of verses, in which the samo order of se- 
quence is preserved thronghont. 

Sta tra, (stiffer, an island of the Hebrides, on the R.W. 
coast of Scotland, co. Argyll, 15 m. W. of Mull. Tt is 
celebrated tor its phenome nal rocks and caves of basaltic 
formation. 

Stafford, inta f'fürd)u central co. of England, b. N. by 
Derby and Chester: aret, 1,184 sy. m, This is one of 
the richest mineral regions in the kingdom. yielding 
immense quantities of coal and iron. Pup. 575, 33.— 
SrarrorD, & manuf, borough, C. of above co, on the 
Sow, 25 m. N.N W. of Birmingham. Jp. 14,457. 

Stafford, in Virginia, an E. co.: area, 250 sq. m.; C. 
Stafford Court-House. 


Staff tree. (J^. Sce CRLASTRACES. 
(Zoll.) See Cervin. —( Com.) A cant term ap- 


lied to à persen who organizes sham atock-companies 
with intent to defmud,; also, à non-professional jobber 
in stocks and shares. 

Stag - beetle. (Zoól.) See LUCANIDAE. 

Stage, (di.) [From A. S. stigin] (Dram. ) The place 
of action aud representation; included between the pit 
and the scenes; and answering to the proscennun, or 
pulpitum of the ancients. The word S also often im- 
plies the whole dramatic art in composition and per- 
formance. 

Stagyrite. Ce -rit.) An appellation given to Aris- 
totlo from Stugira, a town in Macedonia, und place of 
his birtn. 

Stahl, Gere ERNar, (stahl,) a distinguished German 
physician and chemist, B. at Anspach, 1660, becnine oC- 
cupant of the chair of medicine at Halle University in 
1694, and, in 1716, physician to the king of Prussia. D. 
131. S. greatly contributed towards giving chemistry 
ita modernized and scientific form; discovered the 
theory of phloziston; and, iu his chief published 
work, Theorta Medica Vera, originated à new doctrine 
of physical influence AS opposed to that of Hotfinaun. 

Stained Glass, (stanley) Sec GLASS. 

Stair. James DALRYMPLE, firat Viscount, (ster) un emi- 
nent Scottish statesman and jurist, B. at Drummerehie, 
Ayrshire, 1619: D. 1695. He was the ancestor of sev- 
eral distingnished men in English history ; und wus the 
author of Institulious of the Law of Scotland (1681), which 
is still a leading text-book among Scotch lawyers. 


fitake'-driver. (Zoll) Seo ARDEIDÆ. 
fitninctite, cala-Lik'tit.) {From Qr. staluktos, oozing 


ont indrops.] (Geol) See LIMESTONE. 

Stalagmite, (sta-lig'mit.) (Gr. stulagmos, & dropping.) 
(Heol.) Bee LIMESTONE. 

fitale'-mate, (sl.) (Gumeg.) Among Chess-players, 
the position of a king when 80 placed, though not in 
check, as to be powerless to move without being 
checked. 

Stalk. (A-.) [From A. S. stele.) (Bot.) The axis or 
stem of a plant, or pedicel or peduncle of a flower. 

Stallion, (ati yän.) It. stallouz.] A horse kept and 
used for breeding purposes only. 

stalybridge. (stale-brij,) n nannf. town of England, 
cos. Lancaster and Chester, 6 m. W. of Stockport. Pup. 
21,043. 

Stamen, (eta men.) Lat.] (Bot.) One of the bodies 
jn a lower which secrete pollen, the fructifying prin- 
ciple, Whatever their number, for they vary consider- 
ably in this respect, the stamens form a whorl between 
tho petals nnd the pistila. Each consists of the fila- 


gnent and the anther, the latter containing the fine dust 
thə filament or stalk is sometimes ab- 


called pollen: 
sent. 


Stam ford, in Canada W., a town of Welland co., 3 


11 tles N. W. of Ningara Falls. —In Connecticut, a ib 
ing town and wateriug-place of Fairücld county, on 


Napoleon I. towards its | 
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Long island Sound, 86 m. N.E. 
York. 

| Staminiferous, (vtdm- In- Fer- ls.) (Bot) An epi- 

i thet for those flowers which have stamens, and usually 

| applied to those in which the pistile are wanting. 

Stammeringz. (aim mür-ing.) [From A. S. stamer.] 
(Med. ) An affection of the vocal and enunciativo or- 
gans, causing a hesitancy and difficulty of utterince, 
and respecting the nature and the origin of which & 
vuriety of different opinions has been entertained. The 
strength of this impediment lies in habit, in misman- 
agement of the breath and the oreans of utterance, 
rendered habitual before the development of reason 
and observation; and the removal of the defect de- 
pends on the acquirement of voluntary control over 
the mechanical agents of speech. The nervousness 
whieh unfits the stimmerer for self-direction gradually 
subsides as his will attains a mastery over the processes 
of speech; and perseverance in a discipline of system- 
atie and guarded utterance rarely fails to remove the 
impediment. The terms stuttering and S. are often used 
synonymoualy, but the former term ís properly, or. at 
least, conveniently, limited to a loose und imperfect 
action of the organs of articulation, as distinguished 
from the irregularity of breathing and the convulsive 
and choking symptoms which invariably accompany 
S. In stuttering, the organs meet and rebound again 
and again in reiteration of syllables before words can 
be fully formed, The source of this difficulty lies 
mainly im tlie lower jaw. When this organ is brought 
under control, and the effort of speech is transferred 
froin the mouth to the throat — where all voice is 
formed — tlie power of fluency is readily obtained. 

| Stamp. Enp.) [From It. stampa, an impression.) 
Generally, any instrument made use of in making an 
impression upon another body. — (Pol. Econ.) A mark 
or seal set upon things upon which a duty is payable to 
govt, as evidence that such duty has been prid; as, for 
instance, the stamp on n letter or newspaper, or on 8 
legal document or voucher. 

Stanchion, (stin’shiin.) [Erom O. Fr. estuncher, to 
prep. | (Arch.) An upright piece of wood or iron used 
to support any framework, &c. 

Standard, (Sr.) That which is established as, 
a rule or model, by the authority of respectable opin- 
jonas or by general consent. Thus, Addison's writings 
furnish a good &. of pure, chuste, and elegant English 
composition. — ( Bet.) The upper petal or banner of a 
papilionaceous corolla. — (Cunt.) The original weight, 
mensure, or coin, committed to the keeping of a magis- 
trate, or deposited in some public place, to regulate, nd- 
just. and try weights used by particular persons iu traf- 
fic. The S. of gold coin ig 22 parts of fine gold and 2 
of alloy, in the pound troy. The S. of silver is 11 oz. 
2 dw ta. of pure silver and 18 dwts. of alloy of copper. 
Whether gold or silver be above or below tlie &. is found 
by assaying, and the hydrostatical balance. — (Mil) A 
flay or banner horne as a signal for the forming of 
troops inton body. — (ln, ding.) An inverted Knee 
placed. upon the deck instead of beneath it, with its 
vertical branch turned. upwards from that which lies 
horizontally. 

Stanhope, CHARLES, (stahn'iip,) third EARL, B. 1753, m. 

adanghter of the “erent Earl of Chatham,” and distin- 

guished his parliamentary career by resolutely oppos- 
ing the American War, He was inventor of the print- 
ing-press which bears hig name. D. 1816. — His daugh- 
ter, Lapy Hester STANHOPE, n. 1766, assisted her uncle, 
the prime-minister William Pitt (J. r.) ns his contiden- 
tial secretary for some years, and, after his death in 

1510, quitted England in di«zuat, to take up her resi- 

dence in Syrin, where she adopted. the dress. manners, 

and nomadic mode of life of the Arub population, which 
latter came to regard her as à queen, and attributed to 
her the qualities of a prophetess, This gifted and ec’ 

centric ludy D. at her castle on Mount Lebanon in 18529. 

F., PHILIP Ur sk, 5th EARL, an English historian, B. 

in co. Kent, 1505, filled. various minor offices of state, 

and passed through Parliament the Copyright Act 
which bears his name. He is author of the standard 
works entitled A History of the War of the Succession 
in Spain (15921; Life of Louts, Prince de Condé, called 

“the Great ;7 and x History of England from the Peace 

of Utrecht t» the Peace of Verseilies, 1713-1753 (1851). 

These works first appeared as written hy Lorp Matos, 

the title borne by their author before his accession to 

the House of Lords. 

Stan hope. a caport of Prince Edward Islan 
co., on the Gulf of St. Lawrence; N. Lat. 4 
Lon. 63? 10. 

Sitan'isinus Leczinski. (loch chin! he.) B. at Lem- 
berg in 1677, was 8 «on of the Grand Treasurer of Po- 
luud. Through the influence of Charles XII. of Sweden, 


of the city of New 


Queen's 
22˙, W. 
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he was elected to the crown of Poland in 1705, as 
successor to the dethroned Augustus II., but was com- 
elled toabdicate after the defeat of Charles at Pultowa, 
u 1733, however, the death of Augustus II. again 
placed hiin on the throne, only to be forced to eventu- 
ally renounce it in favor of Augustus III., supported 
by the influence of Russia and Austria. He wasin lieu 
therefor invested with the duchies of Lorraine and Bar, 
in 1757, and allowed to retain the kingly title. His 
daughter Maria married Louis XV. of France. D. 1766. 
Stanislaus. in Culifornia, a central co., intersected 
by the Coast Range; area, 1,450 sq. milos; C. Knight's 
Ferry. 
stanlslawow. (aIn'is-lah-so0v,) a fortified town of 
2 p. Galicia, 75 miles S.. E. of Lemberg. op. 
Stanley, Hur Morriann, a celebrated African 
traveler, born Denhigh, Wales, in 1e40. Coming to 
New Orleaus he adopted the name of a gentleman who 
befriended him (his original nume was John Row- 
lands). He entered the Confederate service in the 
var, was made prisoner, and joined the U.S. Navy. 
Atter the war he became a newspaper correspondent, 
and as such Jed an expedition into Africa in 1871-72, 
in search of Livingstone He afterward crossed Africa, 
descending the Congo through great hardships and 
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77,000,000. Of stars not exceeding the 9th 

upwards of 200,000 have already been cata With 
regard to the distance of the S., the only mode by which 
the interval which separates them from us can be cal- 
culated is by ascertaining their purailax q. v.). for which 
the best instruments and the most careful obeervationa 
are needed. It must be concluded that the & are suns 
shinmg by their own light, for since they are destitute 
of measurable discs, the light they emit cannot be re 
fected. Assuming the parallax of Sirius to have been 
correctly ascertained, it lias been calculated that bis 
intrinsic eplendor is more than 224 times that of cur 
sun. It was long believed that the appearance of double 
S., and even of three or more, which seem to form sys 
tems, was due to their being situated in the same line 
of view; and in some instances, this may be the case. 
But it is now ascertained beyond a doubt that there 
exist sidereal systema, composed of 2. 3, 4, and even 5 
S., revolving round each other, or round a common n- 
tre. In addition to such motions it has been discovered 
that some S. have a proper motion, that is, they are 
carried bodily away from their places along unk nowa 
patha. This motion is small, but it has been distinctly 
made ont. Thus 61 Cygni has moved 4 m. 23 e. during 
Pd lust 50 years. See CONSTELLATION, GALAXY, NEBULA, 

c. 


dangers. and at & later date conducted a memorable Star., in Teraa, a 8. co., b. on Mexico; area, 3,350 sq. m.; 


expedition for the relief of Eminu l'aslia (q. v.) He has 
finde resided in London. 


C. Rio Grande City. 


Star’-apple. (it.) Bee CRRYSOPIYLLCM. 


Manstead, (stin'«t^d) in Lower Canada, a town, 100 Starboard, (siir'bird.) (Naut.) See LR BOAAD. 
miles S. E of Montreal, C. of à co. of came name. Pop. , Stareh, (dahrch.) (From A. S. searc.) (Chem) A mad- 


of town, 1,070; of co., 13,138, 

Stanton. Enwiy M., (n“ ü n.) an American statesman, 
B. at Steubenville, Ohio. He practised law with success 
in his native town uutil 1547, when he settled at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa, and there became leader of the bar. In 
1857 he took up his abode in Washington, and in 1860 
was made Attorney general of the U. States, und in 
1852 Secretary of War. This arduous post he filled 
throughont the Civil War with conspicuous energy, in- 
dustry and ability. He retained office after the death 
of Mr. Lincoln, until 1567, when he was suspended by 
Pres, Johnson, who appotnted Gen. Grant in his place 
ad interim. The latter, however, only held the appoint- 
ment a few monih«, that is to sav, till S/s reinsta- 
tion by the Senate in Jun., 1858. In May, he detini- 
tively retired from the secretaryship; in Dee. IS h, he 
was appointed an associate justice of the supremo court 
of the U. States, and p. during the same mouth, 

Stanza, (nen.) It.] (Poetry A number of lines or 
verses connected with each other; being a portion of a 
poem containing every variation of measure in that 
poem. S. are suid to have been first used in Italian 
poetry. 

Staphylea, (sta-f'leah.) (Bot.) See SraPRYLEACE AR. 

Staphylea cee. / Ii. (BA) A small 0. 
of plants, all. Sipénda!e;, consisting of trees or shrubs 
with opposite pinnate leaves; and white pendulous 
flowers in axillary racemes or panicles, Staphula trifo- 
linta, the Bladder-nit, is found in moist woods and 
thickets from Canada to Carolina. 

Staple, (stapl) [From A. S. stipe! (m.) A chief 
product or commodity grown or manufactured in a cer- 
tain place or country. — Also, the thread, pile, or fibre 
of wool, cotton, or flux. 

Star. (s(ahr.) (From A. S. steorra.] (Ast.) The name 
given to all the discrete luminous bodies which lie be- 
yond the outermost bounds of the solar system are 
called in astronoray sfurs, The nearest of these bodies 
is yet removed to a distance so enormons that the 
earth’s orbital motion around the sun produces no ob- 
vious change in the star's position. Nor are any of 
those external orbs subject to motions great enough to 
enso them to shift their places in an obvious manner. 
Hence these orbs are called the fired stars, to distinguish 
them from the planets whose positions on the sky vary 
obviously, both on account of the earth's and their own 
motions, According to Argelander the total number 
of observed stars visible to the naked eye in the north- 
ern hemisphere is 2.312. The scuthern hemisphere is 
richer by upwards of 1,000 stars. Perhaps the most 
complete list of visible stars is that included in the 
British Association Catalogue. There are in this cata- 
lozne 5,932 stars of magnitudes 1-6 inclusive: and of 
these about 2,100 fall within the northern hemisphere, 
When we ps beyond the limita of visibility, and con- 
sider the numbers of the telescopic atara, we find our- 
selves perplexed by the contradictory accounts given 
bv different astronomers, Strive, from a careful study 
of Sir William Herschel's star-gauges, estimates the 
total number of stars within the range of Herschel’s 
D-feet reflector at upwards of 20 millions. But Cha- 


vornac estimates the stars of the first 13 magnitudes at , 


stance of constant occurrence in the vegetable kingdom. 
It is chemically one of the carbo-hydrates, or te dies 
containing carbon, and oxygen and hydrogen in the 
proportion to form water. It is a white glistening 
powder, which when pressed in the hand has a peculiar 
grating feel. Under the microscope it is seen to posscas 
organization, consisting of a nucleus surronnded by 
concentric envelopes. Examined with polarized licht 
it shows à black crosa. It is insoluble in cold water, 
bnt in hot water it disintegrates and forms a jelly. & 
is colored blne by iodine; under the influence of heat 
or dilute ncids it is converted into dextrin and sugar. 
Form. Ci  Hio049. 

Star’-chamber, (The. (d,.) (Fao. His.) A 
court of criminal Jurisdiction formerly held at West- 
minster, and 80 named from ita ceiling being decoratet 
with gilt stars. This court took upon itself to decide 
upon those cases of offence with regard to which tbs 
Jaw waa silent. admitting for law the proclamations of 
the king in council, This court became eventually an 
instrument 80 despotic and unconstitutional in ite pro- 
ceedings, as to bring it into popular odium. and Chari-s 
I. was compelled to abolish it by special Act of Parlis- 
ment. 

Star-coral. (Zul.) Ree ARTREIDE. 

Star’-fish. (7».) See ARTERIOIDS. 


Stargard, (Neu.) (stahr'gaird,) a manuf. town of 


Prussia, p. Pomerania, on the Ihna, 21 miles E.S.E. of 
Rtettin. Pop, 13,245. 

Stnr'-grasu. (Hat.) Sce Hrpoxmaces. 

Stark, (rk. in Minas a N. W. central co. ; area, 299 
Bquare miles; Capital, 4ou(on.—In Indiuna, a N. W. 
co; arca, 432 square miles; Capital, Knox.—In Okio, 8 
N. E. co.; area, 5:0 &quare miles: Capital, Canton 

Starling. (sr'ling) (Zodl.) The common name of 
Insessorin! birds comprising the fam. Furnidæ. They 
are natives of Europe, and much resemble the Americam 

| Meadow Lark (for which see LARK). 

Starodub. (sar I,) a town of Russia in Europe, 
p. Tehernicoy, on the Babinza, 100 m. N.E. of the city 
of Tehernigov. Pop. 16,000. 

Star of Heth'lehem. (Bot.) See OxNTTROGALUM. 

Starost. (stiir'oost.) [From Pol. Kart.] In Poland, 
one who possesses a stur, or castle and demesne 
granted during life by the crown. 

Starvation, (saAr-vá'shün,) or Id AN Tro. PA. 8. 
chr fun.] The name applied to the phenomena result- 
ing from an entire deficiency, or an insufficient supply 
of food. The following are the most striking symp- 
toms: In the first place, pain is felt in the stomach, 
which is relieved on pressure The countenance be- 
comes pale and cadaverous; the eyes are wild and 
glistening: the breath hot, the mouth parched, and the 
saliva thick and scanty. Au intolerable thirst super- 
venes, which, if there be no access to water, becomes 
the most distressing symptom. The becomee 
gradually emaciated, and begins to exhale a peculiar 
fetor while the skin becomes covered with a brownish 
dirty-looking and offensive secretion almost as indelible 
as varnish. The bodily strength rapidly declines; the 
sufferer tofterg in walking, like a drunken man; hie 
voice becomes weak 9" whining, and he is pseady te 
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burst into tears on the slightest occasion. Yn the cases 
recorded by Donovan, during the Irish famine in 1847, 
imbecility, and sometimes almost complete idiocy, en- 
sued, but in vo instance was there delirium or mania, 
which bas been described as a symptom of starvation 
in cases of shipwreck. On examination after death, the 
body exhibits extreme gencral emaciation ; loss of size 
&ud weight of the principal viscera; almost complete 
bloodlessness, except in the brain ; and tlie gall-bladder 
distended with bile, which tinges the neighboring parts. 
Moreover, decomposition rapidly ensues. — It is im posaí- 
ble to fix the exact time during which life can be sup- 
ported under entire abstinence from food or drink. 

State, (dt.) (Pul) The community at large which 
forms a nation united under one govtv— In the U. 
States, a political division of the Republic, ranking 
above a Territory. and possessing its own representa- 
tive legislature and system of self-government. — States- 
General, (Hit). The title given to the legislative an- 
sembly of the kingdom of the Netherlands. In France 
also, prior to the Revolution of 1789, it signified the par- 
liament, or assembly of the three estates of the realm — 
the clergy, nubility, and commonalty. 

Staten Island lies in New York Bay, with the Nar- 
rows bet.it and Long Island, while Staten Island Sound 
divides it from New Jersey. It is situate 6 m. S. W. of 
the city of New York. and has a length of 14 m., by 
a width of 8, forming Richmond co. 

Staten Island, (stdin Wind.) off the S. E. const of 
Tierra del Fuego, S. America, and is divided by Le 
Maire Strait from King Charles’ Land; 8. Lat. 54° 52 
8”, W. Lon. 63° 43' 5". 

States of the Church. (The.) or PONTIFICAL 
States,a cluster of petty states in Central Italy, for- 
merly grouped together to form a sovereignty under 
the rule of the Pupe, and constituting his power ns a 
temporal prince. During the early ages, the Roman 
and other urban peoples of Italy, as u kind of safeguard 
against the irruptions and excesses of the Northern 
barbarians, placed themselves under the protectorate 
of the Pontiffs, who at that period vigorously upheld 
the rights of the Church agninst all outside enemies. 
In 72) 4. D., Rome became independent of the Eastern 
Empire, and, six yeurs later, Pope Gregory III. re- 
ceived by cession of the king of the Lombards, the 
cities of Fano, Rimini, Pesaro, Forli, Ravenna, Urbino, 
Cesena, Comacchio, besides 15 other towns. Thus was 
created tlie nucleus of a territorial power, which, ín 
course of time, guined large accessions. In 1278 the 
Papal States comprised, with tlie above, the duchy of 
Spoleto. the March of Ancona, the exarchate of Ra- 
venna, and the cities of Perugia, Bologna, and Berti- 
noro. Later were added to these, Parma, Placentia, 
Reggio, Faenza, and the Romagna. In 1850 the people 
of the northern legutions rose in revolt, and were there- 
upon occupied by Austrian troops, while the French at 
the same time occupied Ancona, From 1845 till 1859, 
the legations remained under papal authority upheld 
by Austrian bayonets, even as the city of Rome itself 
was preserved to the Pope by a French garrison. In 
July of that year, however, the Romagna threw off the 
yoke and placed itself under Sardinian rule; a course 
of procedure followed in a few months afterward, by 
the Marches, Pesaro, Urbino, Ancona, &e.; and, in June, 
1870, the littie strip of territory which remained to tho 
Pope became definitively annexed to the new Italian 
kingdom. 

Statice, (statis) (Bot.) A gen. of herbaceous or shrub- 
by plants, O. Plantayginacer, characterized by their 
flowers being spiked or panicled ; and the calyx funnel- 
shaped, of one piece, plaited or somewhat scarious. 
They are among the most interesting ornaments of our 
greenhouses and flower-gardeng, 

Statics, (%“ iu.) [From Gr. k. cansing to stand.] 
That branch of mechanies which considers the relations 
of forces which act upon bodies at rest. 

Station, (sshüw) [From J.. stati», a standing.) 
(Surr.) The spot on which an instrument is placed in 

sition for the mensuration of angles. — ( Feel.) In the 

man Catholic Church, one of a class of episodes in 
the journey of Christ from the judgment-seat to the 
cross, selected as a subject for pious meditation, and 
pictorial illustration in the churches. 

Stationary, (“ % re); (From Lat. stationarius, 
pertaining to a fixed station.) CAstr.) An epithet ap- 
plied to the appearance of a planet, when it acems to 
remain on the same point of the zodiac for several days, 
As the earth, froin whence we behold the motious of the 
planets, is out of the centres of their orbits, the planets 
appear to proceed irregularly; being sometimes seen to 

forwards, that is, from west to east; and sometimes 
kwards, or from east to west. which is called their 
pesxrograde motion, Now between these two states there 
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must be an intermediate one, in which the planet 
neither appears to go backwards nor forwards, but to 
stand still. 

Statistics, (sta-tistiks) [From Lat. status, condition.] 
A science which exhibits the conditions of a country, 
with regard to ita extent, population, industry, wealth, 
and power. It includes the natural and acquired capa- 
bilities of productions; the quantity and value of the 
various articles of utility und convenience which it pos- 
sesses, and annually produces; the number and classes 
of its inhabitants, with their respective incomes; with 
the institutions for the government, improvement, de- 
fence, and maintenance of the population. It has much 
in common with gecgraphy and politics, and includes 
what is termed political arithmetic. 

Statius, PUBLIUS, PAPINIUS, (sfu/shiis,) a Roman poet, 
who flourished in the lat century 4. D. 

Stator, (su“ or.) (Myth.) A name of JUPITER, q. v. 

Statuary, (sitó-a-re.)) [From L. stutuaries.) (Fine 
Arts.) The art of carving or chiselling statues, images 
or busts, 80 as to form vivid representations of animated 
persons or things; — hence. by an extension of appli- 
cation, one who professes such art. Also, a generic term 
for statues and carved figures viewed collectively. 

Statue, dt.) [From L. statuo, to place.) (Fine 
Arts.) A work in plastic or sculptural art, in marble 
bronze, clay. plaster, &., fashioned into the form and 
semblance of a living being or other object. A statuette 
is a similar work executed on a minor or reduced scale. 

Status quo. or Sríir'c-qvo, (stu'ts kwo.) [Lat., the 
state in which.) That condition between two or more 
belligerents, who have entered into à treaty by which 
they are restored to the sime state as before the war, 
with regard to their territories, fortresses, &c. 

Statute, (dal) [From L. statuo, I decide.) ( Law.) 
An act epeciully established by the supreme legislative 
power of a nation or state, commanding or prohibiting 
the doing of something. They are either pubiic or pre 
rate; and are distinguished from acts of common law, in 
that the latter owe their binding obligation to the prin- 
ciples of justice, to immemorial custom, and to the 
popular consent. &., on the contrary, owe their obliga- 
tory force to a positive command or declaration of the 
ruling power. — S. of linitatiens, a statute ordaining 
that, after a specified time, certain rights or claims are 
not recoverable by legal measures. 

Staunton, (slin'lin) iu. Virywia, a river having its 
rise in Montgomery co., and forming, with the Dan, the 
Roanoke River, at Clarksville, after an E.S.E. flow of 
200 miles. — A town, C. of Augusta co., incorporated in 
1749, and 120 m. W. N. W. of Richmond. 

Stavanger, (ste^-vánggr,) a seaport of Norway, on 
the Bukke Fiord, 100 m. S. of Bergen. Pop. 15,205. 

Stave, (sv) (From l.] (us.) Same as STAFF, q. v. 
— Among coopers, a thin, narrow, somewhat curved 
plece of timber, of which casks are mude, 

Stay, (a.) (Naut.) In the rigging of a ship, a large 
strong rope employed to prevent the mast from falling 
aft. It reaches from the mast-head forward towards 
the bow; and takes its name from that of the mast, as 
the fore-stuy, Maintopmast-eoy, &c.—To & means to 
tack ; to be in S. is to be in the act of tacking ; to miss S. 
is to fail in tracking. 

Steak, («àk.) [From A. S. stycce.] (Cookery.) A thick. 
ish slice or collop of beef or pork, cut for broiling or 
for pics; as, rump-sfeak. 

Steam, (s/ecm.) (From A. S. sfem.] The elastic fluid 
into which water is converted by heat. In order to ex- 
plain the nature of the force arising from steam, let us 
suppose a cylinder, containing a small quantity of 
water, to be pluced over a heating apparatus; let the 
cylinder be fitted by a piston, and let the piston be 
balanced by a weight attached to a cord which passes 
over a pulley; also let a thermometer be inserted in the 
water below the piston to measure its temperature. 
Suppose the temperature to be at first 09 Centigr., or 
32? Fahr, und no air to be between the piston and the 
water. To make the piston rise, it will be necessary to 
overcome the pressure of the atmosphere, which will be 
about 15 Ts. on the square inch. When heat is applied 
at the bottom of tle piston, the water in tho cylinder 
rises in temperature until the thermometer reaches 1009 
Centigr., or 2129 Fahr. After this the water will re- 
main at the same temperature, but its volume will di- 
minish, and at the same time the piston will be grad- 
ually lifted away from the water. A certain quantity 
of water will have become steam. When the volume 
of water has been diminished by 1 cubie inch, 1,700 
cubic inches of steam will have been produced. If heat 
be communicated for a sufficiently long time, the whole 
of the water will become steam ; and if the cylinder be 
large enough to contain it, will occupy 1,700 times the 
space occupied when in the condition of water If the 
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lamp or source of heat be removed, the piston will begin | made to play. 2. Watt also introduced an air-pump inte 
immediately to descend, drops of water will be formed the condensing-chamber to remove the heated water 
on the sides of the cylinder, and will run to the bottom and air. 3. Another improvement was the double cctia 
until all the steam has returned to the form of water, | on the piston. The steam was introduced above and cat 
By comparing the time taken ly the water to rise from off from below when the piston was required to 

0? to 100? Centigr., with the tíme which elapses from and the communication above was closed and that 
the commencement of the formation of steam to the below opened when the piston had to ascend. a 
instant at which the whole of the water has been trans-| Watt also introduced the plan of cutting off the steam 
formed, it is found that 514 times as much heat was re- before the piston reached its limiting position, ao that 
quired to evaporate the whole as was used in raising its momentum should be destroyed gradually, and not 
the temperature from 0? Centigr. to 100° Centigr. If by u sudden percussion at the end of the Stroke. Steam- 
the area of the cylinder be 1 sq. inch, and a cubic inch i i 

of water be turned into steam, the piston will be raised 
1,700 ins. The pressure of the air on the piston will be 
15 Ibs. Consequently. in the conversion of 1 cubic inch 


may have a Bondensing apparatus, or no condensi ç 
paratus. We need only consider the third diae. 
and divide engines into two classes — those in which 
the steam is condensed after leaving the cylinder, com- 
monly called low-pressure, and those in which the steam, 
after working the piston, passes to the atmosphere, 
called high-pressure. The exigencies of modern prac- 
tice have tended to alter this distinction of low-pressure 
and high-pressure engines very materially. In former 
times condensing engines always worked with low-pres- 
sure steam ; now, they frequently work with steam of 
high-pressure. Hence the terms condensing and ros- 
condensing more accurately define the two Classes. It 
is now usual to employ steam of a higher pressure than 
formerly, even with condensing engines. The force of 
the steam from the moment the steam-valve is closed 
is continually diminishing to the end of the stroke, 
and if it were cut off at a small fraction of the stroke, 
it might become so attennated as not to drive up the 
piston. On this account, when the expansive 

is used, steam of higher pressure is employed. The 
term high-pressure, however, has been generally applied 
to engines in which exhausted steam is driven into 


ated by Arago and Dulong; but the latest experiments 
in the matter are those of Regnault, who has shown 
that the total amount of heat in a given weight of 
steam increases with the pressure, 

Steam’-boat, (-») (also written STEAMER, STEAM- 
SHIP, and Sr£AM-vrssEL) — ( Nau.) A boat, ship, or 
vessel of whatsoever tonnage and horse-power, worked 
through the water by means of steam-machinery, 

Steam'-boiler, (-boW'ür.) (Mach.) See Borer. 

Steam’-carriage, (d“ rij.) (Mach) A carriage 
propelled by steam, intended to be run on common 
roads, each carriaze having passenzer-accom modations 
as well as steum-power. Many inventions have been 
made for applying steam-powerasa substitute for horse- 
power to road-veliicles ; but, up to the present day, none 
of them has attained to commercial success. The term 
is also commonly applied to any locomotive-engine. See 
STEAM-ENGINE, 

Steam'-ensing. (-kds’ing.) ( Mach.) In steam-engines, 
a compartment filled with steam, and encircling any 
pipe, &c., to prevent loss of caloric by radiation :—some- 
times termed s'ram-jacket, 

Steam’-chamber (chīm'būr) or room.  (Mach.) 
That compartment ina boiler which serves as the re- 
eoiver of the whole body of steam generated, 

Stenm"'-chest, (-ch*st.) (Mach.) In locomotive- 
engines, a box connected with the cylinders, into 
which the steam is permitted ingress from the 
steam-ports by means of the regulator. 

Stenm'-engine. A machine for converting heat 
into work by means of the elastic force produced 
when water is changed into steam. The first steam- 
engine on record is the folipile (Gr. Æolus, the 
God ofthe Winds, and pila, a ball), of Hero of Alex- 
andria, who lived about 120 n.c. This machine con- 
sisted of a hollow globe containing water capable 
of turning about an horizontal axis, and having 
two bent tubes with small apertures inserted in a 

lane perpendicular to the nXis at its centre. 
When the globe was heated the steam escaped 
from the tubes, and by its reaction caused the 
globe to revolve, Porta (1580), De Cans (1615), and 
the Marquis of Worcester (1663), conceived inde- 
pendently the idea of employing the pressure of 
steam to raise water, Subsequently (1698), Captain 
Savery took out a patent for a machine on the 
same principle for raising water from a mine. In 
1690 Papin thought of using steam to raise a piston, 
and in 1705 Newcomen constructed an engine 
worked by a piston movin in a cylinder, The Fig. 611.— SECTION oF A CONDENSING-ENGINE. 
steam from the boiler passed to the lower part of 
the cylinder and raised the piston. The steam was then pump g; the water is delivered, still hot, into the cis- 
cut off, and a jet of cold watersentintothecylindersoas| tern h, from which it is sent to feed the boiler by th- 
to condense the steam contained in it. The upper part] hot-water pump jpp; k is a cold-water pump for sup- 
of the cylinder communicated with the air; conse-| plying the cistern surrounding the condenser. Tie 
quently, after the condensation of the steam, the at- non-condensing engine is more simple, and consists of 
mospheric pressure and its own weight brought down] fewer parts than that which has been described. It is 
the piston. The communication with the boiler was] generally used for locomotive-engines, steam 
then renewed, and the whole action repeated. In 1763| and steam-vessels required to possess lightness and ra- 
James Watt, while repairing a Newcomen engine, con- pidity. Although it is more elementary and simple than 
ceived, and by laborions study realized, improvements the other, it was not invented until many yearsafter the 
which constitute the chief features of the modern steam- condensing-engine had been brought nearly to perfec- 
engine. The improvements which have immortalized] tion. In r he the pressure of the steam 
the name of Watt are the following : — 1. In order to| in the boiler very uently does not exceed from 4 
avoid the waste of heat consequent on the alternate] to 6 Ibs. on the square inch; but in the present m 
heating and cooling of the cylinder, Watt introduced a where there is no condenser, and the steam is & lowed 
condenser apart from the cylinder. When the piston to pass into the open air, its pressure is seldom less 
reached its highest point, therefore, he opened a com-| than 20 Ibs. on the square inch. In locomotive-engines 
munication between tlie lower part of the cylinderand the pressure is usually from 50 to 60 Ibs. per sq. 
& separate chamber into which a jet of cold water was| The locomotive-engine differs from the 


- condensing-engine with a beam, bb, and a condenser, 
This is a vessel exhausted of air, and surrounded by 
water, so that when the steam rushas in, it is deprived 
of its latent heat, and turned to water. To make the 
process more rapid, a jet of cold water, Which can be 
regulated by a handle, is injected in a shower th 
the vessel. This injected water and that of the con- 
densed steam, together with any air that may ertet 
with the water and steam, are pumped out by the air 
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enzine in several important features. Such engines re- 


apparatus for condensation is rejected. and high-pres- 
gure is used. The boiler is an oblong cylinder, through 
which a number of tubes are arranged horizontally, in 
communication with tho furnace and chimney. By this 
means n very large surface js heated in contact with 
the water. After moving the pistons, the steam escapes 
from the cylinders by two pipes meeting ina common 
tube or blast-pipe, which passes into the chimney. 
When the expedient of turning the exhausted steam 
into the chimney Was first adopted by George Stephen- 
gon, it Was found that the speed of the locomotive on 
which the experiment was tried had been doubled. The 
working- power of wateam-engine is estimated in horse- 
power, one horse-power, as applied by engineers to the 
Brem engine, being 33,000 foot-pounds per minute. Iu 
order to calculate the effective power, We require to 
know (1) the space through which the piston is moved 
per minute, (2) the size of the piston, (3) the mean ef- 
fective pressure in the cylinder. Truhe pressure in the 
cylinder is found by an instrument devised by Watt, 
termed an indica tor. It consists of a small cylinder 5 
In. long and about 2 in. in diameter, ommunicatinx 
directly with the cylinder, and supplied with a piston. 
When the pressure in the cylinder varies, the piston 
of the indicator rises or falle. A pencil attached to 
the indicator trace* a curve on paper as the piston 
moves, from which the mean pressure of the steam can 
be calculated. 
Stenmer. (rëm ùr.) (Nitttt.) Sec STEAMBO AT. 
Stenm-gnuxc. ( Mach.) A contrivance to show the 
exact amount of pressure of steam: it consists of à 
eiphon-tube with equal legs, half filed with mercury; 
one end is cemented into a pipe, which enters that part 
of the boiler which contains the ateam: the other end 
ja open to the atmosphere. A atop-cock is usually pre- 
vided between this gauge and the boiler, so that it may 
be put in communication with the boiler at pleasure. 
When the stop-cock is open, the steam acting on the 
mercury in one leg of the gange presses it down, and 
the mercury in the other lex rises. The difference be- 
tween the two columns ia the height of mercury, which 
corresponds to the excess of the pressure of the steam 
in the boiler above the pressure of the atmosphere; or, 
in other words, to the effective pressure on the satety- 
valve. If half a pound per ineh be allowed for the 
length of this column, the effective pressure of the 
ateam, in pounds per aquare inch, ja obtained. 
gteam’-hammer, (A „ig (Mach.) A hammer 
of great size and weight, originally invented by Mr. 


Nasmyth of Patricroft, Eng- in 1812. They have since i 


undergone numerous improvements and modifica tions; 

are worked by steam-power, and are chielly used in iron- 
forging. 

steam-navigation. (nde-e-ga shun.) The napplica- 
tion of steum-power to the propulsion of vessels through 
the water. 

Stenm'- packet. (dx ct.) (Not) A packet-boat 
worked by ateam-power, and plying with regularity 
between two or more ports or places. 

f$tenm'-power., (-pàw' ùr.) (Phys) The mative force 
of steam uscd with practical application to the pur- 

oses of mechanisn, locomotion, &c. 
f$team'ship. ( Nuut.) Bee. STEAMBOAT, 
f$tenm'-tug. CJ) (Nau!) A ateum-boat construct- 
ed for the service of towing ships from one place to 
another, in ports, harbors, &c. 

gs tenin-vessel. (Naut.) See STEAMBOAT. 

(sle-dr ik.) [Erom Gr. stear, fut.) 

(chem.) A solid substance with acid properties. ob- 

tained by the saponification of stearine (Cpa nOi 

one of the proximate principles of fata. Stearine MAY 
be obtained from mutton fat by melting it and mixing 
it with ether. When the whole has cooled, stearine 


crystallizes out. If the atearine be boiled with 4 strong | 


solution of caustic potash, & Roap is formed, and when 
this is decomposed by an acid, J. A. and glycerine ure 
obtained. For commiercial purposes, S. A. iR obtained 
by & different process, which need not here be detailed. 
S. A. is insipid and inodorous : after having been melt- 
ed by heat, it solidifies, at 158 Fahr, into white, bril- 
liant needles, grouped together. It is insoluble in 
water, but dissolves in all proportions in boiling anhy- 
drous alcohol; kindled in the open air, it burns like 
wax. Inthe manufacture of candles, it i8 melted in a 
silver pan, because other metals would color it; when 
at a proper temperature it is poured iuto the moulds, 
and forms a candle closely resembling one made with 
wax. If the temperature during fusion 18 raised too 
bigh, the acid crystallizes, and becomes brittle; two 

ualitice by which it i8 rendered, nearly unsnlable. 
but which may be prevented by the addition of a 
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| Httle wax, magnesia, or French chalk. Form. 110.0 
quire to be smaller and lighter than others; hence the | 


Hz; Oz. 
Stearns, (atarnz,) in Minnesota, à central co.; area, 
| 1380 sq. m.: C. St. Cloud. 
Steatite. (Sta- tit.) [From Gr. stenar. tallow.] S0AP- 
| STONE, d v. — It is used in the manufacture of porce- 
än; also for taking greasy spots out of. silk and wool- 
len stuffs; and it ia employed in polishing gypsum, 
rerpentine, and marble. 
Steel. ,. | From A. S. style) (M tall.) Steel is inter- 
o mediate between malleable iron and cast-iron, and its 
peculiar properties are supposed to depend upon the 
1 amount of carbon combined with it. The best steel 
contains about 1˙5 per cent. and when the carbon gets 
below this it becomes “mild steel and approached 
wrought iron in ity properties, while when the carbon 
increases beyond this amount it assumes the properties 
| of cast-iron. The distingnishine property of steel ig 
that at becoming Very bard and brittle when it is heated 
|^ and then plunged into water, and of becoming soft a ain 


i 


t 


is gradually rnised in temperature and a bright surface 

is watched, it will be seen to pass through diflerent 

|o whales of colors which are dne to different thicknesses 
of oxide. These colors have been found to correspond to 
definite temperatures, and if. the steel is plunged into 

Water nt any particular color it will be found to possess 
a definite amount of temper, as it is called, dependent 
upon the temperature which it bad atinined. Good 
sieel ig white in color and takes a very high polish. 
Its frncture should. he close and granular. with no ap- 
pearance of fibre. Its tenacity execeds thatof any other 
metal or alloy. Its specific gravity varies. between 
76224 and 78131. It melts at a dower temperature than 

| malleable iren, being more fusible in proportion to the 

carben it contains, When neat the melting-point it is 
capable of being welded and wrought. When dissolved 
in acids it leaves a black carbonaceous residue. One pro- 
cess for making steel is that termed Cementulimn, which 
consists in filling & suitable furnace with boxes con- 
taining alternate strata of malleable iron Dars," nd pow- 
dered charcoal, and keepinz the whole for several days 
at a red heat, the atmospheric air being excluded, Dur- 

ing this process the texture of the iron, which was 

| fibrous, becomes granular, and its surface assumes B 
blistered appearance: the product being hence termed 

ere S. &everal bars of the latter being welded to- 
gether, and the process being repented, ghear & is the 
result; this being broken in pieces, and melted in & 
crucible, forms cast-&,, Which possesses equality of tex- 
ture anda capability of being rendered extremely bard, 
ns well as of taking a fine polish. The issenier process 
conaists in blowin’ atmospheric air into the melted 
pig iron in the converting vessel, and this operation is 
continned until the oxygen has eflected a combination 
with all the carbon, except the quantity required to 
form & It has also peen manufactured in such a Way 
that the bars contain cores of iron; this gives all the 
hardness of &. and the tenacity of iron; and prevents 
articles made of it from breaking off short, as they fre- 
quently do. when formed only of hardened &. The 
property on account of which S, is go valuable consists 
in its being rendered extremely hard by being heated 
to redness and quenched in water; and in thik hardness 
being capable of modifications by temps ring, RO as 10 be 
accompanied, when necessary, with great tenacity and 
elasticity. 

steele, SIR RICHARD, (el.) an eminent British essayist 

and dramatist, n. in Dublin, 1671]. He was educated at 

Oxford, where he became the friend and associate of 

Joseph Addison (J. v. Alter serving in the army, S. 

entered upon a literary life in 1701, by the publication 

ot The Christin Hro. In 1709 he commenced. the 
famous essays, whieh under the title of The Tutler 
formed an epoch in English literature. These were 
followed by The Spectator and The Guardian — both 
works edited hy 5. in conjunction with Addison. His 

best comedy is that of The Conscious. Laverne. p. 1129. 

Steele. in Minnesota, a S. E. c.; Are 432 sq. m.; 

Qo Owatonna. 

Steelyard, or Roman Balance, (st l'yahrd.) 
(. H.) A balance by which the Eruvities of different 
bodies are found, with the assistance ofn single weight. 
It consists of A rod or bar marked with notehes desig- 
nating the number of pounds and ounces, and a weight 
which is movable along this bar and is made to balance 
the body to be weighed by removal to n proper dis- 
tance from the fulcrum. This forms a lever of the first 

| order. 

i Steeple. (A.) [From A. g. %.] (Arch.) The 
tower of a church, &c., surmounted by & spire or lan- 
tern. 

| Stee'ple-chase, (-chás.) (Sports) In Great Britain, 


| when heated and cooled slowly. When hardened steel 
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a horse-race in which the competitors perform at full 
speed a given course across a line or circuit of country, 
leaping every obstacle, such asa fence, ditch, brook, &c. 
in their path, until they arrive at a specified goal called 
the winning-post. This sport has of late been intro- 
duced into France and Germany. 

Steer, (sér.) (From A. S. steor.] A young ox ranging 
from two to four years old. 

Steerage, (aér'cj.) [From ter.] (Naw.) That fore 
part of & passenger-ship, between decks, which is re- 
served for the accommodation of an inferior class of pus- 
sengers, taken at a low rate of fare. — In ships of war, 
a kind of room constructed for the use of the steers- 
man, in front of the bulkhead of the main cabin. — 
Steerage-way. (Navig.) That degree of a ship's pro- 
get movement which brings it under control of the 

Im.— Steersman, or helmsman. (Naut.) On shipboard, 
the man who is appointed to take charge of the helm 
80 as to regulate the vessel's course. 

Stellaria, (stél-la're-ah.) (Bot) A gen. of herbaceous 

2 O. Curyophyllaceg. & media is the common 

hick weed. S. Holostea is the Greater Stitchwort, 
called also Satin- flower and Adder's-ment, an early 
hedge- flower, with long straggling quadrangular stems, 
narrow glass-like leaves, and large panicled lustrous 
white flowers with deeply-colored petals. 

Stellate, (stZ'lát.) [From L. stellatus, star-like.) (Nat. 
Hist.) A term describing that which presents parts in 
the form of radii, like those emanating from a star. 

Stem, (sém.) [From A. S. stemn.] (Bot.) That part of 
& plant which bears or has borne leaves or their rudi- 
menta; the ascending axis of growth. It may becither 
subterranean, or exposed to the air and light. —(Shíp- 
building.) The fore part of a ship's frame; or that cir- 
cular piece of timber into which the side-planks of the 
ship are scarfed to the keel (from which it rises per- 
pendicularly), and which unite at the bows, where the 

& is backed by the emen and apron: — correlative to 
stern, as in the phrase from stem to stern, that is, from 
the forward end of the ship to the other. 

Stemson, (scm'zn.) (Shipbuilding.) A piece of tim- 
ber worked into the back of the apron of a ship's frame, 
with its lower end scarfed into the keelson. 

Stendal, («án'dahl,) a manuf. town of Prussian Sax- 
ony, on the Uchte, 40 m. N.N.E. of Magdeburg. Pop. 
10,000. 

Stenograph y. (sce-nój'ra-fe.) [From Gr. senos, lim- 
ited, and graphein, to ved The art of writing in 
short-hand, by using abbreviations or characters in- 
stead of entire words: — ulso known as tachygraphy. 

Stentorian, (slén-to're-in.) [From Stentor, a herald 
mentioned in Homer, whose voice was as loud as those 
of 50 mend Capable of uttering a very loud sound; as, 
stentorian lungs. 

Stephen, (ste’v'n,) [Fr. Eriznnsg,) the name borne by 
the following 
sovereigns and 
pontiffs, who 
make a figure 
in European 
history: ENG- 
LAND. S., king of 
England, was & 
son of Stephen, 
Count of Blois, 
B. in France, 
1105. At the 
death of Henry 
I. in 1135, &, as 

randson of 

illiam the 

Conqueror, be- 
came a com- 
petitor for the 
throne, in oppo- 
sition to Hen- 
rys daughter 
and heiress Ma- 
tilda. After a 
eivil war occa- ; 
sioned by the 
pretensions of 
the rival claim- Fig. 612. 
ants, a compro- STEPHEN AND A LADY OF HIS COURT. 
mise was en- (Copied from a M8. in the Cotton Library.) 
tered into by 
which S. was allowed to retain the crown during life, 
and to be s. by Henry, son of Matilda, afterward Henry 
II. D. 1184.— HUndART. & I., (or St. STEPHEN,) son 
of a Magyar chlef, was B. at Gran in 979, and becoming 
a Christian, married a sister of the Emperor Otho III., 
and was crowned first king of Hungary in 1000. D. 1035. 
— S. II., son of Koloman, reigned 1114-1131, when he 
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abdicated in favor of Bela. — & III., son of the preced- 
ing, crowned king in 1161, resigned the throne in favo 
of his uncle Ladislaus. — & IV. s. Ladislaus in 114, 
and waa forced to resign the crown to S. III., who vu 
restored. D. 1173. — S V., s. his father Bela in 1270, 44 
D. in 1772. — PoPze. & I. (St. STEPHEN) s. Lucius, , 
suffered martyrdom, 257. — S. II., elected 752; crown 
Pepin, king of the Franks; D. 167. — S. III, s. Paul I, 
768; b. 112. — S. IV., s. Leo III, 816; p. 811.— S. V. 
Adrian III., 885; p. 891. — & VI., s. Benedict VL. : 
p. 897. — S. VII., s. Leo VI., 928; p. 930. — & VIII. 
mo VIII., 939; D. 942. — S. IX., s. Victor II., 1057; 5. 

Stephens, ALEXANDER HAMILTON, (aer n,) an Ameri- 
can statesman, B. in Georgia, 1812. Sent to Congress by 
the Whig party in 1843, he retained his seat in tha! 
body till 1859, during which period he supported the 
annexation of Texas, promoted the passage of the Kan- 
sas and Nebraska Act of 1854, and joined the Dem. 
cratic party in upholding the measures of Pres. Bo- 
chanan. In 1860, he opposed the secession of his State, 
but in the following year gave in his adhesion to wc- 
tional views, and was elected Vice-President of the x- 
called Southern Confederacy. After the collapse of the 
latter, Mr. S. suffered a brief imprisonment in Fort 
Warren, and in 1865, after being reélected senator to 
Congress, was not allowed to take his seat. In 1860, be 
published A History of the War of Secession, and in 15:0, 
A Constitutional View of the War between the Rata. 

Stephenson, GEORGE, (ste't'n-stin) an eminent Eng- 
lish engineer, B. in co. Northumberland, 1781, roes from 
an humble origin to high honor and fortune. In $4, 
he invented the first locomotive steam-engine, and in 
1822 constructed the first railroad opened in England 
He was afterwards chief engineer of many of the first 
lines of railway in the kingdom. D. 1848. — His aon, 
Bonert, B. in 1803, after completing his education at 
Edinburgh, became associated with his father in en- 
gineering and railroad works, and achieved the highest 
reputation of any Englishman of his time as a mechani- 
cal constructor and civil engineer. Among the tri- 
umphs of his skill v use mentioned the high leve 
bridge over the Tyne at Newcastle, the Britannia tubu- 
lar bridge over the Menai Straits, the viaduct over the 
Tweed at Berwick, the Victoria tubular bridge over the 
St. Lawrence at Montreal, &c. D. 1859. 

Ste'phenson, in Illinois, a N. N. W. co., b. on Wiscon- 
sin; area, 550 sq. m.; C. Freeport. 

Steppes, (sep:z.) pen] .] (Phys. Geog.) A name 
given to those level and treeless wastes of rast extent 
which are found from the banks of the Dnieper over 
the whole surface of the Russian empire as far as the 
E. confines of Siberia. They are usually eandy and 
oes but in some parts present limited vases of ver- 

ure. 

Sterculiacere, (-ku-le-a/see.) (Bot.) An O. of planta, 
all. Malvales, consisting of tropical 8. African or Aus- 
tralian herbs, shrubs, or trees, with alternate, entire, 
lobed or digitately compound leaves, furnished with 
stipules; and axillary or rarely terminal flowers, often 
large and handsome. 

Stereochrome, (stér'e-o-króm.)) [From Gr. «tere», 
solid; chroma, pigment.) A process of painting on 
walls, using water-glass as a means of fixing the colors 
in the plaster. This process has several advantage? 
over fresco, since damp and atmospheric influences do 
not injure pictures in S, while the painting admits of 
being retonched, and joinings may be dispensed with. 

Stereography, (stér--óg'ra-fe.) [Gr. stereos, and 

aphé, writing.] (Geom.) The art or practice of de 
nesting the figures of solid bodies upon a plane sur- 
ace, 

Stereomet ry. „„ (Gr. stereot, and me- 
tron, measure.] (Geom.) That branch of the science 
which treats of the art of measuring solids and deter- 
mining the contents of solid bodies. 

Stereoscope, (ster'e-óe-küp.) [From Gr. stereos, solid, 
and skepeo, I examine.] No picture can give an exact 
representation of & solid; for the eyee toa certain ex- 
tent look round the solid body, each of them seeing 
more of one side than the other; and the two pictures 
in the eyes not being absolutely the same. This may 
be easily proved, by placing a small cylinder of any 
kind on a table, and marking by dots, &c., the width of 
ihe par seen by each eye when the other is closed. the 
head being kept in the same position. The & has been 

invented to meet this peculiarity of vision. The most 

common form of instrument consists of a small box, in 
the back of which is placed an oblong slide, contain- 
ing two photographic pictures of the same object, 
taken in two slightly different itions of the camera 
obscura. (See PHOTOGRAPHY.) ese pictures ere both 
seen at once, each by the eye which correspondg 4» «9 
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means of two small tubes, containing lenses adjusted $2,500 granted him in 1790, along with a gift of 16,000 

circumstances of and the distance between the scree of land in New York State. D. in 1794. 

eyes of the observer. The result is that the eyes com- Steu'ben. in Indiana, & N. E. co.; area, 314 sq. m.; O. 

pine the tw ictures, and the object appears to stand Angola.—1D New York, 9 8. W. county, ente 
to possess solidity ; they Pennsylvania; 4e, 1,500 Square miles. pital. 

are viewed by transmitted light if they are transpar- 

ent, and by reflected fight if opaque. Bee P8EzUDO- 


b 
Steubenville, (sti’b'n-vtl, in Ohio, a city and river 


500 x. i port, C. z^ Jefferson co., on the Ohio, 35 m. S. W. ol Pitte- 
stereotype. (der ep.) (From Gr. stereos, solid, and] burg. 
s, & CODY. An entire solid plate or piece of type. Stevens, THADDEUE, (ate v' nz, an American political re- 


cast by moulding in plaster, papier-maché, or clay. & 
composed of movable typet. Stereotyping Was in- 
vented by the French printers MM. Didot towards the 
close of the 18th cent. The advantage of stereotyping 
a book consists in being able, at a trifling expense, to 
print copies as they are required by the public. If this 
plan be not adopted, either a large number of copies 
must be printed at first, and these may not be called 
for, and the pages of the book must be retained in type, 
or all the expense of setting UP the type, correcting the 
| agr &c., must be agnin incurred whenever the punt 

r originally printed has been sold. & are easily 
made, and impressions are taken from them with great 


former, B. in Caledonia co. Vt., in 1793, graduated at 
Dartmonth Coll. in. 1814, and, settling in Pennsylva- 
bia, there practised law with success. In 1833 he en- 
tered the State Legislature, and retained his seat till 
1841. During that period, he became & prominent ad- 
vocate for the adoption of common schools, and in 
1836 served as A member of the Convention appointed 
to revise the Constitution of the Commonwealth. In 
1848 he became a member of Congress, where he acted 
with the Whigs till their extinction Aso political party, 
and distinguished himself by his uncompromising an“ 
tagonism to slavery. After the close of the Civil War, 
he resolutely opposed the policy pursued by President 
Johnson, advocated the right of freedinen to the politi- 
cal franchise, and became associated with Mr. Sherman 
in the authorship of the bill pasacd by Congress for 
the reconatruction of the Seceded States, in 1866-7, not- 
withstanding the presidential veto placed upon it. He 
also advocated, and acted as one of the managers of, the 
impeachment of the President, in March, 1868. D. in the 
month of August following. 

Stevenson, ADLAI EWING, 23d Vice- president of the 
United States. Bora in Christian CO.» Ky., Oc j 
1835 ; educated at Illinois Wesleyan University ; ad- 
mitted to bar, 1851; Democratic elector from Illinois, 
1864; sent to Congress in 1874 ana 1878; delegate to 
National Democratic Contentions of 1884 and 1-92, in 

which latter he worked hard for the nomination of 

Cleveland, and was himself nominated for Vice-Presi- 

dent. Elected to this office, Nov., 197» 

Stevenson, Robert Louis, & Scottish author, born at 

Edinburgh in 185). He wrote numerous highly 

popular novels, of adventurous character, and some 

other works. Spent the last years of his life in the 

Island of Samoa. where he died in 1895. 

Stewnrt. CHARLES, (et Art, am eminent Americal naval 

commander, B. in Philadelphia, 1778. After eerving in 

the expedition against Tripoli in 1804, he attained the 

rank of ca stain in 1806, and while in command, in 1813, 

of the U. 8. frigate Constitution, captured the British 

vessels Cyane and Levant, for which exploits Congress 
rewarded him with a geld medal. puring the Civil 


Sterbydraulic Apparatus. (uur u- dee e 
From Gr. stereos, hylros, water, and aule, a pipe. 
Mech.) A contrivance newly invented in France, the 


y 

ulic press already filled with liquid. not an additional 
amount of liquid by guccessi ve impulses, a8 is the case 
in the common hydraulic press, but & solid substance, 


fiterlet. (stir let.) (Zoül. See ATURIONIDA. 
Sterling. (stür'l'ing) (From Easterling, the name for- 
ven to a class of German merchants who set- 
tled in England, and who paid for their merchandise 
in coin of the best mintage and purity of quality.) 
A term applied to English current coin OT 
money of account; 89, U pound sterling. 
Sterling, Ca iv in Illinois, a town of Whitesides 
co., 110 m. W. f Chicago. 
Stern. (atürn.) [From A. g. styrne.] (Naut.) The aft 
rt of a ship or boat: — correlative to stem. 
Sternber&. (stairn'bérg.) n manuf. town of Austria, in 
Moravia, 10 m. N. N. E. of Olmütz. Pop. 11.616. 
Sterne. LAURENCE, (stürn,) u celebrated English hu- 
morist, Was B. in 1713, in Dublin. After completing his 
education at Cambridge, he took holy orders, and be- 
came a prebendary in the diocese of York. In 1159 he 
. brought out The Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy, 
a work full of wit and numor, which attained au im- 
mense and enduring success. This was followed in| War he was promoted to the grade of rear-admiral, and 
1768, after a tour through France and Italy, by The In- D. in 1869. 
timental Journey, which added to the popularity of its Stewart. prov. s distinguish Scottish philosopher, 
redecessor. D. in London, 1768, leaving behind him a was B. at Edinburgh in 1:53; n. 1828. His principal 
reputation for poignant wit and original humor that works embrace Elements of the Philosophy of the Human 
has enshrined his pame among English classics. Mind (172); Outlines OF Moral Philosophy : and a Gen- 
fternum, (stür/nüm.) ( Anat.) The os pectoris, OT eral Review af the Progress of Metaphysical, Ethical, and 
breast-bone, a bone which composes the fore-part of tho Political Science since the Revival of tiers. 
breast, and into which the ribs are fitted. It forms the Stewart. in Georgia, & WS. W. co., b. on Alabama ; 
front of the human chest from the neck to the stomach. | area, 500 sq. m. C. Lumpkin. Pop. 14,204. — 1n Ten- 
The S. is wanting in fishes, amphibians, and ophidians.| nesse, a N. N. W. co.; crea, 700 80. m.; C. Dover. Pop. 
In birds it is largely developed, and has & projecting 


L 

Stertor. (stür'tór-) (From L. atrricre, to snore.] (Med.) 

A noisy kind of respiration, of a snorting character, 
guch as 18 observed in apoplectic seizures. 

Stethoscope- (atcth’o-skop.) (Med.) A tubular instru- 
ment, usually of wood, for enabling the physician to 
bear the sounds made by the action of the heart and 
lungs, and thus discover the nature and seat of disease. 
When in use, the physician applies tho & to the chest 
or abdomen of a patient, and places the eur to the nar- 
row end. This useful instrument was invented by 
Len nec in the 18th century. 

Stettin. (stet-tén’,) a strongly fortified city and river- 
m. of Prussia, C. of p. Pomerania, on the Oder, 36 m. 


of several apecies of acanthoptery gious fishes, fam. 
Sctenida, covered with large bony plates, and named 
according to the number of their sharp spines which 
are capable of elevation oT depression at pleasure. The 
Three - Spined S. (Gasterosteus auculeatus) i8 found in 
almost every river, brook, and poud. 

Stigma. (A9 .) (Gr. 8 murk.] (Bot) That part 
of the pistil which receives the pollen when it issues 
from the anther. It is glandular, and thus detains the 
powder. 

Stigma, (stg mah pl l Roms r., a mark.) ( Eccl.) 
The term applied by the Roman Catholics to the im- 
prints of the wounds of the Saviour supposed to has ` 
been miraculously found on the bodies of certain sainte. 
Stilicho, pia vies, (I“ . a famous Roman general, 
who distinguished himeelf at the declining period of the 
Roman empire. married A daughter of Theodosius the 
Great, and became virtual governor of the Empire of 
the West. in the character of firat minister to Honorius. 
He routed Alaric, 403. and Radagnigus. 406; but being 
accused of & gecret understanding with Alaric, he was 


low the entrance of the latter river into the Baltic. 
Jt basan extensive ahipping-trade, and ranks 88 & lead- 
ing commercial emporium on the Baltic. Pop. 73.714.— 
The Stettin- Haff ia u considerable expansion of the Oder, 
bet. the city o Stettin and the coast. It filla an area 
of 2006q. m. and connects with the Baltlc by a delta of 
three mouths. 
Bteuben, FRiepRich WILHELM AUGUST, (ai ben,) AD > 
American Revolutionary general, B. in Magdeburg, treacherously put to death, 408. 
ia, in 1730. After serving with credit during the | Still. (stil. [From L., stilla, Y drop.] ( Chem.) The name 
War, ho entered the American gervice A8 n of the distilling apparatus. &ce DISTILLATION. 
volunteer in 1777; in the next year became major-gen- stili Life. ( stil Uf.) (Point.) A term generically given 
eral, and subsequently participated in the battle of to that class of pletures whieh portray such thing» 28 
Monmouth in : the surrender ef Lord Cornwallis. possess claims to be considered only as adjuncts to St- 
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Stillwater, («5cnw'tür) in Minnesota, a town, C. of 
Washington co., 20 in. N. E. of St. Paul. Prp. 4,124. 

tilt. (L) (Zil) See RECURVIROSTHIDA. 

Stimulant, :'in'u-Gnt.) [From L. stionlo, 1. couse 
up] (Met) One of a class of azents employed in ex- 
citing and increasing the action of those organs of the 
body which connect with the heart and arterial system. 

Stimulus. (/m-, pl. SrI Ari. [L.] Anything 
which serves to excite or increase either the physical 
or mental energies. 

Sting. (n.) An organ projected hy many insects in 
defence against real or supposed dangera. In most in- 
Rtances, this instrument is a tube, throuzh which a 
poisonous matter is discharged, Which iutlames the 
flesh, and in some instances proves fatal. 

Stipendinry. % Ven- -e.) (From L. stipendium, 
pay.] One whe performs certain services for a settled 
sinend, or compensation, payable cither by the day, 
month, or year: — as, a sfipewliiri magistrate, 

Stippling. (vip pling.) (Pine trte) In engraving, &c., 
a method of exeenting the work by means of dots or 
minute points; as distinguished from etching in lines. 

Stipule, (%%% l.) (Bot) Seo LENF. 

Stirling. atown of Scotland, C. of a co. of same name, 
31 in. N. W. of Edinburgh. The fine old castle here was 
for centuries one of the Keys of the Hightands, and a 
residence of the Scottish monarchs, Pop. of co. 95, 179; 
of town, 11,957. 

Stirrup, ‘sir'riip.) [A.8. sirup.]. (Sp.) A 
piece of timber used in relating a piece lost from off 
the keel of a ship. — (p GViut) Short ropes with 
plaited upper ends and eyed lower ends, nailed round 
the yards, for receiving the reeved hawsers and keeping 
them parallel to the sails, 

Sittlver, (si'vür.) Du. stuicer.] (Numis.) In the Nether- 
lands, & small current coin, worth about two cents 
American. 

tont, (o^) (Zo) See ERMINE. 

Stock, (%.) From A. S. che.] A term nsed in vari- 
ous senses, all having reference to that in which some- 
thing else is fixed or by which it is supported; as, tho 
stock of an anchor, of à gun, of a die, e. -( %.) Any 
fund consisting of money, goods, or commodities cin- 
ploved by a tradesman in the carrying on of his bisi- 
ness. It is in this sense equivalent. to capital, when 
applied to extensive financial or mereantile transac. 
tions, — The term also denotes any sum of money 
funded in government securities, that is to sav, which 
is lent to govt., on condition of receiving a certain in- 
terest till the principal is repaid. Hence the price of 
alocks, or rates per cent, are the several sums for which 
$100 of those respective stocks sell at any given time. 
—(Ayric.) The domestic animals or beasts which bo- 
long te the owner or ocenpier of & farm, as cattle, sheep, 
horses, Kc. Cattle are commonly termed ire stock, — 
(Shipholding) The timber framework on whieh a ship 
rests while in the buillinz-yard and from which she is 
launched after completion, — eri.) The essential 
properties of meat boiled down; used in the making of 
soups, gravies, K. — (Bok-leeping) That account ina 
stock-book or ledzer which is credited with all moneys 
or stock added to the working capitalof a business, and 
debited with all sums or values subtracted therefrom. 
— (pl) A framework consisting of two oblong pieces 
of timber into which holes have been ent for the inser- 
tion of the legs of culprits sentenced to confinement 
therein by way of punishment for miner offences. 

Stockade, isiad’) Fr. estocude.) ( Fortif.) A strong 
fence constructed of timber, loopholed for the lire of 
am.all-arma. 

Stock'-broker. (rl vr.) (Com.) A dealer in tho 
buying and selling of stocks or shares in tho public 
funds, on account of others. 

Stock’-Exchanpe, (-’s-chinj.) Fr. bourse.) (Com.) 
The apartment or building wherein stock-brokers as- 
semble to buy or sell public stocks or shares, 

Stock’ fish, Ten.) (Com. Fresh cod dried in the 
sun, or by artificial process, 

Stockholm. , % n, r city of N. Europe, C. of the 
kingdom of Sweden, at the point of union of the Baltic 
with Lake Meelar, 250 m. N. E. of Copenhagen. It is 
built on a series of small islands connecting with one 
another by means of bridges, S. is a handsome and 
prosperous place, benutifully situated, and forma, with 
its excellent and secure harbor, the principal commer- 
cial entrepôt of the country, It possesses, too, manufs, 
of textile fabrics, glass, iron-ware, K., together with 
many of those public institutions which naturally form 
adjuncts to the metropolis of a flourishing and intelli- 
gent nation, & dates from the 138th cent., and became 
the seat of govt. and royal residence in the 17th. Zop. 
134,650. 

Stock Jobber, (job'bür.) (Com.) One who carries on 
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the business of bnving and selling stocks and share ag 
his own account. Steck-brokers deal with him, and 
hence it happens that there are two prices for tie sare 
commodity in the market at ope time, — one for buyen 

and another for sellers, 

‘Stock port, («tok port.) a manuf. borongh of England. 

| 55 . on the Mersey. 7 m. S. of Manchester. P. 
55,001, i 

Stockton, (ci tun.) in Californin, a city. C. of San 
Joaquin co. 50 miles &. E of Sacramento City. 
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Stockton-on-Tees, (%“tin.) a borongh and era- 
port of England, co. Durham, on the Tees, 11 m. ENE 
of Darlington. Shipbuilding is exteusively pursued, 
Pop. 23,508, 

Stoddard, (% rd, iin Missouri, a S. E. co., adjoining 
Arkansas; area, 900 sg. m. ; C. Bloomfield. i 

, Stedes, s.) Gr. V..] (Antiq A sect of phi- 

| Josophers among the Grecks, whose founder was Zen, 

They denied the existence of innate ideas ; and cones 
quently held that sensation and reflection were the only 
foundations of human knowledge. They taught that 
the true end of man consists in living conformally to 
nature, and in obedience to his internal monitor, that 
particle of the divinity which censtítutes the sour, 
They taught that good is what conducts men to feiicity, 
and that all geod things are equal; that passions arise 
froin false Juciements; that duty consists in the inves 
tization of moral truth, and in diving agrecably to the 
obvious destination of ovr nature. They had also para- 
doxes peculiar to themselves, asserting that pain is n3 
evil; that a wise man js free from all perturbation of 
mim; and that it is the duty of man to submit with- 
out complaint to the unavoidable necessity imposed on 
him by his destiny. 

Stokes, (st^kz) in N. Carolina. a N. co, skirting Vir- 
gini; area, 550 eq. m.; C. Danbury. 

Stoke-upon-Trent, (:2:-) a manuf. boronzh of 
England, in the Staffordshire Potteries, on the Trent, 18 
m. W. by N. of Stafford, hp. 14,008. 

Stole, (%.) (Lat. sto] (Erc!) In the Roman 
Catholic Church, a sacerdotal badge in the form of a 
narrow band of silk or cloth (Fig 102), worn by th: of- 
fiviating ecclesiastica during the celebration of Masa, 
the adininistration of the eucharist, &c. — Groom OF IFR 
STOLE, in the household of the English soverei gu. tha 
tithe borne by the premier lord of the bedcebamber, whe 
ie entrusted with the keeping of the robes of stato. 

fstolomn, (5% /n.) or STOLE. (I.) A sucker which at 
first appears at the surface of the earth, and then turns 
downwards, piercing the soil or rooting into it. 

Stolpe, (c,“ pu.) a manuf. town of Prussia, p. Pomera- 
nia, on a river of same name, 64 m. W. of Dantzig. Pop. 
12,147. 

Stoma, (sfo’mah.) (Gr., the mouth.] (Bot.) The open- 
ing provided on the side of spore-cuses of ferns, through 
which dehiscence takes place. 

Stomach, (7m dk.) (Gr. slomachoa— stema, a month ; 
literally, an opening.) (Amat). A hollow membranes 
receptacle, situated in the epigastric region, imnedi- 
ately under the diaphragm, and obliquely between the 
liver nud the spleen (Figs. 205 and 449); the superior 
orifice of which is termed the card, and the wiferior 
the pylorus. The use of the S. is for the dizestion of 
food; that is, to receive, contain, dissolve, and charge 
what is &waüullowed; and after a sufficient concoction, to 
expel it through the pylorus into the intestines, It is 
also the organ iu which the sensation of hunger resides. 
The stomach is largely supplied with nerves, which 
come from the eighth pair, und the sympathetic; like 
the intestines, it has three coats, connected together by 
cellular membrane, 

Stomnehies, Gto-mdk'izs) [From Gr. stomaches, for 
the stomach.) (Med) Medicines which excite the ac- 
tion and strengthen the tone of the stomach. 

Stomapods, (dóm'a-podz,) or Gastrurans. [From 
Gr, some, the mouth, and podos, a foot.) (Zœ?) A 
group of decapods or ten-footed crustaccans, containing 
those which have the viscera extending into the abdo- 
men, and the feet mainly approaimating the mouth. 
They are all marine. ui, containing the Sea Man- 
tex, is a characteristic genus. 

Stomaties, (t. [From Gr. stoma] (ed.) 
Remedies for diseases of the mouth. 

Stone, õn.) (From A. S. dan.) A hard mass of con- 
creted, earthy, or mineral matter, varying greatly in 
gize, and. used for building, paving, millstones, grind- 

tones, &c.-- c Med.) See C«Lcurvs, and LirnOTRIT T. 

| Stone. in Missouri, a S. W. co., adjoining Arkansas > 

ane. 000 nq. m.: C. Galena, 

Stone- chat. (Zo5.) Asmall European bird, gen. Sari 
cola, fam. Turdidir. 


Stone’-coal, (-kéL) (in.) Same as ANTHRACITE, g. a 


Stone'-ochre, (r.) 


Stone’-oil. 
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f$tone'-fruit, (-froot.) (Bot.) A Drops, q. v. 
Stoneham, (stón'im,) in. Massachusetts, a town of 
Middlesex co., 8 m. N. of Boston, Pop. (1880) 4,869. 
(Puin!) An earthy oxide of 
iron, constituting a durable Pigment used in oil und 
water-color painting. l 

(Min.) Same as PETROLEUM, g. v. 
Stones River, (s£012-,)a stream of Tennessee, having 
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out a brochure entitled The True Story of Lady Byrun's 
Life, in which she accused Lord Byron of incest. This 
article evoked a storm of literary criticism, which was 
by no means allayed by the publication iu 1870 of Mrs. 
Stowe's work, entitled Lady Byron Vendecated. In 1871 
appeared: Oldunen Firesite For: Pink and White 
Tyranny; aud My Wife and I, or, Hurry Henderson's 
History, 


its rise in Cannon co., and falling into the Cumberland , Strabismus, (atra-bis'miis,) or SqUiNTING, [From Gr. 


River, 6 m. N. E. of Nashville, after a N. W. course. On! 
its banks, Jan. 1-3, 1863, was fought au obstinate battle 
between Gen. Rosecrans’ National force and one of Con- 
federates commanded by Gen. Bragg. the latter being 
compelled to retire from the field, atter suffering heavy 
loss. This action is sometimes termed the battle of 
Murfreesboro’. 
Stonington, (stón'ing-tin,) in Connecticut, a flourish- 
ing town and port of entry of New London co., 65 in. E. 
of New Haven. It has an excelleut harbor inclosed by 
a break water. 
Stop, (sp.) Bee PUNCTUATION. 
Stope, (sop.) ( Mining.) An horizontal layer in the 
form of a step cut in the upper surface of un excavation. 
&toppage in Transita, (%%% %, in trdn’se-tos.) 
(Law.) <A taking re-possession of unpaid-for goods by 
the owner thereof, while in course of transportation to 
the buyer of the same. 
Storage. (“r.) (Com) Rent paid for the deposit 
for safe-keeping of goods, &c., in a warehouse, store, or 
depót. 
Storax, (tr.) See STtYRACACEA. 
Storage Battery, Electric. An electric battery, 
operated bv the chemical action between metallic lead 
and peroxide of lead, both being reduced to oxide of 
lead, with the production of an electric current This 
current has been used as a source of power in run- 
ning cars, carriages, light machinery, etc., and AR a 
light producer. Its operation is not so cheap as that 
of the dynamos, but its advantage of being used sepa- 
rately is bringing it into use for a variety of purposes, 
Stork, (sori) JA. S. store} (Zol) Sue CINCONIDE. 
Storm, islorm,)  (Meleorol.) See WANDS. 
Storming. (sormin) [From A. S. storm] (Mil) 
The act of attacking a fortifiel place or position by 
force of arms, with intent to take the same by breach- 
ing, escalading, or otherwise, 
Story. sre) [From A. S. ster.] (Burlding.) A set of 
apartments on tho same floor ofa house or other build- 
ing. — Ntory-posta are upright pieces of timber used in 
supporting tho superincumbent part of the exterior 
wall of tlie story of a building by meaus of a beam over 
them. 
Pto ry, in Jowa, a central co.; arca, 576 sq. m.; C. Ne- 
vada. : 
Sto'ry, Josern, a distinguished American jurist, n. at 
Marblehead, Mass., 1779, graduated at Harvard Coll. in 
1708, and after being called to the bar rapidly rose to 
eminence asa special pleader. In 1503 he entered Con- 
ress, and in 1811 became ono of the justices of the U. 
Supreme Court. Asa jurist, and an exponent of in- 
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Strain, (% dn.) 
Strait. or Straits, (ril) 


'Strnmon y. ( 
Strangford, (rng fird,) (Lough, a considerable 


strabos, oblique.) (Surg.) An affection of the eyes in 
consequence of which the optic axes cannot be both 
directed to the same object, 


Strabo, (stra/bo,)ja Greek historian and geographer, who 


flourished about the period of the Christian æra. His 
Geogruphy comprises 17 books, of which the first two 
are introductory, the next § are devoted to Europe, the 
6 following to Asia. and the last to Africa. 


Strabotomy, (-bóto-me.) (From Gr. strabos] (Surg.) 


The operation of cuttiug the muscle or muscles which by 
distorting the eyeball produce strabismus or squinting. 


Strafford, Tinas WENTWORTH, EARL op, (stray Fü re,) 


an English statesman. B. in London, 1593. In 1632 he 
was made Lord Deputy of Ireland, and governed that 
country with great administrative ability, but at the 
same time with almost intolerable severity. Recalled 
to England by the revolt of the Scots against the tyr- 
anny of Charles T., & was impeached by the House of 
Commons, in 1640, of high treason in attempting to 
subvert the fundamental laws of the country, and was 
sentenced to death by an act of uttainder, and beheaded 
Muy. 1641. 


Strafford, in New Hampshire, an E.S.E. co., b. on 


Maine; area, 251 sq. m.; C. Dover. 

UStatirs.) See PRESSURE. 

(From L. strictus, unde- 
viating.] (Phys. Geog.) A narrow passage of the ocean 
between two islands or continents, or between an island 
and a continent, through which the water flows from 
one part of the sea to another. 


Stralsund, (sfrahl-scond’,) a fortified seaport of Prus- 


sin. p. Pomerania, on a strait of the Baltic Sea, 85 m. 
N. N. W. of Stettin. This place was long a ITause town, 
and afterward belonged to Sweden. It has sustained 
many memorable sieges, und Was taken possession of 
by Prussia in 1678. 7% 27,593. 

(Bot.) The Thorn-apple. See DATURA. 


inlet of the Trish Sea, co. Down. It is shallow, almost 
landlocked, and is dotted with numerous picturesque 
but small islands. 


Strangles, (trdna) (The.) (Vet. Surg.) Among 


colts and young horses. a contagious disorder of an erup- 
tive character occurring in the form ofaswelling in the 
lower jaw, heralded by cough and sore-throat, and at- 
tended with a copious nasal discharge of purulent mu- 
cus, It sometimes, too, occurs in the glauds of the 
groin and mesentery, 


Strangury, string'au-re.) [From Gr. tranz, a drop, 


and curon, urine.) (Aſcd.) Paintully difficult emission 
of urine, 


ternational law, Judge F. stands in the front rank not Stranraer, (stbdn-rár') a seaport on the S. W. coast 


only iu his owu country, but also in Europe. D. 1845. | 
His published works embrace the masterly Cummen- | 


of Scotland. co. Wicztown, at the extremity of Loch 
Ryan, 6 m. N. E. of Port Patrick. Pop, 8.861. 


tartes on the Conflict of Lams; Commentaries on the Con- Strappadoa, (stróp-pah'do.) [From It. strappata.) (Mil) 


stitution of tha United. States; Commentaries on Equity 
Jurispric nce; A Treatise on the Law of Agency, &c. 
Stoughton, (% unn in Missachusetis, a town of Nor- 
folk do., 19 m. S. W. of Boston, 

fStop. %.) (Eccl) A font placed at the entrance of 
a Roman Catholic church, for holding consccrated 
water fur tho use of those who pass through into the 
building. 

Stourbridge, (s/rbrij.) a manuf. town of England, 
co. Worcester, on the Stour, 2U in. N.N.E. of the city of 
Worcester. Pop. 24,963. 

Stove, iov) [From A. S. SC.] A receptacle for tho 
combustion of fuel for the purpose of heating houses, 
& . fort) A hot-honse, in which the artificial heat 
i» constantly maintained nt a high temperature. 
Stowage, %.) [From no.] (Nauta The carrying 
capacity of a ship's hold with respect to cargo, ballast, 
provisions, &. | 
Stowe, larret BercnrR, (ah.) an American novelist, | 
p. in Litchfield, Conn. 1814. a daughter of Dr. Lyman 
Jeecher (qm), m. in 1835 Prof. C. E. Stowe of Andover. 
In 1550, she made a sensation in the literary world by 
the publication of Unele Tom's Cabin, a work of fiction 
which had quite an astonishing success, and was trans- 
lated into almost every language of Europe, To this: 
book she added a Hey in 1892. Her later productions ; 


Formerly, a mode of punishment inflicted in European 
armies upon offending soldiers. It consisted in draw- 
ing the culprit to the tep of a beam many fect high, 
and letting him fall by his own weight to the ground; 
by which means one or more of his limbs would tre- 
quently be dislocated or fractured. 


Strasburg. or Strasbourg, (strahzboorg,) a cele- 


brated fortif. city, now belonging to the Prussian p. of 
Alsace-Lorraine, and former C. of the French dep. of 
Bas-Rhin, on the III. an affluent of the Rhine, 100 m. 
S. S. W. of Mentz. This place, fortified by Vauban, was 
long esteemed onc of the most celebrated bulwarks and 
arsenals of France; and its Cathedral, completed in 
1439, constitutes one of the finest examples of ecclesias. 
tical Gothic architecture in Europe. & has many 
and important manufs., and is dear to gourmands on 
account of the famous pa!és de foie gras, for the making 
of which it has long been famous. In 1870, S. sustained 
one of the most memorable sieges recorded in history, 
from the 29-50 Ang. to the 28th Sept.: during which 
period ita heroic garrison of some 17,000 meu sustained 
the assaults of Gen. Werder's German force, numbering 
from 60,000 to 70.000 men. The 3 ombardment of the 
city by the besiegers destroyed many of the finest build- 
ings, including the celebrated Library. The Cathedral 
was also much damaged. Pup. 84,167. 


oomprise Dred, a Tale of the Great Dismal Swamp 1856), E rategy, (/t. je.) From Gr. strafos, an army. and 


The Minister's Wociny (1859), Agner of Sorrento (Gl s, and 
Oldtown Ful (1909). In tho latter year she brought 


agn, to conduct.) (Mi) That branch of military 
science which has reference to the conduct of operations 
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In the field, as distinguished from éactics or those which 
are performed during actual engagement with the 


enemy. 
Stratford, (stratf/ürd,) a manuf. town of England, co. 
Essex, on the Lea, 4 ui. E. of London. Pop. 24,217. 


STR 


werd denoting that the part te which it is 
must be performed in an impetuous and boisterous styta 


Streteh'íing-course, (-kórs.) ( Masonry.) An bori 


zontal series of bricks or stone slabs, the lengths of 
which are laid in coincidence with the face of the wall. 


Strnt'ford, in Cauada W., a town, C. of Perth co. Pop. Stretto, (strét'to.) (It, straight.) (Afus) A directioa 


8,600. — In Connecticut, a town of Fairfield co., on Long 
Island Sound, at the niouth of the Housatonic Hiver, 62 
m. N.E. of Now York city. 

Stratford-on-A von, (stridt'fürd,)aplcturesque town 
of England, co. Warwick, on the Avon, 9 m. S. W. of 
Warwick. The house in which the great dramatic poct 
Slakspeare was born is still standing, and his remains 
are interred in the churchyard.  /'op. 3,572. 

Stratification, (s(rut-e-fe-ka’shiin.) (From L. stratum, 
a bed, and facere, to make.) (Geol.) The process by 


i 


| 


to the performer to play the part to which it serves as 
a prefix, compactly and quickly; — it is thus distin 
guished from largo. 


Strin, (arial,) pl. STRIS. (Arch.) The groove or fiut- 


ing of a channelled pillar or column. — (pl.) (Ce. 
Fine filiform lines, either longitudinal, oblique, ot 
transverse, seen in the exterior surface of certain sbella. 


Stricture, (srikt'yur.) | Froin L. strictura, a shrink- 


age.) (Med.) A spasmodic or other morbid muscular 
contraction of a duct or passage in the human body. 


which the substances which compose the carth's crust: Stridulation, (strid-wla’shin.) (From L. stridelus 


have been converted into slrula, beds, or layers. Seo 
STRATUM. 

Stratiotes, (stril-i’o-teez.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. 
Hydrocharidee. The Water Soldier, X aloides, which 
resembles an American aloe in appearance, is attached 
to the mud by a cord-like runner, or is suspended free 
in the water, elevating only its flowers and a portion of 
its leaves ubove the surface. 

Stratum, (sratüm,) pl. Strata. [Lat., a bed.] (Geol) 
A layer of rock or earth. The crust of the globe is 
built up of strata, into which igneous or non-stratified 
rocks have intruded. Stratifled rocks (with the ex- 
ception of those that have spread in sheets from some 
volcanic orifice) have been deposited hy water and are 
termed sedimentary. The nature of their fossil contents 
will determine whether the water was salt or fresh, 
whether the strata were spread over the bottom of an 
ocean or a lake. Geologists suppose that the stratified 
rocks of the whole globe, which are many thousands of 


feet in thickness, have been siniilarly formed, and that , 
they represent the accumulations of a countless series | 


of ages, during which the different parts of the earth's 
crust have been again and again elevated above aud de- 
pressed below, the level of the ocean. The relative age 
of a S. is determined not only by its position amoung 
other &., but by the relationship of its organic remains 
to existing forms of life. 

Stratus. (Meteor.) Seo CLOUDS. 

Straubing. («row'hIng,) a town of Lower Bavaria, on 
the Danube, 25 m. S. E. of Ratisbon. Zp. 11,214. 

Strauss. Davin FRIEDRICH, (s(rowss) a German ration- 
alistic theologiun, u. at Ludwigsburg, Würtemberg. 
1808, became professor of theology at Zurich iu 1839, a 
position he was obliged to resign on account of the 
popular feeling excited against him by the publication 
two years before of his Life of Jesus Critically Treated, 
& work in which he essays toprovethat the entire New 
Testament is but a collection of fables. &, who has 
been accounted the author of the so-called mythical 
theory of biblical interpretation, has since produced 
The Christian Dogma considered in ita Historical Devel- 
opment and its Conflict with Modern Science (1540-1), und 
a New Life of Jesus (1864). 

Strawberry. (Bol.) Sce FRAGARIA. 

Streak. [From A. S. strica.) (Min.) The aspect that 
a mineral presents to the eye after scratching its sur- 
face with the point or edge of a knife. When the color 
exhibited by the scratched. part differs in no wise from 
that of the rest, the S. is said to be simple; when it is 
wf a different hue, disamilur. 

Strelitz. (stral'its,) pl. STReLiTZY. (Hist.) One of the 
body of militia which in foriner times constituted the 
sole military forco of Russia. The Strelitzy were a tur- 
bulent soldiery, and having risen in iusurrection against 
Peter the Great, were disbanded by hiin in 1698, 

Strength, (ren.) ( Mech.) Force or power. & of 
Animals, the muscular force or energy which they nre 
capable of exerting. The experiments made on this 
subject, by different persons, have given very different 
results; which is to be ex pe. xi, since animal strength 
is liable to variations, from a great number of circum- 
stances. The force which an animal ia able to exert 
against an obstacle is greatest when theanimal is still; 
when it is in motion, some of its force is employed to 
produce this motion. There is a velocity at which it 
can carry no load, and auothor at which it can do the 
maximum quantity of work. The sume animal will 
exert very different amounts of force, with different 
kinds of work.— S. of Materials, is the force with 


creaking.] The harsh, rasping sound made by cricketa 
grasshoppers, and other iusects of kindred specíea. 


Strigidar, (strife-de.) (Zoll.) A fam. of birds, O. Rap 


tores, comprising all the nocturnal birds of prey. They 
are distinguished by having a J pese Eres pro 
jecting eyes directed forwards, and surroun with a 
circle or disc of loose and delicate feathers, covering 
the base of the beak and the opening of the ear; a 
strong hooked bill; crooked claws; and a downy plum- 
age, generally spotted or barred with different shades 
of brown or yellow. The feet are chiefly remarkable 
for the power possessed by the external toe of being 
turned either backwards or forwards. Unable to bear 
the brighter light of the sun, the Owl retires to some 
lonely retreat, where it passes the day in silence and 
obscurity; but at the approach of evening, when all 
nature is desirous of repose, and the smaller animals, 
which are its principal food, are seeking their nestling- 
places, the Owl comes forth from its lurking-holes in 
quest of prey. Its eyes are admirably adapted for this 
purpose, being so formed as to distinguish objecta with 
greater facility in the dusk tban in broad daylight. 
Its flight is low and silent during its nocturnal excur- 
sions, and when it rests, it is then only known by the 
frightful and reiterated cries with which it interrupts 
the silence of night. The Barn Owl, Striz J 

of all temperate America, 16 inches in length and the 
wing 13, is found near the border of the forest, and fræ 
quently resorts to old buildings in ita search for rats 
and mice. The Great Horned Eagle Owl, or Cat Owl, 
Bubo virginianus (Fig. 013), of N. America, is charac 


Pig. 613. — EAGLE OWL. 


terized by its robust and powerful form, conspicuous 
enr-tufts, and very large eyes. It is about 20 inches in 
length and its wing 15 inches. The Great Snowy Owl, 
Nyctea nivea, of the northern regions of both contt- 
nents, is one of the most beautiful of all the species, 
on account of its enowy whiteness; and in size it nearly 
equals the Eagle Owl, which it aleo reeemblea in ita 
general habits. 


which a body rosists an effort to separate its particles. Strike. (strik.) (Geol.) See Dre.—(Fol. Econ.) The 


The S. of a body may be exerted in four ways: in resist- 
ing a force tending to tear it asunder; in resisting a 
force tending to break it across; in resisting compres- 
sion or crushing; and in resisting a force tending to 
wrench it asunder hy torsion. 


Strepitoso, (strép-eto'zo.) [It nolsy.] (Mus) A 


refusal of a body of workmen to pursue their labor 
until certain demands of theirs for higher pay, orothee 
advantage, shall be granted by their employer or em. 
ployers. When the eter esit Peer Braten — the 
part of their men, and close the mo 
ceeding is known as a look-out, 
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Btring-comrse, (-kórs) (Masonry) A course of 
stone-work, of small projection in popor a to its 
height, placed to run the entire length of the face of a 
building. 

Stri Snake. (Zoj.) See Coll uBRI DR. 

Strip’-leaf, (-Icf.) (Cm.) The technical term given to 
tobacco divested of its stalk before being packed for 
shipment. 

Strobilus, (tro e- lũs.) [Gr.] (Bot) A fir-cone; also 
any fruit which resembles a fir-cone; an imbricated 
scaly inflorescence ; a collection of hard scales, repre- 
senting distinct flowers arranged spirally, but closely 
imbricated. 

Sitrombidse, (strom be- de.) (Zodl.) A fam. of gasterop- 
odous mollusks which have 
the shell with an expanded 
lip deeply notched near tlie 
canal, and a claw - shaped 
operculum (Fig. 014). They 
feed on dead animals. Their 
shells are extensively used in 
the manufacture of shell 
cameos. 

Stromboli, (strom bo-le,) a 
volcanic island of the Lipari 
group, jn the Mediterranean, 
off the N. const of Sicily. It 
describes a circle some 12 m. 
in circuit, und on its W. 
side an active crater rises to 
the height of 3,100 ft. above 
sea-level. Zop. 1,500. 

Strontia, (strón'she-ah.) 
(Chem.) See Strontium. 

Strontium, (etron“she um.) 
(chem.) The metallic basis 


Fig. 614. 
of strontia, one of the alka- STROMBUS PUGILIS (14 size) 
line earths; it wus separated 

in the metallic state by Sir H. Dav 
sesses a yellow color, but is not as dark as gold. Sp. 


in 1808; it pos- 


gr. 2°54. At. weight 44. Symbol Sr. The most im- 
portant compound of S. is the oxide, — Strontia (SrO). 
This is a grayish-white porous mass. Sp. gr. 39. When 
water is poured upon it, combination takes place, and 
it becomes very hot and crumbles to a white powder of 
the hydrate of 8. (SrO.140). This hydrate is similar in 
its properties to the corresponding barium and calcium 
hydrates. It dissolves in water, forming a strongly 
alkaline solution, which absorbs carbonic acid readily, 
becoming coated with a crust of insoluble carbonate. 
When a hot, saturated solution of strontia is allowed 
to cool, it deposits the hydrate in needle-shaped crys- 
tals. Compounds of S. communicate a red color to 
flame, and when examined in the spectroscope give 
a spectrum containing characteristic red and blue lines. 
Strophe, (stro’fe.) [Gr., literally, a turning.) (Gr. 
Poet) A stanza; the first member of a poem. This is 
succeeded by a similar stanza called the antistrophe, q.v. 
Strophulums, (strof’i-lis.) (Med.) See RED-GUM. 
Stroud, (strood,) a manuf. borough of England, co. 
Gloucester, 9 m. S.8.E. of the city of Gloucester. Pop. 


Strozzi, (strót'se,) the surname of a Florentine family 
eminent in Italian history, and of which the most re- 
markable member was: FILIPPO S., B. 1488, the son of 
Filippo, a wealthy merchant who erected the fine 
Strozzi Palace, still existing. He attempted the over- 
throw of the Medici, but waa defeated while in com- 
mand of a body of mercenaries by the troops of Cosmo 
de Medici aided by those of Charles V. D. by suicide in 
prison, 1538. 

Structure, ere [From Lat. structura ; from 
struo, I erect.) (Min.) The particular arrangement of 
the integrant particles or molecules of & mineral. 

Struensee, JOHANN FRIEDRICH, (s(roo'en-zd,) a Danish 
states man, B. at Halle in 1737; beheaded, 1772. See 
CHRISTIAN VIII. 

Strat, (strit.) [From D. strutte.) (Arch.) A brace or 
stretching-piece. — ( Mach.) That part of a piece of 
mechanism which serves to hold things at a distance 
apart, in distinction from a stay or tie. 

Btruthionide, (stroo-the-ón'e-de.) [From Gr. strouthos, 
the ostrich.) (Zovl.) A fam. of birds, O. Cursores, com- 
prising the Ostriches, Cassowaries, £c. They run with 

t speed, but cannot fly. Sruthio camelus (Fig. 

15) is the Ostrich of the deserts of Africa and Asia, 
which is six to eight feet high. Its feet have but two 
toes, and the outer one is only half the length of tho 
inner, and destitute of a nail. It is so swift of foot that 
no animal can overtake it in running. Its eggs weigh 
about three pounds each, and are laid in the sand, and, 
in the hot regions, left to hatch, but in cooler regions 
aye brooded with care, and defended with great courage. 
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The wings are furnished with loose and flexible plumes, 
The elegance of these feathers, arising from their slen- 
der stems and tho disunited barbs, has occasioned them 
to be prized in all ages; and as they still constitute a 


ge — 


Fig. 615. — AFRICAN OBTRICH. 


valuable article of commerce, there is no chance of the 
Ostrich being allowed to remain undisturbed, even in 
the desolate regions which he inhabits. The gen. Rhea 
comprises the Ostrich of 8. America, which is much 
smaller than the preceding, and particularly distin- 
guished by having three toes, all armed with nails; 
color, gray. It is said that several of them lay their 
eggs in one and the same nest. 

Strychnine, (#rik’nin,) or StRYcHNIA. (Chem.) Bee 
STRYCHNOS. 

Strychnos, (tri nd.) [Gr., the nightshade.] (Bot.) 
A gen. of plants, O. Loganiacar. The species to which 
the greatest interest is attached is that yaang the 
seeds known under the name of Nux-Vomica. is is 
a moderate-sized tree, destitute of spines or tendrils, 
native of the Coromandel coast and Cochin China. The 
fruit is vory like an orange in appearance, and contains 
numerous seeds of a flattened circular outline, about 
the size of a cent. rather thicker near the circumference 
than elsewhere, the exterior of an ash-gray color, cov- 
ered with fine silky hairs, and the interior consisting 
of very bard gray albumen, in which, near the circum- 
ference, the embryo is imbedded. The seeds have an 
intensely bitter taste, owing to the presence of two most 
energetic poisons, strychnine and brucine, which exist in 
the seeds conjoined with certain pecullar acids; but the 
pulp is innocuous, and is said to be greedily eaten by 
birds. If nitric acid be added to the powdered seeds a 
deep orange-yellow color is produced. Nux-vomica acts 
as a poison on man and animals, producing stiffness of 
the muscles, great distress, tetanic convulsions, and 
ultimately death. Strychnine and brucine produce pre- 
cisely similar effects, but are far more powerful. These 
substances act for the most part on the spinal cord. In 
cases of poisoning by these formidable drugs, but little 
can be done beyond emptying the stomach immediately, 
as no antidote has yet been discovered. Astringents 
and narcotics are recommended, and algo the use of ar- 
tificial respiration. From S. potutorum, a tree found in 
the mountains and forests of India, are obtained the 
seeds known in that country as Clearing Nuts. The 
fruit is black, of the size of a cherry, and contains only 
a single seed. These seeds are employed to clear muddy 
water; they are simply rubbed round the inside of the 
vessel for a minute or two, and then the water is allowed 
to settle. Their efficacy for this purpose depends, ace 
cording to Dr. Pereira, on their albumen and casein, 
which act as fining agents, like those employed for 
wine or beer. 

Stuart, («u'drt,)) the patronymic of an illustrious dy- 
nastic race which derived from Walter, Steward of 8cot- 

land (whence the name), by his marriage with Marjo 

& daughter of King Robert Bruce. "Iis son 8. David 

II. as king of Scotland under the title of Robert II. in 

1371, and established a line of Scottish monarchs ending 

in the person of James VI., who became king of Eng- 

land under the title of James J. After the abdication 
of James II., grandson of the latter, and his flight from 
the kingdom, the Stuarts ceased to reign, and were in 
fact debarred from the throne by Act of Parliament 
founded upon the will of the people. The son of James, 
however, JAMES Francis EDWARD, known in history as 
the Old Pretender, was acknowledged king of England 

by Louis XIV. of France, under the title of James II., 

and a powerful party in the Scottish Highlands rose in 

insurrection in his favor in 1715, but without «'ccees. 

He m. the daughter of John Sobieski, king of Poland 
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and, after resigning his pretensions to his son, retired 
to Rome, where he D. in 1756. — That son, CHARLES ED- 
WARD, the Bonnie Prince Charlie" of song and ro- 
mance, or, ns he is called in history, the Young Pre- 
tender, was B. in 1721, and in 1745 landed at the head 
of a small force in the Highlands to claim the crown 
of his ancestors, There he was joined by the Jacobite 
clans, and after winning the battle of Falkirk, occupied 
Edinburgh, and marched into England. At Derby, 
however, he retraced his steps, and, pursued by an Eng- 
lish ariny, retreated into the Highlands, where the royal 
troops came up with the insurgents at Culloden, 1746, 
and utterly defeated them. The Prince, after many 
wanderings and hardships, escaped to France, and p. at 
Rome in 1785. — His younger brother, Henry, Cardinal 
of York, the last male of the Stuart line, lived in Italy 
for many years upon a pension allowed him by the 
British govt., and b. at Venice in 1807. 

Stucco, (stil io.) [It.] (Arch.) A term applied to many 
calcareous cements; but usually employed to designate 
one consisting of fine lime and sand, used as the third 
coat in three-coat plaster. Bastard S. contains a small 
quantity of hair. 

Stud, (stad.) [From A. 8. ied A collection of stal- 
lions and mares kept for breeding purposes; also, a 
stable of horses used for racing and in the chase. — 
(Builling.) A small joist inserted between the posts in 
the sills and beams of a building, to sustain tlie beanis 
or other main timbers. 

Studding-sail, (pron. n.) ( Naut.) One of a class 
of supplementary sail carried in light, favorable winds, 
and when set beyond the leeches of the principal square 
sails, looking like wings attached to the extremities of 
the yards ;—also written stunsail. 

Stadio, e.) (It, a study.] (Fine Arts.) The title 
commonly given to the atelier, or work-room, of a sculp- 
tor or statuary, 

Study, (se) (Fine Arts.) In painting, a finished 
sketch taken from nature; also, an incompleted per- 
formance in painting or-sculpture undertaken for prac- 
tice and improvement. 

Stuffing-box, % Hun-) ( Mach.) In locomotive-en- 
gines, a box containing a compartment for the admis- 
sion of tow or spun-yarn, to render steam-tight the rods 
which belong to the piston, slide-valve, regular, pump- 
plunger, &c., all of which work through a box of this 
character, 

Stuhlweissenburg. («ool-viss'n-boorg,)) a manuf. 
city of Hungary, 16 m. N. E. of Lake Balaton. At this 
place the Hungarian monarchs were crowned during a 
period of 500 years, 1027-1527. Pop. 22,628. 

Wtukeley,/(stool'lc.) a seaport of Prince Edward Island, 
at the entrance to Morel River in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence; N, Lat. 46° 26’, W. Lon. 62° 47'. 

Btupefacient, (stu-pe-fu'sh’nt.) [From L. stuperfacere, 
to render senseless,] ( Med.) An opiate or narcotic which 
serves to induce lethargy or stupor. 

Sturdy, (stár/de.)) (Fur. A disease common among 
sheep, and sometimes also found in cattle, superinduced 
by cerebral hydatid, and distinguislied by tlie following 
symptoms: disinclination to food and consequent loss of 
flesh; with extreme debility evinced by a staggering 
gait and a disposition to lic down on that side of the 
body which contains the hydatid. 

Sturgeon, ran.) (Zoil.) Sce STURIONIDÆ. 

Sturiones, (stu-ri'o-nëz.) (Zotl.) An O. of cartilagin- 
ous fishes, which have free gills, and one large external 
opening on each side, with a strong operculum, 

Sturionidie, (stu-re-dn’r-de.) [From L. sturio, a stur- 
geon.] (Zoól.) A fam. of fishes, O. Sturiones, comprising 
those which have large bony plates arranged in longi- 
tudinal rows, the mouth under the snout, without teeth, 
and very protractile, and the lobes of the tail unequal. 
The gen. Acipenser embraces the Sturgeon proper. They 
inhabit lakes and the sea, and ascend the rivers of many 
countries, The Sharp-nosed Sturgeon, A. oryrhynchus 

‘ig. 174), of the Atlantic coast of North America, is 
rom 4 to 8 feet long, The largest species of Sturgeon 
is the Biclaga, A. husa, of the Black and Caspian seas, 
and their rivers, It attains the length of 20 or 25 feet, 
and has been known to weigh nearly 2,000 lbs. It enters 
the rivers in winter, while they are still covered with 
ice. Great part of the caviare of commerce is made 
from it, and much isinglass, which is merely the air- 
bladder washed, cut into strips, and dried. The Sterlet, 
A. ruthenus, is a comparatively small species, only about 
3 ft. in length, found in the same regions, and particu- 
larly esteemed for the delicacy of its flesh, and of the 
caviare obtained from it There are several other Eu- 
ropean and Asiatic species; and some of the N. Ameri- 
can rivers and lakes abound at certain seasons in species 
of Sturgeon which are peculiar to them. — Sturgeons 
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there, and are supposed to descend early to the sea 
The Chimera ( Chimaera borealis) of the Northern Seas, 
is 3 to 4 feet in length, parey abides in the deepest 
recesses of the sea, and is supposed to prey on the 
smaller fishes and mollusca. Its body is long, com- 
pressed, and gradually tapering towards the tail, which 
is continued into a long and slender filament. 


Sty, i.) [From A. S. stigan, to develop.) (Med) A 
small tumor which sometimes rises on the ciliary ridge 
of the lid of the eye. They proceed from poverty or 
impure condition of the bl and are removable by 
friction. 

ss fa (stil.) (Lit.) A term used metaphorically, from 
the stylus, or ancient pen, to signify the writing. & is 
the choice and arrangement of words, or the manner 
in which a person expresses himself in writing. Al- 
though in a language there can be but one syntax, 
there may be many kinds of &, and all equally good. 
Swift says: “Proper words in proper places make the 
true definition of S.” — (Chron.) See CALENDAR. — ( Di- 
alling.) The gnomon which serves to project the 
shadow on the face of the dial. 

Sty lites, (sti-li'teez.) (Gr. stylos, a €x (Exel. Hist.) 
A sect of solitaries, or fanatics, in the who per- 
formed a kind of penance by dwelling on columns or 
pillars. This strange mode of devotional austerity took 
its rise in the 2d century, and continued to be prac- 
tised fora re length of time. See SIMEON. 

Stylopodium, (sfi-lo-po'de-im.) [From Gr. styles, 
a style, and pous, os, the foot.) (Hat.) The double 
fleshy disk from which the styles of umbellifers arise. 

Sty pties, (stiptilks) (Med.) Medicines which have 
the property of e N hemorrhage, or discharges of 
blood. The word &, though signifying nearly the 
same as astringent, is used iu a different and more lim- 
ited sense; astringents usually denoting internal appli- 
cations for stopping bleeding, or for strengthening the 
solids; &. external applications for restraining dis- 
charges of blood. 

Styracacerm, (sli-ra-ka'se-c.) (Bot.) An O. of trees or 
shrubs, all 
Rhamnales, 
chiefly na- 
tives of North 
America and 
Asia. In the 
typical gen. 
5tyraz (Fig. 
616), the 
leaves are en- 
tire; the flow- 
ers white, in 
racemes; the 
calyx bell- 
shaped, five- 
toothed; the 
corolla five- 
parted, long- 
er than the 
calyx. &. offi- 
cinale, a na- 
tive of the Le- 
vant, &e., 
yields & bal- 
samic resin- 
ous substance 
known as Soraz, and which is obtained by stripping 
off pieces of the bark of the shrub, and subenltins 
them to pressure. In this way liquid storax is ob- 
tained; solid storax appears to be the same substance 
mixed with fine sawdust and dried. Storax is used ty 
perfumers on acceunt of its ble odor, and it is 
employed in medicine as a stimulating expectorant. 
See BENZOIN. 

Styria, (stir’e-ah,) [Ger. Steiermark,] a p. of the Aus- 
trian empire, b. N. by Austria proper, E. by Hungary, 
S. by Croatia and Carniola, and W. by Carinthia; bet. 
N. Lat. 45° 54'-47? 50’, E. Lon. 13° 30'-169 25. Area, 
8.194 4 m. Its surface is traversed by ridges and spurs 
d 5 Noric, and Carnic Alps. C. Grätz. 
sine, . 


Fig. 616. — STYRAX GRANDIFOLIA, 


epawn in fresh water, but the young are seldum seen | Styx, (stiks.) (Myth.) One of the rivers of the inferna? 
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feclona, which flowed around them seven times; an 
oath by which was said to be absolutely inviolable. 
Some of the legends personified it, and made it the 
mother of Vietory, Strength, and Valor, 

Saabia, («ical beh) or Swabia, a former grand territo- 
rial division of the German empire, now embraced by the 
states of Bavaria, Würtemberg, Baden, und Hohenzol- 
lern. 

Sunk in. sw ken,) a seaport of N. E. Africa, belong- | 
jug to Turkey, on a rocky island lying off the W. shore 
of the Red Soa, in N. Lat. LO 48’) E. Lon. 419 5, It 
serves as an entrepôt for the trade carried on between 
Arabia und Central Africa. Pop. ROGO. 

ub. sub) A Latin preposition for under or below, Tt 
js used as a prefix to many English words. and denotes 
inferiority of rank or defect in quality: us secriltern, 
subordinate, &. It is prefixed to words in a scientific 
description of a plant or animal, to signify nearly but 
not quite. 

Subaltern, ( e.] [From L. sb, and alter- 
nus, next after the other.] (Ail) Any military ofli- 
cer holding rank below that of captain. 

Subelnvinn,./-la're-in.) (From L. sub, under; elaric- | 
ula, the clavicle.) (Anat.) An epithet applied to any- | 
thing under the arm-pit or shoulder, Whether artery, | 
nerve, vein, or muscle. 

Subcontrary, (bin'tri-re.) (Geom.) A term used 
when two similar triangles are so placed us to have a 


common angle at their vertex, and yet their bases not; Subseription. r. 


parallel. 

Subdominant, (-don'e-n08f) (us.) The fourth 
note above the tonic, being under the dominant. 

Buberose, (sül/er-üz.) [From L. saber, cork.) Resem- 
bling, pertaining to, or having the characteristic prop- 
erties of cork; hence, presenting an eroded appear- 
ance, as bark. 

Subject. (%% %.) [From L. sub, and jarto, to cnst.] 
(Logic.) That term of which the other makes affirma- 
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tosink.] Mot.) A term applied to things thet gro- 
under water, as, for instance, the roots of amatio planta. 

Subiníssiomn, %%%.) | From I. sibnmissio | (C Law.) 
An arrangement entered into by the parties ton suit 
er contest, to submit the matter or matters in dispute 
to iidindic ation by one or more arbitrators, 

Submiultiple, ovül tepl (Arif). A number or 
quantity contained in another number or quantity a 
certain number of times: as 4, which is the X. of 24, 
being contained in it six times, 

Subornation., /in hin) [From L. suborno, I 
CE (Law) The crime of precuring a person to 
take such a falee orth os constitutes perjury. 

Subpoena, (pea) (L, under the penalty.) ( Law.) 


son on whom it is served. — S ad testificandum compels 
to attend and pive evidence, — S, decer beum compels to 
bringa written document for the purpose of producing 
it at the trial. 

Subreption. (-rp'shùn\ [From T. sibrrpio, Y take 
away privity.]. CL.) The act of obtaining a favor by 
surprise or unfair representation, that is, hy the sup- 
pression of facts. 

Subrogation, (-ro-ga'shsin) ' From L. stthrogo, I eub- 
stitute.) (% Leno The enbetitntiniz of one person 
in the place of another, and giving him his righta, 

Subsalt. (%.) (Chem) A salt with less acid than 
ie sufficient to neutralize ifs radicals. 

IL. aubecriptia; from 
subscribo, I write undernenth.]) The act. of signing 
or setting one's hand to a paper. The word is fre- 
quently employed with reference to the oaths and test 
articles which persons are compelled to take and sub- 
scribe on nam ien to membership in a society or toan 
office nnder government. 

&Subsidy,(75h^'sedo,) (From L. sebetdinm,) (Pol) A 
sum of money given by the government of one nation 


| 
| A writ commanding the attendance in court of the per- 


tion or denial; as of & proposition, — fran.) Thie 
nominative case in verbs. — (Anat A dead body pre- 
served for the purposes of anatomical dissection, 

Bub Judice, (-jo0'ls-se.) [L. CDL A ( Law.) 
A term applied to a canse which is pending before a 
court, or waiting fudicial decision, 

Subjunctive Wood, (j^ntir 
tirus, relating to binding together. 
of the verb which mentions n thing condit renally or by 
way of supposttion ; and is denoted in the English lan- 
guare by the addition of i£, though, or some other con- 
junction, expressed or understood. 

Bublapsarinn, (y- re-. | (Tho) One who 
maintains that God permitted the fall of Adam without 
positively predetermining it: a doctrine whieh ia in op- 
position to tlie supralapeariantem of hich Calvinism. 

Bublimate, (% /-.) (hem) Any substance pro- 
cured by the procesa of sublimation, 

Sublimation, (sith-le-mi'ehiin.) (Chem) An opera- 
tion by which solids are chanved by heat into vapor, 
and then condensed into aaclid form again: it ditfers 
from distillation, in which the vapor is condensed into 
&liquid. This process is often used to purify or sepa- 
rate substances. When the crystals obtained by S nre 
extremely minute, «o ns to present the appearance of a 
powder, they are sometimes termed slocers ; us, flowers 
of sulphur, | 

Sublime. (*i-m') [From L. ei,] An abstract 
quality which like beanty i4 not capable of precise de- 
finition, While a beautiful object pleases and delishtasi 


[From L. subjunc- 


us, à S. one astonishes, and the sensations excited by a: 
grand object seem to stand between those caused hy! 
Tho Material & is excited by the vast. | 


the other two. 
ness of some object in nature: such as a rango of lofty 
mountains, The Spiritual & projects our thonghts at 
one stroke into the ilimitable. The material works of 
man max be grand, bnt are seldoin if ever &., except in 


eo far ns they act in raising in us the sense of spiritual | 


sublimity. 

Sublirne Porte. /i.) See Porte. 

Sublingual, cog yest) [From L. sub, under, 
aud lingua, the tonno! (Anat) Situated under the 
tongue: as the J. elanda, which secrete the saliva. 

Submarine, (-ih-rn'» TFrom Lo sib, under, and 
mare, the Ben.] 
under the aea or water; ns a S explosion, or S. tele- 
graph, Ke. See TUN PII 

Submnxillury, c-mol'ci-ao-re. (From T. erb, nn- 
der, and moriis, the jaw.) (Anat) Au epithet for 
two salivary glands. situated imincdiately within the 
right and left anvles of the lower jaw. 

Submediamt, (oncde-in!) (Mos The sixth note, 
or middle note between the tonic and subdominant de- 
acending, 


Submerred, (mürst.) [From L. submergere, to allow 


| 
| 
An epithet for what exists or happens 


to that of another, for the immediate purpose of serve 
ing the latter, and the ultimate one of benefiting the 
former. Thus Great Britain subsidized Austrian and 
Prussia to engage those Powers in resisting the prog- 
ress of the French in the time of the first Napoleon, 
It is aleo employed with reference to the payment of 
publie money to a company towards the support of a 
line of steamers, or of à theatre, asin France. 


(Grom) A form | S8ubsoll, (001.5 (on) The bed, or stratum of earth 


fonnd between the surfier-scil and a base or stratum 
etl) lower. 

Substance. (ins) [From L. ehefantya.] (Philos. 
Something that we conceive to subsist of itself, inde- 
pendently of any created being. er any particular medo 
or accinetit, Our ideas of substance, as Locke observes, 
are only such combinations of simple ideas as are taken 
to represent distinet things subsisting by theniselves, 
in which the eentused idea ef substance is always the 
chief. Thus the combination of the ideas of a certain 
Ngure, with the powers of motion, thought, and reason- 
ing, joined tothe substance makes the ordinary idea ofa 
mun: and thus the mind observing eeveral simple fdeas 
to go constantly together, which being presumed to bes 
long to one thing or to be nnited in one subject, are 
called by one pure, which we are apt afterwards to 
talk Of. onileonsider, as one simple idea, — (077,605. The 
divine essenee or entity :— so named on account of the 
divine attributes being inherent therein. 

Substantive. %., i Brom L. eibhetostivus.; 
(Gram) A noun or pate, denotiniz a thing witlient 
any regard toe it: qnedithes: ns on the other band, «n 
adjective is the nen eot a quality, Thus, of the words 
8 ped onse; the fist denotes a quality amd is there- 
fore ap oadiective: the second a thing, and is therefore a 
enbsfantivo, 

Sis hetititde, (te- yt.) [From I. %,. placed 
in lien af.) (Dewy A person empowered to act ag 
proxy for another — (Mi: One whoengages to perform 
military duty in plaee of another, 

"Substitution, s^ Ve From I. ue: 

substituo, Y put instead ot. ( „%. Phe replacing of 

one or more atoms of ene clement in a ccm ound body 

Lv the same number of acces of another clement, 

Thus, when water isdecen qoc by zine on odding sul- 

phuric acid, an atom of the gine ds substituted for an 

atom of hydrogen, the latter berny oxpell-d. — ( Theol.) 

Tho doctrine of the vVieoricus saerities of Christ. — 

(Gram.) The syleptical eunp'eyront of one word in 

place of anethen— (7255. The replacement ofa quan- 

tity by another quantity, or ! v a function comprising 
several others. — (Law) The designation of acollateral 

heir. to enter info possession in default of, or after, a 

former heir. 

iSnbstratam, (-stre’fim,) pl. Senstraty. [From L. 
sub, underneath, and stratum, a bed.]. (Geol) A bed or 
laver of earth -uperimposed by another. —(Afel.) Tho 
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matter er substance supposed to furnish the basis in 

which the perceptible qualities inhere. 
fjubstracture, (-«rükt'yür.) [From L. rubetructio.] 

The base or foundation of a building or of any edifice. 

Subtangent. (“dn ien.) (Geom.) The line of the axis 
contained between the tangent and ordinate drawn to 
the same point in a curve. 

Subtraction, (-tràks^ün.) [From Lat. subtraho, I 
draw away from.] (Aruh) The taking of one number 
from another of the same kind or denomination, an 
operation by which the difference between two sums is 
found. —(Law.) The withdrawing or withholding of 
some right. Thus, the S. of a legacy is the withholding 
or detaining of it from a legatee by the executor; and 
in like manner, the withholding of any service, rent, 
duty, or custom, is a S., for which the law gives a 
remedy. 

Sub’trahend, (-tra-hénd.) (Samo deriv.] (Arih.) The 
sum or number to be subtracted or taken from another, 

Buburb,(sib'ürb) [From L. sub, adjoining. and urbs, 
a town or city.] That part ofa city or town which lies 
without the walls (if any), or is otherwise in its imme- 
dinte vicinity. 

Subvention, (nen.) Fr.] (Pol.) A monetary 
aid or bounty granted or guaranteed by a govt. 

Buceade Gourd, (sikkad.) (Bot.) See Cccun- 
BITAC E. 

Succentor, (.- sen“ ar.) L. Lat.] (Med.) The basso 
in a choir or body of singers, 

Succession, (sik-sésh'ün.) (From TL. sueeda, to fol- 
low.] ("ril Law.) The rightand transmission of the 
rights and obligations of the deceased to his heirs. — 
War of the Succession, (IIiat.) Two wars, in which a 
great part of the European Continent was involved, are 
commonly known by tliis nune: 1. That of the Spanish 
Succession, occasioned by the dispute whether the suc- 
cession of Spain should devolve on an Austrian or a 
French prince (1702-1713); terminated by tho peace of 
Utrecht, which placed the house of Bourbon on the 
Spanish throne. 2. That of the Austrian Succession, in 
which the right of Charles VI., Emperor of Germany, 
to settle his Austrian dominions on his daughter Maria 
Theresa, was contested by France, Prussia, Bavaria, 
and other states; terminated, by the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, 1748, in favor of Maria Theresa. * 

Suceinle Acid, (sin'ik.) (From Lat. etccinum, am- 
ber.] (Chem.) An acid obtained by the destructive dis- 
tillation of another, It has also been obtained by the 
action of nitric acid on stearic and margarie acids. It 
forms regular colorless crystals, and is a compound of 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. Form. 2HO.C4H 06. 

Succinite, (-sin-it.) [Same deriv.) (Min) A mineral 
of an amber color, considered as a variety of garnet. 
It frequently occurs in globular or granular masses, 
about the size of a pea, 

finccory. (sük'ko-re.)) (RA) Rea Cienokitx. 

Buccotash, (sč Kn.) [Narragansett Ind.] (Cook- 
ery.) An American dish, consisting of mixture of beans 
and green Indian corn boiled tozether and mashed. 

Bucculent, (so u-lent.) [From Lat. suceulentus ; from 
sucena, juice.] (Bol) An epithet for such plants as have 
thick and juicy leaves, such as the cactus order and 
many plants growing near the sea. 

fSucenrsal. (%- Vr.) (From L. merurvere, to ren- 
der nid.] (Eccl) A chapel of ease, or auxiliary parish 
church. 

Sucens, (sik’kic) [Lat.] (Pharm.) A term frequently 
employed to denote the extracted juice of different 
plants, as the S. g!ycorrkGr, Spanish liquorice, &c. 

fluchet, Loris GABRIEL, (se α, DUC DALBUFERA, n 
marahal of France, p. at Lyon, 1770, chiefly. distin- 
guished himself in the Spanish war. D. 1826. 

Sucker, (iir) (From Lat. suga, I suck.) ( Mach.) 
The piston of a pump; aloan piece of leather laid wet 
upon a stone, which, owing to the pressure of the at- 
mosphere, adheres very closely, and is not to be pulled 
off without great force. — (Lat. surculus] (Bof) A 
young twig shooting from the stock or lower part of 
the stem, and afterwards rooting. —(Zool.) See Caros- 
TOMI. 

Bacrose, (n rröz.) See SUGAR. 

Suction, (stk’shiin) (From L. eucftim, to enek.) Tho 
act or process of drawing fluids into n pipe or other re- 
ceptacle by exhaustion of the air. — S. amp, See Pump, 

Budorifles, (%- r- Is. [From Lat. sudor, sweat, 
and ficio, E produce.) (M d.) Medicines which promote 
sweat or sensiblo perspiration. 

Sudra. (soo'drah.) (Hind. s/dr.] See Caste. 

Bue, (sk.) [From Fr. irre, to follow.] (Law.) To insti- 
tute legal process against a person; to prosecute ina 
civil action for the recovery of a real or supposed right; 
as to & for debt or damages. 

ue, Eveanz, (sco,) an eminent French novelist, B. in 
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Paris, 1804; p. 1857. His most popular works are: 7i» 
Mysteries of Paris (1842), aud. The Wandering Jew (18461 
Sueca, aul, ) a town of Spain, p. Valencia, on the 
Xucar, 20 m. S. E. of the city of Valencia. Pop. 10.04€. 

Suet, (sov'ét.) (From W. swyf.) The hard fat of certain 
animals, as the ox, sheep, &c., obtained from the renal 
and lumbar regions, and, when melted into tallow, em- 
ployed in the manufacture of soap, candles, 4e. 

Sinetonius, Carrs TRANQUILLUS, (seo neis) a Ro 
man historian, B. abt. 70, and p. 123, a.D. His Lares cf 
the Twelve (rs, and his Notices of Grammarians, Khe 
loriciana, and Poets, are still extant. 

Suevi. orure.) (Anc. Hist.) A powerful German race, 
who inhabited the country now called Suabia. 

Suez. .) (GULP or,) the principal and N.W. ex- 
tremity of the Red Sea, extending from Cape Mham- 
med a distance of 200 m. inland, bet. the Egyptian store 
on the W. and the Sinai peninsula on the E. Its treacth 
varies bet. 30 and 40 m., and it is famous in Scripturai 
annals for the crossing of the Jaraelites, and for the de 
struction by its waters of Pharaoh and his hosty.—& 
(IsrtüiMUS or.) A neck of lard, from 60 to 70 miles in 
breadth, connecting the continents of Asia and Africa 
It forms a sandy desert, covered here and there by salt. 
marshes, — S. Canal, a navigable channel cut threugh 
the above Isthmus, to form a sea-passage between the 
waters of the Mediterranean and those of the Red Sea, 
This undertaking, which forms one of the grandest en- 
gineering exploits of modern times, was originally cm- 
ceived, it is believed, both by the ane. Egyptians and 
by the Romans; bat it remained for M. Ferdinand de 
Lesseps to revive the idea of such a project. and by bis 
indomitable energy to carry it through to practical and 
profitable results. Authorized by Said Pasha, Khedive 
of Egypt, to form a company of shareholders for raising 
the necessary capital, Lesscpe succeeded, in 185. in 
being able to commence upon the construction of his 
canal, and in opening it for commercial traffic, Nov. 17, 
1569, in presence of the Empress Eugenie, the Eu:peror 
of Austria, and other illustrieus personages. The canal 
joins the waters of the Mediterranean at Port Said. and 
there empties into a magnificent jetty-encloeed harbor 
occupying un area of 450 acres. Half-way across the 
Txthinus, it passes the newly-Luilt town of Ismailia. and 
thence takes its way to the Gulf, which it reaches at 
the town of Suez, formerly a poor, decayed place, but 
now a flourishing seaport with «ome 15,000 inhab. The 
Suez Canal is about 100 miles in length, with à varying 
width of from 195 to 325 feet, and is 24 feet deep. It is 
navigable for ships of large tonnage, and shortens 
the sen-route. to the East by nearly one half the time 
formerly taken up by the voyage round the Cape of 
Good Hope, 

Sulferance, (si ur- Ins.) [From L. suferentia, an 
enduring.) (Law.) A term used with reference toa par- 
ticular class of tenant, being one that continues in oc- 
cupation of land or tenement after his own titie ceases, 
without actual permission of the owner thereof. 

Sutlield, (% eli.) in (Connecticul, a town of Hartford 
co., on the Connecticut River, 16 m. N. of Hartford. Pop. 
3.211. 

(Gram. See AFFIX. 

Suffocation, (VV. [From L. soo, to 
choke.) (e.) The act of choking or producing death 
by the interruption of the breath. The three ordinary 
ways in which &. may be effected are hanging. drown- 
ing, and the respiration of fixed air, or carbonic acid 

as. 

Suffolk, (si TAK.) an E. and maritime co. of England, 
b. E. by the German Ocean. This co. is renowned for 
its agricultural wealth and farm-hushandry. Area, 
1.115 . m. C. Ipswich, Pop. 348,479. 

Suffolk. in Massachusetts, an E. co., washed by Maata- 
chusetts Bays arca, 15 eq. m.; C Boston. Frp (1880) 
357,020 — In Neto York, au E. county, occupying the K 
end of Long Island; area, 959 sq. miles, C. Biverbead. 


Suffragan, (siif’fra-qin.) [L. suffragor, I eupport.] 
(Eccl) A term of relation applied to a bishop, with 
respect to the archbishop who is hia superior. 

Sutfrage. (% raj.) (L.sutffrogium.] (IN.) A vote 
given in deciding a controverted question, or in the 
choice of a man for an office or trust. 

Suffruticose. H Fre.) IL. sb, somewhat, 
and fruticosus, bushy.| (Hot) An epithet for plants 
which are woody at the base, but whose yearly branches 
decay, ns save, thyme, &c. 

Bugar, (shoo'gcr.) [From Sp. azucar.) (Chem. and 
Manuf.) This term is applied to several carbohydrates 
of vegetable origin which have many properties im 
common. They are soluble in water, in general crys- 
tallizable, have a sweet taste, are neutral to test-paper, 
aud their solutions rotate the plane of fa 
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gon- 
OigH 191), - 
the 


ce, bee 
plane of polarization to the right. Among other su 
are dextrose OF ar HzO); 
is one of the constituents O fruit-sugar or inverted 
"m Under the influence of dilute acids, or long 
boiling with water, cane-sugar is converted into what 
is called sugar, a mixture of dextrose and levu- 
lose. It is called inverted, because the left-handed ro- 
tation of the levulose is 
rotation of the dextrose. Under the influence of fer- 
ments sugar is conv 
"m forms several crystalline compounds with lime. 
— The manufacture of sugar from the sugar-cane may 
be thus shortly sketched. T 
as they are cut, to the mill, where wr are subjected to 
great pressure tween iron rollers. 
pet is boiled in open pans with lime, and the scum 
carefully removed. It is then filtered and 
through animal charcoal in powder, previous to being 
This procees takes place either in open 
troughs heated by steam, oT in vucuum-pans where it 


ja boiled in vessels from which the air has been ex- 8 


roper extent, the sugar may be obtained separate from 
the liquid portion, or molasses, by the use of centrifugal 
machines, vessels with sides of wire-not through which 
the liquid is forced into an outer vessel when the ma- 
chine is set in 
hot juice having the consistency and granular appear- 
ance of thick oatmeal-porridge, it is 
ts of earthenware. hen it h 

there appears a mass of sugar crystals with syrup among 
them. A plug is removed from the bottom of the ves- 
sel, and the syrup, in great part, drains away. leaving 
the sugar in the state known as Muscovado or raw i 
— There is still some syrup left behind, and some 
of this is removed by the process 

sists in pouring à mixture of clay and water over the 
top of the pot to the depth of an inch or two. The 
water of the clay sinka graduaily downward through 
the porous mass of crystals, combining with the syrup, 


is termed “ clayed.’ 
Itisthe refiner's busi- 
ness to purify the 
ra thus produced, 


country. A lar 
quantity of sugar 18 
contained in the sap 
of the American 
maple(Acer sacchari- 
num), and is obtained 
from it in many parts 


recentlysettledin the 


greeable. The process of manufacturing it is very 
simple. The trees are bored obliquely from below 


being taken that the auger penetrates nO more than 
half an inch into the alburnum, or white bark; as à 
r discharge takes place at that depth than any 
other. The liquor is boiled, and the evaporation urged 
by an active fire, with careful skimming during the 
boiling; and the 1 5 is continually replenished with 
rg 


e y 
_ consistence. It is afterwards strained and boiled 


P to receive it. - 
werted into alcohol, and hence forms the basis of 
those substances which are used for making intoxicat- 
2 — as molasses, Of 


vege ble Prine t is considered as the most 
wholesome n ous. The en erg of 
sugar in the year 8,574,510, 
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and the total production of cane sugar in the United 
States during the same period was 78,872 hogsheads 
as against 87 ,013 hogsheads produced in the year 1870. 
It has been calculated that the annual average con- 
sumption of sugar pem n in several countries 

: itain 25°96 pounds, United States 
24:63, Holland 14°86, France 14:30, Switzerland 9°60, 
Germany 932 Italy 5°20, Spain 423 and Russia 240. 
In the United States the import duty on gugar Was 


ing, prepa ine to being placed in the conical moulds 

UGAR), instead - 

ured into pans, across which threads are strung, 

crystals will attach themselves to the threads; if these 

are gradually dried, and then washed with lime- 

water to remove the molasses from their outer surface, 

t is S. C. During crystallization the sugar 

must be kept perfectly at rest, as on this depends the 

size and regularity of the crystals. It is used instead 

of loaf-sugar in India, Chin &c. 

Su'gar-cane. (-kdn.) See ACCHARUM. 


RW. of Erfurt. Pop. 10,000. 
Suicide, (so0’e-sid.) [From L. suicidium, sel f-slaughter.] 
Law.) Sameas FELO-DE-BE, 


( q. v. 
ted | Suidte. (su'i-de,) or Swink. (Zodl.) A fam. of Pachi- 
dermata, 


highly important to man as food. The ani- 
i his fam. are characterized by having 


hardly touch the earth. The incisor teeth are variable 
in number, but the lower incisors are all levelled for- 
wards; the canines are projected 
recurved ‘upwards. The muzzle is terminated by & 
truncated snout fitted for turning up the ground. The 
Babyroussa, Peccary, and other allied genera, are in- 
cluded in this fam. The Wild Boar, Sus scropha, (Fig. 
617,) is the parent stock of all the varieties of the do- 
mestic hog. It has a short and thick body, straight ears, 


— 


— 


black bristly hair, and angular tusks which curve out- 
wards and upwards. The young stri black und 


a savage front to the enemy. ey are indigenous to 

Europe, Asia, and Africa, where in the wild regions 

they are still common. The Peccaries, gen. Dicotylea, 
which inhabit the warmer regions of America, have the 
canines directed like those of animals in general, the 
hind feet three-toed, the tail rudimentary, and a pecu- 
liar gland upon the ioins. 

Sui generis. (swi Jenes. [D of its own gender.] 
That = belongs to an indiv dual, distinct, OT pecu- 
liar kind. 


Suisun Bay, (soo-soon',) in California, 15 m. in length 
by 7 in width, connects the Strait of Carquines 
San Pablo Ba 


Suit, (aut.) (Fr. suite, a following] (Law.) Am actin 
or p aten 


rocess for the recovery of aright or claim; an 
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of caicium is met with in nature under the name of 
selenite and alabaster, — S. of Copper, called also blue vit- 
riol and copper vitriol. This is of a beautiful blue color. 
It crystallizes in large oblique prisme, which effloresce 
nuns in the air. When heated to 3929, the water of 
crystallization is driven off, and the white anhydrous & 
is left. This has a very powerful affinity for water, a 
trace of moisture restoring the blue color. On this ac 
count it is sometimes used for detecting the presence 
of water in alcohol and other liquids, or for dehydrating 
them. S. of copper dissolves readily in water, but is in- 
soluble in alcohol and ether. It is largely used in com- 
merce. — S. of fron, known also as green vitriol or cop- 


at law; a proceeding by a rule in chancery; a pros. 
cution. 

Suitor, (süt'ór.) [From suit.] (Law.) One who sues 
another in court in furtherance of a claim or demand, 
as plaintiff, petitioner, or appellant. 

Snlcate, (sil/kdt.) From L. scare, to groove.] (Bot.) 
Furrowed or grooved with deep broad channels. 

Suleiman Mountains, The.) (:0ole-mán,) a 
chain intersecting Afghanistan from bet. N. Lat. 29°- 
33° 40°, E. Lon. 70°, and attaining at its highest point, 
the Throne of Solomon, an altitude of 11,000 ft. above 
sea-level. 

Sulide. (su'le-<ds.) (Zool) The Gannet fam., compris- 


ing swimming-birds which have the bill rather long, 
straight, strong, compressed, and tapering to the point, 
which is a little decurved, and the nostrils hardly per- 
ceptible. The wings are very long, tail long and cu- 
neate. The Common Gannet, Sula bassana, of N. Amer- 
ica, 38 inches long and the wing abt. 20, breeds in 
immense numbers on the rocky islands near the coast 


peras, occurs in well-defined prismatic crystals, of a 
pale- green color, readily soluble in water. Both the 
crystals and solution gradually absorb oxygen from the 
air, with formation of a reddish-yellow basic S. It is 
largely used in dyeing, in the manufacture of ink, Prus- 
sian blue, &c., and, owing to its ready Absorption of 


oxygen, it is employed in the laboratory as a reducing 
agent. 

Sulphides, (sil’fidz.) (Chem.) Combinations of sul- 
phur with other elements, especially the metals. Some 
metallic & appear to act as acids, while others act as 
bases, and these can unite with each other, forming 
definite and sumetimes well crystallized compounda. 

Snlphites, (/ Titz) (Chem.) See SurPRUROUS Act. 

Sulphur, (/r. (Chem.) A substance which is hard, 


of Labrador. The Booby Gannet, S. fiber, of the sonth- 
ern coast of the U. States, is 31 in. long, brown above, 
white below, throat yellow. 

Saliots, or Suliotes, (:00'/e-dts.) (Hést.) A race of 
people formerly inhabiting the pashalic of Yaninn, in 
the Turkish p. of Epirus They were by descent half 
Albanian, half Hellene, and, after astubborn resistance, 
were reduced to snbjection by Ali Pasha, in 1801. They 


afterwards fought for the latter, and also for the Greeks, 
against the Turkish power. 
Sullivan, in Indiana, a W. co., b. on Illinois; area, 
430 square miles; Capital, Sullivan.—In Missouri, a N 
county; area, 650 square miles; Capital, Milan.—In 
New Hampshire, a W.S.W. county: area, 570 square 
miles; Capital. Newport.—In New Fork, n S E. county; 
area, 890 square miles; Capital, Monticello.—1n Fenn- 
sylvania, a NN. E. county; arena, 430 sq. miles, Capital, 
Laporte.—In Tennessee, a N.E. county, b. on Virginia; 
area, 300 square miles; Capital, Blountsville. 
Sul'livan's Island, in S. Carolina, lies in Charleston 
harbor, 6 m. below the city, and is defended by Fort 
Moultrie. ` 
Sully, MAXIMILIEN DE BETAUNE, Duc pe, (c-) a dis- 
tinguished French statesman, was B. at the chateau of 
Rosny, near Mantes, in 1560. He was the early friend 
and associate of Henry of Navarre, and served under 
him with great — 
gullantry at LBS VEL, 
Contras, Ivry, Lge , 
and Chartres, . 
Ou the acces- 
sion of his pa- 
tron to the 
throne of 
France, as 
Henry IV., S. 
became prime- 
minister of the 
kingdom. S. 
restored order 
to tho finances 
and prosperity 
to the country 
at large. In 
1634 he was 
made a mar- 
shal of France, 
and p. in 1611, 
Sully. Tuomas, 
(sil'le,) an em 
inent Ameri- 
can painter, B. in co. Lincoln, England, in 1783. While 
a boy he emigrated to America, and there studied his art 
at Charleston, afterwards successively taking up his resi- 
dence in Richmond, Va., New York, and Philadelphia. 
As a portrait-painter he enjoyed great reputation, many 
of the most illustrious personages of the time being 
among his sitters. His chiof historical work is Washing- 
tm Crossing the Delaware, now in the Boston Museum. 
D. 1872. 
Sulphates, (. (Chem.) Combinations of &nl- 
phuric acid and bases. The most important are the fol- 
lowing :—S. of Aluminium. is prepared in an impure state 
on the large scale, and sold as concentrated nlnm (see 
ALUM). — S. of Calcium. The anhydrous salt occurs na- 
tive as anhydrite, and is largely used in commerce under 
the name of gypsum, or Plaster of Poris. Tt is a white 
powder almost insoluble in water. When mixed with 
a small quantity of water, so as to form a thin paste, it 
gradually thickens, and, in the course of n few mínutes, 
solidifies to a hard mass of hydrated & by absorption 
of water. Owing to this property it is of great use in 
taling casts and moulds of objects. The hydrated S. 


Sulphuretted Hydrogen. 


brittle, and usually of a yellow color, without any smell, 
unless rnbbed or heated. and of a weak, though percep- 
tible taste. It is à non-conductor of electricity; its èp. 
gr. is 2214. It melts at about 216°, becomes liquid at 
250°, but viscid and of a deeper color at 450°, end a 
little more finid at 4809, its boiling-point ; it rises rapidi y 
in vapor at 6009, If precipitated from its alkaline solu- 
tions by hydrochloric acid it is in the form of a hydrate, 
sometimes termed milk of S. It is obtained in com- 
merce in the solid form, as stick sulphur or cane brim- 
stone. S. is dug out of the earth in various places where 
volcanic action is going on, particularly Italy and South 
America, It is oneof the ingredients in the composition 
of gunpowder, and that which occasions it to take fire 
go readily. A e quantity of S. is obtained frem 
Solfatara, in Italy. This volcanic country everywhere 
exhibits marks of the agency of subterraneous fires ; al- 
most all the ground is bare, and white; and is every- 
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where sensibly warmer than the atmosphere In the 
greatest heat of summer. The rough S. exported from 
Sicily contains 3 or 4 per cent. of earthy impurities. In 
order to separate these it is redistilled in an iron retort 
(A. Fig. 618), from which the vapor is conducted into s 
large brick chamber (B), upon the sides of which it fs 
deposited in the form of a pale-yellow powder ( flowers 
of sulphur, or sublimed S.J. When the operation has been 
continned for some time the walls of the chamber be- 
come sufficiently hot to melt the S, which is allowed 
to collect, and afterwards cast in wooden moulds, form- 
ing roll S. or brimstone, Distilled S. is obtained by allow- 
ing the vapor to pass from the retort into a small re- 
ceiving-vessel (C) cooled by water, where it condenses 
in the liquid state. Symbol 8 


Sulphuret. (Chem.) Same as Suiphite. See SULPRUR- 


ors ACID. 

(stil-fu-rét'@d,) or 
H YpnRosULPHURIO Acip. ( Chem.) This acid (IIS) is a pro- 
duct of the putrefaction of organic substances contain- 
ing sulphur, and is one of the causes of the sickening 
smell of drains, &c. Eggs, which contain a considerable 
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proportion of sulphur. evolve S. H. aa soon as they 
begin to change, and hence the association between 
this gas and the ‘smell of rotten eggs.” Thesame smell 
is observed when a kettle boils over upon a coke or coal 
fire, the hydrogen liberated from the water combining 
with the sulphur present in the fuel.  Hydro-&ul- 
phuric acid is readily formed by heating a damp 
mixture of sulphur and wood charcoal, and may be 
obtained ín large quantity by heating a mixture of 
equal weights of sulphur and tallow, the latter furnish- 
ing the hydrogen, This gas ia at ouce distinguished 
from all others by its disgusting odor. It is one-fifth 
heavier than air «sp. gr. lube) Its gaseous state is 
not permanent, but u pressure of 17 atmospheres is re- 
quired to reduce it to a colorless liquid, whieh congeuls 
toa transpareut solid at —122? F. Water absorbs about 
three times its volume of S. H. at tho Mua tempera- 
ture; both the gas and its solution are fecbly acid to 
red lem ATE: The gas is very combustible, burn- 
ing with a blue flame like that of sulphur, aud yield- 
ing, as the chief products, water and sulphurous acid. 
This combustibility of & II. is of the greatest impor- 
tance in those processes of chemical manufacture in 
which this gas is evolved (as in the preparation of am- 
moniacal salts from gas Jiquors), enabling it to be dis- 
posed of in the furnace instead of becoming a nuisance 
to the neighborhood. The gas causes fainting when 
inhaled in large quantity, and appears much to depress 
the vital energy when breathed for any length of timo 
even iu a diluted state. 
and their oxides, it resenibles hydrochloric acid aud the 
other hydrogen acids, 
Sulphuric Acid, (si/-fu'rik-.) (Clem) Anhydrous 
S. A. (S03), or, ns it is sometimes called, S anhudrid, 
forms beautiful white needles Like asbestos, Its affinity 
for water is very great, and when dropped into it it 
hisses like ared-hot iron. Its combination with water is 
called S e or Gil of Vüriol 110. S0 %, which is an oily 
colorless liquid, boiling at 620759, possessing a «p. E 
of 184; it has a very powerful affinity for water, and 
when exposed to the air absorbs moisture rapidly. On 
this account it is of great value in the laboratory aaa 
desiceating agent for gases, When mixed suddenly with 
water, the temperature rises greatly, sometimes as much 
as 1009 C. Its affinity for water is so creat that it takes 
it from organic substances, such as wood, «nzar, &c., in 
which it is supposed not to exist really formed but only 
initselements. Under the powerful influence of the acid, 
these unite and are withdrawn, ltberatinz the carbon. A 
drop of strong . A. left for à few minutes on almost any 
organic compound carbonizes it, leaving a charred stain. 
Oil of vitriol dissolves the anhydrous acid, forming 
what is known as Pening S. A. SN. A. is the strongest 
known acid at ordinary temperatures, and it unites 
with ull bases forming salts which are culled sulphates. 
When added to salts of other acids it displaces them, 
taking possession of the base, except in the case of some 
pertectly insoluble compounds, euch as certain silicates, 
Ata high temperature, however, suime other acids, such 
as silicic and boracic acids, appear stronger than &., as, 
owing to their diminished volatility, they remain fixed 
at temperatures at Which & A. cannot exist uucoui- 
bined. 
Sulphurons Acid, (enl/fiür-üs)or Dioxipg oP SUL- 
PHUR, (Chemn) This acid (804) is formed when sulphur 
is burnt in the nir or in oxygen gas. It is a colorless 
heavy gas of a peculiar suffocating odor, more thun 
twice as heavy as atmospheric air, and very soluble in 
water, When cooled in à powerful freezing mixture, or 
condensed under a pressure of three atmospheres, S. 
A. liquefies to a colorless mobile liquid of «p. ur. lta; 
under the ordinary atmospheric pressure this boils at 
149. When cooled to —19? C., it solicilios to a white 
crystalline mass. S, A. lias u considerabie tendency to 
absorb oxygen, forming sulphürie acid. It is largely 
used as a bleaching agent and ns a disinfectant. F. A. 
unites with bases, forming a well-defined series of salts 
which are Known aa sidphttes, 
Sultan. (% un.) [Arab.] A title of royalty among 
Mohammedan nations. It signifies a despotic ruler. 
The Grand &., or chief of the Turkish empire, is styled 
in his dominions the Sullundin, or protector of the 
faith, the Z'uuishah Islam, or Emperor of Islamism, and 
the Zil-Ulluh, or Shadow of God.—The title of SN, was 
firat assumed by Bavazid I., the chief ot the Osmanlis, 
who reigned 1289-140. 
Sumac, (shoo’mik,) SUMACH, or Snumac. 
Rnus. 


(Bot.) See 


Sumatra, (soo-ma'tral,) an important island of the E. | 


Archipolngo, and, after Borneo, the largest in extent, 


lies bet. N. Lat. 6° and S. Lat. 4°, and. E. Lon. 62-106? N 
It is separated from the Malacca peninsula by the | 


In its action upon the metals 


Akron.— In Utuh, a 
Capital, Wanship. 
Summons, (eun'mtünz) (From L. sub, up, and moneo, 


Sum mer. in 7 »nceaxe 


Kump, smp.) 


SUM 86? 


Straits of Sunda. It is of an oblong and tapering 
shape, and has an extreme length of 1,030 m., with a 
superficial area of 125,000 sq. m, The island is inter- 
sected. through its centre bya mountain-chain rising 
some 15.000 feet in maximum height, whence flow on 
either hand to the ses inimense rivers, through wide 
and fertile plains, teeming with tropical vegetation, 
L. in the interior is divided into many petty native 
states, and has on her S. W. coast the important settle- 
ments and seaports of Bencoolen, Padang, and Quedah, 
aud on her E. «shore thut of Palembang. This island, 
discovered hy the Portuguese in 1509, was partially set- 
tled by the Dutch in 1600, and by tlie English a year or 
two later. The latter people exchanged their settle- 
ments for the Dutch possessions in Malacca in 1825; 
and in 1571, the whole island became, by retrocession 
on the part of the Netherlands govt.,, a British colony. 
Pop. 2,415,000, 


Sumbawa, (soom-baw'wah,) an island of the Eastern 


Archipelago, divided from Lombok by the Straits of 
Allass; bet. S. Lat. 59 4-90 2', and E. Lon. 116° 50'-1109 
15'. Area, 6,858 5q. m. AL 100,000. 


summer. (stun/mür.) A. S. sumer.] One of the four 


seasons of the year; beginning, in the northern hemi- 
sphere, when the sun enters Cancer, about the 21st. of 
June, and continuing for three montbs; during which 
tine the sun, being N. of the equator, renders this the 
hottest period of the year. In latitudes S. of the equi 
tor just the opposite takes place. or, in other words, it 
is summer there when it is winter here. The summer 
quarter of the meteorologists consists of June, July, 
and August. 


Summit, (stim’mit,) in Colerado, a N. W. co., traversed 


E. by the Rocky Mts. ; area, 18,500 8d. m.; C. Breckin- 
ridge—In Ohio, a N. E. co. 1 arcu, 4UU sq. m ; Capitan 
N. county; area, 1, 800 sq. m.; 


I warn,] (Law) A warning or citation to appear in 
court; or a written notification, signed by the proper 
officer, to be served on à person, Warning him to appear 
in court nt a day specified, to anewer to the demand 
of tlie plaintiff. 


‘Summer, Cu Ls, (si m'nrir,) a distinguished Ameri 


can senator and statesman, p. at. Boston, Masas., ip 1811, 
graduated at Harvard Coll. iu 1820, and commenced the 
practice ot law in his native city, four years later. In 
18 0, a combination of Free-soilers and Democrats re- 
turned him to Congress, as successor to Daniel Webster, 
and in thet body he 8001 became a mau of mark as the 
leader of the Abolitionist party. He opposed the Fugi- 
tive Slave Ill of 1554, and in 1856 el quently combated 
the aggressions made by pro-slavery agitators in Kun- 
gas. lo this speech, SN. so excited the ire of the Hon. 
Preston Brooks of 8. C. that the latter made a personal 
assault upon him in the House, beating him so severely 
with a cane, as to keep him an invalid for over two 
years. In 1899, in a speec hin which he denounced ** the 
barbarism of slavery,” he produced a great Sensation; 
and in the following year supported Mr. Lincoln's can- 
didature for the Presidency, In March, 1561, he was 
appointed Chairman of the Committee op Foreign Re- 
lations, a position he retained until 1871. Mr. S. acted 
as confidential adviser to Pres. Lincoln during the Civil 
War, and was author of the Fieedinen's Bureau bill. 
His last important. speech, 1872, was an elaborate aud 
eloquent, but exceedingly bitter, attack upon the ad- 
ministration of Pres, Grant. D. 1874. 

„u N. co.; area, 600 aq. m.; C. 
Gallatin. Pop. 235712. 

[Gr. sumpf.] (Mining) A pit sunk 
below the lowest workings of a mine. — ( Metall.) A cir- 
cular stone pit, lined with clay, used aa a receptacle for 
tlie metal on its first fusion, 


Sumptuary Laws, iscim'in-a-reY [From L. sump- 


tuarius, pertaining to expenses]. Those lawa which, in 
extreme cases, have occasionally been made to restrain 
or limit the expenses of citizens in apparel, food, furni- 
ture, Kc. S. L. are abridgments of personal liberty, and 
of very diflicult execution, 


Sumter, Thomas, (Kn, nn American Revolutionary 


general, u. in S, Carolina, 1754, became in 1780 brigadier- 
general, and commander of @ partisan corps of cavalry 
which gained numerous snecesses against tho English. 
Ho was sent to Congress in 1792, made minister to Brazil 
in 1509, and eniered the U. S. Senate in 1811. D. 185Z. 


fium 'ter, in A., a W. co., b. on Mississippi; arca, 


EDL aq. miles ; Capital, Livingston.—In Florida. a cem 
tral co.; Capital, Sumterville. -In Georgia, a WB. W. 
co: area, 690 sq. miles; Capital, Amoricus.—In South 


(urolina. an k. central dist.; area, 1,000 eq. milesi 
Capital, Suniterville. 


straits of same name, and from Java on the S. by tho Sum- ter, Fort,) in 8. Carolina, a fortifioa un ef 
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Charleston harbor, constructed on an artificial island, 
about midway between Forts Pinckuey and Moultrie. 
After the secession of the State in Feb.. 1861. Major 
Anderson, commanding the sea-defences of Charleston, 
after being summoned to surreuder them to the State 
authorities, evacuated Forts. Pinckney and Moultrie, 
anl garrisoned Fort F. with a small body of about 100 
men. Upon this, the Confederate commander, viewing 
the proceeding as an overt act of hostility, opened. fire 
upon the fort on the 12th April, and brought about its 
surrender on the day following. This affair proved the 
initiatory act of the Civil War, During the siege of 
Charleston, Fort S. was reduced to ruins by the fire of 
the Federal fleet; upon which the Confederates erected 
a stronger work, and held the same against the Union 
arma fora period of 3 years; that is, till the capture of 
Charleston by Gen. Sherman enforced its surrender, 

Aun. (sun.) (Deriv. uncertain.) (Ast.) The central and 
controlling orb of the planetary system, the source of 
light and heat to this earth and all the other globes 
which form that system. This splendid luminary is 
96,000,000 of miles distant from the earth: a cannon- 
ball travelling at n uniforin velocity of 1,000 feet ina 
second, would require ten years to reach it from the 
earth. Its diameter is 802.000 mites: ita mass is 554.086 
times that of the earth, and 500 times greater than the 
aggregate of the masses of all the planets and satel- 
lites; its density is about one-fourth that of the earth; 
a body which, at the earth's surface, would weigh one 
pound, would on that of (he sun weigh 279 lbs; and an 
ordinary man would be crushed to atoms by his own 
weight. The sun revolves on its axis in about 25 days; 
which is ascertained by means of the spots or mach. 
on hiasurface; and his equator is inclined to the ecliptic 
at an angle of about 7° 20. The spots are subject to 
change; they vanish and reappear: one has. been "ob- 
served covering an area of 1,520 millions of sq. ni, that 
is, a space thirty times greater than the wholo surface 
of the earth. There are several hypotheses regarding 
them. but none which is satisfactory. Some imagine 
that the luminous atmosphere of the sun is ata great 
distance from its mass; and that the calorific rays are 
so intercepted by clonds as to render it habitable; but 
there can be little doubt that a most intense heat pre- 
vails at its eurfiee, It is also supposed that the heat 
and light constantly passing off may gradually diminish 
ita bulk. It is highly probable that the sun hasa proper 
motion in apace, though some centuries of observation 
may be required to detect its laws. Astronomers have 
Intely seen reason to think that the mean distance of 
the earth from the «un is not 80 great by four millions 
of miles na was formerty supposed. This distance is 
now put down at O1,s28,000 miles. Various other nu- 
merical changea become necessary, Thus the circum. 
ference of the earth’s orbit becomes S90 104,000 miles: 
and her mean hourly velocity 65,46) miles, The diameter 
of the «un is sod To miles. The numerical expressions 
for the dietunees, velocities; and dimensions of all the 
other plaaetary bodies will re qnive corresponding cor- 
rection. The facule of the sun are bright streaks com- 
only seen in the neighborhood of spots which are 
approaching the sams limb, Secchi save, that though 
they appear bright in this position, they are not in 
reality brighter than the centre of the sun. The sam» 
eminent solar observer believes them to be immense 
wives of matter indicating the disturbance to which 
the formation of a spot is dus. Messrs. De La Rue. 
Stewart, and Loewy, consider the faculme as probably 
consisting of solid or H qnid bodies slowly subsiding in 
a znscons inedinn, From their falling behind the spots 
it is inferred that they were origimuly lifted abovo the 
general level, und in the process fell behind because 
coming into regions of more rapid rotation, 

Bunbury, (stia‘bire,) in Pennsylvania, a town, C. of 
Northumberland co,, on the Susquehanna, 56 m. N. of 
Harrisburg. It is largely interested in the coal ship- 
ping-trade, 

Sunda Islands. The.) (stin’dah,) the name some- 
times bestowed on the cluster of islands which surround 
the Sea of Java in the Eastern Archipelago. They 
form two divisions: the Greater and the Lesser, The 
first include Java, Borneo, Sumatra, and Celebea: the 
second comprise the chain of small islands stretching 
from Java E. as far as Papua. 

Bunday., (sin’da,) the firat dav of the week, called also 
the Lord's day, in memory of the resurrection of Christ; 
and the & ett, because substituted, in the Chris- 
tian worship, for the Sabbath, or day of rest, in the old 
dispensation, This substitution. was first decreed by 
Constantine the Great, A. D. 321, before whose time both 
the old and new Sabbath were observed by Christians. 
Bee BABBATH. 


SUP 


‘Sanderbunds, (The,) (»ün'dür-bánds.) See Garen 

Sunderland, (siu'dür-ónd,) a prosperous borough 
and saport of England, co. Durham, on the Wear, 13 
miles N. E. of the city of Durham. It exports immense 
quantities of conl, und is largely interested in iron 
shipbuilding. Vp. 98.335. 

.fiun'-dew, (-di.) (/iot.) Bee DROSERACEAE. 

Sun-dial. See Diar. 

Nun'tish. (Zol) See GYMNODONTIDÆ, and AURILIDEZ. 

Sun flower. (B..) See HELIANTAUS. 

Sun loser, iu Maieippt, a MW. N. W. co., drained by a 
river of kame name; area, 1,000 sq. miles; C. McNutt. 
Pop. 5,015. 

Sumnn'-hemp. (BaL) See CRoTALARIA. 

| Bunstroke, (/ /.) (Med.) A disease affecting 
those who are exposed to the direct beams of a hot sun, 
particularly during uny labor or active exercise. The 
nature of this complaint is not well understood. Ac 
cording to some, itis a sort of apoplexy, while others 
hold that it is more of the nature of concussion. 

Super, (ro pùr.) [Lit.] (Chem.) A prefix used with 
many words, denoting an excess; as, s«persulp hate of 
potash, in which there is an excess of sulphuric acid. 

Supercargo, (-halr'qo.) (Naut.) A person ipn a mer- 
chants ship appointed to manage the sales and super- 
intend all the commercial concerns of the voyage. 

| Superdominant, (-4om'e-nónt.) (Mu) The sixth 

| of the key in the descending scale. 

Supererogation, (-¢r--ga’shin.) [From L. Y, 
besides, and errogatio, a distributing.) (Terd.) In the 
Roman Catholic Church, a term denominative of such 
geod works as a pereon performs in excess of his 
bounden duty. 

Superficies, (Je.) [From L. super, and facies, 
face.] The surface or external face of any thing or 
body; as, the superfictes of a plane. 

Supe’rior, (Lake.) the largest and moat westerly of 
the great chain of N. American lakes, is of a nearly 
triangular form, and extends bet. N. Lat. 469 30/44, 
and W. Lon. 859-029 20. Length, 360 m.; average 
breadth, 80 m.; etim, area, 28,600 sq.m. The St. Louis, 
at its C. W. extremity, is the only considerable cne 
among the numerous streams which empty into its 
waters. Its mean depth is abt. 900 ft., and ite surface 
stands at abt. 640 ft. nbove the level of the Atlantic. Of 
its many large and umbrageous islands, the principal 
one ia Jslo Royal. Lake S. discharges {ts surplus waters 
by the St. Mary's River into lakes Michigan and Huron. 
Its coasts are bold and rocky, and exceptionally rich in 
minerals; copper, lead. and hematite being mined in 
vn-t quantities in the regions on its S. W. or dmerican 
side. 

Superlative, (-pùr'latir.) [From L. sperlatires.) 
(Gram.) The name usually given to the third or highest 
degree of comparison ; formed in the Teutonic languages 
by the addition of “est.” 

Raper nose (-e, . [From L. o, 1 
place over.] (.) A lying or being situated upon or 
above something. 

Supersedeas, (-'deds) [L] (Law) A writ or 
command to suspend the powers of an officer in certain 
cases, to stay proceedings, and in certain cases to dis- 
charge prisoners. 

Superstructure, (-strikt'yir) [From L. seperstreo, 
I build upon.) (Arch.) Any kind of building raised cn 
a foundation or basis; the word being used to distin- 
guish what is erected on a wall or foundation, from the 
foundation itself. 

Supertonic, (-fén'tk.) (Mus.) The second note, or 
that which is above the key-note. 

Super-vo'lute. (int.) Denoting a plaited and con- 
volute arrangement in the bud. 

Supinators, (su-pin-a'türz.) [From L. supine, I pnt 
anything on its back.] (Arat) Two muscles of the 
arm; the one called the &. longus, the other the & 
breris, both serving to turn the palm of the hand up- 
wards, 

Sup’per, (The Lord's.) (Then) See FocRaRIST. 

Supplement, (rij'ple-ment.) (From L. supplementum, 
a filling up.] (Lit.) An addition or appendix made to 
a book or writing, by which itis rendered more full and 
complete: as, the Supplement to Zell's Encyclopedia, — 
(Gem. The & of «n arc is the number of degrees of 
Which it isdeficient in order to make of it an entire mi- 
circle: ín the same manner that a complement denotes 
what an are is short of to become n quadrant. Twosup- 
plemental angles brought together are tantamount to 
right angles, 

up alies, (sip-plis') pl. of SuPPLY. (Pol. Econ.) Grants 
of the public money voted by Congress or other legis- 

lative body to mect tbe public expenditure for the cur- 

rent fiscal year. 


SUP 


Supporters, (-pórt'ürs.) [From L. supporto, I carry.] 
lacel by the 
e Livis 
side of the GR, 
shield, and ap- 
pearing tosup- 


portit. Thus, 
the two lions 
(Fig. 619) are 
the 8. of the 
Duke of Ar- 
yli'" arms. — 
Arch ) Images 
which serve to 
up any 
of a build- 
ngin the place 
of a column. 
Supposi- 


tory, (de - 
toe {From L. 
subpontum, a placing under.] (Med.) A pill or bolus. 
introduced into the rectum, where it grudually dis- 

solves, Opium is sometimes usefully applied in this 

way to allay irritation of the bladder and the neighbor- 

ing parts. 

Suppe ration, (sip-pu-ra'shin.) [From L. suppuratio.] 
(Med.) The process of generating purulent matter, or 
of forming pus, as in a wound or abscess. Also the 
matter generated by S. 

Suprn, (200 prali.) [A form of super, q. v.] A latin 
preposition employed as & prefix to certain English 
words, to convey the force or meaning of above, beyond, 
over. 

Supralapsarian, (-ldp-sa’re-dn.) (Theol.) One who 
maintains that God, antecedent to the fall of man, de- 
creed the apostasy and all its consequences, determin- 
ing to save some and condemn others, and that in all he 
does he considers his own glory only. 

Supreme Court, (soo-prém’.) (Amer. Law.) The Con- 
stitution of the U. States directs that the judicial 
power of the U. States shall be vested in one & court, 
and in such inferior courts as Congress may, from time 
to time, ordain and establish. The judges of the S. 
C. are appointed by the President, by and with the 
consent of the Seuate. They hold their office during 
good behavior. They consist of a chief justice and nine 
associate judges. Six judges are required to make a 
quorum. The S court is holden at the city of Wush- 
ington. Its jurisdiction is either original or appellate, 
civil or criminal. It has exclusive jurisdiction of all con- 
troversies of a civil nature when a State is a party, ex- 
cept botween a State and its citizens, and except, also, 
between a State and citizens of other States, or aliens, 
in which latter case it has original, but not exclusive, 
jurisdiction. The S. court has also the power to issue 
writs of habeas corpus, scire facias, and all other writs 
not especially provided for by statute, which may be 
necessary for the exercise of ita jurisdiction and agreea- 
ble to the principles and usages of law ; and the justices 
have, individually, the power to grant writs of habeas 
corpus, of no exeat, and of injunction. The & court 
exercises appellate jurisdiction by writ of error from 
the final judgment of the circuit courts, of the district 
courts exercising the powers of circuit courts, and of 
the superior courts of the territories exercising the 
powers of circuit courts in certain cases. It has also 
jurisdiction by writ of error from the final judgments 
and decrees of the highest courts of law or equity ina 
Rtate, in the cases provided for by the 25th section of 
the act of Sept. 24, 1789. It has jurisdiction by appeal 
from the final decrees of the circuit courts, and of the 
district courts, exercising the powers of circuit courts 
in certain cases. — In nearly all the States there is also 
a court of superior jurisdiction called S. court, but in 
one or two there is a court of appellate jurisdiction 
from the supreme court. 

Surabaya. or Sourabaya, (soo-rah-bai'ah,) a fortif. 
seaport on the N.E. coast of the island of Java, C. of a 
Dutch p. of same pame, on the straits between Java 
and Madura; S. Lat. 70 12’ 30”, E. Lon. 1129 44' 7”. It 
is well built, and carries on an active trade. Pop. 125,000. 

Surat, (so- rut) a fortif. commercial city and seaport 
of India, C. of a dist. of same name, pres. Bombay, on 
the Taptee, 150 m. N. of Bombay. It ships immense 
quantities of cotton, of a variety known by the com- 
mercial name of Surats. Pop. 95,000. 

Suarbase, (sürbás) (Fr. (Arch) The upper mould- 
ings or cornice of & pedestal. A surbased arch is an 
arch which rises less than half the breadth of the open- 
ing above the level of thes ringing. 

Burcingle, (sár-einggl.) [From L. supra, above, and 

, Génguium, a waist-belt.] A girth or band passing over 
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a saddle or rug and beneath the horse's belly, so as to 
keep the saddle, &c., in its place. — ( Eccl.) girdle 
with which a cassock is secured round the waist. 


Surcoat, (ca- kot.) O. Fr. surcot.) In the Middle Ages 
the external tunic of a knight, worn over his armor; 
also, the outer tunic or gown of a civilian. 

Burd, (strd.) [From Lat. surdus, indistinct.) (Arith. 
and Alg.) magnitude not expressible by rational 
numbers; thus the square roots of 2 surds cannot be ex- 
pressed exactly by ordinary notations, and are repre- 
sented by prefixing the radical sign, as y8, the square 
root of 8, They are termed also, irrational or incommen- 
surable quantities. — (Gram.) À term expressive of such 
letters as are atonic or without aspirant sound, as 8, f, 
p, compared with s, e, b, which are sonant or vocal. 

Surety, (shoor'te.) (Fr. sureté.) (Law.) One who en- 
ters in a bond or recognizance to answer for another’s 
appearance in court, for his payment of debt, or for the 
performance of some act, and who, in case of the prin- 
cipal's failure, is compellable to pay the penalty, debt, 
or damages. 

Surf, (sürf,) the swell of the sea which bursts upon the 
shore, or against any rock that lies near the surface of 
the sea. A surge is a great wave rolling above the gen- 
eral surface of the water. . 

Surgeon, (eürjün.) From O. Fr. chirurgeon.] One 
professionally engaged in the art and practice of sur- 
gery. — S.-dentist, a surgeon who exclusively attends to 
discases of the teeth and gums.—(Zodl.) See TEU- 
THIDAE. 

Surgery, (sürjür-.) (Corrupted from chirurgery— 
Gr. cet, the hand: and Terei a work.] That branch 
of medical science which is concerned with the cure of 
disease, or the prevention of the ill effects arising frog 
injury to the human body by means of operations pen 
formed by hand assisted by suitable instrumenta. 
Recent important ndvances have been made in the art 
of surgery, through the use of antiseptic appliances 
and the extension of anatomical and physiological 
knowledge. Tumors are removed from the brain, and 
daring excursions made into the interior of the body, 
with a large percentage of success, many of which 
would have insured death under old methods. 

Surinam, (s00-re-ndm’,) a river of 8. America, in 
Dutch Guiana, which colony it intersects and occasion- 
ally gives its name to. It empties into the Atlantic 
after a N. course of 300 m., the greater part of which 
is navigable by small vessels. — Dutch Guiana is inter- 
mediate, both in size and position, between British and 
French Guiana. It extends between N. Lat. 2° and 6, 
and W. Lon. 53° and 57°, having E. French Guiana, 
from which it is separated by the Marony ; 8. Brazil; 
W.the Corontyn, which divides it from British Guiana; 
and N. tho Atlantic. Length. N. to S., 250 m.; average 
breadth, about 155 m. Area, about 35,500 sq. m. Desc. 
The physical geography, climate, and productions of 
Dutch Guiana are pretty much the same as British 
Guiana. C. Paramaribo. Pop. 50,341. 

Surname, (siir’ndm.) [From L. super, and 
name.] The distinctive name or appellation supple- 
menting the baptismal or Christian name. 

Surplice, (sir'plis.) [From J.. super, and pelliciua, 
made of skins.) (Eccl. The long wide over-garment 
with wide sleeves, worn by officiating ministers in the 
Roman Catholic and Episcopal churches, 

Surrender, (rár-r?n'dür.) (From O. Fr. surrendre, to 
give up] (Law.) The yielding up of a principal into 
legal custody by his bail or surety. — A deed testifying 
that the tenant for life or years of lands, &c., yields up 
his estate to him that has the immediate estate in re- 
mainder or reversion. — (Inter. Law.) Same as EXTRA- 
DITION, g. t. 

Surrey, (stirre,) à S. co. of England, b. N. by Middle- 
sex, Bucks, and Berkshire, and 8. by Sussex; area, 
759 sq. m.; C. Guildford. Pop. 1,090,270. 

Surrogate, (sür/ro-gát.) (From J.. surrogatus, substi- 
tuted.] (Civil Law.) A deputy, or person substituted 
for anothor. The word is most commonly used as the 
title of a bishop’s chancellor. 

Surry, (stir’re,) in N. Carolina, a N. W. co.; area, 630 
square miles; Capital, Nockford.—In Virginia, a 8 K. 
county area, 840 square miles; Capital Surry Court 

louse. 

Surveying, (sür-va'ing.) [From O. Fr. survoir, to 
overlook.) The art of measuring land, laying down its 
dimensions upon paper, and finding its content or area, 
It is of two kinds, land S and marine S.: the former 
having generally in view the measure or contents of 
certain tracts of land, and the latter the position of 
beacons, towers, shoals, coasts, &c. Those extensive 
Spora Sna which bave for their object the determina- 
tion of the latitude and ongan of places, anå the 

length of territorial erent latitudes, also fall 


aros in 


SUR 


under the general term &. thouch thoy are frequently 
called trigonometrical S The operations of the aur- 
vevor are carried on by means of various instruments, 
such as the theodolite, the chain, &c., and he requires 
an acquaintance with practical geometry, trigonometry, 
tlie methode of calculation, &. 
Surveyor-general, r- vu u,juv) (74) In the U. 
States, a govt. functionary who directs the survey of 
territorial public lands. 
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Survivorship. (strvirir-skip.) [From Fr. surrirre.]: 


(Law.) The right of a person who possesses a joint in- 
terest in an estate of entering upon the entirety of it 
upon the demise of the co-occupier. — Ataurance.) A 
reversionary benefit in the form of a life-unnuitv, de- 
pendent for its acquisition by a certain party upon his 
aurviving that person or those persons upon whose lives 
it lins been assured. 

Sasa, % mah.) or Soo84,a seaport of N. Africa, regency 
of Tunis, 40 m. S. of Hammamet. Pop. 10,000, 

Busan. [Shrshan, in Daniel, Esther, &c., derived by some 
from shoshan, n lily.) (Ane. Geoy.) An ancient city of 
Persia, probably the modern Sus or Shusn, in. Lat. 329 
10° N., and Lon. 48° 26' E., situated between the Chap- 
ses or Euleus (Clai in Daniel) and the Shapur, an- 
ciently the capital of Susiana (the Flim of Seripture, 
mod. K/uzistm). It is supposed to have existed as carly 
as n. C. 600, Tt waa the capital of Susianu, q. , and was 
taken, with all its treasures, by Alexander III., n.e. 331. 
The seat of government was transferred from Babylon 
to S. p. c. 350. Antigonna took S, B. c. 315. 


Susan, (s0n'eah,) (nne. Sputum] a town of N. Italv. in 


Piedmont, 27 m. W. of Turin, on the Dora-Ripaira, at tho 
ee of the two routes across the Alps by Monts 
enia and Genevre. Pry, 5.000. 

Susannah and the Elders, (co. :Anꝰ nh.) (Script) 
The title of an apocryphal addition to the Book of Dan- 
iel. It relates how S, the wife of Joiachim, and daugh- 
ter of Hilkiah, celebrated alike for her beauty and her 
virtue, was falsely accused of adultery by certain “ lov- 
ers " whose advances she had spurned : and how, being 
condemned to death on their evidence, she was saved by 
tho wise Daniel, who tore the mask from her enemies, 
and caused them to experience the fate they hal de- 
signed for her. 

Suspension. (-p*n'shiin.) [From L. suspensua, nn inter- 
rupting.] (Zaw.) Prevention, interruption, or privation 
of operative action ; aa, the &. of the Habeas Corpus Act. 
— (Mil, dc.) Temporary removal from the exercise of 
certain rights or functions, usually intended asa puni- 
tive measure ; as, the S, of un officer from duty.— i Jeret.) 
A keeping of the hearer in doubt and in attentive ex- 
pectation of what is to follow, or what is to be the in- 
ference or conclusion from the arguments or premises, 
— Mus.) The act of reproducing in a chord some note ar 
notes which have occurred in the chord immediately 
preceding. — S. Bridge. (Civ, Eng.) Ser BRIDGE — S. of 
Arms. See ARMISTICE and TRUCE, — Pointe of S, ( Mech.) 
Those points in the axis or beam of a balance to which 
the weights are applied, or from which they are sus- 
pended. 

Suspensor, (-p^n'sür.) (Same deriv.) (Sura) A truss 


| 
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the S, they speak of it as hichly meritorious, and the 
means of obtaining eternal beatitude, It is believed 
also to render the husband and his ancestors happy, ang 
to purify him from all offences, even if he had killed a 
Brahmin. Since the year 1756, when the British power 
in India became firmly established. upwards of 70.0 
Hindoo widows have thus been sacrificed. On one acca- 
sion seventv-eight widows of a rajah were burned with 
his body. The institution has been suppressed by Lord 
William Bentinck in 1979. 


Sutter, (tur,) in Cal fornia, a N. co.; area, 500 aq. m.; 


C. Yuba City. 


Ruture, (eif/yoor.) (From Lat. ru. a seam.) (Anat) 


The union of bones by means of dentiform margine: as 
is the case with the bones of the skull. — urg.) The 
making the parts of a wound cohere by means of 
stitches, 


;Suwarrow. or Nonvnaroff. ALEXANDR VASILIE- 


— . 


viren Cowyr RYMNIKSKI and Prixcr ItTatITSEI, (anne 
0 rf.) a Russian generalissimo, r. in Fiuland, of Swe- 
dish extraction, in 1729. After serving his apprentice 
Rhip to arma ín the Seven Years’ War. he commanded 
an army sent agninet the Turks, and crined the battle 
of Rymnik. in 1789. In 1794 he suppressed an ineur- 
rection in Poland under circumatances uf gross crnelty ; 
and, five year later, was appointed to the chief com- 
mand of the Ruasian and Austrian armies allicd against 
the French in Italy, where he defeated the latter at 
Trebia and at Novi, 1799. D. 1800, 


Suzerain, ( -an. Fr.] A feudal lord. According 


to the feudal system, as developed in Northern Europe, 
every owner of Allodial (4. v.) lands was compelled to 
acknowledge himself the vassal of a S. and do homage 
to him for his landa, The term was applied less to tha 
king than to his vassals, who had sub-vassals holding 
of them. 


Swallow, (ncól'lo (Zali Sec YiRUNDINIDAE. 
Swallowing, (ei oing.) (Physiol beclutition, or 


the nct by which aubstances are passed from the mouth 
Into the stomach, through the pharynx and osophagna, 
It is one of a complicated character, and requires the aid 
of a considerable number of mneclea; the firat step 
being voluntary, the remainder executed under spinal 
and involuntary nervous influence, 


Swamp, (% mp.) (A. S.] Wet and epongy land in low 


it nations, but not usually covered with water. It 
differa from bog and marah, in producing trees and 
shrubs, while the latter produce only herbage and 
mosses, 


Swan, (n.) [A. S.] (Zum.) See Cranvea, 
Swan River,a considerable stram of W. Australia, 


taking ita rise In 8. Lat. 32° 30’, E. Lon. 1179, and fall- 
iung into the Indian Ocean in Melville Bay, in & Lat. 
320, E. Lon. 1150 42“. It formerly gave its name to an 
Sogliah colouy settled in 1829, and now called Wester» 
Australia. 


Swansea, (modn'zz) a mannf. borough and seaport of 


England, in N. Wales, co. Glamorgan, on the Towy, 28 
m. 8 S. W. of Merthyr-Tydvil. It exporta vast quanti- 
ties of conl, and is the chief centre of the copper- and 
tinamelting interests of the kingdom. Pon. 51,720. 


to hold the scrotum in a state of suspension, in casee of | Swash’-letters, (%.) (T p.) Letters of an an- 


hernia or rupture. 

Susquehanna, ((7isIo-Adn'nih,) a river of tha U. 
States, taking its rise In New York State, in Canandai- 
gua and Otsero cos, and passing through Pennsylvania 
till its embonchnre into Chesapeake Bay, at Havre de 
Grace, Maryland, after a devions course of 400 qm. 
throuzh a mountainous and picturesque country. Its 
chief aflluents are tho Tioga and Juniata.—In P-nn- 
sylpanta, a N. N. E. county; area, 500 sq. miles; Capital. 
Montrose. 

Sussex, (siste) a S. maritime English co., b. S. by 
the English Channel: arca, 1,426 243. m. This co. is rele- 
brated for its &uperlor breeds of sheep and cattle. Capa. 
Chichester and Lewes. Pop, 417,407, 

Sns'sex, in Delaware, a 8, co, washed by Delaware 
Bay; area, 1,000 ag. m.; C. Cooreotown, 

— In New Jersey, n N. co, interacted N. W. by the 
Blue Mta.; area, 600 aq. m.; C. Newton. 

— [n Virginia, a S. S. E. co.; area, 400 aq. m.; C. Sussex 
Court-Hlousæ. 

Sutherland. (:2/^'ir-lind) a N. co. of Scotland, b. 
N. and W. by the Atlantic Ocean; area, 1,754 aq. m.; 
C. Dornoch, Pop. 25,686. 

Sutlej. (oljan river of N. W. Indin, rising in Thibet, 
in abt. N. Lat. 309 8“. E. Lon. 819 53', and, passing 
through the Punjab, falla into the Chenab near Bha- 
wulpoor, after & S. course of nearly 1,000 m. 

Buttec, (10t-12.) (From Sann. eat, pure.) The act of 
sacrifice by which a Hindoo widow immolatea herself 
on the funeral pile of her husband. Though none of 
the eacrod books of the Hindoos absolutely cowmaud 


tique form of type with their terminations jutting out 
bevond the usual level of the shank; as, for example, 


N. 
Sweating -sieknera, (nr ing.) (Med) An ex- 


tremely fatal epidemical disorder, which ravaged Eu- 
rope, and especially England, in the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies. It appears to be allied to the worst form of 
cholera, and to bear a close relation to malignant con- 
gestive fever, 


Sweden, (etd n) an extensive country of N. Europe, 


occupying the E. and larger portion of the Scandinavian 
peninsula, and forming with its W. neighbor, Norway, 
the united Kingdom of Sweden and Norway: bet. N. 
Lat. 559 20 80?, E. Lon. 119 18' 30'-24° 1V. S. is b. N. 
by Finmark; N.E. by Russian Lapland: E. by the Gulf 
of Bothnia, separating ft from Finland; S. E. and S. hy 
the Baltic: S. W. by the Sound and Cattegat, dividing it 
from Denmark: and W. by Norway. Its length, N. to 
R. may be taken at 020 m.; and the mean breadth at 
190 mn. Area, 170,518 sq.m. Ita line of const, which is 
mich indented with fiords and bays, fa some 1.100 m. in 
extent. The greater part of the surface is of a moun- 
tninous and rugged character, with intervening fertile 
valleys and well-watered plains. The W. frontier for 
several hundred miles is marked by the Riolen chain 
or Scandinavian Mts. apura of which radiante in all di- 
rections E. into the centre of the kingdom. Nearly one- 
tenth of the superficial area of S. is occupied by lakes, 
the principal of them being those of Wener, Malar, 
Wetter, Storag, Stor, and Stora Lulea. Rivors are exe 
cecdingly numerous, though not any of great sise exist, 
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Their waters abound] with f-h. ard, with a few excep- the entire stakes at risk, to be carried off by the win- 
tions, they ail empty into the Gulf of Bothnia The N.] ning animal. 

and central diste ot the kinziom are inininz regions, S. Sweetbread, (ed.) ((okery.) The pancreas of a 
being a country excepti nau mehan mineral products. calf prepared and served for food. 

Copper, iron. producing the finest. steel, lead, nickel, Sweet'-gnale. ( Bol.) See MYRICACER,. 

zine, cobalt, alum, suipuur, porphyry, marble, and coal Sweet Pea, (pe) B..) See LATHYRUS. 

— are found in more or less abundance; cuns-quently, Sweet -pepper Bush. Hof.) Sce CLETHRA. 
mining and metallurgical industry forms one of the Sweet Potato., ( Bot.) See BATATAS. 

main sources of the natural wealth. The S. parts of the. Sweet’-rash, or Sweet-flag. (5o) Sec ACORUR. 
country are chietly agricultural in their productive Sweet- william. (Be) See DIAXNTHUS. 

features; the climate being favorable to the growth of Swell. r.) From Icel. Nea, to expand.) (auf.) 


cereals. Besides the hitter, flax, hemp, hops, potatoes, 
hardy fruits dc. are grown in sufficient quantities to 
satisfy the home demand. The foresta are very exten- 
sive. covering nearly one half of the surface of the 
country, and consisting chietly of pine, birch, and fir; 
these are of great importance, as supplying not only 
pitch and tar, but also fuel X. is politically divided 
iuto Zoe lün. or governtnents, and has for its main ien- 
tres of wealth, trade, and pop. the cities and towns of | 
Stockholm «tlie cap n Gothenburg, Malmo, Norrköping, 
Carl-crona, Gele, Upsal, Jonkoping, and Luud. The 
only Swedish colony is the small island of St. Bartholo- 
mew in the West Indies. The govt. is a constitutional 
monarchy, with extiaerdinary powers vested in the | 
king, who is assisted by a council of ministers, The 
Diet, or legislature, consists of (Wo chambers or estates, 

both elected by the peopic, but representing diferent 

interests. The Norweziarr parliament, or Storthing, 

acts quite independently of the Swedish diet, and in all 

matters of home aud domestic pouty, a distinct autono- 


The heaving motion caused by a succession of waves or 
billows; when coming after a gale or storm, ench per- 
turbation of the sea is termed a gromnud-siwed,— i Mus) A 
gradual increase and decrease of the crescendo and di- 
minuendo respectively: — marked in musical scores 
thus; -< >. 


Swell-fish, (Zo See GYNNODONTIDÆ. 
Sweyn I.. (nein) or SceNe, king of Deumark and of 


the greater part of England, 986101 f. — N. II., king of 
Denmark, 1047-1076. 


Swietemia, (sceta’neah.) ( Bot.) A gen. of the O. Calre 


lacea, consisting of only one species, Mahagont, which 
yields the timber knownas the Mahogany of commerce. 
It is a stately tree, principally met with in Central 
America and Mexico, growing upon rocky soil. The 
bark is considered a tebrifuge, und the seeds prepared 
with oil were used by the ancient Aztecs, as Chey ure by 
the modern Mexicans, asa cosmetic, under the names of 
Pepitos dei Sopilote, Zoprlotl, ov Tzontecomatl, The timber 
is largely employed in making household furniture, 


wy exists fur each country. See Nogwav; The Luther- Swift, (oci!) (Zoo See CYPSELIDE. 


an is the form of estataished telizion, and to it belong 
four-tifth3s of tbe inbial. Education is well cared for, 
aud is very generally diffused; the leading universities 
arc those of Upsal aud Lund. In II, the regular army 
consisted of 121507 wen, suff. „ut! „ by volunteer 
rifle corps owning a numerical -trenzth of 42,000 men. 
Iu the same year, the swedish navy Was Composed of 
31 Bteamers, aggregating 2, 22 ligeree-teower, and carry- 
ing 142 guns; 15 wuling-ve«4-l4, 190 guns; and 62 
sinaller craft (including oiron lads. monnt;ing 87 guns, 
besides 137 gunboats proper. Tiis naval force is manned 
by a personnel of $4,405 seamen aud marines. Auxiliary 
to the navy, a strong coabt-uard service is embodied. 
The chief articles of export comprise cattle, grain, iron, 
timber, metals, hemp, coarse linens, leather. furs, pitch, 
tar, &c. As a manufacturing country, N. produces wool- 
len and cotton goods, machinery, paper, sugar, tobacco, 
&c.; shipbuilding is also a leading item of mechanical 
industry. At the close of the year 1869, there were 
1,143 m. of railroad in working operation, together with 
4.275 m. of telegraph lines. — Prior to the leth cent., 
F. consisted of the two kingdums of Gothluud and Swea- 
land, which, after being united íu one dynastic line 
that fell under the sway of Margaret of Denmark in 
1497, became an hotnogencous aud independent mon- 
archy under Gustavus Vasa in 1521. The Vasa dynasty 
was dethroned in 15809, and after the annexation of Nor- 
way in 1814, the united crown was conferred in 1818 on 
the Freneli marshal Bernadotte, who had been elected 
crown-prince in 1810, His successors have continued 
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Swift, JoxsruAN, an eminent divine and humoristic 


author, was B. in Dublin in 1667, and received his edu- 
cation at Trinity Coll, in that city. After graduating 
there, he filled for some time the position of secretary 
to Sir William Temple, und taking his M.A. degree at 
Oxford in 16:2, entered holy orders. In 1200 he be- 
came rector of Laracor, a living in tho co. Meath, Ire- 
land, embarked upon authorship, and, taking up his 
residence in London, rose high among the literati of 
his time. N. changed his politics nas he changed his 
wig; and, after having published à pamphlet entitled 
The Conduct of the Allies ATVN). in which he urged the 
abandonment of the war against France, was rewarded 
therefor by govt. with the deanery of St. Patrick's, Dub- 
lin. In 1716. after a liaison with Esther Vanhomrigh, 
the ** Vanessa" of his pen, he secretly married in 1716 
her rival Esther Johnson, whom he lias celebrated under 
the name of * Stella.“ D. 01745. — . writings deservedly 
hold a high place in literature. His wit and humor, 
though somewhat conrec after the manner of his day, 
possess a pungency of flavor that has been compared with 
that of dry champagne. His powers ot description were 
only equalled by Defoe among his contemporaries, As 
a political lampooner, N. was amazingly skilful, and 
bitingly sarcaatic. His masterpiece is usually accounted 
to be The Tale of a Tub, than which nothing can be fuller 
of dry, quaint, pointed humor — not even the pages of 
Rabelais. Among his other notable productions may 
be cited The Battle of the Books, and that perennial 
sermon in burlesque, the Travels of Lemuel Gulliver, 


to govern, with eminent wisdom and popularity. His; Swimming. u. or Natation. The progres- 


grandson Charles XV. died in Sept., 1572 leaving the 
crown to Oscar IL, the present king. P. putation (ex- 
clusive of Norway) 4.129.713. 


Swedenborg, EMMANUEL, (ncc'den-bórg,) (originally 


SWEDHORG,] an eminent Swedish natural philosopher 
and theosophist, B. at Stockholm, in 1688. He grudu- 
ated us doctor of philosopliy at Upsal University in 
1710. and after a course of foveign travel, became under 
Charles XII. a military engineer, and in 1716 assessor 
of the Board of Mines, After occupying himself with 
the pursuits of physical science, he resigned his ansees- 
sorship in 1747, and turned his mind toward spiritual- 
iem, becoming the founder of a sect of religionists 
which have spread over many countries both in the Old 
and New World. The doctrines taught by N. are based 
upon a presumed analogy between spiritual and natu- 
ral things, aud are pregnant of mysticism. Ho con- 
sidered Christ as the one God in whom is centred the 
Divine Trinity, and insisted on the necessity for keep- 
ing the holy commandments, in which is included the 
performance of every duty. His principal works are 
The Apocalypse Revealed (1706); and The True Christian 
Reliqum (1771). D. in London, 1772. The sect he insti- 
tuted style their establishment the Church of New Jeru- 
salem, and their religious tenets are known by the world 
at large us SUE quaj lar They have in the U. 
States abt. 70 ministers, and 90 societies including abt. 
5.000 members. 


sive motion of an animal body in water. A large pro- 
portion of the animal tribes are furnished with a greater 
or less capacity for &. Fishes are wholly adapted to it; 
amphibious creatures, as much, if not more, as to 
walking: web-footed birds pass a considerable part of 
their existence upon the surface of tlie water, and many 
of them occasionally make their way beneath it. The 
game may be said of innumernble species of insects; and 
all quadrupeds are at least capable of preserving their . 
lives, if accident immerses them in this element, while 
some resort to it with peculiar readiness. Man alone 
is incapable of S without learning to do so as an art. 
The reason of this peculiar inability of the human race 
is attributed to the construction of the body, and es- 
pecially of the head, from which results a situation of 
the centre of gravity wholly different from that ín 
quadrupeds. Of man, the head with respect to the 
body, and compared with the heads of other animals as 
proportioned to their bodies, is singularly heavy; a 
quality occasioned by the larger quantity of flesh, bones, 
and brain with which it is furnished, and the absence 
of those sinuses or cavities which, like air-bladders, 
lighten that of other animals. The head of à man, 
therefore, sinka by its own gravity; and, thus exposing 
the body to fill with water, causes him to drown, 
Brutes, on the other hund, are able to keep their nos- 
trils above water with facility, und, thus respiring 
freely, ure, on the principles of statics, out of danger. 


bc 


Swedenborgian. (Ecl. Hist) Bee SWEDENBORG. From these observations it will follow, that the art of 
Bweepstalk es, (swep’stiks.) (Sports.) In hurse-racing,} &., which can be acquired by exercise only, chiefly con: 


SWI 


sists in keeping the head above water; and that the 
hands uud feet are to be used as vars and helm, in 
guiding the course of the vessel. With proper man- 
agement the human body is capable of Nouting, as its 
specific gravity is, in reality, less than thut of u ater. 

Swim'ming-birds. (/6.) See NT Tonks. 

Swine, (in.) A. S. moi n.] (Zobl.) The common col- 
lective name of domestic animals ot the gen. Nuide, q. v. 

Swinemünde, (ste-neé nonud';) n seaport of Prussia, 
p. Pomerania, on the Swine, 36 m. N. of Stettin, of 
which town it forms the commercial harbor. 4%. 6,617, 

Swing, (swing.) From A. 8. swengan.] (Naut) A 
ship lying at anchor is said to swing When she alters 
her position with each turn of the tide, with her lead 
to the flow. 

Swing-bridge, (-brij.) (Civ. Engin.) A bridge formed 
of two movable parts made to effect a junction midway, 
where the extremity of each turns upon a pivot raised 
upon a pier, and opens to allow a ship to pass through 
on Occasion : — also written suirel-brüdqe. 

Swing'-wheel. (wi) (Horol.) That wheel in a 
clock which corresponds with what in watches is 
termed the CROWN-WHEEL, q. v. 

Swiss. (cis) [Fr. Suisse.) (Geog.) A native or in- 
habitant of Switzerland; plurally, the people of that 
country taken collectively, — (hild) A patois of 
mixed French and German Spoken by some of the 
people of Switzerland. 

Bwitch, (scich.) [From Ger. zweig, a twig.) (Mech.) 
In railroad construction, au extremity of each of two 
opposite rails, movable at will to allow a car, truck, 
&c., to beshifted from one line of rails to another. 

Switzerland, (noit'zür-ldnd,) a W. central republic 
of Europe, situate bet. N. Lat. 45° 50'479 290^, E. Lon. 
50 58'-109 30’, and b. N. by Baden, Würtemberg, and 
Bavaria, E. by the Tyrol, 8. by Italy, and W. and N.W. 
by France. Maximum length from E. to W. 210 miles ; 
breadth, 140 miles. Area, 13.722 sq. m. This, tho most 
mountainous country iu Europe, has the Alps (4. v.) 
forming the whole of its S. and E. frontiers, besides ex- 
tending ita ramified chains over the greater part of its 
interior. The most level tracts of surface are found in 
the N.W. cantons of Berne, Basle, and Zurich, where 
they form a series of mountain-locked Valea, backed by 
the Jura range on the French border. The chief valley 
is that of the Rhône in the S., embracing the canton of 
Valais, with rich tillable tracts aud fertile pastures ex- 
tending on either hand toward tho bases of the Berneso 
and Pennine Alps. The pp. rivers, all rapid and unnavi- 
gable, are the Rhone, Rhine, Ticino, Reuss, Aur, &&., 
with their afluents. Tho Swiss Jakes, notably numer- 
ous and picturesquely located, ns well as of great depth, 
comprise those of Geneva, Constance, Lucerne, Neuf- 
chátel, Zurich, Thun, Bienne, Wallenstzelt, and Rrienz. 
Foresta cover abt. one-sixth of the entire surface of &. 
Agriculture is carried on chiefly in the valleys, where 
the cereals, along with flax, hemp, and tobacco, are 
raised. Tho mountain slopes, occupying fully two-fifths 
of the territorial area, afford excellent pasturave, and 
furnish dairy produce, tallow, hides, Kc., in quantities 
enough for exportation. Fruits of the hardier varie- 
ties grow well and profitably. In the W. cantons, tlie 
Vine flourishes: while the orchards of the Thurgan and 
other N. dista. supply ample material for the manufac- 
ture of cider, and of Kirschenwasser and other liqueurs, 
The national industry (other than rural) is largely de- 
veloped in important manufactures; of which those of 
textile fabrics, lenther goods, pottery, sugar, Watches 
and jewelry, &c., constitute the staplo items, The re- 
public is politically constituted of 22 States or cantons, 
each of which are virtually independent of each other 
in all matters of home polity, though extrinsically 

forming a Federal Union. The chief cities and towns 
are: Genevn, Zurich, Berne (the cap.), Basle, Lausanne, 
La Chauxde Fonds, St. Gall, Lucerne, Neufchátel, and 
Freiburg. The Swiss Constitution, remodelled in 1845, 
vests the ruling executive aud legislative authority in 
a Diet of two houses —a State Council anda National 
Council. The first consists of 44 members, — 2 for each 
canton, —and corresponds in its functional action with 
the U. 8. Senate; the National Council is more purely 
the representative body, being composed of 128 members 
elected triennially by popular suffrage. Both chambers 
combine to form what is called the Frderal Assembly. 
The chief executive power is exercised by the so-called 
Federal Council ( Buudesrath), & body of 7 members, 
elected tri-vearly by the votes of thò Assembly. Its 
governing officers are the President and Vice-President 
ef the Confederation: both holding utlice yearly. For- 
eign affairs are restricted to the province of the Federal 
Assembly. International and inter-cantonal questions 
are discussed before, and adjudicated by, the Bundes 
gericht, or Federal Tribunal — a body of 11 members 
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elected trienninlly, and which serves as a high court of 
appeal. The army consisted, in 1870, of $5,553 regulars, 
90,145 reserves, and 66,539 landwehr; total, u 248 
men of all arma, Every wlult citizen is de facto liable 
to military service, and military drill and discipline is 
taught in all the schools. In case of exigency, the 
lundsturm, or “levy en masse” of the people, is availa- 
blo for war purposes. The Protestant fwith forms the 
ruling form of religion in 15 of the cantons, cliefly 
WN. W. and central; Roman Catholicisty prevailiog in 
the rest. Tho German language is kpoken by 6915 per 
cent. of the pop.; French by 222 per cent.; Italian by 
5,5; per cent.; and the Romanic dialects by 1,5 of the 
entire inhab. Education is well difused by numercus 
colleges and schools of a high grade; and its u] per 
branches are cared for at the three universities of Berne, 
Basle, and Zurich. On Jun. 1, 1870. S. possessed S40 m. 
of railways in active operation, besides 2.870 miles of 
telegraph lines; — S, the auc. Hitcetia, became, under 
the Roman empire, a semi-civilized country, and, alter 
the fall of that power, passed. in succession nuder Bure 
gundian, Frankish, and Germanic sway. In 1207. a 
Movement of the three N, cantons of Schwyz, Uri, and 
Unterwalden, inaugurated the ultimate overthrow of 
Austriau rule in the result of the battle of Morgarten 
in 1315. During the two following centuries, the other 
cantons fell oue. by one into the arms of the Heivetic 
Confederation, which latter, however, did not obtain 
its solidarity ns a European power until tlie peace of 
1814. Following the new Constitution of IA, came 
the revolt of NenfchAtel against Prussia, to which coun- 
try it had belonged, aud its reception into the Swiss 
Confederacy as u canton on an equal footing with the 
Test. During the Franco-German war of 1870-71, the 
landwehr were called cut nn defensive measure fur the 
maintenance of Swiss neutrality. Pop. 2.759, 834, 

Switzerland, in Indiana, a S. E. co., adjoiuing the 
Ohio River; area, 22 84. hi.; C. Vevay. 

Swivel, (neci) [From Icel. ects, a revolving handle.] 
GVaut.) A strong iron link employed in mooring ships, 
and which pernuts the bridles to be turned round. 

Sword, (rd.) [From A. S. et rd.] (Mi.) A weapon 
Worn at the side, for purposes either of offence or de- 
fence, and used by hand either for thrusting or cutting. 

Swerd-fish. (Zoól.) See SCOMBRIDE. 

Nybnrite, (sib/ar-it.) An inhabitant of Svbaris, for. 
merly a town on the Gulf of Tarentum, in Italy, whose 
INhabitants having become encrvated by slavery to sen- 
sual pleasures, were easily subdued by the Crotoniana, 
The terni is applied metaphorically to designate an ef- 
feminate voluptuary. 

Sycamore, (si/'u-mér.) [From Gr. nerds, the fig- 
mulberry.) (I.) A species of fig-tree. See Ficus, 
Sycamore, in Jilinois, a vill. C. of De Kalb co., 208 m. 

NE. of Springfield, 

Sycophant, (% e fdnt.). [From Gr. sykophantés ; from 

ankon, a fi, and phaino, L inform aguinst.] An obee- 


quions flatteter or parasite. This word was originally 
used to denote un informer against those who plun- 


dered sacred fig-trees, or exported figs contrary to law. 
Hence in time it came to signity a tale-bearer or in- 
former in gcucral ; thence, a flatterer, deceiver, or para- 
site, 

Sydenham, (sii/-im.) a town of England, co. Kent, 
8 m. S.&.E. of London, Here is the world-famons “ Cry s. 
tal Palace,” surrounded by enchauting woodland sce 

nery. Jp. 19,016, 

Sydney, (due a flourishing city and seaport of E. 
Australia, C. of the English colony of New South 
Wales, on Port Jackson Bay, in S. Lat. 359 55", E. Lon. 
1519 Z5'. It is the metropolis of Australasia, possesses 
an excellent harbor, and carries on an exteusive aud 
rapidly increasing trade. Pop. 131.756. 

Sydney, (s ne, un keaport of Nova Scotia, C. of Cape 
Breton co., on the Atlantic, 200 m. N. E. of Halifax. 
Pap. 2,900. 

Syenite, (n. 5.) (feol.) A plutonic rock resem- 
bling granite in external appearance, but composed of 
quartz, felapar. and hornblende. It derives its name 
from having been obtained at the ancient quarries of 
Syrene in Egypt. When it loses its quartz, it grudu- 
ally passes into syenitic greenstoue, a ruck of the trap 
series. 

Sylla. Lucius CORNELIUS, FELIX, (sil'lah,) or SULLA, 
one of the great commanders and political leaders of 
Rome, who. having served under Marius, afterwards be 
came his deadly opponent. The civil wars between 
these rivals were the miserable precursors of the down- 
fall of the Roman republic, and inflicted numberless 
evils on the state. In the end of B. c. 82, S. triumphed 
over Marius, and having caused himself to be appointed 
Dictator, he socured his victory by the most fright 
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ful slaughter of all who had been on the opposite side. symi, (se’me,) an island of tho Greek Archipelago, 
po 


He also took 9 distinguished part in the Mithridatic 


rades group, 16 m. N.W. of Rhodes, at the entrance 


and the Social Wars; and he was a patron and cultiva- of a gulf of same name, off the coast of Asia Minor, 


tor of literature and art. D. in 78 R 


Lop, 270 b4’. Pop. 5.009. 


0. : : 
Syllable, (sU/la-bl.) From Gr. syllabe ; syllambano, Y | S mmetry - (eim! me- tre.) (Gr. symmetria.] (Bot.) 
tak 


e together.] (Gram.) A combination of letters ut- 
tered by & single effort or impulse of the voice, as ca”; 


or a single letter, as 0 in orr. 


open sound is essential to the formation of a S. 
Syllabus, (stl’la-biis.) [U., a list.] (Lit.) An abstract, sympathetic Ink, (aim pa-thetik--) 
epitome, oF compendium containing the heads of a 


That kind of arrangement in which the number of parts 

of one series corresponds with that of the other series; 

t least any vowel or] 85 for example, when a flower with five sepals hus five 
`. petals, and five, ten, oF fitteen stamens. 

Sec INK. — S. 


( Acoustics.) Sounds elicited from solid bodies 


treatise, diacourse, or quantity of literary matter, by the reverberutory action of some sonorous body, 
Yos 


Syliepsis. (sil-Lep'sis.) (From Gr. aylluinba no, I take to- 
Rhet.) A tropical figure, whereby a word is 
as being literally or metaphorically 
taken at one and the same time. 
3yllogism. (sil'lojtem.) on Gr. syllogismos ; syll- 
i ore the mind.] (Log.) An 
argument consisting of three 
first of which are called the premises, and the last the 
conclusion. S. are nothing more than eur reasoning re- 
duced to form and method; und as every act of reason- 
ing implies three several judgments, 80 every S. must Sympat 
include three distinct proposition ; as appears iu the 


following S.: “Every creature 


liberty ìs accountable for hia actions; „e Man is a Cren- 


such vibrations being conveyed by meuns of the air or 
some intervening solid body. — ( Med.) A S disease is 
one which is produced by a remote causo, as When & 
fever follows n local injury. In this case. the word 18 
opposed to idicpathetic 5 which denotes either au origi- 
nal disease, OF that which is produced by a proximate 
cause. — (Anat) The term S. is applied to two nerves 
(the great intercostal and the facial nerves) from the 
opinion that their communications are caused by sym- 
pathy. 


propositions ; the two 


(From Gr. sympatheia, a 
feeling in unison with.] The feeling of being affected 
similarly to some other person. According to Adam 
&mith it is in S. that our moral sense takes its rise. — 


possessed of reason and 


re possessed of reason and liberty pU Therefore man ( Med.) The connection that exists between the action 


is accountable for hi8 actions." 


denominated the major, the minor, and the conclusion. 
SYLVA. (L., a woody tract.] (Bot.) 

he enerical term which refers to the arboraceous n 

characteristics OT products of any region OF country ; Symphony. (xim fone.) 


These propositions ure of two or more organs more OF leas distunt from each 
other; so that the affection of the first is transmitted, 
secondarily, to the others, or to one of the others, by 
means unknown. 

[From Gr. symphonia.) 


hence, by an amplification of meaning, & literary work ( Mus.) Primarily signifies à consonance OF harmony o 
descriptive of the botanical aspect of a tract or district sounds agrecable to the ear, either vocal or instrumen- 


of country. 


Sylvan, Givan) [Same deriv.] Adjectively, that which 
rtains to or is kindred with forests or wooded scenery ; 
as, a sylvan retreat. — 5. Deities. ( Myth.) See Faux. 


tul, or both. It means, at present, 8 piece of concerted 
music composed of several parts. Beethoven, Mozart, 
Haydn, and Mendelssohn have excelled in the compo- 
sition of symphonies: 

He was elected to tho symphysis. (aiméfe-sis.) (GF 8 growing together.] 


335, His pontificate was (Anat) An immovable junction of certain bones; 88, 
made memorable by the meeting of the Council of Nice, 
825, and by tho first dissemination of the Arian heresy. 
—S. II. (Gerbert), who s. Gregory V. in 999, was R native 


the symphysts of the pubis. — (Surg.) A coalescence of 


a natural duct oF passage ; also, the first intention of 


of'Auvergue, and a pontiff eminent for his scientific &c- Symphytum. (eim! fe- tum.) (Bot.) Agen. of rough- 


quirements. D. 


dict IX. 
Sylvicolidze, (efl· ve · bol e· Ge.) 


a fam. of small insessorial birds 


003. — S. III., 
a brief occupancy of the Papal chair, was $. by Bene- 


an antipope, 1044, after ish perennials, O. Boraginace®. S. officinale, the Com- 
frey (the Grande Consoudo of the French), is a well- 
known plant of watercourses, having much the taste 
and properties of borage, for which it was pot unfre- 


quently substituted in the old English cool tankard, 


(Zoil.) The Warblers, 
, with rather long and 


slender bills, with the tip slightly curved and toothed and among herbalists it was highly extolled a8 a 


(Fig. 620). A large proportion of the species are moat 
remarkable for their power of song. 


Golden - crests, the 
Nightingale, 
Whitethroat, and the 
‘Woodwren, are 
well-known exam- 
les of genuine 
Warblers, familiar to 
e British nastu- 
ralist. The groups 
of this extensive 
family, spread over 
all the habitable re- 
ons of the globe, 


are destined to per Fig. 620. — STLYTA HORTENBIS. 


form an important 


pert in the economy of nature: to them 3 pears in- 
ted the subjugation of those innumerable minute 


trus 
insects which lurk within the 


“ cooler of the blood." 

The diminutive symplocar off (hr pit.) ( Bot.) fue Skunk- 
weeds, a genus of herbaceous plante, O. Oruntiace®. 

fartidus, 80 called from its disgusting garlic-like odor, i8 

employed medicinally — the roots in cases of asthma, 


Symptom (sim. (From Gr. symptoma ; sumpiplo, 

1 fall in with.] (Med.) Any appearance in a disease 

which serves to indicate or point out its cause, ap- 

proach, duration, event, &c. Particular symptoms, 
which more uniformly accompany a morbid state of the 
body, and are characteristic of it, are called pathogno- 
monic of diagnostic aymptoms. In a strict sense, how- 
ever, S. means 10 more than the consequences of dis- 
eases, und of their causes, exclusive of the diseases and 
causes theniselves.—7 A symptomatic disease is one which 
procecds from some prior disorder; 88 8 symptomatic 
fever, proceeding from local pain oF local inflammation. 
It is opposed to idiopathic. 

buds, the foliage, OF the symptomatology, (-a-tél'o-je-) (From Gr. symplo- 


flowers of plants ; and, thus protected, escape that de- ma,% symptom, and leges, & disconrse.] (Med.) That 


struction from swallows, to which they are only exposed 


part of the science which treats of the symptoms of 


1 . 
symbol (sim'bðl.) (From Gr. symbulon ; from sum- |S neeresin. (ein- e- resis.) (From Gr. sinairesis, a bring- 


lo, I bring together.] A word of many meanings. 


though used at present with 


signification wae the making several things contribute 
to form one whole; thus creeds were terme symbols, 
being & collection of articles of faith. But the word 
is now used to express outward appearances intende 


ing into association.) (Gram.) Same as CKASIS, d. v. 
but one. The original Synagogue. (sin'a-g6g-) From Gr. syne goge, liter- 
ally, a bringing together. ‘he building appropriated 
to the religious worship of the Jews; or the congrega- 
tion who asseinble in it for the performance of their 
religious rites. 


to indicate something ; in which sense tho Greeks synarthrosis, (-cir-thro’sis.) (Gr. synarthrosis ; from 


cajled their standards symbols, and the early Chris- 
tians, all rites, ceremonies, sacraments, &c. — (Chem.) 


thus Ag. is written for silver (Argentum): Pb. for lead 
( Eccl.) In the Eucharist, the pread and | SY ncarpous. (Tal.) (Bot.) See CARPEL. 

S. of the body and blood Synchondrosis, (siug-kón-dro' sis.) [From Gr. ty", 
of Christ. — ( Math.) A mark, figure, oT character used [ 


wine ere called by Protestants 


to represent & certain number, 


symbolism, (um.) [Same deriv.] (Chem.) 
gr 


aynarthróo, I link together.] (Anat.) A species of ur- 
ticulation, Where there is only an obscure motion, ar in 
the bones of the carpus and metacarpus, &c.; or whero 


of an elementary body ; : 
there is nO motion at all, as in the sutures of tho skull. 


with, and chondros, N cartilage: | (Anat.) A species ol 
symphysis ; being the union of two bones by means of a 


An assiml- cartilage ; us 1D the vertebre. 


lating of D or ingrediente of parta, — (Theol) The Sync (einykrón-ürm.) (From Gr. sy", and 
T 


gcionce o creeds. 


onismos, & duration.] (Chron.) The concurrent 


Y 


' 
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arrangement of historical dates, with reference to two 
or more things or persons, 

Syncli'nal. (Geol) Sce ANTICLINAL. 

Symncopate.( ring hopal | See Syncope.) (Gram.) In a 
primary sense, to contract; as à word, by taking one or 
mere letters or syllables from the middle — į Mus.) To 
prolong a note begun on the unaccented part of a bar, 
te the accented part of the next lar; or to connect 
the last note of a bar with the first of the following. 

Syncope,. (sindhepe.) Gr. synkopë, a cutting short.) 


(Grim.) An elision or retrenchment of a letter or syl- i 


lable from the middle of a word. — ¢ Med.) A swooning, 
in which the patient continues without. any sensible 
motion or respiration ; accompanied with a suspension 


of the action of the brain aud a teniporury losa of Seu; 


sation and volition, — (Mus). The act of syncopating,— 
more frequently written syncopation. 

Syncrati«sm, Syneretisam, (si /hrah-tlzm,) From 
Gr. synkretismoa,) (Philoa) The fusion of the doctrines 
held by different sectaries into one general or universal 
system. 

Syncrisis, (sing'vi-sis.) [From Gr. syn, together. and 
krisis, a judgment.) (Jehet.) A figure of speech in 
Which opposite persons or things aro compared, 

By ndesmus, (-H. [Froin Gr. syndesmos, liters 
ally, that which binds together} (nat). A ligament 
for binding together the bones and other parts,— 
(Grim) A conjunction, 

Syndie. (// iK) [From Gr. syndikos, assisting the 
course of justice.) (%.) An officer invested with dif- 
ferent powers iu different countries; generally a kind 
of municipal magistrate, as in Switzerland, where it is 
the title borne by the chief magistrate of Geneva. In 
Paris, the university, nnd nearly all the tride-coumpanics 
have officials termed yndis; 80, too, has the English 
university of Cambridge. In France, also, the creditors 
of a bankrupt appoint S, corresponding to the English 
aasiqueea, Trom anong themselves, 

Synecdoche, isin- K do-ke.) (Gr. synekdoché.) (Rhet.) 
A figure or trope by which the whole of a thing is 
put for a part, or a part for the whole; as the genus 
for the species, or the species for the genus, &c. 

Synergism. %%.) [From Gr, em, and ergein, 
an effort.] (Tol.) The doctrine which holds that the 
divine grace demands a reciprocal effort of the human 
will in order to become of efficacy. 

BSyngnathidze, (sing-ndti'e-de.) (Zub.) A fam. of 
fixhes, including all the Lophobranchiates, The Pipe- 
fish, gen. Syngnathus, has the body exceedingly elon- 
gated, slender, and covered with a series of ir durated 
plates, arranged. in parallel lines; the nose long iud 
tubular; andno ventral fins. The Sea-horse, gen. Fip- 
pocamprs, haa the body short, covered with angular 
and spinous plates, neither. ventral nor caudal tim. a 
prehensile tail, and the lead and neck. have some re- 
semblance to those. of a horse. Several. species aro 
known, from 3 to 6 in. lonz, all marine, 

Synneurosis. (- M⁰ν⁰ẽ,Hs, ei. (From Gr. syn, and 
neuron, u membrane.) (Arat) The connection which 
one bone makes with another by means of a conjunc- 
tive membrana. 

Synod. (] From Gr. synodos, literally, a journey- 
ing together.) Fre.) A council or assembly ot divines 
met to deliberate or take action upon theological or 
ecclesiastical matters: they are commonly divided into 
4 classes, viz.: General or GI umenical, Nalick, Pio 
vincial and Diocesan, In the Presbyterian Church, a 


S. consists of several adjoining presbyteries, — (Ast) A | y rine, (cir'e-ch.) 


conjunction, or coneeurse of two or more stars or plan- 


' 


' 


: | 
ets, in the same optical place of the heavens, | 
| 


Sivynod'ie Month. (Asi) See LUNAR. 

Synonym, (sin'o-nim,) or SYNONYME. (From Gr. syn- 
Git. correspondence in name.) A word having the 
same signification ss some other word, We rarely find 
two words precisely synonymous. in all situations ; 
though many are sometimes synonyimiens, and at other 
times not so. Thus, when we speak of the large roll- 
ing swell of the sea, we may call it a wave or à Pillow; 
but when we speak of the small swell of a pond, we 
may call it acere, but not a billow. 

Synopsis, (ein-op'sis,) pl. Synopses. fOr., n seeing all 
together.) A summary, epitome, or generlized con- 
spectus; or, a collection of things or parts 80 arranged 
un to exhibit tlie whole or the principal features at a 
Binglo view. 

Syntnx. (tikr) [Gr. syntaris, literally, a putting 
together in order.] (Gram) That division which ana- 
lvzes the dependence of parts of speech. upon one an- 
other, and supplies rules tor their mutual government. | 

Synthesis. (xen'the-sia.) Ur. synthesis, A putting to- 
gether.) (en.) The uniting of elements into à com- | 
pound: the opposite of analysis, Winch is the separa. ; 


Sy ra. (i'rall.) (ane. Syros) a central island of the Cy- 


SYZ 


That process of reasoning in which we ndvance by & 
regular chain from principles l»fore established or as 
sumed, and propositions already proved, till we arre 
at ilie conclusion. The synthetacal is therefore opposed 
to the aualytical method, 


Syphax, iks) The king of Western Numidia, wha, 


having made war upon Masinissa. was defezted 424 


taken prisoner by him, and given up to Rome, in toe 
Year ZU. B. C. 


Syphilis. /- ti (Med. An infections. disease, 


communicable by coition, or by the contact of parts 
that are only liued with a thin epidermis; ag the hpa 
nipple &c. 


clades group, Greek Archipelago, in the Egean Sea; X. 
Lat. 279 22“, E. Lon. 24€ A“. Area, 65 sg. m. Ds ap. 
of same name is a scaport of considerable size and im- 
portance, with a pop. of 20,996. Pep. of island, 32,04 


Syracuse, (er-ah-ko'2ah,) a city and seaport ofS. 


Italy, in. Sicily. on the E. coast of that i-laud, in X. 
Lat. BTU 3“, E. Lon. 150 27“ 3“. This place is of grat 
antiquity and Corinthian origin, dating from TEU P. c. 
In 212 B. c. it was taken by the Romans, and m sis 
A. D., by the Saracens; while in lut :t nearly disap 
peared during an earthquake. X, among other en 
nent men, has given birth to Plato, Cicero, and Ar bi- 
medes, Pop. 20.176. 


Syracuse, iu New York, a handsomely built and r 


perous city, C. of Onondaga co, near Quondaga Like, 
80 m. S E. of Rochester. It contains a U. States arsenal, 
anda State asylum for idiots, Its n anufacturine iuter- 
eats are of the most important character, embracing 
the fabrication of machinery, carriages, hazidlware farine 
implements, leather, and woollen gied- &. It is a1 
the depot of the great salt-yielding region which inme- 
diately surrounds it. 


Syria, (reh. an extensive region of Asiatic Turkey, 


bet. N. Lat. 319-29? , E. Lon. 3549-3589 457. b, N. by 
Asia Minor, E. by the Syrian Desert, S. by Arabia. and 
W.by the Mediterranean Sea, along whose extreme E. 
shores it forms in oblong strip of territory, embracing 
within its limits anc. Z ofestime, or the Jity Lond, apd 
Phoenicia. It is intersected by the mountain ranges of 
Lebanon and Anti-Libunus, and by that o1 Me. Carmel. 
It contains many fertile plains and productive valleys, 
watered by the Jordan. the Orontes, and other rivera. 
Area, 14,8. 8g. m. &. forms the & Turkish pushasica 
of Aleppo, Damascus, Tripoli, Guza, und Acre. Gef 
cities anal n. Damascus (the cap... Jerusalem, Antie 
och, Beyrout, Alexandretta, Aleppo, and Lutakia The 
chief products are grain, pulse, cotton, sih, tolacco, 
and choice fruits; with some indigo, sugar. gums, Ac. 
Š. is inhabited by various races of peopie — Tucks, 
Grecks, Arabe, Druses, and Mauronites, In the carlicst 
period of Jewish history, S. formed a powirtul kirg- 
dom, with Damascus for its capital It was afterwards 
possessed by a succession of foreign nations, betore the 
time of Ptolemy, when it became a province of the Ri 
mab empire. Five centuries after, it was annexed to 
the empire of Constantinople. In this situation it 
continued till the Yth cent, when the Ambian tribes, 
under the banners of Mohammed, Inid it waste, After 
that period, torn by civil wars and numerous inveders, 
it fell at leneth. into the hands of the Turks, whe held 
it till the successes of Mehemet Ali. pasba of Fespt. 
brought it under his euljection in 183. Seven years 
later, however,it was restored to Turkey. Lap. 2. ⁰ 
[From I.. r 1 ts. (Z'kuoi.) The 
language anciently spoken by the pe ple of Syria. 


Ny ring. (se ring geli.) (Hot.) See PuriaDrF1PBRaCE y. 
Syringe, (Grija [Same deriv.] (Med) An instru- 


ment consisting ef a tube and piston, used for ibJecting 
liquids into umimal bodies, 


| Syssarconis, (ss-scr-ho'sis.) (Gr. syssarkésts ; from syn, 


with, und %. flerh.] (Anat) A species of union of 


bones in which one is united to another by means of 
an intervening: muscle, 


System. (/// .) [From Gr. Sea. a complex whole.) 


(Science and Platos.) A whole plan or scheme, consist- 
ing of many parts connected in such a manner as to 
create a chain of mutual dependencies; or a regular 
union of principles or parts forming one entire thing. 
Thus, we say the planctary S, or the whole of the 
bodies supposed to belong to each other; a SN of Petany, 
or that which comprehends the whole science of plants; 


a F. of Philosophy, or a theory or doctrine which em- 
braces the whole of philosophy. 


Systole, (sitole) (Gr. a contracting.) (Anat) See 


DIASTOLE, 


fy Zr, (er'ruhn,] a town of Rusala in Europe, govt. 


Simbirsk, on the Volga, 76 miles 8. of Sim virsk. Pup. 


25015. 


tiun of a compound into its constituent parts. — (L..) | Sy zy RKV, ( ee.) [From Gr. syzygia, a going together.) 


SZE 


TAC 875 


(Ast.) A term equally used for the conjunction and op- Hungary, near the junction of the Maros and Theiss, 
position of the moon and planets, with the sun. 53 m. W.N.W. of Arad. It hasa vast market-place, DU- 


ze-Chuen. (see-choo' en.) 

of China, lying N. Lat. 26-33 
Area, 166.880 

Klang. C. Ching-too-foo. Pop. 28,000,000 


— 


zentes, (zén'téz,) u town of Hungary, co. Bacs, on the 


(Chin., ſour rivers,| a N. E merous churches, convents, etc. Pop. 69,041. 
é 330, E. Lon. 8 
sq. m. It is drained by the Yang-tse- Theiss, 24 m. S. of Szegedin. 


01-11 
szolnok, (zi/nók,) a town of Hungary, on the Theiss, 


Szegedin, (zig den,) % commercial aud manuf. city of | 51m. ESE, of Pesth. Pop. 12,000 


T. 


the 20th letter and 16th consonant in the English | Table, (ta'bl.) [Same deriv.] (Anat.) One of the two 
language, and one of the so-called dental, or palato- pony laminae, or layers, of the skull. — (Lit.) A collec- 


, age. 
dental series, is classed among the mutes, 


and differs tion of heads or principal matters contain in a book, 


from d chiefly in its closeness, the force with which the with reference to the pages where each may be found; 
breath is emitted in pronouncing t being the sole dif- As. a table of contents. — ( Arith.) Any series of numbers, 


susceptible formed so as to expedite calculations; 45, tables of 


of numerous interchanges, poth in the anc. and modern weights and measures, Kc.—( Math.) A system of num- 


languages ; its chief use being to modify the 


manner of bers calculated for assisting the solution of astronomi- 


uttering the vocal sound which precedes or follows it. cal, geometrical, and other problems ; as, tables of log- 
When f is followed by k. as in this and that, the com- arithma. or of sines, tangents, and secanta, &c. 

bination forms & distinct sound, which may be said to, Tableau. (tăb-lo',) pl. TABLEAUX. [Fr., from L. tabula.) 
be almost an idiosyncrasy of the Knglish langua e, and | Any vivid or life-like representation ; as, a tableau 
for which no single character exists: these sonn 8, too, vivant. 

differ in themselves; this being aspirated, and that being 2 175 Bay. a considerable inlet of the 8. Atlantic 


ocal. Another sound is also produced by its combina- 
tion with i, the letters ti usually becoming merged into 
7 1). substantiate, i Ta'bie-land. (Phys. Geog.) Same as PLATEAU, q 


the sound of sh, as in nation (pron. nashun 
&c. Tis also interchangeable with st, and 
and nd. Ina few words, the con. bination 


sound of the English ch as in gentian. When preceded 


by s as in congestion, it retains its proper 


Ocean, on the 8. W. coast of Africa; S. Lat. 330 63’ 2”, 
E. Lon. 18° 24’ 9". Cape Colony occupies its ehores. 


l 


. v. 
with c, p.. Table Mountain. in X Carolina, Pickens dist., 
| reaches an altitude of 4,000 ft. above sea-level, and pre- 
sents on one of its faces a sheer precipice, 1,140 ft. in 
sound. As| perpendicular height. 


an abbreviation T stood among the Romans for Titus, | Ta’ bie-turning- See SPIRITUALISM. 

Tullius, &c.; and served also as a sign manual of assent (aaraa (ta'bór.) ( Mus.) A small drum played upon by 
on the part of the Tribunes who subscribed senatorial | means of a stick, a8 an accompaniment to the pipe. 
decrees with a T. In musical nomenclature it stands | Tabor. (Mount,) a mountain of Syria, in the Plain 
for tace, tenor, trillo, and titti ; and, in numerical nota- | of Esdraélon, bet. Tiberias and Nazareth. Its height is 


tion, signifies 100, and with a dash placed over . 


160.000. 


000 ft., and near it Napoleon I. defeated the Turks in 


18 
Tabanide. (ta-biin’e-de.) (Zul.) The Horse-fly family, | Taborites, (ta’biir-itz.) [From Tabor, in Bohemia.] 
comprising large dipterous insects which in the female | ( Eccl. Hist.) That sect of the Hussites (q. v.), which 


have a proboscis inclosing 6 sharp lancets, and in the 
male, 4; the eyes are very large and cover nearly the 


5 


Fig. 621.— HORSE-FLY ( Hippobosca equina); 


1, Natural size; 2, the pupa, as deposited by the mother. 


whole head; thorax oblong, and abdomen triangular 
(Fig. 621). They are notorious for their attacks upon 
horses and cattle, piercing them and sucking their blood, 


apd causing them great pain. 
Tabasco, (tah-bds'ko,) ^ S. E. state of the M 
federation, washed by the Gulf of Mexico: 


170-189 40’, W. Lon. 91° 20'-94? 40“. Area, 15,609 sq. m. 


C. San Juan Bautista. Pop. 83.707. 


Tabby, h. be.) (From It. tabino ) (Manuf.) In com- 


merce, & thick kind of taffeta, watered or 


means of a calender, the iron or copper rolls of which 


contended for civil and religious liberty under the 
leadership of John Ziska. 

Tabreez, (tah-bréz',) OT Tabriz, a flourishing city of 
Persia, C. of the p: of Azerbijan, in & lain in N. Lat. 
380 2/, E. Lon. 46 12’. This is one of the most impor- 
tant commercial places in the empire Pop. 110,000. 

Tacamifer®, (ta-kam-if u re, or TAcAM AHA“. See 

PoPULUS. 

Tachygr& hy. (tak-ig'ra-fe,) a new system of pho- 

netic short- and. 

tid:e, (tak-e-pét’e-de. (Zodl.) The Man-of- 
AC aracterized by a very 
1, and hardly perceptible 


magnified. 


exican Con- 
bet, N. Lat. 


figured by 


are engraved. The parts engraved pressing upon the| Z J- -— A ET MENS wo NW CIA 


stuff occasion that inequality of the surface by which 
. —Tabbying. 
the passing of silk, mohair, or other stuffs, under à 


the rays of light are differently reflected 


calender, to give them & wavy appearance. 


MEE =~ 
ae = ta = 


Fig. 622. — MAN-OF-WAE (0R FRIGATE) PELICAN. 


Tabernacle, ((ab“ur-ma-H.) (From Lat. tabernaculum, 


a tent.) (Jewish Hist.) Among the Jews, a 


kind of tent nostrils. The wings are exceedingly long, and the tail 


or movable building, placed in the middle of the camp. long and much forked. 
for the performance of religious worship, sacrifices, &c.; hi tus, Carus CORNELIUS, (tds’e-tiis,) a celebrated Ro- 


during the wanderings of the Israelites in 


the wilder- man historian, who flourished near the end of the Ist 


ness; and made use of for the same purpose till the] century, A.D. His histories are of the greatest value; 
building of the temple of Jerusalem. It was of a rec- and his account of the Germans, and his Life of Agri- 
tangular figure, thirty cnbits long. ten broad, and ten cn! : (who was his father-in-law), have always been most 
high. — The Feast of T., a solemn festival of the Jews, highly prized and admired. 

observed after harvest on the fifteenth day of the month Tacitus, MARCUS CLAUDIUS, Emperor of Rome during 
Tisri; instituted to commemorate the goodness of God. 25 and 276 4. D. He was one of the good emperors; 


who protected them in the wilderness. — 


(Ecel.) The| but his reign was too brief to be of service to the 


box in which the Host is kept on the altar in Roman state. 
Catholic churches ; and for the niche oF cabinet in Tack, (tdk.) (Nau) The course of a ship with sopari 
board T. * 


which relics, images, &c., are preserved. 


to the position of ber sails; as the star 


876 . TAC 


board ; the wind in 
starboard, in the latter, on the larboard side. 
Tackle, (tài ; pronounced by seamen, tak.) (Naut.) 
Generally, on shipboard, a name for the rigging, blocks, 
and other working-gear. Also a contrivance for rais- 
ing and lowering heay 
Tangement of ropes and 
Tacna, (tdk’nah,) a seaport of Peru, dept. Arequipa, on 
& river of same name, 40 m. N. of Arica. - 12,000, 
Tacora, (tah-ko'rah,) a mountain-peak of Bol via, dept. 
Paz, having an elevation of 18,890 ft. above the Bea. 
S. Lat. 17° 10’, W. Lon. 70°, 
Tactics, (tak'tiks.) [From Gr. takti. 


the former case being on the 


kos, suited to ar- 
its most ex- 


nent parts according to one regular plan or system ; 
y means of which, celerity, precision, and strength are 
combined, and the whole rendered effective. 

Tacunga, (tah-küng'gah,) a town of 8. America, in 
Ecuador, 55 m. S of Quito. Pop. 10,000. 

Tad'pole. (Zoól. See BATRACHIA. 

Tael, (täl) [Chin. (Com.) A Chinese current coin, 
worth at par abt. .50; also a weight of quanti ty equal 
to 114 oz. avoirdupois. 

Trenia, (te^ne-ah.) [Gr. fainia, literally, a fillet.] ( Arch.) 
In the Doric order, that lintel which separates the 
architrave from the frieze. — (Zodl.) The Tape-worm. 
See CESTOIDÆ. 

Tae-wan-foo, (ta-wahn-foo’,) a town of China, C. of 
the island of Formosa, on its S. W. coast, in N. Lat. 230. 
Its once considerable trade has fallen off in conse- 


[Fr.] (Com.) A kind of West India 
molasses of cane- 
sugar. 


Taganrog, (c An- rag, ) a fortif. seaport of Russia in 


Tailor-bird, (arar-) 


Talbot, 


Indies, Sylvia suloria, fam. Sylvicolidg 
abt, iaces long, and is celebrated for the in 
& place for its nest. Picking 


way in which it 8 
up a leaf, it sews its » With a thread which it 
makes or finds, toa living leaf, leaving an Opening 


above; and 
by the leaf-stalk of the livin 
this the nest Somet 
contiguous living leaves, 


formed which is 


ded 
leaf. In the bottom of 
mes it sews together two 


nah,) a town of Spain, p. New Castile, on the Tagus, 58 
m. 8.W. of Madrid. Near this place, the Anglo-Spanist. 
army under Wellington defeated the French under 
Marshal Marmont, in 1819. . 9,300. 

Jonx, (EARL or SHREWSBURY, ) (tate bat,) a fa- 


Europe, govt. Ekaterinoslav, near the N. end of the Sea mous English military commander, n. in co. Salo 1373. 

of Azov, 65 m. W.S.W. of Novo Tcherkask This place After gaining several victories over the French, he was 

founded by Peter the Great, ships great quantities of compelled to withdraw from the siege of Orleans by the 

grain, and has a naval arsenal, &c. Pop. 23,000, prowess of Joan of Arc, lost the battle of Patai, and 
Tagetes, (ta-je'téz.) (Bot.) A genus of showy annual was made prisoner, Killed at siege of Chatil- 

plants, O. Asteraceæ, much cultivated under the names] Jon, 1453. 

of African and French Marigolds. Talbot, in miles; 


Tagliacozzo, (tdl-yah-kót'so) a town of 8. Italy, p. 
Abruzzo-Ultra II., on the Ismele, 20 miles 8. S. W. of 
Aquila, Near this place, in 1269, Conradin of Hohen- 
Stauffen was decisively defeated by Charles d'Anjou. 


Pop. 5,000, 

Taglinmento, (tdl-yah-man'to,) a river of N. Italy, 
having its source in the Alps, and emptying into the 
Adriatic, at Porto Tagliamento, after a course E. and 8. 
of 100 m. The French defeated the Austrians here in 
1797 and 1805. 

Taglioni, MARIE, (tdl-yo'ne,) a ſumons ballerina, n. of 
Italian parentage, at Stockholm, in 1804. She became 
premier danseuse in the ballet of the French Opera in 
1827, married Comte Gilbert des Voisins, and retired 
from the stage in 1847. 

Tagus, (ta’giis,) (Sp. Tajo,] the 
gal, rising in 


: course of 400 m. 

Tahiti, (tah-e’te,) or OTAHEITE, the principal island of 
the Society group in the S. Pacific Ocean. It consists 
of two peninsulas connected by an isthmus, with a total 
circumference of 
Society ISLANDS. 

Tail, ((£à,) or FER-TAIL. [From Fr. tailler, to prune.] 
(Law.) An estate or fee limited to a person, and the 
heirs of his body, general or special, male or female ; 


Talboty 
Tale, (tdi -) [Ger. talk, 
Talea, (tal) 


6, 
Talent. (u nt.) non Gr. talanton, literally, 


Tales, (ta ler.) ( Law.) 


Georgia, a W. count ; area, 524 
Capital, Talbotton.—In Maryland, 


by Chesapeake Bay; area, 250 
Easton. 


e, (tawl'bo-tip.) (Photog.) See Catorype. 
See Mica. 

)a town of Chili. C. of a p. of same name, 
40 m. N. E. of Chillan, Pp. 17,900. 
a thing 
weighed.) (Anti7.) A Grecian Weight, of different 
amounts, but usually abont half a P 
sum of money, the trne value of which cannot well he 
ascertained; but it is i i 
among different nations. 
was both a 7. of 


on the Maule, 


greater T. 
of the Romans was worth about $496; and the less, $360, 
e AS some say $37 was equivalent to 

625. 


Of a cause by a special jury, there are not a sufficient 
number of special jurors present, either party ma 
Judge to allow a — 


ficient number of qualified men, who happen to be 
with the 
The 


80 as to make up the number of twelve. 
persons thus appointed are termed talesmen, 


Taliaferro (te er,) in 105 ; & N. E. central co. 
I à rdsville, É 


opposed to fee-simple. The estate, provided the entail area, 185 sq. m.; C. Crawfo 

be not barred, reverts to the donor or reversioner, if the Tal ipot-palm. (Bot.) See Conrynl. 

donee die without proper heirs. alisman, (tdl'iz-mdn.) A word of Arabic origin, 
Taine, HIPPOLYTE ADOLPHE, (fdn,) an eminent French signifying a figure cast or cut in metal or Stone; and 

critic and essayist, B. at Vouziers, in 1828, was appointed made, with certain superstitious ceremonies, during 

in 1864 professor of westhetics and art-history in the some particular configuration of the heavens; as when 

New School of Fine Arts, His principal works are planets are in conjunction ; and supposed to have ex- 

The French Philosophers of the Nineteenth ay (1656), traordinary influence in averting disease. But in a 

a History T4 English. Literature (1864), and Notes on more extensive sense, the word T. is used to denote any 

England (1872), D. 1898. object n nature or art, the presence of w 


ia 


TAL 


the power of spirits or demons, and defends the wearer 
from their malice. The T. seems to differ from the 
armlet, in the more extensive power attributed to it. 

Talladega, ((:il-lah-de'gah,) in Alabama, a N. E. central 
co.; areu, 1,260 sq. m.—4A vill, C. of Talladega co., 95 
m. N.E. of Montgomery. 

Tallahassee, (til-ah-ds'se,) in Florida, a town, C. of 
Leon co., 190 in. E. of Mobile. 

Tallahatchee, (ALTA ,) in Mississippi, a N. W. 
co., watered by a river of same name; area, 930 sq. m.; 
C. Charleston. 

Tallapoosa, (til-loh-poo'sah,) in Alabama, an E. co., 
watered by a river of same name; area, 700 sq. m.; C. 
Dadeville. 

Talleyrand-Perigord, CnaRL FES MAURICE Dr, (tah- 
la-rón(g-pa-re-gohr/',) PRINCE DE BENEVENTE. A cele- 
brated French statesman, B. in Paris, 1754. An accident 
in early life compelled him to dedicate his talents to 
the Church, but, being elected in 1788 to the bishopric 
of Autun, he was called upon. in virtue of his office, to 
take his seat in the Etats Généraux, from which event 
is to be dated the rise of that political distinction which 
made his name illustrious through the whole of Europe 
for oe In 1835 he retired from political life, and 
D. 1838. 

Tallien, Jean LAMBERT, (/ al- e- n,) a French revolu- 
tionary leader, B. in Paris, 1769; p. 1820. 

Tallow, (tdl’lo.) The suet of the ox and sheep, melted 
and strained, to separate it from the membrane. Tallow 
is a most important article of commerce; it consists of 
carbon, hydrogen, and some oxygen. See Far, 

Tally-trade, ((-:) (From Fr. tailler, to cut.] (Com.) 
A system of trade in vogue among certain retail dealers 
in articles of ordinary consumption, by which they 
supply their customers with goods on credit, to be paid 
for in weekly or monthly instalments, as may be stipu- 
lated or agreed upon. 

Talma, Fnaxcois Jos EH, (Hi n.) an eminent French 
tragedian, n. in Paris, 1763; D. 1826, 

Talmud. (Fl 'mùd.) [From Heb. lamad, he taught.) 
The interpretations of the Law of Moses, given by the 
Rabbins, and valued by many of the Jews even more 
than the Law itself. There are only two T., those of 
Jerusalem and Babylon; the former printed in one 
volume folio, and the latter in fourteen. The works of 
Jonathan and Onkelos are to be considered as para- 
phrases rather than interpretations. The 7. of Jeru- 
salem consists of two parta, the Mishna ( Heb., a reitera- 
tion), drawn up by Rabbi Juda Hakkadosh, 120 years 
after the destruction of the Temple of Jerusalem ; and 
the Gemara (Chald., a finishing), the work of Rabbi 
Johanan, the rector of a school at Tiberias, abont 100 
years later. The Mishna is more correct than the 
Gemara, which is filled with dreams and foolish dispu- 
tations. The 7. of Babylon, which is of higher an- 
thority among the Jews than that of Jerusalem, was 
composed by Rabbi Aser, who kept an academy for 40 
years at Sara near Babylon; he did not live to finish it, 
but it was completed by his disciples about 500 years 
after Christ. 

Talon, (n“ in.) (Arch.) Same as Oneg, q. v. 

Tal pidee, ('il'pe-de.) (Zoól) See Mork. 

Talus, (falis) [Lat.] (Anal) The astragalus, one of 
the bones of the ankle. —(Geol.) The accumulation of 
fragments at the foot of a steep rock, more or less filling 
up the angle. — ( Fort.) The slope of a work, as that of 
a bastion, rampart, or parapet. 

Tama, (% na^,) in lowa, an E. central co.; area, 720 
sq. m.: C. Toleda. 

Tamandua, (a-min'du-d,) a town of Brazil, p. 
Minas-Geraes, 10 in. W. of Ouro-Preto, Pop. 10,000, 
Tamarack, (in- dx.) (Hot.) The Hackmatack or 

American Larch, Abies pendula. 

Tamaricacere, (tim-ah-re-/a’see.) (Bot.) An O. of 
planta, all. Violales, consisting of shrube or under- 
shrubs, found chiefly in maritime sands or in sandy or 
gravelly places along torrents in mountainous districts, 
The gen. T«marir, the Tamarisk, is distinguished by its 
twiggy branches, minute scale-like leaves, and small 
spiked flowers. 

Tamarind, (/im'a-rind.) (Bot.) See TAMARINDUS. 

Tamarindus. (ot.) A gen. of the O. Fubace:r, com- 
prising only one species, the Tamarind-tree, T. indica, a 
tree of elegant appearance, from its graceful pinnated 
foliage and its racomes of sweet-smelling flowers, the 
calyx of which is yellow, the petala yellow streaked 
with red, the filaments purple, and the anthers brown, 
The pods are filled with a pleasant, acidulous, sweet, 
reddish-black pulp. It is brought to thiscountry, mixed 
with seeds and fibres, in the form of a mass resembling 
jam, from the East and West Indies, and the Levant. 
Tamarinds are generally preserved by throwing hot 
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alternate layers of tamarinds and sugar in a stone jar, 
the color and taste being thus more like those of the 
fresh pulp. The wood of the T. tree, and especially of 
its roots, is a cabinet wood of much beauty, but of ex- 
treme hardness, so that it is wrought with difficulty. 
Tamarind pulp is refrigerant and laxative, and, in com- 
bination with more active remedies, is often employed 
in the diseases of children. l 

Tamarisk, („n- TI.) (Bot) See TAMARICACER. 

Tambour, (tdu'boor. [Fr., a drum.] A species of 
embroidery wrought on a kind of cushion or spherical 
body, stretched on a frame, so that it somewhat resem 
bles the head of a drum, ora tambourine. A frame of 
a different construction is used when several workers 
are employed on the game fabric; it consists princi- 
pally of two rollers, which, when properly fixed, stretch 
the material to the necessary degree of tension. But 
machines of extraordinary ingenuity have of late years 
been constructed for T.-working, by which the greatest 
accuracy is secured, while the saving of manual labor 
places them among those efforts of mechanical skill 
which are tho distingnished features of the present 
age.—(Arch.) The wall of a circular building, sur- 
rounded with columns. — (Mech.) The cylindrical axle- 
tree of a wheel, which serves to draw up stones out of 
& quarry. 

Tambourine, ((im-boo-reen'.) Fr. tambourin.] (Mus.) 
A very ancient instrument consisting of a wooden or 
brazen hoop, over which a skin is extended, and which 
is hung with a kind of bells. Sometimes the thumb 
of the right hand is drawn ina circle over the akin; 
at others the fingers are struck against it; while it is 
supported by the thumb of the left hand. 

Tamboff, (“im bi,) or TaMuov, a manuf. city of Rus- 
sia in Europe, C. of a govt. of same name, on tho Tzna, 
175 m. N. E. of Voronetz. Pop. of govt., 2,055,778; of 
city, 25,000. 

Tamerlane, („m- v r- n!.) or TIMOUR, surnamed THE 
Great, an Asiatic conqueror, n. of Mongol race, at Kesh 
in Independent Tartary, 1336. After subjecting to his 
arms Khorasan, Armenia, aud the greater part of Per- 
Pia, he defeated the Bashkirs, took Bagdad and Damas- 
ens, subjugated Georgia, and advanced into Russia as 
far as Moscow. In 1395, he invaded India, where he de- 
ſented the army of the Grand Mogul near Delhi. After 
gaining, in 1402, a decisive and sanguinary battle in 
Angora, over the Ottoman Turks commanded by their 
Sultan Baiazet, T. died on his march towards China, 
which country he next intended to invade, 1405. 

Tamiagaa, (lim-e-ah'iicah,) a seaport of Mexico, 70 
m. S. E. of Tampico, in N. Lat. 21? 16’, E. Lon. 979 177. 

Tampa, ((ám'pah,) in Florida, a vill., C. of Hillsbor- 
ouch co, at the head of a bay of same name (the largest 
inlet of the Mexican Gulf), 40 miles E. of the Gulf and 
the terminus of a R. R. 

Tampico, ((im-pe'ko or SANTA ANA DE TAMAULIPAS, 
a seaport of the Mexican Confederation, State of Vera 
Cruz, on a lake of same name, 215 m. N. N. W. of Vera 
Cruz. Typ. 10,000. 

Tam-tam, ((im'tim,) or Goxa. |Hind.] A kind of 
sonorous cymbal of Chinese or Japanese origin. It con- 
sists of a flat cylinder made of a very brittle alloy of 
copper and tin. with a rim of abt. 4 inches. When 
beaten upon with a wooden mallet, it senda forth a pe- 
culiarly loud and ear-deafening sound, owing to the 
extraordinary vibrations imparted to its surface by the 
act of striking. 

Tamus, (('m2s) (B..) A gen. of plants, O. Dioscora- 
cem. The Black Bryony, T. communis, is a climbing 
plant, with thick tuberous roots, used by rustic practi- 
tioners for removing the discoloration of the skin from 
bruises. 

Tan, (n.) [From Armor. fann, the onk.] The bark of 
the oak, or other tree, bruised or chopped prior to being 
used in the tanning of hides. —( Med.) An embrowning 
of the skin by continued exposure to the rays of the 
sun. 

Tanacetum, ((dn-a-e'ti m.) (Nat.) A gen. of the O. 
Asteracem, T. vulgare, the Common Tansy, is an erect 
herbaceous plant 1 to 2 ft. high, with repeatedly divided 
deeply-cut leaves, and terminal corymbs of button-like 
flower-heads, of which all the florets are yellow. All 
parta of the plant have a strong aromatic scent, and an 
exceedingly bitter taste. Tunsy was formerly much 
employed in medicine. and still retains ita place in some 
cookery-book« as an ingredient in puddings, cakes, and 
omelets — viands which now rarely appear at table. 
Tansy-wine also still enjoys some reputation among 
rustic practitioners as a stomachic. A variety with 
cnrled leaves is cultivated as an ornamental plant for 
gnrnishing dishes. 

Tanager, ((in'ajür.) (ZoXl.) See REDBIRD. 


ayrup on the ripe pulp; but a better method is to put | Tanare, ((dn-ah'ro, a river of N. Italv, having its 
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source ncar tho Col de Tende, in the Piedmontese Alps, 
and joining tbe Po, 10 m. W. of Alexandria, after a S.E. 
flow of 140 m. 

Tancred, ((ang'«réd,) a Norman leader in the First 
Crusade, B. 1078. was a nephew of Robert Guiscard, and 
figures as one of the heroes in Tasso’s epic of Jerusalem 
Delivered. D. 1112, 

Taney, (faw'ne) in Missouri, a f. S. W. co.; adjoining 
Arkansas; area, 800 aq. m.: C. Forsyth. 

Tangent, (tinjint.) [From Lat. tangens, touching.) 
(Geom.) A straight line which touches a curve, but 
which, when produced, does not cut it. —(Trigonome- 
try.) The T. of an arc ie a right line touching the arc at 
one extremity, and terminated by a secant, or radius 
produced, pass ng through the other extremity. 

Tangier, or Tangiers, ((ingeer,) (auc. Tingis] a 
fortified seaport of the empire of Morocco, on the Straits 
of Gibraltar, a few m. S. E. of Cape Spartel, in N. Lat. 
359 47, W. Lon. 50 50%, Pop. 10,099, 

Tanistry, ((in'ial-re.) [From Ir. fan, n territory.) (Ir. 
Hist.) An old tenure of lands in Ireland, &c., by which 
the proprietor had only a life-eatate, and the inherit- 
ance descended to the oldest or most worthy of the 
blood and name of the deceased ; but the practice often 
gave rise to the fiercest and most sanguinary contests 
between tribes and families. 

Tanists, (tahn’istz,) a Chinese sect of worshippers who 
base their faith upon the doctrines evolved by LAO-TSE, 


. v. 

Tanjore. (uin-gor’,) a fortif. city of India, C. of a dist. 
of same name, in pres. and 170 m. S. S. W. of the city of 
Mairas, in N. Lat. 10? 42', E. Lon. 797 11“. Zop. 80,000. 

Tank, (^in7k.) | From Sansk. taniga, a weir.) (N.) A 
large sheet-iron reservoir or cistern for the ante-keep- 
ing of fresh water ina ship's hold. —( Mach.) In locomo- 
tive-engines, that part of the attaching tender which 
contains the water for the use of the boiler, A tunk- 
engine is one which, by carrying ita own water and fuel, 
has no need for an accompanying tender, 

Tannery,.(tin'nür-e) (Maus) A place where hides 
are sterpe l and tanned, preparatory to their conversion 
into leather. 

Tannin, (n' nn,) or Tannie Acid. (Chem,) Terms 
applied to amorphous astringent bodies found in galls 
and many varieties of bark. They have a rough taste, 
a faint acid reaction, unite with animal membrane, 
albumen, and gelatin, forming insoluble non-putreti- 
able compounds, and produce a durk-blue or green color 
with persalta of iron. The commonest variety is gailo- 
tannic acid, which is obtained from oak-apples, und 
Turkish and Chinese gall-nuts. Form. Cy. 

"Tanning. (Manu. The art or process of preparing 
leather froin the raw hides ot animals, by ineaus of tau. 
8ee LEATHER. 

Tansy, ((in'ze) or TANSEY. (Bof.) Reo TANACETUM. 

Tantalidsre, ((1n-il'e-de.) (Zodl) Sce IRIS. 

Tantalum, (tin‘ta-lim.) (Chem. A very rare metallic 
element, now believed to be the amo as NIOBIUM, 9. v. 

Tantalus, ((iulea-lis.) (Muth) The son of Jupiter, 
and king of Lydia, who, according to some legenda, was 
punished for betraying tho secreta of his father by be- 
ing placed in a lake, in the infernal regions, whose wa- 
ters fled from him when he sought to quench his thirst, 
and amid trees laden with fruit, whose boughs avoided 
every effort he made to seize them. Other legends 
made him the father of Pelops. 

Taos, (. in New Heico, a N. E. co.; 
de Taos. Pop. 12,079. 

Tapajos, or Tipivos, (tah-pa'góz,) one of the great af- 
fluents of the Amazons river, is formed by the conflu- 
ence of the Arinos and the Jurnena, both of which rise 
in the &. of the Brazilian p. of Matto Grosso, It joins 
its receiver in 8, Lat. 2 2 00", W. Lon. 65°, after a &. 
course of over 600 m. 

Tapestry, etre.) [From Fr. fai re.] A curi- 
ous production of the loom, in which the finest pic- 
tures may be represented. It consists of a kind of 
woven hangings of wool and silk, often enriched with 
gold and silver, representing figures of men, animals, 
landscapes, historical subjecta, Ke. This species of cov- 
ering for walls was known among Eastern nations from 
a very remoteera, During the 15th and 16th centuries 
the art was practised with great skill at Arras, in Flan- 
ders. Colbert, the celebrated minister of Louis XIV., 
established Gobelin’s celebrated. manufactory of T. in 
the neighborhood of Paris (wee GOEELI NS). — T. carpet, 
See CARPET. 

Tape-worm, (-irm.) (Zool.) See Crstoing, 

Tapioca, (tip-e-u'kun.) (Bot) See MANIHOT. 

Tapir. (te’pur.) 


C. Fernando 


ately long legs; the forefeet four-toed, the bind-fect 


(Zol) A pachydermatous animal, | 
fam. Rhinoceridæ, having a bulky form, with moder- 
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very small; the neck thick; the ears short; the eyes 
small; the muzzle elongat- 
ed ; the nose prolonged into 
a short, flexible proboscis 
(Fig. 624), which, however, 
does not terminate in an 
organ of touch and prehen- 
gion, like that of the ele 
phant. The 7. of 8. America, 
Tapirus Americanus, is abt. 
the size of an ass, skin 
brown and neariy naked, 
and the neck fleshy, ſorm- 
ing a sort of crest on the 
nape. The Indian Tapir, T. 
Indicus, of Sumatra, is larger than the American 
AeCles. 

Tappantown. ((Gp'pdn-) in New York, a village of 
Rockland co., 120 miie« S. of Albany. This place vit - 
nessed the military execution of Major André, in 1:80. 

Tapping, ((ipping) or lARACFNTE-Is. (SNurg.) An 
operation which is most conimenly performed on the 
abdomen, but occasionally on the chest and head. T. 
of the abdomen gives great relief when the abdomen 
becomes inconveniently distended with nuid contained 
inthe peritoneal sac, or in the case of the female, in 
an ovarian eyst. A small incision is then made about 
two inches below the navel, threugh which tbe cutting 
surfaces of the trochar— the instrument used in this 
operation — are pussed. By arrangements into which 
we need not enter, the fluid escapes through tkis instru 
ment. The wound made by the trochar in the abdo- 
men will, in ordinary cases, heal in a few daya, 

Tar. (tr.) [From A. S. tyria.j (Chem.) A dark-brown 
or black viscid liquid obtained in the destructive distil- 
lation of organic matters. There are three principa 
kinds of tar: wood tor, obtained in the manufacture of 
wood vinegar and wood spirit by the destructive distil- 
lation of wood: Stockholm tar, largely used in the arts 
as in &shipbuilding, &c., which is obtained by a rude 
dixlatio per descensum of the roots and other useless 
parts of the resinous pine: and coal tar, obtained dur- 
ing the destructive distillation of coal in the manufac- 
ture of coal-gas. The tars are extremely complex mix- 
tures, 

Tarantella, ((ir-in-tel'lah.) [It.] See TARANTULA. 

Taranto, (run to.) (unc. Tarentum,] à manuf. sea 
port of S. Italy. p. Terra d'Otranto, on a gulf of same 
name, 44 miles S. W. of Brindisi. Founded 700 B. c bs | 
Spartan cmigranta, T. became a thriving commercial 
place until its occupation by the Romans in 209. Pep. 
20,000, — The GuLF or T. is a large inlet of the Mediter 
ranean, extending 70 miles inland, bet. Capes Nau and 
Santa Maria de Leuca. 

Tarantula, (tih-rán'tu-lah) (Ze) The Lycosa ta. 
rentula, the largest of European spidera, the lite ot 
which produces aymptoms formerly supposed to ts- 
curable only by music. The name of the tarantella, the 
national dance of Sicily, is derived trom it. 

Tarare, ((arr.) a manuf. town of France, dept 
Rhone, at the base of a mountain of same name, une 
of the Reanjolais range, 21 m. N. W. of Lyon. Vp. 10. 

Tarascon, (oh- ru“ in.) a town of France, dept. 
Bouches-du-Rhone, on the Rhone, 18 m. S. W. of Aviz- 
non. 1%. 12,124. 

Taraxacum, ((tahb-rdksa-kfim.) ( Bot.) The Dandelion 
a gen. of plants, O. Asteracesg.. The species are heri -, 
with a perennial] root-eteck, termiusted by a tuft of 
Jeaves, from the centre of which emerge smooth bcllo 
Jeafless unbranched stalks, surnounted by a single head 
of bright-yellow flowers. By many botanista it ia con- 
fidered that there is only one species, J. dens leoni, 
which admits of many varieties. The root-stock of the 
Dandelion (dent du lion:is extensively used in medicine 
as an aperient and tonic, especially in liver-complainte ; 
it has also diuretic properties. When blanched, the 
leaves may be used ns a salad, but are too bitter to be 
agreeable. 

i Tarbes, (fahrb,) a city of France, C. dept. Hautes- 

|o Pyrénées, on the Adour, 23 m. E.S. E. of Pau. Fip 
15.720. 

| Tare, (/ir.) [From It. fara] (Com.) An allowance for 
the outside package, thut contains such goods as cannet 
be unpacked without detriment; or for paper, bands, 
cord, £c. When the T. is deducted, the remainder is 
called the net or neat weight. 


Fig. 62A 


HEAD OF THE Tarn. 


| Tarifa, (ti-re'/ah.) à town of Spain. p. Seville, on the 


Straita of Gibraltar, 15 m. W. S. W. of Gibraltar. It is 
deemed a place of strategic importance. and was long 


held by the Moors as one of tho keys of Spain. Pup. 
8,641, 


"En riff. (arr.) (From Tarifa, in Spain.) (Cm.) A list 
three-toed; the skin thick, the hair short; the tail, 


or tabulated schedule enumerating the various com- 
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modities which are liable to customs or excise duties, 
Ac, upon being exported or imported, or which are 
allowed drawbacks and the like; together with the re- 
spective rates or deductions thereunto applying. 

Tarlatan, (“li. (Manuf) A kind of thin, 
gauzy, muslin-like fabric, used fur women's dresses, 
aprons, &c. 

Tarn, ((c4rn,)a southern dept. of France, b. N. by Tarn- 
et-Garoune and Aveyron, aud NS. by Aude. Area, 2.2.34 
sq.m. It is intersected by spurs of the Cevennes Mts., 
and is watered by the Tarn und tlie Aveyron rivera. C. 
Alby. Pop, 355,513. — Tau N-ET-GABoNSNE, a dept. lying 
W. of the above, and taking its name from the two 

chief rivers which drain its surface. Area, 1,436 sq. in. 
C. Montauban. Pop, 228, 900. 

Tarnopol, (tir'no-pol,) a town of Austrian Poland, on 
the Sered, 80 m. E. S. E. of Lemberg. P'up. 18,420. 

Tarpceian, ((dr-pe yin.) (Rom. Antiq.) An appellation 
given to a steep rock in Kome; whence by the law of 
the twelve tables, those guilty of certain crimes were 
precipitated. It was named after Tarpeia, the daughter 
of Tarpeius, the governor of the citadel of Rome, who, 
ag the tradition runs, promised to open the gates of 
the city to the Sabines, provided they gave her their 
geld bracelets, or, as she expressed it, what they car- 
ried on their left hands. The Sabines consented, and, 
nu they entered the gates, threw not ouly their brace- 
lets, but their shields, upon Tarpeia, who was crushed 
under the weight. It has been much reduced in height 
by the ruins which have accumulated fur ages at its 
base. 

Tarquinius, Lucius Priscus, (Lar-kiin'e-üs,) the fifth 
king of Rome, according to the legends ; s. Aucus Mar- 
tius, 614; n. 576 B. c. — T. Lucius SupbEnnUs, grandson 
of the preceding. He had married one daughter of Ser- 
ving Sullius, but her sister, wlioso ambition resembled 
his own, by a series of horrid crimes, secured him aa 
her huabaud,und urged him to the murder of her father 
to secure the throne, 224 p. C. He reigned as a tyrant; 
but in the end it was the rape of Lucretia, by his son 
Sextus, Which overthrew at once both him and the 
kingly rule in Rome. The date of the Regiſuge or 
Expulsion of the Tarquins was said to be 510 h. c. 

Tarragona, (dr-rak-gonah,) a flourishing seaport of 
Spain, p. Catalonia, on the Mediterrancan, 52 m. S. W. 
of Barceluna, Jp. 17,000. 

Tarrant, (dr'rant,) iu Teds, a N. co.; area, 960 Bq. 
in.; C. Birdsville. 

CTarrauss,(t(ir'ris Y or Terris. ( Min.) A volcanic earth, 
resembling puzzolana, and used a8 a cement alter being 
calcined and pulverized. 

Tarsier, ((tirsc-ür) (Z..) See LEMURIDA. 

Tarsus, (f(irsáus.) [Fron Gr. tarsos, the flat of the foot.) 
Cinal.) A part of the human foot, the front of which 
is called the instep. There are seven bones in two rows, 
—( Zool.) In birds, the term is applied to the third 
segment of the leg, which is seldom covered with flesh 
or feathers; it corresponds with the T. and meta- T. 
conjoined. — In insects it is the collection of minute 
joints which make up the fifth principal segment of 
the leg or foot. 

Tarsus. (iir de,) or Tirsocvs, a city of Asiatic Turkey, 
pashalic and 1^ m. W.S.W. of Adana, on the Cydnus. 
In times of antiquity, this was a Freut and flourishing 
place, rivalling Antioch, Athens, and Alexandria, 
Strabo states that it was founded by the Assyrian king 
Sardanapalus, and, in after ages, it gave birth to the 
apostle Paul. 1%. 30,000, 

Tartan, (%, en.) Fr. tirctaine.) (Manuf) Woollen 
cloth woven in checks or cross-barred designa of differ- 
ent colors: it is much affected by the Scots Highlanders, 
each of whose clans have respectively a distinguishing 
pattern, out of which their plaids are Made. 

Tartane, (tirtahn.) [Fr.] (Nuut) In the Mediter- 
ranean, A one-IDasted coasting-veesel, carrying a lateen- 
sail and jib. 

Tartar, titir.) (Chem.) See TARTARIC ACID. 

Tartaric Acid, (-647'ik.) (Ciem.)) An organicacid wide- 
ly diffused in the vegetable kingdom, especially in grape- 

juice, in which it occurs as acid tartrate of potassium. 
There are 5 different 7. A. known to chemists, which 
all possess the same composition (2HO.C,H4049), and 
scarcely differ from one another except in their action 
ou polarized light, and in crystalline form. T. A. forms 
numerous double salts. The following are the more im- 
portant tartrates : — Bi-turtrate of Potassium, or cream 
of tartar (KO. Ce IIe On), is diffieultly soluble in water, 
and separates from ite hot solutions in «mall trimetric 
crystals. In the crude state it is called Argol, or Tartar, 
and is deposited from many kinds of wine on keeping. 
It unites with soda to form a double salt, which crystal- 
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nious Tartrate Is of considerable use in medicine, under 
the name of fartar-emetic, and it crystallizes in octahe- 
drons, which are tolerably soluble in water. 

Tartarus. (irluh-rùs.) (Myth.) The abode of the 
wicked in the lower world, 

Tartary, (ürtár-e.) the name under which is compre- 
hended those vast regions of Central Asia which exteud 
from Mantchooria on the E. to the Caspian Sca on the 
W., comprising Mongolia, Soongaria, and Turkestan, 
with portions of Thibet and China; bet. N. Lat. 35-559, 
E. Lon. 92-1399. T. is properly divided into E. and W. 

Tartary: the first forming tnominally at least) part of 
the Chinese empire, while W. Tartary is defined by 
Turkestau (q. v.) and those tracta of country around 
the Sea of Aral which are under Russian domination.— 
The people of T., of unknown origin, belong to the Tu- 
ranian family, and embrace the Mongols, Tunguses, and 
Turks — the three leading branches. 

Tartrate, (durtrit.) (Chem.) See TARTARIC ACID. 

| Tashkend, ((üs'kand,) a town of W. Central Asia. in 
the govt. of Russian Turkestan, on the Silioun, UO in. 
N. E. of Khokan,  Z'op. 40,000. 

Tasmania, ((izmene-ah,) oc Vax Dirwes’s LAND, an 
island belonging to Great Britain, off the southern coast 
of the Australian continent, from which it is separated 
by Bass Strait. The land is chiefly. high. diversitied 
with moderate hills and broad valleys, which are well- 
wooded and watered. The forest-trees ure chiefly of 
the pine kind, growing quite straight to a height proper 
for masts. The quadrupeds and birds difler little from 
those of the Australian mainland. The great articles 
of export are wool, oil, whalebove, and bark. The 
principal rivers are the Derwent and Tamar, whose 
sources are near the centre of the island. In 1804 a 
British settlement was established on the south-east 
part, within the mouth of the Derwent, and named Ho- 
bart Town. which is the seat of govt. T. was discovered 
in 1642 by the Dutch navigator Abel Janssen Tasman. 
Pop. 90,528. 

Tasso, TORQUATO, (fis'10,) an eminent Italian poet, B. at 
Sorrento in 1544, was educated at Rome, Bergamo, 
Venice, and Padua. After renouncing the practice of 
the law, for which he had been intended, 7. embarked 
upon a literary career in 1562 by producing an epic 
poem called #inaldo, which obtained for him the pa- 
tronage of the Este family, at whose court of Ferrara 
he resided for many years. In 1571 he attended Car- 
dinal d'Esto on an embassy to Charles IX. of France; 
and gave to the world his great epic work, Jerusalem 
Delivered, in 1575. Two years later, he was confined in 
a convent by order of the Duke of Ferrara, whose anger 
the poet had incurred by daring to become enamored 
of his sister, Leonora d' ate. In 1579 he was, by the 
Duke's command, placed in a hospital for lunatics, 
where he remained for 7 vears, during which time he 
appears to have occupied himself with literary labors. 
In 1487, after his release, he published the tragedy of 
Tum riantondo, and in 1593 a poem called Jerusedlem Con- 
quered. D. at Rome, 1595. Hallam, in his Jntroduction 
to the Literature of Europe, has styled the“ Jerusa- 
lem Delivered " “the great epic poem, in the strict 
sense, of modern tines.” 

Taste, (Ast.) (Jhusol.)) One of the five senses; a pecu- 
liar sensation excited by means of the nervous papillw 
of the tongue. — T. is also used, in a figurative sense, for 
the judgment and discernment of the mind, regarding 
what is grand and beautiful both in art and nature. T. 
is, in some degree, the fruit of observation and reflec- 
tion— not wlioily the gift of nature nor wholly the 
effect of art. 

Tatius., (tu'she-iiz,) the king of the Sabines, who, on tho 
union of the two nations, was said to have shared the 
royal power of Romulus, and in the eud to have been 
murdered by him. 

Tatnall, (tit'ndl,) in Georgia, a S. E. co.; area, 1,200 sq. 
m.; C. Reidsville. 

Tatou. (Z»o5.) See ARMADILLO, 

Tattoo, ((it-too’.) (From Fr. tapotez tous, tap, all of you.] 
(Mi.) The evening drum-beat, giving all soldiers notice 
to repair to quarters in garrison, or to their tents in 
camp: — correlative to revele. 

| Tattooing, ((1/-t00in3,) a mode of marking the skin 
of the face, back, breast, arms, and legs, by puncturing 
the surface with a pointed instrument and then dyeing 
the same with a coloring-matter xo ns to lenve an ime 
print of ineradicable stains arranged in curved, straight, 
or circular lines, or in other fanciful forms, This prac- 
tice is much resorted to as a species of aupposed. per- 
sonal adornment by the South Sea Islanders, the Maoris 
of New Zealand, and the North American aud other 
Indian tribes. 
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lizes in large rhombic prisms, readily soluble in water. Taunton, ((dnt’Gn,)a manuf. borough of England, co, 


It is vometimes called Rochelle eat, Potassio Amino- | 


Soinerect, on tho Tone, 10 m. W. of Bridgewater. Under 
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Taun ton, in Massachusetts, a flourishing manuf. town 


and port of entry, semi-cap. of Bristol co., on a river of 
same name, 35 m. S. of Boston. 

Tau'ric Chersone'sus. ‘Ane, 7.) The name 
given by ancient geographers to the CRIMEA, q. v. 

Taurida, (taw-r dah,) in Russia in Europe, a 8. govt., 
consisting for Re greater part of the peninsula called 
the Crimea, and b. N. by the govts. Cherson and Ekater- 
inoslav, and 8. and W. by the Black Sea. Area, 23,460 
8q. m. C. Simpheropol. Pup. 658,549. 

Taurus, aw’ us.) |L., from Gr. tauros.] (Ast.) The sun 
enters this sign on about the 20th of April, and leaves 
it on about tlie 21st of May. The constellation 7. occu- 

ies the zodiacal region corresponding to the sign Gem- 


Tautochrone, (tai to- ron.) (From Gr. tauto, just the | T 


-) A curve such that a 
particle moving under the action of given forces will 


cycloid is the 7. for the force of gravity. 

Tau'tog. (Zoól.) See LanRIDAE. 

Tavernier, Jeix Baptiste, (tah-vdr-ne-a’,) a French 
merchant and traveller, B. in Paris, 1605; p. 1688. His 
Six in Turkey, in Persia, and in the Indies (1677) 
is a work long esteemed of standard excellence, 

Tavira, (tah-ve’rah,) a seaport of Portugal, p. Algarve, 
on the Legna, Beca, 21 m. E N. E. of Taro. Pop. 10,903. 

Tawing, (tau'ing.) The preparation of white leather, 
by impre nating skins with saline, oily, and other mat. 

differs from tanning, in which they are com- 
bined with astringent principles, 

Taxes, (tdks'iz.) (From L. taxo, I estimate.] (Pol. Econ.) 
The assessments mposed by law for the public service : 
they are either direct, aa on persons and necessaries; or 


Taxacer, (tdks-a’se-e.) (Bol.) An O. of plants, class 
Gymnogens, distinguished chiefly by their fruits not 
being collected in cones, each ovule growing singly, un- 
protected by hardened scales, Taxus baccata, the Com- 
mon Yew (Fig. 625), is an evergreen tree which often 
attains a great size. Specimens of remarkable anti- 
quity are commonly seen in old churchyards. The tim- 


Fig. 625. — YEW, (Taxus baccata.) 


ber is extremely durable and valuable, and was for. 


the Heptarchy, this was the C. of the kingdom of Wes. 
Pop. 10708 
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paring and stuffing the dead bodies of animals intended 
to be preserved as natural specimens, 
Taxis, (tdks'is.) (Gr., an arranging.) ( » 
ation by which those parts which have | their 
ral situation are replaced by the hand, without the as- 
sistance of instruments; as in reducing hernia, &c. 
| Taxonomy, (tdks-ón'o-me.) [From Gr. taxis, and no- 
mos, & principle.] e Hist.) ep 
erence to the lawsand principles 
which should govern classification. 
Tay, ('a,) a river of Scotland, havin its source on the 
borders of Arzyleshire, and flowing W. into the German 


D, which it enters by a noble es called the 
Frith of Tay, 8 m. E. of Dundee, after a cours of 
145 miles, during which it through Loch Tay, a 


and one of the most pic- 

turesque lakes in the Scottish Highlands. 

Taygetus, (ta-je'tás,) the anc. name of Mt. St. Elias, a 
mountain of Greece, p, Laconia, 10 m. 8.W. of Mistra. 


traveller, n. in Chester co., Penna, in 1825. In 1849 he 
became one of the editors of the * New York Tribune," 


Greece and Russia ; India, r 
) He is also the author of several 
novels, volumes of Poetry, &c. Some of his works have 
n translated into French, Germa and Russian. 
Appointed U. 8. Minister at Berlin, 1878 D. 1878 
Tay lor, J EREMY, an English prelate and author, B. at 
Cambridge, 1613, became chaplain to Charles I., and in 
1660 bishop of Down and Connor. D.1667. The chief 
works on which his literary character rests are the 
celebrated Libert of Prophesying (1647), the first pub- 
lished plea for to eration in religion on broad orthodox 
grounds; and his not less celebrated Holy Living and 
Dying (1651). 
Taylor. ZACHARY, an American general, and 12th 
dent of the U. States, B. in Orange co., Va., in 1784, was 
educated in Kentucky, and, after entering the army in 


trusted with the command of the — which entered 
alo A] 


ig d he was returned as Whig candidate for the 
Presidenc i gnalized 
by the passing of Mr. Clay's Compromise Bill with re- 

California into the Union. D. 


Taylor, in Plorida,a N.W. co., washed by the Mexican 
galt; area, 1,200 sq. miles.—In ia, a central co.; 
pital. Butler.—In lowa, a &SW. o.; area, 500 4q. 
miles; Capital, Bedford. —Jy Kentucky, a & central co. ; 
Capital, Campbellville.—In Teras, a N.W. central co.; 
area, 1,000 square miles.—1n West Virginia, a north. 
eru county; area, 130 square miles; Capital, Prunty- 
town. 
Taylorsville, (ta"lórz-vil,) in Illinois, a village, C. of 
Christian co., 25 m. S. K. of Springfield. Pop. 2,180. 
Tazewell, (tàz^wel,) in Illinois, a NW. central o.; 
area, 550 square miles Capital, Pekin.—In Virginia, a 
8.W. co., bordering on West Virginia; area, 500 square 
miles; Ca ital, Jeffersonville. 
Tehad, Lake.) (shdd,) a great neay of water in N. 
Central Africa, in the Soudan; bet. N. Lat, 120 30-149 
30', E. Lon. 149-179. It receives the Yebu and Shary 
rivers, nnd is 200 m. in len h, by 140 in breadth. 
Tehe-Kiang, or Che- iang, (she-ki'dng.) See 
CHINA. 
Tehernaya, (chár-na'yah,) a river of the Crimea, in 
the S. of hanno Russia, memorable for the defeat 
of the Russians on its banks, May 16, 1855, by the 
French and Italian commands of Marshal Pelissier and 
Gen. Della Marmora. It flows N.W. into the harbor of 
Sebastopol. 


Tehernigoff, or Tchernigov, (char’ne-géf,) m 


town of Russia in Europe, C. of a go 


on the Desna, 80 m. N. N. E. of Kiev. Pop. 14,000. 


merly much used for making bows. Its leaves and | Tea, (te.) | From Chin. sd. ( Bot. and Com.) See Taxa. 
young branches nct as narcotic-acrid poisons 1 the | "Fen wey (Bot) See GAULTHERIA. 
[ 


eaten by man or the lower animals. 


; 73 ) 
Dwarf Yew, or Ground Hemlock, is a small, evergreen | Teal, (tel.) (Fr. tarulle, (Zoöl.) A gen. of ducks, char. 


shrub, with the general aspect of a dwarf hemlock 
spruce (Pinus Canadensis), 

Taxidermy, (tàks'e-dür-me, rom Gr. tarts, an ar- 
ranging, and derma, the skin. Arts.) The art of pre- 


acterized by their narrow bill. 


Tears, (térz.) (Physiol.) The limpid fluid secreted 


glands adjoining the eye, and increased by emotions 
the mind, but more especially by grief. This fluid ij 
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also called forth by any injury done to the eye. It con- 
sists of about one IS cent. solid matter; composed 
of common salt, with traces of phosphate of soda, and 
albumen. This fluid serves to moisten the cornee, and 
reserve its Me well as to remove any 
ust or other substance that enters the eye. The lach- 
rymal glands are the organi which secrete this liquid; 
one of them is situated in the external canthus of each 
orbit, and emits six or seven excretory ducts, that open 
on the internal surface of the upper eyelid, aud pour 
forth the tcars. 
Teasel, (tel,) or Teaser. (Bot) See DiPSACACEAR. 
Tebeth, (ie ben.) [Heb.] (Chron.) In the Jewish calon- 
dar, the fourth month of the civil and tenth of the ec- 
olesiastical year, commencing with the new moon in 
Dec., and terminating with the new moon in Jan. 


Techo, (tash,) in Louisiana, a bayou of St. Landry par., 
emptying into that of the Atchafalaya, after a 8.E. and 
navigable course of 200 m. 

Technology, (tk-ndl’o-je.) (From Gr. teckné, an art, 
and logos, doctrine.) Strictly, the science of the arts, 
ral, the mechanical and utilitarian arts; em- 

ing all treatises upon them, and defining all terms 
(Renee called technical) which belong exclusively to 


Teetona, (ter- nah.) (Bot.) The Teak-tree, a gen. of 
very large timber-trees, O. Verbenacer. The Common 
Teak, 7. grandis (Fig. 626), is a native of 8. and Cen- 
tral Asia. It has quadrangular young branches, oppo- 
site leaves, ter- 
minal panicles 
of white flowers, 
and round fruits 
about the size of 
cherries, cover- 
ed with spongy 
wool, and en- 
closed in a kind 
of bladder form- 
ed of the en- 

calyx. 
Teak-wood is an 
invaluable wood 
to shipbuilders, 
And is very 
largely employ- 
in the con- 
struction of 
both merchant- 
vessels and ships 
ef war; its great 
etrength and 
durability, add- 
ed to the facility with which it can be worked, and its 
non-liability to be injured by the attacks of Fungi, ren- 
dering it peculiarly suitable for these purposes. 

Tecumseh, (te-Kküm'sa,) a famous Shawnee chief, B. on 
the Scioto river, Ohio, in 1770. He headed an Indian 
alliance against the whites in the North-West, and was 
defeated by the American Gen. Harrison at Tippecanoe 
in 1811. In the war of 1812 he became an ally of the 
English, obtained the rank of brigadier-general in their 
service, and commanded the right wing in the battle 
of the Thames, in 1813, where he fell mortally wounded. 

Teeumseh, in Michigan, a vill. of Lenawee co., Io m. 
N.E. of Adrian. Fop. 2,039, 

Te Deum, (tede'üm.) [Lat] (Ecc) The title of a 
celebrated hymn, ao called because it begins with tho 
words, 7e Deum laudamus; We praise thee, O God. It 
is sung in the Roman Catholic churches with great 
pomp and solemnity, on uccasions of joyful thanks- 
giving. 

Tees, ((éz,) a river of England, having its rise in the 
Cambrian Hills, and emptying into the German Oceun, 
by an sestuary, 10 m. E. of Stockton, after an E. course 
of 90 m. 

Teeth, (isch,) pl. of Toora. [From A. 8. teth, pl. of tath; 
L. dens; Gr. odous, odonfos.] (Anat.) The bony organ 
with which vertebrate animals seize or prepare their 
food. In the higher mammals, a tooth is composed of 
three tissues, viz.: dentine, which ſorins the body of the 
T.; cement, which forms the outer crast; and enamei, 
which is placed between the dentine and the cement. 
The cement resembles in texture the bones of the same 
animal, and in adult man it is confined to the outer 

of the fangs. The enamel is the hardest of the 
ental tissues, and, like the others, consists of earthy 
matters deposited in minute cells. Tlie pied num- 
ber of T. in the mummalia is 44 (the hog, for example, 
having this number), but the average one of that class 
is 82, as we find In man, the Old World apes. and the 
true ruminants. In each of the jaws of the adult man 


Fig. 626. — TEAK-TRER. 


are four cutting T., or incisors, in front. followed nn i 
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each side by one canine tooth and five grinding T. or 
molars, of which the two next the canine tooth are 
termed premolars. All the T', except the true molars, 
are shed early in life, and are replaced by others which 
grow up from beneath them. Tho firat set of 7. are 
denominated the temporary deciduous or milk T. The 
method adopted by anatoinists for expressing the num- 
ber and kind of the 7. may be thus illustrated by the 
dental formula of man: 
2-2 : 11 2-2 ú 3-3 32, 
22 LIT 22" g3 

where the letters indicate the names of the T.. as given 
above, and the numbers above and below the lines re- 
spectively indicate the 7. in the upper and lower jaws, 
while the short lines separating the figures serve to 
point out the different sides of the jaws. The T. of 
different animals vary greatly in shape, according to 
the uses to which they are applied. Take the molar 
T., for example. Among the true carnivora, they are 
compressed laterally, and have sharp cutting edges, 
which shut like the blades of scissors, and set over the 
other. By this structure these animals are able to di- 
vide their food with great facility. The insectivora, 
such as the mole and bat, have molars terminated by 
several sharp points. Herbivorous animals have the 
summits of their molars flat with prominent ridges, & 
structure that enables them to crush and triturate 
their food. An omnivorous animal, like man, has pev- 
eral rounded tubercles on the grinding surfaces. From 
this variety in the shapes of T., and the constancy of 
their correspondence with the structure of the body, it 
happens that a single molar will always indicate the 
group to which any animal belongs. 

Teetotaliam, ((e-to’tdl-izm.) Total abstinence from 
the use of intoxicating liquors. See TEMPERANCE. 

Tefan, (td ue, a town of N. Africa, C. of the p. Tedla, 
in the empire of Morocco; N. Lat. 329 307, W. Lon. 5° 
35’. Pop. 10,000, 

Tehama, ((e-ah'mah,) in California, a N. co.; area, 
2,600 eq.m.; C. Red Bluff. 

Teheran, ((a-rawn',) a city, C. of the empire of Persia, 
210 m. N. of Ispahan, in N. Lat. 85° 40’, E. Lon. 60° 52’, 
It is a walled and well-built place, but with no public 
buildings of interest or importance, excepting the 
royal palace. It has manufs. of hardware and carpets. 
Pop. 85,000, 

Tehuacan, ((a-wawkahn,) a town of Mexico, state of 
and 65 m. S. E. of the city of La Puebla. Pop. 14,000. 
Tehuantepec, (la-waten'ta-pak,) a town of Mexico, 
C. of adept. of same name, state of Oaxaca, on the Te- 
huantepec, 150 m. ES. E. of the city of Oaxaca. Pop. 
17,000. — The river of this name, rising in the Sierra 
Madre, takes a 8. course of 170 m. through the state of 
Oaxaca, and empties into the Pacific, near Ventosas, — 
The Isthmus of T. extends from the mouth of the river 
Coatzacoalcos, in the Bay of Campeachy, to the Gulf of 
Tehuantepec on the Pacific, and has a width of 140 m. 
— The Gulf of T. forms n considerable inlet of the Pa- 
cific Ocean, bet. Mexico and Guatemala, E. Lon. 92-979, 

and is abt. 70 m. broad. 

Teigu month. ((n'mouth,) a seaport of England, co. 
Devon, at the entrance to the Teign, 18 m. S.8.W. of 
Exeter. Pup. 12,220. 

Telegram, (tcl'e-grdm.) [From Gr. le, distant, and 
gramma, a picce of writing.] A message or despatch 
conveyed by means of the electric telegraph. 

Telegraph, (tél'e-grdf.) [From Gr. tele, far off, and 

graphrin, to write.) From tho earliest time, when bea- 

cons lighted on the tops of the hills were used to indi- 
cate tlie approach of an enemy, or the occurrence of 
some other important event, tlie power of communica- 
tion at a distance has been felt to be a desideratum. 
Many inventions and arrangements have from time to 
time been made with this object, as, for example, the 
signals by flags, or by the old semaphore system, which 
is still employed for railway signalling, by ringing of 
bells, or by the motion of water in tubes; but none of 
these was applicable to any but short distances, or in- 
deed generally applicable to all. The discovery of the 
conductiou of electricity along metal wires, however, 
soon gave rise to the iden of communicating signals by 
means of its effects, and the electric T. has now become 
one of the most powerful agents for the promotion of 
civilization. Towards the end of the last century, and at 
the beginning of the present, many philosophers pro- 
posed to correspond at a distance by means of the effecta 
produced by.clectrical machines when propagated in in- 
sulated conducting wires. In 1811, Semmering invented 

a T. in which he used the decomposition of water for 

giving signals. In 1820, at a time when the electro- 

magnet was unknown, Ampère proposed to correspond 
by means of magnetic needles, above which a cur- 
rent was sent, as manv wires and needles being used 
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as letters were required. In 1834, Gauss and Weber | 
constructed an electro-magnetic T., in which a voltate | 
curreat transmitted by a wire acted on a magnetized 

bur ; the oscillations of which under its influence were 

observed by a telescope. They succeeded in thus send- 

ing signals from the Observatory to the Physical Cabi- 
net in Göttingen, adistance of a mile and a quarter, and 
to them belongs the honorof having first demonstrated 
experimentally the possibility of elcetrical communi- 
cation at a considerable distance, This T. was atter- 
wards improved upou by Steinheil. By this arrange- 
ient, either sounds could be employed, or permanent 
marke m «de upon paper, passing in front of the needles, 
Steinheil’s was the first perfect instrument. invented, 
and came into operation in July, (57. It waa 12 miles 
long, and had 3 intermediate stations in circuit. In the 
same year, and about the game time, Prof. S. F. B. 
Morse exhibited in the University of New York a T. 
constructed on the same principle, which had been 
gradually brought to a working condition by experi- 
ments and contrivances derived by the inventor since 
1832. This T. was first brought into practical use, May 
27, 1544, between Washington and Baltimore. Of the 
numerous printing and writing T. which have been de- 
vised, that of Mr Morse isthe best known, and has been 
alinost universally adopted on the continent of Europe. 
Every electric T. consists essentially of three parts: I, 
a circi! consisting of a metallic connection between 
two places, and an electromotor for producing the cur- 
rent: 2 u communicutor for sending the signals from the 
one station ; and, 3, an indicator for receiving them at 
the other station. The manner in which these objects, 
more especially the two last, are effected can be greatly 
varied. and we shall limit ourselves to a few details on 
the subject of the working of an electric 7. If the 
conducting wire which unites the two elements of a 
galvanic battery be parallel toa magnetic needle before 
the current is transmitted, the needle will itumediately 
arrange itself at right angles to the wire, when the cur- 
rent is made to pase along the wire. (See ELECTRO- 
MAGNETISM.) The effect of the electric current on the 
needle is doubled, if the conducting wife is bent round 
80 n to passalong tlie opposite side of the needle; and 
as these couvolutions of tlie wire are increased in num- 
ber within certain limits, their effectis also auginented, 
With such an apparatus, each time the electric current 
is established and broken, there will be a separate de- 
flection of the needle, As the conducting wire may be 
of any length, provided the battery is sufficiently pow- 
erful, we have at once a means ot coumiunication be- 
tween distant places and a system of signs suggested : 
one deflection may mean one thing; two in succession 
another. and goon, But tlie signals at our disposal are 
doubled in number if, by reversing the electric cur- 
rent, we cause the deflections to. be made in the op- 
posite directions, and their amount is still. further in- 
creased if we combine deflections in opposite direc- 
tions. This is in fact the electric telegraph; since 
ull the different forms it assumes are no more than 
modifications of it. It is found unnecessary to use fico 
wires — one for the direct current from one place to an- 
other, aud the other for the return current from the 
second place back again to the first: the earth answers 
for one of them. By the recent duplex and quadruplez 
mvention, one wire can be used to transmit several 
messages at the eame time. It ia clear that all the 
needles in connection with a given wire will be de- 
fected at the same time by the electric curreut. When, 
therefore, it is notified for what place the message is 
intended, the connection with tie other needles at the 
dierent stations being cut off, the current is not usc- 
lessly retarded, As the telegraph clerk may not be 
attentive, his notice is attracted by an alarm-bell, set 
ringing by the electric current. The wires are some- 
times carried through the air on poles, insulation being 
secured by the use of glass or porcelain connections for 
attaching the wire to these supports: sometimes in 
tubes underground, insulation being effected by gutta 
percha, &c.; sometimes over the tops of houses, through 
the sea, Ke. An apparatus with two nuecdles is used at 
all principal stations: it may be considered as a com- 
bination of two simple ones; with it the reading of the 
signals is more rapid; but it has tho inconvenience of 
requiring two wires. Apparatus has been invented for 
printing or writing a message instead of merely indi- 
cating it. — A, T. The success of various attempts 
to send messages by electric agency through cables 
lying under water, for short distances, induced Profes- 
sor Morse, of New York, to suggest the possibility of 
wnting Great Britain and America by a subtuarine 
cable. laid from shore to shore throughout the Atlantic 
Ocean. In 1845, Mr. J. W. Brett registered am associa 
tion, under the name of the General Oceanic Telegraph 


Telegraphy, Machine. 


Telephone, ((¢l'e-/67/.) 


An 191 instru) 
'elescope, (“. 
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Company, to carry out the object above mentioned, 

to connect England with the continent of Europe in 

various parts. The latter part of Lis desiit was suc 

cessfully accomplished m 28,1, and public uttention, in 

L gland. was. in consequence, agaro directed to the 

junction of Great Britain and America by similar means 

of iutercominunication, Newfoundland had already 

been united to tlie mainland of America by a suliparine 

calle, and in 1856, the Avuntee T-leyraph ν,:DMä was 

formed, with the design of laving a cable between St 

John's, Newfoundland, and Velentia, in Ireland, aloog 

tne bottom ot the Atlanticinitsshailowest part. A cable 

Was at length successtully laid, but broke in 186 A 

fourth atteinpt was made in 167, which proved success 

ful, and afterward the 1806 cable was recovered and 

spliced. In 1869 a French cab.e was laid from Brest, 

Fr., to St. Pierre, Amer., and in 1554 another cable. of 
new and superior construction, was laid. Submarine 

telegraph cables have been extended until now all 

civilized regions of the world are iu communication No 

less than 7 separate cables cross the Atlantic trom 

Europe to the U. S., while one extends from Lortu;ai 

to Brazil. Cables extend from England to India, ard 
then € to Austra.ia ; China and Japan are in connection 
with Europe and America; land and ocean te.egraphs 
ex: end around the whole coast lines of Africa and south 
America, and nearly all the nations of the world are 
Capable of trausmitting immediate intelligence tc each 
Other, AS regards the extension of land teiegraph 
lines, the U. S. had in 184 190, 13 m. of line, 1.7.2 
m. of wire, over Which there were sent 58, . 3. D es- 
saves from 21,.06 otħces, This was about one-fourth 
the number of messages of the whole world. 

A recent invention by P. 
B. Delaney promices to send wicgraph messages a! great 
rapidity and very low pries The message is peirícrated 
on a stripof tape, and sent by passing the tape through 
the instrument, brushes passing tbrough the perfcra- 
tions and closing the circuit. At the other eud the 
current causes chemical change ín a prepared tape, d. ts 
being made in dark blue on the receiving paper. By 
this method as many as 2,200 words per minute have 
been gent, and it is said a very profitable buxriness can 
be doue at the rate of 70 words for 15 cents between 
N. Y. and Chicago. For another late invention esce 
TELAUTOGRAPH. 
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Telepathy, the term adopted to indicate transmi-sion 


of thought directly from mind to mind, without the 
iutermediate use of speech or other form of language. 
lt is held by many as proved that one mind can direc tiy 
inpress its thoughts upon another, sometimes over great 
distances. Tho evidence in favor of Telepathy ie not 
cousidered sufficient by many scientists. 

Gr. tel“, afar, phón?, sound 
A contrivance whereby sound produced at one end of 
an electric Wire is reproduced at the other end. The 
voice or other sound, by causing a diagram to vibrate, 
modifies the electric currents, the result being a similar 
vibration of the diaphragm at the other end and tle 
reproduction of the sound. This brief description must 
euffice here for an instrument which has become of in- 
estimable value, and over which sprech can be trans- 
mitted for more than a thousand miles. In ]S there 
were in the U. 8 353,480 m. of telephone wire, and 


8415 r rom Gr. tele far off, and 
scopeo, I view.] (Opt) An instrument employed in 
viewing distant oljects. It ae-icts the eye chiefly in 
two ways: first, by enlarging the visual augle under 
Which a distant olject is seen. aud thus maguitving 
that object; and, secondly, by collecting and conveying 
te the eve a larger beam of light than would enter the 
naked organ, aud thus rendering objects distinetand vis 
ible which would etlierwise be indistiuct or invisible F. 
are cither refracting or reflecting; the former consist of 
different lenses through which the objects are seen by 
rays refracted by them to the eye; and the latter ceusist 
of specula from which the rays are reflected and passed 
to the eye. The lens turned towards the object is called 
the objecteglass;: that to which the eye is applied, the 
eil: und ifthe T. consists of tnore than two lenses, 
all but the cbject-:lass are called eve-glasses. It was 
not till the middle cf the 16th century (1549) that the 
application of glasses to this instrument was made. In 
fact, no advances were made in the construction of T. 
before the time of Galileo, who, while at Venice, acct- 
dentally heard. that a sort of optic was made in Hol- 
land, whieh brought distant objects nearer; and, con- 
sidering how this thing might be, he set to work and 
ground two pieces of glass into a form, as well as he 
could, und fitted them to the two ends of an organ- 
pipe, with which he prodneed an effect that delighted 
aud astonished all Lebulders, Alter exhibiting the 
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wonders of this invention to the Venetians on the top 
of the tower of Bt. Mark, he devoted himself wholly to 
the improving and perfecting the T., in which he was 
so successful, that it has been usual to give him the 
honor of being the ing Telescopes. 
The Galilean T. consists of u convex converging object- 
lass, and a concave diverging eye-glass. 
ng power is equal to the focal length of the object- 
lass divided by the focal length of the eye-glass:; the 
ength of the tube is the difference between the focal 
It causes an object to be seen 
erect, and its principle is applied in the opera-glass, for 
which purpose its magnifying is rarely greater than 4, 
and often as low as 2. — The Astronomica T. consists of 
a converging object-glass and a converging eye-glass. 


Tellicherry, (tal-le-char’ 
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it has been the means of creating for the world Schiller’s 
noble drama, and Rossini's operatic mast erpiece. 


Teller, (¢éllir.) (Finance.) A bank -ofncer who receives 


all moneys paid into the bank, and pays it out on checks. 
—(Pol.) A member of a legislative body, appointed to 
count the number of votes cast on a division of the 
house. 

rtified seaport of In- 


re,) & fo 
dia, British pres. of Madras, 43 m. N N.W. of Calicut. 


Pop. 22,000. 
Tellinidze, ((Al Axl e-de.) (Zotl.) A famiy of mollusks, 


comprising acephala which have the she compressed, 
and the impressions rounded and polished. One of the 
most common species of the typical gen. Tellina is rep- 
resented in Fig. 8 


Its magnifying power is oqual to the focal distance of | Tellurium, (tëllū're-üm.) [From L. tellus, the earth. 


focal distances of the lenses. | 
appear inverted. — The Terrestrial T. differs from the 
astronomical telescope in producing 
right positions. This is effected by means of two con- 
densiug-glassca, P and Q (Fig. 627), placed between the 
object-glass, M, and the eye-piece, R. 
supposed to be at AB, at a greater distance than can be 
shown in the drawing, an inverted and much smaller 
image is formed at ba on the other side : 
of the object-glass. But the second 
lens, P, is at such n distance that its 
rincipal focus coincides with the 
1 ab ; from which it follows that 
the luminous rays which pass through 
b, for example, after traversing the 
lens, P, take a direction parallel to the 
secondary axis, bO. Similarly the rays 
passing by a take a direction parallel to 
the axis, aO. After crossing on II. these various rays 
traverse a third lens, Q, whose principal focus coincides 
with the point H. The pencil, Böll, converges towards 
d, on a secondary axis, O'b. parallel to its direction ; the 
pencil Aalli, converging in the same manner at a’, an 
erect image of the object, AB, is produced at a'b. This 
image is viewed, as in the astronomical T., through a 
condensing eye-piece, R, so placed that it acts as a mag- 
nifying glass, that is, its distance from the image. a'b’, 
is less than the principal focal distance ; hence, there i8 
formed, at ab", a virtual image of a’b’, erect, aud much 
magnified. The lenses P and Q. which only serve to 
rectify the position of the image, are fixed in a brass 
tube, at a constant distance, which is equal to the sum 
of their principal focal distances. The object-glass, M, 
moves in a tube, and can be moved to or from the 
lens P, so that the image, ab, is always formed in the 
focus of the lens, whatever be the distance of the ob- 


go that the image ab” may be formed at the distance 
of distinct vision. This instrument may also be used 
as an astronomical 7. by using a different eye-piece; this 
must have a much greater magnifying power than in 
the former cases. In the terrestrial T. the magnifying 
power is the same as in the astronomical T., provided 
always thnt the correcting-glasses, P and Q, have the 
game convexity. — REFLECTING TELESCOPES. In these, 
the speculum or mirror performs the same office as the 
object-glass iu refracting T.. and is called the object- 
mirror. They were invented by Gregory, aud described 
by him in 1663, but were first used by Newton. The 
ewtmian T. consists of a tube. at the end of the inte- 
rior of which is a speculum, which exactly fits it ; the 
rays from the object, entering the open end of the tube, 
are reflected back in a convergent state to a small diag- 
onal speculum which throws them out through an 
aperture at the side of the tube not far from its open 
end. The small diagonal speculum is intended to pre- 
went the necessity of the observer looking down into 
the tube, and thus intercepting a largequantity of light 
from the olject. The magnifying power is equal to the 
focal length of the ss ba ae divided by that of tho 
eye-glass which is used. The largest teleecopes are those 
at the Lick Observatory, Cal. (36-inch), and at the 
Chicago University Observatory (40-inch object glass.) 
Telestereoscope. (tel. e- ate reo. Kp.) (From Gr. 
téle, afar off, stereos, complete, and skopeo, I view.) 
(Opt.) A stereoscope possessing telescopical properties. 
Telfair, (?!'f/ür,) in Georgia, a 8. co.; area, 600 sq. m.; 
C. Jacksonville. 
Teil, WI EIN, (6/7) a Swiss patriot, B. in the canton 
Uri towards the close of the 13th cent., and said to have 
been drowned in 1350,in attempting to save A friend 
during a great flood of the river SchAchen. His story, 
too well kuown to need to be here recorded, has been 
much discussed by modern historians, and is Dow very 
generally considered as apocryphal; be this as it may, 


Telpherage. 


Temper, (tem! pũr.) t 
ject. The distance of the lens R may also be varied Temperament, (tem pꝰr- mc ul. 


( Min.) An element belonging to the sulphur group, an 
approaching in character a metal. It was discovere 
by Klaproth in 1798; physically it strongly resembles 
the metals ; it is tiu-white, shining and metallic-looking, 
It ig a bad con- 


gr 
128; Symbol, Te. It melts at 932°, and at a higher tem- 
rature volatilizes. W 
firo with a blue flame. In its chemical properties it 
strongly reserables sulphur and selenium ; like them it 


Fig. 021. 
forms two oxides, tellurows acid (Teo), and telluric acid 
(TeO3), which unite with bases, and form salts which 
are analogous to the corresponding salt containing 
sulphur and gelenium. 

The transportation of freight along an 
overhead wire or cable, in hanging cars moved b 
electricity. It has as yet been but little adopted. 
or Temeswar. (tam-dsh-vahr’,) a 
strongly fortified, manuf. city of Hungary, C. of the 
Banat, at the confluence of the Temes with the Baya 
Canal, 74 m. Pop. 32,754. 
pa.) a valley of Turkey in Europe. in the 
N.E. portion of the p. Thessaly, between Mts. Olympus 
and Ossa. 
lauded by the ancient poets. 


Temiscountn. (tém-1s-quà tah, ) in Canada, a district 


in the p. of Quebec. Pop. 22,491. 


(Metall.) See STEEL. 


tum ; from tempero, ] proportion duly. 
peculiarity of organization which in some measure influ- 
ences our actions, thoughts, and feelings. The ancients 
T.— the Choleric or Bilious, the 
P hlegmatic, the Melancholic, and the Sanguineous ; which 
derived their names from the supposed excess of imag- 
inary fluids in the human body. To these, some have 
The accommodation or 
adjustment of the imperfect sounds, by transferring a 
portion of their defects to the more perfect ones, to 
remedy in part the false intervals of instruments of fixed 
sounds, as the piano, organ, &c. 
[From L. tem niia, 
The evils of intemperance oT runken- 
ness had been long of much anxious observation in the 
U. States, where the idea uf concentrating public atten- 
tion upon it, in some form, to produce important results 
i : a meeting. called 


bition of the nature and magnitude of the existing evil 
with the view of drawing public attention to it, and o 
directing endeavors for its removal. The reports pre- 
sented, from year to year, embraced statements and cal- 
culations which were found to make out a case of the 
most appalling nature, such as to amaze even those 
whose solicitude on the subject had been greatest. In 
1830, from data carefully collected, the Massachusetts 
society stated in their report, that the number who died 
annually victims of intemperance 
above 37,000; and that 72,000,000 gallons of distilled 
spirits were consumed in the country, being about six 
llons, on an average, for every man, woman, and child 
of the whole population. It also stated that abt. 400,000 
of the community were confirmed drunkards ; and that 
there appeared reason to believe that intemperance wa 
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responsible for four-fifths of the crimes committed in 
the country, for at least three-quarters of the pauperism 
existing, and for at least one-third of the mental de- 
rangement. By these exposures, and an unrelaxing 
perseverance in the course they had commenced ; by the 
circulation of tracts and the addresses of travellin 

agents; by the formation of auxiliary associations, and 
by obtaining individual responsibility, for the perform- 
ance of a variety of duties tending to promote the great 
object in view, public notice was attracted, and it led to 
an imitation of the practice in Great Britain and Ire- 
land. The basis on which these associations have been 
formed, at least in the outset, has been that of an en- 
gagement, on the part of each member, to abstain from 
the use of distilled spirits, except for medicinal pur- 
poses; and to forbear to provide them for the enter- 
tainment of friends or the supply of dependants. But 
of late years new societies have sprung into existence, 
whose practice of temperance is yet more strict; and 
they accordingly pledge themselves to a total absti- 


TEM 


nence, not from ardent ns only, t res * wines 
is class is known by the name 


of Tee-totallers. 
Temperate Zone, (tém’per-ite.) [From Lat. tempera- 


and fermented liquors. T 


tus, moderate.] (Geog.) The space on the earth between 
the tropics and the polar circles; where the heat is less 
than in the tropics, and the cold less than in the polar 
circles. The NortA T. Z. reaches from the tropic of Cancer 
to the Arctic circle, and tbe South T. Z. from the tropic 
of Capricorn to the Antarctic circle. Each has a breadth 
of 645 miles. 

Templars, or Knights of the Temple, (tém’- 
pldrz.) (Eccl. Hist.) A military order of religious per- 
sons, established at Jerusalem, A.D. 1118, for the protec- 
tion of pilgrims travelling to the Holy Land. During 
nearly two hundred years this order maintained an im- 
portant character in Europe. In every nation it had a 
particular governor, called Master of the Temple, or of 
the militia of the Temple. Their exorbitant poe and 
wealth, and the haughty manner in which they en- 
deavored to keep aloof from the control of European 
sovereigns, and act as a military 
republic independent of their 
authority, were probably the 

rincipal reasons which in- 

uced Pope Clement V. and 
Philip * the Fair " of France to 
concert their overthrow. The 
charges of heresy and idolatry, 
which were preferred against 
them, were at least unsu 
ported by evidence. In 1 
Jacques de Molay, the Grand 
Master, having been enticed 
into France, was arrested by 
Philip; the estates of the order 
were seized; many of the 7. 
were burnt alive, after the 
mockery of a trial; and, in 
1812, the order was abolished 
by a bull of Clement V. Our 
Fig. 628, representing an un- 
armed T., is copied from the 
effigy of Jean de Dreux, knight 
of the order, who died in 1280. 
— The e Order of 
Good Templars is the title of a 
secret and benevolent society, 
first organized in Ithaca, New 
York, July 21, 1852. Its mem- 
bers pledge themselves to ab- 
stain totally from the use of any 
intoxicating liquons. 

rompis (tém’p’l.) [From L. 
tempium.| An edifice dedicated 

to some deity. The word is 

generally confined to Buildings erected for heathen 
worship — with the exception of that at Jerusalem, 
called the 7. The earliest 7. were merely an open 
spot, with a rude altar of earth and stones; or an in- 
closure like that of Stonehenge. The Egyptian 7. were 


Fig. 628. 
KNIGHT TEMPLAR. 
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which heat is wont to produce. When a substance is 
heated its 7. „ It is cooled its F 
is said to decrease. T. is not the quantity of heat asso- 
ciated with a substance, for a drop of water 

sess the temperature of an while the 
quantity of heat possessed by the latter will obviously 
be infinite compared with that possessed by the former. 
In the case of a unit of heat (1 Ib. of water raised 
through 1? Fahr.), we have a definite amount of mat- 
ter which has its T. increased to a definite extent. TV. 
substances are said to be of the same 7. when, on being 
placed in contact, there is no change as their 
sensible heat; if they have different T.at the outset, 
the T. which results from their being b t into con- 
tact differs from that which either of them at first 
possessed. T. are measured by the expansion of a solid, 
liquid, or gas, under appropriate conditions, and in in- 
struments of divers forms; most usually by the ex 
pansion of a liquid in an instrument called a ther- 
mometer 


Tempering, (tém'pér-ing.) a) See STEEL. 

Tem ple, Sin WILLIAM, an eminent English statesman 
and diplomatist, B. in London, 1628, p. 1699. 

Templeton, (tZm'p'l-tün,) in Massachusetts, a town of 
Worcester co, 55 m. W. of Boston. Fop. 2,802. 

Tempo, (tàm'po.) [It.time.] (Aus.) A word used te 
signify time. The different degrees of time are desig- 
nated by the following terms: largo, adagio, andante, 
allegro, and presto; and the intermediate degrees are 
described by additions. 

Temporal, (t^m'po-ràl.) [From L. temporalis, helong- 
ing to time.] Having relation or pertaining to worldly 
or secular concerns:— correlative to spiritual; as, the 
T. revenues of the church, otherwise called temporali- 
ties, and temporals ; and the T. of the FT or the 
sovereign power they as rulers of the former 
States of the Church. — (Anat.) The 7. bones are two 
irregular bones, one on ‘each side of the head. Com- 
parative anatomy shows them to be, in reality, an as- 
semblage of five bones, the squamous, rygomatic, tym- 
panic, petrous, and mastoid : continuing permanently 
separate in the cold-blooded classes of animals; but 
coalescing in the warm-blooded, with the exception of 
the tympanic, which remains detached in birds. 

Tenacity, (te-nds'e-te.) [From L. tenacitas, a being held 


fast.] (Phys) The property by which solids resist 
forces tending to separate their particles from one 
another. It is estimated by the weights required te 


break rods or wires of the various subetances when the 
weights are suspended from them. 

Tenail, (tan-il’,) or TEN ALT. [Fr.] (Fort) An out- 
work consisting of two parallel sides with a front, in 
which is a re-entering angle. It is single or double. 

Tenant, (% nt.) [Fr.; Lat. tenens, holding.) (Latc.) 
One who occupies lands or tenements at a yearly rent, 
for life, years, or at will. 

Tenasserim Provinces, (The.) (tén-ds'se-rim,) a 
portion of Further India, consisting of a long, narrow, 
and rugged extent of territory, b. E. by , from 
which country it is separated by a chain of mta. ; S. by 
Mergui and Lower Siam ; W. by the Bay of Bengal, and 
N.by Pegu. Length, 500 m.; breadth, bet. 40 and 80 
m. Area, 33,000 sq.m. C. Tenasserim. Pop. 150,008. 

Tenby, (t/n'be,) a town and fashionable watering-place 
of England, 8. Wales, on Carmarthen Bay, at the en- 
trance of the British Channel, 11 m. 8. of Pembroke. 
Pop. 9,688. 

Tench, (tnsh.) [Fr. tanche.] (Zoól.) The common name 
of the gen. Tinca, fam Cyprinidg, comprising fishes of 
a thick form, with small scales, and a barbel at each 
side of the mouth, the teeth or the pharynx compressed 
and club-shaped. 

Tender, (t^»dür.) [From Fr. attendre, to wait for.] 
(Naut.) A small vessel employed to attend a larger 
one for supplying her with provisions or naval stores, 
to carry intelligence, &c.—(Law.) An offer either 
of money to pay a debt, or of service to be ormed 
in order to save a liability or forfeiture which would be 
incurred by non-paynient or non-performance. 

Tendons, (tén'dónz.) From L. tendo.) (Anat.) White 
elastic fibres, which connect the muscles with the bones. 


remarkable for massive dimensions, the cell, however, [Tendril, (tén'dril.) [Fr. tendron.) (Bot) A twisting, 
being always small. Those of Greece were of the most thread-like process by which one plant clings to an- 
magnificent description, and were the examples after/ other. 


which Romans erected theirs.—(Anat.) The name of 
the sides of the face above the ears, in which are the 
temporal arteries, veins, &c. 
Temperature, (tém'per-a-tiir.) [From L. temperatura, 
proportion.) (Phys) The T. of a substance is the 
amount of sensible heat associated with it. By sensible 
heat we mean heat which can be recognized by a ther- 
mometer, and which is capable of passing to other sub- 
stances, and of effecting the various changes in them 


Tenebrionids, (tn-ebre-ón'e-de.) (Bot) The Meal- 
worm fam., comprising beetles which have the body 
oblong or ovate, depressed or slightly pa aris ges 
tenns clavate, feet short, and the colors b or 
brown. 

Tenedos, (tn'edóz) A small Turkish island of the 
Sporades group, in the Greek Archi lying of 
the coast of Asia Minor, 14 m. 8. of the ta of Gab 
lipoli, C. Tenedos. 
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Tenement, (ten“e- ment.) [From L. tenens, holding.) 
(Law.) Generally, a term expressive of all corporea 
hereditaments, and of permanent incorporeal heredita- 
ments created by the sume: in its more limited, and 
beat understood signification, however, it denotes houses 
and other buildings erected upon lands. 

Teneriffe’, one of the Canary ISLANDS, q. v. 

Tenesm us, (fe-ne2’miis.) From Gr, (inesmos, a stretch- 
ing.] (Ad.) A continuous and painful sensation of 
the rectum; a constant straining and attempt to empty 
the bowel, with no result. This very distressiug pain 
is a symptom or an effect of diarrhwa or dysentery. 
The best and most expeditions remedy is a suppository 
of three or four grains of soft opium passed up the rec- 
tum. the patient assuming the recumbent position till 
the opium begins to act. 

Tenet, (%.) [L., he holds] An opinion, principle, 
or doctrine which a person believes and maintains; as 
the tenets of Christianity, &c. 

Teniers, Davin, (% ne- rz.) called THE ELDER, a famous 
painter of the Flemish school, B. in Antwerp, 1582, was 
a pupil of Rubens, after which he studied at Rome. He 
excels in genre subjects of the low-life clase, such as 
tavern scenes, rustic festivities, &c. D. 1619, — His son, 
Davin, styled THE YOUNGER, B. in Antwerp, 1610, was, 
like his father, aluo a pupil of Rubens, and became 
directur of the Academy at Antwerp, He surpassed 
his sire in genius, and is, in fact, one of the greatest 
artists of the Flemish school, being its most eminent 
delinentor of subjects similar to those treated by the 
elder Teniers. He also produced masterly historical, 
marine, and animal pieces, D. 1690, 

Tenne, (“in' ne.) Fr. tanné.) (Her) A color consist- 
ing of red and yellow in the coats of gentry; which is 
represented in engraving by diagonal lines from the 
dexter to the sinister side of the shield, traversed by 
perpendicular lines. 

Tennemann, WiLNFLM Gortiies, (fen'na-mabn.) a 
distinguished German philosopher, B. at Erfurt, 1761, 
became prof. of philosophy at Jena in 1798, and at Mar- 
burg in 1804. D. 1829. His chief work is a Hisory of 
Philosophy, 11 vols., 1798-1511. 

Tennessee, (/-nées7,) the principal river which 
Joins the Ohio, rises in Roane co., Tennessee, where it is 
formed by the confluence of the Clinch aud Holston 
rivers. It takes a winding course through N. Alabama, 
N.E. Mississippi, and Tennessee, and empties into the 
Ohio at Paducah, Kentucky, after a total flow (includ- 
ing the Holston) of 1,100 m. It ia navigable for boats 
as far as Knoxville, 500 miles from its mouth, and for 
steamers to Florence, 280 m. up stream. 

Tennessee. (t(n-nés-sc’,) n 8. State of the American 
Republic, lying bet. N. Lat. 359-362 4o, W. Lon. 829— 
909, and b. N. by Kentucky, N. E. by West Virginia, E. 
by North Carolina, S. by Georgia, Alabama, and Missis- 
sippi, and separated by the Mississippi River on the W. 
from Missouri and Arkansas. Area, 44,600 sq. m., or 
29.984.000 acres. The E. portions of the State are of a 
very mountainous character, being traversed by the 
central range of the Cumberland Mta., and by the Alle- 
ghany chain, which latter form a natural barrier sepa- 
rating it from N. Carolina. Tho W. parta of the State 
are very generally of a uniform level, and the whole 
State is well-watered, the pp. rivers being the Cumber- 
land, Tennessee, Clinch, and Holston. Iron is the chief 
mineral, lying in extensive deposits in the central part 
of the State bet. the Tennessee and Cumberland rivers. 
Coal, salt. marble, and nitreare also found. Numerous 
caverns containing archwelogical and fossil remains 
exist in various sections of the State. particularly in 
the Cumberland Mountain region. The soil, taken nlto- 
gether, is of superlor fertility, and its cultivation con- 
stitutes the most important branch of industry. The 
cereals, hemp, flax, tobacco, and cotton are the distin- 
guishing staples. T. is a well-wooded State, and yields 
excellent timber of the larger class, and boasts a climate 
of almost exceptional healthfulnces — Middle T. in par- 
ticular. In 1880, T. produced 62,532,017 bushels of In. 
dian corn from a total of 2.905.038 acrea: 7.331, 480 bush- 
els of wheat from 1,196,597 acres; of oats 4.722.938 bebe, ; 
barley 30,156 bush.: rye 156.446 bu.; buckwheat 36.772 
bush.; tobacco 29,355,052 lbs., from a total of 41.532 
acers, in this ranking as 5th: cotton 330.621 bales. 
Manuf. not hitherto important have recently largely in- 
crensed in the products of iron, which along with coal 
and limestone abound; furnaces and rolling mills are 
in successful operation, with brighter prospects in the 
future. Ier total iron production in 1°92 was 406,578 
tons. as against 31.5605 tons in 1870. She ranks as the 
14th In iron productive States of the Union. Her pro. 
duction of coal (bituminous) for the same year, was 
495.131 tons. The State is divided into the three great 
eections known »5 Fact, Middle and West Tennessee, 


— 


Tenor, (Cnr), 
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constituting altogether 85 cos., of which the pp. cities 
and towns are Nashville (the cap.), Knoxville, Green- 
ville, Memphis, Fayetteville, Murfreesboro’, and Colum. 
bia. A new Constitution was adopted in 1870, by the 
provisions of which the legislature, under the style of 
The General Assembly of the Stale of Tennessee, consists 
of a Senate aud a House of Representatives, the num- 
ber of members in each body being made to depend on 
that of the qualified voters residing in the cos. or dista, 
represented by them respectively. To carry out this 
enactment, an enumeration of such voters and an ap- 
portionment of the representatives shall take place 
every 10 years, beginning with the year 1871. In Nov., 
1870, 25 senators and 59 representatives were returned 
to the General Assembly. The number of representa- 
tives not to exceed 75 until the State shall number 
1,500,000 inhab., and in no case to exceed a maximum 
of 99. The executive power is vested in a governor, 
elected biennially, assisted by a cabinet of Stute officers, 
of whom the Secretary of State (holding office for 4 
years) and the Treasurer, or Treasurers, and the Comp- 
troller of the Treasury (elected for 2 years), are ap- 
pointed by the joint vote of both houses of the General 
Assembly. The judiciary consists of one Supreme 
Court, with such Circuit, Chancery, and other courts as 
the Legislature may from time to time see fit to estab- 
lish, along with justices of the peace. The term of of- 
fice allotted to all judges is 8 years. Ecclesiastics of 
whatever denomination are ineliyible for election to 
either house of the legislature. The State institutions 
include ample provision for the deaf nnd dumb, the 
blind, and the insane; while the prison-system com- 

rises a penitentiary on the silent plan established at 
Nashville. Education receives liberal support and de- 
velopment, not fewer than 20 collezes of a high grade 
existing within the limits of the State, besides acade 
mies and coinmon schools in number adequate to the 
demands of the population. By an article in the new 
Constitutiou, it is enacted that white and negro children 
must be taught separately. Number of children en- 
rolled in public schools 290,141, average daily attendance 
191,461; sum expended $724,862. As per U. S. census 
of 1890 the assessed value of real property was $190, 
635,100, perscnal $16,133,388. Amount raised by tax- 
ation, $626,529. Public debt, Jan. 1, 1881, $26,842,850 ; 
funded, $20,206,300, unfunded, $6,636,550. T. had in 189) 
165,650 farms, as against 118,141 in 1870, 82,358 in 1860, 
and 72.735 jn 1850. Cf those named, 108,454 were occu 
pied by their owners, 37,930 worked upon shares of 
product, and 19,256 revted for money; 17,335 of the 
farina were between 10 to 20 acres, 34,783 from 20 to 50 
acres, 39.541 from 60 to 100 acres, 63,375 from 100 to £00 
acres, and 3.549 from 500 to 1,000 aeres.— The first settle. 
ment in T. (then forming a part of N. C.), wes made near 
Knoxville in 1756, and in 1790 this region became terri- 
torialized along with Kentucky until 6 years later, 
when it became a State of the Union. In June 1561, an 
ordinance of Secession was carried, and T. became the 
theatre of many of the most important military events 
of the ensuing war. In 1870, after the adoption of the 
15th Amendment to the Federal Constitution, the State 
continued in an unsettled and excited condition, al- 
though reconstructed on a basia to entitle her to repre- 
sentation in Congress, to which body she sends 2 senators 
and 10 members of the lower house. By the census 
of 1870, the pop. is returned at 1,258,526, comprising 
926,119 whites, 322.331 persons of color, and 70 Indians 
ont of tribal relations. This shows a white gain (over 
1860-70) of 109,397, or 13:23 per ct.; and of col. of 39.312 
or 13°89 per ct. 


Tennis, (t&n'nis) [From Fr. tenir, to hold.) (Pustimes.) 


A game played by two persons with a ball struck by a 
bat called a racket: which ball i- kept in motion between 
the two players as long as possible, that being the ob- 
ject of the game. 


Tenon, (/z5'ón.) [Fr.] (Carpentry.) The end of a picce 


of timber, which is 
fitted to a mortise, 
for insertion, &c. Z., 
The form of a T. is 
various, as square, ,- 
dove-tailed, &c. š 


(Aus.) The middle 
part of a compesi- A 

tion; being theordi- : = è 

nary compass of the Fig. 629. — M, ron r; T, TENON. 
human voice, when neither raised to a treble nor low. 
ered ton bass. It is the second of the four parts reck- 
oning from the bass; and was originally the air, to 
which the other parts were auxiliary. What is called 
counter- T. (l. t en the treble and the tenor) is in reak 
ity only a higher T. 
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Ten ALFRED, ((n'nz-siin,) an eminent English 
B. in Lincolnshire, 1809, was educated at - 
ridge, where he carried off the English prize-poem in 
1829. In 1833 he published his first book of verse, en- 
titled Jems, and in 1851 succeeded Wordsworth as 
poet-laureate. His principal works include the Morte 
d Arthur ; In Memoriam; The Princess, a Medley; The 
Idyls of the King ; Enoch Arden; and The Holy Grail. 

Tenree, (e.) (Zoil) See Heparnoa. 

Tensas, (tn'sás,) a river of Louisiana, after rising in 
Carroll par., connects with the Trinity and Washita, 
after a 8. course of 250 m., 150 of which are navigable 
for half the year for steamboats.—In Louisiana, an 
E. N. E. par., washed by the Mississippi; area, 680 sq. m.; 
C. St. Joseph. 

Tense, (ten.) [From L. tempus, time.] (Gram.) An 
inflection of verbs by which they are made to signify or 
distingaish the timeof actions or events ; as the present 
T., denoting the time that now is; the preterit, or past, 
the time that was; and the fu/ure, the time that will 
be. Some T. likewise denote the state of the action as 
to its completeness or otherwise, in a certain degree or 
time, as the imperfect T., which denotes an unfinished 
action at a certain time; the perfect, a finished action 
at any time; and the pluperfect,a finished action before 
a certain time. À 

Tension, (tčn'shŭn.) [L. tensio, a stretching.) (Statics.) 
See PRESSURE. 

Tensor, ipn [From IL. tendo, Y stretch out.] 
(Anat.) An epithet for a muscle which extends the 
part T which it is fixed, as, the T. palati, T. tym- 


pani, &c. 
ent, (ent.) [From L. tentorium.) A portable pavilion 
or lodge constructed of canvas, stretched or sustained 
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Fig. 630, — ROMAN TENT. 


upon poles, used for sheltering persons from the 
weather, especially soldiers encamped. — ( Surg.) A roll 
of lint or linen cloth, employed in dilating openings, 
sinnses, &c., in the flesh. 

Tentacle, (n- [From Lat. tento, I try.) (Zool ) 
A filiform elongated, inarticulate appendage, placed on 


the head or near the mouth of many of the lower ani- | 


mals. They are used as instruments of exploration or 
prehension. Thus, the dorsal T. of some mollusks, the 
oral 7. of polyps, &c. 

Tent-Cnterpilinr. .) See CLISIOCAMPA. 


Tenth, (ténth.) [From te») ( Mus.) An interval which 


forms the octave of the chord. 
Tentorium, (/én-to're-m.) (From Lat, a tent.] 
(Anat.) A covering of dura mater stretched over 


— 
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the science which has reference to congenital malfor. 
mations and deformities. 

Terceira. See Azores. 

Terebinthine, (-bin'thin.) [From Gr. terebinthinos, 
made of turpentine.] (Chem.) Consisting of turpentine, 
or partaking of its qualities. 

Teredo, (ed.) | From L. tero, I bore into.) (Zol) 
A gen. of mollusks, fam. Pholadida ; testaceous mol- 
lusks, which form their habitations by boring holes in 
submerged timber, and thereby occasion destructive 
ravages in ships’ bottoms, sunken piles, &c. The Teredo 
navalis is worm-shaped, and about six inches long. In 
making its excavations into the wood, which it does by 
boring into the substance in the direction of the ID, 
each individual is careful to avoid the tabe formed by its 
neighbor, and often a very thin leaf alone of wood is left 
between ; it also, when a knot occurs in its path, makes 
a turn to avoid it. The ape n its growth, and the 
destructive celerity with which it works, are hardly 
credible. The only effectual way of preventing the at- 
tacks of the Teredo upon piles ie said to be by covering 
all that part which is continually beneath the surface 
with short broad-headed nails; the action of the sea- 
water on the nails producing a strong coating of rust, 
said to be superior toa 1 ied sheathing. 

Terek, Se je no of Russia, govt. 0 
rising near Mt. Elburz, and emptying into the Caspian 
Sea by a delta, in N. Lat. 449, Ux Pd 460-8, after an 
E. course of 350 m. 

Terence, TERENTIUS PUBLIUS AFER, (tir’enz,) a cele- 
brated Roman dramatist, who flourished in the 2d cen- 
tury B.c. He was a slave originally, but his abilities 
procured his liberty. Six comedies are extant under 
the name of T., which are perhaps all he produced — 
viz., Andria, Hecyra, Heauton-timoroumenos, Eun 
Phormio, and Adelphi. In conjunction with Plautus, 
T., on the revival of letters, was studied as a model by 
the most accomplished play-writers. Ilis lan is 
pure almost to being immaculate, and though . 
to Plautus in comic power, he is more than his match 
in consistency of plot and character, in tenderness, in 
wit, and in metrical skill. 

Term. (arm.) (From L. terminus, a limit.] (Law.) The 
space of time formerly allotted in the courts for the 
trial of causes, the rest of the year being considered 
vacation. Business, however, has increased 80 much 
that, although the terms are still kept on foot as af- 
fording dates, the judges hold sittings after the T. — In 
contracts, terms mean conditions upon which work is 
agreed to be pertorined. — (Arts.) A word or expression 
that denotes something peculiar to an art; as, a techni- 
cal T. 

Terminal, (tür'mi-nd!.) [Same deriv.] (Bot.) Denomi- 
nating that which grows at the extremity of a branch, 
stem, or spray; as, a terminal ecape, flower, or spike. 

Terminalia, (tür-me-na'le-ah.) A gen. of plants, O. 
Cumbretacer, characterized by the flowers having no 
petals, and the cotlyedons being rolled round each 
other, The astringent fruits or drugs of several species 
have long been employed for tanning and dyeing pur- 
poses by the natives of India, and are now imported in 
cousiderable quantities under the name of Myrobalams, 


the cerebellum. It forms a bony roof in leaping X= 


animals. 

Tenure, (^n'ir) [Fr., from L. teneo, I hold.] 
(Law.) The manuer of holding lands or tenements 
of a superior: — also termed fenancy. 

Tepic, (ta'prek,) a town of Mexico, State of Xa- 
lisco, 25 m. E. of San Blas. Pop. 12,000. 

Teramo, (ta-ra'mo,) (anc. Interamna,) a town of 
S. Italy, p. Alfruzzo-Ultra I., 28 m. N. E. of Aquila. 
Pop. 28,253. 

Teraphim, ((ra-fim.) [Heb., literally, Hn] 
(Seript.) Images kept in the houses and honore 
with a certain kind of reverence. Laban had some 
of them; and Rachel took these when leaving 
Padan-aram with her husband for Palestine (Gen. 
xxxi. 19, 30, 32-35). These images were probably 
some of the strange gods of which Jacob subse- 

uently cleansed his household (Gen. xxxv. 2, 4). 

ut it is singular that the use of them prevailed 
long among the Hebrews, apparently without con- 
sciousness that it must be displeasing in God's 
sight as a breach of the second commandment. 
Thus Micah, who had them iu his house, felt sure 
that Jehovah would bless him when he had a 
Levite to minister before them (Judges xvii. 5, 13). 
feratol . (tér-a-tol’o-je.) [From Gr. feras, a mon- 
eter, and logos, doctrine.) (Physiol.) That branch of 


Fig. 631, — TERMITES, Or WHITE ANTS; (magnifled.) 
1, Perfect termite ; 2, worker; 3, soldier. 


and used chiefly by calico-printers for the production 
of a permanent black. 
Termini, (tcir-me’ne,) [anc. Thermz,] a seaport of S 


TER 


Italy, in the island of Sicily, Val di Mazzara, on a river | 
of same name, 20 m. E. S. E. of Palermo. Pop. 10,000. | 

Terminists, ((iir’min-ists.) (Eccl. Hist) Formerly, a 
branch of the Calvinists which maintained the doctrine 
that God has decreed a fixed term before the death of 
certain persons, after which He no longer wills their 
salvation, whatever may be the duration of their exist- 
ence beyond that limit. 
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the Gulf of Gaéta. C. Capua. Pop. 653,464. This is the 
famous Campania Feliz of the ancients. Pliny extole 
its beauty and its fine situation. Florus ill it the 
finest country in the world. In ancient times, it was 
inhabited by the Ausonii, the Osci, and later by the 
Campani. The finestspart of Campania has been sepa- 
rated from it, and is that fertile tract of country which 
surrounds the Gulf of Naples like an amphitheatre. 
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Term nola e in-ól'o-je.) | From Lat. terminus, Terra di Otranto, (-0-(rahn-to,)a p. of S. Italy, form- 
r. 


That branch of a | 


a term, and ogos; a discourse. 
explains the meaning of its techni- 


science or art whic 


ing the heel of “the Italian boot; ” area, 2,883 sq. m.; 


C. Lecce. Pop. 447,982. 


cal terms. In some sciences it is of particular impor- Terra di Siena, (-se-d’nah.) [It., Siena earth.) A 


tance. 


Termitidæ, ((¢r-mit'e-de.) [From L. termes, a twig.] Terra Incognita, (-In-kdg’ne-tah.) [L. 


(Zoól.) The Termite fam. (Fig. 631), comprising neurop- | 
terous insects known by the name of White Ants, al- 
though of a widely different structure from true ants. | 
They mainly inhabit warm countries, where some of the , 
species build large conical houses called Ant-hills or | 
termitaria (Fig. 632), composed of particles of earth ce 
mented together by their secretions into a material as | 
hard as stone. These houses are penetrated within by 
galleries running in all directions from chamber to 
chamber. In each community, besides winged males | 
and females, there are wingless neuters of two classes, | 
hters and workers, and both are blind. On emerging 
rom the egg, termites have the form which they retain 
through life, never being grubs, and not becoming pupal 
like the true ants in the course of their development. 
In each termitarium there isa king and queen who are 
closely guarded by some 
of the workers in a cham- 
ber which lies on the mid- 
dle of the house. Both are 
without wings, and are 
much larger than their 
subjects. As fast as the 
queen deposits her eggs 
they are carried off by the 
workers and placed in cells À 
elsewhere. The ordinary [a 
males and females never 
work, and when they have 
acquired their wings they 
fly forth and disseminate | 
their kind. Some of them, 
after shedding their wings, become kings and queens 
of other colonies. Some species construct nests of earth 
on the trunks and branches of trees; others live inside | 
trees. Termites perform the duty of hastening the de- 
composition of decaying wood and vegetation. 

Tern, (türn.) (Zoil.) See LARIDÆ. 

Ternate, (tir’ndt.) [From Lat. terni, three each.] (Bot.) 
An epithet for a leaf that has three leaflets on a petiole, 
as in trefoil, strawberry, brambles, &c. There are leaves 
also biternate, and triternate, having three T. or three 
biternate leaflets. 

Terni, ((air’ne,) a town of Italy, p. Spoleto, near the 
Nera, 49 m. E.N.E. of Rome. In its vicinity are the re- 
nowned cascades of Velino. Pop. 15,217. 

Ternova, ((ür-no'vah,) or Tin NOVA, a town of Turkey 
i I aL. p. Bulgaria, 35 miles S.E. of Sistova. Pop. 

,000. 

Ternstrümincezse, (tárn-strom-e-a'se.) (Bot) An 
O. of plants, all. Gutiferales, consisting of trees or shrubs, | 
chiefly tropical, and many of them of great beauty, 
which, like the Clusiaceæ (Guttiferm), have imbricated 
sepals and petals, indefinite hypogynous stamens, and 
a free ovary divided into cells with the placentas in the 
axis; but differ from that order generally in their alter- 
nate leaves, hermaphrodite flowers, and usually curved 
embryo, much less fleshy, and often enveloped in albu- 


men. 

his imd (türp-sik'o-re.) (Myth.) See Muses, 
(Tux. 

Terrace, (% rds.) Fr., from Lat. terra, earth.) A plat- 
form or bank of earth raised and breasted, particularly 
in fortifications. Also,a raised walk in a garden, hav- 


ing sloping sides laid with turf. i 


Terra-Cotta, (trrah-kóttah.) It.; Lat. cerra cocti, 
baked etay.) The name given to works of art formed 
of baked clay. Ancient specimens of 7. €. work of ad- 
mirable design have been discovered in Tuscany and 
Rome. They consist of lamps and vessels of various 
kinds, besides entire figures and reliefs. 

Terra di Bari, (-de bah’re,) a p. of S. Italy, b. E. by 
the Adriatic, N. by Capitanata, W. by Basilicata, and 8. 
by Terra di Otranto. Area, 2,5658 sq. m. Surface level; 
soil fertile. C. Buri. Pop, 654,102, 

Terra di Lavoro, (-iaA-vo'roh,) a p.of S. Italy, b. S. E. 
by the Mediterranean, bet. N. Lat. 409 48’-41° 48%, E. 
Lon. 13-159. Area, 2,505 sq. m. It is intersected by rami- 
fications of the Apennines, and its coast is broken by 


brown ferruginous ochre, employed in painting. 

( Geog.) An 
unknown country; —a phrase frequently found in- 
scribed on old maps. 

Terranova, ((¢r-rah-no'vah,) a seaport town on the 8. 
coast of Sicily, p. Caltanisetta, 15 m. E. of Alicata. J. 
13.539. 

Terrapin, (&rra-pin. 

Terre Bonne, (tair 
washed by the 
Houma. 

Terre Haute, (tr'ra hot) in Indiana, a prosperous 
city, C. of Vigo co., on the Wabash, 73 m. W.S.W. of 
Indianapolis. It is a place of active trade, is a railroad 
oo and one of the termini of the Wabash and Erie 


(Zotl.) See TESTUDINATA, 
n’,) in Louisiana, a S.E. par., 
ult of Mexico; area, 1,640 sq. m.; C. 


al. 

Terrell, (%,) in Georgia, a S. W. co.; area, 350 sq. 
m.; C. Dawson. 

Terre Plein, (tar plàn'.) [Fr., an open space.] ( Fort.) 
The horizontal surface of the rampart where the guus 
are placed and worked. It is bounded outside by the 
parapet, and inside by the inner slope of the rampart. 

Terrestrial, ((/r-ré#tre-d!.) (From L. terra, the earth.] 
Pertaining to the earth; existing on the earth. Per- 
taining to the world, or to the present state. 

Terrier, ((:7're-tir.) {Same deriv.) (ZoóL) A small 
kind of dog, remarkable for sagacity, vivacity, cou 
and cayerness in the pursuit of “vermin,” which il 
readily iollows into burrows. 

Territorial Court, ((ér-reto've-àl) (Amer. Law.) 
In each territory there is a court, consisting of a chief 
justice and two associate justices, whose powers and 
duties are conferred upon them by the act of Congres. 
which created the territory. In all the 7. courts there 
is an appeal to the supreme court of the U. States where 
the value in dispute exceeds one thousand dollars. 

Territory, ((¢r’re-to-re.) (From L. territorium, a tract 
of earth.] (Amer. Law) A section of country subject 
to, and forming an integral part of. the American Union, 
not belonging to any State, but with a separate juris- 
diction and government of its own, Such political 
divisions are 11 in number, viz. : Alaska, Arizona, Colo- 
rado, Dakota, Idaho, Indian Ter., Montana, New Mexico, 
Utah, Washington Ter., and Wyoming. 

Tertian, ((irishe-in.) [From L. tertianus, belonging to 
the third.] 9 An ague or intermitting fever, the 
parox ysms of which return every alternate day. 

Tertiaries, (Zodl.) See FEATHERS. 

Tertiary Formations, ((ir'she-a-re.) m Lat. 
tertiarius, belonging to the third part.] (@Geol.) A series 
of strata posterior in date to the secondary (the latest 
portion of which is the cretaceous series), and extend- 
ing to certain deposits that are termed post-pliocene. 
This series has been divided into groups according to 
the relative numbers of recent and extinct species of 
shells which they contain. The oldest group of beds 
containing only about 314 per cent. of recent species 
has been denominated Focene; that with from 17 to 30 
per cent. of recent shells constitutes the Miocene group; 
whilst that containing from 35 to 95 per cent. of recent 
shells has been formed into the Pliocene group. 

Tesla, NIKOLA, an electrician, b. 1851, at Smiljim, 
Croatia ; engaged in electrical work in France ; after- 
ward came to the U. S, where he became associated 
with Edison ; and later established a laboratory for 
electrical research in New York. He haa invented 
various electrical appliances, including new forms of 
motors, incandescent burners, an oscillating dynamo, 
etc., and the rotary magnetic field used in the Niagara 
Falls Electrical Works. His experiments with the 
light-yielding electrical current have been strikingly 
original and full of promise of future developments. 

Terzetto, (/ér-z'to.) [It.] (Mus) A musical com- 
position in three parts. 

Tesselated, ((és‘sel-dt-€d.) [From L. tessella, a small 
cube.] Formed in mosaic work, or characterized by 
small squares after the manner of a chess-board ; as, a 
tessellated pavement. 

Test, (st.) Fr., from L. testis, one who attests.] (Chem.) 
A term applied to any substance which serves to detect 
ure presence of any constituent in a compound; thus 
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barytes will indicate the presence of sulphuric acid; 
starch that of iodine, &c. —(Meta/L) A cupelor pot for 
separating base metals from gold or silver. 

Testament, (t&5ta-n2nt.) From L. testamentum, a 
bequeathing by will.] (Law.) Same as WILL, 9. t. — 
3 The name of each of the volumes of the Holy 

riptures, that is, of the Old and the New Testaments. 

Testator, (ts-ta'tór.) [L.] (Law.) One who devises 
something by means of a will or testament ;—testairiz 
is tlie feminine form. 

Testicle, ste-.) pom L. testis, a witness.) (Anat.) 
One of the two glands or spermatic cells in male ani- 
mals. 

Testigos, (te-te dr,) a cluster of islands, belonging 
to Venezuela, in the Caribbean Sea, lying 50 m. N.W. of 
Margarita, in N. Lat. 119 23’, W. Lon. 63? 12’. 

Testimony, (tiste-mo-ne.) (From Lat. testimonium ; 
testis, a witness.] The evidence of facts: oral, as in a 
court of law; or written, as in the records of history. 
T. is probable and credible when in accordance with 
genera] experience, corroborated, and disinterested ; but 
improbable and unworthy of credit, when contrary to 
general experience, and uncorroborated. 

Testing, ting.) [From Fr. teste, the cupel used by 
refiners; Lat. (esta, baked earthenware.) (Metall.) 
The operation of refining large quantities of gold or 
silver by means of lead, in the vessel called a test. In 
this process tlie extraneous matter is vitrified, scorified, 
or driven off, and the metal left pure. 

Testudinaria, ((¢s-tu-de-na’re-ah.) [From L. testudo, 
a tortoise.) A gen. of plants, O. Dioscoreacex, closely 
allied to Dioscorea. The best-known, T. elephantipes, is 
occasionally seen in greenhouses in this country, where 
it is commonly called the Elephant s-foot, in reference to 
its unwieldy rootstock. At the Cape it is known as 
Hottentot's Bread: the fleshy inside of its rootstocks 
having at one time afforded part of the food of the Hot- 
tentots, though now it is only eaten by baboons and 
other animals. 

Yestudinata, (t/s-tu-din-a'tah,) or CHELONIA. [Same 
deriv.] (Zod/.) The Turtles, under which general appella- 
tion is inclndeda numerous and interesting O. of reptiles, 
which are distinguished. at the first glance, by their body 
being inclosed in a double buckler, which only allows the 
head and neck, the tail, and the four limbs to be pro- 
truded. They are slow animals; extremely tenacious 
of life; and 
forlongevity 
they are un- 
equalled, ac- 
tual proof 
having been 
given of 
some which 
were known 
to have lived 
upwards of 
two hundred 
years. Their 
motions are 
slow and 
awkward, 
andtheir 
sensations 
appear to be 
very obtuse, 
They require 
very little 
nourish- 
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ment, and 

can even re- 

main for 

months Fig. 633. — SKELETON OF A TURTLE; 

without (plastrou removed.) 

taking any. cv, cervical vertebrae; ph, phalanges; c, carpus; 

For the most ru, radius and ulna; A, humerus; sc, scapula; 
rt they in- Al, clavicle; co, coracoid bone ; dv, dorsal ver- 

Pl t the tebrw; p, pelvis; f, femur; tf, tibia and fibula ; 


ts, tarsus; mt, metatarsus; pe, phalanges. 
warmer re- sis (PSP € 


gions of the globe; though many species will bear re- 
moval to colder climates, where, however, they pass the 
winter in a torpid state. The upper buckler, termed 
the carapace or shield, is highly arched and very strong 
inthe Land Tortoises; but more flattened in the aquatic 
families, for the better adaptation of their form to mo- 
tion ina liquid. The inferior buckler, named the plas- 
tron or breast-plate, differs considerably in degree of 
development, and in the relative consolidation of its dif- 
ferent parts. It is most complete in the Land Tortoises ; 
in many of which the anterior and posterior portions of 
it are so jointed to the centre-piece, as to beable to close 
the orifices before and behind, after the head, tail, and 
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of the greatly expanded ribs and sternum (Fig. — 
together with ossified skin. The jaws are covered wi 

a horny substance, and destitute of true teeth. The 
Land-Tortoise fam. ( Testudinina) comprises turtles whick 
have the shell high and arched, and the legs and feet so 
arranged that the body is raised free from the ground. The 
Terrapin fam. ( Emydoid s) comprises turtles which bave 
the shell highest in the middle, and the sternum flat, 
broad, and long. Most of its members inhabit bogs, 
marshes, still streams, and ponds. Some, however, live 
upon the land; nearly all are perfectly harmless. 
Their food is both vegetable and animal. Their eggs 
are more or less elongated, and covered with a shell 
which is in most cases flexible. The Mud-turtle fam. 
(Cinosternoid#) comprises turtles which are long and 
narrow, and whose average size is less than that of any 
other family of Testudinata. They are aquatic, but 
come out of the water to bask in the sunshine, yet 
remain so near as to drop in on the slightest alarm. 
They lay three to five hard-shelled eggs, with a glazed 
surface. The Snapping-turtle fam. (Chelydroidæ) com- 
prises turtles which have the body high in front, low 
behind, head large, neck large and long, both jaws 
strongly hooked, the tail long and powerful. They are 
aquatic, but are very frequently found upon the land 
near the water. They are exceedingly powerful and 
voracious, devouring smaller reptiles, fishes, young 
ducks, and other animals. When molested, they take 
the defensive, raise themselves upon their legs and tail, 
open wide the month, and, forcibly throwing the body 
forward, snap the jaws upon the assailant with fearful 
power. They are fully a match for ay rae Sen they 
are likely to meet with except man. e eggs are 
numerous and spherical. — The Sea-turtles (sub-order 
Chelonii) are perfectly adapted for swimming, or flying 
through the water, and never leave the sea except to 
lay their eggs, which are placed near the shore in the 
sand. The Loggerhead fam. (Chelonioide) comprises 
turtles whose general form is something like a heart 
flattened on one side, and furnished in front with a pair 
of large flat, wing-like, scaly flippers, and behind with 
a pair of scaly rudders. The Green Turtle, Chelonta 
mydas, of the warm parts of the Atlantic coast of 
America, attains a weight of 200 to 300 pounds, cr more. 
It is highly prized for food, and great numbers art 
caught on shore at night, as they come there to de- 
posit their eggs, The Hawk-bill, or Tortoise-shell 
Turtle, Eretmochelys imbricata, of the warm parts of the 
Atlantic, approaches the Green Turtles in size, and the 
plates of its shell furnish the well-known and highly 
prized tortoise-shell. The Loggerhead Turtle, Thalas- 
sochelys Caouana, of the Atlantic and Mediterranean, is 
the largest of all the turtles, except Sphargis. ol- 
brook gives the dimensions of one specimen as follows: 
head twelve and a half inches long and ten wide, shell 
forty-two inches long and thirty-four wide, and sternum 
twenty-eight inches long. It is frequently seen in 
mid-ocean floating upon the waves, apparently asleep. 
The Sphargis fam. (Sphargidide) comprises turtles 
whose general form is something like that of a flattened 
pyramid, and the body is covered with a thick coria- 
ceous skin, instead of a hard shell. Sphargis coriacea, of 
the Atlantic and Mediterranean, is the largest of all 
turtles, attaining the weight of 1200 to 2000 pounds, in 
some cases. One caught in Chesapeake Bay had a total 
length of almost eight feet. Fossil turtles are found 
in both continents. 

Testudo, (tu do.) [L., a tortoise.] (Zool) See TES- 
TUDINATA.— ( Mil.) A contrivance used by the Grecka 
and Romans in attacking fortified places. It was 
formed by the troops holding their shields over their 
heads, so as that one overlapped another, and formed a 
penthouse, which threw off the missiles of the enemy 
from the soldiers, as they approached the walls. It re- 
ceived its name from its resemblance to the shell of a 
tortoise. 

Tetanus, (^''a-nüs) [L.; from Gr. tetanos, literally, 
a stretching.) (Med) A spasmodic contraction of the 
muscles of voluntary motion, particularly of those 
which shut the lower jaw; this is termed a locked jaw. 
It is frequently caused by lacerated wounds, which are 
not necessarily of a severe character; also, in hot 
climates, by exposure to cold, and suppressed perspira- 
tion; in the former case it is generally fatal, in the lat. 
ter it is sometimes cured, 

Tethys, Gee.) (Myti.) The daughter of Uranus and 
Terra, and wife of Oceanus; the mother of the river 
deities. 

Tetrabranchiata, (t¢t-rah-brdang-ke-a'tah.) (Zoél.) 
An order of cephalopodous mollusks, which are nearly 
extinct, the anly remaining representative of it being 
the Pearly Nautilus. 


legs have been drawn in. This hard covering is formed | Tetradecapods, (-dek'ah-pódz.) (Zol) An O. of 
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comprising those which normally have the two uppermost lobes of the corolla, the lowermost 
seven cephalic segments and pairs of appendages, and| pair being the longest ; and a style divided at the apex 
t. into two nearly equal prongs. The nuts forming the 
Tetragon, ((it ra- gon.) [From Gr. tetra, four, and gó-| fruit are netted or wrin ed, and attached near the base 
Geom.) A figure having four angles, of their inner sides. 
ag a square, & rhombus, &c. Teuthide, (tu'the-de-) (Zo)l.) The Lancet-fish fam., 
Tetrahedron, (-é’drdn.) (From Gr. tetra, four, and| comprising gpine-rayed fishes which inhabit the warm 
a (Geom.) A figure comprehended under] seas. The Surgeon, Acanthurus plilebotomus, 6 or 10 in. 
four nilateral and equal triangles. It is one of the long, has à movable spine at the base of the tail. 
five P ic bodies, or re ular solids. Teutonic, (tu-tón' lk.) Belonging to the Teutones, an 
getrahexahedral, ( dral.) [From Gr. tetra, ancient powerful German tribe, who, after defcating 
four, hex, six, and hedra, & base. ( Crystal.) Exhibiting Manlius and Scipio, B. C- 105, were totally defeated by 
four ranges of faces, One above another, each range Marius, at Aque Sextis (the modern Aix), B. C 102. — 
containing gix faces. T. Languages. A name given to the dialects which are 
Tetraonide, (-ra-ón'e-de-) (ZoWl. The Grouse fam., comprised under the High German, Low German, an 
* 0. Rasores, comprising birds which have the nasal fosse Scandinavian branches of the Aryan family of lan- 
filled and covered with feathers, tarsi densely feathered, per Of these, the Engiish and Dutch belong to the 
toes usually naked and pectinated along their edges. ow German branch. These dialects cannot be irectly 
The gen. Tetrao has the tarsus feathered to and between derived from each other, any more than Greek can be 
the bases of the toes, and the color mainly black. Jt derived from Latin, or Latin from Greek, or either of 
includes the Canada Grouse or Spruce Partridge, T. these from Sanskrit ; and if they are traceable at all 
Cane densis, which is 16 inches long; and the Cock of | toa common source, this source must be found in a lan- 
the Woods, or Capercailzie, T. urogallus, of Europe,] guage preceding all dialects which are known to us his- 
which is larger than the Turkey, being the largest of torically.— T. Order. A religious order of knights, e8- 
the Galline. The gen. Cupidonia has the tail short, the tablished towards the close of the 12th cent., and thus 
bare space of the neck concealed by & tuft of lanceolate called because consisting chiefly of Germans or Teutones. 


icken pido, o he Western prairies, which is Christian reli ion against the infidels, and to tuke care 
abt. 16 inches long, colors whitish-brown and brownish- of the sick in the Holy Land. They settled in Polan 
llow. tu long, pO nted feathers on each side in 1233, and were united with the Brethren of the Swo 


of the neck covers & naked, orange-colored air-sack,| in 1237. They conquered Prussia in 1283 ; but insur- 
which is capable of great inflation. These air-sacks en- rections afterwards broke out, and they were defeated 
able the males to produce the peculiar booming sounds| by the Poles and Lithuanians n a at battle near 
which are always heard Curing the pairing season. Tannenburg in Germany, July 15,1410, when the grand- 
When the air-receptacles are inflated, the bird lowers master and 40,000 of his followers were slain. The 
his head to the ground, and, opening its bill, utters & Order was abolished by Napoleon in 1809, its lands 


succession of sounds, going from loud to low till the assing to the sovereigns in whose dominions they 
air of the sacks is exhausted ; then immediately erect- ay. It, however, still continues to preserve & titular 
ing itself and inflating e sacks, it procee as before existence in Austria. 


s may d a mile or more. The gen. | Texas, ters ds,) a S. Stute and the largest in the Amer- 
Bonassa has 18 tail-feathers, the lower half of the tarsi | ican Union, is embraced bet. N. Lat. 25° 50/-36° 30’, W 
* u . . 

tuft of proad, soft feathers, and the head with a goft by Arkansas, E. by Louisiana, &.E. by the Mexican 
crest. It includes the Ruffed Grouse, or Partridge, B. Gulf, and 8. by Mexico, from which country it is divided 
umbellus, well known in almost every quarter of the U.| by the Rio Grande, W. by New Mexico, and N.W. by a 
States. It is 18 ins. corner of Colorado. Maximum length from N.W. to 
8. E. 800 m.; main width from E. to W. 750 m. Area, 
237,504 8q. m., OF 152,002,560 acres. This vast region is 
of an irregular shape, with & * pan-handle » reaching 


gpots of lighter; the N. bet. New Mexico and Indian Ter., and presents in 


under whitish its general surface a great inclined plane sloping grad- 
ba ith dull ually E. to the Gulf, and distributed over three natural 
brown; the feathers gones: the coast, or low-lying 8 consisting 
ef the ruff are black ; mainly of rich pastures; the rolling prairie section, oc- 
the beautiful tail is cupying the great central division of the State, and one 
tip wi gray, well-wooded and watered. and fertile of Boh, and the 
and has à gubtermi- third, or hilly region, taking up nearly the whole of 
nal bar of c the S. W. angle of the State, and alpine in its charac- 
This bird prefers the teristic features, being intersected by the Apache Mts., 
borders of forests, and the lower spurs of the Guadalupe range, besi 

open woods, thickets Fig. 634. other isolated mountain groups N. of this mountain- 
of evergreens and  RUFFED GROUP p, OR PARTRIDGE. belt extends the arid table-land known as El Llano Be 
birches, and the vi- tacado (“ the staked plain „), a waste without woed, 


cinity of brooks shaded with alder. The Ptarmigans,| water, or grass, lying bet. the Apache country and t 

gen. Lagopus, have the legs closely feathered to the which formed the hunting-groun of the Kiowas and 
claws. They are snow-white in winter; while in Sum- Comanches. The pp: rivers of Texas, after the Rio 
mer they are more or less marked with black, brown, Grande already mentioned, are the Red River, Trinity 
and yellow. The Sage Cock, or Cock of the Plains, Brazos, Guadalupe, Colorado, Nueces, Antonio, and 


a 
rtions of America, is 29 inches loug; the upper parts] the upper waters of the Canadian and the torks of the 
mottled with black, brown, and brownish yellow; the| Washita. Few good harbors exist, that of Galvestom 
under parts black and white. being the best and most accessible. The Texan climate 
Tetrarch, (te’trargk.) [From Gr. tetrarchés ; tetra,four,| is eminently healthful, and the seasons are two, the wet 
and archo, I govern. A Roman governor of the fourth and the dry. Winter, in its properly understood sense, 
rt of a Pent it Such originally was the import of cannot be gaid to exist; on the other hand, the sum- 


the title T. ; but it was afterwards applied to any ey mers are very hot. T.is pre-eminently the finest graz- 
king or sovereign. The office, oF the territory ol 8 T.| ingcountry in the Union, and fattens numerous herds of 
was called a tetrarchate. cattle and droves of horses on her rich and far-reaching 
Tetters. (tit tura.) ( Med.) See HERPES. prairies. Great parts of it are heavily and magnificently 


Tetuan, (tait-oo-ahn’,) a fortified seaport of Morocco, N. timbered, and with the fruits of the tropical zone, those 
Africa, p. Fez, on the Straits of Gibraltar, 18 m. &&W.| ofthe tempere, excepting the apple, grow in prime 
of Ceuta. In 1861, after the termination of the war quality an Vani 
with Morocco, this place was taken possession of ty| and a variety of dye-woods and gums are among the 
Spain. Pop. 17,000. products of the soil. Previous to the Civil War, the 
Teucrium. (tu'kre-üm.) (Bot) The Germanders, à raising of cotton constituted the main agricultural im 
gen. of herbs and shrubs, O. Lamiace®, comprising dustry, a with the pastoral occupation stock- 
nearly & hundred species, widely dispersed throughout ing, engag the bulk of the 18 According to the U. 
-to .had farms, as compared with 
either with the teeth all equal or the upper one much 61,126 in 1870. 891 in 1860, and 12,198 in 1850. Ot 
broader; a short-tubed corolla, with the four upper those iu 1 V 16,7 contained between 10 and 20 acres; 
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behs.; wheat 2,555,652 bshs., oats 4,865,016 bens 
ley 75,842 bahs.: rye 25.758 bshs.; Luckwheat 2,704 
behs.; cotton $03,642 bales, produced from a total of 
2,173,732 acres; tobaceo 221,253 Ibs. The State is politi- 
cally divided into 231 cos., of which the chief towns and 


nar- | Thales, (tha'lZz. 


THE 


A celebrated Grecian 


n the 7th and 6th cent > 


who flourished es B.C. He 


was one of the seven wise men of Greece; and he also 


redicted the famous eclipse of the sun, which happened 
u 585 B. C. 


centres of trade and pop. are Galveston, Austin (the C.). Thalia, (t^ha'le-ah.) (Myth.) One of the Muses, 9. v. 


Houston, Indianola, Dallas. Denison. Jefferson. Paris, Thallium. (hal le-ŭm.) 


San Antonia, Victoria and Waco. Salt, iron and coarse 
woollens form the chief items of manuf., and the exports 
include chiefly cotton, woc!, sugar. tobacco and cattle. 
according to the U. S. cenzus of 1890, the assessed value 
of real estate was $186,297 495, personal property, 8114. 
227,912. The public State debt, same year, was $5,034,- 
109; amount raised by taxation for State purposes, 
$1,396,170. The number of pupils enrolled at tbe pub- 
lic schools was 186,786, out of a total school population 
of 230,527 ; amount expended for educational] purposes in 
1880, $753,346. The representation in Congress has in- 
creased from 6 to 11 members, and immigration into 7. 
has assumed vast proportions. The governor is elected 


for four years. The legislative power is vested in the Thallogens, ad! 


House of Rep., members thereof elected for two years, 
and in the Senate elected for four years. 7. sends to the 
Wederal] Congress 2 cen tors and 11 representatives. This 
country, first partially explored by La Salle in 1687, be- 


Gr. thalios, a green bud. 
(Chem.) A metallic element discovered by Crookes in 
1561 by means of spectrum analysis. It has been found 
in certain mineral waters, but the largest quantity has 
been yielded by flue-dust. It has a metallic lustre, 
with a color near that of tin. Its sp. gr. is 119. It 
is very soft, being easily scratched by lead, is very mal- 
leable, but is with difficulty drawn into wire. Rubbed 
on paper it gives a dark mark, which rapidly fades. Its 
melting-point is 550°, and it vaporizes at a little higher 
temperature. It yields, during combustion in the flame 
of a spirit-lamp, an intense green color; and it com- 
municates a single green line to the by wnich 
line it was originally detected. ^ : 

lo-j?nz.) From Gr. thallos, a shoot, 
and gennein, to produce.] ( Bot.) The first class of the 
vegetable kingdom, comprising flowerless plants whose 
stems and leaves are undistinguishable. It includes the 
all. Algales, Pungales, and Lichenales. 


came settled by the Spaniards, who gave it the name | Thallophytes. (Bot) See CORMOPHYTES. 
of New PNE in 1715, but their progress was im- Thames, (tame, one of the principal of English rivers, 
ian 


pras by In nostility, and after the cession of 
uisiana by France in 1803, T. became a territory 
whoso ownership lay in dispute between Spain and the 
American govt. During the course of years, several 
attempts were made to wrest it from Spanish-Mexican 


rises under the name of Isis on the borders of the cos. 
Wilts and Gloucester, and taking a devious but general 
E. course, flows through the cities of Westminster and 
London, until its embouchure, by a noble estuary below 
Greenwich, into the German Ocean. Its length is 215 m. 


control; and in 1820, an American, Moses Austin. the | Thames, a river of Canada W., flowing into Lake St. 


raptee of a tract of land from the Mexican govt., 
ouuded the city which has since borne his name. The 
frontier community thus initiated partook of a lawless 
and unsettled character till 1535, when Gen. Houston 
(4. v.) erected T. into a provisional govt., and expelled | 
1e Mexicans beyond her limits. After the defeat of | 
Santa Anna at San Jacinto (q. v.), T. became an inde- 
ndent republic, and as such was recognized in 1840 
y Englan 
invasion of T. originated the so-called Mexican War, 
and the country became a unit of the American Union. 
In 1860, 7. embraced with ardor the cause of Secession, 
and gave both men, money, and munitions in no stint 
to the maintenance of the Confederate army. After its 


close, a new State Constitution was adopted, and T., after | The’a. 


paeng the 14th and 15th Amendments to the Constitu- 
tion of the U. S., was reconstructed for Congressional 
representation. Pvp. in 1870, 818,579, embracing 564,- 
700 whites, 253,475 colored persons, 25 Chinese, and 699 
Indians (379 out of tribal relations, 320 nomads). These 
figures exhibit a gain over the numbers recorded by 
ind 143 909 c slored (or 8.11 whites (or 35°48 per cent.), 
an colo: or 84.17 cent.). F. at present, 
2,232,220. m 
Tex’as, in Mo a 8. co.; area, 1,250 sq. m.; C. Houston. 
Texel, (The,) (t^s) an island of Holland, lying at 
the 8. entrance to the Zuyder-Zee, and divided by the 
Mart-diep channel from the p. of N. Holland. 
Textile, (tu.) [From L. — An epithet given 
to whatever is woven or capable of being woven. T. 
fabrics accordingly signify stuffs of every description, 
no matter what the materials may be of which they 
are com posed. 
Tezcuco, ((àz-koo'ko,) a lake of Mexico, situate abt. 3 
m. E. of the city of Mexico. It is 15 m. in length, 9 in 
breadth, and formerly contained several islands upon 
which the anc. city of Mexico was built. 
Thackeray, WII MAKEPEACE, (thdk’ir-a,) a dis- 
tinguished English novelist, B. in Calcutta, 1811, was 
educated at Cambridge. After devoting some time to 
artistic pursuits, he embraced the profession of litera- 
ture, and, under the nom de plume of Michael Angelo 
Titmarsh," became known as a humoriatic writer of 
the first eminence. He became editor of the ** Cornhill 
Magazine " in 1860, and D. in London in 1863. His best 
works are: Vanity Fair, Pendennis, Esmond, and The 


Newcomes. 
Thais, (fha'is.) The celebrated hetera of Athens, who 
accompanied Alexander the Great, and persuaded him 
to burn Persepolis. 
Thalamus, ((hdl’amiis.) [L., a receptacle.) (Bot.) 
The receptacle of a flower; the part on which the car- 
ls are placed. 
Thalberg, Sicismunp, (fahl'bairg,) an eminent pianist, 
B. in Geneva, 1812, studied under Hummel at Vienna, 
&nd, entering upon a professional career at Paris in 
1830, became the founder of a school, of which Chopin 
and Liszt have been among the most distinguished dis- 
ciples. His works include Florinda, an opera, aud stu- 
dies, concertos, fantasias, &c. D. 1871. 


France, and Belgium. In 1545, a Mexican Thane, (an.) [A. 8. thegn. 


Clair, after a S. W. course of 160 m. from its source in 
Oxford co. On its banks, Oct. 5, 1813, the Americans 
under Gen. Harrison gained a victory over an English 
force commanded by Gen. Proctor; in which battle 
Tecumseh (q. v.), the latter's Indian ally, was killed. 


Thamm ug, amn moor.) The tenth month of the Jewish 


civil year, containing 29 days, and answering to a part 
of June and of July. 
A title of honor among 
the Anglo-Saxons. Its original meaning was servant, 
and it was applied to the followers of kings and chief- 
tains; but it was afterwards given to all landed pro- 
prietors above the degree of alderman, and under that 
of earl. There were superior and subordinate 7. 
Chin. tcha.] (Bot) The Tea-plant, a of 
shrubs, O. Ternstrémiacex, the dried leaves of which are 
called tea. There is but 538 of the tea-plant. 
Thea viridis (Fig. 635), — Thea bohea and Thea assamensis 
being now considered to be mere varieties. The tea- 
plant is native of China, Japan, and Tonquin, flourish- 
ing most in valleys, the sloping sides of mountains, and 
the banks of rivers ex to the southern rays of the 
sun. The names given in commerce to the different 
sorts of tea are unknown to the Chinese, the imperial 
excepted, and are supposed to have been applied by the 
merchants of Canton. The black teas are, Con- 
gou, Campor, Souchong, Caper, and Pekoe ; the green teas 
are, Twankay. Hyson skin, young Hyson, Hyson, Imperial, 
and Gunpowder. The quality of tea depends very much 
on the season in which the leaves are picked, the mode 
in which it is pre- 
pared, and the dis- 
trict in which it 
ws. Green tea 
is said to owe its 
color to au extract 
of edis 2 to Prus- : 
sian lue, and 
gypsum ; and the 
Jlowering kinds 
their rich tint to 
the leaves of the 
Olea fragrans and 
other plants. The 
most remarkable 
substances in teas 
are tannin, an es- 
sential oil to 
which it owes its 
aroma, and an al- 
kaloid named theine. 100 parts of dried tea contain, on 
an average, about 6 parts nitrogen ; the Jargest amount, 
by far, that has been detected in any vegetable, Tea, 
taken in moderation, is beneficial to the es d but in 
most constitutions, if taken ip excess, it uces con- 
siderable excitement and wakefulness. Tea and coffee 
owe their energy to two substances, Theine and Caffeine, 
which differ in name, but are identical in nature. The 


tea-plant is the growth of a particular region, situated 
8 the 30th and 33d degrees of north latitude. 


Fig. 635. — TEA-PLANT. 


. —— 
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The trees are planted four or five feet asunder ; they 
a very stunted appearance ; and are not allowed 
w higher than is convenient for men, women, and 
pick the leaves. hen th 
put into wide shallow baskets, and placed on 

ind, or mild sunshine, 
noon. They are then placed on 
ten or twelve 
and kept atirred 


table to be drawn or picked over. The 
gmallest leaves are called by the Chinese a-ho; 
.chong ; the third, Su-chong ; and the fourth, 
T. to the am't of 61,263,440 
* t $15,058,931, | 
ued at $18,919,705. By act 


ay 1, 1872, T. was placed on the free list, | 

import duties to be collected. 

the'a-tr.) [From Gr. theatron, & 8 
i the public performance 

.or musical entertainments. 

Turnk.] (Anc. Geog.) The prin- 


Beotia, seated on the river Tamenus. Its 
t 


fame was in legendary Greece; it was built 
by Cadmus; Amphion reared its walls; the Sphinx, 
(Edipus, and the fatal combat of Eteocles and Poly- 


rank among 
death, and never recovered from the 
by Alexander the Great, in 336 B. 
called No in the 0l 
Iliad celebrated for its 
forces. y 
there. Among the magnificent temples 
of Luxor and Karnak, on the E. bank of 
Theft. (théft) [From A. 8. theofth.) ( 
LARCENY, g. v. 
Ch 


and its vast military 
was especially worshipped 


implies & 

fies in modern usage a denial 
does not. 

Theiss, (tis,) (Hung. Tisza,) a great river of Hungary, 
rising in the N.E. of that kingdom, and joining the 

, 22 miles E. of Peterwardein, after à generally 


500 m. 
(Myth.) The daughter of Ceelus and 
dess of ; according to some le- 
gends, married to Jupiter. 
Themistocles, (the-mis’to-kléz,) a celebrated Athe- 


and statesman, by whose counsel the 


Theobroms, (the-o-bro’mah.) (From Gr. Theos, God, 
and broma it.] (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. Bythneri- 
acer. The Cacao or Cocoa of commerce is chiefly pro- 

duced by T. cacao. It is a small tree, seldom more than 

16 or 18 feet high; . 

and has large 9 NN 

long taper- point- 7 J 

cd leaves,and clus- 2 

ters of flowers J 

with a rose-col- . 

ored calyx an 

puc petals. 

ts fruits vary 


from 6 to 10 ins. 
in length and 3 to 
5 in breadth, and 
are oblong, blunt, 
and marked with 
10 elevated ribs 
running length- 
ways. Each fruit 
contains between 
50 and 100 seeds, 
anditisfrom these 
that the Cacao is 
prepared. To pre- 
pare them for use, 


Fig. 636, — TILEOBROMA CACAO: 


pectacle.] Theoc 


Testament, and in the | 
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the seeds are roasted in revolving metal cylinders, then 
bruised to loose removed 
fanning), 1 commonly called “ cocon- 


variable amounts of sugar an 
ent kinds of cocoa, or sweetened 
vanilla or other substances for the formation of choco- 
As an article of food, cocoa is exceedingly valuar 
the large amount of nutritive matter it con- 

i much inferior 
amount (50 
it contains, and also to the fact 
taken into the stoni- 
infusion is drunk. 
iar principle, which is called theo- 


ach, while with tea 
It contains & pecu 


omine. 
Theocracy: (te- ra-se.) [From Gr. theokratia ; Theos, 
od, and kratos, power. A state governed by the in 


mediate direction of God. 

ritus. (the-ok'ri-tiis.) A Sicilian idyllic poet who 
flourished in the 3d century B. c. 

Theodolite, (-6d’0-lit.) A mathematical instrument 
much used in surveying, for the taking of angles. 
consists of & small telescope, which may be moved both 
vertically and horizontally ; the vertical and horizontal 
angles described with it being indicated by graduate 


(the-üd'o-rlk,) styled THE Great, [Lat. The- 
king of the Goths, who, after the 
overthrow of the Western Empire, made himself king 


s. John IV. 641; D. 
in the same year. 

odosius I. FLAVIUS, (the-o-do'she-ŭs,) surnamed 
p., was the jast Roman 


cre of Thessalonica, W i 
the great archbishop 


Anas 


6. 

(the- je.) or DIVINITY. (From Gr. 
s, God, logos, & discourse.) The study of 
It may be divided into several branches, as, 
ical T., which consists in the explanation and 
interpretation of the Scriptures. 9. Didactic or specw 
which the several doctrines of religion are 
ed, and supported. 3. Systematic 1. 
dogmas methodically, 8° as to 
to contemplate them in their natural connec- 
tion, and to perceive both the mutual dependence of the 
ole. 4. Practical T. 
which consists of an exhibition, first, of precepts and 
of the motives for complying 

with them. 
Theophrastus, 
and naturalist, who 


(the-o-frds'tüs,) a 
flourished at 


Greek philosopher 
the end of the 4th 


century, P. C. 
Theorbo. (che ar bo) (From It. tiorba.] (Mus) An 
instrument m ide in form of a large lute except that it 


lias two necks. It was formerly used by the Italians 
for playing ^ thorough bass. 

Theorem. 'the'o-rém.) (From Gr. throréma— theoreo, I 
look at.) ( Geom.) A something proposed to be proved; 
in contradistinction to a problem, which requires some- 
thing to be done. T. requires @ emonstration ; & 

lution. — (Aly) It is sometimes used to 


yreblem, & 80 
| denote a rule, particular! y when that rule is expressed 


| by symbols. 
Theory, (the’o-re.) (Same deriv.] A word opposed to 
act, or matter of fact, and signifying that a certain class 


of facts have been generalized and brought into a sin- 
It thus corresponds to à 
law of nature. — ^* is also 
of a subject is the knowl- 

etice is making some 
hysic, or Medicine, is 


general truth, or 
opposed to practice. T. 
explanation of it; the 
use of it. Physiology is T.; 
i jractice. 
Theoso »hist. (the- Tel.) [From Gr. Theos, God, 
} i One who pretends to derive 
divine illumination. 
i Fro 


| ot diseases. 
Theresa, (St..) (ta-re rah.) à Spanish nun of eminent 
, piety and learning, B- at Avila in 1515. She entered the 
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Carmelite sisterhood, and In 1562 founded a reformed 
society of Barefooted members of that order. After 
her death in 1532, she received canonization by Pope 
Gregory XV. Her religious writings are many aud 
highly esteemed, and have been translated. into the 
rincipal European languages. 

Theresienstadt. (tu-ra’se-en-stdt,) TRERESIOPOL, or 
Mnia-THrRrEstoPLE, a flourishing manuf. city of Hun- 

ry, co. Bacs, on Lake Palitsch, 24 miles W. S. W. of 
zegediu. Pop. 46,200, 

Theriaca, (fhe-ria-kah.) Gr.] (Pharm) A name 
given in ancient pharmacy to certain complex remedies 
supposed to be antidotes to poisons; they were usually 
in the form of confections. 

Therma, ((h/r’me.) (Antiq.) See Bata. 

Thermal Springs, (hér’mil.) [From Gr. thermé, 
heat.) ( Min.) Warm or tepid mineral waters, the heat 
of which varies from 92° to 112° Fahr. 

Thermia, (ther’me-ch,) an island of the Cyclades 


group. Greek Archipelago, belonging to Turkey, 22 in. 


. of Sym; area, 48 8. m. Pup. 6,000, 
Thermidor, (tiur-me-dor’.,; (Fr. Hist.) In the Revolu- 
tionary calendar. the Ith month of the year, begin- 
ning on June loth, and ending August 17th. 
Thermo-barometer, (-&ih-rom'etür.) (Phys) A 
barometrical apparatus graduated for determiniug alti- 
tudes by the boiling-point of water. 
Thermo-dynamics, Inis.) (Phys) (That 
dept. of the science which has reference to the mechan- 
ical action or relations of heat. 
Ther'mo-electricity, . rs ee.) (Phys) The 
electricity developed by change of temperature, dis- 
covered by Seebeck in 1822. It is most probably that 
electricity which, being developed by the successive 
heating and cooling of the earth's surface during rota- 
tion on its axis, causes the earth to be a magnet. If 
two pieces of copper wire are attached toa delicate 
galvanometer, on bringing the free ends together, be- 
tween the finger and thumb, sufficient electricity 
will be set free to deflect the needle, The phenomena 
may beshown by the apparatus represented in Fig. 657, 
which consists of a plate of copper, mn, the ends of 
which are bent and soldered to a plate of bismuth, op. 
In the interior of the circuit is a maguetic needle mov- 


Fig. 637. 


ing on a pivot. When the apparatus is placed in the 
magnetic meridian, and one of the solderings gently 
heated, as shown in the figure, the needle is deflected in 
a manner which indicates the passage of a current 
from nto m, that is, from the heated to the cool junc- 
tion in the copper. If, instead of heating the junction 
a, it is cooled by ice or by placing upon it cotton wool 
moistened with ether, the other junction remaining at 
the ordinary temperature, a current is produced, but in 
the opposite direction; that is to say, froin m ton. In 
both cases the current is more energetic in proportion 
as the difference in temperature of the solderings is 
greater. Seebeck gave the name thermo-electric to this 
current, and the couple which produces it, to distin- 
guish it from the hydro-electric or ordinary voltaic cur- 
reut and couple. 

Thermometer, (mme. tur.) [From Qr. therme, 
beat, and meiron, a measure.) (I. Although liter- 
ally a measure of heat, the instrument. known as the 
T. —the invention of which is generally attributed to 
Gulileo—does not measure absolute quantities of heat; 
it serves to indicate variations of seasible heat in two 
or more bodiea—that is, to show whether one substance 
contains more or leas sensible heat than another, and 
the relationships between such differences. The or- 
dinary T. consists of a slender glass tube, having a 
bulb at one end, and being hermetically sealed at the 
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other. The bulb and a portion of this tube contaim 
mercury, or alcohol colored—almost always the former; 
the rest of the tube is a vacuum. When the tempera- 
ture is raised or lowered, the fluid expands or con- 
tracts, 80 as to occupy a portion of the tube less or 
greater than before; and the amount of expansion and 
contraction is indicated by aecale attached to the instru- 
ment. There are two fixed points in a T., from which 
the graduation is made: one the freezing-point of water, 
which is unchangeable; the other tlie boiling-point of 
the same fluid, which also, with a giren atmospheric 
pressure, is invariable. The zero, or 0, of Fihrenher! ia 
32 below the freezing-point; it is the temperature ob- 
tained by a mixture of snow and salt, which he erro- 
neously supposed waa the lowest possible; the boiling- 
point of water is 2122. The T. of Fahrenheit is chiefly 
u«ed in this country and in England. In the Cem'i- 
grade T. the zero is the freezing-point; and Lar the 
boiling: point of water. This T. has been adopted in 
France, and very generally in science. In the T. of 
IU aumur, the zero is also. the freezing-poiut of water ; 
but 5o is the boiling-peint of water, This T. is used in 
Germany. Sir John Leslie constructed a T. for showing 
the differeuce of temperature 
of two neighboring place 

from which it has Pens | 
the name differential T. It 
consists of two glass bnlbs 
containing air, and joined by 
a bent glass tube of small di- 
ameter fixed on a frame «Fig. 
635). Before the apparatus 
is sealed, a colored liquid is 
introduced in sufficient quan- 
tity to fill the horizontal part 
of the tube, aud about half 
the vertical legs. It is im- 
portaut to use a liquid which 
does not give off vapor at or- 
dinary temperatures, and di- 
lute sulphuric acid colored 
with litmus is generally pre- 
ferred. The apparatus being 
closed, the air is passed from 
one bulb into the othet by 
heating them unequally until A E 
the level of the liquid is the Fig. 638 


game in both branches. A DIFFERENTIAL THER- 
zero is marked at each end of MOMETEB. 


the liquid column. To grad- 

unte the apparatus, one of the bulbs is raised to a tem- 
perature 109? higher than the other. The air of the first 
is expanded and causes the column of liquid, ba, to rise 
in the other leg. When the column is stationary, the 
number 10 is marked on each side at the level of the 
liquid, the distance between zero and 10 being divided 
into 10 equal parta, both above and below zero, on each 
leg. There are various other forms of T., such as the 
minimum T., of Rutherford, Negretti and Zambra, 
Phillips, &c., and the minimum T. of Rutherford, and 
Casella. These are instruments which are self-register- 
ing. and this is sometimes effected by a small index 
within the T. tube, which moves with the mercury in 
one direction and not in the other, aud thus records the 
liinits of its range. 


Thermo-mul'tiplier. (P/ys.) The electro-motive 


force of a thermo-electric pair being excessively small, 
it is necessary, in cases wiere it is employed for eati- 
mating small differences of temperature, to use a gal- 
vanometer which shall introduce as little resistance as 
possible consistent with producing a sufficient effect 
upon the needle. Such a galvanometer goes by the 
name of a thermo-mulliplier. It is a common astatic 
galvanometer or multiplier, in which the coil of wire 
is short and thick. About 200 turns of wire are gener- 
ally used, and of a thickness not less than 004 of an inch. 


Thermopylæ, je- le.) The name of a narrow 


pass between Mount Atnn and the sea, from Thessaly 
into southern Greece, where the Spartan king Leonidas, 
with a handful of troops, held the whole force of Xerxes 
at bay, and all perished there, B. c. 480. 


Thermoscope, (thùr moskóp.) [From Gr. thermé, 


heat, and skopeo, I observe.) (Meteor.) An instrument 
for noting and recording changes of temperature. 


Thermotics, (-notik«) [From Gr. thermé, heat.] The 


science which treats of the action of heat upon matter. 


Thesaurus, (the-saw’riis.) [L.] (Lit.) Same as Lexi- 


CON, q. v. 


Theseus, (the'sc-üs.) (Heroic. Hist.) The renowned 


hero of Athenian legend, the son of JEgeus, and friend 
of Hercules. He elew the Minotaurs, in which he was 
assisted by the Cretan princess Ariadne, who gave him 
a clew of thread by means of which he found bis way 
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out of the labyrinth. Ariadne eloped with hiat, but as 
they arrived upon the island of Naxos, he was killed 
by the arrows of Artemise. The wars >f T. with the 
Amazons were widely celebrated, His friend Pirithous 
helped him to carry off Helen, whom her brothers Cas- 
tor and Pollux recovered. He was connectec with every 
E enterprise of the heroic age, and was at last 
illed by Lycomedes of Scyros. 

Thesis, (the'sis.) [Gr., literally. a placing.] A position 
or proposition which a person advances, and offers to 
maintain, or which is actually maintained by argu- 
ment. The term is more particularly applied to the 
questious propounded, in most of the European univer- 
sities, to the students, previously to their obtaining a 
degree. 

Thespis, ((% pls.) a Greek dramatist, «nd the reputed 
father of tragedy, h. at Icaria in Attica, in the 6th cent. 
B.C. Hence, the term Thespian, used in reference to 
the tragic drama or to the Muse of Tragedy. 

Thessalonians, (Epistles to the.) (thés-sah-lo’- 
ne-dnz.) (Script.) Two epistles written from Corinth 
by St. Paul in abt. a. D. 02. Their authenticity and 
canonical authority have been admitted from the 
enrliest ages. 

Thessalonica, (th’s-sah-lon'e-kah.) (Ane. Geog.) A 
city of Macedonia, now called Salonica, wherein the 
Apostle Paul founded a church. 

Thessaly, (/i, she.) (Anc. Geog.) The largest of 
the political divisions of anc. Greece, embracing part 
of the present Turkish p. of Salonica. It was sepa- 
rated from Macedon on the N. by the Cambunian Mta., 
and from Epirus on the S. by Mt. Pindus; while on the 
E. it was washed by the Ægean Sea, and W. by Mt. Gta 
and the Maliac Gulf. 

Thetis, (// %s.) (h.) One of the most celebrated 
of the Nereida, married to Peleus, by whom she was the 
mother of Achilles. 

Thian-Shan, ((he’chn-shahn.) [Chin. the “ Celestial 
Mountains.”] A great chain of mts, in Chinese Tar- 
tury, bet. N. Lat. 420—439, E. Lon. 80°-90°, separating 
Soougaria from Little Bokhara, N.W.of the great desert 
of Gobi. 

Thibet, or Tibet, ((ib'ct) an extensive country of 8. 
Central Asia, mostly comprised within the Chinese em- 

ire, and lying between Lat. 28° and 359 N., and Lon. 

29 and 1049 E. The surface exhibits a vast table-land, 
elevated upwards of 10,000 ft. above the sea, and reach- 
ing in some parts 15,000 ft. in altitude. Thibet is po- 
litically divided into Wei und Tsang, or Hither and 
Further Thibet, the former being that part bordering 
on China. The principal river is the Sanpoo; and it 
has several Jakes. Here are many beasts of prey, and 
great abundance and variety of wild fowl and game; 
with numerous flocks of sheep and goats, and herds of 
cattle. The principal exports are gold, gold-dust, dia- 
mondas, pearls, Ilamb-skina, goats'-hair, shawls, woollen 
cloths, rock-galt, musk, and tincal or ernde borax. The 
Thibetians ure governed by the grand lama, or high 
priest of the Buddhist faith, who ts not only submitted 
to and adored by them, but is absolutely regarded as 
the Deity himself. Even the emperor of China, who is 
of a Tartar race, does not fail to acknowledge the grand 
lama in his religious capacity, although, as a temporal 
sovereign, the buna himself is tributary to that em- 
peror. The Thibetjans preserve entire the mortal re- 
mains of their sovereign lamas only : every other corpse 
is either consumed by fire, or exposed to be the promis- 
cuous food of beasts and birds of prey. The chief city 
is Lassa. Pop. 6,000,000, 

"ft hielt, (“elt u manuf. town of Belgium, p. W. Flanders, 
15 m. S. E. of Bruges. Pop. 14,216. 

Thierry, Auf r SIMON DoMINIQUE. (te-a-re’.) a French 
historian, n. at Blois in 1707, became a member of the 
Academy of Moral and Political Sciences in 1841, and a 
senator in 1860. His works comprise a ZZístorg of Gaul 
under the Roman Rule (A826); History of Attila and of 
hin Sons and Successors in Eurape (1856): and a History 
of the Gauls from the Earliest Period to the Subjection of 
Gaul (1851). — [lis brother, JACQUES NICOLAS AUGUSTIN, 
R. 1795, surpassed him as an historian of standard excel- 
lence. He became blind in 1520; bnt, receiving as- 
sistance from his brother Amédée and his wife Julia 
Thierry, he continued to issue to the world his philo- 
sophical thoughts in various essays, which he 8ubse- 
quently reprinted in a collective form. His pp. works 
are: History of the Norman Conquest of England ; Letters 
en the History of France; Narratires of the Merovingian 
Times: Ten Years of Historical Studies ; and Essay on 
the History of the Formation and Progress of the Third 
Estate. D. 1856. 

Thiers, Louis ADOLPRF, (te-air’,) an eminent statesman 
and historian, and President of the French Republic, B. 
ef humble parentage at Marseille in 1797, was educated 
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ror the law, but discarding the idea of following that 

profession, he, at an early age, entered the field of jour- 

nalism as a contributor to the columns of the“ Consti- 
tutionnel.” Between the years 1823-1827 appeared his 

History of the French Revolution,a work which stamped 

him an historian of the first order. He largely con- 

tributed to the Revolution of 1830, In 1832 he was 
made minister of the interior; in 1834 he wus admitted 

into the French Academy ; and froin Feb. to Aug.. 1836, 

filled the post of president of the council and minister 

for foreign affairs. In March, 1840, he was recalled to 
power, but being unable to prevail upon Louis Philippe 
to support his Easteru policy, he resigned office in Oct. 
and employed his leisure in writing his //tstory of the 

Consulate and Empire (20 vols. 8vo, 1845-62), one of the 

greatest historical works of the age. In the later years 

of Louis Philippe’s reign, 7. became a leading orator of 
the opposition, and gave a lukewarm support to the 

Revolution of 1848. In 1863, and again in 1569, he was 

elected to the Corps Legislatif. and delivered himself ip 

1867 of a violent philippic against the foreign policy of 

the imperial govt., particularly with reference to Ital- 

jan affairs. In July, 1570, he resolutely opposed the 
impending war against Germany, and after the fall of 
the empire became the only man in France in whom 
his countrymen at nome and public opinion abroad 
looked up to for the establishment of peace and the re- 
generation of the French prestige among nations. He 
accordingly, in 1871, succeeded in effecting peace on 
the best terma possible under the circumstances, and in 
the same year was elected president of the new Republic, 

In 1873, after an adverse vote of the Legislative body, he 

resigned, and was s. by Marshal MacMahon, D. 1877. 

Thiers. a manuf. town of France, dep. Puy-de-Dôme, 23 
m. E.N.E. of Clermont. Pop. 15,268. 

Thigh. %.) [From A. S. theoh.] (Anat) That thick 
part of the lower limb of the human body which ex- 
tends from the hip-joint to the knee. 

Third, ((% rd.) (From A. S. thridda.) (Mus) An in- 
terval in the diatonic scale consisting of a tone and a 
semitone, that is to say, of three diatonic degrees: — 
called also third sound. — Third Estate. ( Pl.) In Eng- 
land, the untitled classes of the people. — Third Person. 

Gram.) The person spoken of. 

Thirst, (thairet.) (Physiol) The desire for drink, aris- 
ing from a dryness and heat of tlie mouth, sometimes 
extending along the osophagus to the stomach. Dur 
ing T., the posterior fauces become red, the mucous 
secretion and saliva thick and viscid; a vague inqnie- 
tude, restlessness of mind, and quick pulse tollow; and 
unless drink is obtained. respiration becomes laborious 
and the mouth opens to admit the cool air. Habitual 
T. is produced by excess in drinking. After exercise 
in warm weather, milk and water, and warm tea, are 
far better than beer, wine, spirits, &c., which in such 
cases generally produce febrile action. 

Thirteenth, ((hirténth.) From thirteen.) (Alis. ) 
That interval of the scale which consists of an octave 
and a sixth. 

Thirty Years? War, (The.) ((hür'te.) (His.) The 
war carried on between the Roman Catholics and Pro- 
testants, in the first half of the lith cent. It is con- 
sidered to have begun with the insurrection of the 
Bohemians, in 1618; and to have ended with tlie peace 
of Westphalia, in 1648. 

Thisbe, ((/is’be,) a beautiful girl of Babylon, whom 
Pyramus loved ; and who killed herself, on finding his 
dead body at the place where she had appointed to 
meet him. 

Thistle, (isl) [A. S. thistel.] (Bot.) Sce CARDUUS. 
— Order of the T. ( Her.) Sec ANDREW, (Sr.) 

This'tle-bird. (Zl.) See GOLDFINCH. 

Thlaspi, ((lds'pe.) (Bot.) A gen. of unpretending 
herbs, O. Brasstcauces, 

Tholen. (//, len,) an island of Holland, p. Zealand, N. 
of the Easter Scheldt. Pop. 15,000. 

Thomas, Gronar HENRY. (ml,) an American gen- 

eral, B. in Va., 1516; graduated at West Point in 1840, 

and served with distinction in the war with Mexico, 

In May, 1861, he became colonel of the 5th U. S. Cav- 

alry. and in Aug. of same year brig.-gen. of volunteers, 

In Jan., 1862, while in command of « division of Gen. 

Buell's army, he defeated the Confederate Gen. Zolli- 

coffer, near Mill Spring, Kentucky, and in the following 

April was made major-gen. In Sept., 1862, 7. became 

second in command of the army opposed to Gen. Bragg 

in Kentucky, largely contributed to the National suc- 

cess at the battle of Stone River. Dec. 31, 1862-Jan. 2, 

1863, and bore the chief brunt on the field of Chicka- 

mauga, Sept. 19-20. In the Oct. following he s. Gen. 

Rosecrans in the chief command of the Army of the 

Cumberland, participated in Gen. Grant's victory near 

Chattanooga, Nor. 25, 1863, and aleo in the operations 
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nst Atlanta, under Sherman. On the 15th Dec., 
1864, he defeated Gen. Hood at Nashville, Tenn., after a 
battle which lasted two days, and cost the Confederates 
a loss of 6.000 prisoners and 60 guns. He was after- 
ward appointed major-geueral, and, after the close of 
the war, given the command of the dept. of the Cum- 
berland, and, later, that of the military division of the 
Pacific. D. 1870. 
Thomas, in Georgia, a S. W. co., adjoining Florida; 
area, 800 sq. m.; C. Thomasville. 
Thomas Kempis, (-kám'pis) a distinguished 
German ascetic writer, B. at Kempen, 1350; p. 1471. It 
is disputed if we owe to him or Gersen the celebrated 
work entitled De Imitatione (Christi. 
Thom’as, St.,) (culled Dipymus,) one of the twelve 
apostles, is stated to have been B. in Galilee. In the 
Scripture he is represented as doubting the resurrection 
of his Divine Master (Join xi. 16), and, according to 
tradition, suffered martyrdom in Coromandel, India, 
while engaged in proselytizing the heathen. 


TUR . 


cent. B. c., internal dissensions led to its partial subjaga- 
tion by the Persians under Darius, 513 R. c., and, later, to 
its complete absorption into the kingdom of Macedon. 
On the fall of the latter, in 168 B. c., T. became a Ro- 
man prov., and after suffering repeated inroads of the 
Goths under Alaric and Attila, became a Turkish de- 


ndency in 1353, 

Thrash mg, (thrdsh'ing,) or THREsHING. [From A.8. 
therscan, to t eut.] (Agric.) The separating of the 
grain or seeds of plants from the straw or haulm, a 
process which has been accomplished in different ages 
and countries by means more or less effective. The first 
method known to have been practised was the beating 
out of the grain from the ears with a stick. An im- 
provement on this method was the practice of the an- 
cient Egyptians and Israelites to spread out the loos- 
ened sheaves of grain on a circular piece of hard 
ground 50-100 feet in diameter, and to drive oxen back- 
wards and forwards over it, so as to tread the grain out 
(Fig. 639); but as this mode was fonnd to damage a por- 


Thomas, St., an island lying off the W. coast of 


tion of the grain, it was finally superseded in later times 
Africa, in the Gulf of Guinea, bet. N. Lat. 0° 5’-0° 60’, E. 


by the threshing-sledge, ( Egypt. noreg, cf. Heb. moreg, a 
Lou. 6? 25“. It belongs to Portugal, has an area of 145 heavy frame mounted on three rollers, which was 
8q. m., and a pop. (including Prince Island) of 19,295. dragged over the heaps of sheaves. The primitive im- 

Thomas, St., an island of the W. Indies. See SAINT plement in Northern Europe was the stick, and an 
‘THOMAS, | improved modification of it, the flail, has not yet been 

Thomaston, ('!óm'is-tün,) in Maine, a town and sean- completely superseded. T., however, is now very gen- 
port of Knox co., 80 m. E.N.E. of Portland. Shipbuild- erally performed by means of machines provided with 
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ing is extensively engaged in. Pop. 3.092. a large number of flails, or other parts answering the 
"Thomé'ists. /L-!/. Hist.) See AQUINAS. same purpose, and moved by the power of water, wind, 
Thompson, in Connecticut, a vill. of Windham co., 35 horses, or steam. 

m. N.E. of Norwich. Thrasybulus, (thrds-e-bu'liis.) The Athenian who, 


Thomson, Jus, (tóm'sün.) an English poet, B. at in the year 403 n. c., overthrew the constitution estab- 
E:dnam, 1700; D. 1748. His finest works are The Castle lished at Athens by the Spartans, and restored the for- 
of Indolence, an allegorical poem in the Spenserian mer polity. He was killed by the people of Aspendus, 
stanza, nnd The Seasons. when he was in command of the Athenian fleet there. 

Thor, ((^ór.) (Scd. Myth.) The Norse god of thun- | Thrend-worm, (tréd'-wüárm.) (Zoél.) The common 
der, and eldest «on of Odin. He is sometimes styled the name of the worms composing the gen. ASCARIS, g. v. 
Northern Jupiter. From him the Anglo-Saxons derived ' Three’-coat, (20. (Buding.) A kind of plaster- 
the name of Thursday (Thor's day). ing given to walls by the successive processes of rough- 

Thoracic, (tho-rd:'ik.) [From Gr. thóraz, the breast.) ing-in, floating, and finishing. 

(Ichthyology.) A term applied to the ventral fins of Three Parks, (The.) See CoronADo. 

fishes when they are placed in front of the pectoral: Three’-quarter, (-kwórt'ür.) (Paint) A size of 
fins. — T. Duct. (Anat.) The trunk of the absorbent | ortrait measuring 30 X 25 inches. 

vessels, which is of a serpentine form. Three Rivers, frr. Trois Rivi/r:&] in Canada a 

Thorax, rate) (Gr.] (Anat.) That part of the 
human skeleton which consists of the 
bones of the chest; also, tlie cavity of the 
chest. 

Thorium, (thdr'e-iim,) or THORINUM. 
(Chem.) A very rare earth discovered 
by Berzelius in 1828; at. weight 11572; 
symbol Th. Its oxide thorina (ThO) is a 
white powder of sp. gr. 94. It formsa 
series of crystallizable salts with acida, 

Thorn, (t^órn.) [A. S.] (Bot.) See Cra- 
T UB. 

Thorn, (tór».) a fortif. manuf. city of 
Prussia, p. W. Prussia, on tlie Vistula, 
92 m. 8. of Dantzig. Copernicus was B. 
here. Pop. 11,266. 

Ahorn app e. (Bot) Seo DATURA. 

Thornback, (thirn'bdk.) (Zoól) A 
species of Ray. See K rtp E. 

Thorough-bass, /Lirro-bis) (Mus) The art of Lawrence rivers, C. of St. Maurice co., 90 m. S. W of 
composition according to the rules of harmony. This Quebec. Pop. 8, 414. 
branch of the musical science is twofold, theoretical and | Thresher-shark. (Zoj.) See SquALIDA. 
practical. Theoretical T.-B. comprehends the knowl- | Thrift, (thrift) (Bot.) See ARMERIA. 
edge of the connection and disposition of all the sev- | Throat, (% et.) ve S. throte.] (Anat.) Same as PHAR- 
eral chords, harmonious and dissonant; and includes YNX, q. v. 
all the established laws by which they are formed and | Throne. ///rón.) [Fr. tréne.] The chair of royalty, an 


town at the confluence of the St. urice and 


regulated. Practical T.- B. supposes a familiar acquaint- | ornamented sent raised above the level of the floor on 
ance with the figures, à facility in taking the chords which it stands, often covered with & canopy, and in- 
they indicate, and judgment in the various applica- tended for the use of a sovereign or other potentate. 
tions and effects of those chords in accompaniment. The T. is now a metaphorical expression for sovereign 


Thorwaldsen, ALERT BERTEL, (for'wehli-sen,) the ower and dignity. 
greatest of Danish sculptors, B. in 1770. After residing Throstle, hr.) [A. S.] (Mach.) A machine em- 
at Rome for many years, and earning a world-wide] ployed in cotton- or wool-spinning from the rove, by 
fame by the productions of his chisel, he returned to means of a set of drawing-rollers with bobbins and 
his native country, and p. there in 1844. Among his flyers, and with the twisting apparatus firmly affixed 
ablest works are the Triumphal March of Alerander, exe- to it. 
cuted for the Emperor Napoleon I., Christ and the Twelve | Throttle-valve, (/rótl-vd!v. (Mach) In steam- 
Apostles, a colossal statue of Jason, and the bas-reliefs engines, a valve in the steam-pipe for lating the 
of Night and Day, and of Priam and Achil/es. supply of steam to the cylinder, and wobei by a hand- 

Thou'sand Islands, e.) (ande, a group of |. lever called the throttle-lever. 
aits, or small river-islands, said to be some 1,500 in | Throw, %.) [From A. S. thrawan.] (Mach.) In 
number, which lie bet. the U. States and Canada, where]  stenin-engines, un eccentric measured on a direct line 
the St. Lawrence opens into Lake Ontario. There are| intersecting the centre of motion. —( Mining.) A term 
many rapids among them, and the coup d'ail they pre- applied to the amount of dislocation in a vertical direc- 
sent is one remarkably picturesque. tion, produced by a fault in the strata. 

Thrace, (rás) or Turacta. (Hist.) The anc. name Thrush, (u.) [From A. S. tArise.] (Zo) See 
borne by a country of Greece, now forming the Turk-; Tun. — ( Med.) See eee tne In the horse, 
ish p. of Roumelia. Settled by tbe Greeks in the 6th| an inflammation and ulceration of the sensitive surfaces 
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within the frog, giving rise to a fœtid discharge, consti- 

tuting unsounduess, and usually causing lameness. 
Want of cleanliness i8 the chief cause. 

Thrust. (thr et.) (From Icel. thrista.) (Arch.) The 
horizontal pressure of an arch against its abutments, or 
of beams or rafters against the walls which sustain 
them. 

Thucydides. (thu-sid’e-déz,) one of the most celebrated | 
Greek historians, k. at Athens in the year 471. h. C. He 
took part in the events of his times, but was self-ban- 
ished for 20 years (fearing the punishment for want of 
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attributed to the re-echoing of the sound produced at 
mrious places. During a thunder-storm, proximity to 
lofty objects, and good conductores, should be carefully 
avoided. Hence it is unsafe, in auch circumstances, to 
be near trees, sheets of water, gilt furniture, U-wires. 
Kc. It is dangerous to be near a fireplace, on account 
or the quantity of metal it containz, and the likelihood 
of the chimney peing struck. It ix not safe to be in a 
large open pain, The middle of the honse is the best 
place, and the security is increased by sitting OD R good 
non-conductor, such us u feather-bed, mattress, &c. 


success in a military command jntrnsted to him), and | Thun'der-suake. (Zobl.) Seo COLUBRIDE. 
did not return till Thrasybulus restored the old Athe- | Thurgag, (toor’gaw,) OF TRURGOVIA, a N.E. canton 


nían constitution, and soon aft erwards died. His history 

of the former part of the Peloponnesian war is one of 

the most precious bequests of uncient Greece to moderu 
times. 

Thugs, (thiigz.) [From Hind. thuage^, a deceiver.] A 


of Switzerland. lying bet. the Rhine and Lake Con- 
stance on the N. und W., Zurich aud &chaffhausen on 
the E., and St. Gall on the 8. Area, 200 sq- m. Jts 
surface of a mountainous character i8 drained by tho 
Thur. C. Frauenfeld. Pop, 93.300 


singular association of murücrere formed of men of all | Thuringia. (ac Ger. ruũringen.] A for- 


casten, und from all parts of India. Dr. J. D. Hooker 

gives of them the following account: “Their origin is | 

uncertain, but it is supposed to date from soon after 
the Mohiunmedan conquest. They now claim à diviue 
original, and are supposed to have supernatural powers, 
and to be the emissaries of the divinity, like the wolf, the 
tiger. and the bear. Many belong to the most amiable, | 
jutelligent. and respectable classes of the lower and | 
even middle ranks; they love their profession, regard | 
murder us sport, and are never baunted with dreams or 
troubled with pangs of conscience during hours of soli- 
tude or in the last moments of life. The victim is an; 
acceptable ancrifice to the goddess Davee, who by rome 
classes i8 supposed to eat the lifeless body, and thus save 
her votaries the necessity of concealing it. Vhey are eX- 
tremely superstitious, always consulting omens. AM 
worship the pick-axe, which i8 symbolical of their pro- 
feaxion, and an oath sworn on it binds closer than on 
the Koran. They rise through various grades: the low- 
est are scouts: the second sexrlons ; the third are holders 
of the victims! hands; the highest, stranglers. AM seme | 
in never practising cruelty, oT robbing previous to mur- 
der, in never allowing any but infants to ercape, cand 
these are trained to Thuggeelsm), and in never leaving 
a trace of such goods as may be identified. Murder of 
women is neainst all rules. The English govt. has ex- 
erted itself so energetically to put down this horrible 
association that several thousands of Thugs have been 
seized, and some hundreds hanged, 80 that these 
wretches Are Dow scldom heard of where they once 
awarmed." 

Thuja, (thao’ yah.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. Pinacer. 
T. occidentalis. is the American Arbor Vita, a bardy 
evergreen abrub, which thrives well in almost any sit- 
uation. ‘The plant Is every where pervaded hy a power 
ful aromatic odor, aud the leaves have been used as a 
remedy for rheumatism, on account of their sudorific 
properties. In America the wood of the tree, which 
there attains a much greater height than in Europe, in 
uscd for posts and other similar purposes. be origin | 
of its popular appellation is not known. 

Thule, (thool.) (Ane. Geog.) The most remote island 
in the North Sea known tu the ancients; but which it 
was is uncertain. 

Thummim, (th icm mim.) T Heb., perfection.) (Seript.) 
The Urim and T. were precious stones on the bigh- 
priest's vestments, which were consulted by tho Jews 
to learn the will of God as long äs their government 
was a Theocracy. 

Thun. (% m.) u town of Switzerland, canton Berne, on 
the Aar. near the lake of same name, 17 m. SSB. of 
Berne. Pp- 5,000. — The LAKE OF TucN,10 m. in length 
by 2 in preadth, occupies a picturesque position. 1.77 
ft. above the sea, bet. the town of Interlaken on the E., 
and that of Thun on the N.W. It is of great depth. 

Thunder, (thün'dür.) [From A. S. th r. l Meteor) 


The dazzling light emitted by the electric spark when: 


it &hoots from clouds charged with electricity is called 
lightning. In the lower rezions of the atmosphere the 
light is white, but in the higher regions. where the air 
is more rarefied, it takes a violet tint ; as does the spark 
of tho electrical machine in a rarefied medium. The 
flashes of lightning ate sometines several leagues in 
length; they generally pass through the atmosphere in 
a Tig ing di rectiou — A phenomenon ascribed to the re 
sistance offered by the air condensed by the passage of 
a strong discharge. The spark then diverges from & 
right line, and takes the direction of Teast resistance. 
In vacuo electricity passes in a straight line. The 
sound which accompanies lightning is called thunder. 
It is due to the sudden disturbance of the air in the 
vicinity of the line in. which the spark passes. It is 
generally u long rolling sound rising and falling in iu- 
teusity. The duration of the thunder-peal 18 generally 


mer territorial division of. Central Germany, including 

what are termed the Suron Duchtes together with the 

principality of Reuss. Its name derives from the 
Thurinaqi. & Gothic people who settled in it in the 5th 
cent. — The THURINGIAN FOREST is a billy. wooded truct, 
abt. 70 m. long, extending from the Hartz Mts. on the 
N. to the Fichtelgebirge on the 8. 

Thursday. (thürzde.) [See Tuon.) (calendar. ) The 
fifth day of the week. 

Thurston, ' thirz’tiin,) in Washington a N.W. 
co.; area, 700 sq. tn. ; C. Olympia. 

Thyme. m) í Bot) See THYMUS. 

Thymelacere, (Lone Ta^ een. (Bot.) An O. of plants. 
all. Daphnales, consisting of shrubs or small trees. The 
Jeaves are entire. without stipules; the flowers usually 
sessile, in heads or spikes, OF solitary, often sweet- 
scented. 

Thymus. amis.) [L. (Bot.) The Thyme, a gen. of 
the O. Lamiuce®. Between forty and fifty species of it 
are described. all low much-branched apreading oF de- 
cunibent shrubby herba, frequently covered with hoary 
hairs; and having small entire leavcs, often with their 
edges turned in, and dense terminal leafy headsor loose 
spikes of purple or rarcly white flowers. The Garden 
Thyme, T. vulgaris, js a warm. pungent aromatic, muc 
in use for culinary purposes. Its essential oll is extreme- 
ly acrid and pungent.—(4 nat.) A glandular body divided 
iuto lobes, situated behind the sternum. It ia largest in 
the fetus, diminishes after birth, and in adults often en- 
tirely disappears. In enlves itis called the aweet bread, 

Thyroid, (hireid.) (From Gr. thyrens, a buckler, and 
eidos, form. | (Anat) A term applied to one of the car- 
tilaces of the larynx. The T. or scutiform cartilage is 
largest in man, in whom it is sometimes Very prominent, 
and obtains the name of Adams apple. — The T. gland 
js situated near the 7. cartilage, and the T. veins and 
arteries belong to it. 

Thyrse, (thiirs.) (Not.) A panicle whose principal 
diameter is in the middle, between the base and apex. 
Tiara. (ti-a^ rab! Gr.) The covering for the head 
ured by the ancient Persians. It was in the form of a 
tower. ilorned with peacocks! feathers ; Was sometimes 
encompassed witha diadem; and often had ^a half-moon 
embroidered on it. — Also, the crown worn by the 
Popes. At firat they used only a high round cap like 
the other bishops. Nicholas I. added the flirt gold 
circle, as n fign of the civil power; Boniface added the 
second, about the year 1300; and Urban V. the third, 

about 1365. 

Tiber. (ti har.) [Tt. Terere.) A viver of Central Italy, 

having its rise in the Apennines of Tuscany, in IN. bat. 

43° 45’, nnd taking a S. S. E. and S. course n” far as Rome, 
at which city it advances in a S.. W. direction to its 
embonebure in the Mediterranean, at Ostia. Length, 

2062 m. 

Tiberias, (I. he! reais.) (Ane. gern. A city of Galilee, 
bnilt by Herod, and named after the Emperor Tiberius. 
Tt stood on the lake called after its name on the sea of 
Gennesaret. See GALILFF. 

Tiberius. Cracpius DRUSUS Nero CÆSAR, (ti-be're- fis.) 
the second emperor of Rome, trem 14 to 87 A. D. Ilo 
was the son-in-law of Augustus, and was adopted by 
hien, and appeinted his successor. In his earlicr life he 
distinguished himself in various military commands; 
unt on attaining the empire, he carefully extinguished 
the few rerinins of political liberty, and gave himself 
up to unrestrained and brutal senanality. From the 
inland of Caprem. by his minister Sejanus, or the servile 
senite, he carried. on the. government, aud proscribed 
and assassinated all whom he fearen. 

Tibe’rias II., CONSTANTINE, surnamed THRAX, (the 
e'Phracian,’) from hia native country, WAS B. in the be- 
pinning of the 6th cent.. and became Emperor of tho 
East after the abdication of Justin II. iu 574. Two years 
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Tic Donloureux, (lik dol-lir-o'.) 
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later, he gained a signal victory over the Persians under 
Chosroes at Melitone. D. 552. 

Tibia, ((fb'eah.) [L.] (Anat.) The largest of the two 
bones which form theleg.—(Zo5L) The fourth joint 
of the leg; itis very long, and usually triquetrous. 
Tibullus, Acaius, (-/ lu.) An elegiac Roman poet 
who flourished in tho reign of Augustus, | 
Tibur, (/i^ár) (Anc. Geog.) A town of Latium in 
Italy, not far from Rome. 

( Med.) A most 
painful affection of a facial nerve, deriving its name, 
from its sudden and excruciating stroke. It is i 
terized by acute pain, attended with convulsive twitch- 
ings of the muscles; and is regarded as one of those di~- 
eases Which cenerally baffle medical shill. 


Ticino. (fe-che'no,) or TrssiN a S. cant. of Switzerland, 


divided by the Alps from the Grisons and Uri on the N, 
and b. on all sides by Italy. Area, TOSE aq. m. Surtace j 
generally mountainous, with fertile valleys, drained by 
the lakes of Lugano and Maggiore. Chu flens. Lugano, 
Bellinzona, and Lucarno. Pop. 119,620. — A river of, 
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are called spring tides, which occur a little after new 
and full moon, not exactly at the happening of these 
events, because time is required for the communication 
of motion. When the moon is in qua:dratures the ef- 
fects of the aun and moon are opposed: and there are 
amall, ov seap tides, When the sun and moon, or beth, 
are nearest to the earth, the tides produced by them are 
highest; hence the tides are greatest. after the au- 
tummal. And before the vernal equinox, The effecta of 
the planets in causing tides are inappreciable, There 
must evidently be tides in the atmosphere; though, «5 
we are immersed in that fluid, they are ordinarily im- 
perceptible to us. The extreme practical importance 
of a correct knowledge of the tides, on coasts aud in 
harbors, has in many places led to the proseention of 
gome sort of regular observations, to determine what 
is called the establishment of particular ports; that is. 
the interval of time after the new and full moon haus 
pissed the meridian. at which it is high water in tbem: 
from this the time of high water on other days is 
known by the age of the moon. 


Switzerland aud Italy, which rises on the 8. slopes of i| Tidor, ((e-dér’,) or Tiporg, one of the Moluccas or Spice 


Mount St. Gothard, flows through the canton of Tictno | 
and the Lake Maggiore, then passes tu Pavia, in the 
Milanese, and joins the Po. 


Wick, (6) [From Fr. um (Zosl.) See Mite. 
Ticket of Leave, (“,)... (Eng. Crim. Law) A 


system adopted of late years of granting to persona | 
sentenced to penal servitude, and found well-conducted, ! 


Tie. (i.) [From A. 8 getian, to bind.) (Mus.) 


Islands, in the Malay Archipelago, in N. Lat. O 45’, E. 
Lon. 127° 26% It is situate to the W. of Gilolo and S. 
of Tornate. 

A mark 
thus. t. that serves. to connect such notes as are 
divided by a bar, but which are intended to be com- 
bined and Fonnded in unison, 


a ticket of leare, that is. à written permit or license to, Tieck, Lupwic, erek p an eminent German poet and 


go at large upon their good behavior. 

Ticknor, Grorce, (Gk'nür,) an eminent American 
author, B. In Boston in 1791. After graduating at Durt- 
mouth Coll., and passing some years in Europe, he be- 
came prof. of the French and Spanish languages and 
literature at Harvard University. In 1810 he brought 


novelist, n. in Berlin, 1773; p. 1853. T. was a mest 
prolific writer, and belonged to the Romantic School. 
Of his dramas Genevieve of Brabant (1800) is perhaps 
the best, and among his novels that of Plarmtasax, His 
translations of the works of Shakspeare and Cervantes 
are especially able ones, 


out his masterly History of Spanish Literature (3 vols.), Tien-Tsin, (te’an-son.) a city of China and port of 


and in 186 an excellent Life of William HL Prescott, 
Ticonderoga, ((ix0on-de-ro'gah,) in New York, u vill. 
of Essex co., 95 m. N. E. of Albany. 
of a fort celebrated ín American history. 
the French in 1735, it was taken by the English in 1729. 
and hy the Americans in 1775, which Inter held it till | 
1777, when it was reoccupied by the British. 


Erected by | 


Here are the ruins Tierce. iers.) 


Pekin, the cap., in p. Chih-le. on the Peiho, 80 m. S. E. 
of Pekin. Pop. I . 

[From L. fertina, the third.) (Her) A 
term designative of the field when made tripartite. — 
( Mus.) The interval of a third. —(Games.) At Cards, a 
reqnence of three of the kame suit.—(Feneing.) A 
thrust delivered at the body over the arm outside. 


Tides, (tidz.) [A. S.] (tur.) The rise and fall of thé Tierra del Fuego, (-d rah fire'ga) SH, Land 


waters of the ocean twice in the course of an interval | 
of somewhat more than one solar day, or, more exactly. | 
corresponding in Jength to the interval separating the 
moon's successive returns to the meridian, The tides 
area consequence of the attraction of gravitation. The 
earth revolves on its axis once a day, and the moon is 
retained in its orbit by the mutual attraction which ex- 
ists between it and the earth. These two facts suffice 
to explain the tides, The water on the side of the earth 
next the moon, the water on the sido of the earth far- 
thest from the moon, and tlie mass of the eurth between 
both, are all attracted by the moon with different forces, 
on account of their different distances. The waters 
next the moon are attracted most, and therefore fall | 
most towards the moon, leaving the earth behind, and 


of Fire."] A group of islands separated from the 
southern extremity of America by the Strait of Ma- 
gellan. The soil is not favorable to the growth of 
planta, and no trees are to be seen. Quadrupeds are 
few, but aquatic fowls and other birds are numerous. 
The natives, who are sunk in the lowest barbariem, are 
short in stature, not exceeding five feet six inches; 
their hair is black and lank, and besmeared with train- 
oil. Their natural color seems to be an olive brown, 
but they paint themselves with various colors. They 
have no other clothing than a piece of Seal kin, hang- 
ing from their shoulders to the middle of the back. 
Magellan, who discovered these islands in 1520, gave 
them their general name on account of having seen 
fires burning along their coasts by night. 


bulging out from it. The waters farthest from the moon; Tiers Etat, Lurz a-tah’.) Fr., the third estate.) (Fr. 


are less attracted by the moon than the mass of earth 
in front of them: and therefore, being left behind by 
the earth, which is drawn more towards the moon, they 
bulge out behind. Hence there will be high water un- 
der the moon, because the water moves towards the 
moon faster than the earth: and also high water at the 
same time at the opposite side of the earth, because the 
mass of earth moves towards the moon faster than the 
water behind it. The two masses of water, or tides, 
are equal; since the water in one of them flows us; 
much more rapidly towards the moon than the earth 
as the earth moves more rapidly towards the moon than 
the water in the other. The water flows from all direc- 
tions to form these heaps, ue they may be termed; the 
resulting currents are modified by promontories, 
islands, winds, &c., and by the fluid having a less veloc- 
ity of rotation than that partof the earth to which it 
flows, on account of coming from the neighborhood of 
the poles, 
of motion, the highest part of the tidal wave is not itn- 
mediately under the moon, but about 20? to the east- 
ward of it There are two tides in twenty-four hours: 
one on the sideof the earth next the moon, another on 
the side farthest from the moon. The tide is about fifty 
minutes later. in any given place, on each succeeding 
day; because that place cannot return to its former po- 
sition in less than a day; and it has besides to follow 
the moon, which has moved on in her orbit. The sun 
also causes tides; but though it is larger than the moon, 
Its effect is less, on account of ita greater distance. When 
the sun and moon act together, that is when they are 
in conjunction or in opposition, the tides are larger, and 


As time is required for the communication | Ti'ger-beetle. 
Ti/per-moth, (02) Z. ui.) 


Tigré. te-ar a kingdom of N. E. Africa, constitnting 


Ti 


Hist.) This term was universally npplied in France to 
the mass of the people under the old régime. Before the 
cities rose to wealth und influence. the nobility and 
clergy possessed the property of almost the whole 
country, and the people were subject to the most de- 
grading humiliations, But as trade and commerce be- 
gan to render men independent, and they were able to 
shake off their feudal bonds, the T. E. gradually rose 
inte importance; and at length the third estate, during 
the Revolution, muy be said to have become the nation 
itself. 


Tiffin, (tiffin. in Ohio, a manuf. town of Seneca co, 


33 m. S. W. of Sandusky. Heidelberg Coll. aud Theo- 
logical Seminary nre located here 


Tiflis. (fir lis.) or Teris. a city of W. Asia, C. of Georgia, 


in the Russian govt. of Trans-Cancasus, on the Kur. 2*0 
m. E. by N. of Trebizond. It is a place of considerable 
commercial activity. Pop. 71.051. 

(J..) See CICINDELIDE. 

See Bou BNC D. 


the N E. portion of Abyssinia, bet. N. Lat. 119-179 30, 
E. Lon. 527 23V. Chis f tiens, Massowah and Axum. 
ridia. /- ur’ | Rot) The Ticer-flower. u gen. 
of Mexican bulbons herbs, O. 7rzidaceie, haviug ensiſorm 
pleated leaves, and flowersof great beauty, but of a 
very evanescent character, 


Tigris, (gri) a river of W. Asia, rising near Mt. 


Ararat. in Armenia, wid passing through the S. E. part 
of Asia Minor, and past the city of Mosul, joining the 
Euphrates at Kurnah, after a S. E. course of 1,150 m. 
It is subject to two periodical Inundations. 
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Tiger, (tUgür.) [From L. tigris.] (Zosl.) This moet 

iger A op . destructive of quadrupeds (Fig. 640), 
is undoubtedly, next to the Lion, also the most power- 
ful animal of the fam. Felidz. It is a native of the 
warmer parts of Asia, and is principally found in India 
and the Indian islands; though the species extends as 
far as China, Chinese Tartary, and the Altaic Moun- 
tains. It bas all the zoUlogical characters, prowling 
habits, and ean- 
guinary propensi- 
ties common tothe 
rest of the fam.; 
but it is distin- 
guished from them 
all by the peculiar 
markings of its 
coat. The ground E 
color is a bright B 
orange - yellow: 
the face, throat. 
and under side of 
the belly being 
nearly white; the 
whole  elegantly 
striped b» a series 
of transverse black 
bands or bars, 
which form a bold and striking contrast with the 
gronnd-color. About the face and breast the stripes 
are proportionally smaller than on other parts; aud 
the markings are continued, in an annular form, 
upon the tail, the tip of which is black. The Tiger's 


Fig. 640. — BEAD OF BENGAL TIGER. 
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interval of duration. — Apparent T. is that deduced 
from observations of the sun: that which is shown by 
a good sun-dial. — Mean T. is that shown by a well reg- 
ulated watch: it is not the same as that shown by a 
sun-dial, because the apparent motion of the sun in the 
heavens is not uniform. — Sidereal T. is that portion of 
a sidereal day which has elapsed since the transit of the 
first point of Aries. It represents at any moment the 
right ascension of whatever heavenly body is then on 
the meridian — Astronomical T. of the day is reckoned 
from the mean moon of that day, and is reckoned 
on to twenty-four hours in mean T. — Civil T. is mean 
T. applied to the purposes of civil life. The civil day com- 
mences at the midnight preceding the morn of the day, 
and it is divided into two parts of twelve hours each; 
the first twelve hours being a. M. or ante meridian (be- 
fore noon); the second twelve hours being P. M. or post 
meridian (after noon). — ( Mus.) Tle measure of sounds, 
with referencé to their continuance or duration. Thus, 
in common T., the bar is equal in length to a semibreve, 
or a minim, according to the character used to indi- 
cate this T.; in triple T., it is that part of the semibreve 
expressed by the fraction placed at the beginning of 
the staff — thus 34 means three-fourths of a semibreve, 
or three crotchets; 43, twelve-eighths ofasemibreve, or 


twelve quarters, &c. The T. is also affected by certain 
technical terms employed; such as allegro. presto, &c. 

Timocracy, ((emók'ra-e.) [From Gr. time, an assess- 
ment, and Kratos. mated (Pol.) That form of govern- 
ment the laws of which require a certain amount of 
property, or position in society, to enable a citizen te 
hold any of the higher offices of state. 


method of seizing his prey is by concealing himself Timoleon, (fi- le un.) A Corinthian, whose love of 


from view, and springing with a horrible roar on his 


victim, which he carries off, and tears to pieces, after | 


having first partly satiated himself by sucking the 
blood ; and such is his strength, that he is able to carry 
off a buffalo with seeming ease. 

Tilburg, (es! boorg,) a manuf. town of Holland, p. N. 
Brabant, 14 m. E.S. E. of Breda. I vp. 22,256. 

Tiles, (£s) (From A. S. tigel.) Plates of baked clay, of 
various shapes, according to their use, some being for 
roofs, some fur pavements. The finer kinds of paving- 
tiles are known as Encaustic Tiles. See ÉNCAUSTIC. 

Tilestone, (ti/stón.) (Geol.) The uppermost group of 
the Silurian period, consisting of a reddish, thin-bedded, 
slightly micaceous sandstone, which in some places at- 
tains a thickness of 1,000 feet. 

Tiliacese, (lil-e-a'se-c.) (Bot) An O. of plants, all. 
Malvales, consisting of trees or shrubs, with alternate 
stipulate leaves, and usually cymose flowers, The com- 
mon Lime, Linden, Bass-wood, or Pumpkin-wood, 
filia Americana, a common forest-tree in the Northern 
and Middle States, attains a height of 80 feet. 

Tillage, (ti/l2j.) (A. S.] (Agric.) The art, process, or 
practice of cultivating the soil for the production of 


crops. 
Tillamook, (ti'lah-mook,) in Oregon. a N. W. co., 
drained by a river of same name; Capital, Tilla- 


mook. 

Tiller, (til'ür.) (A. S. tilia.) (Naut.) A lover or piece 
of wood fastened in the liead of the rudder, by which it 
is moved. In small ships and boats it is called the 


helm. 

Tilsit, (sit) a manuf. town of E. Prussia, on the Nie- 
men, 58 m. N.E. of Künigsberg. Here, July 1, 1807, 
was concluded a treaty of peace between France and 
Prussia. Pop. 15,371. 

Fimber, ((im-bür. [A. S.] A name for all kinds of 
wood to be used in Building, Carpentry, Joinery, Turn- 
ing, &c. We also apply the word to standing trees 
which are suitable for these purposes. See DRY-RoT. 

Fimbre, (idm br.) [Fr., a stamp.] (Mus.) Thecharacter- 
istic quality of a voice or of a musical instrument.— 
(Her.) The crest of an achievement surmounting a 
helmet. 

Timbnetoo, (tim-book-too’,) or TomBuctoo, an impor- 
tant town of W. Central Africa, near the boundary-line 
bet. the Soudan and the Great Desert of Sahara, and 8 
m. N. of the Niger, in N. Lat. 17° 50/, W. Lon. 3° 40’. 
It is inhabited chiefly by Mohammedan negroes of the 
Kissour race, but contains also a great number of Moors 
who carry on an active trade, principally in salt. T. is 

& caravan station, on the route between Barbary aud 

Nigritia, and is said to have become, after its foundation 
in 1218, the C. of a Moorish kingdom. Php. 20,000. 

Time. (tím.) (From L. tempus.] A portion of duration, 
whether past, present, or future; marked by certain 
periods or measures, chiefly by the motion and revolu- 
tion ofthe sun. — Absolut: T. is that which is considered 
in itself, without reference tothe portion of duration to 
which it belongs. — Relative T. is that which is con- 
sidered with reference to the termini of some specific 


liberty made him a fratricide, and who. between the 
years 344 and 338 B. C., delivered all the Greek cities of 
Sicily from the rule of the tyrante who had usurped 
the government of them. and set limits to the power 
of the Carthaginians on the island. 

Timon. (ti'wn.) An Athenian, called the Misanthrope, 
from his hating and renouncing society. He flourished 
in the 5th century B. c. 

Timor. (t'mór,) the most S.E. island of the Molucca 
group, in the E. Archipelago, lying E. of Floris, and 
S. of Banda, bet. S. Lat. 8 16'- 109 25', E. Lon. 1259 25 
1270 10.“ Area, 8,820 sq. m. Surface generally moun- 
tainous, with a very fertile and productive soil. Three- 
fourths of the island belong to the Dutch, whose chief 
settlement is at Coepang on the 8. coast; the remain- 
ing quarter is in the hands of the Portuguese; their 
town, named Delly, being situated on the N. side of the 
island. The natives are of a mixed Malay and Austral- 
asian negro type. Pop. 400,000. 

Timothy. (Epistles to,) (tim’o-the.) (Script.) Two 
Epistles which, along with the Epistle to Titus, form 
the three ^ Pastoral Epistles," the authorship of which 
is all but universally ascribed to St. Paul. The exter- 
nal evidence of their genuineness is very strong, yet 
not complete. They consist of a series of warnings, 
exhortations, advices, and predictions. 

Timour, or Timur the Great. See TaíuzR- 
LANE. 

Tin, (tin.) [A. S.] (Chem) A metallic element, known 
to the ancients under the name of Kassiteros, from the 
ancient name of the British Isles, the Kassiterides, 
where it was obtained. It sometimes occurs native, 
but more frequently in the form of oxide, under the 
name of tin-stone, wood-tin, stream-tin, or kasstlerite. In 
the pure state tin is a brilliant white metal of very 
crystalline texture, which produces a peculiar crack- 
ling noise when bent. It is permanent in the air, is 
very malleable, but only slightly ductile. It melts at 
459°, and volatilizes at a white heat. Owing to its per- 
manence in the air, tin is largely used as a superficial 
coating for iron, in order to prevent rusting. Plates of 
this are known in commerce us tin-plate. When tin- 
plate or tin-foil is washed over with warm dilute aqua 
regia, it assumes a beautiful superficial crystalline ap- 
pearance, which is sometimes used for ornamental pur- 
poses under the name of Motrée Metallique. Tin-foil 
coated with mercury forms the reflecting surface of 
looking-glasses. A compound of tin and gold, the pur- 
ple of Cassius, gives fine shades of purple to stain glass 
and artificial gems. Oxide of tin is an ingredient in 
the white and yellow glazes of pottery, and, fused with 
the materiala of flint, forms enamel. Nitrate of tin is 
the basis of the scarlet employed in dyeing wool, and 
many bright colors used by the calico-printer and cot- 
ton-dyer. The most celebrated tin-mines are those of 
Cornwall, England. Sp. gr. 1:3; at. weight, 69; Syme 
bol, Sn, from its Latin name, Stannum. 

Tin'eal. (Min) See Borax. 

Tincture, (tingkt'yur.) [From L. tinctura —tingo, I 
moisten.) (Afed.) A spirituous solution of such vegetable 
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aud animal substances as ut. soluble in rectified or 
proof spirit. The virtues of many vogetadles are ex- 
tracted almost equally by water and rectified spirit; 
but in their aqueous and spirituous T., there is this dif- 
ference — that tlie active parts in the former are blended 
with a large proportion of innate gummy matter, on 
which their solubility in this menstruum in a great 
Measure depeads; Mhile in the latter they are altuest 
free from guin.—( Her.) The term refers to the colors 
of the shield, which are of three kinds: metals, colors, 
and furs, Seo COLOR, and FUR. 

Tineidse, (inco) (Zod) The Tinea family, com- 
prising: A serias of minute lepidopterous insects, known 
as Clothes Mot lis. &, and distinguished by their narrow 
wings and the slenderness of their palpi. In the larva 
state they are notoriously destructive to woollen mate- 
rials of evory description, feathors, furs, skins, &., upon 
which they feed; using the material also for tlie con- 
struction of their cases; in which, when full-grown, 
they become clirvsalides. 

Tin-foil, (/.) (Metall) Shoet- tin 
laminze of exceeding thinness. 

Tin'-liquor, (-/iür.) (Arts.) In dyeing, a solution of 
tin filings digested in nitric and hydrochloric acids, 
with the addition of a little common salt. 

Tinnevelly, (tin-uc-cil:,)atowu of India, pres. Mad- 
ras, in a dist. of eame name, 88 wm. S.S. W. of. Madura. 
Pop. 20,009, 

Tinos, (¢¢'nds,) an island of the Cyclades, in the Greek 
Archipelagu, 10 miles E. of Syra; area, 87 sq. m. Lop. 
18,000. 

Tint, (ent.) [From It. tinta, a dye.] (Puinting.) See 
COLORING, . 

Tintoretto, (tIn-to-r'l'ta) the nume assumed. by 
Giacomo Rosvstl, one of the most di-tinzuished painters 
of the Venetian school, n. at Venice in 1512. Heimi- 
tated Michael Angelo in design, and Titian in coloring, 
and became, after the latter, the greatest painter of his 
School. His works, both in oils and fresco, are very 
numerous, and inchide The Miracle of the Slave (or of 
St. Mark, as it ls sometimes styled), esteemed his Master- 

„ic, and now in the Academy of Venice. D. iu 1501. 
log. („ oqah,) in New York, à 8. co., b. on Pennsyl- 
vania; area, 450 sq. m.; Capital, Owego.—In rnn- 
gyl bund. u N. (o., drained by the river «f same name; 
area, 1,000 sq. m. 3 Cepitel Wellsborough, 

Tippah, (Gp'pah.) iu Messi pr. a N. 

ennessee; area, 1050 ag m. ; €. Ripley. 

Tippecanoe, (tip qe-Lah-noo') in Indiana. a WNW. 
co.; arra, 600 square miles, Capital, Latayette.— A 
river of same State, rising in Kosciusko co., and falling 
into the Wabash in above-named co., 9 m. N. E of La- 
fayette, after u S. W. flow of 290m. On the banks of 
this stream, Nov. 5, 1811. General Harrisona American 
fora defeated the Indians under the brother of Te- 
cuinseli, 

Tipperary. (tip-pür-a're,) a S. co. of Ireland. p. Muns- 
ter, b. N. by Kings co.; area, 1,569 4. m. Soil diversi- 
fied and hizhly fertile. 0. Tipperary. Pop. 216,210. 

Pippoo: Sahib, or Sinlb, (/ «rh hib,; Rajah of 

veore, B. 1749, 8. bis father Hyder Ali in 1782, and, 
atter a protracted war agaiust the Enghsh, fell bravely 
fighting ou the ramparts of Seringapatain, his capital, 
1799. 

Tipstaff, (ptf) pl. Tirstaves. (Amer. Law.) A 
kind of bailiff or sheriff's officer charged with tlie serv- 
ing of judicial processes, 

Tipton, %%.) a manuf. town of England, co. Staf- 
ford, * m. W. N. W. of Birmingham. Pop. 22 128. 

Ti ton, in Indiana, a N. central c.; area, 20 sq. m.; C. 
Tipton. —In dennessee, a M. S. M. co.; arca, 370 sq. m.: 
€ Cevington. 

Tipulari:i, (/p-u-la're-e.) (Ai. The Crane-fly or 
Daddy-long-legs fam., comprising dipterous insects dis- 


beaten into 


co., adjoining 


tinguished by the proboscis being very short, its in- 


ternal organs slightly developed, and terminated by 
two large deshy lips; the palpi longer than the pro- 
boscis, four -jointed, and generally folded back. The 
body ia long un slender, aa also are the legs; the head 
is rather small, the antenie are very variable in 
length; and the alulets are mostly obsolete. The Hex- 
rian Fly, feerdumyia destructor, and the American Wheat- 
fly, C. tritici, are very injurious to wheat, 

Tirnttleurs, (fera-yoorz.) Fr., marksmen.) CMil.) A 
name given to a species of infantry seldom intended to 
fight in close order, but generally dispersed, two and 
two, always supporting each other, and usually skir- 
mishing in front of the line. They must be particu- 
larly expert in their movements; so as to collect quickly 
into masses at the sound of the bugle; to disperse again 
with great expedition; and to act constantly with the 
whole army. They were introduced by the French dur- 
iny the wurs of their first revolution, 
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Tirlemont, (térl'monigi a manu^ town of Belgium 
p. Brabant, on the Grande-Geete, 20 m. E. of Brusseis. 
12.517. 
eee (tlah-e-min 
| co.; area, 1.400 sq. in.; cinto. 

Tisipbone, TORT (Myt^.) See FURIES. 

Tisri, (“iz rr.) The first month of the Hebrew civil 
year, and the seventh of the ecclesiastical; answering 
to a part of our September and a part of October. 

Tissue, (!is'oo.) (Manuf) Cloth interwoven with gold 
or silver, or with figured colors. —(4n«t) The parts 
of which organized bodies are composed. These parts 
are made up of cells of different shapes and textures, 
differently put together, There are, for exumple, the 
osseous T., the muscular T., the nervous 7, &e. 

Titans, (t“ nz.) (Myth) The nameof the earlier family 
of gods, the children of Cwlus and Terra, who were ais- 
possessed by Jupiter and the Olympian deities, anu 
hurled into the under-world, 

Titanium, (itane m) (Chem) A metallic element 
discovered by Gregor in 1798; it is scarcely kuown in 
the metallic state; at. weight 50; symled Ti. Small 
cubical crystals of a copper color and perfect metallic 
lustre are frequently found in the slag of tlast fur- 
naces, consisting of mixed nitride and cyanide of tita- 
nium. A compound of titanic acid with iron is tre- 
quently met with in nature, mixed with magnetic oxide 
of iron, &c., under the name of GLintferous iron sund ; aud 
is now used in iron-smeltinx. 

'T ith es, tithe) (From A. S. teofha, tenth ) (Eccl. Lew.) 
The tenth part of the increase annually arising from 
the profits of tund and stock, which in England is al- 
lotted to the clergy for their support. The custom of 
paving T., or of offering a tenth, has not only been 
practised uuder the Jewish Jaw, and by Christians, but 
we nlso find something like it among the heathen. The 
Babylonians and Egyptiane gave their kings a tenth 
ot their revennes, The Romans offered a teuth of all 
they took. from their enemies to the gods; and the 
Gauls, in like manner, gave a tenth to their god Mara. 

Tithing, (ing) (Same deriv.) A community of 
ten men, iuto which all England was divided in the 
time of the Saxons, 

Titinn, Tiziano VrCELLI, (bs V.) the most distin- 
guished painter of tlie Venetiau school, was h. at Cadore, 
Friuli. in 1477. He studied under Zuccati and Beliini, 
und was entrusted by the Venetian govt., in 1512, to 
adorn the hall of the grand council with pictures rej- 
resenting the Homage of Frederick Barbarosaa (o the 
Pope. In 1514 he took up bis abode at the court of 
Ferrara, where he executed some of hia finest works, 
nnieng others a portrait of his friend Ariosto the port. 
lu 1530 he received the patronage of the Empero? 
Charles V., whom he visited at Bologna, and whose per- 
trait he painted, in return for which the Emperor gave 
him the title of Count-Palatine, D. in Venice, 1576. In 
the opinion of most critics, 7. ranks as the first of 
colorists, and asa portrait-painter he stands unrivalled. 
He also excelled in landscape- and history-pieces. His 
masterpieces are The Asstnnuplion of the Virgin (in the 
Academy of Venice), X. Zeler Martyr, and The Presen- 
tation of the Virgin, 

Tit'lark. .. See ANTHUS. 

Titmouse, (Cl mows.) (Zi.) See PARIDE. 

Titus, Fruvvits SABRINUS VESPASIANUS, (ti us,) the em- 
perer of Rome after Vespasian, from 79 to 81 A. p. Be 
fore he obtained the purple he had distinguished him- 
self by bringing the Jewish war to close, and takiug 
and destroying Jerusalem, in the year 4. b. 1d He wae 
one of the best of the Roman emperors, 

Titus, (Epistle to.) (Script) See Trtorur, (Rie- 
TLE TO.) 

Ti tus, in Teras, a N. E. co.; area, I. 100 sq. m.; C. Mount 
Pleasant. 

Titusville, /ti'tüscil) in Penarylvenia, a thriving 
borough of Crawford co., 28 m. E. of Meadville. 


ning'ge.) in Missiesippi, a N. R 
a 


Tiumen, (e- omen.) a manuf. town of Russian Asia, on 
the Oura, p. and 120 m. S. W. of Tobolsk. It is the 
oldest town in Siberia, and is the depot of an extensive 
ceminerce bet. Russia and China. Pop. 14,000. 

Tiverton, (ir-, a manuf. borough of England, 
co. Devon, at the junction of the rivers Loman and Exe, 
14 m. N.N. E. of Exeter... Io. 10,025. 

Tivol, (/evo-le,) (anc. Tibur,) a picturesquely situated 
town af Central Italy, in the Campagna, 18 m. E.N.E. 
of Rome. Here are the famous cascades of the Terve- 
rone, anc. Anio.) Z»p. 5,00. 

Tleinsen. (làm'sen,) à town of Algeria, C. of è dist. of 
same vame, p. Oran, 68 m. S. W. of the city of Oran. 

wp 28.67 6. 
hand. (to.) [From A. S. tathe.] (Zoól.) See Barmacezs- 
Toad’-fish. (Zo/.) See PEDIQULATL a 
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tinguishing baigo of a Roman citizen. The variety Im 
the color, the fineness of the wool, and the ornaments 


Tobacco. Caeli (Bot.) See NICOTIANA. 
attached to it, indicated the rank of the wearer. Its 
u 


LEòWISIX. 
Tobacco- np Fish. (ZoUL.) See FIsTULARIDÆ. 
Tobago. go,) an island of the Windward group. 
W. Indies, longs to England, 19 m. N. E. of Trinidad ; 
Lon. 60? 12. 


; f 
ter. Under the emperors the T. went out of fashion. 
Toiros, (wi’rds,) & seaport of Brazil, p. Rio Grande do 
Norte, on a bay of same name, 15 m. N. of Natal. 


sliding down snow-covered slopes 1D Canada, consist- 
ing of » long strip of birch or bass wood curved u 
ward in front, and properly braced ; an jmitation slide 
down à curved wooden frame-work, provided with 


rails and cars, is now much in vogue at pleasure resorts Tokay - (to-ka’ ya kind of wine produced at Tokay in 


Hungary, made of white grapes. It is distinguished by 
its aromatic taste; is not considered good till it is three 
basa old, and it continues to improve as long as it i 
ept. It is the only wine which is drunk by preference 
in the turbid state. 
Token, (to'kn.) (Numis) A small coin, in copper, 
brass, or lead, formerly issued in England, by corpora- 
tions, guild companies, and tradesmen for local circula- 
tion before the state prov ided a coinage of copper. 
Tokio. See, Yeppo, P. 975. 
Toledo, (to-la/do,) A manuf. city of Spain, in New Cas- 
tile, C. of h of same name, on. the Tagus, 4! m. S. W.of 
his place is of high antiquity, and was the 
sometime cap. uf the Goths, the Moors, and the Castil- 
jan kings. The sword-blades manufactured here have 
been renowned for their fine quality and perfect tem- 
yer from time immemorial. Pop. 2, 
Toledo, in Ohio, fine and flourishing city, C.of Lucas 
co., on the Maumee, near the W. end of Lake Erie, 112 
m. W. of Cleveland. ]t carries on an active lake-com- 


nited States. 

obolsK, (to-bdlsk’,) u city of Asiatic Russia, C. of 
Siberia and of the govt. of same name, near the conflu- 
ence of the Irtish and Tobol, 9:6 m. E. of St. Peters- 
burg, in N. Lat. 58° 12’, E. Lon. 68? 15’. It is ee 


Brazilian pes un constituted by the confluence of the 
Almas, in 8. Lat. 15°, and emptying into 
the Pará, 70 m. . W. of the city of Pará, after a course 


m. N. 
roeque v ille, ALEXIS CHARLES HENRI CLEREL DE, (tax 
vil,) an eminent Freuch philosophie historian and 
in P . In 1831 he visi the U. 
States on a tour of iuspection of the penitentiary sys- 
tom of that country, and after his return published, in 
1835, his celebrated work On Democracy in America, 
the success of whi 
book that had till then appeared in Europe on American 
institutions. In 1841 T. was admitted into the Acade- 
. To his pen * are also indebted for the Philosophi- 
cal History 9 the Reign of Louis XV., aud The Ancient 
Régime a the Revolution, — both works of standard 
merit. D.1 9. 
Tocuyo, (to- yox) a river of g. America, in Venezuela, 
dept. Caracas, has ita source E. of Truxillo, and its 
mouth in the Caribbean Sea, N. of the Gulf of Triste, 


which is not wholly approved ; but more especially, the 
allowance of religious opinions and modes of worsh 
in a state, when contrary to or different from those o 
the established church or belief. 
Tolima, (to- le mah.) a volcanic mountain pi America, 
n.7 


U. 8. Colombia, in N. Lat. 49 46’, W. 37’. Alti- 


8.] (Law.) A payment exacted under 
some prescriptive usage, or by express statute; such 
as by the owner of a port for goods landed or shipped, 
by the owner of a market or fair for articles sold, or by 
those charged with the maintenance of roads, streets, 

e of persons, goods, or 


; ois. 
Todd, (téd,) iu Kentucky, à 8. W. co., adjoining Tennes- 
see; area, 350 sq. miles; C. Elkton.—1n Minnesota, & 
central co.; rd 1.460 sq. M. 
Toddy, (tod'de.) (Bot.) See BoR^88UB. 
Todleben, FRANCIS EDWARD, (tot lah-b^n.) a Russian 
eneral and military engineer, B. rman descent. at| bridges, &c., for the 


o 
littau, in 1818. His principal title to distinction WA? 


obtained by his skilful defence of Sebastopol against Tolstoi, Count LEO. A Russian author and reformer. 
185 D e has written à number of powerful novels and -— 


the arms 0 the Allies, 1884. : 

Tod morden, /tód' md a manuf, town of Eng works, 1 hich he takes 9 peculiar view of soc 
land, co. Lan ter, 8 m. N. of Rochdale. p 21,190 relations, theories being of an ex e socialistic 
Tod Sa s Bay, in Brazil. pant cuaracter, hich he to carry ou by ado ting 


os nto See BAHIA. 
Toe, (tö.) [From A. S. td. Anat.) One of the small aute 
of the foot, corresponding with a finger of the hanc. 


Toga, (to: ali.) L., from tego, I cover.] (Antig.) A robe | Tom w (aaa From Ind. tomehagen. ] 


aha 5 
A kind of hatchet used as a war-weapon by the N. 


8. 
roma to- (Bot.) See LYCOPERSICUM. 


LI hd 1 
of an alloy of zinc and copper. with the first-named 
metal in excess; if arsenic be added it constitutes white 


14 tam- big be, Nu river having its source in 
the State of Mississippi, Tishemingo CO» and joining 
with the Alabama to form the Middle River, 45 m. N. 


of Mobile, after flowing 450 m. S. Large steamers 
ascend it as far as Columbus, 366 m. from its em- 


ntose m 
Covered with dense rather rigid short hairs, 80 85 to be 


sensibly perceptible to the touch. 
Tompkins. tom kinz,) in New Tork, a central co. ; 


a, in Siberia, 


. c Russi 
C. of a dist. of same name, near the ag of the 
Tom with the Obi, in N. Lat. peo 30’, E. Lon. 84? 19. 
Pop. 12,000. 
Ton. (tün) m A. S. tunne, 3 large cask.) (Com.) A 
weight equa o 20 cwt., erat 4 oran Ta 
l ton, sometimes employ n large commerce 
— noman cosrowes (100) long actions, is equivale g1 cwt., or 2,302 108. av. 
without sleeves. worn over the tunica in time of peace The that most commonly used in the U. States, 
(Fig. 641). ee He a lareo cloak, and was (ue T is gone t of flour 
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of 8 sacks, or 10 barrels; of potatoes, 60 bush. ; of round 
timber, 40 solid ft.: of square timber, 54 ft. — (auf.) A 
measurement of 40 cubic feet, used in estimating the 
burden or stowage-room of a ship; thus we say a ship 
of 3.000 tons ; in other words, a ship which will carry 
3,000 tons under decks, 

Tonality, (ton-d/«-te.) (Mus.) A term used generally 
to denote that peculiarity which modern music pos- 
senses, in consecuence of its being written in definite 
keys, thereby conforming to certain defined arrange- 
menta of tones and semitones in the diatonic scale. 

Tonawanda, ((»2-A-0in'fah,) in New York a town 
of Erie co., 10 m. N. of Buffalo. 

Tone, (ton.) [From Gr. tonos, a note, or tone.) The de- 
gree of elevation of any sound: its acuteness or gravity. 
Musical tomes differ from those of common speech 
chiefly by being more prolonged, so as to give the ear 
a more decided perception of the weight, formation, and 
relation to each other. There ure two kinds of T., 
major and minor. The mayor T. is in the ratio of 8 to 9, 
which results from the difference between the fourth 
and fifth. The minor T. is as 9 to 10, resulting from the 
difference between the minor third and the fourth. — 
(Med.) That state of organization in a body, in which 
the animal functions are healthy and performed with 
due vigor. Tone, in its primary signification, is tension, 
aud tension is the primary indication of strength. 


the animal organs. — ( Z'iínféing.) See COLORING. 


Tone, THEOBALD WOLFE, (n.) an Trish demagogue, B. in | Tooth-shell. 
, Tooth’-wort. 


Dublin, 1763, founded the revolutionary cabal Known as 
The Society of United Irishmen, and incited the French 
republican govt. in 1796 to dispateli a hostile expedi- 
tion to Ireland under command of Gen. Hoche. This 
being unsuccessful in accomplishing its object, T again 
tried to effect an invasion with a small armament, but, 
being taken prisoner, was tried for high treason and 
condemned to death. He committed suicide in prison, 
1798. 

Tonga Islands. See FRIENDLY. 

Tongue, (ting.) [From A. S. lung) (Anat) A soft, 
fleshy viscus, very movable in every direction, situated 
in the cavity of the mouth, and constituting the organ 
of taste. It is also an instrument of deglutition, and 
is a very important aid to pronunciation. 

Tonle, ((tón'ik.) (From Gr.tonos, a sound.] (Mua) The 
principal note of the key; upon it all the regular mel- 
odies depend; and with it all of them terminate, ao far 
as the chief melody is concerned, the inner parts of the 
harmony concluding on the third or mediant, and the 
fifth or dominant. The came is applied also to the octaves 
above and below the key-note. —( Med.) One of a class 
of medicines that increase the tone of the muscular 
fibre, and give vigor and action to the system. Prepa- 
rations of iron and quinine are among the best known 
tonics. 

Tonnage, (tiin'ndj.) (Naut.) The number of tons 
which a vessel may safely carry. Formerly, the 7. for 


the payment of dues was calculated on principles which | 


gave an advantage to vessels badly proportioned, that 
is, having an excess of breadth. But at present it is 
calculated on more scientific principles. 

Tonquin, (tón g'ktein,) the northernmost p. of the em- 
ire of ANAM, q. r. — GULF OF 7’, n great arm of the 
hina Sea, b. W. by Anam, N. by China, and E. by the 

island of Hainan. It has a length of 300 m., with a 
breadth of 150. 

Ton'quin, Ton ka, or Tonga Bean. (Bot) See 
DirTERIX. 

Tonsils, (on“ .) (From L. tonsille.) (Anat) Two 
remarkable glands, one on each side of the mouth, near 
the uvula, and in popular language called almonds of 
the ears. Their use is to secrete a mucous humor for 
lubricating the passages, and they have several excre- 
tory ducts opening into the mouth. 

Tonsure, (nie.) [From L. tonsura, a shearing.) 
( Eccl.) See ORDERS. 

Tontine, ((n'teei.) [Named after the inventor, Lo- 
renzo Tonk, an Italian.] A kind of increasing life-an- 
nuity; or a loan engaged in by a number of individu- 
als, with the benefit of survivorship. Thus an annu- 
ity is shared among a number, on the principle that 
the share of euch, at hie death, is enjoved by the survi- 
vors. nntil at lust the whole joes to the last survivor, 
or to the last two or three, according to the terms on 
which the money ia advanced, 


Tooele, (loil) in Utah a W. co., adjoining Ne- 


vada. It contains Pyramid Lake. Arca, 12,000. &q. m. 
C. Toocle. 
Tooth. (Anat) See TrrTB. 


Tooth-ache, (dx.) (Dental Surg.) A well-known 
and very painful disease, situated in the teeth, — most 
frequently in the molars, and more rarely in the inci- 
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sors. The pain sometimes reaches up to the eyes, and 
sometimes backwards to the cavity of the ear. It may 
arise from various causes, but most frequently it is 
owing to some decayed tooth. Often, however, it is a 
mere rheumatic affection arising from cold. It attacks 
persons in all periods of life, but is most frequent in 
the young and plethoric. When the pain takes place 
in a decayed tooth. it is owing to the admission of cold 
air irritating the exposed nervous fibrils in the hollow 
or carious part; hence, a frequent cure of T. is by de- 
etroying the nerve. The application of opium, chloro- 
form, or oil of cloves to the part often affords relief. 
When there is much inflammation, bleeding the gums, 
blisters behind the ears, uud purgatives are necessary. 
When the disorder proceeds from rheumatism, which 
will be known by the pain being more diffused and 
affecting the muscles about the jaw, fomentations, blis- 
ters behind the ears, and the other remedies for rheu- 
matism, are to be employed. Frequently, however, 
every means fails, and the only remedy left is to draw 
the tooth. Filling the tooth with gold is very service- 
able in protecting the nerve from injury and prevent- 
ing further decay; but this should never be had re- 
course to when there is any pain or inflanimation pres- 
ent, as its tendency, by pressing upon the nerve, is to 
aggravate them. 


Toot hing., u n.) (Arch) Bricks left alternately 
Hence its application to the natural healthy state of | 


projecting at the end of a wall; that they may be 

bonded into the continuation, when it is carried up. 

(Zoil.) See DENTALIADS. 

(Bot.) See DENTARIA, and LA TX. 

Top. (top) [A. S] (Naut.) That platform which pre 
sents an intervening projection between the head of a 
ship's lower, aud the foot of à topmast. 

Topaz, 't/páz) [From Gr. topazion.) (Min) A gem 
er precious stone, very generally of a fine yellow or 
gold color. It sometimes occurs in masses, but more 
usually crystallizes in ;ectangular ectaliedrons.. The 
oriental T. is most esteemed; its color borders on the 
orauge. The occidental, or that found in Peru, is of a 

softer substance, but its color is nearly the same. The 
Brazilian T. becomes rose-red, but the Saxon loses its 
color by heat. This gem consists of silica, alumina, 
and fluoric acid. 

Topazolite, (to-piz'o-Ht) (Min.) See GARNET. 

Tope. (/ p.) The vernacular name of Buddhistic monu- 
ments, in the shape of pillar& towers, or tumuli, 
erected as memorials of victory or miracles, or as re- 
ceptacles for relics. 

| Topeka, Co-.) in Kansas, a flourishing town, d. 
of the State, and justice-seat of Shawnee ., on the Kan- 
eas River. 50 m. S W. of Leavenworth. 

Top-gallant, (togdl'ldut.) (Naut.) The name which 
distinguishes any mnast, spar, sail, or standing-rigging, 
placed in position above a ship's topmast. 

Tophus. (fis) [L.] (An.) A genus of calcareous 
earths, which are porous and without lustre, and con- 
sist principally of carbonate of lime. Its origin is due 
to precipitation from water. 

Topic, (“.) (From Gr. topos, a place.) ( Rhet.) Any 
subject or conversational argument or oratorical dia- 
cussion, — ( Med.) Au external application for some par- 
ticular part of the body, such as a poultice, blister, &c. 

Töplitz. or Toeplitz, (toop'lits,)) a town and fash- 
ienable spa of Germany, in Bohemia, on the Saubach, 
47 m. N. W. of Prague. Resident pop. 3,500. 

Topmast, (opm) (Naut) That must of a ship 
which is next above the lower must, aud under the top- 
gallant mast. 

Topography, (t)-psa’rah-fe.) (From Gr. tops, a place, 

| and graphein, to Write.) See GEOGRAPBY, 

Topsail, %, (Naut.) In ships, a sail extending 

| across a Bliup's topmast below the topgallant sail. 

. Torinese, (fo-rén- 2.) (Geog.) A native or inhab. of 
Turin, Italy; and, plurally, the people of that city. 

Tornado. (tor-ua'lo.)  (Metror.) See CYCLONE. 

Torpedo, (er.) [L., from torpen, to benumb.] 
(Zoil.) A gen. of fishes, fam. Rarida, possessing electri- 
cal powers. They are also called cramp - fishes, and 
electric rays, and are distinguished by the short and 
somewhat fleshy tail. and the nearly circular disc 
formed by the body, The electrical apparatus, which 
has rendered the torpedo so celebrated, consists of small 
membranous tubes, disposed like honey-comb, and di- 
vided by horizontal partitions into small cells, which 
are filled with mucous matters. By exercising this 
power, the torpedo is enabled to procure its prey, and 
to protect itself against enemies. Whatever animal 
attempts to lay hold of it receives a sudden paralyzin 
shock: and small fishes,it ia eald,are completely stun 
on approaching it.—(Nary.) A submarine machine 
for blowing up ships, invented by D. Bushnell, of Com 
necticut, 1776; first efficiently devised by Fulton, 1803. 
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cases. The wounded vessel is drawn out and fixed by 
a pair of forceps & quarter of an inch from the end ; the 
end of the artery is then twisted round till it will not 


subsequently perfected by Colt; largely used by the 
Confederates during the Civil War ; and now employed 
py all maritime nations as & favorite weapon 9 de- 


ri 
fence. A kind of J. l tely invented by Capt Frederick untwist itsell. 
Harvey, consists of a stout wooden casing, atrengthene Torso, (tór'so.) It.] (Sculp.) The trunk of a statue, 
on the outside with iron straps, and containing & metal mutilated of head and limos. See Fig. 613. 
y t Tort, (tort) [From L. tortus, bent or twisted.) (Law) 


° , 
Any form of action which will lie for the redress © 
wrongs or grievances other than those arising from 
preach of contract. 
Tortoise, (tór'toiz.) ( Zool.) See TESTUDINATA. 
Tortoise-shell. (Com.) The shell of the Testudo im- 
bricata, separated into thin plates, and u for a great 
variety of decorative purposes. It softens in hot water 
and if then placed in metal moulds, may be impressed 
with any ornamental figures ; the horn being afterwards 
immersed in cold water, the a eae become permanent. 
Razor- and knife-handles, com", and a variety of orna- 
mental articles, are produced by this means. 
Tortola, (tór-tolah. ) the largest of the Virgin Island 
roup, W. Indies, 12 m. in length by 1 in breadth ; N 
t. 18° 24’, W. Lon. 64° 32’. 
Tortosa, (ar- to zul, u manuf. city of Spain, P. Cata- 
lonia, on the Ebro, 42 miles S. W. of Tarragona. Fop. 


T., when towed, à divergence of about 45 deg. from th 
vessel towing it. The torpedoes are of various sizes. 


according t? requirements, the large-size weapon mea- 
suring 4 ft. 6 in. in length py 2 ft. in depth and 6in. in 


ugs. ; 
hugging contact with an enemy's ship, when one or 
other of two projecting levers acts upon an exploding 
bolt, causing the ignition of the charge- The explod- 
ing apparatus consists of a tube containing & chemica 
ent and à bulb holding another. The nature of these 
i h that when they combine, violent com- 
Tornatellidze, (tor-nah-tél'le-de.) A fam. of gastero- Tortuga. (tar- too al.) an island of venezuela, in the 
podous mollusks. Tue shell is oval, spirally - Caribbean Sea, lyin 55 miles to the W. of Margarita. 

rooved; spire short, consisting of few Length, 15 m,, breadth, 8 m. 
whorls, and usually striped transversely ; Tortugas, (tdr-tu’gdz,) an island of the W. Indies, op- 
aperture long, narrow, rounded anteriorly ; posite the opening to the harbor of Nuevitas on the 
outer lip simple, inner lip slightly spread ; N.E. coast of Cuba ; length, 26 m., breadth, 6 m. — Also, 
columella spiral, no epidermis. Fig. 642 a group of islands, often styled the Dry TORTUGAS, 10 in 
represents Zorn a tornatilis of the west- 42 à number, lying 20 m. W. S. W. of Cape Sable; N. 249 
` 37, W. Lon. 8: e U. States. 

om L. tortura.) The infliction 
of pain on an accused person, for the purpose of extort- 
ing u confession of guilt, or the revelation of accom- 
lices. J udicial 7. formed part of all the legal systems 
of Europe wherein the Roman law was adopted. It is 


Toronto, (to-rón'to,) a handsomely puilt 
yo "anada W., York 

N.W. shore of Lake Ontario, 
of Montreal. It is the seat 
Gov't and of the Queen's 
University, and has many and important manufactures, 
and a safe and commodious harbor. 
Torqua Wr-ke’,) a town and fashionable sea-side 


y 
resort of England, on the 8.W. coast of co. Devon, 18 m. 


8. of Exeter. Pop. 28,311. 

Torre del Greco, (tor'ra del gra'ko,) u town of S. 

Italy, at the base of Mt. Vesuvius, 7 m. S.E. of Naples, 
ou the E. coast of the bay. This place was almost en- 
tirely buried under the flow of lava vomited by Mt. 
Vesuvius durin its great eruption in 1795. Pop. 10,411. 

Torre dell nnunzinta, (dn-noon-ze-ah'tah,) a 


town of 8. Italy, near the foot of Mt. Vesuvius, 12 m. 
&.E. of Naples. Pop. 15,247, 
yorrefaction, (tor-re-fak’shiin.) (From L. torrefacio, 
I make dry b heat.] ( Metall.) The 
harm.) 


ting at the truth; often leading the innocent, from 
weakness of body, to plead guilty to crimes which he 


had not committed. 
Torus, (to' ris.) (L-) (Arch.) A round moulding in 
the bases of columns, resembling fhe astragal in form, 


Tory (to’re.) (Eng. Hist.) The name given to a politi- 
osed to the Whigs, and considered 88 ad- 


word T. is Irish, and was formerly applied to a class of 
in that country but the distinctions of T. 


rs 
and Whig (as political partisans) were not known ore 


in, € —— 
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The drying or roasting of drugs on & 
metallic plate till they are reduced to 


the state desired. 
Torres Strait. (tor rãa,) about 18 


— nV 


\ 
\ 


WAY tin 


&.E. coast of the island of Papua 95 f AN N 
New Guinea; bet: N. Lat. 9? 20-10 fe W 
40’, K. Lon. 142° 30’. fe GS 
Torricelli, EVANGELISTA, (tor- re- 
che lle, ) a distinguished Italian phi- yr i 
losopher. B. in the Romagna, 1608, ces NUS 
succeeded Galileo as prot. of mathe- = RR: 
matics at Florence in 1641, and made 
for himself a title to celebrity as the . 
inventor of the barometer. p. 1647. h n un. AS 3 


rom the Parthenon pediment.) 


— TORSO, (f 


1678, in the reign of Charies 1l. when those 


ically sealed at one end, and the year 
fluid, iu a vessel con- who believed that the Rom. Catholics conspired against 
e 


filled with mercury, OF any other 

taining the same fluid; and allowing the fluid in the the king and state, as ede d by Titus were 

tube to descend, until its weight 15 counterbalanced by called Whigs, and those who disbelieved it T. Of late 

that of the atmosphere. The apparatus will constitute ears the term Conservatives has been adopted by the T., 
invented | 85 tending to convey the best explanation of their prin- 


the essential portion of a barometer, and was 


by the Italian Torricelli. " mer. . ; t 
lied to one of a class of colonists who, durin the 


Torrid Zone. ((or rid.) (From L. torridus, parched.] 
gion o the earth included between the Revolutionary period, sympathized with and soug t to 
iod of the maintain the authority of the English govt.;— correla- 


me er 
reg and where the heat i8 always great. It is 47°, or tive to Whig. 
05 geographical miles in width, and 1s intersected by Totonien an, (to-tén-e-ka-pan’.) a town of Central 
the equator. 1 N. W. of Guatemala. Pop. 10,000 
'Torshok., (tör-shök',) TorzHOK, or TorJOK, a manuf. | Tou an, (too’kdn.) (ZoUl.) See RHAMPHASTIDS- 
(ar (From Fr. toucher, to touch; L. tango.) 
w 


Hist.) The distinctive appellation ap- 


town of Russia in Europe, Cort. Tyer, on the Tvertza, Touch. 
Physiol. ne of the five senses, the organs of which 


35 m. W. N. W. of Tver. Pop. 18,000. e 
Torsion. (tr shin) (From L. torsi, a twisting-] (Surg.) are the nervous papille of the skin. The term T. is 
ctly applied to the sensibility which is dif- 
rfi body. T. exists with 


A method of ccmmon application in surgery for the| most corre 
purpose or checking arterial hemorrhage in certain fused over t 
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most exquisite degree of sensibility at the extremities 
of the fingers and in the lips. — (Mus) The charac- 
teristic manuer of fingering the keys of a pianoforte.— 
( Paint.) The style of handling of a picture character- 
istic of a certain painter, and by which his works may 
be distinguished. 

Touch-me-not. (Bot) See BALSAMINACE, 

"Touch-needle. (Assaying.) Small bars of gold, 
silver, and copper combined together in all the differ- 
ent proportions and degrees of mixture. These are used 
by assayers and refiners, in the tríal called the touch, to 
discover the purity of any piece of gold or silver by 
comparing the mark it leaves on the touchstone with 
those of the bars. The best touchstone is a peculiar 
bituminous quartz obtained from Lydia, in Asia Minor; 
but black basalt may be employed. 

Toul, ((ool,) a manuf. city of France, dept. Meurthe, on 
the Moselle, 13 m. W. of Nancy. Pop. 10,000. 

Toulon, (too-lawn(g',) a fortified seaport and naval ar- 
senal of France, dept. Var, at the head of a noble har- 
bor of the Mediterranean, 32 miles E.S.E. of Marseille. 
The arsenal and dockyard here are not surpassed by 
any in Europe. The Bagne, or penal establishment, is 
occupied by criminals condemned to hard labor. This 
place was retaken by the Republican army from the 
English aud Spaniards, 1793, during which siege the 
military genius of Bonaparte (afterward Napoleon I.) 
was first notably manifested. Pop. 77,126. 

Toulouse, (too-Looz',) a fine and flourishing manuf. city 
of France, C. of dept. Haute-Garonne, on the Garonne. 
130 m. S. E. of Bordeaux. The French under Marshal 
Soult were defeated here by the British under Welling- 
ton, in 1812. Pop. 126,936, 

Touraine, (/oo-rün',) a former p. of France, correspond- 
ing with the limits of the present dept. of Indre-et- 
Loire. Its C. was Tours. 

Tourcoing, (toor-70'ah,) a manuf. town of France, 
dept. Nord, 8 m. N.E. of Lille. Pop. 38,262. 

Tourmaline, (toor'maA-lin.) (Min.) The Lyncurium 
of the ancients. It is a more perfect form of schorl. 
The transparent colored kinds are sometimes cut into 
ring-stones, and some of them are used in experiments 
on the polarization of light. T. consists of silica, alu- 
mina, and soda, with a little oxide of manganese and iron. 

Tournaments, (türn'ah-ménts,) or TOURNEYS.  (Chiv- 
alry.) Martial sports, where knights displayed their 
gallantry and adroitness, by encountering each other 
on horseback; the weapons being lances with blunt 
heads of iron, or the lance and sword used in war— 
these latter being termed arms à l'outrance. As chivalry 
declined, and as qinpowser revolutionized the art of 
war, T. gradually died out. 

Tournay, (toor-na',) a fortif. manuf. city of Belgium, 
p Hainault, on the Scheldt, 28 m. N.W. of Mons. Pop. 
31,003. 

Tournefort, Josrpn PITTON DE, (foor-na-fór',) a distin- 
guished French botanist, B. at Aix, 1656; D. 1708. 

Tournesol. (Bot) See CRozoPHORA, 

Tourniquet, ((oor'ne-ka.) Fr. (Surg.) An instrument 
for stopping the flow of blood after an amputation. It is 
a kind of bundage, straightened or relaxed with a screw. 

Tours, (toorz ) a handsome manuf. city of France, C. of 
dept. Indre-et-Loire, and of former p. of Touraine, bet. 
the Loire and Cher, 65 m. S. W. of Orleans. In 1870, 
after the commencement of the siege of Paris by the 
Germans, this city became the head-quarters of a por- 
tion of the National govt. entrusted with the defence of 
the country, until the advance ofthe Prussiaus compelled 
its removal to Bordeaux. Pop. 42,150. 

Tourville, (toor-vil’,) ANNE HILARION DE COoTENTIN, 
OoMTE DE, an eminent French admiral, B. at Tourville, 
1642, highly distinguished himself at sea against the 
Dutch and ea and. after defeating the English 
admiral Lord Torrington off Beachy Head in June, 1690, 
was, in his turn, decisively defeated by the combined 
English and Dutch fleets off Cape La Hogue, in 1692. In 
Lu vod year he was created marshal of France. 

. in 1701. 

Toussaint L'Onverture, ((oo-sahn' loo-var'toor’,) 
a negro general, B. near Cape Francois, Hayti, in 1743, 
was a slave who, after the insurrection against and 
massacre of the whites in that island, 1791, attained the 
chief command of the insurgents. Ile restored order 
and prosperity to Hayti, and, after granting a liberal 
constitution, was elected president for life, 1799. T. 


maintained for some time a vigorous resistance against | 


the French army under Gen. Leclerc, sent to rednce 
again the negroes to slavery, but was at last persnaded 
to accept overtures of peace, when he was treacherously 
arrested and conveyed to France, 1802, where he b., 1802. 

Towanda, (to-wán'dah.) in Pennsylvania, a borough, C. 
of Bradford co., 120 m. N.E. of Harrisburg. 

Tower, (tour.) [From A. S. tor; L, turris.) (Arch.) 
A building raised to a considerable elevation, and con- 


Trachen, 


TRA 


sisting of several stories. T.are either round or square, 
aud they are flat on the top, by which they are 
guished from spires or steeples, Before the invention 
of guns, places were not only fortified with T., but 
attacked with movable T. mounted on wheels, which 
raised the besiegers to a level with the walls. 


Towhee, (toh^,) CugwivK, or GROUND-ROBIN. (Zo) 


The Pipilo erythrophthalmus, fam. Fringillide, one of 
the most common birds of the U. States, (Fig.644.) It 
is abt. 9 inches long; has the bill rather stout, feet b, 
the claws stout and curved, tail considerably larger 


Fig. 644. — TOW HEE, or CHEWINK. 
than the wings; the upper parts generally black or 
brown, under Tus white or brown. Its favorite 
chewink is heard throughout a great part of tbe day. 
Sometimes it ascends to the top of a small tree, and 
sings with a mellow sweetness which cannot fail to 
interest any one who hears it. The nest is made upon 
the ground, in a little hole sc out for the purpose. 


Towns, (fownz,) in on a N. E. co.; area, 300 8q. m.; 


C. Hiawassee. Pop. 2,7 


Township, (toun‘ship.) (Topeg.) In the U. States, a 


tract of public land 8 m. square, subdivided into sections 
of 1 sq. m. or 640 acres, and resubdivided into quarter- 
sections, and lots of 40 acres each. 


Toxin, or Toxine. A poisonous base in animals 


caused by metabolic change in tissue; a poisonous 
product of disease-producing bacteria. See MAINE 
and ANTI-ToXINE. 


work in the 
upper part 
of Gothic 
windows 
(Fig. 645), 
formed by 
the ramifi- 
cation of 
the mul- 
lions; also — 
the decora- - 
tions of cor- 
responding 
character 
which are 
abundantly 
used in 
Gothic ar 
chitecture 
on panel- 
lings, ceil- 
ings, &c. 


Tracery,(trás'ür-e) (Arch.) The ornamental stone- 


(tra' ke - aA.) 
L.] (Anat.) 
he wind- 

pire, a carti- 
aginous 

and mem- 
branous ca- . — — =. 
nal, through m Wb 

3 Fig. 645. — GOTHIC WINDOW. 

1 (Decorated period, 1320.) 

lungs (Fig. 107). The operation of making an opening 

into the windpipe is hence called tracheotomy. The 
words laryngotomy and bronchotomy are also used to ex- 
press the same thing. 


Trachyte. (trait) [From Gr. trachys, rough.) (Geol.) 


A species of ancient lava, often porphyritic, and, when 
it contains hornblende and augite, passing into those 
varieties of traps which are termed Basalt, Greenstone, 
Dolerite, &c. T. is usually of a light gray color. 


Truck, (trdk.) [From L, tractus.) (Civ. Engin.) The 


permanent way of a railroad. 


Traction, (trák'shün.) 3 L. tracto, I drag about.] 


( Mech.) The act of drawing, or state of being drawn. 
This word has latterly come much into use, in its 
primary sense, in reference to the ip on rail 
canals, &c. — Angle of T., that which direction 
the power makes with a given plane, 
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Trade, ril) The business of buying and selling, com- g. . W. coast of Spain, P. Andalusia, at the mouth of the 
rehending every species of exchange oT denling. | Straits of Gibraltar, in N. Lat. ago 10’, W. Lon. 0? V. 
js, however, chietly used to denote the harter or pur- Off this cape, on the 21st Oct., 1805, the English fleet 
chase and aale of goods, Wares, and merchandise, either commanded by Lord Nelson (J. v.) gained & decisive 
by wholesale ot retail. Foreign T. consists iu the ex- victory over the allied fleets of France aud Spain. 
ortation and importation of goods. or tbe exchange | Trag nennth. (Bol.) Seo ASTRAG ALUS, and GUN. 
of the commodities of the different countries. Inland | Tragedy, (trdj'e- de.) Gr. trugodia ; from frago*. a goat. 
r home T. is the exchange or buying and selling of | and ode, asong.] ^ drama representing some grand und 
nada within A country. The word trade has also a more serious action, and generally terminating in some fatal 
limited signification, designating the business which a event. The name is supposed to have originated in the 
rson has learned, and which he either carries on or custom of leading about KR goat, in procession, at the 


js employed in; as the T. of a carpenter, & smith, &c. festival of Bucchus; in whose honor these choral odes, 
The liberal arts, learned profession, and agriculture, which formed the groundwork of Attic tragedy, Were 


are not included. sung, or from à gout being the prize. 

e- mark. (Law) The attaching of peculiar  Tragi-comedy: (tráj Nee. A dramatic piece 
marks, by which manufacturers geek [0 distinguish partaking of the nature both of tragedy and comedy. 
their own productions from those made by other per- Tragopogon, (tra-góp'e-gón-) (61. A gouts beard. | 
rons, is 20 important privilege, both as concerns the (Bot.) The Goat's Beards, a Ken, of plants, O. Asteracei, 
roducer and the consumer: because no honest manu- conaisting of biennial OT perennial herbs, having simple 
facturer will invent and apply a trade-mark to his] or pranched stems. DATTOW praes like Loaves. and distinct 
wares, unless he i8 convinced that. they possess some terminal flower-heads ofa yellow oF purple color. The 
special excellence, which he wishes thus to make culinary vegetable called. Salsify, T. n rifolius, has a 
known: and it is desirable the public should have the long fusiform root full of milky juice, on which its 
benefit. of such direction in the choice of their pur galutatvy qualities depend. In coler it resembles the 
chases as is thereby afforded. One whose exclusive parsnip. of which it has also nearly the Haver, but is 
right in his own trade-mark has been violated. may more agreeable. It ranks as one of the most ealubrious 
have his remedy at law or in equity: at law, by & suit of culinary vegetal des, being antibilieus, cooling, de- 


for damages un equity, PY way ofan injunction against | obstruent, and slightly nperient; but although it is 
the defendant, which shall prevent his making any deservedly esteemed as an esculent, it 18 nevertheless 
further use of the plaintiff's trade-mark. Alien uner- decidedly inferior to Crartintera in these properties: not 


chants and traders have the same right of protection, does it keep 80 well when taken out of the ground, as 
in regard to their trade-mark, 28 citizens. it soon becomes hardened, insipid, and difficult to cook 
Trader, (trad ir.) (Law) One who makes it his busi- | properly: 
ness to buy merchandise, or goods and chattels, aud to Trailing Arbhutus. (tra l' Ing.) (Bot.) See Ev 
gell the same for the purpose of making 3 profit. The | qgrailing- wheels. (teal img-? (Moch.) The wheels 
uintum of dealing is immaterial, when un intention to | which follow the driving wheels in locomotive-engines. 
deal generally exists. Train. (tran) (From Fr. trainer.) | Mil.» A track of gun- 
gradescantin. (tradd-rakdn’ shah.) ( Bot.) The apider- ww det laid to set fire ton charge or n mine. — T. OF 


worts, à gen. of lily-like plants. O. Commelynacrir, wel i ARTILLERY. the entire service of guns, &c., which attends 


marked by their three sepals, three petals, three-celled an ariny into the field. 
capaule, and filaments clothed with jointed hairs. | Trajan. Manevs ULPIUE TRAJANUS, (tra jdn.) emperor 
Trades Union. (-ume- itm.) (Com) A combination of Rome from 9S to 117 K. D. He was 8 military com- 


or coufederacy entered inte by the operatives of a par- mander of the Reman stamp, and his campaicus were 
ticular branch of manufacture, for the purpos® of regu- victories. He carried the terror of hig arms to regions 
Jating the scale of water, duration of period of labor, more remote from Rome than had ever before been 


kc., and, generally, for protecting the interests of the ! reached by her armies. and Dacia and Parthia were the 
workmen from injury or aggression on the part of em- trophies of his courage and conduct. The ceiumtn 
ployers. Seo STRIKE. which he reared in the Forum he constructed at Reme’ 
grade-winds. ( Meteor.) Fasterly winds which con- still records his fame. 

gtantly prevail. with slight variations. in certain 18 Trajectory, Urb jio to. re. [From L. fraji cio. Ithrew 
gions within the tropics. The T.- M', in the Atlantic: down.) The curve described by 8 body in space The 


and Pacific oceans, extend to about 25° of latitude each | orbits of the planets ~“ ould be elliptical put for the 
pide of the equator, 80 that a ship, after passing 309, MAN disturbing forces which they exert on each other; and 


n 


every day expect to meet them. But on first entering . the path of a projectile would be n parabola, put tor 
them. they will be found to blow from the east, or even time reristance of the sir. 

a little southerly : and, as the vessel advances, to draw | Tralee. (tra-lee’.) a town of Ireland, C. of co. Kerry, on 
round gradually to north-east. In the Fast Indies the tue Lee, neat the head of a bay ol peame name, 50 om. 


T.- W. are periodical and are called monsoons. The T- W. W. NN. of Cork. Pep. 10.000. 

are caused chiefly by the comparatively high tempera- Trammel. frem'm'l.) [From yr. rumail, a drag-net | 

ture of the torrid zone. and the rotation of the earth from | ( Mech.) An artiflcer's justrument ured in drawing ovals 

west to enst. The heated air ascenda, and in replaced by | and elliptic curves. 

air from the veizlhiborho: xd ofthe poles. This would have Tramontanc. itrak-mon'tan.) [From L. run numkut- 

a direction from north to aouth, or ree versa, according | aus] Iv iu beyond, or en the farther gide of the moun- 
to the pole whence it comes; but. as the velocity of ro- |o taint; applied, partiomlarly by the ]talianz, to euch as 
tation of the airs near the poles is less than at thei live north of the Alps. 
equator, the air from the poles, when approaching the | Tran roat. tr dv d.) OF Tram -N · (Frnqin.) 
equator, ig left behind during the earth § rotation; it A line of read kid down with iren rails or wooden 
has, therefore, two motions, one from the poles to the | grooves for the esty locomotive transit of wagons. &c. 
equator, the other in opposition to the earth's motion, | in mines. 
or from east to west: and, therefore. in accordance with | Trance. (trans.) Fr. transe.) A etate in which the 
the laws of motion, ita direction is compounded of both: | voluntary functions of the body are suspended ; and 
that is, its direction is towards the north-west or south- | ihe mind is possessed by visions. 
west; and the resulting winds are north-easterly or, Trani. Ctrah ne) A commercial city of 8. Italy. p. Terra 
southeasterly. The same causes modify the tidal eur- di Bari, on the Adriatic, 35 m. MN. W. of Bari. 10. 
rent. Sec TIDES. | 24,220. 

Tradition., (ridi in [From L. traditio : from trado, ' TrnnaquebnT. (trangeka-banr’s) a fortif. seaport of 
1 transmit. That whieh fs handed down from age to prit. India, Pre Madras, in the Carnatic, at one of the 
age by oral communication: or, tlie delivery of opin- | entrance? to the river Cuuvery, 140 m. 8. of Madras. 
ions. doctrines, practices, rites, and customs from ſa- It was ceded t9 Great Britain by Denmark in 1846. 
ther to sou, or from ancestors to posterity. There i3 Pop. OT 000. 
nothing whieh requires greater eantion than the cre- | Trans. t. anz.) A Tatin preposition used in the Eng- 
dence we give to traditionary information, Every poo ish language as n prefix to certain words, and convey: 
person. every country, every aze, involuntarily gives al ing the sense of brer, beyond, and the like. 

coloring to facts; to say nothing of intentional mis- Transaction. (grein ze K h. (From L. Lat. transac. 

statements. How many evident inventions creen into, tie] (ir. Eur.) The settlement of a difference be 

notice, and soon become widely repeated and believed. tween two parties by compromise OF mutual agreement, 
either because they suit the purposes of a party. OF Transnipine: (-dl'pin.) (Geog.) See CISALPINE.- 
because they are presented with an air of credibility | Transntlantic. (attan tik.) [From L. (rang, and 

It therefore becomes al persons, but more expecially | Eur. Atlantic. (Gena Designating that which in be- 

the historian, to examine, 5? far as he ig able, info the | yend or on the other side of the Atlantic Ocean. 

origin of every atatement. and the character and situn- qrnnsenuensin. ease o zin The territory pes 

tion of those en whose authority it rests. „ cwd by Russia to the 7. of the Caucasus. It is di 


Trafalgar, (tra ful gur. (Cape, ) è headland on the | vided into the tour govts. of Kutais, Tiflis, Shamaki, aud 
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Derbend, and includes An area exceeding &0.000 8q. m. 
The provinces otherwise known as Georgia, Mingrelia, 
Imeritia, and Abusia, are included Within ita limits. 

Transcendental, (-stn-den'til.) [From L, transcendo, 
I climb over.] (Philos,) According to the definition 
of Kant, “that knowledge which occupies itself not ao 
much with objects as with the way of Knowing those 
objects; or, “the philosophy of the pure, merely spec- 
ulative reason, from which the practical is separated.” 
— (Alg.) A quantity which cannot be represented by 
an algebraic equation, having a finite number of terms, 
with determinate indices. Thus: az ræ log. z, &c.— A 
T. equation is one containing such expressions; anda 7 
curve, one defined by such an equation, 

Transcript. (rdn'skript.) [From L. franecriptua, trans- 
ferred in writing.] A copy of any original Writing: par- 
ticularly that of an act or instrument inserted in the 
body of another. 

Trausept, (trdn's t.) [From L. trans, across, and rep- 
tum, an inclosure.]. (Arch.) That nisle of uncient 
churches which extenda across the nave and main 
aisles, 

Transfer, (trdnz'für.) [From L. transfero, I carry 
over.] (Cm.) An act by which a person surrenders 
his right, interest, or Property in anything to another, 
ransfiguration, (Siy-yoor-a'ehiin.) (From L. trans. 
Jiguratio.) CSeript.) A miraculous event in the life of 
our Saviour, when he took Peter, James, and John up 
intoa high mountain, supposed to be Mount Tabor, and 
was transfigured before them, appearing in his glory 
in company with Muses and Elias, (Mutt. xvii. l-9; 
Mark ix. 2-9, &c., Kc.) 

Transfusion, (-/u'chiin,) [From L. transfusio, a pour- 
ing from one vessel to another.) (Med) The act or 
operation of transferring the blood of one animal into 
the vascular System of another, by means of a tube, 
It was at one period supposed, that in cases of grent 
loss of blood from hemorrhage, and in certain cases 
of disease, that the blood belonging to the human 
body might, with great benefit, be replaced by that of 
other animals. At first the trials made appeared to 
be successful; but afterwards they were attended with 
bad, aud in some instances fatal, results, Several cases, 
however, lately reported in this and in foreign coun- 


H * Li », l 
tries, in which the process proved entirely successful 


in cases of coma from the fumes 
putation, &c., make it probable 
into more general Medical use. 

Transit, (rán'sit.) [From L. transitus, 

Ast.) The passage of a heavenly body across the meri- 

ian of a place. Also the passage of one celestial body 
across the face of another, and especially the pussago 
of the inferior planeta. 

Transit Instrument. (Ast.) A telescope so con. 
structed as to point always to the Meridian. It rotates 
therefore on an horizontal axis, directed duo east and 
west. 
moment when a star crosses the meridian. Ag it js of 
the utmost importance that such observations sheuld 
be made with extreme ncenracy, many contrivances 
have been adopted to make the instrument work as pers 
fectly as possible, What is requisite is that the axig 
should be perfectly horizontal, that it should point due 
east and west, and that the optical axis of the telescope 
should be exactly at right angles to it. — A T.vircle isa 
T. instrument, the telescope of which in fixed between 
two graduated Circles, so that the altitude of a star. ns 
well as the time of meridian passage, may be accurately 
noted. 

Transit-duty, (-du'te.) (Pot. Econ.) A duty levied 
on Commodities passing through a country in transitu, 
Transition, (s ,n.) [From L. transitio, a passing | 
over.] (Rhet.) subject to another. 
—(Mus.) A change of key from major to minor, or the 
A term formerly applied to the 
older secondary series of rocks, from 


of carbonic ox ide, am- 
that T. may again come 


& passage] 


(C rim.) See Active. 

(In.) (trün'ze.ty ) L., in the act of pasa- 

(Law.) The term stoppage in transitu ar applied j 

to merchandise, signifies their detention by one em- 

powered to obstruct their Passing direct on to their des- 

üunsatisfi e] vendor, in case of insol- j 

part of the vendec, In International law, 
the rule holds good that the property of belligerenta 
cannot change ita national character while in transitu, 
that is to aay, during the voyage from port to port, 

Translation, Urdnz-la'shün.) [From L. translatus, , 
(Lit.) A version of an original work rendered into 
another language. 

Translucent, (-loo’sent.) (From L. tranalucens, shin- 
ing through.] (Min) An epithet by which is desig- 


The instrument is employed to determino the | 
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nated the power of transmitting rays of light; but peg 
80 a8 to render objects aistinetly visible. 
Transmigration, (mc gra'shün.) [From L. Ir iw» 
migratio, literally, a removing from one ceuntry to 
another.] The Pythagorean doctrine of the passiny of 
a soul from one budy into another. A belief in this, 
under various modifications, has existed ín different 
ages of the world, and nog various nations. In the 
Indian doctrine of Metem iH, those who spend 
religions lives do not pass through different Stages of 
eXistence, but proceed at once to reunion With the 

(Supreme Being. 

Transmutation, (-mu-ta'shiün.) [From L. fray em. 
tatio.) The change of one substance into another of a 
different nature. The T. of Vase metals into gold was 
one of the dreams of Alchemy. — (Chem. The Tota 
substance into one of a different form is both easy and 
Common, as of a Ens or liquid into a Solid. — i Geom. 
The change or reduction ol one figure or body int, 
another of the same area or solidity, but of a different 
form; as of a triangle into a "quare, 

Transmutation of Energy. (Phys.) See Cop. 
RELATION OP PHYSICAL Forces, 

Transom, (trin’sim.) From L. traneumere.] (Ship. 
building.) The beam or timber extended across the 
stern-post, to strengthen the after part. and impart to 
it due and proper form. — (Ord) That Plece of wood 
which serves toconnect the checks Of à gun-carriage. 
—(Arch.) A lintel over n door: or the piece that is 
framed across a double-licht window, 

Transparency, (rent. [From L. trans. and 
7% „to Appear.) (/.) That Property of a body 
which allows Mays of licht to pass through it. It is the 
Opposite to opacity, naud like this term is "OInetinies ex. 
tended to the whole Spectrum. Thus we Speak of a 
solution of iodine in bisulphide of carbon as being trang. 
parent to heat, and of rock-crystal as being trunspurcend 


to the actinic rays. 
Transpadane’. Lee CISPADANE, 
Transplanting. (-pldnt'ing.) From L. frans, and 

pianto. ] Plant.] (Hert, r.) The act or operation or 


reinoving a plant or tree from one place to another 
where it may continue to grow without hindrance or 
diminution of vitality. 

Transportation, (rdnz-pórl-a'shfa. (Fng. Law.) 
The act of sending a couvicted criminal to another 
Country, as a punishment. By statutes 4 and 6 of Gey, 
I. (1717-1719), the CONTE were allowed a discretionary 
Power to order felons to be transported to America, 
The system of T. to the American colonies lasted till the 
Commencement of the War of Independence, in 1775, 
Australia was afterwards determined UPON as a piace 
fer T. At length. the reception of convicts becoming 
distasteful to rhe colenista, J. was abolished in 1553, and 
penal servitude substituted in its place, 

Trans osition. (L. -es n.) [From L. trans. 
pono, e (Alo.) The bringing any term of an 
equation over the other side.— (Gram) A change of the 
natural order of words ina sentence.— (Mus.) A change 
in the composition, either in the transcript or the per- 
formauce by which the Whole is removed into ancther 


ey. 

Transubstantiation. (-<tib-stdn-sheea'shiin.) | From 
Fr. transubstarfier, to alter from one sulstance to an. 
other.] (J.) See CONSURSTANTIATION, 

Transylvania, (-l-va’neah,) [anc. Dacia Mediter- 
ranea,] a SE. p. of the Austrian empire, Kingdom of 
Hungary, situate bet. N, Lit. 45-459, E. Lon. 22-269. b. 
N. hy Hungary and Galicia, N. E. by the Bukowina, R. 
and €. by Reumania (from which it js Separated by the 
Carpathian Mts) and W, by the Banat and Hungary. 
Arca, 20441 sq.m. The surface js generally mountains 
ous, but with extensive Well-wooded plains and valleys, 
rich in cereal producta. C. Klausenburg. This region, 
after being settled by German Immigrants in 1145, was 
erected inton Principality tributary to Turkey, by John 
Zapolya in 1540. In 1687 it was subjected by the Em- 
peror Leopold I., and in 1699 was ceded to Austria at 
the Peace of Carlow itz. Pup. 2.122.158. 

Trap. rip, or Travpran Rocks. (Swed. frappa,a flight 
of steps.) Geol.) Rocks which frequently occur in large 
tabular masseg, rising like steps, one above another, 
They are of volcanic origin, and are composed of fe]. 
Rpar, angite, and hornblende: the different Proportions 
of these constituents giving riae to many varieties. The 
whole family of T. F. have, on the one haud, a close 
alliance with volcanic rocke, and. on the other, with 
Porphyry and granite. Where basalt ia in contact with 
grieiss, it becomes nearly compact, and approaches to the 
character of hornstone; and When greenstone rests on 
Randstone or clay, these rocks have a red and burnt ap- 
pearance, and a hardness superior to what they poasesg 
in other places. The trappean rocks, when free from 
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eeicular cavities, are valuable for architecture, eepe- 

sally the greenstone trap, which is quarried with little 
expense. 

xrapant, (trah-pah'ne,) (anc. Drepanum,) a fortif. com- 
mercial seaport-city of Sicily, Val di Mazzara, on a spit 
of land projecting into the Mediterranean, 45 m. W. of 
Palermo. . 82,818. 

Tre inm., (hum.) (From Gr. trapezion, literally, 
a small table.) (Geom.) A plane figure contained under 
four unequal right lines, no two of them parallel. 

Trapesold, (trdp-e-zoid" .) 3 Gr. trapezion, & tra- 
perium, and eidos, form.) ( com.) A plane four-sided 
figure, having two of the opposite sides parallel to each 
other. Ita ares is equal to half the sum of the two 

llel sides, multiplied by the perpendicular distance 
tween them. 

Trappiste, (trdp'plstz.) (Eccl. Hist.) A monastic order 

e Roman Cath. Church, taking its name from the 
abbey of La Trappe, Normandy, France, of which the 
Abbé de Raneé became superior in 1636. Ronouncing 
his former life of gayety and dissipation, he, in 1663, | T 
retired to La Trappe, and there adopted a rigorous mode 
of life, imposing the same upon the brotherhood he pre- 
sided over. Suppressed at the Revolution, those mem- 
bers of the order who had taken refuge in Switzerland, 
were reinducted into their former position in France, in 
1833, In a new church and monastery built on the site 
of the old one. The T. have 3 houses in N. America; 
vis., New Haven in the diocese of Louisville, La Meiller- 

in that of Dubuque, and Tracadie in the bishopric 
of Arichat, Lower Canada. There are also T. nuns, 
founded in France in 1692. 

Trasimenus Lacus. (Anc. Geog.) The ancient 
name of the Italian lake of Perugia, situated between 
the towns of Cortona and Perugia. Near it Hannibal 
defeated Flaminius, 217 B.C. 

Tras-os- Montes, (trahz-6z-mon'tdz,) a. p. of Portugal, 
d. N. and E. by Spain, and W. and 8. by the provinces 
Minho and Beira respectively. Area, 4,028 sq. m. Sur- 
face mountainous, soil fertile, affording fine pasturage. 


or govt., of same name, on the 8.B. coast of the Eux 


its conquest by the Turks in 1460 


its extensive iron-works. . 33,679 


a trunk. 


ree'-frog. or TREE-TOAD. (ZoX.) See BATRACHIA. 


ment, made to represent the tri-leaved clover. 


for small trees. 


: . 370,144. 
Travancore, (trdv-an-kar’,) & g. W. p. of Brit. India, 
occupying the 8. extremity of the Malabar coast, bet. 
10’-10° 30, E. Lon. 76° 11-770 36’. Area, 
4122 sq. m. C. Tivanderam. Pop. 1,012,000. 
Traverse, (frdvürs.) (From Fr. traverser, to cross.] 
A trench with a little parapet for protecting 
men on the flank; also & wall raised across a work. — 
(Law.) A denial of what tbe o posite party has ad- 
vanced in any stage of the pleadings —(Navig.) T- 
sailing is the mode of computing the place of a sbi by 
reducing several short courses made by sudden shifts 
or turns to one longer course. 
Travertin, or Travertin e. (tràv'ür-tin.) [From It. 


Fig. 040. — BAW-BORER PLY, (Tremex columba.) 


abdomen projects & long, saw-like, and powerful borer, 

with which they bore holes into trees, in which to lay 

their eggs. The larve aro porers in the trunks of trees. 

Tremolite. (tre mlt. (Min.) See EPIDOTE. i 

Tremolo, (trém'o-lo.) (It. tremulous. ] (Mera In har- 
, 


Travesty, or Travestie, (trdv’és-te.) [From Fr. 

travestir, to disguise. (Lit.) The burlesque imitation of 

an author's style an composition. Most T. purposely 

degrade the subject treated ; though they may be in- 

tended either to ridicule absurdity or to convert a grave 
ríormance into a humorous one. 

Travis, (trde'is) in Texas, a central co.; area 1,000 
sq. m.; C. Austin City. 

Trawling, (trau! ing.) A mode of fishing carried on by 
means of a sieve called a trawl-net, drawn along the bot- 
tom of the sea, behind a boat known as a trawler. 

Treadle, (tred dl,) or Treddle. [From treud.) ( Mach.) 
That part of a loom, lathe, &c., which ia set in motion 
by the pressure of the foot. 

Trenson. (tre rn.) (Fr. trahison; L. trado, to betray.] 

The crime of levying war against the state, or 
adhering to its enemies, giving them aid or comfort. 
It is punished with death. 

Treasurer, trézi’ytir-ar.) [From Fr. trésor, treasure ; 
Gr. thesauros. Law An officer to whose care the 
treasure of the state or ofany company is limited. — The 
Lord High T. of England was formerly the third great 
officer of the crown, but the appointment ia now filled 
by five persons, styled the Lords Commissioners 
of the Treasury ; „one of whom is the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The first Lord is usually Prime Minister. 

Treatise, (triti) [From L. tractatus, A managing. | 
(Lit.) A written essay which enters into a discussion 
of the principles or details connected with a particular 


monics, & reiteration of one note of the cho 
chord. 


chester co. Fop- 


Galesville. 


the W. of the co. Stafford, and joining t 


subject. 

wreaty, (trie) (From Fr. traité.) (Inter. Law.) A 

contract of alliance, commerce, or navigation, entered 
ipto by two or more nations or powers. 

Trebia, (tre/be-ah,) a small stream of Italy, which rises 
in the p. of Genoa, flows by Bobbio, and joins the Po 
above Placentia: length abt 50m. Here Hannibal de- 
cial vel y defeated the Roman consul Sempronius, 218 B. C. 

Trebizond, * Trebizonde, (tréb'e-sónd,) [anc. 


epitome of Roman Catholic doctrine. Pop. 14,84T 


1777, the Americans under Washington defeated & 
of British troops, taking 1,000 prisoners. 


Trapezus,) a seaport-city of Turkey in Asia, C. of eyalet, 


ine 

of Gort N. W. of Erzeroum; N. Lat. 40° 1, E. Lon. 39° 
' 59". This place is an important commercia] emp~ 
rium, and dates a8 & flourishing city from remote times. 
In 1204 Alexis Comnenus made it the metropolis of & 
state known as the Empire of T., and which existed till 


Treble. (tréb/i.) (Mus.) The highest or most acute of 
the parts, and adapted to the voice of females or boys. 
It is divided into the first or highest T., and the second 

or low 7. Half T., or meszo-eoprand, i8 & high counter- 


tenor. 
Tredegar. (tréd'e-gahr.) a mining town of England, 
co. Monmouth, 16 m. N.W. of Newport, celebrated for 


Tree, (tre.) [From A. 8. treu.] (Bot.) Any woody plant 
of perennial duration which rises from the groun with 


vTree’-fern. (Bot.) Same as CYATHEA, and FILICALES. 


Trefoil. Ca. oil.) (From L. trifolium, three-leaved.) 
(Bot.) See TRIFOLIUM. — ( Arch.) A three-cusped ornas- 


Dt, 

Trellis, (treilis.) (Fr. treillage.j (Gard. A frame of 
cross-barred work, or Jattice-work, ueed for supporting 
plants. It differs from treillage, which consists of light 
posts and rails for supporting espaliera, and sometimes 


Tremex, (tre’méks.) (Zodl.) The Saw-borer Fly, a gen. 
of large hymenopterous insects (Fig. 646), which have 
the body elongated, nearly cylindrical, and the blunt 

abdomen ending in a horny point. From beneath the 


as dif- 
fering from tremando, oT & general shake of the entire 


Tremont, 0 in New York, a vill. of West- 


Trempealeau, (trém-pa-to’,) in Wisconsin, a W. co., 
drained by a river of same name; area, 738 8q. m. ; 


Trenches, (trénsh'éz,) or LINES OF A»PRoACH. (Fort) 
Ditches cut in oblique zigzag directions, to enable be- 
siegers to approach a fortified place without being ex- 
posed to the fire of its cannon. Hence the term to open 
the T.,or to break ground for the purpose of carrying 


Trent, (trent,) & river of England, haring its source in 
e Ouse at the 
æstuary of the Humber, after a course, generally E. and 


Trent. a city of the Tyrol, in the Austrian empire, on 
the Adige, 13 m. N.N.E. of Roveredo. This place derives 
historical interest from the celebrated Council of the 
Church held here from 1545 to 1563, under the pontifi- 
cates of Julius III. and Pius IV., and the decrees which, 
along with the creed of Pius IV., constitute a complete 


Trenton, (trén'tón,) in New Jersey, & fine, re larly 
built city, C. of the State, and seat of justice of Mercer 
co., on the Delaware river, 30 m. N.E. of Philadelphia. 
Here are extensive iron- mills, and manufs. of me 
chinery, hardware, paper, &c. Near ihis place, Deo. 
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'Tren'ton Falls, in New York, a vill. of Oneida co., on 
W. Canada Creek, 15 m. N.E. of Utica. The celebrated 
cascades at this place, 6 in number, form a total descent 
of 312 ft. 

Trepang, (tre-pdng’.) (Zoll.) See HOLOTURIOIDS. 

Trepanning. e fe [Fon Fr. trepaner, to 
tre i he operation of perforating the skull 
sat d ing out a piece, for relieving the brain from 

ure, Ac. The instrument used is called a trepan. 
TREPHINE. 

Trephine, (tr en.) (Surg) A more modern instru- 
ment than the trepan for performing the operation of 
trepanning. It is a circular or cylindrical saw, with a 
handlo like that of a giim/et, and a little sharp per- 
forator, called the centrepin. 

Trespome, Oe RUE) Trron Fr. trépasser, to trans- 
gress.) (Law.) Any violation of another's rights; as 
the unlawfully entering on his premises; but when 
violence accompanies the act, it is calleda T. viet armis. 

Tret, (tri) or TRETT. [From L. tritus, to wear by fric- 
tion.] (Cm.) An sJlowance made of 4 lbs. on every 
104 lbs. suttle weight, for waste or extraneous matter, 
as sand, dust, &c. 

Treves, (tráv,) (Ger. Trren; anc. Augusta Trevisorum,] 
an anc. raed of Germany, p. Rhenish Prussia, in the 
Valley of the Hochwald, and on the Moselle, 60 m. 8. 
S. W. of Coblentz. Thearchbishops of T. were from the 
12th cent. unti! the period of the Freuch Revolution, 
electoral princes of the German empire. Pop. 21,449. 

Treviso, (trace'zo,) a fortif. town of N. Italy, P Vene- 
tia, on the Silo, 16 m. N. of Venice. Pop. 28,084. 

Triad, (trad.) [From Gr. trias, the number three.) 
(Mus.) The common chord, consisting of the third, 
fifth, and eighth. 

Trial, (ril) (Law.) The examination of causes be- 
fore a proper judge, which, as regards matters of fact, 
are to be tried by a jury; as regards matters of law, by 
the judge; and as regards records, by the record itself. 
Sce Law, Jury, &c. 

Triangle, ((ri'ang-g.) [L. trian ; from tres, 
three, and angulus, an angle.) (Geom.) A figure of 
three sides and three angles. T. are either plane or 
spherical. A plane T. is contained under three right 
lines, and a spherical under three arcs belonging to great 
circles of the sphere. An Zsosceles T. has two equal 
sides; and a scalene T. has all its sides unequal. Simi- 
lar T. are those whose angles are equal, and corres- 
ponding sides proportional. —(Mus.) A small triangu- 
lar steel instrument, open at one of its angles, and 
played by striking it with a short bar of the same metal. 

Triangulation, (tri-ing-gu-la'shün.) (Fr.] (Surv.) 
The congeries of triangles which cover the face of a 
country as delineated in a trigonometrical survey. 

Trias, (tri’ds.) (Geol.) A series of strata forming the 
oldest division of the secondary period, and interven- 
ing, therefore, between the Permian and the Liassic 
groups. All the strata appear to be marine. 

Tribasic, (/ri-basik.) (Chem.) Noting the substitu- 
tion by an acid of three atoms of hydrogeu for a cor- 
responding amount of metal, upon being brought into 
contact with a metallic oxide. 

Tribune, (trib-yia'.) [From L. tribunus, literally, the 
chief officer of a tribe.) (Rom. Hist.) The title of vari- 
ous officers. A T. of the people was chosen out of the 
plebeians to protect them against the encroachments 
and oppression of the patricians, and the attempts of 
the senate and consuls to lessen or destroy their liberty. 
T. were first elected after the succession to the Mons 
Sacer, A. U. €. 200. They were not, strictly speaking, 
magistrates or invested with magisterial powers, but 
they exercised a great influence upon public affairs. 
They had theright to put a negative on the decrees of 
the senate, and arrest the proceedings of magistrates 
by the veto; and in process of time their influence was 
increased to such a degree that they endangered the 
safety of the state. — Military T., officers elected in place 
of the consuls; in consequence of the demand made by 
the common people to be admitted to a share insupreme 
power. They were not, however, invested with the full 
power and honors of the consulate; and besides, were 
generally selected from the patricians. There were 
sometimes six, and sometimes three. They were first 
chosen A. U. c. 310, and continued to be elected, iustead 
of consuls, at intervals for seventy years; after which 
time there were only consuls, but plebeians were ad- 
missible to the office. — Legionary T., or T. of the sol- 
diers, were the chief officers of a legion. There were 
six; and each in turn commanded under the consul; 
in battle, each led a cohort, or about 1,000 men. — 
a The pulpit, or elevated place whence speeches 
and addresses were formerly delivered. In the French 
legislative houses the speakers still address the assembly 
from a 7, 
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Trichina Spiralis, (trik’enah spi-ra'Tis.) (.. 
A small nematoid worm, discovered by Paget in the 
muscles of motion, and described by Owen in 1835. 
Trichinæ consist of very minute cysts, of an oblon 
figure, having considerable resemblance, in size m. 
color, to young pediculi, and are somewhat allied to the 
eels found in paste and vinegar. When taken with the 
food, they multiply in the intestines, and then migrate 
to the muscles, giving rise to morbid effects of great 
gravity, whicb often prove fatal. 

Trichinopoly, (trich-e-nóp/o-le,) a fortified city of S. 
India, pres. Madras, C. of a dist. of same name, on the 
Cauvery ; N. Lat. 10° 50', E. Lon. 78° 50. Pop. 35,000 

Trichroism, (tri'kro-izm.) (Crystal) See DicuReois™ 

Triclinic, (tre-klin'ik.) See CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. 

Triclinium, (tre-kiin'e-àm.) [Lat.; Gr. triklinic» — 
from tries, three, and kliné,a couch.) A name given by 
the Greeks to the room where they supped, because 
three couches were placed about the table. This name 
was adopted by the Romans as synonymous with (n 
culum. T. is sometimes used for the couch on which 
the guests reclined. 

Tricoccus, (-ok'küs.) (Bet) A fruit consisting of 
three cocci, or elastically dehiscing shells. 

Tricolor, (tri-kil'ór.) [From L. tres, three, and cor. 
a color.) The national French banner of three colors 
(blue, white, and red), selected as the emblem of the 
first revolution. The 7. is often used as emblematical 
of liberty. 

Tricycle. A machine similar in principle to the 
BicYcLE (q. v.), but with 3 wheels instead of 2. It 
is more easily learned to ride, but cannot be driven 
at equal speed with the bicycle. 

Tridacnida, (-ddk'ne-de.) (Zodl.) A fam. of mollusks, 
O. Lamellibranchiata, comprising very large bivalves 
of the Indian and Pacific oceans. The shell sometimes 
weighs 500 pounds, and the animal 20 pounds. 

Trident, ((tri'dcut.) [From L. tridens, literally, having 
three teeth.] (Myth.) An attribute of Neptune; being 
a kind of three-pronged sceptre, which the fable of an- 
tiquity put into the hands of that deity. — (Math.) A 
kind of parabola, by which Descartes constructed equa- 
tions of six dimensions. 

Tridodecnhedral, (tri-do-dék-ah-e'drdl.) [From Gr. 
treis, three, dodeka, twelve, and hedra, a base.] (Crystall.) 
Denominating certain crystals which present three 
ra, te of faces one above the other, each containing 
twelve. 

Trieste, ((re-¢st’,) an important city, and chief seaport 
of Austria, C. of the Littorale p., at the upper end of 
a gulf of same name, forming the N.E. extremity of the 
Adriatic Sea, 72 m. E. of Venice; N. Lat. 45° 38’, E. Lon. 
13° 46/ 5", T. carries on a large and increasing com- 
merce, and is the chief naval station of the empire, and 
possesses considerable manufs. Pop. 70,274. 

Trifid, ((ri'/id.) (From L. trifidus, three-cleft.) (Hot.) 
Divided into three parts by sinuses with straight mar- 


gins. 

Trifoliate, Miren [From L. tres, three, and folium, 
a leaf.) (Bot) Having three leaves. 

Triforium, (tri-/o're-óm.) [L.] (Arch.) A gallery 
or arcade in the wall, over the arches separating the 
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Fig. 647. — TRIFORIUM (A. D. 1200). 


body from the aisles of a church. The ornamental ar- 
rangement of the 7. differs considerably. In the Early 
Gothic it is often formed of a range of small arches, and 
sometimes two or more larger arches subdivided are 
used (Fig. 647). 

Trifolium, (-f/o'le-um.) (See Trirotiats.] (Bot.) The 
Clovers or Trefoils, a gen. of papilionaceous planta, O. 
Fabaces, distinguished by trifolipte leaves, with stip- 
ules adhering to the leaf-stalk. Several species are 
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meadow oF pasture herbs; among which, is the Broad- "Fringle. (tria! glo [Pr.] Arch.) An ornament. fixed 
eaved Red Clover, which 13 found in most fertile. exactly over every triglyph, under the platband of tlie 
eadows, and i8 extensively employed us a shitting | architrave. The gutta of pendant drops hang down 
crop, either by itself, or m mixtures which the tarmer ! from it. 

calls Kyoeds.” Its arable form is much larger than the Trinidad, (tr in- Hd, (fp. “the Trinity,” | the south- 
wilder vurieties: it is, indeed, Re much an induced ernmost and one of the largest of the British W. ludia 


plant, that it has become dificult to make it hold t? islands, belonging to the Caribbean group, and lying to 
some lands 80 perfectly as it formerly did, in which the K. of the S, America continent. at the entrance of 
H 3*5 * 


cases the soil 18 described as « clover-sick. the Gulf of Paria, bet. N. Lat. 10? $/-109 50%, W. Lon. 
Trigg. trig.) in Kentuchi, a S. W. co., b. on Tennessee; 619-04? 1^ 5. of Tabago. Length 90 m. ; preadth about 
aren, 530 sq- m. C. Cadiz. 35 m. Area, 1.751 84. m. C. Port of Spain. Pep. 100,000. 
Triglid:e- %ig le-de-) The Mailed Cheek fam. embrac- Trinite. La,’ (trén-e-ltt' A seaport of the French W. 
ing acanthoptery gious fishes which have the head va- Indian island. of Murtinique, on the E. coast, 16 m. E. 
riously mailed. The Red Gurvard, Trigla cuculus, of of St. Pierre. Pop. 6.009. 
the Atlan- . Trinity. trin“e-te. cq heil) That doctrine of the Chris- 
tic, i8 abt. S tian Church which holds that in the unity of the God- 


hend three person are coexistent in gubstance. Power; 
und eternity, — that is to 82M the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost. II is admitted that the doctrine iw not 
found in its fully developed form in the Scriptures; put 
it is supposed to be clearly revealed in its elements in 
the New Testament, and nlso to be indicated in many 
of the statements and revelations of the Old Testament. 


10 inches 
Jong: 
hasa near- £ 
ly square 
head, an d 
dense teeth 
in the jaws 


and before Trinity. in Culifernra. a N. W. co.. washed by the 
the vomer. Fig. G48. — GREENLAND BCULPIN. Pacific Ocean; area, 3.500 8q. miles; Capital. Wenver- 
The River ville.—In Texas, a S E. co.; area, 900 8q. miles; Capital, 


Bull-head, or Miller's Thumb, Uranilea gracilis, of the Sumpter. 
Northern States, is from 9 to 6 inches long, and has the qTrin'ity River rises in Dallas co. Texas, and empties 
head much depressed. The G reeuliuid Sculpin, Colles into Galveston Bay, 40 m. N. of the city of that name, 


Grantanlicus (Pig. 648), of the N. Atlantic, is abt. 12 after a S. E. course of 550 m., of which 500 may be navi- 
inches long, dark - brown above. with clay - colored gated hy small craft. 

blotches : abdomen with yellowish and white spots. | prinity Sunday; (ene. (Exel.) That Suuday 
Four tubercles on the top of the head encluse & quad- which comes nex! after Whit-Runday ;— 8C etyled be 
rangular area. cause of the festival of the Holy Trinity being cele- 


grigivph. (trig lif.) (Gr. trighyphos: from treis, three, brated on that day. 
ant glyphe. a carving: | (Arch.) A member of the Doric Trinominl. (no! me-dl.) [From L. tres, three, and 


frieze, repeated ut equal intervals. It consists of two nomen, a nume: ( Math.) An epithet for any quantity 
whole and two half channels, separated by flat Bpaces, or root consisting of three terms. united by the sign of 
termed femora. addition oT subtraction; thus, a+ bc — d. 
Trigonometry, (trig-o-nom'etre.) (From Gr. trigo- Trio. (tre’o.) (Fr.) (As.) A composition consisting 
non, A triangle, and mefreo, 1 measure.) The art of af three parts, one of which must make & third with 
measuring the sides and angles of triangles. A trian- the bare, and the other a fifth or octave. 
gle contains three sides. end three angles; when wo A 
know any three of these including, in plane T., at least okto, eight. und hedra, & base.) cerystall.) Presenting 
oue side. the others can be found. Andes are given, à three ranges of faces, one above another, each range 
their sines. K C., are given. When this science 18 applied containing cinht faces. 
to the golution of plane triangles, it ig called plane Te Triolet. (belt Poet.) A stanza of eight lines, in 


uch, after the third, the first line, and after the sixth, 
the firrt tw? lines, are repeated: 60 that the first line is 
heard three times. 
'*riones. (i-o necz. (Ast.) See CARSS WATIN. 
Triosteunt, (tri- sl um.) (Not.) The Feverworts. A 
gen. of course hairy perennial herbs, with large entire 
leaves tapering tO the base, but connate round the 
gimple stem ; and sessile axillary flowers, solitary or in 
clusters. 
yripartite. (trip'dr-tit.) fL. tripart itus.) (Bot.) An 
epithet for 4 leaf which is divided into three parts down 
to the bare, but net wholly separated. 
qripbhthorz. (rif thong. {From Gr. treis, three, and 
E gilitlion gos, n sound.) Gram.) A coalition of three vowels 
Trillion, (tril’yfin.) (Arith.) According to English in one compound sound, or in ene syllable ; ar in adieu, 
notation. a thousand times u thousand millions; that is, bear, 
unity in the lowest place of the fifth period to the left Triple. (trip'l.) [From L. triplex.) Threefold ; treble. 
of the decimal potut. According to the French system, — MuR) Triple time isa time in which each bar can be 
a T. is the number represented by & unit. with 12 divided into three parts. — The Triple Alliance. ( Hisl.) 
ciphers following it being 3 million u thousand times The name given toa league, offensive and defensive. en- 
repeated. tered into by England, Holland. and Sweden ngainst 
yrilobites. (tril'o-bitz.) [From Gr. treis, three, and France, in 1668. — A second T. A. X. that formed VY 
lobos, a lobe. | (Zal) An extensive family of Crusta- the union of England, France, and Sweden against 
ceans only found in the fossil state. in palimozolc atruta; Spain. 1716-15. — A third T. A. was concluded between 
having A body composed of & series of rings and lonzi- England Russia and Austria against France, in 1795, to 
tudinallvy divided by two furrows into three lobes. They |. resist mere effectnally the aggressions ot that country. 
had a head, a thorax, and un abdomen more OF less Triplet. (vip let! (pot) Three verses rhyming to- 
distinct, aud they also had a pair of largo compound gether. (u.) Notes grouped by threes; when the 
eyes. figure 3 is placed over them, they are to be played in 
Trilogy. (tril’o-je.) [From Gr. treia, three, logos. a die- the time of two. 
conrse.] The three parts of Shakspeare’s Henry VI. qripliente Ratio. (trip!le-kdt ra'she-o.) [From L. 
form a T. The Orestes, Iphigenia in Tauris, aud An- triplice, I multiply by three. | (Arith.) The ratio of the 
dromache of Euripides. afford another example. cubes, or the terme of 8 pimple ratio ; thus a3: b? is the 
Trimorphism,. (mür iz.) (From Gr. tri, and triplicate ratio of d: D. 
morphe. ghapo.] ( Crustall.) The property to become Tripod. (tripod. [From Gr. treis, three, and pas, 8 
crystallized in three various forms. foot.] Iu general. anything having three feet. — (Greer. 
Trimurti. (tre- mom te.) (From Sansk. frī, three. and Antig.) The sacred sent, supported by three feet, on 
marti, form.] ( Hind. Muth.) The name of the Hindoo which the priestesses among the ancients used to de- 


when to spherical triangles, spherical T. T. is n most 

important branch of knowledge. Plane T. enables us 

to measure, with great ease, inaccessible heights and 
distances, &c. Spherical T. is indispensable to the as- 
tronomers. The Greek astronomers of Alexandria were 
the inventors ol 7- 

grihedron, (rie! drün.) [From Gr. treis, and hedra. 
a sido.) ( Geom.) A figure which presents three sides 
of equal proportions. : 

yrijugous. (jo From I. tres, aud uffn, a pair.) 
( Bot.) Applied to pinnate leaves Whose petioles bear 
three pairs of leaflets. 

opr ith, (tr.) oF Trito. [It trillo.] (fus) Same as 
QUAVER, 4. " 


triad of deities; OF Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva united in liver the oracles. 

one godhcad, and spoken of as an inseparable unity. Tripoli. drip ote the most E. of the Barbary Statos 
qolwcomalee. (Irikimal Tu! a aprt of the island of N. Africa, constituting a regency OF rilanel of the 
of Ceylon, on its N. E. coast, in N. lat. 5? 33! 6“, E. Lon. Turkish empire, extending along the 8. coast of the 
gio 14’ 6". pop. 20,000. Mediterranean. het. N. Lat. 940-330, E. Lon. 112-250, and 


Tringana, (trin’quh-nah.) a aea port of Malacca, at the b. F. by the Libyan Desert, S. by the Gharian Mts., 
W. entrance to the Gulf of Siam, C. of a rajahship of which separate it from the Great Desert of Sahara, an 
seme name. Pop. 60,090. W. by Beled-el-Jerid and Tunis. Area, 61,760 sq. m. Sur- 
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faco diversified; soil fertile nlong the seaboard, but 
desert in the interior. The govt. is vested in a viceroy, 
who has the rank, title, and authority of a Turkish 
pasha, and the revenue is chiefly raised by tax or 
tribute. Pup. 790,000. — A fortif. city and seaport, C. of 
above regency, on the Mediterranean; N. Lat. 329 53' 
$6", E. Lou. 13» 11“. Pop. 15,000. 

Trip’oli. (Chem.) See DiATOMACEA. 

Tripolitza, (trép-o-let'zaA,) peice. Gr., “three cities.“ 
a town of Greece, former C. of the Morea, and now that 
of the govt. Mantinea, 22 m. S. W. of Argos, derives its 
name from its foundation upon the sites of the three 
former cities of Mantinea, Tegea, and Fallantium. It 
bas been rebuilt sínce its utter destruction in 1828 by 
Ibrahim Pasha. Pop. 10,000. 

Triptolemus, (trip-t'emüs.) (Myth.) The son ofa 
king of Eleusis, who was taught the art of husbandry 
by Ceres, and invented the plough, and showed men 
how to cultivate the earth. 

Triquetrous, (-we'trüs.) ( Bot.) 
Three-edged, or three-cornered. 

Trireme, ((rirém.) [From L. tres, and remis, an oar.) 
(Antig.) A galley with three tiers or banks of vars. The 
rowers are supposed to have been placed on seats one 
over another, the two lower being separuted by a deck. 

Trisoctahedron, (-0:-/ah-e'rün.) (From Gr. treia, 
and Eng. octahedron.) (Cirystall.) A solid, presenting 
24 equal faces. 

Tristan d’Acunha, (tre ah. dah-koon’ah,) the chief 
of a group of three islands in the S. Atlantic Ocean, 
lying in S. Lat. 37° 6, W. Lon. 12° 2’, to the S.8.E. of 
8t. Helena. It nominally belongs to Great Britain, is 
20 miles in circuit, and is touched at by ships for fresh 
water, &c. 

Triste, (Gulf of.) (tré’ta,) an arm of the Caribbean 
Sea, on the N. const of Venezuela, in N. Lat. 10° Ju’, 
and bet. W. Lon. 67° 30/-689 l/. 

Triternate, (tretürnát.) (Ero L. tres, three, and 
terni, three each.] (Bot.) When a common petiole 
divides into three secondary petioles, which are each 
subdivided into three tertiary petioles, and beuring 
three leaflets. 

Triticum, ((rit/e-Atim.) [L., wheat.] (Bot.) A genus 
of plants, O. Graminacex, which includes, among other 
species — T. vulgare, or Common Wheat; T. repens, the 

reeping Couch or Cooch ; and T. caninum. T. vulgare 
is an annual cereal or corn-grass, which under the name 
of Wheat is well known to every one. Its varieties, 
though endless, may perhaps be ull comprehended under 
the following heads, of cach of which we muy have 
varieties, with more or less haírineas on the chaff-scales, 
&c.: — T. vulgare muticum (T. hybernum, Linn.). the awn- 
less or Beardless Wheat; T. vulgare barbatum (T. xstivum, 
Linn.); and 7. spelfa, the grains in which are more or 
less adherent to the chaff-scales. 

Triton, (tri'tun.) (My) The son of Neptune and 
Amphitrite, or one of the attendants and trumpeters of 
Neptune. His body above the waist is like that of a 
man. and below, a dolphin. Many of the sca daities are 
called Tritons. — (Zool.) See BATRACHIA. 

Tritone, (tri'ón.) [From Gr. tritonos, consisting of 
three tones.) (Aus.) An interval now usually called a 
sharp fourth; it consists of four degrees, and contains 
three tones between the extremes. It is divisible also 
into six semitones; three of them being diatonic and 
three chromatic. 

Tritoxide, (tri-oks'id.) (Chem.) An oxide containing 
one atom of base and three of oxygen. 

Tritaration, ((rit-u-ra’shiin.) le trituratio.] (Pharm.) 
The act of reducing a solid body into a fine powder; 
called also levigation and pulveriza!ton. 

Triumph, (tri'ümf.) [From L. triumphus; Gr. thriam- 
bos, originally, a hymn to Bacchus.] (Hom. Antiq.) A 
public and solemn honor conferred by the Romans ona 
victorious general ; by allowing hitn a magnificent pro- 
cession through the er The T. wus of two kinds, the 
greater and the less; the latter of which was called an 
ovation. 

Triumphal Arch, (tri-Gm'fil.) (Arch) See ARCH. 

Triumvirate, (tri-àóm'rir-àt.) [From L. trium viri, 
three men.) (Pol) An absolute government adminis- 
tered by three persons named Triumvira, with equal au- 
thority; asthat of Augustus, Marc Antony, and Lepidus; 
which gave the last blow to the Roman republic. For 
Augustus having vanquished Lepidus and Antony, the 
T. was soon converted into a monarchy, 

Troas, (tro'ds.) (Anc. Geog.) The country at the N.W. 
corner of Asia Minor, the capital of which was Troy. 
Trocar, (tro'kahr.) [Fr.] (Surg.) An instrument for 

making incisions; particularly in the operation of tap- 


ping for the dropsy. 
P tür.) [From Gr. tróchaso, I gal- 


Trochanter, 
lop.) (Anat.) A name given to two apophyses, situated 
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[L. triquetrus.) 
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in the upper part of the thighbone; they receive the 
tendons of most of the muscles of the thigh. The me 
jor procees is on the outside, aud the minor on the in- 
side of the thigh. They receive their name from being 
chiefly concerned in the act of running. 

Trochilids, (-kil’e-de.) (From Gr. trochilos, a hollow 
ring.) (Zo) The Humming-bird family, comprising 
diminutive ínsessorial birds, celebrated alike for the 
brilliant lustre of their plumage and the rapidity of 
their flight. They have a long slender beak, and a 
tongue split, almost to ita base, into two filaments, 
which, being capable of protrusion upon the same prip- 
ciple as that of the 
Woodpeckers, they 
are said to employ it 
in sucking up the 
Nectar of flowers: 
they, however, also / 
feed on insects. They 
have very small feet, 
a great tail, and ex- 
cessively elongated 
and narrow wings; 
balancing themselves 
in the air by a rapid 
motion of the latter, 
now hovering and 
humming round 
flowering shrubs and 
plants, and now dart- 
ing through the air 
with almost incredi- 
ble swiftness. They fight desperately with each other, 
and defend their nests with courage. The Ruby - 
throated Humming-bird, or Colibri, Trochilus colubris 
(Fig. 649), of N. America to Brazil, is abt. 3 inches long, 
and the wing 114 inch. 

Trochilus, (tro’kelia.) (Arch.) Same as SCOTIA, g. v. 

Trochlen, (trékleah.) [L., a pulley-block.} (aaar) 
A cartilage through which the tendon of the trochleary 
muscle passes. — The frochleary muscle is the superior 
oblique muscle of the eye; the trochleary merve, the 
nerve which goes to that muscle. 

Trouiod tes, (tróg-lod'e-teez.) [Gr. tróglodytes, from 
troglé, a hole, and duo, I go into.] Certain tribes in 
Ethiopia who are represented by ancient writers as liv- 
ing in subterranean caverns; and respecting whom we 
have many fabulous stories. — (Zoól.) A gen. of Qued- 
rumana, including the Chimpantee and Gorilla. 

Trogon idee, (tro-gón'e-de.) (Zool.) The Trogon fam. 
O. Scansores, comprises birds with a broad short bill 
the tip hooked and dentate, and the base surrounded 
by long stiff bristles, the wings short and rounded, tail 
elongated, legs small, tarsus short and hidden in the 
plumage. They live upon insects, build their nests in 
hollow trees, and are but little upon the wing. They 
are found in both continents. 

Trolley Car, Electric. The system of street cars 
now most in vogue in the United States. In this s 
tem electricity is produced at a central station by 
powerful steam engines and dynamos, and the current 
conveyed through the streets on a copper wire, hung 
overhead, or in some cases laid underground. From 
this wire the current istaken by a smail trolley wheel, 
and carried to an electric motor in the car, whose 
power acts on the wheels. Thence the current is dis- 
charged into the rails. The trolley car L rapi 
superseding all other systems of street car in 
this country. See Erkorgic RAILWAY. 

Trollius, (tróllcfis) (Bot.) A genus of herbaceous 
plants, O. Rununculucer. The Globe-flower, T. euro- 
peus, has deeply five-lobed leaves, which are again cut 
and serrated; and large pale-yellow flowers, which be- 
fure full expansion are nearly globose. 

Trollope, FRANCzs, (fról'lóp,) an English authoress, s. 
1790, after a residence of three years in the U. Btates, 
published, in 1832, Domestic Life of the Americans, & 
work in which the American people were severely se- 
tirized. Her best writings, however, are the novels en- 
titled The Vicar of Wrezhill, and The Widow Barnaby. 
D. 1863. — Her eldest son, THOMAS ADOLPHUS, B. in 1820, 
resides in Florence, and bas published numerous works 
illustrative of Italian history, life, and manners, among 
them being The Girlhood of Catherine de Media; Giulio 
Malatesta ; Marietta ; La Beata, and A Decade of Italian 
Women. — His brother, ANTHONY, B. in 1815, stands in 
the front rank of English novelists, and nowhere are 
his works more popular than in the U. States. Asa 
delineator of English political, clerical, and middle- 
class English life, and of Irish characteristics in gen- 
eral, ho is without a rival. His best-known productions 
are: The Warden; Doctor,Thorne; Barcheder Towers; 
The Kellys and the O Kellys; The Macdermetis ef Bab 


Fig. 649. — HUMMING-BIRD, 
(Trochilus colubris.) 
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the moet extensive scale, including all kinda of iron- 
ware, machinery, locomotive-engines, agricult im- 
. besides those of textile fabrics, railway 
cars, mathematical instruments, &C- At West Troy, on 
the opposite bank of the Hudson, is A govt. arsena 
—In Ohio, a vill., C. of Miami co., 


; Framley Parsonage; Phineas Finn, the Irish 
is ener; The Last Chronicle of Barset ; The Bertrams ; 
x The Eustace Diamonds, &. D. 1852. 

mbone, (trdm'bon. [It.] ( Mus.) An instrument, of 

which there are three kinds — the bass, the tenor, au 
the alto. It is extremely powerful; and therefore best 

suited to grand choruses and other full compositions. 
Tromp, MARTEN H ARPERTZOON VAN, (trim, a famous 
Dutch almiral, B. at Briel, 1097. He early became a 
man; 80 ved against the Spaniards. and in 1639 Was 
pamed Admiral of Holland. In the same year he gained 
ry over the allied Spanish aud Portuguese 
fleet, In 1052 be defeated the English under Blake; 
later in the 8 ume year, he again encountered and fought 
a drawn battle with the latter, and, in the following 


68 m. W. of Columbus. 

Troy, or Troy - W eight, (cát) (Camb.) Bee Avom- 
pUPOoIS. 

Troyes, (trwaw’,) & manuf. city of France, C. dept. 

Aube, on the Seine, 88 m. E. S. E. of Paris. This was the 

chief town of the former p. of Champagne, and was the Xi 

scene of heavy fightiBE between the French and Pruse J 

sians in 1514, and between the French aud Germans in ' 
year, met hi8 redoubtable antagonist a third time, when, 
after 8 gauguinary action lasting for three days, the 
Dutch were defeated, and T. fell, mortally wounded. 
rond, St. ) (sin tron',) a manuf. town of Belgium, 

Limburg. 12 m. W. N. W. of Tongres. Pop. 11,978. 

Troop. (trorm.) (Fr. troupe.) ( Mil.) In the cavalry 
gervice, % body of men forming 9 division of a squadron, 
and corresponding with what io the infantry is terme 
PY company. — 6 pl.) Soldiers in general, more or less 
numerous, and comprising all urms of the military 
service, — TOO EE, it private soldier belonging to the 


ce of God. ((The.) ( troos) (Hist.) A suspension 
of hostilities, otten proclaimed during the Middle Ages, 
on the authority of the Church. It afforded an interval 
of peace amid those private hostilities in which every if 

petty baron believed it his right to engage. " 
True pill. (troo-.) (Law) The formula by which a ! 


skin, the whole substance pervaded by a network o 
serpenti.ie veins, w hich are the hymenium. and bear the 
gpore-cases in minute cavitics. Several epecies are edi- 
ble, of which the beet is the French Truffle, T. melano- 
gporam. It is black and warty externally, with the flesh 
variously marbled. The Picdmontese Truffles, whic 
are also highly esteenied, are aniooth, and within white 
more or lese tinged with pink. Truffles are sought for 
by ROWS, and are raked up by persons who have a per 
culiar knack in recognizing the spots where they are 
likely to grow. All attempts have failed at cultivating 
them in the sume way af mushrooms. In the South of 
France, indeed, truftles have been procured in woods by 
watering the ground previously prepared with water in 
which the parings had been steeped; but no one has 
yet been able to prepare spawn for sale in a form simi- 
lar to that of mushroom-2pa wn. Truffles are not con- 
fined to peech-woods, A8 usually enpposed ; they are also 
sometimes found among onks without an admixture 
of beech, and they do not dislike the neig borhood of 
a few conifers, 


cavalry. 

Trope. (trop.) [From Gr tropos — trepo, T alter.) ( Rhe.) 

: Au expression used in a different sense from that which 

jt properly signifies. It is intended to present an idea 
jn a lively and forcible manner. 

Trophy. (tro'fe)) (From Qr. tropaion.) (Mi. Any- 
thing taken and preserved as a memorial of victory; as 
arms, standards, &c., taken from an enemy. 

Tro a c- bird. (Zeöl.) A fam. (Plitetouiclir) of oceanic 
birds, O. Nauf nes. characterized by a long vill. long 
wings, tail with central feathers extremely elungated, 
tarsi short. 

Tropics. (trop’iks.) [From Gr. tropikos, belonging to n 
turniug round —that line at which the sun turns back.] 
(Geog.) A 7eue of the earth 2316 degrees, OF abt. 1,000 
m., on each side of the equator, over some parts of which 
the sun paises directly vertical two daya in the year. 
Jt is the hottest, wettest. and most tertile part of the 

| earth; but is less favorable to puman life than the 

d temperate Zones. m Ast) Parallels of declination, 

' drawn through the golstitial points. There are two 

ae T.: the T. of Cancer, on the N. of the equator, and the 

a | T. of Capricorn, on the S. side; each is 23% from the 
| 


Trujillo. (troo-hicl yo.) OF Truxillo.stown of Peru, 

C. of dept. Libertad; S. Lat. go 7/3", W. Lon. 79° Y. 

Pop. 10,000. — A senport of Honduras, Central America, 
on the Caribbean Sen, in N. Lat. 15° 65’, W. Lon. 859 59˙ 
Pop. 5,000. 

Trumbull!, JOHN, (tritm’bil,) a distinguished Ameri- 
can painter, B. in Conn., 1756. After passing some time 
in the army, during which he acted as aid-de-camp to 
Washington. 177 5. he became a pupil of Benj. West, in 
London. His pp. works are to be found in the rotunda 
of the Capitol at Washington, numbering among them 
The Surrender of Cormcellis ; The Declaration of In 
pendence ; and The Surrender of Burgoyne D. 1843. 

xrum' bull. in Ohio, a N. E. : 
co., adjoining Pennsylvania ; 
area, 625 sd. M.; C. Warren. 
Ip. 38,559. 

Trumpet. (triim’pét.) (From 

It. trombetta.] (Mus) An in- 

strument of great antiquity 

(Fig. (50). The term, as at 

present used, is nomen iat 

vague, it being employed not 
only to designate & special in- 
strument, but in n generic 
manner Ax comprehending the 
whole family of brass instruc 
ments. The trumpet par er- 
cellence, however, consists of & 
tube 8 feet long. expanding at 
the end at which the sound 
issues into a pell-like shape, 
and is doubled into & parabolic 
form. It is played by means 
of & mouth-piece nearly an 
inch in width. Its compass Fig. 650. 


Troppau. tróp' poi) 8 fortif. town of Austrian Silesia, 

at the junction of the Mohe and Oppan, 36 m. N.E. of 

Olmütz. At this place the sittings of the Congress of 
De were first held, Oct. 20 to Nov. 20, 1520. Pop. 
2.957. 

qTroubnadours. (frac! buh-door z.) poeta who flourished 
in Provence, from the llth to the latter end of the 13th 
century. They wrote poems on love and gallantry; on 
the illustrious characters and remarkable events of the 
times, &c., which they set to music and sung they 
were accordingly general favorites at different courts, 
diffused a taste for their lanzuize and poetry over Eu- 
rope, and essentially contributed towards the restora- 
tion of letters, and a love for the arts. 

Troup. (treop,) in Georgia, a W. co. area, 370 8d. m.; 
C. La Grange. 

Trout. (trowt.) [From A. 8. truht.) (Zovl.) Bee SAL- 
MONID. E. 

Trouvères. (troo'vdrz) (Fr. (Fr. Lit) The name 
given in Northern France to the same kind of courtly 
or polished poets who, in Southern France, Were 
called TROUBADOURS, q. Y- 

Prover. (ro'eür.) [From Fr. trourer, to find.] (Law) 
A special action upon the case, which may be main- 
tained by any person who has either an absolute OF 
special property in goods, for recovering the valne of 
euch goods, against another who, having, OT being su- 
posed to have obtained possession of them by law lu 
menns, has converted them to his own use. 

qTrowbridge. (trou'brij.) & manuf. town of England, 
co. Wilts, on the Ware, 10 m. W. of Bath. Pop. 12.583. 

"roy. (troi y [Anc. TROJA, OT Iuux.] (Anc. Grog.) The 
capital of Troas, in Asia Minor, a city whose fame be- 
longs entirely to the heroic age, and the siege of which extends from G below the staff AN EGYPTIAN TRUMPETER. 

by the Greeks, for the recovery of Helen, which lasted to E above. 

for 10 years, is the subject of Homer's grand epic, and Trancate. (triingk’at.) [From L. truncatus, mutilated.) 

the most renow ned legend of all antiquity. (Bot.) Terminating Very abruptly 85 if a piece bad been 
Trey. in Ne york, n handaome and important city, C. Cut off, as the leaf of the tulip-tree. 

of Rensselaer CO. at the head of the Hudson river omes (trüngk'át-ed.) (Same deriv.] (Geom) A 


etea m-navigation. 6 m. N. of Albany. Asa commercial term describing 8 cone or pyramid the vertex of which 
entrepôt, T. is one of the principal places in the State, ja excised by & plane arallel to its base. 

and is the main outlet of the canal-aystem connecting Trunk -fi*h, euro) jl. 

the Hudson with the Great Lakes. Its manufs. are oD Truünions, (trün'güns-) (Gua) Two knobs w 


a 


Trass, (tris) 


910 TRU 


project from the opposite sides of a piece of ordnance, 
whether gun, mortar, or howitzer, and serve to support 
it on the cheeks of the carriage. 


"Truro. trooro a borough of England, co, Cornwall, at 


the confluence of the Alien and Kenwyn, 8 m. N. of 
Falmouth, It is noted for its extensive tin- and copper- 
smelting werks. 7%. 10,999. 

"Truro, a seaport of Nova Scotia, C. Colchester co., 
the E. end ot Mines Basin, Pup. 3 SR. 

From Fr, trousser, a bundle] (Arch.) A 
framed collection of pieces of timber (See Roor) — 
(Var.) A machine to pull a lower yard close to its mast, 
and retain. it firmly in that position. —: Engin.) A 
triangular frame used as a support, or à polygonal frame 
made rigid at the joints and employed for the same pur- 
pose. — i Surgo A bandage or apparatus usd in cases 
of rupture, to keep up the reduced parts, aud. hinder 
further protrusion; and for other purposes — A bundle 
of hay or straw, equal to 56 Ms.; six T. make a lad, 
Trust, ((rist | From Ecel. traust. | (Zane. A term com- 
monly used to designate any equitable right or interest 
as distinguished from a legal one; properly, that elass 
of equitable rights supposed to be founded in the con- 
fidence placed by one party in another „the name frustr 
denoting the person in whom confi unde is placed, and 
the term cestur que trust signifying the person who 
trusts — in other words, the party who eujoys a beneti- 
cial interest in the objects of which the trustee has tlie 
legal property. 
Taarskozelo, (: :drt-kocze'lo,) or TsAnSKOSELOF, 
“the Czur's town"! 
taining an imperial palace, 13 m. 
Pop. 12,000, 

Tsetsé, („e) (Zu.) A dipterons insect, abont tho 
size of a house-fly, which is, according to Dr. Livinz- 
atone, a terrible pest of some parts of 8, Africa, Hs 
bite, harmless to man, is almost certain deatir to an ox, 
horse, or dog. 

Tsung-minz. (enn Ing“ ) an island of China, lying 


at 


Russ., 
a town of. European Russin, con- 
S. of St. Petersburg. 


off the entrance to the Yanz-te-Kiang, in FJ. Lat. 317 
38’, E. Lon. 120? 54“. Length. 40 m. ; breadth, 10 in. 


Tausiman, -, an island of Japan, in the Strait 
of Corea: N. Lat. 349 10 E. Lon. 129 30“. Ext. 40 m. 
long, by 12 m. broad. 

Tuam, (/// n, à inanuf. city of Ireland, co. and 18 m. 
N. of the town of Galway. It is the seat of an arch- 
bishopric. Pap. 10,000, 

Tu'arik«. (AM See BERNERS, 

Tube, //.) [From L. hs. A hollow cylinder, either 
of wood or metal, used for the conveyance ot fluids, &. 
Also, à vessel of animal bodies or plants, which conveys 
a fnil or other substance, — i Bota The narrow hollow 
part of a monopetalous corolla, by which it is fixed to 
tho receptacle. 

Tuber. (22r) (ha swelling.) (BAA A roandish 
underground succulent stem, covered with buds. from 
which new plants or tubers ace produced; as the potato. 
A receptacle of vesetalile food. 
Tubercles, (bur) [L. 
ewelliuz.] (Med) 
discharge pus. — (Bof. Any small warty exerescence, 
Tubercule, (ob'ir-kal) [Same deriv.] (Bot) A root 
consisting of tubers. 
Tube’-rose, (z. 
Tuberous, (Cor as.) 
fleshy bodies, or tubers; 
potatoes, 
Tübingen. (fo0’bing-qen.) a manuf. town of R. Gor. 
many, kingdom of Wiirtemberg, on the Neckar, 5% in. 
N. W. of Strasburg. It has a celebrated unive reits. Pop. 
10,600, 

Tubular Bridge. 7h n-tar.) (Cir. Engin) A bridge 
formed by a great tube or hollow beam, thronch the 
centre of which a railroad or roadway. passes, The 
first iron bridge of this kiud was that de Signed by Robt. 
Stephenson for carrying the Chester und Holyhead 
Railway over the Menai Straits. It was commenced 
August 10, 1447, and was finished March I8, 185. One 
of the most celebrated is the Vietoria tubnlarbridaeover 
the river St. Lawrence, in E. Camula. It consists of one 
tube 6.5 feet, or nearly two miles in length; tlie 
whole bridee being 245 feet long. It is CO feet over 
the water: has 24 openinge, of which the ce ntre one is 
332 feet wide, and each of the others 242. The tube is 
19 feet high at the centre, 16 fect wide: 
9.01 tons of wrought iron, with 1,540,000 rivets 
surface for painting Is equal to 32 aeres, It is supported 
ou 7M piers; the two central ones being 15 feet wide, 
and the remaining 22, 15 foet and altogether, with the 
abutments, containing 2.713.094 cubic feet of masonry. 
Their strength was F to he enormous, siuce the 
ice accumulated during a Canadian winter, on 2,000 m, 
in length, of lakes aud mighty rivers, must pass, 


tubereulum, a small 


(B.] See PoLYANTHES, 
(Bot. Consisting of roundish 
as the roots of artichokes and 


and contains: 
Its | 


"Tucuman. 


Tubulibranchiata, (ti'bu-lc-briing-ke-a'tah.: 


Tuckerman, 


TUL 


through them, and a large portion of it dash against 
them. This ice exerts an almost incaleulable pressure, 
and is ofteu piled up to the height of 40 or 50 feet where 
there is no obstruction — one vast mase sliding up on 
ate ther, 

(ZN. 
An G. of iciiterepodous mollusks, comprehending tl. 
which have the shell in the forin of a more or less ir- 
regular tube in whigh the branchi# are lodged. 


Tuck'er, in W. Virginia, a N. E. co.; arei, 200 aq. m. ; 


C. St. George. 

Henry "THropomRre, (tk'ür-mn, an 
American author and art-critic, s. in Boston. 1813. His 
pp. works ave, The italian Stetch-beok ; Artist Life, or 
8 of American Painters; und Bock of the Artists. 
9. 1572 

or SAN MIGUEL DE TucuMAN, (tonk 
mahn’, a flourishing city of the Argentine Confedera- 


tion, € of a dept. of same name, in S. Lar. 267 4w, W 
Lon. 617 36“. This place witnessed the assembling of 


the first Argentine Congress in 1816. Ip. of dept. 
103,904; of city, 12.000, 


Tudor, /r, the dynastic name of an English rosal 


t 


Little tumor which suppnrate und, Tulare. (tGilàr, 


| 


Tudor Style. 
Tuesday, ((t., the third day of the week; answer - 


Tafa, %%%, or Ture. 


Tuyendbund, (Phe,) (ten- bond. 


i Teala, or Tonla., itoah,; 


Twla-metal. 


Tulipas 7% %.) 


Tu lip- tree. 
Tulip-wood. 
Tulle, (%%, a manuf. city of France, C. of dept. Car- 


race of Welsh origin, springing from Sir Owen Tudor, 
who married the Princess Katherine of Free., widew 
of Henry V. Henry VII. was the first monarch of the 
line, which terminated with Queen Elizabeth, after o«- 
cupying the throne of England for 120 years — (1185 
1695), 

(Arch.) See ARCINTrCTUCF. 

ing to the dies Martis of the Romans; but dedicated by 
the Saxons to Tuiseo, 

(Geol) A rock composed of 
Finn particles of stone, which issued in the shape of 
dust from a volcano: or as mud, that is, dust mingted 
with Steam. In voleanie countries there are strata of 
T.. some of which had been originally thrown into the 
sea and contain marine organie remains; others hava 
been penetrated by water, bolding calcareous matter in 
solution, by which the tufaceons particles have bern 
bound together into a hard mass susceptible of a good 
polish. Z. frequently alternate with beds of basalt and 
trachyte, 


Taft. (0/7) [From Fr. touffe.] (Bot.) A head of flowers, 


ewh crowning 8 partial stem, and blendiug into one 
thick circular muss. 
Gr., union 
o1 virtue. (Ger. Hif). A uational association. e-tal- 
lished in Prussia, in 1807, after the Pence of Tilsit. It 
was designed to improve the tone of the popular mind 
and manners, and had much influence in furtliering the 
German Liberation War of 112. 
a city of Russia in Europes, 
C. of a get. of same name, at the junction of the U pa 
and Tulitza, 106 tmi. N. el Moscow. Tlie govt. arms fac- 
tory is loc ated here. ‘op. 8,110. 

[From Tur, in Russia] (Metall) An 
copper, and lead, 
pin California, a S. E. co., intersected 
by the Sierra Nevada und Coast Range; area, 12, 000 sq. 


In: C. Visalia. 

[L.] (Hof.) A well-known genus 
ef plants, O. Lilacest, distinguished. by the erect. posi- 
tion of the anthers, and ly having tlie ‘stigma sessile on 
the ovary. T. Gesneriana, the Tulip of gardens, has 
been a favorite object "t the florist's care fur three 
centuries, Gesner, who first made it known by a bo- 
tanical description aud figure, saw it in A. D. 1559 at 
Augsburg, the seeds having been brought from the Le- 
vant. [t was at that time known in Italy under the 
name of /rdipest, given to jt on account of its resembling 
n turban, "60b5e»t" In the middle of the seventeenth 
century, Tulips became the object of a trade such as is 
hot te be met with again in the history of commerce, 
and by whieh their price rose above that of the most 
precious metals, It is a mistake, however, to suppose 
that the high prices paid for bulbs, amounting in some 
instances to 2,500 and even 4,600 Norins, represented the 
estimated value of à root, since these large sunis often 
chan; d hands without any transfer of property. Bulbs 
were bought and sold without beiug seen, without even 
being in existence, In fact, they were the subject of a 
speculation not unlike that of gold in this country. 
The tulip however was, und. still is, extensively culti- 
vated, there being many hundreds of named varieties. 
(Hot. See LIRIODENDRON, 

it.) See CUPANIA. 


alloy of silver, 


ret, on tlie Corrèze, 45 m. S. E. of Limoges. The print 
of lace known as Tulle, is largely fabricated here. Lop. 
13.073. 


Tullius Servius, ((al’le-tis sir've-ds.) The 6th le- 


TUL 


gendary king of Rome, the son ofa slave in the house 
ot Tarquinius Priscus, and made king on his death by 
the arts of his queen 'Tanaquil. The old stories ascri 


him reforms 80 important, as to be equivalent to a 


federacy, and the exteusion of the boundaries of the city 


throne, & Was put to death, his own daugh ter Tullia 
abetting the murder. 
Tullus. HosTILIUS, (tül'lüs nos-til’e-tts.) The 3d legen- 
king of Rome, who was as warlike as bis prede- 
cessor Numa Was peaceful. He conquered the Albans, 
and destroyed their city. The famous combat of the 
Horatii and Curiatii took place during one of his wars. 
mbril. ti n' br il.) {From Fr. tombereau, à dung-cart.] 
Mil.)A two-wheeled covered cart used for the con veyance 


Tumor. (tu^ mür.) [L., a swelling.) ( Med.) The mor- 

bid enlargement of a particular part ; without being 
caused by inflammation. 

Tumulus, (tu mu- lũs,) pl. TUMULI. (Archæol.) See 


W. 
Tun. (tn.) "From A.S. tunne) ( Camb.) A measure of 


or four hogsheads, ot 252 gallons. —(Com.) See TON. 
runbridge, (tün'brij,) a town of England, co. Kent, 
on the Tun, 28 m. S. W. of London. Pop. 13,110. 
own and fashionable spo of 
England, co. Kent, 6 m. 8. of Tunbridge- Pop. 24,748. 


potes in some particular measure; or à union of two or 

more parts or series to be sung or played in concert. 

Tungsten, (tüngz'tén.) ( Chem.) A metallic element 
scarcely known in the pure state, but it appears to be 
very hard and infusible, and of an iron gray color. Sp. 

17 to 18; at. weight 92; Symbol W. (from Wolfram.) 
Tue only compound which needs to be mentioned is 
the trioxide of T.(W03). This iaa lemon-yellow powder 

91. Itunites with bases to form salts called 

tungstates. Of theso, the sodium salt or tungstate of soda 

ig of some importance as a mordant in dyeing and calico 

rinting, and it has also been prepared for rendering 
textile abrics uninflam mable. 

Tunguragun , (tüng:gu-rah gwaw,) in g. America, 
repub. of Ecuador, à volcanic peak of the Andes, 8. Lat. 
10 29’, W. Lon. 7 20%. Altitude, 16,424 ft. 

Truguses, (Lüng-gu'sez-) ( Ethnol.) A nomadic race of 
Tartar stock, occupying nearly the entire S. E. portion 
of Siberia, bet. the Yenesei and 
the Sea of Okhotsk. ats 

Tunic, -— From L. tu- ^j SM 


the skin. It was worn in Eng- 

land (Fig. 651), in a variety of 

forms and lengths, until the end 
of the 15th cent. 

Tunica, (tu’ne-kah,) in Missis- 
sippi, a N W. co,, drained by u 
river of same ume; area, 150 8. 
m. ; C. Austin. 

Tanicate (tu ne-ka'tah.) (Zodl.) SAXON TUNIC. 


NS. 

Tuning, (tim'ing-) (Mus.) The art or operation of so 
adjusting the several sounds of à musical instrument 
as to complete us nearly as possible u correct scale; 
also the causing two or more instruments to harmonize 
with one another 80 AS tO enable them to be played on 
in concert.— T-FORK, & steel two-pronged implement 
with a handle, need in striking the key-note to deter- 


and mountains are lions, ost hes, monkeys, roebucks, 
hares, P nts, partridges. and other sorts of birds 
and The inhabitants are a mixture of Moors, 


Turks, Ara Jows, and Christians, merchants and 
slaves; and they carry on & great trade in linen an 
woollen cloth, Moroceo leather, gold-dust, lead, horses, 


' g e Ro 
came afterwards subjected to the Vandals 
whom it was tak 


under 


aD important 


city, C. ot above State, is situated 


bay or gulf of same name, in N. Lat. 
qo 16’ 2". The Moh 


N.E. is the site of t 
125,000. — The Bay or G 
Mediterranean, ente 


where it is 45 m. wide. 


man Baptists. 


Brethren. Emigrati 
1729, they have si 


anc. € 


ammedans 


n stuffs, 
ity of Car 
vir or T. is a large inlet o 

pes Bon and 
Its coast-line js over 120 m. 


ortified comme 
on the W. side of th 
49, E. Lon. 
have here, 


thage- 


f the 
arina, 


Hist.) A 


States, where their chief location is at Snow Hill, in 


Franklin co,, Penna. 
Tunnel. (tün'n'l.) 
( Civ. Engin.) A sv 
through & hill, or und 
line of road, canal, or 
course. The greate 


2 m. longer than the 
26 m., including its su 
000,000 ; elevation 


st T. a 
ting German 
Mt. Cenis. 
bsidiary t 


er & river, 


railway 


bterranean opening or 


town, &c., to carry n 
ina direct and even 


re Mt. Cenis (p. 
with Italy; 
ts total len 
els, with 

abo 


abt. 3,700 ft. The Hoosic T. intersectin 


was entered into, to finish t 
with Messrs. Walter a 


pleting the wor 


about nine million © 


tunnel the mountain 


hand-drills and gu 


zunp 
vented by Mr. Chas. 


wereusedin the blasting ope 
of the rock ; also dualine, & 
stance than nitro-gly 
hich 


cerine. 


work was for & long time ea 
ow der. 


is 1,094 


ignited by 


rations in t 

much less 
The T. has 

feet in depth. 


by enormous 
water- or steum- po We. 
electrical fuse 


614) and 
this is 
h being 


bridges. 


vesen level, 
the Hoosic 


tween the 


nd Francis 8 anly, Canadian en- 


ta a pictu uely located 
route bet. Zurich and re, Switzerland. being the 
of a lon of five which carry the jj 


arr) ne of rails alon | 
the shores 9f Lake Wallensta;jt and which are piere 


ing magnificent | 


With apertures 9D the lake-side — afford 
views of the surrounding scenery, 
th 


9lumne, (/u-0- lU m ne ) in California, a N.centra] 
2, aq. m.; C Sonora, 
Tupelo-tree, (fwpe-lo ) (Bot ) Bee Nyssa. 
tu- ra One of the th 


b forming two grand d 


| Fr. mm. | Au.) Bee Scownnrp a, | 
of England, co. 
Newcastle under Ly He Pop, | 


T. on the railway most every climate. 
first | and pasture. 


8 
food, Which usua y 
B of i 


co.; 
| 


ree | 
ivj- 


j n, comprising the Tungusic, Mon- 
&olían, Turkish, Finnish, and Samoiedic - and the J nat 
Southern, including the Tamulic, Taic, Bhotija, and } neral soli 
Malaic. Y, howey ' rious dup. 
urban. (für bd ) [Prom Pers, turband, A head. ing the winter. The females of h ki 
dreas wo by most Oriental nations. It is of Very though somewhat less brilliant, imilar in 
Various forms, but general] y Consists of a piece of finn plumage to the males, The well-know breasted 
cloth or linen wound round a ap, which is red or Thrush or Common Robin, Turdus mi eris (Fig. 654) 
Kreen, roundish on the top, and Quilted with , tton, is one of the londest and most delightfy) 80D esters of N, 
Turbine, (tur, f 'rom I turbo, à top. | (Hydraul) A merica. It Comes to the te Perate dig ricts early in 
An horizontal Water Whee] With a Vertical Axis, receiy. the spring. and remains late i he Autu Some re. 
ing and discharging water in all directions round that | main through the whole winter even in New Engla 
ax It is driven Partly by the weight of water and Partly | Put keep in the thick Swamps and on th sunny aid 
by the impulse, and has a ce tain velo ity of in 'Ximnrm Of woods The Wrens, genus R very small 
ec Waring a rut jo tothe fall of Water Which q, pends | birds olive- green above d whitish beneat Th 
on the construction of the turbine, and Which la, it Water Ouze]s genus Hydrobat 
general, about half tha vek 


cit) in 
would revo] v, If unloaded TI maxi 


ously stated, but MAY be held t 
os, Urbines are easily a lapted both to high And ti 
low falls, And are "pecially wel] suited for 
With small *üpplie« of Water: 

Vantage of being capable of Work 
immersed in the water of the tail- ; 
Supplied Vane T., or Forter Water. Wheel of 
represented in plan by Fig. 653. 


by A large pipe or pipes a 
from the Pentstock BRBB 
?urved Kuide-blades, so 


Water, in moving from 


VORTEX WATER-WAEPL, 
Water into the tail-race 


he Vanes, at their Outer ends, a 
radii of the Wheel, s9 as to ba 


acted on Perpendien. | 
arly by the Whirlpool . 


alf of the fall: and f, 
than the best Velocity for Othe 
his is a Considerable Practica] Advant 
i ich, by means of tha mov- 
iture of Water is adjusted 

to the work to be Performed, 
Turbinidæ. ene.) ( Zol.) The T 


Op-she]] fam., 
comprising gasteropodous mollusks whi 


ich have tha 
shell turbinated and the Opercalum ver, small. The | 


urco, tür ko.) (Mil) 
A class of regimenta of light Inf, 
vice, native of Algeria. ar 


| | 
urdidæ, (fr'de.q, ) ( Zoé ) The Thrushes. An exten. | 
sive fam. of insessoria} birds, found in nearly very part 
of the World; the Several species being adapted t al- 


— 


° range from (66 to | 


1OMson, ig 
is a Cylindrical | 1640, 


Fig. 653, | 


1 ! a a, frequent Mountain 
e streams, into which they walk or dive, and o 
in search of aquatic Ínsects and 


imals, 
om which constitute their food, "s 
e Turenne, ENRI pg LA Tour p'Avy NE, Vicowry 
(redn, an illustriona French military ¢ Mander, B. 
at Sedan 1611, was ^ grandson of William “th Silent,” 
» | rince of Orange. and longed to the Pro estant faith. 
He early embraced the Profession, and se nder his 
uncles, the Princes Maurice and Henry erick of 
Nassau, against the Spaniards, In 1635, - 
de-camp in the French, service, he defended ntz, and 
ater took Landrecies, and aided in the capture of Turin, 
5 Three years ater he becam a marshal of F 


in 1650, taking Up arms in favor of the Prin 
was defeated at Rethel. In : 

| Mander-inch jeg of the roya] army, he twice defea 

| Condé 


and the Spaniards at Paris, and again at Arras 
in 1654, ^nd at the Dunes ín 1658, In 1668 he 


^ Roman Catholic, and Conquered Revera] 


provs, 
and in Me Two years afterwards he defeated the 
Imperialist, 


| Stances of Odiong cruelty, 

| CAannon-shot while Teconnoitring the und 

| tended battle against Montecuculi, the Imperial 

| mander, July 27. 1675. 

Turf, (tur The. 4. S. ( Sports.) The distinctive 
name given in modern ph raseology to the Port of horse. 
racing. 


Turin, (too-rén? Y [Tt. TORINO, ) a handsome and prosper. 
ous city of Italy, and former C. of the 


and, for "ome tíme, of the kingdom of Italy, on the Po, 
5Üm.&W , j 


ea, m. 
T. is b, N. by the Kirghis Country and 


M „S. by Thibet, the Punjab, Afghanistan, and 
Persia, and W. by the Caspian Seq. * Beloor and 
Little Altai Mta. separate R. from W. Turkestan. Ac- 


Shaw 
er Who visited t he country recent] y, the in 
of 7. is — excepting in the W. a wh 


: i iva, Balkh Khoondooz, 
Bokhara. Samarcand and Tashkend. in W, 4 
» Cashgar, and Khotan. Mohammedamians is 


TUR 


the ruling religion. Western T., since 1864, has become 


nominally independent of China, owing to a successful 
revolt carried out by one Yakoub Bey, a supposed de- 
scendant of Genghis Khan. Pop. estim. at 25,000,000. 
Turkey. (tke) or tHe OTTOMAN EMPIRE, compre- 
hends all the countries which are under the real (or 
nominal)authority of the Sultan or Padishah. They 
consist in Europe of the 7 pypvs. called Roumelia, 
Thessaly, Bulgaria, Albania, Herzegovina, Montenegro, 
Bosnia, and Croatia, together with Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia (see DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES), These prova. 
are subdivided into eyalets or govts., excepting the 
rinclpalities Servia and Montenegro, which are semi- 
ndep. states under the so-called protectorate of the 
Sultan. European T., embraced within the limits of 
N. Lat. 39°-48° 20’, E. Lon. 159 40-0, is b. N. by the 
Austrian and Russian empiros, E. by the Black Sea, S. 
by Greece aud the Archipelago, and W. hy the Adriatic 
Sea and Dalmatia. In Asia the Turkish dominions, sit- 
uated bet. N. Lat. 30-422, E. Lon. 209—18^, consist of the 
provs. of Anatolia or Asia Minor, Rouin, Caramania, 
Adana, Marash, Armenia, Mesopotamia, Kurdistan, 
Irak-Araby. and Syria, including Palestine ; along with 
the Arabian eyaleta of Yemen and El-Héjaz. Tho 
boundaries of this Asiatic portion of the Ottoman em- 
pire are very irregular. Roumania (or the provs. be- 
yond tho Danube), the Asiatic portions, and the Afri- 
can — Egypt, Tripoli, Tunis, — being treated of else- 
where in this work in their proper place, this article is 
accordingly confined geographically and sectionally to 
Turkey in Europe alone, or, in other words, Turkey 
Proper. The mountain-system of 7. concentrates in 
the Balkan chain, extending W. from the Black Sen, 
and forming a natural barrier bet. Servia and Bulgaria 
on the N., and Roumelia on the 8. The pp. character- 
istics of the surface are the great central plateau which 
extends N. of the Balkan north ward as far as the Rus- 
sian frontier; the fertile basins of Roumelia and Thes- 
saly, and the valleys of Albania, Bosnia, and Herzego- 
vina. The chief river i» the Danube. The principal 
lakes are those of Ochrida, Yanina, and Scutari; and 
of the islands of the -Egean Archipelago the most 
noteworthy are Rhodes, Cyprus, Cos, Tenedos, Lemnos, 
Mitylene, Scio, and Patmos. The coast-line of T. along 
the Euxino and a great part of the Adriatic is bold and 
rocky, and presonts few bays or inlets of any size. 
The coasts of the Archipelago, however, aro. iudented 
on the European side, by the gulfs of Salonica, Seros, 
and Contessa. The soil of T. is very generally of a fer- 
tile character, but, owing to various causes, little pro- 
gress has, comparatively speaking. been made in agri- 
eulture. The chief crops are maize, rice, cotton, rye, 
berley, and millet. Timber of good size and in variona 
kinds is very abundant, and fruits and flowers ure 
found in excellence and plenty. The culture of roses 
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and other reforms are promised ín reference to civil 
polity, development of education, encouragement to 
trade, and reorganization of the army and navy. be- 
sides an improved system of internal communication. 
In July, 1869, the army was reorganized on the follow- 
ing bases: Nizam, or active standing army, 150,000 
men; Reserves (first class), 60,000; Redif, or second 
class reserves, 192,000; troops for home defence and 
garrison duty, 300,000; total, 702,000. The navy, in 
1871, consisted of 19 iron-clads, 123 guns; Zi screw- 
steamers, 645 guns; 9 corvettes and 13 dispatch-boata, 
820 guns; 12 gunboats, 28 guns; and 35 transports of 
52 guus: total, 115 vessels (under steam), mounting 
1,665 guns. There were also, independently of the above, 
53 sailing-ships, aggregating 422 guns. In 1869 the 
railroads in operntion were confined to 3 lines only, em- 
bracing 182 m. Other lines are, however, in course of 
completion which will add 1,260 m. to fhe above state- 
ment. In Asia Minor, there are 145 m. in operation.— 
The Ottoman empire arose upon the ruins of the old 
Greek empire, early in the 15th cent., and in 1453 Con- 
stantinople, after its capture by Mohummed II., was 
made Xs metropolis. At the accession of Mohammed 
IV. in 1648, the Turkish empire was nt its zenith of 
power. The seeds of internal corruption, however, had 
been sown no deeply as to be incradicable, and its decay 
became gradual but sure. In 1774, a large slice of ter- 
ritory, and the right of navigation of the Euxine, were 
ceded to Russia, and in 1821 Greece became indepen- 
dent. In 1854-46 occurred the Crimean War, which 
checked Russia for the time. Pop.: direct possessions 
in Europe, 10,510,000; protected provinces, 5,927,510; 
in Asia. 16,162,000; total, 52,700,510. In 1877, Russia 
declared war against T., which terminated in 1878, by 
T. paying a large war indemnity and the pertial dis- 
memberment of the empire. 7. retains in Europe 
60,000 sq. m. of territory and 6.000.000 of pop. 


Turkey. (Zl) A bird of the fam. Phasianide, The 


Wild Turkey, Meleagris gallepavo, of the U. States, is 
the origin of all the domestic varieties of turkeys of 
both hemispheres, is well known for the delicacy of its 
flesh as an article of food, and is supposed to have been 
so called from the belief that it was a native of Turkey. 
It is abt. 48 inches long, the stretch of wings abt. 60 
inches. The prevailing color is copper-bronze with 
copper and green reflections. The male averages 15 to 
18 pounds’ weight, and the female abont 9 pounds, 
although the former, in some cases, attains 30 to 40 
pounds. It is rare on the Atlantic const, but is still 
common in the regions farther west. Tho Ocellated 
Turkey, M. ocellata, of Central America, is exceedingly 
beantiful, the plumage exhibiting the most brilliant 
and varied metallic reflections; uud the tail and tail- 
coverta are ornamented with four series of large ocet- 
lated spots. 


is largely carried on in several districts. The mineral 
products are iron in plenty, lead blended with silver, 
copper, sulphur, salt, alum, but no coal. Turkish man- 


Turkey-buzzard. (Zo) See VULTURIDA. 
Turmeric. (Bot.) See CuRCUMA. 
Turmeric Paper. (Chem.) A test-paper, made by im- 


wfactures are unimportant and almost entirely domes- 
tic, consisting of woollen and cotton stuffs, shawla, 
leather, and flre-arms. Printing- and dyeing-works, 
with distilleries of inferior brandy, also engage a great 
part of the pop. The latter is composed of quite a 
motley assortment of races, nationalities, and creeda. 
Ottomans or Turks proper cotupose 38 per cent. of tlie 
eutire inhab. The Slavic and Rouman populations 
come next in importance, then the Arabs; the remnin- 
jug peoples consist of Moors, Druses, Kurds, Tartars, 
Albanians, Circassians, Syrians, Armenians, and Greeka, 
besides Jews and Gipsies. Islamism of the sect of 
Omar is the prevailing form of religion, based upon 
the Koran. The Christian faith obtains chiefly among 
the Slaves, Roumans, Armenians, and Greeks. Educa- 
tion is very backward, and philosophy, literature, and 
the arts nre but little attended to; law and theology 
comprising the bulk of intellectual cultivation. The 
chief cities are, in Europe: Constantinople (the C.), 
Adrianople, Salonika, Serayevo, Gallipoli, Philippop- 
olis and Sophia. In Asia: Smyrna, Damascus, Bey- 
rout, Brusa, Erzeroum, Aleppo, Bagdad, and Jeru- 
salem. — Tho Turkish government is that of a des- 
potism based upon nnd modifled by the precepts of 
the Mohammedan faith as laid down in the sacred 
books of the Prophet: the Koran, and the Multeka. 
The executive and legislative authority are exercised 
under the supreme control of the Sultan by two great 
dignitaries of state— the Grand Fizier (or Prime Min- 
ister) in secular affairs; tho Sheth-ul-Isfam (or head of 
the Church) in those ecclesiastical. Tho council of 
ministers, known as the Diran and formed of 9 depts., 
is presided over by the former. Various important re- 
forms have been effected in the civil, ecclesiastical, and 
military admjnistration of the empire of late years; 


Turning. ((urn’ing.) 


mersing unsized paper in tincture of turmeric. It is 
used asa test foralkalies, which changes its yellow color 
to reddish-brown, as do also their carbonates and phos- 
phates, sorne of the alkaloids, aud boracic acid. 


Turn, (furn.) (From Fr. tourner, to round off.] (Aus.) 


A grace marked thus —, indicating that the note 
above it, one degree higher, n:ust be struck before it 
shortly, then passed quickly through the note itself and 
turned from the note a degree below into the note itself 
over which the mark is placed, 


Turner, Joseren WILLIAM Marranp, (tür'nür,) one of 


the most eminent landscape-painters of the English 
school, B. in London in 1775, became a Royal Academi- 
cian in 1820. P. in 1851], bequenthing to the nation a 
number of his finest works, now to be seen in the 
“Turner Room" of the National Gallery, London. 

(Mech.) A very ingenious and 
useful art; in which a great variety of articles are 
manufactured, by cutting or fashioning them while 
they revolve upon an axis or line, which generally re- 
mains immovable. Every solid substarce in nature 
may be submitted to this process, and accordingly we 
have articles turned in the metals, in wood, in pottery, 
in stone, in ivory, &c. The simplest procese of turning 
is that of the potter; who, in the firet stage of forming 
his ware, sticks a piece of soft clay upon a wheel, or 
flat table, while it revolves horizontally; and in thie 
state of rotation, he fashions it with the greatest facility 
into vessels of every description. But in mos“ opera- 
tions of the art the revolving body is cut or sheved by 
applying a chisel, or other suitable tool, to its eurface, 
while in motion; which requires firmness in the ection, 
or axis of rotation, and also that of the tool itself should 
be steadily supported. The instrument or apparatyu for 
these purposes is called a lathe. The art of T. i5 most 


+ 
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extensively applícable in all the mechanic arts; for the 
hardest metals, and the most ponderous articles, as well 
as the softest wood and the most delicate pivots in a 
watch, can Le fashioned by the 7.-lathe. 

Turnip, (tirnip.) [Etymol. uncertain.] (Bot.) The 
Brassica Rapa depressa, a well-known hardy biennial 
plant, O. Jrassicacez. The change it has undergone by 
cultivation is no less remarkable than that of the Cab- 
bage; but in this instance it is the root which has been 
transformed from a comparatively hard woody sub- 
stance into the large fleshy bulb, which constitutes one 
of our most nutritious vegetables. The ancient Greeks 
and Romans were well acquainted with the Turnip; 
and, in the fifteenth century, we find it had beconie 
known to the Flemings, and formed one of their prin- 
cipal crops. The Turnip forms an ingredient in broths, 
soups, and stgws ; it is likewise cut into various figures 
for garnishing. In spring, when the plant is pushing | 
up for flower, the points of tlie shoots are dressed as 
greens, and are acknowledged to be valuable as an an- 
tiscorbutic. 

Tarn’-out. Same as STRIKE, g. v. 

Turnpikes, ((irn‘pikz.) The name given in Eng- 
land to the toll-gates on the public roads, the ancient 
gate being a mere pole or pike. The turnpike roads 
are Rate under acts of parliament, and managed by 
commissioners, trustees, and surveyors. 

Turnsole, (tirn’-sél.) (Zoj') See CROZOPHORA. 

Turnstone, (tirn'stün.) (Zoöl.) See H&MATOPODIDA. 

Turn-table, ((árn'ta-5L) (Mech.) A circular surface, 
resembling a table, with ruils crossing it, sustained by 
rollers, and movable on a certain pivot, used for switchi- 
ing railroad-cars, trucks, &c., from one line of rails to 
another. 

Turpentine, ((ár'p/n-in.) [From Gr. terebinthos.| 
(Chem.) A transparent resinous substance, procured 
from different species of the pine and fir. 
sort comes from N. America. The method of obtaining 
it is by making a series of incisions in the bark of the 
tree, from which the turpentine exudes, and falls down 
into receptacles prepared to receive it. English 7. is 
from the Scotch fir; Venice T, which is more thin and 
aromatic, is derived from the pinus larix ; and the com- 
mon American T. comes from the pinus palustris. The 
Oil of T., obtained by distillation from the viscid resin, 
is a volatile spirit of the composition (Ca)H36); sp. gr. 
abt. 0°86; boiling-point abt. 3389, It isa colorless mo- 
bile liquid, of a peculiar strong odor, insoluble in water, 
and much used as a solvent for many gums and resina, 

Turret, (tirri.) [From W.twr,atower.] (Arch.) A 
small tower surmount- 
ing a larger tower, or 
placed at the angle of a 
church (Fig. 5), or 
other edifice. 

Tur'ret-ship. (Nev.) 
A vessel of war, iron- 
plated, and whose arma- (or | 
ment is placed in two „ f! 
or more rotary iron tur- N 
rets, worked by steam 
or by hand-winches. 

Turritellid:e, (tir-re- 
teUle-de.) (Zoól.) The 
Wentle-trap fam., em- 
bracing gasteropodous 
mollusks which have 
the shell tubular or spi- 
ral, and the upper part 
partitioned off. 

Turtle, ((i.) [0m 
A. S. tortel.] (Zoól.) See 
TESTUDINATA. 

Tur'tle-dove, (-dŭv.) 
(Zoól.) See CoLuMBID®. 

Tuscaloosa, ((s 
loo'sah,) in Alabama, a 
N. W. central co.; area, K 
1,020 sq. m. 1 
— A town, C. of above A AS 
co., 125 miles N.W. of T m 
Montgoniery. A i 8 2 

Tuscan Order. . 1, : 
kdn.) (Arch.) One of the 1j AER 
five classic orders, being | MA 
& Roman modification | 1 
of the Doric style, with E 7 
unfluted columns, and 
without triglyphs. It is 
the simplest of the or- 
ders, 

Turquoise, (Hir'koiz) (Min) A mineral of a beau- 
tiful sky-blue color; occurring in thin layers, or in 
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Fig. 655, — TURRET. 
(Beverley, England, l4th cent.) 
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rounded masses. It is destitute of | but suscepti. 
ble of a high polish, and is much in jewel y; 
and contrasts well with diamonds and pearis set im 
gold. 1t consists chiefly of hydrated alumina; and its 
color is probably due to the oxides of copper and iron. 

Tuscany, ((üs'kán-e.) (It. Toscana,] a country and for 
mer sovereign grand-duchy of Central Italy, lying bet. 
N. Lat. 429 20-44? 10’, E. Lon. 10? 15-12? 20, and b. N. 
by Lucca and Modena, E. by the Marcbes and Umbria, 
8. by the Romagna, and W. by the Mediterranean. It 
is divided into the 7 provs. of Arezzo, Pisa, Florence. 
Grosseto, Leghorn, Lucca, aud Siena. Area, 8,374 sq. m. 
On the N.E. it is intersected by the Apennines, and it 
has the Arno for its pp. river. C. Florence. — T. the 
anc. Etruria and Tyrrhenía, became in the Middle Ages 
a duchy and fief of Lombardy, and afterwards 
under the rule of the Medici (q. v.). Later, it was made 
into an independent State governed by a grand-duke of 
the cadet branch of the imperial house of Hapsburg- 
Lorraine. Pop. 2,135.323. 

Tuscarawas, (tüs-kah-rah'wüs, in Ohio, an E. co. 
drained by a river of same name; area, 520 sq. m.; C. 
New Philadelphia, 

Tuscaroras, ((üskah-ro'rahz.) (Ethnol.) A N. Amer. 
Indian tribe, formerly peopling the country about the 
Tar and Neuse rivers in N. Carolina. In 1711 they en- 
tered into war with the whites, and, being defeat 
removed to the State of New York, where they ent 
the Iroquois 8 and became allies of the Eng- 
lish during the Revolutionary War. Some few families 
of them still exist, in a com vely civilized state. 

Tusei, ((tske) (Anc. Hist.) The appellation under 
which the Etrurians, or anc. Tuscans, were known to 
the early Romans. 

Tuscola, (tis-ko'lah,) in Michigan, an E. co., washed by 
Saginaw 825 sq. m.; C. Vassar. 

m A. S. fusc.] (Zoél.) The long 
pointed tooth which distinguishes certain animals, such 
as the wild boar, for instauce. 

Tussilago, partial “ap The Coltsfoot, a genus of 
plants, O. Asteraceg. farfare is à common, and in 
many places a troublesome weed, the existence of which 
indicates a clayey soil. To this gen. also belongs the 
Butter Bur, T. petasites. 

Tutenag, ((i't/n-dg,) or Packrona. (Metall) A me- 
tallic compound brought from China, called also Chi- 
nese copper, or white copper. It consists of co A 
zinc, and nickel. Zinc is sometimes called by this 
name in India. E 

Tutti, ((oot’te,) or Tur'ro. [It., from L. totus, the whole.) 
(Mus.) A direction for all to play in full concert. 

Tutty, (tüt'te.) (Chem.) The impure oxide of zinc, 
collected from the chimneys of smelting-furnaces. 

8 (twe-Gr’.) BU — In blast-furnaces, 
a conical aperture for the reception of tapering pi 
for introducing the blast. i sme 

Tver, (tHodr,) or TWER, a city of European Russia, C. of 
. porte of same over «^ 3 8 of the Tverza and 

olga rivers, 100 miles N.W. of Moscow. . of 
1,521,577 ; of city, 29,896. NORD 

Twankay, (hein'ka. (com.) The most inferior de- 
scription of green tea. 

Tweed, (twéd,) a considerable and picturesque river of 
the S. of Scotland, having its source in the co. Peebles, 
and after a N.E. flow of 95 m., emptying into the Ger- 
man Ocean at Berwick.—(Manuf.) A light twilled 
woollen fabric used as a material for men's dress. 

Twelfth, (twlft).) [From A. S. aea] (Mus) An 
interval embracing an octave and a . — T. Niaur. 
(Qulendar.) See EPIPHANY. 

Twelve Tables, (Laws or THE) (ta’blz.) (Rom. Hist.) 
Celebrated laws, framed at Rome by the Decemvirs, 
A. U. G. 303. They were originally ten, but two more 
were soon added. 

Twentieth, (^w/n'te-?th.) [From A. 8. ] 
(Mus.) An interval which includes two octaves and a 
sixth. 

Twen'ty-fours, (-/órz) (Printing) Among printers, 
a sheet of paper which, when printed, folds in 24 leaves 
or 48 pages : — abbreviated 24mo. 

Twickenham, (twik’nim,) a town of England, co. 
Middlesex, on the Thames, 12 m. W. of London. Pope's 
villa and grave are here. Pop. 10,535. 

Twilight, (fwi'Tit,) or Dawn. [A. S. tweon-leoth.] (Ast.) 
The faint light diffused through the lower portion of 
the atmosphere by the reflection of the sun's rays from 
the higher portion of the atmosphere, after that body 
has set below, or before it has risen above the horizon. 
The morning 7. begins, and the evening 7. ends, when 
the sun is about 18 degrees below the horizon. At the 
poles, where there are six months day and six months 
night, the T. continues about two months; so that a 
great part of the half year's night is illuminated. 
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Twill, (f.) [From Scot. feel.] A kind of woollen 
or cotton cloth, woven in such à manner as to present 
a ribbed surface. 

Twin-leaf. (Bot) Sce JEFFERSONIA. 

Twins, (The,) (twinz.) (As!) Sec GEMIST. 

Two'ply, (-pli.) (Manuf.) Woven into a double thick- 
ness, by two sets of thread of the warp and weft respec- 
tively: — said of a species of carpeting. 

Two Sicilies, (sise-lecz,) (KINGDOM or THE.) See ITALY 
and NAPLES. 

Tycho Brahe, (i T-.) Seo BRAHE. 

Tybee Island, (ti be,) on à bay of same name, at the 
mouth of Suvannah River, Georgia; N. Lat. 329, W. Lon. 
80° 52’. 

Tycoon. (H- Toon.) [Jap.] The title borne by the chief 
of the executive govt. of Japan, prior to the year 1868. 
He was next in rank to the Mikado. 

Tyler, (f/ ir.) [Fr. tatileur.) An officer belonging to 
& lodge of Freemasons, who is placed on guard at the door 
of the council-chamber with a drawn sword in his hand. 


Tyler. Jony, an American statesman, and 10th Presi- | 


dent of the U. States, was B. in Charles City co., Va., in 
1790. In 1818 he entered Congress as a Republican of 
the Virginia school; in 1825 became governor of Vir- 
ginia, and two years afterwards s. John Randolph of 
Roanoke as U. S. enator. He opposed the tariff bill of 
1828, as well as all measures of internal- improvement; 
and was the sole opponent in the Senate ot the “ Force 
Bill ” of 1822, passed against the nulliflers of S. Carolina. 
In the same year he was reélected to tlie Senate, and 
supported Henry Clay's resolution of censure upon the 
President for the removal of tlie public deposita trom 
the U. S. Bank. Later, 7. became a member of the 
Whig party, and was elected to the Vice-Presidency of 
the Republic in 1840; and, in April ofthe following year, 
succeeded ex officio to the Presidential chair by tho 
death of Gen. Harrison. During his tenure of office he 
twice vetoed national bank-bills passed by Congress; 
quarrelled with the Whigs; concluded the Ashburton 
Treaty with England (1843); and, allying himself again 
with the Democrats, accomplished the annexation of 
Texas, March 1, 1845. He acted, in Feb., 1861, as presi- 
dent of the Peace Convention which met iu Washington, 
and entered the Confederate Congress iu the following 
month. D. 1862. 

Ty ler. in Terus, an E. co.; area, 1,350 sq. m.; C. Wood- 
ville.—in pest en. à. N. county, b. on Ohio; area, 
890 sq. m.; C. Middlebourne. 

Tympan, (In hn.) [From Or. fympanon, a drum.] 
p A part of aprinting-press, consisting of a 
rame covered with parchinent: on which the blank 
sheets are put in order to be laid on the form to be im- 
preased. 

Tympanum, (n' pn um.) [Same deriv.] (Anat.) 
See ENR. — (Arch.) The trianzular space in a pedi- 
ment enclosed by the cornice of iia inclined sides, and 
the horizontal fillet of the corona; it is often decorated 
with sculpture. 

Tympanitis, (fim-pin‘e-tis,) or TyM'PANY. [Same 
deriv.] (Med.) A disease called also Drun belly ; and 
consisting in an elastic distention of the abdomen, 
arising from a morbid collection of gas in the intestines, 
When caused by air secreted in the abdominal cavity it 
is generally fatal, 

Tyne, (n,) an important river of the N. of England, 

aving its rise in the W. part of co. Northumberland. 
and, after an E. course of 80 m. falling into the North 
Sen bet. tho towns of North and South Shields. 
ndall,JouN. An Engiish physicist, b. 1820, be 
came a teacher of physics, and made extended omgi- 
nal researches on glacial action, radiaion, acoustics, 
etc. llis discoveries were many and important, his 
works were clearly written and very popular, while hic 
was brilliant as a lecturer and experimenter. D. 1884. 
Type, (tip) [From Gr. typos.) (Theol.) A sign or syin- 


l; a figure of something to come: as, the paschal | 


lamb was a T. of Christ. To the word in this sense is 
opposed anktype: Christ, therefore, is the antitype. 
—( Nut. Hist.) T. is applied to that variety in a species, 
or species in a genus, or genus in a family, which pre- 
sents an assemblage of points most characteristic of the 
species, genus, or family respectively, — ( Printing.) The 
name given to the stamps or dies which impress the let- 
ters on the paper in printing. Printers, in early times, 
made the letters which they used, but in process of time 
the necessity for a division of labor created the distinct 
business of fype-founding. The type-meti is a compound 
of icad and antimony, with a large proportion of tin. 
The antimony gives hardness and sharpness of edge to 
the composition, while the tin gives toughness and te 
nacity, nnd removes the brittleness which antimony 
causes when used in a large proportion without tin. 
The proper proportions of these metals are regulated, 
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by the size of the type, a greater quantity of antimony 
being employed for small letters. A complete assort- 
ment of types is called a Font, which may be regulated 
to any extent. Every type-founder has a scale show- 
ing the proportional quantity of each letter required 
for a font; and n peculiar scale is required for every 
language. For the English language, the following is 
a type-founder's scale for the small letters of a font of 
types of a particular size and weight: 


a 8,500 h 6,400 10 8,000 v 1,200 
b 1,000 | i 8,00) p 1,700 | w 2,000 
c 3,000 | j 400 |q 500 | x 400 
d 4.400 | k 800) r 6.2% | y 9.000 
e 12.000 | 1 4.000 | 8 &,000 | z 200 
f 2500|m 8000 t 9,000 

g 1,700 | n 8,000 | u 3,400 | 


Beginning with the largest, the suljjoined specimens 
show the various sizes of type cominonly used on book- 
work. 


Great Primer. English. 


Pica. Small Pica. Long Primer. 
Bourgeois.  Brevier. Minion. Nonpareil. 
Agate. Pearl. Diamond. NA. 


Emerald ia a type now little used, and which in size ig 
between Minion and Nonpareil. 

“Type-Setting Machines. The first machine of 
this character was patented in England iu 1822. There 
wers two others 2) years afterward. Not until recently, 
however, have satisfactory inachines been invented 
andthe pre;udi"e against them removed. They are 
now coming into wide employment. Various mctheale 
are adopted in these for composing and distribution, 
the most interesting form of machine being those that 
cast the types as wanted, to be reinclted when done 
with. 

Type- Writer. A machine for producing written or 
printed characters on piper witheut the use of a pen. 
Many such machines, worked by raeans of a keyboard, 
are now in use, anil type-written manuscript is coming 
largely into use, tho typewriting operator being an 
almost indispensable necessity in modern offices, 

Typhoid Fever, (ti/4) [From Gr. typhos, and 
eidos, form.] (Med.) A disease which so much resem- 
blea in its main features that of typhus (g. v.) that 
until very recently the two were generally regarded as 
but different stages of the sawe affection, There ap- 
pears good reason, however, for believing them to be 
essentially distinet disorders. T. E. usually commences 
more jusidionsly and more gradually than typhus 
the sufferer is less dull and stupid, but more anxious, 
and during the delirium decidedly more active, and even 
vivacions. Diarrheea is almost always present in T. F. 
(often accompanied. with hemorrhage) very rarely in 
typhus. In the former the eruption consists of rose 
colored spots, thinly scattered, and often eutirely ab- 
sent. 7. F. is most common in youth, and rarely at- 
tucks persons after forty; while typhus may occur at 
any ave, and the former does not reach its height for 
a week Inter than the latter. The general treatment 
required in both cases is almost alike, 

Typhus. (f’fiis.) [Gr. hes, stupor arising from 
ver.] (CMe) A species of continued fever character- 
ized by great debility, a tendency in the fluids to pu- 
trefuction, and. the ordinary symptoms of fever. It 
chiefly attacks those who have been weakened by any 
previous debilitating canse, or who nre confined in un- 
wholesome or damp situations. It assumes various 
forms, as low fever, putrid fever, nervous fever, jail 
fever, Ke. When nausea and bilions vomiting prevail, 
it constitutes what is termed bious fever. T. com- 
mencea with extraordinary muscular and nervons de- 
bility, great depression of spirits, Aying pains, sighing, 
a frequent, amall, hard, and finitoring pulse, a fon] and 
brown tongue. impaired taste. As the disease pro- 
grosses, the debility is increased; the mouth becomes 
very foul and the breath fetid; £he evacuations are ex- 
tremely offensive and rapidly p strefy. The speech then 
becomes inarticulate, muttering, and delirious; there ia 
a tendency to bleeding from the nose, mouth, and bow- 
ela; livid spots appear on the surface, hiccough comes 
on, the hands and feet become cold, and death super. 
venes. In this climate it may last three weeks ora 
month; in hot countries, eight or ten days. If it does 
not terminate fatally, the 8ymj.toms begin to be favoran- 
ble about the twelfth or fourteenth day. It is contar 
gious, or infectious, and often epidemic. 
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Typic Fever, (tip’ik-.) (Med.) A fever preceding the! 
e of a particular type; — opposed to erratic 

ever. 

55538 (bi- all. ſe.) [From Gr. typos, an 
mpression, and graphe, delineatiou.]j The art of PRINT- 
INQ, J. v. 

Typolite, (tip'o-L'it.) [From Gr. typos, and lithna, a 
stone.) (Pal) A stone or fossil bearing imprinted 
upon its surface figures of certain plants or animals. 

Tyr. (ler,) or Tr. (Scand. Mith. The Mars of the 
Noe pantheon, son of Odiu, aud patron of vikings and 
Warriors. 

Tyrant, (H' Ant.) (From Gr. fyrannos, literally, a mas- 
ter.] One who exercises arbitrary or excessive power, 
A monarch or other ruier who by injustice or cruel 
punishment, or the ‘emand of unreasonable services, 
imposes burdens and hardships on those under his con- 
trol, Which law does not authorize, and which are re- 
pugnant to the dictates of humanity. — The word T., 
iu its original signification, merely meant un absolute 
ruler; but the frequent abuse of the vive led to a dif- 
ferent application of the word, 

Tyre, ((ir.) (Heb. Tor; L. Tyrus; Ar. S&or.] (Aue. 
Geog.) The greatest commercial city of antiquity, in 
Phenicia, near Sidon, chictly celebrated for ita splendid 
dyes, especially of scarlet and purple. The earliest no- 
tices of it occur in the Old Testament; and in those 
tines it was besieged by the greatest powers in the 
world, for many years at a time, before it fell. A new 
city was built on an inland near the shore, which was 
taken and destroyed by Alexander the Great niter a 
siege of more than half à year, B. C. 332, und it never 
recovered ita former importance, T. was taken from 
the Saracens by the Crusaders, after à siege of five 
months und a half, June 20, 1125, Saladin sought in 
vain to retake it in L157. The prosperity of T. was not 
finally destroyed until the conquest of Syria by the 
Turks in 1515. At present it is a poor town, called Sar, 
or Soor, With a pop. of about 3,000. It occupies the E. 
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side of what was formerly the island, 1 mile long, and 
114 m. from the shore, thus enclosing two so-called hbar- 
bore separated by Alexander's causeway, which is pow 
a broad isthmus. 

Tyrol, (e. ro /,) a p. of Austria, lying bet. N. Lat. 459 
39'-479 40', E. Len. 9? 39-137, and b. N. by Bavaria, 
from which country it is separated by the Bavarian 
Alps; K. by Austria Proper, Carinthia, and Venetia; 
and S. and W. by Lombardy and Switzerland. Area, 
10.589 sq. m. The T. is the most mountainous of Eu- 
ropeau countries, being wholly intersected by the 
Rhatian and partly so by the Lepontine and Noric 
ranges of Alps. Within its limits are found the hea-d- 
waters of the Drave and Adige, which streams fertilize 
its valleys. The chief agricultural products are the 
cervals, hops, tobacco. hemp, flax, and fruits. The T. 
is politically divided into the 4 circles of Innspruck, 
Bregenz, Trent, and Brixen, and is governed by ita own 
national diet holding {ts sittings at Iunspruck, the cap. 
The people are a brave and hardy race, intensely patri- 
otic, aud devotedly loyal to the Austrian monarchy, of 
Which it becameu component part during the 15th cent. 
The T., which includes the territory called the Vorarl- 
berg, has a pop. of 85, 400. 

Ty rolese, ((ir--l^z.) (eng.) A native or inhnb. of 
the Tyrol; also, plurally, the people of that country. 
Adjectively, 3t is employed to denote that which is pe 
culiar to the country or its people; as, the Tyrolese hat. 

Tyrone, (n N. co. ot Ireland, p. Ulster, b. E. Ly 

Hugh Neagh, and W. by the co. Donegal. Area, 1.2612 
84. m. Surface diversified, soil fertile. C. Omagh. Jp. 
215,688. 

Tyrrel, (tir'r'/,) in N. Carolina, an E. co.; area, 320 ay. 
m.; C. Columbia. 

Tyrteus, ((ór-t' is) A poet sent as a leader to the 
Spartans in the Messenian War by the Athenians, in 
compliance with the oracle. His martial odes were 30 
inspiring, that he secured them the victory. 

Tzar, (zur.) See Czar. 
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the 21st letter and 5th vowel of the English alpha- 
U, bet, is commonly pronounced like eu, shortened 
and blended. and with a greater extension of the 
lower lip. Sometimes it is sounded acutely as in brute ; 
at others, when preceded by G it has a somewhat ob- 
scure sound, as in venture (pron. nehir, In some 
words, us in fall, , &c., the sound of Wis that of the 
Italian u. or French ou, but shortened. Occasionally 
it is articulated like a donble 00, ns in frue: while, in 
the beginning of many words, such as unity, unison, K., 
it has the sound of yoo, It is short in such words as 
rub, rum, and long in others, us in June. U often forms 
an interchange with « e, i. and o, and is but seldom 
used as an abbreviation; standing, however, for urbis 
in the lettera . I C., Anno Uriis Conditer (in tlie year 
from the buildiu of Rome); and for United in the lot- 
tera C. S. (United States.) 

Ubeda, (%%% u,) or Uvepa, a town of Spain, in An- 
dalusia, 26 m. NJ. E. of Juen. Pop. 1.0 9). 

Ubiquitarinas, (yov-bik-mex re-.) [From I.. 
ubique, everywhere.) (Eccl. Hista A sect of Lutherans 
who sprung up in Germany about the year 1590; and 
maintained that the body of Jesus Christ is (ubique) 
omnipresent, or in every place at the same time, and 
consequently in the Eucharist. 

Udder, (ildir) [ From A. 8. uder.] (Zul.) The bag- 
like gland peculiar to cows aml other female mammals, 
for the secretion of the milk wherewith they suckle 
their young, 

Wddevnlla, (%- h.) a seaport and mannf. town 
of Sweden, p. of Gothenburg, on a commodions bay 
of the Cattegut. 45 in. N. of Gothenburg. Pop. „%%. 

Udine, (051 na à manuf. town of N. Italy, p. Venetia, 
on the La Roja canal, 40 m. N. W. of Trieste, Pop, 26,116, 

Udometer. From L. udus, wet, and Gr. melron, men- 
sure.) Same as RAMN-SAUGE, . v. 

Uhlan, or ULAN, (oo lahn.) (From Turk. oylûn, a young 
fellow. Originally, one of a body of milituemen among 
the Tartar races. Specifically, a licht cavalry trooper 
in the Austrian, German, and Russian armies, consti- 
tuting an arm of the service synonymous with the 
lancer regiments of the French and English. 

Uhland. JonaNN Lupwia, (onlahnt,) one of the most 
eminent of German lyric poets, B. at Tübingen, 1757: 
D. 1862. His principal poetical work is entitled Ancient 
High and Low Dutch. Popular Songs. 

Uhrich, Jean JAcqUES ALEXIS, (vo-rdk’,) a French gen- 


eral, B. at Phalsbourg, 1802, became commander of a 
division in 1855, and served with distinction in the 
Crimean War, aud in the campaign in Italy in 1859. 
After retiring from the service in 1867, he applied, after 
the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War in 826, for 
the command of Strasburg, which city he bravely de 
fended during its siege aud bombardment, surreudering 
only at the fast extremity, Sept. 26. 

Uknse, (dz) In Russia, a proclamation, or imperial 
order published. ` 

Ukraine, (0/'rds) (The.) [Slav, a frontier.] A 
region of Little Russia, consisting of the modern gosta. 
of Poltawa. Kiev, R harkoff, and Tehernigell, aud noted 
for its extensive plains, on which browse immense herds 
of horses and cattle. The name orginaliy denoted that 
frontier territory which lay between the Don aud Drie- 
per rivers, XN. of the Cossack country, and which became 
altogether Russianized ntter the partition ot Poland. 

Uladislaus. See VLADISLAS. 

Uleer, (iir) (Lat. ulcus). (Med) A purulent solu- 
tion of continuity, in any of the soft parts of the baly, 
attended with a secretiou of pus, or some kind of die- 
charge. VUicers arise from a variety of causes, the im- 
mediate cause, however, being usually perverted nutri- 
tion; the formotive cells losiug their plastic power. 
They are variously denominated; as | fistideus, gangrene 
ons, entucerous, scrofulous, carious, & ec. The treatment 
consists in removing, by appropriate Meana, the inter- 
nal and the Jocal causes which Keep up the ulceration, 
and in exciting the vessels of the part, Where necessary, 
by appropriate bandaging, &c. 

Uleaborg. (e'le-ah-borg.Y a seaport of Russia in Eu- 
rope, grand-duchy of Finland, on the Ulea, near its 
embouchure into the gulf of Bothnia, 70 m. S. B. of 
Tornen. Pop. 5,615. 

Ulema, (ov-lannah, \ or OULEMA. (Turk.} A body of 
learned men, being the adininistraturs of the various 
powers centred in the person of the Sultan of Turkey, 
and presided over by the Grand Multi. It consists of 
three descriptions of persons: the Imatums, who are 
ministers of religion; the Mwu/tis, who are expounders 
of the law; and the Cadis, who are administrators of 
justice. 

Ulex, (ü'i^ks) (Bot) The Furze, a gen. of prickly 
shrubs, O. Pibacez, distinguished by their two-parted 
calyx bearing two minute bracts at the base, and their 
turgid aud few-secded logume. 
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Ullage, (ü'lj.) (Com.) In gauging casks of liquor, 
the term given to the quantity found deficient. 
Ulio'n, Don ANTONIO, (ool-lo'ah, an eminent Spanish 
mathematician, B. at Seville, 1716. In 1735 he became 
the eompanion of La Condamine, Godin, and other 
French scientists to 8. America, to measure a degree of 
the meridian at the equator. He was afterwards ap- 
pointed Spanish governor of Louisiana,and Minister of 
marine. U., who was one of the founders of the Obser- 
vatory at Cadiz, did much for the development of the arts 
and the improvement of domestic manufs. in his native 
country. His chief published work is entitled An Histori- 
cal Account of the Voyoge to South America (1148). D. 1795. 
Ullswater, or ULLESWATER, (ülz-aw-ür,) a pictu- 
resque English lake, situated between the cos. Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland, and near the great mountain 
of Helvellyn, at its S.W. end. It is 9 m. long, with an 
average width of 1 m. 
Ullucus, (ul-loo’kiis.) A gen. of plants belonging to 
the Basellacer, a 
small order in the 
alliance Ficoidales. 
Uliuco and Melloca 
are native names for 
Ullucus tuberosus, 
(Figure 656,) the 
best-kuown species, 
which is a fleshy Pe- 
ruvian herb, with a 
stem throwing out 
thread-like branches, 
which when they en- 
ter the earth pro- 
duce edible tubers. 
The plant is exten- 
sively cultivated for 
these tubers in the 
Andes of Peru and 
Bolivia, under the My. 656.—ULLUCUS TUBEROSUS. 
name of Oca-quina. 
They are about the size of a hazel-nut, waxy, and of a 
yellow color, When the failure of the potato was 
dreaded, this plant was one of the substitutes proposed; 
but the tubers proved far less agreeable than might 
have been supposed from the demand for them in South 
America, where they are used by the Indians in the 
preparation of Chuna, a starchy substance obtained by 
alternately freezing and steeping them. 
Ulm, (ooh, a strongly fortified manuf. city of Germany, 
kingdom of Wiirtemberg, on the Danube, at the foot 
, of the Suabian Alps, 46 m. S.E. of Stuttgart. This city, 
among other picturesque remains of antiquity, pos- 
sesses a magnificent cathedral. Pop. 24,739. 
Ulmacere, (ü-ma'see) [From L. ulmus, an elm- 
tree.] (Bot.) The 
Elms, a small 0. of 
plants, all. Rham- 
nales, cousisting 
of trees or shrubs, 
with rough alter- 
nate leaves, fur- 
nished with stip- 
ules, and small 
reen or brown 
owers in loose 
clusters or cymes. 
They have a small 
calyx-like often 
irregular perianth, 
definite stamens, 
and a free ovary, 
either one or two- v. Tm = 
celled, but always Fig. 651. — WYCH ELM. 
with two styles or stigmas. The gen. Ulmus consists of 
lofty trees distinguished in March and April by their 
purplish-brown flowers, which, though small, are so 
numerous as to tinge the whole tree; in April by their 
green membranous leaf-like seed. vessels; and all the 
summer by their harsh serrated pointed simple leaves, 
which are unequal at the base. Much difference of 
opinion exists among botanists as to which of the Elms 
should be considered species, and which varieties. The 
White Elm, U. Americana, and the Slippery or Red Elm, 
U. fulva, are American species, while the English Elm, 
U. campestris, aud the Scotch or Wych Elm, U. mon- 
tana (Fig. 657), are natives of Europe. Before we had 
books to point out to us the garden operations for each 
month, the budding of the Elm was a matter for the 
ner to note warily ; for, as say the old rhynies:— 
"When the Elmen leaf is as big as a farding, 

"Tis time to sow kidney-beans in the garding. 

When the Elmen leaf is as big as a penny, 

You must sow kidney-beans if you aim to have any.” 
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So the farmer derived a lesson from the Elm-leaf, as 
thus :— 
* When the Elmen leaf is as big as a mouse's ear, 
Then to sow barley never fear. 
When the Elmen lenf is as big as an ox's eye, 
Then say I, High boys, high!" 

UImus,(Z'müs.) [L.] (Bot) See Utmacea. 

Ulna, (ül'nal.) [L., the elbow.] (Anat.) The larger bone 
of the fore-arm, reaching from the elbow to the wrist ; 
it is large at its upper extremity, and grows gradually 
smaller towards the wrist. Its chief use seems to be to 
support and regulate the motions of the radius. 

Ulpianus, DoxITIUS, (ŭl-pe-a'nŭs,)a celebrated Roman 
lawyer of the 3d cent. a. D. 

Ulster, (ül'stür,) the northernmost of the 4 provs. into 
which Ireland is divided, is b. N. and W. by the Atlantic 
Ocean, E. by the North Channel and Irish Sea, and 8. 
by Leinster and Connaught. Area, 8,550 sq. m. Ite 
coasts are indented by extensive inlets of the sea, chief 
of which are Donegal and Dundrum bays, and Loughs 
Foyle, Strangford, and Belfast. This p., divided into the 
9cos. of Antrim, Armagh, Cavan, Donegal, Down, Fer- 
managh, Londonderry, Monaghan,and Tyrone, possesses 
the most flourishing class of people in Ireland, and it 
is the seat of the great Irish linen manufacture. Pop. 
1,830,398. 

Ulster, in New Fork, an E.S.E. co., b. W. by the Hud- 
son; area, 1,150 sq. m.: C. Kingston. 

Ultima, (Z/'te-mah.) [L., i) (Gram.) The final syl- 
lable of a word. —U. Ratio. [L.] The final reason, ar- 

ment, or resource. 

UÍtimate (Al temdt) Annl'ysis, [From L. ultimus, 
furthest.| (Chem.) The determination of the quantities 
of the elementary constituents of a compound body. 

Ultimatum, (‘/-te-ma'tim.) [From L. ultimus, the 
last.] In modern diplomacy, the final conditions offered 
for the settlement of a dispute; or the basis of a treaty 
between two governments. The word is also used for 
sar final proposition or condition. 

Ultimo, (Z/'te-mo.) [L.] The last month before the 
present one: — abbrev. ult., or ulto. 

Ultra, (ŭl'irah.) (L. beyond.) (Pel A prefix to cer- 
tain words, to denote those members of a party who 
carry their notions to excess, In 1793, those persons in 
France were called ultra - revolutionists who demanded 
much more than the constitution they adopted allowed. 
When the Bourbons returned to France, 1815, the words 
ultra-royalists aud witra-liberals were much used, and 
have become common wherever political parties exist. 

Ultramarine, (il-trah-ma-reen’.) [From L. ultra, be- 
gond, and mare, the sen.] (Paint.) A sky-blue pigment, 

ighly valued for the purity, delicacy, and permanency 
of its color. Its name is derived from being brought 
from beyond sea, that is to say, from Hindostan and 
Persia; and it was originally obtained only from the 
rare mineral lapis lazuli. But excellent U. can now be 
prepared artificially, with silicate of alumina, silicate 
of soda, and sulphuret of sodium ; its color being due to 
the last reacting on the second. 

Ultramontane, (-inón'tàn.) [From L. ultra, beyond, 
and mons, montis, a mountain.) An epithet applied to 

| countries which lie beyond the mountains; thus France, 

with regard to Italy, is an ultramontane country. — 
(Eccl. A term applied by writers on this side of the 
Alps to the doctrines of that puru in the Roman Catho- 
lic Church which assigns the greatest weight to the 
papal prerogatives. 

| Ulva, (ül'vah.) (Bot.) A genus of Alge, the species of 
which are mostly marine and very widely diffused. The 
most familiar species is probably U. lactuca, which, from 
its being frequently attached to oysters, is called Oyster 
Green. It is sometimes eaten like the true Laver, under 
the name of Green Laver. 

Ulysses, (u-lisseez) [L.; Gr. ODYSSEUS.) (Her. vip. 
The great Greek hero, son of Laertes, and king o 
Ithaca. He was, according to the Iliad and Odyssey 
(the latter of which is the story of his wanderings in 
returning from Troy), the most astute of all the Greek 
and his achievements at Troy most materially assiste 
the success of the expedition. His adventures durin 
his long wenderings were numberless, but he at lengt 
reached his home, and delivered his wife Penelope from 
the importunities of her suitors. 


Uma, (oo'mah.) (Hind. Myth.) A goddess, wife of the 


deity Siva, worshipped in many parts of India under 
various names. 

Umatilla, (oo-mah-til'lah,) in Oregon, a N.E. co., skirted 
by Washington Ter.; C. Umatilla. 

Umbel, (üm'bii) [From L. umbella, a little shade.] 
(Bot.) An inflorescence in which the stalks radiate 
from a common point, and the expansion of the flowers 
is centripetal. 

Umbellales, (-b/'la-lez.) (Bot) An all. of plants 
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anb-c!lasa FEpigynnone Francis, characterized ty qichla- Under et. Un“ r- (Naut) A current under tha 
iu ydeons pots petals Heeres, solitary large aeeds,; and surface of à body of water, moving da opposition to the 
a einmal embryo lyeniz iti a large quantity of albumen. direction of the wind, 

Umbellif er. . / See APIACER. Undershot- wheel. (focdar-shit.) (Hydraul; A 

Veber. cam ir) Fran nr., in Italy, where it “heel on which a series of flit wash-buard< receive . 
was first found. (Print) A porment which is of an imi ulse of thewatereonveyed te the lowest part of the 
olive-brown color in ite raw atate, and becomes much Ww he] byan inclined chanuel or sluice: —cortelstite u 
redder when burnt. It consists of an ochreous earth everahot-it heel, 
containing manganese, ia durable, has good body, and Tndershrub, -r.) 


(Hot) A small-sized weeady 


is n-efulan oil and watercolor peunting, — Zolo The 
Seras umbretta, an. Atrican bird. farm, Arderda, dstin- 
guished by a compressed. toll with sharp ridge, the tip 
of the upper mandible booked and the nostrils situated 
in a tucrow whichextends all the length ef the ball. It 
is about the sive ofa crow, with urnihber colored plumage, 
andthe male has a large crest ot Che back of the head. 
Tmbilien l. li ie (Prom Lbotonbrlicus the navel” 
4% ,.) A term for whatever pertains to the navel or 
UMitIeCs . r.). — I6). The (I Cord di a thread by 


Uinbiliente, -bilei ato Same deriv.) (rcha An 
epithet applied toa univalve shell in which the axie | 
of the column fs hollow; snch a shell is also styled’ 
pertonsted. - H 
other part of a plint which os rund with a depression 
at the riddles „-e styled J atr. 

Y mblilicus, -Le-as Anat) The navel, à round 
Citrix, abont the median ting of the abdomen. Pt is 
iu the situation of an aperture, which, in the foetus, af- 


Ungateulate, ng- Kyot.) 
chisively applied to petale which have an unguis ur 


plant the tips of whose branches die ṣznunaliy. 
Un'derwriter, -rit-50) Com.) 
a policy of insurance on a ship er its cargo, at s cella 
rate per cent. called the premien 
Undualation, (an-du-la'sh. .) 
marked with waves. 
as, the T7. 
are propacated in concentric circles. — surg.) A certain 
motion of the matter of an abscess when preseed, w Lici 
indicates its maturity or fitness for opening. 
Which seeds are sometines attached to their placenta, Undulntory Theory. i i» wla-z-r: 
(Opry 
mitted by the undulations of an elastic medium, suj- 
: posel to pervicle the universe. 
An epithet applied to a deaf or Unzuent,: 5ng'gwent.) 


One who uadersicns 


[From L. unn nitus 
A waving met, h or wibrati ci; 


of water or air. The undulations of a fi. 4 


"Same deriv.] 
The theory according to which light is trans 


See LIGHT. 

(From L. waguens, annointit gz? 
/ . A soft composition used as a topical remedy for 
"opes, 

(Bof.) A terri ex- 


stalk. 


fords passage te the vessels of the umbilical cord. — The Unguis, (ang'gris) [I., a claw.) (Bet.) The stalk of 


nr iu Gord isaecondirke «n's«tanse, which extends 
from the placenta to the F of the fetus. It is com- 
pesed of the amnion. an albaminous secretion. called 
the Jelly of the Cor lo cellular substance, an um ical 
vein, arsi two umbilical arteries, The former conveya | 
the blood from the placenta to the. fetus — the latter 
return it. — (Do! Y Sime as ILEUM, 4. r. — N The 
cavitv in the middie of a univalve shell, and around | 
which the latter convolutes, 

Umbo, (imb) L.] The boss or protuberant part of 
n Shield, — (H.] Thepoint of a bivalve shell imme- 


Unicorn,  ü'ne- korr) 


a petal, 


Ungula, (ŭng'gu-lah.) [L., a hoof) (Geom.) The sw- 


tion of a cylinder, cone, or ether solid formed by rev» 
Int? n,cut off by a plane passing obliquely through the 


base, 


Unicapsualar., (F- n- Su. [Prom L. sais, one, 


and capsula, a chest.) 
each nower. 


(Bit.) Having one capeale to 
From L. riicornus ; unt, one, 
and cornu, a horn, An animal with one horn. Accon- 
ing to an examination of the accounts given of the U 


diately above the hinge 

Umibonnte, n.) From P. «who (Not) Pro- 
Kenting a bossy protuberance, as the piler of. certain 
spectes of Ahr. 

Umbra. em nih (boa shadow.) CA) See Ectresm, | 

Vinbria, Srm breah o (Ane Go) A country of Tthily, 
on the Adriatic, ehiely im landed in the former duchy - 
of Spoleto. It waa conquered by Rome iu the begin- 
nine of the 4d century, we, 

Vin pire, iim’ pir, (From L impar, odd? (Law) A 
third or odd peson appointed to decide a esae aubinitted | 
te arbitration when the referees in question are evenly | 
balanced in. their gndement. Also, in fleld-sporta a 
person selected to decide as to Who or what has Mon ina 
race, matoh, &c. 

Uneritsar, (oom-rifsoor.) UMrITSIR, or AMPITSUR, a 
commercial city of the Puntib in NOW. Phedostan. ín men enrolled, incorporated, and maintained by public 
the Paree Doab, 40 fn. E. of Lahore; with whieh city it authority and at the publie cost. 
connects by railroad. flere is a holy temple, much re Uniformity. ee. (Act of) (Same deris] 
sorted to by Sikh pilczritns. . VIP nnn, © (rvu. Hiti An Act of Parhament. passed iu 16. 

Un. un.) 'A. S.] (Philol) A particle corresponding | regulating the form of public prayers, administration 
with the Latin prefix in, nnd giving ton word a priva- | of the sacraments, and other ceremonials of the Church 
tive or nezative signification, Crand in were formerly | of England. 
used. inditlerentlv for this purpose: but the tendency . Unigenitus. 
of modern useage is to preter the use of £n in aome words, |. (Eccl. Hist.) 


in ancient and modern times, the opinion of ita fabulous 
character, which has prevailed since the time of Buff a, 
does not ecem to rest on a lonnd ution absolutely certain. 
Lud vicus Romanus, the traveller, declares that he saw 
tuo cnicorns alive in the temple of Mecca; some aseert 
that the anima] is vet to be found in Thibet, and it is 
Stat by Von Zach that a beast of this description, tbe 
male of whieh hasa dong and straight horn on the fore 
bead, is found in the distriet of the ancient Meroe. The 
annal termed a din our version of the Bible, ie cuu- 
sidered to be the rhinoceros. — (Hler.) An Imaginary 
animal, represented in the form of a horse with a single 
pointed horn issuing from its forehead. 

Uniform. (unejorimn.: [From L. unus, and formo, 
shape.) (ML de The regulation official dress pr- 
seribed to be worn by any military or other body of 


(une t,.) [TL., only - begotten 
The name of a famous bull proniulgated 


Where yn wis before teed Fn js prefixed generally to | 
adjectives and participles, but sometimes eho to verbs. 
As a genem rule, terms of purely Enclish origin are 


by Pope Clement XI. u 1713. agninst the Jauscheis, 
and so named from the words with which it opens: 
Unigenitus Det Filius. 


made negative by un ; when from the Latin, bs in. 
Una Voce, (o/nrh ro'cha.) [It.] Unanimously ; with 
one voice or Consent. 


Unilateral, (-/;(Chr-il) 
wide (PF) One-«ided. 


, Vniloeular, %% -L.) [From L. unus, one, and 
Uncia, (ns, p. UN Tv. FE (n4 Among 


| behea eerspnartuient.) RA) Sced-vessels not Se- 
the Romans, an inch or the twelfth part ofa foot; also, rated into cells, — CAmncholyy.; Shells not divided iuto 
the twellth part of the coin called as, | 


Chambers 
Vaciforim, (anise firm.) [From Lo „. a hook, am Union, wnend From L. Lat. unio, unity.) (Pao 
ferma, à form.] (Anat) An epithet for the last bone! A confederation or league entered into between states 
ef the gecond row of the carpus or wrist; so named 


or countries: ns, the American Cn. Also, the act ly 

from its hook-like process, which projects. from the which England and Scothund became incorporated into 

pilin of the hand, | ene Kingdom, in 1707. The Lege lutire Union is n term 

Enction,. ing. ahin) (From L unrtiol The anoint- applied to the political fusion of the kingdom of Great 

Inez with consecrated oil practised Ps the Jews it conse.) Britain and Ireland, in 1800, — (Nar, dew The Upper 

erating kings and priesta, and n sie still followed at interior corner of a national ensign, as distinguished 
coronatiens — Ertir ene CU, Tae. Soo EXTREME UNCTION, l 


l i from the rest of the feld, termed the fly. In tli Ameri 
Un der-eln y. ho) ewid The clayey substratum) ean ensign, the C. is characterized by a bine tieli duot- 
sten unteren a coal-mengsure, 


: ted with white stars properly corresponding in number 
Undergrad unte,-yrdd nooit (Fduc.) In ncademie to the States of the Union. The English U.. commonly 
parlance, a student of a university, or member of an 


| called the [wim , is a field on which are repre 
incorporated ectege, who hug completed his course of rented in combination the respective crosses of St. 
terms without taking his first degree, | 


George, St. Andrew, and St. Patrick. so aa to emllemize 

Under-lease,(-lés.) (Law) An alienation bya tenant, the union of the three kingdoms of England, Scotland, 
ofa part of his lease, with the reservation of a reversion aml Ireland. — Paro.) Symmetry, accord, and har- 
to Limeelf, mon between the several parts of a painting. — ( Surg.) 


| 
| [From L. unus, and Talus 
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U. by the first intention signifies the process by which 
the opposite surfaces of recent wounds grow together, 
and unite withont suppuratiun, when they are kept in 
contact with each other. 
Union, a county in South Dakota.—In Arkansas, a 
8. county; area, 1,000 square miles; Capital, El Dorado. 
—In 6*orgia, a N. county; area, 400 sq. miles; Capital, 
Blairsville.—In Illinois, a S. county; area, 320 sq. miles; 
Capital, Joneshorough.—In Indiana, an E. county ; area, 
165 square miles, Capital, Liberty.— In Jowa, à . S. W. 
eomnty: area, $32 square miles, Capital, Alton.—In 
Kentucky, a N. W. county; area, 350 square miles; | 
Capital. Morgunfield.— In Louisiana, a X. par.; area, 
A miles; Capital, Farmersville.—1In N. Caro 
„ a 3. county; area, 900 square miles, Capital, Moo 
roe.—In New Jersey, an N. E. county; Capital, Elizabeth. 
lu the same State, a town of Hudson county.—In 
Ohio, a W. central county; arca, 445 square miles, 
Capital. Marysville.— In Crecon, a N. E. county. adjoin- 
ing Idaho; Capital, La Grande.—1n Pennsy reinii, au K. 
central county; area, 300 square miles; Capital, Lewise 
bare.—In S. Carclina, a N. district; area, 500 sy. miles; 
Capital Unionville.—In Tennessee, a N. N. E. county; 


publishing house in Boston, which issues abt, 20,000 
vols. of books a year; a leading interest in many chari- 
ties and philanthropic associations; and it supports a 
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and Pacific oceans respectively, bct. N. Lat. 249 30'-499, 
W. Lon. $£00771247 20, b. N. ani! N. H. by British America, 
aud S. by the Gulf and Republte of Mexico. Its maxi- 
mum length from Cape Codon the E. te Cape Mendocino 
on the W., is estim. at UO m. ; and its breadth, taken 
from Pembina on the N. to the embouchure of the Rio 
Grande on the S., at 1,700 m.; hence presenting a line 
of frontier of some 10,000 m., with à seabourd of 5,112 
m.,aud an inlaud water-surfiee computed at 239,630 eq. 
III., Or 155,505,000 acres. The whole territorial arca of 
the U. States embraces 2,570,078 eq. m., or 2,91, 185,920 
acies, exclusive of the newly acquired region of Alaska, 
the content ef Which has not been as yet definitively ns- 
certarned, Thus, its whole surface comprises fully one- 
third of N. America (including the W. India Islands; or 
abt. one-twentieth part of the entire land areaof the 
globe. It is divided into 45 States and 5 Territories, see 
below. The States marked (*) are the 13 which, from 
1751 to 1790, adoped the Federal Constitution. 


STATES. Pop. 1870. | Pop. 1880. | Pop. 1890. 


53,162,808 62,287,739 


eres, 230 miles; Capital, Maynard. — — | i |a 
Union Longue, T e (Amer. Hist.) The Alabama, - M.Y 1.28.79 1,508,073 
name of a political organization formed during the] Arkanans. . . ..... 4,71] 802,564 | 1,123,571 
Civil War in certain Nortliern cities, New York, Phila- California eocccccee seaene 669,247 864,686 1. 28, 150 
delphia, &c., for affordiuz pecuniary and other support Colorado eevee oses 89,364 194,019 210,975 
for the maintenance of the National cause, Connecticut? .. . .. 537,154 622,653 745,61 
Uniontown, in Punsylvania,a borough, C. of Fayette | Delaware® ..... .. . 125. 15] 14,14 167,871 
co., 45 m. S. E. of Pittsburg. Por- la. . 17,748 267,35] 22.4 
Unipersonal, (u--pir'sin'dl) (Gram) A term 5 eem ess]. 1, 184, 109 1,580, 018 Len 
ie Y s i à ly i icularly OCA. LLL. 656 6 6 „444 4 q e 15 
ciae & verb used in one person only, particularly Noa O 0,536,801 378.79 B KIN EZG 
Unisexual, (-sXs'yoo-4L) [From L. unus, one, and] Ii tiana. .. ... 1,090,657 1,978,362) 2, 1804 3) 
serus, sex.] 1 A term applied to those flowers Iowa AID —U— soa secnns 1,191,792 1,624,020 1.606,70 
which have the stamens in one and the pistil in an-] Kansas.. . . . .... . .. „ 3,319 , 995,766 1,423,485 
other, instead of having both in tlie same flower. Kent eky. 1,321,011 1,013,708 1,*55.436 
Unison, (yo/nesün.) [From L. unus, one, uud sonus, ap Loursiana. [| 72,915] 940,103 1,1 16.528 
sound.] (e.) A coincidence or agreement of sounds; f Maine... ....... ———. 886.915 428900 661,086 
proceeding from an equality in the number of vibra-| Mary!ani*....... esl] TRIR 4 934,632 1,040,431 
tions made In a given time by a sonorous body. CL] Massacliusetts® . ... 1,157,851] 1,753,012, 2,238,943 
consists in sameness of degree, or similarity in respeet| Nirhigan. ...] 31,184,531 1,790,831, 2,598 902 
to gravity or acuteness; and is applicable to any sound, Minnesota ———u—. ] 434, 7% 10,806 13007 
whether of instruments or of the human organs, £c. Mississi ppb. . | 827,802] 1,131,592] 1,284, 807 
Unit, (Zn:.) [From L. unitas, ononess.] (Math) Any] Missouri ...... 1,721,245 | 2,163,804 | 2,617,080 
known determinate quantity, by the constant repe-| MODIANA. ...... ... . . ees TIED 131,769 
tition of which any other quantity of the same kind] Nubraska. . ...... 122,993 452,433 1.058,77 
ia measured. — Unit of power. (Mech) In steam-| Nevada. ....... I 4 4M 62,765 ^A 6l 
engines, the power required to raise 33,000 lbs. per foot] New JHunp-hire$..... 318,3: W) 310,8 396,530 
per minute. — U. of ick, the measure of any amount] New Jersey* . . . —— 1 906,096 | 1,150, 82 1,111,017 
of work calculated at the rate of pressure of one jound] New York... [| 4. 82.7% | 5,085,810 | , 1 034 
per foot, such pressure operating in the direction in] North garolina“. . ... . I, lool | 1,400,087 | 1,617,740 
which the space is described. North Ii ᷣð V E 152,519 
Unitarians, (yoo-ne-ta'rcsinz.) pue deriv.] (Eccl, | Ohio... 2,005,200 | 2,198,229 | 8,023, 16 
Hist.) A religious sect who reject Trinitarian doctrines, Orevon ...... 2 —— . 90,73 174.707 312,190 
and ascribe divinity to one great and Supreme Being —| | Pennsylvania, ..] 3,521,721 1 4,282,786 | 5,255,014 
God the Father only. They profess to derive their views] Rhode land“. e. 217,323 276,28 345,248 
from the Scriptures, and to make the latter the ultimate; South Careolinaf....... 70⁵, 00 975,022 1, 151.149 
arbiter in all religious questions; and they assert tliat, | South Dakota ... . I . e 27.818 
interpreted according to the settled laws of language, ] Tennessee ... . . 1, 278.70 | 1,512,403 1.703.783 
the uniform testimony of the sacred writings is, that | Ten ..... .. .. .I SIS. At! LOATA [2.2.20 
the Holy Spirit has no personal existence distinct from]! Utah.. . . —̊—ͤ̊ůü. 86.7805 113,205 200, UN 
the Father, and that the Son is also a derived and de- Vermont Saas I wes 330,551 332,296 i o2 472 
pendent being. The early U. were respectively known] Virginia* ....... | 1,225,163 | 1.512, 800, 1,618,911 
as Sabellians, Arians, and Svciniuns, after the names of ||| Washington.. ssec een „ 7241 ES 
their teachers, and suffered many persecutions at dit-| West Virginia.. . | 442,014 18,143 162,794 
ferent times. Unitarianism in the U. States dates from] Wisconsin aasseese.sesse 1,054,670 1,315,450 | 1,61.:,097 
1787, when a schism occurred in the Episcopal Church Wynne ce. else 9,118 20,88 : 60,705 
of New England. The denomination has now in thef Dist of Columbia . 131.700 177,638! 258, 137 
American Republic about 40t societies and 450 minis- TERRITORIES. | 
ters in the States, two Divinity «schools tone at Caii]. Alaska, Unorganized) e 
bridge, and the other at Meadville, Pa.). a college at] ATI e 40441, 59,6091 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, besides u preponderatinig social. | Indian eere L . . [rt en 87 639 
intellectual, and moral influence over Harvard; two]. New Mexico... 118,430 | 144.805 
weekly religious papers, two monthly magazines, af OKRlaL ur .. ˙ 4. 8 88888 15,7252 


number of home missionaries, and has two in India. 
United Breth' ren. (Ec. Hist.) See Moravians. 
United Breth'ren in Christ. (Eccl. Ilid.) A re- 


natives and 6,0U/0,043. foren; 02,5095 1 mates and 
80,401,080 females; 5,0, 21 ire whites and 1,000,760 


ligious sect of Protestanta, holding Arminian tenets, 
founded among the Germans in Pennsylvania abt. 1760, 
They profess baptism, and open commnnion, and hold 
themselves entirely aloof from the use of intoxicating 
liquors. Their preachers are established on the itinerant 
plao, and have churches in most of the States and Ter- 
ritories as well as in Canada. In 1894 the sect had 
4,097 churches, and 215,718 members. ole 
Unit ed States of America, (The.) a federal re- 
public of N. America, occupying the entire central 
portiou of that continent, b. E. and W. by the Atlas ie 


colored; 107,719 Chinese and (5,122 Indians. not under 
tribil relations or upon reservations, The Uiniced States 
contain 215 cities, each witha population of over 19,0. 
The population per square mile upon the New England 
coast is 61.2; Middle Atlantic coast, 111.3; South At- 
Jantie coast, 31.2; The Great Lakes, 32.43; Gulf of Mex- 
ico. 14.93 Pacific Ocean, 1.9. Of the total population ot 
the United States, 97.14 per cent. Hive on the Atlantio 
Slope, .45 percent in the Great Basin, and 241 percent 
on the Pacific Slope. , 
rue geographical configuration of the American Union 
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may be brleuy described under the three grand divi- 
sions formed respectively by its mountain-systems, 
First, we have the region known as the Aflaahe Slope, 
comprising all the country lying bet. the Appalachian 
Mountains (with their parallel ranges and ramifica- 
tions) and the ocean of that name, und forming a 
watershed of an estim. area of 995,000 sq. m. (inclu- 
sive of the E. seaboard of the Gulf of Mexico.) Next, 
we come to the great valley drained by the Missis- 
sippi and its chief arteries—the Ohio, Missouri, Arkan- 
sas, Red River, &c, — constitutiug the vast. area 
extending from the Alleghanies as far W. as the 
Rocky Mts., and which is computed at. 1,218,000 sq. m. 
in extent. Thirdly, W. of the last-mentioned mountain- 
chain, appears the Great Interior Basin of the States 
of Utah and Nevada, with the range of the Sierra 
Nevada separating it from the watershed called the 
Pacific Slope, and occupying a superficies of some 
166,000 sq. m. To the N.E. the "Lake region" abuts upon 
Canada, and with ita great inland seas presents a la- 
eustral coast-line several hundreds of miles in length, 
extending over 3 deg. of long. On the Atlantic side, 
the principal oceanic inlets, besides the Gulf of Mexico, 
are formed by Massachusetta Bay, Long Island Sound, 
Delaware and Chesapeake bays, and Pamlico and Albe 
marle sounds. The Pacific coast is less indented: the 
Gulf of Georgia nnd San Francisco Bay being tlie only 
arms of the sea of noticeable importance and magnitude. 
The U. S. possess a riverine system almost unequalled 
in the world. The Atlantic receives, among numerous 
smaller bodies, the waters of the Penobscot, Merrimac, 
Connecticut, Hudson, Delaware, Susquehanna, Poto- 
mac, James, Roanoke, Cape Fear, Pedee, Waterce, Sa- 
vanah, and Ocmulgee; into the Gulf of Mexico, besides 
the Mississippi, fall the Apalachicola, Alabama, Sabine, 
Trinity, Brazos, Colorado, and Nueces, with the Rio 
Grande, which latter river forme the frontier-line bet. 
this country and that of Mexico. The pp. rivers emp- 
tying into the Pacific include the Columbia, Klamath, 
Sacramento, San Joaquin, and Salinas. Lakes are in- 
terspersed over many parts of the country; particularly 
ao in Minnesota, New York, Maine, and other of the N. 
States. Utah possesses. her Great Salt. Lake: and 
Pyramid Lake in Nevada, and that of Tule in California, 
are exceptionally large expanses of water. The climate 
of a country extending over so many zones of latitude 
muat naturally be one of a diverse character. Hence it 
is that extremes of both heat and cold are experienced. 
The mean annual temperature of Albany is about 49° 
Fahr.; of New York and Cincinnati, nearly 51°; of 
Philadelphia, 549; of Natchez, 65°, and of Cuntonment 
Brooke, in Florida, 729. The temp. of the region bor- 
dering the Pacific is considerably higher than that of 
the same latitudes on the Atlantic seaboard, and the 
seasons are distinctly divided into a we and a dry, the 
first lasting from April to Nov. The soil of the U. &. 
ís of every variety, from the sterile deserts of the 
great Western plains, Utah, and Nevada, to the inex- 
haustible fertility of the Mississippi Valley, to the E. 
of which, except in Illinois and Indiana, vast foresta 
of valnable timber exist, as beech, birch, oak, maple, 
pine, spruce, elm, ash, walnut; and to the B., live-oak, 
white-oak, cypress, palmetto, magnolia, the tulip-tree, 
&c. The climate is generally favorable to the pro- 
duction of abundant and excellent fruits. In the N. 
States, those peculiar to the temperate zone are grown 
in great plenty and perfection, along with, in the 
Middle States, peaches pomegranates, and water-melons, 
the last growing to an enormous size, and probably 
superior to any iu the world. In the S., figs, apricots, 
nectarines, almonds, oranges, olives, lemons, limes, 
citrona, &c., abound in luxurious plenty and come to 
high maturity. Grapes flourish almost everywhere 
throughout the country, but the European varieties 
only in California and New Mexico. The fauna of 
the U. States comprises among its distinctive quadru- 
mana, the American buffalo (or bison), the musk-ox, 
moose (or American elk), prong-horned antelope, Vir- 
ginian deer, black and grizzly bear, the American fox, 
and numerous species of the canine and vulpine fam- 
jlies. The feathered tribe include the great white- 
headed eagle, several varieties of vultures, und quite a 
multiplicity of smaller birds of kinds generally com- 
mon to the world, but a few of which, such as the 
Baltimore oriole, mocking-bird, &c. are peculiar to 
this country. Tho reptilia furnish many varieties of 
both poisonous and innocuous serpents; the alligator 
is an inhabitant of the S. rivers, and venomous in- 
sects — mosquitoes in particular—are more plentiful 
than agreeable. The coasts and rivers of the Republic 
teem with fish of the finest edible descriptions — cod, 
mackerel, ealmon, trout, bass, rhad, &c.,— and the mol- 
&ascs and cretacean varieties are amply reoresented. 
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Min. The mineralogy of the U. & is essentially rieh, 
varied, and important, based for the most part upon 
the secondary strata of the geologists. Coal and petro 
leum are found in almost inexhaustible deposita, W. of 
the Alleghany Mts.in Pennsylvania and Maryland, as 
far as the Mississippi, and even to a considerable dis- 
tance beyond that river. Of this mineral, anthracite 
formsa large component in the basin bounded E. by 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia, and W. by Illincis 
and Ohio. Iron is also very abundant; notably so in 
Vermont, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Tennessee, and Obie, 
and much of it is of the magnetic kind. Lead is large- 
ly found in Wisconsin, Missouri, and Illinois; while 
copperin immense quantities is obtained in the Lake 
Superior region to the N. of Michigan. It aleo occurs 
in Nevada and other States beyond the Rocky Mts 
Gold too, in the last-named region, and as far as Cal. 
fornia, forms another grand source of mineral wealth, 
and is found also, but on a limited scale, in Georgia 
and others of the S. W. States. The salt springs are eo 
numerous and copious in their produce as to appear 
nearly inexhaustible. Quicksilver, zinc, limestone, 
and several kinds of building-stone are other items in 
the mineralogical wealth of the Union.— Agric. Ine 
country ko vast there must, of necessity, be a consider- 
able diversity of agriculture, which holds the first place 
in the record of national industry. Wheat is a general 
erop every where in the States; and maize is a grain in- 
digenous to the country, and ove cultivated to the 
greatest advantage in the Middle and W. States. Oata, 
ryeand barley are raise.l in all the N. and in the upper 
districts of the S States. Hay, hops, potatoes, pulse, 
hemp. flax and silk. are also produced in quantities 
much more thao sufficient to satisfy the home deuand. 
Tobacco is cultivated chiefly in Kentucky, Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Tennessee, North Carolina, Mary- 
land, Connecticut, Wisconsin, and Indiana, taking rank 
in that product in the order named. The eugar-cane, 
nine-tenths of which is produced in Louisiana, ia grown 
from Texas to Florida, to some appreciabie extent. Im 
the 8. States, however, cotton and rice are the leading 
staples, and constitute the main exports of this acction, 
Tar, turpentine, resin, &c., are exteusively obtained from 
the pine woods of N. Carolina, and form promiuent arti 
cles of shipment for foreign consumption. The .4gricid 
statistics are as follows: Furme. According to tbe 
U. S. census of 1899 there were in this country a total 
of 4,504,641 farms, with an acreage of 623,218,519, of 
which 367,016,755 acres were improved. The valuation 
of furin improvements was 817, 773, 500, 116; of live 
stock, C2, 0, 767, 573. The estimated value of farm pro- 
ducts was 82, 46, 107,454. — Products. The main cereal 
crops of the U. 8. for the year 1893 embraced 1,619, 
496,131 bushels of corn, 305,151,725 of wheat, 638, 854,- 
856 of oat+, 69,596,495 of barley, and 26,555,446 of rye. 
Of this product there were exported from the U.S 46,- 
037,224 bushels corn, 117,121,109 wheat, and 2,350,543 
oats. The year 15:5 showed a marked increasein prod- 
uct, yielding 2,272,378,100 bushels of corn, 459,589,0. 9 
wheat, and 904,95, 00 oats. The corn was raised on 
81,483.00) acres, the largest area on record In dition 
there were 282,148,000 bushels potatoes, 66,254,000 bar- 
rels apples,and 442,585,000 pounds tobacco. The cotton 
eropof 18:H aggregated 7,527,211 bales, a total only sur- 
passed in 1531 and 1522, the latter year having a yield of 
9,038 707 bales. Of the crop of 1803-4 there were er- 
ported to Europe 5,183,645 bales ; consumed in U. 8. 
and Canada, 2,5 18,500 bales. In 1893 there were pro- 
duced in U. S. 378,115,217 lbs. sugar, of which 361,529,- 
411 was cane, and 12,083,522 beet sugar, the remainder 
being sorghum and maple sugar. The butter and cheese 
product of the world is estimated at 1,946,000 tons an- 
nually, of which the U. S. produces 610,000 tons.— 
Manuf. The statistica of manufactures of the U.S. in 
189) yield a total value of products of 89.372, 437,25 
Number of establishments, 322,038; capital $6,139,397 ,- 
785; employés, 4,712,022; wages, 52, 88, 216,529. Of 
manufacturing States New York and Pennsylvania took 
the lead. the former producing $1,711,577,671, the latter 
$1,331,7:14.9.1 of products. The manufactures of Illi- 
nois were valued at S008, 640, 280; those of Massachu- 
fetta at 8888, 160, %% 3. — Fis^eríes, The product of the 
fisheries reached a total of $45,312,818, of which Massa- 
chusetts netted a yield of 87.531,194. principally general 
food tishes, and Maryland of 26,040,759, principally oys- 
ters.— Lire Stock. In 1894 there were in the U. 8. 
45,048,017 sheep, valued at $59,197,000, and yielding a 
wool clip of over 300,000,000 lbs. The imports of wool 
were over 170.000, 000 lbs. The statistics of other 
farm animals were as follows: Horses, 16 081,138, 
value, 9709. 221,799; oxen and other cattle, 36,608,168, 
value, 887.789.747; milch cows, 15,487,400, value, 
5.58.9. 01; mules, 2,352,231, value 8146,22, 1. 
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serine, 45,206,498, value $270,384,626. Total value of 
farm animals, $2,170,816,754. During that year the 
hog product was 16,789,000, with a total export of meat 
aud lira of 892,089,552 pounds, valued at $84,473,500. — 
Minerals, The mineral productof the U.S. for the 
ear 1892 was as follows, the leading minerals only 
eing here enumerated: Pig iron, 9,167,000 tons, value 
131,169,039; silver, 63,500.00 troy ounces, value S82,- 
099,150; gold, 1,595,375 troy ounces, value 3.000, %%; 
copper, 353,275,742 pounds, value $37,977,142; lead, 
173, 54 tons, value $15,892,005 zinc, 87.200 tons, value 
88, 627, 920; quicksilver, 27,993 flasks, value, $1,245, 680. 
Of non-metallic minerals, the yield of bituminous coal 
was 113,237,845 tons; anthracite coal, 46,550,450 tons; 
lime, 65,09, % barrels 5 petroleum, 50.500, 130 barrels ; 
ceinent, 5,7 05,021 barrels ; salt, 11,608,790 barrels ; gyp- 
sum, 210,371 tons ; borax 13.500, 000 pounds; phosphate 
rock, 681,571 tons; limestone for iron flux, 5,172,114 
tous; building stone, value 818.706, 625. The total value 
of metallic minerals was 887, 716,239: of non-metallic 
minerals, $37,971,473. Of the coal production of the 
U. S. in the census year Pennsylvania had a yield of 
45,511,970 tons anthracite and 36,174,089 bituminous; 
Illinois, 12,104,272 tons; Ohio, 9,976,787; West Vir- 
ginia, 6, 231.880; Alaana, 3,378, 484; Indiana, 2,845,- 
6057; Colorado, 2.30), 536, and various other States in 
diminishing proportion. The area of tlie coal fields of 
the U. S. is estimated at 191, 0% square miles; those of 
the whole world, 471,890. —Frestry. The forest area 
of the U 3. is estimated at 495,000,(00 acres (26 per 
cent. of the total area), of which about 40 percent, isin 
farins. This estimate does not Include Alaska and the 
Indian reservations. Tuo present annual consumption 
of forest prolucts in the U. S. ir, approximately, over 
21,000,000, 000 c. f., of which the lumber market and 
manufa'tures consuine 5,00, 000,000 c. f.; railroads, 
60,000, O00) c. f.; charcoal, 250,0 0,00) c. f.; fences, 50O,- 
000, 00 c. f.; fuel, 13, %, 000,000 c. f., and mining tim- 
ber, 150,02 00) c.f. At the present rate of cutting, the 
forest product of the U. 8. will soon be exhausted, par- 
ticularly in view of the annual loss through forest fires. 
Ash is approa-hing exhaustion, nud the walnut and tulip 
trees are being rapidly reduced. An active movement 
tn favor of forest preservation is being made, and the 
government ia making forest reservations for the same 
rpose. Of these 17, embracing 17, 00, 000 acres, have 
en maile in Col., N. Mex., Cal. , Ariz., Wyo., Ore. and 
Wash., and others are under consideration. Another 
movement in the sain» direction is the establishinent of 
an annual Arbor Day,“ in which the pupils of public 
schools and others aro encouraged to plant trees.— 
Commerce. Tae foreign trade of the U.S. for the year 
ending June 30, 1831, cave a total aggregate of exports 
of merchandise of $355, 201,037 ; importa, S654, 991,622. 
Of the arti les exported cotton stood first, with a value 
Of 210, 80, 289; brealstuffs next, including corn, $30,- 
211,151; wheat, 859.107 „1; wheat flour, 89, 271,770; 
all other, $7,887,264 The exporta of animals were 
835, 712.611; of iron and steel goods, $20,220,624; of 
oils, 853,60, 288; provisions — beef, $28,259,863; pork, 
$93,433,592; oleomaryarine, $12,417,5845 ; dairy pro- 
ducts, 50, 95 ,227 ; of wood and its manufactures, $27,- 
112.159. Ot imports the leading ſteins were: Sugar, 
$125, 871,889 ; coffee, $90,314,675 5 chemicals and drugs, 
$37,553,170; cotton and manufactures of, £35 443, 34 ; 
silk gools,324,811.773 ; wool and woolen goods $25. 716, 
810; iron and steel, and manufactures of, £21, 314.489. 
Of the exported goods much the larger quantity went to 
Great Britain, the aggregate being £423,908, 879; Gere 
many comes next, with $90,065,103, and France third, 
with $52,888,224.—Shipping, In 1894 the U. S. pos- 
sesse 1 1,279 vessels, of 899,693 tonnace, engaged in for- 
eign trade, and 29, 00 vessels, of 3,606,276 tonnage, en- 
gaged in the coastwise trade. The estimated value of 
all shipping under the U. S. flag was H. 15, 009.296. The 
fron tonnage built in the U. S. in 1594 aggregated 4,049 
tons sailinz vessels and barges, aud 46,521 tons steam 
vessels, making a total of 5 470. The total American 
tonnage in that year was 4,681,029,—Army and Nary. 
For the navy see Navy. U. S. The army in 1994 com- 
prised 10 cavalry regiments, with 6.482 officers and 
men; 5 artillery regiments, with 4,255: 25 infantry 
regiments, with 13,802, and 3,418 included in engineer 
battalion, Indian scouts, hospital service, signal service 
and other fields of duty. The total force aggregated 
27,957. — Immigration. The question of immigration 
bas of late years excited much interest and adverse 
feeling in this country, particularly from the un- 
desirable character of many of the immigrants. Since 
1790 the U. 8. has received 16,750,000 immigrants, 
whose annual aggregate increased up to 1880, since 
Which date the annual number has not materially 
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varied. The largest number was in 1881, when 669, 
43. immigrants entered this country. The check t4 
Chinese immigration soon afterward acted to reduce 
the subsequent. numbers. In 1892 the number was 
625,684; in 1893, 502,917, there being a decrease due 
to the business depression. Since then a tendency te 
increase has shown itself. Of the immigrants in the 
census year( 1890) 3,26 were professionals, 44,510 «killed 
artisans, and 211,756 unskilled laborers. Inthe decade 
1841-1850 we received froin Great Britain and Ireland 
1,047,703; from the rest of Europe, 1,597,502; from 
Asia, 107. Inthe decade 1881-1800 Great Britain and 
Ireland sent us 1,465,420 ; the rest of Europe, 4,725,814; 
Asia, 123,927; much of the last two items being unde. 
Birable immigration. This feature of inimirration ir 
stemlily iucr asing, despite legislation to check it, and 
more strenuous measures of repression are demanded. | 
Precious metals. The gold production of the U. 8. 
from 1819 to 1894 aggregated a value of $1.039,3: 0,000; 
silver, $1,:54,817,515 ; total, $3,004,117,515. The total 
coinage of the mints in the century since their organi- 
vation (1793-1893) has been $1,612,405,375.50 gold; 
$609,929 323.00 silver; $25,531,]98.07 copper, bronze and 
nickel. The sumof the silver coinage has been largely 
increased within the twenty years 1553-1893, during 
which period the government purchased silver to the 
value of $508, 853, 976. As a consequence of the stim- 
ulus given to silver production by this action, the 
output of tbe silver mines increased from about 3,000,- 
(00 ounces in 1873 to over 54, 00, % in 1892, causing 
& marked depreciation in the market value of silver. 
Since November 1, 1893, the coinage of silver dollars 
has been checked by law.— Currency. The currency 
circulation of the U. S. has increased from 25.407, 202 
in 1800 to $1,661,835,674 in 1594; the circulation per 
capita in thé former year being $13 W: in the latter, 
$24.3). The total of gold and silver coin and certifi- 
cates, U. S. notes and National Bank notes, in circu- 
lat ion October 1, 1594, was $1,655 038,992. of which 
the National Bank notes aggregated S2, 546,7 10.— 
National Dot, The national deLt reached its highest 
int in 1866, when it aggregated 82.773.236, 173 69. 
ince then there has been a steady reduction, the total 
debt in 1890 being 81,519, 06, 120.48. In 1894 it was 
$1,624, 154,037.68, showing an increase, The assessed 
valuation of real and personal property in the U. S. in 
189) was 817, 139, 903,495, being S341 73 per capita of 
population.— Railroads, ete. The railroad mileage of 
the U. S. in 1594 was 175,441 57 ; the tctal length of 
track, 288,802 66, of which 191,177.71 were laid with 
steel rails. The milenge of operation was 889, 414, 93; 
passengers carried, 628,965,973 3 tons of freight moved, 
757,464,180; total revenue, $475,580 041; total sur- 
plus, 880. S0 1. 01. The telegraph mileage was 190,303 ; 
miles of wire, 790,792; messages sent, 58,032,757 ; re- 
ceipts, S821, 52, 655; profits. 85. 92,485. Telephone— 
miles of wire, 353,480; subscribers, 237,186: instru- 
ments, 556, 191; daily exchange connections, 1, 871.677. 
Post offices, 1893, C8. 403; post routes, 453,852 miles; 
revenue, $£70,596,0313; expenses, SSI. O4, 104. The 
number of pieces of postal matter transmitted annu— 
ally by the U. S. mailes is about 3,50 ,0 0,0(0.— 
Electoral App, rtionment. The appertionment of the 
U. 8. under the census of 1890, to take effect after 
arch 4, 1803, waa 444, there being thus 223 electoral 
votes necessary to a choice for President. Population 
for the election of a Representative, 173,901 ; number 
of Representatives in the U. 8 Congress, 356; num- 
ber of Senators, 88. The first House of Representa- 
tives, When there were but 13 States, consisted of only 
65 members, but three more than New York and 
Pennsylvania will elect hereafter. There have been 
miditions almost every ten years since, and now the 
number will be so great that all the members cannot 
be well accommodated in the Hall of Rep. This cir- 
cumstance alone will probably he sufficient to prevent 
future additions to the number.—Aeligion, Educa- 
tim, ete. Religious belief enjoys the fullest liberty 
in the U. 8, and all denominations have every facility 
accorded thein upon the self-supporting principle, 
The most numerous denominations are the Roman 
Catholic, Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian, Protestant- 
Episcopal, Congregationalist aud Universalist. Of the 
minor sects not alliliated with the leading denomina- 
tions, we may name the Moravians, the Friends or 
Quakers, Spiritualists, the United Brethren in Christ, 
the Now Jerusalem Church or Swedenborgians, the 
Shakers and the Mormons. Education is widely dis- 
seminated, and common schools are supported by 
funds arisiug from grants of government lands and 
by State taxation. Primary and normal schools are 
found, too, in most of the States, as well as colleges and 
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private acad-mies of the higher grade. Among the 
chief universities are those of Harvard, Yale, Penn- 
sylvania, Johns Hopkins Ann Arbor, 4% Institu- 
tions having reference to philanthropic, literary. scien- 
tific, «nd artistic purposes are very generally diffused 
throughout the Union at large. — Hist. Much of the 
early colonial history of the U. States is briefly given 
in this work in tlie articles having reference to tlie 
States individually ; consequently the historical record 
of the American republic as a homogeneous nationality 
commences in the year 1761, when the enforcement of 
the Navigation Act, by the issuing of general &earch- 
warrants, first cave the spur of opposition to the Eng- 
lish govt., in defence of American rights. In 1764, the 
Btamp Act passed by the legislature of the home coun- 
try (repealed in the following year) still further in- 
creased the popular dissatisfaction, which feeling cul- 
minated into open resistance upon the attempt at en- 
forcement of further obnoxious duties assessed upon 
certain commodities imported into the country. On 
April 19, 1775, the first conflict of the War of Indepen- 
dence occurred at Lexington. This was followed by the 
assembling of a Congress of representatives of the re- 
spective colonies at Philadelphia, which decreed the 
raising of an army of 20,000 men, the command of 
which was given to Gen. Washington (J. r.). The 
eventa of that war, which resulted in the downfall of 
the English power over her former colonies, and the 
establishment of the autonomy of the latter as an inde- 
pendent power, under the style and title of the United 
States of America (366. DECLARATION OP INDEPENDENCE), 
are so familiar to every reader that a recapitulation of 
them is unneceanary in this place. After the peace con- 
cluded Sept. 3, 1783, the independence of the States was 
acknowledged by foreign powers, and in 1787 the pres- 
ent Constitution was adopted. In 1812, n second war 
broke out against Euglund, growing out of the “right 
of search” for British subjects serving on American 
ships, carried out by that power. This war, curried on 
with varying success, was terminated by the Treaty of 
Ghent, Dec. 24, 1814, although noc before the English 
suffered n disastrous defeat at New Orleans, Jan. S, 1815. 
Peace and progress thencetorward existed throughout 
the Union till the period of the war with Mexico, 1445-5, 
(see Mexico, Texas, &c.), and afterwards remained un- 
broken till the bresking out of the great Civil War of 
Secession in 1861. The election of Mr. Lincoln, a mem- 
ber of the Republican party, to the Presidential office in 
1860, was the signal for letting loose those growing sen- 
timents of political antagoniem which bad long been 
smouldering in the minds of the people of the 8, States 
of the Union towards those of the N., on the Slavery 
question and other matters of political difference. The 
prominent representatives of Southern interests there- 
upon looked upon Mr. Lincolu's election as that of a 
sectional candidate pledged to the overthrow of slave- 
labor, and, assuming the richt of Secession, based upon 
State sovereignty, declared thut its exercise was neces- 
sary to protect them from aggressien on the part of the 
Federal govt. Accordingly, on the 20th Dec., 1860, 
a convention assembled in Charleston declared that 
“the union before existing between South Carolina and 
other States under the name of the United States of 
America was dissolved." Other States followed in pass- 
ing ordinances of Secession, and their senators and rep- 
resentatives left their places in the National Congress. 
On the 4th Feb., 1561, delegates from 6 of the seceded 
States met at Montgomery, Ala., and formed an offen- 
sive and defensive union under the style and title of 
“the Confederate States of America,” selecting for pro- 
visional president Jefferson Davis (g. v.). The sangui- 
nary struggle which followed, and which for4 years con- 
vulsed the U. States throughout its entire extent, com- 
menced by the taking of Fort Sumter (q. v.) in Charles- 
ton harbor by the Confederates, April 13, and terminated 
on April 9th, 1806, by the surrrender of the Confed- 
erate commander-in-chicf, Gen. Lec, to the Union army 
of Gen. Grant, after enormous losses to both sides in 
blood and treasure. An immense debt of nearly $2,500, 
400,000 was entailed upon the Federal govt. by the war 
just euded, and. the great majority of the Southern 
people, having left their cause to the arbitriment of the 
gword, accepted ite decision, and yielded to the new 
condition of things. A partial amnesty was proclaimed 
by Pres. Johnson, May 20,7865; an extended one on the 
4th July, 1868, and on the 25th of Dec. following, a full 
and almost complete pardon was declared. Enrly 
in 1865 Congress pased a resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution, abolishing slavery 
threughont the V. States. Three-fourths of the States 
having ratified this amendment, it was announced on 
the 15th Dec., 1865, that it had became a part of the 
Constitution, and slavery ceascd to exist. Ditlercat 
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measures were subsequently adepted for the protection 
of the freedmen, — the Civil Rights Bill, among tl. ere, 
being passed by Congress, April 9, 1866, over Pre. 
Johnson's veto. The question of Reconstruction — 
that is, of rendmitting the seceded States tu their 
former position in the Union — was one which dee; ls 
agitated the country during 1866-7. The aid and com- 
fort given by England to the so-called. Coufedeiate 
Rtates by acts of overt sympathy in neglecting to carry 
out her neutral obligations in the preventing from 
being built, equipped, and allowed to leave her ports. 
certain armed cruisers cominissioned by Confederate 
letters of marque to prey upon American commerce 
during the war. gave rise to certain demands for re 
dress und indemnity on the part of the U. S. govt., act- 
ing on behalf of certain of its citizens injured ther-ty, 
and known ns the Alabama Cliims, from & Confederate 
vessel of war named the Alatmina,” having been the 
chief depredetor upon American shipping upon the high 
seas. 80 great had been the devastation inflicted by 
Confederate cruisers of this class, that the American 
mercantile marine had been before the clcse of the war 
almost obliterated from the werld’s waters. The claims 
in question advanced by the U. States against England, 
were met by the latter country in a friendly and just 
spirit, and to avoid any other than a peaceful and 
equable solution of the difficulty, a Joint High Cem- 
mission formed of representatives of both gets. sat at 
Washington, Fech.-June, 1871, for the purpose of adj rst- 
ing their differences. That Court of High Commission 
terminated its labors by referring the final award of 
damages to be paid by England toa body ot three arbi- 
trutors, to be appointed by the King of Italy, the Em- 
peror of Brazil. and the President of the Swiss Republic 
respectively, and to hold their deliberations in the city 
of Geneva, This Court of Arbitration awarded, Sept. 15, 
1872, a sum of $15,500,000, to be paid by Gt. Britain to 
tho U.S in full of all demands. In Nov. 1877, the 
colonial claims against the U. S. for inshore fishing in 
their waters bv our fishermen, was settled also by 
arbitration, the United States prying $3,500,000, in full 
for alleged daniaze thus caused. 

(goo'ne-t^.) [L. unitas.) ( Theol.) It is of two 
kinds, U. nf faith and U of spirit. U. of faith is an equal 
belief of the same truths of God, and possession of the 
grace of faith in like form and degree C. of spint ia the 
oneness which subsists between Christ and his Saints; 
by which the same spirit dwells in both; and both have 
the same disposition and ai ms.—( Fine Arts.) That Liend- 
ing of parts which forms the excellence of the whole. 

Univalve, (u'ne-rdiv.) [From L. unue, and valea, the 
leat of a Ta Ree CONCHOLOGY. 

Universal, (ü-, - ru.) [L. wuntrersalis, belonging 
to the whole.) (Log) A proposition which has the 
subject distributed, so that the predicate is declared 
concerning everything comprehended in it. It may be 
either affi rmatire or negative. Thus, all men are mor- 
tal," or, no men nre immortal." 

Universalism, (-cirsdl-izm.) (Eccl. Hist.) The doc- 
trine of belief held by the UNTVERSALISTS, q. v. 

Universalists, (i-ne-vir'sal-ists.) [See 1 
(Feel, Hist.) A religious sect who maintain as a funda- 
mental article of their belief that eaving grace is given 
to all men, without reserve, and that its operation is 
untrersal— whence their denomination. F., it may le 
observed, generally difler from the prevalent bodies of 
Christians in other important doctrines, though it is 
not because of such differences that they have received 
their name, nor is it neceseary to merit the name ‘bat 
one should share these differences. Most of them agr. 
with Unitarians — hut there nre eminent examples te 
the contrary — in rejecting the doctrine of the Trinity; 
they are also Pelugian in the matter of original sin, and 
reject the notion ihat the new birth is something super. 
natural. Universalism, as a mode of belief, is of very 
ancient origin; but it was in 1770 that the Rev. Jolin 
Murray became a propagator of Universalist views, aud 
some years later Universalism, as a sect, Was founded in 
the U. States by Hosea Ballou (commonly called Fuiker 
Ballou), a learned divine and indefatigable preacher. 

3. in New Hampshire. 1771, n. in Boston, 1852. In 1871 
the U had in the U. States and British America £5 as 
sociations, 903 parishes, 700 churches, and 615 minis- 
ters, 


Universe, (ii’/ne-viira.) (Same deriv.) The totality cf 


space, and all its material contenta and phenomena- 
Some philosophers suppose it to be filled with an etke- 
real fluid, in which masses of matter are equally dis- 
posed, which masses, like our sun, act as centres of 
motion, excite luminosity, and transfer motion and 
momenta to subordinate spheres, like our earth, each 
centre being millious of millions of miles distant from 
the others. See ASTRONOMY, PLANES, &c. 
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University, (-viir'se-te.) L. universitas, the 
whole of anything.] (Educ.) A national establishment 
founded for the diffusion of a liberal education, where 

fessors in the several branches of science and polite 
iterature are maintained, and where «degrees or honors 
attached to the attainments of scholars are conferred ; 
— thus the name U., as intended to embrace the whole 
field of study. The U. of Paris was founded in 1200 by 
Philippe-Auguste; that of Oxford in 872, and restored 
in 1249; and that of Cambridge in 1257. The first U. 
founded in Germany were those of Prague, 1348, and 
Vienna, 1365. In the U. States there are, properly 
speaking, no J. Similar institutions indeed exist, but 
they are more commonly known under the name of 
coileges ; having more or less closely connected with 
them schools of law, theology, medicine, and physical 
science. Such institutions do not partake of the sense 
of a U. as understood on the continent of Europe, nor 
do they form corporate bodies after the English model. 
Organizations there are, too, which distinctively claim 
the title of U. Such are the State U., endowed by grants 
of land by government for educational purposes; as, for 
iustance, the Michigan State University. These insti- 
tutions bear a generic relationship in the grand feature 
of being independent of denominational control, and 
of forming. as it were, the apex of a system of normal 
andcommon education, while, at the same time, differ- 
ing from one another in many minor characteristics. 

Unterwalden, (00n-tiir-vawl’d’n,) a N. central canton 
of Switzerland, b. N. by Lake Lucerne, E. by Uri, S. by 
Berne, and W. and N.W. by Lucerne. Area, 263 sq. 
m. Surf. mountainous. It is divided into Upper U. 
(Oberwalden), and Under U. ( Niederwalden), caps., San- 
nen and Stanz, each division having its own separate 
administration independent of the other. Pop. of Ober- 
walden, 14,415; of Niederwalden, 11,701. 

Upas, (ovpas.) (Malay, poison.] (Bot.) See ARTocaR- 
PACER. 

Upland, (ip'/dnd,) a term for land elevated above the 
meadows and plains which lie on the banks of rivers, 
near the sea or between hills. It is opposed to Meadow, 
Marsh, Swamp, &c.; and, like Downs, or a gentile hilly 
country, uplands are particularly valuable as affording 
pasture for sheep. 

Upper Sandusky, (üp'pür sin-düske,) in Ohio, a 
vill., C. of Wyandot co., 63 m. N.W. of Columbns. 


Upsal, (Zp'saAl,) an anc. city of Sweden, C. of a len or 
p. of the same name, on the Sala, 45 m. N.W. of Stock- 
holm. It has a celebrated university, founded in 1476. 
Pop. 11,339. 

Upshur, (ip’shir,) in Texas, a N.F. co.; area, 950 sq. 
m.: capital, Gilmer.—In West Virginia, an E. county ; 
C. Buckhaunon. 

Upson, (üp'sin,) in Georgia, a W. central co.; area, 384 
sq. m.; C. Thomaston, 

Ural, (oo'rd!,) or OvnAr, a river of the Russian empire, 
rising in the govt. Minsk, and, after forming the 8.E. 
boundary of the mainland of Europe, emptying into 
the Caspian Sea, 180 m. N.E. of Astrakhan, and a 8. 
and S. W. course of 1,800 m. — URAL MOUNTAINS, (Tux,) 
an extensive chain reaching from the Sea of Kara, in 
the Arctic Ocean, nearly as far as the Sea of Aral, bet. 
N. Lat. 28-69°, and thus constituting the greater part of 
the frontier-line bet. European and Asiatic Russia. Its 
maximum width is 5 m.; its highest peak has an alti- 
tude of 6,400 ft., and it abounds in mineral wealth — 
gold, copper, and iron. 

Uralsk. (00-rah/sk’,) a town of Russia in Europe, on the 
Ural, govt. and 155 m. S.W. of the city of Orenburg. It 
y the residence of the hetman of the Cossacks. Pop. 

,000. 

Urania, (yoo-ra/ne-ah.) ( Myth.) See Muses. 

Uranite, (yoo'rin-itL) (Min.) A phosphate of copper 
and uranium. It is of a pale gold color, or yellowish- 
brown; sometimes of an apple-green or emerald nue; 
and occurs crystallized in rectangular prisms, or in im- 
perfect octahedrons. 

Uranium. (yoo-ra/ne-um.) [From Gr. ouranos, the 
heavens,] (Chem.) A metallic element not well known 
in the pure state. It is hurd, and of an iron color, 
somewhat malleable. Sp. gr. 15:4; at. weight, 120. 
Symbol, U. The only compounds which need be men- 
tioned here are uranic oride (U,03),a yellow powder 
which unites with bases, forming salts called wranates. 
Uranate of ammonia is of a fine deep yellow color, 
slightly soluble in water. It is used as a pigment 
under the name of uranium yellow, | Uranate of sodium 
is a yellow crystalline salt, almost insoluble in water. 
It is much used for staining glass and porcelain, to 
which it communicates a beautiful canary color. Glass 
colored with uranium is very fluorescent. 

Üranus, (yoora'nüs,) (Gr. ouranos, heaven.| (Ast.) 
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The Georgium Sidus, or Herschel, a planet belonging to 
our system. Its distance from the sun is 1,800 millions 
of miles. Its sidereal revolution is performed in about 
eighty-four Julian years. Its orbit is inclined to the 
ecliptic at an angle of only 46° 25' 4", Its diameter is 
35,300 miles; its bulk eighty times that of the earth; 
its density only one-fifth that of our globe. A motion 
of revolution round its axis has not been made out, but 
doubtless it exists. Only four satellites have been 
seen, but possibly there are more. These satellites pre- 
sent the remarkable peculiarities that the planes of 
their orbits are neurly perpendicular to the ecliptic, 
and that their orbital motions are retrograde, that is, 
they move round their primary from east to west. 

Urban I., (ür'bin,) Pope, s. Calixtus I., 221; said to 
have suffered martyrdom, 230. — U. II. s. Victor III., 
1088; preached the first crusade, 1095; p. 1097. — U. 
III. s. Lucius II., 1185; p. 1187. — U. IV. s. Alexander 
IV., 1261; p. 1261. — U. V. s. Innocent VI., 1362; n. 
1370. — U. VI. s. Gregory XI., 1378. Clement VII. was 
elected at the same time, and took up his residence at 
Avignon —thus originating the“ Western Schism,” 
which endured for nearly fifty years. D. 1389.— U. 
VII. s. Sixtus V., 1390, and p. shortly afterwards, — 
L. VIII. s. Gregory XV., 1623. He was a patron of lit- 
erature and art, und condemned the Jausenists. D. 1644. 

Urbanists. (Eccl. Hist.) See CLAIRE, Sr. 

Urbanna, (ir-bdn'nah,) in Ohio, a thriving town, C. of 
Champaign co., 42 m. W. of Columbus. P. (1880) 6,252, 

Urbino, (oor-be'no,) a manuf. town of S. Italy, in the 
Marches, C. of p. of Pesaro and Urbino, and, anciently, 
of a ducliy of same name, 20 m. S.W. of Pesaro. 
10,000, 

Urceola, (7r-se-o'lah.) 
this genus of 
Apocynace t, 
called U. elastica, 
is a large climb- 
ing milky-juiced 
shrub or tree, fre- 
quently with a 
trunk as thick as 
a man's body. It 
is confined to 
Borneo, Sumatra, 
and other islands 
of the Eastern 
Archipelago, 
where its milky 
juice, collected | 
by making inci- / 
sions in the soft, 
thick, rugged p 
bark, or by cut- 
ting the trunk 
into junks, forms 
one of the kinds 
of caoutchouc called Juitawan ; but, owing principally 
to want of care in its preparation, this Eastern caout- 
chouc is inferior in quality to the South American, the 
milk being simply coagulated by mixing with salt 
water, instead of being gradually inspiseated in layers 
on a mould. 

Ureeolate, (ir-se’old!.) [From L. urceolus, a small 
pitcher.] (Bot.) Pitcher-shaped, that is, similar to 
campanulate, but more contracted at the orifice. 

Ure, ANDREW, (yoor,) an eminent Scottish physician and 
chemist, B. in Glasgow, 1778; p. 1857. His literary repu- 
tation rests mainly on his Dictionary of Arts, Manufao- 
furcs, and Mines (1839,) a work of standard value, and 
one which has exhausted numerous editions, and been 
translated into the chief continental languages. 

Urea, (yoo-re'ah.) (Chem.) A normal constituent of 
urine. The quantity depends on the food consumed, 
and is connected with the amount of labor undergone. 
It may be produced artificially by evaporating down 
cyanate of ammonia, with which it is identical in com- 
position, or it may be readily prepared from urine by 
dialysis. It crystallizes in long flattened prisms. It is 
very soluble in water and alcohol. When heated, it 
melts, and then decomposes. It forms salts with acids, 
the most characteristic being the nitrate and oxalate, 
which crystallize readily. Form. C9H4N 90s. 

Ureter. (yoo-re'tür.) (Gr. ourétér.| (Anat) The mem- 
branous canal which conveys the urine from each kid- 
ney to the urinary bladder. 

Urethra, (yoo-re'thrah.) (Anat.) A membranous canal 
or tube which serves as a passage for the discharge of 
the urine. 

Uri, (oo're.) n central canton of Switzerland, b. N. by 
Schwyz, E. and S.E. by Glarus and the Grisons, S. by 
Ticino, and W. by the Valais, Berne, and Unterwalden. 
Area, 418 sq.m. Surface mountainous, having the Mt. 


(Bot.) The single species of 
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St. Gothard range on its S.E. frontier, where is the 
of that name leading into Italy. C. Altorf. Pop. 
6,107. 

Urie Acid, (yoorik-.) or LTI Acb. (em.) An 
important acid normally occurring in urine and other 
secretions. It is a product of the incomplete oxidation 
of nitrogenous tissue. In combination with ammonia, 
it is the principal urinary constituent of serpents and 
other land reptiles, insects, and birds, and is one of the 
constituents of guano.  Uric acid is remarkable for the 
number and importance of its products of decomposi- 
tion. Form. 2110. CHN, O. 

Urim, (ü'rfin.) A Hebrew word signifying a luminary, 
and hence fire. It is connected in its signification with 
the word thummim (q. v.) ; both together signify light 
and perfection. They were precious stones in the high- 
priest's vestments. 

Urinary Organs, (yoo'rin-a-re.) (Physiol) The 
organs concerned in the formation of urine—the kid- 
neys. The common acceptation includes also the ag- 
gregate of canals and cavities intended to contain the 
urine and convey it externally. These ways are com- 
posed of excretory ducts, which form the tubular por- 
tion of the kidney; of calices; pelvis; ureters; blad- 
der; and urethra. P 

Urine, (yovrin. [From L. uring.] ( Physiol.) An ex- 
crementitial fluid; secreted by the cortical part of the 
kidney; filtered throngh the tubular portion; poured 

atim from the apices of the tubular papille into the 
pelvis of the kidney; and transmitted by it to the ure- 
ters; which convey it slowly, but in a continuous man- 
ner, into the bladder, where it remains deposited, 
until its accumulation excites a desire to void it. The 
excretion of the fluid takes place through the urethra; 
and is caused by the action of the abdominal muscles 
and diaphragm and the contraction of the fibrous coat 
of the bladder. JU. is transparent; of a citron-yellow 
color; of a peculiar odor, and of an acid, saline, and 
slightly bitter taste. That which is passed some time 
after taking fluid, is less colored, and less odorous and 
dense than that which is voided 7 or 8 hours after eating. 

Urn, (ürn.) [From L. urna.) esu A kind of vase 
of a roundish form, but largest in the middle, destined 
to receive the ashes of the dead. The substances em- 
ployed in the construction of these vessels are numerous. 
Among them are gold, bronze, glass, terra cotta, mar- 
ble, and porphyry. Many urns have been discovered 
bearing inscriptions ; others with the name only of the 
person whose remains they contained. The Homans 
derived tlie form of their urn from the Greeks, who did 
not, however, use urns as receptacles of the ashes ofthe 
dead. It was also customary with the Romans to put 
the numes of those who were to engage at the public 
games into urns, taking them in the order in which 
they were drawn out. Into such a vessel also they 
threw the tickets containing their votes at elections. 

Ursa, (ür'sah.) [From L. ursus, the bear.] (Ast.) The 
name of two constellations in the N. hemisphere, 
known respectively as Ursa Major, or 
the Great Bear, and Ursa Minor, or the 
Little Bear. The first is one of the 48 
Ptolemaic constellations, neighboring 
the Pole, and contains the Septentriones, 
seven prominent stars. This constella- 
tion was known to the ancients under 
several names, such as those of Bee, 
Arcturus, Helix, the Wagon, the Plough, 
&c. The Little Bear, called by the 
Greeks Cynosura, or the Dog's Tail, also 
consists of 7 stars which form a triangle, 
at the apex of which is situated the Polar 
star. 

Ursidre, (ür'se-de.) [Same deriv.) ( Zool.) 
A fam. comprising tbe true plantigrade 
carnivora, — those which walk on the 
whole sole of the foot. They ^re five- 
toed, and the toes are distinctsy sepa- 
rate. Their teeth are the same in num- 
ber as those of the Dog Family, but the 
sectorial teeth and the molars behind 
them are tuberculated. They have no 
cecum, Though carnivorous, they feed 
more or less upon vegetable food. Many 
of the species are ready climbers. Those 
which inhabit cold climates pass the 
winter in a torpid state. The U. comprise the Rac- 
coons, Pandas, and Bears. Of all the carnivora the 
Bears, gen. Ursus, are much the most omnivorous in 
their diet, —some of them living almost entirely upon 
vegetable food, and nearly all being capable of sup- 
porting themselves upon it; even the most carni- 
vorous of them, however, will seldom attack man, unless 
provoked to do 8^ by aggression, or strongly incited by 
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hunger; but when attacked they prove themselves very 
formidable * ug They have six incisor and two 
canine teeth in each jaw, twelve molars in the uppér 
and fourteen in the lower jaw; pendactyle or five-toed 
feet, armed with strong claws, but which, not being 
retractile, are more calculated for digging and climbing 
than for tearing prey. For the most part Bears are 
unsocial animals, frequenting the recesses of mountains 
and caverns, and the depths of the forests. During the 
winter they lay up in caves and hollow trees, passing 
that inclement season almost without food, and in a 
comparatively dormant state. In Europe, Asia, and 
America, Bears are pretty widely diffused, but im Africa 
they are more rarely found. Bears are reported to be 
very fond of honey, in search of which they will climb 
trees, in order to get at the nests of wild bees; for, not- 
withstanding his awkward form, the Bear is an expert 
climber. In Russia the skins of Bears are among the 
most useful as well as comfortable arficles of winter 
apparel; and in many other northern countries they 
are made into beds, coverlids, caps, and gloves. The 
Grizzly Bear, U. feroz, of the Rocky Mountains is abt. 9 
feet long, and attains the weight of 800 pounds. It is 
the most ferocious of all the bears; its strength is so 
mrodigious that the bison contends with it in vain. 
he Black Bear, U. Americanus (Fig. 659), is abt. 4 feet 
long. Under ordinary circumstances it is not very fero- 
cious, seldom attacking man unless wounded or much 
excited by hunger. It has a long head, pointed nose, small 
eyes, and short ears rounded at thetop; its limbs are 
strong, thick, and deus d. its tail is short, its feet large, 
aud the hair on the y and limbs is black, smooth, 
and glossy. This animal inhabits all the northern 
of America, migrating occasionally from the northern 
to the more southern parts in quest of food, which con- 
sists chiefly of vegetubles and grain. The flesh of these 
Bears in autumn, when they are become exceedingl 
large by feeding on acorns and other arborescent fi 
is extremely delicate; the hams, in particular, are 
much esteemed; and the fat, which preserves a certain 
de of fluidity, is remarkably white and sweet, The 
White or Polar Bear, U. maritimus, of the Arctic regions 
of both hemispheres, is 8 feet long, and attains the 
weight of 1,000 to 1,500 pounds. It is wholly carnivor- 
ous, and feeds upon seals and other animals. 


Urson, (ürsün.) (Zodl.) A name of the Canadian por- 


cupine. 


Ursula, St.,) (ür'su-lah,) a legendary perso — vir- 


gin and martyr — respecting whom nothing reliable is 
known. She is, however, said to have been the daughter 
of a British prince, and to have suffered death at Co- 
logue in the 3d or 4th cent. The tradition runs that 
11,000 virgins were martyrized along with her, and at 
the same time. 


Ursulines, or Nuns or St. URSULA, (dür'su-leenz.) ( Eccl. 


Hist.) A sisterhood founded by Angela of Brescia, in 
1537. At first they were not bound to the rules of the 
monastic life, but devoted themselves merely to the 
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education of children. They were formed into an order 
by Gregory XIII, in 1577. 


Urtica, (ür'te-kah.) [L., a nettle.] (Bot.) See Urti- 


CACER, 


Urticacer, gy brie M (Bot.) The Nettleworts, an 


O. of plants, all. Urticales, consisting of trees, shrubs, 
or herbs from almost every part of the globe, with alter- 
nate or opposite leaves “Furnished with stipules, and 
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small unisexual flowers usnally in cymes or in hends, 
not in catkins. The typical gen. Urtica, the Nettles, 
consists for the most part of erect herbaceous plants, 
covered with stinging hairs, which, in many species, 
pierce the skin when touched, and emit an acrid juice, 
often causing much inflammation and pain. They 
havg opposite leaves, and inonoecious or diwcious flow- 
ers in axillary clusters or spikes. The fruit is an achene 
enclosed in the perianth; seed erect, conjoined with 
the wall of the fruit. Several species are remarkable 
fot the excellent fibre they produce. U. Utilissina, a 
native of the East Indies, is of late years to some ex- 
tent cultivated in the Gulf States, and chiefly near New 
Orleuns, as a substitute for cotton, under the name of 
Ramie. Its advantages are of the most seducing char- 
acter, either for the value of the fibre or the profligacy 
ef the product. It gives 3 full crops per year; yields 
in average 1,000 lbs, per acre each crop; and the plant 
being perennial, requires but a single planting on a 
good stand for many years. The fibre of the Ramie is 
said to be next to silk for length, strength, and fineness, 
Urticales, (ir-tik’a-leez.) (Bot) Au all. of planta, 
sub-class Diclinous Erogens, characterized by scattered 
monochlamydeous flowers, single superior carpele, and 
a large embryo lying in a small quantity of albumen. 
Uruguny.,(oo'roo-402,) a large river of South America, 
which rises in Brazil, within the prov. of Rio Grande 


do Sul. It flows W. along a high valley, and, on emerg- 
ing from the mountains, overflows the plain to a great 


extent. It then proceeds S. W. and &., forming the W. 
border of the republic of Uruguay, and, after a course 
of 800 m., joing the Parana, to form the Rio de la Plata, 
in S. Lat. 34°, W. Lon. 619 4Y. 

U'ruguny, or BANDA ORIENTAL a S. American republic, 
lying bet. 8. Lat. 309—359, W. Lon. 539 30-5589 27^, and 
b. N. and N. E by Brazil, E. by the Atlantic, S. E. and 8. 
by the mstuary of the Plata, and W. by the Argentine 
Republic. Extreme length, 350 m.; mean width, 320 
miles. Aren. 71,755 sq.m. The surface consists for the 
most part of an elevated table-land, presenting a suc- 
cession of almost treeless plains, varied with occasional 
low hills and fertile valleys. The Uruguay, forming the 
bonndary-line with the Argentine Provs., and its chief 
aftinent, the Rio Negro, are the pp. rivers. The climate 
jis exceptionally mild and healthy, und the soil very 
generally fertile, producing great quantities of cereals, 
with flax, hemp, cotton, pulse, rice, and sugar. Pas- 
turage, however, constitutes the staple source of wealth, 
the plains being covered with vast herds of horses, 
horned cattle, and sheep, which contribute for export 
tallow, hides, horns, hair, wool, and jerked and salted 
meats, I. is politically divided into 13 depts., and has 
as ita principal centres of trade and pop., Montevideo 
(the cap.), San José, and the seaports of Colonia and 
Maldonado. The govt. is theoretically liberal and rep- 
resentative, being based upon a constitution proclaimed 
in 1530. Like the majority of Hispano-American re- 
publics, however, U. is little better than a country un- 
der the military rule of some general or other who at- 
tains to power for the time being with the "strong 
hand." The executive is vested in a president, who ia 
assisted by a vice-president (er-orlicio president of the 
senate), and by a cabinet of 4 ministers. U. bas no per- 
manent army, unless a nominal force of some 2,000 or 
3,000 men may be called such; there is, however, a na- 
tional guard numbering about 20,000 men. In spite of 
political disturbances, the country has made rapid pro- 
gress, as is proved by its exports and imports having 
webled during the last tem years, In 1878. the amports 
amounted to $14,900,000; exports, 317. 00%, 00. Public 
debt, $47.611,148. The Roman Catholic is the eetab- 
lished religions faith, but toleration prevaile with re 
Kpect to others. This country was originally settled 
by Spanish Buenos-Ayrean colonists, and the question 
of its ownership led to a war between Spain und Portu- 
gal, which resulted in its becoming annexed to the 
Spanish viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres, under the name 
of Bunda Oriental. Later it threw off the Spanish rule, 
and also its after political union with Buenos Ayres, 
and next became absorbed into the Brazilian empire, 
1821. In 1826 it rose for independence, and a war en 
sued with Brazil. ending in 1828 by the cession of the 
N. prova. of U. to Brazil, and the formation of the rest 
of the territory into the Republic of Oriental Uruguay. 
It has since been engaged in war with Buenos Ayres, 
1848-51, and in almost yearly-occurring pronunctamentos 
at home, the latest of which broke out in March, 1870. 
Pop., 444,0.0. 

Orumiyah, (ooroo-meah.) or URTMTA, a lake of Persia. 
800 m. in circuit, in the p. Azerbijan, 35 m. W. of Ta 
breez. Its waters are brackish, and it receives several 
fivers. Near it is a town of same name, and the sup- 
posed birthplace of Zoroaster. Prp. 20,000. ' 
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Usanee, (yoo'zins.) [Fr.] (Com.) The time fixed for 
the payment of bills of exchange, reckoned either from 
the day on which the bill is accepted, or from that 
of its date, varving in different countries, and thus 
called because wholly dependent on w«age. 

Use, (yoos.) [L. usus.) (Law.) A right in one person, 
called the cestui que use, to take the profits of land of 
which another has the legal title and possescion, to- 
gether with the duty of defending the sume and of 
making estates thereof according to the direction of 
the ces ud que us. A very full and clear account of the 
law of uses is given by Prof. Washburn iu his Treatise 
on Real Property. 

Usedom, (oo'za-dóm,) an island of the Baltic, lying off 
the Prussian coast of Pomerania, 9 m. S. of Rügen. 
Length, CO m.; extreme breadth, 14 m. C. Swine- 
munde. Pup. 14,000. 

Ushant, (osh'dul,) (Fr. Ouessant,] an island belonging 
to France, and situate on its N.W. coast, dept. Finistère, 
25 m. W. of Brest. 

Usher of the Black Rod, (iisk'tir.) (Eng. Her.) 
An officer of the Order of the Garter, who is also an 
ofticer of the House of Lords, where he is constantly in 
attendance. 

Usquebaugh, (ŭzkwe-baw.) [Ir., literally, “water 
of life.") A nume frequently given to the better kinds 
of Irish and Scotch whisky. 

Ustulation, (ds-tu-la’shiin.) [From L. ustulo, I scorch.) 
(Mctall.) The operation of expelling one substance 
from another by heat. 

Tsucaption, (u-zhoo-kidp'shiin.) [From L. vsus a 
making use of, und captio, a taking.) (Cir. Law.) The 
accuisition of the title or right to property by the un- 
disputed possession and enjoyment of it for a certain 
time prescribed by law. 

Vsufruet, (yov'zho-frük.) [From L. usus, a using, 
and fructus, proceeds.) (Cir. Lai.) The temporary 
use or enjoyment of lands or tenements; or the right 
of receiving the fruits and profits of an inheritance 
without diminishing its substance. It is alienable, and 
therefore differs from use, which can be enjoyed only 
personally. 

Usury, (oc'zhür-.) [From L. usura— utor, to use.) 
(Com.) A compensation or reward for money lent. In 
this sense it is merely equivalent to interest. In the 
common business of life, however, it rarely haa this 
signification, but is chiefly used in an odious sense, to 
express an exorbitant rate of interest. 

Ut, (oet.) [Fr.]! (Aus.) The French name for the note C. 

Utah, (%% tu,) a State of the American Republic, 
b. N. by Idaho, N. E. by Wyoming Ter., E. by Colorado, 
R. by Arizona, and W. by Nevada, has an extreme 
length of 325 m., by a mean breadth of 300 m, Area, 
98,107 sq. m., or 54,064,640 acres, U. is an immense 
basin, from 4,000 to 5,000 ft. above sea-level, surrounded 
by mountains, which at some points reach the altitude 
of 5,000 to 10,000 feet. Excepting the Green and Grand 
rivera, bead branches of the Colorado, and the Hum- 
boldt, which empties into a lake in Nevada, its rivers 
empty into the Great Salt Lake, ip the northern centre 
of the territory, and similar salt lakes or ipland sens. 
This great valley, which includes the new Stute of Ne- 
vada, is formed by a branch of the Rocky Mountains 
on the E., and the Sierra Nevada on the W. The forma- 
tions are primitive and metamorphic, with secondary 
basins 15 or 20 m. wide. The principal mountains lying 
within the territory are the Humboldt range, 6,600 feet 
high, in the W., and the Wahsatch, in the S., 12,000 
fect. There are numerous lakes, usually without out- 
let. except into each other. Many of these lakes are 
of salt water. The main lacustral feature of U.. the 
Great Salt Lake, at an elevation of 4,200 ft. above the 
level of the sea, has a length of 70 m., with a width of 
30, and occupies an aren of 2,100 sq. m. Its surface is 
dotted with 9 islands, the largest of which ig 16 m. in 
length. The waters of this luke (first explored and de- 
scribed by Fremont in 1843) are so salt that no living 
creature is found to exist in them. The lands of the 
“Great Basin” W. of the Wahsatch Mts. are for the 
major part sterile, for lack of irrigation; on the other 
hand, the region E. of the Wahsatch possesses a better 
soil, and is eminently fitted both tor pasturage and for 
cereal crop-ruising. The timbered lands of U. take ap 
abt, 2,000,000 acres, and are principally found on the 
mountain slopes, along with extensive coppices in the 
river bottoms, U. is rich in its mineralogical features 
Gold, silver, iron (red hematite), copper, zinc, lead, coul, 
salt, sulphur, alum, and borax being extensively found, 
together with varieties of building-stone. The precious 
metals, particularly silver, are widely distributed over 
the S. W. portion of the Ter., and appear to form out- 
lying lodes of the White Pine deposits of Nevada. 
Rock-salt constitutes a stratific feature in many Dart 
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of the Wahratch range: extensive conloneasnres under- 
lie Summit and San Pete cos, and sulphur largely ex- 
iat» in. Millard c The cereale grown in U comprise 
wheat, barley, eats, rye, and buckwheat. Flax, beinp, 
and cotton. also furish considerable yields: fruit-cul- 
ture is moneh attended to, and catth-resring and wool- 
growing are important items of the Territorial iudustrv. 
The Ul S. census of 0590 gave T, 9. . faring azar t 
4,008 in 1570, and 3,655 in 1900, nud but 520 in 1:20; 
9,019 of the farms in 1**6 were occupied. by their 
ownera. Ter farm products in 1880 were, Indian corn 
164.244 hshis. ; wheat 1.467, 208 bshs 5 Oats 417,925 bahs.. 
barley 215.525 bshs.; rye (alt bshs. The live stock 
were as follows: horses 58.161; milch cows 32.78; 
other cattle 58,680; sheep 223,D21 5; swine 17,198. In 
1850 275,000 tons of coal were mined in the State, an in- 
dustry yet in its infancy.— O ia politically divided into 
23 cos, of which the principal centres are Salt Lake City 
(the cap.). Brigham City, Ogden City, Provo, Fillmore, 
Manti and Ceu City. Utah was admitted to the 
Union January 4. 1806, under an Act of Congress of 
VSO for its admis-ion as a State, Education 16 pro- 
vided for by the establishment of common. sehocts, 
with the higher branches of learning finding pabulum 
in the University of the State of Deseret. (as it is 
call d, and in seminaries of a superior grade. The 
gxpenditure for pubiic schools for 1550, was $122,194, 
with a total number of enrolled pupils oF 24.926, 07, 
prior to 1*48, consisted of an almost abeclutely un- 
known tract torming part of the “Great Basin of North 
America," and inchiliniz within its limita what now 
forms portions of the Territories of Colorado and Ne- 
vada. In the year above stated occurred the Mernion 
immigration feom Nauvoo, III., to the shores of the 
Great Sait Lake, where they founded Salt Lake City, 
and. in the year following, organized their settlement 
into a constituted community ander the name of the 
State of Deseret, a proceeding Which Cong: oss refused to 
recognize, though it became by the lutter body organ- 
ized and admitted as a Territory of the Union, Sept. 
9, 1800. During the years which followed, so-called 
“Gentile immiveration was opposed in every way pessi- 
ble by the Mormon authorities, and it was not betore the 
complerion of the pa sage of the Union Pacific Railroad 
through the No part of the Ter., skirting the Great Salt 
Lake, that any noticeable progress had been made by civ- 
Hization upon the Mormon mon poly of isolated power 
and assumed vested rights. Since then, however, the 
great influx of immigration, together with schi-tnatiec 
agitation among the Mormons themselves, have done 
much to threw /' open te the progressive and utili- 
tarian influences of the times, and, de«pite the failure 
of a bill which passed the Monse of Representatives in 
ISTO. for the suppression of pelyasuny. to become à law 
it, together with more recent. legislation, inflicted a 
blow upon that institution whith promises to be a fatal 
oue. Bestdes which, the Mormon power has been 
brought ander jurisdictional sul jection to the existing 
Jawa of the U. States, and all iniiitary gatherings what- 
30e ver forbidden, save by order of the U. S. marshal. 
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U ta h. in Mah a central ao., containing Lake Utah. 
Area, 2,100 sq. m. C. Provo Ci. 

Uterus, (yc'tur-us) (L.] (Anat.) See Wows. 

Utien. (n “,-. (Anc. fe.) city of Africa, Deaf 
tiie Bay of Carthage, A little N.W. of the present city 
of Tunis. U. was founded by the Tyrians abt. B. c. 1265, 
and was destroyed by the Saracens, a. p. 700. 

Utica, in New York, a well-built and proapereus city, 
semi-cap. of Oneida co., on tbe Mohawk, 93 m W.N W. 
of Albany. This place. built on the siteof Fort Schuyler, 
an old fronticr-post, has a State Lunatic Asylum, many 
aud important manufactures, and is making rapid pru- 
press, 

Ttilitarianiam, (yootil-ta’redn-iem.) [From L. 
vtlitas, usefulness.) (2alos.) The uume of the pes uiiar 
theory of Ethics, or of the ground of moral obligatica, 
that adopts, as the criterion of right, the happiness of 
mankind. The word "Utility " was employed, im this 
acceptation, by Jeremy Bentham; the form ** Utilita- 
rinni- m'“ was first used by Johu Stuart Mill. 

Utopia, (w-tpe-0^.) The name of an imaginary island 
described in the celebrated work of Sir Thomas Mere 
(composed in Latin; und published at Louvain, in 1516, 
in which was found the utmost perfection in laws, peli- 
tics, and geciol arrangements, The word is now used 
to signify a state of ideal perfection, 

Vereeht, (09/722!) an anc. city of Holland, C. of a p. 
of same natne, on the Q« Rhine, 20 m. S. E of Amster- 
dam, It is pietureequely built, and carries en some im- 
pertant manuſe. Here in 1579 was signed tbe bond 
of union of the Seven United Provinces; and also, 
in 1719, the Treaty which gave peace to Burope. Zop. 
60.087. 

Utrera, (0o-fra'rah,! a manuf, town of Spain, on the 
Carbonel, 1^ m. S. S. E of Seville. Jup. 13.816. 

Vtricle. ( -A, (From Leufricius a sinall satchel | 
(Bot) A gecd-vessel consisting of a very thin poe 
pericarp, enclosing x singie seed; any thin bottle-like 
body ; the two coufluent plumes of Carex, 

Uvalde. (Do- Hilde, in Texas, u S. W. co.; area, 1, 100 sq. 
m.: C. Uvaide. 

Vvuln. (%%% u-.) [L., a dim. of ura] (Anat) A 

scit, round, Sone bedy suspended from the palate, 
under the foramina of the nustrile, over the glottis. Its 
principal use is to break tlie foree of the cold air, and 
event its entering too precipitately into the lungs. 
Vhen enlaiged or relaxed hy disease, it is eometinies 
Necessary to amputate a part of it, on account of the 
obstacle it. presents to deglutition, aud the tickling 
cough and retching which it causes, 

VUvwularin., (/- (e.) The Bell-wort, a gen. of 
plants, O. Liltucea, having sessile leaves, and solitary 
drooping flowers. The fruit is a dry threecelled ped. 

Uxbridge, ehrt, in Massachusetts, a town of Wor- 
cester co., 18 m. S. S. E. of Worcester city. 

V» ria, (00k mal a ruined city of Mexico, in the p. 
of Yucatan, 45 m. S. S. W. of Merida, celel rated for its 
remains of ancient Aztec-Indian architecture. 

V zes.(00oz«0) a manuf, town of France, dept. Gard, 13 
m. N. N. E. of NImes. Pop. 10,000. 


V. 


V the 22d letter and 17th consonant of the English 
language, forms the middle labial aspirate, and as 
such is nearty allied to 7, being constituted by the 
amo organs; the only difference between tho two is 
that p is voeal and f aspirate — thus bearing the same 
relation to each other that pdoes to h. V has one sound 
only, as in rast, el, ver, £c; and thongh always pos- 
sessing an intonation differing from that of u, the two 
letters were formerly, until about the beginning of the 
16th cent, considered and written as one letter. U lias 
Finee been nsed asa vowel, and v asa consonant. In 
German, r carries the sound of f. and wor v; and in | 
most languages is interchangeable with b, m, aud f£. As | 
a nutneral, this letter stands ford, und with a dash over i 
it. for 5.090, VR in modern inscriptions stands for 
Victoria Regina, “Queen Victoria“; in musical nota- 
tien, n single V sia nie %.. and repeated, VT, de- 
notes that instrument in the peral. | 
Wank, (ra) u.] A river of &. Afrien. ricing in the 
Transvaal Territory, N.W. of the British colony of Nn- 
tal, and after forming the boundary between Cape Col- | 
ony and the Orange River Free State, empties into the 
Garup or Orange River, in S. Lat. 20° 10% E. Lon. 5| 
28', after an undulating course of 200 m. In 1870, the 
dikcovery of diamonds along the hanks of this riven, | 
| 
| 
i 


At!rscted thither many thousands of adventurers. 
* Cant Sniccession, (cakánt I- d n.) (Zuw.) 


An inheritance lacking possessores for want of acknowl- | 
edged hleirship. 

Vacation, (r-ka'sk&n.) [From L. vacatio, a being free 
from duty] (Zuw.) The act of making void, vacant, 
or of no validity; as, the vacation of a charter. 

Vaccination, cidk-sin-a'shtün.) (From L. raœinnt, 
belonging to cows.) (e.) The artificiu! production 
of a disease known as the cow-pox, by inserting some 
of the matter of the disease under the skin, with the 
view of protecting it against the incomparably more 
Revere disease culled small-por. It was proposed by Dr. 
Jenner, iu 1798. Small bluish vesicles, surrounded by 
inflammation, elevated at the edge, and depressed at the 
centre, and containing & limpid fluid, occasionally ap- 
pear on the teats of the cow, the animal being, at the 
gane time, &omiewhat indispoaed, This disease, trans- 
ferred to the hands of the milkers, waa found, in many 
caso, to preserve from emall-pox. A disease of the 
liorse8 head, called grease, communicated to the handa 
of farriers, &eeris to have produced the same effect. The 
matter from the cow is, however, the most certain: and 
that which it prisinces in one human subject may be 
&uccessfully transferred to another; though it is proba- 
ble that it loses itn efficacy by being transmitted toc 
many times. In doubtful cases, the vaccipation should 
be repeated: its repetition, even though unnecessary, 
can be aitonded with little inconvenjegce 


VAC 


plants, all. Ci , consisting of much branched 
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Vacciniacer, (vdk-sin-e-a'se-e.) (Bot.) An O. of rr [From L. vale, farewell, 


shrubs or small trees, 
often evergreen, with 
alternate undivided 
leaves, without stip- 
ules. The flowers, 
growing solitary or in 
racemes, are often rich- 
ly colored. Vaccinium 

tilius (Fig. 660), is 
the Whortleberry or 
Bilberry; this is an 
erect little sbrub, with 
angular branches, and 
deciduous T of n 
bright-green color, but 
kr i turn red in an- 
tumn; the flowers are 
globular, pinkish, with 
two-awn anthers ; 
and the globular fruit 
is of a blnish-black col- 
or. The fruits are fre- 
quently made into pre- 
serves, syrups, pud- 
dings, &c. Vaccinium 
Vitis idea, the Cow- 
berry, has a short pro- 
cumbent sten and 
evergreen leaves; its 
flowers are of a pale- 
pink, and arranged in 
terminal drooping 
clusters; and its fruits are of a reddish color, and edi- 
ble, and are frequently sold as cranberries. The leaves 
and stems are used for dyeing yellow. 

Vaccinium, (vidk-sin’e-iim.) (Bot.) See VACCINIACE E. 

Vacuum, (vidk’u-iim.) [L.] (Phys) A space devoid 
of all matter; and generally conceived by the ancients 
to exist. The gramon whether there is such a thing 
as an absolute V. in nature or not, has given riso to dis- 
putes „ in all ages. The Torriceilian 
V. is produ by filling a tube, hermetically sealed at 
one end, with mercury, inyerting it into a cup of the 
same fluid, and allowing it to descend till it is counter- 
balanced by the pressure of the atmosphere, as in the 
barometer invented by Torricelli. It is the most per- 
fect V. with which we are acquainted. 

Vade-mecum, (vah'de-me’kiim.) [L., go with me.] A 
book or other article which a person coustantly carries 
about with him, 

Vagina, (vajinah,) pl. Vacina. [L., a sheath.] (Anat.) 
A female cylindrical canal, 5 to 6 Inches long, situate 
within the pelvis, between the bladder and rectum. It 
communicates by one extremity with the vulva, and by 
the other with the womb, tbe neck of which it em- 
braces, — (Bot.) A sbeath; a petiole rolled round a 
stem, as in grasses. 

Vaigatz, or ee pias (wa’gahiz,) an island of N. 
Russia, in N. Lat. 70° 25’, E. Lon. 59? 10’. Its length is 
95 m., breadth 35, and it is divided from the main land 
by a strait or channel of the same name. 

Vair, (vár) (Her. See Fon. 

Valais, (The.) (vdl’a,) a S. canton of Switzerland, 
rae from that of Berne on the N. by the Bernese 
A pe, b. E. by Uri and Tessin, and S. and W, by Italy 
and the Lake of Geneva, its S. frontier being formed by 

the Pennine Alps and Monte Rosa and St. Bernard 
ranges. Area, 1,665 sq. m. The V.— as its name iin- 
ports — consists of a valley, the largest in Switzerland, 
being 100 m. in lengtb by a breadth ranging bet. 25 and 
30. On the N. it connects with the other cantons by 
the passes of the Grimsel and Gemmi, and with Italy by 
those of St. Bernard and the Simplon. The V. is a self- 
governing canton, with an executive diet, and is di- 
vided into Upper and Lower, in which tho German and 
French languages respectively are spoken, C. Sion. 
Pop. 96,878. 

Val de Peñas, (vahl da pan'y%z,) a town of Spain, p. 
and 35 m. S. E. of the city of Ciudad-Real. It is cele- 
brated for its growth of wines, of a quality esteemed 
little inferior to that of Sherry. Pop. 12,000. 

Valdivia, Dos PEDRO pe, a Spanish conquistador, B. 
1510. He accompanied Pizarro in the latter's expedi- 
tion against Peru, and in 1540 successfully invaded 
Chili, where he founded the city of Santiago. Killed 
in Araucania, 1559. 

Valdivia, (vahl-de've-ch,) a fortified city and seaport of 
Chili, C. of a p. of same name, on the Valdivia River, in 
B. Lat. 89° 48’, W. Lon. 73? 19’ 30", This city, founded in 
1551, and nearly destroyed by an earthquake in 1837, lins 
one of the best harbors on the S. Pacific coast, Pop. 5,000, 
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Fig. 660. — WHORTLEBERRY. 


and dico, to 8p (Educ.) In American colleges, an 
address delivered at Commencement by a spokesman of 
a class, the members of which, upon receiving the de- 
gree of baccalaureate, bid farewell to the college and to 
their fellow-students. 

Valeneia, 5 an E. maritime prov., and 
former kingdom of Spain, b. N. by Catalonia, E. by the 
Mediterranean, 8. by Murcia, and W. by New Castile 
and Aragon. It is divided into the sub-provs. of Va- 
lencia, Alicante, and Castellon, and has an area of 7,680 
sq. m. Surface diversified, with a generally fertile soil, 
drained by the Seguro, Xucar, and Guadalquivir rivers. 
C. Valencia, Pop. 1,304,036. — VALENCIA, a flourishing 
city and seaport, C. of above p., on the Guadalquivir, 2 
m. from the sea, aud 190 E.. E. of Madrid. It has a 
university dating from 1209. Hop. 87,073, 

Valenciennes, (vah-(an'/se-àn,) a fortif. and manuf. 
city of France, dept. Nord, on the Scheldt, 25 m. B.E. 
of Lille. A celebrated description of lace takes its 
name from its fabrication at this place. Pop. 25,878. 

Valens, FLavius, (vaAl'enz.) emperor of the East from 
364 to 278 4. D., who was defeated and slain by the Gotha 
nt Adrianople. 


Valentin, (vah-Ln'shah,) an island lying off the S.W 


coast of Ireland, co, Kerry, in N. Lat. 51° 55’ 8", W. Lon. 
10° 19, Here is the European terminus of the first and 
second cables of the Atlantic Telegraph. 

Valentine's Day, (vil'ün-tin. The 14th my of 
February, a festival in the calendar in honor of St. 
Valentine, who, according to the legend, suffered mar- 
tyrdom in the reign of the Emperor Claudius. There 
are no circumstances jn the life of the saint which 
seem likcly to have given origin to the custom of 
choosing valentines (sweethearts), or writing to them, 
as is done about the time of his festival; and it is be- 
lioved that the practice is one of olden date, substi- 
tuted for a pagan observance, by which boys and girls 
drew each other's names on the 15th of February,a day 
sacred to Juno Februata. 

Valentinian I., (cil-^n-tin'ydn,) emperor of Rome 
from 364 to 375 4. n. He was successful in repelling 
the attacks of the German races on the Empire. — V. II., 
emperor from 375 to 392, son of the preceding, was a 
mere child, and was murdered by bis generals. — V. IIT. 
became em peror in 425, under the regency of his mother, 
Placida, and was assassinated in 455. 

Valerian, VALERIANUS PUBLIUS LUCINIUS, (vah-le’re-dn,) 
emperor of Rome from 253 to 260 a.D. He was defeated 
and captured by Sapor of Persia, and put to death 
with horrid tortures. 

Valerian. (Boi) See VALERIANACER. 

Waleriauacer, (vah-le-re-in-a's#-e.) An O. of plants, 
all. Campanales, consisting of herbs usually strong- 
scented or aromatic (es -cially their roots), with radi- 
cal or opposite entire or pinnately-divided leaves, and 
rather small but often elegant flowers, in terminal 
cymes or panicles, rarely contracted into heads. Many 
of the species of the gen. Valeriana are or have been 
employed in medicine on account of their highly stimu- 
lant and antispasmodic properties. Those most gen- 
erally used are V, ofjicivalis and V. sitchensis. They have 
a warm, aromatic, slightly bitter taste, and when dry a 
peculiar fetid odor, which seems to be especiall y agrcea- 
ble to cats, who become, as it were, intoxicated with 
it. Valeria is used in medicine as a powerful stimu- 
lant to the nervous system in hysteria, and even in 
epilepsy. 

Valerianella. (Bot.) Same as FEDIA, g. v. 

Valerianie Aeid, (-iwik) (Chem.) A volatile 
liquid acid met with in nature in Valerian root, and 
prepared artificially by the oxidation of amyl alcohol, 
to which it bears the same relation that acetic acid 
does to vinic alcohol. It has a peculiar disagreeable 
odor ; its sp. gr. is 0'937, and it boils at 2479. It isslightly 
soluble in water, und forms a well crystallized series of 
salts with bases. Form. HO.Cy 1/993. 

Valery. St.,) (vd/'a-re.) a seaport of France, dept. 
Somme, near the embouchure of the river of that name, 
36 m. N,W. of Amiens. Fap. 4,5600. 

Valetta, (vah-Ht'tah.) or La Varr TTA, a strongly fortified 
seaport, C. of the island of Malta, on its N.E. coast, in 
N. Lat. 35° 53’, W. Lon. 149 31’. It is occupied by a 
British garrison, and is the rendezvous of the English 
fleet in Eastern waters, Pop. 68,000, 

Valhalla, (vol-hawi'lah) or WaunatLa. [Norse, “the 
hall of the slain."] (Sand. Myth.) The palace of im- 
mortality wherein are received the souls of heroes slain 
in battle. — The name is also given to a magnificent 
Grecian temple erected near Ratisbon, by King Ludwig 
J. of Bavaria, as a hall for the reception and exhibition 
of the busts and statues of Germany’s most eminent 
worthies. 
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Validity. (rdl-id'ete.) [From L. validus, efficient.] 
(Eae: That inherent quality of a thing which entitles 

ts tenable position in a suit at law or in equity. 

Valladolid, (vál-yah-do-leed',) a manuf. city of Spain, 

C. of a p. of same name, in Old Castile, on the Esqueva, 

100 m. N.W.of Madrid. It possesses the best university 

in the kingdom, and was cap. of the latter before the 

removal of the court to Madrid in the 16th cent. Pop. 

39,519. — In Mexico, a city of the State of Michoacan, 

115 m. W.N.W. of Mexico. Pop. 20,000. — Another, in 

p. Yucatan, 90 m. E.S.E. of Merida, Pop. 17,000, 

Vallejo, (ril-la'ho,) in California, a town of Solano co., 

20 m. N.N.E. of San Francisco. 

Walley, (vdl'le) [From L. vallis, a stake.) A plain, or 

undulating tract of land, lying between highlands or 

mountain-chains, and usually forming their watershed, 
or the channel through which a stream or river seeks 
its embouchure. 

Vallière, (vil-e-a^) LOVISE FRANÇOISE DE LA BAUME LE 

BLANC, DUCHESSE DE LA, à French lady, B. in Touraine, 

1644. While a maid of honor to the Duchesse d'Orleans, 

she attracted by her beauty and gentleness the admira- 

tion of Louis XIV., and became his mistress, bearing | 
him four children. In 1674, upon being displaced in the 
king's affections by Madame de Montespan, she retired 

toa convent, and there n. in the odor of sanctity, in 1710. 

Vallisneria, (vdl-lis-ncreoh.) (Bot) A gen. ofsmall, 
stemless aquatic 
penu with grass- 
ike leaves, belong- 
ing to the natura! 
order Hydrochari- 
dex, and found in 
the warm parts of 
both hemispheres. 
They generally 
grow in running 
waters, V. spiralis 
is particularly cele- 
brated on account 
of its peculiar pro- 
cess of fecundation. 
At the time when 
this is to take place, 
the flowers of the 
female plants rise 
to the surface of the 
water by means of 
their long spirally- 
twisted stalks. The 
flowers of the male 

lants,in order to follow them thither, become detached, 
Raving previously grown on short spikes at the bottom 
of the water, and expand, floating about upon the snr- 
face. After fecundation, the female flowers return under 
the water by the spiral contraction of their stalks, and 
the fruit is ripened under water. 

Valmy, ( e nie a town of France, dept. Marne, 20 m. 
N.E. of Chalons, memorable for the victory obtained 
by the French under Keliermann over the Duke of 
Brunswick, Sept. 20, 1792. 

Walois, (val-waw’.) (Fr. Hist.) The dynastic name 
borne by the kings who reigned in France, 1328-1589, 
They derived the appellation from a co. of the name, 
conferred by Philip III. on his second son, Charles, in 
1285. 

Valparaiso, (vaAl-pah-ri'zo) Sp.,“ Valley of Para- 
dise,"] a picturesquely situated and prosperous city and 
seaport of Chili, and the most important commercial 
emporium on the W. coast of 8. America, on a bay of 
same name, on the Pacific, 90 m. W.N.W. of Santiago; 
B. Lat. 339 7’ 56", W. Lon. 71? 41'45", It anffered much 
from bombardment by the Spanish fleet during the war 
between Spain and Chili in 1866. Pop. 70,438. 

Val paraiso, in Indiana, a vill., C. of Porter co., 44 m. 
8.E. of Chicago. ; 

Walteline, (vahl-te-leen’,) (The.) [It. VaALTELUNA.] a 
valley of N. Italy, p. Milan, bet. two ranges of the 8. 
Alps, and b. N by the Tyrol and Switzeriand. It hasa 
fertile soil drained by the Adda. C. Sondrio. Pop. 
86,000. 

Value, (vral’yoo.) Fr., from L. valeo, I am worth.] 
(Com.) The price or worth of any purchasable com- 
modity. The V. of commodities is regulated princi- 
pally by the comparative facility of their production, 
and partly on the relation of the supply and demand. 
But many other causes operate to raise or depreciate the 
V. of an article; as monopolies, fashion, new inven- 
tions, the opening of new markets, or the stoppage of 
commercia! intercourse through war, &c. And, in fact, 
in all countries where merchants are possessed of large 
capitals, and where they are left to be guided in the nse 
of them by their own discretion and foresight, the 
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prices of commodities will frequently be very much in- 
fluenced, not merely by the actual occurrence cf 
changes in the accustomed relation of the supply and 
demand, but by the mere anticipation of them. — V. in 
another sense, denotes those properties ina thing which 
render it useful or estimable, thus, for instance, the 
real V. of iron is far greater than that of gold. 


Valvate, (vdlv'at.) From L. valva, the leaf of a door.] 


(BoL) United by the margins only; as the valves of a 


capsule. 
(vdlv.) (From L. valva, the leaf of a door.] 
(Anat.) A membranous partition within the cavity of 
certain vessels of the body, to afford a passage to fluids 
in one direction, and prevent their reflux towards the 
place from whence they came. —(Bot.) A capsule ora 
calyx is said to be valvular when the pieces composing 
it touch at their edge. — ( Hydraul., Pneumatica, dc.) A 
kind of lid or cover of a tube or vessel so contrived as 
to open one way, but which, the more forcibly it ix 
pressed the other way, shuts the close on the aperture; 
so that it admits the entrance of a fluid into the tube 
or vessel, but prevents its return ; or admits its escape, 
but prevents its re-entrance. — Safety- V. is a V. in a 
boiler that opens to allow the escape of steam at a pres- 
sure below the strength of the boiler, by which the 
boiler is prevented from bursting. It is loaded with a 
weight proportional to the area of its opening, and de- 
pendent on the highest pressure which is to be allowed 
n the boiler. It is sometimes made of a metal, which. 
if the V. by any accident adheres to its seat (see STEA m- 
ENGINE), melts and allows the steam to escape, when 
the pressure, and therefore the temperature, rise be- 
yond a certain point. — (Conch.) The V. are the prin- 
cipal pieces of which a shell is composed. They give 
rise to the distinction into univalves, or such as have 
only one piece; bivalves, such as have two pieces; and 
multivalves, such as have three or more pieces. See 
ConcHoLoey. 


Vampire, (vdm'pir.) ( Superstitions.) A blood-sucking 


spectre. belief in the existence of such beings pre- 
vailed very commonly, in times of superstition, among 
various nations of Europe. About a century ago, an 
epidemic dread of Vampires prevailed in Hungary to 
such an extent as to afford one of the most extraordi- 
nary examples of credulity and systematic self-delusion 
on record. — (Zoól.) See CHEIROPTERA. 


Van, (vdn,) a fortified city of Turkey in Asia, pashalic 


of Armenia, on a lake of same name, 140 miles S. E. of 
Erzeroum. It carries on a considerable trade with Per- 
sia. Pop. 18,000. 


Vanadium, (rdn-a'de-üm.) (Chem.) A very rare me- 


tallic element, almost unknown in the separate state. 
Atomic weight, 51:2; Symbol, V. It belongs to the ar- 
senic, antimony, and bismuth group. F. and its com- 
pounds have recently been submitted to detailed ex- 
amination by Prof. Roscoe, who has obtained results of 
the highest scientific interest. It forms several oxides, 
a dioxide ( V 404), a trioxide (V 203), a tetroxide (V404), and 
a pentoxide or vanadic acid (V, ) The latter acts the 
part of an acid, and forms a well-defined series of salts 
called vanadates. 


Van Buren, MARTIN, (-bü'ren) an American states- 


man, and 8th President of the U. States, was B. of 
Knickerbocker stock, in Columbia co., N. Y., in 1782. 
After studying law and becoming a member of the bar, 
he was elected by the Democratic party to the State 
senate in 1812, and became attorney-general in 1815. In 

1816 he largely contributed to the organization of the. 
so-called Albany Regency,a political body which main- 
tained a political] ascendancy for many years in the 

State, In 1821, Van Buren entered the National Sen- 

ate, and was reélected 1827. As a senator he supported 

the protective tariff of 1828, and in the same year was 

elected governor of New York. In 1830 he took office 

as Secretary of State in Pres. Jackson's cabinet, resign- 

ing the same im April of the following year. After the 

rejection by the Senate of his nomination as minister 

to England, he was elected in the Jackson interest Vice- 

President of the republic, and in 1836 became the suc 

ceasful Democratic candidate for the Presidential chair. 

During his tenure of office occurred the financial crisis 

of 1837, and a suspension of specie payments by the 

banks; a state of things which induced the President 

to recommend to Congress the establishment of an in- 

dependent treasury, — a measure carried into effect in 

1840. In the latter year, Van Buren’s renomination for 

the Presidency was defeated by Gen. Harrison, and in 

1841 he temporarily retired into private life. His third 

candidature for the Presidency, ki 1844, was frustrated 

by the Southern vote, and he subsequently seceded from 

the eben to become a Free-soiler, and the unsuc- 

cessful nominee of the latter in tbe Presidential 

election of 1848. D. 1862. "T 
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Van Bu'ren, in Arkansas, & central co.; area, 1,200 
uare miles. Capital, Clinton.—In Jowa, a S.E. co., 
adjoining Missouri; area, 468 square miles; tal, 
Keosauqua.—In Michigan, a S. W. co., washed by Lake 
Michigan; area, 633 square miles; Capital, Pawpaw. 
In Tennessee, an E. central co.; area, 350 square miles; 
Capital, Spencer. 

Vancouver's Island, (van-koov'ürz,) lying off the 
N.W. coast of America, bet. N. Lat. 489 55% W. 
Lon. 1239 10-128 20’, and separated from the main- 
land of British Columbia by the Gulf of Georgia, and 
from the U. 8. Territory of Washington by the Strait 
of Fuca, has an area of 13,000 sq. m., with a generally 
mountainous and rocky surface, for the most densely 
wooded, and with fertile tracts yielding cereals, fruits, 
and vegetables. Gold is found in yearly increasing 
quantities, and coal is abundant. This island was dis- 
covered by Capt. Vancouver of the English navy, in 
1772, and its possession was secured to Great Britain in 
1846. After being leased to the Hudson's Bay Company 
for a term of years, V. J. was united to British Columbia 
in 1849. C. Victoria. Pop. included in that of Brit. 
Columbia. 

Vandalia, (vdn-da'le-ah,) in Illinois, a progressive 
town, C. of Fayette co., 80 m. S. S. E. of the city of 
Springfield. 

Vandals, (vin'ddlz.) ( Antiq.) A ferocious race, who are 
believed to have come originally from Scandinavia. 
They seem to have differed only in name from the Goths, 
whose language they spoke. They settled in the north 
of Germany, between the Elbe and the Vistula. During 
the 4th and 5th centuries they became very powerful ; 
and, under Genseric, their king, overran Spain, Gaul, 
and Italy. They subsequently established themselves 
in Africa; but were eventually subdned by Belisarius, 
the celebrated Roman general in the reign of Justinian, 
who took their king Gelimer prisoner, and carried him 
to Constantinople in triumph. 

Vanderburg, (vàn'dür-bürg,) in Indiana, a S.W. co.; 
area, 216 sq. m.; C. Evansville. 

Vander Heist. BARTHOLOMEW, (vdn'dür helst,) an 
eminent portrait-painter of the Dutch school, B. at 
Haarlem in 1610; D. 1670, 

Wnanderlyn, Jonn, (vin'dür-ln,)a distinguished A mer- 
ican painter, B. in Ulster county, in the State of New 
York, in 1776; D. 1852. His Marius silting among the 
Ruins of Carthage, is looked upon as the masterpiece 
of this artist. 

Van der Meer, Jas, styled THE YOUNGER, (-mér,) an 
eminent painter of the Dutch school, B. 1656; p. 1706. 
His landscapes are eagerly sought after, and command 
high prices from connoisseurs. 

Vandervelde, Abk, (vdn-dür-edl'da,) one of the 
reatest of Dutch landscape-painters, B. in Amsterdam, 
639. His works are noted for their spirited and life- 

like delineations of cattle. D. 1672, — WILLIAM F. 
father of the preceding, n. at Leyden, 1610, became the 
most eminent marine painter of his time. His pictures 
of sea-fights are especially celebrated, and give him a 
permanent reputation. D. 1693, 

Van Die’men’s Land. See TASMANIA. 

Wan Dyck, or Vandyke, Sin Anrnony, (vdn-di/,) 
a painter of the Flemish school, distinguished by his 
surpassing excellence in portraiture, was B. at Antwerp 
in 1599, and became a pupil of Rubens. In 1633 he 
became court painter to Charles I. of England, was 
knighted by that monarch, married a daughter of the 
Ear! of Gowrie, and lived in great 
magnificence. His Crucifixion (at 
Antwerp) is his greatest historical 
work, and his full-length picture of 
Charles I. on Horseback (now at War- 
wick Castle,) his chef d'œuvre as a 
limner. D. in London, 1641. 

Vandyke’ Brown. (Paint) A 
fine, deep, semi-transparent brown 
pe pte obtained from peat; so 
called because conjectured to have 
been the brown employed by the 
painter Vandyke. 

Wane, (rin) or WEATHER cock. 
[Belg. væne.) A light body, gen- 
erally in the form of a thin plate, 
which is placed on a spindle at the 
top of a building, and, by turning 
with the wind, points to the part 
from which it blows. 

Wan Eyck. See Ercx. 

Vanguard, (vin'gahrd.) [From Fr. 
avant -· gurde.] (Mil) That body of 
troops which marches in advauce of 
the main 


army. Fig. 002. — VANE. 
Vanilla, (vdn-il'lah.) p.] (Bot) A (16th cont.) 
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small gen. of the Orchidacez, natives of tropical America. 
Their leaves are oblong, somewhat succulent, cordate 
at the base, and 
articulated with 
the stem; and 
their flowers are 
thick fleshy and 
dull-colored, the 
sepals and petals 
being nearly 
equal spreading, 
and the lip en- 
tire, attached to 
the column, and 
bearded. The fruit 
is linear-oblong 
and mr The 
climbing habit of 
this genus is suf- 
ficient to distin- 
guish it from 
most others. The 
fruit of several 
species is largely 
employed by con- 
fectioners to 
flavor chocolates, 
creams, and 
liqueurs, under 
the name by Fig. 663. — VANILLA PLANIFOLIA. 
which it is botani- 

cally known. The best Vanilla is the produce of F. 
planifolia (Fig. 663), a native of Mexico; but several 
other South American species are also used, 


Vanloo. Jean Baptiste, (vdn-loo',) an eminent French 


painter, B. at Aix in 1684. He enjoyed the patronage 

of the Regent Duc d'Orleans, and became the foremost 

limner of his time. D. 1746. — His brother, CHARLES 

ANDRÉ, B. at Nice in 1705, became first painter to Louis 

3 A rn finest work is the Apotheosis of Saint Isidore. 
1765. 


Vapor, (va'pũr.) or Vapour. [L. popon) ( Phys.) 


Vapors are the aëriform fluids into which volatile sub- 
stances, such as ether, alcohol, water, and mercury, are 
changed by the absorption of heat. Volatile liquids are 
those which thus possess the property of passing into 
the aériform state; and fized liquids, those which do not 
form vapors at any temperature without undergoing 
chemical decomposition, such 
as the fatty oils. There are 
some solids, such as ice, arsenic, 
camphor, and in general all 
odoriferous solid substances, 
which can directly form vapors 
without first becoming liquid. 
Vapors are transparent like 
gases, and generally colorless: 
there are only a few colored 
liquids, which also give colored 
vapors. The passage of a liquid 
into the gaseous state is desig- 
nated by the general term ra- 
porisetion; the term evapora- 
ton especially refers to the 
slow production of vapor at the 
free surface of a liquid; and 
boiling to its rapid production 
in the mass of the liquid itself. 
Like gases, vapors have a cer- 
tain elastic force, in virtue of 
which they exert pressures on 
the sides of vessels in which 
they are contained. The ten- 
sion of vapors may be demon- 
strated by the following experi- 
ment. A quantity of mercury 
is placed in a bent glass tube 
(Fig. 664), the shorter leg of & 
which is closed; a few drops 
of ether are then passed into 
the closed leg, and the tube im- Fig. 664. 
mersed in a water bath at a 

temperature of about 45°. The mercury then sinks 
slowly in the short branch, and the space a b is filled 
with a gas which has all the appearance of air, and 
whose elastic force counterbalances the pressure of the 
column of mercury cd, and the atmospheric pressure on 
d. This gas is the vapor of ether. If the water be 
cooled, or if the tube be removed from the bath, the 
vapor which filis the p ab disappears, and the dro 
of ether is reproduced. If, on the contrary, the bat 
be heated still higher, the level of the mercury descends 
below ò, indicating an increased tension. See STEAM. 
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Vannes, (nakn' ,) annul. city itid seaport of. France, 
C. dept. Morbihan, at the mouth of a river of same 
name, 310 m. W. S. W. of Paris. Pog 16.02), 

Van Rensselaer, SrepiEN, vun“ IV,) an Ameri- 
can statesman, called " The Patroon " from his Knicker- 
bocker descent, was pm. dti N. Y. State iu 1764. Hle come 
mateled the State militia in the war of 1812, and sub- 
sequently became one of the cluef promoters ot the 
Ene Canal. Distinzuishied by his patronage of arts and 
letters, he fonnded at Troy, in 1524, the Rensselaer In- 
stitute now the Polytechnic School j, and held for pany 
years thechancellorship of the State University. D. isis, 

Vansittart, (“r- jan island of Brit. N. American, 
bet. Southampton Island and Melville Peniusula; X. 
Lat. 629 40, W. Ion. 549. 

Wan Wert, (%%. in Ohio, a N. co. adjoining Indiana; 
area, SA) sq. miles.—A town, C. of ubove co., ldo m. 
N. W. of Columbus. 

Van Zandt, (-zi»^) in Teras, a N. RE. cent ral co.; are, 
600 aq. m.: C. Canton. 

Var, (rater, a S. E. dept. of France, washed by the Medi- 
terrunean; aret, 2,520 8j. m. It has a mountaineus 
surface, and fertile soil, drained by the Var and other 
rivers. C. Draguignan. 1%. 08,240, 

Varangzio, (cih-rat'se-o,) or Varazze, a seaport of N. 
Italy, p. aud 18 m. S. W. of the city of Genoa, Pop. 9,000, 

Variable, (cu’re-a-bl.) (From L. variibilis, change- 
able.] (Mat.) A quantity which is continually either 
increasing or diminishing, in pursuance of a certain 
law, as distinguished from a consfands. 

Variance, (cire ins) From L. rariantia.] (Late, ) 
That discrepancy in the statement of facta which is 
sometimes presented by important documents tendered 
in evidence in à suit before court, 

Variation, caereashün. (From L. variatio.) (Geog. 
aud Nar.) A deviation of the inaznetical needle from 
the true north point; called also declination; which is 
dependent on the enrth's motion and a subordinate elec- 
trical action, — i ran.) The change in the termination 
of nouns and adjectives, constituting what is called 
case, number, and gemiler. — (Mus) Tho ditlerent man- 
ner of playing or singing the same air or tune, by sub- 
dividing the notes. iuto several others of less value, or 
by adding grace, &.; yet so that the air itself may bo 
discovered through all its embellishments, — V. of bie 
moon. (Ast) An inequality in the moon's motion, de- 
pending on her angular distance from the sun. It is 
due to that part of the sun's disturbing foree which is 
at right angles to the radins vectors and which acceler- 
ates the moon, from quadmatures to syzyzies; but re- 
tards it from syzyzies to quadratures., It was not vb- 
served by the ancient astronomers, 

Waricella, (cir-e-llah.) or Caickesx-pox, [From L. 
taricula, a small, distended vein]. (Med) A disease 
characterized by vesicles scattered over the body, which 
are glabrous, transparent, and about the size of peas. 
They appear in successive crops, are covered by a thin 
pellicle, and, about the third, fourth, or fifth. day from 
their appearance, burst at the top, and conerete into 
small, puckered scabs, which rarely leave a pit in 
the skin. I. is not contagious, At times, it prevails 
epidemically. The treatment is extremely simple; 
rest, abstinence, und. the autiphlogistie regimen being 
all that is generally required. 

Waricocele, (vire-ko-s1.) (From L. earícis, and Gr. 

kilè, hernia.) (Surg.) Morbid dilatation of the veins 
of the spermatic cord. 

Varicose, (cir'ekoz) [L. varie]. (Med.) An opi- 
thet applied to veins of the body that are permanently 
distended. 

Variety, (vah-rve-te.) [From L. raritas.) (Nat. Hist.) 
A technical term applied toa rice of animals and plants 
that differ froin the type by constant characters. Inter- 
mediate links eonnect the aberrant forms with the nor- 
mal ones, otherwise the race would take rank as a dia- 
tinct species. 

Varinas, (cih-rends) a town of the republic of Ven- 
ezucla, C. of à p. of same name, 50 m. S. E. of Merida. 
Pop, 14,000, 

Variola, (r«eri'oàh.) (Med.) The Swartr-Pox, q.v. 

Vnriolite. (caries) From L. rerio, E. variegate, 
and Gr. fes a stone]. (Mino A Kind of porphvritie 
rock, iu which the imbedded substances are imper- 
fectly crystallized, or are rounded, giving the stone a 
Bpotted appearance. It is an aggregate of felspar and 
quartz. 

Variorum Editions, (vdr-e-o'rim e-lish'nz) IL. 
veariorin, of different: persons]. (J4^/éog.)) | Editions 
of the Greek and Roman classics, in which the notes of 
difterent commentators are inserted, 

Varix, (rariss) pl. VARICES. L.] (Med) Annneven 
swelling or dilatation of a vein. Varices are owing to 
local retardation of the venous circulation; and, in 
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goma caras, to relaxation of the parietes of the veins. 
They are very common in the superficial verus of the 
lower limbs. The tumor or tumors formed by vares 
are &oft, knotty, unequal, indolent, and bvid ; witout 
pulsation, and yielding readily to the impression of the 
finger; but returning ss Roon as the compreasioD i dis- 
continued. Sometimes the vein. bursts and gives rive 
to. hemorrhage. The treatment is usually palliative. 
and consists in exerting a unilorm and constant pres- 
sure upon the part by means of an appropriate banda 

Varna, (rar nah,) a fortif. seaport of Turkey in Lu- 
rope, p. Bulgaria, at the head of a bay of same name, on 
the Black Sea, ^0 m. E of Shnuoda, In 1825 it &urrem 
dered to the Russians after a three months’ siege, aud 
it tormed the base ef operaticns for the Allied armies 
iu the Crimean War, 1554. Pop. 30,000. 

Varnish, (catynish.) [Fro vernia) A fluid which, 
when spread thiuly over a solid surface, fertis a custing 
impervious to air and moisture; apnd generally gives it 
a smooth and polished appearance. Varnishes are 
formed by dissolving substances, which are almost 
always resinous, in rectified alcohol, or in fixed or 
volatile oils; thus producing spint varnrisles, or oil vor- 
neshes, The resins most generally used are Turpentine, 
Copal, Lac, Mastic, Elemi, Sandarach, Amber, B-nzoin, 
Amine, Camboge, Dragon's blood, Caoutchouc, and As- 
phaltuim. 

Varro, Morcvs TrRENTIUS, (edr'/ro) a Roman writer 
on Grammar and Agriculture, who flourished in the Ist 
century, B. €. 

Vräunk. r- nah.) [Bansk.] (Hind. Myth.) The 
deity who presides over the waters of the ocean; cor- 
responding with Neplune of classic mythology. 

Varvesite, (radirvsit.) (Cheni.) Sec MANGANESE. 

Vasa. See GUSTAVUS, 

Vasarhelly, (cusalr+A/Tye,) & town of Hungary, on 
the Torna, 25 m. W. of Veszprim. J op. 28.000 — Au- 
ether, on Lake liodós, 14 m. N. E. of Szegedin. Pep. 
36,000, 

Vasari, GIORGIO, trah-eh’re.) an Italian painter. archi- 
tect, and writer on art, B. Arezzo, in 1512. His test 
title to celebrity rests however, upon his Litres of the 
Painters, Seniors. and. Architects 1580,) a work which 
is held in hich and deserved estimation. D. 1574. 

Vascular. (uisiudidr.) [From L. raechlum, a small 
vessel | Pertaining to the vessels of animal or vege- 
table bodies. — V. Zisaue. See BOTANY. 

Vase, re, or raiz.) From L. tasum, a hollow vesac].] 
(Arch.) A term supplied, in its widest signification, to 
all vessels adapted either for ornament or use. It is 
generally used ín this sense with reference to ancient 
art: in connection with modern art, it is restricted to 
vessels of an ornamental kind, 

Vassal, (vissii [From W. gwar-atel, a serving-man. 
(find, Lave.) One bound todo feudal service to his lord 
or superior, by virtue of the fiet held by him of the 
latter. 

Wat, (rit) [From A. S. fat.) Among tanners, the 
square receptacle in which raw hides are set to stcep.— 
(b. A measure in Belgium and Holland, forming 
the standard for liquids, and equivalent to 2201 imp. 
galls. 

Vatican, (vit-kon.) a magnificent palace of modern 
Rome, built upon the Vatican Hill, from which it de 
rives its name. A unldipg on this site was inhabited 
by Charlemagne in S60, Thepresent pile haus been irregu- 
larly enlarged, by a long series of Popes. It adjoins the 
church of St. Peter. and is of vast extent, the numler 
of rooms being at least 4,422. It contains a magnificent 
collection of antiquities, paintings, freacoes, &c., witha 
noble library. exceedingly rich in manuscripts. The 
museum of statuary alone is about a mile in length. 
The V. is the actual residence of the Pope. 

Vattel, Exnicit vos, ceoAt'tel;; an eminent Swiss juris- 
consult and writer on international law, B. in Neufcha- 
tel, 1714, became in 1746 the diplomatie representative 
nt Berne of Augustus, elector of Saxony and king of 
Poland. D. 1767. Has chief werk, Thr Wight of Nations, 
or tke Principles of Natural Law epplted to the Conduct 
andl Afairs of Nations and Sorereiqns, ia a standard 
authority on questions on international jurisprudence., 

Vanban, % /.) SEBASTIEN LE PRiSTRE, SEIGNEUR 
pk, n celebrated French military engineer, n. in Nièvre, 
1633. After some service under the Prince de Condé, 
be was attached. by Cardinal Mazarin to the royal 
army, of which he became chief engineer in 1655. He 
rendered eminent services to theartotfortification, and 
is looked upon as the first engineer of his time. D., 
a marshal of France, in 1707. 

Vaucluse. (AN,) a N. E. dept. of France, b. 8. and 
W. respectively by the rivers Durance and Rhone, 
Area, 1.370 sq.m. Surface diversified, with a fruitful 
soil. C. Avignon, Hop, 200,091. 
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Vaud, (ro) a W. canton of the Swiss Republic, divided 
from France on the V. by the Jura Mts., and b. S. by 
the Lake of Geneva. Area, 1,185 sq. m. It has many 
fertile valleys, and is drained by the waters of the Upper 
Rhone. C. Lausanne, . 216,157. 

Vaudeville, (vdd’vél.) [Fr.] (Dram, Lit.) In theat- 
rical parlance, the name given to an interlude (gener- 
ally in one or two acts), with or without musical 
accompaniments. 

Vaudois, (The,) (vo'dvaw.) (Ecc. Hist.) See WAL- 
DENSES. 

Vandrenil, (vo-drool’,)a S.W, co. of Lower Canada, 
having N. the Lake of the Two Mountains, aud S. E. the 
St. Lawrence; area, 330 8q. m.; C. Vaudreuil. . 11,003. 

Vault, (vawlt.) [It. volia.) (Arch.) An ed roof, 
of which the materials support aud sustain each other ; 
it soar be circular, elliptical, &c. When its section 
rises higher than a semicircle, a F. is sur mounted; when 
not so high, it is surbased, 

WVaulting-shaft. (Arch.) A shaft, small column, 
or pillar, which supports the ribs 
ofa vault. Sbafts of this kind 
sometimes rise from the floor, 
and sometimes from the capital 
of a large pillar, or from a corbel 
or other projection. The most 
usual arrangement is that shown 
in Fig. 665, where the shaft rises 
between the springings of the 
arches of the nave. 

Vauxhall, (vewkz'awl,) a dist. 
of London, England, on the Sur- 
rey side of the Thames, formerly 
noted for its ＋ pleasure- 
gardens. Pop. 35,831, 

Vavasor, (vdv'ah-wir,) an an- 
cient title of nobility in Eug- 
land ; said by Camden to be next 
below a baron. It was used in 
France to siznify those held im- 
mediately under the nobility. 
In the French romance it meant 
a poor gentleman. 

Veal, (r//.) [From Fr. veau, a 
calf.) The flesh of calves, after 
being dressed and prepared for 
human food. 

Vector, (vék'tür) or RADIUS 
VECTOR, [L., acarrier.| (Ast.) 
A straight line which is sup- 
posed to be drawn from the 
centre of a planet to the centre 
of the sun. —(Geom.) A straight 
line drawn from the focus of a 


conic section to any point of the Fig. 665. 
curve. VAULTING-SHAFT, 

Vedas, (The.) (va’dah z.) (A. D. 1300.) 
[Saus.] The sacred writings of 


the Hindoos, of great antiquity but uncertain date, 
believed by the Brahmins to have been revealed by 
Brahma. They are in Sanskrit, and, though forming 
one work, they are divided into four parts, viz, &ig 
Veda, Yajur Veda, Sama Veda, and Atharvana Veda, 
They are regarded as containing the true knowledge of 
God, of his religion, and his worship. 

Vedette, (ve-del’,) or Vivette. Fr.] (Mil) A sentinel 
on horseback, detached from the main body of the army 
to discover and give notice of the enemy's movements. 

Veerumgaum, (veer’oom-gim,) a town of Hindostan, 
British pres. Bombay, 35 m. N. E. of Ahmedabad. Pop. 
18,000, 

Wega, (ve'gah.) (Ast.) A star of the first magnitude in 
the constellation LYRA, g. v. 

Vegetable, („-t u-.) (From L. vegeto, I invigorate.) 
(Bot.) In a scientific sense, V. is a term synonymous 
with plant. Organic nature is divided into the Animal 
kingdom, (sce A NIMAL,) and the V. kingdom, (see BOTANY.) 
In a more special sense, the term V. is applied to any 
esculent plant. — Vegetation is the term employed to 
denote the growth of plants. 

Vegetable Ivory. (Bot) See PHYTELEPHAS. 

Vegetable Marrow, (7) Sce Cucunsit\ces. 

Vegetal, (véje-tdl.) [From L. vegetus, exhibiting life.) 
(Piysiol.) A terin applied to the class of vital pasaon 
ena common to plants and animals; viz., digestion 
and nutritive assimilation, growth, absorption, secre- 
tion, excretion, circulation, respiration, generation; as 
contradistipgnished from tbe second class of vital 
phenomena, víz., sensation and volition peculiar to ani- 
mals. The first are called the vegetal functions, the 
second the animal functions ; and the powers or forces 
on which they depend bave been termed, respectively, 
the vegetal life, and the animal life. 
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Veglia, (vá//y«/,) an island of the Adriatic Sea, belong- 
ing to Austria, and lying to the N.W. of the Gulf of 
Quarnero, with a C. town of same name, Ext. 23 m. in 
n by 12 in breadth, Pop, 16,580. . 

Vehicle, (va'e-kl.) (From L. vehiculum.] (Pharm,) Any 
pre aration which serves as a means for in ucing 
medicine into the stomach. — ( Paint.) The medium, or 
liquid used in the diluted E kc perro of pigments, be- 
fore application to the surface of the subject in hand. 

Vehmie Courts. B est fehm - gericMe.] Criminal 
courts established iu Germany during the Middle Ages, 
called also free courts ; and seemingly derived from those 
ancient tribunals of the German tribes which were held 
in the open air. In the 13th century they became 
formidable, from being then modelled on & system of 
secret organization ; it is said that 100,000 persons were 
at one time affiliated to tlie society. They were bound 
to attend the secret meetings of the courts when Bum- 
moned; and to execute their decrees, if necessary, by 
taking the life of persons condemned. Sometimes these 
courts bad tbe effect of repressing the lawless violence 
of the vobility, but they were also liable to be per- 
verted to the gratification of private malice, Various 
leagues were entered into in the 16th century to put 
them down, and this was ultimately effected by the in- 
troduction of a better system of judicature and police 
in the various states. 

Veil, (ve'i.) (Anc. Geog.) An ancient city of Italy, whose 
inhabitants combated the rising power of Rome, from 
the 1 times of the monarchy, until Camillus 
took their city in 396 p. c., after a siege of 10 years. 

Vein, (rdu.) [L. vena.) (Anat,) The veins are vessels 
for the conveyance of blood from every part of the body 

to the heart. They are found wherever there are arte- 

ries, and, altogether, form the venous system, which 
may be subdivided into two distinct seco systems. 

1. The General venous system, which commences in all 

the o , by very minute radicles; and terminates 

in the heart by the cava and the coronary vein. 2. The 

Abdominal venous system,which is limited to the ab- 

dominal cavity; commences, also, by a great number 

| of branches, and terminates in the liver by a single 
trunk, which subdivides in that organ. It is called, 
also, the System of the Veua Porta, or the Portal System. 

See CIRCULATION. — ( Bal.) Veins are the fibrovascular 

tissue of leaves, through which is carried into the 

parepchyma.—(Geol) A crack, re, or crevice in a 

rock, more or less vertical, caused by the contraction 

cian, dns dp. or metamorphoses, or by the mechanical 
disturbance of a rock, which have been filled by ma- 
terials different from the body of the rock. Veins con- 
taining substances that have been injected in a state 
of fusion from heat, have had their origin in some in- 
ternal force; while those filled with mineral deposits 

"v d or may not be connected with upheaval. Granitic 

and tra veins differ from dykes chiefly in the 
greater size of the latter. Mineral veins are filled with 
different kinds of crystalline minerals. Quartz and 
calcite are the most common of these suhstances; but 
frequently several different minerals occur in the same 
vein, some of these being metallic ores. 

Velasquez, Dieco, (vá-/az'keth,) a Spanish general, 
who accompanied Columbus in his second voyage, and 
founded the city of Havana. D. 1523. 

Velasquez, Dos Dito RODRIGUEZ DE SILVA Y, a cele- 
brated Spanish painter, B. at Seville, 1599; p. 1660. V. 
is, after Murillo, the greatest of Spanish painters. His 
portraits are, for force, penetration, directness, and se- 
verity of truth, of almost unrivalled merit. His his- 
torical pictures and landscapes are also of rare value. 

Velez Malaga, (cai'laith,) à town of Spain, in Anda- 
lusia, 16 m. E. of Malaga. Pop. 17,000, 

Velez Rubio, a town of Spain, p. Almeria, 22 m. from 
Lorca, Pop. 14,300. 

Velites, (veli'teez.) (Anc. Hist.) The light-armed in- 
fantry attached to a Roman legion. Their arms were 
Lows, slings, javelins, a light wooden buckler covered 
with leather, and a head-piece. 

Velletri, (ce-/ai'tre) a town of Italy, in the former 
States of the Church, 20 m. from Rome, on a command- 
ing eminence at the foot of Mount Artemisis. Pop. 


13,425. 

Vellon, ( qf eei fSp.] A Spanish money of account; 
as, a hundred reals vellon ; — answering to the English 
sterling. 


Vellum, (vél'liim.) [Fr. velin.) A fine kind of parch- 
ment made of calf-skin, rendered particularly clear and 
white. 

Velocipede, (ve-lis’e-péd.) Fr., from L. velox, swift, 
and pes, a foot.) A dm carriage propelled by 
the feet of the rider, acting on treadles attached to 
levers connected with the axis by cranks, or e4 pins 
projecting from the spokes. A large number of patents 
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have been taken out both in Europe and the U. States, 
and fora time this vehicle, of little practical value, oc- 
cupied the attention of those addicted to athletic sports. 

Velocity. (r-/ose-te.) [L. velocitas] (Dynamics.) Switt- 
ness or rapidity of motion, In order to measure F. we 
require both a unit of space and a unit of time. One body 
is said to have a greater V. than another when it moves 
over a greater spice in the same time, or an equal space 
in less tune. The FL of a body is uniform when it passes 
through equal spaces in equal times; and variable, when 
the spaces passed through in equal times are unequal. 
Unitorm V. is measured by the length of path passed 
over in a unit of time. This length is usnally expressed 
in feet, And the time in seconds, Frequently, however, 
other units are chosen ; thus, a train may proceed with 
a speed of 40 miles an hour, a chip may sail with 
a speed of 10 knots an hour. V. expressed in other 
units may, however, be readily reduced to feet per 
second. Absolute V. is the V. of a body, considered with- 
out reference to the motion of any other body. Relative 
V. is that which has respect to the V. of another mov- 
ing body. Angular V. is the V. of a body revolving 
about a fixed point or axis, measured by the anglo 
through which it turns in a unit of time. The F. with 
which a body begins to move is termed initial V. When 
the F. increases uniformly, the iucreuse per second is 
termed tho acceleration (q. v.). 

Velvet. (vlt.) [From L. villosus, flocculent.] (Manuf) 
A fabric in which, besides the ordinary warp and weft, 
which are usually arranged as in twill-weaving, there 
ig also a supplementary weft, consisting of short picces 
of silk, cotton, or woollen thread doubled under the 
regular weft, and brought to the surface in loops which 
are so close together as to conceal the regular web. The 
loops are afterwards cut evenly,and the ends thus made 
constitute a covering resembling avery short fur. When 
the material ia silk, it is called teleet ; when cotton, vel- 
velcen. 

Venango, (ve-ndn4'go) in Pennsylvania, a N. W. co.; 
arez, 800 sq. m. It is rich in minerals, petroleum espe- 
cially. C. Franklin. 

Venation, (ve-na'shtin.) [Same deriv.] (Bot) The 
disposition of veins or ribs in a leaf or other organ. 

Vendée, (La.) (randa) a W. dept. of Frunce, washed 
by the Atlantic. Area, 2.620 sq. m. C. Napoleon-Venidee, 
This dept. has given name to an insurrectionary out- 
break of the Breton royalists in 1792 under the leader- 
ship of De La Rochejaquelein, Charette, and others. 
The insurgents were called Chouans, from the cry of 
the sereech-owl (chatuan?), an imitation of which was 
a signal used during their nightly meetings. Defeated 
and nearly exterminated by the forces ot the Conven- 
tion in the following year, the revolt broke out afresh 
in Wud and lingered on until March 1796, Pop. 404,473. 

Vendemiaire, (ron'g)-da'me-uir.) [Fr.] (Hist) Tho 
first month of the French revolutionary calendar, com- 
mencing Sept, Z2, ending Oct. 21. 

Vendetta, (cn Ueth.) It., vengeance.) The name 
given in Corsica to a blood-feud carried on hereditarily, 
and out of a spirit of private vengeance, between 
families. 

Vendome. Louis Josepa, Dee pp, (ran-dim'’,) a cele- 
brated French military cominander, B. 1154, was the 
grandson of Cesar, Duc de Vii the legitimized son of 
Henri IV. by Gabrielle P Estrées, He distinguished 
himself in all the campaigns of Lonis XIV., but chiefly 
in the War of the Spanish Succession, D. 1712. 

Vendime, a manuf. town of France, dept. Lotre-et- 
Cher, on the Loire, 40 m. W. of Orleans. Lop, 10,082, 

Vendor, or Vender, (% “r.) (From L. vendere, to 
seli.] (Lue) One who sella to another the exclusive 
right of ownership ia a certain thing, either acting for 
himself as principal, or on behalf of another as agents 
as distiuzuish.sl from rembe, or the person to whom 
such sale is eflected. — VENDUE, an open sale by public 
auction or outcry, 

Veneering, (vener'ing.) (Arte) The art of placing 
& thin piece of a more valuable wood on another which 
js less expensive in the construction of articles of fur- 
niture; a mahogany on oak, or deal, or Spanish maliog- 
any on an inferior kind. 

Venereal Diseuse, (rie resi.) (Med) Soc BY PILIS. 

Venesection, en- - xL an) [From L. renn, u vein, 
and ctio an incision.] Sura.) An incision into a vein, 
for the abstraction of blood. See BOOD-LETTI Na. 

Venetia, (re-ne's'ioh,) a territorial division of N. Italy, 
embracing the prova. Bellune, Padua, Rovigo, Verona, 
Treviso, Udine, Verona, and Vicenza. Until 1866 it con- 
stituted a govt. of the Austrian empire. Pop, 2,540,280, 

Venezuela, rene zwe la.) (It., " Little Venice," a S. 
American republic, occupying the extreme N. central 

rtion of that continent. bet. N. Lat. 2212’, W. Lon. 
Td’. On the N. it is b. by the Caribbean Sea, E. by 
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British Guiana, 8. by Brazil, and W. by the U. 8. of Co- 
lombia. Area, 368,235 sq.m. Length, from E. to W., 
750 m.; mean breadth, 550 m.; extent of coast-line, 1,554 
m. The entire country is drained by the Orinoco and 
ita numerous tributaries, with the exception of the 
tract of seaboard lying N. of the Venezuelan Andes. 
The S. and S. E. sections are very generally mountainous 
and densely wooded, with the Parima chain extending 
nearly the whole length of the Brazilian frontier. The 
coust-line is very irregular, and presents some extensive 
indentations, Buch as the gulfs of Paria, Triste, and 
Venezuela, the latter opening into the great inland sea 
called the Lake of Maracaibo. The N.E. angle of the 
State is taken up by the delta of the Orinoco, a low-lying, 
swiunpy region. V. has a soil of exceeding fertility, pro- 
ducing cocoa (the finest in the world), coffee, sugar, in- 
dixo, cotton, and tobacco. Among the forest-trees are 
the mahogany, rosewood, Satinwood, black and white 
ebony, caoutchouc, fustic, and logwood. There are also 
large tracts covered by the cinchona or Peruvian-bark 
tree. V. is divided into 13 states, and has for its chief 
towns and cities, Caracas (the cap.), Maracaibo, Ciudad 
Bolivar, Puerto Cabello, and Laguayra. The govt. (based 
upon aconstitution adopted in 1830, and modified and 
extended in 1563) is copied from that of the U. States. 
During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1868, the revenue 
(principally derived from customs duties) amounted to 
7 1.390, 055. and the expenditure to $4,560,760; the public 
debt at the same time stood at $71,900,000. Value of 
imports, 1869-70, , 319.7 7; exports, $7,000,208. The 
Roman Catholic is the State religion, and toleration is 
extended to all others, This country was first discovered 
by Columbus in 1498. Ojeda and Vespucci, following him 
the next year, guve it its present name from their bar- 
ing met with a Carib village built on piles near Lake 
Maracaibo. The Spaniards founded their first settle- 
ment at Cumuna in 1520, and theuceforward remained in 
possession until 1811-13, when the Venezuelans joined 
the other Hispano-Atnerican peoples ín declaring for 
independence, and consequently joined the Colombian 
Confederation, Ou the dissolution of the latter in 1821, 
V. became a self-electod independent republic, and has 
since remained go, despite intestinal political commo- 
tions which, in the true Iispano-American fashion, 
have been of almost yearly occurrence, culminating in 
1570 inn civil war of some dimensions, originating in 
rival claims to the presidency. Between 1860-1870 it 
has been proved by statistics that not fewer than 60,000 
persons have perished in factious emeutes and insurrec- 
tionary outbreaka,. Claiins made by Great Britain, 
extending the territory of British Guiana into districts 
claimed to belong to V., have produced an international 
question between the two countries, in which the U. 
S. hns taken steps to support V., on the basis of the 
Monroe Doc'rine. 

Venice, (cc is,) [It. VENEZIA, ] a N. E. p. of Italy, b. E. 
und S.E. by the Adriatic, and having its coast - line 
threaded by a net-work of layoons, extending a length 
of 25 m. bet. the Lile and Brenta rivers, and dotted 
with small islands, on which the city of Venice, the 
cap. is built. Pop. 204,650.— VENICE, a famous city, 
C. of above p., and of the whilom Republic of Venice, 
at the head of the Adriatic Sea, 70 m. W. of Trieste, 
lies in N. Lat. 45° 25’ 9", E. Lon. 12° 20’ 2”. This city 
is of unique construction, being built upon wooden 
piles restiug upon a series of 80 small íslets separated 
froin one another by canals, and divided from the main 
waters of the Adriatic by the Littorale, a kind of sand 
causeway connecting by a viaduct with the mainland. 
The canals between the islands are spanned by 40 
bridges, and form, so to speak, the public thorongh- 
fares traversed by means of gondolas. The Grand 
Canal, constituting the great dividing artery of this 
Juhyrinthine water-aystem, is crossed by the Rialto, the 
finest of Venetian bridges, consisting of a single arch, 
aud with its upper surface divided by two ranges af 
shops into three narrow parallel streets. The chief 
architectural features of V. are concentrated in and 
around the great square of St. Mark, which contains 
the cathedral of that name and the fine old palace of 
the doges. The churches of F. are replete with works 
of pictorial art of inestimable value, the production of 
the great painters of the Venetian school. The great 
library, with its museum and cabinet of objects of virtu 
is one cf the finest in Europe. The naval dockyard and 
arsenal are also e objects. . is the centre 
of a considerable foreign commerce, and is largely en- 
gaged in the manuf. of jewelry, silk and velvet stuffs, 
porcelain, glass, &c.—This city dates its foundation from 
421, when it arose from the sea to serve as an asylum 
for those whom the irruption of the Huns under Attila 
had driven from the mainland. In 607 it was consti 
tuted an independent state, under an elective prince who 
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assumed the title 
potic powers were for a long 


prosperity during the 13th cent., being then the fore- 
most naval and commercial state in Europe. 
valry h the Turks 
Levantine colonies, 


tency, 80 much 
of the ocean-route 
Hope, she 
aud declined 


: and was 
held by the latter until her surrender of the Venetian 
y after the Prusso-Austrian war of 1866. 


(vén-i're fa-she'ds.) (L., * cause to 
the sheriff of a county, 
him to summon the attendance of a certa 
number of citizens duly qualified to act as jurors. 
Veni sancti Spirio (veni sángk'& spir'e-Lüs.) (L., 
“Come, Holy =P ie ( Eccl.) In the Roman Catholic 
Church, a sequence n the of the Whitsuntide 


Mass. 
Venison, (vcn zn.) tp L. venatio, a pursuit of game.] 
(Cookery-) The flesh of deer prepared for food. 

(van-loo’,) à fortif. commercial town and river- 


Venloo, 
on the Maas, 15 m. N. N. E. 


port of Holland, p. Limburg, 


myriap: 
they preserve in a particular reservoir, to use as u means 
of attack or defence. 
Wenose, (ve-ndz’.) From L. vena, a vein.) (Bot.) Pos- 
sessing veins or reticulations, as certain leaves. 
Vent, (vént.) [From Fr. fente.) (Mach.) The sectional 
area of the calorimeter of à steam-boiler. — (Mil.) The 
age in a piece of ordnance by means of 
which fire is communicated to the charge within. 
(ven- le- la hd u.) From L ventilatio.] 
( Hygiene.) The act of renewing the air of vessels, hos- 
pitals, and apartments, where many 
The utility of such re- 
is conside that at- 
its oxygen during respiration, and 
Stagnant air, also, be- 
and where 


. This is, indeed, 

of the mortality which occurs in camps 
and cities, and hence one of greatest hygienic im- 
provements of modern times has been a proper atten- 
tion to circulation of air, and various arrangements 
have been made f in hospitals and simi- 
lar establishments. almost all, however, 
based on the renewal of air by suction, forcing, or 
both. Instruments used for the purpose of renew- 
ing the air in ships, &c., are called ven- 
tilators. 

ventral. (vén’trdl.) [From L. venter, 
(Anat.) Having reference or belonging 
jnal regions of the body.— ventral Fins. 


the abdomen.] 
to the abdom- 
(Zoül) Bee 
FINS. 

ventricles, (ven'tre- la) L. ventriculus, the 
dim. of rener, the belly. word applied to 
certain small cavities in the two cavities 
the blood into the arteries 
&c. 


to the cavities in different parts of the brain, 
Ventriloquism, («irit o-icwi 


hearer is induced to refer the sound to some 
other place. any peculiar struc- 
ture of the organs of voice, but upon practice and dex- 
terity. The name is founded upon the mistaken sup- 
position that the voice proceeds from the belly. The 
art of the ventriloquist consists mainly in taking à 
deep inhalation of breath, and then allowing it to 
slowly; the sounds of the voice being modi 
of the muscles of the upper part 


venue. ( ecn'y00.) From L. vicinia, neighborhood : — 
to be tuken.| (Law.) 
The place where an action is laid, that is, the country 
in which the cause In certain cases, the 
court has power to change the venue. 


and to whom des- Venus, 
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beauty, 
was said) 
foam of the sea, OT 
(as other legends 
said) the dau hter 
of Jupiter ant Di- 
one. She was mar- 
ried to Vulcan, 
but is represented 
as indulging in 


amours with Mars, 
Jupiter, Neptune, 
Mercury hus, 


ra. 
to her 


in return; 
and the evils she 
worked among mor- 
tals are the theme 
of many legends. 
She bore as many 
names as there are 
aspects of love, and 
finally they were 
regarded as the 
pames of different 
deities. Sparrows 
and doves were cus- 
tomarily yok to 
her chariot; her 
girdle inspired all 
hearts with passion 
for the wearer; and 
her son, Cupid, was 
her attendant and 
minister. The myr- 
tle was sacred to 
her. The figure of 
y. was & favorite 
subject of ancient 
sculptors. The three 
most famous speci- 


Venus. 
tho planets. and the 
sun. 


As the earth’s mean d 


turns to successive conjunctions are 


mated at about 7,510 m.; 


(Myth.) The goddess 


683), the V. of Milo 
(Fig. 666). 

The brightest and most beautiful of all 
2d in order of distance from the 
The mean distance of V. 


933 


of love and 


Fig. 666.—VENUS or THE VATICAN. 


(Fig. 473), 


66,134,- 
least 65,682,000 
is 91,430,000 


that the distance of V.from the earth va- 
000 and 


ab m. The 


and the re- 
separated by a 


Her diameter js esti- 


her volume 0:855, the earth's 


being 1; her density almost exactly equal to the earth'8; 


as affording u 
sun from the earth. 


V. might thus 


the earth's the same 


oa, This phenomenon, called a trans& 
of V.. is of the utmost importance 
means of estimating the distance of tho 


to the astronomer, 


suggestion 
be utilized. The esti- 


mate of the sun's distance or parallax, was educed by 


that the cause of the discrepancy is to 
due to irradiation, which causes & black 

r between the disc of V. and the sun’s 
time of the internal contacts. 


in unison 


which took place 
servers were Very 
the contacts, but time 


mers to various remote places to observe 


The U.8., 
sent astrono- 
the transit 
these ob- 


can be completed and compared with those of the foreign 


astronomers, 


so as to come toa more accurate estimate 


of the sun’s distance. The next transit occurred in 1852. 


us's Hair. 
Cruz, (va'rah 


ven 
Vera 


See ADIANTUM. 
krooz,) I Sp., Holy 


Oross, “] a 8. R 
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State of Mexico, on the W. coast of the Gulf of Cam- 
peachy, and b. W. by Oujuca, Puebla, and Queretaro. 
Area, 27,595 aq. m. Ita W. surface is elevated, culmi- 
nating in the mountain Orizaba, 17,374 ft. above the sea. 
The coast-country is low, sandy, and unhealthy. Boil 
highly fertile. Fop. 459,782. — Vena CAUSE, a seaport of 
Mexico, aud C. of above State, lies on a swampy plain 
on the shores of the Mexican gulf, in N. Lat. 199 11’, 
W. Lon. 969 V, 185 miles E. of the city of Mexico. Its 
harbor is defended by the castle of San Juan de Ulloa, 
on an island at its entrance, and it is the entrepót of a 
considerable commerce with the U. States and Europe. 
This city, founded by the followers of Cortez, in the 16th 
ceut., was occupied by the French ín 1829, and bom- 
barded and reduced by the Americans under Gen. Scott, 
in 1847. Ip. 10,000. 

Verandah, (ve-rdn'daA.) A term of Restern origin ap- 
plied to a light gullery external to a house, supported 
ou pillars, and often inclosed in front with lattice-work. 
In England, verandahs ure frequently met in villas and 
cottage residences, attached to sitting-rooms on the 
ground-floor, where they afford a good substitute for u 
colonnade. 

Veratrum, (cerc'trüm.) (Bot) A genus of the O. 
Melunthacew, consist- 
ing of perennial 
herbe with creepin 
roots, ovate point 
leaves, ana panicles 
of polygamous flow- 
ers. hey are re- 
markable for their 
powerfully acrid pro- 
perties. V. ADR 
(Fig. 667) of Europe, 
and F. viride of N. 
America, are called 
White  Hellebore. 
Their rootstucks, col- 
lected for medicinal 
purposes, are ex- 
tremely acrid, and in 
poisonous doses pro- 
duce inflammation of 
the stomach and 
bowels, and finally in- 
sensibility and death. 

Verb, (virb.) [From 


Fig. 667. — WHITE HELLEDORE. 


L. verbum, literally, a word.] (Gram.) 4 part of the 
speech, consisting of an attribute affirmed. Verba aro 
divided into transitive, intransitive, and passive. A verb 
substantive expresses mere affirmation, without refer- 


ence to any property or attribute. 
Verbal, (vürbdl.) (Same deriv.) (Gram.) A substan- 
pb ass derives c a verb; those in English end- 
ng in , ive, are of Latin entage. 
Verbascum, (eürbdrküm.) I. (Hot) The Mul- 
leins, a gen. of the order Serophulariacee, consisting of 
tall erect stroug - growing berbe, frequently covered 
all over with thick wool, and charwcterized by hav- 
ing 5 fertile stamens. The Great Mullein, Bullock's 
Luogwort, Hig-taper or High-taper, V. thapeus, have 
a mucilaginous bitterish taste, and a decoction of 
them is employed in domestic practice in catarrh and 
diarrhoea. 
Verbatim, (vür-ba'tbe,) or VexnATIM. Er LITERATIX. 
[L. Lat.] (Lit.) Word for word, orlettor by letter; as, 
a verbatim accouut. 
. Verbeuncen, (vür-be-ma'se-e.) (Bot.) Tho Vervains, 
an O. of plants, all. Echiales, consisting of trees, shrubs, 
vr herba with the ]euves usually opposite withont 
stipules, and flowers interminal spikes, heads, or pani- 
cles, or in opposite cymes or clusters, The species are 
mostly tropical Various species of the gen. Verbeua — 
as V. officinalis of Europe, and V. «ubletia of S. America. 


are extensively cultivated for their fragrance and 


beauty ; but the remarkable virtues which the common 
Verbeua was iu olden times reputed to posseas are ap- 
parently imaginary. The Verbena of the perfumers is 
the leinon-grass. See ANDROPOGON, 

Verbesina, (vür-be-se'nah.) ( Hot.) Tha Crownbread, 
a Feu. of American herbs, shrubs, or even small trees, O. 
Asteraceie, possessing little interest beyond the botani- 
cal characters, 

Vercelli. GAC.) a manuf. town of N. Italy, p. Pied- 
mont, at the poiut of Junction vf the Resia and Cervo 
rivars, 14 m. N. of Casale. Pop. 30,345. 

Vercheres, (mr-i&air,) a co. of Lower Canada, b. on 
the St. Lawrence. Pop. 12,717. 

WVerde-antique, (ra- a e.) (From It. verde 
99609, ancient green.) (in.) A beautiful stone of a 
dark-green color, with patches of white, and sometimes 
aleo black abd red. It i» a kind of hard breccia, aud 
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was much prized by the ancient Romans, end is stili in 
great favor in Italy. 

Verdi, Givserre, (vdr de,) an eminent Italian composer 
of unexampled popularity, B. at Rancola, in the duchy 
of Parma, 1814. His pp. compositions are se 
operas; and the Lombardi, one of his first productions, 
1841, laid the fuundation of hie fame. His best-known 
operas are: Nabucodonosor, Ernani, Due Foscari, Attila, 
Macbeth, I Mosnadieri, Louisa Milter, Rigoletto, N 
Trowa tore, (1858.) La Fraviata, Un ballo in Maschera, and 
Don Carlos. His more recent operas are Gioranaa 
d'Arco, (1868,) La Forza del Destino, (1860,) and Aida, 
(1572.) 

Verdiet, (vür/dikt.) [L. verediet m, truly said.] (Lw.) 
The answer of a jury given to the court concerning any 
matter of fact in any case, civil or crimiua!, committed to 
their trial and examination. A yeciu] V. is one not 
delivered generally in favor of either plaintiff or de- 
fendant, but stating the facts; and referring the law 
arising from them to the Judgment of the court, which, 
in criminal cases, will say whether or not there isa crime 
in law. 

Verdigris, (vár/de-7ris) (Chem.) See ACETATES. 

Verditer, (vdrde-tàr.) [From Fr. rert-de-tvrre, earthy 
green.) (Chem.) A pigment which is extensively used 
in common painting. It is either blue or green, the 
latter being generally known as Bremen Green. It is 
formed by a very complicated process from blue vitriol, 
or sulphate of copper, sea-salt, metallic copper. muriatic 
acid, caustic potash, and water, and occupies three 
months in its manufacture. The blue ie moet valued. 

Verdun, (vair/'doon,) a fortif. end manuf. town of 
France, dept. Meuse. 28 m. N. of Bar-le-Duc. It was 
sturmed and occupied by the Prussians in 1792, and 
again in 1871. Pop. 12,78. 

Vergennes’, in Vernont.a city and port of Addison 
co., ut Otter Creek, 71 m. B. by E. of Burlington. A U. 
B. arsenal is establiehed here, and this place served as a 
naval rendezvous during the operations on Lake Cham- 
plain. in the war of 1812. Pop. 1,570. 

Vergniaud, (edrn-yo-0'.) PIERRE VICTURNTIEN, 8 leading 
orator among the French Giroudista, was B. at Limoges 
in 1759. He becanie a member of the Legielative As- 
sembly in 179], aud was president of the Convention 
which pronounced sentence of death npon the kiug. in 
1793. Inthe same year he himself suffered by the guil- 
lotine, being one of the twenty-two members of his 
party condemned at the instance of tbe Revolutionary 
Tribunal. 

Verjuiee, (virjoos.) [From L. veris gus, the juice of 
green vegetables.) A kind of harsh vinegar made of 
the expressed juice of the wild apple or crab, which has 
undergone the vinous fermentation. The French give 
this name to the sour liquor obtained from unripe 


es. 

vVermetl, (rr mi.) (Min. Among lapidarice, a var. 
of garnet, crimson-colored with a scintillation of yellow. 

Vermicelli, (vür-me-chcl'le.)) (It. ; from L. eerwicedus, 
alittle worm.) (Cook.) A paste made of wheat-four 
in the shape of worm-like cylinders of various diam- 
eters, the smallest or threadlike being termed V., and 
the larger Muearoni (q v.). 

Vermicnlar. ieùr-mik'u-idr.) (From I.. cmiculus, 
alittle worm.] Resembling the tortuous motion of a 
worm; as the F. motion of the intestines, called also 

sft ic. 

Vermiform. (eür/me-fórm.) [From L. vormis, a worm, 
and forma, shape.) (Anat.) A term applied to various 
parta in the human body, beering some resemblance to 
worms; as the V. process of the cerebellum. 

Vermiform Appendix. A tubutar process of the 
intestine, into whose small cavity seeds and portions of 
food occasionally lodge and produce inflammation. 10 
this is due the often fatal disease known as appendicitis. 

Vermillion, (-mil'yin.) Fr. vermillon.] (aint) A 
red pigment of a hue between scarlet and crimson. 
There are two kinds of F.: the one natural or native, 
and the other common or factitious. Natie V. or 
Cinnabar is found in several quicksilver mines, in the 
form of a ruddy sand, which only requires to be pari- 
fied. Common V. is made of the red sulphuret of mer- 
cury; or, as it was formerly called, fictitious cinnaber, 
reduced to a fine powder. 

WVermillion,in Lowisicna, a B. W. par., washed by the 
Mexican gulf; area, 1,850 square miles; Capital, Abbe. 
ville.—Iu Jlinois, an E. co., drained Ly a river of eame 
name; area, 900 square miles; Capital, Danville.—Iun 
Indiana, a W. co., on the Illinois border; ares, 290 
square miles; Capital, Newport. 

Vermont, rar nd l^ corruption of Fr. eerd — 
green mountain.) A N. B. and New England State 
the American Union, lying bet. N. Lat. 42° 44-459, W. 
Lon. 719 33'-73? 25/; and b. N. by Canada, I by New 
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Hampshire, S. by Massachusetts, and W. by New York. 
Area, 10,212 sq. m., or 6,535,080 acres. The surfare of 
the State is generally of an elevuted charncter, rising 
from upland plateaux in the centre to form tho Green 
Mountaius, u rango which bifurcates about the centro 
of the State, ite left fork sending out ramifications into 
Canada. These mountains exhibit a congeries of 
roundish hills, ranging from 2,000 to 2,500 ft. in height, 
and covered with vegetation to their very summits — 
thus giving name to the State. Fertile valleys and 
lains alternate with the hills in diversifying the 
cenic aspect of tho State, and form the water-channel 
of numerous rivers and streams, Chiof of the former is 
the Connecticut — forming the line of demarcation be- 
tweon F. and New Hampshire — with its feedors, the 
Passumpaic, Queechy, White, Black, and Deerfleld 
rivers. All these flow E. of the Green Mts. W. of that 
chain are the Missisquoi, Lainoille, and Winooski—all 
emptying into Lake Champlain. The last-named body 
of water separates the N. W. corner of tho Stato from 
that of Now York, and has on its E, banks, Burlington, 
a port which carries on an extensive commerce with 
Canada. The inain geological characteristics of V. 
belong to the lower silurian and azoic groups, and in- 
clude the gneiss and Devonian limestone formations, in 
addition to quartz. Hematite iron, argentiferous lead, 
manganese, pyrites of copper, &ud several kinds of 
claya, marbles, and building stones, are found in quan- 
tities more or joss large and diffused. Mining, however, 
has not yet been entered upon to uny noticeable extent. 
The soil of V. is of a loamy nature, sufficiently rich for 
most purposes of agriculture, and the mountain slopes 
constitute paature-lunda of an admirable kind. Heavy 
timber is abundant, and the lumber business one which 
is, accordingly, a prominent feature in the industrial 
economy of the State. Fish ure plentiful in many of 
the lakes and streams, although the falling off in the 
stock of salinon has induced recent effurts to be made 
for ite rehabilitation by means of pisciculture. Accord- 
ing to the U. S. census of 1650, F. had then 35,522 farms, 
of which number 50,760 were occupied by the own- 
ers, 2,164 rented for money, and 2,598 worked upon 
shares of preduct. The total number of farms in 1570, 
was 33,827, in 1860, 31,056, and in 1850, 29,763. The 
farm products for 1890 were chiefly as follows: Indian 
corn 2,022.015 bshs.; wheat 237,20; bshs.: outs 3, 742, 
282 bshs.; barley 267 625 bahs.; rye 71.733 behea. ; buck- 
wheat 356,614 bshs.; tobacco 131,422 lbs. Of iron, V. 
produced in 1890, 6,620 tons, against 1,526 tons in 1870. 
The manufacturing interests of V. embrace slate and 
marble cutting and polishing, iron-emcelting. and the 
making of earthenware and porcelain. Besides these, 
textile fabrice are nleo manufactured to a considerable 
extent, as al«o steam-engines and other machinery, ag- 
ricultural implementa, leather gouda, &c. V. is politi- 
cally divided into 14 cos., in which the chief centres of 
trade and pop. are Montpelier (the State cap.). Burling: 
tou, St. Johnsbury, Brattleboro’, Woodstock, Windsor, 
Rutland, Milddlebury, St. Albans and Manchester. The 
original State constitution adopted in 1777, bas under- 
gone several revisions—the latest in 1870—and, in its 
amended form, vests the executive power in a governor 
and lieutenant-governor, elected biennially, along with a 
treasurer. The legislature, under the nume of the Gen- 
eral Ancembly, consists of a senate (substituted in 1836 
in lieu ot the former gubernatorial council), and a house 
of represcutatives, the senators and town representatives 
being olected for a term of two years. I. sends two 
senators and two representatives to the Federal Con- 
gress. Tho total assessed value of real property 
was $102,437,102, of personal property 846, 806.967; amt 
raised by taxation in 1590, $194,692, V. has no public 
debt. Out of a school population of nearly 100,000, there 
are enrolled 76,238 pupils. with an average daily attende 
ance of 48,600. She expended in 1890 for public schools 
$454,285. V. has 2 higher colleges with a property val- 
ued at $350,000, and libraries connected therewith con- 
taining in all nearly 40,000 vols., besides other public 
and many large private libraries scattered throughout 
the State. In V. the most numerous of the religious 
denominations are the Congregntionulista, Methodists 
and Baptista. Education in its highest branches is pro- 
vided for in the University of Vermont, Middlebury and 
Norwich colleges, and by other seminaries of a private 
character. The total railroads of Vermont, numbered 
in 1880, 830 miles, excluding sidings, double track, &e., 
counting which, would make the grand total to ex- 
ceed 1,000 miles, built at a total cost of $37,858,273 
Other lines are in contemplation which, when com- 
pleted, canuot fail to add materially to her progress. 
Vermont was discovered and partially explored by 
Champlain in 1009, and received its first arrival of 
settlers at Brattleboro’ io 1774. Jurisdiction over it 


Vernation, (vir-ua'shün.) 


Veron ien. 
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came in course of years to be claimed both by New 
Hampshire and New York, and led, after a decision of 
the British Crown in favor of tho latter State, to a bor- 
der warfare between the Vermonters and the New York 
authorities. V. joined the other colonies in the struggle 
for independence, but did not succeed in being admitted 
into the Union as a State until 1791, when she freed 
herself from the trammels imposed by her New York 
connection by payment of a money indemnity. Pop. 
in 1570, 330,551 (including 924 colored persons and 14 
Indiaus out of tribal relations). Increase of white pop. 
over the census return ot 1800, 15,244, or 4:85 per cent.; 


colored, 215, or 30°32 per cent. 

From L. terno, Y bloom.) 
(Bot.) The manner in which leaves are arranged with- 
in the leaf-bud. 


Vernet, Ciivpe Josren, (rdérna’,) an eminent French 


marine painter, B. at Avignon in 1714. He was com- 
Missioned by Lonis XV. to paint the fifteen principal 
French seaports, all of which pictures are now in the 
gallery of the Louvre. D. 1789.— His son, ANTOINE 
CHARLES HORACE, B. at Bordeaux ín 1758, attained to 
eminence as a painter of battle-scenes. Among his 
best worka are The Bombardment of Madrid, and The 
Entry of Napoleon into Milan. D. 1836, — Ho was father 
of Horace, B. in Paris, 1789, the most famous battle- 
painter of modern times. His many notable produc- 
tions include the well-known Trumpeters, The Barriere 
de Clichy, Soldier of Waterloo, Siege of Constantine, and 
Battle of Isly. D. 1803. 


Vernier, (riir'ne-iir.) (Math) An instrument which 


forms a necessary part of all instruments where lengths 
or angles have to be estimated with precision; it de- 
rives its name from its inventor, a French mathemati- 
cian, who died in 1637; and consists essentially of a 
short gradunted scale, ab, which is made to slide along 
a fixed scale, AB, ro that the graduations of both may 
be compared with each other. The fixed scale, AB, be- 
ing divided into equal parts, the whole length of the F., 
ab, may be taken equal to nine of those parts, and itself 
divided into ten eqnal parts. Each of the parts of the 
V., ab, will then be less than a part of the scale by one- 
tenth of the latter. This granted, in order to measure 
the length of any object, mn, let us suppose that the 
latter, when placed as in the figure, hasa length greater 
than four but Jess than five parts of the fixed scale. In 
order to determine by what fraction of a part mn ex- 
ceeds four, one of the ends, a, of the V., ab, is placed In 
contact with one extremity of the object, mn, and the 
division on the F. ia sought which coincides with a di- 
vision on the scale, AB. In the figure this coincidence 
occurs at the eighth division of the F., counting from 
the extremity, n, and indicates that the fraction to be 


measured is equal to 78; of a part of the scale, AB. 
Consequently, if the scale AB were divided into inches, 
the length of mn would be 470 = 44 inches. 


Vernon, in Missouri, a W. co., near Indian Ter.; C. 


Nevada. — In Wisconsin, a S. W. county, drained by the 
Mississippi; C. Virogua. 
erona, (ra-ro'na^,) u celebrated city of Italy, C. of a 
. of same name, in Lombardy, on the Adige, 22 miles 
N. N. E. of Mantua. This is a quaint and hi:hly inter- 
esting place viewed architecturally, and possesses the 
finest Roman amphitheatre now remaining. V. haa 
considerable manufa. of silk and woollen stuffs, &c., 
and was a city of importance in the time of Cæsar. In 
1822 a Congress of tho powers of Europe was held here. 
Pop. $6,418. 


Verona, in New York, a town of Oncida co., 13 miles 


S.W.of Rome. 


Veronese, PAUL, (vir--neez,) the name commonly 


given to an eminent master of the Venetian school of 
painters, his true nume being Paoto CAOLIXRI. He was 
B. at Verona in 1532, aud took up his residence at Venice, 
where he painted some of his finest works. His mas- 
terpiece, The Alarriage at Cana, is in the Louvre, Paris. 
V. is esteemed one of the greatest of colorista, ranking 
in that respect little below Titian, D. 1588. 


Veronica, St.,) (verón'e-kah,) a holy woman who, 


according to the legend, wiped the perspiration from 
the Saviour, when toiling to Calvary, upon the anda- 
rium she held in her hand, and which miraculously re- 
ceived the impression of hia features, A relic purport- 
ing to be this very napkin is still kept in St. Peter's, at 
Rome. The saint is usually depicted as an elderly wo- 
man, displaying the sudarium thus impressed with the 
Saviours features; and the incident of her presenta- 
tion of it to the Saviour is frequently depicted ín the 
pictures of the ea dolorosa. She was canonized by Leo 
X., as late as 1517. 

(Bot.) The Speedwell, & large genus of 
ornamental planta, O. Scrophuleriacex, comprising herbs 
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or undershrubs widely distributed through the temper- 
ate aud colder regions of the globe. The leaves are 
opposite or whorled ; and the flowers grow in axillary 
or terminal spikes or racemes, the corolla having à very 
short tube, and a rotate four-cleft limb; the stamens 
are only two in number; and the capsule is flattened, 
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chief physician to the emperor Charles V. D. 1564. His 
great work on anatomy, entitled Seren Books om the 
Nructure of the Human Body, opened a new era in the 
science, effecting alinost a revolution in the conduct of 
surgical operations. 


Wes'icnnt. (Med.) Same as EPISPABTIC, Q. e. 


Versailles, (rir-sci’.) a city of France, C. of dep., Vestele, (%- K.) (From L. vesicula.) (3ed) A small 


&eine-et-Oise, II m. S. W. of Paris. Here is the most 
magnificent of French palaces, built by Louis XIV., aud 
the residence of the court from 1672 tll 1759. It became 
in 1871 the provisury seat of goverument of tho French 
Republic. Pop. 44.021. 

Versailles, in Kentucky, a town, C. of Woodford co., 
13 m. S. E. of Frankfurt. 

Verse, (Hr.) (L.versus.]. (Poetry.) A line, or a part 
of the composition which contains all the cadences, &c., 
found in it. The harmony of every verse is complete 
in itself. Verses are made up of feet, the number and 
species of which constitute the character of the verse, 
as herameter, pentameter, &c. In the Greek and Roman 
versification, a foot was deterinined by its quantity; in 
the English, quantity is supplied by accent. — Blanki- 
verse, poetry in which the lines do not end iu rhymes. 
— Heroi: verse, that appropriated to epic or heroic 
poetry: in Greek and Latin, the lezameter ; in English, 
&c., the iambic of ten syllables, either with or without 
the additional short syllable; in French, the iambic of 
twelve syllables. — Versificuton is the art of adjusting 
the syllables, and forming them into harmonious meas- 
ure. See POETRY. 

Wersetz, (vair'setz,) a fortified town of Hungary, 40 m. 
N. E. of Temesvar. Pop. 21,006. 

Verst. (curs!) a Russian measure of length containing 
3,500 feet; abt. 3 quarters of an English mile, 

Wert, (rart.) (Fr. qrcen.] (Her.) The color of green 
on coats of arms, represented in engravings by lines 
drawn from the dexter chief to the sinister base. 

Vertebrre, (cür'tc-hre) I., from verto, I turn around.) 
(Anat) The column of boues in the middle line of the 
bodies of the higher animals, through which the spinal 
cord passes, and on which the several motions of the 
trunk are effected. These bones differ cousiderably in 
the diferent animals, but in man this column consists 
of 33 bones. See SPINAL CORD. 

Vertebrata, võrte-bri'lah,) or VERTEBRATES. (Zl.) 
The highest and most important brauch of the animal 
kingdom, embracing all animals which have a bouy or 
cartilaginous axis, called the spinal column, with an 
elongated cavity above it, containing the great nervous 
centre, — tlie brain and spinal cord, — and another be 
low it. containing the organs of respiration, digestion, 
eirculation, and reproduction, From the brain. and 
spinal cord branch the nerves, in the form of threads, to 
every part of the body. In all the F. the skeleton is 
internal, and constitutes the frame npon which the 
muscles are placed, the skin, with its appendages, cover- 
ing the whole. All F. have red blood, which is propelled 
through the system by a muscular heart. The mouth 
is furnished with two jaws, usually armed with teeth, 
which are more or leas bony, and often enamelled. V. 


blister or bladder-like tumor formed by an elevation of 
the cuticle, and filled with a liquid Suid. — (Bet. A 
little cell or bladder, one of the ultimate atoms ot which 
the bulk of vegetable tissue is built up. 


Vespariz, (rc-pa'ree) From L. respa., a wasp.) 


(Zool) The Wasp fum. (Fig. 410), comprising hymen- 
opterous insects which fold their wings longitudinally, 
and live in temporary societies, consisting of males, 
females, and workers or neuters.. They are character- 
ized by their geniculate antenne, composed in the 
males of thirteen joints, and sometimes, in this sex. 
hooked at the extremity. Mandibles strong and den- 
tated; clypeus large; Jignla plumose or bilobed. The 
sting of the females and neuters long, powerful. and 
highly venomous, The economy of these insects is 
scarcely less interesting than that of the hive-bee, (with 
which they agree in their habit ofconstructing hexago- 
nal cells arranged in combs of different size.] The socie- 
ties nre, however, annual, being dissolved at the approach 
of winter. These insects are very voracious, preying 
upon other insects, sugar, ineat, fruit; honey, Ac, which, 
alter being properly prepared in the stomach of the 
winged insects, is disgorged, and serves as food for the 
young, Which are fed therewith daily ; the females as 
well as neuters assisting in this task. The males, as in 
all other social insects, are drones performing no kind 
of labor. Notwithstanding the powerful sting of the 
Wasp. it is liable to the attacks of other insects. The 
Ifornet, Vespa. crabro, introduced into America. from 
Europe, is of the Wasp kind, but much more formidable, 
and very considerably larger. 


Vespasian, Titus Fravits SíABINCS, (r-. p he. In,) 


emperor of Rome from 70 to 79 A, D... He distinguished 
himself in many military commands before he became 
emperor, and was engaged in the war with the Jews 
when he waa raised to tlie throne. His government 
was highly beneficial to the state. 


Vespers, (r“ t:.) [From L. resper, the evening.] 


(Eccl) The evening songs or prayers in the Reman 
Catholic Church. 


Wessel, (ess) [From L. russ.] (Naut.) Any struc- 


ture built for the purposes of navigation, of whatever 
materials, and impelled through the water by whatso- 
ever means. — (Anat) Any tube or canal in which the 
blood and other humors are contained, secreted, or cir- 
culated, as the arteries, veins, Iympbatics, 4c. — ! Bat.) 
Any tube occurring in the interior of plants, and serviug 
for the conveyance of eap or. air. 


Vessel, (ARMORED) (Nur.) Same as IRONCLAD, g. r. 
Vestn. irsta.) (Muth) The goddess of Home, or the 


Hearth, worshipped at Rome with peculiar honors. 


Vestibule. (c „-/, [From L. vestibudean.) (Arch.) 


A porch or entrance into a building, —(CAmdt.) See Bar, 


exhibit perfect bilateral symmetry, that ia, the organs | Vestry. (vestre) [Fr. vesttuire, from bL. restinrium, a 


are arranged in pairs on the two sides of the body. ‘The 
eyes are two, ears two, and the locomotive appendages 
never exceed four. V. comprise 5 classes, — Mammalia, 
Birds, Reptiles, Batrachtins, and Fishes. 

Vertex, Vries II., from rert, to turn.] (Geom.) 
The top of any line or figure, as the V. of a triangle. — 
(Amu.) The crown of the head, —(Ast.) The zenith, 
or point of the heavens immediately over the head. 

Vertical, (cür'te-k.) (From Vertex.) Pertaining to 
the vertex or zenith; perpendicular to the plane of the 
horizon. — V, angle. (Geom.) The angle formed by two 
straight lines which intersect each other, — V, erele. 


wardrobe.) (FT. A place adjoining the chnreh where 
the vestments of the minister are kept; also where the 
parishioners formerly. assembled for the discharge of 
parochial business; whence such a meeting is called a 
vestry. 


WVesuvinm.(resoo've-dn.) ( Min.) Idocrase, a sub-species 


of pyramidical garnet, u mineral found in the vicinity 
of Vesuvius and other places, It is generally crystal- 
lized in four-sided prisms, the edges of which are trun- 
cated. forming pristosof eight, fourteen, or sixteen sides, 
It is composed of silica, alumina, lime, oxide of tron, 
and a little oxide of manganese. 


(Ast.) A grand circle of the sphere passing through tho: Vesuvius. (iceoove- is Mount.) a famous volcano 


genith and nadir ;— the meridian and allazimuth vireles | 
are F. circles. 

Verticillate, (rr-tc-5iLit.) [From L. verticillus, rome- 
thing that turns round] (Hot.) An epithet applied to 
parts of plants (leaves, Rowers, &c.) that are set whorls, 
that is, circularly around a stem, 

Vertigo, (r“ teh. (L., from verto, I turn around.] 
Giddiness. It is a common symptom of the fulness of | 
the vessels of tho head: and of nervous and general 
debility. Sometimes it arises from the stomach being 
overloaded; at others, from its being empty. It is a | 
symptom also of various disorders. 

Verus., Lucius AURELIUS, (teris) emperor of Rome, 
along with Marcus Aureliua, from 161 to 169 A. D. 

WVer'vnin. (Bot.) See VERDENACER. 

Verviers, (rair-ve-a,) a manuf. town of Belgium, on 
the Vesdre, 15 m. N. E. of Liege. Pop. 33,731. 

Vesalisus., ANbRraAs, ^re-sa'le-2$,) an eminent Flemish 
ohutomist, D. ab Brussels, 1514. In )h4 he became 


of S. Italy, 6 in. E. of Naples; Its base commands a cir- 
cuit of 30 m.; its height is 3.949 ft. above sea-level: and 
its crater, 350 ft. in depth, hasa circumference of 2 miles 
nt its outer place, with a level plain at the bottom a 
half mile in diameter. It towers above a smiling pas- 
toral country dotted with towns and vineyards, and 
which has time after time been the scene of its devas- 
tating eruptions. ‘The earliest known of the latter oc- 
curred in 79 a. p., when tlie cities of Pompeii, Hercu- 
lineum, and Stabim were overwhelmed beneath the 
floods of lava it disgorged. The most remarkable of 
later eruptions have been those of 1056, 1779. 1822, 1559, 
1555, and 1572. On the last-named occasion the volcano 
continued for some davs in a state of ebullitiou, and 
during its continuance made considerable ravages upon 
immediately surrounding life and property. 


Veazsprim, (v¢prim,)a town of Hungary, C. of a co, 


of same name, on the Sed, 90 m. S. W. of Buda. Pop 
14,000, 


| 
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Vestals, (vés'tdlz.) i Vestales.) (Antiq.) Certain vir- 
gins eonsecrated at Rome to the service of the goddess 
Vesta; and to whom was committed the care of the 
vestal fire, which was to be kept perpetually burning 
upon her altar. Their period of service was thirty years; 
during the first ten they were enguged in learning their 
mysterious duties, during the next ten in performing 
them, and during the last ten in teaching them to others. 
After this was expired they might return to the world 
and even enter the marriage state; but few availed 


Fig. 668. 
(From an ancient statue in the Vatican.) 
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themselves of this privilege. They had several privi- 
leges; but when a Vestal was convicted of unchastity, 
she was led to the Campus Sceleratus, and stripped of 
her habit solemnly by the pontiff. She was then put 
alive into a pit, with a lighted lamp, a little water and 
milk; and, thus covered up, was left to die. 

Wetch, (véch.) [From It. veccia.] (Bot.) See Vrota. 
Veterinary Surgery or Art, (vt'ür-in-a-re.) 
(From L. veterinaris, a cattle-doctor.] See FARRIERY. 
Veto, (ve'to.) [L., I forbid.) (Antiq.) The important 
and solemn word which the tribunes or the Roman 
people made use of when they inhibited any decree of 
the senate, or law proposed to the people, or any act of 
other magistrates. The bare pronouncing of the word 
veto was sufficient te suspend the business without any 
reasons assigned for their dissent.—( Pol.) A term in- 
cluding the refusal of the executive officer whose assent 
is necessary to perfect a law which has been passed by 
the legislative body, and the message which is usually 
sent, stating such refusal and the reasons therefor. By 
the constitution of the United States government, the 
President has the power to prevent the enactment of 
any law, by refusing to sign the same after its passage, 
unless it be subsequently enacted by a vote of two- 

thirds of each house. 

Vevay, (vev'a,) a town of Switzerland, canton of Vand, 
11 m. from Lausanne. It is remarkable for the beauty 
of its situation on the N. shore of the Lake of Geneva. 
Pop. 5,312. 

Vexillum, (véks-il'im,) [L., an ensign or standard.] 
(Bot.) The standard or fifth petal placed at the back of 
a papilionaceous corolla. 

Viaduct, (vi'a-dükt,) [From L. via, a way, and ductus, 
a conducting.] Any structure, either solid or on arches, 
for the conveyance of a road, and especially of a rail- 
way, across a marsh, valley, &c. 

Via Lacte'n. [L.] (Ast.) See GALAXY. 

Viaticum, (vi-dt'e-kiim.) [L.; from vía, a journey.] 
(Antiq. Among the Romans, an allowance or provision 
made by the republic for such of its officers or magis- 
trates as travelled upon the business of the state into 
any of thé provinces. The term V. implies not only 
money for defraying the expenses of travelling, but 
their clothes, ornaments, baggage, &c.—(Eccl. Hist.) 
In the Roman Catholic Church, an appellation given to 
the eucharist when administered to persons at the point 
of death. 


Pop. 14,105. 
Vibration, (vi-bra'shün.) TL. vibratio] ( Mech. 


Viburnum, (vi-bür'nüm.) (Bot.) An extensive 


Vicar, (dr.) 


Viceroy, (vis/rai.) 


Vichy, (ee, a town an 


Vicia, (vish'e-ah.) (Bot. 
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Viatka, (ve-dt'kah,) a town of Russia in Europe, C. of 


a govt. of same name, on the river Viatka, 280 m. N.E. 
of Nijni-Novgorod. 
The 


reciprocating motion of a y, as of a pendulum, a 
musical string, or elastic plate. The term oscillation 
is, however, more frequently used to denote a slow re- 
et motion, as that of the pendulum, which is 
produced by the action of gravity on the whole mass 
of the body; while vibration is generally confined toe 
motion with quick reciprocations, as that of a sonorous 
body, and which proceeds from the reciprocal action of 
the molecules of the body on each other when their 
state of equilibrium has been disturbed. — ( Mus.) That 
regular reciprocal motion of a body, which, suspended 
or stretched between two fixed points, swings or shakes 
to and fro. The vibrations of chords are the source of 
the different tones emitted. 

us 
of Caprifoliacem, consisting of shrubs, natives of Eu- 
rope, Asia, and North America, but not found in tropi- 
cal regions. The leaves are opposite, and the flowers 
numerous, in large terminal cymes. Each flower bas a 
minutely five-toothed calyx; a rotate or bell-shaped 
corolla, which is five-lobed at the edge; five stamens; 
two or three nearly sessile stigmas; and an ovary 
sessing in the young stute two or three cells, but be- 
coming one-celled and one-seeded as it ripens into the 
berry. The Wayfaring - tree ( V. lantana), the Snowball 
tree or Gueldres Rose (V. opulus), and the Common 
Laurestine ( V. tinus), are very ornamental shrubs. 
(From L. vicarius, a substitute.] ( Eccl.) 
The title given to the substitute, whether temporary or 
permanent, employed to act in the place of certain ec- 
clesiastical officials, whether individuals or corpora- 
tions; as of the pope, a bishop, a chapter, a parish 
priest, &c. Vicars take different names from these va- 
rious considerations. Vicars of the Pope are called 
* vicars-apostolic,” and they are generally invested with 
episco authority, in some place where there is no 
canonical bishop. 


Vice, (vis.) [L., in place of.] A word used in composi- 


tion, to denote one qui vicem gerit, who acts in the place 
of another, or is second in authority. Thus we say vice- 
admiral, vice-president, vice-chancellor, &c.—(Arts.) A 
blacksmith’s or carpenter's tool for holding a piece of 
metal, while operating upon it, by placing it between 
two jaws or nippers, and screwing them towards each 
other.— A machine for drawing lead into flat rods for 
case-windows. 


Vicenza, (ve-chdn’zah,) a manuf. city of N. Italy, C. of 


a p. of same name, 40 m. N. E. of Venice. Pop. 34,538. 


Vicenza, ARMAND AUGUSTIN LOUIS DE CAULAINCOURT, 


Duc pr, a French diplomatist, B. in Picardy, 1773. 
Great equerry of the Imperial palace in 1804, minister 
to Russia in 1808, and minister of foreign affairs in 
1813, Caulaincourt sharcd the fortunes of "Reboon to 
the end, and, after the battle of Waterloo, retired with 
honor to private life. D. 1827. 

[From L. vice, and O. Fr. roy, a 
king.] (Fol.) One invested with the executive power 
in the govt. of a country or state, as the sovereign’s 
deputy or substitute. 


Wich, (veek’,.) a manuf. town of Spain, p. Catalonia, 36 


m. N.W. of Barcelona. . 11,772. 
of S. France, dept. Al- 
lier, on the Allier, 35 m. S. S. E. of Moulins. Its alkalme 
waters have a temp. of from 68° to 112° Fahr., and are 
eflicacious in cases of gout, dyspepsia, rheumatism, 
chronic catarrh, &c. . 5,000. 
A genus of papilionaceous 
plants, O. Fubacem, generally of climbing habit, with 
poan leaves, which latter terminate in tendrils, and 
ave at their base lunate stipules. The flowers are soli- 
tary, tufted, or in'stalked clusters. The style is cylin- 
drical, with a tuft of hairs on the under-side, or with a 
slight downy ring around the stigma. V. Faba, the 
common Field Bean, is cultivated extensively in almost 
every quarter of the globe. Its roots are diuretic, while 
its seeds, in spite of their nutritious qualities, are not 
wholly destitute of poisonous ingredients. The ripe 
seeds, or beans, are used in enormous quantities to feed 
horses, and in an unripe condition they are served up 
at our own tables. V. sativa, the Tare or Vetch, is ex- 
tensively grown as fodder for cattle. 


Vicksburg, (viks'būrg,) in Mississippi, a handsome 


city and flourishing port of entry, C. of Warren co., on 
the Mississippi, 50 m. W. of Jackson. Immense qvan- 
tities of cotton make this their place of shipment, and 
it sustained a memorable siege during the Civil War, 
surrendering to Gen. Grant, after a long and obstinate 
defence, July 4, 1863. 


Vico, Giovayny BATTISTA, (ve'ko,) a distinguished Italian 
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philosopher, B. at Naples iu 1668; p. 1744. In his prin- 
cipal work, Principles of a New Ncieuce of the Common 
Nature of Nations (1725), he essays proof of the deter- 
mination of historic events by certain specific aud im- lipos, 300 m. N. E. of Mexico. Php. 6.500. 
mutable laws. | Wieto’ria, in Brazil. a seaport-town, C. of p. Espiritu. 
Vietor. C. AUE PrennIN, Duc pg Bertone, (IL,) a! Santo, ou the Bay of Espiritu-Santo, 270 m. N. E of Rio 
marshal of Frauce, B. at La Marche, Vosges, 1764; D.] Janeiro. Pop. 6.000. 
1841. Victoria. (Bot.) Seo NTM HAHA. 
Vie tor I., pope. elected in abt. 185; martyrized in abt. | Victo'ria Land, in Brit. N. America, an insulated 
- 202. — V. II. (Gebhard, Hishop of Exchstiult), s. Leo IX. tract lying N. of Lat. 659, and bet. W. Lon. 10-116, 
as Roman pontiff in 1055; p. 1057, — V. III. (Desiderius, || aud divided on tlie E. by Victoria Strait from Bot. 
Abbot of Monte Casino, s. Gregory VII. in 108^, and D. Felix. — Also, the name conferred on the Antarctic con- 
in 108;. — V. IV., an antipope, was put forward by the tinent discovered by Sir J. Russ, in 1821. 
Emperor Frederick I. of Germany iu opposition to Vieto'ria Strait, in Brit. N. America, an arm of the 
Alexander III. in 1159. D. 1161. Arctic Ocean, bet. Victoria Land and Prince of Wales 
Vietor Amadeus, (-d u] ,,) the first Duke of Land on the W., and N. Somerset and Boothia Felix on 


couver's Island, on the N. side of the Strait of Sen 
Juan de Fuca; N. Lat. 48? 27", W. Lon. 123° 25*. 
Vieto'rin. in Mexico, a town, C. of the State of Tamau- 


Savoy of his name, B. 1587, 8. his futher, Charles Em- 
manuel I. iu 1059. 


the E. 


He commanded the army of his; Vieu gma, (va-koon'yah,) or ViccSa. (Zi.) See Liama. 


brother-in-law, Louis XIII. of France, during the lat- Vienna, (ve-én'nah,) (Gcr. WIEN,] a magnificent city of 


ter's Italian campaigns, and D. in 1647. — V. A. II., B. 
1666, s. his father, Charles Emmanuel, as duke of Savov, 
1673. He allied himself with the Austriana during the 
war of the Spanish Succession, and assisted. his cousin 
Prince Eugene (q. v.) in the successful defence of Turin 
against the French. At the peace of Utrecht he re- 
ceived the island of Sardinia and other territories, and 
thereupon assumed the title of king of Sardinia. He 
abdicated in 1730. and D. two years later. — V. A. III.. B. 
1726, s. his father, Charles Ein manuel III. in 1773. 
During his reign the French despoiled his kingdom of 
Nice and Savoy. D. 176. 

Victor Emmanuel I., (/- mn! u-. It. VITTORIO 
EMANUELE, | B. 1759, s. on the abdication of his brother, 
Charles Emmanuel IV., to the throne of Sardinia in 1502. 
Rather than grant a liberal constitution demanded by his 
subjects, he abdicated in 1521 in favor of his brother, 
Charles Felix. D. 15z4. — V. E. II., B. 1820, s. his father, 
Charles Albert, in 1849, and joined the English and Freuch 
against Russia in the Crimean War, 1854-6, In 1859 he 
entered into an alliance with France to repel Austrian 
aggression in Italy, and at the peace of Villa Franca, 
obtained the cession of Lombardy to his dominions. As 
a consequence of the check thus given to Austrian in- 
fluence in the Italian peninsula, the petty states of 
Tuscany, Parma, and Modena deposed their sovereigns, 
and annexed themselves to the Sardinian kingdom. Ro- 
magna followed suit, and in 1569 Gen. Garibaldi effected 
the conquest of Sicily and Naples, which became further 
acquisitions to the growing Italian autonomy. 
this, in 1801, V. E. was proclaimed Ring of Italy. In 
the Austro-Pruseian war of 1x66. V. E. allied himself 


Central Europe, C. ot the Austrian empire, and of the 
p. of Lower Austria, is seated on the Dauube, in N. Lat. 
48° 127, E. Lon. 10° 20'. It consists uf an old and a new 
city, the whole being 20 m. in cirenmferenec. The eid 
is the court quarter, and contains the superb cathedral 
of St. Stephen, — with a spire 453 ft. high, one of the 
loftiest in Europe, — besides the imperial and ar hi- 
ducal palaces, aud the principal public buildings. The 
public parks and promenades of V. are exceptionally 
fine, most particularly the one called the Prater. This 
city possesses many and important manufs., and carries 
on an extensive commerce, via the Danube, with the 
East. — U, after having been a fortified place of tmypurt- 
ance under the Romans, passed into the pus@essicn of 
the Huns and Goths, and iu 791 was annexed to the em- 
pire of Charlemagne, It withstood a long sieve by the 
Turks in 1683, and in 1805 aud 1500 was occupied by the 
French; it was also the place where was assembled in 
1814-1815 that grand conterence of Powera for the set- 
tlement of the affairs of Europe, known in history as 
the Congress of Vienna. Pop. 726.105. 


Vienne, (red,) a river of France, having ita source in 


the dep. Corréze, and emptying into the Loire alter 
flowing N. N. W. for 220 m. — A western central dep. of 
France, b. N. by Indre-et-Loire, and S. by Charente. 
Aru, 2,590 8&0. ni. It has an even and well-watered sur- 
face, aud n fairly productive soil. C. Poitiers. Pop. 
024,521, — A manuf. town of Frauce, dep. Isère, on the 
Rhone, 47 m. WN. W. of Grenoble. Pop. 22,828. 


After | Vigevano, (veja-rah'no,) a manuf. town of N. Italy. on 


the Mora, prov. and 16 in. &.E. of the city of Novara. 
Pop. 19,440. 


against his hereditary enemy, and at the termination | Vigin, (ve-zhe'ah,) a town of the Brazilian empire, prov. 


ot the war, received the prov. of Venetia — the la-t hold 


and 40 m. N. of the city of Pará. Pop. 10,000, 


of Austria upon Italy. 1n 1870 Napoleon ILL withdrew | Vignola. (Da, (rau-yo'lah) the name assumed by a 


the French troops from the occupation of Rome, and by 
so doing enabled F. E. to complete the edifice of Italian 
unity, in taking possession of that city and making it 
his capital. D. at Rome, Jan., 1578. 

Victoria, („/- re-.) ( Myth.) The Roman goddess 
of victory, sister of Strength and Valor. She was rep- 
resented with wings, crowned with laurel, and holding 
the branch of a palin-tree in her hand. 


distinguished Italian architect, Gi«coxo BAROCCI?, R at 
Vignola, in 1507. His Regole dei cinque Ordini d'Arcla- 
tetra, ranks as a standard work. D. 1573. 


Yigary, Atrrep Victor, COMTE DE, (renx'ye,) a French 


anthor, B. at Loches, 1799, became a member of the 
Academy in 1815, and p. in 1863. His pp. works are 
the brilliant historical romance entitled Cing- Mars, and 
the tragedy of Chattertim. 


Victo’ria, ALEXANDEINA, Queen of Great Britain and! Vigo, (ci'yo,) in Indiana, a W. co.; area, 400 sq. m.; C. 


Ireland, and Empress of India, only child of Edward, 


Terre Haute. 


Duke of Kent, 4th son of king George III. n. 1519, s. her, Willa, (rilah.) [L.] A couutry-house or seat, usually 


uncle, William IV., ns sovereign of the British Empire 


in 1837. 
Albert of Saxe Coburg-Gotha, who D. in 1561, and hy 


whom she became mother of nine children. the secondof | 


whom, Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, k. 1842, is heir- 
apparent to the crown. In April, 1576, V. a«siimod, by 


one for the residence of a well-to-do or opulent person. 


In 1840 she married a petty German prince, | Villafranca, (rillah-friing’kah,) n town of Italy, 9 m. 


from Verona. Zop. 6,500. Here, Juve 11, 1559, was 
signed the treaty of peace between the emperors of 
France and Austria, which brought the Italian war to 
an end. 


act of Parliament, the title of Empress of India. Villafranca, in Brazil, a town of the p. of Para, 20 
Vieto’ria, a flourishing seaport, C. of the island of | m. S. W. of Santarem. Pop. 5,090. 

Hong-Kong, on the 8.8. of China, belonging to Eng-| Villars, Ctavor Louis Hecror, Dre ne, (ve-yahr',) a 

land. Ip. 12,000. marshal of France, E. at Moulins, 1653, after serving in 
Victo'rin, a British colony, occupying the extreme] various military and diplomatic capacities, was selected 

S. E. section of Australia, bet. S. Lat. 649199, E. Lon. in 1704 to suppress the revolt of the Camisards, cr 


1419-1509, It is b. N. by New South Wales, E. by the 
8. Pacitic Ocean, 8. by Bass’ Strait separating it from 
Tasmania, and W. by the Indian Ocean, and S. Aus- 
tralia. Length from E. to W., 420 m.; breadth, 260 m.: 
coast-line, 600 m. Area, 6. S 31 sg. m. Its surface is 
diversified, being intersected through its centre by the 
Australian Alps, the Grampian Mts. and the Australian 
Pyrenees, and drained by the Murray, Goulburn, and 
other rivers. Soil fertile; agriculture being subordi- 
nate as an object of industry to sheep aud cattle-rear- 


Villain, (cilin,) or Vn. I. rIx. 


Protestants of the Cevennen, and in 1709 was given the 
chief command of the army in Flanders, where he was 
defeated by the Duke of Marlborough at Malplaquet. 
In 1712 he defeated Prince Eugene, who had invaded 
France, at Denain, aud compelled his retreat to Brussels 
D. 1734, 

[L. rítlanws, a hustand- 
man.] A name given, under the feudal law, to fendal 
tenants of the lowest class; and generally to persons not 
proprietors of land, many of whom were attached to 


ing, and gold-mining. The climate is one of the mildest the soil, and bound to serve the lord of the manor. 
and healthiest in the world; and. taken altogether, F. | Villemain, Ape, FRANQOIS, (r&-min',) an eminent 
may fairly rank as the most valuable of England's colo- French critic, historian, and statesman, B. in Paris, 1790, 
nia! dependencies, India only excepted. Pop. 731,370. became In 1816 prof. of French eloquence at the Univer. 
Vieto' ria, in Teras, u S. co.; area, 775 sq. m. Vyp. sity of Paris, and in 1821 a meniber of the Academy. of 
4,500. — In Brit. N. America, a seaport-city, C, of Van-| which institution he was appointed perpetual secretary 
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in 1834. From May, 1839, till May, 1840, and from Oct., Vincon (vin'tün,) in Iowa, a vill., C. of Benton co., abt. 


1840, to Dec., 1844, he held the portfolio of 
struction. D. 1870. His pp. work is Cours 
ture Française, 5 vols., 18 : 

Villiers, GEORGE. See BUCKINGHAM, (DUKE or.) 

Villeroi, FRANÇOIS DE NEUFVILLE, Duc De, (vél-rwaw’,) 
a marshal of France, B. in Paris, 1644, was intrustea 
with the chief command of the army in Flanders in 1695, 
where he failed to take Namur, and was defeated by 
Marlborough at Ramilies, 1706. D. 1730. 

Villose, (/.) [From L. villosus, hairy.] (Nat. Hist.) 
A term applied to anything covered with soft, flexible 
hairs thickly set. 

Villous, (vil'lis.) [Same 1 A term applied to 
surfaces, such as those of the small intestiues which are 
covered with villi, minute folds of the mucons mem- 
brane. When injected, villi form interesting micro- 
scupic objects, as a network of capillaries are seen. 

Vinen, (ving'kah.) (Bot. The Periwinkles, a gen. of 
plants, O. Apocynacex, consisting of woody herbaceous 
plants, with opposite entire shining Jeaves, and blue 
purple or white flowers, seated on axillary alternate 

uncles. 

Vincennes, (vdn-sin’,) a town of France, dept. Seine, 
near the junction of the rivers Seine and Marne, 3 m. 
E. S. E. of Paris. Its castle was long used as a state- 
prison. Itis surrounded by an extensive wood, which 

resents much fine scenery. 

vincen nes, (vin's^nz,) in Indiana, a flourishing manuf. 
town, C. of Knox co., on the Wabash, 120 miles S.W. of 
Indianapolis. 

Vincent de Paul, (St.,) (vahn-sdn(g) da põl,) a 
French philanthropist and ecclesiastic reformer, n. in 
Landes, 1576. Captured by Tunisian pirates in 1605, 
he remained for two years in slavery. After his escape 
he repaired to Paris, where he became curate of Clichy, 
and preceptor to the celebrated Cardinal de Retz, and 
engaged himself in various works of benevolence and 
church improvement. He established a foundling hos- 
pital at Paris in 1638; organized the Congregation of 
the Missions, and instituted the order of Sisters of 
Charity. D. 1660, and was canonized by Pope Clement 
XII. in 1737. 

Vin'cent, (St.,)an island of the W. Indies, See Sr. 
VINCENT. 

Vin'cent, (St.,) one of the Cape Verd Islands, 30 m. 
in circuit. It contains the town of Mindello, the seat 
of government for the entire group; aud the harbor of 
Porto Grande, which has of years become a fre- 
que place of call for steamers. 

Vin'cent, (Cape St.,) a headland forming the S.W. 
point of Portugal, in N. Lat. 379 2’ 54", W. Lon. 80 58’ 
39". Off this cape, Sir John Jervis defeated a Spanish 
fleet in 1797, and therefrom took his title of Viscount 
St. Vincent. 

Vinci, LEONARDO DA, (vin'che,) one of the most eminent 
of Italian painters, was B.at Vinci, near Florence, in 
1452. He early became a sort of universal genius, ex- 
hibiting a talent for anatomy, astronomy, botany, 
mathematics, music, and engineering, and in 1485 en- 
tered the service of Ludovico Sforza, Duke of Milan, 
who made him director of an academy of arts and 
sciences. In 1499 he painted ut Milan his masterpiece, 
the picture of The Last Supper, and in 1516 entered the 
service of Francis I., accompanying that monarch to 
France, in which country he p. in 1519. Leonardo sur- 
passed all his predecessors as a master of chiaroscuro, 
and was the author of Trattato della Pitura, an excel- 
lent treatise on painting, which has been translated 
into English. 

Vine, (vin.) (Bot) See VirACEX. 

Vinegar, (vin'e-gdr.) [Fr. vinaigre, literally, sour 
wine.] An impure form of acetic acid obtained from 
wine, cider, beer, or other liquors, by the acetons fer- 
mentation; also from bor f destructive distillation. 
The varieties of acetic acic Laon in commerce are 
five: 1. wine V.; 2. malt V.; 3. cider V.; 4. sugar V.; 
5. wood V. See FERMENTATION, 

Vineyard, (vi»'yahrd.) (From A. S. vingeard.} (Agric.) 
A plot or enclosed tract of land set apart for the culti- 
vation of grapes. 

Vine'yard Sound, in Massachusetts, bet. Martin's 
Vineyard and the Elizabeth Islands, bas a length of 20 
m., by 5 broad. 

Vingt-un, (vdngt-oon’.) [Fr., twenty-one.] (GCames.) 
At Cards, a popular game, the object of which is to ob- 
tain twenty-one, or the highest number under it. 

Vintage, (vint'ój.) [From L. vindemia.] (Agric. The 
product of the vine during one season's growth; also 
the wine made therefrom. 

Vintimiglia, (vén-temél'yah.) [Fr. ings e A 
esaport of N. Italy, on the Ligurian coast of the Medi- 
terranean, 18 m. E.N.E. of Nice. Pop. 6,000. 


ublic in- 
Littéra- 


Viol, (ci'ol.) 


80 m. W.8.W. of Dubuque. P 2,460. — In Ohio, a B. 
co.; area, 414 n. m.; C. McArthur. 

| r. violle.] (Aus.) A stringed musical 
instrument, of the same form as the violin, but larger. 
Viols are of different kinds; the largest is called the 
bass V., whose tones are deep, soft, and agreeable. 


Viola, eee) Pod (Bot.) See VioLACEA. 
Violacese, (v 


a'se-é.) (Bot.) An O. of plants, all 
Violales, consisting of herbe or shrubs, with usually al- 
ternate and simple leaves furnished with stipules, and 
axillary flowers, either solitary or in cymes, racemes, or 
panicles. The typical gen. Vicla may be referred to 
two groups — the stemless Violets, with solitary e" 
growing apparently from the crown of the plant, an 
including F. odorata the Sweet Violet, and its varieties; 
and those with the stems evident, and aolitary flowers 
springing from the axils of the leaves, which are alter- 
nate, on more or less branched stems — the latter group 
including V. canina the Dog Violet, and F. tricolor the 
Pausy. The scented Violets are very variable in color, 
the flowers being sometimes blue — 


Violets blue as Juno's 
And sweet as Cytberea s breath, 


as Shakspeare hath it; while sometimes they are white 
or lilac,and double varieties of them are cultivated. 
The varieties of Heart’s-ease or Pansy, are all derived 
from the cornfield weed V. tricolor, and the allied species 
V. sine from Tartary, and V. grandiflora from Swit- 
zerland. 


Violales, (ri-o-la'lez.) (Bot) An all. of plants, sub- 


class Hypogynous Exogens, characterized by monodi- 
chlamydeous flowers, parietal or sutural placentse, and 
straight embryo with little or no albumen. 


Violet, (vi'o-L/t.) [From L. viola.] (Bot.) See VroLACER. 


— ( Paint.) One of the primitive colors, being a pur- 
lish-blue, like that seen in the flower of same name. 


Violin, (vi-o-lin’.) [It.riolino.] (Mus) The most per- 


fect of all stringed musical instruments played with the 
bow. It consists of three chief parts—the neck, the 
table, and the sounding-board. The V. has four catgut 
strings of different sizes, of which the largest is wound 
round with wire. The bridge bears them up from the 
belly, and they reach from one extremity called the 
tail-piece, to the other near the band, where they are 
tightened by turning pins. The excellence of the in- 
strument consists in its purity and distinctness, strength, 
and fulness of tone. 


Violoncello, (It. p ve-o-lon-chél'lo ; Eng. vi-o-ldn- 


sél’lo.) [It, a small double-bass violin.] (Mus) An 
instrument which comes between the viola di 3 
(or arm-viol) and the double-bass, both as to size and 
tone. It is constructed entirely on the same plan with 
the violin; but the player holds it between his knees. 
It generally accompanies the double-bass. 


Viper, (vi'pür.) eae See VIPERIDA. 
Viperida, (vi-pér'e-de. 


[From L. vipera—a contracted 
form of vivipera, to bring forth alive.) A family of 
venomous serpents, having the upper jaw tovthless, but 
with movable fangs in front, no pit between the nostrils 
ard eyes, the scales generally keeled, the tail short and 
tapering. More than rent speciea are known, natives 
of Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australia. No species has 


been found in America. To this fam. belong the Com- 


mon Viper of Europe, (Fig. 669,) the Horned Viper or 
Cerastes of N. Africa and the W. of Asia, the Puff Adder 
of Africa, and the Death Adder (Fig. 586) of Australia. 
The Viperidæ are more numerous in warm climates, in 
which also their bite is more deadly than in colder 
ones, 


Virelay, (vir'e-la. [From Fr. virer, to turn. and O. Fr. 


lai, à song.| (Poet) A poetical compositiou in vogue 
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remain comparatively untilled. A to the U. . 


among the old French jongleurs, written [n lines of 7 or 
census of 1890 V. had a total of 118,517 farms, of which 


8 syllables, and consisting of two rhymes only. 


Vireo. (Z vi.) See Laning. number 53,531] were occupied by their owners, 13,392 
Virgil, Pusucvs VieciLits MARO, (cir'jil,) the greatest! reuted for a fixed money value, and 32,793 worked upon 


of Latin epic poeta, was B. at Andes, near Mantua, 70 
B. C., of humble parentage. Upon being deprived of a 
amall farm which be had inherited from his father, and 
recovering it by a personal appeal to the Emperor 
Augustus, he expressed his gratitude to the latter by 
inscribing to him his first eclogne. This secured him 
that monarch’s patronage, as well as that of Meceenaa, 
and the poet took up his residence at Rome, where he 
lived in ease, enjoying the friendship of Horace and 
other eminent literati of that age. Returning from a 
visit to Athens, he n. at Brundusium, 19 B. c., and was 
buried at Naples. His principal work, the epic called 
the Æneid—one of the few poems destined to immor- 
tality—which he wrote at the desire of Augustus, he 
did not live long enough to revise. Tho Georges, und 
the Bucolica or pastoral eclogues, (written in imitation 
of Theocritus,) were written at the instigation of Mecce- 
nas. Though deficient in force, Vs writings are replete 
with beauty of sentiment, harmony of versification, 
and animated descriptiveness, and have received the 
unqualified admiration of such judges as Addison, Vol- 
taire, Wordsworth, and Hallam. 

Virginal, (etrjin-sil) (is. Aatringedand keved 
instrument resembling the spinnet. It is now quite 
obsolete, though formerly in great repute. 
Virginia, (c5rjiv'e-ih.) The daughter of Lucius Vir- 
gintus, whom (according to the story) Appius Claudius, 
the wicked decemvir, endeavored to carry off from her 
parenta. Her father, fluding he could not save her by 
any other means, slew her in the open Forum, and 
raised an insurrection, which overthrew the decemvi- 
rate, aud restored the old magistracy. This happened, 
it is said, in 449 B. c. 

Virginia. an E. State of the American Republic, bet. 
N. Lat. 369 30 4 38', and W. Lon. 75 10 -. 43%, is b. 
N. and N. E. by Maryland and Chesapeake Bay, E. by 
the Atlantic, S. by N. Carolina aud Tennessee, and W. 
by Kentucky and W. Virginia; extreme length, from 
E. to W., 425 m.; breadth, 250 m.; area, 40,904. sq. m., 
or 23,005,280 acres, This State presents the form of an 
obtuse-angled irregular triangle, aud has an outlying 
section of territory, forming a long and narrow penin- 
sula, separated from its main body by the broad sestu- 
ary of Chesapeake Bay. This tract, known as the 
Eastern Shore of Virginia, is low-lying, indented by nu- 
merous small creeks and lagoona, and, on the Atlantic 
side, fringed with a concatenation of «mall reefs, islets, 
and sand-bara. The E. part of Vis undulating und even 
hilly, and the S. E. rolling and swampy in Surface. Ad- 
vancing Westward, the Blue Ridge of the Alleghany chain 
of mta, intersects the State in a direction from S. W. to 
N.E., and has between it and the main range the fertile 
valley of the Shenandoah. The W. frontier, or that 
impinging upon W. Virginin, is conatituted by tho main 
Allegliauian range aforesaid, with parallel ridges run- 
ning S.W. in the direction of Tennessee. The extreme 
S.W. border meets the Cumberland Mts., which divide 
V. from Kentucky. The State is, in general, one of high 
fertility, more particularly in the Valley of Virginia, as 
the watershed bet. the James and Shenandoah rivers is 
niuned. The more mountainous parts of the State are 
celebrated both for their picturesque alpine scenery, 
and for their natural phenomena and curiosities. J. is 
one of the best watered States in the Union, having 
quite a net-work of noble rivers, of which the principal 
emptying into Chesapeake Bay are, besides the Potomac 
on the Maryland frontier, with its affluent the Shenan- 
donh, the Rappahannock, York, James, Appomattox, 
and Rapidan; into Albemarle Sound, N. C., the Black- 
water, Nottoway, Meherrin, Dan, and Staunton; while 
the S. W. angle of the State is drained by the Clinch and 
Holston branches of the Tennessee. The climate of F., 
though malarious in the const-lands, is, on the whole, 
highly healthful and invigorating. The geological 
features of the State comprise strata of the pliocene, 
miocene, and oólitie groups; with a metamorphic belt 
extending from W. to S. beyond the Blue Ridge, rich in 
gold, copper, lead, iron, and coal. The area of the car- 
boniferous fleld is estim. at 225 q. m. Gypsum, salt, 
various clays and marbles, with soapstone and sulphur, 
are also found in quantities. Between the years 1529- 
1861, gold-mining was carried on to the extent of an 
annual yield ranging bet. $50.000 and $100,000. It has 
considerably fallen off of late, and the yield in 1880 was 
but 511.000. The agricultural districts of V. are those 
which belong to the basins of the chief rivers; the soil 
of the tidewater region. being light and sandy, is de 
voted chiefly to the cultivation of fruits and vegetables; 
while, on the other hand, the more mountainous tracts 
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shares of product In 1870 the total number of farms was 
73,349; in 1560, 92,605, and in 1550, 77,13. The chief 
farm products in 1890 were, Indian corn 29.102,721 
bshs.; wheat 7,822,854 bahs.; oats 5,333,081 bahs.; barley 
14,560 bahs.; rye 324,557 bshs.; buckwheat 139,063 
bahs. ; tobacco 79,985,863 lbs.; cotton 19,595 bales. Of 
live stock in 1890, V. had of horses 218.838; milch cows 
243,061; other cattle 358,414; sheep 497.259; swine 
956.451. The manufactures carried on by Virginian en 
terprise includes textile fabrics, pig and rolled irom 
steam-engines, machinery, agricultural implements, 
leather, &c. The fisheries (especially those of oysters) 
form a prominent source of wealth, and cotton-growing 
has become an object of industry to some noticeable 
extent. The political divisions of the State embrace 
100 counties, 2 of which occupy the E. shore. Rich, 
mond js the State capital; other leading cities and 
towns are Petersburg, Norfolk, Winchester, Ports- 
mouth, Lexington, Fredericksburg, Lynchburg, and 
Stannton. The State Constitution veats the executive 
authority in a governor, elected quadrennially, who is 
supported by a lient.-governor, attorney-general, and 
other officers, The legislature consists of a Senate of 43 
members, besides a lower body, the House of Delegates, 
of 138 members. For judiciary purposes it was recom- 
mended by the Governor, in his message of 1870, that 
the State should be divided into 82 judicial dists., each 
to be presided over by a county judge, as well asa city 
judge provided. There are 5 judges of the Supreme 
Court of Appeals, whose official term is 12 years, and 
16 judges of the Circuit Court, who hold office for 8 
years, while the term of the county and city judges is 
3 years. All the judges of the State are chosen by a 
concurrent vote of the two legislative bodies, and all 
State oflicers and members of Congress are elected annu- 
ally. The latter body consists of 2 senators and 10 dele 

ates to the House of Representatives. Prior to the 
vil War, V. possessed not fewer than 17 colleges and 
high-class seminaries of education, the principal of 
which were the University of Virginia, and William 
and Mary, Hampden-Sidney and Washington (now 
Washington-Lee) colleges. A system for the introduo- 
tion of free public achools was organized in 1870, under 
the supervision of a Board of Education; and Normal 
schools have been establishedwhen practicable. This plan, 
having its origin in the newly-modelled constitution, was 
intended to be carried into operation in all cos. by the 
year INC. According to the U. S. census of 1890, the 
assessed value of real property was $248.455,933, of per- 
sonal property $70,937,626. Her total debt. as exhibited 
Dec. lst 1881, was as follows: Funded $29,188,523; un- 
funded $2.057,560, amount raised bv taxation the same 
year 32.007.678. The question of the State indebtedness 
became a leading political one, and it entered largely 
into tlie recent division of the political parties of the 
State: a desire upon one part to pay tho entire indet.t- 
edness, and upon another to “scale it down" and re- 
adjust it" more to the modern views that seem te pro- 
vail in many of the States lately in. rebellion. A State 
Bouard of Emigration has been organized, and agents 
sent to Eurepe to carry out its object of importing & 
new stock of labor and capital into the State. Io 1875, 
V. had 1,452 m. of R. R., which has been increased o 
over 3,000 m. V., or THE Orp DourNioN, was the earliest 
gettled of the English American colonies, In 1607, the 
London Company of merchant adventurers established 
a plantation on the James River, which, being territo- 
rially extended by royal charter, became in course of 
time the nucleus of a large and prosperous colony, car- 
rying on an extensive trade with tlie mother-country. 
Numbers of immigrants of gentle blood, and even patri- 
cian stock, made for themselves homes in F., and be- 
came the ancestors of the historically famous F. F. V.'s 
(First Families of Virginia). Loyal and conservative, 
the Virginians resisted alike political change and re- 
ligious innovation, and lived like grand seigneurs on 
their vast estates. In 1619, the House of Burgesses 
was established, and this legislative council existed 
until the Revolution. In 1675 broke out Bacon's Re- 
bellion, an insurgent rising principally brought about 
by illegal exaction of taxes by Governor Berkeley, and 
in 1698 Williamsburg was founded and made the cap. 
V. joined the other colonies in opposing the Stamp 
Act of 1764-5, and also resisted in 1769 the fmporta- 
tion of taxed goods, and on her soil occurred the surren- 
der of Cornwallis in 1751, which closed the war of inde- 
pendence in favor of the United States — the declara- 
tion of which independence bad been in 1776 the work 
ot Virginia delegates to the Continental] Congress. From 
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this time unti! the epoch of the War of Secession (1861), 
V. became, politically speaking, the leading State of the 
Union —the “ Mother of Presidents " — not fewer than 
seven of her sons filling the Chief Magistracy of the 
Republic. On April 17, 1861, she p an ordinance 
of secession from the Union; witnessed alike the open- 
ing and the cloeing battles of the four years' sangui- 
nary strife which followed; and bore more heavily than 
any other of the recalcitrant States the brunt of its 
burden. The Constitution of the State was recon- 
structed in 1868, and the 14th and 15th Amendments 
ratified; and V., consequently, was readmitted to repre- 
sentation in the Federal Congress in 1870. Pop. 1,225.- 
163 (including 512.841 persons of color, 4 Chinese, and 
229 Indians out of tribal relations); exhibiting a de- 
crease in the decade since 1860 of 371,155, owing to the 
formation of the new State of West Virginia. Pop. 
1890 1,648,911. 

Virgin fa, in Nevada, a city, C. of Storey co., on the E. 
slope of Mt. Davidson, 15 miles N.N.E. of Carson City. 

Vir’gin’s Bower. ( Bot.) See CLEMATIS. 

Virgin Islands. (The) a group of rocky 
islets, 100 in number, in the W. Indies, forming a con- 
necting link bet. the Greater and Lesser Antilles, bet. 
N. Lat. 189 5’-18° 50’, W. Lon. 64° 10'-659 40', They 
are pretty evenly divided bet. Great Britain and Den- 
mark, the chief belonging to the first being Tortola; to 
Denmark, St. Thomas. They have a fertile soil of vol- 
canic formation, are only partially inhabited, and were 
discovered by Columbus in 1491, 

Virgo, (vürgo.) [I., the virgin.] (Ast.) The sixth sign 
of the zodiac. Being usually represented as a figure 
with an ear of corn in her hands, it is also called Signum 
Cereris (the sign of Ceres). "The constellation V. con- 
tains a star of the first magnitude called Spica Virginis. 

Virtu, (var-too',) or Vertu. [It.] A taste for curious 
objects, rococo, &c., connected with the fine arts. — 
Also, the objecta of art and antiquity considered col- 
lectively. 

Virtues, (vurtüz.) [From L. virtus, virtutis ; vir, a man. 
(Fine Arts.) An order of angels, generally represente 
in complete armor, bearing pennons and battle-axes. 
The impersonation of the mental virtues, as decorative 
adjuncts to the cathedrals and churches of the Middle 
Ages, Was comparatively common. They occur in paint- 
ing and sculpture. In the 15th cent., they were classi- 
fled into the Cardinal Virtues, 
consisting of Power, Prudence, 
Temperance, and Justice ; and 
the Theological Virtues, consist- 
ing of Faith, Hope, and Char- 
ity ; the number having a mys. 
tic significance, and these 
figures occasionally radiating 
in painted wheel windows 
round a figure of Religion. 

Virtuoso, (vir-tu-o'm.) |It.] = 
One skilled in antique or natu- f- 
ral curiosities; a lover of the H— 
liberal arts. The word is now [= 
seldom employed. 

Virus, (virüs.) [L. a poison- 
ous liquid.) (Med.) A prin- 
ciple, unknown in its nature f= 
and  inappreciable by the 
senses, which is the agent for 
the transmission of infectious $- 
diseases. Thus we speak of 
the variolic, the vaccine, and | 
the syphilitic viruses. V. differs 
from venom in the latter being $- . 
a secretion natural to certain. 
animals, while the former is U 
always the result of a morbid 


rocess. 
vis. (vis.) [L., force.) (Phys.) Vis inertix, the force 
of inactivity. The word was employed by Newton to 
signify the power implanted in all matter, by which it 
resists any change endeavored to be made in its state; 
that is, the power by which it becomes difficult to 
change the state of rest or motion. The property of 
matter which is set forth in the law of inertia is, how- 
ever, simply absolute passiveness; there is no disposi- 
tion in matter to resist being put in motion when at 
rest; in other words, ris inertiw does not exist. The 
phrase has been a fertile source of error. — Vis viva. A 
measure of the kinetic energy, or inherent work of a 
moving body. It is the product of the mass by the 
uare of the velocity. The chief properties of the vis 
are the following: — If a system of bodies be under 
the action of no external forces, the vis viva of the sys- 
tem is constant. If a body move in any manner, its vis 
viva at any instant is equal to the vis viva of the whole 
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mass, as if it were collected at the centre of gravity 
plus the vis viva round the centre of gravity considered 
as a fixed point. 

Viscera, (vissür-ah.) [L. pl. of víscus.] (Anat.) The 
contents of the three great cavities of the body: the 
brain, e. g., is the viscus of the cranium, the heart one 
of the viscera of the thorax, and the stomach one of 
the abdominal viscera. The term is usually restricted 
to the organs of the thorax and abdomen. 

Visconti, (vees-kón'te. Hist.) The patronymic of an 
illustrious Lombard family, which, in the 15th cent., 
became sovereign dukes of Milan. its power was estab- 
lished by MATTEO V., styled THE Great, B. 1250, who be- 
came the Ghibeline leader, and one of the most astute 
princes of his time. The first of the V. who assumed 
the title of Duke was GIAN GALEAZZO, B. 1347. He de- 
posed his uncle, made himself master of Padua, Verona, 
Vicenza, and Bologna, and aspired to be king of Italy. 
D. 1402. The line died out in the person of FILIPPO 
Man1A, 1391-1447, who was s. by his son-in-law, Frau- 
cesco Sforza. 

Viscount, (vi'kownf.) [From L. vice comes, a count'a 
deputy.] Originally, the title borne by an officer who 
acted as sheriff substitute of a county. In England, a 
grade of nobility, above that of a baron and next below 
that of earl. 

Viscum, (am.) [L.] (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. 
Loranthacesm. The Mistletoe, V. album, is a parasitical 
shrub, whose root (or what corresponds to a root) 
is firmly imbedded in the substance of the tree on 
which it grows. The stem, when full-grown, attains 
the thickness of a broomstick; it repeatedly divides 
and subdivides, in a regularl y-forked manner, each joint 
or articulation being marked by a prominent ring. The 
leaves are opposite stalkless, oblong or somewhat lance- 
shaped, leathery, and of a yellowish-green color. The 
male flowers are in clusters of four or five in the forks 
of the branches; the female flowers are sessile like the 
males, and solitary or nearly so. The fruit forms a smail 
white berry. The mistletoe of the oak was an object 
of superstitious veneration by the Druids. 

Visens, (vis'kcda.) (Anat.) See VISCERA. 


L 
Vishnu, eee Fiery the pervader.] (Hind. 


Myth.) One of the great deities of the Hindoo triad, 
ranking as the * Preserver," after Brahma, the “ Crea- 
tor," und before Siva, the “ Destroyer." 


It is believed 


Fig. 610. — VISHNU AS NARAYANA. 


that he has appeared on earth nine times, his tenth 
avatar, or incarnation, having yet to come. The sects into 
which his worshippers are divided are very numerous, 
V. is often represented as Nürdyana (literally, floating 
on the waters). When floating on the primeval waters 
(Fig. 670), and resting on Sesha, his serpent of infinity — 
the god Brahman coming out of a lotus, as a type of 
creative power, and Lakshmi or Srf, his wife, being 
seated at his feet. 

Visigoths, (viz'e-góths.) (Hist.) See Gorns. 

Vision. (vizh'ün.) (From L. visio, a "i1 ( Physiol.) 
The act of perceiving objects by means of the organ 
of sight. Modern philosophers agree in supposing 
vision to be produced by rays of light, reflected from 
the several points of objects, received in at the pupil, 
refracted and collected in their 1 the 
coats and humors to the retina, and ing there a 
pieture, like that in the camera obscura — w very 
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much resembles the eye in principle. The impression 
thus made is transmitted to the optic nerve, and thence 
to the brain. See EYE, Optics, &c. 

Visitation, (vi-i-a'shün.) [From L. Lat. visitatio.] 
(Eccl. Law.) Episcopal inspection of the parishes in a 
diocese; or by an archbishop of the aves under his juris- 
diction. Also, the official visit made by a qualified offi- 
cer or body of officers, deputed to investigate the affairs 
and condition of a public institution or organization. — 
( Eccl.) In the Roman Catholic Church, a festival cele- 
brated annually on the 2d July, in commemoration of 
the Virgin Mary's visit to Elizabeth. — (Eccl. His.) In 
the Roman Catholic Church, a religious community 
founded originally in Savoy, in 1610, and in 1808 estab- 
lished in the U. States, under the denomination uf The 
Order of the Visitation of Our Lady. 

Vistula, (vis‘tu-lah,) [Ger. Wetchsel,] a considerable 
river of N. central Europe, having its source near the 
N. base of the Carpathians, in the Austrian p. of Galicia, 
and, after passing through Poland, emptying by a delta 
of three mouths into the Gulf of Dantzig, Prussia, after 
an undula course N. of 530 m. Ou its banka are 
the cities of Cracow, Warsaw, Thorn, and Dantzig. 

Visual, (vizh'u-dL) [From A visus, a seeing.) That 
which belongs or has reference to sight; as, in Optics, 
V. rays, which are lines of light supposed to come from 
the object to the eye. V. point, the focus of the visual 
rays at the horizontal line. V. angie, that angle under 
which an object is seen ; or that which is formed at the 
eye by rays of light coming from the extremities of the 
object, and intersecting each other at the centre of the 
crystalline lens. — V. cone, (Persp.) A cone the vertex 
of which constitutes the point of sight. V. point, a 
point in the horizontal line where it forms an intersec- 
tion with the vertical line. 

WVitaces, (vida'se-e.)) (Bot.) A small O. of planta, all. 

, nearly allied in character to Celestracex and 
Rhamnacex, but at once distinguished from the former 
by their stamens being opposite the petals, and from 
the latter by their valvate petals; and from both by 
their habit. See ViTIS. 

Vital Functions, (vi'tdl fungk’shunz.) [From L. 
vitalis, belonging to life.] | Physiol.) Those bodily func- 
tions or faculties on which life immediately depends; 
as the circulation of the blood, respiratiou, assimilation 
of food, &c. 

Vitalisama, (vi'tdL-izm.) (Ihysiol) The theory which 
refers every active organic function to the direct agency 
of a vital force. 

Vitebsk, or Vitepsk, a manuf. city of European 
Russia, C. ofa govt. of same name, at the junction of 
the Viteba and Dwina, 389 m. 8. of St. Petersburg. 
Pop. of govt. 838,046 ; of city, 27,868. 

Vitellius, AcLos, (ve-tllz-us,) emperor of Rome 
during the year 69 a. n, He was a glutton of the most 
extraordinary capacity, besides being cruel and licen- 
tious; and he was killed when Vespasian was pro- 
claimed emperor, and his soldiers had entered Rome. 

Witellus, (ve-tél/lus.) [L.] (Bot) The sac of the 
amnios in a thickened state, and forming a case, within 
which lies the embryo. — F. ovi. (Physiol.) The yolk 
of an egg. See Ovum. 

Viterbo, (ve-tàr'bo,) an ancient city of Central Italy, in 
the Campagna, 41 in. N.N. W. of Rome. Pop. 15,400. 
Vitex, (vi'téks.) (Bot) A gen. of the O. Fzrbenaces. 
The plants of this gen. are woody, very aromatic, and 

many of the fruits are very acrid. 

Vitium, (vi-teem’,) one of the greater rivers of Siberia, 
rising in the govt. Irkutsk, S.E. of Lake Baikal, and 
emptying into the Lena, iu N. Lat. 59° 15’, E. Lon. 112°, 
after a N.N.E. course of 900 m. 

Vitis. (vi'tis.) (Bot.) A gen. of the O. Vitacex, com- 
posed of a considerable number of species, including 
the well-known Grape-Vine, which is its most familiar 
and, in an economic point of view, most important rep- 
resentative. It has a wide geographical range, bnt is 
principally found in the Northern Hemisphere, tlie 
majority of its species being nntives of Tropical and 
Temperate Asia, and North America, while none are 
indigenous to Europe. All the species are climbers, 
furnished with tendrils opposite the leaves, as in the 
Grape-Vine; the leaves of some being simple and cither 
undivided or variously lobed, and of others compound. 
Their small greenish flowers are disposed in panicles 
set opposite the leaves. The most important products 
of the Grape-Vine are Wine (derived from the Celtic 
gwin)und Vinegar —the one obtained by vinous and 
the other by acetous fermentation of the juice of the 
fruit; Brandy, a product of distillation; and Currants 

Corinths) and Raisins, both of which are the dried 

its — the former being those of a particular small 
variety, the culture of which is chiefly confined to the 
Ionian Islands, These severally form very important 
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articles of commerce throughout the civilized weed 
The Grape-Vine is a native of the southern shores of 
the Caspian Sea, and of Armenia and Caramania. Its 
cultivation dates from after the Flood: ‘Noah began to 
be an husbandman, and he planted a vineyard.” From 
Asia, according to Humboldt, the vine passed intu 
Greece, and thence into Bicily. It was early carried 
into France by the Phocwans, when those Ionian colo 
nists fled from the power of Cyrus, and founded thecity 
of Marseille, about 540 B.c. Several varieties of the 
European species V. vinifera are very successfully culti- 
vated in Californía, but they generally do not succeed 
east of the Rocky Mountains. The N. American spe- 
cies V. labrusca the Northern Fox-grape, V. rulpina 
the Southern Fox- or Muscadine, V. æstivalis the 
Summer-grape, and V. riparia the River Pank grape, 
are extensively cultivated in Ohio, Michigan, Iowa, 
Missouri, and some other States of the American Union, 
and very good wines are produced. Besides the vine- 
mildew (see OIDIUM), the vine has, of lute years, become 
subject to a disease caused by an insect called the 
Grape-leaf Gall-louse ( Pkyllozera i, which de- 
stroys not only the crop but also the plant itself. 

Vitré, (véfra,) a manut. town of France, dept. Ile-et- 
eae on the Vilaine, 20 m. E. of Rennes. Pop. 

0,000. 

Vitreo-electric, (vit're-o-e-lék'trik.) (Phys) Denot- 
ing a state oí positive electricity, such, for instance, as 
is produced by rubbing glass. 

Vitreous, (vitre-üs.) [From L. vitreus, belonging to 
glass.] Pertaining or relating to, or derived from, 

ass.— V. ELECTRICITY. See ELECTRICITY.— F Hermon. 
Anat.) The pellucid substance which fills the whoie 
of the bulb of the eye behind the crystalline lens. 

Vitrifaction, (vit-re-fdk'shun.) [From L. rtr, 
glass, and facere, to make.) (em.) The act, process, 
or operation of converting into glass by means of heat; 
as, the rifrifaction of sand, flint, and pebbles, with al- 
kaline salts. 

WVitriol, (vit're-cl.) [Same deriv.] A term applied br 
the older chemists to crystallized su/phate of iron or 
green vitriol, Sulphate of copper or blue vitriol, and 
sulphate of zinc or white vitriol, obtained these names 


afterwards. Oil of vitriol is the vulgar name of swi- 
vue acid. 
itruvian Scroll, (rit-roo're-dn skrōl.) [Named 


after Vitruvius q. v.] (Arch.) In the Composite order, 
a method of frieze-decoration in the form of fanciful 
convoluted tracery. 

Vitruvius, Marcus Potts, (vi-troo’re-tis,) a Roman 
writer on architecture, who flourished in the 1st cen- 
tury B. C. 

Vittoria, (vit-to’re-ch,) a manuf. town of Spain, C. of p. 
Alava, 27 m. S. of Bilbao, celebrated for the defeat of the 
French by an Anglo-Spanish force under Wellington, 
in 1813. Pop. 17,000. 

Vitto’ria, a town of 8 Italy, in the Sicilian p. of Syra- 
cuse, 14 m. W.N.W.of Modica. . 12,000, 

Vivace, (ve-ra'che.) [It., lively.! (Mus.) A term which 
demands that the part to which it is affixed shall be per- 
formed in a brisk and sprightly manner.  Vivacissimo, 
with even a greater degree of liveliness and spirit. 

Vivary, (civa-re) [From L. vivarium.] A place for 
sheltering and keeping living animals; as a park, a 
warren, n preserve, a pond, &c. 

Viva Voce, (ve'rch vo'sa.) L, by word of mouth.] A 
term denoting that which is conveyed by the living 
voice ; as, to make a statement rire voce, 

Viverride, (ve-vér're-de.) |L.. paren 
of small carnivorous animals having the 
the claws partly 
retractile, the 
pupil of the eye 
circular during 
the day, and not 
contracted into 
& vertical line, 
as in the Felidae, * 
and. in general, 
a strong musky 
odor, proceed- 
ing from a se- 
cretion in a 
pouch near the 
anus. The Common Genet, Viverra genetta (Fig. 671), 
of 8. Europe to the Cape of Good Hope, is gray, spotted 
with brown or black. Its skin is an important article 
of trade. The Mangouste or Ichneumon, V. tchkmen- 
mon of Egypt, is abt. the size of a common cat and easily 
tamed. The Mangouste of India, V. murgos, smaller than 
the last, is celebrated for its combats withthe most dan- 
gerous serpents. The Civet Cat, Bassaris ufa, the 
only American species, is fonnd from Texas to Califor- 


(706GT.) A fam. 
ody elongated, 


Fig. 671. — GENET. 


Vladimir. 


vocnative. 


Volante, 
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pis, abt. the size of the common cat, is arboreal, and 

easily tamed. Its color above is brownish-yellow mixe 

with gray beneath, and the tail white, the latter with 6 
to 8 bluck rings. 

Fives, (rece) (Far.) A disease of horses, and some 
other animals, seated in the glands, under the Cars, 
where a tumor is formed, which sometimes end in sup- 
puration. 


Viviparous, (ve-vip'a-r iis.) From IL. virus. living, 
and pario, I produce.] (Zobl.) Producing young in u 


living state; as distinguished from ortparous, producing 
eggs. In its restricted sense, V. is applied to that mode 
of generation, in which the chorion or external tunic 
of the ovum acquires & vascular adhesion with the 
uterus: hence only the plucental mammalia are really 
viviparous, the rest being ovo-viciparous. 
Viviseetion, (rir-e-sck'shiin.) {From L. virus, alive. 
and sectio, & cutting.] The dissection of an animal 
while living for the furtherance of physiological inquiry 
and experimentalization. 
gizier, or GRAND Vizier, (viz'eer.) (Arab. a porter; 
applied bya singular metaphor toa high officer of state.] 
The title of tlie chief minister of the Turkish empire. 
He is the representative of the Sultan, conducts the 
deliberations of the divan, and decides alone; for by a 
seal which he receives at the time of his appointment, 
he is authorized to rule with absolute power, in tho 
name of the Sultan. The title of V. is also given to all 
the pachas of three tails, or pachas of the highest rank. 
Viadimir, or Wladimir. (vlalid'e- mer.) 8 city of 
Russia in Europe, C. of a govt. of same name, on the 
Kliasma, 112 m. H. N. E. of Moscow. Pop. 10,227. 
(or WLADIMIR.) styled THE Great, Grand 
Duke of Russia in 972, was the first Christian sovereign 
of that country. 9. 
vocabulary. Lit.) Sce DICTIONARY. 
vocal, (vol.) [From L. voz, rocis. u voice.] Pertaln- 
ing to, possessing, or influenced by, voice, or the faculty 
of sonant utterance. 
Vocalist, (vo kdl-ist.) [From L. vocalis, belonging to 
the vole] (Mus.) A professional public singer, a8 dis- 
tinguished from an instrumental performer. 
Vocation, (vo-ka'shitn.) (From L. vocatio, x summon- 
inc.) Theol.) A calling by the will of God into a state 
of distinguishing grace, so us the more readily to obtain 
salvation. 
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voz, vocis.) (Gram.) 
The so-called fifth case of Latin nouns, expressive of 
the sense of invocation of a person or thing. 
wochyace®, (ro-ke-a'se-0-) (Bot.) An order of plants, 
all. Spin ales. consisting of trees oT shrubs from Tropi- 
cal America, often of great beauty, with opposite entire 
leaves, accompanied by stipules oT glands at the base, 
and yellow, white, piuk or purple flowers (usually very 
showy) iu torminal racemes or panicles. 
Vvodina, (vo-de'nah,) A manuf. town of Turkey in Fu- 
rope, p. Roumelia, 45 m. N.W. of Salonica. Pop. 14,000. 
Voghera, (vo-ga'rah, ) a town of N. Italy, in Piedmont, 
.and 19 m. E. N. E. of the city of Alessandria. 
Woice, (vois) (Fr. voir ; from L. vor.) The sound pro- 
duced by the air emitted from the orzans of respiration, 
especially the larynx. The lungs, the wiud-pipe, &c., 
the tinely-arched roof of the mouth, and the plinbility 
of the lips, are each of the greatest importance iu pro- 
ducing the different intonations which render the 
human F. 80 agreeable and harmonious. A good mu- 
sical V. depend chiefly upon the soundness and power 
of the organs of utterance and of hearing ; and is much 
promoted by the practice of singing and gymnastic 
exercise that expand tho chest. 


Woiture, VINCENT, (rien ditor!) un eminent French wit 


and poet, B. at Amiens, in 1598; v. 1613. His Letters are 
distinguished by their graces of style, marred, how- 
ever, by much affectation. 

(vo-lin'te.) (8p.] A large kind of curricle 
used by the Invancsc, 

Volatile, (polah-ily IL. volatilis, flying.) (Mm.) 
An epithet for substances which evaporate, oF graduaily 
pass off, of themselves in the aeriform state: as musk, 
ammonia, aud the various eagential oils. Alcohol and 
ether are called V. liquids for & aimilar reason, and 
because they easily pass into tlie state of vapor on the 
application of heat. 

Volcano, (rdl-kah'no.) (It., from L. Vulcanus, the god 
of fire.] (Geol) A conical mountain which vomits 
flame and amoke, and occasionally throws out showers 
of ashes and stone, and ejects melted rock on the surface 
of the earth. When the V. has long ceased to act, it is 
said to be extinct, The lava, scorire, and ashes which 
are thrust out of the crater form highly inclined and 
more or less regular beds on the surface of the moun- 
toin, extending from the cruter-mouth to varying dle 


Dp. | volley, 


Woltaic Arc. 
Voltaic Electricity, (röl-ta' Ik.) (From VOLTA, q. r.] 


Voltaire, FRANCOIS 
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tances down the sides of the V. The hypothesis of the 
nucleus of the globe being com posed of matter liquefied 
by heat, offers a simple and general solution of the 
phenomena of volcanic fires. Observations made in all 
countries, in mines and caves, prove that, oven at & 
earth's heat is much superior to the 
temperature of the surrounding atmosphere. fact 80 
remarkable, and elicited from observations made in 
almost every part of the globe, connects itself with 
what we learn of the phenomena of volcanoes. The 
sinking of mines, Artesian wells, &c., has even furnished 
us with data, by which we may calculate the rate at 
which the temperature increases as WC descend into the 
earth. It has been supposed that a crust of only about 
200 m.in thickness covers à globular mass of matter, 
which is in a state of intense ignition, sufficient to fuse 
with ease the most refractory aubstances with which 
ve are acquainted. If such be the case, it is easy to 
conceive that the elastic vapors, which are generated, 
force to the surface from below the melted matter, an 
cause it tu issue from openings already in existence, or 
from new ones —if the others are not sufficiently large 
or near. There are certain regions to which volcanic 
eruptions, and the movements of great earthquakes, are 
almost confined, over the whole of vast tracts active 
volcanic vents are distributed at intervals, and are most 
commonly arranged in a linear direction. Throughout 
the intermediate spaces there ig abundant evidence that 
the subterranean fire is continually at work; for the 
ground is convulsed, from time to time, by earthquakes ; 
gaseous Vapors, especially carbonic acid gas, are disen- 
gaged plentifully from the soil; springs often issue at a 
very high temperature, and their waters are very com- 
monly impregnated with the same mineral matters, 
which are discharged by volcanoes during eruptions. 
The Pacific Ocean is bounded by an almost unbroken 
Jine of active volcanoes. Beginning in the New South 
Shetlands, where there is an active volcano in S. Lat. 
629 55', we puss to Tierra del Fuego, and then on to the 
Andes, which are throughout their whole course vol- 
ennic, although the great centres of present action are 
confined to Chili, Peru, the neighborhood of Quito, 
Guatemala, and Mexico. The line is continued north- 
wards by the burning mountains of North-western 
America, and the Aleutian Islands carry the chain 
across to Kam tschatka on the Asiatic side. See EARTH- 


Volga. (ra or Woda, a great river of E. Europe, 


the Valdai Mts., 
in the Russian govt. of Novgorod, and, taking A wind- 
ing course E. and S., finally empties into the Caspian 
Sen by a delta of sone 70 mouths, after a total flow of 
2.400 in., during which it drains un area estim. at 397,- 
0% geog. 8q. m. It abounds with fish, and is frozen 
over during Winter. In times of flood, it is navigable 
for vessela of considerable size as high up A Tver. On 
its banks are the cities of Kostroma, Simbirsk, Saratoy, 
Tsaritisin, and Astrakhan. 

(vél'le.) 5 Fr. volée, & flight.) (Mil) 


Tho «imultaneous discharge of amal! arms. 


Vologda, (ro-ldy’dah,) A manuf. city of Russia in Eu- 


rope, on a river and C. of a govt. of same name, 110 
N. of Yaroslav. Pap. 20,000. 


Il. 


Wolsk, (70K. ) & town of Russia in Europe, govt. Saratov, 


on the Volga, 65 m. N.E. of the city of Saratov. 
20,000. 


Pop. 


Volta, (vottah.) It.) (Mus) An Italian word, signi- 


fying that the part is to be repeated one, two, or more 
times. Thus, Sireplica ma V., means that the piece is to 
be performed over again. 


Wol'tn, ALESSANPRU. COMTE, an eminent Italian natural 


philosopher, B. at Como, 11415; D. 1827. 
rests upon his discovery of the Voltaic pile. 
VANISM. 


His celebrity 
See GAL- 


(Phus-) See ELECTRIC LIGAT. 


Elect.) The phenomena arising from the development 
of electricity, by means of chemical action and the use 
of the roltaic battery- Soe GALVANIBM. 
MARIE AROUET DE, (vot-tair'.) a 
yrench poet. historian, and philosopher, and the most 
celebrated writer of the Inst century, p. at Chatenay, 
near Paris, 1091. After finishing his education at the 
Louis-le-Grand, V. embarked upon, 
and speedily renounced, the study of the law; where- 
upon, to from the brilliant but licentious 
circle of society he had already entered, his father pro- 
cured him the post of secretary to the Marquis do 
the United Pro. 
vinces. an intrigue which engaged 
him led to his dismissal and return to France, where he 
was soon afterw arrested and confined in the Bas- 
tile on suspicion of his being the author of a pungeut 
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pamphlet which had just then appeared against the | Volute, (vo-lit’.) 


govt. Released after a p durance, during which he 
wrote a good part of the Henriade, and completed his 
populer tragedy of Œdipe, he at once became a literary 
‘lion,” and the object of universal homage. In 1726 he 
visited England as the guest of Lord Bolingbroke (q. v.). 
In 1732, his Letters on the English gave such offence to 
the clergy, that they were ordered to be publicly 
burned, and the author himself forced to retire into 
seclusion on the estate of Madame du Châtelet, in Lor- 
raine, a lady with whom he then commenced a life-lon 
liaison. A correspondence which had long subsis 
between V. and the Prince Royal of Prussia, afterwards 
Frederick the Great, led, on the latter's accession to 
the throne, to an invitation for the Freuch author to 
visit him at Berlin, an invitation which he declined for 
the time being, having just become chosen, through 
the favor of Madame de Pompadour, a member of the 
Academy, as well as appointed historiographer of France. 
After the death of his mistress in 1749, V. repaired to 
Berlin, where he was royally received, and where he re- 
mained for three years, the cherished guest and literary 
mentor of Frederick. Becoming wearied of his position 
he returned to France, despite efforts being made upon 
the king's part to detain him, even by compulsion. In 
1755 he took up his residence at Ferney, Switzerland, 
and there passed the closing years of his life, dying 
there in 1778. It is common to stigmatize V. as an 
Atheist, but this is simply to exhibit ignorance. Dis- 
carding revelation, he steadily upheld the truths of 
natural religion, and was, in fact, a Deist pretty much 
of the English type. As such, he was not a little de- 
spised by the more *advanced " minds of the period, 
Diderot and the like, who considered belief in a God 
clear evidence of intellectual infirmity. His favorite 
weapon was ridicule, and there was never, perhaps, a 
greater master of it. In a particular form of polished 
mockery, V. remains almost without a rival. His prose 
is the perfection of French style; it is admirable in 
grace, clearness, vivacity, and alive like a sparkling 
wine with the particular quality of esprit peculiar to 
the people and the language. As a dramatist, V. takes 
rank as a worthy third with his two great predecessors 
Corneille and Racine. His most famous poems are tlie 
Henriade, before mentioned, the one epic of the lan- 
guage, and La Pucelle, which is, perhaps, more properly 
to be styled infamous. such is the profanity and inde- 
cency with which the writer has wilfully defiled the 
heroic story of the Maid of Orleans. In the historical 
works of F, with the utmost lucidity of method, there are 
traces of a more philosophical treatment than had pre- 
viously been applied to such subjects. For its narra- 
tive charm, his little historiette, Charles Douze, is in its 
kind a perfect model. A detailed account of the multi- 
farious writings of V. — extending to some 90 vols,,— 
would extend this article beyond due limits, conse- 
WO the more prominent of his works are only 
cited. 

Voltameter, (vól-tdm'e-tür.) ( Elect.) An instrument 
invented by Faraday, for determining the amount of 
intensity, &c., of an electric current. 

Voltigeur, (vdl'te-zhoor.) [Fr., a vanlter.] (Mil) In 
France, a light infantry soldier, one of a regiment 
chiefly employed as skirmishers. 

Voltri, vól'tre,) a town of N. Italy, on the Gulf and 9 
m. W. of the city of Genoa. Top. 11,502, 

Volturno, (vél-Lár'no,) a river of S. Italy, taking its 
source in p. Molise, and, after a W. course of 90 m., 
emptying into the Gulf of Gaéta, 20 m. N.W. of Naples. 
It is remarkable for the defeat on its banks, Oct. 1,1860, 
of the Neapolitan army by that of Garibaldi (q. v.). 

Volume, (vól'yám.) From L. volumen; volvo, I roll.] 
A roll or book; so called because the ancient books 
were rolls of bark or parchment. "This manner of ar- 
ranging books lasted till Cicero's time. The several 
Sheets or pieces were glued or pasted end to end, and 
written only on one side. At the bottom a stick was 
fastened, called umbilicus, round which it was rolled ; 
and at the other end was a piece of parchment, on 
which the títle of the book was written, often in letters 
of gold. — (Mus.) Compass or extent of vocal sonnd. 

Volumet'rie Analysis. (Chem. See ANALYSIS. 

Voluntary, (vól'un-ta-re.) [From L. voluntarius, of 
one's own free will.] (Mus.) A piece played by a mu- 
sician extemporarily, according to his fancy. 

Volunteer, (vól-un-téer.) [Fr. volontaire, from L. vol- 
untarius, of one's own free will.] (Mil) A person who 
enters into inilitary or other service of his own accord. 

Voluptas, (ro-lip'tds.) (Myth.) The goddess of sen- 
sual pleasures, worshipped at Rome, where she had a 

temple. 

Volusia, (vo-loo'zhah,) in Florida, au E. co., washed by 

the Atlantic; area, 2.000 sq. m.; C. Enterprise. 


VON 


[From L. volutus.] (Arch) A kind 
of spiral scroll, formed at each side of an konic capital 
It is used also in Corinthian and 


coniposite Fig. 672) 
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Fig. 672.— COMPOSITE CAPITAL. 


orders, but is then of a smaller size, and placed diag - 
onally. In the Corinthian the volutes are more numer- 
ous, but smaller than in the composite.—(Zodl.) See 
VOLUTIDJE. 

Volutidze, (vo-lu'te-de.) (Zoll.) The Volute family, 
comprising marine gasteropodous 
mollusks which have the shell 
turreted or convolute and the 
aperture notched in front (Fig. 
673). 

Vomer, (vo’miir.) [L., a plough- 
share.] (Anat.) The thin, flat os- M 
seous partition which divides the | 
nostrils. 

Vomit, (róm'it.) [Same deriv.] 
(Med.) Same as Emetic, 9. v.— 
Black V. [Sp. Vomito prieto.] 
(Med.) Black matter copiously 
ejected from the stomach during 
access of the worst type of yellow 
fever : —hence the latter, in Span- 
ish-speaking countries, bears the 
name of VOMITO. 
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Vomiting, (vóm'it-ing.) [Fr. vo- 
minsement Med.) The act bywhich Fig. 673. 
solids and liquids, contained inthe VOLUTA MUSICA, 


stomach, are ejected by the mouth. 

V. is the effect of some special irritation of the nerves 
of the stomach, calling, by reflex action, on the appro- 
priate mnscles to expel the contents of the viscus. It 
is not accomplished solely by the contraction of the 
stomach, as was for a long time believed. That organ, 
indeed, assists in the process; but the main cause is the 
compression exerted upon the parietes of the viscus by 
the diaphragm and abdominal muscles. V. is a symp- 
tom common to numerous diseases, At times, it is 
sympathetic, ns in affections of the kidney, uterus, brain, 
&c. At others, it is symptomatic, as in gastritis, peri- 
tonitis, &c. 

Von, (n.) (Gram.) A German preposition equivalent 
to the English of, and French de, and used before sur- 
names as a prefix to indicate noble or gentle descent. 

Vondel, Joost VAN DEN, (rón'del,) an eminent Dutch 
poet, B. 1587; p. 1679. He is regarded as the great 
master of national lyric verse, and his tragedies of 
Pulamedes, Gisbert van Amstel, and Lucifer, are works of 
real genius. 

Von Moltke, HELMUTH KARL BERNARD, Count, ( mlt'- 
ka,) chief marshal of the German Empire, B. at Parchim, 
in Mecklenburg, 1800. He entered the Prussian service 
in 1822 as a lieutenant in the 8th infantry regiment. In 
1835 he undertook a tour in Turkey, remained there 
several years, and took part in the campaign of the 
Turks in Syria against the Viceroy of Egypt. He be- 
came a lieutenant-general in 1859, and sketched the 
plans of the campaigns against Denmark, 1564, and 
Austria, 1866. He was the commander-iu-chief in the 
recent Franco-German war, 1870-71, and to nis brilliant 
strategy are ascribed the splendid victories of the Ger- 
man arms. The illustrious marshal, who is generally 
regarded as the first strategist of the day, was cr-et4 
a count in 1870, and Chief Marshal ov the Germar- X» 
pirein 1871. D. 1891, 


Wulcanization,and Vul- 
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Voronetz, (vór-o-netz'.) a manuf. city of Russia in Eu- | Voussoirs, (voos'scahrz.) [Fr.] (Arch.) The stones 


rope, C. A govt. of same name, 130 miles E. of Koursk. 


Vortex, (vdr'teks.) [L., from verto, I turn around.] A 
whirlpool, formed by the water running rapidly round; 
there is a cavity in the middle, into which floating 
bodies are drawn. The word is also applied to a whirl- 
wind. In the philosophy of Descartes a V. means a col- 
leetion of material particles, forming a fluid or ether, 
and having a rapid rotatory motion round an axis. 
Vortex Atom. A theory advanced by Sir William 
Thomson, to the effect that the atom of matter is & 
vortex in the ether, similar to the well-known vortical 
smoke rings. For the V. A. to exist permanently ether 
must be destitute of friction and gravitation, conditions 
difficult to accept and impossible to demonstrate. 
Vortex Water-wheel. (Hydraul) See TURBINE. 
Vorticellidse, (vór-te-scl'le-de.) (From L. vortez.] 
(Zonl.) A fam. of Infusoria, comprising a great number 
of species called ant es, from their form. 
osges, (vózh,) a north-eastern dep. of France, including 
the S. E. part of the old p. of Lorraine. It has its name 
from a chain of mountains which extends on its east 
Zora, and separates it from Alsace. C. Epinal. Pop. 
18,998. 
Voss, Jonann HEINRICH, (s,) a distinguished German 
poet and critic, B. in Mecklenburg, 1751; p. 1826. 
Vossius, GERHARD JOHANN, (asse ds.) an eminent Ger- 
= philologer and critic, B. at Heidelberg, 1577; D. 
649. 
Vote, (vót.) [From L. votum, a wish.] The suffrage or 
resolve of each of the members of an assembly, where 
any affair is to be carried by a majority; but more par- 
ticularly the resolves of any member of either house of 
congress or parliament. 
Vulcan, (vàál'kdn.) (Myth.) 
Juno, who was lamed (ac- 
cording to some legends) by 
bein icked out of Olym- 
us by Jupiter, and fallin 
n Lemnos. He was tlie — 
of fire, and he forged the 
thunderbolts of his father, 
in the forges of Etna. Ve- 
nus was married to him. 
But the legends differ very 
much in their account of 


m. 
Wulcanism, (vil'kin-izm.) 
(Geol.) A term proposed by 
Humboldt to include ail the 
evidences of heat, such as 
volcanoes, hot springs, &c. 


The son of Jupiter and 


canite. See CAOUTCHOUC. 
Vulgate, (vil/gdt.) [From 
L. vulgatu, commonly 
known.] A very ancient 
Latin translation of the Bi- 
ble, which was made from 
the Greek of the Septnagint. 
It is the only one acknowl- 
edged by Roman Catholics to 
be authentic. 
Wul'pes. (Zodl.) See Fox. 
Vulpinite, (vü'pin-it.) 
(Miner.) An anhydrous sul- 
fon of lime, containing a 
ittle silica. It is found at 
Vulpino in Italy, and is used 
by Italian artists for small 
statues, and other ornamen- 
tal work, under the name of marono bardiglio. 


(From an ancient statue in the 
Louvre, Paris.) 


Vow, (vou.) [Fr. u; L. votum.] 


which immediately form the arch of a bridge; their 
joints should be perpendicular to the curve of the in- 
trados. The upper stone, at the crown of the arch, is 
termed the key-stone. 

A solemn and reli- 
pw promise, or oath (see OaTH.) The use of vows is 
ound in most religions. Among the Jews, all vows 
were to be voluntary, and made by persons wholly in 
their own power; and if such person made a V. in any- 
thing lawful and possible, he was obliged to fulfil it. 
Among the Roman Catholics, a person is constituted a 
religious by taking three vows, that of poverty, chastity, 
and obedience. 


Vowel, (vou'cl.) [Fr. voyelle; L. vocalis.) (Gram.) A 


letter which does not require the aid of another for its 
pronunciation. In the English language, a, e, i, o, u, 
and sometimes w, and y, form the series of written 
vowels; the spoken vowels are, however, much more 
numerous, 


Vulturida, (vil-tv're-de.) (Zool) The Vulture fam., 


comprising raptorial birds characterized by an elongnt- 
ed beak, curved only at the tip, and by having a greater 
or less proportion of the head, and sometimes of the 
neck, denuded of feathers. In general, the birds be- 
longing to this family are of a cowardly nature, living 
on dead carcasses and offal; their gullet dílates into a 
considerable crop, Which, when distended with garbage, 
projects above the furcular bone. When gorged with 
food, the bird is reduced to a state of stupidity, and a 
fetid humor is discharged from the nostrils. The gen. 
Vultur comprises the Vultures of the Old World, and the 
Condor, V. hus, which is the largest of all the birds 
of prey, being 4 feet long, and having a spread of T 
of 9 feet; and it is suid in some cases the spread is 1] 
feet. This gigantic bird perches upon the high cliffs 
of the mountains till impelled by hunger, when it 
soars away, sometimes at the immense height of six 
miles, keenly pts jag | the surrounding country for 
its accustomed food. The gen. Gypetos comprises the 
Limmergeier of the Alps and other high mountains 
of Europe, which is but little smaller than the Condor. 
The gen. Ca- 2 

thartes com- o 
prises the N. IL ME 
American ; x 
Vultures. The 
Turkey Buz- 
zard, or Red- 
headed Vul- 
ture, C. aura 
(Fig. 675), is 
more or less 
gregarious, 
not only as- 
sembling 
where food is 
to be found, 
but flying in 
flocks. It is 
30 inches 
long, and the 
wing 23 
inches. The 
Californian 
Vulture, C. 
Califor n i a n- 
us, is the larg- 
est rapacious bird of N. America, being fully 4 feet 
long, and about 10 feet in extent of wings. It is black, 
with a white band on the wings. It is found only op 
the western side of the Rocky Mountains. 
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Fig. 675. — TURKEY BUZZARD. 


W. 


W the 23d letter of the English alphabet, belongs 
chiefly to the Teutonic and Slavonic languages, 
3 
: and takes its written form from the union of two 
V's, and its name of double u, from the Roman capital 
V representing that which we call U. In English, W 
is always followed either by a vowel, or by h, as in what, 
or by r, as in wren. When Wcom mences a syllable, it isa 
consonant ; otherwise it is a vowel, though vocally inop- 
erative except when accompanied by one of the vowels 
proper. The W, being a strong breathing, is nearly 
related to all aspirated sounds, and through them again 
to the gutturals, so that we find wand g often inter- 
ch in different languages, as in the words Walter, 


60 wa 


Gualtier, &c. The sound of the French ou in ovt, bears 
a close affinity to the English w. In German, w is pro- 
nounced like an English v, the latter having the sound 
ofan f. When preceded by a or e at the end of words, 
i8 often mute; also when it goes before r, as in wreck, 
&c.; and is invariably aspirated when followed by h, as 
in whence. As an abbreviation, W. signifies west. 


Wabash, (waw-bdsh',) a river of the U. States, having 


its source in Mercer co., Ohio, takes thence a somewhat 
devious course, and, after constituting the boundary- 
line bet. Indiana and Illinois for a considerable distan 
empties into the Ohio, in Gallatin co., in the last-nam 
State, after a total course of 550 m., 300 m. of which 
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are, at high water, open to Steamers. It connects with 
Lake Erie by caval.—In IGI, an ES. E. co.; area, 
110 sq. m. Capital, Mt. Carmel.—In Jvdiana, a N. K 
co.; area, 420, «q. m. Capital, Wabash.—A thriving 
town, C of Wabash county, U0 miles X. N. E. of Indian- 
apolis. 

Wabashaw, (warw’hah-shate,) in Minnesota, a &. R. co., 
bounded N. by Lake Pepin; area, 525 sq. m.; Capital, 
Wabashaw. 

Wabannsee, (waw-baten’se,) in Kansas, a N.E. co.; 
area, 880 sq. m.; C. Wabaunsee. 

Wade, BTNIAMIX FRANKLIN, todd, an American sena- 


WAL 


sion ef Mecca and Medina. Mehemet All, the Pasha of 
Egypt, sent troops against them, 1812, but it was only 
alter several bloody contests that they were got uncer, 
1818. Remains of the eect, however, still exist, chis ny 
in Arabia. 


Wahkiakum, (waw-ki’ah-kim.) in Washington 


a B. W. co.; area, 250 sq. m.; C. Cathlamet. 


Waist, (wist.) (Belg. wast.) (Shipbwilding.) That part 


of a ship which is between the forecastle and the iuar- 
ter-deck ; or, in flush-decked vessels, the middle part of 
the ship. — (Anal) That slender portion of the hun, an 
body which extends from below the thorax to the h. ps. 


dor. B. at Springfield, Mass., in 1*00, became a member Waits, (witz.) Itinerant musicians who played in tie 


of the bar in 1*25, and took up his residence at Ashta- i 
bula, Ohio, the senate of which State he entered ten 
years later, and in 1847 became presiding judge of its 


streets on the nights of Christmas holidays, 


Waltzen, (ri'rn,) a town of Hungary, ou the Danube, 


2] m. N. of Pesth. Prp. 14,000, 


third judicial dist. He became a U. S. senator in 1551, | Wal ver, (tedr'dr.) (Liw.) The passing by, or declining 


and, after his reélection in 1857. was eppointed chair- 
man of the joint committee on the conduct of the war, 
1861-2. In 187, he was elected to the presidency of the 
Senate, and in 1865 was an unsuccessful Republican can- 
didate for nomination for Vice-President of U. S, D. 1878. 


to accept a thing; applied either to un estate, to a plea, 
&c. In some cases, where an action of tort and an 
action of contract beth lie, the aggrieved party declines 
the former, and pursues the latter remedy; this is . 
of tort, 


Wad'erg. (Zoul.) Ree QRALLATORES. Waiwode, (ri'ród,) WaAvrwopr, or Varrone, the title 

Wafer, (va'fór.) [From Low Sax. wafel.) (Eccl) The borne by the governor of a small Turkish prov. or city. 
name given to the consecrated bread used in the cele- | Wake. (de) (From A. S. warin, to watch.) A rin’: 
bration of the Eucharist. the feast of the dedication of the church, furmerty 

Waffe, (wd H.) [Same aT (C»kery.) In the kept by watching all night. —(Naut.) The H. of a 
U. States, the name given to a thin, rolled, hard-baked &hip is the track it leaves in the water. By her W. the 
cake for the breukfust-table; and also toa soft cake, | | euilors ure enabled to judge what way the ship makes. 
resembling a crumpet, baked on a griddle upon hot] If the W be right astern, they conclude she makes her 
coals. way forwards: but if it be to leeward a point or two, 

Walt, (wahft.) (From Swed. Goth. 1 (Naut) A] then they conclude she falls to the leeward of her course, 
signal made on shipboard by hoisting to the end of the When one ship, giving chase to another, is got as far 
mizzen gaff an ensign rolled up in a ball, aud then allow- into the wind, and sails directly after her, they suy she 
ing it to become unfolded to tlie breeze. haa got into her wake. 

Wager, (wa'jür.) (Fr. ages] Anything pledged on | Wake, (d,) in N. Carolina, a central co.; area, 950 
chance. Wagers are valid in law unless rendered ex-| sq. m.; C. Raleigh. 
preasly void by statute or such aa have an immoral ten- | Wakefield, (wdah/feld,) a borough of Engladd, W. 
dency. Wagers on merely speculative subjects, arising Riding of Yorkshire, 9 m. S. of Leeds. Pop. 23,550. 
out of circumstances in which the parties have no in- | Wakefield, (formerly Souta Reapixc) a town of Matz, 
terest, cannot be recovered; where a W. in illegal, the Middlesex co., 11 m. N. of Boston. 
parties may recover their deposits from the stakcholder. | Wakulla, (scah-küllah,) in Florida, a N. W. co.; area, 
— W. of Battel. ( Hist.) Seo Barter, 676 aq. m.; C. St. Mark's. 

Wages, (wà//s) The compensation paid to those em- Walcheren, (wvahi'krer-en.) a fertile, dike-defended 


ployed to perform any kind of labor or service; the 
terni is, however, usually confined to the sunis paid to 
artisans, laborers, and servants. W. are modified by 
the agrecableness or dixagreeableness of the employ- 
ment; the ease and cheapness, or difficulty and expense 
of learning it; its constancy or inconstancy ; the great 
or little trust it supposes; the probability or improba— 
bility of success in adopting it. The rate of W. is neces- 
sarily linble to great variation; it will naturally. in- 
crease if the capital to be expended on manufactures, 
&c., increase to a greater extent than the population; 
and it will diminish in opposite circumstances; but it 
never can remain long below what will be sutficient for 
the sustenance of the laborers, &c., and their families; 
the rate at which they can support themselves having, 
in all cases, a serious effect on that of the W. they re- 
ceive. — Sce LABOR. 
Wagner, RicnaRb, (vaAg'nür,) a popular German com- 
er, B. at Leipzig, in 1813, became chapel-master at 
hectic in 1843, and later took up his residence at 
Munich, upon the invitation of his admirer and patron 
the king of Bavaria. His well-known operas A'renzt, 
Tannhäuser, aud Lohengrin, have elicited great, but com- 
aratively undeserved praise. W. has written his own 
ibrettos, and his esthetic theories on music and drama- 
tic art involved him in muchcriticalcontroversy. D.18*2, 
Wagoner, (The.) (As.) Same as CHARLES'S WAIN, 


. v. 
agram, (cahg'rfm.) a vill. of the Austrian empire, p. 
Lower Austria, on the Rossbach, 10 m. N.E. of Vienna, 
celebrated for the battle fought July 5-8, 1809, in which 
Napoleon I. defeated the Austrians, and which was fol- 
lowed by the treaty of Schönbrunn. 

Wagtail, ( .] (Z..) A wame applied to some 
small Enropean birds, gen. Metacilla, fam. Sylrtectice. 
They have long tails, to which they give a graceful fau- 
ning motion. 

Wahabees, (war- Herz,) or Wanantres, a fanatical 
Mohammedan sect which appeared in Arabia at the be- 


island of Holland, p. Zealand, lying at the entrauce to 
the Scheldt, in the German Ocean. It is 11 m. loug by 
10 broad. C. Middelburg. Jbp. 48,000, 


Waldeck, (caAild'ek,) à small principality of the Ger- 


man empire, bet N. Lat. 519-51? ^t, E. Lon, 89 0-9 
117. It consists of the 2 coe. of Waldeck 4nd Pyrmont, 
and has a hilly, well-wooded surface, with a tota! area 
of 461 sq. m. C. Arolsen. Pop. 56,507. 


Waldemar (or Valdemar) I., (wil'da-mabr,) 


styled THE GREAT, B. 1131, became king of Denmark in 
1157, and, after conquering S. Norway and Wendi-h 
Germany, D. in 1151. — His 2d son, W. II., 8. his brother 
Canute VI. in 1703, and brought under his ace tre 
Courland, Livonia, and Esthonia.  D.1241. — W. III. (or 
IV.) ascended the Danish throne in 1310, and eold to 
the Teutoric knights all the Baltic provs. acquired by 
W. II. D. 1370. 


Waldenses, (wahl-dén'seez,) or VAUDOIS, (Ecel. Hist.) 


A sect, Baid to have derived their name from Peter 
Waldo, a merchant of Lyons, who practised what he re- 
gurded as the pure doctrine of the Scriptures about 
1180. His views spread through France, Italy. and Bo- 
bemia, and his adherents became especially numerous 
in Provence, and in the valleys of Piedmont, They 
were condemned by the Synod of Tarragona, in 1242, 
and a large number of them were put to death. These 
living in the valleys suffered especially from persecu- 
tion, and under Sixtus IV. a crusade was preached 
avainst them. The persecutions of the W. of Piedmont 
continued with but rare interruption till about the 
middle of the 18th century, and it was only in 1548 that 
Sardinia granted them full religious aud ecclesiastica) 
liberty and equality of civil aud political rights with 
the Roman Catholics. Until that time they were con 
fined to 3 retired valleys of the Cottian Alps, Lucerne, 
Perosa, and San Martino, but since 1848 they have or- 
ganized new congregations in other towns of Sardinia, 
and since 1555 in all parts of Italy. Their religious 
doctrines are similar to those of the Reformed churches. 


ginning of the last century under the leadership of | Waldo, (wawl dain Maine, à S. co., stretching along 


Abdul Wahal. They accepted the Koran, but rejected 


Penobecot Bay; area, 800 sq. m.; C. Belfast. 


the marginal annotations and the traditionary law.| Waldoborough, (wciw/'do-bür-ro) in Muine, a town 


Mahomet was regarded as a mortal map honored by a 
divine mission, but they held that to worship at his 


and port of entry of Lincoln co., in Muscongus Bay, 55 
m. E.N.E. of Portland. 


tomb savored of idolatry, and they thought it would | Wales, [W. Cymry; L. Cumbria ; Fr. Galles) a princi- 


be right to destroy the sepulchre of saints throughout 
Arabia and Persia. In many other respects they dis- 
agreed with the popular creed, and they attempted to 
earry out their own views by force. They took pusses- 


pality of Great Britain, forming the W. central portion 
of England, bet. N. Lat. 519 225-53? 26', W. Lun. ?9 41 
50 15˙. It is b. N. by the Irish E. by the 

cos. of Chester, Salop, Hereford, and Monmouth, L by 


Walia’chia. 
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the Bristol Channel, and W. by that of St. George's. 
Area, 7,425 sq. m. It is divided into N. Wales, embracing 
the cos. of Anglesea, Carnarvon, Denbigh, Flint, Me- 
rioueth, and Montgomery; and S. Wales, containing 
the cos. of Drecon, Cardigan, Carmarthen, Glamorgan, 
Pembroke, and Radnor. W. is a mountainous and pic- 
turesque country —its N. division especially so. Agri- 
culture is largely carried on, though not so much so as 
stock-feeding. In minerals, W. is very rich, abounding 
in mines of coal, iron, copper, and lead, and with great 
uarries of the finest slate and marble. Woollen goods, 
nnels, cotton stuffs, and metallic wares constitute 
the chief items of manufacturing industry. Chief cities 
and towns in N. Wales: Bangor, Carnarvon, Wrexham, 
Holywell, and Holyhead; in S. Wales, Aberystwith, 
Carmarthen, Pembroke, Swansea, and Merthyr-Tydvil. 
The Welsh are a brave and industrious race of people; 
sionately attached to their country, and retainin 
deir own distinct language, together with customs an 
traditions of unknown antiquity. They are great lovers 
of music and literature, and possess intense family 
pride. W. was the last home of the Druids (g. v.), and 
was ruled by her own native princes until the subjuga- 
tion of the country by Edward I. of England in 1282. 
His son, afterwards Edward II., was h. in W. and there- 
upon took the title of Prince of Wales, a designation 
ever since borne by the heir-apparent to the English 
crown. In the reign of Henry VIII. the govt. and laws 
were assimilated with those of the kingdom at large. 
Pop. 1,426,554. 
Wales. (Shipbuüding.) An assemblage of strong planks, 
extending along a ship's sides, throughout the whole 
length, at different heights; and serving to strengthen 
the decks and form the curves. They are distinguished 
into the main wale, and the channel wale, 
Walker, RonzRT JAMES, (wawk’iir,)an American states- 
man and political economist, B. in Penna., 1801, after 
uating at the University of that State, practised 
w at Natchez, Miss., and was elected U. 8. Senator by 
the Democratic party in 1835. He ably supported the 
annexation of Texas, and in 1845 became secretary of 
the treasury in Pres. Polk's cabinet, in which position 
he distinguished himself by his advocacy of free trade. 
From April, 1857, till the following Feb. he held the 
governorship of Kansas, & post he resigned on account 
ef disagreement with the President. D. 1869, 
Walk’er, WiLLIAM, an American filibuster, B. at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., in 1824, placed himself at the head of a 
party of abt. 60 adventurers, invaded Nicaragua in 1855, 
and, after capturing the city of Granada, assumed the 
title of President, and reéstablished slavery. Forced to 
abdicate iu May, 1857, he retired to New Orleans, and 
there organized a 3 expedition against Hon- 
duras, in the prosecution of which he was captured and 
shot at Truxillo, Sept., 1860. 
Walk’er, in Alabama, a N. W. co.; area, 800 sq. m.; C. 
In Georgia, a N.W. co., adjoining Tennessee 
and Alabama; area, 550 sq. m.; Capital Lafayette.—In 
Texas, an E. central co.; area, 950 sq. m.; Capital, 
Huntsville. 
Walking-lenf. (Zoöl.) See LEAF-INSECT. 
Walking-stick. (Zahl.) See PHASMID E. 
Wallace, Sig WIILIAX, (wól/lis,) a Scottish patriot, was 
B. in Renfrewshire, of a noble family, in 1270. He, for 
ears, waged a successful partisan war against the Eng- 
lish ; defeated them at Stirling, 1297; was routed by EŃ. 
ward I. at Falkirk, 1298; and, being betrayed into the 
hands of his enemies, was executed by them in London, 


1305. 
Wallace, WILLIAM VINCENT, an English composer, B. 
1815. His operas of Maritana, The Amber Witch, Matil- 
da of Hungary, and Lurline, are works of sterling merit 
and stundard ui mc D. 1865. 
ee DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES, (THE.) 
Walla-Walla, (wól'lah-wól'lah,) in Washington & 


&.E. co.; 5,500 sq. m.; C. Walla-Walla. 
Wallenstadt, (val len stat) a lake of Switzerland, 


cant. St. Gall, connecting with that of Zurich by the 
Linth Canal. Length, ll m., with a breadth ranging 
bet. 2 and 9 m. 

Wallenstein, (vahl/len-stin,) or WALDSTEIN, ALBRECHT 
WENZEL EUSEBIUS, COUNT von, a famous German mili- 
tary commander, B. in Bohemia, 1583, embraced the Ro- 
man Catholic religion, and after completing his studies 
at Padua and Bologna, fought against the Turks at 
Gran, and, joining the imperial army at the outbreak 


LI 
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from his high command in 1630 on account of his intol- 
erable cruelty, pride, and rapacity, the emperor recalled 
him after the death of Tilly, to lead the armies of the 
empire against the successful Gustavus Adolphus (g. v., 
After being defeated by the latter at Lützen, W. 

ined some great victories in Silesia, and presently 

came an object of distrust to the emperor, whe 
suspected him of aspiring to become sovereign of Bo- 
hemia. Thereupon, in 1634, he was again deprived of 
his command, and shortly afterwards assassinated in 
pursuance of an imperial order. Schiller has made W. 
the hero of one of his finest tragedies. 

Waller, EpMUND, (wóllür,jan English poet, B. in Herta, 
1605; p. 1687. His poems rank as the ablest produc- 
tions of his æra. 

Wall-eye, (wawl'i.) (Med.) The Glaucoma, a disease 
in the crystalline humor of the eye. — ( Farriery.) In 
8 an eye in which the iris is of a very light gray 
color. 

Wall'-flower. (Bol.) See CHEIRANTHUS. 
Wal'lingford. in Connecticut, a town of New Haven 
co., 11 m. N. E. of New Haven city. Pep. (1880) 4,688. 
Walloons, (acól-loonz'.) (His) The name formerly 
given to that Belgic people, of Celtic origin, whose de- 
scendants constitute a great portion of the inhab. of 
the present Belgian provs. of E. and W. Flanders, Lidge, 
Namur, Limburg, and Luxembourg. They speak a 

French patois, known as the Walloon e. 

Wall-plate, (wawl'plát.) (Arch.) A piece of timber 
placed on a wall for girders, joists, and other timbers to 
rest upon. 

Walnut, (waw!l'niit.) (Bot) See JUGLANDACEX. 

Walpole, Sin RoBERT, re ak. an eminent English 
statesman, B. in Norfolk, 1676. He became prime-min- 
ister of the kingdom in 1715, and a second time in 1721. 
In 1727 he came into office for the third time, and dur- 
ing the latter part of his administrative career had to 
contend against a factious opposition, at the head of 
which was the Prince of Wales. This great minister 
consolidated the work of the Revolution of 1688, pre- 
served the crown to the Protestant succession, and 
added new security to the laws and liberties of the peo- 

le. Of him, too, is the saying quoted — * Every man 

as his price." Resigning office in 1742, he retired into 
the House of Lords as rl of Orford, and D. three 
years later. — His youngest son, Horace, n. in London, 
1717, became the most celebrated virtuoso, art-critic, 
wit, and literary gossip of his time, His well-known 
Letters (9 vols., 1857-9) are among the most emtertaining 
things of the kind in English literature. 

Walrus, (wól/rüs.) (Zotl.) See Phocipx. 

Walsall, (wól'slL) a manuf. borough of England, co. 
Stafford, on the Tame, 8 in. N.W. of Birmingham. Pop. 
46,452. 


Walworth, (wawl^würth,) in oe a 8.8. E. 
skirted by nois; arca, 576 square es; Capital 


among lumberers for 
the transport of pro- 
visions, tools, &c. 
Wanderoo, (rein- 
dür-oo'.) (Zoöl.) The (GNU e 
Macacus Silenus or ah 
Silenus veter, a mon- : 
key of rather large 
size, native of the 
coast of Malabar. It 
is deep black 
throughout, except a 
ruff of long gray or 
white hair, from the 
midst of which the 
face looks forth, and 
which descends over 
the chest, giving the 
animal a very pecu- 
liar aspect. This 
monkey exhibits 
considerable intelli- 
gence and docility, 
and performs its 


of the Thirty Years’ War, was appointed quarter-mas- | Wapentake, (wdp’- 


neral. After defeating Belhtem Gabor, in 1621, 
in Hungary, he was created Duke of Friedland and a 
prince of the Holy Roman empire. In 1625 he raised 
an army of mercenaries, and after defeating Count 
Mansfeld and successfully invading Denmark, was given 
by the emperor the duchy of Mecklenburg. Removed 


tricks with an absurd 

air of gravity. Fig. 670. — WANDEROO MONKEY. 
un-tük.) [From A. 8. wepentac.] ( ) In York- 
shire, Eng, a subdivision of territorial jurisdiction, 
corresponding with what are called hundreds in other 
counties. 


Waltz, (waulz.) [Fr. valse; Ger. walzer.] (Dancing.) 
A favorite round ce, of Bohemian origin, now com- 
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mon to all civilized countries, and too well known to 
need description here. 

Waltham, (wawi'thim,) in Massachusetts, a town of 
Middlesex co., 10 m. N. W. of Boston. 
manufs. of cotton goods, and one of the greatest wutch 
factories in the Union. 

Walther von der Vogelweide, (rahl'ter fon 
dur fójel-vi-da,) |" Walter of the Bird Meadow.“ ] a 
famous German minnesinger, B. in Franconia, 1170. He 
was patronized by the ducal court of Vienna, and wrote 
love-songs and patriotic ballads which bear the stamp 
of genius, and have been several times republished. D. 
1230. 

Walton, (war“ n,) in. Florida, a N. W. co., washed by 
the Mexican Gulf; area, 1,250 sq. m.; C. Uchee Anna. 
In Georgia, a N. central co.; area, 300 sq. m.; C. 
Monroe. — In New York, a town of Delaware county, 
90 m. W.S.W. of Albany, . 

Wapakoneta, ( wav-pdk-o-ne'tah,) in Ohio, a vill. of 
Duchonquet twp., Auglaize co. 

Wapiti, (wóp'e-&.) (lroquois Ind.] (Zodt.) See Can- 
VIDS. 

Wa piu er's Falls, (wóp'pinjürz) in New York, 

a vill. of Dutchess co, 

War, (wor.) [From A. 8. wer.) A contest between 
nations or states, carried on by force; either for de- 
fence, for redressing wrongs, for the extension of com- 
merce or acquisition of territory, or for obtaining and 
establishing the superiority and dominion of one over 
the other. When W. is commenced by attacking a 
nation in peace, it is called an offensive W., and such 
attack is aguressicre, When F. is undertaken to repel 
invasion or the attacks of an enemy, it is called defen- 
give; and sucha W. is not only justiflable, but laudable, 
— Civil W., a state of internal hostility, in which oppo- 
site parties of the same nation conteud for the mastery 
by force of arms. — Holy W. a term given to the Cru- 
sades (q. v.). By the law of nations, enemies who have 
not been taken in arns, or who have submitted, are not 
to be put to death; neither are prisoners, except in very 
extreme cases. Acts of hostility are lawful only when 
committed by the express or implied command of the 
State; hence bands of marauders may be treated as 
benditti, and private citizens taking up arms are liable 
to be consider as such. : 

Warnasdin. (wur-dsdén)) a fortif. manuf. town of 
Austria, in Cruutia, on the Drave, 114 m. S. of Vienna. 
Pop. 10,900. 

Warbeck, PrREIN, (wür'bex.) an English adventurer, 
who, in the rein of Henry VIL, headed an insurrection 
against that monarch under pretence of being tho 
younger son of Edward IV., supposed to have been mur- 
dered in the Tower, along with his brother, in the pre- 
ceding reign. After besieging Exeter at the head of 
several thousand adherents, he was taken prisoner and 
executed, 1499. 

Warblers, (ws5r'hlărz.) (Zo9.) See Svtvtcortn m. 

Ward, Epwirp MATTHEW, (10007) au eminent. English 
historical painter, u. in London, 1816. Among his best 
works are The Lust Sleep of Argue, and The Royal Fami- 
ly of France in the Prison of the Temple. His wife, as a 
delineator of historical scenes, has a reputation little 
inferior to that of her husband. 

Ward. [From A. 8 weerdiin,to guard.) (Law.) An 
infant or person of nonage, under charge of an appointed 
guardian or guardians; in England, such as are under 
the charge or control of the Lord Chancellor, till they 
attain their majority, are atyled wards in chancery, — 
A certain municipal division of a town or city under the 

n of an alderman. 

arden, (wor Dn.) [Same deriv.) A guardian keeper, 

or custodian; also a president or governing functionary 
of an incorporated body ; as, the warden of a college or 
hospital. 

Ware, Witt, (ioair,) an American author, B. at 
Hingham, Muss., 1797; p. 1852. His literary fame rests 
upon his Letters from Palmyra, republished under the 
title of Zenobia, and Sketches of European Capitals. 

Ware, (er,) in Georgia, a N. E. co., containing the great 

" Okefonokee Swamp; area, 800 sq. m.; Capital, Wares- 
borough.—A thriving manufacturing town of Massa- 
chuselis, Hampshire county, 80 miles south-weat of 
Boston. 

Wareham, (vdr m.) in Massachusetts, a town of Ply- 
mouth co., 40 m. N. S. E, of Boston, 

Warehouse, (tir hous.) (Com) A building set apart 
for the storage of goods; thus bondel M. is one wherein 
commodities subject to custome or excise duty may be 
deposited for the time which shall elapse bet ween their 
importation and their removal for consumption. 

Warm Springs, (:corm eprings,) or Barn CotRT- 
Houss, a vill. and fashionable spa of Virginia, C. of 
Bath co., W.N.W. of Richmond. Its mineral waters, 
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holding in solution muriate, sulphate, and carbenefe 
of lime, and sulphate of magnesia, attract yearly great 
numbers of visitors and invalida. 


It has extensive | Warnor, Sus v, (nur,) an American authoress, B. 


in New York, abt. 1797, published under the pseudonyn 
of ELIZABETH WETHERLLL, the extraordinarily succese 
ful novels entitled The Wide, Wide World (1850) ; Quee hy 
(1552); and The Hille of tie Shatemuc (18586). D. 1535, 

War'-office, (fis) (Pol.) The official bureau a£ 
which all business connected with the administration 
of the war dept. of a State is transacted. 

Warp, (wirp.) [From A. S. wearp.} (Manuf.) In wear- 

ing, the threads of a piece of cloth which are exter.ced 
lengthwise in the loom, and crossed by the secof.— 
(.Naut.) On shipboard, a rope or tow-line employed in 
removing a vessel from one piace to another. — (Agne) 
A kind of silt deposited on lands subject to tbe in unda- 
tions of rivera; the slitne or mud it contains is some 
times of one or two inches in depth, and forms an e- 
cellent fertilizer. — Warped surface. (Geom.) A surface 
accruing from such a motion of a straight line that ae 
115 of its consecutive positions shall occupy the same 
lane. 
arrant, (wór'rdni.) [From Fr. guarantir, to vouch 
for.] (Law.) The authority issued by a jastice of the 
peace for the apprehension of some one.— W. of ab 
torney, an authority given by a person to an attorney 
to appear and plead for him; or in a more general seree, 
that by which a man appoints another to act in his 
name, and warrants his transaction, — Search N. a pre 
cept authorizing a person to enter houses, &c., to search 
for stolen or contrul and goods, or to discover whether 
a criminal be there concealed. 

Warranty, (wórrán-te.) [Same deriv.| (Law) A 
promise or covenant, by which a purchaser may hare 
satisfaction from a seller, if he sells what is not his ow 
or that for which he has not a sufficient title. W. of r 
property is obsolete; and, with regard to things per- 
sonal, no express warranty is now required that the 
buyer may have satisfaction if the title of the seller 
waa deficient. The seiler is not obliged to answer for 
the goodness of an article, unless at the time of sale he 
hus warranted it to be good; or unless he has in any 
way misrepresented it. Every affirmation made by the 
vendor, at the time of sale in relation to the goods, 
amounts toa W. 

Warren, (wór'rón) [From Tent. wahren, to preserve.) 
A MS kept for the purpose of breeding game or 
rabbits. 

Warren. JosrPH, an American patriot, B. at Roxbury, 
Mass., 1741, after practising medicine for many years at 
Boston with success, became in 1774 president of the 
Provincial Congress, and Chairman of the Committee 
of Public Rafety, nnd in this posítion greatly contributed 
to the success of the American arma at Lexington, 1775. 
In the same year he was appointed major-general, and 
fell on the field of Bunker Hill while serving as a volun- 
teer under Gen. Putnam. 

War'ren, EAxUzL, a popular English novelist. B. im co. 
Denbigh, 1807, His Passages from the Diary of a L 
Physician (1831), and Ten Thousand a Year (1841), are 
works of striking power and originality. D. 1877. 

Warren, in Gergia, a N. E. central co.; area, 400 sq. 
miles; Cupital, Warrenton.—In IIlinois, a W. county; 
arca, 540 square miles; Capital, Monmouth.—In Znd* 
ana, a W. county; area, 864 square miles; Capital, 
Williumsport.—In Jowa, a B. central county; area, 432 
square miles; Capital Indlanola.— In Aentucky, a MA 
W. county; area, 560 square miles; Capital, Bowling 
Green.—In Mussachusells, a town of Worcester county, 
13 m. S. W. of Boston.—In Mississippi, a W. county, ad 
1 Louisiana; area, 725 square miles; Capital, 

ficksburg —lu Missouri, an E. county; area, 400 2 
Miles; Capital, Warrenton.—In New Jersey. a N.W. 
county; area, 550 square miles; Capital, Belvidere.— In 
New York, an E. N. E county; area, 850 sq. miles; Capr 
tal. Caldwell. A town of Rockland county. — Iu North 
Qurolina, a N. county, b. on Virginia; area, 480 square 
miles: Capital. Warrenton.—In Ohio, a S. W. county; 
area, 446 «quare miles; Capital, Lebanon.— A town, C. 
of Trumbull county, 160 m. N.E.. of Columbus.—Is 
Pennsylvania, a N.N.W. county; area, 800 sq. miles; 
Capital, Warren.—A borough, C. of above county, 120 
m. N.N.E. of Pittsburgh.—In Nhede Iland, a town of 
Bristol county, 10 m. S. E. of Providence.—In Tennessee, 
a SE. county; area, 450 square miles; Capital, Mo 
Minnville—In Virginia, a N. county; area, 250 square 
miles; Capital. Front Royal., 

Warrensburg, (birg) in Missouri, a town C. of 
Johnson county, 98 m. N.W. of Jefferson City. 

Warrick, (vérrix,) in Ind., a S. W. county; ares, 338 
sq. m.: C. Booneville. 

“Varrington, (wir'ring-tin,) a manuf borough of 
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England, co. Lancaster, on the Mersey, 5 m. S.W. of | Wash, (wdsh.) [From.A. S. wescan.] (em.) The fer- 


Newton. Pop. 32,083. 

Warsaw, (wér’saw,) [Fr. Varsovie] a handsome and 
flourishing city, C. of the Russian viceroyalty and of 
the former kingdom of Poland, on the Vistula, in N. 
Lat. 52° 13’, E. Lon. 21? 2’. It is the chief centre of Pol- 
ish intellectual and commercial activity, and possesses 
an excellent university, re-established by the Russian 
govt. This place became the Polish cap., in succession 
to Cracow, in 1566, and in 1794 was taken and sacked 
by the Russians under Suwarrow, and reoccupied by 
them in 1831. Pop. 180,657. 

Warsaw, in Illinois,a town and river-port of Hancock 
co., on the Mississippi, 3 m. 8. of Keokuk.—In Indiana, 


mented liquor from which spirit is extracted by the 

rocess of distillation. — ( Naut.) The blade of an oar. 
ashburne, ELIHU (uch burn,) an eminent 
American statesman and diplomatist, p. in Maine, 1816. 
After successfully practising the law at Galena, Ill., he 
became a Republican member of Congress in 1852, and 
acted as chairman of the committee on commerce for 
many years. In 1869 he filled for a short time the post 
of Secretary of State under Pres. Grant, by whom he 
was nominated minister to France in the same year. 
During the two sieges of Paris, 1870-1, Mr. W. remained 
courageously at his post, and rendered eminent services 
in protecting the foreign residents of that city. 


a town, C. of Kosciusko co., 40 m. W. N. W. of Fort| Washington, Grondr, (wdsh’ing-tiin,) an illustrious 


Wayne.—In New York, a town, C, of Wyoming co., 45 
m. LE of Buffalo. 
Wart, (wort.) [From A. S. weart.) (Med.) A hard un- 
sightly excrescence or tumor that forms on the cuticle 
or outer skin, usually of the hand or some other con- 
spicuous place. They are of slow growth, small, insen- 
sible, and generally conical in form. The best applica- 
tion for their removal is some caustic or escharotic, as 
nitrate of silver, caustic potash, or strong acetic acid. 

Wart-hog. (Zobl.) The popular name of Phacocherus, 
a genus of Suidz, closely resembling the true hogs in 
most of their characters, and partic- 
ularly in their feet, but remarkably 
differing from them in their denti- 
tion; the molar teeth being much 
like those of the elephant, and re- 
placing one another in the same 
manner. Thereare 2 triangular in- 
cisors in the upper jaw, and 6 small 
ones in the under; the tusks are 
lateral, very large, project far from 
the mouth, and are bent upwards; 
there are 6 or 8 molars in each jaw. 
The head is TT large, and the 
muzzle very broad ; the cheeks fur- 
nished with large wart-like excres- 
cences, so that the appearance is 
altogether very remarkable and un- 
couth. The species are all natives 
of Africa. They feed very much on 
the roots of plants, which they dig 
up by means of their enormous 
tusks. The Abyssinian W. H. (Fig. 
677) is nearly 4 feet long, with a 
naked slender tail of one foot, is 
scantily covered with long bristles 
of a light brown color, and has a 
mane sometimes 10 ius. long, ex- 
tending from between the ears along 
the neck and back. 

War-whoop, (-hwoop,) the North * 

American In slogan or battle- 
cry. 

Warwick, Ricnarp Nevit, EARL or, (wór'rik,) sur- 
named THE KiNa-MAKEZR, one of the grandest figures in 
English history, was B. abt. 1428. He was the wealthi- 
est and most powerful subject of his time in Europe 
and allied by blood to the royal houses of England an 
France. After reri the Yorkists in the commence- 
ment of the calamitous War of the Roses, and taking 
King Henry VI. prisoner, W., after his victory of Tow- 
ton, placed Edward, Duke of York, on the throne as 
Edward IV. Upon the latter quarrelling with his great 
vassal, W. allied himself with the Lancastrians, formed 
an alliance with France, and at the head of a powerful 
army drove Edward out of England, and reinstated 
ot VL on the throne. Killed in the battle of Barnet, 

War’wick, a central co. of England, surrounded by 
Stafford, Leicester, Northampton, Oxford, and Worces- 
ter. Area, 881 sq. m. It possesses the finest woodland 
scenery in the kingdom; C. Warwick. Pop. 633,902, — 
WARWICK, a manuf. borough, C. of above co., on the 
Avon, 20 miles S.E. of Birmingham. The magnificent 
baronial castle here, the principal residence of the 
Beauchamps, Nevils, Brookes, and Grevilles, earls of 
AIME e considerable injury by fire in 1871. 

Warwick, in Pennsylvania, a vill. of Lancaster co., 9 
miles N.E. of Lancaster.—In Rhode *, a town ct 
Kent co. 10 miles 8.W. of Providence.—In Virginia, 
— county; area, 50 square miles. Capital, War- 


Wasco, (wds'ko,) in Oregon, a N. co., contains Mt. Hood, 
the highest peak of the Cascade Range; Capital, Dal- 
las i 

Waso 3 in Minnesota, a S. go.; area, 422 
sq. m.: top. 


American patriot, eral, and statesman, and first 
President of the U. States, was B. in Westmoreland co. 
Va., Fob. 22, 1732. He descended from a good old 
fæmily of Leicestershire, England, one of whose cadets, 
his grea dfather John, emigrated to Virginia, in 
1657. W.inherited a considerable farm on the banks 
of the Rappahannock, and after leaving school in 1747, 
he passed much of his time with Lord Fairfax, and the 
latter’s cousin, Sir William, both great feudal proprie- 
tors in the colony. Between 1748-1751, young W. was 
employed by Lord Fairfax in surveying cer outly- 
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Fig. 611. — ABYSSINIAN WART-HOG. 


ing properties of his beyond the Blue Ridge, and, at 
the age of 19, was e adjutant-general (holdin 
the rank of major) of one of the military dists. form 
in Virginia at the outbreak of the war with France. 
In 1754, W., as lieut.-colonel, defeated the French on 
the frontier, and afterwards accompanied Gen. Brad- 
dock as oe DIM his untoward expedition against 
Fort Duquesne. the following year he was made 
commander-in-chief of the forces ordered to be raised 
by the Assembly of Virginia for the defence of the 
prov., and commanded a division of the force which 
took Fort Duquesne in 1758. Marrying in the next 
ear, W. resigned his commission, and settled down at 
ount Vernon as a planter, and occupied himself for 
some years in the cultivation of his enlarged estate. 
Though long a member of the House of Burgesses, W. 
does not appear to have taken any prominent part in its 
deliberations ; although, in 1773, he became one of the 
delegates to the Williamsburg Convention, met to de- 
clare the right of the colonists to self-government, and 
in 1774 one of the 5 representatives of Va. at the Gen- 
eral Congress in Philadelphia. On the breaking out of 
armed resistance to the home-country, the Continental 
Congress at once conferred the chief command of its 
levies upon W. The latter found himself entrusted 
with a task of no ordinary weight and responsibility. 
In face of well-appointed and successful British armies 
already on American soil, he had to oppose to them un- 
disciplined and raw militia, ill-found in war-material, 
and with a govt. to fall back upon almost destitute of 
both money and credit. He, however, proved himself 
equal to the exigency of the situation, and met the 
enemy on Long Toland: N. Y., where he was defeated 
with heavy loss, and compeljed to make a disastrous re- 
treat through the Jerseys into Pennsylvania. In 1776-7, 
he gained advantages at Trenton and Princeton, only 
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to be badly defeated on the Brandywine, on Sept. 11th | 
ef the latter year, thus allowing the British troops to 
occupy Philadelphia. The surrender of Burgoyne at: 
Buratuya, in the tollowing month, served to brighten | 
the American canse, since it procured for the colonists 

the support of France. In 1778, W. fought an indeci- | 
sive battle at Monmouth Court-House with Sir Henry 

Clinton, after winch be was compelled to remain in de- 

fensive inactivity, in consequence of the destitute con- 

dition of his army and the exhaustion of the public 

treasury, until July, 170, when a French army of 6,000 

men arrived to the assistance ot the insurgents. In 

that year, too, occurred the treason of Gen, Arnold, and 

the sad episode of the fate of Andre, (/ v.) In 1781, the 

Articles of Contederation between tlie Stutes were rati- 

fiel, and the war was transferred to the South with 

varying sureess. This state of things lasted until Sept. 

of that year, when reinforcements having arrived from 

France, the combined American and French arinies ad- 

vanced npon Yorktown, where the British comuirnder- 

fn-chief, Lord Cornwallis, was forced to capital ite, sure 

rendering his entire force of 7,000 moen. This event 

closed the war; adefinitive treaty of peace being signed 

at Paris, Sept. 3. J. 1754, in which the English govt. re 

cognized the independence of the U. States. In tho 

Dee. following, Gen. W. resigned his commission and 

retired into private life, from which he was again called 

forth, in 1787, to preside over the National Convention 

assembled in Phitwlelphia to consolidate the National 

Constitution and place the federal system of govt. upon 

& firm and permanent basis. This accomplished, on 

March 4, 1780, Gen. W. was elected to the Presidency 

of the newly constituted nation, and in 1792 re-elected 

to the same high office. The chief events which sig- 

palized his administration were the rise of the two 

great political parties, the Federalists and the Demo- 

crate (or Republicans), to the former of whieh W natu- 

rally belonged, both by principle and poliev ; and a 

new Treaty entered into with England, in 1795, which 

evoked rent animosity against W and his govt. on the 

part of the Democratic party headed by Jefferson, on 

account of ita hostile attitude against the Jacobinism 

of revolutionary France. H'. dectined a third nomina- 

tion to the Presidency, in 17908, and, after a Farewell 

Adress to the People af the United States, tho “ Father 

of his Conntry " sought his well-won repose, passing 

the close of his days at. his «eat of Mount Vernon, 

where he n. Dec. 14, 1749. — Without military genius or 

political talents of the higher order, Gen. W. was, neve 

ertheless, u Mmaa nose lofty moral principle, strength 

of will, un i: ni force of sagacity, combined with 

a probity url acunterestedness of the rarest kind, have 

placed him saong tlie first and foremost of those whom 

history calls“ great men," and posterity shall delight 

to hold in honor and reverence, 

Wash'ington. a city, C. of the Feleral Dist. of Co- 

lumbia, and legislative metropolis of the American 

Union, lies on tho left bank of tlie Poteinac, 239 m. S. W. 

of Baltimore. It occupies à co ninandinz natural posi- 

tion, aud is well and handsomely lailout, so much ae, 

Indesd, as to have received tho xbréquet of * The City 

of Magnificent: Distances.” As the National cap., W 

contains among its public buildings the various eli- 

flees appropriated to the administrative depts. of state, 

ak wellas the Capitol, a magnificent structure, covering 

8!5 acres, devoted to the sittings of the U. S. legis 

ture, — und the White House, ns the name of the Presi- 

denta official residence ia called: the Smithsonian Jn- 

stitute, the National Observatory, Treasury Build- 

ings, Patent OMeo, &. This city, founded in 179. be- 

came the sent of the Federal government ten years 

Inter. 

«y n«h'ington, a new State of the American Republic, 

occupying ita extreme No W. angle, bet J. Lat; 450 30 

3%, W. Lon. 1179-125, is b. N by Britash Columbia, E. 

by Idaho, 8. by Oregon, and W. by the Pacific Ocean. 

From E. to W. it presentsa maximum length of 345 n, 

by a breadth of 230 mi; ccastline about 2 m. Area, 

690.994 sq. M., or 14, 76100 acres, The N. W. corner of 
Washington is indented by the waters ef Adminuty 
Inlet und the Strait of Juan de Fuca, and its const fur- 
ther S. presents the indentation of the Pacitic called 
Gray's Harbor, and still more S., Shoalwater Bay and 
the astuary of the Columbia) Riser. Intand, W. is 
intersected throuch the W. laf ot its eu face, from N. 
tos, by the Cascade Mountains, the highest peak of 
which, Mt. st. Helen's, attains an altitude of 13,510 ft. 
Other mountain. groups are niso met woth toward the 
W. of the State, particularly achaio which, skirting the 
const cuiminates in Mt, Olvinpags The E, section of 
W. is very generally level, constituting the mar 
part of the Great Plain o. the Columbia, which list- 
named river is the priucipai.'ream of the State, form- 
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ing {ts almost entire 8. boundary, and mesndering 
through its centre as fur as Britieh America. The 
Lewis Pork, Spokane, nnd Yakima, being its chief triba- 
taries., Other noticeable streams are the Skokomish, 
Skayit, and Chehalis rivers, — all draining valleys of 
the highest fertility. The country drained by Hood's 
Canal and Pouget Sound, lying to the W. and N. W. of 
the Cascades, lius a Boil of exceptional depth and pro- 
ductiveness. The forests too, in this region, yield 
abundance of the best-grown timber in the world, sup- 
plying immense exports of lumber to the Pacific Is- 
lauds, and E. Asia, as well as more than adequately 
filling up the home demand. The mineialogical re- 
sources of Washington are but partially known; 
coal, however, has been found in large quantities in 
the country W. of the Cascades, and is being annually 
exported for the Californiuu market. Gold, aleo, is 
found in extensive water deposits and placer dicgvings 
near the coast, and Along the S. watershed. According 
to the U. S. census of 1890, W. had 6,529 farms against 
3,127 in 1570, and but 1,330 in 187; no enumeration 
prior to that time; of those in 1890, 6,058 were cecu- 
pied by the owners, 209 rented for a fixed money value, 
and 762 rented for shares of produce, and 5,239 con- 
tained between 100 and 500 acres, 611 contained from 
50 to 100 acres, 207 from 20 to 20 acres, and 71 from 
10 to 20 acres, Her farm products the same year were 
chiefly as follows: Indian corn 39,006 bushels, wheat 
1,191,382 bu., oats 1,581,951 du., barley 556,642 ba. rye 
9.815 bu., buckwheat 2,661 bu., tobacco 7,072 Ibs. F. 
contains 34 cos. with Oly inpia, its cap., seated on Puget 
Sound. Otherpopulousand important places are Seattle, 
Port Townsend, Whatcom, Steilacoom, Vancouver, Wal- 
la- Walla, Cascade City and Pacific City. In 1800, W. 
produced gold to the value of £100,000, and bituminous 
coal to the amount of 145,015 tons. The total railroads 
of this S. amounted to in 1892, 2,722 in., with several 
hundred m. additional in part construction and con- 
templation, Education is making rapid advances, since 
the establishment in 1862 of a university at Seattle, 
and a later development of the common school system. 
37,4382, of which 207 were colored, 234 Chinese, and 
14,796 Indians (chiefly Chinooks, Nez Pércea, Shosho- 
nees, and Spokane), of which latter 1,319 were without 
the pale of tribal relations. W. was organized as & 
Territory, March 2d. 1853, and admitted as a State, 
under Act of Congress, approved, Feb. 22, 1889. Pop. 
(1590) 349,616, 


Washington, in Alabama, a W. S. W. co.; area, 960 
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miles; Capital, Old Warhington.—In Arkansas, a N. W. 
co.; arra, YOD square miles; Capital, Fayetteville.—In 
Florida, a W. co.; area, 1,150 square miles; Capital, 
Vernon.—lo Georgia, an E. central co.; area, 700 square 
miles ; Capital, Sandersville.—In Zdinois, a S. co. ; 

525 sq. m. ; Capital, Nashville.—A town of Tazewell co, 
13 miles E. of Peoria.—In Indiana, a 3. county; area, 
640 square miles; capital, Sulem.—In Iowa, a S. E. co.; 
aren, 550 aq. m.—A town, capital of above county, 40 m. 
M. . W. of Muscatine.—In Aanias a N. co.: area, 900 
Square miles, Capital, Marhington.— In Aentucly, & 
central co.; area, 450 aquure miles; Capital, Spring 
field—In Luisiana, an E. parish: area, 850 square 
miie&; Capital, Franklinton —In Marne, a S.E. co.: 
area, 2.700 square miles, Capital, Machias—In Mary 
laud, a N. co.; area, 480 A unte miles; Capital, Hagers- 
town.—In Minnesida, nn E co.: arca, 370 square miles; 
Capital, Stilwater.—In Mississippi, a W. co.: area 
250 square miles; Capital, Greenville —In Missouri, 
an E. S. E. co. area, SoU equare miles; Capital. Potosi.— 
In Nebraska, an E. co ; arca, 350 equare miles; Capital, 
De Soto.— In New York, an E. co.; area, 800 Square 
miles; Capitals, Salem and Sandy Hill.—In Nerth 
Carchna, on E. co. ; area, 400 square miles; Capital, 
Plymouth.—In Olaa, a S. E. co.; arra, 650 square 
Diles: Capital, Marietta.— A village in Union township, 
Fayette county. -In Oregon, a N. W. co.; area, 800 
square miles; Capital, Hili-borough.—In 7*nnsyitenia, 
a WS. W. co. ; area, SO square miles; Capital. Wash- 
jniton.—4A borongh, C. of above county, 25 miles 8 W. 
ol Pittsburgh —1n Rhode Island, a S. E. co.; area, 940 
aequare niles; Capital, Ringston.— In Tennessee. a N. X 
co. area, 500 &quare miles; Capital, Jonesborongh-— 
In Tras, a S.F. central co,; area, 825 square miles; 
Capital, Brenbam.—In Tak, à S. co. ; area, 10,000 
f&quare miles; Capital, St. George — In ler mont, 
AN. centred 0; area, EDU «quare miles; Capital, Mont 
Polier.—In Virginia. u 8 S. M. county; area, 484 square 
miles; Capital, Abingdon.—In Wisammn. an ease 
south-castern county; arca, 430 square miles; Capital, 
West Bond. 


Wash'‘ington,a tract of territory in the Arctic Oosan, 


connecting with Greenland. by a great glacier, the 
scalp of Which is 300 ft. in vertical height. It com 
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mences in W. Lon. 609, and takes a N. course. Discov- 
ered by Dr. Kane's U. S. expedition in 1854. 

Wash'ington, (Mount,) in New Hampshire. See 
MouNT WASHINGTON. 

Washita, or OuacitTA, (wdsh'e-taw,) a river rising tn 
Polk co., Arkansas, and forming the line bət. that State 
and Louisiana, empties into the Red River, 30 m. from 
its embouchure, after a course of 500 m., 300 of which 
are open to steam-navigation — In Arkansas, a S. con- 
tral county; Capital, Camden.—(Or Ouacmra,) in Lou- 
ANS a N. parish; area, 735 square miles. Capital, 


onroo. 

Washoe. (wósh'o,) in Nevada, a W. co., b. N. by Pyra- 
mid Lake; area. 1,250 sq. m.; C. Washoe. 

Washtenaw, (wósh't^n-aw,) in Michigan, a S. E. co.; 
area, 120 sq. m.; C. Ann Arbor. 

Loir a (wòsp.) [From A.8. 725] (Zoól.) See VESPARLE. 

Waste, (wàs.) (Teut.] (Law.) The destruction, or 
removal of, or injury to something, forming an esaen- 
tial part of an inheritance; as houses, timber, &c. 
Neglect of repairs is permissive or omissive W.; actual 
injury is voluntary or commissive W. Equitable W. com- 
prehends acts not deemed W. at common law. The 
remedy for W. is by action of trespass on the case, by 
the person in reversion or remainder; this action may 
be maintained by one having any immediate interest 
in expectancy; it may be bad not only against the 
tenant, but against any stranger who has committed 
an act of W.; and will also lie at the snit of one joint 
tenant or tenants in common against another. 

Waste-book, (Doo. (cm.) A book used in count- 
ing-houses for the jotting down of items of business 
transactions for post-entry in the journal. 

Watauga, (wah-taw'gah,) in N. Carolina, a N.W. co, b. 
on Tennessee ; area, 550 sq. m.; C. Boone. 

Watch, (wach.) [From A. S. wacean.] ( Horol.) A pocket 
instrument for measnring time, in which the machinery 
is moved by a steel spring, coiled up, and acting by 
various ingenious contrivances, The spring i dn a 
brass box called the barrel; and is combined with a 
enne fusee, on which a connecting chain is wound 
by the . The spring being fastened at one end to 
the barrel, and at the other end to an arbor or axle, 
unwinds off the fusee turning it, and keeping the W. 
going; while the action of the fusee accommodates it- 
gelf, by its varying size, to the varied energy of the 
spring. (Sce Fuser.) The force being thus produced, 
other wheels are B in motion; and time is exactly 
measured by the 
hands on the dial. 
The W. mannfacture 
consists of almost in- 
numerable depart- 
ments. When exe- 
cuted in a more per- 
fect manner, for the 


tion, W. is termed a 
chronometer (q. v.). 
Watches are said to 


have been first made — — e 


at Nuremberg, as 
early as 1477; t 

were originally o 
varions shapes and 
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watches. The period of time called a W. is four hours, 
the reckoning eec. at noon or midnight. There 
are also what are called dog-watches, which last only 
two hours, and are formed by the division of the W. bet. 
four and eight P. M. into two parts, to break the con- 
stant recurrence of three watches nt tlie same hours, — 
To set the W., is to appoint that division of the crew 
which is to enter on the W.— To relieve the W., is to re- 
lieve those on duty, by changing the W. 


Water, (waw'tür.) ee A. S. water.) (Chem.) This 


liquid was considered by the ancients to be an elemen- 
tary body. The researches of Watt, Cavendish, and 
Lavoisier, towards the end of the last century, showed 
that it is composed of two gaseous elements — oxygen 
and hydrogen (Hg). (Ree HYDROGEN.) In the pure 
state, and at the ordinary temperature, W. is transpa- 
rent, free from taste and smell, and almost colorless. 
A considerable thickness of it is, however, of a bluish 
tint. It is about 770 times denser than the vileips fast dy 
and fs the standard to which all sp. gravities of solid 
and liquid substances are referred, the temperature in 
the U. States being taken at 60° Fahr., but in France at 
49 C. (89 2° Fahr.). At this latter temperature W. is at its 
greatest density, expanding whether its temperature be 
increased or diminished. W. occurs in the solid state 
at temperatures below 0° C. (229 Fabr), and in the 
asevus state at temperatures above 100° C. (2129 Fahr.), 
t it evaporates at al] temperatures, aqueous vapor 
constantly being present in the atmosphere. It is 
supposed to exist in the solid state ju minerals and salts 
as W. of crystallization, and it is n large constituent of 
the vegetable and animal kingdom; in the former con- 
stituting sometimes 90 per cent. of the whole mass, and 
in the latter sometimes forming even a larger constitu- 
ent of the body. W.is almost inelastic, its sp. heat is 
higher than that of any other eubstance and it is a very 
bad conductor of heat, although heat is rapidly diffused 
throughout its mass by convection, warm W. being 
lighter than cold W. In freezing, W. expands, the ice 
being about [tin larger than when liquid. At the boil- 
ing-point, a given bulk of W. is converted into 1,600 
times its volume of steam. Pure steam is a colorless 
transparent gas, about half the density of atmospheric 
nir. In its liquid state W. is a very important solvent 
and diluent, being of constant employment in chemical 
laboratories for these purposes; its high sp. heat also 
renders the employment of cold W. for cooling purposes 
and of hot W. for warming purposes, very gene W. 
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must have been Fig. 678. — DECOMPOSITION OF STEAM BY ELECTRIC SPARKS. 


very imperfect until 
the invention of the spiral spring as a regulator to 
the balance, which took place about the year 1658. 
The Swiss trade in watches is very considerable; the 
works are manufactured by the female peasants in 
the mountainous districts, and are put together in 
the towns. Until time relatively recent, abt. 1850, 
the W. trade in the United States was limited to the 
importation of European movements which were after- 
wards cased and perfected for use. There are now 
several establishments, the most important of which are 
those at Waltham, Mass., and Elgin, Illinois, PE 
in constructing and arranging all the parts of a W. The 
utmost simplicity is introduced in the number and ar- 
rangement of the pieces of the American W., the num- 
ber of which has been reduced from 800 or more, em- 
ployed in English fusee W., to about 730. Every piece 
may be fitted indiscriminately with any of the others, 
the jewelled holes and pivots only excepted. These are 
recorded at the factory with the number of each watch, 
go that they can always be duplicated with certainty of 
perfect fit by sending the number and name of the piece 
to the factory. — (Narig.) It denotes the space of time 
— Bnp one division of the ship’s crew remains 
to keep W., the crew being generally divided 
two, or in large ships, into three parta, for this 
purpose. The watches are termed starboard and /arboard 


is composed of two volumes of hydrogen and one of 
oxygen, and ft may be decomposed into these gases by 
a galvanic current. Fig. 678 represents the arran 

ment for SERRE the deconrposition of steam by the 
electric spark. A is a half-pint flask furnished with a 
cork in which three holes nre bored ; in one of these is 
inserted the bent glass tube B, which dips beneath the 
surface of the water in the trough C. D and E are glass 
tubes, in each of which a platinum wire has been sealed 
so as to project about an inch at both ends of the tube. 
These tubes are thrust through the holes in the cork, 
aud the wires projecting inside the flask are made to 
approach to within about 4'«th inch, so that the spark 
may pass easily between them. The flask is somewhat 
more than half filled with water, the cork inserted, and 
the tube B allowed to dip beneath the water in the 
trough ; the wires in D and E being connected with the 
thin copper wires passing from the induction-coil F, 
which is connected by stout copper wires with the 
small battery G. The water in the flask is boiled for 
about 15 minutes, until all the air contained in the flask. 
has been displaced by steam. When this is the case, it 
will be found that if a glass test-tube (II) filled with W, 
be inverted over the orifice of the tube B, the bubbles 
of steam will entirely condense, with the usual sharp 
rattling sound, and only insignificant bubbles of air 
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wil! rise to the top of the test-tube. If now, while the 
boiling is still continued, the handle of tbe coil (F) be 
turned so as to cause a succession of sparks to pass 
through the steam in the flask, large bubbles of incon- 
@ensable gus will accumulate in the tube II. This gas 
consists of the hydrogen and oxygen gases in a mired 
state, having been released from their combined condi- 
tion in W by the action of the electric sparks, The gas 
may be tested by closing the mouth of the tube H with 
the thumb, raising ít to an upright position, and apply- 
ing a lighted match, when a sharp detonation will in- 
dicate tlie recombinution of the gases. The metals of 
the alkalies and alkaline earths, when thrown into W., 
decompose it at the ordinary temperature, liberating 
hydrogen. Many metals decompose WF. at the red heat; 
thus, by passing steam through a red-hot gun-barrel 
containing iron turnings, a copious evolution of hydro- 
gen is obtained. Under the influence of light, W. is also 
decomposed by chlorine, forining hydrochloric acid and 
liberating oxygen. Perfectly pure W. can only be ob- 
tained artificially by distillation; when met with in the 
natural state it is never pure. Rain W. contains the 
Impurities which it has contracted by passing through 
the atmosphere, (carbonic acid, nitric acid, ammonia, 
hydrocarbons, together with smoke, dust, sulphuric 
acid, and other constituents of the atmosphere of 
towns.) Spring and river W. is still more impure, as it 
contains the mineral constituents which it has dissolved 
from the strata with which it has come incontact. Sea 
W. contains large quantities of common sait, together 
with chlorides, and sulphates of sodium, magnesium, 
potassium, and calcium, alung with minute quantities 
of many other substances. 
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Water-bearer. (41/.) Bee AQUARIUS. 
Wa'ter-beetle. (Z.) Sce Drricipæ. 


Wa'ter-brash, (-briish,) or PvRosis. (Hd.) An affec- 
tion consisting of a hot sensation in the etomach, with 
eructations of an acrid, burning liquid, that causes a 
distressing sensation in the part over which it passes. 
Attention to diet, and the use of bitter abxorbente, will 
usually relieve, when the disease is functional. Occa- 
sionally, i$ is symptomatic of organic disease of the 
stomach. 

Water-buckler. (Ho!) Seo HypnoPrLTIS. 

Waterbury, (wawtur-bür-re,) in Qunectiéut, a flour- 

. ishing manuf. city of New Haven co., 33 m. S. W. of 
Harttord. : — In Vermont, a town of 
Washington co., 12 m. W.N.W. of Montpelier. 

Wa'ter-crane, (-rdn.) (Hydraul) A mechanical 
contrivance by means of which the tender of a locomo- 
tive steam-eugine is fed with water from a raised tank. 

Wa'ter-cress, (-kr/«) (Hot.) Seo NAsTURTIUM. 

Water-colors, (-kül'ürz) (Fuint.) Pigments levi- 

ated with water, and gum or size, for use by artists. 
Vater-color painting is a branch of art which has, of 
late years, been carried to great perfection, and become 
nearly the rival of oil-painting in everything but dura- 
bility. 

Wa'ter-course, (-kórz) Any natural or artificial 
stream of water, as a river, canal, &c.; it most particu- 
larly, however, denotes a channel cut through lands 
for purposes of irrigation. 

Waterfall, (waw'tur-fawl,) a break in the continuity 
of slope of the channel of a river or atream, so abrupt 
that the body of water falls from the higher to the lower 
level, W. occur most frequently in mountainous coun- 
tries, where the streams from the mountain sides enter 
the valleys. It is only when the side of the valley is 
composed of hard rock that there can be a N.; in friable 
Strata the stream wears out a ravine or side- valley. 
Bome of the most remarkable waterfalls of the world are 
the Niagara Falls; Missouri; The Bridal Veil, in Mari- 
posa co., California; the Orco Falls at Monte Rosa 
(Alps); Gavarnie (Pyrenees); and Staubbach (Switzer- 
land). 

Waterford, (wawtur-furd.)) a flourishing city and 
seaport of Ireland. C. of a maritime co. of same name, 
constituting the S. E. part of Munster. It is seated ona 
noble bay valled Waterford Harbor, at the confluent 
bmbouchure of the rivers Suir and Barrow, 62 m. N. E. 
of Cork, and carries on an active trade. Pop. 32,517. 

Wa'terford, in Connecticut. à town of New London co., 
8 m. S. W. of the town of New London. 

In New York, a towun of Saratoga co., on the Hudson, 
10 m. N. of Albany. 

Water-gauge dj.) (Mech) An apparatus whereby 
the height of water within a steam-boiler is determined. 

Wa'ter-hemloek. (Bot.) See Cicuta. 

Water-hog. (75) Sce Caprpara. 

Wa'ter-lenf. (Do. See HvbROPHYLLACEAR. 

Water-level. (Hydraw.) A contrivance for finding 
the level of roads or grounds, by means of asurfaceof 
water or other fluid, founded on the principle that water 
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always finds its own level. It consists of a long wooden 
rough, which, being filled with water, shows the line 
of level. 

Water-lily, (-lil’e.) (Bot.) Seo NrWPBEACER. 

Water-line. (Nuut.) An horizontal line euppoesd te 
be drawn about a ship’s bottom, at the surface of the 
water. When the cargo is on board, it is called the 
load W. L.; otherwise, the light W. L. 

Waterloo, (waw-tur-lov,) a vill. of Belgium, p. S. Bre- 
bant, 9 m. S. S. E. of Brussels, memorable for the decisive 
victory of June 18, 1815, obtained by the Allied Eng- 
lish and Prussian troops under Wellington and Bliicher 
respectively, over the French commanded by Napoleon 
I., and which led to the latter's immediate downfall 

Waterloo. in Jowa, a town, C. of Black Hawk co., 82 
m. W. of Dubuque.—In New York, a town,  Wompital 
of Seneca co., W miles west of Auburn.—Ir Canada W, 
a W. central co., drained by Grand River; area, 612 
square miles; Capital, Berlin. 

Wa'ter-mark, (-mahrk.) ( Hydrog.)' The line or limit 
which indicates the maximum height reached hy a 
flood-tide. — ( Manuf.) Among paper-makers, a kind 
of device adopted to distinguish one class of paper from 
another, 

Wa'ter-melon. (Bot.) See Crcrmrs. 

| Water Moccasin. (Zo) See CRorALIDA. 

| Wa'ter-nymph, (-nim/.) (Myth) Same as NAIAB. 

Water- pepper. (Bot.) See POI TON ACE. 

| Wa'ter-plantain. (Bet.) See Al MaCER. 

| Water-power. (Hydraul.) Wate: employed as a 
motive power in machinery. 

Waterproof, (waw'tur-proof.) (Manuf.) A kind of 
cloth varnished with a solution of India- rubber, so as 
to become impervions to water. 

Wa'ter-ram, or Hyprautic Ram. (Phys.) A machine 
used for raising a small quantity of water a great height 
by means of a water-fiow below. In Fig. 679. which 
represents a section of Montyclfier’s Hydraulic Ram, 
R is the reservoir from which the water falls, RS the 
height of the fall, and ST the horizontal tube which 
conducts the water to the engine ABHTC. E and D 
are two valves, the former of which closes its cavity by 
ascending, the latter by deecendiug; and FG is a pipe 
reaching within a very little of the bottom CB. The 
valves are such that the water at its normal pressure 
cannot support their weight; the valve E is prevented 
from falling below a certain point by a knob above ma. 
When the water is allowed to descend from the reser- 
voir, after filling the tube BUS, it rushes out at the 
aperture mn, till its velocity in descending RST becomes 
BO great as to force up the valve E, and close the means 
of escape. The water being thus suddenly checked, 
and unable to find a passage at mu. will produce a great 
action on every part of the containing vessels, and by 
its impact raise the valve D. A portion of water being 
adinitted into the vessel ABC, the impulseof the column 
of fluid is expended, the valves Dand E fall; the open- 
ing at D being thus closed, und that at mu opened. The 
water now rushes out at mn us before, till its motion is 
again stopped by ite carrying up the valve E, when the 
operation is repeated, the fluid impulse opening the 
valve at D, through which a portion of the water passes 
into ABC. The valves at E and D thus alternately clove- 
ing and opening, and water at every opening of D mak- 
ink its way into ABC, the air therein is condensed, tor 
it has no communication with the atmosphere after the 
water is higher than the bottom of the pipe FG. This 
condensed air, then, exercises great force on the surfaos, 


Fig. 679. — WATER-RAM. 


op, of the water, and raises it in the tube, FG, tea 
height proportioned to the elasticity of the imprisoned 
air. The principles of the hydraulic ram are suscepti» 
ble of a very extensive application. In well-constracte® 
rams, the mechanical effect obtained should be frcm 6b 
to 75 per cent. of the force supplied. 
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of Milwaukee county, 5 miles w. of the city of Mib 
waukee. 
Wave, (wüdv.) [From A. B. wage.) The alternate eleva- 
tion and depression of parte of the surface of a liquid 
above and below the natural level. When this surface 
is pressed down at an) part, the adjoining parts rise, 
put sink again by the action of gravity ; and, acquiring 
a velocity due to their height, descend below the origi- 
pal level (Fig. 680), communicating in their turn a pres- 
Waterspout, (-spowt.) ( Meteor.) When whirlwinds| sure to others near them, which rise apd sink in & 
occur over the sea, or 8n? sheet of water, the sea is similar Ways and thus & reciprocating motion is pro* 
tossed into waves beneath them, and the aspect of the duced. When the depth is sufficient to allow the oscil- 
phenomenon suggests the belief that the water if sucked lations to proceed unimpeded, no progressive motion 
up by the whirlwind. Observation showa, however, of the fluid takes place; but, when free oscillation is 
that the water carried round by the whirlwiud i8 not prevented by a shelving shore, the interposition of a 
seawater, but either fresh or very slightly brackish. rock and the columns in deep water are not balan 
Watertown, in New Fork, a pr is perous manuf. city, by those in shallower, and therefore acquire a progres 
0. of Jefferson cO», on the Black River, 86 m. N.W. of| sive motion toward the latter, forming breakers. Whea 
Utica. P. (1830) 10,697 —In is., a town of Jeflerao and] caused by the agitation of & small portion of the fluid, 
Dodge cos, 40 mM. N.E of Madison. 
Water-turkéy- Zobl.) See TUREEY. 
Waterville, (waw tur-vil,) in Maine, & manuf. town ——— 
ol Kennebec CO. at Ticonic Falls, on the Kennebec 


the ground slopes downwa 

ing on this line will run in opposite directions. Such 

a line divides one river-basin from another, and one 
valley from another. Its course is usually very irregu- 
lar both in altitude and azimuth. 

Water-snake. (Zobl.) Bee CoLUBPIDA. 

Water-soldier- (Bot) See STRATIOTES. 


by, for example, a stone thrown into it, the waves a. 

to advance in concentric circles, their height 
diminishing 85 they proceed; but there is no progres- 
give motion of the fluid itself, as will be shown by auy 
light body floating on its surface. The whole seems to 
roll onward, but in reality each particle of water only 
oscillates with a vertical ascent and deacent. Two scts 
of waves will cross each other without any mutual in- 
terruption. Waves mecting with an obetacle, such as 
a wall, &c., will be reflected vackwards, according to 
the laws to which light aud sound are subjected; if 
there bea small aperture in the obstacle, the waves wi 
be propagated bevond it, and diverge as from & centre. 
Waves ut sen. cnused by the wind, have & progressive 
as well as an oscillatory motion; except increas 


water-wheels are either overshot, undershot, or breast- 
wheels. The overshot wheel is moved almost entirely by 
tho weight of the water, which it receives and retains 
ss 
moved almost entirely by the momenture of the water, 
which strikes against its floatboards. The breast-wheel 
is moved both by the weight and momen ture of the 
water, which it receives at about half its height, aud 
which is retained by its floatbosrds aud the curved ma- 
sonry behind them, until it passes out under the whee 


Water-work. (Hydraul.) Every description of ma- 
chinery employed in raising or austaining water! n 
which sense, water-inills of al’ kinds, sl uices, aqueducta, 
&c,may be 80 called. The term .- W., however, is 
more particularly used for such machines as are em- 
Wido only in raising water. 
atford, (ot f rd.) a manuf. town of England, co. 
Herts, 15 m. N.W. of London. Pop. 12,014. 
Watkins. (vo k Ina,) in New York, a village of Schuyler 


never reaches to & greater depth than about 80 or 

feet. The progressive wave sent forward by & floating 
body, or generated in any other way, differs entirely in 
its character and phenomena from the oscillatory waves 
! of the sea. Ita velocity varies as the gquare root of 

tonwan, (wot'dn-wodn,) in Minnesota, B 8. co., 

drained by & river of same name; area, 432 sq. m.; C. 
high water of a nenp tide; and any change in the depth 
of rivers produces & corresponding change in the inter 
val between the moon's transit and the hour of bigh 


Watt, JAMES, (wat,) an eminent British engineer and 

mecbanical inventor, B. at Greenock, 1736. He early 

developed extraordinary talents in practical mechanics, water. 

Wav'erley Novels. (Lit.) See Scorr, (Sm WALTER.) 

waverly, (wav'tir-le,) in Iowa, a town, C. of Bremer 
co., 115 m. W.N.W. of Dubuque. Pop. 2.291. — In New 
york, a town of Tioga co., 17 m. E. S. E. of Elmira. Pop. 


gation of steam by meaus of an air-tight cylinder, an 
likewise invented an apparatus to depress the piston 
of an engine by steam instead of atmospheric pressure. 
For some years he occupied himeelf in the surveying 
end engineering of various public works in Scotland, 
and in 1774 entered into partnership with the Messrs. 
Boulton of Soho, Birmingham, for the manuf. of steam- 
engines, perfecting numerous and great improvements 
jn their mechanism — among others the regulator by 
centrifugal force, the throttle-valve, the machinery 9 
rallel motion, and the steam-barometer. In 1782 he 
invented the double-acting engine, and retired from 
business iu 1800. 9. 

Wattend, ANTOINE, vah-to',) & celebrated French 

Pan of rural life anc genre scenes, B. at Valenciennes, 
684; D. 1721. His works are very numerous, and main- 
tain a high and deserved popularity. 

Wattle. (wot tl.) |From A. S. wall a hurdle.] (Zo&l.) 
The loose, red, fleshy excrescence found growing under 
the throat of a cock or turkey, and also upon certain 
fishes, the barbel for instance. —(Bot) An astringent 
bark used in tanning, obtained from an Australian 

Aeg of Acacia. 

Waukegan. (au- Ke dn.) in Illinois, & town; C. of 

Lake co, on Lake Michigan, 35 m. N. W. of Chicago. 


2,239. 

Wavy> (wdv’e.) (Her. Same as INDENTED, d. Y. 

Wax, (wake. [From A. 8. wer.) (Chem.) A pame 
applied toa great many substances of similar properties, 
of which beeswax may be taken 88 the type. This is a 

ellow, tough, solid substance, insoluble in water, soft- 

ening with heat, and becoming liquid below the boil- 
ing-point of water. It may be bleached by exposure to 
the atmosphere in thin shreds. It is a m xture of set 
eral neutral bodies and fatty acids. 

Wax'-berry> Wax-myrtic. (Bot) See MYARI- 
CACEAX. 

Wax -palm, (-pawm.) (Bot.) Ree CoPERNICIA. 

Wax-wing. (Zobl.) See DoMBYCILLIDAS 

Wax-work. (-wurk.) ( Fine Arts.) Figures executed 

in wax in close resemblance to real persons, for public 

exhibition, or to gerve anatomical purposes. — (Bot.) 


Way, (va.) Lor A. 8. weh.] (Naut.) The progress 
dp through tbe water; thus when she i8 
moving forward she is to make way, when stationary, 
to have no way.— Wars AND MEANS. (Pol. Foon.) 
Financial resources available to meet the national 
expenditure; thus, when a legislative body is discussing 
a vote of supply for the public service, itis said to form 
itself into a committee of ways and means. 
Way faring-tree- Bot) See VIBURNUM. 
ge- sland of Australasia, in 8. 
Lat. 0° 9^, E. Lon. 130° 15/. Its length is 80 m. preadtls 
m., und it js divided by Dampier's Strait from the 
island of Papua. 
way-golng Crop, (-krép.) (Amer. Law.) In Pear 
syivania, the prescriptive right of a tenant en term, ve 


waukesha, (waw-ke'shaw,) in Wisconsin, & g.E. co.: 
| eres, 676 sq. m.—AÀ town, V- of above co., 69 m. 


gon. 

Waupacc®, (waw-pakkuh,) in Wisconsin, 1 N. central 

00. watered by 8 river of same name; area, 120 sq. M 
LÀ town, C. of above county, 60 miles N. N. W. ol 
Yond du Lac... 

Waushara, (waio-sha’rah,) in Wisconsin, è central co. 
area, 650 6q. m · C. Wautoma. 

Wauwatose, ( nah,) in Wisconsin, & town 
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possess himself, on the expiration of his lease, of the 
in-crop he had sown during the autumn previous. 

Wayland, FRANCIS, (wa'ldnd,) an American divine of 
the Baptist persuasion, k. in the city of New York, 1796. 
He graduated at Union Coll., in 1813, and entered upon 
the presidency of Brown University, at Providence, 
R. I., in 1826. D. 1865. His pp. works embrace He- 
ments of Moral Science (1835), Elements of Political 
Economy (1837), Limitations of Human Responsibility 
(1840), and /ntellectuai Philosophy (1554). 

Wayne, ANTHONY, (wdn,) an American general of the 
Revolutionary epoch, B. in Chester co., Penna., in 1745. 
He entered the army as a colonel in 1775, and after 
serving with distinction in the Canadian campaign, 
commanded a division at the battle of Brandy wine, and 
the right wing at Germantown, 1777. After distinguish- 
ing himself at Monmouth, in the following year, he 
captured by assault the fortified works at Stony Point 
on the Hudson, in 1779, and received the thanks of 
Congress therefor. After participating in the capture 
of Cornwallis’ army at Yorktown, 1780, he put down 
the Indians in Georgia, and in 1794 guined a signal 
victory over the Miami Indiansin Ohio. D. 1796. 

Wayne, in Georgia, a S.E. co.; area, 750 sq. m.; C. 
Waynesville.—In ///inois, a S. E. county; area, 670 8q 
miles; Capital, Fairfield.—In Indiand, an E. county: 
area, 400 square miles; Capital, Richmond.—In Jwa, a 
8. county ; area, 500 square miles; Capital, Corydon.— 
In Kentucky, a S. county; area, 700 sqare miles ; Capital, 
Monticello.—In Michigan, a S.E. county; area, 00 
square miles; Capital, Detroit.—In Mississippi, an E.S. 
E. county; area, 870 square miles; Capital, Winchester 
—In Missouri, a S. E. county; area, 750 square miles: 
Capital, Greenville.—In New York, a N. W. cent. county 
area, 600 squar» miles; Capital, Lyons.—In N. Carolina, 
an E. cent. county; area, 450 square miles; Capital, 
Goldsborough.—In W. Virginia, a S. W. county; area, 
50C square miles; Capital, Wayne Court-House.—In 
Ohio, a N. E. cent. county; area, 550 square miles; Capi- 
tal. Wooster.—In Pennsylvania, a N.K. county; area, 
700 square miles; Capital, Honesdale—In Tennessee, a 
8 W. county; area. 750 sq. m.; Cap. Waynesborough. 

Weakefish. (ZL) See SCIENIDE. 

Weakley, (wert te,) in Tennessee, a N.N.W county, ad 
oining Kentucky; area, ;00 square miles; Capital, 


en. 

Wealden Formation, (wéld'n.)) (Geol.) Thename 
given to certain deposits occurring in England in the 
Weald or Wolds (wooded portions) of Kent, and hence 
to other contemporaneous rocks elsewhere. The 
Wealden deposits occur between the oólitic and creta- 
ceous series. In England (hey are almost entirely of 
fresh-water origin, and include clays, sandstones, and 
limestones. 

Weaning, (wén'ing.) (Med.) The act of depriving 
the infant, permanently, of the breast, in order to feed 
it on other and more solid nourishment. 

Wear, (wdr.) [From A. S. wearian.] (Naut.) To wear 
a hse i is to bring her round on the other tack, stern to 
wind. 

Weasel, (we'sl.) (Zoùl.) See MvusrELID£ and Purto- 
RIUS. 
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of them build a vast number of contiguous nests, wuld 
form a single mass divided into numerous compart 
ments. 

Weather, (wéth'ür. [From A. S. emet IR ease. 
The condition of the atmosphere at any place, as re 
spects humidity, temperature, motion, electricity, &c 
See ATMOSPHERE, CLIMATE, CLovp, Dew, Foo row, 
Hain, Winns, HYGROMETER, &c.—(Naut.) On that side 
of a ship’s quarter next the wind; — correlative to lee. 
— To weather a cape, to sail to windward of it. — T» 
weather a point, to bring a ship a point closer to the 
wind. — A ship is said to be weatheriy, when she sails 
well to windward. 

Weathered, (wéA'ürd.) (Geol.) Having the surface 
altered in color, texture, or composition, or the edges 
rounded off by exposure to the elements. 

Wenving. iu di, D [From A. 8. wevan, to inter 
twine.) (Manuf.) The act or art of forming cloth in 
a loom, by the union or intertexture of threads; which 
is done by crossing the threads by means of a shuttle. 
The threads first faia in length are calied the : 
those which cross them of their breadth arc called the 
weft or woof. Nis an art of great antiquity, and gives 
employment io all nations to a large portion of the 
population. The machinery used for W. in the earliest 
times, though perhaps rude in its constraction, was, in 
principle, similar to that still in use; and the process 
of fulling and preparing the cloth seems to have re- 
sembled the modern practice in every particular, ex- 
cept that of shearing the nap, with which the ancients 
do not appear to have been acquainted. Muslins are 
to this day manufactured by the primitive loom in In- 
dia, probably without alteration of the form in use dur- 
ing the earliest ages of its invention. In ancient times, 
it is probable that only enough cloth to form a single 
dress was woven at ouce; since ancient records do not 
speak of its being sold by measure. The manufacture 
of flexible stuffs by means of machinery, operating on 
a large scale, is au invention of the last century; it has 
given birth to some of the most elaborate combinations 
of mechanism. The Jaquard loom, a most admirable 
contrivance for saving time and simplifying i-e res 
of W. silks, &c., in complicated patterns, is likely to be 
snperseded by a more siniple machine, in which electro 
magnetism is most ingeniously applied to the produc 
tion of complicated movements. 

Web. (w/b.) [A. 8. ae Any woven cloth, tissue. or 
textile fabric. —(Zoól.) The membrane which connects 
the digits of aquatic birds. 


eee (web,) in Teras, a S. co., divided from Mexico by 
e 


o Grande; 1,420 square miles; tal. 
Laredo. N iis dini 


Weber, KARL MARIA, FRIEDRICH ERNST, BARON Vox, 


(ever) an eminent German composer, B. in Holstein, 
786. After studying his art under Michael Haydn, and 
other able teachers, W. became, in 1813, director of the 
opera at Prague, and, in 1817, chapel-master and o 
ratic director at Dresden. D. in London, 1826. His 
masterpiece, Der Preischütz, was brought out in Berlin 
in 1822, and was followed in the next year by FuryantAe, 
and in 1826 by Oberon, also a composition of sterling 
merit. 


Weaver, (wév'ür. (Zodl.) The popular name of the | Weber, in Utah a N. co., skirted by the Great 
qe. „ fam. Salt Lake; area, 500 sq. m.; C. Ogden City. 
ingillide, char- Webster, DANIEL, (10c5/stur,) an illustrious American 


acterized by aconi- 
cal beak, more or 
less stout at its 
base, and the up- 
per mandible 
slightly bulging. 
These birds are 
found in both con- 
tinents, and the 
greater number of 
those of the east- 
ern hemisphere 
are remarkabl 
skilful nest-build- 
ers, in which they 
interweave blades 
of grass, from 
which circum- 
stance they derive 
their name. They 
generally build 
their nests inde- 
pendently of each 
other, as the Phil- NEST OF PENSILE WEAVER-BIRD, 
ippine Weaver- 

bird, whose spherical pensile nest is entered by a ver- 
tical canal, which communicates with a lateral opening 
of the cavity wherein the eggs are deposited ; but some 


statesman, jurist, and orator, was B. at Salisbury, N. H., 
in 1782, of respectable but 5 humble pa- 
rentage. After receiving his rudimentary education at 
Exeter and Boscawen academies, he entered Dartmouth 
Coll., in 1797, as a freshman, and after graduating in 
1801, entered upon the study of the law at Salisbury 
and Boston, in which latter city he was called to the 
bar in 1805. In 1807 he went into practice at Ports- 
mouth, and, after earning a high 4 Ubi eee was 
elected by the Federal party to the lower house of Con- 
gress in 1813, where he opposed the war with Englan 

and at once rose into prominence as an able debater. 
Re-elected in 1815, he shared in the discussion of the 
U.S. Bank Charter and specie payment questions. Mean- 
while he had risen tothe highest rank in his profes- 
siou as a constitutional lawyer, and also as a consum- 
mate leader in criminal causes, In 1820 he served as 
a member of the Convention met to revise the Consti- 
tntion of Massachusetts, and in 1822 was re-elected to 
Congress, where, as chairman of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, he rendered eminent assistance in the entire revi- 
sion of the U. S. criminal code. In 1828, he became 
Senator, and in 1830, in opposing the Nullification doc- 
trine advanced by S. Carolina statesmen, delivered per- 
haps the most splendid outburst of patriotic oratory 
ever heard within the Congress of the American Union. 
In 1834, Mr. W. beeame a prominent leader of the Whig 
party, and in 1841 was appointed Secretary of State 


~~. 


Wedgwood, Josian, (W “dj wid.) an eminent English 


Wednesday. (o? nz'de.) (From A. S. wodensdaq, the 


Wednesbury, (wénzbiürre) a manuf. town of Eng- 


Weed. (. (From A. g. weod, tares.| (Bot.) Any 


Week, (ik) (From A. g. :wwoc.] A cycle of time con- 
Weekly. (ir Ile.) (Lit) A newspaper or magazine 
Weeper, (P fir.) (Zo Sve Sx pasous. 


weep 'ing- willow. (Hot) See SALic aces. 


Welt. (wo ft.) ( Manuf.) In weaving. the threads which 
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Göthe, Schiller, Wieland, Herder, and a host ef lesser 
writers of mark. 10 14.794. 

Welr. (wär.) (From A. 3. wer.) (Civ. Engin.) Au em- 
bankment or dam of stone or timber placed across the 
channel of @ river, &c., for various purposes; also, & 
wooden fence set across à stream for capturing fish. 

Weld, in Colorado, 9 N. 2, co., adjoining Nebraska; C. 
Greeley. 

Welding, Queld/ing.) [From A. B. ald, fire.] ( Metall.) 
The operation of hammering into a firm state of cohe- 
sion two pieces of metal aoftened by heat. 

Well, (wël) [From A. S, welle.) A cylindrical excava- 

tion sunk vertically into the earth to a depth sufficient 

to reach a supply of fresh water, and walled around 
with stone OF brick to prevent the sides from wng 
in. —( Mil.) A shaft sunk underground, with arteri 

branches running parallel out of it, either to prepare & 
mine, or to come across and counteract one being pre- 
pared by the enemy. — (Shipbuilding ) A small parti- 
tioned-off space near a ship's mainmast, serving to en- 
close the pumps, und extending from the keel to the 
lower deck, in inerchant-veseels, OF to the gun-deek, in 

ships of war. — See ARTESIAN WELL. š 

Wellingborough. (wal ling dür. ro, a manuf. town 

a S.W. co. area, 650 square miles; Capital, of England, co. Northampton, 11 m. E. NR. of the town 
Marshfield.—In W. Virginia, an E. cent. co.? area, of Northampton. Pop. 14.284. 
gquare miles; Capital, W ebster. Wellington, ARTHUR WELLESLEY, Dukk or, an emi- 

Wedge. (wed) [From A. 8. wæcg. (Mech.) One of nent British gencral and statesman, B. at Dungan Castle, 
the six mechanical powers, reducible to the inclined | €O- Meath, 1709. He was educated at. Eton. and at the 
plane, and governed by the same laws. It is used some- Military School of Angers. France, and, after serving 
times for raining bodies, but more usually for dividing with distinction in Flanders, Went to India (then go“ 
or splitting them ; in the former cane, the W. i8 pushed erned by his brother, the Karl of Mornington, after- 
under the body to be raised, but the effect 18 still that wards Marquis Wellesley) with the rank of colonel. In 
of an inclined. plane, for the result js the same, and is that country he soon became commander-in-chief of the 
estimated in the same Way, whether the W. ia pushed British and native forces, and routed the Mahrattas at 
under the load, or the load is pushed over the W. When Assy E, 1029. After his return home, he was sent in 
a W. is driven forward by percussion, the power which command of & division into Denmark, and there defea 
acts upon it cannot be estimated with accuracy, On AC- the Danes at Kivge. Next, he was dispatched into 
count of the friction, which is very considerable. This. Spain. previously resigning the office of Chief Secretary 
however, is greatly diminished, for an instant, by the for Ireland, to which he had been appointed in 1807. 
tremor cated by the blow. Cutting and piercing tools Mis exploits in Spain and Portugal are identified with 
are generally conatituted on the principle of the W.— the chief events of the Peninsular War, as it is called. 
(Gem.) A prisin with triangular pasen. — Spherical Defeating the French at Oporto, 1809, W. crossed the 
W., that portion af a globular body which is embraced Douro, and, entering Spain, defeated them again at Tala- 
between two planes intersecting 4 diameter. vera. Constructing the lines of Torres Vedras, he 

gained the victory of Busaco, followed by those of Radu- 
bal, Fuentes d'Onore, and Albuera, and in 1812 stormed 

Ciudad Rodrigo and took Badajoz. In the same year 

he defeated the French at Salamanca, drove them out 

of Madrid, occupied Burgos, and, in 1813, encountered 
and defeated them at Vittoria. Retreating out of 

Spain, W. followed in pursuit, and fought the “ Bat- 

tles of the Pyrenees,” and, early in 1814, gained the 

victories of Orthez and Toulouse, after which hostili- 
ties were suspended by the abdication of Napoleon. 

On the return of the latter from Elba in 1815, W. was 

appointed commander-in-chief of tho Allied army dia- 

patched to resist his invasion of Flanders. After the 
opening battles of Ligny and Quatre Bras, the Duke en- 

countered Napoleon on the plain of Waterloo, June 15, 

and ufter an obstinate and bloody struggle, once more 

wus victorious. Entering Paris in the July following, 

W. prevented Blücher (J. th who commanded the Prue 

gians, from destroying the Bridge of Jena, and commit- 

ting other acts of vandalistn 5 and by favoring the res- 
toration of Louis XVIII. prevented the dismember- 
ment of France. Appointed to the command of the 
army of occupation in that country, ., by his influence, 
prevailed upon the Allied Powers to shorten the term 

from 5 to 3 years. In 1827 hea. the Duke of York 88 

commander in«chief. nnd in 1825 became prime-ministor 

of England, and it 1834 Secretary for Foreign Affaire in 

gir Robert Peel's cabinet. p. 1852. 

Wellington. queri lingtun,) a town of England, 00. 
cross the warp and form the woot of cloth. Salop, 10 m. E. of Shrewsbury. ‘op. 14,004. 

Weight, (wdt.) [From A. S. 101 gan. to weigh.] (Er- wellington.: flourishing city and seaport, C. of New 
perimental Philos. and Cmn.) The measure of the force Zealand, and of a p. of same name, at the S.W. point 
by which any given portion of matter gravitates to the of New Ulster, oF North Island, on Cook's Strait. Jop. 
earth. The determination of weight, like that of ex- 22415. 
tenaion, consists in comparison with some known atand- Wellabach Light. The light produced by a peculiar 
ard. Two kinds of weight are used in England, the burner, composed of an exceedingly fine mesh-work of 
anoirdupots weight, in which the pound consists of 10 inetal, and placed over à caa-jet. The metal, made in- 
ounces, each ounce containing +85: 4 gra, in al ide | candescent by the flame, yields a very bright white 


weder Pres. Harrison. retaining the office during Mr. 

er's chief magistracy. The most remarkable event 

of his official terin was the so-called Ashburton Treaty 
with England, in settlement of the N. E. Boundary ques- 
tion. Re-elected to the Senate in 184, he opposed alike 
the admission of Texas into the Union and the prosecu- 
tion of the War with Mexico, and supported ]Heury 
Clay's “* "ompromise Measures " of 1850 in relation to 
the extension of slavery to new territories. In 1850 he 
again became Secretary of State, this time under Mr. 
Fillmore, and was unsuccessfully nominated for the 
Presidency bY tho National Whig Conveution of 1892. 
p. Oct. 24, in the latter year. 

Webster, Nott, an American lexicographer, B. in 
Coun., 1758, graduated at Yale in 1778, and, after being 
admitted to the bar, abandoned the legal profession for 
that of tuition, journalizin, and literature. p. 1843. 
His Dictionary of the English Langutge (1828), repub- 
lished in 1564, war the labor of many yeurs of his life, 
and remains one of the best works of its kind extant. 

Web’ster, in Georgia, a W. S. W. co.; «ren, 300 Bq. m-: 
Capital, preston.— In lowa, a N. W. cent. co.; aT, 1: 
square miles; Capital, Fort Dodge.— In Kentucky, & 
00. ; ared, 340 square miles: Capital. Dixon.—In -+ is- 


rannufucturecr, and the inventor of the beantitul cream- 
colored fictile production known as Queen's OT Wedg- 
wood Wure; B. at Burslem, 1730; D. 1795. 


day consecrated to Woden or Odin (g. v) The fourth 
day of the week, or that which comes between Tuesday 
aud Thursday. 


land, co. Stafford, on the Tame, 8 m. N. W. of Birming- 
ham. Pop. 29,031. 


plant which obtrusively occupies cultivated or dressed 
ground, to the exclusion or injury of some particular 
crop intended to be grown. Thus, even the most use- 
ful planta may become weeds if they appear ont of their 
proper place. The term is sometimes applied to any 
insiguificant-lookiud or unprofitable plants which grow 
profusely in a stato of nature; also to any noxious oF 
useless plant. 


sisting of 7 days, being one-fourth of the lunar month. 
ublished regularly once n week. 


Weevil, (wév'l.) LA N. wifel.] (Zui) See CuRCU- 
LIONIDAE. 


grs., and the troy weight, iu which th: pound is divided light, of illuminating powcr much greater than that of 
into 12 ounces, each ounce containing 480 gr^ in all the gas. 
5,160 grs. Apothecaries weight is trey weight ditferently | Wellsville, () in New York, & thriving town of 
divided. See METRIC SyarrM. — (Mech) Tho resistance Alleghany co. en the Genesee River. 76 miles gouth of 
required to be overcome by & machine in raising, sub- Rochliester.—1n Ohio, a town of Columbiana CO., 102 m. 
porting, or moving any ponderable body. S. E. of Cleveland. 
Weimar. (vi mahr.) u inanuf. city of Germany, C. of Welsh. Gels.) (Geoq.) The people of Wales considered 
ena d of Saxe- Weimar, on the IIm. 52 m. S. W. of collectively : alan, used adjectively, anything pertaining 
ipzig. It has long borne a reputation as the literary or having reference to that country. — Welsh rarelat, 


social centre of Gerinany, and the former residence of (commonly corrupted into rabbit.) (Cookery-) Toasted 
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cheese served upon hot bread toast well buttered, and j Westehester, (wést-chertur,)in New Fork, a BR. 


sometimes steeped in bot spiced ale. 

Wenceslaus, (cintaez-lows,) or Wenzel, (vdnt‘zel,) 
King of Bohemia, n. 1301, was son of the Emperor 
Charles IV. of Germany, and s. his father in 1376. He 
governed with great tyranny and cruelty, and for for- 
saking the cause of Pope Boniface IV. against the anti- 
pope, Benedict XIII., was deposed by the Diet of Frank- 
fort in 1400. D. 1419. 

Wener, (wiin'tir,) a considerable lake of Sweden, con- 
necting by canal with Lake Wetter, bet. N. Lat. 550 
22'-599 . E. Lou. 12° 20-140 12“. It receives many 
rivers, discharges ita surplus waters into the Cattegut, 
and has an area of 2.12U sq. m. 

Wen'tle-trap. (,.) See TURRITELLIDA, 

Weregild, (wàár'e-gill.) A. S.] (O. Eng. Law.) A com- 
pensation paid by a delinquent to a party wronged, or 
his relations, for offences or injuries committed aguinst 
the person. 

Werner, ABRAHAM GOTTLOB, (vdr/ner,)) an eminent 
German savant, B. in Upper Lusatia, 1750, became prof. 
of mineralogy at Freiburg. and one of the eight foreign 
assocjates of the French Academy of Sciences. He wis 
the author of the Neptunian or Wernerian theory, by 
which he argued that the primitive and other geologi- 
cal formations were formed by precipitation from n 
liquid base. He was also the introducer of Geoguosy, 
and presented the principles of this science in his ('lussi- 
fication and Description of Mountaing L787). D. 1817. 
esel, (rasi) a ſortif. manuf. town of Prussia, in the 
Rhenish Prova., at the junction of the Rhine aud Lippe, 
30 m. N. N. W. of Düsseldorf. Pop. 15,500. 

Weser. (ra'ser,) a river of N.W. Germany, formed by 
the confluence of the Werra and Jalide, in the former 
kingdom of Hanover. After a N. flow of 200 m., dur- 
ing which it is joined by the Jahde, it empties iuto tho 
N. Sen by an æstuary 24 miles broad at its outer ex- 
tremity. 

Wesley, Joux, (1077le) an English divine and religions 
reformer, B. at Epworth, Lincolnshire, 1703. Educated 
at the Charter-House and at Oxford, he became a Fel- 
low of Lincoln College, and in 1728 took orders in the 
Church of England, and held a curacy for two years, 
On his return to Oxford, he formed, along with his 
brother Charles, the celebrated George Whitefield, and 
others, oue of a kind of religious brotherhood, who ob- 
tained by their strict and anstere mode of life the nick- 
name of Methodists. In 1755 he went to Georgia, in 
company with his brother, on a mission of preaching 
to the colonistsand Indians, and there made himself un- 
popular by his intolerance. Returning to England, W. 
adopted Moravian views in 1735, yet continued to pro- 
fess the doctrines of the Anglican Church after he had 
ceased to conform to its discipline. In 1740 he seceded 
from the Moravian connection, and differing with 
Whitefield on the doctrine of predestination, organized 
a sect of his own and became an itinerant fleld-preacher, 
thereby exposing himself to much popular persecution, 
In 1750 he married a rich widow, from whom he sepa- 
rated in 1771. D. 1791. 

Wes'leyanism, (-izm.) (Eccl. Hist.) See METHOD- 
1878. 

Wessel Islands. The.) /e.) a cluster of islands, 
lying N. W. of the Gulf of Carpentaria, N. coast of Ans- 
tralia, in 8. Lat. 10° 55', E. Lon. 150? 4U. Tho largest 
of the group is 30 in. in length, by 7 in width. 

West, (v^) (A. S.] That one of the four cardinal 
points of the horizon where the sun sets at the equinox, 
or any point iu a direct line between tho spectator or 
ether object, and that point of the horizon. Less 
strictly, it fs that region of the hemisphere near tho 
point where the sun sets when in the equator, as op- 

osod to the east, or the quarter in which it rises. 
est, BENJAMIN, an eminent American painter, B, in 
Delaware co., Penna., 1758, was a member of the Society 
of Friends. He commenced bis artistic career as a por- 
trult painter in Philadelphia at the age of 17, and, after 
a Visit to Rome, took up his abode in London, where he 
obtained the patronage of George III., and s. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds as President of the Royal Academy in 1192. 
D. in London. 1820. W. excelled as an historical painter, 
and of his chief works, The Death of Wolfe, and Christ 
Healing the Sick, are now in the British National Gal- 
lery ; while Death on the Pale Horse, and others, belong 
to the Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts. 

West Baton Rouge, (büt'un-roozh',) in Louisiana, a 
B. E. central parish; area, 240 square milesg Capital 
Bruly Lauding. 


washed by Long Island Sound ; area, 500 sq. miles; 
White Plains.—AÀ town of above co., 12 m. N.E. of the 


City Hall, New York. Pop. 6015.—In Pennsylvania, a 
borough, C. of Chester co., 8 m. W. of Philadelphia 


Western Australia, (west'ürn,) formerly called the 
Swan RIVER SETTLEMENT, includes all that portion of 
the island of Australia situate bet. E. Lon. 129^ and the 
Indian Ocean. Extreme length from N. to 8., 1,250 m.; 
breadth, 800 m. Area, 975,000 sq. m. The occupied ex- 
tent of the colony is abt. 600 m. from N. to S., and abt. 
150 miles in average breadth. Surface diversified, and 
drained by the Swan, Murchiaon, Gascoyne, and For- 
tescue rivers. Bands of fertile soil, where sandal-wood 
and other trees grow abundantly, and which are suita- 
ble for the culture of the vine, olive, and fig, occur in 
the central diste. C. Perth. fp. 24.786. 

West'ern Empire, (The.) (Hist.) Thedistinctive 
name applied by historians to the western division of 
the Roman empire, after the partition of the latter 
&ccordiug to the will of Theodosius the Great, 395 4. D. 

Westerwyk, (vást'er-ré/,) a seaport of Sweden, in 
Gothland, 75 m. N. of the city of Calmar, on an inlet of 
the Baltic. Jp. 5,000. 

West Farms, (-/irmz.) in New Fork, a town of West- 
chester co., 11 m. N.N.E. of New York. 

West Feliciana, (-fe-lish-e-al'nah,) in Louisiana, a 
"un parish; area, 450 sq. miles, Capital, St. Francis 

e. 

Westfield, (west'/éld,) in Massachusetts, a town of 

Hampden co., 10 son .W. ot Springfield. ii 
—In New York, a town of Chau ua m. 
W. of Buffalo. nd 

West Indies, (-In'diz) (The.) The collective desig- 
nation of the great American archipelago, extending bet. 
the N. and S. continents, and separating the Guif of 
Mexico and Caribbean Sea from the Atlantic Ocean, bet. 
N. Lat. 10-289, W. Lon. 57850. They comprise alto- 
gether nearly 1,000 islands, divided into the Buiama 
(q. v.), Greater Antilles, and Lesser Antilles, (see. ANTIL- 
LEB,) and Curibbee groups, the latter subdivided into 
the Leeward Islands and Windward lands, (see WIXD- 
WARD.) The principal W. India islands are noted under 
their special names in other parts of this work. Bee 
also AMERICA. 

West Hoboken, (-hobo-kén,)) in New Jersey, a town 
of Hudson co. 

Westmeath, (west-meeth’,) a central co. of Ireland, p. 
Leinster b. W. by the Shannon. Soil devoted to agri- 
culture and cattle-rearing. C. Mullingar. Pop. 78,426 

Westminster, (u/d-min'stir,)a city of England, co. 
Middlesex, constituting the W. division, or court quarter, 
of London the metropolis. Within its limits are the 
famous Abbey of same name, the royal palaces, pub’ o 
parks, Houses of Parlinment, Government offices, 47, 
and the entire West End (so called), embracing tne 
fashionable dists. of Belgravia, Mayfair, Tyburnia, an‘ 
Pimlico. Ip. 240 413. 

Westmoreland, (wst-mür'lünd,)& N. W. co. of En‘, 
land, surrounded by the cos. Northumberland, Durham 
York, Lancaster, und Cumberland. It is fnll ofexquisiv 
scenery, being the centre of the Lake District, and very 
mountainous. C. Appleby. Pop. 65,008 

Westmoreland. in Jennaylrunta, a B. W. co.: area, 
1,000 square miles; Capital, Greensburg.—In Virgi.a, 
an E. co., adjoiniug Maryland; area, ,(0 square mile 
Capital, Westmoreland. 

Westmoreland, a tlourishing county of New Brun 
wick. 

Weston-super-Mare, (west eu- ur- mdr. ) a seaport 
of England, co. Somerset, on the Bristol Channel, 9 
N. W. of Ax ridge. Top. 10,007. 

Westphalia, (-fa'le-ah.) a p. of the German Empi. a 
and former kingdom of Europe, constituting a M. divi- 
sion of Prussia, b. N. by Hanover, E. and S. by Hese- 
Nassau, and W. by the Rhine, separating it from the 
Prussian Rhenish Prova. Area, 7,820 sq. m. Burfe^a 
undulating; scil fertile and agricultural, and drained u 
the Weser, Ems, Lippe, Ruhr, and other rivers -~ 
Münster. Anciently an independent Saxon duchy, W. 
became annexed to the empire in 1180, and to Prussia 
in 1613. In 1S01 it was ceded to Hesse-Darmstadt, and 
erected into a kingdom under Jéróme Bonaparte, 18C6- 
13, whon it again reverted to Prussia. The Peac. 4 
W.. 1643-8, terminated the Thirty Years’ War, 
restored the political equilibrium of Europe. Jp. 
1.707, 726. 


Westborough, (wst'hur.ro,)in Massachusetts, a town| West Point. (-point,) in New York, a vill. of Orenre 


of Worcester co., 32 m. S. W. of Boston. 


W est Cam'brid e, or Arlington, in Massachu 


eeits. a town of Middlesex co., 6 miles N. W. of Boston 


- 


- 


co., on the Hudson, 52 m. N. of New York city. At this 
place, crowning an elevated plateau, and both pictu- 
resquely and strategically situated, is the U. 8. Mi “ib 
Academy, founded in 1794. It covers with its 


— — t a P 


unda, &c., & tract of ground a mile in circumference. 
Boring the Revolutionary times, a strong fort com- 
manded the Hudson at this point, the contemplated 


surrender. of which by the traitor Gen. Arno d 
to the military execution of Major André in the year 


(wést’port,) & seaport of Ireland, co. Mayo, 
at the head of a fine bay of same name, on the Atlantic, 
10 m. S. W. of Castleba: 


r. Pop. 7,000. 
West Roxbury, (róks' bir-re,) in Massachusetts, à town 


S. W. of Boston. 

American Union, lying bet. N. Lat. 37° 30-40 30’, W 
nero 45/-59 30 

and Pennsylvania, N.E. by Maryland, E. and 8. by Vir- 


mwür-jin'e-ah,) an E. State of the west Troy. in New T. 
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rtion of Virginia . ae put in that year the people 
of the section lying N. „of the Alleghanies, loyal to the 
Union cause, held themselyes aloof from the so-called 
Southern Confederacy, and 


a 
Wheeling, May 13, organized their body litic into & 
f with 


embe . 
lowing, à new State Constitution was adopte? which 
was amended in 1872. Pop. 162,094, of whic 


ork, a town of Albany co., front- 
ing Troy on the opposite side of the Hudson, 6 m. N. of 
It contains numerous manufactories, and an 


arsen 
nia, and W. by Kentack and Ohio, from which latter Wetta, (wit an island of the Malay Archipe 


p more champ Sp b e 
timbered and highly wr soil, drained by the Kana- wetteren, (vat'ter 


eminently rich, her coal-fields alone 2 VU. ate oen wetterhorn, 
e U. 


js not less plentiful, and petroleum, asphaltum, and 
galt, with antimony, alum, limestone, and various clays, 


t. 80 5˙, E. Lon 126° 12’. It lies 30 m. N. o 


Lon. 140-159. Length 80 m- width 10 m. 


LI town P. 
E. Flanders, và the Scheldt, 7 m. ES.E. of Ghent. Pop. 
10, à 
(vat’ter-horn,) (The,) [“ Peak of 
Storms,” ] one of the principal summits of the Ap of 
the Bernese Oberland, gwitzerland, having an al tude 
of 12,162 ft. above the sea. 


are largely found and worked. The climate is equable Wetzel. (wet 2 I) in West Virginia, a N. co.; area, 250 
fa . 


ustry. ln W. 
62,014 farms, 45 inst but 39,778 in 1870. Of the en- 
50,67 3 were . vy the owners. 


ced 
14.283.799 bushels; wheat 4,002,017 bushels; oa 
ey 10,131 bushels; rye 113,181 
bushels ; buck wheat 285,298 bushels; tobacco 2, 46 
pounds: of bituminous coal, 
sam 1,839, tons; 
of iron 147 ,487 tons; of salt 


able mechan 
The political divisions of the = 


Wheeling (State C.). Parkers- = 
bur “Martinsburg,Lewisburg, 


other subordinate State offi- 
cers holding office for the like 
term. The legislature is composed of a Senate and a 
House of Representatives, 22 members being elected to 


assembly annually. The judiciary is represented by 
three judges of the Supreme Court of Appeals, elected for 
12 years, and 13 justices of State Courts, for 4 
State sends 2 sen ators, and 4 delegates to the lower house 
of the National Congress: In 1890 
of real proper was $95,07 9,838 ; personal property 
$33,480, 9. Fa. has no public debt, it being pro 
hibited by the State Constitution. Iller railroads 
total of 300 miles, with others in construc 
tion. Education is amply 


introduced, with an anpual expenditure of about 


an 
42,850. Charitable and disciplinary institutions 
are established aud conducted on a scale and in a 
manner commensurable with the growing wants o 
new State. Internal improvements, too, tending to fa- 
cilitate land and water progression, are being exten- 
sively carried out in many parts, especially in connec- 
tion with the Baltimore and Ohio and Chesapeake and 
Ohio railroads, and the Great and Little Kanawha river- 
This State prior to 1861 formed an inter pu! 


sq. m. C. New artiusville. 


Va. had wexford, (wks furd.) a town and seaport of Ireland, 


C. of a co. of same name, at the embouchure of the 

Slaney into the St. George's Channel, 25 m. N.N.E. of 
Waterford. Pop. 14,517. 

wex'ford, in Michigan, u N. W. co.; area, 516 sq. m. ; 
C. Wexford. 

Wey, (Wa. ) (From A. S. wag.) (Camb.) In England, 


Fig. 682. — GREENLAND (OT RIGHT) WHALE. 


a measure of weight, equal to, when applied to salt, 40 
bush. of 56 lbs. each ; wool, 034 ton of 28 lbs.; wheat, 
5 qrs.; cheese, 32 cloves of 8 1s. butter, from 2 to 3 


48 bush. 
(wa mouth.) a borough, ort, and fash- 
jonable watering-place of England, co. rset, on the 
Wey, 8 m. w. of Dorchester. It connects with the town 
of Melcombe-Regis b a bridge. Pop. 14,702. 
Weymouth, wa'müth,) in Massac etis, a manufac- 
turing town of Norfolk co., 12 miles S. S. E. of Boston. 


Whale. Queodl.) From A. S. hwol.) dan A name 
common to some aceans, comprising the families Bal- 
ænidæ and Physeteridx. The former comprises Whales 
which have no real teeth, but the two sides of their up- 

r jaw, which is keel-shaped, are furnished with rows 
of vertical horny plates, ca , formed of a 
sort of fibrous horn, and which are fringed on their in- 


comprises whales with @ 
and known under the names of Fin-ba 
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and Rorquals. They equal and in many casee much 
exceed the B. mysticetus in length,—some have been 
seen 100 feet long, — but yield far leas oil. They are 
exceedingly powerful and rapid in their movements, 
andare captured with the greatest difficulty and danger. 
Animals of such enormous strength and magnitude, we 
might imagine, would spread terror and devastation all 
around them, and make an indiscriminate slaughter of 
the inferior tribes. No creature, however, is less vora- 
cious than the cnumon whale ; little animal substance is 
ever found in its stomach; it feeds, as some allege, upon 
different insects that float on the surface; according to 
others, upon the medusa or sea-blubber. Some assert, 
however, that its food consists chiefly of herring, the im- 
mense shoals of which it follows to the Arctic Ocean. 
Its food, we are certain, must be minute, for the capacity 
of ita throat does not exceed four inches! a size beyond 
all proportion smaller than that of other large aquatic 
animals, Toa slender appetite the whale adds pencea- 
ble and harmless manners; it pursues no other inhabi- 
tant of the waters, but leads an easy and quiet life on 
the bosom of the waves, and is inoffensive in proportion 
to its ability to do mischief. The Sperm-Whale belongs 
to the family Payseteripa#,q.v. The Right Whale is 
confined to the frigid regions, and is common to the N. 
Atlantic and N. Pacific; but it is specially hanted by 
American and English whalers abt. Baflin's Bay, where 
the vessels arrive about the end of April. The produce 
of the Right Whale and of the Sperm-Whale, before 
chemistry had supplied us with substitutes for train oil 
and spermaceti, was of far greater economical impor- 
tance than it is now. The whale fishery has therefore 
reatly fallen off within the last years. 

arf, (lwórf) [From A. S. hweorf.] A quay or 
causeway constructed along the banks of a river, canal, 
or harbor, for facilitating the loading and discharging 
of ships, kc.— In the U. States, a wharf-boat is a kind 
of lighter or barge moored in a river to answer the 
purposes of a wharf, in cases where the latter cannot be 
permanently constructed. — W'harfage. (Com.) Tolls 
or duties levied on ships, &c , for the use of a wharf in 
landing and discharging their cargoes. (pl. WuaRves.) 
Whar 5 (hwórf'in-jur.) (m.) An officer 
charged with the management of a wharf or quay. 
Wharton, (wórtūn,) in Tezas, a S. E. co.; area, 1,080 
sq. m.; C. Wharton. 
Wheat, (hwét.) (From A. S. ti.] (Agric.) A plant of 
the gen. Triticum (q. v.) and the seed of the plant which 
furnishes a white flour for bread, and is the grain most 
generally used by the human race, except in those 
countries where rice forms the principal article of food. 
The varieties of W. are numerous, though the difference 
between each kínd is not very remarkable. The culture 
of W., from time immemorial, and in different soils and 
climates, has produced these varieties; the chief and 
most permanent of which are the red and white grained, 
and the spring W., which is generally red. W. yields a 
greater proportion of flour than any other grain, and is 
also more nutritive. Gluten is so essential an ingredi- 
ent in bread, that fermentation cannot go on without it; 
hence the inferiority of W. in wet seasons, and when it 
is blighted or ill-ripened, this element being then de- 
ficient ín quantity; and hence also the advantage of 
having a stock of old grain. In 1880 the crop of M. in 
the United States amounted to 459,591,093 bushels, 
against 287,745,626 in 1870. ^ 
W heat-ear, (/ioct'eer.) (Zo9t.) A small European bird 
of the Chat kind. See Cuar. 


most engines are composed. The centre of a W is lik 
the falcram of 
a lever, and a 
simple action 
merely  trans- 
fers the force on 
one side to the 
other side; but 
if wheels are so 
connected as to 
diminish veloc- 
ity, then power 
is gained.— 
Wheel-work, is 
the name given 
to the arrange- 
ment for con- 
veying motion 
from one axis to 
another by 
means of 
toothed-wheels, 
It is the most Fig. 683. 

extensively use- 

ful of all the modes of communicating motion, being 
capable of varying its direction and its velocity without. 
any limit. When the pressure on the machinery is not 
very considerable, the wheels and axles aré allowed to 
work by the friction of their surfaces, which is in- 
crensed by cutting the wood so that the grains of the 
surfaces in contact shall run in opposite directions; 
also by gluing buffed leather upon the surfaces of the 
wheels and axles. There are other ways of transmit- 
ting the force of each axle to 
the circumference of the suc- 
ceeding W., when the work 
to be done requires consider- 
able force. e of these is, 
by ropes, straps, bands, or 
belts, which are placed round 
the circumference of the 
wheels that are to act upon 
each other. The action isin 
this manner transmitted by 
the tension of the band, &c., 
and rendered effective by 
friction with the circumfer- 
ences on which it is rolled. 
Wheels and axles connected in this manner are called 
bandacheels. When this method is used, a W. may com- 
municate a motion, which may be either direct or reverse, 
also more or less rapid, to another at a considerable dis- 
tence; and the relative velocities may be alterable at 
pleasure, by using two frusta of cones, the narrow end 
of one being placed opposite to the wide end of the 
other. When any machinery is to be occasionally thrown 
out of action, the W. or drum which drives it, is capable 
of connection with either a fast or a loose pulley ; in the 
former case, motion is communicated to the 1 
in the latter, the loose pulley only is turned ronnd by 
the prime mover, when bands would be linble to slip 


[i 
Li 


Whenat'-fly. (Zo) See TiPULARLE. 

Whenat'moth. (ZL) The Angoumois Grain-moth, 
Anacampsis cerealeila, fam. TIN RID, q. v. 

Wheaton, HENRY, (en,) an eminent American 
jurist and diplomatist, n. at Providence, R. I., 1785. 
After graduating at Brown University in 1802, he 
etudied law at Poitiers and London,and in 1816 became 
a reporter of the decisions of the U. 8. Supreme Court. 
Appointed charge d'affaires to Denmark, 1826, he left 
that post to become minister at Berlin in 1835, remain- 
ing there till 1827. W., who was a corresponding mem- 
ber of the French Institute, D. in 1548. His most im- 
portant work — one recognized as a standard authority 
— is Elements of International Law (1836). 

Whentstone, CuanLgs, h. an English acien- 
tist, B. at Gloucester in 1502, became professor of experi- 
mental philosophy in King's Coll., London, and in 1834 
entered upon the chair of philosophy in the same insti- 
tution. Prof. W. was the introducer of electric tele- 
graphy into England, and invented tlie magneto-alpha- 
betical telegraph and the stereoscope. 

Wheel, (dt.) | A. S. hwenl.) ( Mech.) A simple machine, 
consisting of a round piece of wood, or metal, which 
revolves on an axis. The W. has an important place in 
most engines; it is of an assemblage of wheels that 


from want of sufficient friction, on account of the groat 
ness of the resistance; or when a very accarate mo is 
required, toothed wheels are used (Fig. 683) The teeth 
are sometimes cast on the wheel, sometimes are fixed 
to it, and sometimes are cut by machinery. When two 
wheels of very unequal size act together, the larger is 
termed a wheel, and the smaller, pinion wheels are de- 
nominated spur, crown, and bevel gear, according to the 
position of their teeth. If the latter are perpendicular 
to the axis of the wheel, and in the direction of its radii, 
it is called a spur-wheel. If the teeth are parallel to the 


— 
—— — 


azia of the wheel, and therefore perpendicular to its 
frame, it 18 called a crawn-wheel (Fig. 684). Two spur- 
wheels, or & apur-wheel and pinion which work in one 
another, are always in the same plane, aud have their 
axes parallel; but when a Spur- and erown-wheel are in 
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in reach of his whfp, ehould they be disposed to straggle 
away.— (Pol) In England, the nane given ton mem 
ber of Parliament entrusted with the bringing to 
gether all government supperters in readiness for an 
anticipated division of the house. 


i connection, their planes and axes are at right angles. Whippoorwill. (Zool) mee GOAT-SUCKER. 
When the teeth are oblique to. the plane of the wheel, Whip-rom-Kelly. (Zocl.) dee LANIDAE. 


i 
| 


l it is called a berel- wheel Fig. 685), the use of which ia to 
produce n rotatory motion round oue uxis, by moans 
of a rotatory motion round another which is oblique to 
it; when the axcs are at right angles, the wheels used 
are termed müre wheels. When a varying velocity is to 

Eod be produced by a uniform force, eccentric. See. and 
other shaped Wheels are gometinies made to net to- 
gether, they remain connected on account of the sum 
of the radii of the parts, actually in contact, being al- 
ways the same. 

Wheel and Axle. ( Mech.) A modification of the 
lever, consisting of two cylinders of ditferent radius 
having a common axis, the amaller being termed the 
axle, and the larger the wheel. A cord ig wound round 
the wheel in one direction, aud another cord round the 
axle in the opposite direction. The weight i8 attached 
to the latter, and the power is applied to the former. 
When both the power und the weight are vertical, and 
we consider the machine as seen in the direction of the 
axis, we have two parallel forces acting nt the extremi- 
ties of two nrms of a lever whose fulcrum is in the axis. 
The condition of equilibrium is. therefore, that the 
power multiplied by the radius of the wheel shall be 
equal to the weight multiplied by the radius of the 
axle. 

Wheeling. (hwcl'ing,) a prosperous manuf. city and 
port of entry of W. Virginia, C. of Ohio co., on the Ohio 


River (here crossed by à wire enspension-bridge with a 

span of 1.010 ft.), 92 m. S. W. of Pittsburgh. The ter: 

minus of Cleveland and Pittsburgh, Baltimore and Ohio, 
and Hem fie! R. R. s. ` ! 

Wheel w rizht. (rit) (Trades) Que engaged in the 
fabrication of wheels und the ruder and comnmoner kinds 
of wheeled Vehicles, such as Wagons, XG. 

Wheezing, nr in- M, [From A. S. hireasan, to 
breathe with dimculty.] (Fura A disordered! res pinion 
in horses; arising from the narrowness of the brou- 
chial passes. 

Whelk, (hci) (Zail See BECCINIDA. 

Whetstone, (Iort'ston.) (from A. S. hwrettan, to give 
an edge to or NOVAUCLITE, L. novacula, A whetstone. | 
(Miner.) 80 called. from its property of whetting oF 
sharpening steel. It ian taley slate, con taining silica 
to the particles of which, though not porceptible, iw 
efficacy is due. 

Whewell, WILLUAM, (un-HA.) an English philosopher, B. 
at Lancaster, 1795, became prof. of moral theology, and 
of mineralogy, ot Cambridge Univereit y, aud Viee-Chan- 
cellor in 155. D. 1866. His History of the Inductive 
Sciences (1837) is a production of standard authority. 
The popular work entitled The Plural of Worlds, 
which appeared in 1555, i8 generally attributed to Dr. W. 

Whey, Oera.) (From A. 8. Med.] (Chem) "That 
gerous part of milk which remains after conversion of 
the fatty part into curds; it is chiefly composed of 
water containing between 3 and 4 per cent. of sugar of 
milk in a state of solution. 

Whig, (Neg.) (A. d. hweg} (Eng. Tit.) One of a 
political party which had its origin in Euglaud m the 
17th century, in the reign of the Stuarts, when great 
contesta existed respecting the royal prerogatives. Those 
who supported the king in his high clans were called 

prier, und the advocates of popular rights were called 

Whigs. The name was given to the latter, on acconnt 
of their principle? being considered insipid by the Ta- 
pics, Whe advocate absolute power and indofeasible he- 
reditary rights in the monarch. — (Amer. 71 1. Origi- 
nally, one who upheld patriotic principles during the 
War of Independence: — thus opposed to Tory aw Lou- 
alist, Later, in 12a, it came to designate a political 
party, with principles akin to those ot the former Fed- 
eralists, and opposed to those of the Democrale of the 
time. ‘The term came into disuse abt. 1853. 

Whim, r Whimseys (hnim ze.) ( Mining.) A kind 
of capstan. worked by. horses, steam-, or water-power, 
and used in the raising of ores to the surface. 

Whimbrel, ( he (Zaula The Numenius phe- 

s, fam. Scolopacilie, un European bird, closely allied 
to the curlew, but smaller. 

Whin, ucin.) (Hot) See ULEX. 

Whip, (y.) [From A. 8. haror) (Nant) On ship- 
board, a small single tackle employed in hoisting sails 
and other light bodies. 

Whipper-in. (jrusip'piir-.) (Sports) In fox-hunting, 
an aasistant to the huntsman, employed in keepin the 
bounds true 10 the liue of scent by bringing them with- 


Whirligig-beetle. 
Whirlpool, (eur. A vortex. where the water 


Whiskey. (aris Ee or WEY. 


Whistler. 
Whitby. (nit he, u. borough and seaport of England, 


White, (Merk. 


Ser GYRINIDA. 


mores round in a circle, Those in rivers arc very com- 
mon, from various accidents, and are usually very triv- 
jal, and of little consequence. In the rca they are 
more rare, but more dangerous. The most celebrated 
of these are. the puripus, pear the island of uber, in 
the Grecian Archipelago; Charybdis, in the strait be- 
tween Sicily and Italy: nud the Maelstrom, off the 
coast of Norway. Their dangers seen to have been ex- 
ug zcrated. They are produced by the meeting of cur- 


rents which run in opposite directions. 


Whirlwind, hwu rein.) (Meteor) An exceedingly 


rapid and impetuous wind that rises in a whirling di- 
rectien, aud continues in the sume way for some time. 
Whirlwinds: have both a progressive and a circular 
motion ; they usually rise after calms and great heats, 
and occur chiefly in the wt ner latitudes. They are 
a-cribed by some to electricity, but. are considered by 
others a8 formed by the meeting of currents of air 
which are moving in opposite, directions. in the same 
manner as whirlpools are Inu. in water. Whirl- 
winds often originale within the tropics during the 
bot searon. especially in flat sandy deserts; there be- 
coming unequally heated be the suf, give rime to në- 
cening columus of heated iur. Jn their contact with 
ench other, the ascending currents rerult in eddies, 
which draw up with them large clouds of dust, and 
the whole is borne forward by the wind that may hap- 
pen to be blowing at the ume duel 

rom u H. 
A well known spirit uotis liquor, distilled generalis trom 
barley ; but sometimes from wheat or maize, us is tho 
casn Mn the United States. 


Mnist. (hich) FA variation of hist! silence!) t Games.) 


The most pet feet came at the card-table, 1 quirimgs grenst 
attention and eilenee whence ite wine It is played by 
four perons, who eut for partners: the two lizhlest and 
ihe two lowest are together. and the partners sit oppo- 
gite to each others the perron who cuts the lowest card 
is to deal first. giving one at a time to ench person, till 
he comes to the last card, which is turned. up for the 
trump, and remains on the table GUL each person bas 
played a card, ‘Lhe person en the Jett-hand side of the 
dealer plays first. and Whoever wils the trick is to play 
again, tus going On rill the cards are played out. The 
nee, king, queen, and knave of (up nre called %%% 
whichever side holds three of these hoeners reckons two 
joints towards the gape, OF for the whole of the honors 
four points, the game consisting usually of ten pote. 
Nhe honors #re ecunted after the tricks; all above Six 
tricks reckonirg towards the game, 
(Autil.] See ARCTOMYS. 


in the J. Riding of Yorkshire. on the North Sea, 10 m. 
N. of Scarborough. Pop. WBST. 

A. 8. 5. ct. ( Chromatict.) A color 
which is A combination of all the prismatic colors, 
those natural bodies only appearing W. which reflect 
ali the colored rays. — W. af Bay. (Chem.) See ALBUMEN. 


White, in Arleasas, à N. E. central co.; area, 1,090 8q. 


LJ 
nales; Capital, Suucy —lu Grorgut a N. Co.; area, 200 
gquare miles: Cupital, Cleveland.— In Tinos, f S. E. co., 
adjoining Judiana; d, 500 square jubes; Capital 
Carmi-—hnn lich, a NW. cons ree. SUU square wiles 
Capital. Monticello ln Tennesse, an b. central co. 
aren, 11 synuara miles; Capital, Sparta. 

White Ant. (AJiuiſ. See lun MITIDAE. 

whitebait, dacti ab) (Zola A amall fish of the 
Herring fam. Ctr idu „ distinguished by having teath 
on the palate, aud pterygoid bones on the vomer and 
on the tongue. 

whiteboys. (ici leis oT pP -R Boys. ur Huet) 
A secret) body of political marauders which created 
alarm iu the & of Ireland towards the Giese of the last 
and beginning of the present ceutues. They comusiiced 
nurnrian and other outrazes in te dead of night, or 
before day break. and wore white rmocks over their 
clothes: — whence the name. 

White Cedar, (Bot). See Cres. 

Mhitetield. G EOKGE, (r“ a celebrated Er;zVeh 
preacher. B. at Gloucester in 1711. Mtev entering into 
fellowship with tho Wealeys at Oxiord, like them was 
oxcluded. from the Anglican Chureh on accouut of his 
heterodox Views aud in 1722 commenced a Career of 
itinerant preaching in England aud her American cule 
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nies, and founded the sect of Calvinistic Mcthodiste. 
at Newburyport, Mass., 1770. 


White-fish. (2Z50.) See SALMONIDAR. 
White Gum, (-96m.) Med) A small, white, pimply 


eruption sometimes appearing on the skin of infants 
while teething. 

Whitehall, (er“ awl, in New York, a town of Wash- 
ington co., 77 m. N. E. (f Albany. Pop. 4,522. 


Whitehaven, (hcit'hüc'n;) a flourishing seaport- | White Whale. 


D.| White-swellin 


WIC 


g. (Med.) See HYDRARTERON. 

Whitewash, (-hwit'wósh) (Building) A prepare 
tion of lime or whiting mixed with size and water, and 
applied to ceilings, walls, &c., to whiten them, and give 
them a renovated appearance. 

Whitewater, (kwil wa- tur,) in Wisconsin, a vill. of 
Walworth co., 50 m. W. S. W. of Milwaukee. Pop. of 
tw p. 4,275. 

(Zoil.) See DrrPniNID €. 


borough of England, co. Cumberland, on the Irish Sea, | Whitfield, (Awit fèld,) in Georgia, a N.W. co.; C. Dal- 


35 m. S.W. of Carlisle. Enornious quantities of coul are 
shipped thence. Pup. 15.415. 

White Heat, (et.) 
which bodies become incandescent when submitted to 
it, and throw outa bright white light. 

White Iron, (-i'üru.) (Meall.) Iron plating tinned 
on the surface. 

White Iron Pyrites, (pi-ri'leez.) 
MARCASITE. 

White-lead, (-1/d.) (Chcm.) A pigment prepared by 
exposing sheets of lead to the joint action of the vapor 
of acetic acid, atmospheric sir, and carbonic acid; and 
Is a compound of carbonate of lead and oxide of lead. 


( M tn.) See 


The vapor of the acetic acid merely acts asa carrier | Whit/low-granss. 


ton. 
Whiting, (Awit'ing.) (Zoe) SeeGapipam. 


(J.) That degree of heat at Whitley, (hicil/le,) in Indiana, a N. E. co.; area, 326 sq. 


m.; Capital, Columbia.—In Kentucky, a S. E. co., ad 
joining Tennessee; area, 500 sq. m.; Capital, Williams 
rg. 


Whitlow, (hwitlo.) or Panoxycata. [From A. S. heit, 
white, and low, a fame.) (Surg.) A swelling or inflam- 
mation about the nails or ends of the fingers, generally 
terminating in an abscess. Whitlows differ very much 
in their degree of violence, and in their depth and ex- 
tent; and they are much more common in young 
healthy persons than in others. 

(Bot.) Bee Drara. 


between the carbonic acid evolved from oxide of lead. | Whitney, Et, (/iif'ne,) a distinguished American in- 


W. L. formed by precipitation from a solution js erystal- 
line, and, therefore, not sufficiently opaque for the 
painter. W. L. is often adulterated with sulphate of 
baryta, which is easily detected by the latter not being 
soluble in nitric acid. 

White’-light, //.) (Phys) Solar light when non- 
decomposed by prismatic refraction. 

White Mountains, (The.) an Alpine chain of 
New England, extends from Mt. Katahdin, near the 
sources of the Aroostook River, in Maine, in a direction 
W. by S. across New Hampshire, where it forms upwards 
of 20 bold peaks, culminating in Mt. Washington (q. v.) 


ventor. B. at Westboro’, Mass., 1705, invented the cot- 
ton-gin in 1792, and made a large fortune by his im- 
provements in the construction of fire-arms. D. at New 
Haven, 1825. 

Whitsuntide, (hirlt(em-84.) (Fecl) The seventh 
Sunday or forty-ninth day after Easter. and properly 
called /'eutecost.. It is said to have received its popular 
name from the cireumstance that, formerly, those who 
were baptized that day were dressed in white for the 
occasion, 

Whit-Sanday Island, (e,) a coral island of 
the S. Pacific Ocean, in S. Lat. 19° 24“, W. Lon. 158° 35“. 


This region is renowned for the wild and picturesque | Whittier, Jons GREENLEAF, (Jicit'te-ur,) a popular 


grandeur of its scenery, amidst which rise the head- 
waters of the Connecticut, Androscoggin, and Merri- 
mac rivers The W. M. are an extreme offshoot of the 
great Appalachian system. 

White Onk. (Bot.) Sce QUERCUS. 

White Plains, (yd nz.) in New York, a town, C. of 
Westchester co., 26 m. NN. E. of the city of New York. 
ln a battle fought here, Oct. 28,1776, the Americans 
under Gen. Washington were defeated by a British force 
commanded by Gen. Howe, Fop. 2,620, 

White Preeipitate. (-pre-sip'etdt.) (Chem) A 
compound ot peroxide and bichloride of mercury with 
ammonia 
corrosive aublimate with ammonia, and is a violent 

('iBOn. 
hite River takes its rise in the Ozark Mta., Arkan- 
sas, Madison co, by three forks, which, uniting in 
Washington co., form u main stream which passes N. E. 


American poet, B. at Haverhill, Mass., in IIS. Keared 
in the religious tenets of the Society of Friends, and 
debarred froin the advantages of a classical cducation, 
he yet early identified himself with literature, and in 
1830 undertook the editorship of the “ New England 
Weekly Review," and in 1835 that of the“ Pennsylva- 
nia Freeman," a prominent anti-slavery organ. He has 
since been editorially connected with the Washingten 
“National Era.“ Among his numerous poetical works 
are aunti-aluvery lyrics of high excellence, Songs of La- 
bour and other Poems, Home Ballads und Prema, No- 
tional Lyrica, and Bullads of New England. 


It is obtained by precipitating a solution of | Whittle, (acit!) (From A.S. eitel, a casc-knife.] A 


sheath or clasp-knife, in. favorite use among American 
froutiersmen. 

Whitworth Rifle and Gun. [Named after the in- 
ventor, Joseph Whitworth, M.P., B. in England, 1&5.] 
(Bil) See CANNON, and RIFLE. 


and S. E through Missouri, and empties into the Mi- | Whooping-cough, (/Juroop'ing .) Crincoven, or 


sissippi, 15 m. N. of the embouchure of the Arkansas. 


after a course of 500 in., 250 of which ure naviguble for | 


steamers. 

Whites, (hwitz,) (The,) or Levcornnas, IL. Fluor 
Albus.) (Med.) A more or less abundant discharge ofa 
white, yellowish, or greenish mucus; resulting from 
acute or chronic inflammation, or from irritation of the 
membrane lining the genital organs of the female. 
Attention to the general health, change of ir, keeping 
up a perspirable state of the surface by flannel worn 
next the skin, the horizontal posture, &c., do more than 


Kincotan, (Med.) A convulsive cough. accompanied 
by a whooping inspiration, and having its Prox yenis 
generally terminated by expectorations of mucus, of 
vomiting. It is infectious, usually attacks children, 
nnd affects the same person but once. It generally be- 
gins with slight febrile symptoms, and a common 
cough, which in about a fortnight becomes spasmodic ; 
it ordinarily lasts for some weeks. When the head is 
much affected, or it is accompanied by bronchitis, it is 
dangerous, It is often followed by relapses, which are 
best removed by change of air. 


pharmaceutical ngenta; which are almost entirely con- | Whorl, (/ncórl.) or VERTICIL. (Bot) A ring of organs 


fined to astringent injections, 
White Sea, (The.) 
of the Arctic Ocean, extending in an irregular form into 
the Russian dominions as far S. as N. Lat. 64°. 
e a width of 100 m. at its mouth bet. Capes Sviatoi and 
Kunin, and, after narrowing further iniand, again 
widens out into the gulfs of Onega and Archangel. It 
has an extent of coast-line of over 1,000 m.. and. occu- 


all on the same plant. 


[Russ. Belot-More.] A great arm Whortleberry, (Awurtl-ber-re) (Bot) See Vao 


CINIACF &. 


It has | Whydah, (ii'daA,) a seaport of Dahomey, on the W. 


const of Africa, 100 m. M. of Lagos, in N. Lat. 66 1% 
9". E. Lon. 29 6', It has n considerable export trade in 
palm-oil, ivory, and gold-dust, and until quite recently 
carried on the contraband traffic in slaves. Top. 15,0 


pies a water-surfaco of 47,000 sq. m. It receives the; Why'dah (or Widow) Bird. (7o) The popu- 


Dwina and Onega rivers, and has a maximum depth of 

1,133 ft. Its waters are much obstructed by ice, if net 

indeed at times frozen over, during three-fourths of the 
ear. 


lar name of Vidua, a gen. of African birds, family fe. 
terielu, having long wings, and a boat-shaped tail. the 
two middle feathers of the tail of the males excessively 
lengthened during the breeding-season. 


hite/sides, (-sidz,.) in Zllinois, a W. FJ. W. co.; area, | Wiek, cik.) (From A. S. weoe.] A woven length of 


700 &q. m. ; C. Morrison. 

Whitesmith, (%“ en th.) (Trades). A worker in 
tinned iron; also an artisan Who is employed in finish- 
ing iron wares. 


cotton threads or other absorbent material, twisted 
inte a plait or round cord, and used to draw up the oil 
to feed lamps by capillary action, as well as to maintain 
the flame in lighted candles, 


White Sulphur Springs, (% Jur.) in W. Vir-| Wick, (ck) a seaport-borough of Scotland, on a river 


nia, a vill. and fashionable watering-place of Green- 
rier co., 205 m. W. of Richmond. The waters here are 
considered highly beneficial in cases of diseases of the 
liver, skin, kidneys, &c.; also for gout, rheuinatisin, and 


dyspepeia. 


of same name, at its junction with the German Occan, 
on the N.E. coast of co, Caithness, of which it is the 
cap.. 20 m. E. S. E. of Thurso. It is the chief seat of the 
Scottish herring-fishery. Pep. 15,227. 

Wick tow, (:cU.lo,) a seaport-town of Ireland, C. of è 
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county of same name, on the Vartrey River, near its 
nction with the Irish Sea, 26 m. S.E. of Dublin. Pop. 


wilhel mshafen, (vilhemzha-f n,)astrongly fortified 
military port of Prussia, in Hanover, near the mouth 


wicomico. ( m'e-ko.) in Maryland, a 8. E. co., Wilkes. CHARLES, (wilkz,) an American naval officer, 
washed by e Bay: C Balis p. in the city of New York, 1801, was sent in comman 
Widgeon. ( „an.) ( ) The popular name of the of a U. 8. exploring expedition, 1838-42, during which 


n. am. A ? 
jet he bill shorter than the head ; tail pointed ; upper 
rts finely waved with black and gray or reddish-brown ; 


Wieland unis tor MARTIN, (ve'lahnt,) u great Ger- 
man poet, B in Wurtemberg, 1733. After studying at 


Tübingen he was en ged for some years 10 tuition, 
after which he held the post of director of the chancery 


n.— In 
©. Wilkesbo 


tities of anthracite coal are mined in the vicinity. 
Göthe, Schiller, and Herder were members. p. 1813. 


m.; rough. 

Wilkesbarre, (witke'bdr,) in Pennsylvania, 9 prospe 
ous borough, C. of Luzerne con on the N. arm of the 
Susquehanna, 110 m. N.E. of Harrisburg. , Vast quaD- 


he discovered the Antarctic Continent, and made the 

circuit of the globe. In 1861, by his conduct in board- 

ing an English mail-steamer, and taking therefrom 
] 88 


T- 


W. was a voluminous writer, his chief poems being Wilkie, Sin DAVID, (oil xe) a celebrated British artis 
Oberon, Musarion, and Arminius, and his most remarka-| P in Fifeshire, 1805, became a Royal Academician an 
ple novel Agathon. first painter to King George IV. Among his finest 
Wiesbaden, (vees-bah dn.) a city of Prussia, p. Hesse works are The Village Politicians, The Blind Fiddler, 


Nassau, and formerly C. of the duchy of Nassau, 6 m. The Rent Day, Blindman 8 Buff, The Penny 

N. N. W. of Mentz. This place is noted for its hot saline and Chelsea. Pen ! i 

springs which make it one of the most resorted to of p. 1841. 

German Spas. Pop. 30,085. wilkinson, (wil! I-in-stin,) in Georgia, a central 

Wis, (wig,) or pertwic. [Fr. perruque-) The use of drained by the Oconee Rivers area, 430 8q. m. 

false hair for concealing baldness, or for the sup ississt a south-western county, 
adornment of the head, appears to 
long to all ages and countries. Several 


After this, there are no historical traces 
of the wig till about the end of the 14th 
cent., When wigs made their appearance 
in France, and hence spread gradually 
over other European countries. 
fashion of wearing wigs set in strong in 
the reign of Louis XIII. (1610-1613), 
and for more than a century no gentle- 
man of fashion could appear without 
one. lt was only towards the end of the 
18th cent. that the unnaturalness of this 
per appears to have been 2 Fig. 686.— wI1G8. 
of, an it began to be supersede by 1 ^ P 
the queue with hair-powder. Except by 1. Time ot Louis XIV. (1699) ; 2- Macaroni wig (1772); 8. Pig-tail (1780). 
English judges and barristers, wigs are now used only 
in cases of baldness. 
wigan, (wig'ün,) 9 mining and manuf. borough of 
England, co. Lancaster, on the Douglas, 16 m. &.g.E. of 


favorite marine villa. Pop. 86, 5. 

Wigtown, (wig toun.) a seaport-town of Scotland, C. of 

a co. of same name, near the mouth of the Bladenoch 
river in Wigtown Bay, 10 m. N. of Whithorn. b 
3,350. — W. Bay forms a considerable inlet of the Trish 
Sea, bet. the cos. Wigtown and Kirkcudbright, 15 m. in 
length by 12 in breadth. 

Wigwam. (ig dm.) [Ind.] The hut or cabin of à 
North American Indian. 


testator, OF if he is unable, by some person by his di 
rection, and in his presence ; and two or more attesting 


ing, 
sioners Reading the Account of Waterloo. 


ad- 


ri Louisiana; area, 100 square miles ; Capital, 


ood 

will, (wil.) (A. 8. willa.} ( Phil.) That faculty of the 
mind by which we determine either to do or forbear an 
action. The W. is directed or influenced by the judg- 
ment. The understanding or reason compares different 


Wilcox, (oi kdks,) in Alabama, a 8. W. central co.; area, the making of a new one ; and alterations in wills must 
940 square miles, Capital, Camden.— In Georgia, & 8. be made in the same manner asa W. Wills are to 
cen county; rea, 500 square miles; Capital, Abbe construed as if made immediately before the death of 


the testator, unless & contrary intention is expressed; 
) e SUIDAS. and properties bequeathed in general terms include all 
Wild Cat. (Zobl.) A name gixen to some species of| property in the possession of the testator at his de 
t 5 


which is about five inches, the fur full and soft, the regards settled estate, and under a power given to her 
eolor above and on the sides pale 1 «fous overlaid with by the settlement Codicils are additions to 9 W. and 


require to be executed like a W. 
black patch above at the end, and the inner surface of 
the ear i8 black, with a white patch. 

wilderness, (The.) (wit’diir-nés,) in Virginia, a lo- 
cality of gpottsylvania co., 16 m. W. of Fredericksburg. 
A desperately contested battle took place here, May 
5-6th, 1864, vetween Gen. Grant's Union army and the 
Confederates under Gen. Lee, in which both sides 
claimed the victory. The Nationals lost 10,000 men, 


Lon. 68 5A’. 
Willet. (uci Ut. 
a North America 


bill. 
William (wil’'yahm) I., styled THE 
founder of the Norman dynasty of English kings 


willemstad, (wil'lčm-stăd,) a seaport of the W. Indies, 
C. of the Dutch island of Curagoa, in N. Lat. 12° 6˙3% W. 


op. 7,000. 

(Zobl.) The Symphemia Semipatmata, 
n bird belonging to the fam. Scolopa- 
cide, and distinguished by its very thick and recurved 


CONQUEROR, the 


tbe Confederates, rav ig. 
wildgrave, vild'gràv-) (Gr. waldgraf-) (Hist) A 881), was an illegitimate son of Robert, Duke of Nor 
mandy, P. at Falaise in 1025. He 8. his father as duke 


title formeny rne by certain petty German princes 


61 5V 


in 1035, and displayed great military ability and energ 
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in suppressing a revolt of his barons. After the death 
of the English king, Edward the Coufessur, W. claimed 
to be his successor by adoption, and to dispussess Harold 
of the throne invaded England with an army of 60,000 
men, and, landing at Hastings, there defeated Harold 
and the Saxon furces, 1066. Crowned king in Westmin- 
ster Abbey shortly afterward, W. maintained the 

wer he had acquired by acts of bitter cruelty and 
e toward the Saxon population, yet became, 
nevertheless, the most power- 
ful sovereign in Europe. In 
1073 his son Robert rebelled 
against bim in Normandy, and 
toward the close of his reign W. 
caused the famous Domesday 
Book to be compiled. D. at 
Rouen, 1087. — W. Il surnamed 
Rufus on account ofhis red hair, 
waa second surviving son of the 
preceding, B. in Normandy in 
1056 (Fig. 687) During his 
reign the Norman barons revolt- 
ed in favor of Robert, W's 
younger brother, and the latter 
sold his patrimonial rights for 
10,000 marks to engage in the 
first crusade. W., who was a 
mean and perfidious tyrant, was 
killed by an arrow directed 
against him by Sir Walter Tyr- 
rel, while hunting in the New 
Forest in 1100. — W. III., Stadt- 
holder of the Netherlands and 
king of England, B. at the Ifague 
in 1650, was the son of William 
II., Prince of Orange by Mary, 
daughter of Charles I. of Kng- 
land. Succeeding his father in 
1672, W. forced the French to 
retire from Holland, but was 
defeated by the Prince de Condé 
at Sonef in 1674, Before the age 
of 25 he became the master- 
spirit of the European coalition 


Pig. 687. 
against Louis XIV., and was EPFIGY OF WILLIAM II. 


recognized as one of the ablest Kenerals and diploma- 
tiets of the age. In 1677 he married Mary, elder 
daughter of James II. of England. In 1655 the arbitrary 
measures of James IL, both against the established 
religion and the constitution, induced many nobles and 
ethers to invite the prince of Orange to take possession 
of the English crown. W. accordingly landed in Eng- 
land, and after the deposition of James, was declared 
king, reigning conjointly with his wife Mary as queen- 
regnant. Though he had been the means of rescuing 
the liberties of the people, and defending the Protestant 
religion, W. failed to become popular with his new 
subjects whom he offended by his German temperament 
and tendencies. In 1690 the victory of the Boyne and 
the fall of Limerick consolidated hin power, and enabled 
bim to direct hia entire attention to the one great object 
of his life—that of lowering French ascendancy on the 
Continent of Europe. In this he Was only partially suc- 
cessful, and peace was declared by the Treaty of Rys- 
wick in 1697. D. 1702. — w. 1 V., n in London, 1765, was 
the 4tli «on of George III., and entered the navy in his 
boyhood asa midshipman, serving under Nelson among 
others. In 1830 he s. his brother George IV. on the 
British throne, and in 1532 the Reform Bill—the most 
important event of his reign—was passed. D. 1837, and 
was s. by his niece Victoria, the present sovereign. — 
HorLANn D. V. I., B. at the Hague in 1772, was son of the 
Btadtholder, William v. Priuce of Orange-Nassau. He 
eommanded the Dutch army which unsuccessfully op- 
posed the French invasion, 1793-5, And, after the an- 
pexation of Belgium to Holland by decree of the Con- 
po of Vienna, was proclaimed king of the Netherlan da, 

815. The ares revolted from Dutch rule in 1830, 
and constituted themselves a separate monarchy. D. 
1813. — His son, W. IL, n. 1792. s. him. He served as 
aide-de-camp to the Duko of Wellington during the 
Peninsular War, and was wounded at Waterloo, where 
he commanded the Dutch contingent, He reigned from 
1840 till 1849, when ho was 3. by his son, IF. III., B. 
1817, the present monarch, — GERMANY. W., I., Kiug of 
Prussia and Emperor of Germany, B. 1797, was u younger 
gon of Frederick William III., and commanded the army 
which suppressed the revolt of the Badencrs in 1849. 
He s. hia brother Frederick William IV. in 1561, and 
soon afterward entrusted Count von Bismarck (g. v.) 
with the administration of political affairs, In 1864 
zejoned Austria in an aggressive war against Denmark, | 

despoiled the latter of her Schleswig - olstein 
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rove. as the first toward aggrandisement ef the 
monarch ma hie was followed up in 1866 by 
an alliance with Taly against the latter's heredi 
enemy, Austria. After a seven weeks’ campaign, whi b 
culminated in the groat victory of Badowa, Austria wai 
forced to renounce her heretofore preponderating infu 
ence in German politics, and her allies, Hanover, Bexony, 
Electoral Hesse, &c., became either absolutely annexed 
to Prussia, or brought nnder immediate subjection te 
her. In 1567 a treaty of alliance was entered into with 
the 8. German powers, and in 1870, Napoléon III. ha 
rashly declared war against Prussia, wus encountered by 
the whole military strength of 
chief events and the results of the struggle that ensued 
are alludod to olsewhere in this 
the titie of Emperor of Germ Á : ; 
emperor of G., succeeded in 1888. Karly in his reign 
he dismissed Bismarck from the premiership, and has 
shown much energy and self-will.—ScoTLAND, N., sur- 
named THE Lion, succeeded his brother, Malcolm IV. ,as 
king of Scotland in 1165, and was taken prisoner during 
an invasion of England, after which he became thet 
country’s vassal. D. 1214. 

William, PRINCE or Oraneg, called WILLIAM THR B 

LENT, B. 1533, was the eldest son of William, Count of 

Nassau. and inherited the principality of Orange in the 

S. of France from his cousin, together with vast estates 

in the Low Countries. Although a Protestant in rel- 

gion, he became the favorite page of the Emperor 

Charles V., and the latter's general-in-chief in Savoy, 

1551. In 1559, as the foremost Flemish subject of the 

Spanish crown, he was one of the hostages given to 

France by Philip II. for the fulfilment of the treaty of 

Chateau-Cambrenis, becoming afterward Stadtholder of 

Holland and Councillor of State. In 166 the Flem- 

ings rose in insurrection against an attempt of Philip 

II. to establish the Inquisition in the Netherlands, 

whereupon W. resigned all his offices, and placing him- 

self at the head of the national Party, opposed Philip's 
lieutenant, the Duke of Alva, in the field, thus inatgu- 
rating a sanguinary contest of many years’ duration, 
which at length resulted in the expulsion of the Span- 

iards and the establishment of a Dutch republic, 1579, 

over which . was declared Btadtholder.  Amsasei- 

nated, 1584, 

Williams, Roer, (N a,) founder of the colony 
of Rhode Island, p. in 1606, was a native of Wales, and 
&fter being educated at Oxford, wasordained a minister 
of the Church of England. Afterward adopting Purt- 
tan doctrines, he emigrated to Massachusetts in 163], 
from which colony he was expelled on account of his 
peculiar religious views. Thereupon, in 1636, he founded 
the city of Providence, obtained a charter for the new 
colony ef Rhode Island in 1643, and governed it ae its 
president, 1654-7. D. 1683. 

Williams, in Ohio, à N.W. co., adjoining Michigan: 
area, 480 8q. m.; C. Bryan. 

WH Ambre. in New York. See BROOKLYN. —In 
A. Carolina, a S. R. dist., drained by the Great Pedee and 
Santeo rivers; area, 1,170 sq. m.; C. Kingstree. Pep. 
15,459. — In Virginia, a city, C. of James City co., bet. 
James and York rivers, 60 m. E. of Richmond. Near 
this place, May 5, 1862, a sharp action occurred bet. 
Gen. Hooker's division of the National army, and the 
rear-gnard of the Confcderates commanded by General 
Johnston, in which the latter was defeated, Union loss, 
2.275 : that of the Confederates 5 e d 

Williamson, (cil'yim-rün,) in llmois, a B. co. ; area, 
390 square miles; Capital, Marion.— In Tennessee, a con- 
tral co.; area, 600 square miles; Capital, Franklin.—]a 

; area, 1,150 square miles; Capital, 


Williamsport. (-pért,)in Pennsylvania, a flourishing 
town, C. of Lycoming co., 90 m. N. of Harrisburg. 


Williamstown, Mass., a town of Berkshire co., 199 
m. W.N.W. of Boston. Williams College, incorporated 
1793, has its seat at this place. 

Wilmington, (trilming-tt»,) in Delaware, a city and 
port of entry of New Castle co., at the confluence of 
the Brandywine River and Christina Creek, near the 
Delaware, 28 m. S. W. of Philadelphia. Ite manufactur- 
ing interests are most extensive, and shipbuilding is 
largely carried on. — In N. Carolina, a 
city and port of entry, C. of New Hanover co., on Cape 
Fear River, 34 m. from the Atlantic; N. Lat. 340 11/, W. 
Lon. 780 10, It is a place of active trade, being in fact 
the commercial emporinm of the State. During the 
Civil War, it surrendered to the National forces, in Feb, 
1865. —In Okin, a vill. ct Clinton co. 
12 m. 8.W. of Columbus. Pop. 2023. 

Snow, (wiFio) [From A.B. .] (Bof) Bes 


. — 
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Willow-herb. (Bot.) See EPTLonTUM 

DAVID, (io il m.,) an Ameri 

Pennsylvania, in 1814, ¢ 

in 1814, and moved as ah 
a bill brought before that body in 1540 to 
22,000.00 for the purchase ofa part 
gince called Wilmot Proviso, which enac 
express and fundamental condition to the 
of any territory from the repub 
States, neithe 
ever exist in any part of suid territory. 
mont, though passed by the ot 
failed to receive the assent of the Senate. 
became senator, and p. in 1868. 

Wilna, (wil'nah,) a prosperous city of Ru 
C. of a govt. of same naine, at the junction 
and Vileika, 90 m. N. F. of Grodno. 

Wilson, ALEXANDER, pelse an Ameril 

ist. D. at Paisley, Scotland. in 1766, emi 
jd States. in 1794, and published in 

thology of A merica in 7 

death by Charles Louis Bonaparte, 15 

Wilson, HENRY, an American Senator, B. 
ton, N. H., 1812, of poor parents recoiv 
cation, and was taught the trade of shoe 
to the Massachusetts Honse of Represen 
Whig party, in 1840. ho there heeame 
slavery advocate. and largely contribu 
tion of the Free-Soil party in 1845. 
ward Everett as U. S. senator, and in 
of the leaders of the Republican party. In 
pominated by the Republican Convention 
for the Vice-Presidency of the U. States, 9 
ticket with Gen. Grant, and since elected. 

Wilson, RICHARD, an English painter of ! 
1713; n. 1782 The Destruction 4, 
Ville of Werrnas at Tivoli, 


tat 


ted te 
In 18 


- 


S.E. c04 adjoining 
1, Coy ville.—1n 


en E. central co. arent, 400 sq. m.: 

N. central co.: area, 
tal Lebanon 

Wilton, (n. a manuf. borongh of 


Wilts, 3 m. W. N. W. of Salisbury: Tue 
here are highly prized. pop. 8,865. 
Wilts, Celty OF WILTSHIRE, V sw. co. of. Un 


gurrotin. 
Area. 1,961 89. 


ted by tho cos. Gloucester, Han 
m. C. Salisbury. Pop. 
Winch, (ie inch.) [From A. S. wince. 
fication of the whee 
by means of a rectanz nil 
fs used for drawing wate 
lifting weights, and for a variety of com 
Steam winches are much used for lifting 
the holds of veasels, 
Winchester.“ 10 Un- l r.) a 
co. Hants, on the Itchin, 12 m. N 
It possesses a 8SUDe 
Pop. 14,705. 
Winchester, (irn cht x. i 
ef Middlesex c., am. WNW. 


ay um 


Land axle, the power 
ar lever or cranked 


fine old e 


of Boston. 


— In Virginia, a town, C. of Frederick co., 150 m. 


of Richmond. 
Winchester Bushel. (/.) 
lish standard measure of caymecity E 


and Kept in the town-hall of the ancient ¢ 


chester, with other measures both. of quantity anid 
length. Until the year 1825, when the imperial atund- 


ard measure Was introduced, the W. B. was 
ard for Eugland. 

Wind, (int or wind) TA. 8. ( Meteor.) 
ment of the air in enrrents from one place 
Speaking generally, all winds are candied b 
tions take place continnally in the cond 
air an reapects heat and moisture, 
epects rarity. When the air over 
rarefied, that is. when the atmos] 
decomes relatively small, that ret 
a centre towards which inflowin 

themselves. According te 

tinuance of this diminution of p 

the resulting air-currents var 

limita, See TRADE WINDS, 
which produce storms, 

very obscure. t is dillicult to arrive nt K 

regarding them, aince it itz not easy to obt 

knowledge of the varieus circumstance 
ny them. 

torrid rone; they are comparatively 

temperate, and sre scarcely known in po 


ies within 


es Ww 


can legislator, B. 
ntered Congress 
amendment to 
appropriate 
of Mexico, 
ted“ 


lic of Mexico 
r slavery nor involuntary servit 
This amend- 
ise of Repre 


gala in Farepe, 
of the Vilia 
Pop. 79,265. 
‘an orn 
grated to the 
1308-13, his Ori- 
vols a work cempleted after hi3 
25-1833 
at Farmiug- 
ed scanty 
maker. 


a promi 


1355 became ou^ 


andscape, D. 
7 Niobes Children, T! 
and A Vite of Baie, ure among 


Indian Ter. 
New 
Qon Lake On- 


550 sq. Tu. 


England. €^. 
carpets made 


J (Mee) A 


r from wells, for turning wheels, 
mon pnrposes. 
cargoes from 


ity of Eneland, 
I. K. of Rent 
rb Gothic cathedral, dating 


n Maseachusetls, u town 


The original Eng- 
iveu by Ong Edgar, 


and therefore as ve- 
a given place 
mherie pre 
jon at ance becomes 
x nir-currents dir 
the natnre, extent, and con- 
regsure, the 


ATMOSPHERE, &c.— 
tempests, hurricane 


ain an exact 
hich accom- 
Storms are violent and destructive in the 
insignificart in 


the 
That. as an 
acquisition 
py the U. 
ude shall 


sentatives, 
In 1801 he 


itholo- 


3. p.15» 
edie 
Elected 
ives by the 
nent anti- 
| the forma- 
55 he s. Ed- 


1872 he was 
a candidate 
n the same 
p. 1876. 


ue 


York, n 


(url ita, 
ai, Wilson. 
Capt 


handle. 


hainpron. 
from 1070. 


N. N. W. 


iy of Win- 


tho stand- 
The moves 
to another. 
y the varia 
ition of the 


becomes 
asure there 


ect 


nature of 
very wide 
Tie canes 
a, Ke, are 
eneral laws 


lar regions. 


Winding 


Wind ischgratz, 
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It was formerly supposed 
wind blowing in a € 
or 120 miles an hour; 
be far more complie 
to believe that, in 


that a storm was merely [Y 
direction at the rate of 00 
been recently found to 
There is reason 


hirls in an horizontal circuit round 
nat inclined axis of rotat 
t; and that to A £ 
tation is always f 
to left. Storms ion differing 
actual movement of the i When the 
storm progresses westward the wind,at the commence 
ment, is from a northern quarter, and towards the end 
from a southern. When the progressive motion is east- 
ward, the phenomena are reversed; southern storms 
t to the sam as northern, bat 
the barometer 
in every part 


by seme 
from all round to some 
may be storms having 
phenomena of stor 1) understood, the navigator 
might avoid ks in which they prevail at particu- 
lar times; Or, being canght dy one. might steer the 
course by W escape from it. 
Windage, wind'éj.) The difference between the bore 
of a gun an i N; it has been lat 
terly much diminished, the reen which is that the 
ball will go much more is re- 
quired. It was formerly tieth of the diameter 
of the bore. 
YV ind'-dropsy. (Med.\ Same as EurnrarxA, g. v. 
Windermere. (srin'dfiramner.) the most picturesque 
of English Jakes, in co. Westmoreland, empties its sur. 
ins waters into Morecambe Bay. aud is 13 m. in Jength. 
wv ind'-gall. (-qaul.) (Fr.) A aoft tumor sometimes 
affecting horse's fetlock. 


the joints of a 
Wind-gauges (di.) (Phys) Same as 


centre or central ! 
this character also. 


ANEMOMETER, 


in Comnecticut, a N. E. co., ad 
area, 620 Aq. m. 5 C. Brooklyn. 
area, 550 aquare miles; Capi 


J. v. 

Windham. (wind m.) 
joining R. I. end Mass., 
In Vermont, n S. E. co.: 
tal. Fayetteville 

. tackle, 
employed in hoisting 
and into a ship's hol 
of one fixed tri 


(rînd .) (NauL) A tackle 
and lowering bulky bodies out of 
J. It consists of an arrangement 
ple block and one triple movable block. 
ALFRED, PRINCE, (rindi ch-grahtz,) 
thitary commander, B. at Brussels, 1787. 
me general of division in 1995, and after defeat- 
Hungarian insurgents in 448, took Vienna by 
1862. 


an Austrian m 
He heca 
ing the 
storm. 
Y indinss, (sein d'1ds.) From A. 8. wrndam, to make 
to revol ve.) (Mech) Au application of the wheel and 
axle. Jt naually consiats of an horizontal axle supported 
on props, eo ^? to be capable of revolution about its cen- 
tral line. anda winch the arm of which represents the 
radius of the wheel. One end of a rope or chain is at- 
tached to the axle, and the other end to the weight; 
thus, by turning the winch, the rope ia coiled on the 
axle, and the weight is raised. The windlass used in 
phips fer rai-ing the anchors consists of a strong beam 
of wood placed horizontally. and supported at its ends 
by iron spindles. The beam is pierced with holes di- 
rected tow ards its centre. in which long levers or hand- 
spikes re inserted for turning it round when the anchor 
ia to be raised. 
Windmill, (arn d! m Yl.) ( Mach.) A machine erected 
in elevated P d provided with vanes or walls, 
which are fo plat e wind. In 
order that the wind may of the 
mill. a vane is placed on t 
gaile, and by A simple mec 
the wind. When the mill is not too 
turned round on & vertienl axis, wit 
roof alone with the axle and wings ia moved. 1 
former case it is called a German mill. in the latter & 
Dutch mill. On account of the inconstant nature O 
the wind. it is necessary to have seme provision for 
accommodating the resistance of the sails to the degree 
of violence with which the wind blows, This is gen- 
erally done by clothing and unclothing them; that is, 
by covering with canvas or thin beards, a greater OF 
amaller portion of the frame of the sails, according to 
the force of the wind at different times. A method has 
heen devised for prodncing the same effect, by altering 
the obliquity of the sails; and windmills have been 80 
made as to regulate their own adinstment. An horizontal 
arrangement of the saila has been freqnently tried, but 
it haa never been found to answer The moving force 
being very irregular and entirely interru ted in calm 
weather, windmills axe applicable only particuler 
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cases; they are used in Holland very advantageously 
for drainage. The angle which the sails should make 
with the plane of the arms has been the subject of much 
investigation. 

Window. einde.) (Arch.) An opening in the wall 
of a building for the admission of light and air. In 
ancient temple architecture, windows were unknown — 
the light being obtained from quu in the roof. In 
Gothic architecture, however, the window is one of the 
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Fig. 688. — EARLY ENGLISH STYLE (120). 


most important features, giving, by the infinite variety 
of its outline, and the graceful forms of its tracery, ns 
much character and beauty to the Gothic edifices, as 
the styles and colonnades of ancient art gave to the 
classic temples. (See Figs. 645 and 688.) 

wane aie ( Anat.) Seo TRACHEA. 

Wind ver Moun'tnins, an outlying range of 
the Rocky Mts., on the E. frontier of Oregon, culminat- 
ing in Fremont's Peak, 13,370 ft. above sea-level. 

Windsor, (wind'zür,) à borongh of England, co. Berks, 
on the Thames, 22 m. W. of London. The vast Gothic 
castle at thia place that has been for nearly 9 centuries 
the principal resideuce of the English monarchs, 
crow ns a lofty rock, lving to the W. of Windsor Forest, 
a royal demesne and chase 56 m. in circuit. Pop.11,769. 

Windsor. in Vermont, a S.E. co.; area, 1,040 sq. m.; 
C. Woodstock. Pop. 36,003. — In Nova Scotia, a sea- 
pork C. of Hants co, on Mines Bay, 30 m. N.W. of Hali- 

ax. Pop. 2,715. 

Windward, (wind’wdrd.) (Naut.) That side of a 
ship upon which the wind blows; as opposed to lee- 
ward, 

Wind ward and Lee'wnrd Islands, 
(The.) the distinctive names given to two 

roups of islands, forming together the 
5 division of the West India Islands. 
The Leeward, or more northern cluster of the 
two, include Dominica, Guadaloupe, Mont- 
serrat, St. Kitt's, Antigua, and Nevis; and 
tlie Windward group, Martinique, Bt. Lucia, 
Barbadoes, Trinidad, &c. 

Wine, (win.) A liquor drawn from vegetable 
bodies, and fermented; but more especially 
the fermented juice of the fruit of the vine, 
W. differs essentially from spirit, the former 
eie à only fermented, and the latter also dis- 
til From the definition here given, it 
will be evident that ale, cider, and other 
vegetable fermented liquors, are properly 
wines; though the term is, by custom, confined to 
liquors drawn from the grape. Wines are divided 
'nto two principal classes: red and white. White wines 
are of an amber color, more or less deep; but so 
called to distinguish them from the red wines. The 
generality of white wines are made from white 
crepes but some are from black ones, the skins of 
which are carefully kept from imparting their color. 
Ov a chemical investigation, all wines consist chiefly 
of water and alcohol, besides some vegetable acid, the 
earbonic acid, tartar, and an astringert gum-resmous 
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matter, in which the color of the red wine and 
which is expressed from the lausks of the 
differ from each other in the pr 


of these ingredients, and y of the alcohol, 
some of the latter, called is added, in many dis 
tricts, to render the wine capable of removal for ex- 


portation. In a very hot country the becomes 
too saccharine; in one that is too cold ot -r 
sufficiently. The seeds of the 
= an m N —— of wine; 
they are n making Port W., generally are 
excluded from the wines of Bordeaux and the Rhine. 
The aroma of W. is often factitious, being by 
aromatic herbs, kc. When it can be on, 
ever, it is a test of excellence; it is distinct from 3 
The quality of W. — very much upon the 

stances atteudiu 


ilarate the spirits, quicken the circulation, promote 
perspiration, and, when taken in large quantities, to 
culations Among 


prove penc cores powerfully 
mans, the sweet wines were those 


the Greeks and 

most commonly ín use; and, in their wines, 
the ancients often inspissated them until they became 
of the Tir gens of honey, or even thicker. They 
were diluted wit to being drunk; 


. with water seems 


y 
is very great, and vineyards embracing many hundreds 
and thousands of acres, are now successfully cultivated, 

Wing, (wing.) [From A. 8. ing.] That limb of a 
bird by which it performs the fun of aérial locomo- 
tion. It is covered with feathers and admirably con- 
structed. Its different bones are bound together, 
connected with the bones of the body by strong liga- 
ments; and the muscles by which motion is communi- 
cated to them are the most powerful with which a bird 
is provided. The wings of insects are 
often very beautiful, and so important that dif. 
CE give rise 2 the — — 

nto Coleoptera, Hymenoptera, Diptera, Neuroptera, 
(See these terms.) — (Bot.) Same as 3 
A side building less than the main edifice. — ( Mil.) The 
wings are the two flanks or extremes of an army, ranged 
wi eed — (Her.) Denotin ted 
nged, (wingd.) ( Her.) oting a represen 
on a shield as with wings — — in their 
color from that of the body. — (Bot.) See ALATE. 

Winn, (win,) in Louisiana, a N. central par.; area, 980 
sq. m.; C. Winfield. 

Winnebago, (twin-ne-ba'go,) in Illinois, a N. ad- 
joining Wisconsin; area, 500 square miles; Capital, 
Rockford.—In Jowa, a N. co. , area 4:0 square miles; 
Capital, Forest City.—In Wisconsin, a N.E. central co 
skirted by the lake of same name, covering an area 
of 212 square miles; area, 430 square miles; Capital, 


Oshkosh. 
Winne in- ne- ha da.) (Ethnol.) A N. Ameri- 


bagoes, ( 
can Indian tribe, formerly dwelling around the lake of 
same name. They took part in the Black Hawk War in 
1831, and in 1848 entered into a treaty with the U. 8. 
govt., by virtue of which they removed into Minnesota, 
where, in 1859, they were granted a land-reservation. 
— in Iowa, a N. N. R. co., ad- 


Winneshiek, (win' 


Fig. 689. — WINE-PRESS, (from an ancient Egyptian painting at Thebes.) 


pu Minnesota; area, 600 sq. m.; C. Decorah. Pop. 


Winnipeg, (Lake.) (eiw'ne pi) lies in Brit. N. 
America, bet. N. Lat. 800-549, and W. Lon. 96°-99°. It 
receives the Red, Assineboin, Saskatchewan, Win- 


Bay by Nelson River. Length, 240 m.; breadth, 55 m. 


* " * pes and — its 
of New Ham co., 
outlet ina ever — — em into the 


rimae, Length, 23 m.; breadth, 10 m. 
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Winnower. (win/no-ür-) (Agric). A machine em- 
ployed in winnowing grain, that is to say, plowing the 
from the corns y means of the action of a power 


> an 
c water stud a great 
ful current of wind. 
nah, 


mal ts 0 part 
of the surface. The climate is healthful, with cold win- 
d Mean ann 


Winona, (wi-no’ n Minnesota, & S.E. co., adjoining ters and brief but very Warm summers. 

Wisconsin; area, 638 square miles ; Capital, Winona.— rainfall 31 inches. The geological system 1 

A thriving city, O. of above co., on the Mississippi, 10⁵ y the State embraces those rocks includ between 
m. &E of St. Fe the primary and the pevonian series, the former con- 


taining extensive deposits of copper and iron ore. 
sides these minerals, ! and zinc are found in grest 
quantities, together with kaolin, plumbago, gypsum, 
and various clays. Mining co uently forms a promi- 
nent industry, and on 


Winston, (win'stin,) in Mississippi, a N.E. central co.; 
area, 750 8. m.; C. Louisville. 
Winter. (win'tür.) (A. 8-] One of the four seasons of 
the year; commencing on the day when the sun’s dis- 


whole, and in the N. of the State heavily tim- 
s Th agricultural yield comprises the cereal 

together with flax, hemp, tobacco, pulse, sorghum, and 
all kinds of vegetables and of the hardier fruits. Ja 
1890 the State had a total of 134,822 farms, 88 against 
102,904 in 1810, CH in 1800, and but 20,177 in 1850. 


jn winter than in summer: the colduess of winter is 
therefore owing to the shortnes3 of the days OF time 
durin which the sun is above the horizon ; and the ob- 
lique irection in which his ray8 fall upon our part of 


on. 
ier-greemn. (Bot) See GAULTHERIA. 


win Of those in. 1890. 22,163 were occupied by the owners, 
Winze, (winz. ( Mining. A depression in a lode con- 3,719 rented for u fixed money rents, 440 ren 
necting with one level, either to prove tho lode, or to for shares of produce; 9 the total of 134,922 in 1850, 
admit ventilation to the dri vings. 60,296 were een 100 and res, 44,719 between 
Wire, (wir.) From Icel. vir. ( Metall.) Any metallic 50 and 100 acres. 22,718 een 20 and acres, 

body elongate by mechani treatment into it slender | P t. 10 and 20 acres, d 2,516 between 3 and 10 acres. 


Wwire'-dra Arau Ing.) ( etall.) A ver curious 991,464 bshs; heat 24,884,689 bshs.; 08 32,911,246 
by which, with the aid of 5 water, or Some bshs.; ley 5,019, 7 ye 2,208,544 bshs. ; buck- 


1000th of an inch in diameter, and gold has been made 
the 4000th of an inch in diameter. A single grain of gold 
admits of being drawn out easily into a wire 100 yards 
Jong. That property of metals by which they submit to 
this operation without preaking is called their ductility. 
Wire'-gauze. (du.) ( Metall.) A fine, gauzy, closely 
interwoven wire fabric, used for lower window-blinds. 


d 
places of wealth, trade and population Are Madison (the 
cap.) Milwaukee, Fond du Lac, Oshkosh, Janesville, 
Racine, Kenosha, La Crosse, Sheboygan, Green Bay, 
Watertown and hitewater. The executive wer i8 


wir grass. ) ELEUSINE vested by the State constitution, in 1 8. in a 
ire'- ullinz. (- pil xL) A cant phrase governor A istant officers e ted for & bienn 
extensively use enote the carrying on of a politi- m legislature is co f a Senato 
cal scheme by secret OT gurreptitious In ter the chamber of 34 m rs chosen bi-yearly, and,of an As 


eans, 
manner of one who pulls the wires which get a puppet 


Wire-rope. (-róp-) (Manuf.) Cordage made of twist- 

ed and galvanized jron wire, much used of late years 

for the construction of ships standing rigging. 

Wirt, (wurt,) in W. Virginia, a W. co.; area, 200 sq. m.; 

G. Wirt Court- House. Pop. 4,804. assess: 

Wirt, WILLIAM, (wurt,) an eminent American advocate Pr oA amounted to $350,082,797, personal property 
and author, B- at Bladensburg, Maryland, in 1772. He ` 
became a member of the bar of Virginia, was & leading $2,250,000 ; amount raised by taxation in 1880 nearly 
counsel in the prosecution of Aaron Burr, and from $100,000 ; total expended for public school purposes in 
1817 till 1829 filled the position of attorney-general of | 199 $2,230,772 3 number of pupils enrolled in the public 

tates. In 1832 he was the unsuccessful nomi- gchools 299,258, out of a total school pulation of 

nee of the Anti-Masonic party for the Presidency. 500,000; average daily attendance 97,570; num- 
Life of Patrick Henry (1817) is held in much favor. 2 


1834. besides 
Wisby, (tër be,) a seaport of Sweden, C. of the island of private. Independently of the State University at Madi- 
Gothland, in the Baltic, 130 m. 8.0 stockholm. n 
the 12th and 13th centut zes, this was a qus maritime ton, and the colleges of Beloit, Racine and Milton, there 
place, and its code of marine le glation elped to form N ools à 

i i charitable institutions of W.include & Deaf and pumb 


Wiscasset, (wis-kds’sét,) in Maine, a wn and port of lum, an titute for the Education of the Blind, a 
entry, C. of Lincoln co., on Sheepscott River, 50 m. |diers Orphans’ School, erail 8 ram- 
E. N. E. of portland Pup. 1 977 ified throughout the zed in 1892 927 miles 


of track, besides several important lines in contem la- 
tion and others under Way, against but 2.779 in 1870. Im- 
migration is successfully encouraged by the State au- 
thorities, the larger number of yearly new-comers being 


$ 977. 
* isconsin, (wis-kón' sin, ) a N. central State of the 
American "nion, b. N. by Lake Superior, N.E. by 
Michigan, E. by Lake Michigan, 8. by Illinois, and W. 
ds be Lat. 4 


ex x 
41", and W. Lon. 87° 30' 49". It has a me length of 0 
260 m,, and a maximum breadth of 215. Land area, now occupied within the limits of the State of W. was 
63,924 8q. M., or 34,011,360 acres. W. lies at & consider- 
able altitude above sea-level, and consists for the most 


dulating and very generally diversified. Numerous possessions. In 1796 it reverted to the U. States, the 
i ovt. of which latter admitted it within the limits of 
the Northwest Territory, and in 1809 attached it to that 
of Illinois, and to Michigan in 1818. W. became inde- 
the W. side the banks of the Mississippi form a series pendently territorially organized in 1836, and became a 
of high and picturesque bluffs. A group of islands State of the Union, Mar. 3, 1847. Pop. in 1870, 1,054,- 
known as The Apostles lie off the extreme N. point of 670, of which 2,113 were of the colored race, and 1,206 
ihe State in Lake Superior. and the great estuary of Indians out of tribal relations 1890, 1,683,697. 

Green Bay, running fat inland, gives formation to 8 Wise,, HENRY ALEXANDER, ‘wiz,) on American politician, 
long, narrow peninsula between its waters and those of B- in Accomac co. Va, in 1806. He became a leading 


| Lake Michigan The river-system © three ou member of the bar of his native State, and sat in Cou- 
lets — those o ke Superior, Green Bay, and the ess from 1843. In 1 e became governor 
sissippi, W tter stream forms the entire f Virgini and in 1861 became & er-general im 

frontier, widening at one int into watery| the nfederate army. D. „ 
expanse Lake Pepin Lake Superior receives Wise, (vix) in Texas, N. co.; area, 900 sd. m.! C. De 
the St. Louis. Burnt Wood, à Montreal rivers; tur.—In Virginia g. W. co. area, 450 square en 

Bay, the Menomonee, peshtego, Oconto, yox; W Capital. Wise Court-House. 

Mississippi empty e St. Croix, ppewa. Wism „(ver mahr fortif. and manuf. segport-tow 
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of N. Ge , grand-duch y of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
on the Baltic, 18 m. N. E. of Schwerin. Pop. 13,133. 

Wistaria, (wista'reah.). [Named in honor of Caspar 
Wistar, professor of 
anatomy in Phila- 
eee} (Bot.) A 

.of climbing and 
uminous shrubs, 

O. Fabacex, natives 
of N. America, Ja- 
p and China. 
hey have pinnate 
leaves, with small 
deciduous stipules, 
and flowers in axil- 
lary and termina! 
racemes. W. chi- 
nensis (Fig. 600), 
the Chinese species, 
has larger and paler 
flowers than those 
of W. frutescens, tho 
American kind, 
whose flowers, 
moreover, are 
pe pun scented, 
and have a greenish 
spot at the base of 

e standard. 

Wit, (wit.) (From A. 
8. witam, to know.| 
In its original signification, this word was synonymous 
with wi Thus we read of our ancient witenage- 
mot, or Saxon parliament, an assembly of wise men; 
and so late as the Klizabethan age, a man of or 
pregnant wit meant a man of vast judgment. The word 
wit, however, like many others, has in the course of 
time undergone various mutations. According to 
Locke, wit lies in the assemblage of ideas, and putting 
those together with quickness and variety, 80 that a 
congruity of associations and pleasant images may be 
present to the fancy ; while Pope defines it to be a quick 
conception and an easy delivery. It is evident that wit 
excites in the mind an agreeable surprise; and that this 
is entirely owing to the strange assemblage of congru- 
ous ideas presented to the mind. Of so much conse- 
quence are surprise and novelty, that nothing is more 
vapid than a joke that has become stale by frequent 
repetition. For the same reason a witty repartee is in- 
finitely more pleasing than a witty attack; and a pun 
or happy allusion thrown ont extempore, in con versa- 
tion, will often appear excellent, though it might be 
deemed execrable in print. 

Witchcraft, (wich’krift.) (Superstitions.) A super- 
natural power, which persons were formerly supposed 
to obtain by entering into compact with the evil one. 
It was believed that they gave themselves up to him 
body and soul; and he en that they should want 
for nothing, and should able to assume whatever 
shape they pleased, to visit and torment their enemies! 
A belief in W. was prevalent among the Greeks and 
Romans ; butít was founded on incantations and magi- 
cal practices. There is only one particular narrative 
of a witch, in the Old Testament, the evocation of 
Samuel by the witch of Endor. . was universally 
believed in throughout Europe till the 16th century. 
In 1484 appeared the famous bull of Innocent VIIT. 
narrating the popular superstitions on the emlject, and 
appointing a commission to examine and punish 
witches. From that time it became a crime especially 
recognized by the ecclesiastical authorities in the Ro- 
man Church. In the 16th and 17th centuries the perse- 
cution of witches was actively carried on ail over 
Europe. and an incredible number of unfortunate crea- 
tures lost their lives. Down even to the end of the 17th 
century, the learned men of Europe generally were be- 
lievers in W. In the beginning of the following cent. 
& better state of feeling began to prevail, and by degrees 
the legislative enactments began to be repealed: but 
even in this century, among tlre lower classes, particu- 
larly in rural districts, & belief in W. still prevails to 
av great extent. 

Witch-hazel. (Bo) The common name of the 0. 
Hamamelidacem, all. Umbeliales. Trees or shrubs with 
alternate feather-veined leaves having deciduous stip- 
ules. Calyx four to five-divided; petals four, five, or 
wanting; stamens eight, the antbers introrse; ovary 
two-celled, inferior; ovules solitary or several ; styles 
two. Fruit two-valved ; seeds pendulous, albuminous. 
In some of the plants there are circular disk-like mark- 
ings in the woody tubes. Natives of North America, 
Asia, and Africa. 


Witenagemote, (wittn-4j-mot.) (A. B.] (ng. His.) 


Fig. 690, — WISTARIA CHINENSIS, 


WOL 


The great national council of the Anglo-Saxon king 
It consisted of bishops, abbots, earls, aldermen, tbanes 
of Danish burghs, and, it is sup of ali those who 
possessed forty hides of land. 

Withers, (with érz.) (From Goth. vithan, to join.| ( Far.’ 
That part of a horse’s frame where the shoulder- blades 
below the neck and mane meet che upper part of the 
animal's shoulders. 

Witness, (wir“ nds.) [From A. S. witnes.] (Law.) One 
who gives evidence in legal investigations. In civil 
cases, witnesses are compelled to appear by swbpena ; 
and if they neglect to attend, are punishable by attach- 
ment or action. In criminal cases, by or re- 
cognizance, taken by the magistrate before whom the 
information is given. Persons are incompetent, accord- 
ing to law, to give evidence in a court of justice if they 
want reason, or do not believe in the existence of a 
God and the rewards and punishments of a future 
state, 

Wittekind. (wit'lekind,) called THE GREAT, was a 
celebrated Saxon warrior, and long the antagonist of 
Charlemagne (4. v.), who eventually defeated him near 
the Hase in 753, and reinstated him in his possessions 
on condition of his recognizing the emperor's authority, 
and becoming a Christian. D. in 807. 

Wittenberg. 8 fortified city of N. Ger- 
many, in Prussian Saxony, on the Elbe, 45 m. N. Xx. E. 
of Merseburg. Luther and Melanchthon resided here, 
and studied at its famous university, founded in 1502, 
and absorbed into that of Halle in 1817. Pop. 14,000. 

Woad, (wéd.) [From A. S. ead.] (Bot.) See Isar. 

Wo/’aheo, one of the SANDWICH ISLANDS, g. v. 

Wolf, FRIEDRICH AvGUsT, (r,) an eminent German 
"proi and critic, k. near Nordhausen, Prussia, in 1750; 
D. 1824. 

Wolf, Jonann CHRISTIAN VON, a dietingerstied German 
pepe and mathematician, B. at Breslau, 1679; D. 
1754. 

Wolfe, James, (seulf.) a distinguished English general, 
B. in Kent, 1726. After serving with high distinction 
during the Seven Years’ War, he was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the army sent against the French in 
Canada, 1759, and fell, mortally wounded, in the moment 
of victory, on the Heights of Abraham at Quebec, his 
opponent in command, the Marquis de Montcalm, aleo 
dying on the field. This battle terminated the French 
possession of Canada, 

Wolfe, in Kentucky, an E. co.; area, 250 sq. m.; C 


Campton. 

Wolfenbüttel, (vol'fen-birtl,)a manuf. city of Ger 
many, in the Prussian p. of Hanover, on tbe Ocker, 8. m. 
S. of Brunswick. Pop. 10,000, 

Wolf-fish. (Z Ul.) See Gonna. 

Wolf Islands, a cluster lying N. of Grand Manan 
Island, in Passamaquoddy Bay, New Brunswick; N. 
Lat. 44° 59’, W. Lon. 66° 41’. 

Wolfram, warum.) (Miner.) The native tungstate 
of iron and manganese, which occurs in primitive forma- 
tions, along with the ores of tin, antimony, and lead, 
in North America, Bohemia, Switzerland, Cornwall, &c. 
Tungsten, which is sometimes termed wolframium, and 
tungstic acid, are obtained from it. 

Wolf’s-bane, (-bdn.) (Bot.) Sec Aconire. 

Wollaston, Unnau HYDE, (votl'lde-tün,) an eminent 
English chemist and natural philosopher. B. in London, 
1766. He became President of the Royal Society in 1820, 
and p. in 1828. He invented the camera Incida, and the 
refracting goniometer, improved the manuf. of platinum, 
discovered the metals palladium and rhodium, and veri- 
fied the laws of double refraction in Iceland spar. W. 
also was the earliest demonstrator of the identity of 
galvanism with ordinary electricity. 

Wollaston Land, a tract of British N. America, in 
the Arctic Ocean, in N. Lat. 68° 46°, W. Lon. 113° 83^ 
T6 nes S. of Prince Albert's Land, and W. of Victoria 

Wolsey, Tomas, (ner,) an English cardinal and cele- 
brated statesman, B. at Ipswich, of humble origin, in 
1471. He was educated at Oxford, and entering holy 
orders, he gained the favor of Henry VIII. th h whom 
he rose by degrees to become Archbishop of York in 
1534, and cardinal in the following year. e 
became Chancellor of England and first minister of the 
Crown, and was not lese distinguished by his sumptuous 
mode of living, than by his boundless ambition and con- 
summate state-craft. His alliance was courted by the 
Emperor Charles V., and by Francis I. of France, and he 
unsnccerstully competed for the tiara after the of 
Pope Leo X. in 1522. In 1523 he was made Papal Legxte 
for life. W. had made many enemies at court, and his 
inflnence with the king waned after the of the 
latter with Anne Boleyn. In 1529 he was deprived of 
the Great Real und after being arrested on a rge of 


— 
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treason, D., pefore the time 8| inted for his trial, in area, 420 miles Parkersburg.— 15 Wis 
ppo or al, square $ Capital, - Capital, 


1530. 
Wolverhampton. (aviil-vür-hümp'tün,) an importan 


manuf. bo 


Wolverine, ( i Len-.) ( 


ofthe human race, grown to an adult age. Among the 
Greeks and Romans, women wore employed in spinning, 
weaving, embroidery, and all sorts of needle-work ; their 


duties. Ia every age and country (says Gibbon), the w 
wiser, or at least the atronger, of the two sexes has 
usurped the powers of the state, and confined the other 
to the cares and pleasures of domestic life. In heredi- 
tary monarchies, however, and especially in those of 


a central co. j area, square 


t 
ugh of England, co. Stafford, 13 m. N.W. of Bot.) vs. RIFOLI 
98, Woodbridge, CHU) a seaport of England. co. Suf- 
) See GULo. n, 8 m. E. N. E. of Ipswich. Pop. 
oom dn.) [From A. S. wiman.) The female Woodbury Type- See PuoroGRAPHIO ExGRAVING. 
wood'chuek. (Zodl.) Bee ARCTOMYB. 
cock, (-kók.) (Zobl.) See SCOLOPACIDA. 
Wood'-Engravin&: (én-grav' tng.) ( Fine Arts.) Bee 
XYLOGRAPHY. 


Cra nympb, c (My) Bee DBXADS. 


being wholly confined to their domestic 


modern Europe, lant spirit of chivalry, and the wood Pulp. Formerly all | ar! was male from 
law of succession, have accustome us to allow a singu- rags, at a high cost Now wood the principal sub- 
sycamore, pine, spruce, hemlock, 


lute sovereign of a great kingdo 
would be deemed incapable of exercis 
employment, civil or military.” Inour treatment of the sticks are 


ion; and a woman is often acknowledged the | stance used, poplar, 


0 
m, in which she and bass being the chief woods employed ; also straw, 


ing the smallest old rope, and some kinds of grass, etc., are . The 
und while wet, the pulp soaked, drawn 


gro 
is a just medium to be observed—as far re- h-covered rollers, and pressed into paper. 


on 
moved from their humiliation as it i3 from that extrava- wood-spirit, (ir u,) or Woob-xATUHTHA. (Chem.) 
LAM homage which stops at nothing short of their | See METHYL. 

ification. l 


Woman is the equal and companion of man Woodson, (wüd'sün,) in Kansas, & S.E. co.; area, 120 


—not the plaything of his caprice, nor the slave of his sq. m.: C. Neosho Falls. 


womb, (woom.) [From A. S. wamb.] (AnaL) The uterus, Oxfordshire, 


woodstock (-stók,) in England, & small town of 
$ m. from Oxford. Near this place was a 


a hollow symmetrical organ in the female, having the castle of the early English" aic In Canada W., à 


foetus from its commencement of conception till birth. 3,982. — In V 


truncated conoid, and destined to lodge the town, €. of Oxford co., 98 m. 8. W. of Toronto. Pop. 
( a town, j 


Jt is situate in the pelvis, between the bladder and the S. E. of Montpelier. Pop. 2,916. 
rectum above the vagina, and below the con volutions wood'-w asp. .) See CRABRONIDAS. 
of the small intestine. The W. is flattened from before | Woof, (woaf-) [From A. B. weft.) ( Manuf.) Among 
— 
42 9 


and beco 
the vagina; terminating in a contracted 
rtion, called the cervix or neck, to dis- 
tinguish it from the rest of the organ, 


mouth i8 
male. At 


the W. is continuous, below, with the 
forming what is sometimes termed the in- 


small, and its parietes are thick. The 


rd, and is nearly an inch in thick- 


ia two inches broad at its high- 
m 


the point where the body of 
cavity is slightly constricted, 


The cavity of the W. is very 


portion of the cavity corresponding with 
r 


superior angles present the extremely fine 


orifices of the Fallopian tubes. he . 691. 
cavity of the neck is slightly dilated be- THE UTERUS AND Its APPENDAGES VIEWED ON THEIR ANTERIOR ASPECT. 
j : Th 1, the body of the uterus ; 2, it* fundus; 3, its cervix; 4, the os uteri ; 5, the vagina 


fore opening into the vagina. e W. in- , 

N ^ laid open ; 6, tbe broad ligaments of the uterus on left side; T, 2 convexity of the 
creases in size and weight from the mo- broad ligament caused s bres ovary ; 8. 8, the round ligaments ; 9,9, the Fallopian 
ment of conception till within a few days tubes ; 10, 19. their fimbriated extremities; 11 the right ovary; 12, the utero- 
of labor; as soon a3 that process occurs, peeing mee. Tue the Falepio need on the 1 : e — ok the an- 

1 or sur e membrane s remov ou ts e to 8 w e parts 
it wenne in y contracta, and in à few days Yorbedded in its folds, — (From Wilson's Anatomist's Vade- Mecum-) 


( 
of little Australian bear-like Marsupial quadrupeds, 


r. 

Wonder, (wün'dur.) | A. 8.] That emotion which is 
excited by something presented to the senses which is 
either sudden, extraordinary, OF not well understood. 


The wor 


it expresses less, and much less than 
Seven Wonders 0 the World. See SEVEN. 


of aération, assimilation, and fructification ; the deposit 
of the secretions peculiar to the individual species ; the 


It contains a large quantity of nitrogen, which causes 


washing 


dered insoluble by certain preservative agents. The 
concentric circles of the wood determine the age of the 


wood, in Ohio, a NN. W. co., drained by the Maumee 
River; area. 600 square miles ; Capital, Perrysburg.— 


Quitmar 


it is succulent and brittle, and nearly the same 
i 


ts natural size. 
wó : sl.) A fam. ( Phascolomyidee) weavers, the name given to the threads that cross the 


wool. (wool.) (A. 8. wul.) The fleecy coat of the sheep, 
which in fineness sometimes approaches fur, and is a 
variety of hair (g. v.). Wool, like the hair of horses, 
cattle, and most animals, completes its growth in a year, 
is nearly allied to astonishment, though | then falls off as hair does, and is succeeded by ^ fresh 

.— | crop. It differs from hair, however, in the uniformity 


wool constantly varies in thickness in different parts, 
being generally thicker at the points than at the roots. 
While the wool yet remains in the state it was first shorn 
off the sheep's back, and before being sorted into its 
different kinds, it is called a fleece. The wool of the same 
animal differs much on the various parts of the body; 
that on the back and the sides being the best. The great 
difference in the wool of different gheep depends, in 
neral, upon their descent, the crossing 9 reeds, 
climate, food, age. and manner of living. Some of the 
most scientific “ wool-growers „maintain, that the de- 
of softness (the most valuable quality in wool) de- 
pends principally on the nature of the soil on which 
sheep are fed ; that sheep pastured on chalky districts, 
or light calcareous soil, usually produce hard wool; 
while the wool of those that are pastured on rich, 
loamy, argillaceous soils, is always distinguished by its 
superior softness. Wool in the state in which it is 
taken from the sheep is always mixed with much dirt 
and foulness of different kinds; and, in particular, is 
imbued with a peculiar potash soap. secre 
quantity by the animal, These impurities are 


soil, It consists o woody tissue, and various 
vessels surrounded by cellular matter. While 


perishable, but which may be removed by 
; and its azotized matter is believed to be ren- 


a N. E. co.; area, 775 square miles; Capital, 
l In W. Virginia, a W. co. 
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of by washing. fulling, and combing, by which the woo: 
is rendered remarkably white, soft, clean, light. and 
springy under the hand. When boiled in water for sev- 
eral hours, in a Common vessel, wool is not in any way 
altered in weight and texture, nor does the water ac- 
quire any sensible impregnation. The filaments of the 
finer wool vary from the one-thoumandth to the one- 
fitteen hundredth of On inch in thickness; each tila- 
ment of wool consists of a series of serrated rings — 
Manef. of Wool, There are two sorts of wool which 
afford the basis of different fabrics, the long wool, in 
which the fibres are rendered parallel by the process of 
combing; and the short wool, prepared by carding, like 
cotton, Which is used in dierent degrees of finieness, 
for broadclothis, flannels, &c. The wool of which good 
broadcioth is made should be not only shorter, but, 
generally speaking, finer and softer than the worsted 
wools, in order, to fit them for the tulling process. When 
the wool is dyed, the cloth is said to be weol-dyed ; but 
when the cloth itself ig dyed, it is said to be puccedyed, 
In cloths made of short wool, the web, when taken from 
the loom, is loose and open, and requires to be submit- 
ted to the operation of filling, by which the fibres are 
made to felt, und combine more closely, By this process 
the cloth is reduced in its dimensions, and the beauty 
apd stability of the texture ate greatly improved, The 
Dap or downy surface of broudeloths is raised by a pro- 
cess which, while it improves the beauty, tends some- 
what to diminish the strength of the texture. It is 
produced by carding the cloth with heads of teasel 
(Dipsacus fullonum), a plant cultivated for the purpose, 
This operation extricates a part of the fibres, and lays 
them in & parallel direction. The nap, composed of 
these fibres, is then cut off to an even surface, by the 
process of shearing. This is performed in various ways; 
but, in one of the most common methods, a large spiral 
blade revolves rapidly in contact. with another blade, 
while the cloth is stretehed over a bed, or support, just 
near enough for the projecting Maments to be cut off 
at a uniform length, while tlie main texture remains 
uninjured. Pressing finishes the cloth, and gives ita 
smooth level surface. The piece is folded backwards 
and forwards in yard-lengths, so as to form a thick 
package on the board of a screw or hydraulic press. 
Between every fold sheets of glazed paper are placed, to 
prevent the contiguous surfaces of cloth from coming 
Into contact; and with the assistance of hot iron plates, 
carefully arranged, and severe compression, tho cloth 
receives a smooth and glossy appearance, 

Wool, Jous ELLIS, an American general, B. at New- 
burgh, N. V., in 1759. He served in tho war of 1812, 
became brigadier-geueral in 181]. served with distinc- 
tion on the feld of Buena Vista in 1547, and took com- 
mand of the dept. of Virginia in 1861. He became a 
major-general in the regular army in 1562, und b. in 
THOU. 

Woollen, (wool'lin.) (Manuf) Cloth woven out of wool. 

Wool’-sackh, (-.) (Eny. Pol.) The distinctive ap- 
pellation given to the seat occupied by the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Englund in the House of Lords:— it is 80 
named on account of its being a large square bag of 
wool, covered with crimson cloth, and without arms or 
back. 

Woolwich, (1w0o!'1j,) a manuf. town, and strongly for- 
tifled dockyard and naval arsenal of England. co. Kent, 
8 m. S. E. of London, The park of artillery here covers 
an area of more thun 100 acres, und at the govt. build- 
ings are fabricated all kinds of munitions of ordnance, 
It is the seat of the Royal Military School and the head- 
quarters of the Royal Artillery, Engineers, and Sap- 

rs und Miners, 7%. 35,548. 
oonsock et, (ic0oon-«0)'itf,) in Rhode Island, a manuf. 
town of Providence co., 16 in. N. W. of the city of Provi- 
dence. 

Wootz, (r.) (Metall) A fincly damasked hard cast 
steel, which is obtained from India. Faraday found 
aluminium in a sample which he analyzed, and referred 
its peculiar properties to the presence of this anetal; 
but other chemists have failed in finding aluminium ín 
wootz. 

Wor'cester, EDwARD Somerset, Marquis OF, (woos'tiir,) 
one of the earliest claimants to the invention of the 
Bteam-engzine, Was B. at Raglan Castlo, Eng., in 1601. 
He was a devoted adherent of Charles I. during the 
Civil War, and after the Restoration occupied himself 
in mechanical pursuits, sacrificing the greater part of 
a princely fortune in the pursuit of science. D. 1667, 

Worcester, Josryn EarRSON, an American lexicog- 
rapher, B. at Bedford, N. II., in 1784. gradnated at Yale 
Coll. in 1811. D. 1865. His Universal and Critical Dic- 
tionary of the English Language is a standard work at its 
kind. 

Worcester, a manuf. city of England, C. of a co. of 


WOR 


same name, on the Severn, 25 m. S W. of Birmingham. 
Its cathedral is a maguificent pile, buits in 1218. Pop. 
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Worcester, in Maryland, a S. E. co., washed by the 
Atlantic Ocean; area, 700 square miles; Capital. Snow 
Hill.—In Mussachusetts. a central co.; area, 1,500 square 
niiles. —A fine and flourishing city, C. 
of last-named co, 53 m. E. N. E. of springneld. Ito 
manufs. are extensive, and it is the seat of the Jesuits’ 

Colleze of Holy Cross. 

Wordsworth. WILLIAM, (wūrdr'wurth.\ an Engitsh 
poet, B. at Cockermouth, 1770, received his education at 
Cambridge, and s. Southey as poet-laureate in 1843. D. 
1850. M. i- regarded as the Lead of the so-called * Lake 
School “ot Enghsh poeta and hisinflueace over eiern 
literature hus been great. The Frcursim, a dida tic 
poem of great beauty aud power, is held to be bis mas- 
terplece. 

Work, würk.) [A. S. were.) ( Mech.) A force is eaid to 
do werk when it moves the body to which it is applied, 
and the work is measured by the product of the resist- 
alive overcome into the space through which it is over- 
come. The amount of work done iu raising a weight 
does not depend only on tbe weight, but also on the 
space through which it is lifted, When work is done 
by means of a machine, the work done at the one ex- 
treniity is exactly equal to that applied at the other, 
passive resietances, such as friction, being peclected. 
Thus, if we consider a lever with sro 4 ft. nnd 1 foot 
respectively, we find that a power of 1 fh. will support 
a weight of 4 Ibs., but if the weight be mised 1 foot, the 
power must descend through 4 feet, so that the work 
done at the two extremities of the lever is the «ame. If 
a force always acts in a direction perpendicular to the 
direction of motion, it does no work: thus the pressure 
of the hor:izontal plane on which a atone is rolling, the 
tension of a cord to which a pendnlutu-bob is attached 
tlie attraction of the sun on a body describing a circle 
about the sun as centre, are all examples of forces 
which do nu work. See MACHINE. 

Workhotumse, (urk hòwr.) The name given in Eng- 
land to municipal institutions in which paupers are 
supported and maintained. 

Workington, (wirk’ing-tun,) a seaport of England, 
co. Cumberland, on the Irish Sea, 7 m. N.N. E. of M bite- 
haven, Pep. 15,579. 

Worksop, orèrk'sip, a manuf. town of England, co., 
and 20 m. N. of Nottingham. Z.. 10,459. 

Worm, Grun.) [A. S.] (Z..) Bee ANNULOSA,— (Chem. 
A spiral pipe, almost always of metal, placed in a tubo 
water, through which the vapor passes in distillation, 
and in which it is cooled and condensed. — Gun.) A 
Rpiral instrument of the double corkscrew kind, at- 
tached to the end of a staff, and used for withdrawing 
the cartridge or wad of the charge of à gun-barrel. 

Worme-grass, t.) See SPIGELIA. 

Worms, (carm:,;anance. city of Central Germany, grand- 
duchy of Iesse, on the Rhine, 25 m. S. E. of Mentz. Of 
the many diets which were held at this place, the most 
notable was that of 1521, at which Luther defended his 
position as a retormer before Charles V. Pop. 10,012. 

Worm-snake. (,.) See COLUBRIDA. 

Worm’ -wheel, %s.) (Mach.) A toothed wheel 
adapted to receive the spiral parts of a screw. 

Worm wood, .f.) See ARTEMISIA. 

Woronzoft, or Woronzow, (vor-ónt-sjf '.) the sur- 
name of a noble Russian family, many of whose mem- 
bers have been eminent statesmen and diplomatists; 
particularly MICHAEL StMeNovVITCH, Prince W., R. at 
Moscow in 1782. After serving in the war with Turkey. 
and against Napoleon J., 1512-15, he became viceroy of 
the govt. of the Cancasus, in 1844, und was tbe con 
queror of the heroic Sehamyl (y. r.). D. 1856. 

Worsted, (red.) [From Worsted, a town of co. Nor 
folk, England, formerly noted for its woollen nu 
(Manuf.) A kind of thread or yarn spun from combe 
wool, and which, in the spinning, is twisted harder thun 
is usnal. [t is chiefly used either to be Knit or woves 
into stockings, caps, comfurters, and the like. 

Wort, (rūri) [From A. S wyrt.] Among brewers, the 
sweet infusion of malt or grain in a state of fermente 
tion. 

Worth, WILLIAM Jenxins, (tebrf ß.) an American gen 
eral, B. in Columbia co., N. Y, in 1794. After serving 
in the war of 1812, and in the Floridan campaigns of 
1*41-2, he became brigadier- general, and was made 
major-general in requital of his distinguished services 
during the war with Moxico, 1846-7. D. 1849. 

Worth, in Georgia, a S. W. co.; area, 700 sq. m.; C. Isa 
0e1a.—1n /owa, a N. co., adjoining Minnesota; area, 
430 square miles; Capital, Bristol.—In Missouri, a 
rorthern oo.; arca. 295 square miles. Capital, Grane 
City. ` 
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Law.) The destruction of u ship by being driven ashore. 
Also, a vessel found floating at sea, in & deserted and 


t unmanageable condition. But in order to constitute & 
Woulfe's Ap legal wreck, the oods must come toland. In former 
an English € emist, p. 1806. (Chem.) times the most inhospitable an barbarous conduct was 
apparatus, consisting essentially of one or more bottles, exercised against all who had the misfortune to suffer 


each having two or three necks (Fig. 692); and is u from the perils of the sea ; but as commerce and navi- 


adventurous mariner protection Wrecks by the com- 


or other vessel, for heating the mate connect mon law belong to the government, but if claimed by 

eans 0 t tu ith one of W lfe's bottles the true owner within a year and a day, the goods, or 
If more e of these bottles are req red, they are their md must be restored to him. 

con with each other | Wree er, C ur.) ar Law.) ^ vessel employed 

in salvage rvices of life and property in cases of 


wrecked vessels. Also, one who plunders the wrecks 
of ships; or, conversely, assists in savin property 


DIDÆ. 

Wren, ŜIR CHRISTOPHER, AN eminent English architect, 
p. in Wilts, 1632; D. 1123. His masterpiece is St. Paul's 
Cathedral, London, begun in 1675, and completed in 


ris img.) [From A. S. wrestan, to dis- 
tort.] (Sports. A kind of combat or engagement be- 
tween two persons unarmed, body to body,to prove 
their strength and dexterity, and try which can throw 
his opponent on the ground. Wrestling is an exercise 
of very great antiquity an ame. It was in use in the 
h considerable rewards and honors 


age; an 
assigned to it at the Olympic games. 
anuf. town of England, in 


Fig. 692. — WOULFE’S APPARATUS. 
rexham, i am 
N. Wales, co, nbigh, 11 m. S. of Chester. Pop. 20 643 
wright, (rit,) in lowa, a N. co.; 
Gol field.—1n Minnesota, & central county; ed, 100 


by tubes, each of which proceeds from the upper part 
of one bottle to the bottom of the liquid in the next, the 
centre neck of each bottle, if it have three necks, being 


area, 516 8q. miles; C. 


closed either with a solid cork, an ecessary lute : 
or with a cork i which is inserted a 80 y-tube, that vare miles; Capital, Monticello—In Missouri, & 
aes hrough it, dips in the liguid at the southern county > area, 720 square miles; Capital, 
ttom. This tube ‘allows the elastic fluid, if generate Hartville. 

uantity, to escape to the atmosphere ; wrist, ) [A ) See CARPUS 


S. wyrst.) (Anat. ; 
w rist-drop- ( Med.) Paralysis of the muscles of the 
forearm, in uced by the poison of lead. 
writ, (rit) (From A. S. writan, to write.} (Law.) A gen- 
eral term used to denote & formal document proceeding 


too 

while,in ordinary circumstances, As it dips into a liquid, 
they are unable to pass off. Every part of the appara- 
tus is air-tight, except the extremity farthest from the 
retort, so that every particle of vapor or gas has to trav- 


erso the whole geries of vessels, and to through in the name of the chief of the State, or the name of a 
the liquid in eer one of the bottles, before it escapes judge or other officer of the law. Such is a writ of sum- 
into the air; an thus, if at all condensable by the| mons commencing an action at law. In nearly u 

liquid used, can hardly escape condensation. actions and proceedings, writs of various kinds are 
woun issued, which are named from the nature of the particu- 


. lar act to be done. 
mechanical agent. Wounds present innumerable dif- writing, (rit’ing.) "o deriv.] The act oT art of 
ferences, as regards their situation ; the parts inter- c 
ested; the nature of the instrument OF agent by which of 
they are produced ; their more or less simple or com- 
plex character, duration, &c. A wound is called incised, 
when made by a cutting instrument; punctured, when 
made by & pointed instrument ; lacerated, When the tirely lost to succeeding ages. and only a faint glimmer 
parts are lacerated or torn by the wounded body ; poi- 
when some virulent or venomous substance 
Bea gate and contused, when produced by a have been transmitted to us. are upon hard substances, 
lunt body. 
Wourali poison. (oo- ral le,) or ORALI. An arrow- 
poison prepared by the South American Indians from 
chnos tonifera. 
Wouvermans, PHILIP, (ume! ver-maim,) a distin- 
ished Dutch painter of bunting-scenes, &c., B. at 


forming letters an aracters on paper, wood, stone, 


most of the Eastern nations a8 well as by the Greeks and 
Romans. The laws penal, civil, and ceremonial, among 
aarlem, 1620; D. d the Greeks, were graven o es of brass, call kurbets. 
wrangel, KARL GUSTAP, Count VON, (vrahng'gl;) 9 The Chinese, before the invention of paper, wrote or 
distinguished Swedish general, B. 1613. He decided the engraved with an iron tool, or style, upon thin boards 
victory of Lutzen after the fall of the great Gustavus | or on bamboo. Pliny sags. that table-books of wood 
Adolphus, and subse] manded in chief the | were in use pefore the time of Homer; afterwards 


mans, and, lat h 3 a : was an 
In 1600 he beca d m dp. in hing the wax. new matter might be substituted 
1675. lace of what was written before. The bark of 
wrasse, (rds) ( Zo.) 1so used for writing by tbe ancients, and 18 
European fishes be- in several of Asia. The sume may be id 
longing to the gen. leaves es, But the reeks and Romans 
Labrus, fam. Labri- d the use of waxed table-books long after the 
dæ. The are distin- r rus, leaves, and skins became common, be- 
guished (Fig. 6 SVET ey were 50 convenient for correcting extempo- 
by an elonga ML NS itions. See PAPER, PAPYRUS, &c- 
^ covered with Dis trs wry N (nok. ) (Zool. The yunz torquilla, a 
large thin scales; 9 Nunc European pird, belonging to the Picidæ or Wood- 
gingledo family. A 
tending near! udwan, (wood'wahn,) a town of Hindostan, p. Guje- 
deti e rat, Brit. pres. «f Bombay, in N. Lat. 22° 39", E. lon. 
3 a * 
rays spinous, th mberg, (^ rt'em-bairg, a kingdom of 8. Ger- 
each spino a short membranous fi t; lips , extending bet. N. Lat. 419 30-49? 35% and E. Lon. 
and ; teeth conspicuous, conical, 81810 30’, and b. W. and N. by Baden, E. by Bavaria, 


cheek and operculum covered with scales. The fles and 8. by the Lake of Constance. Area, 1,015 Eng. 84- 

soft, and they are not in much estimation a food. m. The chief mountain system © W. 

wreck, (rck.) (From Belg. wracke. | (Navig. and Mar. Schwarzwald, or Black Forest, attaining a mean clever 
»* 
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ternate with richly wooded valleys and fertile plains, 
Forest, grain. and pasture lands are about equally dif- 
fused over the kingdom, and with vine-covered hills. 
constitute a picturesque coup d'ast of natural seenery, 
The pp. rivera are the Danube and Neckar, with their 
affluenta, W. poesesecs considerable manufs. of textile 
fabrics, carpets, porcelain, leather, tobacco, iron and 
steel wares, and cabinet-work. Beer, brandy, and oi! 
are also extensively manufactured, W., is divided into 
4 circles: those of the Neckar, the Schwarzwald, Juxt, 
and the Danube. Its principal cities and towns are 
Stuttgart (the cap.), Ulin, Heilbronn, and Eselingen, 
Evangelical Lutherunism is the religious persuasion of 
the greater part of the inhab.; education is compulsory, 
and ita higher branches are taught at the university of 
Tübingen. The govt. is hereditarily meonarchical in 
form; and its military strength, constituting the 12th 
Corpa of the German army, numbers on a peace-footing 
14,150 men, with a war establishment of 34,953, The 
railroads of W. are under govt. control, and have atotal 
of 378 m. of track. Inthe 4tli cent. the Alemanni made 
themselves masters of this country, and held it till 
406, when it came under the Frankish rule of Clovis I. 
It became a duchy of the einpire in 1494; was raised to 
the diguity of an electorate in Taal, and in 1503 it became 
@monarchy. In 1866, by a secret treaty entered into 
with Prussia, W. placed herselt under the control of the 
latter power in matters of war and federal policy, and 
consequently contributed her quota of troops. to the 
German hosts which encountered France in the cam- 
ign of 1870-1. Zp. 1,778,086, 
tirzbumg, (ctirtsboorg,) an anc. and picturesquely 
situated city of B. Germany, kingdom of Bavaria, p. 
Lower Franconia, on the Muin, 140 tu. N. W. of Munich. 


tensive manufs. Pop. 42,155. 

Wyandot, or Wyandotte, (1-12-do/7,) in Kansas, 

an K. co., adjoining Missouri; area, 170 square miles. 

—A thriving town, C. of above co., on the Missouri 

River, 24 m. S. K. of Leavenworth—In Okin a NW. 

central co.; area, 400 square miles; Capital, Upper 

Sandusky. 

Wyandota’. (Ehnol) A branch of the Irequois fam. 

of N. American Indians, otherwise Known as lurons. 

After being nearly exterminated by the Iroquois. the 

W. settled. in the Lake Superior Country, and, Later, in 

Ohio, about the head-waters of the Saudusky River. In 

1855 they finally settled upon à govt. grant of land in 

Kansas. They number some 71H. 

Wyandotte, in A«nsas, a vill. of Shawnee co.—In 
Michigan, a vill. of Wayue co., on Detroit River, 10 m. 
below the city of Detroit. 

Wycliffe, or Wiekli@® Jon x, (TY. an English 
tore. was n. in Yorkshire, in 1524, and became war- 

deu of Balliol Coll, Oxford, in 1361, In 1374 he formed 

one of a delegation sent to Rome by Edward III., to 
remonstrate against papal abuses, and on his return de- 
nounced Pope Gregory XI. as Antichrist.“ Prosecuted 
for heresy in 1377, he was protected by John of Gannt, 

Duke of Lancaster, and upon being summoned before 

an ecclesiastical synod held under tlie presidency of the 

Archbishop of Canterbury, in 1277, the Londoners es. 
oused his cause, and compelled the synod to disperse. | 
je soon afterward openly professed Reformed doctrines, 

which led to his expulsion as à member of Oxferd Uni- 

versity. His numerons followers became known as 

Lollards, and Ws English version of the Scriptures 

from the Latin Vulgate not only sappea the power of 

the Roman Catholic religion in England. but also be- 
came the best carly model of English prose composi- 

tion. D. 1384. 

Wye, (wi,) u river of England, rising in the Plinlim- 

mon Mta., N. Wales, and flowing through S. Wales, emp- 

ties iuto the :estuary of the Severn, near Chepstow, 

The scenery along its banks is of the must exquisite 

character. Length, 130 in. 

Wyoming, (“/, %%%.) a new State of the United 

Etates, constituted by Act of Congress of July ]IHth, 

1540. It is embraced bet. N. Lat. 41-45 , and W. Lor. 


219—949, aud is b. N. by Montana, E. by Dakota and Ne-| Wythe, (with) in 


breska, S. by Colorado, S. W. by Utah, and W. by Idaho, 
Mean length, 350 m.; breadth, 276 m. Area, 97,583 ed. 


m. Its W. border is occupied by the Wind River range Wyvern, oncr'éirn) ( Her.) An 


of the Rocky Mts., culminating in Fremonta Peak, 
13,750 ft. above den- levol. More to the E. the Snow tn. 
divide the Yellowstone and Big Horn valleys, while 


tion of 3,500 ft. above the sea, and its ramifications a 


It possesses a flourixhing university, together with 
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further N. the Big Morn Mts. predominate as far as ths 
valley of the Powder Hiver, beyond which, and extend 
ing across the Dakota frontier, are the Black Hills. con 

stituting the E. fout-hills of the Rockies." Inu the & 
part of the Territory are the Mediciue Bow and Hed 
Buttes mountain- groups, while the centre is occupied 
with the Rattlesnake chain. In W. are found the foun- 
tam-heade of the three great rivers, the Columbia, Colo 
rado, and Missouri. The S. E. portion of the Territory 
is drained by the N. Fork of the Platte, numbering 
among its chief feeders the Laramie and Sweetwatei 
rivers; N. E. are found the N. and S. forks of the Bi 

Cheyenne: F. W. Green River and its afluents; and N. W. 
the Big Horn and Yellowstone arme of the Missouri 
In the S., and reaching westward as fnr as the Wal 
satch Mts., extends the great table-land known as the 
Laramie Plains, embracing an area of 30,000 sq. m. un- 
derlain with lignite, This region, though of am ele 
vate] character, is well watered, aud has a soil of a 
medium degree of fertility. The Yellowstone Valley, 
go noted for its geysers and other natural phenomena, 
constitutes the subject of a separate article in this werk 
(ace YELLOWSTONE) The Black Hills, and Medi ine 
Row, and Elk Mte.. are heavily timbered, in conimon 
with the Green River region, so that a great lumber 
trade is in not far distant prospective. So far as is vet 
known, the suil of W. is not on the whole adapted to 
raising the higher classes of cereals, but tbe greater 
part of the gprass-lands are well suited to cattle-rearipg. 
The minerals known to exist within territorial limits 
include, in addition to the liguite or brewn coal before 
mentioned, iron, copper, lead, and gypsum. Gold and 
silver are also believed to be plentiful; in fact, gulch- 
mining has been already carried on to some extent. 
Bialding-stones are sound in great variety and abun- 
dance, and the entire Territory is dotted with mineral 
springs — saline, chaly! eate, alkaline, and sulphurous. 
Along the line of the Union Pacific Railroad, wbich in- 
tersects the S. frontier of the Territory, large districta 
aro rapid]y becommug settled. In 1880 M. had 459 
farms, against but 175 in 1870. Of those in 1820, 441 
were occupied by the owners, and 285 of them were 
between 109 and 6% acres in extent. N. produced but 
sina) crops of Indian corn or wheat; of oats she pro- 
duced 22,512 b-hs. from a total of 822 acres. Some gold 
was mined, M. fy at present divided iuto but 7 countiss, 
with a large area as yet but sparsely settled. The 
census returns of 1890 are very meagre, as yet with re- 
gard to her territory, in which the principal places are 
Cheyenne City (the cap.), Benton, Wyoming, Green 
River City, Fort Laramie, &c. The executive power is 
vested Ín a governor, and the Territory senda one dele 
gate to the National Congress. During the yeur 1870, 
the W Legislature passed an act empowering females to 
sit on juries, to hold public offices and to exercise the 
Tight of suffrage. —J ep. in 1870. 9,118, ef which 8,720 
were whites, 183 colored persons, 143 Chinese and 66 
Indi»ns without the pale of tribal relations. Pp. 
in 1880. 20,7558, which was divided thus: white 19,406, 
colored 229, native 14,943, foreign 5,845, males 14,151, 
feinnles, 6,7. Population by the census of 1899, 60,- 
705, an increase since 1559 of 200 per cent. 


Wy’oming, in New York, à W. co.; area, 600 sq. m. 


Capital, Warsaw.—In /*nnusylvcania, a N.E. co.; area, 
400 square miles; Capital, Tunkhannock.— In West 
Virginia, a 8. co.; area, 700 square miles; Capital 


a. 
Wy'oming, (Valley of.) in Pennsylvania, a pic 


turesque and fertile region of Luzerne co,, traversed 
by the Susquehanna River, and enbosomed among 
lofty mountains, During the war of 1778, a battle was 


fought in this valley between à . 
British. force and a body of 
American settlers; After the 


latter's defeat, the prisoners 
taken were mnssacred by the 
Indian allies of the enemy, de- 
spite a promise of protection 
made them by the English come 
mander, 


‘trqginta, a 
&.S.W. co.: area, 520 ag. m.: Q 
Wytheville. 
Fig. 094.— A WYVERE. 
imaginary animal, in the form 


of a winged serpent (Fig. 694), often represented a9 a 
charge in armorial bearings. 
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X Ray. The most prominent and important among 
recent scientific discoveries is that announced early in 
1896 by Professor Rontgen, of Würzburg University, 
Germany, to which he has given the above title, It is 
also known as the Röntgen ray, while to its effect 
the various titles of shadow h, radiograph, skia- 
graph, etc., have been given. otograph does not 
ly apply,since these effects are not photographic 

b eordiuary sense. What Róntgen has discovered 
is, briefly stated, that there exists in nature a kind of 
radiant energy, previously unknown, which yields no 
light, yet affects fluorescent substances and sensitive 
pus as ordinary light does. And these dark rays 
ave the further interesting property that certain sub- 
stances which are transparent to light are opaque to 
them, while many substances which are opaque to 
light are transparent tothem. They „for instance, 
with much iness through wood, ors thick paper, 
rubber disks, etc., and to some extent through metals. 
They will, for example, pass freely through a book of 
a thousand pages in thickness, while they are stopped 
by a plate of glass or a thin sheet of most metals. 
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cardboard—which is completely opaque to light— 
pope coated with barium  platino-cyanide, when 
ught near, lights up with brilliant fluorescence, 
whether the coated side be turned toor from the tube 
It is evident, therefore, that the dark rays pass through 
the cardboard and through the coated paper, and affect 
the fluorescent coating; which will yield light when 
two yards away from the tube. To test this fact 
of transparency, however, it is not necessary to use 
fluorescent paper. It is an interesting and import- 
ant fact that photographie dry plates and films are 
sensitive to the X rays, and that a record of the varied 
peuetrating power of those rays can be preserved by 
8 This need not be done h tke dark. 
here is no occasion to remove the slide or shutter 
which protects the sensitive plate from the action of 
light, since the X rays make their way readily through 
this shutter and act upon the plate within. An im- 
portant result announced by Professor Róntgen was 
the shadowgraph of a metal plate which had been 
broken and welded together again. In the strongest 
ordinary light no signs of fracture were shown, but the 


Apparatus for Producing the X Rays. On the right I. an electric induction coil, connected br tie. 
; ea 


with a galvanic battery, and its two poles connected with a glass * Crookes’ tube ” of 


herical 


this is a sensitized plate in an ordinary plate holder, and on its slide of ebonite a hand, to be photographed by 


the rays proceeding from the tube 


They pass with some readiness through the flesh of the 
human hand, but are stopped by the bones, eo that, 
when acting on a sensitive plate placed bevond the 
hand, the bones are indicated by dark shadow», the 
flesh by faint shadows, or even by no shadow at all, 80 
se de osseous anatomy of the hand is clearly re- 

The method pursued in producing those rays is 
the following: It is well knownthat the discharges 
of electricity from a large induction coil, when sent 
through a tube which has been largely exhausted of 
air, such as a Crookes’ vacuum tube, produce colored 
rays, which pass In straight lines from the cathode or 
negative pole to the class of the tube. The light pro- 
duced—of greenish yellow hue—is most declared where 
the raye strike the glass, which they seem to render 
phoephorescent. The place of most brilliant phosphor- 
Jecence fn the walls of the vacuum tube fs the sent of 
prizin of the X rays, which apparently piss through 
the glass and spread in all directions. If the cathode 
raya are deflected by a magnet, so as to strike the class 
at another point, this becomes a new seat of origin of 
the X rays. 

Their existence and power of penetration may he 


readily shown by the following experiment: If the 
tube be surrounded by a close-fitting shield of ble^*' 


X rays showed distinctly the line of junction. Other 
experiments have shown flaws in metal, and these rays 
may in time become of immense economic value in 
the testing of iron work of various kinds; in which 
fiaws frequently exist which cannot be discovered ərdi- 
narily without great difficulty But what has most 
tly awakened public interest in this new discovery 

is the possibility of transmitting the X rays ape 
of the human body, and discovering some of the 
secreta of its internal organization. Fortunately, bone 
is quite opaque to the rays, while flesh is in large 
measure transparent. Asa result, snadowgra hs can 
be taken of the hand in which all the bon th their 
artientations, are clearly revealed. while the flesh is 
dimly shown, and in some cases practically disappears. 
A ring on the finger seems to stand unsupported, the 
flesh beneath it vanishing in the &hadow-picture. The 
rays have been sent through the thickness of the arm, 
hut have not yet proved strong enough to penetrate 
the body, thouch this desirable result may yet be ac- 
complished. The significance of these facts is the high 
importance which the X rays promise to in sur- 
gery, by revealing the exact location an character of 
malformation or fracture in the bones; the presence 
and location of foreign bodies, such as bullets, 
needles, etc., in the flesh ; deposits upon the joints, as 
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in the case of a gouty finger; calcareous concretions in 
the body, and other injurious conditions. 

much has been done in this direction. In one case of 
an extre number ot digits two of the bones were dis- 
covered to be joined near their ends, and an extra 
bone, not before known to exist, appeared. A hand 
which had been crushed in a hot mangle, and hea ed, 
showed a union of all the bones in the palm. In cases 
of fracture, the exact condition of the fractured bones 
has been shown, and also evidence of unskilful setting 
of an old fracture, Theexact location of bullets, shot, 
needles glass, and other foreign bodies, which have 
been long imbedded in the flesh, has been shown, and 
the surgeon guided exactly in the application of the 
knife. Another highly useful application of the X ray 
is in the examination of the so-called“ infernal ma- 
chines,” whose internal arrangement can be perceived 
without the serious risk of opening them. This has 
already been done süccessfully. 

The first surgical operation with X ray aid was made 
by Dr. Bergmann, the eminent German surgeon. Some 
pues ot lead, which had long been imbedded in the 

nd of ® young man, and probed for without suc- 
cess, were revealed by the X rays, and, their position 
known, were readily removed. Numerous successful 
eperations have since been made, through the aid of 


x 


states that they tend to discharge an electrified 
on which they impinge, whether the charge be positive 
or negative; and also that uon-eonductors of electricity 
become conductors when traversed by the X rays. He 
thinks that the air is thus made a conductor, and car 
ries away the charge irom electrified bodies. Mr. 
Edison has discovered that aluminum electrodes, soft 
at first, become hardened after being in use a short 
time. He thinks it probable that substance leaves the 
aluminum and is projected through the glass, and thai 
the hydrogen of the air is s y projected, while 
the oxygen is absorbed 7 the aluminum, the vacuum 
appearing to increase. Nicola Tesla also thinks that 
effects may be due to a stream of material particles, 
projected through the glass of the tube and driven out- 
ward with great veiocity; these being stopped bysome 
substances, and passing through others. Professor 
Salvioni, of Perugia, and others, hold similar views, 
The power of transmitting X rays seems to depend on 
degree of density, and they think that particles of 
matter or ether may traverse the porous spaces of 
bodies, and perhaps act to disintegrate their molecules. 
The other theory advanced is that they are rays in 
the ether, differing in some way from the rays of light. 
Róntgen believes them to be longitudinal vibrations, 
those of light being transverse. ers think they may 


Radiograph of Hand Shown 1n Preceding Cut. 


shadowgraph revelations, and the process promises to 
become invaluable. The surgical utility of this dis- 
covery is not the only one to be considered. It is likely 
to prove useful in another direction. Photographs of 
small animals, such as frogs, snakes, lizards, turtles, 
fish, etc., have been made which reveal very price 
the osseous anatomy. Hitherto, when, in a biological 
museum, it has beeu desired to learn the formation of 
the bony framework of such animals, dissection has 
been necessary, the soft parts being destroyed. This 
result can now be attained without injury to the 
specimen, which can be preserved intact, while reveal. 
ing the hidden secrets of its anatomy. A new method 
of observing the X rays, recently developed, is likely 
to prove of much utility. It consists in observing the 
fluorescent screen on which the rays, nfter passing 
through objects, are thrown, hy means of a tube of 
opaque material. Tt is said that shadowgraphs may 
thus be directly seen, through the differential effect on 
the fluorescent piper, and that the movement of ob- 
jects, such as the links of a shaken chain, may be ob- 
served. 

Edison has, by the nid of the highly flnores. 
cence, discovered by him, of tungstate of calcium 
crystals, observed throuch a tube that excludes the 
light, become able to see clearly the interior formation 
of bodies, his method promising to render unneces- 
sary the slower sensitive plate shadowgraph process. 
Various other important facts concerning the X 
fays have been discovered. Prof. J. J. Thompson 


recelved In an old 


It contained five bucksho 
gunning accident, and searched for in vain by surgeons. They have been removed since this picture was taken 


be transverse vibrations of very high pitch. Some et 
periments seem to indicate that under certain condi- 
tions the X rays may be reflected and refracted, but 


this is as yet very doubtful. One result of experiment 

has been to d A the time of exposure necessary, 
from several hours, as at first, unto a fraction of ^n 
hour, interesting results having been ee in 
some cases by a few minutes’ exposure. In an experi 
ment at Toronto it is claimed that a shadowgraph of s 
coin was obtained instantaneously. In other in. 
stances successful surgica! operations have been based 
on exposures of one to four minutes. Another highly 
interesting fact is that similar effects can be produced 
by sunlizht, the electric arc, and ordinary petroleum 
lights. Several persons have conducted successful ex- 
periments in this direction, obtaining good effecta with 
a twelve minutes’ exposure to sunlight. They have 
shown that faint pictures may be obtained by a few 
minutes’ exposure, the plates being fuity ras 
from the action of actinic rays. Pro ay this insidi- 
ous action of the ann Is the secret cause of the spoiling 
of many photographie plates which were fully pro- 
tected from ordinary adverse influences. It is also 
claimed that rays proceed from the magnet which pro- 
duced similar effecta It is consider d probable, how- 
ever, that these results are not due to the X rays, but 
to an actual penetration of wood and other substances 
by solar and other rave. Some observers ascribe the 
effect to what they call “dark light,” perhaps aetinie 
rays above the ange of visible . 
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X. 


ter of the English alphabet, and one that, when used 

at pens of a word, carries with it the pre- 
cise sound of z, but in the middle and at the end of 
words, it is sounded like ks as in sex, taxation, luxury. 
In French, it is variously pronounced as s, cs, ga, and z. 
In place of x the Italians use ss, as in Alessandro ; while 
the Germans never employ it in the commencement of 
a word, generally substituting for it ks, gs, or chs. It 
begins no word in our language but such as are of Greek 


X (pron. 7 te letter of Greek origin, the 24th let- 
3 


derivation, and is found in few others besides those 
which are of Latin parentage. As a numeral, X stands | 


for 10; when laid horizontally, thus »4, for 1,000; and 
with a dash over it, for 10,000. As an abbreviation, 
it stands for Christ, as in An, Christian, and Amas, Christ- 
mas, This letter being interchangeable to some extent 
with f, g. and s, certain proper names (mostly geographi- 
cal) sometimes imitated by X, will be found under the 
above-named letters. 

Xantheine, (zdn-the’in.) [From Gr. zanthos, yellow.] 
(Chem.) The yellow coloring-matter of flowers. 

Xanthippe, (zin-/ip'pe) The Athenian commander, 
who defeated the Persian fleet at Mycales, in 479 B. c. 

Xanthite, (zdn'thit.) (Min.) A mineral found in small 
grains and crystals of a yellow color at Amity, New 
York State. Its pp. constituents are silicate of lime 
and silicate of alumina. 

Xanthophy ll, (zdn'tho-fil.) (From Gr. zanthos, and 
phyllon, a leaf.] (Chem.) The yellow autumnal coloring 
of leaves. 

Xanthorrhiza, (-ri'zah.) rom Gr. zanthos, and 
rhiza, a root.) (Bot.) The Yellow-root, a genus of Ra- 
nu „consisting of an undershrub, I. apiifolia, 
inhabiting the Southern States of North America. It 
has clustered stems, stalked pinnate or bipinnate leaves 
with cut leaflets, and small dull purple flowers in axil- 
lary branched racemes. It is so called on account of its 
long roots, rootstock, inner bark wood, and pith being 
of a bright-yellow color. 

Xanthorroa, (-thdr-re‘ah.) (From Gr. zanfhos, and 
rein, to flow.] (Bot.) The Black-bog or Grass Gum-trees 


He was one of the Grecian mercenaries in the expedi- 
tion of Cyrus, in 401 B. c.; and after the defeat at 
Cunaxa, and the murder of the Greek generals, he con- 
ducted the ever memorable Retreat of the 10,000, 
Although a native of Athens, he fought against her 
under Agesilaus, and at last died at Corinth. His his- 
tory of the expedition of Cyrus is the best known of 
his works; his Life of Cyrus the Great is principally 
fictitious; and his Memoirs of Socrates are of great 
value in completing the portraiture of that philosopher 
| _ by Plato. 
Xebec.(zbék.) (Naut.) A small three-masted vessel 
employed in the Mediterranean, carrying lateen sails 


| battle of Delium carried him wounded from the field. 
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when close-hauled, and of great breadth of beam so as 
to bear a heavy press of sail without danger of cap- 
sizing. 


of Australia, differing widely in general appearance | Xeres de In Frontera, (hdr’eth da lah ta'rah,) 


from the other 
enera of that or- 
er; most of the 
species having 
thick trunks like 
those of palmas, 
covered with a 
dense coating 
formed of the per- 
sistent bases of old 
leaves glued to- 
ther by the yel- 
ow or red resin 
with which these 
plants abound, and 
usually burnt and 
blackened outside 
with bush -fires. 
In some, however, 
the trunk is ex- 
tremely short (Fig. 
695). Their leaves Fig. 695. — XANTHORR(EA HASTILIS. 
are long wiry and 
grass-like, and are borne in a dense tuft at the top of 
the stem, and hang down gracefully all round it; their 
long flower-stalks rising out of the centre, and some- 
times growing as high as fifteen or twenty feet, bearing 
at the if 3 a dense cylindrical flower-spike, resemblin 
that of the Typha, made up of a mass of scales out o 
which the flowers protrude. 

Xan thoxylacer, (-thdks-e-la’se-e.) [From Gr. zanthos, 
and æylon, wood.) (Bot.) An order of plants, alliance 
Rutales, closely allied to Rutacem. They are trees or 
shrubs, most abundant in the tropics, but especially in 
tropical America. They are generally characterized by 
pungeut and aromatic properties, and have been em- 

x orn medicinally as stimulants. 

nthus, (zdn'thiis.) (Anc. Geog.) The capital of an- 
cient Lycia,in the 8.W. corner of Asia Minor, 9 m. 
from the sea. It was taken and burnt by Brutus in the 
ear 43 B. c. 
nte vn, (hah-te'bah,) or Jatrva, a manuf. city of Spain, 
43 m. 8.8. of Valencia. Pop. 15,272. 

Xenia, e in Ohio, a town, C. of Greene co., 61 
m. W.8.W. of Columbus. 

Xenocrates, (ze-nók'rah-teez;) a Greek philosopher, 
who flourished in the 4th century B. c. 

Xenophanes, (ze-nóf'ah-neez,) a Greek philosopher, 
who flourished in the 6th century B. c. See ELEATIC. 

Xenophon, (zn o.fón,) a Greek historian and mili- 
tary commander, was a disciple of Socrates, who at the 


a town of Spain, in Andalusia, on the Guadalete, 14 m. 
N.W. of iz. It exports great quantities of the ex- 
cellent wine called Sherry (eres). Pop. 38,898. 

Xerxes, (zürk'seez.) The king of Persia, who in 480 
B. C., with an enormous armament, invaded Greece, 
bridged the Hellespont, cut a ship-canal behind Mount 
Athos, was checked at Thermopyle by Leonidas and his 
Spartans, burnt Athen which had been deserted ; saw 
his fleet irretrievably defeated by Themistocles at 
Salamis, and returned to Sardis with a handful of per- 
sonal attendants, leaving his army under Mardonins to 
be cut to pieces at Platæa in the following year, and 
the remnants of his navy to be destroyed at Mycale on 
the same day. 

Ximenes de Cisneros, Francisco, CARDINAL, (be- 
ma'neth,) an eminent Spanish statesman, B. at Torre- 
laguna, 1436. After receiving his education at Sala- 
manca and Rome, be became a member of the Francis- 
can order, confessor to Queen Isabella, and Archbishop 
of Toledo, in 1495. Three years afterward he founded 
the University of Alcalá, and in 1502 supervised the 
compilation of the greatest literary enterprise of that 
age, the Polyglot Complutensian Bible. In 1506, after 
the death of Philip, A. became Regent of Spain as 
guardian of the imbecile queen, Joanna, and in this 
position he aggrandized the power of the crown at the 
expense of the turbulent nobility. In 1507 he received 
the red hat, and in 1509 fitted out at his own cost, and led 
in person, an expedition which took Oran in Africa from 
the Moors. In 1516, T. became sole regent of Castile, 
and, after governing the kingdom on the principles of a 
military despotism, this remarkable man D. in 1517. 

Xi mo, or SikokKE, the southernmost of the 3 principal 
islands of JAPAN, q. v. 

Xingu, (zing’goo,) a river of Brazil, having its source in 
8. Lat. 15°, W. Lon. 59°, and, after flowing through the 
provs. Matto Grosso and Pará, empties into the Ama- 
zons, 240 m. W. of the city of Pará, after a N. course 
of 1,300 m. 

Xulla Islands, (zoollah,) (The,) a cluster in the 
Eastern Archipelago, lying S.E.of the Malacca Passage. 
The chiei island, Zulla-Bessey, is abt. 400 m. long. 

Xylography, (zi-lóg/rah-fe.) (From Gr. xylographo, I 
write on wood.] (Fine Arts.) The art of cutting desi 
on wood, in such manner as to leave the lines in relief, 
those parts which appear white in the impression from 
the block being cut away; it is the reverse of the 
method adopted in copper or stcel-plate engraving, in 
which the incised lines yield the impression. Tha bis- 
tory of this art is intimately connected with prints 
indeed, they may be considered as inseparable, inasm uo 
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a8 the earliest type letters were cut in wood, and the Canticles, and the Biblia Pauperum, all of which cott 
earliest books were those known among bibliographers| sist of pictures illustrated by a few lines of inscri tion, 
as "block-books," or books every page of which was| cut in one block of quarto size, and printed by on 
ou dry paper. Fig. 698, copied from the last-named 
l book, is curious as showing the general manner of 
representing the Creation of Eve, during the 15th cent, 
the same subject frequently occurring previous to 1500. 
It has the appearance of a careful drawing “spoiled 
inthe engraving.” It was reserved for Albert Dürer to 
raise the art of wood-engraving to its highest excel- 
lence. There are about 200 subjects engraved on wood, 
which are marked with his initials; some of these he 
máy have engraved himself, but the larger portion must 
have been cut by cthers, though all were designed and 
drawn upon the wood by bim, line for line, as engraved. 
The art, as now practised, consists in cutting on pieces 
of box-wood designs drawn by an artist upon the sur- 
face. These designs, if tinted, are washed with Indian 
ink; such washes being cut into a series of fine linea, 
expressing such gradation of tint when printed. The 
drawings are generally highly finished with the pencil, 
and in general are entirely drawn in pencil lines, the 
engraver having nothing else to do but to cut the wood 
out of the interstices with a series of tools of different 
widths and sorts. Hence much of modern wood-en- 
graving is simply mechanical, and does not require a 
knowledge of Art; indeed, many wood-engravers have 
no power of drawing at all, and get every line drawn 
on the block for them by a professional ** draughtsman 
on wood," of whom there are many. It therefore some- 
times degenerates into the most mechanical arts, de- 
pending almost entirely on the designer. 
Xylole, (zi'iol) or XYLENE. (chem.) A hydrocarbon 


B 
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Fig. 697. — st. CHRISTOPHER. homogeneous with benzol. It is a colorless liquid of a 
One of the first wood-engravings (1423). faint tarry odor, boiling at 139? C.; sp. gr. 0'86. Form 


C; Hio. 
cut, both letters and pictures, in a solid block of wood. XyIophilla. (zil-o-f il'lah.) [From Gr. zylon, wood, and 


The earliest woodcut, with a date, yet discovered is the phylion,a leaf. 
“ Bt. Christopher," belonging to Earl Spencer. It bears] (Bot.) A genus o , 32 
date 1423, (Fig. 607, ) and is a rude work, in coarse out- pane, O. Euphor- SN uL 
line, representing iacex, consisting $i 
the saint carrying of shrubs, without 5 d 
the Saviour over an leaves, but whose OR 3 


hy 
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arm of the sea. This f) ——— — ranches are flat- NA 

sim sys has been f tened out and leaf- SN ? j 

afterwards colored like, bearing the - y i 

by means of a sten- - flowers in tufts in vat J , - 

cil-plate, and was the notches of the g \ —— WIS 

intended for pious margin. They are rN o" vb 

uses, in conformity natives of the W, R T$ S ^ 

with the popular Indies, and receive - aLL 

belief in the pro- their generic name A tam ^ 

tection afforded by from the singular Ae 

the saint’s image. appearance of their eee 

These earl yengrav- leaf-like branches, F 

ings and block- as well exemplified 

Ex Mil xs E TÉ latifolia (Fig. Pig. 699.— x YLOPHILLA LATIFOLIA. 
n rin ny 

hand, and not by 


the press; for the 
reverse of the lines 
still retain marks 
ef friction, by 
which the ink was 
8 to the 
paper, the ink gen- 
erally being ve 


Xylopin, (o pe. al.) [Gr. and — bitter 
(Bot.) A m. 0 ape 0. 8 e species are 
trees or shrubs, are indigenous in Brazil and the W. 
Indies, and are noted for the bitterness of their wood, 
and the aromatic properties of their fruit and seeds. 
op alae ta of the W. Indies is the timber of J. 
glabra, 

Xyridacere, (zir-id-a'so-e.) (Bot.) An O. of tropical 
plants, all. Fyridales, consisting of rush-like or sedge- 
like herbs, with fibrous roots, and long narrow radica! 


pale, like à w T . K 

tint of bistre, and WW leaves, the yellow flowers in heads enclosed in imbri- 
is believed to have NU wi li cated scales, at the top of leafless " 

been a water-color. Xyridales, (eld allen) (M) An all. of plants 


The most cele- class Endogens, characterized by hypogynous, bisex ual, 


trated of the ig. 698. tripetaloid endogens, with copious albumen. 
* block-books " are Fig. Xyster, (estar) (Gr.] (Surg.) An instrument used fo! 
the Apocalypse, the THE CREATION OF EVE (1457). scraping bones. 
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Y wt,) the 25th letter of the English alphabet, derives, u had been reviously represented by the same letter in 
5 from the Greek r, and in the beginning ofa word is| lieu of y.— Certain proper names interchange with this 
looked upon as a consonant, while in every other| letter as regards the in tial, the latter sometimes being 
position it has the effect of a vowel. In the middle and indifferently J, J, or Y.— F-sHAFT. Mach.) In steam- 
at the end of words, y is precisely the same as f ; ken | engines, the name of the shaft which sets the valve in 
sounded as i long, when accented, as in why, rely ; an motion: — so called because formerly the lever used 
as i short, when unaccented, as in syllable, unity, &c.| for working the regulator in atmospheric engines was 
Asa numeral it stands for 150, and with a dash over ofa forked sh after the manner of the letter F. 
it, for 150,000. Y was not introduced into the Latin Yacht, (t.) (Ger. eit (Naw.) A one-decked 
alphabet till a late period; and was then confined sailing-vessel, worked by or steam, and fitted up as 
to words borrowed from the Greek, in which the Greek | a private pleasure-boat for cruising excursions, They i 
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aro of various classes, sizes, and rigs, the more usual Yarkand, (vakræ dd.) a city of Central Asia, C. a 
kinds being yawls, cutters, and schooners, Bokhara, Chinese Turkestan, on & river of saine beg 
Yadkin, (ydd’kin,) in N. Carolina, & N. W. co.. drained | in N. Lat. 38° 20, E. Lon. 76° T 43%. It is the seat o 
by a river of same name; area, 310 square miles; Cap-| 8 Chinese governor, and the mart of a considerable 
ital, Wilson. commerce with the interior of the continont. 
r, or Jager, (ya 9 v.) [Ger., a hunter.) ( Mil.) 150,000. 
In the German and Austrian armies, à light-infantry Yarmouth, (Great,) (yahr’m üth,) a flourishing bor- 
soldier employed as a sharpshooter or skirmisher, Cor- ough and seaport, and popular watering-place, on the 
responding with the Euglish rifleman. E. coast of England, co. Norfolk, 18 m. k. of Norwich. 
Yaguarundi, (yah-gwaw-rit n'de.) (Zool) A South It is the chief seat of the herring-fishery of the king: 
American carnivorous animal of the gen. Felis. It is dom. Pop. 41,792. 
larger thun the common cat, with à much larger body, var mouth, a geaport of Nova Scotia, 190 m. S. W. of 
and the prevailing color a grizzled brownish-gr&y- Halifax. 
Yak, (y c^.) (Zul.) See Bos. Yarn, (vahrn.) [From A.8. yearn.) ( Manuf.) A term 
Yakoutsk, (yah-kootzk’,) or YAKUTSK, & trading-town properly applied to woollen thread ; it is, however, ex- 
of the Russian empire, in Siberia, C. of a P, of same tended to cotton and linen, and constitutes, in fact, & 
name, in N. Lat. 629 2˙, E. Lon. 130° 8. Pop. 5,000. general appellation for thread of any kind. — Among 
Yalabusha, (yah-lah-b SH a,) in Mississippi, a N. cen- ropemakers, one of the hempen threads of which a rope 
tral co., drained by a river of same name; area, 940 sq. is composed. 
m.; C. Coffeeville. Yarriba, (yahr-re/bah,) OF Yoruba, a little known 
Yale College. (yal,) one of the principal of American country of Central Africa, in Upper Guines, b. N. 
educational institutions, seated at New Haven, Connecti- the Soudan, S. by Benin, and W. by Dahomey. The 
cut, was first established at Saybrook a3 the collegiate Niger flows through it, and it lies in N. Lat. 9°, and bet. 
school of the colony, under the trusteeship of ten of the E. Lon. 39-62. 
principal clergy, who each contributed a gift of books. | Yarrow, (ydr'ro-) (Bot.) Bee ACHILLEA. 
In 1716 it was removed to its present location, and Yataghan, (yaht’ah-gahn.) ( Mil.) A Turkish dirk or 
named after Governor Yale, who, along with the cele- | | short sword, carried in the waist-belt. 
prated Bishop Berkeley (J. v.). Was one of its earliest | Yates. (yatz,) in New York, u W. central co. b. E. by 
patrons. Its executive consists of the governor of the Seneca Lake; area, 320 square miles; Capital, Penn 
State for the time boing, six senators, its president, and 
ten ministers. The college has 4 faculties : — the Medi- 
oal, founded in 1813; the Legal and Theological, in 1822; 
and the Scientific, in 18 6. The library containB OVer 
100,000 vols., and there is a geological and minerologícat 
cabinet of over 30,000 apecimens. besides which the col- 
lege possesses the historical pictures and portraits 
painted by Trumbull (d. v.). It has a staff of 100 pro- 
fessors and instructors, an average of 1,000 students, 
and has turned out over 15,000 graduates. 

Xam. (n.) (Bot.) The popular name of Dioscnrea, tho 
typical gon. of the O. Dioscoreucete, class Dict yogens, dis- 
tinguished by an inferior ovary and membranous winget 
fruit. The species are mostly tropical, natives of the East 
and West Indies, &c. They have tuberous roots and her- 
baceous twining stems., The groat fleshy roots of some 
of them are very much used as an article of food, ia 
the same way that potatoes ure in more temperate cli- 
mates. They contain much starch, and generally become 
somewhat mealy and pleasant to the taste when boiled. 

Yamaska, (ya-mds'kah,) in Canada, & central county, 
b. N. W. by Luke St. Peter; area, 283 sq. m.; capital, 
Yamaskn. 

Yam Hill, ( ydm-,) in Oregon, a N.W. co. ; area, 150 sq. 
m. ; C. Lafayette. 

Yancey, (yin'se,) in N. Carolina, & W. co., adjoining 
Tennessee; ared, 380 sq. m.; C. Barnsville. 

*€ang-tse-Kiang. ( yahng-se-ke-ahng',) a great river 
of the Chinese empire, formed by the confluence of the 
Kin-cha-kiang and Ya-long-kiang, and omptying into 
tho Yellow Sea, by & delta of 4 mouths, in N. Lat. 32°, 
E. Lon. 121°, after a devious W. flow of 2,500 m. 

Yanina, or J anina, (-n. nah,) a city of European 
Turkey, C. of Albania, on & luke of same name, 40 m. 
W. of Larissa. It is tho seat of a pashalie, and carries 
on an extensive trade between tho Ionian Islands and 
tho interior. F. was the cap. of the celebrated Ali 
Pasha (J. v.). under whose rule it was a place of conusid- 
erable political importance. Pop. 15,000. 

Yankee, (yahngk'e.) A popula: eant name applied in its 
original sense to a native or inhab. of New England, 
but commonly used by foreigners in application to any 
inhabitaut of the N. States of the Amer. Union, in the 
game way that John Bull denotes an Englishman. Va- 
rious etymological sources have been assigned to the 
derivation of the term, which, however, is most gen- 
erally believed to have originated ina corrupt pronun- 
cintion of the word English by the native Indians of 
America, who called the early acttlera from Great Brit- 
nin Fengecse. 

Yankton. ( ydngk’tun,) in Dakota Ter., & CO. drained 
by the Mississippi; C. Yankton. 

Yaqui. (ydh'ke,) a river of Mexico, rising N.of N. Lat. 

99. in the p. Sonora, and falling into the Mexican gulf, 
25 m. 8 E. of Guaymas, after a S. S. W. flow of 400 m. 

Yard, (rd.) (From A. r ard. ( umb.) The Eng- 
lish standard measure of dnear dimension, containing 
3 feet and each foot 12 inches. —(Naut.) A long, taper- 

: ing spar fitted crosswise upon a ship's mast, and se- 

l cured toit by alings in the centre. They serve to ex- 

, 


Yan. 

Yavapal, (ydv’ah-pa,) in Arisona Ter. a N.E. co.; C- 
Prescott. 

Yaw, (yeu) ( Navig.) A temporary deviation made by 
a ship from ber true course. : 

Yawli, ( zul.) (Naut.) A ship’s four- or six-oared boat ; 
also, a small sloop-rigged yacht. 

Yawning, (yaun' ing.) (From A. g. geonian-) ( Physiol.) 
Y. consists of u deep inspiration, with considerable sepa- 
ration of the jaws, executed slowly ard in an involun- 
tury manner, and followed by & prolonged and more or 
jens sonorous expiration. This respiratory movement 
is preceded by & feeling of oppression in the epigastric 
region, and in the muscles of respiration and mastica- 
tion, F. has been conceived to be owing to torpor in 
the pulmonary circulation; the causes producing it 
ing commonly ennui, fatigue, sleepiness, monotonous 
sounds, hunger, sympathy, &c. F. often precedes the 
invasion of certain intermittents, attacks of hysteria, 
&c., and it may, by its frequency and obstinacy, become 
a true discase. 

Yazoo, (10 2 :) in Mississippi, & river formed by the 

union of the Yallabusha and 'Tallahatchie in Carroll co, 

and emptying into the Mississippi, 12 m. N. of Vicke- 
burg, alter & navigable flow of 290 m. 8.W.— A W.cen- 

tral co., d rained by tho above river; area, 160 sq. m.; C. 


Yazoo’ City, in Mississippi, a town. C. of Yazoo co., 50 

m. N. N. W. of J ackson. 

Year, (ver.) [A. S.)] ( Chron.) The period occupied by 
the earth in completing one circuit of her orbit. As 
regulated by the sun, it is called solar, and as regulated 
by the moon, lunar. The solar year is the interval of 
time in which the sun finishes his apparent course 
through the zodiac, and contains 365 days, 5 hours, 
minutes, and 49:6 seconds. The lunar year is a peri 
of 12 lunar months, or 354 days. It is still used by 
Jews and Mohammedans. See CALENDAB, CHRONOLOGY, 
Crouse, ÆRA, &c. 

Yearling, (yér'ling.) ( Farm Economy.) A horse or 
other beast entering upon its second year. 
Xenst, (yt) [From A. & gest.) (Chem.) The barm 
or froth which rises during the vinous fermentation of 
vegotable juices. It is a flocculeut viscid matter, in- 
soluble in water and alcohol; from its appearance un- 
der the microscope, it is now believed to consist of & 
fungoid growth. It putrefies jn a warn atmosphere, 
and excites fermentation in saccharine and mucilagin- 
ous liquids. Tt ia also used in the making of bread, 1t8 
property being to raise the dough, and by that means 
render it light and more wholesome. 

Yeddo, or Jeddo. (und dn.) (Jap. the“ Water-gate,“] 

the metropolis of the Japanese empire, and resideuce 

of the Mikado, lies on the S. E. const of the island of 

Niphon, on the Okawa River, at the N.W. extremity of 

the Bay of Leave; N. Lat. 39? 40’, E. Lon. 1200 4u'. It 

occupies an area 3l abt. 120 8q. m. and is u handsomely 
built place. seated in a fertile and picturesque valley, 
and presenting among its most prominent features the 
paluces of the Mikado, and the daimios (or nobility) 


tend the sails — hoisting or lowering them as occasion | Its port is YoROHAMA, q. v. It is now known as TOK. 
serves — and take various names from the respective op. 1881. 823,991. 

masts they belong to, and the positions they fill upon Yell, in Ark., a W. cent. co. area, 910 g. m. C. Danville. 
such masts. | Yellow, (ycl'lo.) [From A. S. yealewe.) (Chromatics and 
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Paint.) One of the seven, or rather three, primary colors. 
It contains the smallest amount of chemical rays, and 
is therefore used by photographers, when light, desti- 
tute of chemical action, is required; thus, when a sen- 
sitive plate is to be examined. United with blue it 
pes greru; with red it produces orange. Its type may 
found in the field buttercup, which is à pure yellow. 
All our yellow pigments are alloyed with blue or red. 
Gamboge is & tolerably pure yellow pigment, but is 
tinged with blue; then comes gold ochre, tinged with 
red, next yellow ochre and Naples yellow. The other 
yellow pigments are chrome yellow, lemon yellow, In- 
` dian yellow, gall-stone, Roman ochre, Mars yellow, terra 
di Sienna (raw and burnt), Italian pink, cadmium yel- 
low, &c. All the vegetable yellows are very liable to 
rapid deterioration when exposed to light. 
Wellow-bird. (Zo) See GorpriNcH. 
Yellow-fever, or BLAckx Vomit. (Med.) A very acute 
and dangerous febrile affection ; so called, because com- 
plicated, in its second stage, with & jaundiced ap- 
rance, accompanied by vomiting of black matter. 
uvages, Cullen, and others regard it as a variety of 
typhus; and Pinel, as a species of tro-adynamic or 
bilious putrid fever. It occurs, endemically, annually 
within the tropics; but ia met with epidemically in the 
temperate regions. Broussais regards the disease as 
gastro-enteritis, exasperated by atmospheric heat; so 
that it runs through its stages with much greater 
rapidity than the gastro-enteritis of our climates. The 
yellow color of the skin, according to him, is owing to 
the inflammation of the small intestine, — and espe- 
cially of the duodenum, — augmenting the secretion of 
the liver, and at the same time preventing its discharge 
into the duodenum. The pathology of this affection, 
as well as its origin, is still unsettled. Its treatment 
must generally be of the most active nature at the 
onset. F. F in of comparatively recent origin, having 
been first distinctly noticed in the middle of the 17th 
cent. It is endemic on certain parts of the African 
coast, in the West Indies, and in tropical America, 
making frequent appearances in New Orleans, Mobile, 
Charleston, and other cities of the southern parts of 
the United States. 
Yellow Foxglove. (Bot) See DASYSTOMA. 
Yellow-hammer. (From Ger. gold-ammer, bunting. 
Zodt.) The Emberiza citrinella (Fig. 700), a species o 
unting (g. v.), very common in most parts of Europe. 
It is abt. 7 in. in entiro length, frequents hedges and low 
trees, and is often to be seen, especially in winter, in the 
vicinity of houses, in flocks, with sparrows, chaffinches, 


Fig. 700. — YELLOW-HAM MER. 


&e. It generally makes its nest on the ground, under 
shelter of u bush or a tuft of grass, forming it of moss, 
roots, and hair. The song of the male is very sweet. He 
is remarkably attentive to his mate, and takes his turn 
in incubation. In Italy, great numbers of yellow-ham- 
mers are caught,and fattened like ortolans for the table. 
Yellow-legs. (Zo/.) The Gambetta flavipes, a N. 
American bird, fam. Scolopacide. It is abt. 10 inches in 
entire length; the bill, which is straight and slender, 
being 134 inches. The wings are long and pointed, the 
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Sea, N. Lat. 320—459, E. Lon. 1200-1279. It separates 
Corea from the N. E. provs. of China, and receives the 
Hoang-Ho and other rivers. 


Yellowstone, (yéi‘lo-ston,)a river, the broadest tribu. 


tary of the Missouri River, taking its rise in Sublette's 
Lake, Montana Ter., ín N. Lat. 45° 40’, W. Lon. 110°, 
and emptying iuto the above-named stream in N. Let. 
489 5', W. Lon. 1049, after a N.E. course of 1,000 m., tbe 
greater part of which is naviguble. 


Yellowstone (yr'lo-stón; Park. Under this appel- 


lation, an Act of the U. S. Congress, passed in Feb., 1872, 
has dedicated in perpetuity for the use of the Americas 
nation, a tract of land lying around the head-waters 
of the Yellowstone and Missouri rivers, in Wyoming 
and Montana Territories, to serve as a national park or 
pleasure-ground. This tract lies at an elevatiou uf 6,009 
ft. above sea-level, and occupies an area measuring 55 
by 66 m., situated at the S. W. angle of Montana, and 
extending into the N.W. part of Wyoming. Its limits 
commence at the junction of Gardiner's River with the 
Yellowstone on the N., and terminate S. at a line 
drawn E. of De Lacy's Lake along Snake River to a 
little beyond tho Little Yellowstone. The latter, along 
with the main body of the Yellowstone, intersect the 
new Park throughout its length, and its W. section is 
watered by the Fire Hole River and S. Fork of the Madi- 
son — the sources of the Missouri. The natural char- 
acteristics of this belt of country are scenic and phe- 
nonienal to a marvellous degree. Nature seems to have 
here displayed her most fantastically beautiful handi- 
work, so that in grandeur and 3 effect, this 
Yellowstone region may be said to surpass even the 
wonderful valley of the Yosemite. Within compara- 
tively modern geological timee, it has been the scene 
of the most wonderful volcanic activity that has ever 
characterized the N. American continent, the effects of 
which remain in tbe ranges of mountains that hem in 
the valleys on every side, rising to the height of 10,000 
and 12,000 feet, and perpetually snow-covered. Beaideę 
these giants of volcanic origin, the entire tract is every: 
where studded with geysers and mineral hot springs 
representing the vents — or escape-pipes, so to speak — 
of the remarkable manifestations of plutonic force thal 
once convulsed the region around. All these spring 
are adorned with decorations more beautiful than hu 
man art ever conceived, and which have required thou 
sands of years for nature's hand to form. In the &.E 
section of the Park is Yellowstone Lake, covering an 
area of 330 sq. m., and further N., the Yellowstone 
River passes through magnificent cafions, after de- 
scending the Upper and Lower Falls — two noble cata- 
racts. 'The climate of this region is one of the most 
healthful in the world, so that it is anticipated that the 
Yellowstone National Park will form not only an object 
of wonder and admiration for the tourist, the artist, 
the pleasure-seeker, but also serve as a sunatorinm for 
the public at large. The Yellowstone country was sur- 
veyed by an exploring party dispatched by the govt. 
in Sept., 1870, under the direction of Profeesor Hayden, 
and the report officially made thereupon had the result 
of Congress decreeing its conversion into a national do- 
main, under the exclusive control of the Secretary of 
the Interior. 


Yel low-throat. (Z.) The Geothlypis trichas, a 


bird of the fam. Syl- 
vicolide (Fig. 701), 
is very common in 
North America.from E 
the Atlantic to the TE oet 
Pacific, most abun- $ Rares 
dant in the Middle 
States, particularly 
in Maryland. It pre- M 
fers the neighbor- , 

hood of swamps. It Fig. 101. — YELLOW-THROAT. 

is about 5% inches long; its color olive-green above; 
bright yellow on the throat, breast, and under tail- 
coverts; the males have a broad black band on the 
forehead in summer, which disappears in winter. Its 
song is pleasing, but not very musical. It makes its 
nest on the ground. 


UN 


Xellow-wood. (Bot) See CEDRELACEA, 


tail short, the legs long, and the lower half of tho Yel'low-wort. (Bot.) See CHLORA. 


tibi: naked. Small flocks are seen wading in search 
of food, which consists of the fry of fishes, crustaceans, 
worms, &c., sometimes on the margins of lakes, as well 
as on the sea-shore. In winter, the F. migrates to the 
warmer parts of America. In autumn,it is very fat, 
and ie prized for the table. 

Yellow River. See Onna, 

Yellow-root. (Bd.) See XANTHORRHI£A. 

Yellow Sea, (The,) a great arm of the N. Pacific 
Ocean, situate bet. the Gulf of Pe-che-le and the Easter, 


Yemen, (yám'en,) [anc. Arabia Felix, ] a region form- 


ing the extreme 8.W. portion of Arabia, b. N. by the 
Héjaz, and the desert of El Akhaf, E. by Hadramant, 8. 
by the Gulf of Aden, and W. by the Red Sea. It has a 
diversified surface, having inita interior the Djebel Mta., 
and the sandy plain of Tehama extending along nearly 
the whole of its coast-line. Its chief product is coffee— 
that of Mocha, esteemed the finest in the world— 
frankincense, gums, fruits, barley, millet, aud dhourra, 
Y. forms an eyalet, or govt., of the Turkish empire, te 
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is only neminally subject, the real 
exsreisd by a native sovereign under 
O. dana. (Nee ApEn.) Fep. estim. 

at 400,000. 

Yenesel, (ya-ne-sa'e,) a river of Asiatic Russia, having 
its source in Mongolla, and, ing N. through Liberia, 
falls into the Arctic Ocean, E. of the Obi, after a 
total course of 2,300 m, 

Yeneseisk, (ya-na-sdsk’,) a commercial town of Russia 
in Asia, C. of a Siberian govt. of same name, in N. Lat. 
68° 27’, E. Lon. 92° 16’. Pop. 8,009. 

Yeoman, (yjmdn.) (From A. 8. geoman.] In English 
polity, a commoner, or a plebeian of the first or most re- 
spectable class. The term is now usually applied to a 
man who cultivates his own land for his support. In 
ancient times it denoted one of those who held folk-land ; 
that is, had no fief, or book-land, and therefore did not 
rank among the gentry. What the yeoman possessed, 
however, he possessed independently; he was, there- 
fore, no man's vassal. 

Yeomanry, (yó'min-re) [Same deriv.] (Eng. Pol.) 
In England, a home force of cavalry raised from among 
the land-owners and farmers. In 1871 this arm of na- 
tlonal defence numbered 16,000 men and horses. 

Wesso, or Jesso, (yas so) the northernmost of the 

up of islands forming the empire of Jupan, separated 
m Niphon by the Straits of Sangor, and occupying an 
area of 62,500 m., being 350 m. in length by 250 m. iu 
mean width. Surface mountainous. Soil agriculturally 
rich, and prolific in minerals. C. Matsmai. Pop. in- 
cluded in that of JAPAN, g. v. 

Yew, (yoo.) [From A. 8. iw.) (Bot.) See TAxAcxR. 

end, (yéshd,) a fortif. and manuf. city of Persia, p. 
Khorasan, near the Desert of Luth; N. Lat. 32° 10’, E. 
Lon. 56°. It is the principal entrepôt of the commerce 
carried on bet. India, Afghanistan, and Persia. Pop. 


40,000. 

Yokohama, (yo-bo-ch’mah,) (Jap., the ‘Cross-shore,’ Ja 
flourishing city of Japan, and the port of Ycddo, the 

cap., on the 8. side of the Bay of Yeddo. This place, one 

of the ports opened to foreign commerce withiu late 
ears, carries on extensive trading relations with the 
. States and Europe. 

Yolo, (o,) in California, a N. W. co., drained by the 
Sacramento River; area, 1,450 aquare miles; Capital, 
Fremont. 

Yonkers, (von dr,) in New York, a town of West- 
chester co., on the Hudson, 17 miles N.E. of the city of 
New York. 

Yonne, (yón,) a N.E central dept. of France, formerly 
& portion of the p. Burgundy, and drained by a river of 
same name, 150 m. long, and an affluent of the Seiue. 
Area, 2,864 sq. m. Much wine is grown in this dept. 
C. Auxerre, Fp. 372,589. 

York, (House of.) (Verk.) (Eng. Hist) The name 
of a dynasty descended from the Plantagenets, and 
which gave three kings to England, viz. Edward IV., 
Edward V., and Richard III. The civil strife which 
desolated that kingdom, known in history as the Wars 
of the Roses, was occasioned by the rival pretensions to 
the crown of the chief of this house, as against the legiti- 
mate line of LANCASTER, q. v. It became fused into the 
house of Tudor by the marriage of Honry VII. with 
Princess Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV. 

York, a N. and the largest county in England, divided 
into three grand political divisions called Ridings, is b. 
E. by the German Ocean. Area, ö, 979 sq. m. This is one 
of the most important agricultural and manufacturing 
dists. in the kingdom. p. 2,430,113. — York, a manuf. 
eity, C. of above co., is seated on the Ouse, 22 m. N. of 
Leeds. Its magnificent cathedral belongs mostly to the 
13th and l4th centuries, and here was assembled the 
first English parliument, in 1160. Pop. 43,766. 

Work, in Maine, a 8.W.co., washed by the Atlantic: 

area, 820 square miles; Capital, Alfred.—4A town and 
port of entry of above co., on a river of same name, 9 
m. N. R. of Portamouth.—In Nebraska, an E. co.; area, 
876 square miles.—In Pennsylvania, a B.. E. co., ajoin 
ing Maryland; area, 925 square miles.—A town C. of 
above co., 28 m. S. S.. of Harrisburg. 
In S. Carolina, a N. dist. ; area, 600 sq. miles; Capital, 
Yorkville.—In Virginia, a 8.E. co., bordering on Chesa- 
peake Bay; area, 70 square miles; Capital, Yorktown, 
In Canada W., a central co.; area, 808 square miles; 
Capital, Toronto. 

Yorktown, (yérk’town,) in Virginia, a small port of 
entry, C. of York co., on York River, 70 m. E.S.E. of 
Richmond. This pus was occupied by a British force 
of 8,000 men, under Lord Cornwallis, Aug., 1781, who 
strongly fortified it. In the month following it was in- 
vested by an allied American-French army under Wash- 
ington, which compelled Cornwallia with his entire 
force to surrender as prisoner» of war. During the 
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Civil War, P. was besieged, for the second time, by Gen 
McClellan, April 5 to May 3, 1862, when its Confederate 
garrison evacuated the place. 

York ville, (-vi,) in Canada W., a town of York co., 
adjoining Toronto on the N. Top. 5.200. 

Yosemite (yo-s£m'e-te) Valley. in California, Mari- 
posa co., near the foot of the Sierra Nevada, forms a 
magniflcent basin, traversed by the Merced River, and 
hemmed in on all sides by sheer granite mountains, 
from 2,000 to 4,000 ft. high. The scenery at this spot is 
of the most sublime character, and its famous Falls ure 
mentioned under the head of CALIFORNIA, g. v. 

Yosemite Park. The Yosemite valley in 1904 was 
set aside by Congress as a national park, in consequence 
of its remarkable scenic beauty, and banded over tw the 
care of the State to be held for all time for public 
use, resort, and recreation." At the same time similar 
action was taken with the Mariposa grove of big trees, 
to preserve there giants of the ~egetable world fror 
destruction. See SEQUOIA 

Young, Bricuam, a Mormon prophet and leader, 3. in 
Vermont, 1801. He embraced Latter-Day doctrines in 
1832, and on the death of Joseph Smith, in 1844, was 
chosen president of the sect. He conducted his fol- 
lowers from Nauvoo into Utah, and in 1847 founded Salt 
Lake City. Upon the organization of Utah as a Terri- 
tory in 1850, Y. was elected its governor, and he soon 
acquired absolute power, setting the laws and officers 
of the U. 8. govt. at open defiance. In 1857, however, 
ihe national authority was enforced by military action, 
and the Mormon dictator compelled to conform to the 
obligations imposed upon U. S. citizenship. D. 1877. 

Young, in Teras, a N. co.; urea, 800 sq. m.; C. Bel- 
knap. 

Youngstown, (yingetown,) in Ohio, a vill of Mabou- 
íng co., 67 m. S.E. of Cleveland. 

Apres (4 pr.) a fortif. and manuf. town of Belgium, p. 

V. Flanders, on the Yverles, 30 miles N.E. of Bruges. 

Pop. 11,399. 

Y pstiant, (ip-se-ldn'te,) in Mich , a prosperous tewn ot 
'ashtenaw co., 30 m. S. W. of Detroit. 

Ystad, (tis-(dd’,) a manuf. town and seaport of Sweden, 
on the Baltic, 48 m. S.E. of Christianstad. Pop. 5,000. 
Yttrium, (it/tredm.) ((m.) A rare metallic ele- 
ment, the basis of the earth Yttria, and associated with 

Erbium and Terbium. At. weight 617 ; Symbol Y. 

Yuba. (you’bah,) in Culiſornia, a N. co.; aren. 750 sq. m.; 
C. Murysville. 

Yucatan, (yoo-koo-ta/m’,) an E. State of Mexico, occu- 

ying a peninsula jutting into the Gulf of Mexico, bet. 

. Lat. 179 30-260 W, and W. Lon. 879-919, being sepa 
rated from Cuba on the N. E. by the Channel of Yuce 
tan, 120 m. broad, aud W. the Bay of Campeachy forma 
its boundary, as docs Guatemala on the 8. Area, 52,947 
sq. m. The soil is generally fertile, producing indigo 
cotton, pepper, sugar-cane, dyewoods, &c. C. Meri 
Pop. 422,365. 

Yucea, (u kal.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. Liliaceæ. 
sometimes as- 
suming an ar- 
borescent habit, 
producing a 
crown of linear - 
lanceolate more 
or less rigid 
leaves, and from 
the centre of 
each crown an 
erect panicle of 
showy whitish 
flowers. They 
are chiofly 
found In the 8. 
States of Amer- 
ica and in Mex- 
ico, one or two 
extending to 
Tropical Amer- 
ica. In J. gloriosa 
(Fig. 702) one 
of the stateliest 
of the species, 
the crown of leaves becomes elevated on a stout stem, 
and the panicle is three feet or more in length, branch- 
ing out. 

Yuen-Yang, (9 en-Vahng,) a city of the Chinese 
empire, P: Hoo-pe, 580 m. S. of Pekin, in N. Lat. 82° 60’, 
E. Lon. 110? 29’. 

Yua-Ho, (yoo'ho,) the native Chinese name for the great 
canal of the “ Celestial Empire.” 

Yule-tide, (yool'4id.) [From A. B. gehul.] The name 
under which the festival of Christmas was formerly 

Lown. 


Pig. 102. — rucoa GLORIOSA. 
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Tuma, (yoo'mah,) in Arizona Ter., a S. W. co.; C. La 
Paz 


Yan-Nan, (yoow-na^n,) a city of China, C. of a p. of 
same name, in N. Lat. 25° 6’, E. Lon. 102° 28“. Pup. of 
prov., 6,000,000, 

Yvetot, (cev'to,) a town of France, dep. Seine-Inféri- 
eure, 19 m. from Rouen. The Lord of Y. is styled “ Roi 
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d'Yvetot" in old chronicles, and antiquaries have been 
much puzzled to account for the origin of the title. 
There is a tradition that Clotaire, son of Clovis, havin 
slain one Gaultier, Lord of F., before the high altar of 
Soissons, endeavored to make atonement for the sacri- 
legious deed by conferring the title of king on the 
heirs of Gaultier. Pop. 8,900. 


Z. 


the final letter of all modern languages, and 26th Zante, (eahnt,) (anc. 


, of the English, is commonly considered as a double 
consonant, from its having in some languages the 
sound of ts or ds. It is a sibilant letter, less strongly 
aspirated, however, than is s. Z derives from the Greek, 
and begins no word of original English origin; mea 
though found in Saxon alphabets, it is not in any wo 
originally Teutonic. In Spanish it has the sound of 
th, and, when occasionally enunciated in French, that 
of s, with a considerable stress upon it. It forms inter- 
changes with d, g, i, j, $. t, and y, and, as a numeral, 
stands for 2,000, and with a dash above it, thus E, for 
2,000,000, 

Zaandam, (zahn'dimn,) or SAARDAM, a seaport of Hol- 
land, p. N. Holland, on the Zaan, 5 m. W. of Amster- 
dam. Atthis place may be seen the hut inhabited by 
Peter the Great of Russia, while learning the art of 
shipbuilding. Pop. 13,000, 

» (thah-kah-ta'kahas,) a city of Mexico, C. ofa 
State of same name, 150 m. N.N.W. of Guanaxato. Pop. 
15,487. 

Zachariah, (zdk-a- d ah,) a king of Israel, s. his father 
Jeroboam II., 773 B. c.; assassinated the same year. 
X57 aes (zdk-a-ri'as,) a pope, s. Gregory III., 741; 

b. 75 

Zaffre, (2H Für.) (Min.) The commercial name given 
to an impure oxide of cobalt containing silica. It is 
used as a blue coloring agent for pottery purposes. 

Zaire, (zir,) or Congo, a river of S.W. Africa, having 
its source in abt. S. Lat. 10°, in the Matamba country, 
and, passing through Congo, empties into the Atlantic 
Ocean, in S. Lat. 6°, E. Lon. 12° 20', forming at its 
mouth an estuary 10 m. wide. 

Zama, (zah’mah.) (Anc. Geog.) A city of Numidia, near 
which Scipio defeated Hannibal, in 202 B. C. 

Zambesi, (zahm-ba'se,) a great river of S. Africa, rising 
in Lake Ngami, and traced to its source by Dr. Living- 
stone, the eminent traveller. It empties by a delta of 
several mouths into the Mozambique Channel, in & 
Lat. 199. E. Lon. 370. 

Zambo, (zahm’bo.) (Ethnol.) The name given to the 
offspring produced by a negro and a mulatto. 

Zamia, (:a'me-ah.) (Bot.) A genus of plants, O. Cyca- 
deacemw (Fig. 
703), consisting 
of moderate- 
sized trees, hav- 
ing much of the 
appearance of 
palms, and in 
some  particu- 
lars of ferns. 
They have 
stout, generally 
unbranched 
stems, termi- 
nated by tufts 
of thick  piu- 
nated leaves, 
often spiny at 
the margins or 
points. The 
species are na- 
tives of South 
America and South Africa. 

Zamora, ((hah-mo'rah,) a manuf. city of Spain, C. of a 
E of same name, near the Douro,39 m. N. of Salamanca. 

n earlier times it formed a stronghold against the 
Moors. Php. of prov., 262,524; of city, 12,000. 

Zanesville, (zinz'vil) in Ohio, a fine and prosperous 

city, C. of Muskingum co., 54 m. E. of Columbus. 


Fig. 703. — ZAMIA FURFURACEA. 


TZanguebnar, ((zInj-gwi-bahr',) an extensive region of E. 
Africa, washed by the Indian Ocean, and b. N.E. by the 
Somanli Country, 8. D, Mozambique, and W. by Ethio- 
pia. It is intersected by the equator, and has a hot and 
unhealthy climate, but with a rich soil producing rice 
and sugar. This country has been partially explored 
of late years by Dr. Livingstone, dur Captain Burton. 
C. Zanzibar, in the island of same name, (4. v.) 


) one of the of 
Ionian Islands, belonging to Greece, and has S of 
Cephalonia, in N. Lat. 37? 56’. It is picturesque, and 
has a highly fertile soil, producing currants and olives 
of the finest kind. Pop. 44,557. — ZANTE, a seapert-city, 
on the E. coast of the above island, of which it is the 
cap., 12 m. W. of Cape Tornese on the Moreau mainland. 
m n it was almost ruined by an earthquake. Ip. 

Zanzibar, (zahn-ze-bahr',) an island lying off the SE. 
coast of Africa, iu the Indian Ocean, in 8. La. €? 37’ 1", 
E. Lon. 39° 35/, Its length is 40 m., breadth 15. Its cap., 
Zanzibar (also that of Zauguebar), is a seaport at its S. 
extremity, carrying on an extensive trade bet. Interior 
Africa and the Arabian Gulf. The American, French, 
and English govts. have consulates here. Pop. 200,000. 

Zara, (zch’rah,) a fortified seaport-city, C. of the Aus- 
trian prov. of Dalmatia, on the N. E. coast of the Adri- 
atic, 170 m. 8.E. of Venice. Prop. 10,000. 

Zen, (2u’ah,) (anc. Coos,) a fertile island of the Cyclades 

roup, in the Grecian Archipelago, 12 m. S.E. of Cape 
lona, in N. Lat. 37° 36/, E. Lon, 24? 21’. 

Zen. (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. Graminaces. They are 
moncecious plants, with the male flowers in terminal 
racemes; spikelets 
two-flowered; 
glumes nearly 
equal, herbaceous, 
terminating in 
sharp points; sta- 
mens three, 
Mays, or Maize 
(Fig. 704), is the 
well-known and 
importart cereal 
so largely grown in 
the U. States of 
America, where it 
generally bears the 
name of Indian- 
corn. Though not 
now found inawild 
state, there is little 
doubt about Amer- 
ica being the na- 
tive region of the 
plant, the Indians Fig. 704. — zEA mays; (Indian corn.) 
throughout this 
continent having been found engaged in its cultivation 
at the period when the New World was discovered. 
Some of the varieties are considered to be in a truly 
wild state as they are found growing in some of the 
West Indian islands. Maize is largely cultivated 
throughout most of the warmer-temperate regions of 
the globe, and 
probably ranks 
next to rice as 
the grain which 
affords — nutri- 
ment to the 
largest number 
of human be- 
ings. It has 
many qualities 
to recommend 
it for culture 
where the cli- 
mate is sufficiently warm to ripen the grain properly, 
growing as it does freely in very different kinds of soil, 
as well as under dissimilar states of moisture and dry- 
ness, The crop is easily saved, and with ordinary care 
is as easily preserved. The crop of Indian corn in the 
U. States amounted for the year 1870 to 760,944,549 bhs. 

Zealand, (z'/ind,) (Du. ZEELAND,) a p. of Holland, b. 
N. by the prov. of N. Holland, S. by E. and W. Flanders, 
E. by Brabant, and W. Fa the North Sea, bet. N. Lat. 
519 15'-51? 41’, E. Lon. 39 20—40 27’. Area, 673 sq. m. 
It lies so low that its surface has to be defended es 
against overflow of the sea, and its coast is ly 
tringed by islands, Cattle and dairy-produce constitute 


Fig. 105. — zea MAYS; (cobs.) 


- 
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the chief wealth of the inhab. C. Miadelburg. Pop.| been deciphered with difficulty, has been found to have 
181,471. & close relationship with rit. 

osland, & prov. of Denmark, forming the largest of Zenith, (zeit). [Arab.] (As.) That point in the 
the Baltic islands, lying 8. of the Cattegat, and with visible celestial emisphere which is vertical to the 
the Sound Separating it from Sweden, is situate bet. Spectator, and from which a direct perpendicular line 
N. Lat. 540 57/560 7’, E. Lon. 10° 5/120 377. Area, 2,675 passing through the Spectator, and extended, would 
Sq. m. Its soil is of great fertility, and cattle-reariug is proceed to the centre of the earth. Each point of the 
extensively pursued. C. Copenhagen. Pop. (including | surface of the earth has therefore its corresponding Z 
the small islands of Mon and Same) 636,506, — The Z. distance of a heavenly body is the arc inter- 

Zebra, (ze’brak.) (Zodl.) The us zebra (Fig. 706), an cepted between the body and the Z., being the same 
animal of the horse family, native of 8. Africa. It is as tho co-altitude of the body. 

Zenjan, (zdn'zhahn,) a manuf, town of Persia, p. Irak- 
Ajeini, 130 m. N. W. of Hamadan. Fop. 15,000. 

Zeno, (ze'no,) a Greek philosopher, founder of the Stoic 
school, was B. at Citium, in Cyprua, and flourished in 
the 3d cent. B. C.— A philosopher of Elea, flourished in 
the 5th cent. B. o. See ELEATIC. ` 

Ze'no, called Taeg ISAURIAN, usurped the Byzantine 


] A.D. and, afteratyrannical and disturbed reign, b. in 491. 
Zenobia, (se-no'be-ah.) The wife of Odenathus, and 


lian, and defeated by him and made prisoner in 273 A. p. 


lition. They generally consist of silica, alumina, lime, 
and water. 

Zephaniah, (z¢f-a-ni'ah,) a canonical book of the Old 
Testament, containing the predictions of Z., the son of 
Cushi, aud grandson of Gedaliah ; being the ninth of 
the twelve lesser Prophets. He prophesied in the time 
of king Josiah, a little after the captivity of the ten 
tribes, and before that of Judah, so that he was con- 
temporary with Jeremiah. 

Zephyr, (Für.) (Gr. Lephyros.) (Myth.) The per- 
eonification of the west wind, which blows from that 
cardinal point opposite to the east. It ig represented 
as a youth, and as the gentlest of all the deities of the 
woods. It is also called Fa von ius; though some con- 
sider Z. and Favonius to be NC 5 = 

Zeph rinus, ur- i us,) (St.,) a Ope, s. Victor 
I 202 ; D. 217. Dad his pontificate occurred the 
fifth persecution of the Christians, under Beptimius 

verus. 

Zerbat, (tsárpst,) a manuf. town of Central German 
C. of former duchy of Anhalt-Zerbst, on the Nathe, 
m. 8.W. of Berlin. . 10,000. 

Zero, (re'ro.) [It.] The point of a thermometer from 
which it is duated. The Z of Fabrenheit's ther- 


Fig. 106. — ZEBRA, ( Equus zebra.) 


beautifully marked with stripes, bas a short mane, erect 
ears, and tail like an ass. It is abt. the size of a mule, 
and is wild. swift, and vicious. The 1 Burchelli, 
another S. African striped species, is still more related 
to the horse than the last. 

Zebu, (ze’bu.) (Zovl.) See Bos. 

Du, an island of the Philippines, in the Eastern 
Archipelago, situate to the W, of Negros, and 100 miles 
long, by an extremo breadth of 30. C. Zebu. On this 
island, Magellan (q. v.) mot his death at the hands of 
the natives, in 1521. . 10,000, 

hariah, (Book of,) (r ra.) One of the 
minor Prophets, who lived in the reign of Darius Hy- 
8taspes. The design of the first part of Z. Prophecy, like 
that of his contemporary H gai, is to encourage the 
Jews to proceed with rebui Ing the Temple. His 
style, like that of Haggai, is for the most part prosaic, 
especially towards the beginning; the last six chapters 
are more elevated; for which reason, among others, 
these six chapters are, by many com mentators, ascribed 
to the prophet Jeremiah. 
Zedekiah, (séd-e-ki’ah.) The last king of J udah, 508 


at the time that his nephew and predecessor Jehoiachin 
was carried captive to Babylon. Z., having rebelled 

inst his suzerain, Nebuchadnezzar's armies overran 
his kingdom, and conveyed him to Babylon, where he 


yrometer, the Z. corresponds with 1077-59 on ahren- 

bits scale. The Z. of Reaumur's and of the Centi- 

grade thermometers is the point at which water con- 

eals. 

Zeta. (re tab.) ( Gram.) The Gr. letter z, written 9. 

Zeuglodon, AEA From Gr. seuglé, a yoke, 

5 of the gen. Curcuma, natives of the Kast Indies, an odous, odonis, u tooth. Pal.) A gen. of gigantic 

the root-atockw (rhizomes) of which are aromatic, bitter, | extinct cetaces, whose remains abound in the m ocene 


h ginger. Ze'us. (Myth. See JUPITER. — (Zodl.) See Dory. 
Zeine, (ze'in.) [From Gr. a.) (Gem.) A substance Zeuxis, (zikr u,) a famous Greek painter, who flour- 
of a yellowish color, soft, insipid, and elastic, prepared | ished in the 6th century B. o. 
from the seeds of Indian-corn. It resembles gluten, Zibet, (ber.) (Zoól.) 'The Viverra zibelha, a carnivor- 
but contains no nitrogen, pus mammal, striped with wavy black lines and having 


Zeitz, (sttz,) a manuf. town of Central Germany, in an annulated tail. The Viverra zibetha holds tbe same 
ire Saxony, on the Elster, 67 m. 8.E. of Dresden. place on the Asiatic continent that the Viverra. civetta 


Zelaya, (tha-ta’yah, ) & town of Mexico, Zierik-see, (2rik-sd,) a fortif. seaport of Holland, p. 
Zell, the name of a town in each Austria, Baden, Be Zealand, on the island of Schouwen, 30 m. S. W. of Rot- 


varia, Hanover, Prussia, and Switzerland, terdam. Pop. 8,000. 
Zell, a lake of Switzerland, between the canton Thur- Zigzag, (eig edg.) (Arch.) A chevron formed in rico. 
gau and the 8, mn of the grand-duchy of Baden; 12 chet lines. — (pl.) (Fort.) Approaches connecting the 
ad. : : 


Zem ndar, (zém’in-dahr.) [Pers., a landed proprietor.] work On Solitude (1784-6), has been translated into all 
In India, a landholder who Roverns a territorial dist., the European languages. 


and receives the taxes, for which he is held responsible Zine, (zingk.) [From Ger. si; a spike. ] Chem.) A 
by the British govt. metallic element of a bluish-white color; somewhat 
nd, (zind.) (Philol) The language in which are| brittle and crystalline, but malleable when hot, and 
ee the ancient sacred books of Zoroaster. tolerubly permanent in the air. Sp. gr. between 69 
Zend-Avesta, (-ah-vés'tah.) [Pers., the living word.] and 72; it melta at 7739, and boils At a full red heat, 


The sacred books of the Parsees in India, and Guebers burning in the air with a brilliant flame. At. welght 
i 65. Zn. Owing to its permanence in the air, it 
Vntain his revelations. The language, after having is much used for slight building erections, both alone 
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and asa protecting coating for iron, under the name of 
alcanized iron. Zinc dissolves easily in acids with evo- 
Tation of hydrogen, aud is largely used for scientiflc 
purposes, as the positive element of galvanic batteries, 
and for preparing hydrogen. Zinc forms one oxide 
(ZnO) which is a white insoluble powder uniting with 
acida to form zinc salts (sce the respective acids); it is 
prepured on the large scale for use as a pigment under 
the nume of zinc white, and is superior to white lead in 
not blackening with sulphuretted hydrogen, and in be- 
ing non-poi-onous. 
Zincography, (:/ng-kojy'rah-fe.) (Fine Arts.) A litho- 
graphic procesa, which consists in drawing the design 
with a protecting medium on zinc; then biting away 
the unprotected portions with an acid; which leaves 
the design prominent, so that impressions may be taken 
from it. 
Zinga' ro. (Fthnol) See Gipsy. 
Zingiber, (:in'jc-bür) (Bol.) Bee ZINGIBERACER, 
Zingibern'ceme. (Bot.) An O. of plants, all. Ano- 
males. The species are tropical herbaceous perennials, 
more or leas aromatic, having the rootstock usually 
creeping; and the leaves large, simple, with pinnate or 
diverging veins. The flowers, often handsome, arise 
from among membranous bracts aud form a dense spike 
or raceme, or sometimes a branched panicle. The rhi- 
somes of Zingiber officinale (Fig. 707) furnish the well- 
known specics 
called Ginger. 
The plant is 
largely cultivat- 
ed both in the 
Bast and West 
Indies, as well as 
in Africa and 
China. Ginger, 
when broken 
across, shows a 
number of little 
fibree imbedded 
in floury tissue. 
It has a well- 
known hot pun- 
gent taste, due to 
the presence of a 
volatile oil. Gin- 
ger is an aromat- 
ic stimulant, used 
chiefly as a condi- 
ment, but is also serviceable in certain forms of weak 
digestion, or iu spasms. It is also employed externally 
asa plaster in headache. In the Mauritius it is used 
as a poultice to promote tlie removal of thorns, nee- 
dles, &c., from the skin. The irritation set up by the 
poultice tends to bring the needle or other foreign sub- 
etance near to the surface, when it can be removed by 
a slight incision. 
Zion, (Mount,) (zun) (Script.) A hill, 2,537 fect 
above the level of the Mediterranean Sea, on which the 
8.W. part of Jerusalem, the city of David, or Upper 
City, with the citadel of David, stood. At the present 
day, only the north half belongs to the city, the city 
wall running obliquely over the hill. With the proph- 
ets and poets of the Old Testement, Z. often stands for 
the whole ef Jerusalem. 


Fig. 707. — £INGIDER OFFICINALE. 


| Zizyphus, (ziz'e-fus.) 


ZON 


Grominacer. The spei are one-flowered, tbe male 
above, the females beneath in the same panicle. The 
glumes (wanting in the female flowers) are small, rouné 


ish, and membranaceous. 

(Bot) The Jujube or Votus 
gen. of Hhammacez, chiefly characterized by haviag 4 
fleshy berry-like fruit, containing a one, two-, or three- 
celled stone, with a single flattened seed in each. The 
species are mostly stiff shrube or sometimes small trees, 
with more or Jess spiny branches, their alternate three- 
nerved leaves being furnished with one or two thorny 
stipules. The fruits of several species of this genus 
have an agreeable flavor. Those of Z. vulgaris are com- 
monly eaten, both in a fresh and dried state, in the 
countries bordering on the Mediterranean, and afford 
the Jujubes of the shops; they are rather acid when 
fresh, but the dried fruits are more agreeably tasting, 
and ‘are given to allay cough. The lozenges sold as 
Jujubes are commonly but erroneously said to be fia- 
vored with them. Z. Jujuba, an Indian species, yielda 
an excellent dessort-fruit, and i» largely cultivated by 
the Chinese. 


Zodiac, (zo'de-dk.) [From Gr. zddiakos, a little ani- 


mal.] (Ast.) An imaginary belt on the heavens, cen- 
trully divided by the ecliptic, on either side of which it 
extends to a distance of 9 degrees. It is divided into 
twelve signs, called in order Aries, Taurus, Gemini, 
Cancer, Leo, Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capri- 
cornus, Aquarius, and Pisces (g. v. severally). Much 
discussion has taken place respecting the origin of the 
zodiacal signs and the epoch of their invention; but 
the subject has never rewarded its investigators with 
any result worth a tithe of the pains they have taken. 
— The Zodiacal Light is a faint light of a lenticular 
shape, seen along the zodiac near tlie place of the sun 
shortly after sunset and before sunrise. It is inclined 
eight or nine degrees to the ecliptic, and some astrono- 
mers consider that its mean plane is that of the sun's 
equator. The hypothesis usually adopted is that which 
regards the Z. L. as consisting of multitudes of minute 
bodies travelling around the sun. Though seperately 
invisible, these bodies would be collectively visible just 
as the Milky Way can be seen, though not its compo- 
nent stars. But the hypothesis according to which the 
Z. L. is regarded as due to bodies travelling in nearly 
circular orbits around the sun can hardly be admitted 
in the face of what we now know reepectiug tbe actual 
motions of the meteoric systems. Remembering that 
the orbits in which these systems revolve are for the 
moet part very eccentric, and extend into space far be- 
yond the orbita of Saturn and Jupiter, we must explain 
the permanence of the Z. L. as due to a permanence in 
the general condition of that portion of space the light 
belongs to, not to a permanence in the actual constitu- 
ticn of the systems from which thelight comes. Doubt- 
less the meteors which at any one time supply the light, 
pass far away presently into ye But as their place 
is supplied by others, the Z. L. remains. However, it 
cannot but be seen that this explanetion involves the 
recognition of the possibility that at times noteworth 
changes may take place in the appearance of the Z. 
This accordingly has bcen found to be the case. 


Zoilus, (zo'e-l5s,) a Greek writer of the 3d century s. 


c., who criticised Homer, Plato, c., with most unbe- 
coming asperity. His name is used proverbially for an 


austere and malignant critic, as Aristarchus is for one 
candid and intelligent. 
Zoisite, (zo'is-it.) (Min.) See ÉPIDOTE. 
Zollverein, (The,) (tsol'fir-in.) [Ger., toll union.) 
(Cm.) The title given to a union of German States in 
1833, formed for the purpose of establishing common 
regulations as to the customs duties. It was initiated 
by Prussia, and came into operation Jan. 1, 1834. 
Zombor, ( a manuf. town of Hungary, C. of 
co. Bacs, 120 m. 8. of Pesth. Fup. 25,304. 
Zone, (zón) [Gr.zóné,a belt.) (Geog.) A circular di- 
vision of the earth with reference to the teniperature. 


Zircon. Zirco'nia. See ZIRCONIUM. 

Zireo/nia Light. (Chem. Sce DROMMOND Lionr. 

Zirconium, (zur-ko'ne. um.) (Chem.) The metallic 
basis of the rare earth Zirconia. At. weight, 33:58; Sym- 
bol, Zr. Zirconia (ZrO4) is à hard white powder, much 
resembling silica. When ignited in the oxyhydrogen 
blowpipe, zirconia emits an intensely brilliant light, 
and, ome to its non-volatility, zirconia cylinders are 
now used instead of lime in the lime-light. The silicate 
of zirconia is the precious stone calle 
or HYActIntH, q. v. 

Ziska, Jonn, (tors ah, a celebrated Hussite leader, B. 


Zircon, Jargon, 


in Bohemia in 1360 or 1380. He served under the Poles 
against the Teutonic knights and the Turks, and fought 
beneath the Euglish flag at Agincourt, 1415. He next 
became chamberlain to Wenzel, king of Bohemia, took 
the chief command of the IIussites in 1419, and defeat- 
ed the Imperial army at Prague, in the year following. 
After defeating the Emperor and his allies in not fewer 
than 13 pitched battles, Z. became leader of the Tabor- 


There are five zones: the torrid. extending from tropic 
to tropic, and twice the sun's greatest declination or 479 
in breadth; the two temperate zones, situated between 
the tropics and polar circles, each 439 in breadth; and 
the two frigid zones, situated between the polar circles 
and the poles. The zones are distinguished from one 
another by various phenc mena, To the inhabitants of 
the torrid Z. the sun is vertical twicea year. In the 


fte sect, and p. in 1424. 

Zittau, (r/tow,) a manuf. town of Germany, in the 
kingdom of Saxony, on the Mandan, 48 m. B.E. of Dres- 
den. Pop. 15,000. 


middle of that Z. the days and algha are always equal, 
each being 12 hours, and the twilight is short because 
the sun descends perpendicularly Lelow the horizon. 
Within its limita there are only two seasons in the year, 
Ziz, (seez,) a N. African river which rises S. of the Atlas viz., winter and summer. — ( Math.) That part of & 
chain, in Morocco, and becomes lost in the Desert of Sa- spherical surface which is bounded by two 
Vara. nfter a B.E. course of 200 m. linea. 
Tiranin, ah.) (Bot.) A genus of plants, O. Zomuridse, (zo-nu'rede.) (Zodl.) A family of sauríaa 
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reptiles, baving the head covered with regular poly- | Pagan, and censured severely the faults of the Chris- 

gonal shields, the body and tail with large scales; the tian emperors, but is, on the whole, reliable. 

sides furnished with a longitudinal fold of the skin, COV- Zosterace®, (zos-ter-a se-e.) (Bot) An O. of plants, 

ered with small scales; the tongue flat, nicked at the all. Hyd rales, consisting of marine plants resembling 

tip, the eyes with two valvular tubes. The species are sea-weeds and living umong them, but bearing long 
grass-like sheathing leaves, and perfect flowers. Zostera 
marina, the common Grass-wrack or Grass-weed, has 
leaves varying from one to several feet in length, and 
rarely more than à quarter of an inch broad. These are 
commonly used for packing, and by upholsterers for 
gtufüng mattresses and cushions, being sold for that 
purpose under the names of Ulva marina or Alva marina, 
They contain a small amount of jodine, and à considera- 
ble quantity of potash. 

Zounve. (200-auvv' .) (Mil) A French light-infantry sol- 
dier wearing the Moorish dress, and belonging to au 
arm of the service originally raised in Algeria, and tak- 
ing its name from a Kabyle t be. 

Zschokke, JoHANN lÍEINRICH DANIEL, (tshdk’ka,) u 
German author, B. 1771; D. 1848. Among his best works 
are a History of Bavaria (1819-18), and a History of 

Fig. 708. — ZONURUS. Switzerland. for the Swiss People (1822). Z. was a volu- 
minous and versatile writer, and produced also many 
numerons, natives of warm climates. The form of some novels, which have been translated into English. 

js rather short and thick, others are long and serpent- Zschoppnau., (tshop’pou,) à river of Saxony, rising in 

like. In some also, the limbs are well developed, in others the Fichtelgebirge, near Bohemia, and falling into the 


they are merely rudimental, and in some the vory rudi-| Mulde, after a N.W. course of 60 m.— A manufacturing 
ments of them are entirely concealed under the skin. town on the above river, 8 m. S. E. of Chemnitz. 3 


Zoólite, (20 0-lit.) (From Gr. zóom an animal, and | 6,930. 

lithos, a stone. } (Pal.) Any fossilized or petrified ani- | Zuccaro., (zook-kah'ro,) OT ZuccnEno, FEDERIGO, an 

mal substance. i eminent Italian portrait-painter, p. in Urbino, 1543; D. 

Zool . (zo-Vo-je.) (From Gr. zóon, and logos, doc-| 1609.— His brother, TADDEO, also u ainter, through bis 
trine.| The science which has for its subject the Ani-| * acquaintance with anatomy, excelled in painting hu- 


gojmorphism, (zo-o-morf ism.) (Gr. zóon, an ani- guckmantel, (tsook’man-tel,) u manuf. town of Aus- 

mal, and morphe, shape.) The transformation of men trian Silesia, 32 m. N.W.of Troppau. Pop. 4,629. 

into animals. Zug. (z00g,) the smallest canton of the Swiss Republic, 

Zo9nomyvy. (zo-ün'o-me.) [From Gr. zdon, and nomos, a eurrounded by those of Aargau, Zurich, Schwyz, and 
law.] ( Physiology.) That branch of the science which | Lucerne, and watered by & lake of same name ; area, 


treats of the phenomena of animal life, their causes, 8. m.; C. Zug. Pop. 20,995. 
consequences, and relations. Zulia, or SULIA, (thoo'le-ah,) a river of the N.E. part of 
Zosphagous, (z0-0f'a-gus.) [Gr. züon, and phago, to . America, having its source in the N. part of the U. S. 


eet. Feeding on animals ; carnivorous. of Colombia, and emptying into Lake Maracaibo, after 

Zoophy tes, (zo'o-fitz.) (From Gr. zóon, and phyton, a) à N. N. E. flow of 180 m. — A dep. of Yenezuela, bet. N. 

plant. (Zo)ül.) A term employed by Cuvier to desig- Lat. 8-129, W. Lon. 68-739. Itis washed by the Carib- 

natet e lowest primary division of the animal kingdom. bean Sea and Lake Maracaibo. C. Maracaibo. Pop. 
The term is now obsolete. See POLYPI. | 154,000. 

Zoóspores., (zo'o-spórz.) (Bot) A name given to the | Zullichau. (Lsool'le-kou,) a town of Prussia, p. Bran- 
active spores of Algie, belonging both to the green and denburg, on the Oder, 43 m. E. S. E. of Frankfort-on-the- 
dark-spored series. Their activity depends either on à Oder. Pop. 5,550. Near this town, in 1759, tbe Prus- 
general coat of short cilia on a circle at one extremity, siaus were defeated by the Russians. 
or on two or more lash-like cilia variously disposed. Zumnlacarregty. Don TOMAS, (thoo-mah-lah-ka hr- 
The occurrence of spores endowed with apparently ra'ge,) & distinguished Carlist partisan eneral, B. in 
voluntary motion was formerly considered so surpris- 1788. After serving under General Mina, 
ing, that it was either rejected as unworthy of credit. and acting as governor of Ferrol, he took command of 
or the organisms which produced them were considered the Carlist forces after the death of Ferdinand VII., and 
as animals. It is now, however, generally allowed that gained u succession of signal victories over Christinos. 
there i$ no essential difference between animal and D. 1835. 
vegetable life, and that therefore the usual indications Zumbro. (ziim’bro,) a river of Minnesota, which, after 

an E. course, empties into the Mississippi a few miles 
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are manifested. Zoüspores 80 long as they are free have | Zumology, (zoo-mót je) [From Gr. zumoó, I cause 
indeed a great likeness to Infusoria, but us soon as they to ferment, and logos, octrine.] The doctrine of the 


and their offspring comports itself as a vegetable. | Zurbaran, FRANCESCO, (thoor-bah-rakn’,) an eminent 
Zoótomy , (-o. ute.) (From Gr. zóon, aud temnein, to | Spanish painter, P. in Estremadura, 1598. He became 
cut.] (Anat) That branch of the science which relates | painter to kings Philip III. and IV., and has been some- 
to the structure of the lower animals. times styled the “Caravaggio” of his country. His 
rndorf, (zórn'dór f.) a village of Prussia, 4 m. N. of great points include excellence of chiaroscuro, and rich- 
Küstrim, where the Russians, during the Seven Years' ness of color in draperies. Mauy of his chief works are 
War, suffered a severe defeat at the hands of the Prus- to be found in the galleries of Paris, Berlin, Dresden, 
sians commanded by Frederick the Great. The loss of and Munich. D. 1662. 
the Russians was about 20,000, that of the Prussians, | Zurich. (zoo’rik,) one of the most picturesque lakes of 
about 12,000. Switzerland, crescent-shaped, and surrounded by the 
Zoroaster, (zo-ro-ds'tir,) u legendary Bactrian or cantons of Zurich, Schw yz, and St. Gall. The Strait of 
Persian philosopher, the founder or reformer of the Rupperschw yl divides into the Upper and Lower lakes. 
Magian religion, is called by Plato the son of Oromages Length, 23 m., with a breadth fluctuating bet. 15 and 
(Ormuzd). of his personal history nothing is known. 214 m.— A N. canton of the Swiss Republic, bounded 
By some, Z. is said to be a contemporary of Darius Hys-| by Aargau, Thurgau, Zug, Schwy7, and Schaffhausen. 
taspus; by others, he is placed many hundred, or even Area, 651 sq. m. Surface diversified, and less mountain- 
many thousand, years earlier. It is of chief moment| ous than the majority of Swiss cantons. It is the most 
to recognize him as the earliest systematic expounder important manufacturing section of the Republic. Pup. 
of that solution of the Mystery of Evil which may be 284,180. — ZURICH, à flourishing manuf. city, C. of above 
termed Spiritual Dualism. He imagined two mighty canton, at the N. end of the lake of same name, 56 m. 
spirits in contest - Ormuad and Ahriman — Gop ant the| N.E. of Berne. Z. is the natal place of Gessner, Pesta- 
Pevit; and in this he most probably reproduces &n lozzi, and Lavater, and here, in 1859,a treaty was signed 
older mythology of the Parsee race. Ormuzd was con- _ bY which Austria ceded Lombardy to Italy. Pop. 21,119. 
ceived by Z. as gymbolized by light; the sun & visible | Zutphen, (zoot' en,) a fortif. manuf. city of Holland, p. 
type of him; and fire the expression of his energy. Guelderland, at the junction of the Benkel and Yssel, 
imus, (z0s'e-mus,) a Greek historian, who flourished | 16 m. N.N.E. of Arnhem. . 13,000. 
in the 5th cent., was à contemporary of Honorius and Zuyder-Zee, (zi'dür-zà,) ( he,) a great arm of the 
Theodosius the younger. His only work of importance German Ocean, forming as it were & large inland lake, 
ie dis History of the Roman Emperors, to 470. Z. was a and surrounded by the Dutch provs. of Guelderiand, 
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Utrecht, N. Holland, Overyesel, and Friesland. An in- æg padite, (-i. (n.) A silicate of alumine 

undation in 1252 uuited it with the ocean, p aud lithia of a reddish or yellowish-white color, found 
Zvornik, (/r neck.) n town of Turkey in Europe, .] in thin tabular prisms, in the Hartz Mte. 

Bosnia, 78 pales S. W. of Belgrade. /— 10. 11,000, Zygoma, (2-y/muh.) (Gr, a yoking 9 
Zwel len damn, a dist. of Cape Colony , extending E. Amal.) A bone of the head, or rather two processes o 

from Cupe Town, and b. N. by the Zw Arte Berg; urea, bones; the one from the os temporis, the other from the 

7,020 sq.m. C. Zwellendam. 1%. 014,500. | oe male ; these processes ure hence termed the zygomatic 
Zwichau, (ice, u manuf. town ot EDU Ger- processes, and the euture that joins them together ie 

many, kingdom of Saxony, ou the Mulde, 60 nm. u^ of | denuminated the zyyvmatic suture, 

Dresden. In its vicinity ure extensive 0 duiion, 7 vp.: Zygophy lIncese, (:ig-i-ril-Lise-e) (Bot.) The Beau 
24509, | capers, an O. of plants, all. Bufules, closely allied te 
Zwinyle. (zwing'gle.)) ZWINGLI, or ZVINGLIUS, ULRICH, Jéufacee, They are shrubs or herbs, with more or less 
an eminent Swiss Reformer, B. in Togge 'uburg, lind | jJeluted stems; the leaves usually opposite or com- 
graduated at Basle, and became a priest of Glarus. In pound, with one pair or several pinnate leaflets, and 

Joly he seceded from the Roman Church, and became With persistent stipules, sometimes converted into 

preacher to the collegiate church at Zurich. After] prickles; the flowers white, red, or yellow, ou axillary 

establishing the Reforined faith in his native country, peduncles, 

he was killed at the battle of Coppel, 171. Zy mology. (si-mcl"e-je.) (Gr. zyme, to ferment, and 
Zwittau, Gwittou,) a river of Austria, in Moravia, leges; |. The doctrine of fermentation; also, à treatise 

which, after a 3. course of 5o m., joins the Seliwarza at on the fermentation of liquid. 

Brilnn — A manuf. town of Moravia, 2 m. N. W. of Ol- Zymotic Disease, -t. [From Gr. eynctkot, 

mütz. Pep. 5,000, causing to ferment.) (Med) Any epidemic, endemic, 
Zwolle, (%.) a fortif. manuf. town of Holland, C. of, contagious or sporadice affection, which is produced by 

the p. Overy ssel, on the Zwarte-water, 52 m. E. N. E. of gome morbifie principle acting on the organism similar 

Amsterdam, Pep. 21,147. to a ferment — as the ague, croup, cholera, diarrhaea, 
Zygænidæ, (ede) (Zool) The Wood-nymplis, dy -entery, erysipelas, Whooping-cough, infantiue fever, 


a family of lepidopterous insects which have the body influenza, micasles, reniittent. fever, ecariatina, sinall- 
slender, wings rather narrow and covered with pew- pox, Ac. 

dery scales. They are called Glaucopidians, from the | Zy thomierz, or JITOMIR, (or,) a manuf. town 
glaucous appearance of some of them. Cf European Russia, C. of the Polish govt. of Volbynia, 


Zysghur, (,) or Af, a town of Hindestan, p.t on an atliuent of the Dnieper, 80 m. S. W. of Kiev. Pop. 
japoor, 115 m. X. E. of Bomiay. "EDS 
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POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 
UNITED STATES HAVING A POPULATIO 


Lynn, Mass.... . . . . 
Mecheesport, Pn. 
Macon, Ga. . . . . 
Madiscr, Wis. . . 
Mahanoy City, Pa. 


CITIEB AND TOWNS OF THE 


| ams, Mass... 9,217 | Dubuque, Iowa. ... .. 30,147 
Adrian, Mich. pcccccccsece 9,239 Duluth, Miun . vee 32,725 
Akron, Ohi0...ceseeee rtt 21,103 Dunkirk, N. I. . . 9,402 


„60 %%% % 94,610 
va. 14,310 


Albany, N. East Liverpool, Ohio... 10,017 
Alexandria, 185 


Easton, Pa 


econeee 


F 1890. 


983 


Total, 62, 480, 540. 

N or 9,000, AND UPWARDS. 
55,684 
20,711 
22, 688 
13,32 
11,251 


Portsmouth, VI. .. . . . - 12,3 
Pottstawn, Pa . .. . . . 13,201 
Pottsville, l'a. . . 14,194 
Poughkerpsie, N. X. — 2,838 
Providence, R. 1 .. 132, 043 


Algiers, La. . 14,000 | East Orange, N. J. 324 | Malden, Mass.... . . ... 2,984 | Pueblo, Col. —————— 2, 00 
Allegheny, Pa. . 104,967 Kast Portland, Or.... 10,471 Manayunk, Ta. . ..- 29,063 | Pullman, 11 .. 11,000 
Allentown, T' a. . 25,183 | East Saint Louis, III.. 15,106 Manchester, N. II. . 43,983 | Quincy, ]ll..... ee 29 ses 1,478 
Alpena, Mich... . 11,288 | Eau Claire, Wis. . .. 17,405 Manchester, Va. 9,729 | Quincy, Musei, .. .. — 16,74 
Alton, III.... . 10,56 Elgin, 111. . . nno 7,429 | Manistee, Mich 12,798 Racine, WIS . osa 20,931 
Altoona, Pa. . .. . 30,269 | Elizabeth, N. J.. ... 37,670 Mansfield, Ohio.. . . . 13,542 | Raleigh, N. C.. .. 12,188 
‘Amesbury, bluss. .. 9,77 Elkhart, Ind, . . . 11,489 Marinette, Wis . . 11,513 | Reading, Pa . .. 68,928 
Amsterdam, N. I.. ss 17,264 | Elmira, N. Eum Marlboro, Mask. 13,788 Richmond, Ind. . — 16,849 
Anderson, Ind. . 10,759 | El Paso, Texas . 16,536 | Marquette, lich. .. 9,090 Richmond, Va.... . . . . 80,538 
Aun Arbor, Mich. . . .. 9,509 Englewood, III.... . 15,4 00 | Marshalltown, Towa... 9,805 Roanoke, VA. . 16,100 
Anniston, Ala. . . — 12, %% | Erie, Pa.. . .. sees dis n) Musrillon, Ohio... . 0,068 | Rochester, N. Y. 138,327 
Appleton, Wie. . . . 11,825 | Evanston, III e 255000 Meadville, Pn. . . . 9,502 Rockford, II. . 23,089 
Asheville, N. C. 10,433 Evansville, Ind. . 50, 071 Medford, Miss... . 11,052 | Rock Island, III ses 13,596 
Ashland, Wig, . . . . 9,908 | Everett. Mas... eee o nt 11,004 Memphis, Teun.... 64,586 | ome, N. I. . . 14,980 
Atchison, Kan... set 14,222 | Fall River, Mass. . . 14,351 Menominee, Iich. .... 10,006 Rutland, Vt. 11,770 
Atlanta, (ia. eere p ett 65,514 | Findlay, Ohio ent 18,074 | Meriden, Conn. 21,230 Sacrament, Cal. . .... 26,273 
Atlantic City, N. J. . 13,038 Fitchburg, Mass. . . 2,007 | Meridian, Nis ... 10,889 Saginaw, Mich. 46, 137 
Auburn, Me... .. — 11.228 | Flint, Mich. ess 9,845 | Michigan City, Ind... 19,704 | Bt. Joseph, NM O.. 02,811 
Auburn, N. I.... 25, 587 Fond du Lac, Wis. 11,042 | Middletown, Conn... 9,012 | Bt Louis, Mo. eee . 2,300,907 
Augusta, Ga. .. t 33,150 | Fort Scott, Kun. . . 11,837 Middletown, N. 1. 11,918 | Bt. Paul, Minn. .. 138,158 
Augusta, Me.... 10,521 Fort Smith, Ark... 11,291 Millville, N. J.... 9,957 | Balem, Mass. . . 30,735 
Aurora, III... ..... . . . 19,634 | Fort Wayne, Ind. . 35,399 Milwaukee, 8. 204, 150 | Salem, Or. 10,422 
Austin, Texas . . 35,324 | Fort Worth, Texas.. 20,725 Minneapolis, Minn......164,738 | Salt Lake City, Utat:... 44,471 
Baltimore, Md. . 434, LOL Freeport, III.... . . 10,200 | Mobile, Ala. .... 31,822 | Ban Antonio, Texas... 38, 681 
Bangor, Me... . .. 19,009 | Fresno, l. . cee 10,890 | Moline, ]ll...... ee . eo 11,995 San Diego, Cal. . . 16,152 
Baton Rouge, La. . 10, 397 Galesburg, III... . . . . 15,212 | Montgomery, Ala. 21,790 Sandusky, Ohio. . 19,234 
Battle Creek, Mich.... 13,000 Galveston, Texas.. .. 29,118 Muncie, Ind. . . . 31,359 | San Francisco, Cal......297,* 


pay City, Mich 27,826 Gloucester, Nins g. .. 21,262 


Muscatine, 1 


1.432 


San Jose, Cu . . 18 


„eee N d 
Bayonne City, N. J. .- 18.996 Grand Rapids, Mich. 64,147 | Muskegon, Mich. .. 22,653 Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 13,124 
Beatrice, Neb.... . 13, 921 Hagerstown, .. 10, 172 Nanticoke, Pa. . 902 Savannah, Ga... ... · 41.762 
Beaver Falls, Pa. . · 9,734 | Hamilton, Ohio. seses... 17,519 Nashua, N. H. . . 19,266 Schenectady, N. X. 9,856 
Bellaire, O. . . 9,901 Hannibal, Mo. . . . 12,816 Nashville, enn. . ... 76, 309 Scranton, Pa. 45 
Belleville, III. . . . 15,360 | Harrisburg, PR. . . 40,164 Natchez, Miss. . . . 0,132 Seuttle, Wash. . 43,914 
Beverly, Mass. . . .. 10,795 Hartford. Conn... . . 58, 182 Natick, Mars. . . . . . 9,116 | Sedalia, MO. .. 13, 904 
Biddeford, Me. ...essee-e 14,418 | Hastings, Neb... .. . . 13,793 Nebraska City, Neb... 11,472 Shamokin, Pa...ccccsesse 14,339 
Binghamton, N. y..... 95,093 Haverhill, Mass. 21,322 | New Albany, Iud. . 21,000 Sheboygan, Wis. . see 16,441 
Birmingham, Ala. . 26,241 | Hazleton, Pa. ... . 11,681 Newark, N. J. 181,518 Shenandoah, Pa.. 13,445 
Bloomington, III... . 20,161 | Helena, Mont. . 13,834 | Newark, Ohio... . . . 24,363 Shreveport, La.... 12,009 
Boston, Miss. . . . 440, 50T Hoboken, N. J.. .... 43,400 | New Bedford, Mass. . 40,705 | Sing Sing, N. Y. . .. 10,072 
Bradford, Pa. . . 10,478 | Holyoke, M8... . 35,526 New Britain, Conn, s.s- 9,010 | Sioux City, Iowa. 87,862 
Bridgeport, Conn. . ... 48.856 Hornellsville, N. I.. 11,000 | New Brunswick, N. J. 18,452 | Sioux Falla, S. Dak..... 10,154 
Bridgeton, N. J.. sse 11,471 Houston, TEXAS. .. . . . 27, 411 Newburgh, N. Ves 23,263 Somerville, Muss . . 40,117 
Brockton, Mass. 27,278 Hudson, N. Y. . . 10,027 Newburyport, Mass. 13,914 South Bend, Ind. 21,786 
Brookline, Macs. . . 12,076 Huntington, W. Va. . 10,082 | New Castle, Pa.. eee 11,581 South Bethlehem, Pa.. 10,356 
Brooklyn, N. 1. . 804,377 Hyde Park, Mass. . 10,200 New Haven, Conn. see 85,981 Spokane Falls, Wash... 22,026 
Buffalo, N. Y. eee 254,45 T ludianapolis, Ind. .. 107, 140 New London, Conn. 13,759 Springfield, Ill.....2... 24,802 
Burlington, Iowa. . . 22,523 | Ironton, YMO. e 10,022 New Orleans, La. . . 241, Springfield, Mass. . . . 44,164 
Burlington, Vt... . — 14.566 Ishpeming, Mich. .. 11,181 Newport, Ky. . seseo 24,038 Springtield, Mo.. . . 21,842 
Butte City, Mont. esere 10, 701 Ithaca, N. V. . . 11, 840 Newport, R. 1... 19.440 Springtield, Ohio. 32, 135 
Cairo, III... be 11,000 Jackson, Mich. . cee 20,119 | Newton, Masa... . .. . 2.307 Steelton, I'... sos 9,230 
Cambridge, Mass. . . 69,831 | Jackson, Tenn. . 10,022 | New York, N. X. . 1,513,501 Steubenville, Ohio. 13,263 
Camden, N. J. ese 68,274 Jacksonville, Fla 17,160 | Norfolk, Va e da OHO Stillwater, Minn. 11,229 
Canton, O. . ... . 26,327 Jacksonville, III... 12,351 | Norristown, Pa. . . . 10. 750 Stockton, Cal. . . 14,76 
Carbondale, Pu. . . 10,714 Jamestown, N. Y. ... 15,991 North Adams, Mafs. 16,067 | Streator, III. . . 11,871 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 17.977 Janesville, Wis....... . . 10,631 Northampton, Mass... . 14,961 Superior, WIS... 11,956 
Central Falls, R. I. . . 11,789 | Jefferson ville, Ind. . 11,274 | Norwich, , XPUEHPN De oe 87,877 
Charleston, 8. C.... . . 54,592 | Jersey City, N. J. . 163.987 Oakland, Cal... 48,5% | Tacoma, Wash. e . 30,898 
Charlotte, N. C..... 11.555 Johnstown, N. X. . . . 10,801 Ogden City, Utah,. .. 18,269 | Taunton, Mass. . 20,589 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 29,109 Johnstown, Pa . 23,053 Ogdensburg, N. Y... 11,607 Terre Haute, Ind......- 30,287 
Chelsen, Mass. . . . . 97,80 | Joliet, III.... oes 97 AUT | Omaha, Neeb. . . . 10.26 Tiffin, Ohio.... . . 10,978 
Chester, Pa.. . . 20,167 | Joplin, Mo. . . e 9,909 | Orange, N. J. 4. . 18,774 Toledo, Ohio. 82,652 
Cheyenne City, Wyo... 11,693 Kalamazoo, Mich... . . . 17,807 Oslikoxh, Wis. . . 22.772 Topeka, Kan. .... . 31,509 
Chicago, 111. . .. 1,095,570 Kansas City, Kan. . . . $ „170 Oskaloosa, Jowu.....- 2. 9,000 | Trenton, N. 0 7 58,483 
Chillicothe, O0. 11,258 | Kansas City, Mo. 192,416 | Oswego, N. Va e 21,8523 Troy, N. X...... ees 60,008 
Cincinnati, 0. . 200, 309 Keokuk, Iowa.. . . „14,075 | Ottawa, III 12,100 Utica, N. Y...» 44,001 
Cleveland, 0 —ͤꝗ .—. 201,546 Key West, Fla . 18,058 | Ottumwa, DOWA. eee eee 13,990 Vicksburg, Miss. +0 13,298 
Clinton, IWA. . . 13,628 Kingston, N. X...... . . . 21,181 Owenrboro. KV. . , 9,818 | Maca, Tex. 13,001 
Clinton, Mas... . 10,379 | Knox ville, renn. 22,447 Paducah, Ry... 13,024 | Waltham, Mass, . .. 18,928 
Cohoeg, N. X.... . . . . 93.4332 La Crosse, Wis. . . . . . 25.053 | Parkersburg, W. Va... 9,89 Washington, D. C... 229,798 
Colorado Springs, Col. 11,200 Lafayette, Ind. . . . . 16,407 | Pasadena, Cul. . . . ͤ "70,050 | Waterbury, nn. 23,1 
Columbia, Ta. cee 10,597 | Laucaster, PR ecco cog Passaie, N, J . . .. 13,027 | Watertown, N. V. 14,710 
Columbia, 8. C.... 14,508 | Lansing, Mich. . . . 12,650 Paterson, N. J. . . . 78,358] Wausau, W O00! 
Columbua, Ga 18,650 | Lansingburg, N. Y... 10,523 Pawtucket, R. I. 22.906 Westchester, N. N. . . E 15,000 
Columbus, O.. . . . 90,348 | Laredo, TN. 11,313 Peubody, Mass. . . . . 10,123 | West Bay City, Mich.. 12.910 
Concord; N. I 20,9 | DA Sal's, III.... 11,610 | Peekskill, N, F. .. .. 10,076 | Westfield, Wines... . 9. 0 
Council Bluffs, Iowa... 21,318 | Lawrence, Kan... 9.75 Pensacola, Fla. . . 11,751 | West Hoboken, N. J. . 11.50 
Covington, Ky. . . 87,315 | Lawrence, TT . . 4 J, 550 Peoria, III. . . 49,78] West Troy, N. V. 12,912 
Cumberland, Md... . 12,007 | Leadville, (Col eee e 10,000 | Peth Amboy, N. J. . 9.870 | Weymouth, Muss... 10,713 
Cummiugsville, O... . 9,500 Leavenworth, Kan. 21,613 | Petersburg, Va. 23,317 Wheeling, W. Vu. . . 35,059 
Dallas, Texas. . . . 38,140 | Lebanon, Pa. 14,751 Philadelphia, Ta.. 1.044, 894 | Wichita, Kun . . 7. 
Danbury, Conn.. eee 19,355 Lewiston, Me.. 21,665 | Pine Bluff. Ark... 9.952 Wilkesbarre, I' a. 31,551 
Danville, III.. — 11,523 Lexington, Ky. . 22,205 Piqua, Ohio. . (9069 Williamsport, Pa. .... 27,107 
Danville, Pa. . . . . . 9,073 | Lima, Ohio. . . . . . .. 35,970 Pitttburgh, pa . .- 238, 17.3 Wilmington, Del. 61,437 
Danville, Va. . 10,285 | Lincoln, Neb... en 65,491 | Pittsfield, Masa. . 17,202 Wilmington, N. C.... 20.008 
Davenport, Iowa. . 28,500 | Little Falls, N. Y...... . 9,000 | Pittston, PRE . 10,6] Winona, Minn. 18,208 
Dayton, Ohio. . . . 58,8638 | Little Rock, Ark......--- 22. 490 | Plainfield, N. J. . 16,000 Woburn, Mass. . . . 13.491 
Decatur, III. . . . 16,481 | Lockport, N. Y. . 10,003 Port Heron, Mich. 13.519 | Woousecket, R Losses 20,184 
Denison, Texas. . . 10,959 | Logansport, Ind 13,798 | Port Jarvis, S. 1. . 9,552 | Worcester, Nass. .. . . BI. 50 
Denver, Col. . . 106,670 Loug Island City, N. v. 30,396 Portland, Me. , 86.008 | Yonkers, N. V. . 31, 5 
Des Moines, Iowa. 50.0607 | Los Angeles, Cal. . 50,304 | Portland, Or. 7 47 2% | York. Pa... MES . 90.549 
Detroit, Mich. . 205,669 | Louisville, K 161.005 | Portsmouth, N. . osti | Young town. Ohio. . . . 33,199 
Dorchester Muss 16,459 Lowell, Mass... 77,005 portemouth. „mio. .. 12.387 | Zanesville, ONIO.. sses oes 91.119 
Dover, N. II. .. ... . . . 12.779 | Lynchburg, Vu. ... . oe 1779 


Aberleen, Miíss....... 
Aberdeen, S. Dike... 
Abilene, Kins....-. 
Abilene, Te 
Abington, Ma.. 
Ada, Oui . 
Ad lison, N. Y 

AZW unu, Macs 
Ahlen, Cal, M 
Aibany, Ua cee .. 
Albany, Org 
Albert Lea, Minn 
Abba, lowa. eco-c00:6 
Albina, Orgon. 
Aib/on, Io 
Albion, N. Y "n 
Aorequerque, N. Mex. 
Al lorsoa, W. va. 
Aiexanmdria, Laa 
Ale candri, Minn 
Absionts, loa... 
Aigona, Jowa — 
Ali*zan, Michi... . 
Aline, Ohio . 
Allonnes, Mich. *»20-960 
Aliny, Wvo.... 
Ain y, [ll.... wee. 
American Fork, Ut ili. 
ub ri. is, ( «oe 
Amherst, Mus LLL... 
Anacon la, Mont ...,. 
Antonie, D.O .... 
An uns lo 

Andover, Mass . 
Angus, Iowa ... 
Anni III... 

Annapolis, MI 
Anota, Miunns 
Ansonia, Conn 
Anthony, Kaus. «20029 
Ali, Wis 66606 2 20 
Apilieniola Fla... 
Apoio, LI 
Appleton City, Mo .. 
Arens Pass, Tex... 
Arcile, N. 1. 
Archibald, La 
Arcols, III 
Arlinore, Pw ..... 
Arventa, Ark "Tm 
Argentine, Kanns 
Arkrlelphia, Ark 
Arkansas City, Kans.. 
Arlington, Ms 
Arinourlate, Kann 
Ari. la 0 
Asbury Park, N. J.... 
Ashburnham, Mass... 
Ashland, xu 
Ashland, Mass 
Ashland, Ohio. or) „0 
Ashland, Oregon 
Asl uid, Bu 2 20 2 6 
Ashley, Pace... ease 
Ashtabula, OO... 
Astoria, Orgon 
Athens, GI.. 
Athons, N. Y. 
Athens, OO... 
Atens, II. 
Athens, Tenn 
A'uena, Te... 
Athol, M tS 3. 2 9 
Athol Centar, Muss... 
Atlanta, I. 
Atlanta, Iowa n 
Attica, III asset 
AUREAS NS Y eeose 
Attlevora, Mats... cee 
Auburn, Ind. 
Auburn, Noob 
Auburn Park, III. TEE 
Auddenrie l. LI. 
Aurora, Ini «en „ „ „ „„ „%% 
Anrora, Mo 
Aurora. Never... peccce 
Au Sable, Mich. 
Austin, INI 
Austin, Inn 
Avon, N 
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CENSUS OF 1890. 


POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES. Total, 62,480,540. 


CITIES AND TOWNS OF THE UNITED STATES HAVING A POPULATION OF 2,000 to 9,000. 


3,115 
3,183 
3, 10 
4.00 


17.538 
2, 00 
200) 
2.500 
2.070 
6 55 
4,513 
0 7) 
2,0 
2.13) 
8,112 
2,00) 
2,5 Y) 
7.625 
4,254 
10 400 
2,)) 
4.1:0 
3,00) 
2, Y 
2,0) 
2,000 
2,031 
4,023 
2,00) 
2,10 
8,00 
5,20) 
3,59) 
8,351 
5,2) 
2,00 
2,3 ) 
3.473 
2.074 
5,500 


2,5 


3,503 
2,5 h) 
7.70 
8,11 


2.49) 


Avova, Pa ok eee ee | 
Avon, N Y... 
Avondale, Onio.... 
Aver, MASA. 2. 33 
Babylon, N. . 
Barnbridve, G4 
Barobridve, N. .. 
Baker (tv, Oregon... 
Bakerstleld, Cal. 
Bildwinsviile, N. Y... 
Bullinger, Tex. ....... 
Ballston Spa, N. .. 
Bandera, Ie. 
Banzor,Pa .... 
Baraboo, Wig ...,..... 
Barboursville, Ky...» 
Bardstown, Ky 
Bar Harbor, Ma.. 
Barnesville, (a... 
Parocsviile, OOo. 
Barustaole, Mase... 
Barre, Mass ......... 
Barre, bay 8 
Barry, II 
Barton, Vt. 6669 2 60 
Bartow, Flas. 
Bastrop, To 
Batavia, III. 
Batavia, N. H 
B itesville, Ark *v..99 
Bath, NISL yere ps 
Bath, N. Y oa Bee 
Basfiell, Wiss 
Jay Shore, N. Y ..... 
Beacon, Mien 
Beortstown, HL. 
Beautoct, S. 0. 
beauinont, Te 
Beaver Dun, Wis. .... 
Bedford, Inl .... 
Bedford, Pa. oe 2 
Belford City, V. 
Belchertown, Mass... 
Belling, Mich. 
jeltast, M^ * © 
Bellefonte, len 
Belle Plaine, Iowa 
Belleville, NJ 
Bellevue, & xx 
Bellows Falls, Vt..... 
Belinont, Mass 
Beloit, Kan 
Beloit, Wis 
Belton, Tae“. 
Belvidere, Il ........ 
Bene-ia, Cal. 55656 | 
Bennett, L222 
Bennington, Vt.... .. 
Benton Harbor. Mich. 
Benwood, W. Va..... 
Berkeley, Cal. *»9 ooo 
Berkley, Va a 
Berka, Pa. —— 
berlin, N. IL: 
Berlin, Wiss 
Berwick, Me.. 
Berwick, Pa ... PT 
Bessemer, Ala 
Bessemer, Mich... .. o 
Bethel, Me. 
Battilehein, Pa 
Boz Rapils, Mich.. 
Billerica, Mass.. 
Biloxi, Mi-8 ..... 
Rird-hboro, Pa 
Bisinarek. N. D. ..... 
Black River Falle, Wia. 


@nsee 


Bhekxstone, Masso... 
Blair, NJ 
Blairsvilie, Pa...... 


Blocton, RI 
Bloomfield, N. J... 
Bloomington, Ind. 
Bloomsburz, Pa...... 
Rlossburs. '.. 
Blue Earth City, Minn. 
Bine Hill, Me ..... 
Blue Island, III. . .... 
Rluffton, Ind. 
Boise City, Idaho 


3,1 
3. 0 
4. 
2,148 
66 
2,00! 


6) 10 
“q in 


2,742 
2.0 0 
3,245 
2.0 
2,5 
4,80 ) 
2. 2 
4.0 0 
2, (00 
2i (o! 
2,60 
oV 0) 
3. 8 
4,03 
2.229 
7,7053 
2,0 
9.501 
2,5 0 


jg? 


AU 
3,013 
10,00 : 
2,400 
8.713 
4,0) 
2 LO! 


8,49 
8.10 


6.60 0 


2. 0 


5.215 
3,65 
2.70 


4,000 | 


2,000 
3,021 
2, 3 
2.214 
0.2,6 
500 
B83 
2 5901 
3. 
0,533 
3.8 5 
3, 00 
5.2 


3.0.0 


2.20% 


“yee 


3.70 
4.00 


3. 00 
awd 
3,510 
2.8 0 
2.7 
6.0 


oa Li 0 
3. 
8.7.00 
8,4) 


Bonham, Tex.... .... 
Bonne Terre, Mo. 

Boone, Iowa 
lboonesboro, Io 
Boonton, No ... . 
houoneville, Mo 
Boonville, Ind 
Boonvihe, N.Y 
Bordentown, XN. J. 
Beulder, €olo...... sí 
Boundbioox, N.J.... 
pount:itul, Utah....., 
Bowling Green, Ky... 
Box Toter, Utais 
B. %% man, Mont 
Hraceville, III. 
Bratdook, Pa 


Rradtord, IAS : 
Trandwood, 110L...... e 
Brainerd, Minn... 
Bruntree, Ma 
Brandon, X. .. : 


REA Emm, k 
Brattleboro, Vt.. 
Bi, In.. 
Denan., Tex. 
Brower, Me.. .. 
Brewster, N. Y. 
Brewton, All“«klkl 
Bridgeport, EA vv 
Bridcewater, Mass... 
Freloteu, Me... 
Basham, Id. *". 6 
Bricitou, Mich... ee. 
Bristol, Me...... 
Bristol, lr 
Bristol, Tenn. 
Biistol, e sedes 
Brockport, N. 8 
Broowtield, MASS, cece 
Brooktield, Mo ...... 
Brookhaven, Miss.... 
Brook Havez, J XY... 
Brooklyn. Ohio 
Brookville, II. 
Brook ville, Pa... . 
Brownsville, l'a. "e. 
Brownsville, Tenn. e 
Brownsville, Tex. . 
Brownwood, Tex...... 
Bruuswick, (iz 
Brunswick, Me 
Bry an, Ohio... eene 
Bryan, Pa 
Bryn Mawr, Pa.. 
Buchanan, Mich...... 
Suchtel, Ohio......e. 
Bucks hR rtr 
Bucyrus, Ohio ....... 
Burlingame, Kans... 
Burlington, kans...e 
Burlington, N. J.. 
Bushnell, Ill......... 
Butler, Iud...... "P 
Butler, Mo..... 
Butler, 1＋4＋4“k 
Buxton Conter, Me... 
Byron, Tex .... 
Calle, Ili d *»e920869 
Cidliilaec, Is 
C liz, Oluilo 
Cairo, N. . 
Calais, Me.. 
Calumet, Mich.. 
Cni vert, Tex .. 
Cuubrblze, IId. . ... 
Cambridge. Ohio ..... 
Camden, Ar K. 


— 2 


ec rn 


— 2 


Cuindlen, XI... $e 
unden, S ..... x 
Cameron, Mu. . . . . ... s 
Canaronarie, N. Y... 


Canai Dover, Ohio... 
Cinandacua, NOY... 
Caniaseraza. N. L.. 
Cunasteta, N. . 
Canisteo, N. K.. 
Cannelton, Ind. 
Canon City, Colo. 
Caneonsbuny, Pa.. 


3 530 


BNN) 
KARLI 


$9 


$8,528 
3,721 
D,-() 
7, 00 
4.848 


Canton, III. 
Canton, Ma. ; 


Canton, Miss. 


O rrp: 


2 


2.70 
3,75 
4,719 
2,505 
yt OO 
13, 09 


2.6 0 


2.005 


9 0885 


3 oM. 


5.41 
256 1 6 


UU 
2.6.0 


2.0-9 
ou) 


Canton, Mo. 
Canton, N. Y 
Cape Hiizabeth, Me.. 
Cape Giicardeay, Mo.. 
Cape MAy, Ne eire) es 
Carbondaie, III.. 
Carey, Olio 
(ar- u, Me — 
Curlinvilie, Ill: ves 


Cariisle, Mass ..... .. 
Carlisle, Pa......... R 
Carini, III. peeves oe 


( aro, Nich 
Carroll, Id.... 
CarroUton, III.. 
Carrilitun, Rr... 
Carreliten, LI. 
Carrollton, Mo......, 
Carson City, Neo. 
Cartersv tie, (Au 
Carterville, Mo....... 
Cartha; e, Ohio....... 
E o as 
Castleton, Vt......... 
Catasauqua, Parcs... 
Cat. et, Pa 
Catl tt-burg, Hy..... 
Catonsvirle, Md 
Catal N. Y. oe: @eee 
Cedar Fails. Iowa 
Cedartown, Ga 
Center Moriches, N.Y. 
Centerville, Iowa 
Central City, Ky..... 
Centrui, IIIA. 
F 
Centralia, Wasl . 
( hadron, Noli 
Clieunberg, N. Y...... 
(hambersburg, Pa. 
Champaign, IM....... 
Champion, Mich. 
Chanute, Kan. 
Chariton, Towa . 
Charles City, Iowa... 
Charleston, III... 
Cliarieston, W. Va 
Charlesiown, W. Va.. 
Charlotte, Mich ..... 
Charlottesville, Va... 
Chartiers, Pa. ..... 
Chaska, Minn 
UChateaugay, N. K.. 
Chatfield, inn 
Chatham, N. Y....... 
Cheboygan, Mich... 
Chelmsford, Mass 
Cliepac het, R. 3 eee 
Cherokee, IowW a. 
Cberryvale, Rana 
nester, Ill ..... x 
Chester, N.... 
Chester, NA C, «cee ene 
Chesterrown, Md 
Chestnut Hill, Pa.. 
Chetopa, R ans. 
Chico, Cal 
Chicopee, Masa 
Chicopee Falls, Mass.. 
Chincoteague Island, 

V 
Circieville, Ohio... 
City Island, N. .... 
Claremont. N. II.... 
Clarinda, IW K vo 
Clarion, Pa 
Ciirksburz, W. Va... 
Clarkaville, Tenn..... 
Clay Center, Raus. 
Clearfield, Pa 
Cleburne, Te 
Cleveland, Tenn 
Clifton, S. €... 
Clitton Forge, Va.. 
Clinton, III... 


Clinton, N. ....... 
2,70) . 


Clinton, S. C. — ee 


Cloquet, Minn. 
Clyde, N. Y — 
Ciyde, Ohio 
(‘cal City, II. 
Coal Creek, Tenn 
Coalton, Ohio 
Coal Valley. In. 
Cobleskill, N. Y 
Colle; ville, Kanus 
Cohasset, Mass. : 
Colchester, Conn... 
Cold Spring, N. Y 
Cold Water, (ib 
Coleliour, IH. 
College Point, N. X. 
Collinsville, 11 .. 
Collinwood, 110 - 
Colorado, rex. 
Colton, Cal. 
Columbia, Tenn 
Columbia Citys 
Columbian, + 
Columbus, Ind 
Columbus, uns. 
Columbus, : 
Columbus, Nebr.. 
Columbus, XX 
Columbus, 133. 
Comanche, Te. 
Concord, Jans 
Concord, N. C. 
Concordia, Kaus. 
Conemaugh, 
Conneaut, 
Conmellsville, 
Connersville, 
Conshohocken, 
(on way, N. 
Cooperstown, N. 
Corinna, Ae 
Corning, N. 
Corning, o 
Cornwall- on- che- ud- 
gon, I. 1 
Corpus Christi, Tex. .-- 
Corsicana, Ie 
Cortland, N. 
Corvallis, Oregon. .“ 
Coshocton, Ohio. 
Council Grove, na. 
Coveutry, (nn. 
Covington, 3 
Covington, ind. 
Coxsackie, + 
Cranston, R. 
Crawfordsville, Ind... 
Crestline, Ohio 
Creston, IoW a 
Crete, Nebr. seer" 
Crisfield, Md ———— 
Crookston, Minn 
Crown Point, Ind 
vrown Point, N. X. 
Crystal Falls, Mich. . 
Cuba, N. Y 
Cuero, 
Culpeper, 
Cummings, 
Cuthbert, (Ia 
Cuyahoge Falls, Ohio. 
Cynthianiy K 
Dalton, Ga. «tttm 
Dalton, Mass. - 
Dansville, N. Y.. 
Denvers Center, Mass. 
Danville, KY: 
Danville, y 
Darby, Ta. 
Dardanelle, Ar 
Darlington, d 
Dartmouth, Mas. 
David City: Nebr - 
Dawson. 61. 
Payton, Ky ent 
Dayton, enn 
Davy ton, Wan 
Deadwood. S. Da. 
Decatur, 
Decatur, Ine. 
Decatur, Tex. 
Decorah, Iowa 


Dedham, M 


eee ore 
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Ind... 
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2,500 


3,5% Deering, Me...... 
3,00 Deer Isle, Me : 
1400 Pe Kalb, Diss he 
4,800 | De Land, Fla 
2, 0) Delaware, Ohio 
o, 000 | Delhi, Ohio s. 
21:0 Delphi. In.. . . 8 
3.0 01 Delphos, Ouio eee 
9.133 | Del Rio, Te.... 
2000 pennis Masa 2 
3.5100 Dennison, Ohio 
5,42 Denton, Ie... 
L, 0 01 De pere, Wiss.. 
5.700 Derby, »; he ee 
3,403 | Derry. N. II. . 
2,50% | Derry Station, Ta.. ee 
2,0, De soto, Mo. ++ ogee 
2,040 Detroit Cit v, Minn 


5% | De Witt, N. 5 
3,021, Dexter, Me. . 
PRLUU | Dickson City, La . 
6,705 | Dixon, III.. 
2.270 Dobbs Ferry N. Y... 
4,552 Doe City, Kang. -+e 
S8 | Donalt-onville, La..- 
2% | Dover, De. 


2.90) Dover, N 


J... . e@ 
2,250 Dowagiac, Mich... ss 
4,471 Doylesiow My ba. 


4.161 Dritton, PRT 
3,500 | Dublin, Tex. 
2,500 | Dubois, PR. . a re 
3. Duck Creek, Wis 
6,023 | Dudley, Mass. «577 n 
4,037 | Duncannon, pa. 
9,460 Dundee, III ; 
2. | Dunmore, do iseegi sd 
2.529 | Duquesne, M44 
4.5.0 puquoin, 114. 
8.553 | Duranzo. olo... is 


2,500 | Durham, N. C. 
Duryea, P 

9,000 | pwizht, Lil... 
4.378 | Dyersburg, renn 
6,253 Eagle Pass, Te 
8,708 Eagle Rock, Idaho 
2.500 : Earlincton. K)) 
3,725 East Bridgewater, 

8.21 Mars. „ 
2,044 East Greenville, Pass 
2,10) | East Hladdam, Conn. 
2 East Hampton, Conn. 
Easthampton, MASS. ee 


v 


5, | East Hampton, N. L.. 
6,086 | East Hartford, Conn. 
3,980 Ee gtlake, Mich... ss: 
1,195 | Bast Lexington, Mass. 
8,000 Fact Lyme, Conn. or 
250 | Eat Mauch Chunk, t's. 
5,1 00 | East Norwalk, Conn. 
2,00 | Easton, Nd... 
3,000 | Easton, Mass , s 
2,000 | East F'alestiue, Ohio.. 
2,51 | Eastport, Meet . 
2.442 East Poultney, Vt... 
9,216 | Eart Provident e R. I. 
2,000 East Syracuse, N. ; 
2.400 Fast Tiwas, Mich. 
2,590 | Enst Windsor, Conne 
3,000 | Eaton, Ohio... ttt 
3.030 den, Me. eos 


2.5 J.denton. N 
gon | Edinburg, Ind 


7.47 | Edwarnlsvi je, Ul. . 
3,705 Effingham, 44 
9,90; Eldon. Iowa ans 
9,990 | Eldorado, Kans... 
3.000 Elizabeth City, N. G. 


3.000 Elizabethtown, Ky. 
3.622 | Elk Garden. W. Na. 
2.029 Fk Point, 8. Da 
2, 00 Elkton. Mad 


4.30.3 Elke nsburz. Wash 

3.» 0 Ellenville. + ere 
9 000 Ellicott (itv. Md. . 
2.0 Ellsworth Enis, Me: 
3.» 0. Elmwood, Conn... 


Place, Ohio. 


9,910 | Emporium. PESE 
5.31 | Enfield, Conn et 

4,315 Englewood, N. 

2, 800 Ennis, Ie. +> 
20.0: Ephrata, Ta. 
8 92 Escanaba, Mich. ce.. 
24 ix) f Essex, NM 
2.000 Essex Junction, Vt. 
RAELE Eufaula, Ala... 
3,500 | Engents Oregon 


c.c 


eet 


ex ga (Eureka, Cal... arai 
3.0.0 Eureka, Kans «ety s 
3,500 Eureka Springs, Ark 
4, 0 Wvanswood, WI 
2,48 | Exeelsier Springs, Mo. 
2% Wxeter, N II.. ; 
2100 Fairbury, NI ved 
5,000 | Fairbury, Nebr.. er. 
755 | Fairfield, Comme . .. . 


2300 | yairtiell, III. .. 


"EL 


2,72 Fairfield, Iowa 
3,110 VairtieH, Ne i 
5,119 | Wajirhavens N 
9 450 pair Haven, born 
2,0 0 Fairhaven, Wash... 
3,119 Fairport, N. X 8 
4.00 Falls City, Nh... 


5,00 Falmouth, Mass. «7 
2,793 Fargo, X. pk... 
2913 Faribau!t, Minn 
9 «i | Farmington Conn... 
2.0% Farmington, Mee 


6.137 | karmin ton, 1 
2.500 Farming ion, N. II. 


2,944 Farm ville, La. 
2, % | Far Rockaways N. 
2,200 | Fayetteville, Ark. 


Yes 


; re 
8.42 | Fayetteville, Mo 
3,0 Fayetteville, N. . 
4,213 Fayetteville. Tenn.. e» 
9.500 | Fennville, Mich...» 
8.0% Fenton, Mich. ... =. . 
3, 00 | Fergus Falls, Minn. e 
2,171 Fernandina, Fia.. eee 
2.200 | yishkill, X. R 
3.000 Flatbush, N 9 è 
2.4 0 Flemington, . 4. 
oud | Florence, : a.c. 4. 


Florence, Mass 
2.913 Florence, N. O 
3.000 Florence, i 
0 Flushing, N. 

2.00 Ford City, E 
455 Forest City, Pa. 


U 

2.420 ; Forsyth, Ga. . i 
4,460 | Fort Atkinson, Wis... 
2.026 Fort Collins, Colo. 
3, 0| Fort Davis, Le. 
900 Fort Doge, Jowa... 
3,173 | Fort Edward, N. X us 
3400 Fort Fairfield. Fe 
2,937 | Fort Iloward, Wiss. 
4,49. Fort Madison, Jowa. 
2% 0| Fort payne, Ala - 
4.899 Fort plain, N. .. 2 
2.717 Fostoria, Olio —— 
8,328 Foxboro, Mass 
2,30 Yrackville, Pa . 
2,250 Framingham, Masse- 
3,000 Frankfort, Ind. 

2.979 Frankfort, FV. cx 
2,0% Frankfort, Me... ntt 
3. 100 Frankfort. N. ee 
2.243 Franklin, Ind.. - 
3.570 Franklin, I.. 
3,00 Franklin, Mass. «7 ** 
24 00 | Franklin, J. deers core 
4,000 | Franklin, N. II 
3.219 Franklin, Ohio s..s 
2.20 Franklin, Eu... 
2.300 Franklin, Tenn. ce ; 
2.000 Franklin Falls, N. II. 
9 | Frederick, th 2 


2.788 | Yrederieksburz, Va... 
4, 00 ' Fredonia, N. x 

3 0 | Freehold, N. J. 
4475 Freeport, Me... 
6.150! Fremont, Nebr .- 
2 4%) Fremont. Ohio. 
92 300 Frenchvilie, Me 
5,530 Friendship. N. RX. 
7,00 Frost buts; Nd. 


2.141 Fulton, III ... st 2,495 
7,16 Fulton, x 2,885 
4.429 | Fulton, MO ef] 4,259 
3, 0% Fulton, N. X.. 4,208 
2,289 Gadsden, Ala .. 5.000 
N, 0.0 (unge ville, la 4,000 
2.016 Gainesville, Ga. "EE s 
2,110 Gainesville, 4 n 6.78 
6,5009 Galena, III.. . 6.406 
3,93 Galena, Kaus 2.400 
AR: Galion, OO 6,37 
2,100 | Gallitin, Tenn 2.000 
3.50 | Gallipolis, TOC ee. 
2.0 0 | Gallitzin, Ta.. . q 23 0⁰ 
2,17 ane 111 . pU 0090 
4,84 Gardiner, = le...- .. 5,48 
2,50 | Gardner, Mass.. 8424 
4,000 | Garnett, Kan 2,175 
3, 0 Geneseo, II 3, 
2,50% Geneseo, N. JJ .. 3,000 
3,3790 Geneva, NG 7,411 
3,4903 Geneva, Ohio. 2 2.200 
2.919 | Georveeto wn, p. C.. 2.746 
9:101 | Georgetown Ky e 3,00) 
6.00 Georgetown, Nass 2,117 
à vo) | (Georuetow n, Ohio... 9 600 
3, 0j Georgetown, 8. po sus US 
2.507 Georgetown, Te. 3,5 0 
5.013 Germantes p, La... 22,400 
6,524 Gettysburg, T2 3,18 
3.100 Gilberto Pa. 5.008 
3,203; Galferd, N. II. 3.579 
29 Girard, Ala MOTOR S " 
3,63 | Girard, Kanns 3,000 
3.000 Girard, Ohio— 2 20) 
2,0% (ururdville, Tu... . 3. 84 
2.949 Glasgow Ryͥhhh ee 2,100 
PRÉ G Gla-voW, No. * 2.00 
4,720 | Glassboro, N. ] 275 
2,506 | Glastonbury, Conn 3,400 
2,182 Glencoe, Mun 2,010 
9 2s5 | Glen Cove, N. 1. 4,000 
4,050 Glendale, S. C. : 3,422 
3.1.00 Glen Falls, N. x.. 10.000 
4:296 Globe, ATi. 7 2,000 
3,500 . Gloucester. City» N. J. 6.565 


2. 0 Gloversville, N. X. 
5, 84 ! Golden, Colo ——— 
9% 0% Gold Hilly Nev C. 
3,305 Goldsboro, N.C 
9400! Gonzales, Tex. 

19,136 | Gorham, Me. 
PALM Goshen, Ind... 
2,319 Goshen, N. Y 
o Bun | Gouverneur, . Y.. 
2,852 Gowanda N 


"LI 


TO Grafton, Mass. . cs 
3.000 Grafton, W. Va.. 


4,60 Grand Crossing, IM... 


3,200 : Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
3,00 Grand Haven, Mich... 
4,513 Grand Island, Nebr. ee 
4.016 | Grand Junction. Colo. 
8,1 00 Graniteville. S. 0 . 
2.855 Granville, N. X. . 
7,16) Grass Valley, Cal +e 
9 933 | Grayville, 11141 — 


L0 | Great Parrington, Mass 
9.239 Great Bend, KANS... 
Falls, ont 
t Falla, N. 11 
HE Greeley. C0100. 
2.700 Is. 
3.50 Greenbush, N. X 
2,200 (irecneg-tle Ind. 8 
‘esp, Greenfield, Mit:. 


2.26 G reenfeid, Mas 
4,0725 Greentield, Ohio.. . e 


o 5, Green I-land, N. . 


-s 

6,220 f Geeenperty N. . 
2, 7 Green-boro, Ala 
4.064 | Greensboro, N. CC. 
9.62106 reensburg, Kans... 
45T Crreensbury, Ind 
3.300 Greensburg, P nu. 
3.500 Greenville, Ala. 


2. 0 Greenville, Conn. - 


UE Greenville, Auch 
7,140 Green ville, Miss. 
„ Greenville, N. O. 


2500 Greenville, Ohio 
5,00 Greenville; v 


GW 50 


18,7906 


986 


Greenville, S. CO.. 
Oreeuville, Tex....... 
Greenwich, N. .. 
Greenwood, Miss..... 
Greuada, Miss. 
Griffin, aaa 
Grinnell, Iowa..... 
Griswold, Conn..... 
Groton, Conn 
Groton, Ma 
Groveland, Muss 
Guilford, Conu ...... 
Guthrie, Okla... 
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red Homer, N. Y. vv rhe 
Homestead, Pa 


228 Honesdale, Pa. ....... 
4, wx) | Honey Urore, Tex... 
2,700 Hoopeston, III. . 
4,465 | Hoosick Fails, N. Y.. 
8, 327 Hope, Ark l. as 
3.109 | Hopkinsville, Ky.. 

5,511 | Hopkinton, Mass.. 

2,057 | Horseheads, N. Vince 
2,101 Horton, Kans..... sees 
2,182 | Hot Springs, Ark. 


5,311 | Houghton, Mich ..... 


2,500 | Kittanning, Pa....... 
8,000 | Kittery, Me.......... 
2,148 Knoxville, Ill........ 
2,00) | hnoxviile, Iowa ..... 
2,00, Kokomo, Ind 
3,681 Kosciusko, Misa ..... 
2,000 Krebs, Ind. JJ. 
6,407 | Lacon, Ill............ 
4,098 ! Laconia, N. I. 
A 4:0 | La Fayette, La 

3,5 ) | La Grange, Fla. 
8,073 La Grange, Ill........ 
2. i Lagrange, Tec 


Hackensack, N. J... 6,00) | Hloulton, Me...... . . 4.018 Lake Charles, LA.. 
Hackettstown, N. I.. 3,00) | Houma, La 2,2 0 Lake City, Fla 
Haddam, Conn.... 2,100 TER Mich.,..... 202,52 , Lake City, Minn . 
Hallowell, Me.. 3, 47 | Hudson, Mig... 0 | Lake Geneva, Mis 
Iburg. La. 2,127 II. ton, Pa ......... 2,000] Lake Village, N. II. 
Handen, Conn ... 1,0% Hudscn, Wis......... 2,21! Lamar, o 
Hammond, III.. . 7,00 Hull, Aas... . 4,0% | Lambertville, N. J.... 
Hina ted N. J. : 3,846] Humboldt, Kans..... 2,2% Lampasas, Tex....... 
Hainp len, Me ... q 2,40% Humboldt, Tenn ... 2,000 | Lancaster, Masa ..... 
Hampden, Md .. ... . 2,5% Huntingburg, Ind..., 8,lot | Lancaster, N. II 
Hampton, Iowa.... 2,170! Huntingdon, Pa ..... 6,062 Lancaster, Ohio 
Hampton, Va .. ..... 6,638] Huntington, Conn .. 4,0»!| Lanesboro, P.. 
Hancock, Mich ...... 8,020] Huntington, Ind.... 7,00] Lansford, Ia. 
Handsboro, Miss ... 2,00] Huntington, N. Y.... 8,217 | Lapeer, Mich. 
Hanover, Maas... 2,117) Huntsville, Ala. . 7,055 | Laporte, Ind......... 
Hanover, Pa.... .... 3,739 lluutaville Tex ..... 2,371 Laramie, Wyo..... ace 
Harbor, Ohio 2900 | Hurley, Win.... . 3,000 Larned, Kans ..... uk 
Hariwick, Mass ..... 2,922 Huron, S. Dak..... eee 9,030 | La S alle, Iles . 
Harper, Kaus. 2,00)| Hutchinson, Kan..... 8.678 Las Cruces, N Mex. 
Harrisburg, III.. 3,000 | Ilion, N. 777. . 3,50) | Las Vegas, N. Mex... 
Harrison, N. J.. . 8,523] Independence, Iowa. 4,120 | Latrobe, Ilia 
Harrison, Ohio. 3,00)| Independence, Kans.. 3, 121 Laurel, Del gus efe 
Harrisonburz, Va ... 2,974 Independence, Mo.... 6,373 | Laurel, Md. ......... 
Harrisville, KI.... 5,626 Indiana, Pa ......... 98,002 | Laurens, S. WG. 
Harrodsburg, Ky .... 3,194: Indianola, Iowa . 2,202 Lawrence, Kans ..... 
Hartford, Vt...... .. 3,725 Indian Orchard, Mass. 2,59) | Lawrenceburg, Ind... 
Hartford City, Ind... 2,500, Ionia, Mich ......... 4,99 | Laynesville, Ry ..... 
Hartwell, Ohio.. . 2,0% Iowa City, Iowa. . .. 5,623 | Layton, N. JJ. s; 
Harvard, III 5262 2 600 2,200 Ipswich, Mass "IIT 2,439 Lead, 8. Dak.. * $52. oe 
Harwick, Mass... 2, 7.4 Iron Mountain, Mich. 10,0) Lebanon, I . 
Haselton, Ohio. 3,5 0 Iron River, Mich..... 3,00 Lebanon, Ind.. 
Hastings, Mich. ..... 2,951 | Ironwood, Mich ..... 7,565 Lebunon, K yů 
Hastings, Minn......e 83,091 | Irvington, N. J.. 24603 | Lebanon, Mo 
Havana, Ill.... ....« 2,601 Irvington, x 1. LAD | Lebanon, N. H.. 
Haverhill, N. H ..... 2,545 Irwin Pa .......... . 2,0! | Lebanon, Ohio. 
Haverstraw, N. T... 5,00 | Islip, N. 1 e... 8747 Lebanon, Tenn. 
Havre de Grace, eie a 3,219 Ithaca, Mich... 2,000 | Lee, Ind... ec. cee ** 90 
Hawkinsville, G4. . Jackson, Md......... 5,793 Lee, Ms 
Hawley, Pa...... ...e 2,50)| Jackson, Miss ..... G 410 | Leechhurg, Pa.. 
Hazelhurst, Miss. ... 2,160) Jackson, Ohio... . 4.648 | Leetonia, Ohio 
Heber, Utah . *e999 - 2,000 Jamaica, N. Y.. ..Ř. > 13,645 Lehigh, Ind. er 
Megewisch, III. 2,900 Jumestown, N. Dak.. 2,310 | Lehirhton, Pa. ° 
Meilsburg, Ill... 2,70), Jeannette, Pa. ....... 4,900 | Leicester, Mass. ee 
Hempstead, N. Y..... 23,517 | Jotferson, Yex........ 8,070 | Leisenring, P aa 
Hempstead, Tex. . 3,101 Jefferson, Wia..... .. 2.431 ][ Le Mars, IowW aa 
Henderson, Ky ..... 3, 83) Jefferson City, Mo... 6,73. Lemont. Ill. IVV 
Henderson, N. G. 4,25) Jellico, Tenn ........ 2, 00] Lenox, Maass. = 
Hendersonville, K. I 2,000 Jemes, N. Mex. ..... 25)| Leominster, Mass 
Hermon, N. F.. . 2.000 Jermyn, Pa ...... e. 2,650] Le Row, N. Kk T 
Hiawatha, Kans.. ...» 9,090! Jersey Shore, Pa... 2,01 | Lewes, Del. í 
Hickman, K. se 2,540! Jerseyville, III. .... 3,2 | Lewisburg, Pa m 
Hickory, N. O.. . 2,0 | Jewett City, Conn ... 3,112 | Lewistown, III. 
Hicks ville, N. 7. 2.0) Johnson City, Tenn.. 4,265 | Lewistown, Pa 
Hicksville, Ohio. . 2.5% Johnstown, N. Y .... 8,0 0| Lexington, Masa... .. 
Higginsville, Mo... eve 3,0 0 i Jonesboro, Ark....... 2.5) | Lexington, Mo. 
Hizhzate, Vi... „ 2,8 Joplin, Mo..... ..... 9,909 | Lexington, Va 
H: ighland, III ..... 2,000) Junction City, Kan.. 4.477 Liberal, Mo.... coe 
Hishland, N. T. 2,661; Kane, Ia... . 3.000 Liberty, N. K 1 
Highland Park, III... 8,500) Kankaken, II. .. 8,000 | Ligonier, Ind. 
High Point, N. C . 2.4 0 Kaukanna, Wis. E m Lincoln, III.. - 
Hichtstown, N. J.. 2,00 Kearney, Nebr...,,..— , Lincoln, Kans.. cce es 
Hillsboro, III.. 2.100 Keene, N. IT ... ..... 7 446 Lisbon, Me .......... 
Hillsboro, N. HH.... 9,120 Keeseville, N. V..... 2, 4? | Lisbon, N. . 
Hillsboro, Ohio.. . 8,99), Kendallville, Ind.... 2,970 Litchfield, Conn...... 
Hillsboro, Tex ...... 3, Kennebunk, Mee 3.1 8 | Litehfield, Hl . ... .. . 
Hilislale, Mich. ..... 3,0 | Kennebunk Port, Me. 2.205 | Litchfield, Minn. . . 
Bingham, Mauss. . 1.5% Kenosha, Wis ...... s 6.5 79 | Little Falls, Minn. ... 
Hinsdale, IIIII. . . 8,00 Kensington, III.. 3.0 0 | Little Falls, N. . 
Hins lale, N. H. eseo 2.278 Kent, Ohio easan ene 3,319 Littleton, N. H.. *. 8 
Hinton, W. Va.. 3, % Kenton, OliO...e s... 0,400 Lock Haven, Pa. 
Holbrook, Mass 2,474 Kewanee, Hl. ........ 4.5% Lockland, Ohio è 
Holden, Mass........ 2,023 Key Port, N. J....... 23.0603 Lockport Ill ........ 
Holden, Mo 2,515 Kevser, W. Va 2, R N (Low Mn, Ohio... ve?» 6 „ 0% 
Hold re Nebr .. „ 2.5% Killingly, Conn...... . 7,925) Logan, Ut un.. er ad 
Holland, Mich... . . 3.98 Kingman, Kans...... 2.7 i London, Ohio. ..... m 
Hollidavsburz, Pa... 8,04 | Kingston, Pin .. 2,391 Long Branch, N. J... 
Hollfato.. ^. Mass..,., 2,691 | Kinston, N. (. 2.1% | Long Branch City N. J. 
Illy Spriors, Miss 2,222 ' Kirksville, Ma echa 3.491 Lorg Meadow, Mass.. 
tom, Kaus 3.000 Kirkwood, Mo Wo LDLeomgview. Te. "T 


3,095 Lonadals, R. I. 
2,300 Lorain, «hio ....... 
2,000 , Louisiana, Mo..... T 
2,032. Lowell, Mich......... 
8.224 Lower Lake; Cal.. eevee 
2400 Lowrille, N. E 
9,000 Lubec, Me............ 
2,148 ludington, Mich. 
6,43 Ludiow, Ky........ 
23,0. 0 , Luzerne, P; aa... 
39,79 Lykeus, Pa... ....... 
3,20) Lyndonville, Vt... 
2,54 Lyons, IOWA ...,..... 
3.00 Lyons. N. * essnee soco 
3. Od | j McAlester, Ind. T.. 
2,60) | McComb, Miss ` 
3, Ui! Mckees Rocks, Pa. 
3.55 McKinney, Tex...... . 
3, % | McMinnville, Tenn... 
4,133 | McPherson, Kans 
, 00 Machiaa, Me..... "TET 
2,201 , Macomb, III. 
3,373 Macon, Moo as 
8.297 | Madison, G. 
2,131 | Maison, Ind......... 
3.9% | Madison, N. JJ. 
2,195 | Madison, 3. Dak...... 
7.122 Madisonville, Ky.... 
6,395 | Madisonville, Olio... 
2.00) | Magnolia, Ala 
9,904! Malvern, Ark 
2,:45 | Manasquan, N. J. 
4,692 | Manchester, Conn.... 
4,090! Manchester, Iowa 
2,350 ; Manchester, Pa. .... 
2*0; Manchester, Va.. . 
2,245 ! Manhasset, N. Y..... 
9,75, Manhattan, Kans..... 
4.28 Manistique, Mich..... 
6,350 Manitowoc, Wis. ..... 
3,0 0 Mankato, Minn....... 
8,5 % Manor Station, Pa.... 
2,000 Mansfield, Mass 
3,676 Manti, Utah. 
2,505 Manville, R. I. 
2.50 Maplewood, III. 
3,761 Maquoketa, Iowa .... 
3,174 | Marblehead, Mass 
2,413 | Marcellus. N. Y...... 
4,0 0| Marietta, Ga......... 
din Marietta, III.. 
2. Marietta, EEB 
8, (00 , Marine City, Mich . 
3 "000 | Mariner Harbor, N.Y. 
2, 969 Marion, Ala...... cove 
3.120 Marion, Ind.......... 
4,500 , Marion, Iowa. 0 
4. % Marion, Kans.... .... 
2,200 Marion, N . 


2,589 Marling, Ind ...... 
7,309 Marseilles. N. Y. „ „ „ „ ꝛ 
5.000 Marshall, Mich....... 


2.0 | Marshall, „„ 
3,205 | Marshall, Tex........ 
5% | Marshalltown, Iowa 
2288 | Marshfield, Wis 1 8 


Martinsburg, W. 
Martinsville, Ind.. PS 
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QG36 | Martinsville, Va 2 
2.55 5 | Marysville, Cal 299099 
4,500; Marysville, Rans..... 
2.205 Maryville, Mo........ 
6.125 Mascoutnh, III 
2,0") | Mason City, III.. 
3,100 | Mason City, Iowa 
2,06 | Matteawan, N. R 
8,150 | Mattoon, III. "E 
6.798 | Mauch Chunk, Pa. 
2 000 Mauricctown, N. J. 


2.40 | Mayfield, Ky. 


7. | Maynard, Mass . bes e 
8. MO Maysville. Ky. „ 6 0 „„ „„ 
7.3 4) Meadville, Pa waeees eee 


2.50 | Mechanic Falls, Me... 


4,00) | Mechanicsville, N. Y. 
3,019 Media, Pa.. "ec00-99279 
4,624 Medina, N. N 


3,292 Medway, Mass .. 
7,012 Melrose, Mass 
RCo | ;, Menasha, Wiss 
2.18 Mendota, His 
3,00) Menomonte, Wu... 


Merced, Cal. 
Mercer, P&.........-. 
Merriam Park, Minn.. 
Merrill, Wiss oe 
Merrimac, Mass. 
Methuen, Mass. .. ee 
Metropolis City, Ill... 
Mexia, Tek. 
Mexico, Mo.......... 
Middleboro, Mass. 
Middlebury, Pa.. ....o 
Middlebury, Vt..... 
Middlesboro, Ky...... 
Middletown, Pa..... š 
Midland, Mich...... . 
Midway, Pàa.......... 
Milford, Conn 
Milford, Del..... Sikes 
Milford, Mass..... E 
Milford, N. H... cove 
Millburn, N. J. „6 „ „„ 
Millbury, Mass 
Millcreek, Ill......... 
Milledreville, a 
Millville, Maas. oe eee@ 
Millville, N.J........ 
Milton, Fla. „ 2 „% %% © | 
Milton, Mass 
Milton, Pa......... . 
Mineral Point, Wis... 
Miners Mills, Pa. 
Minersville Pa....... 
Mineville, N. Y....... 
Minneapolis, Kans.... 
Minonk, Hi... econ 
Minot, Me...... Saas 
Mishawaka, Ind.... oe 
Missoula, Mont...... 
Missouri Valley, Iowa. 
Mitchell, S. Dak..... 
Moberly, Mo. ee c900060v0 
Modesto, Cal.... ec $ 
Menett, Mo.... ...... 
Monmouth, III. 
Monongahela, Pa..... 
Monroe, Mich........ 
Monroe, N. CG. oe 
Monroe, Wiss 


Monson, Mass ee 
Montague, Mich...... 
Montague City, Mass. 
Montclair, N. J. 


Montgomery, N. Y... 
Montgomery City, Mo. 
Montpelier, Vt....... 
Montville, Conn...... 
Moorhead, Minn 
Moosup, Conn........ 
Morenci, Mich..... wine 
Morgan City, La...... 
Morris, Pa..... 8 eu iis 
Morris Run, Pa....... 
Morristown, N. J..... 
Morristown, Vt....... 
Moscow, Iduho....... 
Moss Point, Miss..... 
Mound City, Ill....... 
Mound City, Mo..... » 
Moundsville, W. Va... 
Mount Carmel, III. 
Mount Carmel, Pa. 
Mount Clemens, Mich. 
Mount Holly, N. J... 
Mount Kisco, N. Y... 
Mount Morris, N. Y.. 
Mount Olive, III ..... 
Mount Plensant, Iowa. 
Mount Pleasant, Mich. 
Mount Pleasant, Pa .. 
Mount Pleasant, Utah, 
Mount Sterling, Ill... 
Mount Sterling, Ky. .. 
Mount Vernon, III... 
Mount Vernon, Ind .. 
Mount Vernon, N. Y.. 
Muchakinock, Iowa.. 
Murfreesboro, Tenn.. 
Murphysboro. III.. 
Muscogee, Ind. T.. 
Mystic, Conn 
Nantucket, Mass. 
Naperville, III. sx 


9.000 
2.100 
2,500 
4,00 
2,025 
2,000 
8,000 
8,763 
8,243 
4,742 
6,376 
2,21 45 
2,00 
2.200 
4,918 
2,741 
3,610 
201 
2,01 


2.5:0 
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Napoleon, Ohio....... 
Nashoba, Mass....... 
Nashville, III. T 
Natchitoches, La..... 
Natick, Mass m 
National Military 
IIome, Ohio ee 
Naugatuck, Conn 
Nuvasota, Tex........ 
Needham, Mass. 
Neenah, Wis....... - 
Negaunee, Mich...... 
Neillsville, Wis. ..... 
Nelsonville, Ohio..... 


Neoslio, o. „ „ 0 
Nephi, Uta n eee 
Nevada, Mo.......... 
New Albany, Ind..... 
Newark, N. 1. oe 


Newbern, N. ...... 
Newberry, Pa........ 
Newberry, S. CC. i 
New Braunfels, Tex.. 
New Bremen, Ohio... 
New Brightoa, Pa.... 
Newbury, ve 
New Canaan, Conn... 
New Castle, Del. 


Newcastle, Ind..... oe 
New Cumberland, 
W. Va... — 


New Decatur, Ala.... 
New Hartford, Conn.. 
New Hartford, N. Y.. 
New Iberia, La 
New Lisbon, Ohio.... 
New London, Wia 
New Market, N. H.... 
New Milford, Conn... 
Newnan, Ga ......... 
New Philadelphia,Ohio 
Newport, Ark........ 
Newport, N. H....... 
Newport, Vt. coco cone 
Newport, Va........ . 
New Richmond, Ohio. 
New Rochelle, N. Y... 
New Straitsville, Ohio 
Newton, Iowa........ 
Newton, Mass. EEEE E 
Newton, N. J. 
Newtonville, Mass 
Newtown, Conn 
New Ulm, Minn " 
New York Mills, N Y. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y... 


Niantic, Conn...... T 
Nickersou, Kans...... 
Niles, Mich........... 
Niles, Ohio 
Noblesville, Ind. 
Norfolk, Nebr — t ee 
Normal, Ill........... 


North Andover, Mass. 
North Attleboro, Mass, 
North Baltimore, Ohio. 
Northbridge, Mass.... 
North Brookfield, Masa 
North Cambridge, Mass 
North Danville, Vt .. 
North Elmira. N. Y... 
Northfieid, Minn 
Northfleld, Vt ....... 
North Hempstead, N.Y 
North Indianapolis, 
Init: Res 
North Manchester, Ind 
North Platte, Nebr .. 
Northport, N. Y EN 
North Saint Paul. Minn 
North Tarrvtown,N.Y., 
Northumberland, Pa.. 
North Vernon, Ind... 
North Yakima, Wash, 


Norwalk, Ohio... TI 
Norway, Me 
Norway, Mich........ 
Norwich, N. Y.... .. 
Norwood, Mass....... 
Nyack, N. Y..... sates 


Oakland, Me.. 


' Oakland City, Ind 


- 
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Oak Park, III. URET 
Oberlin, Kans. PTT 
Ocala, Fla . 
Oconomowoc, Wis... 
Oconto, NI bb 
Oil City, pa. 
Oklahoma, Okla...... 
Okolona, Mis8........ 
Olathe, Kans......... 
Oldtown Me 


Olean, N. Y.... — : 
Oliphant Furnace, Pa. 


Olney, Ill ........ TT 
Olneyville, R. I. estao 
Olympia, Wash. ...... 
Olyphant, Pa......... 


Oneila, N. Y ........ 
Oneonta, N. Y. 2 2 2 
Opelica, Ala. —— „4 


Opelousas, La. ........ 
Orange, Conn 


Orange, Mass, ........ 
Orange, Tex ........ 3 
Grangeburg, 8. C..... 
Oregon City, Oregon.. 
Orlande, Fla ? 
Orono, Mee. . 
Oroville, Cal..... 0 0 
Osage, lowa........ - 
Oxage City, Kans..... 
Oscoda, Mich......... 
Oswego, Kanns 
Ottawa, III. vase’ 


Ottawa, Kans........ 
Ottawa, Ohio 


Otterville, III. ws 
Ouray, Colo....... vee 
Owatonna, Minn 
Owego, N. Y......... 
Owensboro, Ky....... 
Owosso, Mich...... ee 
Oxford, Mass. ........ 
Oxford, N. G. es 


Oyster Bay, N. Y..... 
Painesville, Ohio 
Palatka, Fla ....... ss 
Palestine, Tex...... ss 
Palmer, Mass e 
Palmyra, Mo......... 
Palmyra, N. Y. REEERE) 
Palouse, Wash........ 


Pana, III... 
Paola, Kans..... are 
Paragould, Ark...... $ 
Paris, Hb. . 
Paris, KR 9 " 
Paris, I.. . 
Paris, Tenn 
Paris, Tex... vrbs 
Parishville, N. Y..... 
Park City, Utah.... . 


Parkersburg, W. Va.. 
Park Manor, III. 
Parnell, Kanns 
Parsons, Kans........ 
Parsons, Pa.......... 
Pasadena, Cal 
Pasvoag, R. IJ. : 
Pass Christian, Miss.. 
Patchogue, N. Y...... 
Paulding, Ohio....... 
Paul Siniths, N. Y.... 
Pawnee City, Nebr... 


Paw Paw, Mich....... 
Paxton, Ill.......... . 
Payson, Utah .......- 
Peckville, Pa........ " 
Peirce City, xo. 
Pekin, Ml er ee o9 e 
Pella, Iowa.......... r 
Pembroke, Me....... . 
Pembroke, N.H ..... 
Pendleton, Oregon.. 
Peoria, Iowa.... .... a 
Pepperell, Mass. 


Perry, IowW aa. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Peru, III 
Peru, Ind .......... ; 
Peshtigo, Wiss 


2.400 | Petaluma, Cal. 
2,000 Teterboro, N. J. 


Petersburg, III. 
Petoskey, Mich....... 
Philipsburg, Pa....... 
Phillipsburg, N. J.. 
Phoenix, N. .. 
Phoenix City, Ala 
Phoenixville, Pa. ; 
Ppdmont, W. Va 
Perce City, Moo 
Pierport, Mich....... 
Pierre, 8. Dak........ 
Pincknev ville, III.. 
Pine Bluff, Ark....... 
Piqua, Ohio. ......... 
Pittsburg, Kans...... 


Pittafleld, III. 


Pittstield, N. H....... 
Pittsford, N. Y....... 
Titesford, Vi. 
Plainfield, Conn 
Plains, E ðͤ 
Ylantsville, Conn 
Plaquemine, La.... .. 
Platteville, Wis...... .. 
Plattaburg, N 
Plattsmouth, Nebr.... 
Pleasant Grove, Utah. 
Pleasant Hill, Mo.... 
Pleasanton, Cal....... 
Pleasant Valley, Pa... 
Plymouth, Conn...... 
Plymouth, Ind....... 
Plymouth, Maas 
Plymouth, Pa........ 
Pocahontas, Va 
Pocatello, Idaho...... 
Point Pleasant, W. Va. 
Poland, Mee... 
Polo, III. RE 
Pomeroy, Ohio....... 
Pomona, Cal 
Pontiac, IL... ...... 
Pontiac, Mich........ 
Poplar Bluff, Mo. .... 
Portage, Wis....... . 
Port Chester, N. Y.... 
Port Clinton, Ohio 
Port Gibson, N. .. 
Port Henry, N. X.. 
Port Jetferxon, N. Y.. 
l'ort Jervis, N, 3 
l'ortland, Conn....... 
Portland, Ind ... .... 
Port Riehinond, N. Y. 
lortsmouth, N. H.... 
Portsmouth, R. I.. 
Port Townaend, Wash. 
Potsdam, N. R. 
Poultney, vtt e 
Prairie du Chien, Wis. 
Prescott, Ark 
Prescott, Kans ...... 
Presque Isle, Me..... A 
Preston, Conn 
Preston, Iowa........ 
Princeton, III. 
Princeton, Ind........ 
Princeton, N J.. 
Provincetown, Mass.. 
Provo City, Utah..... 
Pulaski, Tenn. 
Pulaski City, Vt..... i 
Punxsutawney, Pa. 
Purcell, Ind. ... 
Putnam, Conn........ 
Quakertown, Pa.. 
Quanah, Te . 
Quitinan, (Ia. 
Rahway, N. ²?iv, 
Ranches of Taos, N. 
MUX oversees 
kandleman, N. C..... 
Randolph, Mass. 
Randolph, Vt........ 
Raritan, N. J......... 
Ravenna, Ohio........ 
Ravenswood, III. 
Rawlins, Wyo ....... 
Reading, Muss. 


| Rewling, Ohio. ...... 
Red Bank, N. JJ... 


Red bluff, Cal. [EI 
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Red Cloud, Nebr..... 
Red Oak, lowa..... 2 
Hed Wing, M.nn..... 
Reed City, Aich. 
Re idisviile, N. . 
Reno, Nev.......... 

Renova, ILM. 
Republic, Mich....... 
Revere, Mass..... snis 
Reynoidsville, Pa... 
khinebeck, N. X..... 
Rhinelander, W Is 
Rice Lage, Wiss 


Wicuticbispriuga, N. X. 


Iucnteord, Vt. u 
Rich dii, Mo....... 

Riehmond, Ky ...... 
Richmond, „I. . .. ... 
Rishmend, IG 
Kidlely, long 
Rilzewood, N JJ... 
Rio Gran le city, Tex. 


Ripley, N Yoox n 
Kipiey, 0 io. side 
Ripon, WI. 


Rising Sun, Ind ..... 
Riverhenml, N. Y...... 
Rive: sible, Call. 
Rocheile, III 
Rochester, Ind ..... 
Rochester, Minn...... 
Rochester, N II.. 
Rochester, Laa. 
Roekdale, Tex........ 
Rock Falls, III . . . . . . 


Rockinzham, Vt...... 


Rockland, Me e.. 


Rockland, Mass. ..... 
Rockport, In ae Rete . 
dock Springs, Wyo... 
tockville, Mass 
Rolla, Mio es 


Rome, Ga, E 
Roodhouse, III.... 
Roseburg, Oregon... 
Ro-edale, Kan 
Rosenie, NW 
Uouses Point, N. Y... 
Rushville, III. 


Kusliville, Ind........ 
Russellville. K . 
Rutherford, N. J. 
Saco, Mo ......... exce 
Saerarappa, Me 


“av Harbor, N. . 
Saint Albaus, Vt .... 
Saint Augustine, Fla. 
Saint Charles, Mo... 
"aint Clair, Mich..... 
Saint Clair, Pa ...... 
Saint Cloud, Minn ... 
Saint Elino, Tenn.... 
Saint Georce, Me 
Daint Helena, Cal ... 
Saint Tenace, Mich... 
Sunt Johns, Mich... 
Naint Johnsbury, Vt.. 
Saint Joseph, Mich... 
Saint Louis, Mich ... 
Saint Mary, Ohio.. 
Saint Michaels, Md... 
Saint Peter, Minn... 
Salainanea, N. . 
Salem, Iud 2.0. m 
Salem, Mo.... 
Salem, N. S Ern e 


Salem, N. K.. é 
Salem, N. ... 
Salein, Ohio.......... 
Salen, Va ecoeesivees 
Salda, Colo z 


Salina, Kun s. 
Salinas, Call 
Saline ville, Ohio ..... 


Salisbury, Conn....... 
Salisbury, Mi.... ... 
Salisbury, N. G.. 
Salmon Falla, N. IT... 
San Anuc loo E 
San Bernardino, Cal.. 
Sandersville, Ga. 
San Diego, Tex....... 


d. UU 
4, 00 
4,000 
2,0 0 
5,608 
9 UJ 
9,10) 
2,70. 
3,000. 
4.640 
2.2 0 
4,001 
dot 


9, E 
G, O. U 


3.700 
2,800 
2,293 
6,075 


6,890 | 


2, 


7, 750 


4,790 | 
6, 1 
2. NM 
3,589 
6,52 
2,0% 


2,45) 
9 200 


ao~“ 1 
2,37 


3,110 


6.580 
3,73 
3.540 | 


3,003 
2.006 


m3] 
3,571 , 
3,800 | 
2n); 


7 

2, (01 
5513 
3.710 
2.00 


2,090 


‘Sharon Valley, Conn. 


CENSUS OF 1890. 


Sand Lake, N. Y...... 


Sandwich, III. 
Sandy Hill, N. Y..... 


candy Hook, Coun... 
Santord, Ela 


Sanford, Ie... 
San Luis Obispo, Cal. 


San Marcos, Ie. 
San Ratsel, Cal. 


Santa Ana, Cal. 
dautu Barbara, Cal... 
Sauta Clara, Cal. 
Santa Cruz, Call. 
Nantu Fe, N. Me... 
Santa Rosa, Call. 


duucerter, N. ..Lu.. 
Cuaugus, Mass 


Sault de de Sainte Ma- 

rie, Mich . ....... 
Savanna, Ill... ,..... 
Savannah, Tenn . . 
Baxonville, Mans.. 
Sayre, Pa.. e 
Sayville, N. Y..... ae 
Schuyler, Nebr.. ... 
Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 
Scituate, NMl aw. 
Seottdace, Pa. 
Scranton, II iss. 
x DM Ark „ tas 
Seguin, Tex...... $5 hys 


 Sehome, Mash... 
Selma, Ala 


Seneca Falls, N. Y.... 
Seward, Nebr......... 
Sewickley, Pa 
Seymour, Conn.. 

Seymour, Ind...... Se 
Sharon, Pa........,. 


Sharpsburg, Pa. 
Sharpsville, Pa T 
Shawnee, Ohio...... . 
Shawneetown, III .. 


| Shelburne Falls, Mass. 
| Shelby ville, III... 


2,29 


Shelbyville, Ind...... 
Shelbyville, Ky..... ; 
Shelbyville, Tenn.... 
Sheldon, IoW a 
Shenandoah, Iowa 
Sherburne, N. Y....., 
Sherman, Tex.... ... 
Shippensburg, Pa. 
Sidney, Ohio......... 
Sigourney, Iowa...... 
Silver City, N. Mex... 
Sing Sing, N. .. 
Skowhegan, Me....... 
Slater, Mo............ 
Slatington, Pa. ......, 
Sleepy Hollow, N. Y.. 
Smithtown, N. Y..... 
Smyrna, Dell.. 


Soldiers Home, Ohio.. 
Somerset, Ky......... 
Somerset, Muss 
Somersworth, N. IH... 
Somerville, N. J. 
Sonoma, Call. 


South Abineton Sta. 

tion, Mas8.... ..... 
Sith Amboy, N. J... 
Southampton, N. Y... 
South Attleboro, Masa. 
South Berwick, Me... 
Southboro, Mass 
Southbridge, Mass. 
Sout": Chester. Pas... 
South Chicago, III. ... 
South Easton, Pa 
South; Eaton, Pa ..... 
South Evanston, Il... 
South Hadley, Miss.. 


Southincton, Conn... 
Southlake Linden, 
Mich... „ „ „ „ 


.ġ 5j 


** Standish, Me 


Sterling, III. .. 


South Manchester, 


Lohn ois 
South Norwalk, Conn. 
Southold, N. Y......, 


South Omaha, Nebr.. 
South Orange, N.J... 
South Pittsburg, Tenn. 
South Williamsport, 
EV 
Spanish Camp, Tex... 
Spanish Fork, Utab.. 
Sparta, Ill........... 
Sparta, Miss 
Spencer, Ilowa........ 
Spencer, N. Y........ 
Springfield, V... 
Sprinuvale, Me 
Sr Valley, III... 
Spri gviile, Utah..... 
Stalfoni, nn. 
Stattord springs, Conn 
Stiamterd, Conn... 
Stanberry, Mx 
Stapleton, NJ. .. 
Statesville, N. . 
"taunten, III... 
Stevens Point, Wis... 
Rtockbridge, Mass 


; Stoneham, Mass. 


Stonington, Conn... 
Stoughton, Mass. 
Stoughton, Wia... 
Stratford, Conn 
Streator, III.. 
Stuart, Iowa......... 


: Sturbridge, Musa 


Sturgeon Bay, Wis.... 
Sturgis, Mich ........ 
Sturgis. S. ak 


Sutheld, Conn 


Suffolk, Va....... € 
Sugar Notch, ba 


(01 Sullivan, Ind. 


Summit, N. q · . q.qꝑ 
summit Hill, Pa...... 
Sunbury, Pa a 
Suncook, N. H........ 


| Suspension Bridge, 
N.Y 


IW. 1 ee eeneace 


Susquehanna, Pa 
Sutton, Mass 
Swampscott, Maas 


! Swanton, Vt......... 
3 Swedesboro, N. J. 
| Taberg, N. .. 
| Tacony, Pa...... ids 


Taftville, Conn....... 
Talladega, Ala 


75. Tallahassee, Fla...... 
. Tallussee, Ala... .... 


Tamaqua, Pa......... 
Tamarac, Pa 
Tampa, Fla ...... e 
Taos, N. Mex......... 


| Tarentum, Pa......... 
| Tarrytown, N. Y..... 


Tavior, Tex.......... 
Taylorville, II... 
Tecumseh, Mich...... 
Tell City, Ind 
Temple, Te oeann 
Templeton, Mass..... 
Terrell, Te ... 


Ten ksbury, Mass... 
` | Texarkana, Te. 


Texarkana, Ark...... 
The Dallis, Oregon . 
Thibodeaux, La 


Thomaston, Conn 
Thomaston, Me. ..... 
Thonasviile, Ga 
Thompson, Conn. . ... 


Thonip-onvy:le, Conn. 
Three Rivers, Mich... 
Thurlow, Pa........ : 


| Ticonderoga, N. Y.... 
4.253 Tipton, Ind.... ...... 
| Titusville, Pa mere 
| Tiverton, R. I...... m 
2,000 Tomah, W 


. 16,680 


| Tonawanda, N.Y..... 
Toronto, Ohio 
Torrington, Conn 
Towanda, Pa......... 
Tower, Minn......... 
Tracy City, Tenn..... 
Traverse City, Mich... 
Tremont, Pa... 
Trenton, Miss........ 
Trenton, Teun........ 
Trinidad, Colo....... 
Troy, Ala... 


«%% 


190 Troy, OhIoooo 


Tuckerton, N. J...... 
Tuiare, Cal... 


: Tullahoma, Tenn 
Turner, III. 
|Tusten, Ne Bs 


Turners Falls, Mass... 
Turtle Creek, Pa 
C'Tuscalocsn, Ala 


Tuscola, III. 


2,50 Tuscuinbia, Ala...... 


; Tuskegee, Ala " 


4,000! Two Rivers, Wiss 
2,90, Tyler, Tex........... 


Tyrone, Pa........... 
' Uhrichsville, Ohio 
Union City, Conn..... 
Union City, Ind...... 
| Union City, Pa....... 
Union City, Tenn..... 
, Union Springs, Ala... 
Union Springs, N. T. 
, Unicntown, Ala 
' Uniontown, Pa 
Unionville, Conn..... 
Upland Pa 
Upper Sandusky, Ohio 
Urbana, I1l...... .... 


4) Urbana, Ohio 


Uvalde, Tex.......... 
|, Uxbridge, Mass 
Vaidosta, Ga ee 


? | Vallejo, Cal.......... 


Valley Falls, R. I. 


9 Valparaiso, Ind 


Van Buren, Ark 
Vancouver, Wash.... 
|! Vandalia, III. 
Van Wert, Ohio 


5 , Vn-salboro, Me....... 
) Vassar, Mich......... 


Ventura, Cal 
Vernon, Conn 
Vernon, Tex. ........ 
Versailles, Ky........ 
Victor, Ark. „ * 
Victoria, Tex........ : 


. Vinal Haven, Me..... 
2.933 Vincennes, Ind....... 
2,109 ! Vineland, N. J. 
| Vinton. Iowa......... 


Virginia City, Nev.... 


3,500 | Viroqua, Wiss. 


Visalia, Cal. 
Wabash, Ind......... 
Wabasha, Minn ..... 


Wahoo, Nebr..... — 
| Waketie!d, Mass 


Walden, N. KK 
Waldoboro, Me..... ae 
Walhalla, S. .. 


; Walla Walla, Wash... 


Wallingford, Conn.... 
Walpole, Mass........ 
Walpole, N. III 


4,000 | Walston, Pa.......... 
3.015 Walton, N. Y.... .... 


Wappingers Falls, N. I. 


| Ware, Mass. 
|j Wareham, Mass 


Warehouse Point, Conx 
Warren, Me... 


| Warren, Mass. 
2! Warren, Ohio ........ 
D Warren, Passi xa saa 


, Warrensburg, Mo..... 


705 ; Warrensburg, N. Y... 


Warsaw, Ill... 
| Warsaw, Ind 


0 | Warsaw, N. Y........ 


CENSUS OF 1890. 989 


Waseca, Minn 2,800 Wayland, Mass. 2,060 f west Point, da.. 2.500 Winchester, Ind...... 6,711 
Washburn, Wis . 8,076 Wayland, N. .. 2,318 | West Point, Miss 2,682 Winchester, Ky...... 56,00 
Washington, Ga...... 2,100 Wayneaboro, da. 9,000 | West Point, Va....... 2,500 Winchester, Mass. 4,55: 
Washington, III. 2,000 | Waynesboro, Pa. 4,500 | Westport, Conn., |” 4,000 Winchester, N. I. 5,551 
Washington, Ind. 6,625 Waynesburg, Pa...... 9,500 Westport, Mans. .. 2,616 Winchester, Vic onis 1,057 
Washington, Iowa. 9,234 Weatherford, Tex.... 9,214 | West Rutland, Vt. 3,072] Winchester Center, 

Washington, Mo.. 4,000 Weatherly, Pa... 2,800 West Sprln ztield, Mass 5.077 r rr 5,135 
Washington, N. J. 2, 830 | Webb City, Mo....... 6,000 | West Superior, Wis... 11,976 Windham, Conn 10. 


Washington, N. C. . 3,034 Webster, Mass 7,081 | West Union, lowa ... 2,000 | Windham Center, Me. 2.01 
Washington, Ohio. 5,793 | Webster City, Iowa... 2,900 West Winsted, Coun.. 6,192 Windsor, Conn . ea MI 
Washington, Pa 1,040 Weedsport, N. Y..... 2,000 Westwood, Ohio..... 2,000 Windsor Locka, Conn. 2,0 
Waterbury, Vt... 2,291 Weir, Kans. .......... 2,000 Wethersticid, Conn.. © 2,208 Windtield, Kans..... 56,47 
Waterford, Conn 9,000 Wellesley, Mass. 8,6.0 Wetumpka, Ala 2,000 Winooski, Vt. ó,009 
Waterford, N. Y...... 4,500 Wellington, Kane 4,389 | What Cheer, Iowa 4,376 Winslows Mills, Me... 2,004 


Waterloo, Ill......... 2,100 Wellington, Ohio 2,000 Whateon, Wash...... 2,5% Winsted, Coun . . e 220 
Waterloo, Iowa. 6,679 Wells, Me... 2,080 Whistler, Ala.... .... 2,50 | Winston, N. Ce. "RIDE 
Waterloo, N. Ne . 5,000 Wellsboro, Pa. es eene 8,041 Whitetield, N. u. ene 2,011 | Winterset, Towa oe eek 29 0 
Watertown, Conn. 3,324 Wellsburg, W. Va. 8,002 | White Hall, III.. 2,1 | Winthrop, Me........ 2,11) 
Watertown, Maas, .... 7,073 Wellston, Ohlo 5,00) Whitehall, Mich. . .- 3,000 | Winthrop, Mass. svg DOKN 
Watertown, S. Dak... 2,872 Wellsville, N. T. 4,000 | Whitehall, N RM Woifbore, N. H. e 3.20 
Watertown, Wis...... 8,780 Wellsville. Ohlo 6,236 | White Plains, N. Y.. i 4,000 Wollaston, Mass . 2/00 


Water Valley, Miss. *- 2,828 | West Bethlehem, Pa.. 2,732 White River Junction, | Woodbridge, N.J..... 3.170 
He : . 691 Westboro, Mass. 5,195 DI: T PER e| 2 955. Woodbury, N.J... 8,957 
“ ae N. Y... 20,30 West Boylston, Mass., 8.019 | Whitestone, N. V. 2. 5,400 | Woodland, Cal... ses. 3,069 
wc MES) Ne Kiva careers 3.53) Westbrook, Me 6,600 | White Water, Wis 4,350 N oodstock, Conn. . . 2€ 
Atauka. III. * 2,000 | West Chester, N. V... 5.00 | Whitinsville, Maas... 2.40 ! Woodstock, Vt... ss 2 E 
Watsontown, Pa.. .. 2,80 West Chester, Pa. 7,065 Whitman, Mass...... 4:1 ; Wooster, Ohio . 5,5 
Watsonvillo, Cal Liu. 2,153 | West Covington, Ky., 2,000 | Whitney, S. WOW. 2,011. Worthington, Ind. . 2900 
Watsonville, ie: eee 2,20 | West Duluth, Minn. 2.500 | Williamsburg, Mass.. 2.057 Wrentham, Mass. e. 2,508 
Waukegan, III. ee. 06,500 Westerly, R. I. e. 6.879 Williamsburg, Pa..... 2.500 Wyandotte, Mich... . 3799 
Waukesha, Als... . . 6,316 Westfleld, Mass... 9,895 | Williamston, S. C. 3, % Wyinore, Febr. — 20M 
Waupaca, %. 2.500 Westfleld, N. J.. LL 2.817 Williamstown, Mass .. 4.21 Wytheville, Va. es. 3,778 
Jaupun, Wis. . | e 2,069 Westifeld, N. T. 2.00 Williamstown, Pa.... 3,9005 Yankton, S. Dak... e 8.058 
Wausau, Wis. — . Q. 0,95] Westford, Mass. e. 2,250 Willimantic, Conn. ... T,509 Yarmouth, Ie ese 2.107 
Vauseon, Ohio... —. . 2065 West Haven, Conn.. .. 4,292 Wilmington, III.. t,000 Y , 
Wauwatosa, Wis..... 8,000 West Hoboken, N. J.. 7.162 Wilmington, Ohio $225, Yoakum, Tex . 300v 
Waverly, Iowa a 02450 | West Now Brighton, : Winchendon, Masa... 4.370 York, Nebr . e... 3,30! 
vie T. — 100 EON OY cre 22 . 16,500 | Winchester, t'oun.... 6,180 xIrilanti, Mich...... "n, 1?8 
EE M ex...... U d : eee $ I | sleta '**060000024 2, 
Way Cross, Ga, . 8.500 Wes Newton, Pa.. 2,15 | Winchester, I:l 2,000 | Ysleta, Tex 2,J9€ 


BOTA NY. 


Ranga ^ 
VALL 
ee 7 SN 
R a at PA 


1, BALANINUS NUCUM. BITTER VETCB. 
2, The tips of the rostrum, magnified, showing the jaws, a a. 
8, Branch of' nut-tree, showing the nut bored. 


A Bs KN 


Sn > 
RY " 


PLATANUS OCCIDENTALIS, AQUILEGIA CA NADEN SIS. 


1, Torus with a stamen and pistils, and a 
pctal detached. 2, Follicle. 


BIRDS. 


JAVANESE COCK. 


— 


BUNTING BIRD. 


BOBOLINK. PURPLE MARTIN. 


WILD PIGEON OF NORTH AMERICA. OCELLATED TURKEY. 


FISHES, 


SALMON. 
P, pectorals; v, ventrals; d, dorsals; a, anal; c. caudal. 


COMMON GILT HEAD. SCUPANG, OR BIG PORGEE. 


TROUT. 


STURGEON. AMERICAN COD. 


— — — 
D — 


EECH-LOADING CAST-ST 


eee 


CHASSEPOT RIFLE. BREECH-LOADER. 
tch; c, central pivot; d, slide. 


a, a, India-rubber 1ing ; C, needle guide; b, G, washers. a, lever; b, no 


NG RIFLE 
turning stud: 


TON BREECH-LOADI 


d, ejector ; € 
G, hammer and firing 


oulder ; O, trigger. 


WARD-BUR 


C, b, cover slide; D, recoil; 
handle ; 


REMINGTON RIFLE. 


R. breech-block ; C, c, bolts; D, lever; 
: d, pin; e, spring; G, hammer. 


TRANTER REVOLVER. 


lever-ramrod. 


e. fe chamber; b, hammer; c, trigger; d, spur for raising the hammer; €; 


QUADRUPEDS. 


ELS 
GROUP OF HORSES. 


1,Glanders. 2, Slabber- 11 2 25 * 6322 21 H 1098 Wind . $2, Enl 
g Parrot-mouth. 4, ment of fetlock. 33, Sile. 
bone. 34, Ring-bone. 35,0x- 
À foot. 36, Quarter crack. 37 

Swelling of knee. 38, 
joints. 39, Contraction of 
the hoof. 40, Enlar ement 
of pastern. 41, W joint, 
42, Tumor on elbow. = 
Rupture, 44, Rupture o 
Scrotum. 45, Rupture in 
flank. 46, Dislocated stifle. 
47, Farcy. 48, Inflammation 
of lymphatics. 49, Sellen- 
ders. 50, ppevin. 51, 


Lower jaw fistula. 5, Upper 
py fistula. 6, Blind. 7 


duct. 14, Swelling of the 


paro . , 
Fistula of the veins. 18, 
Worm-boils. 19, Abscess on 
the breast. 20, Enlargement : 
of the chest. 21, Fistula of 
He withers. 22, Hollow 


k. 23, Saddle tumor. 24, foot. 55, Quiltor. 56, 
er ear es win mes 
Wasting o muscle. 28, Ratt HORSE AFFECTED WITH SIXTY- Blood spavin. 60,1 borough 
tendons. 30, Splint 1 THREE DISEASES. Curb. "és, adde wk: 


Y 
, FS 


E eT 


